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A Weekly Journal for Amateurs and Gardeners. 





| FOUNDED BY W. ROBINSON, 


| Author of ** The English Flower Garden,” ‘The Wild Garden,” ** Hardy Flowers,” *¢ Alpine Flow ies ke, 
Founder of “The Garden” and “ Farm and Home.” 


“YOU SEE, SWEET MAID, WE MARRY 
A GENTLE SCION TO THE WILDEST STOCK 5 
AND MAKE CONCEIVE A BARK OF BASER KIND 
BY BUD OF NOBLER RACE: THIS IS AN ART 
WHICH DOES MEND NATURE—CHANGE IT RATHER: BUT 
THE ART ITSELF IS NATURE.” —Shakespeare. 


*“OALL THK VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
THEIR BELLS AND FLOWERETS OF A THOUSAND HuUES,”’—-Milton. 
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BELIA rupestris, 358 
Abutilon Boule de Neige, 518 
Cloth of Gold, flowering shoots of, 609 
garden varieties of, 609 
leaves unhealthy, 313 
vexillarium, 207 
vitifolium, 373 
Abutilons, 249 
Acacia armata, 4, 89, 100, 531 
cordata, 531 
cultriformis, 4, 89 
dealbata, 4 
Drummondi, 28, 89, 153, 531 
hastulata, 28, 89 
lineata, 28, 89, 531 
longifolia, 4, 663; 1. floribunda, 89 
melanoxylon, 4, 663 
obliqua, 89 
Ovata, 4, 89 
platyptera, 28, 89, 531 
pulchella, 28, 89, 531 
retinodes, 663 
Riceana, 4, 28, 89, 663 
rotundifolia, 531 ° | 
the common, 403 | 
verticillata, 4, 89, 531 
Acacias for pots, 531, 628 
greenhouse, 4, 28, 89 
in the west of England, 663 
Achillea mongolica, 508 
Achimenes, a note about, 124 | 
growing, 333 
Aconite, the Winter, 631 
Aconitum Napellus bicolor, 305 
Acorns in small glasses, 478 
Adiantiwn cuneatum in a porous jar, 102 
Echmea amazonica, 58 
Agapanthus not blooming, 666 
umbellatus in a Surrey garden, 447 
Agapanthuses, 58 
Agrostemma coronaria Walkeri, 546 
Ailantus and Paulownia, pruning, 436 
Air-roots on Vines, 368 
Allium flavum, 584 
Almond fruiting, 452 
pruning the, 162 
v7] the, 85 
Almends, 255 
Aloysia citriodora, 58 
Alstroomeria aurantiaca, 313 
Alstrcemerias, 290, 575 
Alternantheras, propagating, 295 
Alyssum saxatile, 156; and its varieties, 
658 
Alyssums, 84 
Amaryllis Belladonna in a pot, 487; in 
bloom in January, 616 
Formosissima, 116 
growing, 100, 237, 548 
Ammonia, household, for Roses, 98 
Amorphophallus Rivieri, 656 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, 502 ; increasing, 526 
Anemone apennina, 173, 485 ; natwralised, 
319; a. rubra, 61 
coronaria, a@ white form, 533 ; lifting, 


oe 


214 
fulgens, 341; failing, 174; for late | 


flowering, 129 

japonica, 262 

roots, grubs in, 408 

the Crown, 157, 533 

the double white Wood, 172 
Anemones, 33 

Crown in winter, 596 

for naturalising, 319 

not flowering, 141 

the blue, 172 
Animals and reptiles in my garden, 70 
Annual, a neglected, 46 
Annuals and biennials for present sowing, 

240 

and wet weather, 186 

for a clayey soil, 65 

for a shady fernery, 65 

for sowing’ outdoors, 618 

in the garden, 114, 607 

my favourite, 347 

or biennials v. perennials, 400 

raising half-hardy, 665 

two beautiful, for pots, 648 

under glass, sowing, 62 
Anthemises, 375 
Anthericums, 336 
Anthocercis viscosa, 190 
Antirrhinums, 226, 500 

tall and dwarf, 62 
Ants, 110 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN 


Ants, a cure for, 588 
in forcing- pit, 186 
in lawn, 179 
plague of, 98, 229, 502 
Aphides or plant lice, 242 
Apple Allington Pippin, 642 
and Pear-trees, 665; insects on, 662; 
young, pruning’, 565 
a seedling. 491 
Beauty of Bath, 325, 383, 442 
Belle de Pontoise, 568 
blossom failing to set, 244 
Braddick’s Nonpareil, 509 
Bramley’s Seedling, 635, 654 
branch, a badly-cankered, 234 
cellar, 47 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, 563 
Cox’s Pomona, 568 
diseased, 391 
Ecklinville, 372 
Fearn’s Pippin, 535 
Flanders Fippin, 638 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet, 516 
Golden Reinette, 516 
grafting, 578 
Graham or Kentish Deux Ans, 535 
Gravenstein, 568 
Greave’s Pippin, 536 
Hambling’s Seedling, 540 
Hanwell Souring, 5 654 
Kentish Fillbasket, 535 
Kerry Pippin, 442 
Lane’s Prince Albert, 205 
Lord Suffield, 273 ; cankered, 330 
Norfolk Beaufin, 641 
Norfolk Stone Pippin, 144 
Orange Goff, 592 
orchard, planting, 592 
Oslin, 382, 414 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 416, 463 
Pott’s Seedling, 568 
Rosemary Russet, 568 
Royal Jubilee, 540 
scab, 302, 408 
selections for planting, 567 
shoot, specks on, 110 
Summer Golden Pippin, 516 
the, 653 
Tower of Glammis, 437 
Wellington, 586 
Winter Queening, 592 
Wyken Pippin, 586 
Yorkshire Greening, 516 
Apples, American-blight on, 341 
and Pears not bearing, 526; planting, 
415; select, 3841; storing, 412; thin- 
ning, 301, 352 ; 
and tlums, 439: for exhibition, 452 
black spot in, 650 
bush, 436 
early dessert, 491 | 
for market, 393 
for South Durham, 652 
for winter storing, 442 
from pips, 666 
good heavy soil, 613 
in season, 467 
keeping, through winter, 393 
keeping well, 391 
late-keeping, growing, 488 
Nonpareil, 509 
on tree trunk, 488 
Pearmain, 591 
Pear-shaped, 562 
seedling, 586 | 
spotted, 352, 380 
standard, summer pruning, 285 
stunted, 341 
Apple-tree leaves falling off, 463 
leaves unhealthy, 281 
regrafting an old, 479 
unhealthy, 219, 232 
Apple-trees, 468 
American-blight on, 24, 452 | 
blight on, 204 
cankered, 539, 656 
canker in, 186 
. failing, 148 
for wall, 403 
insect on, 179, 252, 295 
newly-planted, pruning, 509 
not fruiting, 382 
pruning, 513 
transplanting, 515 
Apricot branches dying, 230 
tree, insect on, 306 
Apricots, 490, 653 | 
failing, 415 
in light soil, 297 | 
seedling, 67 | 
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Comprising Numbers from March 5th, 1904, to February 25th, 1905. 


ITALICS. 


Aquarium, management of, 564 
Aquilegia Skinneri, 306 
Aquilegias, seedling, 414 
Arabis alpina fl.-pl., 199 
the double white, 199 
Aralia Sieboldi, 149 
spinosa, 358 
too tall, 526 
Araucaria excelsa unhealthy, 354 
imbricata, rooting an, 638 
Arbours, garden, 595 
Arbutus Unedo, 358 
Arch, a Gourd-covered, at 
Stanmore, 431 
Arches for the garden, 433 
Archway, iron, climber for, 47 
Arctotis aspera arborescens, 659 
Arenaria balearica, 496, 520 
Arrow-wood, the, 265 
Artichokes, Globe, growing, 590 
Jerusalem, 553 
Artillery plant, the, 538 
Arum Lilies failing, 24; in the open, 18, 
319 
on a rubbish heap, 346 
sanctum, 505 
Arundo conspicua in an Oxford garden, 
619 
Ashes as manure, 662 
Asparagus, 401 
autumn treatment of, 430 
bed, an old, 527 ; foul, 339; making an, 
403, 590 
beetle, 208 
bitter, 195 
diseased, 208 
feeding, 244 
forced, 498 
voing to seed, 271 
in autumn, 454 
planting, 217 
plumosus, 125; for cutting, 
nanus, 578 
quarters, 554 
retrofractus, 138 
seasonable notes on, 191 
tenuissimus, hardiness of, 628, 656 
Asperula, 276 
Aspidistra failing, 72 
in bad health, 582, 638 
lurida variegata, 601 
Aspidistras, dividing, 470 
failing, 660 
green and variegated, 398 
Asplenium bulbiferum in pots, 645 
Aster diffusus pendulus, 520 
Lady Trevelyan, 502 
Thomsoni, propagating, 185 
Asters, 84 
damping off, 313 
dying, 257 
failing, 244 
Zinnias, etc., from seed, 652 
Astilbe Gerbe d’Argent, 445 
Athyrium Goringianum pictum, 338 
Aubrietias, 24, 103 
Auwricula Queen Alexandra, 163 
Auriculas, garden, 484 
yellow, 163 
Autumn propagation, 320 
the mild, 502 
Aviary, an outdoor, 489 
Azalea cuttings, striking, 100 
indica after flowering, 108; 7. 
ineeflora, 627 
leaves falling, 564 
mollis after blooming, 120; duration of 
flowers, 28 
rustica fl.-pl., 650 
Azaleas, 470 
after flowering, 37, 207 
hardy, from Knaphill, 176 
increasing, 299 
Indian, 268 
losing their leaves, 207 
potting, 132 


The 


Grove, 


250; p. 


balsaim- 


B 


ABIANAS, 115 
Balsams for autumn blooming, 396 
in beauty in autumn, 212 
in the open air, 113, 327 
Bambusa Ragamowski, 318 
Bank, high, planting a, 517 
Banks, rough, how they 
proved, 376 
Bantams, 193 
Barberries in flower, 318 


ade Pe 


may be im- 


» a 


Baskets, hanging, 117; beauty 


Jasic slag, 624 

in, 189; 
plants for, 89 

of plants in the conservatory, 249 


Bean-beetle, the, 127 


Beans, Broad, 21, 599; for exhibition in 
August, 513 ; stopping, 242 
Dwart and Runner, 134 
Dwarf Kidney, 159 
French, for autumn and early winter, 
315 
Kidney, and protection, 82 
Runner v. hot weather, 339 
Bed, a carpet, 618 
planting a, 24 
Beds, mixed, 335 
Beech blight, 229, 294 
trees, plants under, 2 
Bee-keeping, starting, 511 
3ees building combs in roof of hives, 465 
casting out brood, 367 
seasonable hints, 206, 312, 425, 577 
swarming, 243 
useful hints, 637 
Beet, Covent-garden, 77 
Turnip-rooted, 77 
Beetle, the ground, 350 
3eetles, Cardinal, 204 
Beetroot, 430 
notes on, 53 
spring and summer, 77 
Beetroots, transplanting, 241 
Begonia, 387, 406 
discolor Rex in winter, 500 
Gloire de Lorraine, increasing’, 665 
Gloire de Sceaux, 623 
Lafayette, 138 
lucida, 108 
Marian, 570 
Begonias, 239 
crossing, 299 
double, increasing, 360 
failing, 257 
from seed, raising, 387, 578 
grubs eating, 17 
keeping, 380, 439, 526 
raising, 652 
seedling, 421 
starting, 58 
Tuberous, in the open, 114 
3ell-flower, the thyrsoid, 474 
Bell-flowers, 446 
Bells, Canterbury, in pots, 448 
Benthamia fragifera, lowertag shoots of 
the, 663 
Berberis Darwini in raised positions, 135 
moving, 241 
Biennials, some useful, 84 
sowing seeds of, 102 
Bindweed growing into a Potato, 402 
Birds and fruit-bushes, 650 
eating fruit, 437 
in an aviary, 537 
in my garden, 42 
in the garden, 145, 306 
Blackberries and Logan-berries, pruning, 
500 
Blackbirds, young, 465 
Blanket-flowers, 74 
Bleeding Heart, the, 142 
Blossoms for the table, 57 
Board schools, flowers in, 574 
Bog tank, a, 11, 45 
Bone-flour, 98 
Bones as manure, 94 
Book on insects, 17 
Books— 
Parkinson’s ‘‘ Paradisus in Sole, Para- 
disus terrestris,” 193 
“The Fruit Garden,” 36 
“The Gardener's Year,” 623 
Bordeaux-mixture, 132, 354, 416, 623 
Border, a inixed, without an edging at 
Tresserve, 595 
a summer, of hardy flowering plants, 
288 
herbaceous, revision in the, 363 
north, planting ¢ 7 
planting, 257, 612 _ 
shady plants for, 485 
south-west, 518 
Borders, dry, plants for, 214 
edgings for, 80 
sheltered, in winter, 460 
vacant, 496 
without edging, 595 
Jorecole or Kale, 105 
Boronias after flowering, 145 
Bottle Brush plant, growing, 100 
3ouvardia King of Scarlets, 615 











souvardias, 4, 578 
Bowling green and tennis court, 386 
Box edgings, making, 423 
trees, pruning, 368 
Bracken, 426 
planting, 452 
Brambles, two good, 293 
Brassavola Digbyana and its hybrids, 321 
Brasseo-Cattle ya Russia, 


1) 


vs 
Brassica, successional sowingss of, 195 
Breevortia, 285 
Brier stocks the second year, 526 
Broccoli and Cauliflower, 221 
heads too early, 381 
late, 133, 155 
protecting, 498 
self-protecting, 553 
Broccolis, winter, 402 
Broom, yellow, 426 
Brooms, the dwarfer, 417 
Browallia elata, 108 
Bruchus Pisi, 306 
crowing, 380 


Empress of 


Brugmansia, 
Brugmansias 
growing, 
Brush bush, the, 216 
Brussels Sprout Paragon, 106 
Sprouts, 21, 109 
Buddleia asiatica, 604 
Colvillei, 604 
crispa, 604 
eurviflora, 605 
elobosa, 604; in Scotland, 436 
intermedia, 604 
japonica, 605 
lactifolia, 605 
Lindleyana, 604 
madagascariensis, 604 
paniculata, 604 
variabilis, 604; v. Veitchiana, 307 
Buddleias, 604 
Budgerigar, death of, 512, 525 
Bugbane, 490 
Bulbs, a bed of, 232 
depth for planting, 5% 
forced, treatment of, 614 
from the Cape, 116 
lifting, 551 
newlected, 435 
old forced, 114 
on Onion-seed heads, 26 
treatment of, 145 
Bullfinch, death of, 665 
moulting badly, 181 
Bulltinches, rearing young, 207 
Bungalow, creepers for, 417 
Buttercup, the Turban, 288 
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ABBAGE Flower of Spring, 255 
plants bolting, 146 
spring, 133 
Winningstadt, 110 
Cabbages, 311 
autumn, 134 
bolting, 25 
elubbing, 452 
for early spring, 338 
actus, Night-flowering, 72 
Cacti, 386 
as window plants, 505 
treatment of, 421 
Cace birds, favourite, 623, 651 
Caladiums in vases, 108 
wintering, 564 
alanthes, repotting, 219 
alceolarias failing, 354 
herbaceous, 138, 267, 557 
shrubby, increasing, 362 
Calcium carbide residue, 604 
Calla Hlliottiana, 211 
Callas, yellow, in the open, 262 
yellow-flowering, 211 
Callistemon spe clOsUus 
Calochorti, 276 
Calvary Clover, 55] 
Camassia esculenta, 341 
C 


amellia buds dropping, 80, 478, 551 
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), 620 


leaves in bad condition, 146 
Marchioness of Exeter, 139 
repotting, 551 
semi-double Mars, 179 
semi-double Mercury, 178 
Camellias, 72, 406 
casting their buds, 570, 688 
grafting, 57 
potting and treatment of, 27 
single and semi-double, 178 
Campanula glomerata dahuriea, 305 
thyrsoidea, 474 
Vidali, 28, 268 
ampanulas, 262 
in pots, 448 
some border, 410 
under glass, 249 
Canary, 402, 425 
ailing, 312 
and bullfinch dying, 512 
breeding, 119 
death of, 11, 37, 
354, 
651 
hen, death of, 168, 207, 219, 623 
moulting, 390 
with abscess, 312 
with rough plumage, 
Canaries, breeding, 
dying, 340 
for singing, 51 
Norwich, 391 
pairing, 156 
two dead, 207 





156, 248 


102, 465, 512, 525, 


270, 299, 327, 


550, 623, 637, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 











Canary Creeper and Marguerite not 
blooming, 439 
Canker in Apple-tree, 186 
in fruit-trees, 23: 
in Melons, 209, 257 
Canna failing, 219 
Florence Vaughan, 5 
Queen Charlotte, 324 
Cannas after flowering, 465 
dwart flowering, 5 
in pots, 526 
in tubs, 360 
planting out, 37 
Oanterbury Bells, 174 
Cape, bulbs from the, 116 
Cardinal, red-crested, treatment of, 11 
Carnation C. A. Dana, 523 
Ethel Croker, 421 
lair Maid, 249 
George Maquay, 83 
Lady Wright, 597 
layers not rooted, 465 
Lord Roberts, 406 
Malmaison Lord Rosebery, 614; M. 
Princess of Wales in a pot, 448 
Pride of the Market, 191 
seedlings, 132 
the, in winter, 421 
Carnations, 474 
and ants, 425 
border, some good kinds, 348 
caterpillars eating, 522 
decaying, 145 
diseased, 56 
doing badly, 132 
failing, 271 
for cut bloom, 368 
for exhibition, 368, 658 
from seed, 146 
growing, 460 
housing Tree, 406 
Malmaison, 295 
Marguerite, 628; failing, 614 
Picotees and Pinks, ditferences in, 376 
potting, 627 
seedling tree, 348 
select border, 464 
spot in, 614 
Tree, 627, 655 ; for April, 117 
winter flowering, 523 
Carrot grub, the, 294 
Carrots, 287 
and maggot, 339 
early, 21 
forced, 579 
forked, 476 
July sown, 282 
sowing maincrop, 110 
Castor-oil plants, 320 
Catalpa bignonioides, 358 
Catananche coerulea, 519 
Caterpillar on Rose, 186 
Caterpillars eating Carnations, 522 
on Black Currant, 350 
Cattleya, a hybrid, 349 
flowers spotted, 526 
Mendeli, 248 
Mrs. Myra Peeters, 349 
Caulifiower, 621 
early, 159 
early, for late autumn, 524 
for autumn sowing, 258 
inside, sowing, 49° 
spring sown, 283 
v. Broccoli, 221 
Cauliflowers, 639 
clubbing, 28: 
Caustic alkali solution, 500 
Ceanothus americanus, 555 
azureus, 555 
dentatus, 555 
divaricatus, 555 
papillosus, 555 
pruning, 94 
rigidus, 555 
Veitchianus, 555 
verrucosus, 555 
Ceanothuses, the, 555 
Celery, 430, 662 
and Brussels Sprouts, 327 
earthing, 343 
insect infested, 271, 414 
maggot, the, 426 
manuring, 430 
protecting, 501 
ridges, making use of, 110 
trenches, 159 
Celosias in the flower-garden, 33 
Centaurea, 650 
babylonica, 630 
dealbata, 630 
glastifolia, 630 
macrocephala, 630 
montana and its varieties, 630 
orientslis, 630 
ruthenica, 630 
suaveolens imperialis Giant White, 631 
tauromenitana, 630 
Cereus flagelliformis, 505, 548 
Cesspool, clearings of, 612 
Chalk soil, cultivating, 244 
Cherry buds injured, 98; insect in, 42 
the Morello, pruning, 341 
Cherries, black, aphis on, 16 
dessert, 255 
dropping, 209 
failing, 230 
in pots, 210 
Morello, not fruiting, 403 
Cherry-tree unfruitfal, standard, 285 
Cherry-trees, grafting, 613 
pruning newly-planted, 642 
unhealthy, 297 
Chicken ailing, 577 
rearing, 107 
Chickens, death of, 79 




















| 





Chickens for winter laving, hatching, 11 
Chicory as a winter salad, 475 

Chili, seeds from, 187 

Chimonanthus fragrans, 570; treatment of, 


OQ? 
204 


Chiogenes hispidula, 478 
Chlorophytum elatum variegatum, 458 
Cho'sya ternata, 111, 135, 162 
Chou de Burehley, 82 
Christmas, floral decorations at, 518 
flowers for, 544 
Chrysanthemum Acajou, 625 
a good October - flowering, 
Hubert, 572 
Albert Chandler, 396 
A. L. Stevens, 396 
Amber Beauty, 572 
Anastasia, 427 
annual, Morning Star, 290 
Arthur du Cros, 444 
Beauty of Leigh, 396 
blooms damping off, 472 ; premier, 560 
Boule de Neige, 461 
Brendu, 396 
Buttercup, 506, 572 
Caprice de Printemps, 506 
Carrie, 427, 625 
Champ de Neige, 461 
Champ d’Or, 625 
Cranford White, 461 
Cullingfordi, 594 
cuttings, 619; treatment of, 31 
Cyril Day, 30 
Dandy, 31 
Dora Blick, 30 
Doris Peto, 408, 461 
Edith A. Fuller, 396 
Embleme Poitevine, 506 
Enchantress, 572, 625 
Esperance, 401 
Etoile Blanche, 625 
Etoile d’Or, 625 
Fire Dragon, 30, 625 
Firelight, 30 
Flame, 380 
Fleure Rouge, 625 
Freedom, 461 
Gertie in a vase, 620 
G. F. Evans, 506 
Glacier, 625 
Goacher’s Crimson, 418 
Halleri maximum, 138 
Henry Perkins, 530 
Hon. Mrs. Seymour, 396 
Horace Martin, 506 
Howard H. Crane, 30, 625 
Hylda Blick, 30 
Improved Masse, 31, 427 
Jas Bateman, 582, 625 
Jason, 
Jeannie Brown, 30 
J. H. Silsbury, 396 
Jimmie, 625 
Josephine Rousset, 620 
King of Plumes, 594 
Kitty, 625 
Lady Cranston, 396 
Ladysmith, 444 
La Parisienne, 461 
La Petite Marie, 427 
Le Pactole, 625 
Madge Blick, 30, 62 
Maggie, 444 
Market White, 408, 461 
Maud du Cros, 396 
Miss Mona Davis, 444 
Mlle. Lucie Duncan, 625 
Mine. Deseranges, 494, 530 
Mme. Lucie Duncan, 444 
Nme. Paolo Radae!li, 521 
Mme. Philippe Rivoire, 582 
Mons. Gustave Grunerwald 
sports, 472 
Mr. F. S. Vallis, 543 
Mrs. A. H. Lee, 572 
Mrs. A. H. Lewis, 396 
Mri. Barkley, 661 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim, 396, 444 
Mrs. C. Becket 596 
Mrs. Chas. H. Curtis, 30 
Mrs. E. Roberts, 559 
Mrs, F. W. Vallis, 564 
Mrs. G. D. Judge, 396 
Mrs. J. Dunn 396, 444 
Mrs. J. Hadaway, 396 
Mrs. R. J. Lockhart, 608 
Mrs. Squire, 461 
Mrs. W. Hubert, 625 
Mychett White, 408, 461 
name of, 20 
Nina Blick, 625 
Nina Williams, 31 
Nivette, 461 
Onward, 30 
Orange Pet, 593 
Parisiana, 461 
Perle Rose, 62 
Philippe du Cros, 396 
Polly, 625 
Pride of Hayes, 625 
Pride of Keston, 30, 625 
Primavere, 625 
Purity, 594 
Queen of the Earlies, 461 
Ralph Curtis, 461, 484 
Rene, 396, 444 
Robert Pemberton, 30, 625 
Rockett, 30 
Roi des Blanes, 461, 625 
Rosie, 6 
Rubis, 62 
selection, 578 
shows, 506 
svil, old, 48 
Supreme, 30 
Valerie Greenham, 396 


Mrs. W. 





506, 647 














and its 
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Chrysanthemum Viola, 444 
White Marie Masse, 461 
White Mrs. J. R. Pitcher, 630 
White Queen, 20 
White Quintus, 461 
William Kennedy, 494 
Winter Cheer, 31 
Winter Queen, 20 

Chrysanthemums, a dozen Pompon gar- 

den, for Scottish growers, 624 
a race of hardy, 607, 625 
at the exhibitions, 559 
bush, 593 
colour and time of flowering, 625 
cultural notes on, 60 
decorative, 162; in 6-inch pots, 136 
dwarf, 538 
early-flowering, 30, 123, 136, 168, 461, 
506, 542, 620, 652, 662; at the Cry 











ing, 914; for town gardens, 411; in 
pots, 91; prospects of the season, 350 ; 
seasonable hints, 292 
easily grown, 538 
failure with, 120, 506 
for blooming outdoors next year, 522 
for decoration, 647 
for market, 39, 608 
garden, for Scottish growers, 
treatment after flowering, 506 
getting the plants into frames, 60 
good Japanese varieties, 521 
grown by artisans, 530 
hairy, 543 
hardy, 494, 542, 581 
hints on potting, 177 
increasing, 582 
in pots after blooming, treatment of, 484 
in pots, assisting, 240 
insects on, 306 
in the parks, 494 
Japanese, a notable colour in, 582: 
French introductions, 608 ; promising 
novelt es, 396 
keeping the blooms, 484 
late, 152, 598, 608 ; propagation of early 
flowering, 123 ; stopping and timing 
240 
manures for, 280 
midseason decorative kinds, 565 
mildew on, 162 
miniature flowered, 60 
new early flowering from France, 647 
new incurved varieties, 506 
of pink and rose colours, 5 
outdoor, *20, 90, 472, 591; earliness of 
the flowering season, 308 ; in October, 
538 ; 
outdoors in East Devon, 530 
out of date, :61, 384, 418 
overfeeding, 320 
planting early flowering, 162 
promising early flowering, 384 
propagation by cuttings, 647 
rooted suckers of, 661 
seasonable notes on, 20, 97, 152, 188, 
374, 428 
September flowering, 320 
single, 21, 320, 484, 542, 558, 608; 
early, 652; flowered, in small pots, 
506; for borders, 543, 572 
some medium sized new Japanese, 542 
some of the be-t Japanese novelties, 60 
some of the newer early-flowering, 625 
some of the newer Japanese, 444 
some popular, in the London parks, 522 
some yellow, 484 
spidery sorts for late displays, 572 : 
stopping and timing, 40, 60, 97, 123,° 
16), 181, 572; for plants in an Aber- 
deen garden, 661 
summer notes, 250 
summer treatment, 222 
the vase class at Sheffield Show, 522 
three good white early-flowering, 408 
too many plants, 244 
too tall, 530 
two good white Japanese, 582 
two pretty early-flowering, 427 
undisbudded singles at the 
Palace, 572 
useful, 608 
when to stop and what bud to take, 623 
white, 542 
Chutney, green Tomato, 439 
Cimicifuga, 490 
Cineraria maritima, 327 
offsets, 94 
stellata, 435; and its varieties, 124 
Cinerarias, 100 
diseased, 470 
in bad condition, 564, 601 
planting out, 469 
Cistus Corbariensis, 598 
crispus, 593 
Cyprius, 598 
jlorentinus on top of a wall, 555, 598 
ladaniferus, 598, 663 ; lL. maculatus, 598 
laurifolius, 598 
monspeliensis, 598 
populifolius, 598 
purpureus, 598 
salviewfolius, 598 
villosus, 598 
Cistuses, the, 598 
Citrus trifoliata not flowering, 111 
Clay soil, improving, 120 
Clematis coccinea, 15 
Flammula, pruning, 94 
from seed, 414 


6388 ; 











Crystal 


Jackmani and ©. lanuginosa, 564; 
pruning, 490; winter treatment of, 
53 


lanuginosa, 397 
montana, 84, 306 
Nellie Moser, 247 
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Clematis Perle d’ Azur, 
Viticella, 391 
Clematises indoors, 101 
in pots, 212 
pruning, 638 
Clerodendron fallax, 359 
feetidum, 359 
fragrans, 359 
Kempferi, 359 
myrimecophilum, 359 
speciosum 359 
splendens, 
Thomsone, 359 
trichotomum, 358, 492; in a 
Bingland garden, 358 
Clerodendrons, the best, 359 
Clethra alnifoha, 858 ; jlowering shoot of, 
63 
Clianthus, 398, 406 
puniceus, 190, 436 
thrips on, 380 
Clif’ House, Torquay, in the garden at, 
545; Lvy-lerved Pelargoniums in the 
garden at, 547 
Climber for iron archway, 47 
Climbers for conservatory, 609 ; roof, 623 
for Devon, 417 
for paling, 373 
for tree stumps, 24 
for stove, 610 
for various positions, 274 
for verandah, 94 
for wall, 598 
on Fir-trees, 620 
on trees, 293 
thinning, 186 
Clivias, 557 
treatment of, 145 
Clove, an improved Crimson, 474 
Cobea scandens, 271, 280, 391; as a bal- 
cony climber, 193 
Cock, Brown Leghorn, death of, 156 
Cockchafer, the common, 332 
Cockroach, an Australian, 42 
Cockscombs with deformed flowers, 299 
Cocoa-fibre as drainage, 646 
Codizeum, 490 a 
Codlin-moth, the, 294 
Cologyne cristata, 447 ; growing, 321 
flaccida, 37 
Coffee-tree, the Kentucky, 528 
Colchicum autumnale album plenum, 377 
Coleuses in winter, keeping, 490 
Coleworts, 77 
Colocasia antiquorum esculenta, propa- 
gating, 571 
Columbines, 262, 376 
long spurred, 237, 276 
Commelina ccelestis, 391 
Cone-flower, the hairy, 46 
Cone-flowers, the, 103 
Conifers, sowing seeds of, 94 
Conservatory, baskets of plants in the, 
249 
climbers for, 609 
furnishing, 132 
plants for, 52 
the, in February, 19 
Coral-spot disease, 529 
Coriaria japonica, 541 
myrtifolia, 541 
nepalensis, 541 
terminalis, 541 
Coriarias, 541 
Cornflowers, 214 
Coronilla glauea, 201, 240 
Corylopsis spicata, 70 
Cossus ligniperda, 16 
Cotoneaster angustifolia, 620 
Cottage garden examination, a, 1 
medal for, 134 
Couve Tronchuda, 405 
Cowslip, American, 236 
the yellow Giant, 185 
Crab-stocks budding, 244 
Crabs, pruning ornamental, 188 
some pretty, 541 
Crane-fly, the, 110 
Crategus Pyracantha, 373, 555 ; not fruit- 
ing, 538 
Crateguses, berried, 528 
Creepers for bungalow, 417 
for low wall, 403 
for wall, 581 
rampant growing, 331 
Crinum crassifolium, 387 
Kirki, 648 
longifolium, 387 
Moorei, 387 
Powelli, 132, 387 
Crinums, 411 
the hardier, 387 
Crocus biflorus, 584 
Imperati, 630 
Mont Blane, 151 
the Scotch, 584 
Crocuses, 417 
atter flowering, 84 
autumn, and Colchicums, planting, 474 
Dutch, 151 
in the Grass, 518 
Crops, successional, 286 
Croton, 490 
Crown Imperials, 400, 447 ; not flowering, 
151 
Cuckoo-spit, 180, 228 
Cucumber leaves dropping, 132 
Lord Roberts, 82 
Cucumbers, 130, 160 
barren, 221 
eelworm in, 253 
failing, 194 
green-fly on, 513 
hot-beds for, 232 
in unheated house, 157 
ridge, growing, 414 


397 














on 
wo 





West of 








Cucumbers, treatment of, 271 
unhealthy, 271 
winter, 423 
Cultivation, deep, 77, 287 
Cuphea platycentra in a pot, 59 
Cupidone, the, 519 
Currant bushes, old, thinning out, 439; 
pests attacking, 216 
Red, the Cherry, 442 
White, Dutch, 382 
Currants and Gooseberries, protecting, 
563 
Black, and the mite trouble, 96; dis- 
eased, 269; dropping, 568; pruning, 
601 
non-fruiting, 490 
Red and White, 382; late, 468; prun- 
ing, 589 
Cuttings in boxes in winter, 561 
Cyclamen Atkinsi, 140 
Giant White, 59 
Persian, buds dropping, 578 
Cyclamens, 59, 166 ; 
a note on, 448 
after towering, SO 
Persian, 649 
their present treatment, 295 
treatment of, 638 
Cydonia japonica, 203 
Cypress, Golden, propagating, 12 
Cypripedium acaule, 222 
arietinum, 222 
barbatum not flowering, 18 
Calceolus, 222 
californicuin, 222 
guttatum, 222 
japonicum, 222 
Louts Sander, 8 
macranthum, 222 
Mandice, 127 
montanum, 2 
parviflorum, 
pubescens, 22: 
spectabile, 22: 
Cypripediums, cool-growing, 8 
grown cool for winter bloom, 321 
hardy 
Cytisus Adami, 176 
Andreanus, increasing, 169 
Ardoini, 417 
austriacus, 417 
Kewensis, 417 
purpureus, 417 
Scoparius Andreanus, 266; 8, pendulus, 
417 


22, 223 
222 
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ADDY-LONG-LEGS, the, 110 
Daffodil blooms, g: een, 114 
forcing for market, 73 
Queen Anne’s Double, 15 
Datfodils, 150, 212 
failing, 108 
failures with, 141 
for cutting, 112 
in an Irish garden, 128 
in boxes, 421 
in Grass failing, 165 
litting, 163 
new or modern, 164 
not blooming, 145 
Dahlia, Cactus, Alpha, 7; flowers, keep- 
ing, 374 
Charm, 560 
Clara Stredwick, 645 
Conrad, 560 
Dainty, 560 
Florence M. Stredwick, 560 
flowers, keeping, 418 
Gabriel, 376 
George Gordon, 558 
H. W. Sillem, 560 
Lady Colin Campbell, 560 
Liuretta, 560 
Miss Dorothy Oliver, 561 
Mrs. L. H. Brousson, 560 
Premier, 560 
Rainbow, 560 
roots, Cactus, 52 
Shrewsbury, 560 
Sirius, 560 
Sweet Nell, 560 
Violetta, 560 
Dahlias, 303 
a dozen Cactus for the garden, 659 
Cactus, 534 
earwigs eating, 354 
for exhibition in August, 518 
planting out, 174 
single, for the garden, 399 
the advantages of pot roots, 658 
the newer Cactus, 560 
Tom Thumb, 411 
Daisy, the Transvaal, 285 
Daisies in lawn, 496 
Michaelmas, 546; growing in the turf, 
348 ; in pots, 448 
Ox-eye, 376 
Dandelion wine, 160 
Daphne Mezereum, 29, 80, 228 
Davallia bullata Mariesi, 660 
canariensis, 660 
on a Tree-Fern stem, 117 
Tyermanni, 659 
Davallias, 177 
Day Lilies, 248 
Decorations, seasonable floral, 35, 574 
Dell, how made into a rock garden, 31 
Delphinium Zalil, 11 
Delphiniums, 61, 276 
from seed, 213, 262 
Dendrobium nobile, 574, 594 ; treatment 
of, 232 
Dendrobiums, flowering of, 594 

















Dendrobiums, growing, 594 
Desmodium penduliflorum, 358 
Deutzia gracilis, 120, 162; cuttings, 414 ; 
treatment of, 208 
Deutzias after flowering, 117 
Devon, climbers for, 417 
Dianthus arenarvus, 433 
Atkinsoni, 658 
deltoides, 805 
Dicentra spectabilis, 142 
Dicentras for forcing, 449 
Dielytras, 62 
Diplacus glutinosus, 44 
Dipladenia boliviensis, 189 
Division, frequent, the need for, 433 
Dodecatheon, 236 
Clevelandi, 236 
Hendersoni, 236 
integrifolium, 236 
Jeffrevanum, 236 
Meadia, var. La Grandesse, 236 
Dolphin, the Black, 134 
Dorset, plants in bloom in, 504 
Draba grandiflora, 15 
Drought, effect of the, on autumn-bloom- 
ing subjects, 307 





E 


ARWIGS, 470 
eating Dahlias, 354 
Eccremocarpus scaber, 120 
Echeveria retusa, 571 
Echeyerias, propagating, 285 
Edging for a walk, 600 
Edgings all the year round, 337 
garden, 184 
winter, 519 
Edwardsia grandiflora, 266 
Eel-worm in Cucumbers, 253 
Egg and Poultry Societies, Co-operative, 
477 
production, 107 
Eggs discoloured, 425 
in water glass, 665 
in winter, 23, 588, 623, 637 
with pale yolks, 32 
Elm-tree, insects on, 
Endive, growing, 259 
Epacris, cut lowers of the, 75 
Epiphyllum Makoyanum, 129 
Kpiphyllums, grafting, 500, 578 
Erica gracilis nivalis, 597 
lusitanica, 580 
mediterranea hybrida, 620 
ventricosa and its varieties, 239 
Ericas, propagating, 614 
Erigeron philadelphicus, 631 
speciosus splendens, 
the pink, 631 
Erinus, the, 629 
EBriostemon buaifolius, 19 
Eriostemons, 19 
Eucalyptus blooming, 202 
Eucharis amazonica in bad health, 5 
and Amaryllis, potting, 648 
failing, 458, 548, 551 
Eucomis, 513 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 216 
Bugenia apiculata, 2 
Ugni, fruiting branch of, 3 
Euonymus, fungus on, 281 
radicans, 30 
Euphorbia jacquinieflora, 648 
Evergreens, flowering, for a wall, 598 
pruning, 436 
Exoasus deformans, 281 
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ATSIA Sieboldi, 426 
Fern alley, 414 
ball, Japanese, part of a, 660 
balls, Japanese, 660 
cases, 644 
fronds withering, 138 
Hare’s-foot, 102 
slugs eating, 652 
Stag’s-horn, 578 
the Lady, and its varieties, 534 
Ferns, British, as town plants, 55 
cold-house for, 177 
conservatory, 250 
doing badly, 551 
for indoor decoration, 418 
hardy, for decoration, 240; in a@ town 
garden, 553 in pots, 418 
Maiden-hair, 257, 601; in porous jars, 
102; in winter, 494; not growing, 
578; potting, 652 
old plants v. young ones, 573 
on old walls, 271 
on tree stems, 117 
potting, 152 
propagation of, 55 
raising, 551 
scale on, 80 
seedling, 469 
specimen, in winter, 428 
tints in, 469 
top-dressing, 418 
treatment of, 582 
under stage, 181, 229 
unhealthy, 548 
variegation in, 338 
Fernery, a shady, annuals for, 65 
part of a cold, 177 
plants for moist, 139 
Ferneries, indoor, 444 
Ficus elastica, 490 
Fig Negro Largo, 442 
White Marseilles, 442 
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Figs dropping, 509 
failing, 341 
in pots, 230 
outdoors, growing, 122 
restricting the roots of, : 
Fig-tree not growing, 148 
pruning a 
Fig-trees not fruiting, 403 
old overgrown, 515 
outdoor, pruning, 516 
planting, 95 
pruning, 67 
Finch, foreign, dead, 550 
Madagascar, 588 
Fireplaces, floral decorations for, 130 
Fire Thorn, the, 373 
Kir-trees, climbers on, 620 
fungus on, 179 
Flame-flower, the, 368 
Flax, the common New Zealand, 533 
Flower, a beautiful autumn, 320 
beds, planting, 410 
border, a raised, 318 
garden, making the most of a, 5 
in late autumn, 545 
notes, hardy, 445 
show, working of a, 403 
Flowers and plants in rooms, 585 
by post, sending, 112 
cut, in the house, 508; the supply of, 
264 
Everlasting, preserving, 374 
for children’s gardens, 46 
for Christmas, 544 
for summer border, 403 
for vases, 292 
for wild garden, 34 
for wreath making, 534 
hardy, for cutting, 108; for cutting all 
the year round, 274; notes on, 139, 
305 
in board schools, 574 
in June, 44 
in late autumn, 520 
per post or rail, 143 
some tall-growing hardy, 11 
spring, in the house, 90 
stealing, 142 
white, all the year round, 529 
wild, 596, 631 
Fly, green, and other, 57 
Foam-flower, the, in the rock garden, 629 
Foliage for cut flowers, 149 
for cutting in winter, 574 
for decoration, 518 
Forget-me-nots, 60, 262 
Forsythia suspensa, 155 
Forsythias and the birds, 135 
Fountain basin, aquatics for, 458 
Fowl], a useful, 651 
Fowls eating their feathers, 651 
for table, 651 
green food for, in hot weather, 354 
housing, in winter, 537 
manure, 146 
with leg trouble, 465 
with swollen feet, 299 
Foxglove bloom, monstrous, 232 
Foxgloves, 62 
Fragrance in the garden, 619 
Frame, propagating, 656 
Frames and pits, cold—airing in winter, 
584 
cold, 487 ; ventilating, 34 
Francoa ramosa, 377, 449 
Freesias, 57, 142, 280, 377 
and Fuchsia procumbens, 143 
not blooming, 582 
Fritillaria imperialis, 207, 400 
Meleagris in pots, 196 
Frogs in gold fish pond, 107 
Fruit-bud prospects, 515 
buds and birds, 17 
crops, hardy, notes on, 268 ; 
garden, covering with wire 
592, 613 ; renovating old, 441 
grading, 68 
orchard, planting, 462 
prospects, 95, 204 
room, the improved, 233 
show, R.H.S., 467 
shows and selections, evil effects 
€42 
the future of, 205 
the thinning of, 441 
Fruits, hardy, thinning, 205, 297 
Fruit-tree blossom, 147 
borders, mulching, 54 
manuring, 567 
planting, 613 
protection, 171 
walls, repairing, 591 
Fruit-trees, 393, 416 
and bushes, liming, 65 
and Currants, planting, 463 
and suckers, 652 
applying sewage to, 638 
a Winter wash for, 589 
dressings for, 653 
failing in exposed garden, 372 
for fences, 381 
grafting, ; 
in bloom, protecting, 25 
lifting, 591 
lime-whiting, 12, 143 
moving, 468 
newly-planted, pruning, 589 ; treatment 
of, 462 
non-bearing, 391, 652 
on fence, 393 
pests on, 322 
planting, 567 
pruning, 92, 516 
reducing growth of, 325 
renovating unproductive, 535 
selections of, standard, 466 
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Fruit-trees, spraying, 586 
top-dressing, 563 
washing, 642 
winter dressing for, 610 
Fuchsia buds dropping, 341 
Sunray, 299 
Fuchsias, 124 
a note on, 212 
and Veronicas in the open, 376 
drying off, 435 
for pillars in cool-house, 24 


Pelargoniums, and Salvias, increasing, 


538 
planted out, 449 
propagating, 59 
red-spider on, 
starting, 652 
treatment of, 24, 487, 551 
wintering, 354, 496 
Fungus, 38vU 
Cluster-cup, on Anemones, 185 
on goldfish, 270 
on Lilac leaves, 454 
on Scotch Fir-trees, 179 
on Sycamore leaves, 366 
Orange, on Rose-trees, 186 
Pear-scab, 408 
shot-hole, 408 
Funkia albo-lineata, ¢ 


29 
va 





Funkias, variegated, as pot plants, 190 


G 


AILLARDIAS, 74, 433 
from seed, 219 

Galanthus Imperati Atkinsi, 658 

Elwesi, 432 
Galax aphylla, 24 
Galega, 319 

Hartlandi, 376 

officinalis, 103 
Galls on Oak, 350 
Galtonia candicans, 645, 659 
Galtonias, 290, 33 
Gamma-moth, the, 
Garden, a corner in my, 581 

a cottager’s, 432 

a front, planting, 62 

a, in Dewisland, 13 

a, new plants for, 606 

a, of sweet-smelling flowers, 496 

arches for the, 433 

a seaside, 534 

a Suffolk, 151 

a Torquay, 545 

a weedy, clearing, 580 

a wild, on clayey soil, 214 

birds, 145 

cropping a, 25; a town, 193 


295 








design, 657 
edgingss, 184 





fruit, renovating old, 441 
eround, trenching, 552 
grub in, 137 

erubs in, 179 

hedges for, 108 

insects in, 179 





making alterations in the, 497 

manuring exhausted, 482; 
501 

pests, 332 

planting a, 157 


refuse, 217 

small shrubs for, 69 
structures, 7 

the, in winter, 663 

the reserve, 260 

the, water in, 251 

walk, a, in Peebleshire, 185 
wild flowers for, 34 


work, 10, 22, 36, 50, 63, 78, 93, 106, 118, 
205, 218, 


131, 144, 155, 167, 180, 192, 
5 : 




















in winter, 


230, 242, 256, 269, 283, 298, 311, 325, 
353, 366, 3 389, 394, 413, 
450, 464, 476, 488, 499, 510, 
50, 563, 576, 587, 599, 611, 621, 
350, 664 

G children’s, flowers for, 46 





overcrowding in, 140 
sweet-scented, 52 
Gardenia culture, 313 
Gardenias, growing, 116 
losing their leaves, 490 
Gardening in clay soil, 361 
on the window-sill, 35 
Garlick and Shallots, 146 
Gas-lime, 498 
and Potatoes, 38 
dressing, 624 
Genista etnensis, 307 
fracrans after blooming, 181 
Geranium balkanum, 348 
plants, storing, 398 
Geraniums and Fuchsias in winter, 
diseased, 153 
in winter, 406 
Ivy-leaved, 539 
Gerbera Jamesoni, 11, 285 
Gladiolus Aphrodite, 473 
from seed, 391 
Mrs. F. Field, 575 
Gladiolhi, 33 
after flowering, treatment of, 446 
blue hybrid, 319 
from Langport, 336 
in pots, 169 
notes on, 432 
seedling, 400 
Glasshouses, building and arrangin 
unheated, 19 
Globe Artichokes, 106 
Gloriosa abyssinica, 556 
bulbs not growing, 52 
Carsoni, 556 


20 
398 


g, 547 


5» * 
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Gloriosa grandiflora, 556 
minor, 556 
Rothschildiana, 556 





Gloriosas, 38% 
Gloxinia, a seedling white, 125 
maculata, 26 
Gloxinias, 18, 88, 420 
and Plums, thrips on, 389 
from leaves, 435 
growing, 125 
improved, 4 
in greenhouses, 45 
keeping, 526 
propagating, 341 
seedling, 512 
their care in winter, 435 
Goat-moth, the, 16 
Goat’s Rue, the, 103, 319 
Godetia Duchess of Albany, 584 
rosea jl.-pl., 583 
Godetias, 583 
Goldfinch, 55 
dying, 588 
Gold-fish, fungus on, 243, 270 
Good King Henry, growing, 552, 612 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes, pruning, 
330 
bushes, old, pruning, 437; old, trans- 
planting, 271; pruning, 500 ; sulphur- 
ing, 193; with rank growth, 257 
caterpillar, 17, 366 ; 
caterpillars, destroying, 216 ; early, 160 
cuttings, 271 
saw-fly, the, 126, 295 
the Cape, 96 
Gooseberries, a heavy crop of, 205 
best flavoured, 586 
cordon grown, 268 
green, 230 
in competition, 357 
largest, 354 
pruning, 590 
red and yellow, on same bush, 391 
trellis-trained, 634 
Gorse, double, 228 
Gourd Golden Bell, 455 
the green-warted, Pear-shaped, 482 
Gourds in the flower garden, 455 
ornamental, 431; maturing, 569 
treatment of, 313 
Grafting, late, 92 
Grape Duke of Buccleuch, 518 
Early White, 426 
fruit, the, 568 
Gros Colman, 391 
Gros Maroc, 412 
Hyacinth, Massey’s, 496 
Vine, neglected, 258 
West's St. Peters, 442 
wine, making, 426 
Grapes, bottling, 442 
eolouring, 273, 285 
eracking, 354 
diseased, 393 























failing, 327, 442 
keeping, 371; badly, 635 
late, 1 


mildew on, 233, 257 
Muscat, hastening the ripening of, 271 
scalded, 257 
shanking, 357 
Grass bank, treatment of a, 534 
land for cropping, preparing, 193 
Narcissi in, 520 
Grasses for use during winter, 292 
Green-fly on greenhouse plants, 193 } 
Greenhouse, climbers for, 609 
hardy shrubs in the, 42 
heating a small, 465 
lean-to, heating, 597 
moisture in, 115 
new, stocking a, 656 
plants, overcrowding, 571 ; sediment on 
leaves of, 500 | 
shaded plants for, 360, 421 
Vines in, 638 
Greenhouses, shaded, 448 
sunless, 280 
Greens, winter, 195 
Grevillea robusta losing its leaves, 601 
Grub in Apple, 368 
in garden, 137 
leather-j acket, 204 
Grubs, 91 
eating Begonias, 17 
in cornfield, 228 
in garden, 154, 178, 416 
in soil, 29, 389, 662 
Guano, native, 666 ; using, 513 
Guelder Rose, the, 265 
Guernsey, a note from, 3 


df 











Gum-tree, fruit of the, 202 





Gypsophila, 313, 426 
elegans, 143 
paniculata, 169 


repens, 276 
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ABLITZIA tamnoides, 219 
Hemanthus Katherine, 
487 
Hairbells, annual and biennial, 288 
Harvest bug's, 56, 295 
Hawkweed, the silvery, 336 
Hawthorns, cutting down, 313 
Hazel, spring beauty of the, 29 
Heath, the hybrid winter, 581 
the prickly, 123 
Heaths, hardy, in flower, 175 
Hedge, a Beech, 162 

a mixed, 327 

culture, 123 


growing, 





Hedge, cutting down, 123 
Hornbeam, planting a, 252 
making a, 551 
plant for, 475 
planting a, 612 
pruning and forming, 266 
replacing a worn-out, 620 
Hedges, 414 
and screens clipped, 344 
for garden, 108 
Hedychium, treatment of, 435 
Helenium Bolanderi, 534 
Helianthus, 14 
angustifolius, 14 
Daniel Dewar, 400 
decapetalus, 14 
giganteus, 14 
letitiorus, 14 
mollis, 14 
multiflorus, 14; m. Soleil @ Or, 15 
orgyalis, 14 
rigidus, 14; flowers of, in a jar, 40 
tomentosus, 14 
Helianthuses, 290 
the best, 403 
Helichrysums, 174 
gathering, 275 
Heliotrope in bad condition, 72 
in winter, 232 
winter, 7 
Heliotropes, 346 
as standards, 398 
for autumn blooming, 116 
Helleborus angustifolius, 61 
niger, 618; diseased, 200; n. 
546 
Hemp, the African, 628 
Hen, an egg-bound, 119 
death of, 51, 257 
sitting, 207 
Hens ailing, 623 
death of, LL 
feather-eating, 243 
sitting, care of, 107 
Heracleum giganteum, 362 
Herb garden, planting a, 9 
Herbs, a bed of, 77 
cutting and drying, 80 
Hibbertia dentata, 628 
Hibiscus syriacus, 358, 475 
Hibisci, stove, 346 
Hieracium villosum, 336 
Holly from seed, 589 
hedge, making a, 271 
shoots dying, 253 ; injured, 216 
the yellow berried, 570 
Hollies, clipping, 65 
Hollyhock disease, 11, 181, 416 
leaves, fungus on, 214, 285 
Hollyhocks, 186, 262, 403, 584 
Honesty, 529 
in the border, 659 
white, 631 
Honeysuckle for cutting, 196 
Honeysuckles, 373 
Hops, spent, as manure, 12, 157 
Horse whestnuts, 398 
Hotbed, making a, 490, 638 
House slops, value of, 67 
Houses, climber-clad, 174 
Hoya bella, 299 
carnosa, 449, 470; not thriving, 193 
Hyacinth, a wonderful, 44 
Hyacinths, 403 
after blooming, 500 
failing, 11, 551 
in pots, 421 ; growing, 334 
Italian, 360 | 
Hydrangea Hortensia, 354; H. Mariesi, | 
175, 409 
Lindleyana, 175 
nigra, 175 
paniculata, 175; p. grandiflora, 157, 
358, 517; p. grandijlora, part of | 
group of, in the Royal Gardens, Kew, | 
517 
petiolaris, 307, 345 
rosea, 175 
stellata, 175, 439 
the climbing, 307, 541 
Thomas Hogg, 175 
varieties of the, 175 
Veitchi, 175 
Hydrangeas, 327 
climbing, 475 
culture of, 299 
treatment of, 310 
Hypericum Androsemum, 5: 
aureum, 331 
calycinum, 331 
hircinum, 331 
Hookerianum, 331 
Moserianum, 331 
proficum, 33 
reptans, 409 
Hypericums, the, 331 
Hutchinsia alpina, 486 


major, 








386, 409 





aly 








LEX latifolia, 492 
Imantophyllum ecyrtanthiflorum, 656 
miniatum, 538 ; m. splendens, 88 
Impatiens Sultani, 80 
Incarvillea Delavayi, 399 
India-rubber plant too tall, 578; plant | 
unsatisfactory, 271 
Insect, eggs of, in soil, 500 
in Cherry buds, 42 
in room, 434 
on Apricot-tree, 306 
pests, destroying, 367 ; various, 501 
Insects, 120, 186 
book on, 17 


Insects destroying Pelargoniums, 253 
eating Rose shoots, 137 
in garden, 179 
in outhouse, 470 
on Apple-trees, 295 
on Elm-trees, 252 
on leaf, 332 
Interest, a spring, 660 
Ipsea speciosa, 189 
Iresines, propagating, 27 
Iris, English, from seed, 465 
German, moving, 564 
Kempferi, 538 
Monspur, 305 
stylosa not flowering, 37 
the Algerian, 75 
time, in, 201 
Irises, a feast of, 201 
English, 589 
for pots, 398 
German, 34; not flowering, 207; plant- 
ing, 276 
hardy, 538 
not blooming, 434 
Spanish, a note on, 62; in pots, 532 
Ivy, 69, 266 
a good variegated, 502 
a quick-growing, 565 
golden, losing colour, 638 
Targe-leaved, a screen of, on high trellis, 
293 
plants, lifting old, 252 
scarlet-berried, 30 
screens, 293 
the Cape, 26 
Ivies, 80 
for rockwork, 30 
quick-growing, 570 
Ixias, 310 
cut sprays of, 310 


J 
ACKDAWS and sparrows 
Sweet Peas, 635 
Jacobinia chrysostephana, 8 
January, indoor decorations in, 606 
Jasmine, replanting a, 363 
the common white, pruning, 624 
unhealthy, 648 
white, not blooming, 52, 409 
Jasminum nudiflorum, 373 
Jew’s Mallow, 344 
Jonquils, forced, failing, 656 
June, flowers in, 44 
Juniper, the Plum-fruited, 344 
Juniperus drupacea, 344 


destroying 


K 


AINIT and basic slag, 482 
value of, 130 
Kale, Buda, 77 
Cottagers’, 271 
Scotch, 105 
Kales and Sprouts, feeding, 354 
Kalosanthes, 127, 496, 557 
coccined, 365 
Kerria japonica, single form, 344; j- 
ji.-pl., 345 
King, the, as an exhibitor, 280 
Kitchen garden, manuring, 621 
Knapweed, 630 
Kniphofias, 497 
dividing, 460 
Kochia scoparia, 37 


L 


ACHENALIA, a seedling, 101 
luteola, 101 
orchioides, 101 
pendula, 101 
quadricolor, 101 
tricolor, 101 
Lachenalias, 101, 615 
Leelio-Cattleya Canhamiana, 263; L.-C. 
Digbyano gigas, 469; L.-C. Domini- 
anda, 154 
Land, liming, 450 
Langport, Gladioli from, 336 
Lantana delicatissima, 334 
Tnvicta, 557 
Lantanas, 276, 557 
Lapageria, scale on, 600 
Lapagerias, 268 
failing, 24 
Larkspur, annual, Ensign, 184 
Larkspurs, 184 
Lastrea aristata variegata, 338 
Lathyrus pubescens, 295 
Laurels, cutting down, 208, 436 
pruning, 318, 624 
Lavateras, 15 
Lavender failing to grow, 306, 638 
hedge, pruning, 306 
increasing, 62 
Law— 
Acknowledgment for use of wall, 79 
Allotment, notice to quit, 79 
Bees, 367 
200ks ordered through agent, 425 
Boundary fencing, 537, 600 
Box, removing, 412 
Breach of contract, 11 
Carrier’s Quty, a, 478 
Ghiid bitten by dog, 346 
Contract for service of market gar- 
dener, 132 
Fence, garden, erection upon, 219 
Fight about a garden fence, 284 
Fowl worried by dog, 550 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





| 
Law 
Fruit-trees planted by tenant, 79 
right to remove, 622 
Gardener's engagement, a, 11 
notice, a, 379, 622 
notice—joint situation, 511 
position, a, 207, 402 
wages, a, 145 
Gates across occupation road, placing, 
367 
Greenhouse, contract for purchase and 
delivery of, 478 
objection to, 11 
questions about a, 23 
removing a, 79 
right to remove, 412 
Hedge, difficulty about a, 270 | 
planting, 511 
Holdings, small, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 550 
Income-tax, 354, 478; assessment to 
glass-houses, 340; deduction of tax 
from interest on loan, 439 
Injury to property—the Riot Damage 
Act, 367 
Landlord’s claim against 
small holding, 390 
contract to repair, 665 
Lease of nursery—liability of landlord 
to repair plant, 665 
renewal of, 577 
Letting of house—repudiation by hirer, 
79 
Liability for debt, 425 
Lights, ancient, 622 
Market garden, 119; claim, 181, 231; 
Irish—nxing fair rents, 313; notice 
to quit, 550 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 511; 
lease, 79 ; notice, a, 219, 511 ; notice 
to quit, 402; position, 425 
Notice, a head gardener’s, 313 


tenant of 





to determine service, 119; tenancy 
of orchard, 511 
to quit, 79, 284; house and garden, 
119 
verbal, to quit, 284 
Poor-rate, cost of remitting, 439 
Potatoes not true to name—alleged 
warranty, 
Poultry trespassing, 665 
Prizes at a flower show, 79 
Rates on unoccupied house and garden, | 
11 
| 
| 





Rating of garden ground, 79 
Right to light, 
view, 577 
Rose-trees, removing, 79 
Servants and holidays 
Stock, a neighb our’s 
Sub-tenancy of market garden, 193 
Tenancy agreement, 636 | 
Tenant on quitting, position of, 665 | 
Tenant’s position, a, 478 | 
‘Trees, a neighbour’s, 257 | 
Vegetables, exnibitiny, 390 
Waves during sickness, payment of, 79 
Weeds, the trespasses of, 207 
What notice is necessary? 79 
When does the year of tenancy termi- 
nate? 119 | 
Lawn, 403 | 
ants in, 179 
a weedy, 232, 376, 380, 652 
coarse Grass on, 207 
croquet, renovating, 146 
dressing, 7 | 
in bad condition 


the —a_ neighbour’s 





34, 






















mending a, 436 
Moss on, 37, 466, 538, 589 
new, worm casts on, 132 
renovating a, 193 
sweeping machine, 501 
tennis, Moss in, 181 
topdressing a, 460 
treatment of, 62, 504, 526 
weedy, 411 
worms in, 108, 362 
Lawns, basic-slag for, 513 
in winter, 496 
Leaf-mould, keeping, 656 
Leaves decaying, 638 
injury to, 306 
the season of sere, 386 | 
value of decayed, 500 
when greenest, 225 | 
Leek, M usselburgh, 640 
Leeks, 366 
fine, 640 
Lemon plant, the, 58 
Leptospermum Scoparium, 30 
Lespedeza bicolor, 358 
Lettuce, Hicks’ Hardy White, 423 
Sutton’s Forcing, 109 
Lettuces, 104 
blanching, 354 
early, 21 
for autumn sowing, 
Leucojum, 503 
estivum, 503 
autumnale, 503 . 
tricophyllum, 593 
vernum, 31, 5033 v. 
Libertia formosa, 658 
Lichens on trees, 
Lilac after flowering, 146 
after forcing, 37 
Belle de Nancy, 251 | 
for early flowering, 181 
for forcing, pruning, 203 
Mare Micheli, 383 
Souvenir de Louis Thibaut, 253 
Lilacs, double-flowered, 383 
Hawthorns, etc., cutting down, 313 
new double-flowered, 251 


299 
339 


carpathicum, 503 















Lilacs, pruning, 120, 257 
standard, 187 
treatment of, 188 
Lily, Chinese Sacred, 19 
of the Valley, 199; bed, 401; bed, re- 
making, 538; forced in small pots, 
117; forcing, 12; planting, 426 
stems, insects on, 253 
the African, in a Surrey garden, 447 
the Bermuda, 360 
the Black, 505 
the Caffre, 244 
the Jacobean, 116 
the Madonna, 113, 362 
Lilies and Irises, 6 
Arum, failing, 24 
Belladonna, 465; failing, 459 
culture of, 578 
for a garden in Lincolnshire, 657 
for the garden, 24 
in a Fern-case, 396 
in a garden fair, 113 
Madonna, and Cluster Roses, 33 
some good, 459 
White, and Cluster Roses, 33 
Lilium auratum, 84, 219, 472: a white, 
362 ; failing, 290; repotting, 52 
bulbs, diseased, 496 
candidum, 113, 362; diseased, 226 ; fail- 
ing, 181; moving, 497, 529, 574 
elegans Orange Qween, 225 
Hansoni, 262 
Harrisi, 605 
longiflorum, 435; 1. Harrisi, 360; in a 
window-box, 7 ; the second year, 341 
Ogon, 225 
potting, 526 
Szovitsianum, 485 
testaceum, 354 
Wallichianum in the winter, 435 
Liliums diseased, 239 
failing, 228 
for forcing, 426 
Lime for fruit-trees, 12 
in the garden, 453 
Linaria alpina, 403, 473, 504 
arborea, 363 
Cymbalaria, 472 
purpurea, 504 
Linnet, the, 623 
Linum flavum, 446 
narbonnense, 460 
Lippia repens, 445 
Liquid manure, 193; using, 207 
Lizard, treatment of, 379 
Lizards, 391 
Loam, 334, 638 
Loasa voleanica, 411 
Lobelia cardinalis, 432, 460, 497, 534, 547 
keeping, 354 
tenuior, 385 
Lobelias for stock, 27 
herbaccous, 458 
Logan Berry, planting, 638 
Lonicera fragrantissima, 2 
Lophospermum, 65 
Loropetalum chinense, 69 
Love-bird, Grey-headed, 465 
Luculia gratissima, 656 
Lupin Snow Queen, 290 
the Tree, 260 
yellow Tree, 262 
Lupins, group of Tree, in Mr. Chambers’ 
garden at Haslemere, 260 
Tree, 261, 306 
Lupinus arboreus, 260; a. Snow (Queen, 214 
Lyecaste Skinneri, Jlower of, 498 
Lychnis flos-cuculi rosea, 401 
Haageana, 276 

















ivi 


ACKAYA bella, growing, 59 
Madonna Lily with bulblets on the 
stem, 387 
Magnolia conspicua in a pot, 47 
glauca not flowering, 500 
grandiflora, 354 
Lennei, flower and bud of, 569 
Lennei, Jlowering shoots of, 316 


Magnolias, group of, in the gardens of 


Sir Daniel Cooper, 317 
the, 317 
the Chinese, 569 
under glass, 47 
Maiden’s Wreath, the, 449 
Malva moschata, 380 
Manure, artificial, 182, 430; analysed, 403 
worms in, 56 
Manures for stiff soils, 392 
Marguerite Daisy-fly, the, 253 
Queen Alexandra, 267 
the yellow, increasing, 612 
Marguerites dying off, 281 
white, increasing, 368 
Market growing, 513 
Marrows, Vegetable, 104 
Marvel of Peru, raising from seed, 207 
Maurandya Barclayana, 666 
Maxillaria grandiflora, 41 
Harrisonix, 41 
lutea alba, 41 
picta, 41, 127; p. var, 41 
Sanderiana, 41 
tenuifolia, 41 
venusta, 41 
Maxillarias, 41 
Meadow Saffron, the double white, 377 
Mealy-bug on plants, 439 
on Vines, 108 
Medlar jelly, 257 
Medlars, keeping, 416 
Megasea cordifolia purpurea, 847 
Megaseas, 347 














Melon growing, 324, 371 
Pear, 403 
seed germinating inside the fruit, 325 
Melons, 255, 372 
as cordons, 122, 634 
canker in, 209, 257 
in frame, 48, 641 
in pots, growing, 591 
large ». small, 96 
road-scrapings for, 302 
shading, 144 
Mercury, growing, 612 
Mezereon, the, 29, 80, 228 
Mice and Tulip bulbs, 500 
field, 650 
Mignonette, 323 
and Salpiglossis, failing, 327 
dying, 257 
for winter, 224 
Machet in w pot, 323 
Mildew, a remedy for, 112 
on Grapes, 257, 408 
on open-air Vines, 408 
on Strawberries, 285 
on Vines, 297, 490 
Miltonia Blewi, 17 
Warscewiezi, 97, 127 
Mimuluses, 108, 207 
Mint bed, 565 
beds, making new, 191 
for forcing, 524 
from cuttings, propagating, 160 
Mistletoe, about, 554 
propagating, 466, 538 
Mite, the Currant, 56 
Mixture, a pretty, 348 
Montbretias, 15, 363, 380, 520, 60% 
dividing, 652 
Morel, forcing the, 109 
Moss on lawn, 37, 466, 538, 589 
on soil in pots, 285, 478 
using, in Tomato and Cucumber pots, 
195 
Moth, name of, 470 
the Cabbage, 294 
the small ermine, 203 
Mulberry casting its fruit, 368, 538 
planting, 601 
wine, 426 
Mushroom-bed, insects in, 91 
low temperature of, 24 
making a, 311, 500, 624 
Mushrooms, 76 
diseased, 368 
growing, 527 
Musk Mallow, the, 580 
Mussel seale, the, 91 
Mustard and Cress, 134 
Myosotis, two good kinds, 
Myrtle, the, increasing, 623 
Myrtles, treatment of, 207 
























N 


APZEA dioica, 520 
Narciss, the Paper-white, 137 
Narcissus Agnes Harvey, 225 
Albatross, 164 
Alert, 164 
Bennet Poe, 165 
Betty Berkeley, 596 
Brigadier, 164 
Capax plenus, 15 
Cassandra, 246 
Cleopatra, 274 
Cormoran, 165 
Coronet, 164 
Countess of Strathmore, 519 
Dewdrop, 165 
Dorothy Kingsmill, 164 
Firebrand, 165 
Flambeau, 164 
Furstin Maria Ottingen, 424 
Giant, 165 
Glitter, 165 
Golden Bell, 164 
Great Warley, 165 
Henri Vilmorin, 165 
Hidalgo, 165 
incomparabilis Stella, 174 
King Alfred, 164 
Lady Margaret Boscawen, 164 
Maggie May, 165 
Mme. de Graaf’, 165 
Moonstone, 497 
Mrs. G. Barr, 164 
nanus, 139 
Paper-white, in the open air, 165 
papyraceus, 137 
Peter Barr, 164 
poeticus King Edward VII., 474; p. 
ornatus for forcing, 655 
Pyramus, 165 
Scarletta, 165 
Seagull, 164 
Surprise, 165 
Warley Scarlet, 165 
White Ensign, 363 
White Lady, 411 
White Queen, 164, 459 
Zenith, 165 
Narecissi and Laurel leaves in a vase, 90 
and Pinks in clay soil, 226 
for forcing, 406 
in Grass, 520 
some new Poet’s, 246 
Nectarines, the best, 
ture, 1 
with cracked stones, 341 
yellow fleshed, 416 
Nectria cinnabarina, 529 
Nematus ribesi, 126 
Nemophilas, 84 
Nepeta Mussini, 486, 561 


for outdoor cul- 








Nerine coruscans, 323 
crispa, 324 
flexuosa, 324 
Fothergilli, 324 
Manselli, 324 
sarniensis, 324 
Nerines, 323 
Nertera depressa, 324, 487; in the open 
air, 501, 584 
Nettle, the Chili, 411 
Neviusia alabamensis, 135 
New Zealand, seeds from, 439 
Nicotiana affinis, 129 
glauca, 571 
Sander, 141 
Nonpareil pintail, death of, 489 
treatment of, 465 
Nut bushes, pruning, 108 
Nuts, growing, 436 
Nymphea Marliacea and_ its 
485; M. carnea, 485 
stellata, planting, 582 


varicties, 


O 


AK, galls on, 350 
tree, cutting branches off, 16 
OxBITUARY— 
Miles, the late Mr., of Wycombe Abbey, 
512 
Odontoglossum erispum, 198 
pulchellum majus, 644 
Odontoglossums, repotting, : 
Oil stoves with air tubes, 
Oleander, cutting down, ¢ 
not blooming, 406 
treatment of an, 94, 193 
unhealthy, 551 
Oleanders, 13° 
not flowering, 368 
Olearia Haasti, 241 
insignis, 241 
macrodonta, 241; part of a group of, in 
an Irish garden, 449 
nitida, 241 
stellulata, 241 
Olearias, the, 240 
Oncidium concolor, 237 
Onions, autumn-sown, 110 
for seed, 612 
for special purposes, 25 
large, 603 
manuripvg ground for, 580 
notes on, 454 
spring-sown, failure of, 169 
Tripoli, 105 
winter, 241, 
315 
Onosma tauricum, 262 
Orange Ball-tree in Scotland, 436 
flower, the Mexican, 111, 135, 162 
the White, of Blidah, 415 
treatment of, 94 
tree, seedling, ¢ 
Orchard houses, 122 
liquid-manure for the, 610 
pests, 3 
the winter toilet of the, 610 
trees, neglected, 562, 652 
Orchids for warm greenhouse, 594 
growing, 544, 616 
hardy, 368 
moisture-loving, hardy, 299 
peat-Moss for, 644 
potting, 594 
some of our native, 296 
the terrestrial, 349 
various, treatment of, 644 
Orchis foliosa, 296 
the Madeira, 296 
Ornithogalum arabicum, 128, 487 
biflorum, 128 
devolutum, 128 
latifolium, 128 
longibracteatum, 128 
narbonnense, var. pyramidale, 128 
nutans, 128 
thyrsoides, 128 
Overcrowding in gardens, 140 
the evils of, 114 
Oxalis Bermuda, 310 
enneaphylla, 185 













338; how to keep them, 





te 
y. BONY, A nemone-flowered, Philome ly 
617 
a single-flowered tree, 337 
a treein the garden at Babworth Ree- 
tory, Notts., 7 
Peonies, 214, 460 
failing, 257 
herbaceous, 617 ; raising from seed, 103 
transplanting, 391 
Tree, 337 ; failing, 193 
Palm failing, 615 
in a window, treatment of, 207 
repotting, 24 
watering a, 526 
Palms, repotting, 606 
treatment of, 100 
Pampas Grass, 561, 596 
Pancratium caribeum, repotting, 612 
illyricum, 94 
speciosum, 349 
Pansy, Tufted, Blue Bell, 276; Blue Tit, 
248; Britannic, 150; Cream Perfec- 
tion, 248; E. C. Barlow, 248; Gene 
Baden Powell, 150; Jackdaw, 
King-cup, 150; Kitty Hay, 1 
Marian Waters, 248; Melampus, 150; 
Molly Pope, 150; Mrs. Cooper, 248; 


ool 
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Pansy, Mrs. E. A. Cade, 114, 150, 504; Mrs. Peach-tree in pot, pruning, 12 Pigeon manure, 26 Plums, thinning, 325 
W. Greenwood; Peace, 248; Pem- position for, 510 Pilea muscosa, 533 Plum-tree, grafting a, 508 
broke, 150: Rose Noble, 150; Sun- Peach-trees a forcing, 273 | Pillar plants, 296 Plum-trees not fruiting, 272 
beam, 248; Sunshine, 150; Swan, crowded, | Pine beetle, the, 522 old, 642 
447; Sydenham Yellow Bedder, 245; | disbud ade 624 } saw-fly, the, 126 pinching, 490 
White Champion, 248 ; Woodcock, | in bad condi'ion, 96 shoots, insects on, 216 silver leaf in, 178 
248; Yellow Beauty, 248 mildewed, 299 | the Monterey, 70 Poinsettia blooms flagging, 578 
Pansies. 84 newly-planted, pruning, 538 trees unhealthy, 332 Polyanthus, yellow, 174 
and Calceolarias dying, 285 outdoor, 383 Pines, planting, 154 Poly: unthuses, Gold-laced and Fancy, 183 
and Iris for table decoration, 264 pruning, 357, 641 Pink Mrs. Sink ns, 652; forcing, 435 in the Grass, 200 
Cluster-cup fungus on, 186 red-spider on, 412 the Sand, 433 in the wild garden, 142 
failing, 219 | spider-infested, 94 Pinks from layers, propagating, 346 | part of a border of, 304 
Tufted, 46, 129, 245; a simple means of treatment of, 95 in the garden, 74 Polygonum baldschuanicum, 24, 538 
increasing, 646; an appreciation, 504 ; young, too vigorous, 299 prop: wating, 237 Poppy, the Californian Bush, at Elthan, 
and Pansies from Rothesay, 237; and Pear Beurré Bosc, 500 Pinus insignis, 70 Torquay, 375 
their improvement, 46 ; autumn pro- Beurré Diel, 491 Pittosporums, 414 White Swan, 607 
pagation for spring planting, 186 5 bloom falling, 169 Plant, a good room, 149 Poppies, 546 
tailing, 165; for autumn displays, Catillac, 635 an old cottage garden, 358 annual, for cutting, 606 
486: for late summer display, 1733 | Comte de Lamy, 516 cleaning, 303 | for garden and table decoration, 34 
for spring planting, 140 ; erowing, in crop, the, 269, 491 culture, artificial, 597 | Iceland, 175 
pans, 486; old v. young plants, 290; Forelle, 491 for forcing a pretty, 609 Shirley, and Grasses, 35 
planting, preparing the ground Glou Morceau, 535 for hedge, 475 | Porches, plants for, 396 
for, 596; propagating, 362 ; propaga- Jargonelle, 205 Plants, a few good pillar, 384 Portico, small, plants for, 418 
ting, for autumn planting, 318; | Josephine de Malines, 540 alpine, growing in Sphagnum, 260 | Portulacas, 47 
seasonable work among, 226 ; sowing leaves diseased, 169; shrivelling, 180 and bulbs, hardy, planting, 414 flowers for the dry weather, 306 
seeds of the, 3 some new, 245; Mari¢ Louise d’Uccle, 357 and shrubs for foreing, 845 5 under the | Potato boom, the, 82 
trimming old pl: ints, 84; v. Pansies, inidge, the, 228 drip ot trees, 375 booms, 331 
120; yellow, 150, 546 | Princess, 535 and the weather, 324 | Carltonian, 549 
Papaver nudicaule, 112 scab fungus, 408 by post, sending, 129 | Charles Fidler, 
Paradise and Quince-stocks, 442 Seckle, ' climbing, for building in smoky district, | Clarke’s Late Mainerop, 130 
stocks, 589 Swan’s 468 644: for hot walls, 303; for shady Cosmopolitan, 77 
Parakeet losing its feathers, 145 Winter Nelis, 510 places, 630; for trellis, 200; for walls, | crop, failure of, 259; the, 254 
Paris Daisy, the white, 458 wood, cankered, 463 327; in the conservatory, | Discovery, 9 
Paris-green, 193 Pears and Apples for espaliers, 492; in desirable, fine foliaged, for greenhouse | diseased, 526 
and caterpillars, 126 Suffolk, 269 j and table, 130 | Duchess of Cornwall, 633 
Parks, West-end, 246 blackened, 565 fine foliaged, hardy, for lawns, 5 | Harly Puritan, 77 
Parrot ailing, 193 cracking, 380, 414, 526 fine_leaved, for windows in winter, 396 | Eightyfold, 621 
ereen Amazon, 79 dropping, 209 | for a hedge, 555 | Eldorado, 217 
erey, 231; ailing, early, 391 | for a new garden, 606 Evergood, 49, 454, 501, 548 
pulling out its feathers, 489 late, 635 for a shaded position, 584 | for name, 403 
treating Amazon, 367 manures for, 426 for a small portico, 417 for wet soil, 52 
Parrotia persica, 29 November, 492 } for bank, 276 ground, 104 ; manuring, 604 
Parsley, 104 | preserved, for bed, 12 King Edw ard VIL, 553 
growing, 106 spotted, 437 | for border, 659 ; with east aspect, 80 leaves spotted, 244 
on clay soil, 52 training, 587 for chalky soils, 299 Northern Star, 244, 287, 311, 315, 339 
winter, turning black and dropping, 208, 228 | for cold greenhouse, 181 402, 430, 450, 454, 476, 498 ; in Ireland, 
Parsnips, 640 winter, late, 535 | for conservatory, 481 
manuring for, 638 ' Pear-tree failing, 179, 513 for cool-house, 247 | notes, 476, 548 
Passiflora atro-purpurea, 495 Jargonelle, in bloom, 148 for dry borders, 198, 214 | plots, hoeing, 134 
coerulea, 495; pruning, 578; ©. race- pruning, 526 for east rockwork, 46 | prospects, 22 
mosa, 495 slug, 380 for glazed verandah, 513 Scottish Triumph, 640 
edulis, 495 unhealthy, 120 for greenhouse, 578 sets, treatment of. 634 
Imperatrice Eugenie, 495 Pear-trees and birds, 601 for greenhouse wall, 665 | Sir J. Llewellyn, 554 
kermesina, 495 | large, recuperation of, 653 | for hanging baskets, 89 Sir Walter Raleigh, 604 
quadrangularis, 495 planting, 587 for moist fernery, 13% Society, the National, 662 
racemosa, 495 | Peat-Moss for Ore hids, 644 for north border, 500 stem, with tubers, 392 
Raddiana, 495 manure, 12, 439, 578 for north walls, 37 Sutton’s Ideal, 465 
trifasciata, 495 | Pelargonium failing, 72, 153 for porches, 396 The Crofter, 580, 640 
Watsoniana, 495 } for greenhouse wall, 12 | for rock garden, 244 Tim Gray, 120 
Passifloras, 532 | Ivy-leaved, unhealthy, 207 for rockwork border, 34 Triumph, 423 
Passion-flower, 414 leaves unhealthy, 52 for shade, 362 Up-to-Date, 21, 454, 604 
Passion-flowers, the, 495 Raspail for winter flowering, 1Z for shaded border, 447, 485 Windsor Castie, 549 
Paullinia thalictrifolia, 18 the Zonal, 44 for shaded greenhouse, 421 Potatoes, 22 
Pea beetle, the, 306 Pelargoniums, failure with, 153 | for succession in beds, 403 black seab of, 240 
Blue Everlasting, 295 for winter flowering, 132 | for the early autumn, 279 British Queen, lifting, 392 
Chelsea Gem, 49 | from seed, 532 : | for the table, 240 c soloured, for exhibition, 621 
Gradus, 49 growing, treatme nt of, | for wall, 74 cross-fertilising, 599 
William L., 48 insects destroying for wall top, 391 diseased, 310, 454 
Peas, diseased, 157 | in the winter, 310. | for window-box, 75 disease resisting, 501 
dwarf, 569 Ivy-leaved, 346 from frost, protecting, 629 early, 283 
early, 48, 77; failing, 110 cented-leaved, 117 greenhouse, for late autumn and win- | failing, 233 
failing, 186, 205, 255, 306 show, 435 ter, 313 | for exhibition, £ 
first crop, 568 twelve good, 327 hard-wooded, after flow ering, 267 for seed saving 
for late sowing’, 160 two good double, for winter, 190 hardy, 348; edging, 313; flowering, | tor small gard 
voing off, 180 | unhealthy, 208, 612, 652 taking notes, 290; flowering, the | from seed. raising, 365 
ereen, bottling, 258; in November, winter-flowering, 202 mulching of, 214; growing, 7; ina | growing out, 402 
498 ; preserving, 38 } Zonal, 449, 470, 656; failing, 126; from | bed near high wall, 285; in country | high propagation of, 343 
ground for, 580 | seed, 52; wintering, 380 wardens, 520; in pots “for cold-house, | in pots, 569 
in October, 501 | Pentstemons, 174, 274, 425, 617 138 ; in the greenhouse, 532; staking, | new varieties of, 450 
pests attacking » 204 beautiful, 291 141 | of recent introduction, 453 
some good dws arf, 662 | in the open, 551 housing the, 350 pitting, 366 
Sweet, 173, 348 401, 432, 646; | Perennials, bulbs, etc., for a shady border, in bloom in Dorset, 504 preparing ground for, 479 
flowering sprays of, in @ vase, 303 5 391 in cold-frame, moving, 666 | raising new, 180 
annual and pe srennial, a compar son, from seed, 84, 290 indoor, in the open air, watering, 359 | scabbed, 408 
290: as cut flowers, 303; assisting, hardy, for present planting, 214; for in flower in Aberdeenshire, 486 | seed, 24 ; size of, 568 
in mid- season, 240: colours of, 24; smoky town, 12 in rooms, watering, 290 | spraying, QV7 
failing, 275, 357; germinating badly, propagating, 434 mealy-bug on, 439 storing, 94, 405, 552 
625 growing, 6; how to keep them tall, bene ath trees, 11 on garden walls, growing, 200 testing, 82 
growing, 213; how to prolong the | Pernettya, 123 overpotting, 57 well-kept, 104 
display, 289; in November, 496; in | in fruit, 123 pillar, 296 wintering seed, 454 
pots, 62; jackdaws and_ sparrows | Pernettyas not fruiting , 612 rock, for July—September, 132 yellow -fl-shed, 108 
destroying, 635; planting in clumps, Pest on Rose-trees, 33° seaside, 606 Pot- Feet making, 264 
174: raising new, 35, 80; sowing, Pests on fruit-trees, 350 shade-loving, 533 Poultry, fattening, 551 
132 ; specialising, 62 ; what they need orchard, 3 some waterside, 354 feeding of, 537 
at this season, 226 Petasites fragrans, 7 the etherisation of, 72 selecting voung stock, 243 
Peach Alexander outdoors, 92 Petunias, double, 26 the hardiness of, 183 | Primrose Giant White, 646 
and Nectarine wall trees, double white, 28 trailing, 91; for boxes, 618 reversion, 200, 245 
and Nectarine, the, disbudding, 121 in window, 15 twelve hardy, 290 the wild English, 245 
buds dropping, 205 | saving double, 271 two continuous flowering, 167 Primroses, 15 
Hale’s Early, 330 | Phaius, repotting, 212 under trees, 252 : and Polyanthuses, 114, 193 
house, woodlice in, 98 Phalwnopsis in leaf-soil, erowing, 543 useful fine-foliaged, 518 | blue, reverting to red, 165 
leaf curl, 281 | Reimstadtiana, 543 waterside, 376 double, and other spring flowers, 235 5 
leaves blistered, 143, 178, 204, 229 ; curl- Sanderiana, 281 | window, in London in winter, 558 in summer, 184 
ing, 216; failing, 244 ; thrips on, 382 ; Philadelphus grandifiorus, 373 { Plantain Lilies, 108 growing in the Grass under trees, 114 
unhealthy, 382 treatment of, 417 Planting for winter effect, 482 hardy, 304; double, 282 
planting a, 510 Philesia buxifolia, 2 out, after, 224 their place in the garden, 646 
Royal George, 488 Phlox Coquelicot, 497, 520 Plumbago failing, 18 treatment of, 460 
shoots, stopping, 327 leaves unhealthy, 127 Larpente in the north, 546 wild, gathered in Devon on January 10, 
Peaches and Apricots in greenhouse, 341 | Phloxes, 376, 496 Plumbagos, 59, 178 632 
and Nectarines in unheated house, 372 dwarf, 276 Plu Bryanston Gage, 562 Primula, Chinese Royal White, 224; The 
and Vines, watering, 403 | herbaceous, eek how often should they Comte @ Althani’s Gage, 437, 463 Duchess, 45 
bud dropping in, 147 be divided, 575 crop, notes on the, 352; the, 167 japonica, @ group of, 361 
disbudding, 55 perennial, 186 Early Favourite, 568 Kewensis, 99, 628 
diseased, 208 planting herbaceous, 13 for wall, 372 obconica rosea, 137 
dropping their fruit, 612 twelve good, 490 Green Gage, 324 Sieboldi in cool greenhouse, 18 
early outdoor, 302 Phormium tenax, 533, 631 Pond’s Seedling, 468 stellata, 88 
failing, 327, 412, 426 Phyllocactus grandis, 655 Rivers’ Early Prolific, 302 the donble white, propagating, 132 
falling, 23 increasing the, 285 stocks, grafting, 52 the Star, 88 
in pots, 204 treatment of, 120 the Myrobella, 255 Vv erticillata, 80 
mildewed, 297 Phyllocacti, 655 Victoria, 414 Primulas, 199 
outdoor, 171 Physalis Franchetti, 169 Washington, 442 and Cinerarias a second year, 18 
planting, 562 Physalises, 396 Plums and Pears failing, 273 Chinese, 224; damping, 513; failing, 
scale on, 191 Picalilli, 405 | four months’ supply of, 382 551 
stones splitting in, 416 Picotees, yellow ground, for the border, French Mirabelle, 426 damping, 666 
thinning, 191 659 some Gage, 324 double, 153 
Peach-tree, green-fly on, 313 | Pigeon, death of, 39% some good, 371 feeding, 377 








Profit, growing for, 311 
Prune, why do we ? 586 
Pruning, long spur, 538 
Prunus Amyegdalus, 85 
Davidiana, flowering shoot of, 87; in 
bloom in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 85 
divaricata, 111 
Jacquemonti, 111 
subhirtella, 111 
tomentosa, 111 
triloba, 176; t. l.-pl., 111, 462 
Prunuses, some early-flowering, 111 
Pteris argyrea, 328 
cretica albo-lineata, 338 
nemoralis variegata, 338 
tricolor, 338 
Wimsetti, 152 
Puff-balls, 193 
Pullets, early laying, 465, 512, 550 | 
loss of, 665 | 
Pyramid-trees, 589 
Pyrethrum roseum in New York, 838 
Pyrethrums, 200, 214, 248, 276, 433 
Pyrus baccata, 203 
coronaria, 203 
floribunda, 203 
japonica, pruning, 3: 
prunifolia, 203 
Schiedeckeri, 203 
spectabilis, 203 
Pyruses, a few good, 203 | 


UASSIA in the garden, 216 
Quince, the Japan, 202 
| tree, growth on, 127; not flowering, 
| O71 
af 


trees, planting, 426 
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AINS, excessive, ». seed sowing, 76 | 
Ranunculus, 52u 
| asiaticus semi-double French (de Caen), 
showing habit of plant, 288 ; a. semi- 
double French, 289 
Raspberry bed, making a new, 585 
bushes, digging between, 299 
canes, 122; dying, 172; failure of, 234; 
moving, 439 
notes on the, 297 
suckers, 327 
the new autumn, 403 
Raspberries, 371 
after fruiting, 193 
failing, 148, 638 
insects destroying, 137 
in summer, planting, 234 
Red-spider on Peach-trees, 412 
Reed, the New Zealand, in an Oxford- | 
shire garden, 619 
Rhodanthes, 41 
for autumn blooming, 346 
Rhodedendron Anthopogon, 161 
a semi-double, 228 
campanulatum, 161 
campylocarpum, 161 
ciliatum, 161 
cinnabarinum, 161 | 
Cunningham’s White, 187 | 
Edgworthi, 161 | 
Everestianum, 103 
formosum, 161 
Fortunei and its hybrids, 528 
fulgens, 161 
Gibsoni, 161 
glaucum, 161 | 
hybrid Javanese Sybil, 43 
Keysii, 161 
lepidotum, 161 
Luscombei 528 
niveum, 161 
ponticum, 266 
precox, 2 
Roylei, 161 
Smithi aureum, 86 
triflorum, 282 
Veitchianum, 71, 161 
virgatum, 161 
Yunnanense, 492 
Rhododendrons, cutting back, 354, 589 | 
failing, 86, 135 ; to open, 208 
for tubs, 216 
from seed, raising, 526 
hardy, 103 
hybrid Javanese, 43 
layering, 188, 373 | 
planting, 228 
the smaller Himalayan, 161 
Rhubarb, 104, 195 
diseased, 24 
forcing, 109, 565 | 
forwarding outdoor, 21 
from seed, 38 
getting it early outdoors, 640 
moving, 538 
planting, 423 
pulling, 155 
red, 590 
stems, 180 
transplanting, 439 
Richardia albo-maculata, 212 
hastata, 211 
hybrida Solfatara, 211 | 
melanoleuca, 211 
Pentlandi, 211 
Road-scrapings for flower-beds, 108; for | 
Melons, 392 ; for Zonal Pelargoniums, | 
189 | 
Rochea coccinea, 365 
Rockets, cutting over of white and other, 
248 
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Rockets, double, 214 
Rockfoil, the Horn-leaved, 561 
Rock garden at Friar Park, well placed 
stones in, 335; making a, 422; plants 
for, 244; well set stones in, 335 
gardens, 446 
Madwort, the, 156; and its varieties, 
658 
Roekwork, border plants for, 34 
east, plants for, 46 
Romneya, 11 
Coulteri, 285, 380; at Eltham, Torquay, 
375; in pots, 466; on heavy soil, 422 5 
planting, 652 
Room plant, a useful, the Aralia, 574 
Root cutting's, 114 
Roots, miscellaneous, 603 
Rosa Brunonis, 615 
multiflora, 277; m. de la Grifferaie 
278; on a cottage porch, 277 
polyantha, 277 
rugosa repens alba, 616 
Wichuriana and Austrian Brier, prun- 
ing, 37 
Rose, a beautiful hedge, 378 
a beautiful new Rambler, 238 
Abricote and others failing, 526 
Aglaia failing to bloom, 219, 257 ; 
pergola, 378 
a good climbing, 264 
a good new garden, 378 
Aimee Cochet, 407, 616 
Alice Graham, 136, 626 
Alice Hamilton, 616 
Alice Lindsell, 626 
Amateur Peyssier, 87 
Annie Marie Soupert, 626 
Antoine Rivoire, 291 
Apotheker G. Hofer, 615 
Ard’s Pillar, 136 
Aurore, 176 
a useful new, for pots, 471 
autumn-flowering red, for trellis, 456 
beds, carpet plants for, 507 ; renovat- 
ing, 544 
Belle Vichysoise, 351 
Ben Cant, 626 
3ennet’s Seedling, 263 
Bessie Brown, 483 
Betty Berkley, 616 
Blane double de Courbet, heps or seed 
pods of, 451 
blooms, improving the colour of, 512 
Blush Rambler, 136 ; in pots, 470 
Boadicea, 211 
buds, the selection of, 322 
Cardinal, 616 
caterpillar on, 186 
Chameleon, 626 
Chas. Lefebvre with no shoots or foliage, 
211 
China, Queen Mab, 493 
Claire JTacquier, 388, 471 
Climbing Captain Christy, 507 ; Caro- 
line Testout, 198; Cecile Brunner, 
616; for trellis, 426; in greenhouse 
starting into growth, 558 ; Niphetos 
failing, 176; N. under glass, 558; N. 
with malformed buds, 111 
Clothilde Soupert, 419 | 
Commandant Felix Faure, 626 
Comtesse de Cayla, 136, 456 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 254 | 
Corena, 626 | 
Countess of Cairns, 615 | 
Crimson Rambler dying, 564; newly 
planted, pruning, 638 ; not blooming, 
558; pruning, 271; variations in, 
309; with blotched growths, 4; 
with mildewed buds, 257; with mil- 
dewed foliage, 380 
cut down to the ground, 403 
David Harum, 197, 615 
Dean Hole, 626 
Debutante, 210 
Dorothy Perkins, 278, 309, 425 
Earl of Dufferin, 291 | 
Earl of Warwick, 626 
Edmund Deshayes, 429 
Elise Rubichon, 136, 264 
Elizabeth Kitto, 136 
England’s Glory, 198 
Etoile de France, 223, 626 
Etoile de Lyon not opening, 352 
Euphrosyne, 364 
Florence Pemberton, 136 
for arch, 626 
Fortune’s Yellow growing too freely, 


On 








478; losing its foliage, 257; not 
flowering, 512 | 
Frau Karl Drusehki, 264, 625 | 
Frau Lilla Rautenstrauch, 136, 292, 
626 


Frau Peter Lambert, 136, 197 

Furben Konigen, 136, 292 

Gabrielle Pierrette, 615 

garden, a new, 223; picturesque fea- 
tures in the, 8 

Garden Robinson, 124 

Gertrude, 136 

Gloire de Dijon failing, 166; in pot, 
136; pruning, 193; with bare shoots 
at bottom, 526 

G. Nabonnand, 493; a companion to, 
364 

Gottfried Keller, 616 

Grand Duchesse Anastasie, 351 

Grand Mogul, 388 

Grosseherzog von Oldenburg, 615 

Gruss an Teplitz on arch, 513; pruning, 
364, 656 

Gustave Grunerwald, 456, 616 

Harry Kirk, 616 | 

hedges, 532; pruning, 644 | 

Hon. Edith Gifford, 332 

Hugh Dickson, 626 


Rose Irish Elegance, 616 


Irish Harmony, 616 

Ivory, 136 

J. B. Clarke, 626 

Johanna Sebus, 493 

John Ruskin, 626 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 443 

Koningen Carola, 616 

Lady Curzon, 616 | 

Lady Sarah Wilson, 388 

Lady Waterlow, 136, 150 

La France not expanding 
526 

leaf black blotch, 368; unhealthy, 271 

leaves blotched, 271, 391; curling, 219; 
fungus on, 483; injured, 378, 434 

Liberty, 238 

L’Ideal, 53: 

Ligne Arenberg, 136, 264 

Longworth Rambler, 351 

Macartney failing to open, 407 

Maharajah, 616 

Maman Cochet and its white 
good companions for, 512 

Manda’s Triumph, 291 

Maréchal Niel, 176; cankered, 181; 
flowering a second time, 65 ; in a pot, 
592; in cool greenhouse, 443; prun- 
ing, 198; removing, 513; under glass, | 
pruning, 426 

Marguerite Guillot, 136, 332 

Mildred Grani, 419, 626 

Mme. Abel Chatenay poor in colour, 429 

Mme. Amelie Charrin, 451 

Mme. Antoine Mari, 429 

Mme. Charles de Luze, 616 

Mme. d’Arblay, 277 

Mme. Durand, 628 

Mme. Edmee Cocteau, 616 | 

Mme. Edmee Metz, 197 | 

Mine. Jean Dupuy, 456, 661 

Mme. Joseph Combet making strong 
growths, 277 

Mme. Jules Gravereanx, 125, 626 

Mme. Louis Poncet, 532 

Mine. Lucien Linden, 309 

Mine. Mina Burbanson, 429 

Mme. N. Levavasseur. 136 | 

Mme. Paul Olivier, 136 

Monsieur Desir, 42 | 

Mons. Joseph Hill, 626 | 

Monthly, turning green, 322 


its blooms, 








sport, 


Mrs. A. Byass, 616 

Mrs. A. Chancler, 616 
Mrs. B. L. Rose, 136 

Mrs. David McKee, 626 
Mrs, Edward Mavwley, 643 
Mrs. Flight, 616 


Mrs. Orpen, 616 

Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, 605 

Mrs. W. J. Grant with unhealthy 
foliage, 145 

Nelly Briand, 136 

Niphetos with greenish blossoms, 169 

not blooming, 309 

of Sharon, the, 475 

Paul Lede, 136 

Perle des Jardins failing to open, 

Perle des Jaunes, 616 

Perle des Neiges, 126, 210, 238 

Perpetual Thalia, 210 

pests, some, 166 

Pharisaier, 483 | 

Philadelphia Rambler, 616 

plants suddenly dying, 327 

Prince de Bulgarie, 211, 331 | 

Princess Charles de Ligne, 136 

Principessa de Napoli, 419 

Queen of Sweden, 616 

Rambler, pruning, 332 

rich velvety crimson, 425 | 

Robert Scott, 197 | 

saw-flies, the, 216 

Senateur Belle, 186 

shoots, insects eating, 137 

Snowstorm, 210 | 

Society’s schedule, 238 | 

Soleil d’Or failing, 310 

Souvenir d’Helene, 136 

stocks, the preparation of, 322 

Sultan of Zanzibar making small wood, 
308 

Tea, Rambler, 126; swlphwrea, 573 

the Altai, 238 

the Wallflower, 310 

tree unhealthy, 281 

trees, orange-fungus on, 186 

Victor Verdier, 544 

Waltham Rambler, 136 

W. A. Richardson in the north of Scot- 
land, 364; on an east wall, 341 | 

White Moss, failing, 626 | 

white, wanted, 388 | 

William Notting, 616 | 

With injured growth, 176 

yellow hybrid Tea, 285 

oses, udditions to various classes of, 426 

ammonia, household, for, 98 

as flowering shrubs, 86 

as single bushes, 456 

autumn blooming, 507 ; blooming stand- 
ards, 456; flowering, for South Dur- 
ham, 652; potted, pruning, 605 > the 
beauty of, 351 

Banksian, propagating, 87 | 

beautiful Tea, 428 

beds of natural weeping, 332 

Blanche Moreau and White 
blooming, 351 

blighted, 429 | 

classing of, 429 

climbing, for back wall of greenhouse, 
578 ; for cemented wall of house, 403; | 

for circular beds, 378; for poles, 309 ; 

for south-west wall, 351; for Wales, 

419; for wall of greenhouse, 513; 








526 





Jath not | 





Roses for west wall, 
pruning, 666; mildew on, 309; mov- 
ing, 364; planting in shallow: soil, 
56; with scorched buds, 285 

cluster, 471 

crimson, for sloping beds, 391 

curious, 263 

dark, for autumn hlooming, 407 

dark red and clear pink, for beds, 420 
deteriorating, 444 

early pot treatment of, 166 

failing, 254; to grow, 351 


4120; greenhouse, 






for arbour, 443 

for a small garden, selection of, 478 
for a wet climate, 420 

for fence, 37 

for four beds, 380 

for hoardings with eastern aspect, C01 
tor level plot of land, 395 

for new house, 291 

for pergola, 600 

tor shady 4-foot fence, 638 

for small cool greenhouse, 420 

for small Rose warden, 332 

for trellis fence, 513 

for various positions, 363 

for walls, 443 


fountain, ° 

from cuttings, 313 

crowing too freely, 407 

half-standard, selection of, 354 

half-standards, for sunny lawn, 426 

hardy Tea, for cutting, 277 

hybridising, 558 

hybrid Perpetuals, which should not be 
budded on Manetti, 589; Tea, 483; 
failing, 419; Teas, with orange and 
yellow shading, 331 

improving clay soil for, 98 

in light soil, 661 

in outside border, planting, 44 

in town gardens, 493 

in winter, protecting, 500 

La France and Grace Darling, failing to 
open, 864 

liquid-manure for, 166 

manuring, 626 

mildewed, 108, 309, 500 

mulching, 493 

new garden, 615 

newly-budded, removing, 456 

on arches, 278 

on multiflora stocks, 52 

on own roots ». seediing Brier, 388 

on seedling Briers, grafting, 443 

on the Manetti stock, failing, 589 

orange-fungus on, 156 

own-root, 53% 

Paul Lede and Mme. Eugene 


Qe 


Lif 








Bouillet, 


pegged down, 354 

pink Monthly, failing, 327 

planting, 426; on a heavy soil, 428; 
own-root, 124 

Polyantha, for beds and pots, 456 

pot, compost for, 612; in cold-house, 
278 

potted, for small greenhouse, 589 

preparing clay soil for, 517 

profitable garden, 493 

pruning, 30, 70, 451, 661 

Rambler, as pot plants, 98 

red climbing, for cool greenhouse, 429 

refusing to open, 232 

root grafting, 500 

Scotch, 223 

seasonable notes 

selection of, 354; 
601 

should they be planted in spring or 
autumn, 493 

single, 395; Tea, 41 

six, for wall, 351 

six most highly perfumed, 551 

so-called climbing, left unpruned, 592 

some favourite Hybrid Tea, 264 

some good Gallica, 264 

some late, 532 

some new, 136 

some new pink Hybrid Teas, 197 

some of the newer Hybrid Tea, in the 
forcing-house, 56 

standard and climbing, for a beginner, 
426; preserving, 420; producing 
growths from ground, 408 

striking, in March, 16 

summer and autumn-blooming Ram- 
bler, 210 

sweet-scented autumn-blooming, 285 ; 
Tea, 33% 

tall-growing, to show over hedge, 420 

Tea and H.T., in pots, 176; for exhibi- 


196, 308 
for cold 








situation, 





tion, 643 ; for forcing next winter, 41 ; 
fore- 
188 


for greenhouse, 425 ; for winter, 
ing, 41; grown in cool houses, 
in pots, 149; over-protecting, 
pruning, for winter-blooming, 
twelve erect-growing, 332 
Tea-scented, 238 
the Rock, 598 
Weeping, 254 
weevils injuring, 157 
wild, at Fairfield, Hitchin, 395 
with blighted growths, 407 
with burnt foliage, 368 
with green centres, 207, 277 
with unhealthy foliage, 232 
Roses, Christmas, 583; in tubs, 597 ; 
in tubs, growing, 487; position for, 
94 
Rubus deliciosus, 293 
nutkanus, 293 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow, 1389 
hirta, 46 
Runner Beans, 159 
Rust on Vallota leaf, 522 
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AFFRONS, the double Meadow, 472 
Salading, winter, 423 
Salads, early, 579 
in boxes, 498 
Salpiglossis, the, 46, 320 
Salsafy, growing, 108 
roots of, forked, 549 
running to seed, 65 
Salvia splendens, 193 
Salvias failing, 138 
Sand and drought, 339 
Sandwort, the Balearic, 496 
Satin-flower, the crimson, 285 
Savoys, 77 
Saxifraga apiculata, 97, 140 
ceratophylla, 561 
Cotyledon, 236 
granulata fl.-pl., 213 
minima, 446 
Saxifragas for rocky wall, 183 
Saaifrage, the double Meadow, 213 
the Meadow, 262 
Scabiouses for bedding, 214 
Seale on Coronilla, 616 
on ferns, 80 
on Peaches, 191 
Schizanthus papilionaceus, 108 
the, in pots, 224 
Schizocodon soldanelloides, 200 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides, 307 
Schizostylis coccinea, 120, 244, 490 
Scilla bifolia var. taurica, 657 
early, 657 
Screens in the garden, 336 
Sea Hollies, 290 
Lavenders, 363 
Seakale, 105, 553 
failing, 621 
for amateurs, 640 
forced, in boxes, 612 
forcing, 450 
in spring, planting, 25 
late, 53 
propagating, 104 
Sea-salt as a manure, 633 
Sea-sand for plants, 141 
Sedum spectabile, 320; s. atro-purpureum, 
387 
spurium, 139 
Seed, sowing, 124; thick, 109 
Seeds and slugs, sowing, 9 
from birds, protecting, 82 
from New Zealand, 439 
gathering, 376 
weak germination of, 81 
Senecio macroglossus, 26 
pulcher, increasing, 6 
September flowers, 375 
Sewage for fruit-trees, 638 
Shallots for exhibition, 169 
Sheftield Chrysanthemum Society and the 
Rundle family of incurved blooms, 
530 
Shelter, trees for, 436, 490 
Shot-hole fungus, 408 
Shrubs, autumn-blooming, 358 
berry-bearing, in pots, 570 
flowering, 652 ; for the south-west, 632 ; 
4 feet high, 368 
for screen, 409 
for small garden, 69 
for wall, 132 
hardy, in the greenhouse, 42 ; propaga- 
ting, 202 
in pots after flowering, 190 
propagating, 632 
pruning, 16, 403, 475, 601 
seaside, 176 
some hardy, for use and beauty, 63 
that bloom in the spring, 528 
under trees, 282 
Silenes, 84 
Siskin, the, 651 
Slugs, a plague of, 65 
destroying, 204, 229 
eating Fern, 652 
trapping, 179, 229 
Smilax, 116 
repotting, 470 
Snail slug, the, 28, 662 
Snails in garden, 91 
Snake millipede, spotted, 154, 522 
millipedes, 154 
Snapdragons, 474 
on walls, 186 
Snowberry, the creeping, 478 
Snowdrop, a curious, 7 
Snowdrops, 61 
early, 631 
in January, 659 
Snowflake, the spring, 32 
Snowflakes, 376, 503 
Snow-wreath, the Alabama, 135 
Societies— 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent, 248 
National Amateur Gardeners’ 
ciation, 551 
National Potato, 119, 204, 403, 481 
National Rose, 270 
Royal Gardeners Orphan Fund, 145 
Royal Horticultural, 651 
United Horticultural, 51, 154, 168, 219, 
270, 391, 451, 551 
Soil, analysis of, 659 
clayey, annuals for, 65 
clay, gardening in, 3861; renovating, 
392 
for potting, drying, 4 
grubs in, 662 
light, cropping, 662 
potting, sifting, 190 
renovating clay, 392 
stiff, working, $1 











Asso- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Soil under trees, covering, 154 
washing the, 549 
wet, cropping, 454 
worms in, 17 
Soils, chalky, plants for, 299 
heavy, seed-sowing on, 53 
potting, 153 
stiff, manures for, 392 
Solanum capsicastrum, 271, 551 
Solomon’s Seal, 609 
Soot as manure, 108, 285 
Soot-water, 313 
Sparmannia africana, 628; failing to open, 
623 
Sparrow, Java, losing its feathers, 243 
the, 126 
the Java, 637 | 
the house, 98 
Sparrows, a plague of, 662 
Primroses, and Crocuses, 103 
two Java, 23 
Sphagnum, growing 
260 
Spider, red, on Fuchsias, 132 
Spiders, value of, 616 
Spiderwort, the blue, 391 
Spinach, 338 
for winter and spring, 365 
from seed, 160 
Giant Viroflay, 160 
Large Prickly or winter, 160 
Long Stander, 160 
thinning, 344 
Spirea arguta, a group of, in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, 215 
ariwfolia, 215, 257 
Aruncus, 83 
astilboides, 279; a. floribunda, 279 
betulifolia, 215 
Billardi, 541 
bullata, 215 
canescens, 215, oy 
confusa, 215 
discolor, 215 
Douglasi, 215 
hypericifolia, 217 
japonica, 215 
Lindleyana, 215, 358 
media, 215 
prunifolia fl.-pl., 216, 502 
Thunbergi, 216 
Spirzas after blooming, 145 
for forcing, 564, 597 
herbaceous, 83 | 
potting the clumps, 377 
select, 215 
Sprekelia formosissima, 116 
Spring bedding, preliminary work 
226 
interest, a, 660 
Staphylea colchica and 8. pinnata, 318; 
Forced, 115 ; increasing, 153 
Star of Bethlehem, 128 | 
Starworts, 185 
late blooming, 486 
potting up, 295 
the advent of the, 375 
Statices, 363 
Stephanotis floribunda, a truss of blooms 
of, 585 | 
Stevias, 503 
St. John’s Wort, the, 331 | 
Stocks, 425 
and Asters, raising’, 80 
biennial, 129 
Brompton, 237, 274 
damping, 24 
double, saving seeds of, 447 
East Lothian, pot culture of, 291 
in pots for spring blooming, 178 | 
Paradise, 589; and Quince, 442 
summer, 213 ¥ 
Ten-week, damping, 94; late sowing of, 
151 
Stone cairn gardening, 276 
Stones, well set, in rock garden, 335 
Stove, climbers for, 610 
Strawberry, ever-bearing, 
540 
notes, 147, 324 
outlook, the, 171 
planting, 67 
plants, young v. old, 301 
rests, 268 
Royal Sovereign in pots, 54 
Strawberries, 92 
and beetles, 354 
at Bedford) 255 
caterpillars on, 588, 616 
damping off, 244 
forced, 172; flavour in, 
121 
forcing, 479 
in a cold-house, 381 
in barrels, 285 
insects in, 282 
layering, 233, 271, 302 
liquid-manure for, 96 | 
manuring, 412 
mildew on, 285 
moving, 12 
perpetual, 540 
planting, 302, 313, 352 
pot, in autumn, 441; wintering, 586 
ripening forced, 121 
ripe, packing, 118 
wintering pot, 586 
work among the, 329 
Strawberry-Raspberry, the, 1 
Strawberry-tree, the, 358, 663 | 
Jlowering shoots of the, 663 | 
Stream side planting, 504 
Streptocarpus Holstii, 449 
in greenhouse, 28 
Streptocarpi, 5, 512 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, 94 | 


alpine plants in, 


for, 


The Pearl, 





54; ripening, 





















Styrax japonicum, 307 
Summer border, flowers for, 403 
house, a, at Home Place, Limpsfield, 
Surrey, 7 
Sunflower, the Cactus, 400 
Sunflowers, 14 
annual, 15 
Swainsonia in winter, 665 
Sweet Williams, 83, 262 
Sweet, the Winter, 570 
Sycamore, a fine, 216 
leaves, fungus on, 366 
the red-leaved, increasing, 466 
Synthyris reniformis, 478 
Syringa Mme. Casimir Perier, 188 








T 


yp Aare plants, 240 
_ Tacsonia exoniensis, 458 
insignis, 457 
militaris, 458 
mixta, 457 
mollissima, 457 
treatment of, 465 
Van Volwemi, 457 
Tacsonias, 457 
Tanner’s bark, value of, 498 
Tecoma Smithi, growing, 178 
Tennis-court, ash, 411 
size of, 465 
weed in, 414 
Tennis-lawn, forming a, 422 
marking a, 108 
Moss in, 181 
Terrace border, planting a, 478 
Testacella haliotoidea, 662 
Thrips on Gloxinias and Plums, 389 
Thujas and cattle, 426 
Thunbergias, 59, 153 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, 28 
Tit family, the, 264 
Toadflax, the Alpine, 473 
the Ivy-leaved, 472 
the purple, 504 
Tomato conserve, making’, 426 
flowers not setting, 65— 
fruits setting badly, 132 
green, chutney, 439 
house, building a, 639 
leaves diseased, 426 
on Potato, grafting, 180 
Tomatoes, 426 ‘ 
bottling, : 
bursting, 258 
diseased, 354 
early plants, 82 
failing, 18 
feeding, 132 
final efforts, 405 
going blind, 402 
hard soil for, 82 
in a frame, 426 
in boxes, 133 
in the open air, 53, 146, 344 
not setting, 255 
outdoor, 130, 133, 259, 405 
preserving, whole, 241 | 
scalded, 327 
sleepy disease of, 389 
soil for, 604 
spot in, 287 
under glass, 317, 403 | 
unsatisfactory, 108 | 
work amongst, 82 
Top-dressing, value of, 68 
Torch Lilies, 493 
Torenias, 80 
Torquay, the Manor gardens at, 245 
Tortoise in winter, keeping, 340, 512 
Town garden, notes on the, 275 
Towns, window boxes in, 196 
Tradescantias, 101 
Tree, a, rejuvenated, 266 
planting, 462; in autumn, 467 
stump, plant for, 84 | 
stumps, climbers for, 24; destroying, 
528 
the Wayfaring, 265 
trunk, Apples on, 488 | 
Trees, 403 
and shrubs, 
649 
climbers on, 293 ; 
dwarf Japanese, treatment of, 169 
fine foliaged, 266 
for screen, 475 
for shelter, 282, 490 
Lichens on, 522 
root pruning, 539 
silver-leaved, 403 
vegetables under, 578 | 
when bare, 580 
Trellis, open climbers on, 354 
Tropeolum speciosum, 368, 646 
tricolor, 120, 380; treatment of, 207 | 
tuberosum, 341, 538 
Tuber, a new, in France, 453 | 
Tuberoses, 190 
growing, 582 
Tub gardening, 447 
Tulip-bed, filling a, 652 
Tulips, 391 
failing, 627, 655 
flowering unsatisfactorily, 114, 225 
for forcing, 406 
lifting, 114, 141 
May-flowering, 484 
Turkeys, young, food for, 284 | 
Turnips, 81 | 
in dry weather, 255 
Tydas, 190, 341 
after blooming, 398 














pruning, 271; seaside, 








ALLOTA leaf, rust on, 522 
purpurea, retarding, 386 
Vallotas, 649 
failing, 487 
small, treatment of, 94 
Vases, annuals for, 278 
flowers for, 292 
Vegetable crops, assisting, 26; rotation of, 
481 
garden, the, 603 
leaves, refuse, 554 
Marrow jam, 366 
Marrows, 82, 104, 130, 475; failing, 313; 
not setting, 299 
show, a London, 640 
shows, 639 
supply, the autumn, 343 
Vegetables, collections of, exhibiting, 430 
damage to, by post, 553 
failing, 3: 
for exhibition in November, 430 
keeping, 549 
notes on early, 76 
out of season, 208 
some late-sown, 241 
table for sowing and gathering, 523 
transplanting, 662 
under trees, 578 
winter, 527 
Verandah, climbers for, 94 
Verbena Bridesmaid, 421 
Maiden’s Blush in a pot, 333 
Verbenas, 361 
from seed, 46, 410, 574 
good for pots, 333 
in pots and boxes, 276 
Veronica saxatilis, 561 
Viburnum cassinoides, 265 
dentatum, 265 
Keteleeri, 265 
Lantana, 265 
Lentago, 265 
Opulus, 265 
prunifolium, 266 
Tinus, 265 
tomentosum, 265 
Viburnums, select, 265 
Vine Alicante failing, 210 
leaves burned, 167; failing, 299 ; 
satisfactory, 132 
neglected, 258 
outdoor, planting, 442 
seedling, 169 
weevil destroying Ferns, 635 ; grubs of, 
592; the, 154 
young, cutting down, 563 
Vines, air-roots on, 368 
and Roses in unheated house, 230 
deteriorating, 426 
extension, system of, 468 
failing, 467, 612 
grafting, 635 
in cold-house, 52 
in failing health, 526 
in greenhouse, 638 ; treatment of, 341 
in pots, growing, 95 
mealy-bug on, 219 
mildew on, 297, 490 
neglected, 38 
on open walls, 329 
open air, mildew on, 408 
ornamental, 2 
red-spider on, 229 
repotting, 38 
syringing, 55, 132 
thrips on, 132 
treatment of, 94, 209 
unsatisfactory, 232 
young, planting, 118 
Vinery, early winter work in the, 491 
Vineries in winter, 463 
syringing in, 121 
Viola cuttings from old blooming stems, 
striking, 474 
Violet La France, 84 
Violets, 140 
autumn treatment of, 361 
diseased, 496 
double, 102 
during spring, 575 
failing, 595, 612 
frame, 458 
growing, 84 
not flowering well, 618 
notes on, 337 
planting out, 108 
Virginian Stock, 276 





ul-, 


Ww 


ALK, edging for a, 600 
Wall, climbers for, 598 

creepers for, 581 

gardening, 336 

low creepers for, 403 

plants, 74, 236 

shrubs for, 132 

what to plant against a north, 22 
Walls, foliage covered, in winter, 555 

old Ferns on, 271 

Snapdragons on, 186 
Wallflower Earliest of All, 631 
Wallflowers, 15 

double, 84 

planting out, 504 

with Narcissi, 146 
Walnut, shortening branches of, 590 
Walnuts, poor, 466 

preserving, 352, 437 
Walnut-trees not bearing, 563 
Wand plant, the, 24 








Wasps by the seaside, 408 
killing, 332 
Water beetle, the, 281 
glass, eggs in, 665 
in the garden, 261 
plants, 425, 504 
rats in garden, 616 | 
weed pest, 416 
Watercress bed, pest in, 221 | 
growing, 315 
in gardens, 624 P 
planting, 169, 286 | 
Watering in dry weather, 253, 320 
Waterside plants, 354, 376, 486 
Watsonia O’ Brieni, 235 
rosea, 445 
WVatsonias, the, 445 
Naxbill, death of, 390 
Vax, extracting, 402 
NVeather, dry, watering in, 253, 320 
the frosty, and the Tufted Pansy quar- 
ters, 618 
wet, and annuals, 186; digging in, 81 
Veed in lawn, 341, 652 
in tennis-court, 414 








GARDE 





(ING 


Weeds and soil, burning, 392 


on lawn, 411 


Week’s work, the coming, 10, 23, 37, 50, 


Weevils, 
Weigela candida, 


64, 78, 93, 107, 119, 13 
181, 192, 206, 218 
284, 298, 312, 326 


, 145, 156, 168, 
231, 242, 256, 270, 
, 340, 353, 366, 378, 
389, 394, 413, 424, 438, 451, 464, 477, 
489, 499, 511, 525, 536, 550, 564, 576, 
587, 600, 611, 622, 636, 651, 664 

998 


226 








> 








Looymansi aurea, 331 
precox, 331 
rosea, flowering shoot of, 331 


Weigelas, 330 

Westmoreland, alpine borders in, 289 
Windjlower, the Apennine, 173, 485 
Window and balcony boxes, 112 


box, filling, 418 ; gardening, 644 ; plants 
for, 75 

boxes in towns, 196; in winter, 374: 
making, 666 

gardening, 75, 644 ;in smoky districts, 196 

plants, 334; attention to, 240 

sill, gardening on the, 35 





ILLUSTRATED. 


Winter, dried flowers for, 278 Worms in bowling green, 465 
eggs in, 23, 636 in lawn, 108, 362 
lawns in, 496 in manure, 56 
Sweet, the, 633 in pots, 512 
the garden in, 663 in soil, 17, 98 
vineries in, 463 
Wire-netting, covering fruit garden with, 
592 
permanent, over fruit trees, 653 
Wireworm in garden, 552 
Wireworms, 137, 186, 380 


X 


X ANTHOGERAS sorbifolia, 111 


‘4 ° 
destroying, 392, 452 ©, aes 8° 
in beds, 426 eee ae. 2 . oe A © Y 
Wisley, the Royal Horticultural Seagder>, » °°, 2 ” 2 
at, 173 aoe >» o @ © °VEAR, 4 vetraspect of the past, 22 
Wistaria failing, 123 ; 271; to Bloor %& oe Yew Nedgd, cutting down, 452, 478 
multijuga, 229 4 . > Vuhea and Waist’, moving, 327 
over a porch at Haslemere, Squrre%, VA Sores bd 
pruning, 285 ° "2? ae 








) « 
» © Pe 
Wood ashes, value of, 148 °%. 0 
Woodlice in Peach-house, 98 
Woodruff, 276 

Worm casts on new lawn, 132 
Worms, hair, 178 


the, 227 iter aes Z 
v) e Sia - © 

° a EBRR Finch, 525 

4 Zinnias, 46 
dying off, 75 
Zygopelalum leweochilum, 34 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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Apple-trees, pruning old 8 | Outtingsand seedlings .. 2 | Fruit-trees, late-planted 8 | Liquid-manure .. «» 2 | Peas, a good succession Stove Sa ra shee 
Aralia Sieboldi -- 9 | Cyclamens, seedling - 9 | Flower shows and socie- Lobelias ne > wrl0 Olnmsts s Se -» 3| Town garden, work in 
Bamboos, some hardy .. 10 | Dahlias. single, and Gladi- ties .. a AF .. 13 | Melonsand Cucumbers in Primula3, Chinese, from the . * aa 2 
Bees .. ae “A Aqpale olus The Bride .. i Garden work 2 pte frames... ats te ave seed Pi «. 7 | Vegetable garden eran: 
Birds . = -- 13 | Dai-ies, lawn sand for Grape Lady Downe'sseed- Nuts of the Londsn mar- Propigating-bed, a -- 1 | Vegetables, artificial man- 
Chrysanthemums eek. Hering Ae i oY! ling .. ei a ee’ ket ms = Questions and answers 11 ures for . ale 3 
Chrysanthemums—decor- | Daisies, nitrate of soda Grasses, hardy -» 1 {Orchard house .. -» 2 | Roses is a -» 9 | Verbascum (Mullein) 6 
ative varieties eB and E2 -. 11 | House and window Orchids 2b Be «. 9 | Rose Maréchal Niel -» 9] Vinery, paraftin in 8 
Chrysanthemums, treat- Dendrobium Wardianum 9 gardening -. 7 | Orchids for beginner .. 9 | Sophronitis.. fe -. 9 | Week's work, the com- 
mentof .. be -» 11 | Ferns.. os +» 3 | Household, the -. 4] Outdoor garden .. +» _2 | Tobacco, the sweet-scent- ing.. satigy eae : 2 
Conservatory : -- 2 | Ferns, potting -» 3} Hyacinths for a window 7 | Outdoor plants serelo ed (Nicotiana aftinis).. 7 | Window gardening . 2 
Creeper for London con- Fruit... - 2H «. 8 | Indoor plants .. 9 | Parsnips, sowing early .. 3 | Tomato- plants, green- Winter aud spring pic- 
servatory.. os -. 9 | Fruit garden ae .. 2 | Kitchen garden, the .. 3! Poinsettia afcer flowering 9 house for.. are Raa tures ae a can le 
HARDY GRASSES. variegated kind is strikingly pretty. It does | country. The plant has a fine effect, though it 


THERE is a great deal of variety and beauty in 
the hardy Grasses alone, quite enough to make 
a pretty feature of them. At present they are 
not common in gardens, and beyond an isolated 
tuft of Pampas Grass or New Zealand Reed few 
others There are graceful 
Grasses of all heights from the great Pampas 
down to the little Feather Grass, and they are 
capable of imparting new aspects of beauty if 
boldly planted in association with choice shrubs 
or the larger hardy flowers. 

THE PAmpas GRAss (Gynerium argenteum) is 
well known, and deserves pride of place, for it 
will grow almost anywhere, but varies in stature, 
according to depth and richness of soil, from 
3 feet up to 12 feet. It does best in a soil that 
is rather stiff, and, if possible, a position in some 
degree sheltered should be chosen for it, to 
preserve its tall plumes from damage by wind. 
The finest and best plumes are borne by the 
female plants. There are several distinct forms, 
also one or two having plumes with a decided 
pink tinge in them. Another species named 
Gynerium jubatum should not be neglected. It 
is very graceful, not so tall as the ordinary 
form, but its plumes are of a clear silvery 
whiteness. 

THe New Zuananp Reep (Arundo conspicua) 
is a noble and striking Grass, producing its 
plumes in July, quite two months in advance of 
those of the Pampas Grass, whilst it is even 
more graceful in growth and flower. In deep 
moist soil its plumes attain to a height of 
14 feet, and arching over at the tips they look 
exceedingly beautiful, and last a very long time. 
The noblest of our native Grasses, the 

REED OF THE MARSHES, is also an Arundo, 
A. Phragmites beingits other name. It wants a 
wet ditch or water margin, however, and can 
hardly be brought into the garden. 

A. DONAX, which comes from Southern Europes 
is a handsome kind, more like a Bamboo thana 
Grass, with its strong, tall stems and long, broad 
leaves which clothe them profusely from top to 
bottom. It is liable to injury from severe cold, 
but a cone or mound of ashes over the crown of 
the plant usually suffices to bring it through 
the winter safely, A variety named macro- 
phylla has larger and glaucous leaves, whilat a 


are ever scen, 





| colour. 


not grow so high as the type, but its leaves are 
distinctly striped with white. 


EULALIA JAPONICA is one of the hardiest 
Grasses known, and in America withstands 
temperatures of 30 degs. below zero, cold that 
will kill Pampas Grass entirely. It has feathery 
branches of dark brown flowers ; but usually our 
summers are not long or hot enough to ensure 
its flowering. In growth alone, however, it is 
graceful and well worth a place in the garden. 
It makes large tufts, 6 feet to 8 feet in height, 
and when established quite 6 feet through. There 
are two distinct and pretty variegated forms of 
it, one named variegata, having its leaves striped 
with white longitudinally, whilst the other, 
named zebrina, has transverse bands of pale 
yellow across the leaves. Both are true and 
constant in colour when grown in the open air. 
Another kind named gracillima is very graceful 
in growth, having long, narrow, slender leaves. 


Panicum isa very large family of Grasses, but | 


most of them aretender. There are two at least 
quite hardy, one named altissimum, which grows 
very tall, and has flowers of a brownish colour ; 
and another named virgatum. This last is very 
pretty. It has thick tufts of deep green leaves, 
and quite early in summer sends up a profusion 
of spikes, bearing branched panicles of flowers, 
the whole inflerescence being of a dark brown 
They last all summer, and with the 
approach of autumn the stems Become a clear 
yellow colour, and stand out in pretty contrast 
from the rich green leaves. It does not exceed 
5 feet in height, but is a most attractive Grass. 


Tut Mruier Grass (Sorghum vulgare) will 
grow in this country, but is not specially attrac- 
tive. S. halepense, however,'is a hardy and 
handsome species from the Mediterranean region 
which will grow wellin gardens. It has broad 
flat leaves, about a foot long, collected in a tuft, 
and bears a pretty dense panicle of dark pur- 
plish flowers on a stem about 3 feet in height. 
The family that contains the Sugar-cane gives us 
another handsome hardy Grass, named 


SACCHARUM &GypTicuM. Itisa very vigorous 
grower, forming large tufts of reed-like stems, 
6 feet or more in height, abundantly clothed 
with long narrow slender leaves, which have a 
white midrib, and are covered with soft hairs, 
which give a greyish tone of colour to the plant. 


Its flowers form a silvery panicle about a foot in | 


length, but they are rarely produced in this 


| flexible tube to the gas. 


| position. 


never flowers. 

ANDROPOGON is another family of distinct 
Grasses ; but most of them are only hardy in 
favoured spots in our country, and cannot be 
properly grown, except in warm southern or west- 
ern gardens, with rich, deep, well-drained soil. 


| A. halepensis forms tufts 6 feet in height, and 


A. strictus grows about 4 feet. The 

Sea Lyme Grass (Elymus arenarius) is a 
British kind, but so distinct and pretty as to 
richly merit a place about the garden. It has 
a special value on loose, light soils, which it 
will run through and hold together, being thus 
admirably adapted for keeping loose banks in 
Its leaves are of a very beautiful 
glaucous or blue-green colour, and the flowers, 
which rarely appear, are like ears of Wheat. 
K. giganteus is a green-leaved kind, with a 
Wheat-ear quite 1 foot inlength. E. condensa- 
tus is an American species of dense, erect, 
tufted habit, with long, arching leaves, and 
makes a fine mass quite 8 feet in height. 

APERA ARUNDINACEA and Stipa pennata, or 
the Feather Grass, are two smaller and slender- 
growing kinds that would not be out of place 
in the choicest border of hardy flowers, and both 
are lovely in flower, not only in the garden, but 
to gather and preserve for winter decorations in 
the house. The Feather Grass is fairly well 


| known, but the other kind is decidedly uncom- 


mon, yet exceedingly pretty, with long, droop- 
ing plumes of flowers, that have been likened to 
a pheasant’s tail. 

There are still other Grasses of perennial 
character, but the best are included above, and 
a wonderful variety these alone give, to say 
nothing of the many beautiful annual kinds 
that can be raised from seed this year, treating 
them as ordinary annuals. 


A propagating-bed.—In reply to your 
correspondent ‘‘I. C. J. Haes,” under ‘‘ A pro- 
pagating-bed,” I would suggest he brings his 
seed-pans into a room where he can attach a 
Place the seed- pans on 
a metal sheet, supported over a beak of gas 
connected with the main, then cover the pans 
with glass and regulate the heat. Last year I 
raised some fine plants of Carnations thus in 
February. The plants produced extra strong 


| growth, some flowering in September, whilst 





others are in flower now.—B, F., Hemel Hemp: 


| steads 








2 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


The weather has been very trying for a long time, and 
where the boilers have been too small for their work there 
has been trouble in keeping up the requisite temperature, 
For hard work I do not think anything will beat a good 
check and saddle boiler, if well set with flues of sufficient 
capacity, and cleaned out with the ‘ve-brush and the hoe 
regularly once a week. There is muth tngl wasted where 
the flues are neglected and permitted. ‘co : 
with soot. There is abundance of flowers," bo/h in forced 
stuff and also the plants which flower naturally,’ it {ho 
conservatory at this season. 


Camellias and Acacias, which ‘are Aow é¢niing fofward, 


Another plant that flowers freely now—in fact, au wiatér-~¢ 


is the Habrothamnus, of which {Zer¢ ara several varjeties,’ 


all having red or bright-colouceg flowersc( These flower ‘ 


best when planted out, and may be dssed forcdyerixg avalls 
or arches, and pillars. They are easily propigatéd by 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots in summer « Aneong 
the hard-wooded plants which flower at this season aré tie 
Boronias, Chorozemas, Eriostemons—the last-named 
include several varieties of very neat-habited evergreen 
shrubs, bearing profusely small white star-shaped flowers. 
Eutaxia myrtifolia is another pretty Australian plant, 
flowering in spring, which used to be common in con- 
servatories. Orange-trees and any other plants which 
require larger pots may be shifted on now. Luculia 
cratissima and other plants which have done flowering, 
should be pruned rather hard back when grown as a bush 
in the border. The Indian Daphnesare always acceptable. 
I have seen large bushes grown in a Camellia-house when 
the soil was well drained and contained a large proportion 
of peat. Very often they lose colour when grown in pots, 
due to the soil getting sour and close. They are easily 
propagated from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, and 
they may also be grafted on the early-flowering Daphne 
Mezereum, 
Stove. 

There will be a good deal of potting todo now. Foliage 
plants, such as Alocasias, Caladiums, Anthuriums, &c., 
will require going through and dividing to increase stock, 
shaking away some of the old soil from the specimens 
which are now as large as required, and repot in sweet, 
fibry, porous material. After repotting anything less 
water will be required for a time till the roots take 
possession of the new soil. Ferns of many kinds will 
require going through now. It is a good plan to repot 
even large specimens, As the soil gets sour with much 
watering, this old soil should be removed carefully, and 
the plant repotted in clean pots, welldrained, the compost 
to be turfy loam and leaf-mould, made sufficiently porous 
with sand and crushed charcoal. Peat may be used in 
addition to leaf-mould, but a fair proportion of loam 
should be used for all the Maiden-hairs and strong, young 
Ferns. Amaryllis will in many instances be throwing up 
their fiower-spikes, and will require more water. Weak 
liquid-manure occasionally willbe useful. Repot Gloxinias. 
Sow seeds if more plants are required. Take cuttings of 
any plants if more stock is required. Everything will 
strike freely now ina close propagating case or undera 
bell-glass. Sow seeds of Torenias and Sultan’s Balsam. 


Orchard House. 

It is always safer to have the means of heating the 
orchard house, our springs are so treacherous and 
uncertain, If severe frost happens when the trees are in 
bloom some protection is necessary, and, if there is no 
heating apparatus, a cover of some kind should be used. 
It is not difficult to cover small houses with Frigi-domo, 
or canvas, and if the covering is left on altogether for two 
or three days and nights during the continuance of frost, 
no harm will be done. Healthy trees will set their blossoms 
at this season without artificial impregnation beyond a tap 
on the stems of the tree about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
when the pollen is dry. Trees in pots must not be 
allowed to get very dry, especially if the sun is bright, and 
trees planted in the borders must have the soil in which 
they are growing made perfectly moist. 
rootat any time is bad for stone fruits. Give air without 
causing cold currents. The wind is often very keen and 
biting at this season, and a rush of cold air through the 
house places the trees in a worse position than if they were 
actually outside against a warm south wall. 


Dryness at the 


Melons and Cucumbers in Frames. 

Better wait till the weather changes before starting 
either of these in hot-beds, unless they are already planted. 
Possibly before these lines appear the change may have 
come, and then the plants may be pushed on rapidly with- 
out check. When the plants get a check at the 
beginning they are a long time getting over it, and even 
fresh plants set out in a bed witha declining bottom-heat 
never take kindly toit. The best results are obtained 
when the plants can go out as soon as the bed is ready 
for them, and they goon unchecked to the finish. It 
will probably be necessary in a season like the present to 
renew the heat by linings of hot manure, placed round the 
beds. At any cost, the heat must be kept up or the 
plants will fail. Very warm coverings at night will be 
absolutely necessary. s 


Cuttings and Seedlings. 

This is a good time to make up hot-beds for striking 
cuttings and raising seedlings for filling the flower-beds in 
summer. A bed 4 feet high at back and 3} feet at front 
will be sufficient now. Make it a foot wide all round the 
frames, and put in 6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre, or saw- 
dust, for plunging the pots in. The bed may be used 
as soon a3 the heat rises, as the plunging material will 
keep down strong heat. 5 


Window Gardening. 

The 1o33 among window plants from the cold winter has 
been considerable, even where extra care has been taken 
to protect them. It is an ill wind that blows good to no 
one ; 80 the florist and seedsman will gain some advantage. 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
“to under “Garden Work "may be done from ten days to 
a bdo later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, Bs 


bécome coated, 


“ Théso latter avill include § 


attention will be to go over the Carnations, Pansies, 


ground, 
but those who can remember the severe winter of 1860 will 
be prepared for deaths among Roses, choice shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants. 
the hardy Primrose has a melancholy appearance, but the 
first breath of warm south wind will bring many of those 
seared and browned things back to life. 
has been turned up to the weather it will be in capital 
conditfon for sowing hardy annuals this spring. 
























especially with a heating 


genial atmosphere. 
the Peaches pruned and nailed, 
badly ripened it would be as well to wait and see what 
effect the frost has had upon the shoots. 
Figs will die back to the thick hard wood, so there will be 
no outdoor Figs this season, except where well protected. 
The bright sunny weather will help the setting of the 
Strawberries. 

































Many things may be raised from seeds to fill up for the 
summer. Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelias, and even 
“Geraniums” and Fuchsias, may be raised from seeds, 
though seedling ‘‘Geraniums” are slow in coming into 
flower. 

Outdoor Garden. » ” 

With the thermometer at zero, it it difficult to find 
useful work, but in many gardens the herbaceous and other 
plants are badly labelled, and in some places the plants are 
not labelled at all. There are men who can identify and 
give the name of every plant at sight; but they are few 
and far between, They may recognise the plant, but 
when asked for the name it is gone from them, aud it is 
péinful to witness anyone blundering and floundering in 
eudeavouring to recall from memory the name of any 
particular plant, and to avoid this every plant should be 
legibly labelled. Besides, the collection is much more 
‘wteresting to our friends when the plants are named, and 
the present severe weather offers an excellent opportunity 
for. foing through the collection and naming them 
correctly. When the thaw comes there will be arrears of 
work everywhere, but one of the first matters pecusing 
an 
other recently-planted things, and fix them firmly in the 
It is premature yet to speculate upon our losses, 


Wallflowers are all withered up. Even 


Where the land 


Fruit Garden. 
This has been a trying time for the forcing gardener, 
apparatus not up to its work. 
False notions of economy often lead to boilers too small 


for the work and too few pipes being put in to make 
things perfectly safe. 
the gardener busy night and day. 
siderable power, and every bright morning, even during 
frosty weather, the fires should be banked up early, as 
with a hot sun above, 
soon be insects to cause trouble. 
the thermometer in forcing houses fall a degree or two 
rather than make the pipes very hot. 
when one can roll down covers over the glass on frosty 
nights, especially when the mercury runs down to zero 
every night ! 
the glass or the leaves will lose colour. 
were always as severe as the present I have no doubt we 
should see the force of dropping the Vines down to about 


And a season like the present keeps 
The sun now has con- 


and hot pipes beneath, there will 
It will be better to let 
What a relief it is 


Keep all young shoots of Vines away from 
If our winters 


18 inches or so from the glass, into a warmer and more 
As soon as the weather is suitable get 
Where the wood was 


Unprotected 


Vegetable Garden. 
Crops. of Potatos, Beans, &c., in frames, where the heat 


has declined, will suffer, and where this is the case new 
beds should be started at once. 
made to provide as much forced produce as possible, for 
the outdoor crops are sure to be scarce and dear. Com- 
plaints of frozen Potatos are heard everywhere, and one 
should take the precaution to make the Potato heaps safe, 
and really it is very little trouble, when one is about it, to 
put a little extra earth on the Potatoes, or even if there is 
any doubt as to their being sufficiently covered, to runa 
few barrowsful of long littery manure and spread over the 
surface. 
Brussels Sprouts under glass to have young plants of the 
three former to put out as goon as the weather settles. if 
Globe Artichokes have been unprotected there will probably 
be some loss among the plants. 
from seeds, but in my experience the seedlings come a 


Every effort should be 


Sow Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Lettuces, and 


They are easily raised 


good deal mixed, and require weeding out, Seeds sown 


now, and the plants grown on under glass till strong, and 


then hardened off and planted out in good land in April or 
May, will be excellent towards the end of the summer. 
Fetch up arrears of planting and sowing as soon as weather 


permits. Turnips exposed outside will be of no use for 


the bulbs, but the tops may come in useful for greens. 
K. Hoppay, 





Work in the Town Garden. 


Tomatos must be sown as soon as possible now, for 
both in and outdoor culture. For the latter purpose it is 
most important that the plants be forward, strong, and 
well hardened off by the end of May, or the best part of 
the season will be lost, while if sown late, and hurried on 
in a high tempefature, they will be comparatively useless 
for any purpose. As soon as the young plants have fairly 
begun to form the first pair of ‘‘rough” or proper leaves, 
beyond the cotyledons or seed-leaves, they must be pricked 
off singly into shallow boxes, or round the sides of 
moderate-sized pots, dropping them down nearly, but not 
quite, to the seed-leaves. Keep them afterwards in a 
genial warmth of about 60 degs. or 65 degs., and as near 
the glass as possible—a shelf is the best place—until well 
in growth and the weather improves, when they may be 
hardened off a little, and either potted singly into 4 inch 
or 5-inch sizes, or be planted out, under glass, or in the 
open, directly from the boxes, but, of course, not until 
all danger of frost is past. When thus pricked off into 
properly prepared boxes, with a little roughish hot-bed 
manure or spent Hopsin the bottom, I always find them 
grow faster and better than when placed singly in very 
small pots, while they certainly require much less labour 
in watering. Tuberous-rooted Begonia seed also must be 
gown at once if the plants are to flower to any extent this 
year, and seed of Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, and others of 
this class must also be started this month with the same 
object. The great thing to be observed in raising all these 
fine seeds successfully is to give plenty ofdrainage to the 
pots, pans, or boxes. An inch, or even less, of soil is 
plenty, the rest consisting of broken bricks, coal-cinders, 
or the like, with rough siftings over. In this way water 
can be given—very gently, of course—almost daily ; the 
soil will never sour, and the tiny seedlings will be healthy 


border in shallow trenches. 
sheltered with Evergreen branches on the wind side. Sowed 
Spinach between the rows for the chance of gathering a 
dish or two. Weuse Spinach as a catch crop whenever 
convenient. 
cold frames ; here they will get strong and hardy, and will 
Heep go outside. 

ed. 


ings from Globe Artichokes, 
round the stools asa mulch. 

raised under glass. 
down young shoots in second house. 
pots of Vine-eyes from cool house to propagating house to 


house, syringing the trees every day. 
or two on the young growth, and fumigated with Tobacco. 
Being compelled to use the fruit houses more or less for 
plant growing it involves a little more care and prompti- 
tude in dealing with insects. 
warm house. 
better than the square of glass usually recommended. The 
seeds germinate evenly because the soil is always in an 
equable state as to 
Cyclamens and Streptocarpus. 
bedding stuff of all kinds. 
early, and pot off as soon as rooted, and move to cool- 
houses and frames as soon as it is quite safe. 
another house with Cucumbers. 
Lockie’s Perfection. 
of good green Cucumbers are required. Top-dressed early 
Cucumbers. 
They are never ventilated, but the atmosphere inside is 
always kept in a moist condition by 
often as is necessary with the hose. 

is given to the tying and stopping. This latter is impor- 
tant, as Cucumbers run themselves out and become a 
mass if stopping is neglected ; especially is this so when 
grown fast. 
plants which required more root space. 
plants which had finished blooming, and threw out a few 
plants, such as Cinerarias, &c., which had ceased to be 


forcing house to open blossoms. 
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and vigorous throughout. Start a few tubers of Begonias 
and Gloxinias in a warm house or pit, placing them singly 
in small pots of light, sandy soil; Begonias for bedding 
may be laid out thinly in boxes to start, and either potted 
or planted out direct, as may be convenient. Verbenas do 
well in town gardens, and seedling plants possess much 
more vigour than those from cuttings ; the seed must be 
sown at once in a well-drained box of rather rough leaf- 
mould and sand, with a little fine loam. Sow Oannas, 
soaking the seed fora day in tepid water previously. The 
new, large-flowered kinds are very fine, and all make 
fine, showy plants, for pots or planting ge a few 


> 


months. .O, BR 





THER COMING WHEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from March 
2nd to March 9th. 


Planted Peas and Beans raised under glass on south 
Put the sticks to them, and 


Pricked out Cauliflowers raised in heat in 


Sowed main crop of Celery in gentle hot- 
We grow chiefly Major Olarke’s Solid Red and 
Sutton’s Sulham Prize Pink for main crop. The last-named 


is a solid, good-keeping variety, and is planted in quantity 
for standing the winter. 
will be made in the open air for the latest crop, 


Another sowing of this variety 
Sowed 
more early Horn Carrots and Radishes. Planted early 
Potatos, including Snowdrop and Puritan. A good breadth 
of Ashleaf had been previously got in. Removed cover- 
leaving the short material 
Pricked off Brussels Sprouts 
Thinned Grapes in early house. Tied 
Moved a number of 


start them with bottom-heat. Disbudded Peaches in early 
Noticed a green-fly 


Sowed Primula sinensis in 
Covered the pots with paper. This is even 


moisture. Pricked off seedling 
Potted off spring-struck 


We always begin propagating 


Planted 
We only grow one sort— 
There is nothing better where a lot 


These are showing plenty of fruit now 


damping down as 
Regular attention 


Re-arranged conservatory, repotting a few 
Pruned back 


effective. Moved a few more Azaleas, Deutzias, &c., to 
Shifted on young 


Fuchsias. Put in more Fuchsia cuttings. Pricked off 


seedling Verbenas and Petunias. 





Liquid-manure.—I should be glad of 
some advice as to the use of stimulants for 
ordinary greenhouse plants, both as to the 
quality and quantity administered. What is 
the best kind of liquid-manure for ordinary 
purposes, and what is the proper strength for 
soot-water ?—MooNsHINE. 

*.* The best all-round stimulating and 
nourishing liquid for the usual run of green- 
house pot plants is a weak infusion of either 
horse or sheep-droppings, preferring the latter, 
if obtainable. It should be the colour of beef- 
tea and quite clear ; if thick, a little lime will 
help to clear it. Fora change (and it should 
be remembered that plants, like human and 
other animals, always enjoy a varied diet), 
some weak and clear soot-water is very useful 
now and then, while a weak solution—+4-oz. to 
the gallon—of sulphate of ammonia for flowering 
plants, and nitrate of soda for foliage ones, is 
also excellent, as promoting root action, and 
enabling the plants to more readily assimilate 
stronger food. The golden rule in giving 
liquid-manure is weak and often; when the 
soil is moderately dry give a thorough soaking, 
then leave until dry again, with one or two 
applications of pure water between each dose of 
stimulant. Soot-water should be only just 
coloured—not inky, but almost clear, with a 
blackish tinge. 





“The English Flower Garden.” — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy Bam- 
boos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy Water 
Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. Bur- 
bidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthemums 
by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, and many 
other additions. The first part—i.e., that devoted to design— 
will have important additions and plans showing plan tv 
scale, as well as planting of the beds. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


A GOOD SUCCESSION OF PEAS. 


Ir should be the aim ofall amateurs to maintain 
as nearly as possible an unbroken supply of Peas 
throughout the season, gluts and fitful supplies 
being, to say the least, most undesirable. Natur- 
ally, the weather largely determines the matter, 
the calculations of the most experienced culti- 
vators being not unfrequently upset by either 
too much wet or again by aspell of very hot and 
dry weather. Then there are mice, birds, slugs, 
mildew, and thrips to contend with, and it is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, if the supply of 
Peas does not fail at times. A judicious choice of 
varieties largely affects the question, some being 
far more liable to fail than others. 
medium height, though the list comprises many 
excellent forms, this class also being the least 
expensive as far as stakes are concerned, are yet 
not often recommended by me, for the simple 
reason they are among the first to fail from 
either too much moisture or the other extreme, 
The taller-growing varieties possess, as a rule, 
much the strongest constitutions, being the last 
to fail in either a dull, wet season or a very dry 
one. Then, again, though appearances may 
be against them, they are yet the heaviest 
and most continuous bearers, the season ex- 
tending from the end of June till severe 
frosts intervene. No better variety than 
Telephone can well be recommended to suc- 
ceed William I., orsome other selected early 
variety, and in close succession to this come 
Criterion, Huntingdonian, and Duke of 
Albany. For the main crop and late sup- 
plies those who can afford tall stakes might 
well rely exclusively upon Ne Plus Ultra, but 
there are plenty who still find Emperor of 
the Marrows and British Queen well worthy 
‘of being extensively grown. All three are 
of tall-growing, robust habit, being the last 
to fail from various causes. The Perfection 
Marrow-fat (here figured) is a good kind also. 


The first four named are far from being 
mildew-proof, and I am of opinion it seldom 
pays to make more than two good sowings of 
either or all of them. Supposing Telephone 
is sown with the second sowing of William L., 
directly the plants show through the ground 
a successional sowing should be made, and 
at the same time a row or rows of either Cri- 
terion or Huntingdonian (any other selected 
successional or third crop variety may be 
substituted). When the last-sown Peas are 
coming up the time has arrived for sowing 
Duke of Albany, and with this Ne Plus Ultra. 
The last-named is by no means slow in reach- 
ing a full-bearing state, being far more of a 
summer Pea than many growers seem to 
think. After about the first week in May it 
is the most serviceable variety that can be 
grown, and in my case it will, all being 
well, be sown from that date at fortnightly 
intervals up to the middle of July, this carry- 
ing on the supply till severe frosts intervene. 
By depending chiefly upon known disease- 
resisters, and there are several varieties 
other than those J have named that succeed 
well in most seasons, there is far less likelihood 


of a failure occurring than is the case when the | 


selection of varieties is much fuller and the 
quantities of each grown necessarily more 
limited in extent. 

I have frequently tried the plan of sowing 
several varieties at one time with the view to 
obtaining a natural succession, and I once knew 
a case where about twenty varieties, these being 
early, successional, and main-crop sorts, were 
sown at one time, or about the middle of 
March, that actually turned out most satisfac- 
torily, a very long succession being had. As a 
rule, however, this plan does not work well. 
Should we have too much wet and cold weather, 
much of the seed may perish in the ground, or, 
it may be, the plants generally will take the 
mildew all at one time. On the other hand, a 
dry, hot time for a few weeks, say, brings the 
late varieties into bearing very quickly, or 
nearly as soon as the reputed earlier sorts. 
My experience teaches me that it is usually a 
mistake to sow many varieties at one time, and, 
in fact, to grow many sorts at all. 

Crowding the rows is a frequent cause of an 
early collapse, and it is the practice of ordering 
so many varieties of various heights that often 
leads to arranging the rows too thickly together, 





| haps sown too thickly. 
| that I do not utterly condemn varieties of medium 











or if the latter are not too close the seed is per- 
It must be understood 


height, as there are several of these that are of 
superior merit, and if sown according to their 
order of maturing, much the same as I have ad- 
vised for the taller growers, success may attend 
the efforts of those who cultivate them. But 
give all good room to grow. Perfectly isolated 
rows are invariably the most productive, but as 
isolating the rows would in many cases mean 
scattering them all over the garden, this plan 
has almost insurmountable drawbacks—at any 
rate, is not to be recommended for large gar- 
dens. The least that can be done is to dispose 
the rows fully as far apart as the known height 


| of the varieties sown, while if afew feet extra 
Varieties of | 


were allowed and the intervening spaces cropped 
with Cauliflowers, early Broccoli, Potatos, 
Broad Beans, and such like, the results would 
be even more satisfactory. A fairly rich and 
deeply worked root-run is necessary for Peas, 
especially if they have to withstand a period of 
drought. Preparing Celery-like trenches an- 
swers well enough when the soil is naturally of 
a somewhat loose nature, but is a failure as far 


' as clayey soil are concerned, the roots in this 


Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS : Pods of Perfection 
Marrow-fat Pea. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. J. Mayle, Parliament-street, Derby. 


case, owing to the drying and shrinkage of the 
sides, being almost as much confined as they 
would be in a flower-pot. By all means open 
deep drills, or much the same as are formed for 
Potatos, and after the seed is sown cover with 
about 2 inches of soil, 3 inches being none too 
much after the present time. Then instead of 
moulding up the rows support early with stakes 
and mulch with short strawy manure. Not 
being moulded up, but, on the contrary, a basin 
or trough of soil formed, every facility for soak- 
ing the Peas thoroughly with water, liquid- 
manure, or sewage-water is afforded, or quite as 
much so as when they are sown in trenches 
without the disadvantages attending the latter 
practice. M. H. 








SOWING EARLY PARSNIPS. 
Bot amateur and professional gardeners are 


| anxious to sow Parsnips early in February, 





and those who exhibit may have good reason for 
so doing ; but if the crop is for general use, there 
is no gain, indeed, the reverse, as [ always have 
roots of far better quality by sowing in April. 
Many who grow Parsnips are troubled with 
disease just under the crown oron alevelwith the 
surface soil, In many cases this can be prevented 
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by later sowing, and though the roots will not 
be as large as those sown two months earlier, 
they will be of better quality through growing 
more quickly. 
quantity of seed late in April, or even in May is 
none too late. 
fit for use far into the spring, and when cooked 
may be served whole. 
flavour, as the roots do not grow out badly, as 
when lifted in February and placed in a shady 


For keeping, I sow a small 

These roots keep well, and are 
, 

They are of excellent 


For this late sowing 


W.S. 


corner for use as required. 
the Student is one of the best kinds. 





Artificial manures for vegetables. — 
Having a p!ot of ground, 48 feet by 12 feet, with 
a, subsoil of gravel and clay underneath, should 
like to know which would be the best manure 
for vegetables and flowers—viz., nitrate of 
soda, nitrate of ammonium, or sulphate of 
ammonium? Also the quantity to use for the 
above and the best way toapply it? The above 
ground has had no manure at all, having had a 
few vegetables planted in it last autumn for 
first time.—W. M. 


* * Nitrate of soda is an excellent stimulant 
and fertiliser for Cabbages and all of that tribe 
(Cauliflowers, &c.), and also for Onions, Carrots, 
Turnips, Potatos, &c. ; and ammonia sulphate is 
also useful for flowering plants ; but neither will 
entirely supply the place of stable or farm-yard 
manure. Both may be applied in dry weather 
in the form of a solution, | oz. to the gallon of 
water, or sprinkling them thinly (in a dry state) 
round and between the plants, but do notlet them 
touch the foliage. Superphosphate of lime is 
the best artificial manure for Potatos, root-crops, 
&e., and bone-meal is also good, with a little 
soda or ammonia, as above. 


Greenhouse for Tomato-plants.—I 
have a small greenhouse, heated with a flue, and 
it holds about two dozen Tomato-plants. I had 
them in rows last year on the ground, 15 inches 
between the rows. I manured with cow-man- 
ure and kept up 60 degs. of heat, but they came 
to nothing. I intend to try two rows this year 
with Thomson’s manure. Would you kindly 
inform me through your valuable paper if that 
would do, or if I shall require any other kind 
of manure with it ?—J. T. 


* * Last year was a very unfavourable one 


for Tomatos, even under glass ; but weexpect you 
kept the house too close, and possibly gave the 
plants too much manure before they began fruit- 
ing. The distances mentioned are all right—that 
is, for single stemmed plants, all lateral growths 
being pinched out regularly. Thomson’s man- 
ure is an excellent one for Tomatos ; you may 
mix a 6-inch potful with each barrow-load of 
soil when planting with the best results. Give 
plenty of air, and when in fruit top-dress with 
manure and give liquid nourishment freely. 





FERNS. 


— 


2081.—Potting Ferns. —If your Ferns 
have done well in the temperature they have 
received, you cannot do better than continue 
the same treatment. It might perhaps be an 
advantage to raise the temperature 10 degs. for 
a month after they have been repotted, and then 
let it decline gradually to the old figure. This 
treatment will enable them to get re-established 
quickly, and give them the advantage of a 
longer season of growth through the best part 
of the growing season. The majority of Ferns 
are the better for a gentle syringing with 
chilled water night and morning, and as the 
young fronds are very tender at first, you must 
see that the glass over them is well shaded in 
bright weather. Do not ventilate the house 
except when the temperature is abnormally high, 
especially in windy weather. The thermometer 
may run up to 85 degs. or 90degs. without 
harm, providing there is plenty of atmospheric 
moisture in the air of the house at the same 
time. Ferns should not have the old soil shaken 
away from the roots, as a rule, unless they are 
very strong rooted, or will bear dividing like 
the Maiden-hair. By no means repot them with 
the soil about the roots at all dry. To make 
sure that they are not so, place each one in a 
pail of water for five minutes three days before 
they are taken in hand.—J. ©. C. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 





NUTS OF THE LONDON MARKET. 


Tue following notes describe the more important 
Nuts used as food, and which may be bought in 
the great markets, as those of London. Very 
little is really known about Nuts ; but they are 
of far greater importance than many suppose. 


Tue Brazit Nour is one of the most familiar 
Nuts in the London market. Jt is readily 
known by its hard, rough, deep brown shell. 
The illustration shows its character, and a large 
trade is carried on in importing the Nuts from 
the Brazilian forests. The hard fruits which 


fall to the ground are broken in the forests by 
the Indians, and the kernels, broken in a 







































called Para Nuts. The fibrous part of the tree 
is sometimes used for caulking ships. The seeds 
—that is, the kernel we eat—are beautifully 
packed in the fruit, from eighteen to twenty- 
four being in one fruit. The botanical name of 
the tree is Bertholletia excelsa. 

THE Finpert (Corylus avellana) is very 
well known. This species comprises the Hazel 
and all the European forms of the Cob Nut and 
Filbert. The Kentish Cob is illustrated on 
page 5—a Nut that is a great favourite in 
its season. The common Hazel is a beautiful 
tree, and bears an enormous crop, as last season, 
when the shoots were almost beni with their 
weight. Unfortunately, Nuts, as Filberts, do 
not always get good treatment in gardens. 
They seem to be relegated to any sort of place, 
whether the situation or soil be suitable or 
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The Brazil Nut, showing seeds er nuts arranged in the fruit. 


similar way, are subjected to pressure, when | 


they yield an oil greatly esteemed there by the 
natives. A good Brazilian Nut is so charged 
with oil that it will keep alight for a consider- 
able time. 
height of about 150 feet, witha trunk 14 feet in 
diameter up to a height of 50 feet, and quite 
bare to the height of 100 feet. 
from 10 inches to 15 inches long, the fruit 
globular, and from 6 inches to 6} inches in 
diameter. This tree forms large forests in 
Venezuela, Brazil, and Guiana, and is a splendid 
feature on the banks of the River Amazon. It 
is, perhaps, the most majestic of all South 
American trees. The seeds are transported 
from these forests to the port of Para, being 


packed in baskets, and sent down the river in | 


native “canoes, hence they are ogcasionally 


The Brazil Nut-tree grows to a | 


The leaves are | 





otherwise. Good cultivation is essential to get 
crops of fine Nuts, and if the land is poor 
manure it freely. Something also depends upon 
the pruning—so far, at least, as keeping the 
branches thin enough to let in air and sunshine. 
When that is done the feathery spray on which 
the Nuts are chiefly borne will form freely and 
the buds be properly matured. Sometimes 
male blooms or catkins are deficient, and, of 
course, unless these be present there will be no 
Nuts. Many complain of the barren condition 
of their Nut-trees. ‘This may arise from several 
causes. We have seen branches cut from the 
Wild Nuts in the woods and placed in the 
cultivated bushes with good results. 

THE Cocoa-Nut Paum (Cocos nucifera) is as 
familiar as the Vilbert, and is largely grown 
throughout the tropics, One reason why it is 
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so widely distributed is because the tree grows 
near the sea. The ripe fruits fall on the beach 
and are carried away by the waves to other 
shores. The Cocoa-nut-tree is a Palm, and our 
illustration displays its general character. It 
grows upwards of one hundred feet high, with 
a wavy crown of foliage at the summit. The 
flowers appear in spikes of graceful aspect, which 
measure from 5 feet to 6 feet long, these being 
succeeded by bunches of fruit covered with 
that fibrous coat one is familiar with in many 
shop windows. The shell is hard, containing 
that large seed popularly known as the Cocoa- 
nut. There are few more useful trees than the 
Cocoa-nut Palm. It supplies the Cocoa-nut-fibre 
which we use in gardens for protecting plants ; 
then there is the Cocoa-nut oil and the Nuts 
themselves. However, in the tropics more use 
is made of the tree. It supplies practically all 
the necessaries of life. Cocoa-nut matting is 
got from the husk of the fruit, whilst the tree 
supplies material for ship’s cables and 
various domestic appliances, as brooms, 
etc., are made from this fibre. The kernel—that 
is, the edible portion—is an important article of 
food, and the sweet fluid inside is used as milk. 
Then the shells of the Nut are made into various 
articles, as spoons, lamps, etc. Here in England 
we sometimes see delightful little Fern-baskets 
and other ornaments made of them. A drink 
called ‘‘ toddy ” is also got from the Cocoa-nut ; 
but these are only a few of the uses to which 
the tree is put, as the leaves are also valuable 
in many ways. The Double Cocoa-nut is a 
different tree. It is called Lodoiceasechellarum, 
and a fine example of it, with its curious lobed 
fruit, is to be seen in the Victoria Regia house 
at Kew. This lobed character gave rise to the 
name Double Cocoa-nut. 


EKartH Nout (Bunium flexuosum) is a native 
of these isles, and is found over Western 
Europe. It grows about 1 foot in height. 
Children eat the round tuberous roots when raw, 
but they are not pleasant. When, however, 
roasted or boiled they are like Chestnuts in 
taste, hence the name Earth Nuts. Another 
popular name for them is Pig Nut. B. feru- 
leefolium is found in the islands of Candia and 
Cyprus. It has tubers as large as Filberts, 
which are called by the Greeks Topana, and are 
used as a food. 


Monkey Nor (Arachis hypogza).—This is 
familiar in the poorer shop windows, and is 
readily known by its pale-yellowish wrinkled 
pod, which contains two brownish seeds. It is 
a tropical Nut, being native of West Africa and 
the West Indies, but is cultivated in many 
warm climates. The plant has one characteristic 
—that is, the ovary, when the flower has fallen, 
is raised up on a stalk which lengthens gradu- 
ally until it bends over and is thrust, so to say, 
into the soil, where it ripens. Where cultivated 
the seeds are used as food, like Peas, and oil is 
got from them when pressed, and is used in- 
stead of that from Olives. 

Pecan Nut.—The tree from whence this Nut 
comes is a very fine one, and is a species of 
Hickory, its botanical name being Carya 
oliveformis. It is found abundantly in the 
western forests of Texas. This kind is a great 
boon to hog feeders of that country, and is a 
valuable article of commerce, thousands of 
barrels of Pecan Nuts being annually exported 
to the large cities of the States. This Nut is 
considered by some better even than the 
Walnut. The name oliveformis almost conveys 
the idea of what the Nut is like—namely, olive- 
shaped, with a shell somewhat like that of the 
Walnut, but not so thick, and about twice the 
size of a Filbert. The kernel is delicately 
flavoured, 

SapucatA Nor (Lecythis Zabucajo). — This 
Nut is allied to the Brazil Nut, and is often seen 
in the better class fruit shops. Our illustration 
shows its character so well that no description 
is necessary. The Nut is of excellent flavour 
and more easily digested than we believe any 
other Nut. The seed—that is, the edible portion 
—is enclosed in a large urn-shaped covering, 
about 6 inches across, and with quite a lid-like 
formation at the top, which gives to it a 
remarkably urn-like appearance. The tree is 
tall, with fine foliage, and grows freely in the 
Brazilian forests. 

BARCELONA OR Spanish Nwt.—This is a 
variety of the Hazel and is well known. The 
illustration shows its form, and no Nut is possibly 
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sold more largely in the London market. 


it is much grown. 
THE 


fruits of commerce. 


here, being, however, imported in large quanti- 
ties. The Almond-tree is one of the most beau- 


tiful trees that blossom in spring, and is so 
exposed to frost that it is impossible, except 


under unusual circumstances, for the fruits to 
ripen, The tree is found apparently wild in 


many countries, but probably is not a native of 


them; rather imported for its commercial 
value. There are two kinds, the sweet and the 
bitter, the latter only a variety of the former, 
and we need scarcely mention that it is the 
former we use, the bitter Almonds being used 
for flavouring. They contain a poisonous oil, 
which renders them hurtful if eaten in any 
quantity. ‘he finest of all forms of the Almond 
is the so-called Jordan, which is largely ex- 
ported to this country from Malagar in Spain. 
They are the large kind eaten with raisins at 
dessert. One wonders that the Almonds eaten 
green in France and Italy are not imported 
here, as they form a delicious fruit, and would 
readily bear the short journey, even if we could 
not grow them ourselves. 


THE CHESTNUT is too well known to describe. 
The Sweet Chestnut—that is, the Chestnut of 
commerce, rarely ripens its fruit in England. 
We remember that it did so in the very hot 
year of 1893, but as a rule there is insufficient 
sun here to produce a profitable crop. The tree 
itself, however, is very handsome, and _ bears 
the botanical name of Castanea vesca. 


THE WALNUT is another favourite Nut, and 
the wood of the tree is very valuable to cabinet- 
makers. The common kind is Juglans regia, 
but there are many varieties. 


Tur Leecnre is one of the rarer market 
Nuts. It is sometimes called Litschi, Litchi, or 
Lichi, and is a native of China. Many varieties 
occur, but the commonest form is that repre- 
sented in the illustration ; the shell firm, very 
brittle, and of a reddish-chestnut colour. In 
China the fruits are much appreciated, and used 
both fresh and preserved, They are borne on a 
tree which averages twenty feet in height. 


Pistacuio Nor (Pistacia vera) is said to 
have been originally a native of Western Asia, 
whence it was introduced to Italy at an early 
period, and is now cultivated there as well as 
in Sicily, South of France, Spain, etc. The tree 
grows to a height of from fifteen-to twenty feet, 
and the fruit is about the size of an Olive, and 
somewhat like it in appearance, mostly about 
one inch long, and of a reddish or crimson 
colour. The outside pulp is very thin, and 
within it isa Nut which encloses a greenish-blue 
kernel, which, when fresh, has a sweet flavour. 
The seeds are eagerly consumed in Greece, 
‘Turkey, as well as in the South of Europe, 
either in the raw or dried state, or for use in 
comfits, conserves, ete. 


Nuts As Foop.—It looks as if Nuts would have 
much more importance as food than hitherto. 
Probably this was owing to our habit of treating 
them, not really as food, but as a dessert, or 
something to come after other and more 
substantial things. In some countries Nuts are 
a very important article of food, as, for example, 
the Chestnut to the Italian peasant. This is 
most excellent when treated by the French and 
other good cooks, apart from its value roasted 
in the ordinary way. The Earth Nut is very 
largely used, though much less so in our country. 
The Almond enters but little into English family 
use, except it be in the form of a sweetmeat, 
though really it is a Nut of most excellent 
quality, especially if slightly baked ; and we 
doubt if good Almonds so treated, and eaten as 
food, are in any way unwholesome. The Brazil 
Nut is very largely used, though unless cooked 
some way is probably less wholesome than 
née others, but the Sapucaia Nut, which is 
8! like it, is a Nut of good and 
delicate fiavour, either eaten raw or gently 
baked, and ingenious cooks ought to be able to 
fiad ways of making good use of it, because its 
flesh and flavour are of very high quality. The 
Cocoa-nut is beginning to be largely used in 
cookery, and the Walnut, in addition to the 
old use, is largely introduced now in its shelled 
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It 
gets its popular name from the country in which 


ALMOND.—The common Almond-tree 
(Amygdalus communis) is the one that gives the 
This Nut is too familiar to 
describe, although it rarely attains maturity 
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form from Turkey, in which it is more readily 
available. The Pecan Nut is also now fre- 
quently seen in the London market, and is used 
in much the same way as the Walnut. 
Leechees are also commonly seen with these 
things, but perhaps they are really more ofa 
fruit thana Nut, although in all these things the 
divisions are arbitrary, inasmuch as different 
kinds of fruit come under the name of Nut. 
The little Pistachio Nut of Southern Europe is 
a useful and good thing in cookery, though 
little known as compared with some others. 


Mr. Oldfield, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
writes as follows :— 


The usual thought which is connected with 
Nuts is the unpleasant idea of indigestion. Nuts 
are looked upon rather in the light of the happy 
amusement of children than as a serious food for 
those who are grownup. Why this is sol can 
readily explain. First of all, Nuts need careful 
chewing, and this some people can’t do, others 
won’t do, and the majority are too lazy to 
trouble about doing. I should really like to 
have the art of eating taught in our schools, for 
it is more important from a health point of view 
in some cases even than the food eaten. 


The second reason why Nuts cause indiges- 
tion is because they are eaten mixed up with 
foods which require very different periods of 
digestion. It is true that these are not the only 
reasons, as some Nuts are by their chemical 
constitution really difficult things to digest, but, 
speaking broadly, I believe these to be the 
reasons why a very valuable class of foods are 
too little appreciated in our country. Let me 
very shortly advise what Nuts should be eaten 
and how they should be eaten. The Nuts that 
I should specially recommend are Pine-kernels, 
Walnuts, Turkish Hazels, Almonds, Brazil Nuts, 
and grated Cocoa-nut. These can all be pur- 
chased now ready shelled and even, if required, 
ready grated, at prices ranging from 5d, to 8d. 
per pound. In addition to these, Chestnut- 
meal is a special article of food which may be 
used in a variety of ways in cooking. 

How Nuts should be used is an important 
question. Let me say, shortly, they should be 
used as a food and not as a mere addition to a 
meal. In most cases they should be eaten with 
bread and dried fruit, and this, I believe, would 
constitute one of the healthiest as well as one 
of the simplest daily meals in the middle of the 
day which could bechosen. Take on the same 
plate a handful of Nuts, a slice of bread, bread- 
and-butter, or cake, and a few Raisins, or 
French Plums, or Italian Figs, or Tunis Dates, 
and that one plateful will contain both chemi- 
cally and physiologically one of the happiest 
combinations for an ordinary healthy indi- 
vidual. 

Great care should be taken, if the Nuts are 
used whole, to chew them very thoroughly. If 
loss of teeth or any other reason interferes with 
this, they should be grated finely, and for people 
somewhat advanced in years or of delicate 
digestion all the Nuts mentioned above, with the 
exception of the Pine-kernels and Walnuts, 
should be soaked in boiling milk for half-an- 
hour before use. 


For cooking in places where suet is ordinarily 
used, such as, for example, in plum-puddings, 
boiled puddings, mince-pies, &c., chopped 
Brazil Nuts, or, better still, Pine-kernels, will 
be found a capital substitute. The Pine-kernels 
may also be used in cakes, and those who do 
not know the stay as well as the flavour of a 
Nut-cake have a lesson yet to learn. 


Cocoa-nut is one of the most useful of the 
cook’s possessions if she only knows how to use 
it properly, for not only does it give a peculiar 
flavour and richness of its own, but when used 
in milk-puddings it prevents that flabbiness 
which is often one of their worst features, and 
gives more of a grip in eating. It may be used 
as an addition to porridge, blanc-mange, pie- 
crusts, boiled puddings, as well as to stewed 
fruits and fruit-pies and tarts ; of course, in all 
these cases the finely-ground Nut is what I refer 
to. 


2082.—Single Dahlias and Gladiolus 
The Bride.—Single Dahlias are easily raised 
from seed. Sow the seed at once if you have a 
warm house ; if not, defer doing so for a month 
longer. Sow the seed in a pan and prick off the 
young plants into small pots as soon as they are 





large enough, and plant out early in June in 
ground that is not too rich. No; Gladiolus 
The Bride will not grow as well in the open 
ground as in pots under glass. If the frost does 
not kill the corms it injures the leaves so much 
that the plants do not flower. As I write I 
have some in a well-covered pit that the frost 
has very seriously injured.—J. C. C. 





VERBASCUM (MULLEIN). 


Tus is a noble family of plants, chiefly 
biennial, and coming from the East and South 
Europe, and Siberia. The Mulleins are some- 
what unsatisfactory plants through their suscep- 
tibility to cross-fertilisation. It is almost, if 
not quite impossible to keep them true to name 
when a collection is grown ; and one or two 
species only must be grown in a garden, and 
these as far away from each other as possible. 
Groups of a mixed lot of these hybrids are, 
however, interesting and beautiful. The stately 
flower stems, and large showy yellow blooms of 
the species allied to Thapsus, mark them as wild 
garden flowers, and where the soil is rich no 
better or showier plants can be grown. In the 
rock garden one may encourage rather than 
prevent their seeding amongst the mixed shrubs, 
&c., in the vicinity of the rock garden. They 
are also good border plants, and rarely if ever 
fail to reproduce themselves freely from self- 
sown seed. 

V. CHAIXI OR V. VERNALE (Nettled-leaved 
Mullein) is one of the true perennial species now 
in cultivation. This may apply only on warm 
soils. It often attains to 10 feet in height, and 
when well grown forms a most imposing group. 
The large bright green leaves come up early and 
are effective. The flowers are large, yellow, 
with purple filaments, and last a long time in 
good condition. For the back row of mixed 
borders, for isolated groups, and amongst mixed 
shrubs this species is very effective, and it gives 
little or no trouble. Of this there are two 
hybrids, semi-lanatum and Freynianum, both 
showy. Native of Kurope. 

V. CRASSIFOLIUM. — A very distinct and 
charming species, with yellowish tomentose 
woolly leaves and robust spikes of large yellow 
flowers. It is a native of Portugal, and one of 
the few Mulleins that will do ina light sandy 
soil. 

V. cupREUM.—This is nearly allied to V. 
phceniceum, quite bares and a true perennial. 
It has copper-coloured flowers, very quaint and 
interesting. Itis perhaps a hybrid of V. pheeni- 
ceum, flowering May to August. South Europe. 

V. oLymMpicuM.—A gigantic V. Thapsus, and 
one of the grandest of the family. The flower- 
stems in strong specimens attain to from 6 feet 
to 10 feet in height, the flowers large, rich yel- 
low, with the woolly leaves forming bold 
rosettes. A biennial from the Orient. 

V. PH@NICEUM (Purple-leaved Mullein) one of 
the best perennials for mixed borders in small 
gardens. It is very variable, there being white, 
violet, lilac, rose, deep violet, and purple- 
flowered varieties. It continues flowering from 
May to August, and when doing well is a strik- 
ing plant. Native of South Europe. 

V. PHLOMOIDES (the large woolly-leaved Mul- 
lein) is a biennal, and very fine in groups. The 
flowers are large, pale yellow with purple fila- 
ments. Robust specimens reach a height of 
from 6 feet to 8 feet. South Europe. Australe 
and Sarteri are well-known varieties. 

V. PYRAMIDATUM (Pyramidal Mullein) with 
its candelabrum-like branches of bright yellow 
flowers, is a good border plant. It is perennial 
on warm rich soils, and is effective with its 
towering flowering-stems and huge rosettes of 
crisped leaves. ative of the Caucasus and 
Siberia. 

All the Verbascums are worth a place in the 
garden if only they could be kept true, but in 
the absence of this, the hybrids, which are 
always showy, and in some few cases differ little 
from the types, may well be grown. 

Amongst the species to be noted as worth 
procuring should opportunity ocecur are V. 
macrurum, V. Thapsus (Flannel-plant) and 
hybrids, V. longifolium, V. virgatum, V. Blat- 
taria and blattarioides, V. niveum, V. Boerhavi, 
V. sinuatum, V. nigrum and vars. V. orientale, 
&c. All may be readily raised from seed, and 
are well worth taking care of, 
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THE SWEET-SCENTED TOBACCO 
(NICOTIANA AFFINIS). 


THE accompanying illustration shows the beauty 
of the flowers of this Tebacco when arranged in 
« bowl. One does not often see them used for 
this purpose, but the ivory-white colour and 


their sweet scent, especially in the evening, | 


should make them popular for cutting for the 
house. Few plants are more useful to the 
amateur than this. The seed may be sown now 
in gentle heat, and the young plants when large 
crough pricked off, or potted singly into small 
pots using a light, thoroughly well-drained soil. 
-ot them on as the pots get filled with roots 
until they are in 48’s or 5-inch size, which 
will be quite large enough for the ordinary green- 
house. This Tobacco, which we may mention is 


botanically known as Nicotiana affinis, may also | 


be planted out in the garden, the end of 
May being the best time to do this. Put the 
plants in a bold clump if the garden is large 
enough, as then one gets the rich mass of bloom, 
so fragrant and beau- 
tiful in the evening. 
Hot sun causes them 
to close up. 


HYACINTHS FOR 
A WINDOW. 


Or all our early 
spring bulbs, Hya- 
cinths are perhaps 
the most generally 
popular, many people 
who grow no other 
imdoor flowers in- 
dalging in a few of 
these richly-scented 
and brilliantly col- 
oured flowers, which 
are specially fascina- 
ting from the fact 
that they will grow 
in water alone, or in 
Moss, sand, charcoal, 
and water, in a china 
bowl. 

This is perhaps the 
most effective way to 
grow Hyacinths, as 
they can then be 
grouped together ; 
especially useful in 
this way are dwarf 
pink and white var- 
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to decay instead of growing, and are in more 
danger of mildew than when put into the glass 
at the natural time of starting. The water 
should be pure fresh rain-water, with a few 


glass to keep it sweet. (N.B.—It is easy to 
make this charcoal, by raking out from a 
newly-made fire a few of the half-burned 
sticks, using only the pieces which fall off and 
are easily broken into pieces, but have not 
burned to powder.) The water should scarcely 
touch the Hyacinth bulb, but be within half-an- 
inch of it ; the roots will soon reach down into 
the water, which must be kept sweet, by 
renewing it when it becomes at all thick or 
muddy, or filling it up at other times. Water 
kept ina lead tank, or even rain-water which has 
stood a long time in a tank, will not be satis- 
factory, and the bulbs will probably refuse to 
throw any roots into it, as it will be more or less 
poisonous from lead. Darkness, and if possible 
the open air, are necessary for the first few 
weeks of the bulb’s growth. Many people put 
their glasses into a dark cupboard for the first 
month or five weeks ; but a better plan, when it 
can be managed, is to bury the glass, bulb, 





water, and all in a box of fine coal-ashes, with a 





small pieces of charcoal at the bottom of the | 








Hyacinths do not require more drainage than 
one piece of crock, with the concave side down- 
wards, to cover the hole of the pot, whith 
should be either 6 inches or 6 inches avros’ 
(according to the size of the bulb), and well 
scrubbed and dry inside and out, 

Filling the pot three parts or rather more full 
of coinpost, a little hole should be made with 
the hand to receive the bulb (which should not 
be pressed too firmly down or it will spring cut 
of place when the roots form), and the bulb 
should be first covered with soil, the collar 
appearing out of the middle of this, 

The pots should be bified in sand, soil, Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, or fine ashes for five weeks, afterwards 
removing them to the greenhouse or window, as 
recommended for Hyacinths in glasses, and 
nearing them gradually to the light. After this 
time success depends much upon the bulbs 
receiving no sudden check when once in full 
growth. Sharp draughts from windows open in 
the early morning, want of water (which should 
always be given tepid, not cold), gas furttes, or 
great fire-heat must be avoided. I. L. RB 


2034.—Ghinese Primulas from seed. 
—As you intend to devote a whole house to 
these plants you had 
better secure the best 








ieties (suchas Norma, 
with coral-pink bells, 
and Mme. Van der 
Hoop, white), which, 
when faced over the 
surface with fresh 


green Moss, make a very beautiful drawing-room | layer of clean Moss 


decoration, and they may be edged with a fringe 
of sky-blue Scillas, which bloom about the same 
time as the Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths grown in water require a good deal 
of care to be thoroughly successful, and are 
apt to hang their heads in a distressing way un- 
less wire supports are added to the glasses. The 
bare bulbs and roots in full view, with somewhat 
turbid water, occasionally make them far less 
decorative and artistic than those grown in a 
more natural way ; but still they can be made 
to blossom well in glasses if the right means are 
taken and the right bulbs selected, for some 
varieties do better than others in this way. 

Some of the best of theseare Sultan’s Favourite 
(a striped pink Hyacinth), La Grandesse (pure 
white), Robert Steiger (bright rose colour), 
Charles Dickens (blue), Czar Peter (pale azure), 
and Grandeur 4 Merveille (blush). 
Hyacinths, though specially elegant, do not, as a 
rule, blcom well in water, and are best grown 
in pots, Obelisque, and King of the Yellows 
being two very gocd pale yellow Hyacinths, 

All these are singles, for double Hyacinths 
arely do so well as the single varieties in pots 
or glasses, and are usually grown in the open air, 
without any kind of forcing, The best time to 
tart Hyacinths in water is the middle of 
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(free from slugs and insects) 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre over the rim of the glass and 
the bulb to the depth of two or three inches, 
or sand may be used as a covering in the open 
air. They will then form roots properly before 
the leaves start into life, and this is necessary to 
their well-doing. When the water is full of 
roots and the green point is beginning to move 
the glasses may be taken out, washed on the 
outside, and placed in the room, but not in the 
window for a week or two, after which the bulbs 
may be given the full sunshine of a south win- 
dow, close to the glass, turning them round each 
day, so as to induce the spikes to grow straight 
and even. 5 

Hyacinths in pots may be potted from August 
(when the Early Roman Hyacinths are ready to 
start), to the middle of October ; they should be 
given a rich light compost of turfy loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with a little well-decayed 
hot-bed stuff, and a twentieth part of the whole 
in soot from the chimney. 

It is desirable to mix. this compost several 


| weeks before using it, to allow time for it to | 


become quite dry, when every worm and insect 
will leave it. But before using it, the soil should 
be watered from a rosed pot with warm water, 
stirring it at the same time until it is in a: moist 
but not too wet state, so that it will not. Be neces- 
sary to water the bulbs after potting them: 


Flowers of Sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis) arranged in 2 
aph sent by Miss Armstrong, Clifton-terrace, 





seed obtainable, and 
sow it earlyin March. 
The propagator will 
be useful in which to 
raise the plants, pro- 
viding you do not let 
the temperature ex- 
ceed 60 degs., and 
ventilate well at the 
same time. After the 
seedlings are up you 
had better leave the 
top of the propagator 
open altogether, still 
letting them have the 
benefit of the bottom- 
heat. ,.Sow the seed 
in rather small pans, 
using a compost of 
half leaf-soil and half 
loam, and plenty of 
sand. Crock the pans 
well, and after they 
are filled with soil let 
them be well watered 
before the seed is 
sown. I think it will 
be wise for you to 
just cover the seed 
with fine sand, as it 
will not be so likely 
to get washed about 
whenwatering. Some 
growers do not cover 
the seed at all, but 
place a sheet of glass 
over the pan and a 
layer of Moss on that 
to k«epit in darkness, 
removing the covering as soon as the seedlings 
appear. Instead of using a water-can with a rose 
to water the pans, hold each pan separately ina 
pail of water, to moisten the soil up through the 
hole in the bottom as often as it gets dry. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handl¢ prick 
them out into other pans, using the same kind of 
soil, and whilst there is room for them keep 
them in the propagator for the purpose of keep- 
ing them close, only using the lamp when the 
temperature cannot be kept up to 60. degs. 
without it. Chinese Primulas when quite young 
require rather close quarters. They cannot 
stand strong sunshine or currents of air, and in 
very hot weather a rather moist air is better for 
them than a dry one. If you are successful in 
raising a stock of plants early in the spring it is 
possible they may be large enough to occupy the 
cold frame in July and August ; but they must 
be strong and in 4-inch pots, well filled with: 
roots to bear such treatment. Weakly plants 
will be better kept in the greenhouse all the 
summer. The glass, however, must have a thick 
Shade, and ventilate freely in hot weather, 
especially at night, when there is no wind blow- 
ing. Get the plants in 2!-inch pots as soon as 
they are large enoagh, filling one-fourth of the 
depth of the pot with fine crocks. Shift into 
4-inch pots when the first are filled with roots :: 


an epergne. 


| and again it the early autumn-into » size larger 














any that require it. 


against. 


pot. Treated in 
effective than single plants; but if the flowers 


are wanted for cutting, single plants in a pot 


are best.—J. C. C. 


FRUIT. 
PRUNING OLD APPLE-TREES. 
In the West of England the majority of orchards 
are pruned during the early months of the year, 
and a few are now being being done in this 
neighbourhood. It is highly interesting to see 
how this work is performed in many orchards, 
and a very useful lesson may be learned how 
not to do it, more especially in cases where the 
trees are of large size and of considerable age. 


The mode of operating generally is to saw off 


large branches without any particular care as to 
a clean cut, and to get the work finished as 
rapidly as possible without any other consider- 
ation as to whether the work has been properly 
performed or not. If ‘‘daylight,” as it 1s 
locally termed, is let into the trees, a sort of 
satisfied feeling prevails. Another source of 
satisfaction is that the faggot-heap is re- 
plenished and plenty of wood obtained for 
another twelve months.. With trees of large 
size it is needless to state that this wholesale 
sawing away of large limbs is most injurious, 


and cannot be too strongly condemned, 
as the trees are crippled for years, and in 
many instances never recover from such 


severe dismemberment. As a case in point, I 
may mention one particular orchard of large 
Apple-trees that was pruned in the ruthless 
manner above described eight years ago. At 
that time the trees were in a healthy and 
vigorous condition, with every prospect of con- 
tinuing so for many years, the only objection 
being that the growth was rather congested. 
This objection, however, was remedied with a 
vengeance. On seeing the same orchard a short 
time ago it presented a miserable spectacle. 
Most of the trees were dying from the bottom 
upwards, many had been blown down by gales, 
and all looked wretched—in fact, cumbering the 
ground. Yet in spite of many such instances 
of bad pruning, or, more correctly speaking, 
mutilation, farmers will persist in engaging 
men who have no practical knowledge of the 
work to prune their orchard trees, agreeing to 


give a certain sum to go over all the 
trees and give them a good pruning. No 
wonder the so-called pruning is done in a 
reckless and barbarous manner. I think no 


class of men need lessons more than the 
farmers. ‘They possess asplendid climate, good 
soil, and every opportunity to grow the finest 
Apples, but they lack the necessary knowledge 
to make the orchard one of the most renumera- 
tive portions of the farm. Jortunately, there 
are a few farmers who do manage their orchards 
in a style that would be a credit to the most 
skilful fruit-grower, but these few exceptions 
only go to prove the rule, and it is a pleasure to 
observe the care and sound judgment exercised 
by them. Every year they go over all their 
trees, lightly pruning and removing any small 
branches that cross or have been broken by 
fruit or wind, and cutting back any shoots that 
would throw the head of the tree on one side or 
out of shape. Afterwards, all prunings are 
collected and put into a heap with other 
refuse and burnt. The ashes are returned 
to the orchard and spread among the trees ; 
these act as a capital fertiliser, and in a great 
measure return to the soil that which was 
taken from it. Not only so, but the orchard 
gets manured like any other portion of the farm 
from which a crop is taken; the result is fine, 
clean, healthy trees, producing beautiful fruit, 
and a thick sward of sweet Grass uriderneath, 
excellent for early lambs, thus proving advan 
tageous in several ways. Another point in 
favour of this light annual pruning is that there 
seldom, if ever, arises the necessity of removing 
a large limb from a fruit-tree. The crops, too, 
are far more certain and the fruit much finer 
both in colour and size, consequently realising a 
greater value in the market, and causing pur- 
chasers to be anxious to secure further supplies. 


I could name several farmers who bestow proper! 


after the 


though it may be provided with fruit-buds, bear 
fruit the first season, and neither ought any 


tree to be permitted to bear fruib the 
firsts year after planting, although ib is 
quite possible to purchase trees that will 


bear fruit the first year. 
permit this to be done. 


them, which is done in this way: The hole is 
roots properly spread out. 


hole till the 
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Only the largest and 
strongest will, however, require larger pots, as 
overpotting is an evil that must be guarded 
When wanted for the conservatory, I 
have many times placed three plants in a 6-inch 
that way they are more 


attention on their orchards, and who always 
make very remunerative prices yearly, to the 
astonishment of those who are disciples of 
mismanagement. iW. 





LATE-PLANTED FRUIT-TREES. 


Tue long period of severe weather has stopped 
the planting of fruit-trees, for the time being, at 
any rate ; and possibly many who had made up 
their minds to plant may now postpone the 
work till the autumn. Whilst granting that 
autumn-planting is best, inasmuch as the trees 
can make roots, and, to a certain extent, become 
established before severe weather sets in, yet I 
have noticed for many years that spring-planted 
trees invariably do well, especially where the 
land has been properly prepared during the 
winter, and is in a mellow, friable condition 
when the planting takes place. The condition 
of the soil at planting-time has a good deal to 
do with the success of the trees planted. We 
know, of course, that fruit-trees are difficult to 
kill. The only trees which die after planting, 
if treated with ordinary care as to mulching 


and watering should the spring be dry, 
are those which have been planted in 
manure. One of the first questions the 


average amateur asks when he has purchased 
his fruit-trees is: What manure shall I give 
them? If land is in fairly good heart young 
trees are better without manure, except it may 
be a couple of inches or so of mulch on the sur- 
face after planting. I was last year asked to 
look at some young fruit-trees planted the pre- 
vious year, and give an opinion as to what was 
wrong with them, I found them literally 
planted in manure, and the roots for the most 
part dead. Manure should never come into 
contact with the roots of anything till the earth 
has absorbed most of its strength, and _ its 
substance has been mellowed and reduced to 
mould. And even in that condition if used in 
quantity round the roots of any tree or plant it 
may do harm. The place that manure can benefit 
young fruit-trees is on. the surface by the en- 
couragement it gives to surface-rooting. Soil 
well broken up and pulverised by exposure to 


the weather is in splendid condition for plant- 


g, and after such a winter as the present 


the land will be in good condition for planting 
up till the end of March, and I should have no 


hesitation in planting fruit or any other trees 
for at least a month after the frost breaks up. 
The buds will be backward this year, and until 
the buds burst planting may be done with per- 
fect success. In many nurseries transplanting 
is done quite late in the season, Quarters 
have to be re arranged and blanks made good 
business of the season is over. A 
young tree planted in March, will not, even 


It is most unwise to 
If trees are planted 
during dry weather it is a good plan to puddle 


made and the tree placed therein, with the 
Some fine soil is 
placed over the roots and water poured in the 
roots are covered. When the 
water has settled down the remainder of the 
hole is filled up, the earth trodden down, and 
a mulch of manure or some equivalent is placed 
over the surface. Such trees will start away at 
once and do well, K. H. 


GRAPE LADY DOWNE’S SEEDLING. 
CoMPARED with twenty years back, this fine 
Grape is not now grown so extensively as then. 
This, no doubt, is caused by the extended cul- 
ture of Gros Colman, which may be a_ better 
Grape to look at when it is well coloured, that 
being none too frequently. The larger berries, 
the frecdom with which they set, and the heavy 
crops that the Vines will carry have also told 
in favour of Gros Colman. When, however, we 
consider flavour as being the most essential 
feature, which it should be in all private 
establishments, then the preference must be 
given to Lady Downe’s Seedling ; whilst at the 
same time it will keep better late into the 
spring. Where it is requisite that the old 
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Grapes should meet the new ones in the latter 
end of April or of May, then the subject of 
this article must likewise be placed in priority 
to Gros Colman. I used to have a span-roofed 
house filled mainly with Lady Downe’s, in 
which about 500 bunches would be hanging at 
Christmas-time every year. This crop made 
the matter of lasting out until new Grapes were 
ripe an easy matter, and year after year no 
difficulty was ever experienced in keeping the 
fruit when well ripened. Whilst upon this 
point it is as well to add that there is at times 
a tendency towards shrivelling if the fire-heat 
be carried on too late in the autumn at too high 
a standard. For my own part, I prefer to 
ventilate quite freely and lower the tempera- 
ture also by the end of September. 


Sorts AND sITuaTIoNs have also undoubted 
influence in this matter of shrivelling. In 
one instance where the greater portion of the 
border was inside I rarely found shrivelling 
give any trouble, but in another house with 
staging and brickwork in plenty, both tending 
to a drier atmosphere, I have had some trouble 
at times to keep it. in check. I consider, 
moreover, that any tendency in the Vines 
to make a late growth, which Lady Downe’s 
will oftentimes do, should be checked as far 
as possible. Upon this also depends the good 
keeping of the fruit without a doubt, for 
not only should the Grapes be well ripened, 
but the wood also; otherwise the foliage, which 
is not beneficially affected by the fully ripened 
wood, will remain green the longest and there- 
by draw its sustenance in a manner from the 
bunches themselves. It is far better to thin 
well at the proper time than to leave the 
berries sufficiently thick for them to press 
each other tightly when they are coloured and 
swelling has ceased. Where scalding gives any 
trouble a little allowance can be made for this 
failing, but not much, for with top and bottom 
air left on all night in just sufficient quantity 
to prevent accumulated moisture upon the 
berries there need not be much fear of it. The 
thinning, where done with a sparing hand at the 
proper time, will almost inevitably have to be 
done later on when the berries are coloured, 
for here and there a berry will show symptoms 
of decay and give a lot of trouble in extraction. 
No inside berry or berries of Lady Downe’s 
should ever be left at the last thinning. My 
practice is, and has been for more than twenty 
years, to cut and bottle the bunches the first 
week in the new year, but I have rarely found 
it requisite to commence using them before 
February or even March, when the flavour is 
considerably improved ; at any rate, such has 
been my experience of this Grape. Somewhat 
more than twenty years ago I on more than 
one occasion exhibited or baskets of 
15 lb. weight in March and April, when I was 
offered 15s. a pound for the lot, and all I could 
supply of like quality. GROWER. 


boxes 





Paraffin in vinery (Mary).—The pipes 
would have been better left unwashed with 
paraffin, as if the latter is used raw it is most 
dangerous, as the oil floats on the top of water, 
and cannot be properly mixed. We would 
advise you to admit air under any circumstances, 
and to weaken the fumes of the oil cover the pipes 
for the time with damp mats, tiffany, or even 
Moss—any substance that will retain moisture 
till the smell is gone ; give a little air day and 
night on the ventilators. Lamp-black and 
boiled oil are a good mixture, and used when 
the Vines are at rest. We have never found 
them injurious, but the paraffin is doubtless the 
cause of the burning. We would advise you to 
maintain a genial temperature, to allow the Vines 
to make more wood, and run more freely. This 
will counteract the injury caused at the start, 
and maintain a moist atmosphere at all times, 
Hot, drying air, or extremes will be most 
injurious. It may also be advisable to shade your 
Vines for a few weeks during hot sunshine till 
a new growth is made and the new foliage 
hardened. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Huotie Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, nen boards, price 12s. ; well bound tna 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


ARALIA SIEBOLDI. 


Tis is an excellent plant for the greenhouse, 
and is popular with amateurs. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows its general character, and 
by reason of the leathery-textured leaves it is 
especially well suited for rooms, as one can 
sponge the foliage to remove dust. In the open 
it succeeds in sheltered places, but during such 
wintersas the present getsmuch crippled by frost. 
This Aralia is easily grown, handsome, and 
indispensable to the amateur with only a green- 
house or window for the growth of plants. 


Poinsettia after flowering (Amateur). 
—The Poinsettia plant should now be kept 
quite dry for the next six weeks or more, and 
in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., and if 
the house is moist, place the plant on its side 
to keep it thoroughly at rest. Early in May 
the plants should be started, and the wood 
made last year be cut back to within two 
eyes, and restarted on a shelf or warm bed, 
watering freely to saturate the dry ball of 
earth at the start ; or, what is better, soak the 
ball in a pail of tepid water, and place ina warm 
house. When new shoots are made from 
2 inches to 3 inches long, turn 
the plants out of old pots, 
remove old drainage, loose soil, 
or bad roots,-and repotina good 
compost of peat, loam, coarse 
sand, with a little dry manure ; 
the latter may be omitted if 
the plants are well fed from 
the surface later on when full 
of roots. After repotting, 
grow in a warm corner, giving 
a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs. Water sparingly till 
new~ roots are made, and 
always grow near the light. 
During the summer months 
the plants do well in a cold 
frame, and may be fed till 
growth is complete ; but after 
that period they should be re- 
moved to a warm-house. 
Water carefully, but little is 
required. 

Seedling Cyclamens. 
—I have some seedling Cycla- 
mens sown last June, which 
are now in 60-sized pots, and 
some in bud. Will you or 
some reader kindly tell me 
through your paper if I should 
let them die down in the spring 
or keep them growing on, as I 
should like to have them in 
flower by next Christmas? I 
have a warm greenhouse. — 
HUNTSMAN. 

* * Do not on any account 
let the plants die down or go to rest, but keep 
them growing on steadily in a warm greenhouse 
temperature, with plenty of light and moisture. 
As the pots fill with roots shift them on into those 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, using a mixture 
of nice turfy loam, leaf-mould (or peat), and sand. 
Towards the end of May remove them intoa 
cold frame or pit facing north, or lightly shaded 
at midday. With ordinary care they will be 
fine plants covered with bloom by Christmas. 


Creeper for London conservatory.— 
Could you kindly recommend a hardy creeper 
suitable for a small London conservatory open- 
ing out of a drawing-room on the north side of 
house, and, consequently, no sin would get to 
it? I am recommended to use Ivy, but its 
foliage is rather sombre. At same time, would 
you also recommend some hardy Ferns or plants 
with pretty foliage? I should add the conser- 
vatory is not heated.—H. C. T. 

*.* The best of all climbers for a shady and 
cool or unheated house is the Lapageria, which 
delights in shade and moisture, and thrivss 
fairly well in a town garden. It should_-be 
planted out in a well-drainedhbed of peat and 
loam, and well watered. The next best subjects 
would be Camellias, which are practically 
hardy. ‘The finer varieties of Clematis would 
pee cably do well, also a plant or two of the 

Vinter Jasmine (J. nudiflorum), 
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ORCHIDS. 


SOPHRONITIS. 


THERE is no more charming Orchid, nor one 
that is more suitable for amateurs, than the 
Sophronitis, especially the most common kind, 
8. grandiflora. This is of easy culture, requiring 
little attention, and occupying small space. Its 
flowers are rich vermilion in colour, and 
decidedly bright and showy, and they are freely 
produced. There are very few species belonging 
to the genus Sophronitis, all of which are natives 
of the Organ Mountains in Brazil, where they 
grow at nearly 5,000 feet elevation, and during 
certain seasons of the year the temperature is 
often at freezing-point, consequently, under 
cultivation, they should be grown in a cool 
house, and kept moderately moist throughout 
the year. Of course, whilst in active growth, a 
more plentiful supply of water will be required. 
To obtain the best results with the Sophronitis, 
they should be placed in quite shallow pans, 
well filled with drainage, leaving only a small 
space for compost. They do not enjoy a large 
quantity of material around their roots. This 
compost should consist of chopped Sphagnum 
Moss and fibrous peat, and the plants fixed 
firmly therein, Then suspend them close to the 


Aralia Sieboldi in flower. 


roof, where as much light as possible can be 
obtained. 


I have seen during the past severe winter some 
remarkably well-grown specimens of 8. grandi- 
flora, in some cases carrying between thirty and 
forty of their bright blooms, and when arranged 
with Odontoglossums and other Orchids which 
may be in bloom, they form a striking and 
pleasing effect. This species is by no means 
new, having been known long before it was 
introduced into this country in a living state, 
which occurred upwards of sixty years ago. 
During recent years and since its cultivation it 
has become better known ; it has been imported 
in considerable quantities, amongst which have 
appeared several varieties, such as purpurea, 
coccinea, ete., which are identical with the 
typical form, excepting in the shades of colour 
found in the flowers. Another very beautiful 
and pretty kind is 


S. VIOLACEA, which although introduced into 
our gardens before the preceding kinds, is less 
seldom seen in collections, probably in conse- 
quence of its flowers being smaller and _ less 
showy. It is, however, a very desirable little 
kind, having a distinct shade of colour rarely 
found amongst Orchids. In habit the plant is 
very dwarf, the pseudo-bulbs not measuring 
above an inch in length, and the leaves about 
double as long, This plant also produces its 
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blooms during the winter months, and, like S. 
grandiflora, should be grown cool and kept moist 
throughout the year. The flowers, as the name 
implies, are of quite a violet shade, and although 
not attaining more than about an inch in diam- 
eter, are exceedingly handsome, and form a 
contrast to the above-mentioned kind. It also 
grows plentifully upon the Organ Mountains, 
and the two are often imported together, the 
bulbs of this species being usually covered with 
large whitish sheaths on plants that arrive from 
Brazil, but which do not appear so strongly upon 
new growths made at home. Sophronitis may 
also be grown upon blocks of wood, but they 
require more attention than those which are 
cultivated in shallow pans. M. B. 





_ 2079.—Orchids for beginner.—Your 
inquiry is not very clear. An ordinary vinery 
may mean a warm one ora cold one. If it is 
the latter, and you do not intend to use fire- 
heat to keep up the temperature on cold nights 
to 45 degs., you had better not attempt the 
cultivation of Orchids. I may also tell you that 
the shade of the Vines may be too dense for 
them ; but, of course, you could arrange that 
matter if you like. I grew and flowered—in a 
light corner of a vinery, that was always started 
in the middle of October—for several years a 
plant of Odontoglossum grande that blossomed 
«very year in the late summer months, generally 
in September. This one, and the sorts [ 
mentioned in my reply last week to question 
1988, p. 707, in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, will 
be enough for you to start with. You can easily 
add to them if you are successful with the others. 
I must, however, remind you that your success 
depends a good deal on the amount of care used 
in giving them water during the winter, not 
exp sing them to alower temperature than Ihave 


advised.—J. C. C. 


2083.—Dendrobium Wardianum. — 
This is a very beautiful Dendrobium. If 
45 degs. is your regular night temperature the 
flowers will not open very fast all the time dull 
and cold weather lasts. As soon as we get 
more sun-heat you may increase the water 
supply, and not before. It is while it is making 
its growth that more liberal supplies are 
required. You must be sure that the drainage 
is right, or the foliage will get yellow. The 
atmospheric moisture should be greatest while 
the plant is in active growth, and that will be 
a little later on, when the natural temperature 
is higher than it is now.—J. ©. C. 





ROSES. 


Marechal Niel Rose.—I planted this 
Rose in lean-to greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet, 
about the beginning of November. When 
received it was in a 10-inch pot, and had two 
rods about 7 feet and 54 feet long respectively. 
I turned Rose out of pot and prepared a narrow 
border for it, taking out the old soil to about 
18 inches deep, and filling in entire border with 
good loam and leaf-mould, so that it would have 
a root-run of about 5 feet, and 18 inches deep 
by 12 inches wide. After it had been planted 
about six weeks it commenced to break along 
the rods, and three buds formed which swelled 
up to a good size, and then faded off, the leaves, 
meanwhile, falling off in showers, and I am left 
with nothing but the bare rods again. I may 
mention I put a new stove in about the time of 
planting Rose, and perhaps had got heat up too 
much. However, if ‘‘ P. U.” would kindly offer 
his opinion and tell me what to do with Rose in 
future I shall be glad ?—Novice. 


* .* There can be little doubt that the cause 
of your Rose-tree starting prematurely into 
growth was the high temperature maintained, 
in conjunction with the mild weather experi- 
enced before Christmas. You should have kept 
the plant as cool, airy, and as ‘‘ quiet” as pos- 
sible, and by putting on the heat about the 
present time it would have started naturally 
and done well. Leave it alone for the present, 
keeping cool, and moderately dry ; it will prob- 
ably break again presently, when more water 
may be given, and a nice genial and moist 
atmosphers be maintained, 
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Palace variety, pumila magnifica, Blue Stone, 
Royal Purple, Pearl, and Purple Prince, but 
there are others offered by nurserymen as their 
special kinds, and Paxtoniana, which is a lovely 
blue. Other dwarf Lobelias are ramosa, with 
large light-blue flowers, with alba, white, and 
coronopifolia, also with large blue flowers. Both 
are half-hardy annuals, requiring the same 
treatment as L. Erinus. L. lutea is a yellow- 
flowered perennial, dwarf, flowers freely, but is 
notshowy. LL. subnuda is a tender little species 
























OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
LOBELIAS. 


Tuts family contains few garden plants, but 
these are of much beauty. Few flowers are 
more splendid in colour or brilliant in effect 
than the several forms of herbaceous Lobelias, 
all of which are grouped under the popular 
name of the Cardinal-flower ; but the true kind 
is rare, or at least is an uncommon garden plant, 


and one worthy of mare, Sea Hee La it at! from Mexico, having handsomely-marked 
present receives. he plant, in several fine foliage. It is not worth growing in a general 
forms, that is most commonly seen is L. fulgens| way. 1, jlicifolia is another dwarf trailing 


a, Mexican species introduced into this country 
early in the present century. 

L. CARDINALIS (Cardinal-flower),—This is a 
very old plant of English gardens, said to have 
been introduced as far back as 1626, its native 
country being North America. It is hardier 
than the southern form, L. fulgens, distinct and 
handsome in many ways, living through the 
winter in the open beds and borders with little 
or no protection. Its leaves are shorter, 
greener, and broader than those of L. fulgens ; 
the flowers, too, are smaller but more numerous 
on the spikes, and of a vivid scarlet colour. The 
flower-spikes grow from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, and established plants produce a number 
of them. If there is a good depth of rich soil, 


species, a native of the Cape, and is best suited 
for suspended pots in greenhouses, though in 
some localities it succeeds as a rock-garden 
plant. 

L. FULGENS is the type of several very fine 
forms. Its leaves are long and narrow, and the 
flower-stalks taller and thicker than those of 
L. cardinalis, whilst the flowers individually 
are large, with broad over-lapping petals. The 
best known, and a truly handsome form of this, 
bears the name Queen Victoria. Its leaves are 
a deep purple colour, and the flowers a brilliant 
crimson-red. Firefly is the handsomest variety 
in this section. It was raised in Ireland not many 
years ago. In good rich soil it attains to a 
height of 5 feet, whilst in colour the flowers are 
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quite 20 feet high. 





fulgens and its forms do best in full sun, but the 
best group of cardinalis we ever saw was in 
partial shade among Bamboos. We have raised 
it from seed, and seedling plants give some 
pretty variations. 

L. Erinus.—The dwarf section of Lobelia is 
one of the largest and most important. The 
chief points to start with are good soil and well- 
grown established plants. The soil should be 
light and rich, and rest on a dry bottom per- 
fectly drained. It enjoys an abundance of 
water when in robust and free growth, but 
nothing is more fatal to its well-being than 
stagnant water at the roots. On a porous 
bottom it may be plentifully watered during a 
dry time in summer without fear of injuring 
the roots. The roots cannot make way, nor can 
the plants thrive ina strong adhesive soil of 
clay or heavy loam, and if the compost be heavy, 
it must be lightened by a plentiful addition of 
leaf-mould, sand, or peat. This Lobelia thrives 
admirably in equal parts of rather sandy loam 
and leaf mould, with a fair admixture of sand to 
keep it open. Charcoal dust and peat form capital 
additions to loam, as also does spent manure 
from Mushroom-beds. A slight mulching of one- 
year-old sifted hot-bed manure will be found 
capital for keeping out the drought and nourish- 
ing the roots through a dry season, One of 
the greatest difficulties in carrying dwarf 
Lobelias in full beauty through the season is 
the freedom with which they seed. The moment 
the flowers fade they should be picked off 
persistently every week or ten days throughout 
theseason. Dwarf Lobelias may be propagated 
by seed or cuttings, or by lifting the plant, 
potting it, and placing it in a gentle bottom- 
heat until established ; then setting it on a 
light, airy greenhouse or forcing-house shelf, 
when it may be increased to any extent by 
cuttings and root-division in the spring. A 
stock should be planted for seed on a piece 
of reserve ground. Increase by cuttings, 
and conservation of the old plants by potting 
a few in autumn, is the best method of preserving 
and increasing special varieties. They strike 
freely ina brisk heat in a moist propagating-pit 
or frame in spring. The cuttings should ke 
potted by the end of May in the same way as 
seedlings sown in heat in September, October, 
or February. Those who want early Lobelias 
from seed should sow in the autumn, and prick 
the seedlings off in boxes or pans, or shift them 
into 24-inch pots before winter. Store them on 
shelves near the light, and well exposed to air; 
shift them again in March into 6-inch pots of 
equal parts of leaf-mould and loam, and they 
will be perfect for planting by the end of 


May. Spring-sown seedlings may _ go 
into smaller pots, and be planted rather 


more closely, but will not flower so early 
nor so well. On the whole, autumnal propa- 
gation, by cuttings or seed, ia preferable to 
sowing in snoring. The varieties are numerous 
and it is difficult to make a selection to suit every 
locality. L. Erinus is divided into several 
sections—viz., compacta, gracilis, and gracil's 
alba ; speciosa, of which the best are Crystal 












intensely vivid and rich. 
kind is that it produces lateral flower-spikes 
around the central one much more freely than 












A great merit of this 


Queen Victoria, and these keep up a succession 


of bloom after the leading spike is past its best. 


Huntsman is another handsome Irish kind, 
brighter in colour than Firefly. 
This Lobelia unfortunately suffers from a 


kind of rust, which fastens on the main fleshy 


roots when the plants are at rest, and quickly 
eating them away, thoroughly rotsthem. This 
disease, working as it does at a time when 
growth is at a standstill, is not perceived in 
time to be checked, and the whole plant will 
in two or three weeks be ruined. The disease 
makes its appearance towards the end of 
October or the beginning of November, especi- 
ally if the weather be cold and wet. The 
plants should then be carefully taken up, 
reserving as much of the roots as possible, the 
soil being shaken off, and the roots well washed. 
The disease will be readily discovered by its 
rusty-looking spots, which must be cut out with 
a sharp knife, as the least portion will suffice to 
destroy the plant. After the plants are 
examined they may be potted or laid in a frame 
in some free sandy soil, and very fine specimens 
may be obtained by potting and plunging ina 
slight bottom-heat, keeping the top quite cool. 
In about a fortnight they will have made fresh 
fibre, and all danger will be past. They may 
then be kept ina cold frame during the winter, 
and planted out where desired in spring. The 
bottom-heat, however, is not indispensable ; for 
they will succeed if carefully and sparingly 
watered after potting, 

L, SYPHILITICA is another old species, long 
known in this country, and a native of North 
America. It is a robust plant in nearly all 
soils, and very hardy. The type itself has 
light violet-blue flowers, whilst there are many 
forms embracing a wide range of colour, one 
having pure white flowers, another named rosea, 
one of the best, being very profuse in bloom, 
with clear rosy flowers. Challenger, rosy-purple, 
Purple Emperor, and Ceres, crimson, are also 
good. L. hybrida, or Milleri of gardens, is 
probably the result of crossing this last species 
with L. fulgens. It has dark violet-purple 
a hauet and is a free-growing and very hardy 
kind. 


SOME HARDY BAMBOOS. 


A GREAT amount of interest has been awakened 
in these, and there is every prospect of their 
becoming popular garden plants. A few hardy 
and handsome kinds have been known and 
grown in some gardens for a number of years, 
but latterly many more kinds have been intro- 
duced, and there are said to be between fifty 
and sixty really hardy sorts now in the country. 
A collection so large is obviously beyond the 
scope of the gardens of most amateurs, whilst as 
yet many of these newer introductions are still 
only on trial. It is no matter for surprise that 
such graceful, beautiful things as these Bamboos 
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with a view to anticipating a desire that some 
readers of this paper may havetogrow at least one 
ortwokinds, a few notes upon them at the present 
moment will be opportune, especially as spring 
is the best planting season, and any essential 
preparations could be taken in hand at once. 
Formerly all the Bamboos grown in gardens 
have been classed under Bambusa, but the 
botanists have been arranging them in classes, 
Thus we now find the different varietiesarranged 
under four distinct names, but without preju- 
dice to this arrangement, and for simplicity 
sake, I shall here keep to the well-known old 
name of Bambusa, which, in common with other 
names, will not be readily given up for the 
changes the botanical people create. 


B. Merake is one of the hardiest and most 
accommodating of all Bamboos, flourishing alike 
in town or country. There are a number of 
healthy plants of this kind in small gardens 
about London and it seems quite happy. Gener- 
ally it varies in height from 4 feet to 10 feet, but 
under very favourable conditions it will grow 
Its canes are very erect, the 
leaves abundant and large, being about 10 inches 
long and 2 inches broad. It makes a thick, 
beautiful mass, and should not be planted near 
anything very choice, as it spreads far and wide 
underground, shooting up new canes as it 
rambles. 

B. VIRIDE-GLAUCESCENS is one of the most 
graceful of hardy Bamboos and will make canes 
18 feet high when well established in suitable 
soil. Inall its stages, and whether young or old, 
it is an exceedingly beautiful plant. It spreads 
freely at the root, its general aspect is loose and 
open, whilst the tops of the tall canes are grace- 
fully arched and abundantly clothed with tiny 
leaves, each about 3 inches long. It is an 
admirable kind for isolating, which will the 
better display its distinctive charms, and how- 
ever exclusive the selection of sorts this one 
should always be givena place. It is veryhardy 
and free in growth. 

B. mitis.—This is a giant, and in its native 
countries, China and Japan, grows to the height 
of 60 feet. Nothing like such height will ever 
be attained in England; but many will be sur- 
prised to read that it will grow a cane 16 feet 
long in about six weeks. I once measured a 
growing cane of this kind on several successive 
mornings, and during one period of twenty-four 
hours it had grown 6 inches. This was a very 
fine cane, and had a circumference at its base of 
5 inches. Compared with the preceding kinds 
this one is a ‘‘ stay-at-home.” The new canes 
spring up in proximity to the old canes, and the 
plant shows little disposition to spread. The 
foliage is very profuse, but the leaves are indi- 
vidually small, only measuring about 2 inches 
long and } inch broad. It is the smallest-leaved 
of the large kinds, and easily distinguished on 
that account. 

B. AUREA has some resemblance to the pre- 
ceding kind, but has a more erect habit of 
growth, the canes even at their tips showing 
little disposition to droop. The name refers 
to the colour of the canes, but they do not 
get very yellow in our country. The habit of 
growth is close and tufted, the highest canes ik 
have seen being 14 feet. Although rather rigid 
its general effect is light and graceful, and it 
grows with freedom. 

B. nrckA.—This is the kind that furnishes the 
black cane for walking-sticks, umbrella-handles, 
etc., but so far as my experience with it has 
gone it has not yet made canes large enough for 
these purposes. There is no reason, however, 
why it should not do so with age, as the plants 
were much younger than those of the varieties 
previously mentioned. It is a free and lovely 
kind, and young canes 6 feet in height, clothed 
with rich dark green leaves, make a distinct and 
pretty effect. 

B. Henonts is very graceful. All the canes 
arch outwards from the centre of the tuft, and 
are densely clothed with small light green 
leaves whilst in free growth, hardiness, and 
powers of endurance it is equal to any of the 
tall-growing kinds. It is at present little known 
and rather scarce, but of its future popularity 
there can be no doubt. This selection, which 
might be greatly extended, but can hardly ke 
improved upon, will suffice so far as the tall 
kinds are concerned. One of their ‘greatest 
charms is their rich effect in early winter, when 


should be growing in popularity every year, and | all the summer-leafing trees are bare, dry frosts 


é 
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only intensifying their greenness. A few words 
as to 

Sorn, situation, and any other details of culti- 
vation should be given for the guidance of any 
intending planters. Broadly speaking, two of 
their most essential needs are shelter from cold, 
cutting winds and an abundance of water when 
they are making their new canes in spring and 
early summer. As regards soil, they certainly 
grow most rapidly and strongly in soils of a 
deep, light, and friable character ; but there is 
clear evidence that the ordinary soil of most 
gardens well broken up will suffice, for a mass of 
B. metake growing in a col4, stiff soil is as luxu- 
riant as anyone could wish, and two or three 
other sorts begin to look at home. They do 
not become established quite so quickly perhaps, 
but clearly there is no need for laborious or 
expensive soil preparation beyond a thorough 
digging of the site. Shelter is needed chiefly 
from the cold winds that blow from the north 
and east in spring, as these winds if they reach 
the plants do much more injury thin all the still, 
sharp frosts of winter. Abundance of moisture 
is no doubt what they are accustomed to in 
their native land at the time of making their 
new canes during early summer. If a sheltered 
spot by the waterside can be chosen they will 
have all they want; but failing this, should 
the weather be very dry ingarly summer artifi- 
cial watering will be more than repaid, 
whilst liberal muiching will help to con- 
serve and make the most of the water that 
reaches them by rainfall. The best season for 
planting is the spring, and plants may be planted 
or transplanted on a warm, moist day in April 
or May, and will grow away afterwards ap- 
parently unchecked. 

PLANTING may be successfully performed, too, 
in early autumn, but it should never be at- 
tempted in winter. If any plants come to hand 
at that season, it is better by far to pot them up 
and keep them under glass for the winter 
months. Those who are seeking something new 
for their gardens cannot possibly try anything 
better than these Bamboos, and there is some- 
thing so fascinating about them that content- 
ment does not come tillall the best are acquired. 
In no other plants of our gardens are dignity of 
aspect and graceful growth so perfectly com- 
bined. ‘They offer, indeed, a fertile source to 
draw from for the creation of new and striking 
garden pictures of a type and character not 
hitherto seen. ws, Hi 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DECORATIVE VARIETIES. 
TirESE are more interesting tosome than the big 
blooms. Many varieties are especially adapted 
to this form of culture, and useful for those who 
require a quantity of flowers rather than indi- 
vidual quality. The following kinds I have care- 
fully selected for this purpose, and they can be 
relied upon to give satisfactory results, provided, 
of course, the plants are well managed. 

Mrs. A. J. Parxer.—This is a new Japanese 
variety, having long narrow pointed petals, the 
colour chamois. 

Ryecrorr Gurory.—This is a seedling raised 
by Mr. Jones, of Lewisham. It is one of the 
finest decorative varieties seen for years. The 
colour of the flowers is a rich orange-yellow with 
a bronze base to the petals. Plants in 8-inch 
pots and not more than from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high carry fully fifty blooms, These in 5-inch 
pots bear fifteen full-sized flowers. 

Anpre Faruiieres.—A Continental raised 
variety,.and for early October flowering unsur- 
passed. The florets are twisted, the colour 
being rich yellow, shaded with red.. 

YeLttow Lavy SELBORNE.—This originated 
as a direct sport from Lady Selborne. The 
colour of the flowers is golden yellow, and 
decidedly pleasing. 

Mrs. C. E. SHE is a direct sport from that 
old favourite Mlle. Lacroix, and has all its 
characteristics except colour, this being golden 
yellow. 

Dr. BoxcHAm is little known as yet, but it is 
a valuable variety for decoration. The florets 
are rather more pointed than those of Avalanche, 
whilst the shape of the flowers is similar, the 
colour being white with a tinge of cream. 

Porrer PatmerR is a pure white-flowered 
Japanese kind, with sword-like florets. A very 
free and distinct variety. 
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Louis Borumer is lilac in colour, the florets 
It is very distinct and effective in a 


Mmx. Muzarp.—This is a Japanese kind, 
with here and there a tinge of blush on its white 
flat florets. One of the best for decoration. 

Conpor is not often seen at the exhibitions 
owing to its tendency to show an objectionable 
eye, but grown asa bush it is charming. The 
florets are broad, flat, and blush in colour. 

Eynsrorp Wurre is perhaps the best of all 
white-flowered kinds, being very free. The 
way in which its florets stand erect renders it 
very distinct. 

Erorte pe Lyon is‘seldom seen cultivated in 
this way, but grown as a bush and allowed to 
carry a quantity of flowers it is valuable, especi- 
ally as it is late flowering when thus managed. 

Vicr - Prusipent AupreurerR. — This is a 
pleasing kind, and blush-pink in colour. 

BoutE D’OR.—Some may be surprised to find 
this variety amongst those useful for decoration. 
But if a quantity of flowers be needed the first 
two weeks in December, a few plants should be 
grown and allowed to develop all the buds that 
form. The colour will be more bronzy than 
usual, 

Mrs. F. A. SpaunpineG is another Japanese 
variety well worthy of attention in this respect. 
The flowers open late, and are of a bronzy colour. 

Mrs, C. Warner is another kind suitable 
for growing as a free-flowering variety. Under 
this form of cultivation much more of the 
bronze colour of the incurving florets is seen. 

CLEOPATRA is an American-raised variety, the 
flowers creamy-white, produced freely, but the 
peduncles are rather weak, which detracts a 
little from its value when a number of blooms is 
required on long stems for dressing vases. 

Comtr pE Lurant has rosy-white flowers, 
which have a frosted aspect when grown for 
exhibition. Cultivated as a bush the colour of 
the flower fades to pink. Its dwarf habit is in 
its favour. 

W. H. Lixcouy.—This is one of the best of 
yellow-flowered varieties, especially for late use. 
The foliage is dark green. 

W. K. Woopcock in colour is deep crimson, 
with here and there a dash of gold at the tips of 
the florets. 

FLORENCE Davis is second t) none in its sin- 
gular beauty of petals and colour, which is pure 
white, with the smallest trace of green in the 
unfolding florets. It is late in developing its 
blooms when grown as a bush, a point of impor- 
tance. 

Vivianp Moret is blush-mauve in colour 
when grown to give large blooms, but when 
several are developed from one stem the flowers 
fade to pink. 

In addition to the above, such well-known 
varieties as Puritan, Sarah Owen, M. Bernard, 
Elaine, Val d’Andorre, Sunflower, and Mlle. 
Lacroix need only a passing note as to their 
merits. 

Amongst incurved varieties the following are 
worthy of notice — 

Princess Beatrice as a free-flowering bush 
has few to rival it in this section. 
BARBARA. — The  bronzy - amber - coloured 
blooms of this kind are always appreciated. 
Prince ALFRED and its sport Lord Wolseley 
are too well known to need more than passing 
mention. 

The Princess of Wales family, Mrs. 8. Cole- 
man, Violet Tomlin and Miss M. A, Haggas, in 
addition to the original, are the best, especially 
pretty being the small perfectly incurved blooms 
of the last. The Rundle family affords ample 
material for supplying variety of colouring. The 
varieties of the Queen family are free-flowering, 
but individually the blooms do not fill up well 
in the centre. Sceur Dorothea Souille (Anemone- 
flowered) is excellent for this purpose, very free- 
flowering, and of a delicate pink tinge. K. 





Treatment of Chrysanthemums 
(Croton).—Having shifted the plants, you must 
not check them, but on the other hand keep them 
as quiet as possible to promote a sturdy growth. 
Have you any hand-lights, or could you make a 
temporary frame for the present ? Keep the 
plants as cool as possible at the north side of your 
house, close to the glass, and damp overhead twice 
daily. In a month’s time you could give the 
shelter suggested above. My plants have 
received no heat whatever, being in cold frames 
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from the start, and of course, have not made 
much growth, but we consider they are better 
when treated thus, as the plants are dwarfer 
and they produce blooms of better substance. 
The more air you can give them the better, 
as if kept warm they will get drawn badly and 
suffer when placed in the open later on, 


Many 
devices can be adopted to shelter such plants if 
placed in the open when the weather is suitable. 





2032.—_Lawn sand for killing Daisies.—1 have 
some experience of the above, having used it on some turf 
that was overgrown with Daisies. It should be sprinkled 
in dry weather. At first it appears to kill both Daisies and 
Grass, but after ten days or a fortnight the Grass re- 
appears without the Daisies, and much thicker and better 
than before. The sand kills all weeds on which I have 
tried it, except Dandelions, on which I could make no 
impression. With some weeds a second application is 
sometimes necessary. My soil is a very light, poor grave). 
—E. 

Nitrate of soda and Daisies.—Since my recom- 
mendation appeared in GARDENING of nitrate of soda for 
killing Daisies, several notes have been made on the 
subject, some of them not favourable to the plan. I shall 
be sorry if those who are troubled are deterred from trying 
it, as 1have found it unfailing. It should be sprinkled 
upon the crowns to the thickness of an eighth to a quarter 
of an inch.—H. B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDEN'S. 








Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted im 
Garpenina free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communicatrvons 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-strect, Covent-garden, Len- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required vv 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used gr 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be send to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the eaception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their eaperience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1.—Farly Cucumbers.—Please advise me as to the 
culture of early Cucumbers ?—AMATEUR. 

2.—Grop for forcing-house.—What would be 
most profitable to grow in forcin z-house during the winter ? 
Size of house, 16 feet by 10 feet.—AMATEUR. 

3—Custard Apple.—I hive some seed of this 
which I want to raise. Will someone give me full particu- 
lars when to sow, what kind of soil is required, and how 
much heat ?—ANXIOUS. 

4,.-Growing Arums in a pond.—Iam anxious 
to try and grow Arums in a pond, and I should be grateful 
if any of your readers could tell me how this is to be done, 
and at what time of year ?—MOoNnTANA, Sussex. 

5.—Culture of Pzeonies.—I shall be glad if you 
will give me some information as bo the culture of Paonies. 
[have some plants that should bear a profusion of beau- 
tiful white blossoms of the Anemone sort, but they never 
flower in my garden. What soil should be used? Do the 
plants require any special treatment ?—HAMILTON. 


6.—Fruit-trees for shrubbery.—What fruit- 
trees—Cherry, Plum, &c.—would you recommend for 
planting a shrubbery, fringing a lawn, under tall trees, for 
ornamental flowering and foliage, to bear as much good 
fruit as possible? They would be well sheltered, and have 
very little sun. Is this a good time of year ?—PoMmonA. 

7.-Heating a greenhouse.—I have a green- 
house, 14 feet wide, and 65 feet long, and 10 feet high, 
which I want to heat up to 70 degs. or 80 degs, all the year 
round. Will you kindly tell me how many rows of 4-inch 
piping the house will require? I had thought of having a 
flow and a return on each side of the house. Will this be 
sufficient ?—ANXILOUS. 
8.—Drying Orchid and other flowers.—At 
the Liverpool Chrysanthemum show in November last, 
there were some pressed, dried Orchid blooms, mounted on 
cards, and shown. They had been dried by a ‘“‘new” 
process (which, of course, was not described), and retained 
their natural colours and markings. They had a glossy 
surface as though varnished, but the colours were 
splendidly preserved, and were very much admired. Can 
you give me any information as to how to press Orchids 
and other flowers so as to preserve them in their natural 
beauty ?—E. A. G. R. 
9.—Hybrid Swest Briers.—Would ‘A. H.” or 
“Pp, U.” kindly give me the names of the best three of 
Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Sweet Briers ? Also say if they 
would do to work on tall Briers for Weeping Roses ? Are 
they ag pretty and desirable a3 described in catalogues? 
I have a Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree that has been against a 
wall for some ten or twelve years, and the last three years 
it hag not bloomed at all satisfactorily, or made much 
wood, Does it want root pruning? If so, please say the 
best time and method of doing so /—PosTMAN. 


10, —~Chrysanthemums for show. —! have 
selected about a dozen Chrysanthemums, which I intend 
to cultivate for show, if possible; but, before finally 
deciding, I should like to know if there are any unfit for 
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that purpose amongst those I have selected. 
you kindly point out the samie? AlsoI have a rooted 
cutting of a Daphne and Oleander. Should it be pinched 
back to ensure a shrubby growth, and do they require 
much water? Trusting sorte of ydur readers will give a 
libtle ififorrdaticn on the above questidiis. The Clirysanthe- 
niums are Wm. Seward, Mme. Calvat, H. Shoesmith, G. C. 
Schwabe, Eda Prass, John Shrimpton, Baron Hirsch, 
Mile. Thérése Rey, C. Davis, C. Blick, Pres. Borel, Col. 
W. B. Smith, Lord Brooks, Viviand Morel, Edward 
Molyneux.—H. A. B. 


If so, would 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are wvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 


thé varidits subjects. 


1l.—Hverlasting Peas (Edmunds).—lhe plant 
first referred to is Lathyrus grandiflorus, an old-fashioned 
variety of great vigour and hardiness, easily cultivated in 
almost any kind of soil, but thriving best ina warm, sandy 
loam. When at home and established it grows like a weed, 
and is certainly very beautiful. It is best propagated by 
means of division, and may be obtained from any good 
hardy plant nursery. The other one is L. latifolius (the 
common Everlasting Pea), a useful kind, but not so graceful 
ag the other. 


12.—Insect-eaten Rose-leaves (7. Holland).— 
There are many insect pests likely to eat the foliage as 
described, chiefly caterpillars, but WhicH it is in your case 
vie could nit sdy for certain. Your other enemy is mildew. 
Draught, chills, sudden changes of any kind cause this. 
You must avoid these causes, and also syringe freely with 
a solution of soft-soap and sulphur, using an ounce of each 
to a gallon of tepid water. 


13.—Heating glass case (A. B.).—Your plan will 
be to run a 1-inch pipe (wrought iron or copper) round the 
bottom of case, or two rows of the }-inch or 3-inch size, 
and heat it by means of a small copper boiler and gas-jet, 
or paraffin lamp. You mtay either employ the local 
plumber to construct the appafatus, or setid to one of the 
makers of suck things, wlio advertise in GARDENING, for the 
affair complete, arid I should strongly advise you to adopt 
thé lattér course. 


14.—Damaged Rose-leaves (Croton).—From the 
Rose-leaves you send we have little doubt that frost and 
bright sun combined have done the harm. Excessive cold 
may easily have given a sharp chill to the leaves near the 
glass. The extreme change of bright sunshine a few hours 
later has then been too much forthem. Moisture has also, 
doubtless, collected upon the edges. It has been a very 
trying time for Roses near to glass, and we have some 
much worse examples than yours. Sedum _ Sieboldi 
variegata is the name of the silver variegated spray you 
send. The green succulent is also a Sedum, but the piece 
is scarcely large enough to determine which of this large 
class. Send us a fresh piece of this, and also of the 
scented shrub. 


15. — Cucumbers growing in a lean-to 
house.—A good plan will be to erect a raised staging, 
about 3 feet wide, along the front of house, put two or 
three rows of 4-inch pipes, or a flue beneath, and grow the 
Cucumbers in a ridge of soil placed on the staging. The 
staging may be of wood or iron, and should be surfaced 
with stout slates. Or you may build a brick pit of the 
same size along the front, with a 4-inch pipe in the 
bottom, and two more rows outside. Neither Roses nor 
Tomatos will do much good on a back wall, shaded by 
Cucumber plants; Camellias or Oranges would thrive, 
however. Cucumbers require a close, moist heat, 
To natos plenty of air and light. 


16.—Traveller’s Joy (Clematis vitalba) (0. H. Q.) — 
The hardy species of Clematis will usually look after 
themselves and want no attention beyond cutting away 
any dead branches that may have been killed during the 
winter. This should be done in the spring, and will need 
some care, as when ina tangled mass one is apt to cut 
away the live parts with the dead. When grown against 
a wall or round a pillar, the plants will need some support 
by means of wires drawn underneath the branches, and 
attached at each end to the wall. If grown in this way 
they are not formal, especially if allowed to ramble over 
any trees growing near. This they will quickly do with 
little assistance.—J. G. B. 


17.—Profitable Tomato culture (Amateur),—As 
a rule, Tomatos do better planted out in beds or ridges of 
soil than in pots—at any rate, for a late or summer crop ; 
but if the soil is heavy, damp, or very rich or deep, better 
grow them in pots, the 9-inch or 10-inch sizes being 
suitable ; or they may be cultivated well in boxes. When 
planted out Tomatos thrive in any fairly light and sweet 
soil, and the bed need not be deep—9 inches or 10 inches 
being plenty—but the drainage must be good, and the bed 
made firm. Unless very poor do not add any manure 
before planting, but give them a good mulch when the 
plants are in fruit, with some liquid-manure now and then. 
In a house 16 feet long twelve or fourteen plants may be 
allowed to each row. Perfection, Ruby, and Ifield Gem 
are first-rate kinds. 


18.—Clematises.—Will you kindly tell me the 


difference (if any) there is between Clematis indivisa lobata 
and ©. indivisa ?—Sourn WALES BoRDERER. 


*,* There is a difference, and it consists in the fact that 
C. indivisa has the leaves entire and C. indivisa lobata 
has the leaves cut in lobes. 





19.—Leaf-mould.—Why is leaf-mould made from 
Beech leaves considered by some the worst of any? Isit 
bstter than none at all?—D. X. 

** Beech leaves wre a longer time decaying than other 
kinds, and do not yield so much mould when they are 
rotten. But the great objection is that they are always 
mined with husks of Beech Nuts, which never rot properly, 
ard are always, therefore, a nuisance in the soil. Leaf- 
mouid made From decayed Beech leaves is, however, cer- 
tainly better than none at all. 


20.—Cool-house Orchids.—I have a cool green- 
house, in which I grow a miscellaneous collection of flower- 
ing plants: Pelarzoniums, Azaleas, Chinese Primulas, 
Lilies, “c., and British and cool excti¢ Ferns. Would 
you recommend me te try any cool-house Orchids with 
them, and, if se, what arecies do yeu think the best? [ 


live in the town, and the neighbourhood ?s very high, 
bleak, and dry, and the air not very pure,—HERvERT J. 
HOLME. 


*,* We have repeatedly stated that the term green- 
house Orchids is a misnomer, for, although they will grow 
ind temperature quite as low as that in which you keep 
Pelargoniunis, Lc., the condition in which you must keep 
the atmosphere for thé geod of these plants will soon 
bring speedy death to the Orchids, and vice versd. 


21—Treatment of bones.—Will you please tell 
me how I may economically treat bones, so that rats and 
mice will not touch them, leaving them suitable for fruit 
and flower borders ?—SuccEED. 

*.* You must either char the bones or else dissolve, or 
partially dissolve, them in a small quantity of weak 
sulphuric acid, drying the product well before using. By 
either method the bones will be suitable for the purpose 
named, while no kind of vermin will touch them. 


22.—_Maiden-hair Fern fronds turning 
brown.—Would you be good enough to tell the probable 
reason why the enclosed fronds have the upper surface of 
the leaves browned? All my Adiantunis go io this way, 
whether grown in a vinery or stove-house, I have tried 
standing them in saucers of water and shading from the 
sun, but without result.—H. H. 


*.* The plants appear to have been scalded. Are they sub- 
jected to steam from the hot-water pipes? We cannot 
imagine them to have been burnt by the sun’s rays, as we 
have not seen the sun lately in London, at any rate not 
much, 


23.—_Management of Orchids.—I purchased a 
few days ago the following plants—viz., Odontoglossum 
maculatum, in pot ; Oncidium cheirophorum, in basket ; 
Ca@logyne cristata, in pot ; Lelia anceps, in pot—all, except 
the Oncidium, being in flower—also four pieces of Epiden- 
drum bicornutum, and two pieces of Dendrobium thyrsi- 
florum, not potted. Would you kindly tell me the tem- 
perature suitable to each, and the proper time for 
flowerlng ? I also have a few bulbs of Satyrium carneum. 
What is the most suitable soil and time for potting, and do 
they require heat to start, and afterwards 7—R. D. H. 

*,* Odontoglosswm maculatum and O. cheirophorum 
should be kept in the coolest house, moist with shade. 
Coelogyne cristata requires an intermediate temperature, 
as also does Lelia anceps ; but the latter requires fuller 
exposure to the sun; Epidendrum bicornutum and Den- 
drobium thyrsijflorum the heat of the East Indian House. 
the former well exposed to thesun. Soil for all the above 
should consist of rough, fibrous peat, from which all the 
Ane particles have been shaken out ; this must be mixed with 
chopped Sphagnum Moss and some nodules of charcoal. 
If any of them require repotting, now is @ very good time 
to perform the operation; but do not be overanxious to 
shift them into large pots as long as the soil is clean and 
sweet. Satyrium carneum is a terrestrial species from 
South Africa. It should be potted in a mixture of peat, 
loam, and sand, the bulb placed beneath the soil, and 
then be put in the cool house to start. 


24.—_Peat-Moss-litter in a garden.—In the 
autumn I used peat-Moss-litter from the stable and 
poultry-houses for manuring the garden. It is now full of 
these worms, some of which I forward with a root of Sea- 
kale eaten through by them. Can you tell me the name 
of the worm ; also if Moss-peat generates them, and if it is 
a good manure for Roses and flower and kitchen gardens? 
—L. A. H. W. 

*.* The worms which you forwarded are the grubs 
of a small fly, probably belonging to the same family that 
the Daddy-long-legs does. We think it is very likely that the 
rotting Moss may have attracted the parent jlies’ attention 
as a suitable place on which to lay their eggs, and the grubs 
have found their way to the roots of the plants; but, of 
course, the Moss cannot generate the grubs. You might 
try laying soot or nitrate of soda round the plants, and 
then watering well to wash it into the ground. Break up 
the surface of the soil first ; but we doubt if it will do it 
much good. 


25.—Layering fruit-trees.—Kindly state best 
time for layering fruit-trees.—W. J. P. 

*.* Fruit-trees are very seldom layered in these days, 
Budding in July and August, and grafting in March 
or April, being the easiest and best methods. Layering 
may be done, tf necessary, in the summer or carly autumn, 
You can get grafts at any good fruit nursery. 


26.—Soot for potting.—Is it always advisable to mix 
soot with the soil used in potting, and if 80, in what 
proportion ?—MOoonsHINE. 


*,* A small proportion of soot cannot possibly do any 
harm, and in the majority of cases is decidedly beneficial 
as an addition to compost, being an antiseptic as well as 
fertiliser, and tending also to keep worms at a distance. 
Mixa 5-inch potyul with each barrowful of soil. 


27.—Chestnut-trees not growing.—Can any of 
your readers kindly advise me of the best treatment for 
Chestnut-trees that were planted nine years ago and have 
made little or no growth? The soil consists of clay, and 
at a depth of 2} feet there isrock.—Q. M. 


*.* This is somewhat extraordinary, the ordinary 
(Horse ?) Chestnut-tree, being of very vigorous growth and 
growing freely, as arule, in any kind of soil in town or 
country. Try the effect of agood mulch of manure over 
the roots, and a thorough soaking occasionally in dry 
weather, If this has no effect, the trees had better be 
lifted, carefully examined, and either be replanted or 
replaced with others, giving good soil. 


28.—Old Hydrangeas.—Ihavesomeold Hydrangeas 
in pots (large) in cold greenhouse. They do not bloom 
very well. What treatment do you suggest? The pots 
are full of roots. They will be starting soon. Do you 
advise cutting back, or thinning out, or both? Suggestions 
will much oblige,—F AIRFIELD. 

*.* The plants are probably too old, aiid consequently 
worn out, to bloom at all well. We wereld suggést that 
cuttings be taken from them, growing the young plants 
on liberally to flower in the house, and planting the old 
stumps out-of-doors in May or June, in &@ sheltered spot. 


Cuttings will root in the spring in heat, or towards the 


qutumn in a frame or glass-covered bo2. 


probably be glad to make such boaes for you. 





















propagating frames and houses. 


29.—French Beans in greenhouse.—iI have @ 
greenhouse with Vines planted inside the house. Cart 
anyone tell me if it would be injurious to the Vines te 
plant French Beans in the same border, within 5 feet or 
6 feet of the Vine roots ?—VicroriA. 

*,* A couple of rows of French Beans will do no hari 
in the Vine border, some distanee from the stems, especi- 


ally if they get a few cans of liquid-manure now and then. 


But you must bear in mind that the plants will do no good 


at this time of year unless a temperature of 60 degs. to 


70 degs. is maintained, and that when the Vines are in 
leaf, which they soon will be under these circumstances, 
the shade will render the growth of the Beans very weak. 
These plants require all the light they can get. 


30.—Boxes for Camellias.—Will any of your 


correspondents kindly tell me where I can obtain strong 
square tubs, in which to plant large Camellias, etc. ?—R. G. 


*.* Apply to the nearest respectable carpenter, who wilt 
They shoulda 
be made of good yellow or red deal, 1 inch or 1} inch thick, 


and if say 18 inches wide each way, and the same in depth, 
ought not to cost more than four or five shillings apiece. 


We do not think they are to be had ready made. 
31.—Rhododendrons from seed.—Would yon 


kindly say what treatment, soil, etc., is necessary to raise 
Rhododendrons from seed, and how long before the seed- 
lings would produce their first flowers ? 
from Simla, and I am expecting more from a garden at 
Dargeeling, once in the hands of Dr. Hooker.—P. W. 
NorRMAN. 


The seed came 


*,* Rhododendron seed should be sown in pans or boaes 


of sandy peat, with good drainage, in the spring, and be 
placed in a gentle hot-bed or warm house. 
up and in growth prick them off into other boaes, similarly 
prepared, and, if possible, pot them singly, and plant out 
in good peaty soil when strong enough, which would be 
about the third year. 
would mostly begin blooming, but some flower considerably 
earlier than others. 


When fairly 


In another two or three years they 


32.—_Mildew on Marechal Niel Rose.—I have 


a Maréchal Niel Rose in a small greenhouse which is 
heated from 40 degs. to 50 degs. 
making its appearance. 
GARDENING kindly advise a remedy and the cause? 
Rose is planted inside house.—ConsTant READER. 


I see the mildew is 
Would ‘ P. U.” or any reader of 
The 


*,* The best remedy is to dust the leaves with flowers of 


sulphur. 


33.—Propagator steaming.—Will you kindly tell 


me how to prevent the glass on propagator steaming so 
badly? There isa layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre on top of zinc 
bottom, a pan of water underneath, and it is heated by an 
oil lamp. 
65 degs., in the day 70 degs. to 80 degs. 
always left for ventilation, but that does not prevent the 
glass becoming very wet, and this, I presume, is bad.— 


The night temperature is from 60 degs. to 
An opening is 


W. H. F. 


** This is a very common occurrence in the case of 
Naturally, where there 
is much heat and moisture together, vapour is created, 
and this condenses heavily on the glass, in cold weather 
particularly. As long as the cuttings or seedlings do not 
damp off, or suffer in any way, no notice need be taken, 
though the glass should be wiped dry, or turned once or 
twice a day. Otherwise increase the depth of fibre, or lay 
a slate or the like over the evaporating pan. 


34.—Caterpillars in greenhouse.—Is there any- 
thing I can use to catch caterpillars In a greenhouse? 
Would fumigating with Tobacco kill them? Iam afraidto 
syringe, owing to the frost.—A. VICARY. 

** Fumigation with Tobacco will have no effect wpon 
these creatures. Better go over the plants when they ars 


Feeding at night with a lamp and pick them off by hand. 


During the day they hide among the foliage, or elsewhere. 
If very numerous the plants may be well syringed with: 
water in which some hellebore powder has been dissolved. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 


*,* Any communications respecting fans or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprtorn of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants. — 7. H.—1, Variegated Sedum ; 
2, Cologyne cristata.——John Parsons.—The Crested 
Fern (No. 1) as you suggest, is Microlepia hirtacristata and 
the plain one Pteris tremula. 





TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer ier by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


R. S. R.—We know of no book on the subject, but we 
could easily give you a list of plants for a cold greenhouse, 
if you desire it.——Torquay.—The only way is to get rid of 
the mealy-bug, the name of the pest attacking your plants, 
by thoroughly washing with Tobacco-water ; but if the 
plants are much infested the best way is to destroy them 
and strike cuttings afresh, only mind that they and the 
house in which they are placed are quite free from the 
mealy-bug. Hamilton.—You should be able to get 
the Sparmannia at any good nursery, as it is a well-known 
plant. ——Z. Powell.—Try a large seed firm.— Pomona.— 
This may be due to various causes. Please send leavesi 
and we will help you.— Ed. Bullen.—The following will, 
we think, meet your case: Get as much boiled oil as is 
necessary, mix enough lampblack to blacken it, or if it 
be desired yellow, use ground yellow ochre instead. Patent 
driers, say 4 lb. toa gallon of oil, will make it dry quicker. 
If the last coat remains sticky after it is dry, take shellac, 
I Ib. to Z quarts of water, simmer it gently, and when near 
boiling add a little liquor ammonia to dissolve the 
shellac. Wherr this ie cold mix a little lampblack for black 
work ; if for yellow, vse as itis. If the fabric be coated 
over With this, it will make it hard. Put it on witha 
sponge. Lay the oil as thinly as possible or it will not 
dry.——= Williom.—A gentteman’s gardeneris a professions? 
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gardener—that is, he makes a living out ofgardening. An 
amateur is one who does his work himself, or employs only 
unskilled labour, or a “‘jobbing” gardener now and then. 
The term “‘ cottaye gardener ” speaks for itself, and implies 
a man who lives in a cottage and does everything himself. 
—— Pomona —‘* Barron's Vine Culture,” price 53,, will 
suityou. To be obtained from the author, Royal Horti- 
cultural Society Gardens, Chiswick, London. The best 
Vines for your purpose are Black Hamburgh, Buckland 
Sweetwater, or Royal Muscadine, also a Sweetwater Grape. 
——Harold Saunders.—We do not know of such a plant. 
The Maranta is a fine foliaged stove plant, thouyh not 
much grown now-a-days.x—A. 7’. Payne.—We have 


- searched through the numbers without finding what you 


require, but the subject has been often dealt with in 
Garpenine. Itis referred to in the present issue. The 
best book on vegetables is Vilmorin’s ‘‘ Vegetable 
Garden,” published by Murray, Albemarle-street, S. W. 


Replies next week will appear in answer to 
A. Richardson, HE A. G. R., Ed. Bullen, Inquirer, 
Amateur, J. N. S., Henry Keates, C. B., G. A., A. J.C, 
Stroud, H. Ward, 





BEES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 
As soon as the state of the weather permits it is 


advisable to make an examination of hives to 


ascertain the condition of stores, although a 
thorough overhauling must not be made till later 
in the spring. It is sufficient now, in the case 
of bar-frame hives, if the quilts covering the 
frames be lifted from one corner, and removed far 
enough to permit a view to be taken of the 
honeycombs. The Bees usually consume their 
stores from below, and gradually work towards 
the tops of the combs ; should, therefore, many 


Bees be found crowding towards the top bars of 


the frames, or if empty cells be observed in the 
upper part of combs, it may be concluded that 


the Bees arein a state of want, and a cake of 


soft candy should be supplied without delay, 
placing it upon the tops of frames under the 
quilts, Colonies will now, in many cases, be 
growing very light in the store department as 
well as decreasing in population. This arises 
from increased consumption of food as the spring 
draws on, and on account of scantiness of income, 
insufficient brood being reared to keep pace 
with the decrease of population consequent on 
the dying-off of the old Bees, 

ADVANTAGES OF Bek-K&EPING.—Under proper 
management, and in suitable situations, Bee- 
keeping is attended with very considerable 
advantage, much more than may be generally 
supposed, and there is plenty of room for many 
more Bees in this country than are at present 
kept. It is flowers that abound in the fields 
that yield the great bulk of honey, such as 
White Clover, Beans, Trefoil, Vetches, Heath, 
Wild Thyme, Furze, Broom, and Bramble. 
Orchards also contribute largely to the honey 
stores in the spring. The trouble of managing 
a few hives of Bees compared with the pleasure 
their study affords and the profit to be derived 
from them is but slight. During March and 
April is a good time of the year to purchase 
stocks and commence Bee-keeping, as colonies 
that have wintered well will be in a healthy 
and prosperous condition. A hive may be 
judged to be strong and vigorous if in fine 
weather numbers of Bees are observed bringing 
in quantities of pollen in the form of litt e yellow 
and orange pellets attached to their hind legs. It 
is good policy to plant early spring flowers in 
quantity in the neighbourhood of the apiary, 
and so afford the Bees employment near home 
when bright gleams of sunshine tempt them forth 
early in the season. One of the earliest Bee 
flowers is Arabis alpina ; it is hardy and easy of 
cultivation, and much visited by Bees. Much 
pollen and some honey are obtained from the 
flowers of the Crocus, and a Bee flower of much 
value, contributing to the support of the Bees 
during the early spring months, isthe Wallflower, 
more especially the yellow variety. The various 
kinds of Willow afford abundance of pollen in 
the early spring. 

SELECTING sTocKs or Bees. —With a bar'frame 
hive the internal state of affairs is easily ascer- 
tained by the examination of each bar of comb, 
after having injected a little smoke to subdue 
the Bees, If the colony to be examined is ina 
straw skep the operation is a little more difficult. 
In all cases, however, the combs should be built 
straight and reach down to the bottom of the 
skep, or well fill the bar-frame ; they should be 
dry and free from mould, and of a light colour. 
The hive should contain large numbers of Bees, 
as well ag a quantity of brood in various stages 


of development. If the stock selected be in a 
skep it should travel in an inverted position, with 
& piece of open sacking or cheese cloth tied over 
to allow of ventilation. If in a bar-frame hive 
the frames should be secured in the hive and a 
piece of perforated zinc fixed on top in place of 
the quilts. Care must be taken to remove the 
hives in this way in warm weather only. 


Seite Ge 





35.—Bees in wooden hives (7. J. A.).—As your 
correspondent has a lot of Bee-hives and is rather an 
amateur, I would suggest that he should read the chapter 
on wintering Bees in the ‘‘ British Bee-keepers’ Guide 
Book ” (Houlston and Sons, price 1s. 61.). It is a pity he 
sae run any risks which a few precautions may prevent. 


WINTER AND SPRING PICTURES. 


THE dismal idea of the old poets that winter 
was a miserable time we do not feel to be 
true. We have so many beautiful things 
about us, many of which are better seen in 
winter than in summer—that is, if we have 
things to see. Of prospects like the raw 
square graves in Hyde Park we have too many 
examples, and they are certainly not very 
inspiring in a photograph ov any other way. 
But in real gardens and British home land- 
scapes and parks there are beautiful pictures 
in winter and spring, and we propose to 
give prizes for views of them. For these 
prizes the time will remain open till the last 
day in May. Among the things which are 
seen as Well in winter or early spring as in 
summer, if not better, the foliage being off 
many trees, are — 


Pleasure ground pictures, where the effects 
are often finer in the winter than in the summer, 
owing to the presence of. evergreen summer- 
leafing trees. Houses on the beautiful sites 
where trees come into the composition. Water- 
side pictures. Rock gardens, natural or artifi- 
cial, Wild gardening effects in spring—.e., 
Narcissus in Grass and early bulbs in the turf, 
and other naturalised flowers in hedgerows, by 
wood or pleasure ground walks, or in any 
like positions. Groups of plants in houses or 
in rooms. 


Snow pictures are excluded, otherwise we 
leave full freedom to those who compete to 
select things as their fancy directs. The 
prizes will be as follows: 1st prize, £10 10s. ; 
Ynd, £5 5s. ; 8rd, £3 3s., for the best series of 
photographs of garden subjects of any kind 
during the winter and coming spring. If no 
collection of sufficient merit is sent in, no 
prize will be awarded. AIL competitors not 
winning a prize will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half a guinea. 


Wuat To AVOID. 


Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots, 
rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements, tron 
railings, wires, or tron supports of any kind, 
labels, especially those made of zine (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
taken), and alt like objects showd be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 


RULES. 


First.—The photographs may be of objects 
in the possession of either the sender or others ; 
but the source whence they are obtained must 
be stated, and none sent the copyright of which 
is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any 
of the chosen photographs. For engraving, 
photographs are preterred when printed on 
albumenised paper, 


Sreconp.—The name and address of the 
sender, together with the name and description 
of the object shown, should be plainly written 
in ink on the back of each photograph. This is 
very important. Photographs should be 


mounted singly on cards with white backs, 
and should not be less in size than 5 inches by 
4 inches, 

Turrp.—All communications relating to the 
competition must be addressed to the Jditor, 
and marked ‘‘ Photographic Competition.” All 
competitors wishing their photographs returned, 
if not successful, must enclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES, 
THe London Pansy and Violet Society have 
made arrangements for holding their exhibition 
on the same occasion as the National Rose 
Society. They have fixed for their great show 
at the Crystal Palace, Saturday, July 6th, 1895. 
The exhibits of Pansies, together with the many 
charming varieties of Violets now in cultivation, 
will forma pleasing contrast to the wealth of 
Roses usually seen on these occasions. Numer- 
ous classes are provided for Pansies and Violas, 
and are open to all comers. For the encourage- 
ment of the bond-jide amateur, classes of a 
somewhat similar character are provided for 
them, too. Mr. G. M‘Leod and Mr. A. J. 
Rowberry are the Hon Sees., and information 
in reference to the society may be obtained by 
letter addressed to the former at Buxton-road, 
Chingford, Essex. 





BIRDS. 


Winter food for Linnet (/. 8. ).—In its 
wild state the food of this bird consists of the 
smaller seeds, as those of the Dandelion, 
Groundsel, Thistle, Flax, &c. In a state of 
confinement it may be fed upon Rape-seed, with 
a small proportion of Canary, and supplied with 
green food occasionally, as Lettuce, of which it 
is very fond. Hemp-seed should not be given, 
ag it encourages fatness of the internal organs,” 
to which the Linnet is subject in captivity. A 
little salt given now and then will be found very 
beneficial.—S. 8S. G. 





Special—_L. |S T—Special. 
50 00 GERANIUMS, Is. 6d. dozen; Helio- 

) tropes, 1s. dozen; Fuchsias, 1s. 6d. dozen; 
12 Nicotiana affinis, soon flower, 1s. ;50 Canterbury Bells, Is. ; 
100 Wallflowers, 1s. ; 50 Pansies, finest German strain, ls. ; 
15 Double Hollyhocks, 1s. ; 100 Double Piak compacta, 1s. 























All carriage paid. Special offer. 20 packets Genuine Flower 
Seeds, ls., free, with full instructions when to sow and how 
to grow, to include Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Dahlias, 
Petunias, and also given gratis 1 Packet of my Novelty Azure 
Blue Aster. Send for List, gratis.—G. F. LETTS, West 
Haddon, Rugby. 
yy VARIETIES OF VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
including 2 pints of Peas, in four named varieties, 
Beans, Onions, Carrots, Marrow. Cucumber, Lettuce, Celery, 
Caulifiower, B, Sprouts, Savoy, Radish Turnip, Broccoli, &c., 
in all 24 separate named lots, carefully packed, carriage paid, 
2s. 94.—G. F. LETTS, West Haddon, Rugby. 
£50 VALUE TO BE GIVEN AWAY.— 
Six Lilium Harrisi with every 2s. 6d. order. 
Q 00 BEGONIAS, exhibition varieties. — 
5 First size, 5 for 2s. 3d., named; second size, 5 
for 1s. 3d. Begonia seed, 100, 6d. ; 1,000, 2s 
GLOXINIAS, finest grown.—lVirst 
size, 5 for 2s. 3d.; second size, 5 for 1s. 3d. 
Seed, 100, 6d. ; 1,000, 2s. 
KEDS for present sowing, 2d. pkt. ; 12, 1s. 6d. 
—Primula, Ciner., Cale., Begonia, Auricula, Stocks, 
Asters, Pansies, Cockscombs, Lobelia. Ricinus, Palms, Ferns. 
25 pkts. mixed flower seeds, 1s. 3d. ; 40 smaller, Is. 3d. 
MATEUR’S COLLECLION BOLBS HALF 
PRICE,.—500, 5s. : 200, 23. 9d. 12 Hyacinths, 50 Tulips, 
100 Snowdrops, 100 Daffodils, 100 Tris, 100 Narcissus, &c., Xe. 
ROSES. Six beautiful Roses on own roots, 
ls. 64. ; 6 fine hybrids, 2s. 6d.; 6 beautiful Teas, includ, 
M. Niel, 23. 6d. ; 6 Mogses, 2s. 6d. ; 6 climbers, ls. 6d.; 2 large 
Deutzias, 1s. 3d.; 6 small, 1s. 3d. ; 6 flowering shrubs, 1s. 3d. 
TURNER, THATTO HEATH, ST. HELENS, 
HE SCARLET AND GOLD CLIMBER 
(Trop:eolum tuberosum).—Robust growth, rich foliage, 
brilliant bloom, adorns garden, table, button-hole, succeeds 
in poorest soil. 2 good roots, 1s , free, with directions, Plant 
now.—_JOHN RAYNER, Hightield, Southampton. 





ORCH LILY.—Vivid fiery-red flowers, in 
dense spikes, always conspicuous on lawn, rockery, or 
border. 3well-rooted plants, 1s., free, with directions. Plant 
now.—RAYNER, as above. 
TATE,” Harley Park, Callan, lreland, otters 
strong perennials, 6, 1s. 3d., free. Alstroemeria, Tiar- 
ella cordifolia, Chelone barbata, Chrysanthemum Jatifolium, 
Montbretias (scarlet, orange), Lady Trevelyan (White Aster), 
Scarlet Pentstemon, Mrs. Sinkins Pink, Db]. White Primrose, 
Harpur-Crewe Doronicum, Achillea ptarmica, Helleborus 
(Lenten Rose), Solomon’s Seal, Rose Sharon. Catalogues, 
200 varieties free. ead a ie us 
SLE OF WIGH'T.—TO LET for remainder of 
lease, which has either 4, 11, or 18 years to run, an 
Asparagus field of about 4 acres coming into full bearing this 
year, together with a comfortable house, containing 3 recep- 
tion and 5 bedrooms, bath (h. &c.), and usual offices, stabling, 
flower and kitchen gardens; 5 minutes from church, railway, 
P. office, 2 miles from Ventnor.—Apply W. E. BOUCHER 
Wroxall, I. of Wight. 
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| COOLING & SONS’ 


Reliable and Proved 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


io _Produce the Best Crops. perce 
COOLING & SONS’ 
Imported and Home-grown 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Gain Prizes Everywhere. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Gratis and post free. Besides the list of Garden Seeds it 

describes all the best novelties of the year, and many 

Flower Seeds which are not usually catalogued; also 

choice Liliums, Cannas, Gladiolus, and other roots for 
spring planting. 


~ CEO. COOLING & SONS, BATH. 


OSE TREES FOR SPRING PLAN LING. — 
Standard and Bush Roses, Tea-scented and Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, Moss Roses, New Roses, Old-fashioned 
One of the largest and most complete Collections in 
Descriptive List, alphabetically arranged for 
free.—GEO. COOLING & SONS, The 









































Loses. 
the kingdom. 
easy reference, post 
Nurseries, Bath. 











LEMATIS and other HARDY CLIMBERS, 
—Strong plants, in pots, of all the best varieties of Cle- 
matis (50 sorts), Ivies, Wistarias, Ampelopsis, Honeysuckles, 
Magnolias, Climbing Roses, Passion-flowers, Jasminums, Xc., 
ke. Now is the best time to plant. Priced List free.—GEO. 
COOLING & SONS, The Nurseries, Bath. 
BRUIT TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS.— 
Cooling’s Guinea Collection of Bush Fruit Trees consists 
of one dozen well-grown fruiting trees of choicest sorts, as 
follows ;:—FOUR BUSH APPLES, iucluding good specimens 
of Beauty of Bath. the finest early dessert Apple, Blenheim 
Orange, &c.; FOUR BUSH PEARS, including Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, Marie Louise, &c. ; FOUR BUSH PLUMS, 
including Green Gage, Orleans, &c. The trees will come into 
bearing at once, and, being of compact growth, take up little 
room inthe garden. Tne Collection, correctly named, care- 
fally packed, and forwarded immediately on receipt of P.O.O. 
or cheque. Descriptive List of Fruit Trees post free.—GEO. 
COOLING & SONS, The Nurseries, Bath. 


Make Good your Losses through 
the Frost 
FROM ERIC F. SUCH’S 


NOTED COLLECTION OF DAHLIAS. 


Send for Pot-root List, containing names of all the 
newest and best sorts. 
12 New and Choice Cactus, including Miss V. Morgan, B. 
Mawley, Apollo, Countess of Radnor, Gosford, Xc., 9s. 
12 Choice Named Cactus, 4s. 6d. 
12 Show, Pompone, or Single varieties, true to name, 3s. 6d. 
CUTTINGS. 
DAHLIAS —12 Choice named Show and Fancy var., 2s. 3d, 
12 Extra choice named Cactus, 3s. 6d. 
12 Choice named Cactus, 2s. 3d. 
FUCHSIAS.—Finest named sorts. 
12, in 6 varieties, 1s. 3d. 
12, in 12 varisties, 1s. 9d. 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.—Single and Double. 
12 Finest new varieties, 3s. 6d. 
12 Choice varieties, 1s. 9d. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM S. 
12 Summer-flowering varieties, 2s. 6d. 

My Al Greenhouse Collection is considered by all to be the 
finest ever sent out tor the money. 4 Tuberous Begonias, 
4 Gloxinias, 4 Pearl Tuberoses, 4 New Zonal Pelargoniums, 
4 Ferns, 4 Cyclamen. 24 good plants, post free, 73.3 half 
guantity at same rate. 

My General Catalogue and Cultural Guide 
for 1895 is now ready. 
SHOULD POSSESS ONE. 
GRATIS AND Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 
All goods are of the finest quality, and are sent post free for 
cash with order. 


ERIC =. Svc, 
The ‘‘Royal Berkshire” Nurseries, 
at MAIDENHEAD. 


YELLOW or WHITE MARGUERITES.— 
Good rooted plants, 1s. dozen; 6s. 100. Primrose and 
Vinlet roots, 1s. 3d. 100; 5s. 500; 9s. 1,000. Carriage paid.— 
WILLIAMS, Fulking, Beeding, Sussex 


N TRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIKS ! !— 
Large, tiae, strong plants of Nobles, 1s. 100; 5s. per 1,000. 
Latest of All, Auguste Nicaise, Waterloo, and Pellissier (a 
perpetual bearer), 2s. 6d. 100. All on rail for spring delivery. 
—E. HEAD, Hanham, Bristol. Mia. 
DXCEPTIONAL OFFER.—Double Begonia 
tubers, from choicest strains, second year of Howering, 
mixed varieties, 4s. doz.—ROBERT OROSS, Hereford. 
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EVON AND CORNWALL ROCKERY 
FERNS, including Osmunda, 50, 3s. ; 100, 51, ; Osmunda 
Rezalis, 12 4s.. free. —BROWN, Brookader, Staverton, Devon 


EW CHRYSANtHEMUMS, Reduced to 
half price. Willsend this set, 3s. 6d.: Chas. Davis, Mrs. 
Hubbock, Mrs. Amies, Mrs. Jerome Jones, Good Gracious, 










Pres. Smith, Pres. Borel, Primrose League, W. G. Newitt, 
Wm. Seward, Th. Rey, Baron Hirsch. Half my selection, 


2s.. List free—H. WOOLMAN, # s Green, B’ham. 


(VERANIUMS.—Autumn-rooted cuttings. — 
Scarlet Vesuvius, 1s. 3d. doz. ; 7s. 100; West Brighton 
Gem, scarlet, Madame Thibaut, double pink, and White 
Vesuvius, ls. 6d. doz, 83. 100; Master Christine, pink, Flower 
of Spring, cream-edged leaf, and Crystal Palace Gem, 1s. 8d. 
doz., 10s. 100; Henry Jacoby, dark crimson, and Perilla, 
bronze, 1s. 9d, doz., 103. 6d. 100; post free for cash.—_ J AMES 
BARTON, Northbridge-street, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


HRYSANTHEMUM “ Waban,” new, only 
6s. per 100 ; W.H. Lincoln, 43. ; Golden Gem, L. Canning, 
and Etoile de Lyon, 3s. per 100.—Norwood Nursery, Southall. 



















ARMITAGES 






Marcit 2, 1895 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


~ TOMATO PLANTS. 


TOMATO PLANTS.—AII the new varieties : 
Market Favourite, Flying Dutchman, Challenger, 
Sutton’s A 1, Conference, new, Comet, Eclipse, Duke of York, 
Lorrillard, Prelude, Perfection, Empress, Hackwood Park, 
Trophy, Golden Queen, Early Ruby, Hathaway's Excelsior, 
&e., &c. Alltrue to name, strong plants from single pots 
ls. 6d. per doz., free. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Strong, well-rooted Plants, from 1s. 3d, per doz., packing 
and carriage free. 


(JUCUMBER PLANTS. — True Rollisson’s 

Telegraph, Tender and True, and Lockies’ Perfection. 
The best Cucumbers grown. Safely packed and sent free, 1s. 
each ; two for ls. 6d. Cash with orders. 


W. W. BROWN & CO.,, 
Florists & Seedsmen, Whitby, Yorks. 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 


HE increased cost of production through this 
terrible winter compels us to slightly enhance our prices 
of Gers. and Mums, but we offer the very best value for 
money, hence our constantly growing trade. 
30 000 CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 300 
) splendid varieties, the very cream of the 
best. W. H. Lincoln, Belle Hickey, Chas. Blick, Emp. of 
China, M. A. E. Carriere, Grandifiora, Mrs. J. Wright, 
Source a’Or, L. B. Bird, Val d’Andorre, Puritan, W. K, 
Woodcock. This set of 12 strong, well-rooted plants, 2s. ‘ 
6 00 PELARGONIUMS.—12 grand varie- 
4 ties, strong, well-rooted plants, from 3-inch 
pots, including Pearl, finest white, named, 43. 
15 00 BEGONIAS.—One-year-old tubers, 
4 splendid strain, blooms 4 inches across, singles, 
3s.; doubles, 5s. per doz. 
5 00 SPOTTED CALCEOLARIAS.—Best 
,] strain in cultivation, strong plants, 2s. 6d. per doz. 
30 000 ZONAL GERANIUMS. — Most 
,] magnificent quality, distinct colours, immense 
trusses, true to name. 12 strong, well-rooted plants, 3s. 6d. 
LOXINIAS.—Fine bulbs, superb strain, bold, 
erect flowers, none better, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
YCLAMEN.—Strong young plants, for pot- 
ting on, the very best strains, 3s. per doz. 
All post free for cash with order only. 


AYLESTONE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 
JOMN GREENS 


PANSIES & WIOLAS. 


A splendid lot of robust, sturdy plants, nine months 
old from open field, where they have been all through the 
winter, so are very hardy, and will make a brilliant display. 


_Bath’s Empress.— Green’s Bronze.— 
Same strain as supplied to | This includes all shades of 
the Queen. A magnificent | chestnut, terra-cotta, fawn, 
strain. 2s. 6d. doz. &e. Very attractive. is. 6d. 


- 10z 
Green’s Giant. — | : 7 
Enormous flowers, in end- Splendid mixed,— 


less variety. 23. doz. These have for years given 


" the greatest of satisfaction ; 

Green’s Prize. — | co much so that, although 

This is a splendid strain, | we keep yearly increasing 

and really all that can be | the stock, we never have 
desired. 2s per doz. 


| sufficient. 1s. doz., 6s. 100. 

Violas in splendid mixture, 1s. per doz., 63s. per 
100; named varieties, white, blue, yellow, &c., 2s. 6d. doz., 
lbs. ver 100. Dr. Stuart’s charming sweet-scented 
“Violetta,” most fascinating, quite a new class, 3s, doz., 
20s. per 100. 


JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.S., Norfolk Nurseries, DEREHAM. 




















Exhibition Beet, Early Giant Cauliflower, Perfection 
Pink Celery, Model White Celery, Model Cucumber, 
Telegraph Cucumber, Exhibition Leek, Nottingham 
Hero Onion, Exhibition Parsley, Early Gem Tomato, 
Conference Tomato, Challenger Tomato, Victoria Aster, 
Large-flowering Ten-week Stock, Giant Perfection Stuck, 
Prize Balsam, Perfec:ion Mignonette, Gold - striped 
French Marigold, African Marigold; each, per packet, 
post free, Gd. Ailsa Craig Onion, Excelsior Onion, 
Armitages’ Exhibition Pansy ; each, per packet, post free, 
is. Armitages’ Giant Oos Lettuce, Golden Queen 
Lettuce, New York Lettuce, Marrow Parsnip, Improved 
Shallot (seed); each, per packet, post Sree, 38d. 
N.B.—AIl the above are special strains, unsurpassed 
for Exhibition Purposes. For General List of Seeds, 
Reliable in Quality and Moderate in Price, see 


ARMITACES’ REVISED 64-PACE CATALOCUE, 


Gratis and Post Free on application. 


ARMITAGES’ “ INVINCIBLE INSECTICIDE.” 


The most perfectly soluble, safe, and thoroughly 
effectual Insecticide yet introduced. 
Per } pint, 1s. ; pint, ts. 6d. : quart, 2s. 9d. ; 3 gallon, 
5s. ; gallon, 9s. 
Sample bottle (free by post) for Sia Stamps. 


ARMITACES’ “‘INVINCIBLE MANURE.” 


A new Fertilising Compound, described by the analyst, 
Alfred Silson, Esq., F.C.S., as ‘‘ A high-class Chemical 
Manure, especially suitable for garden use, &c.” 

In tins, each, 3d., Gd., 1s.; in bags, 14 lb. °28. 6a, 
28 Ib., 43. ; 56 Ib., 78. 6d. 5 112 lb., 14s. 6d. 
Sample Tin (free by post) Five Stamps. 

SPECIAL.—Both these valuable Horticultural 
Preparations are giving general satisfaction; 
numerous testimonials already received. 


ARMITAGE BROS., NOTTINGHAM. 


4a7 THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


~ NEW CARNATIONS. © 


TREE, WINTER, OR 
PERPETUAL BLOOMING. 


THE FINEST AND FREEST-FLOWERING 
VARIETIES IN EXISTENCE. 
THOROUGHLY PERPETUAL BLOOMERS. 


“MISS MARY GODFREY,” undoubtedly the 
largest and best white; very pure, geod shape, highly 
perfumed, and a ‘‘non-burster.” 

“REGINALD GODFREY,” immense salmon-rose 
blooms, very strongly perfumed. Lovely variety, 2s. 6d. 
each. Fully described in List, post free, 


w. J. GODFREY, 


EXMOUTH, DEVON. 


HIGH QUALITY—LOW PRICES. 


Coleus, fine exhibition sorts, 1s. 6d. doz. 


Fuchsias.—An unparalleled dozen for 1s. 6d., to include 
Mr. Huggett, the petals of which are alternately red and 
white, Washington, Molesworth, &c. 

Tree Carnations.—Winter-flowering : La Neige, Miss 
Joliffe Improved, Winter Cheer, &c., 6 for 2s. 6d. For the 
finest Collection of new varieties see Price List. Uriah 
Pike, grand new deep crimson, ls. 3d. each, 2s. per pair. 

Scarlet Malmaison, Mdme. A. Warocque, 2 for 1s. 3d. 

tidiculously cheap. 

Gloxinias.—Hethersett’s Hybrids—fine one-year corms 
of this magnificent strain, 28. 6d. per doz. 

Our Price List of Specialities free on application. 
ABOVE FREE FOR CASH. 


CRANE & CLARKE, 
Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


90. 000 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, single, 
5 all colours, fine one-year-old tubers, better 
than ever this season, will give the utmost Satisfaction, 2s. 
































BIRMINGHAM PRIMULAS. 


VERYONE who has seen the Birmingham 
PRIMULAS admit they are the finest, and that the 
Birmingham Show is the finest Primula show anywhere. 
Primula strains are as much puffed as quack medicines. 
mall packets, to include The Queen, Lady Churchill, &e., 
&e., 2s. 6d., about 40 seeds ; 90 do., 5s. 


POPE & SONS, Florists, BIRMINCHAM. 


OSES.—3 Maréchal Niel, 3 Gloire de Dijon, 
and 6 other good Roses, named, 5s. 6d. Free.—LEWIS 








per doz. ; 12s. 6d. per 100. Double Begonias, fine one-year 
tubers, mixed colours, magnificent blooms, the admiration of 
all who saw them last summer, 6 for 33. 3d.; 6s, per doz. 
Exceptionally cheap. The Begonias we offer are all grown 
by ourselves, and are infinitely superior to the ‘‘cheap ” (?) 
foreign rubbish often offered at starvation prices. Free for 
cash.—-CRANE & CLARKE, March, Cambs. 
NEW CARNATIONS.—F. C. C.’s, selected 
from his secdlings—viz.: Duke of York (S.B.), Bruce 
Findlay (C.B.), Thaddeus (C.B.), Arline (P. and P.B.), Edith 
Annie (C.B.), and Magpie (P.F.), six of the best Carnations 
ever offered. One plant of each, 93., free for cash. Send for 
description. Special price to the Trade.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom, Todmorden. Please mention this paper. 


[,OBD'S CARNATIONS. — Highest awards 


wherever exhibited. Winner of the First Prize at 
twelve consecutive exhibitions (1883 to 1894 inclusive) of the 
Nat. Car. and Pic. Soc. (Northern Section). Good plants, 
my selection, 6s. per doz. ; 3s. 6d per half-doz., free for cash 
with order. Lists free on application.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom, Todmorden. Please mention this paper. 











CHOICE GARDEN PEAS. 
FINEST QUALITY. Per Qt. Peck. 
Taber’s Duke of York, very choice .. ste 8 Gels ee tba ce 
Duke of Albany ws 6 1s. Od. 7s. Od. 
Sangster’s No. 1 8d. 4s. 0d, 


William the First .. ot A ¥ 9d. 5s. 0d. 
Write for my List of Seeds, at exceptional prices. 
THOMAS COLEMAN, Saffron} Walden. 

Ab ROOTED CHRYSANTHEMUM CUT- 

TINGS, post free for P.O. 1s. 3d. for 6 distinct varieties, 
all free flowering, correctly named, just ready for growing on. 


—J. GRO?S, Nurseryman, Redditch. 








& SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 


REGAL and SHOW PELARGONIUMS, best 
sorts, good plants from pots, 3s. doz., free.—LEWIS & 
SON, Newtown Nurseries, Malvern. 


ERNS! FERNS !—40 rare roots, 16d., free, 
11 sorts—Maiden-hair, Ceterach, Adiantum, &c. Just 
the time to plant,—H. ANDREWS, Shute, Axminster, Devon. 


EGONIAS !—Double-flowering tubers, second 
years’ growth, unsurpassed in quality, at specially 
reduced prices. Choice mixed colours, 20s, per 100; 12s. 6d. 
per 5U; 4s. per dozen. Single yellows, Ss. per dozen, post 
free. Cash with order.—JOHN FARMER, Florist, Stan- 
hope-street, Hereford 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Mdme. 


Thérese Rey and Golden Lady Selborne, 3 rooted cut- 
tings of each, post fre2 for P.O. 1s 9d.— J. GRE SS, Redditch. 

















ERANIUMS.—Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 
carriage paid by Parcel Post for cash with order. Scarlet 
Vesuvius, 1s. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. West Brighton Gem, Is. 6d. 
doz.; 8s. 100. Henry Jacoby, 1s. 9d. doz. ; 9s. 100.—G, 
FULLER, North Bridge-street, Robertsbridge. 








GREEN ELOvVUsSsES. 
Intending purchasers should call or send for Catalogue from 
the old firm of Greenhouse Builders, 

W. ANDREWS & CO., Frizinghall, Bradfor!, York- 


shire. Catalogues post free 2 stamps. 


OBACCO-PAPER and Cloth, strongest tested 
genuine, 8d. lb.; 7 Ib., 4s. 6d.; 14 lb., 8s. 6d.; 28tb.; 
1€s. 6d.—KENDALL, 9, Albert-villas, Cotham, Bristol. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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FROST AND THE VEGETABLES. 


To have the ground frost-bound for three weeks, 
and until the middle of February, is a new ex- 
perience—at least, it is so in the West of 
England—so late in the winter. The intense 
frost has made great havoc amongst all green 
vegetables, as there has not been sufficient snow 
to cover them, the only exceptions being 
Spinach and autumn-planted Cabbages. Such 
things as Brussels Sprouts, Spring Broccoli, and 
Savoys are literally frozen through, and will be 
quickly converted into a pulp as soon as a thaw 
comes. The outlook towards having a good 
supply of the usual spring vegetables is there- 
fore most unpromising. In ordinary winters 
many people have their first crop of Peas well 
above the ground by this time ; but owing to the 
rain, frost, and snow since the commencement 
of the new year there has been no chance of 
getting the seed in the ground. The only 
chance of making good the lost time for those 
who have greenhouses, or even cold frames, is 
to sow the seed in pots at once, and if they can 
be placed in a warm house until the plants are 
an inch above the soil so much the better. 
I find pots 4 inches in diameter large 
enough for sowing the Peas in, as they can be 
divided without disturbing the roots too much, 
whether they are brought on in warm or cold 
houses. ‘The plants should be 3 inches high 
before they are planted out, and if they are set 
out towards the end of March that will be soon 
enough. Chelsea Gem is a good sort to raise in 
pots, and, as soon as the weather permits, a row 
or two of Exonian should be sown in the open. 
Those who have narrow borders close to south 
or east walls may sow a line of American 
Wonder at the same time, and about 6 inches 
away from the wall. These will probably be 
ready for picking several days before those 
raised in pots. 

EAswLY SNowBALL CAULIFLOWER.—This is a 
dwarf and early form of Cauliflower. Sow seed 
at once very thinly ina pan or box, and bring 
the plants on in heat, or in the warmest corner 
of a greenhouse, and prick out and harden off 
when large enough ; then plant in rather deep 
drills on rich ground. They will heart in nearly 
as goon as those plants kept through the winter, 
if there be anyone so fortunate as having saved 
any from the frost. 

Sprinc Cappace.—If the wintry weather has 
destroyed the Spring Cabbage-plants set out in 
the autumn, fresh plants should be raised by 
sowing the seed now, and bringing them on in 
the same way as I have advised for Cauliflowers. 
In my own garden the frost would not have 
injured the plants, but the skylarks have eaten 
all the leaves. 

Earyiy Lerruce.—Very few of the autumn- 
sown plants have survived the winter in the 
open hereabouts, and unless an effort is made to 
raise fresh plants under glass the season will be 
a good way advanced before there are any fit for 
use. Seed sown now in deep pans or boxes and 
the plants brought on in a warm greenhouse 
will make a difference of severa] weeks in obtain- 
ing’a supply. The Cabbage varieties come into 
nse «nickest, and for general use the sort known 
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as All the Year Round is as goodasany. To 
get a few young Lettuce-plants suitable for 
salad-making in advance of those intended for 
use later on, a pinch of seed of any of the 
White Cos varieties, sown at once and brought 
on under glass, will furnish leaves large enough 
in a few weeks for the purpose, which, with some 
Mustar | and Cress, will make a respectable salad 
at a time when it will be appreciated. As the 
leaves will be young and tender the plants may 
be pulled up and all but the root will be fit for 
use. 

Ear.y Poratos.—As soon as the frost breaks 
these may be planted now under any kind of 
temporary protector, the more substantial the 
protectors are of course the better, particularly 
if it be pits or frames with glass lights. But 
given a warm corner and some good soil, and a 
covering of mats or canvas frames, sufficient to 
exclude frost, a good crop of tubers may be 
obtained a fortnight before those are ready in 
the open ground. A row of Potatos planted 
now close to a warm wall, and the haulm pro- 
tected from May frost with a little light dry 
litter, will be ten days earlier in the time of 
securing tubers fit for use. 

Carrots.—If a slight hot-bed with a frame 
and glass lights put on it can be made up at 
once, with 6 inches of soil all over the surface, 
a fine lot of toothsome young Carrots may be 
obtained several weeks before any can be had 
from the open ground. The seed should be 
sown in drills 6 imches apart, and if the plants 
come up too thick they must be thinned out so 
that each one stands clear of its neighbour. 
Water the soil as often as necessary, and when 
the plants are thinned out ventilate the frame 
freely in mild weather. 


The following seeds may be sown in the open 
as soon as the ground is in a suitable condition. 
Select a warm border, and a bed of each of the 
following should be sown : Early Horn Carrot, 
White Cos Lettuce, Snowball Cauliflower, 
Matchless Cabbage, Wood’s Frame Radishes, 
Brussels Sprouts, and Onions for early drawing, 
and a larger space should be devoted to an 
early crop of Turnips. A scattering of light dry 
litter should be placed over all the beds—except 
the Turnips—as soon as sown, and when 
the young plants appear it should be drawn off 
during the day, and laid lightly on again at 
night. JsG. .C. 





PROPAGATING BEDDING PLANTS. 


THE season has again arrived when all who 
have to stock a flower garden with summer 
bedding plants must look over their stock in 
hand, and proceed to make good deficiencies 
without delay, for the few weeks remaining 
are the busiest of the whole year, and if cuttings 
are not inserted or seed sown in good time it is 
useless looking for good plants when the month 
of May arrives, and we all know that our sum- 
mers are not long enough to allow of weakly, 
ill-prepared plants filling the beds in time to 
have any effect. Not only must the plants 
be large enough to fill the beds tolerably well 
when planted out, but they must be carefully 
hardened off in cold frames some weeks before 
planting, for if taken straight from a warm 





glasshouse and planted in the open air, even in 
the month of May, they will invariably get such 
a check from cold nights that it takes at Jeast a 
month of genial weather to recover, or before 
they can really be said to make any progress. 
The following plants need attention at once— 
VizZ.y 

ALTERNANTHERAS. — These beautiful dwarf 
foliage plants are indispensable where carpet 
bedding is carried on, and as it is necessary to 
plant them thickly, so as to make a striking 
effect at once, a large number of plants are 
needed to fill even a few beds ; but fortunately 
they are readily increased by means of cuttings, 
or by dividing the old plants. A brisk heat and 
plenty of moisture are necessary to make them 
strike root rapidly, after which they can be 
inured to more air and transplanted into shallow 
boxes, or planted out in frames they are the 
most brilliant of all dwarf carpet bedding 
plants. 

AGERATUM MEXICANUM is one of the oldest 
of bedding plants, and is readily increased by 
seed or cuttings ; they give a colour not easily 
obtained in any other class of plants, being of a 
lavender-blue. Imperial Dwarf is one of the 
best sorts and comes true from sced, which if 
sown now will make fine plants by May. 

BrcGontAs have of late years become exceed- 
ingly popular, and are grown in quantity, 
especially the tuberous-rooted sorts ; but several 
of the dwarf-flowering Begonias are largely 
used, and Foliage Begonias of the Rex type have 
a good effect in the sub-tropical garden. Where 
a good stock of tubers has been kept through 
the winter they should now be placed in single 
layers in shallow boxes of light rich soil, and 
set in a temperate house to start, but no attempt 
should be made to force the growth, or they get 
checked when planted out; about the first 
week in June is time enough to plant. 

CaLCEOLARIAS, yellow or dark, that have 
stood the winter in boxes or dibbled out in 
frames will now need more room, and should 
either be potted off singly, or transplanted into 
other frames. I find about 6 inches of fine soil 
spread on a coal-ash bottom the best place for 
them ; keep the points pinched out to induce 
dwarf bushy growth. 

Couxus is rather a tender plant, but gives a 
very distinct shade of colour to the flower gar- 
den. The variety called C. Verschaffelti is the 
one mostly grown for bedding out. Cuttings 
inserted now in brisk heat will make fine plants 
by bedding out time. 

CENTAUREAS are amongst the most beautiful 
of silvery-leaved plants. Seed sown at once 
will make good plants, or cuttings inserted 
singly in small thumb-pots will be preferable. 
Centaurea ragusina and ©. candidissima are 
the best sorts. 

Danas of the dwarf, fancy, or Pompon 
varieties make very pretty beds. The old roots 
should now be placed in heat, and will soon 
give plenty of cuttings, which, if taken off 
when about 3 inches high, strike root freely in 
heat. 

Fucustas are not so much grown in the flower 
garden as they deserve to be. Old specimen 
plants grown as standards or Pyramids have a 
fine effect, They should be pruned in and started 
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are useful for the same purpose, and these may be propa- 
gated now in dry, warm, shady house. We fill 5-inch pots 
with light sandy soil and dibble in little bits of the Moss 
one inch apart, and stand the pots under the stage in a 
warm house. They soon root and the Moss grows so freely 
as in a few weeks to envelop the pots completely. Sowing 
Fern spores of such kinds as Adiantum cuneatum, Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, Phlebodium aureum, &c, The pots 
were filled with the best loam we have to within an inch of 
the top rammed in firm, the spores sown and covered with 
asprinkling of sand. They were afterwards placed ina 
close frame in a shady position in a warm house. The pots 
stand in pans of water, and as the water evaporates the 
Supply will be made good. Fern spores are delicate 
things, and if they ever get dry after germination the 
little plants would perish. This is why it is necessary to 
water them from below. When surface watering is trusted 


to, some time or other the soil might get too dry and the | 


seedlings perish. Besides this, the spores or seeds are so 
small, that if watered on the surface some of them might 
be carried down by the water and not grow at all. Pricked 
off Lobelias, Petunias, Verbenas, &c. Put in cuttings of 
Coleus, Alternantheras, and Iresines in strong heat. 
Planted a bed in frame with Melons. Tying and stopping 
Cucumbers in house. We never stop leading shoots till 
some 4 feet or 6 feet of growth has been made. It adds so 


much to the vigour of the plants to let them strike out | 


well at first. Potted Tuberous Begonias. 





WATER LILIES IN THE TROPICS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the growth 
of Water Lilies in the Botanic Gardens, at Deme- 
rva, and we think an illustration of this kind 
will interest our readers, The first sight of the 
Demerara coast, as seen through a telescope 
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while the ship rolls ponderously in the hot 
muddy swell at the man-of-war anchorage, dis- 
tant seventeen miles from shore, is not prepos- 
sessing. The long, flat line, broken by occasional 


Palms and chimneys, seems uninterestingly pro- | 


saic to one who has but lately left the headlands 
and Soufrieres of the West Indian Islands ; buta 
few hours in the suburbs of Georgetown will 
convince the sceptic that there is little common- 
place in the prodigal abundance of vegetable 
life, which the moist heat encourages so much. 
On every side is luxuriant growth; at every 
turn fresh proof of Nature’s unstudied artistic 
effects—the crimson bracts of a spreading 
Poinsettia flaming against a white wall, an 
untrained thicket of Allamanda rambling over 
the gable of a wooden cottage. In the wide 
water-ways of the streets float the flowers and 


giant leaves of the Victoria Regia, while aloft | 


the Oreodoxas bear high their plumes of fronds 
on stately, tapering columns. 

In the gardens of Government House, where 
I had the good fortune to stay during my short 
visit to British Guiana, Palms and Cycads are 
ever enlarging their borders—from the guard- 
house at the gate, shaded by a fruiting Coco 
Palm, where the picturesque uniform of the 
Ist West India native regiment adds colour to 
the scene, to the extreme limit of the grounds. 
Two sides of the house are smothered in Stepha- 
notis, that trails along its balustrades and climbs 
the pillars of its deep and shady verandahs— 
pleasing retreats during the noontide heat. At 
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night in that clime one wakes suddenly. The air 
is full of sound, as of the incessant rattle of 
machine guns. It is the hedvy tropical rain 
falling on the Fan Palms below the open win- 
dows. Presently the fusillade slackens, then 
ceases altogether, and one is conscious of the 
smell of the warm, wet earth, of the scent of 
Frangipani blossoms, and of the shrill trumpet 
of mosquitoes beyond the gauze curtains. 


| Perhaps the most satisfying picture around 
Georgetown was the subject of the accompany- 
ing cut, photographed soon after daybreak in 
the Botanic Gardens, the delicate aigrettes of 
the Palm fronds arching over the white, golden- 
centred Lilies, softly contrasting with the vivid 
green of the Grass on the further bank, still wet 
| with the recent rain. Laid out but a few years 
ago, the growth in these gardens is marvellous. 
In its waters Nelumbiums and Nymphieas 
flourish, and Palms have already assumed goodly 
proportions. It is aland where the gardener has 
to restrain instead of foster, to use the curb in- 
stead of the spur. B. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





PLANTING PANSIES. 





























ILLUSTRATED. 





WirtH the advent of March those who feel an | 
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young growths are making headway, it will 
be found necessary to peg them down. This 
treatment chiefly applies to the Fancy Pansies, 
the 

Torrep Pansy (Viola), being so beautifully 
tufted in its habit, very rarely requires any 
support of the kind. More especially is this the 
case with the more recent introductions and Vio- 
letta typeof the plant. The simplest pegs for the 
purpose are those made of thin galvanised wire, 
and made to resemble in appearance a lady’s hair 
pin, about 3 inches in length. Any reader of 
GARDENING may possess a few dozens of plants 
of the best varieties for a very small outlay, and 
from the many advertisers in this paper there 
should be little difficulty in securing a really 
good collection for a few shillings. At the end 
of the season the different varieties may be per- 
petuated by some hundreds of cuttings being 
inserted and given cool treatment until the 
spring comes round again. Immediately green- 
fly is to be seen, or the red-spider and other 
insect pests, a solution of soft-soap in the pro- 
portion of 2 oz. toa gallon of water should be 
prepared, and this should be syringed into the 
plant in the cool of the evening. This should 
be repeated at intervals of a few days until the 
pests have disappeared. In each instance the 


| 7 ~ 
plants should be syringed with clear water on 


the morning following the application of the 
solution, D. B. CRANE 














Water Lilies in Demerara. 


| interest in this subject should bestir themselves. 
| If the beds or borders are not prepared for the 
| reception of the plants, no delay should take 
| place in making everything in readiness for the 
_ recognised spring planting. Those commencing 

the cultivation of this interesting plant should 

consider before preparing a bed whether the 
| position be suitable or not. The Tufted Pansy 
| (Viola) will revel in almost any soil, and in any 
| position too, On the other hand, the Fancy 
| Pansy delights in a position where the scorching 
sun later in the year fails to reach it. By this 
| it must be understood that the best possible 
| position is that where the beams of the sun 
| during the hottest part of the day can in no 
| way play upon the plants, which prefer the 
more genial sun of the early and latter part of 
the day. 

A nice friable soil is the best to* plant 
in, and in cases where the ground has been 
| trenched, the recent severe frosts will have ren- 
dered thesoilin capital condition for commencing 
spring operations. If planting be judiciously 
| carried out in March, a display of blossoms may 
| be ensured from June until the frost cuts them 
| down in the autumn. Where there is plenty of 
| room the plants should be placed about a foot 
| apart, and before the season is over the whole 
| of the ground will be covered with vigorous 
growth. In cases where the space is limited, 
/such ‘as is the case in many suburban 
| gardens, plant them out 9 inches apart. 

As the plants become established and the 











Stopping Sparmannia africana.—I 
have a Sparmannia africana, with three shoots, 
two of them about 12 inches high, smaller one, 
8 inches. It is growing well in 6-inch pot, and 
looks healthy. Should I stop it at all, and does 
it require outdoor treatment in summer, or to 
be kept growing in greenhouse, unheated, after 
April ?—AMATEUR. 


*,* Pinch the point out of each shoot to 
obtain additional growth, thereby increasing 
the size of the plant, afterwards allowing it to 
grow without further interruption, when it will 
give flowers all the summer, and can be cut 
down in the autumn or early spring. Shift the 
plant into an 8-inch pot, using three parts loam 
to one of peat, adding a quarter part half- 
decayed horse-manure or a handful of ground 
bones, adding some sand or road-grit. Give 
abundance of water during the summer, and 
keep it in the unheated greenhouse after April. 
Syringe the leaves with clean water in the 
evening during the summer, without wetting the 
flowers. 


The Grape Hyacinth.—This pleasing 
miniature flower is a splendid subject for early 
spring. A dozen bulbs potted into a 5-inch pot 
during October, and given a good cool place in 
which to plunge them, will ensure a nice dis- 
play at this time. The cool greenhouse tem- 
perature suits them admirably, but they should 
always be placed on a shelf near the glass after 
removal from the plunging material, or they 
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will easily become drawn. The colour of the 
charming little bells becomes of a much brighter 
blue under glass than is the case when grown in 
the open.—D. B. CRANE. 


SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA. 


ALTHOUGH this remarkably beautiful plant is 
perfectly hardy in sheltered positions, it never- 
theless is a most desirable subject for growing 
in a cold greenhouse, its lovely pure white 
flowers and bronzy foliage always attracting 
much admiration whenever seen. Unhappily, 
however, it is far too seldom met with, although 
it is far more plentiful than was the case a few 
years ago. I had a fine lot of this splenlid 
plant imported from America about three years 
ago, and grew them in pots placed in a shady 
position. They were potted in a rather sandy 
compost, consisting of fibrous loam and fine 
peat, and kept nice and moist, the sunshine not 
reaching them, excepting early in the morning. 
The plants thus treated soon became estab- 
lished, and grew well, producing fine quanti- 
ties of blossoms in due course. In the winter 
they were removed into a cold frame, and when 
the flower-spikes showed signs of appearing the 
plants were taken into a cool-house. In this 
position they flowered freely, being pure white, 
contrasting strongly with the bronzy and reticu- 
lated foliage. Shortia galacifolia also succeeds 
well as a rock-work plant, where it should have 
good loam and leaf-mould to grow in. When 
so grown it is of smaller and dwarfer habit, 
which, however, does not detract from its 
beauty, for if it finds a suitable position it will 
soon grown and do well. If placed in the sun 
the leaves do not become so richly coloured as 
when grown in the shade. It is a native of 
Carolina, and was first discovered in the year 
L788, but was not introduced in a living state 
for nearly a century later. J. JARVIS. 














































A PERENNIAL SEA HOLLY (ERYNGIUM 
OLIVIERIANUM). 
Tuts is one of the freest and best of all the 


steel-blue coloured Sea Hollies or Eryngiums, 
and a bold group of it should find a place in 
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Spring flowers for vases.—One of the 
prettiest arrangements for vases in the early 






The best of the Sea Mollies (Eryngium Olivierianum’, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—__— 


MOCK ORANGES (PHILADELPHUS). 


Tue Mock Oranges, one of the best of which is 
here illustrated (P. grandiflorus), are a familiar 
class of shrubs—at least, the Syringa (P. coro- 
narius) is found in most shrubberries, crowded 
to death amidst a mass of common things, 
which neither permit it light and air, nor 
freedom to spread about its flower - laden 
branches. The shrubbery of many an_old- 
fashioned garden is a dreadful medley of rare 
and common kinds, and we have frequently 
scented the Mock Orange by its flowers, but 
not seen the shrub, through its hidden posi- 
tion. Things are changing much in this 
respect, and spring is one time to correct the 
glaring faults that exist, as at this season 
plants that are encroaching on rarer and more 
beautiful shrubs may be transplanted, space 
given to those that remain to develop the 
characteristic growth that distinguishes them, 
and shrubs hitherto neglected given a rightful 
position. We like the common Mock Orange. 
It is picturesque, and the sprays of white 
flowers load the aic with a pleasant perfume 
in the summer months when we expect every- 
thing in Nature to be bright and beautiful. 
But we may go further, and without neglec'ing 
the old favourite, make choice of a few other 
kinds quite as worthy of a good pla e in gar- 
dens. 























































































There are so many Mock Oranges, and 
the family likeness between them is so pro- 
nouneed that the utmost caution is requisite 
to make a wise selection, Only a few are 
wanted, and if simply one kind, then the in- 
tending planter cannot do better than select 
P. grandiflorus, the lLarge-flowered Mock 
Orange, a North American species, and intro- 
adeed about the beginning of this century. 
It is a hardy shrub of free growth, growing 
about 15 feet in height, and loving best a dry, 









































































every garden. It is not unfrequently found 
under the name of E. amethystinum, but the 
above is its true name. It is a plant readily 
increased by dividing old clumps, as the smallest 
piece of its thick roots will sprout and grow. 
The plant is a little slow to attain its full 
stature after removal, and so it is a good plan 
to break up one or two clumps only every year, 
so as to obtain a continuous supply. Here it 
grows 2 feet to 4 feet high, and its flower-heads 
and long stalks are in great demand for tall 
flower vases in August, as also are those of EK. 
giganteum, a biennial species easily raised from 
seed. There are many other good kinds, KE 
alpinum being one of the very best, but it is 
rare, and not always free in its growth. That 
figured above is one of the best of the whole 
genus, and should be freely and boldly planted 
wherever hardy flowerg are grown. 
B., Dublin. 


Treatment of Czar Violets. — My 
bed of Czar Violets was made last spring 
and has done very well. Is it necessary to renew 
the bed each spring and have young plants, 
or will they do undisturbed for two years? 
Should Violets for frames be allowed to have as 
much sun as possible during the summer or 
partial shade? Is it necessary to manure one’s 
lawn every spring, or would it make the Grass 
too coarse? It is regularly machine-mown. 
The lawn has greatly improved and has been 
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they should be replanted every spring, choosing 










well manured during the past two seasons.— 


*,." To succeed well with outdoor Violets 


small plants, well-rooted, digging the ground 
deeply, but not adding much manure. Choose a 
showery day early in April for planting—10 inches 


spring is that produced by the combination of 
the blossoms of Lily of the Valley and Grape 
Hyacinth under glass. The chaste white 
flowers of the former, mixed with the sky-blue 
blossoms of the latter, make quite a unique dis- 
play. To enhance the beauty of these two 
subjects, the light green foliage of the Lily of 
the Valley, when cut from forced plants, blends 
so beautifully with the darker green narrow 
foliage of the Grape Hyacinth. Those who 
want a really charming arrangement for small 
vases should make a note of this,—D. B. 
CRANE, 

































Keeping spring-flowering bulbs too 
dry.—A common fault with many growers is 
that of keeping their bulbous plants too dry. 
One frequently sees in collections many stunted 
growths on plants that have been ‘‘ plunged ” 
in the orthodox way, and which under proper 
treatment would have rewarded the grower with 
excellent results. Such subjects, for instance, 
as the Polyanthus-Narcissus, as a rule, have 
several bulbs in each pot. By the time they 
are removed from the plunging material the pots 
have become full of roots, and, consequently, 
when exposed to the drier atmosphere of the 
greenhouse, especially when placed upon dry 
wooden shelves, the need of water at the roots 
is felt oftener and must be supplied or a check 
will be experienced and the very fleshy roots 
damaged beyond recovery. Do not be misled by 
the appearance of the soil, but rap with the 
knuckles each pot regularly before being satis- 
fied. Gladiolus The Bride also seems to require 
specially looking after in this direction. The 
colouring of the blossoms and the size of the 
individual flowers may be improved by the 
use of a weak dose of stimulants just as the buds 
are fairly well defined.—D. B. Cranz, High- 
gate, N. 


Tufted Pansy “Blue Gown.”—After 
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well-drained soil. 
about 2 inches across, and almost scentless, 
which does not add to their value. 
laxas, also worth a note, is altogether freer 
in character, the flower-clusters being also 


apart. Keep the plants free from weeds during 
the summer and the ground well stirred between 
the rows. Violets for frame culture should have 
all the sun available, stirring the soil between 
the plants frequently, or, what is better, mulch 
the soil about the plants with partly decayed 
leaf-mould to retain the moisture in the soil dur- 
ing hot and dry weather. Water freely and 
syringe the 1 s in the evening occasionally 
with soapy water if they exhibit any signs of 
red-spider. Keep the plants free from runners. 
Lawns do not require m anuring every year, the 
manner in which the Grass grows being the best 
guide. Yours appears to grow fast enough, 


looking through my bed of Violas to see how the 
different kinds had felt the severity of the truly 
Arctic winter recently experienced, I am pleased 
to iaform the readers of GARDENING that ‘‘ Blue 
Gown” looks in capital condition. In sending 
this variety out, Dr. Stuart has conferred a boon 
ipon all hardy plant growers. The wonder- 
fully robust constitution of this variety, added 
to its fine tufted habit and its remarkable 
freedom of flowering, render it one of the most 
useful subjects to be cultivated. The colour is 
blue-tinted mauve, and, massed with some of 
the white varisties, is most effeotive.—D. B. 
ORANE, 
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The flowers are pure white, 


Its variety 
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d Mock Orange (Philadelphus 


The Large-flowere y 
: grandifiorus). 


less dense. Both may be classed amongst the 
most ornamental shrubs of the garden. Those 
who object to the powerful fragrance of the 
common kind will find the scentless varieties 
to their taste, and a bush of P. grandiforus 
would give delight to many who have not yes 
got it in their gardens. 

There are other North American species that 
should not be passed over without comment, but 
all resemble one another closely in general 
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appearance ; thus it is unwise to plant two of the 
same kind together. Better is it to have one 
of each of those named to prolong the season of 
b'oom, as they flower in succession. P. inodorus 
is a good kind, scentless, as evidenced by the 
name. Then we have the beautiful P. Gor- 
donianus, which was found growing freely in 
the vicinity of the Columbia River. It was 
sent over here about 1823, and, like the others, 
will do well in almost any soil, withstanding 
also the severest frosts without injury. Its large 
white flowers almost hide the warm green- 
coloured leafage, and make a mound of white 
in the month of July. The habit of the shrub 
is bushy, and the slender branches droop 
somewhat, giving to a well-grown specimen a 
graceful appearance. Another good species is 
P. hirsutus, while we have from the land of 
flowers (Japan) P. Satsumi, a desirable Mock 
Orange, and we must not forget the North 
American P. verrucosus, which expands its 
white flowers in May or June, nor varieties of 
P. coronarius. P. speciosus, another North 
American species, is very hardy and free, 
growing about 15 feet in height, and bearing a 
profusion of flowers in early June. It likes 
plenty of spave and sun. The genus, ib must be 
remembered, is confused, so that we cannot be 
certain of getting a kind true to name, unless it 


is the common coronarius or grandiflorus. We 
dislike variegated-leaved things, as a rule; but 


a variety of coronarius named foliis aureis is 
neither spotty nor weak ; its leafage is of a rich 
yellow colour, especially in the early summer, 
when if contrasted with that of a good form of 
Prunus Pissardi or the common Purple Hazel, 
brings out its brightness of tint, which keeps 
constant if not exposed to the full sun. 

A little gem amongst Mock Oranges is P. 
microphyllus, which was brought more to the 
front this year, as it has been exhibited at 
several of the London shows. . It is a compara- 
tively recent introduction from New Mexico, 
and a delightful little bush, quite the pigmy of 
the genus, the leaves not larger than those of a 
Myrtle, the stems slender and smothered with 
white flowers, increased in beauty by the grace- 
ful bend of the shoot. It is said not to be very 
hardy, but will live out-of-doors in all mild 
climates, and possibly even in northern counties 
when its hardiness is thoroughly tested. There 
should be no difficulty in properly placing this 
shrub in English gardens. A bed of it or 
amongst dwarf things would look well, and 
English gardens even now are not overrich in 
beautiful hardy flowering trees and shrubs. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


CALADIUMS. 


THE present-day culture of the Caladium affords 
an immense contrast to that of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. Now we have a number 
of varieties which possess the greatest diversity 
of colours in the richest possible shades; then 
we were confined to but a few really good 
sorts, not many of which are now found in 
gardens. 

CuLTivATIon.—Caladiums are not in the 
slightest degree difficult plants to cultivate. 
Heat and moisture are the two chief essentials to 
success ; given these, the rest of their treatment 
is easy. Where many fail, however, is in the 
treatment ofthe bulbs during thedormant period. 
More Caladiums have been lost by oversight at 
this time than during all the rest of the year put 
together. Atnotime, even when resting, should 
they be outside of the stove, whilst it is never 
desirable to let them remain in any position 
where the temperature falls below .60 degs. as 
an average, with 55 degs as the very lowest. With 
some growers it has been a practice as the plants 
become shabby to stand them out in vineries, so 
as to be clear of them inthestove. The penalty, 
however, has to be paid sooner or later; one 
season they may escape, but in the next they 
may possibly be left too long when the cold 
nights come on. No suspicion may be aroused 
until the following spring, when the question of 
shaking out for repotting is undertaken. If the 
bulbs be then found rotten throughout, it may be 
put down safely enough to the cold treatment 
during the autumn. I prefer to lay them on their 
sides under other stove plants when the pots are 
large. Some amount of moisture will reach 
them in this way ; whereas, if standing upright 
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the pots might catch too much for the good of 
the bulbs. 
things considered, is the best—is to shake the 


Another good plan—one which, all | 


bulbs out of the soil, clearing them carefully of | 


their old roots and removing at the same time 
any decayed part round the base of the bulbs ; 
then they should be covered with sand in seed- 
pans. To keep them entirely dry even 
then is a mistake; an occasional watering 


should be given to prevent the bulbs shrivel- | 


ling. 
the best of conditions, but it is greatly obviated 
by the bulbs being plunged in sand and watered 
occasionally, When the bulbs have been 
chilled, the decay is of a different character, 
being of a soft or soapy nature. 
Caladiums have been introduced from the dis- 
trict of Para—land drained by the Amazon and 
only a few hundred miles south of the equator. 
This fact at once speaks for itself as to the 
necessity of warmth when at rest even, as it 
also does to the inadvisability of keeping them 
toodry. Coming from the valley of the Amazon 
points also (assuming that their habitat is con- 


| 
| 
| 


genial to them) to the fact that alluvial 
soil, rich in decaying vegetable matter, is | 
the proper soil to choose, or at least to | 


Dry rot will at times set in under | 


Most of the | 





leaves in the same way that it does bunches 
of Grapes. Dew deposited upon the leaves 
does not have the same eflect, this being 
easily explained by natural laws. Shading is 
needful as the sun gains power. After the middle 
of March it should be the rule toshade under 
bright sunshine, but not heavily, the ordinary 
shading of a stove being suflicient at any time. 
The light-coloured varieties are seen to better 
advantage when shaded a little more than the 
others. When it is seen that the growth is 
ceasing, then far less water will be needed; a 
warm pit from that time would be a good place 
for them. Some kinds will push up several 
flower-spathes after having formed a leaf or 
two in the spring ; these should be pulled out 
in-good time. The time of starting into growth 
can be regulated in a degree so as to suit each 
case, but, on the whole, the month of February 
is a good starting-time. Starting in too much 
soil or, in other words, large pots, is a great 
mistake. 

VARIETIES. —The following may be taken as 
a good selection of twenty-four kinds of various 
habits. ‘To give colours is scarcely needed, see- 
ing that so many catalogues give descriptive 
lists. As dwarf kinds, C. argyrites, C. minus 








A fine-leaved plant (¢( 


imitate as nearly as possible. In my own | 
experience this has been borne out, for [| 


find that the best of leaf-soil with a little good | 
loam and road-scrapings are as good a choice 
as can be made, two-thirds of leaf-soil to one 
of loam being a good proportion. Failing good 
loam, I have added old Mushroom-bed manure 
with excellent results. Firm potting is not 
needed, by this I mean ramming of the soil ; all 
the work may be done with the hands unless | 


it be a large plant, to which a shift is being | 


given during its growth, then a potting-stick 
may be useful, but it should be used sparingly. 
It is far better to err on the side of small pots 
than to go to the other extreme, for Caladiums 
can be watered freely, being gross feeding 
plants. Ido not care for artificial manures as 





stimulants, 

NATURAL MANURES being much better, liquid 
farmyard manure cr that made from good 
Peruvian guano being two good selections. I 
have frequently watered with the latter when 
the plants were infested with fly at the base of 
the leaf-stalks, with good results in exterminat- 
ing this insect. Although Caladiums enjoy 
moisture in the atmosphere as well as at the 
roots, it is never advisable to wet the foliage 
overhead with the syringe, more particularly 





if the water be hard; it water-marks the 


‘aladium candidum), 


erubescens, C. Souvenir de Para, and C, Ibis 
Rose are worthy of all that can be said in their 
favour; Mme. Leon Say, Reine de Danmark, 
Raymond Lemoinier, Comte de Germiny, John 
Laing, Marquis F. d’ Albertus, Mrs. H. Veitch- 
Mons. Willaume, Mercedes d’Argent, L’Autom, 
ne, Comtesse de Brosse, Charlemagne, Cardinale, 
La Lorraine, Lymington, Louis A, van Houtte, 
Gaspard Crayer, Glick, Triomphe de ’Exposi- 
tion, and candidum, one of the best light- 
coloured varieties, and the subject of our illus- 
tration. Ss. 


Germination of Palm-seeds.—Would 
you kindly inform me how long the seeds of 
Palms require to germinate? I sowed some in 


the middle of January in a brisk heat. When 
ought I to expect them through? Also would 
you say how bottom-heat is registered? Ihave 


a layer of 5 inches of Cocoa-fibre, resting on 
slates laid on hot water pipes. If I place the 
thermometer on the slates it registers 80 degs. 
to 90 degs. IfI placeit half way in the fibre 
with about 2 inches of fibre between the bottom 
of the thermometer and the slates it registers 
only 65 degs. to 70 degs. 


* * Asa rule, seeds of most Palms germinate 
in one or two months, but much depends on the 
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freshness or otherwise of the seeds, the degree | 


of heat, the season, and so forth. Sometimes 
they will remain dormant for a considerable 


time, and you must remember that the late | 


severe weather has been all against this kind 


of thing, but even though the seeds themselves | 


may appear sound if the germ is withered or 
injured in auy way they will never grow. Do 
not throw them out for at least acoupleof months 
yet. You want to know the best of the bed. 





ABUTILON VITIFOLIUM ALBUM. 


Tue plant of which an illustration is given is 
A. vitifolium album, a native of Chili, and about 
which Miss Gaisford, Oftington, who kindly 
sent us the photograph, sends the following 
note :— 

‘‘Thave also the purple variety. 
bushy shrubs, 6 feet to 8 feet high, and have 
been in open border here for five or six years, 
but I very much fear that, as they are, quite 
unprotected, they will hardly surviye this 
unusual frost.” 

The variety album, as the name suggests, has 


certain plants, from which maggots presently 
emerge, and these eat their way between the 
upper and lower skins of the leaves, consuming 
the parenchyma, and causing the unsightly 
marks. If there are only a few plants affected, 
the best way is to prick the imsects sharply 


| wherever seen, or pick them out with a pin. 


Both are | 


white flowers, the counterpart of those of the | 


type, which is not a shrub to recommend for 
gencral planting, as itis too tender. The 
specics, which has purplish or porcelain- 
blue and cupped-shaped flowers, pro- 
duced freely where the plant is tho- 
roughly at home, was introduced from 
Chili into Huropean gardens in 1836 by 
Captain Cottingham, of Dublin. Seeds 
of it were also sent to Messrs. Veitch 
by their collector, Lobb. If in the open, 
a favoured, warm spot and fairly light 
well-drained soil are necessary. 


Cyclamens.—I should be pleased 
to have cultural directions for growing 
Cyclamens from seed. I havej st sown 
two packets of seed, and placed the pots 
in heat, covered with a pane of glass. 
Is it possible for me to get them of 
good size and to flower by February, 
uext year? Ihave a stove and green- 
house heated, also cold frames. —VENUs. 


*," With good culture Cyclamens 
sown in January or February will bloom 
nicely, in 34-inch or 4-inch pots, within 
twelve months. We have even sown in 
April, and had flowers the following 
January. Keep the soil moist, and when 
the seedlings appear place near the glass. 
When each has about three (small) 
leaves transfer them to thumb-pots, 
one in each, using rich sandy loam and 
leaf-soil. Grow on in heat, and in June 
or July shift into the size mentioned, 
keeping in cold frames, lightly shaded, 
till September, when house. Always 
keep moist. 


An unhealthy Bougainvillea. 





The Cineraria-leaf is similarly affected. 


Renovating Camellias.—I have just 
taken a place with some very old Camellias in it, 
They have not been potted for some years, i 
should say. They showed some buds this season, 
but only a few opened, and they fell at once. 
Would the plants pay for fresh pott.ng and 


growing on again, or would it be better to throw | ; 
Bie re ore . | generally recognised by dealers in bulbs that 


them away and have some new ones? What is 
a good compost for potting them in ?—H. W. 


*,” If the varieties be good the plants would 
well repay any little trouble incurred in potting 
them. Pots a couple of inches larger than those 
they are now in would be large enough, or per- 
haps those.they are in now would suftice if some 
of the old soil be taken from the roots. Wash 
the pots quite. clean and drain them carefully. 
A compost of three parts fibry loam, one part 
of peat, some crushed charcoal, and sand will 


Decayed bulbs of Lilium auratum 
(A. Manning).—Imported bulbs of Lilium 
auratum are very liable to decay after the 
manner of the specimen sent. As a rule, they 
appear perfectly fresh and sound when first 
taken from the clay in which they are sent from 
Japan; then, after a few days, several spots 
may be detected on the outside of the scales, 
which quickly increase in size, and the scale 
itself then totally decays. The best preven- 
tive is to pot or plant them as soon as possible 
after they are unpacked, for the decay in all 
probability originates from slight bruises that 
the bulbs have received, and immediate contact 
with the soil serves to arrest decay. This is so 


their stock of Lilium auratum is usually kept 
covered with soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, and 
in this way they keep well, even if they are 
out-of-doors and fully exposed to the weather, 
for L. auratum is perfectly hardy. In proof of 
this we may mention that we have a great 
number of bulbs, which were simply laid on the 
surface of the soil, and covered about 3 inches 
deep with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, this being the 
only protection they received, even when there 





| were 28 degs. of frost. We have examined them 


to-day, and they are in splendid con- 
dition, the roots at the base of the bulb 








being just ready to start. Concerning 
the bulb sent, we note that the decay 
does not affect the base (the critical 
part), and if the others which are in 
thesame condition are potted or planted 
without delay, it will in all probability 
be found that many of them will grow 
in a perfectly satisfactory manner. L. 
auratum is, however, such an erratic 
Lily that even if the bulbs are quite 
sound many of them will often refuse 
to flower, and the later they are planted 
the less reliance can be placed upon 
them. The other Lilies mentioned may 
all be kept out of the ground with- 
out injury for a longer time than L, 
auratum. 


Dwarf Callas (Calla compacta 
nana and C. Little Gem).—Of late we 
have had several valuable additions to 
the Callas, notably those of the golden 
type, but these are far from plentiful. 
The larger Calla, or Richardia, when 
well grown is often too large for many 
purposes, its spathes when cut taking 
up too much room in vases, but the 
above varieties, which are very similar, 
are very useful, being small and graceful. 
The flowers are produced in abundance, 
and the plants may be had in bloom 
eight months out of twelve. I have 
had plants in 6-inch pots in flower for 
that time. They were kept growing 
and not rested in any way. ‘There 
are few plants which produce suckers 
or offsets so quickly. From two or three 








—I am enclosing a leaf of a Bougain- 
villea in my greenhouse. 


It is quite a Our Rvdvuxs’ Inbustrarions: Abutilon vitifolium album. Engr 
young plant, and has been repotted a, for GARDENING ILLUsrRAtED from a phetograph sent, by 
very short time since by my gardener, Gaistord, Ofington, Worthing. Kaas a 
who did it most carefully, He has placed 
iLover the hottest part of the pipes. Would you | grow them well, Abundance of water while | 


kindly tell me what is the matter with it?’ It 
seems (juite healthy ; but most of the leaves are 
affected in the same way as enclosed one, and I 
cannot understand it.—J. Bowern. 


*,” The depth of winter is not the right time 
to repot this plant, certainly not without the 
command of a stove temperature, and the recent 
severe weather has been all against it. Again, 
Bougainvilleas do not, asa rule, thrive in pots, 
and are much better planted out. Leave the 
plant alone for the present, taking care not to 
make the soil very wet, and when it recovers 
the check sustained, and makes plenty of healthy 
young roots, plant it out in a well-drained 
border of gocd peaty soil. 

The Marguerite-fly.—I have four large 
Marguerites, and they are all infested with this 
disease, Will you kindly tell me what it is, 
and how to cure it? Is it the same disease on 
the Cineraria and Fuchsia-leaves, which I en- 
close also’?—K. H. McDouGA.t. 

*,” This is nota disease, but the result of an 
attack of an insect known as the Marguerite-fly 
(Anthomyia ceparum), and which is nearly re- 
lated to the well-known Celery-fly. The fly 


lay3 its eggs in the substance of the leaves of 





| plunged out-of-doors in ashes in an open, sunny 
| positions 


growth is being made is beneficial. Stand the | 
plants in a shady place out-of-doors during the 
summer. Too much water during the winter 
is the cause of bud-dropping, especially when the 
roots are unhealthy. 


Orange-trees in pots —I have some 
Orange-trees raised from seed three years ago, 
now 16 inches high, in 5-inch pots. Will they 
ever blossom? Fruit Ido not want. Green- 
house temperature, 55 degs. to 65 degs. Should 
they be grown outside in summer? And when 
should cuttings of Marguerites be struck for 
flowering next winter? And should the plants 
during the summer be planted in the open and 
potted up in September, or grown in pots all 
the season—of course, out-of-doors ?—AMATEUR,. 


*.* Plants raised from seed should be grafted 
with an approved variety like the Maltese 
Blood Orange, for example. It is useless to ex- 
pect them to give fruit without for a long time. 
It is not at all necessary to stand them out-of- 
doors in the summer. Cuttings of Marguerites 
should be inserted the middle of March in small 
pots. Keep them in pots all the summer, but 





raved 
Miss 


plants a stock is soon obtained. As in 
the case of the older forms, the best 
results are secured from single plants, 
removing the suckers once a year, and 
not allowing too much pot room,—G. W, 

The Netted Iris (I. reticulata) as a 
pot bulb.—Grown in this manner this truly 
handsome species is one of the most charming 
objects imaginable for the early spring. Several 
bulbs should be potted up together early in the 
autumn, thence onwards no attempt at forcing 
should be made, the plants being merely kept 
from frost in a cold frame or pit if possible. If 
a mixture be desired, and I fail to see any reason 
why such a method should not be adopted, there 
is Narcissus Bulbocodium (the Hoop-petticoat 
Narciss), which would flower about the same 
time. No more pleasing association than these 
rich shades of colour could well be made. In 
the open border the same plan of mixing could 
be adopted.—G. 


Plants for Tomato-house.—What can 
I grow in a Tomato-house facing south, as the 
hot sun, suiting Tomatos, burns ‘‘ Geraniums,” 
etc. ? I want to fill up with something under the 
Tomatos. The house is heated by hot water.— 
Henry Keatus. 

*.* We do not think that the sun burns such 
plants as ‘‘Geraniums,” Fuchsias, ete., under 
the Tomatos, if they are supplied with sufficient 
moisture at the roots, because the Tomatos 
would afford slight shade from above fo the 
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plants below. In addition to flowering plants, 
Maiden-hair Ferns, Asparagus plumosus, or Tea 
Roses in pots would succeed. Karly in the 
year a few pots of French Beans might prove 
useful, as the warmth necessary for the 
Tomatos would be just the thing for the Beans. 





FRUIT. 


BEST DESSERT PEARS. 


In recommending the best six dessert Pears I 
do so from my own experience. During the 
past few years the varieties of Apples and 
Pears have increased greatly, and the amateur, 
or those who cannot grow a great number of 
kinds, when he wants to select six good ones, 
does not find it an easy task to do so, as out of 
some six hundred varieties of Pears, when only 
a few are required it is almost impossible to 
get the best when so many are given a good 
name. The Pear well repays good culture 
in any garden, and in small gardens the trees 
are often neglected as regards liberal supplies 
of food, as when they are carrying a heavy 
crop they require much moisture, well repaying 
a mulch of good manure on the surface. 

Pears differ greatly as regards their ripening 
in various soils. Our soil being light, we have 
to feed freely, and 
our fruits, which 
should be ripe ‘at 
Christmas, are often 
fit for use early in 
November. In the 
following selection 
it must be remem- 
bered that the fruits 
are for home use, 
and quality is placed 
before mere size. My 
first dessert kind is 
Williams’ Bon Chré- 
tien, which is the 
favourite amateurs’ 
fruit among Pears, 
as it rarely fails, is 
very early, grows in 
most soils, and does 
well as a standard. 
The fruit is large, 
melting, and of 
great excellence, the 
tree succeeding well 
on the Quince stock, 
and the crop should 
be gathered before 
it is quite ripe; if left 
to ripen it soon de- 
cays. The trees fruit 
freely in a young 
state, and may be 
grown in any form. 
‘Phe variety illus- 


trated (Fondante d’Automne) is a splendid , bark off the trunks of Apple-trees. The trees 
are from fifteen to twenty years old, healthy | 


October Pear, and though not a large fruit, being 
what may be termed medium-sized, is delicious, 


The tree bears heavily, and, in its season, is | 
| been done about a month. 


one of the very best fruits in its 
; Thic haTrie Iw os ‘Pe oop rey ine 
tion. This variety is «a free grower, doing 


well as a bush cordon or as a standard. 


SCC- 


Given a wall and the fruits thinned it is superb. | 


On a light soil it is always fit for use by the end 
of September, and should not be gathered too 
early if required as lateas possible. I grow the 
tree as a cordon, and the fruits are much liked 
grown specially for dessert. Louise Bonne of 
Jersey is another Pear one cannot do without, as 
few varieties can equal it in cropping. It has 
distinct flavour, being rich, melting, and with a 
white, soft flesh. It never or rarely fails to 
bear every season. This variety comes in soon 
after the last-named, and does well in any form, 
but is superior when grown as a bush or pyra- 
mid. Doyenné du Comice comes next, and is 
the best flavoured of all. It is not equal as 
regards cropping to those named above, but its 
rich quality and large, splendid fruits will always 
make it a favourite. This is good on a wall as 
a cordon, bush, or pyramid. Those who want 
Pears of good flavour should plant more than one 
tree, and in different positions if room can be 


afforded, thus getting a supply well into 
November. Ihave it on the Quince stock, on 


which it does well. 
My next selection in order of ripening is 
JGsephiné de Malines, which is in’ season early 
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in the year. It is a medium-sized fruit, very 
hardy, and bears very freely on small trees, 
whilst it keeps well. This variety, when 
required to extend or prolong the season, should 
be gathered late, and given as cool storage as 
possible. When growing well the tree repays 
thinning to obtain size of fruit, as it often crops 
very freely. The fruits are very juicy, rich, 
and of better flavour than most late Pears. For 
latest use Easter Beurré cannot well be beaten. 
It is not so good as one may wish in adverse 
seasons, but is, on the whole, our best late 
dessert Pear, the fruits being large, of a 
greenish-yellow, with russet markings, flesh 
melting, juicy, and tender. The tree suceeds 
well on the Quince, and makes a fine bush or 
pyramid. The last-named variety, like all late 
fruits, should be gathered late, as when stored 
too early the fruits shrivel badly and lose 
flavour. In cold, exposed positions this late 
Pear well repays wall culture, and in planting 
in heavy soil should have a raised border, 
plenty of drainage, and some additions in the 
way of lighter material. In planting Pears the 
chief points are to keep the roots as near .the 
surface as possible. W.S. 





Barked Apple-trees.—I should be much 
obliged for information concerning scraping 





Pear Fondante d'Automne. 


The bark has been scraped off, 
showing in some places the wood. This has 
Will it damage the 
trees in any way? Should they now be painted 
with any mixture ?—APPLE TREE. 


*,” Depriving young Apple-trees of their bark | 


in this manner will certainly do them no good. 
At the same time it should be remembered that 
‘‘ringing” trees of this kind is sometimes 
resorted to as a remedy for unfruitfulness, so 


that if not carried too far it may not do much | 


harm. The only thing that can be beneficially 
applied now is a mixture of water and clay, 
with a little soot. 


Blight on Apple-tree.—Will you kindly 
tell me if there is any thing that would kill the 
insect that for the last four years has been 
devastating my Apple-trees. I enclose two small 
samples of its work ; but it attacks big branches 
also, and apparently eats all the inner bark 
right round, and it has spread now to the Pear- 
trees, and my trees are all being destroyed. I 
have tried cutting out all the diseased parts, and 
turning the same. I have cut down two trees 
and grafted, and all to no use. Also I have 
dusted with hot lime and syringed with paraflin- 
oil and water, and I would be much obliged if 
you could kindly suggest any means by which I 
might save the remnant.— WEXFORD, 

*,.” Your trees age attacked with American 


ed 


Blight, or woolly aphis, a white insect which 
appears in quantity in July and August, and is 
a terrible pest, but one you may get rid of if 
your trees are not large. _My method is to make 
a thick paint ard completely cover every bit of 
the trees, doing the work at once in your case, 
I treat a certain number of trees every autumn, 
beginning in October as soon as the leaves have 
fallen. You say you have used paraftin and 
water, but do not touch all portions of the trees 
with oil and water; besides, the oil does not 
mix readily with water, rather floats on thé 
surface, where it is almost useless. You would 
do much better to procure special paraffin-oil in 
a soluble state. This I procure from Bentley, 
of Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, and it is the best 
thing I have tried. I mix a little clay with the 
oil, and paint all parts of the trees. In the 
summer a man takes a pot of the soluble para- 
fin and a brush and dabs over every stray 
insect he discovers. You must, in painting, push 
the brush well into the crevices of the trees or 
affected parts. If you fail to kill the pests now 
you cannot cope with the enemy in the summer, 





ORCHIDS... 


——— 


PHAJUS GRANDIFOLIUOS. 





From a photograph sent by Mr. 
MecWalters, Armagh, Ireland, 


Tuts should find a place in every stove, for it 


will succeed well 
when grown with 
any other kind of 


plant that requires a 
similar warm and 
moist position. I re- 
cently noticed this 
and Zy gopetalum 
Mackayi ina reader’s 
garden doing remark- 
ably well intermixed 
with quite a miscel- 


laneous collection, 
and receiving no 
special culture. The 
flowers of this fine 
old plant are pro- 
duced upon long 
spikes, twelve or 
more at the top, 
according to the 


strength of the spe- 
cimen, and may be 
used with advantage 
for any indoor de- 
corations without in- 
jury. They last a 
long time in full 
beauty, are silvery 
white on the outer 
surface, the sepals 
and petals brownish- 
yellow in front, and 
the lip is pale yellow, 
bordered with rosy 
purple. It should be repotted each spring in 
broken peat and fibrous loam, to which should 
be added some chopped Sphagnum Moss, The 
drainage must be kept well open, for this plant 
enjoys a liberal supply of water during the 





| summer months. M, B. 
The Tulip Orchid (Cattleya citrina) 


(C.P.7.).—Cattleya citrina is one of the most 
easily managed Orchids we have, and the only 
one in this genus that inhabits the mountains of 
Mexico, Although having been known to 
science for a very great number of years, it was 
not introduced into this country until about 
seventy years ago, at which time it was repre- 
sented by a single specimen. Since then, how- 
ever, we have had it imported in large numbers, 
but at the same time the plants do not appear to 
thrive for more than a few years under cultiva- 
tion. These, however, can now easily be 
replaced at a trifling cost. This species should 
be grown upon a block of wood, as the inverted 
habit can then be better accommodated. Itis a 
curious fact that when plants are placed in pans 
or baskets in an upright position the new growths 
will assume their natural downward direction 
from the sides ; therefore, the plants should be 
fastened to the blocks of wood upside down, with 
asmall quantity of Sphagnum Moss around their 
roots. During the season of growth frequently 
dip the plants in water, as they enjoy a very 
after thé brilbs 





| 


| liberal supply at this tine, bud 
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are completed they require scarcely any water 
whatever. 


for about six months in the year, the climate is | 


exceeding dry. Cattleya citrina is no doubt the 
coolest-growing species in this genus, and will 
succeed well in the Mexican house, or in any 


similar position where the temperature does not | 


fall much below 55 degs. during the night. Sus- 
pend the plants close to the glass, and allow as 
much light and air as possible. The flowering 
season is from May till August, and the blooms 
are of fine thick substance ; therefore, lasting 
a considerable period in full beauty. They are 
of a rich, clear yellow, resembling in shape our 
ordinary Tulip, and very sweetly-scented. 
“C, P, T.” will find an article on Ccelogynes in 
quite a recent number of GARDENING, and his 
other queries shall be answered next week, — 
M., B. 

Dendrobium nobile for exhibition 
(HB. A. G. R.).—This fine old species has many 
excellent qualities, and as an exhibition plant 
it ranks amongst the finest of all Orchids, 


In its natural home it grows where, | 


| fully open being too long. Three weeks or a 
| month is as long as one can réasonably expect. 
However, it should be kept quite cool, and the 
flowers free from damp. This species may be 
had in bloom from December to June witha 
little judicious management. It should be 
placed in quite a cool greenhouse after the 
growths are completed, and left in this position 
until required, giving the plants very little or 
no water during that time, and keeping them 
| shaded from the sun. When returned into 
more heat, which should be done gradually, 
the blooms quickly make their appearance.— 
M. B. © 


FERNS. 


LYGODIUMS. 


L. SCANDENS is too well known to describe, 
and the illustration of it shows its beauty. Of 
all climbing Ferns this is the best for amateurs, 
as it will succeed in a greenhouse, and is of free 





L 














A popular climbing Fern (Lygodium scandens). 


Replying to my correspondent, it would indeed 
be difficult to say ‘‘ what chance it would stand 
ina fairly keen competition.” Much would de- 
pend upon the wording of the schedule, and 
then what other Orchids may be shown against 
it. No doubt ‘‘E. A. G. R.” has a very fine 
plant, carrying over three hundred blooms, but 
this is by no means the greatest number that 
has been recorded upon a single specimen, for it 
has been known to produce three times that 
number, but, of course, only on very rare occa- 
sions. Possibly many judges would regard 
D. nobile as a common plant, and award the 
prize to a rarer kind, providing it should be 


equally well grown; but there are so many | 


points to look at that it is, as I have said 
before, impossible to give any idea as to the 
probability of its receiving the award. I would, 
however, advise my friend to show it by all 
means, for even should he not be successful, 
there is no disgrace in being beaten in open 
competition, especially with good plants. At 


the same time I am afraid he will not be able to | 


keep his plant in perfection for the length of 
time stated, seven weeks after the flowers are 


growth. Lygodiums are singularly beautiful 

Ferns, and very free growing. The fronds increase 
| in length indefinitely, and remain permanently on 
the planus. They abound in the eastern tropics, 
|} and extend to New Zealand. They are also 
found in Mexico and Brazil, and one species has 
been found in Florida and Massachusetts, in 
the northern hemisphere. Lygodiums form 
beautiful objects in a fernery, being extremely 
useful as rafter plants, for clothing pillars, &c. 
These plants should be potted or planted out in 
a mixture of light loam, leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand, but they must have good drainage if they 
are tosucceed. They like an abundant supply of 
water to the roots, and during the summer 
season sprinkling overhead morning and even- 
ing will suit themadmirably. This latter should 
not be done whilst any sun is shining upon 
them. ‘The following known kinds are worthy 
| of cultivation— 

L. ARTICULATUM is a native of New Zealand, 
and although members of the genus are found 
throughout the tropics, the present species is not 
| found anywhere else except in Norfolk Island. 
| Itis abundant through the Northern and Middle 





Island, frequently growing 50 feet and 60 feet 
long, forming, we are told, dense screens in the 
forest. The sterile pinnules are each from 1 
inch to 3 inches long, rich green on the upper 
side, often quite glaucous on the lower side, the 
fertile pinne contracted, somewhat fan-shaped. 
This is very suitable for the cool fernery. 

L. ¥FLEXUuosuM.—The pinne of this are 
divided nearly down to the base, are 6 inches 
or 8 inches long, deep shining green above, paler 
beneath, fertile fronds contracted, bearing the 
fertile spikes in close rows. ‘This is found in 
many places through the Malay Archipelago, 
the Philippines, Ceylon, &c., and consequently 
requires a stove. 

L. JAPONICUM is another species which thrives 
well in a cool house, and I once saw it used as a 
dense leafy screen between a warm house and a 
cool house. It is a handsome growing plant. 
Japan and various places in the Hast. The Japan 
form makes an etegant little climber. 

L. veNustuM has deeply-lobed segments of a 
rich bright green. I have never seen a fertile 
form of this plant. 

L, PALMATUM is a species from North America, 
and is usually considered hardy ; it is an in- 
teresting plant, but growers are very apt to be 
misled by its being called hardy. It differs 
from the other species in seldom making fronds 
more than 18 inches long, and I have never seen 
it with fronds exceeding 2 feet. The fronds are 
palmate, usually three to five or seven-lobed, the 
colour being bright green. It forms a handsome 
plant on the rockery of the cool house. W. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Filling the blankks.—Owing to the recent 
severe frosts many growers have to deplore the 
loss of some of the most prized varieties in their 
collections. Especially must this be the case 
with those who had been giving their plants the 
cold frame treatment, without providing 
adequate protection in the shape of a very thick 
covering of leaves, mats, etc. With many 
amateurs, owing to their limited accommodation 
and the confined area of their garden, without 
taking into consideration the litter caused 
through the collection of the material referred 
to, the usual cold frame propagation is out of 
the question. Therefore, because of insuflicient 
covering, many have lost their plants. For 
those wishing to exhibit at the next autumn 
shows it is absolutely necessary that the blanks 
be filled without delay. Most of the leading 
Chrysanthemum growers will by this time be 
ina position to supply rooted cuttings of most 
of the novelties and of older kinds. These should 
be obtained at once, and repotted singly into 
deep 60’s (3-inch pots). se a compost made up 
of three parts fibrous-loam, one part leaf-soil, 
one part nicely rotted manure, a dusting of 
wood-ashes or crushed charcoal, and suflicient 
coarse sand to keep the soil nice and open. Mix 
the whole of the various ingredients thoroughly 
before using, pot firmly, and transfer to a cool 
greenhouse, where a shelf near the roof may be 
utilised. If this be not available a cold frame 
must be used, but plenty of mats or similar 
material must be in readiness in case of sharp 
frosts, although the risk becomes le3s each day 
as the spring advances. Plants should only 
remain in the cool greenhouse until they become 
established. Give each plant more room as it 
makessatisfactory growth, admitting air into the 
frame on all favourable occasions, and on really 
fine days the frame lights may be entirely 
removed, providing there is no cold wind to 
cause a check to the growth.—D. B. Cranz., 
Highgate. 


Chrysanthemums (Amateur). — You 
would do well to grow the following varieties cn 
the bush system, namely, in quantity, for cutting, 
Top the plants when 4 inches high, and again 
when 5 inches more growth has been made, 
Afterwards allow all the shoots to grow away 
uninterruptedly and flower at will: Fleur 
de Marie, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Golden Gem, 
Sceur Dorothée Souille, Elaine, James Salter, 
Cullingfordi, L’Adorable, Source d’Or, and 
W. H. Lincoln, which is an excellent variety 
for“ late flowering. Mrs. Forsythe, Bronze 
Queen of England, Lady Lawrence, Mme. 
Baco, Lady Marguerite, La Triomphante, 
Carew Underwood, Val d’Andorre, and W. H. 
Lincoln will give plenty of blooms. Grow the 
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ec with one single stem until a flower- 
ud forms at the point of growth, it may be in 
April or May. Remove the flower-bud promptly. 
New growths will spring from immediately 
underneath the bud ; three of the best should 
be selected, removing all others, to concentrate 
the whole energy of the plant into the selected 
three shoots. In time a bud will form at the 
point of each ; if this does not show before the 
first week in August it must be retained, remov- 
ing all subsequent growths. Should these buds 
set in July, nip them out at once and wait for 
the next. Do not employ too large pots, those 
9 inches in diameter giving sufficient rooting 
space for the plants for large blooms, and also 
for the bushes. In the latter case the weakly 
plants may go into 8-inch pots or two into one 
104-inch pot. 





Chrysanthemums failing.—Two years 
ago I wrote about the best twenty-four Chry- 
santhemums for outdoor cultivation. These I 
obtained as cuttings from a good firm, and they 
did splendidly the first year. The second year, 
however, the plants grew very tall and leggy, 
the flowers few, small, and miserable—in fact, 
quite a failure. The position is an open border 
with west aspect, no trees but sheltered by a 
high wall. The Chrysanthemums in all the 
cottages round are magnificent large bushes, one 
mass of flower. I know they do not get much 
attention. No gardeners can supply me with 
the common, old-fashioned varieties which I 
should think would do best out-of-doors. Should 
be glad of suggestions, as it is very disheartening 
to have such a miserable show when I know the 
soil and conditions are favourable ?—CAROLINE 
A. OATES. 


* * In the first place, it must be borne in 
mind that last season was a very unfavourable 
one for Chrysanthemums in the open air, the 
weather being much too wet and cold. At the 
same time we should say that your soil was too 
rich, and perhaps not quite sweet, and this, 
with the somewhat confined situation, would 
account for the failure. Again, a west aspect is 
not a good one for these plants, as they receive 
the full brunt of the storms of wind and rain 
from the south-west in the autumn. ‘Try again 
with the hardiest varieties you can procure. 


BOOKS. 


“ CHRYSANTHEMUM GUIDE.”* 


WE are in receipt of the 1895 edition of the 
**Chrysanthemum Guide,” the publication of 
which has been carefully revised, and contains 
two elaborate articles from the pen of Mr. Chas. 
E. Shea, of Foot’s Cray, well known as the most 
scientific cultivator of the day, and also a very 
successful exhibitor. The first article treats 
upon the ‘‘ Japanese Chrysanthemum for 
Exhibition,” giving the full details of culture 
from the time of inserting the cuttings until the 
perfect bloom is produced. One of the most 
important features of this work is a tabulated 
list of varieties, with the dates best suited 
for the various repottings, and the best date to 
secure the buds. In addition, the peculiarities 
of each kind is mentioned under the heading of 
‘*Remarks,” Mr. Shea also contributes an inter- 
esting article on ‘‘ Raising English Seedlings.” 
The very excellent results produced by the writer, 
as proved by many of his varieties already in 
commerce, should be sufficient to enhance the 
value of the treatment prescribed. A ‘‘ Selection 
of Varieties for Exhibition” up-to-date is in- 
cluded, and should be of great assistance to those 
who are in doubt as to the best kinds to culti- 
vate. Mr. H. Shoesmith, the well-known 
Incurved Chrysanthemum grower, contributes 
a special and somewhat full treatise on his 
favourite subject, for which he is famed—viz., 
the ‘‘ Incurved Chrysanthemum,” and this must 
be very helpful to those who have a difficulty 
with this class of flower. Mr. James Brooks, 
of Highgate, tells his readers ‘‘ How to Grow 
Large Specimen Plants.” This is a very novel 
feature in the ‘‘ Guide,” and will be of con- 
siderable service to those anxious to excel in 
this direction. At the beginning of the book a 
collection of eight well executed photographs, 
carefully reproduced, are inserted and illustrate 





* By H. J. Jones, Ryecrott Nursery, Hither Green-lane, 
Newisham, 


the following sterling kinds: Hairy Wonder, 
Duchess of York, Duchess of Wellington, Mrs. 
Chas. EK. Shea, C. H. Curtis, Rider Haggard, 
Madame Paul Lacroix, and Mrs. W. H. Lees. 
Embodied in the ‘‘ Guide’ is a catalogue of all 
the best kinds, each section being properly repre- 
sented. Cultural notes appear against the 
majority of these names, telling the size of pot 


required, time to secure the bud, etc., ete. The | 


book is one of the most useful and reliable of 
the kind published. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


TURNIPS IN SMALL GARDENS. 


Tus Turnip is often badly grown, the seed 
being sown in too large quantities, and in small 
gardens the amateur does not always get the 
best kinds. Turnips, to be appreciated when 
cooked, must be quickly grown, the ground well 
worked and manured, and the soil at sowing 
time ina friable condition. Ifthe soil be lumpy, 
the roots become of a bad shape, and the seed is 
longer in germinating, in dry seasons readily 
falling a prey to insecb pests, the Turnip-fly 
being most destructive. On the other hand, in 


poor soils the seedlings are too long in forming 
their bulbous roots, grow tough, and are so 
badly flavoured that they are not fit to eat. It 
is, therefore, a loss of time and seed to grow 
them if proper means are not taken to get the 
The advantage of sowing in small 


best results, 





Turnip Snowball. 
Parliament-street, Derby. 


quantities is that there is no old, tough roots, 
which often give these roots a bad name, 
quick growth signifying good flavour, and as 
we have a good selection of varieties there is no 
difficulty in having sound roots all the year 
round. The small grewer may not have means 
to store roots ; but, on the other hand, we have 
some very hardy varieties, and in ordinary 
winter they remain sound alongtime. If only a 
few are wanted I must give the first place to the 
one illustrated—Snowball. This is the best all- 
round Turnip grown. 
known that the Globe section are not the 
earliest, those which may be termed a flattened 
Globe or Strapleaf being in use few days before 
the round deeper kinds. The red top and yellow 
fleshed roots are the latest or best keepers, not 


omitting the Chirk Castle, one of the hardiest | 


grown. These last named are invaluable for 
cold districts, clayey soil, or poor land, and keep- 
ing. I now come to varieties, and in a limited 
selection cannot omit Early Milan, which is of 
great merit, as it rarely fails to bulb in poor soils, 
and is the earliest variety I have grown. Seed 


sown in March results in bulbs fit for use early | 


in May. It is not a keeping variety, so it is 
useless to sow it in quantity ; but it is earlier 
than the one illustrated, and of excellent 
quality. Tosucceed this there is none to equal 
Snowball, and the illustration shows that it is 
one of the best-looking roots grown, of perfect 
shape, short top, and delicate in flavour. It is 


It may not be generally | 444 these will commence fruiting in May, or 





Krom a photograph sent by Mr. J. Mayle, 
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the show-boards. It rarely misses an award 
when grown quickly in goodland. This is the 
root one can strongly advise for all early crops 
for summer use. I usually sow seed of it from 
March to June, sowing once a month in small 
quantities. By this means there is never any 
want of nice sized, tender roots. This variety 
follows the Milan, and it keeps much better 
than the earliest kind named above, and can 
certainly be described as the best variety for 


| small gardens if only summer roots are wanted. 


For latesummer use Veitch’s Red Globe is one of 
the finest types, of splendid quality, and remains 
tender a long time in the soil. It is splendid 
for autumn sowing, and those who have heavy 
or unsuitable soil may with confidence sow it in 
the summer, as it will not bolt or run to seed 
likeearly white kinds, For standing in the soil 
during the winter the Golden Ball is very suit- 
able, and though many object to yellow fleshed 
Turnips, the flavour is equal to the white kinds 
named above. Not only are they good for 
winter supplie*, but for the green tops in the 
early spring months, when green vegetables are 
scarce. [also named Chirk Castle Black Stone, 
a variety with a black skin but white flesh, and 
an excellent keeper. 

A few words as to culture will suffice. From 
early March to July I advise sowing a small 
quantity of seed monthly, and in August a 
larger sowing for autumn and winter suppljies or 
storage. At the end of that month sow a hardy 
kind to stand the winter in the open. Turnips 
winter better when not too large, and to pre- 
vent attacks of the 
fly apply soot freely 
when the tops are 
moist, also scatter 
wood-ashes liberally 
over the soil if they 
can be _ obtained. 
Failing this, give a 
dressing of lime. 


W.S. 


Tomato - crops. 
—I have seen a state- 
ment in ‘*Cassell’s 
Popular Gardening ” 
that 20 lb. of fruit can 
be obtained from one 
plant of Tomato, and 
have also heard that 
market growers round 
London produce this 
quantity quite regu- 
larly. Can you inform 
me how. this is done, 
their mode of culture, 
structure of houses, 
and ‘heating of same? 
Could a visit be paid 
to such a place, when 
the plants are at their best? About here 3 lb. 
or 35 lb. is considered a fair average crop per 
plant. IGNORANT, 


* * Tt is quite possible to obtain an average 
of 20 lb. to 25 lb. of fruit apiece from Tomatos 
when grown on the single-stem system and well 
treated ; in fact, we know several growers who 
do this quite regularly. Of course, the seed 
must be sown early in January, or preferably 
the previous autumn, so that sturdy, forward 
plants may be planted out in March or April, 


possibly earlier. As a rule, such heavy crops 
are grown in rather low, light span-roofed 
houses, in an open situation. A great depth of 
soil is not necessary, one or two pecks of soil 
per plant being quite sufficient ; but the vigour 
of the plant is maintained by the frequent 
application of liquid-manure and rich surface- 
dressings. The growth is trained near the 
glass, and all lateral growths vigorously re- 
moved, free ventilation being also given in mild 
weather. 'Too much fire-heat is a mistake, but 
during the early stages Tomatos enjoy a genial 
temperature of about 60 degs., and in wet or 
dull weather a little warmth 
useful. 


Dividing Seakale-roots.—When may I 
divide my Seakale-roots, and, if divided and 


9 


planted scon, may I force them next November ? 


| —E. P. W. 


often known under the name of Karly Snowball, | 


and is most grown by those who exhibit vege- 
tables, as its shape and solid flesh tell well on 


but it is not the best system. 


* * You can divide your roots early in April, 
The best foreing 
roots are secured from strong root-euttings, if 
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possible, dry your old roots up at once, cut all 
the side roots away, and force the old ones, but 
save all the strong pieces of root cut from the 
old plants. These should be cut into lengths— 
say, 6 inches long—cutting the bottom portion 
of the cutting in a sloping direction and the top 
or crown straight. ‘Tie in bundles of twenty- 
five each, lay them in soil for a few weeks 
till planting-time. Plant in double dug land, 
heavily manured, at a distance of 2 feet apart 
always, and during the growth in summer feed 
with such aids as soot, guano, or fish-manure in 
showery weather. Restrict to the strongest 
crown when the tops shoot, and in planting 
draw drills, placing the cutting firmly in the 
drill. The above system is far better than 
division of the old roots, and is now much 
practised for forcing ; but you must plant in an 
open position, say lasb week in March or early 
in April. Keepclear of weeds to ensure a rapid, 
strong growth. 


Mint diseased (4 Ven Years’ Subscriber). 
—Your Mint suffers from drought during the 
summer, and probably the roots are much ex- 
hausted, having been a long time in one place, 
and got all the nourishment possible from the 
soil, whilst red-spider is possibly troublesome in 
the summer. We would advise you to dig up a 
good portion and replant in deeply dug land, 
with plenty of decayed manure. In planting 
it is not necessary to plant all old roots, but 
pieces about 6 inches long and a_ shoot 
attached, planting firmly in good soil and 
watering freely in dry weather. Your dress- 
ing of lime and soot will not have the 
desired effect, as this plant is a gross feeder 
and requires ample food. Market-gardeners 
get good results by planting yearly, but they 
manure heavily. We make a bed every two 
years, and always cover the beds not made 
with a good thickness of decayed manure in the 
autumn, ‘This is washed in by winter rains, 
and the produce is much finer. Liquid-manure 
applied in the growing season is excellent, and 
should prevent the attacks by fly or red-spider. 

Lettuce Early Paris Market (A 7en 
Years’ Subscriber),—I first got my stock from 
Paris direct, but of late years have got an equally 
fine strain from Messrs. Veitch, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, who also supply Veitch’s Golden Queen, 
and this latter I can strongly recommend, as it 
is a splendid amateur’s Lettuce. Seed sown 
now will make a good plant in ten weeks, and in 
a favourable spring turns in before one really 
expects it, and being a small, compact grower, 
takes up little room. The Early Paris Market Let- 
tuce is one of the best types of early Lettuce ever 
sent out, and you must have had an inferior var- 
iety. Lettuces for seed should never be grown 
with others, and require much care, getting soon 
mixed, Give another order, but state you re- 
quire a truestrain. This variety is a very com- 
pact grower, of delicate flavour, rapid growth, 
and grown in immense quantities around Paris 
for the market. Doubtless it is the same as 
you mention as being imported just now.—W.5S. 


Peas and Potatos (C./. P., Awldgirth). 
—In answer to your first question, the manure 
you name will do well for Peas if dug in at the 
time named before sowing, but we will give you 
an improved method of culture with such 
manure, and the Peas will benefit by it. Get 
out your drills, or trenches, with a spade 
6 inches to 9 inches deep, the latter being best ; 
but much depends upon the quantity of manure 
you can spare. After placing your soil on each 
side of the drill, put 4 inches to 6 inches of your 
old manure in the trench, and then tread firmly. 
Cover with 3 inches of the soil taken out, and 
make firm. On this sow the Peas, and merely 
cover the drills, leaving an inch or two lower 
than the surrounding ground after the rake is 
passed over the surface. By this plan your Peas 
will get all the benefit of the manure, and do well 
indryseasons. Potatos forearly produceare much 
better when got from whole seed if not too 
large. When cut, the cut portion should be 
well healed over and dry before planting. We 
always prefer a medium-size set, and in pre- 
ference to cutting, if at all large, rub or cut out 
all but one or two eyes. This gives a strong 
leading top-growth. Cut seed freshly cut and 
aie in cold or heavy soil at times decays. 

rou should lose no time in pruning the Peach- 
trees, as they are commencing to start under 
glass. Do not prune too hard at this date, but 
thin out, and stop new growth by disbudding. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


2080.—Decorative plants for a room 
with gas.—Palms are amongst the best gas- 
resisting plants, but this is a dangerous time of 
year to remove these from a heated greenhouse 
into the draughts and dry air of a room. A 
little later, when frosts are things of the past, 
any of the following kinds of Palm will be found 
useful, if bought in a well-established state, 
and they will accommodate themselves to their 
quarters during the summer. Seaforthia ele- 
gans isa very graceful Palm ; Latania borbonica, 
a handsome Fan Palm ; Phoenix dactylifera (the 
Date Palm), Corypha australis (the Cabbage 
Palm), Chamerops clata and  Chamzrops 
humilis are Fan Palms, and Cocos Weddelliana, 
with Kentia australis and Kentia Belmoreana, 
are all good room Palms, needing but little sun- 
shine. Grevillea robusta (the Australian Silky 
Oak) is a very elegant Fern-like plant for a 
room with a little gas, and Ficus elastica (the 
India-rubber-tree) will stand as much gas as 
anything if the broad leaves are kept well 
washed. _Aspidistra lurida variegata (the 
Parlour Palm) (so called, though not a Palm at 
all), is very hardy in this way, living for years 
in a sitting-room with very little attention, 
except watering and washing its leaves. All 
the broad-leaved plants which are kept in a room 
with gas should constantly be refreshed by the 
use of a bit of soft sponge on the leaves, both the 
surfaces being thoroughly cleansed with luke- 
warm water ; but this is not so easily done with 
Ferns, except the Pterises. This family of 
Ferns contains several members which will live 
(though looking rather unhappy) in a room 
with gas. Pteris tremula, Pteris cretica albo- 
lineata, with white striped leaves, P. serrulata 
cristata being amongst the best for this pur- 
pose. Asplenium bulbiferum bearing tiny 
plants on its fronds, is an interesting and 
hardy Fern, and Phlebodium aureum, a hand- 
some Golden Fern, is a good room plant. 
Lomaria gibba, a very distinct plant like a 
miniature Tree-Fern, has also been known to do 
well in a room when large and well established, 
but it is not one of the best gas-resisting 
Ferns. All Ferns, however, should be lifted out 
of the room, if possible, before the gas is lighted 
(as they will then grow more luxuriantly) put- 
ting them into a spare room or a bath-room, 
without gas, where they can stand for the night 
on inverted saucers, placed ina tray of wet Moss, 
from which they will imbibe the refreshing 
moisture which their young fronds especially 
need to uncurl their delicate sprays. If allowed 
to stand over a tray of damp Moss from dark 
until noon the next day, they will reward their 
owner for his trouble by being really good 
specimens, and even Maiden-hairs (Adiantums), 
may be grown successfully in this way, A. cunea- 
tum being one of the easiest to manage. Where 
gas is burned, ventilation must be thoroughly 
attended to, or the health of the house-dwellers 
will suffer (as well as that of the plants) from 
its poisonous fumes. ‘The smallest of openings 
at the top of the window will suffice in cold 
weather for the purpose of carrying off the 
carbonic acid which is thrown off in large quan- 
tities by gas, and if this little gap gives a corre- 
sponding slit between the panes of the upper 
and lower windows it will be more efficacious in 
letting in fresh air at the same time. ‘The ex- 
treme dryness of the air where gas is used may 
be remedied by mulching the plants with damp 
Moss.—I. L. R. 


A vase of Tulips.—One of the prettiest 
arranged vases for table decoration during the 
spring is that produced by a combination of 
White Tulips, flushed with a charming blush- 
pink colour. Each flower-stalk should be sup- 
ported by a stout wire. Arrange the blossoms 
alternately with the beautiful foliage of the 
Tulip, this being likewise wired. The heaviness, 
whatever little there is, is relieved by the bright 
green fronds of Asparagus plumosus, judiciously 
inserted here and there, so that a light artistic 
effect is produced. On no account should the 
blooms be crowded together, a dozen flowers, 
with a similar quantity of Tulip foliage, being 
quite enough to make a really handsome. effect. 
—D. B. Crane. 

1902. Asparagus Fern in a drawing- 
room.—I have grown Asparagus plumosus 


nanus for two years, and just now my plants 
are close to the outer windows of the green- 
house, which are thick with frost crystals. The 
othernight the temperature went down very low, 
but no one would wish to have healthier plants. 
I am convinced that this plant is not so tender 
as is generally supposed, and that anyone who 
has a well-ventilated sitting-roon without gas 
might succeed with it well. The first year I 
had my plant I kept it in a sitting-room that 
was never above 56 degs., and I have now five 
large plants from it, besides others I have given 
away.—SALF, 


ROSES. 


Hybrid Sweet Brier Roses.—‘‘ Post- 
man” asks my opinion of the Hybrid Sweet 
Briers. Having seen these growing at Salisbury, 
and alsoexhibited quite ascore of times, I can 
say that they really areanacquisition. He asks 
for the three best. Lady Penzance is a peculiar 
copper colour, with a bright yellow base to each 
petal. It is deliciously scented, and grows 
strong with a pendulous habit ; consequently, 
I think this the best of the lot for the tall 
Briers he proposes working upon. The lovely 
deep rose of Amy Robsart would be my next 
choice, and the deep crimson of Meg Merrilies 
the third. I almost fear to say how strong these 
Briers grow. Ten feet, 15 feet, and perhaps 
more feet high. For freedom they cannot be 
beaten. Then the perfume, both of flower and 
foliage, is beyond compare. Asarule, I should 
say they are seen to best advantage as dwarfs 
or bushes—this seems an inappropriate deserip- 
tion, because they almost attain to the 
dimensions of trees—on a lawn or among some 
strong-growing flowering shrubs. They are 
wonderfully hardy, as the late frost has not 
affected my plants or buds in a dormant con- 
dition, whereas there is sad havoe among all 
others upon the same quarter. ‘‘ Postman’s” 
Gloire de Dijon may be worn out, or it may be 
he has pruned it too hard. Roses never need 
root pruning in my estimation, but when trans- 
planting we may cut off bruised roots cleanly. 
Cut out the frosted wood, and feed it well during 
the coming spring and summer. If still it does 
not prosper, cut it out, plant a young one next 
autumn, after stirring up and enriching the 
ground deeply.—P. U. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


CrystTaL PALace. — The shows of flowers, 
plants, and fruit during 1895 will be as follows : 
Spring Exhibition of Plants, Flowers, &c., 
Saturday, March 16th; the National Rose 
Society’s Grand Exhibition of Roses, and the 
London Pansy and Violet Society’s Show, 
Saturday, July 6th; the National Carnation 
and Picotee Society’s Show, Wednesday, July 
24th ; the National Co-operative Flower, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Show, August 17th or 24th ; the 
National Dahlia Society’s Grand Show, Friday 
and Saturday, September 6th and 7th; the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Great Ixhibition 
of British-Grown Fruit, September 26th, 27th, 
and 28th; Grand Chrysanthemum Exhibition, 
Friday and Saturday, November Ist and 2nd. 

NatTIoNAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SocieTy.—The 
annual meeting of this society was held at An- 
derton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, H.C., on Monday, 
Feb. 25th. Mr. Chas. E. Shea, of Foot’s Cray, 
occupied the chair. A large number of members 
were in attendance, and fully entered into the 
important business on hand. The chairman, in 
submitting the report and financial statement 
to the meeting, congratulated the society upon 
the favourable state of its affairs. He was 
pleased to notice during the year just ended 
that eleven fellows and one hundred and thirty 
ordinary mentbers had been elected, and the 
unusually large number of nineteen societies had 
been received into affiliation. This must be 
considered very gratifying during a year of 
great financial depression and bad business. 
The chairman also referred to the welcome 
addition of a ‘‘Chrysanthemum Year Book,” 
issued by the society, which would do so much 
to sustain the interest in the Chrysanthemum. 
In this case, as inthat of the new supplemental 
catalogue, the additional direction was placed 
in the hands of Mr. C. Harman Payne. The 
committee have arranged to hold three exhibi- 
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tions during 1895, in the months of October, 
November, and December. They have also 
arranged to give twenty pounds in prizes for 
early Chrysanthemums at the Dahlia show held 
by the Royal Aquarium Company in September 
next, and in addition have promised to supple- 
ment the prize list for Dahlias by ten pounds. 
The financial statement shows an increase from 
members’ subscriptions of about twenty pounds. 
After meeting all liabilities they were able to 
carry forward a balance of £29 10s. 2d. Sir 
Edwin Sanders was re-elected president for the 
year; Mr. J. R. Starling likewise treasurer. 
For the position of chairman of committee Mr. 
Brian Wynne was unanimously elected, and Mr. 
T. W. Sanders was also elected vice-chairman. 
Mr. Richard Dean as secretary, and Mr. C. 
Harman Payne as honorary foreign correspond- 
ing secretary were unanimously re-elected. The 
auditors (Messrs. T. C. Ward and C, J. Ingram) 
were appointed, and the committee again 
elected. Several alterations in the rules of the 
society were discussed, and in almost every 
instance were confirmed. 





Lectures on Horticulture. — Our 
readers in Ayrshire will be pleased to learn that 
the Ayrshire Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement 
Association have made arrangements for a 
series of lectures on the above subject, to be 
delivered in the Carrick Street Hall, Ayr, at an 
early date, The association is enabled to provide 
these lectures through the liberality of the 
County Council in voting it a grant of £10, this 
being the second time the grant has been given ; 
and no doubt if the lectures are well attended 
the grant will be continued and _ probably 
increased. The lecturers engaged are Mr. M. 
Temple, Carron Gardens, Falkirk, and Mr. 
Wm. Williamson, Tarvit Gardens, Cupar-Fife. 
The subjects are ‘‘ Vegetables” and ‘* Hardy 
Flowers” by Mr. Temple, and ‘* Hardy Fruit ” 
and ‘‘ Pot Plants” by Mr. Williamson. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpvenina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eviror o/ 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used i 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be send to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


36.—Lantanas.—Whatare Lantanas? And what tem- 
perature do they require in order to succeed ?—MiGnon, 


37.—_Dyeing shrub branches.—Will you kindly 
tell me how the Barberry and Chestnut branches sold in 
the streets of London are dyed the colour of Copper Beech ? 
I have tried various ways without success.—AN OLD 
READER OF GARDENING. 


38.—Best “ Geraniums” fora greenhouse.— 
Will you or some of your readers kindly give the names of 
what they consider the best ‘‘Geraniums” for a small 
greenhouse, only heated in winter with an oil-stove? I 
should like about a dozen different plants.—J. D. 


39.—Button-hole flowers.—What can I plant now 
besides Roses to furnish button-hole flowers? My green- 
house can be kept to a night temperature of 40 degs. or 
45 degs. in severe weather, such as we have had. I sup- 
p%se it will be higher when milder nights come ?— 
MIGNON, 

40.—Flowers for a porch.—I have just had a 
porch erected, much like asmall conservatory, facing west, 
and I want to make it as pretty as I can with plants, Will 
someone tell me what I could grow there, and when it 
would be safe to put them there, as there is no heat and I 
only get the afternoon sun? Could I grow a Climbing 
Rose? ButIcouldn’t plant it in the ground. Would it 
do in a large pot or tub ?—MAyrigLp. 








To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are mvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


41.—Seakale roots (C. B.)—These will not be any 
the worse, especially if the roots have been covered with 


straw or Moss, just to keep them moist and prevent their 
Sear which would hardly take place at this time of 
e year. 


42.—Aspidistra lurida (Stroud). — Sponge the 
leaves with a solution of Tobacco-water and soft-soap, and 
keep a sharp look out for insect pests, which have evidently 
eaten parts of the leaf. Be certain the plant has not 
suffered from frost, nor has had too much moisture at the 
root. 


43.—A sunny border (C. B.).—If vegetables are 
preferred an early crop of Peas or Broad Beans might be 
grown and removed in time for the Celery. Salading, 
such as early Lettuce, Radishes, and Mustard and Cress 
would all succeed admirably and be off in time for the 
Celery. There would hardly be time to grow flowers of 
any kind to be cleared off in time for the Celery crop, 
except perhaps Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, or Antirrhinums. These would have to be pre- 
pared elsewhere, and planted on the border directly it 
becomes vacant. 


44.—House for raising seeds, &c. (C. B.)—No 
trouble should be experienced in raising seeds and plants 
in a house with an oil-stove. The main point is to cover 
the pots or pans in which the seed is sown with a square 
of glass, covering that also with damp Moss, the object 
being tc prevent the soil drying quickly by the presence of 
air and sunshine. A night temperature of 55 degs. would 
suffice with a corresponding rise of 10 degs. by day with 
the aid of sun-heat. If the propagator or the cold frame, 
if the latter is a small one, could be placed in the house so 
much the better. All the plants you mention can be 
readily raised from seed. 

45.—Brussels Sprouts (V. 7. /.).—To produce a 
good crop of Brussels Sprouts, which is the vegetable 
doubtless you require, you must make your ground good, 
as no matter what variety you use you cannot expect 
good results from poor brashey land. Deep cultivation, 
plenty of manure, and good plants at planting time, are 
the chief points in culture. To get large Sprouts and 
plants of good length it is necessary to sow early. Many 
good growers sow seed in frames, pricking off the seed- 
lings into rich ground, and then lift with a ball. They are 
planted in rows 3 feet apart each way. In your land this 
would be too much room, unless you manured heavily. 
Large growing varieties are the Aigburth, Exhibition, 
and the Wroxton. 


46.—White thrips on Chrysanthemums.— 
What is the best and safest receipt for destroying white 
thrips on Chrysanthemum shoots?—A. J. C. 

*,* Dissolve Tobacco-paper and soft-soap in hot water 
at the rate of 2 lb. of each to 50 gallons of water, syringing 
the affected parts with tt occasionally, 


47.—Potato for forcing.—What is the name of a 
good Potato for forcing in pots in a greenhouse ?—C. B. S. 

*.* There are several good early Potatos switable, but 
none superior, for pot culture certainly, than Victor 
(Sharpe's) and the true old Ashleaf Kidney. 


48.—Cutting down Rhododendrons.—I should 
be obliged if you could inform me which is the proper 
time for cutting down Rhododendrons which have been 
much injured by the severe winter? 

** You can cut them down now, 


49.—Heaths for edging.—Please tell me if Erica 
carnea makes a good edging ?—R. 

** This is a delightful edging plant in a peaty soil. 
The white variety is just as free as the tyne. Itis strange 
that in spite of the many sine edging plants we have 
formal tiles and similar abominations should still be 
tolerated. 


50.—Bones for Chrysanthemums,—I should 
like to know which is the best—bone-meal or half-inch 
bones—for mixing with the soil for the final potting of 
Chrysanthemums? Iam inclined to think half-inch bones 
is best for this purpose.—VENUS. 

** You arewrong. Mix a dash of bone-meal with the 
compost, and (if you like) place w handful of half-inch 
bones over the drainage in each pot. Take care, however, 
that these wre quite sweet. If doubtful, clean them slightly 


jirst. 


51.—Plants for unheated greenhouse,— 
Would you kindly inform me what plants and seeds I 
could grow in my greenhouse? It is without heating 
apparatus, I have just taken this house, and a nice sized 
greenhouse is in the garden, the sun always shining on 
them. I have no knowledge of gardening.—FERNDALE, 

*.* You could raise a lot of half-hardy annuals in the 
greenhouse, as China Asters, Stocks, de., things which 
will not succeed in the open. Pelaryoniums, Petunias, 
Ferns, Cytisus racemosus, Myrtle, Aralia Sieboldi, Maré- 
chal Niel Rose, Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, and Musk 
could be grown. In the summer have a tiffany blind, or 
some such preparation as Summer Cloud on the glass. 


52.—Calliopsis for cutting.—Are the following 
Calliopsis profitable to grow for cutting? If not, kindly 
name those that are and oblige. Calliopsis nana, C. 
bicolor marmorata, C. b. nana purpurea, C. Drummondi, 
CU. bicolor speciosa, C. c. atrosanguinea, C. bicolor,—IsAac 
HOUSE. 

*,* Yes, all the varieties mentioned may be grown for 
cut flowers ; but the best are C. Drummond, C. coronata, 
and C, tinctoria. 


53.—The best Rhubarb.—I have tried a lot of 
Rbubarbs, but they are all of the big-stalked coarse kind. 
Can you recommend me one of good flavour not so 
coarse ?—R. 

*.* Rhubarb Hawke's Champagne is the best. It is 
worth extended cultivatign on account of its superiority 
over older kinds, and is Boeciasty valuable for preserving ; 
indeed, it is so much superior that none other is in 
request where this is grown. For early forcing it is one 
of the best, being only a little behind what may be termed 
the first earlies. The stalks are red all through, so that 
when cooked it preserves its bright pink colour, and is of a 
brisk jlavour. This variety is one of the best for the open 
ground, as being a late grower it may be had in season for 
a long time, and does not run to seed so much as the early 
varieties. Itis of vigorous growth, and the stalks are very 
solid and heavy. 
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54.—The Netted Iris.—Is the variety of Iris reticu- 
lata called cyanea worth growing ?—InIs. 


** This variety is even prettier than the type, the 


flowers brighter in colour and with the same rich fragrance. 


It is an introduction from Central Asia, and the gem of 
the carly-blooming bulbous Trises. The flowers are bright 
blue, the lip, so to say, of the fall of a deeper shade and 
reticulated with white at the base, the central yellow stripe 
adding to its beauty. This is the best of all the forins of 
the Netted Iris, being so free, robust, and fragrant, 


55.—The Scotch Daffodil.—When does this variety 
flower ?—R. 

** This always follows the Tenby, the earliest of all 
Daffodils, and sold largely in the London markets. The 
Tenby is dwarf, sturdy, and the flowers rich in colour, but 
those of the Scotch Daffodil are soft and delicate, with 
primrose perianth and a neat frilled yellow truinpet. It 
is generally a month in advance of our native Daffodil of 
the south of England, which is remarkable if they are only 
forms of one species. Itis adinirable for naturalising. 


56.—Forsythia suspensa.—Can you tell me 
whether this is a good spring-flowering shrub? It was 
recommended to me recently asa good thing togive colour 
to the garden in spring.—W. B. 

** Ves, this will suit you well, we should think, It is 
quite self-supporting, and its habit is eacecdingly graceful, 
the older branches drooping prettily, and the strong young 
shoots of last year standing boldly erect. Every bush 7s 
smothered with a perfect sheet of soft yellow buds and 
blooms in spring, It isan admirable thing for cutting, 
and being so free and vigorous in growth it is no sacrifice 
to cut long shoots that will stand in large vases and open 
every bud they have upon them. Its value for cutting is 
great, but its beauty as an open-air shrub, flowering in the 
earliest days of spring, is certainly under-rated, or prob- 
ably has never been thought of. 


57.—Treatment of frozen plants.—During the 
late severe frost the fire in my greenhouse accidentally 
went out one night, the consequence being that the leaves 
are falling off my ‘‘Geraniums” and Fuchsias, Would you 
kindly tell me the best treatment to remedy the above ?— 
BARRUEAD. 

*,.* The proper course to adopt would have been to 
syringe the plants well overhead with nearly ice-cold water 
as soon as they were seen to have been frozen, shading them 
from sun or strong light, and gradually inereastig the 


temperature. All that can be done now is to keep the 


plants fairly dry atthe root, with aw nice genial tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. to 60 degs., and a moderate amount of 
atmospheric moisture on all fine days. Unless severely 
frozen most of them will probably break again. 


58.-Propagating WVines.—Would any reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED tell me how to prepare Vine eyes 
for propagating? How much wood should be left to each 
eye? Any information will greatly oblige.—ViNERY. 

** Cut the eyes just as they are beginning to start, with 
L: inches to 2 inches of wood to each, say a full inch below 
and rather less above the eye or bud. Insert them thickly 
in large pots, pans, or boxes, of sandy soil, so that each eye 
shall be just ccvered, but not buried to any depth, and 
plunge tna brisk hot-bed, keeping moist and potting the 
young plants of singly when rooted and growing. 


59.-Cutting down a Heliotrope.—Please tell 
me in your next issue of Garpuxine if I_ may cut downa 
Heliotrope which has outgrown itself? It is ina Fernery 
(planted) at 42 degs. If cut down it will be to the bare 
wood.— ONE OF YOUR FIRST SUBSCRIBERS. 

*.* Yes, the plant may be safely cut down as low as may 
be necessary at any time during the next month or so. Let 
it go nearly dry at the root before heading it back, and 
keep it so wntil the young shoots are air wnch or so in 
length, but syringe over it frequently on bright days. If 
healthy the plant will break again all right. 


60.—Double-flowered Arums.—This year some 
of my Arum Lilies are bearing a kind of double bloom— 
two perfect blooms on one stem, one within the other. 
I have never known this happen before, nor have several 
friends to whom I have mentioned it, Ihave treated the 
plants as in former years, feeding them well with liquid- 
manure. Can any of your readers tell me if this is an 
unusual occurrence ?—G., A. 

** No; it is not unusual for Arum Lilies to give 
double blossoms. It is simply a freak of Nature, and 
may occur again upon the same plant. It shows, too, that 
the treatnent the plants received was good. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to Zana letters to correspondents, or insert quer s 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. H. C.—Neotinea intacta is better known as Aceras 
intacta or A. secundiflora. It isa common Orchid in the 
South of Europe, and is found wild in the South 
of Ireland.m—Amateur.—The plant is Begonia sem- 
perfiorens, a really good winter - flowering variety, 
easily propagated by division or by cuttings taken off 
3 inches long, inserted in sandy soil, placed under a bell- 
glass or handlight in a shady part of a warm house. 
Pinch the point out of the shoot when 4 inches high to 
induce other growths to push. A compost of equal parts 
loan, peat, and leaf-mould will grow this Begonia well in 
a temperature of 50 degs. by night, and 60 degs. by day, 
without any artificial heat during the summer. ae -B: 
—No. 1 is a variety of Abutilon, and requires ordinary 
cool greenhouse culture ; soil, good loam, with a fourth 
of leaf-mould, or very old hot-bed manure, and some sand. 
Being a strong-rooting subject, it likes a <ood-sized pot, 
with free drainage, and plenty of water while in growth. 
No. 2 is Sparmannia africana ; needs eimilar soil and treat- 
ment, and blooms in winter. Like the last, it should be 
repotted in the spring. No. 3 is apparently a leaf of Hoya 
carnosa, though we cannot name positively from leaves 
only. Thrives in a light compost of loam, sand, peat, 
leaf-mould, &c., and should be kept dry and cool in winter. 
___ A, T. R.—We have lately replied to several queries 
about the leaves of Maréchal Niel Roses falling. It may 
be due to too much heat, and certainly the gas, or the 
tree may be dry at the roots. Keep the plant quiet, moist 
at the root, and syringe gently, everything to induce a 
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sturdy growth. ‘ 
mann, London) will suit you, we think. 


R. Cobbett.—No; Pratia angulata is not the same as P. 


repens. The former, perhaps, is better known as Lobelia 
littoralis. We have seen the plant in the nurseries about 
London.—Penzance.—It depends upon circumstances. 


You must syringe freely until the flowers are set, and keep 
Dryness at the roots means 
You should careftilly read the ‘Garden Work” for 


the soil in the borders moist. 
ruin. 
the weeix.—Dor'set.—You cannot do better than have the 
shilling book by Molyneux, to be obtained at 171, Fleet- 
street, London. We would advise you to pick off the 
the flower buds of your Pelargoniums now to induce a finer 
and stronger display later. Pinch back, too, straggling 
shoots. Mignon,—There is a gum sold by florists which 
will keep the petals of the Pelargoniums from falling off 
Lady Gardener.—You say nothing of the soil of the 
garden. If the soilis very heavy, ashes and road scrap- 
ings or any light material will be of decided assistance. If 
poor, then well-decayed manure may be dug in. “‘ Burrs,” 
of course will do for an edging, but we would rather have 
some soft stone with such things as Sedums and Mossy 
Saxifrage to creep over them. 

Replies next week to Mac, Bluebird, Dorset, A 
Subscriber, A. Taylor, Croton 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—. Dalling. Cuculigo recur- 
vata. A. Nicolans.—1, Begonia Dregei ; 2, Lophosper- 
mum scandens. The flower of the Dendrobium represents 
a very good variety, but not important. The Cinerarias 





are good, but not unusual.——H. Whitmore.—Evidently, 
though the specimen was very small, Nephrolepis 
exaltata, 

BIRDS. 


Parrot troubled with parasites.— 
Will anyone tell me what to do for a Parrot 
which is constantly scratching and pecking 
itself, and appears to have small white insects ? 
It is otherwise a healthy bird, and is in good 
plumage.—H. M. B, 

** As a first precaution the bird should be 
removed toa fresh cage, and the old cage tho- 
roughly washed with boiling water, and well 
scrubbed with strong soda and soap, and then 
rinsed with clean fresh water. It may then be 
put out-of-doors for a time to dry and air, and 
when thoroughly dry every crack and crevice 
should be painted with paraftin-oil. On this 
being repeated two or three times the insects 
will disappear as far as the cage is concerned. 
Then as to the bird. If it be touched here and 
there with a camel-hair paint-brush dipped in 
paraffin, putting it between the feathers under 
the wings, and round the neck, and this be 
repeated two or three times with an interval of 
a few days between cach application, the in- 
sects will soon be completely destroyed, and this 
without hurting the bird in any way. Paraftin- 
oilis very penetrating, and is most useful as a 
destroyer of insect life. It is worth taking a 
little trouble to keep birds and cages free from 
parasites, for they cause much irritation and 
suffering to birds infested with them. 


WINTER AND SPRING PICTURES. 
Tue Editor of the Garden offers the following 
V1zes : a 

The dismal idea of the old poets that winter 
was a miserable time we do not feel to be 
true. We have so many beautiful things 
about us, many of which are better seen in 
winter than in summer—that is, if we have 
things to see. Of prospects like the raw 
square graves in Hyde Park we have too many 
examples, and they are certainly not very 
inspiring in a photograph or any other way. 
But in real gardens and British home land- 
scapes and parks there are beautiful pictures 
in winter and spring, and we propose to 
give prizes for views of them. For these 
prizes the time will remain open till the last 
day in May. Among the things which are 
seen as well in winter or early spring as in 
summer, if not better, the foliage being off 
many trees, are— 

Pleasure ground pictures, where the effects 
are often finer in the winter than in the summer, 
owing to the presence of evergreen summer- 
leafing trees. Houses on the beautiful sites 
where trees come into the composition. Water- 
side pictures. Rock gardens, natural or artifi- 
cial, Wild gardening effects in spring—i.e., 
Narcissus in Grass and early bulbs in the turf, 
and other naturalised flowers in hedgerows, by 
wood or pleasure ground walks, or in any like 
positions. Groups of plants in houses orin rooms. 

Snow pictures are excluded, otherwise we 
leave full freedom to those who compete to 


Q.—Ellwanger’s ‘‘ The Rose” (Heine- 
We know of no 
book that deals exclusively with Roses under glass.—— 


select things as their fancy directs. The 
prizes will be as follows : 1st prize, £10 10s. ; 
2nd, £5 5s. ; 8rd, £3 3s., for the best series of 
photographs of garden subjects of any kind 
during the winter and coming spring. If no 
collection of sufficient merit is sent in, no 
prize will be awarded. All competitors not 
winning a prize will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half a guinea. 








































Wuat To AVOID. 

Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots, 
rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements, tron 
railings, wires, or iron supports of any kind, 
labels, especially those made of zine (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
taken), and all like objects showd be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention 1s to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 


RULES. 

First.—The photographs may be of objects 
in the possession of either the sender or others ; 
but the source whence they are obtained must 
be stated, and none sent the copyright of which 
is open to question. ‘There is no limit as to 
number and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any 
of the chosen photographs. For engraving, 
photographs are preferred when printed on 
albumenised paper. 

Seconp.—The name and address of the 
sender, together with the name and description 
of the object shown, should be plainly written 
inink on the back of each photograph. This is 
very important, Photographs should be 
mounted singly on cards with white backs, 
and should not be less in size than 5 inches by 
4 inches. 

Tuirp.—All communications relating to the 
competition must be addressed to the Editor, 
and marked ‘‘ Photographic Competition.” All 
competitors wishing their photographs returned, 
if not successful, must enclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 


HE FAMOUS GIANT STI. BRIGID’S ANE- 
MONES, immense double bloosis, in brilliant and 
infinitely varied colours, 20, Is. 94.3; 50, 3s. 6d.—J. 
CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrev. 
NLANT French TRIMARDEAU PANSIES, 
immense blooms, biggest of all Pansies, strong plants, 
20, 1s. 6.—J. CORNELL, Byfleet. Surrey. 


{OLEL WELLSLANA, the earliest, largest, 
and sweetest of Violets, very vigorous, thoroughly 
hardy, 4, 1s. 64.—J. CORNHIUL, Byfleet, Surrey, 
ARE EVERLASTING PEA  (Lathyrus 
Drummondi), carmine-scarlet, lasts 3 months in bloom, 


very fine thing, 1s. 3d. Pink Everlasting ,Pea, strong roots, 
3, ls. 3d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. 


RED J APAN ANEMONE, grand for late 
summer and up to November; wonderfully showy, fine 
for cutting, 4, 1s. 6d. ; good roots —J. CORNHILM, Byfleet. 
ERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS, give quan- 
tity of bloom when other things are past ; large-flowered, 
4, 1s. 3d,; small-Howered, same price,—J CORNHILL, Byfleet, 
ARGE HARDY MARGUERITE (Pyreth- 
rum uliginosum), finest of white flowers for autumn, 
really indispensable, 4, Is. 6d —J. CORN HILL. Byfleet. j 
YBRID COLUMBINES.—These are remark- 
ably vigorous, very floriferous, lovely in form and colour, 
20, Is. 9d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


RIGHT-COLOURED PRIMROSES, Dean’s 
splendid strain; good blooming plants, 20, 1s. 9d. 
Perennial Iceland Poppies, yellow and scarlet, 20, ls. 3d.— 
J. CORNHILL, Byfieet, Surrey. 
LARGE QUANTITY of TOBACCO-PAPER 
for SALE for Fumigating purposes. — Apply, WM. 
CLARK & SON, Tobacco Manufacturers, 3/7, Comus-street, 
Liverpool. 


YUCUMBER (Telegraph), 30 seeds, 6d.; 100, 
ls. 6d. Rochford, new grand variety, 12 seeds, 6d. ; 25 
1s.—T. EDNEY, Nurseries, Basingstoke. 


TRAWBERRY RUNNERS (Laxton’s Scarlet 


7 Queen), 3s. 6d. per 100.—D. GILBERT, Thompson's 
Library, Ashford, Kent. 


QCARLET CLEMATIS, very free flowering, 
quite hardy. 2, 1s. 2d ; Ampelopsis Veitchi, fine strong 
plants, 4, 1s. 3d.; Bignonia radicans, 4, 1s. 2d., all free.— 
HENRY & CO., Nr. Amersham, Bcks 


UTUMN-STRUCK POLLOCKS, 2s. 6d. doz ; 
Czar, ls. 4d ; Vesuvius, white and pink, 1s. 2d. ; Raspail, 

Is 4d.; Turtle’s Surprise, great improvement on Raspail, 2s. ; 
White Abbey, finest double white grown, 2s., all free.— 
HENRY & CO » Nr. Amersham, Bucas. 


QHOOTING TO LET over beautiful estate, 


between eight and nine hundred acres, about, half wood- 
land, lying wellfor pheasants. Very convenignt Shooting-box. 
close to station on L. B. and S.C. Railway, 1} hours from 
London. Good stock of birds.—For orders to @tew apply to— 
R.V.8., 63, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C, 
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TOMATO PLANTS. 


OMATO PLANTS.—AII the new varieties : 
Market Favourite, Flying Dutchman, Challenger, 
Sutton’s A 1, Conference, new, Comet, Eclipse, Duke of York, 
Lorrillard, Prelude, Perfection, Empress, Hackwood Park, 
Trophy, Golden Queen, Early Ruby, Hathaway’s Excelsior, 
&e., &. All true to name, strong plants from single pots 
1s. 6d. per doz., free. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Strong, well-rooted Plants, from ls. 3d. per doz., packing 
and carriage free. 


UCUMBER PLANTS. — True Rollisson’s 


Telegraph, Tender and True, and Lockies’ Perfection. 
The best Cucumbers grown. Safely packed and sent free, Is. 
each ; two for 1s. 6d. Cash with orders. 


W. W. BROWN & CO.,, 
Florists & Seedsmen, Whitby, Yorks. 





HIGH QUALITY—LOW PRICES. 


SUBSTANTIAL EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 


Feb. 21, 95.—P. H., Esq., Slamannan, writes: ‘‘E took 

7 First Prizes with Fuchsias I bought from you last year.” 

Feb. 25, '95.—Croft, near Leicester, T. O., Esq , writes: 

‘*The last 2 years I have taken 2 First Prizes and 2 Seconds 

with the Coleus I have had from you. They have been grand.” 

Early Chrysanthemums, best named sorts, to in- 
clude Strathmeath, Mdme. Desgrange, 1s. 3d. per doz. 

Double Yellow Tropzolums, Ls. 3d. doz. 

Coleus, fine exhibition sorts, 1s. 6d. doz. 

Fuchsias,—An unparalleled dozen for 1s. 6d., to include 
Mr. Huggett, the petals of which are alternately red and 
white, Washington, Molesworth, &c. 

Tree Carnations.—Winter-flowering : La Neige, Miss 
Joliffe Improved, Winter Cheer, &c., 6 for 2s. 6d. For the 
finest Collection of new varieties see Price List. Uriah 
Pike, grand new deep crimson, ls. 3d. each, 28. per pair. 

Scarlet Malmaison, Mdme. A. Warocque, 2 for 1s. 3d. 

Ridiculously cheap. 

Gloxinias.—Hethersett’s Hybrids—fine one-year corma 

of this magnificent strain, 2s.6d.perdoz 
Our Price List of Specialities free on application. 
ABOVE FREE FOR CASH. 


CRANE & CLARKE, 
Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


20,000 all colours, fine one-year-old tubers, better 


than ever this season, will give the utmost satisfaction, 2s. 
per doz. ; 12s. 6d. per 100, Double Begonias, fine one-year 
tubers, mixed colours, magnificent blooms, the admiration of 
all who saw them last summer, 6 for 33. 3d,; 63. per doz. 
Exceptionally cheap. The Begonias we offer are all grown 
by ourselves, and are infinitely superior to the ‘‘cheap ” (2) 
foreign rubbish often offered at starvation prices. Free for 





cash.—CRANE & OLAR KE, March, Cam bs. 















































ORTH £1 ecach.—Amateur’s Garden Guide 
given with every order over ls. 6d., by sending this 
advé. 2U, lancifolium, al. or rub., 1s. 3d. uly 
HRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS from prize 
blooms, 12 pairs, Is. 3d., free, named. 
40 00 CARNATIONS, 12. pairs, finest 
,) named cuttings, Is. 3d.; 12 seedlings, from 
double flowers, Is. 3d. 3 fringed Pinks, Is. 3d...» = all 
10 000 DEUTZIAS, 2 large, ls. 3d.; 6 
9 smaller, 1s. 3d.; 6 flowering deciduous shrubs, 
Is. 3d.; 1 Azalea, Is. bd. ; 2» GladiolieThe Bride, 1s. 3d.; 12 
prize Gladioli, Is 3d. : 2 Mme. Plantier Roses, Is. 3d. 
90.000 BULBS, ds. 1,000. Daffodils, Nar- 
Shed cissus, Snowdrop*, Trises. FO Ra eae 
10 HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS, 
- 5s , many worth 13, each F.O.R. 
9) OO BEGONIAS, exhibition varieties.— 
) First size, 5 for 2s. 3d., named; second size, 5 
for ls. 3d. Begonia seed, 100, 6d. ; 1,009, 2s , free. 
h 00 GLOXINIAS, finest grown.—First 
9 size, 5 for 2s. 3d.; second size, 5 for 1s. 3d. 
Seed, 100, 6d. ; 1,009, 23. 12 Primulas, 1s. 3d., free. 
EKEDS for present sowing, 2d. pkt. ; 12, Is. 6d. 
—Primula, Ciner., Cale., Begonia, Auricula, Stocks, 
Asters, Pansies, Cockscombs, Lobelia, Ricinus, Palms, Ferns. 
25 pkts. mixed flower seeds, Is 3d. ; 40 smaller, 1s. 3d, free. 
MATEUR’'S COLLECLIION BOLBS HALF 
PRICE.—500, 5s. ; 2)0, 28. 9d. 12 Hyacinths, 50 Tulips, 
100 Snowdrops, 100 Daffodils, 100 Iris, 100 Narcissus, &c., &. 
OSES.—Six beautiful Roses on own roots, 
1s. 6d. ; 6 fine hybrids, 23. 6d.; 6 beautiful Teas, includ. 
M. Niel, 2s. 6d. ; 6 Mosses, 2s. 6d. ; 6 climbers, 1s. 6d.; 2 large 
Deutzias, 1s. 3d.; 6 small, 1s. 3d.; 6 flowering shrubs, 1s. 3d. 
All free. —TURNER, THATTO HEATH, ST. HELENS, 
QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 
Fuchsias, 6 Heliotropes, 6 Source d’Or Chrysanthemums, 
3 dbl. Ivy Geraniums, 3 white Marguerites, 2s. 6d., free. 
A. TOMKIN, Florist. Sidcup, Kent. 
NEW CARNATIONS.—F. C. C.’s, selected 
from his secdlings—viz.: Duke of York (S.B.), Bruce 
Findlay (O.B.), Thaddeus (C.B.), Arline (P. and P.B.), Edith 
Annie (C.B.), and Magpie (P.F.), six of the best Carnations 
ever oftered. One plant of each, 9s., free for cash. Send for 
description. Special price to the Trade.—T. LURD, Hole- 
bottom, Todmorden. Please mention this paper. 
ORD’S CARNATIONS. — Highest awards 
wherever exhibited. Winner of the First Prize at 
twelve consecutive exhibitions (1883 to 1894 inclusive) of the 
Nat. Car. and Pic. Soc. (Northern Section). Good plants, 
my selection, 6s. per doz. ; 3s. 6d per half-doz., free for cash 
with order. Lists free on application.—T. LORD, Hole- 
hottom, Todmorden. Pl. ase mention this paper. 
HRYSANTHEMUM, Mrs. Beale, the largest 
white Japanese Chrysanthemum grown for Christmas 
blooming, stromg rooted plants, 2s. doz. ; cuttings half price ; 
free for cash.—W. DODGSON, Florist, Thorngumbald, Hull. 
GEND POST-CARD for FREE SAMPLE 
CHOICH GARDEN SEEDS.—¥OUNG & CO, i, 
Whit¢ Lion-street, Estington, London. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, single, - 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


JANUARY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE. 
MUMS (JAPANESE). 


THE following, I think, is a valuable selection of 
late-flowering Chrysanthemums amongst the 
introductions of the last two or three years that 
can with proper management be depended upon 
to supply blooms for cutting until the end of 
January. As is well known, this is a period of 
the year when cut flowers are very scarce, and 
it will be well for the cultivator to be prepared 
beforehand with something that can be relied 
upon to keep up the requisite supply. 

ACHILLES.—A very large bold incurved- 
Japanese flower of a soft-shaded pink colour, 
changing to pearly-white. Height about 4 feet. 

Beauty or Caste HIxt is one of the largest 
Japanese ever raised, in colour a rich golden- 
yellow, with a salmon-rose reverse, which, with 
a splendid vigorous habit, makes it a desirable 
variety. 

CHARLES Dantets.—A very large incurved- 
Japanese flower, with fine broad petals, bright 
orange-red with golden reverse, quite a new 
colour. A truly splendid variety, growing about 
5 feet. 

Coronet.—A rich golden-orange variety, 
incurving to centre, while the outer petals are 
reflexed, of immense size, and perfectly globular 
form. 

Goop GRAciovs is an introduction from Japan, 
of a delicate peach-pink colour. The petals are 
incurved, irregularly overlapping each other, 
Of all varieties introduced from Japan this is 
perhaps the most remarkable for form, size, and 
colour. 

H. L. SuNDERBRUCH is a grand variety of 
robust, compact growth, making a fine plant for 
any purpose; the blooms are yellow, of large 
size, quite full to the centre, with wide petals, 
irregular in form, giving it a most graceful 

appearance, 

Kate Morse. (syn. Centenary) is a beauti- 
ful primrose sport from Lady T. Lawrence ; in 
other respects exactly similar to that variety. 

Kroro.—A very large incurved-Japanese in the 
way of Thunberg, but much handsomer and of 
better habit ; colour, deep yellow, with a waxy 
lustre ; a very fine variety. 

Le Prixce Du Bois very much resembles 
Florence Davis in style, having long, drooping 
florets of a pale-golden yellow. 

Lizz1z CARTLEDGE.—A very large, full flower, 
incurved, except under row of petals, which 
reflex ; colour, a bright, dark rose, with silvery- 
white reverse. 

L’Iserx is a very distinct variety, with long, 
curly florets, straw colour, turning to white; 
very handsome, a true White Dragon. 

Mme. H. pz Forramrer.—A large flower with 
long, broad, spreading florets, incurved centre, 
a beautiful, pure, ivory-white. Height about 
5 feet. 

Mme. Rozatxze.—This is a splendid novelty, 
and has been very highly spoken of ; the colour 
is bright rose, with silvery-white reverse ; the 
petals are long, broad, and incurving, 
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Mrs. J. M. Scuiey is a magnificent large 
incurved-Japanese variety, double and solid 
bloom, with thick, broad heavy petals, incury- 
ing around the centre. 

Mrs. Macks, clear canary-yellow, very large 
flowers, with long, broad, twisted and curled 
petals. 

Mrs. T. Denne.—A large incurved-Japanese 
flower, with long, broad, twisted petals, incurving 
at the tips; colour deep pink. The habit of 
this variety is rather dwarf, about 44 feet to 

feet. 

Mr. R. W. E. Murray is a valuable variety 
of medium height ; the petals are long, droop- 
ing, and reflexed; colour pure, decided rich 
lemon-yellow. 

New Yuar’s Girt.—A large white flower of 
good form, with long broad petals, slightly 
fluted and falling back. This variety is invalu- 
able for late work. 

PARTHENIA is -a beautiful reflexed flower ; 
white seedling from Mrs. Hardy, with a fine 
constitution. Dwarf habit, growing about 
4 feet. 

Rosk Wynne is a very free grower; height 
about 6 feet. The blooms are very large, with 
long, massive, incurving petals, slightly fluted ; 
colour delicate blush. 

SECRETARY Farson.—A very large, globular 
flower, bronzed, lined yellow, upper part shaded 
yellow ; tall variety. 

SoLIEL DE Franczg, large incurved-Japanese 
flower ; old gold and red, magnificent variety. 

Souv. pe Mur. C. Bunurer, dark velvety 
crimson, with flamed scarlet tips, silvery re- 
verse ; a very large flower. Height 5 feet. 

WaBAN, very broad, long, curling petals ; 
colour very pretty shade of light rose-pink. 
The flowers are of immense size. 


RoseRT OWEN, Maidenhead. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
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ZONAL PELARGONIUMS (“GERANIUMS”) 
FOR A ROOM. 


PROBABLY more of these beautiful plants are 
grown than of any other kind of flowers, every 
cottager in the country (and amateurs in town) 
possessing a few in the window, while in larger 
places they are usually reckoned by the dozen, 
although Tuberous Begonias are rivalling them 
as “‘bedders.” They are so easily managed, 
flower so brightly and abundantly, and there is 
such a wide range of tints in both double and 
single blossoms that they are excellent window- 
plants, more especially so as they like the dry 
air of a room with a fire in winter, instead of 
pining for moisture in the atmosphere, as do 
many other plants. Especially valuable their 
blossoms are during the winter, and this is the 
time to put in cuttings for winter blooming next 
season, though older plants, if available, will 
bring more flowers than one-year-old plants. 
Cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums may be put in 
during February and March, using rather poor 
sandy soil and good drainage, in a 4-inch or 
5-inch pot, round which they should be inserted, 
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pressing them in firmly, but giving them no 
water for a day or two. 


Summer cuttings (and especially those taken 
in autumn) of these plants need to be laid down 
(after trimming them) for a day or so on a 
border to dry before putting them in, as they 
areapt to rot away from their own succu- 
lency if not well callused before they are put 
in; but in the case of winter plants kept in a 
room, the growth should now be stocky and 
hard, not soft and succulent, and such cuttings 
can be safely struck ina dry place without pre- 
vious drying. If a greenhouse be not available, 
a warm kitchen window makes a good place to 
strike early Pelargoniums in, but they must not 
be freely watered until they begin to grow, 
when they should be potted off singly, using 
3-inch pots, with a compost of turfy mould and 
leaf-mould, with a little soot and sand, and 
making the little plants very firm in their pots. 
Every bud must be picked off during the 
summer, and the plants, given a shift into 5-inch 
pots in July, should be grown in the open air 
and sunshine (their pots being sunk in a box or 
border of fine coal-ashes), so as to ripen their 
wood and make them strong. 


The points of their principal shoots should be 
pinched out once or twice during the summer, 
which will induce side shoots to break, and so 
multiply the blooming points, which should be 
allowed to produce buds from the end of August, 
so that when the plants are lifted into a warm 
sitting-room in September, they will produce a 
fine show of blossom. It is necessary to ram 
the soil down very firmly in potting these 
plants. A little soot-water or liquid-manure 
may be given to them when the buds are 
allowed to grow, and they should be well 
supplied with water in summer. 


Even in a city Zonal Pelargoniums will do 
well with proper soil and cultivation. Those 
for supplying blossoms in summer should be 
allowed to rest for some months during the 
autumn and early winter, when they will, if 
given fresh soil in March, produce a quantity of 
fine bloom again. They should be taken out of 
their pots, the drainage and the top part of the 
soil removed, and the rest about half shaken 
away, giving them thecompost before mentioned, 
with a little old hot. bed soil mixed with it, and 
the potting must be very firm. I. L. R. 





POT-ROSES FOR A WINDOW-BOX, 


Now that the plan of using plants in pots (sunk 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre or Moss) isso much in favour, 
Roses can be utilised for a window-box without 
difficulty, and certainly there is nothing more 
charming. A visit to a Rose-grower at this 
time of year will make a choice of plants easy ; 
the Tea-scented varieties being most desirable 
for pot work, as they are not so large or streng- 
growing as the Perpetuals. In the greenhouse 
set apart for pot-Roses will be found hundreds 
of nice dwarf plants just coming into bloom, 
and it will be well to select those which have 
plenty of buds, so that the time of blossom may 
be prolonged. Three Roses, a white, a pirk, 
and a dark red variety may be arranged in each 
box, with pots of early Mignonette or Forget- 
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2 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


me-not between them, with good effect. If the 


the best for the purpose—will edge the box, 


shady back garden, that no one should be with- 


available. 
Begonias and many other summer flowers can 


the same pots, may be sunk to the rim in a 
bed of fine coal-ashes; or a box of ashes will 
do equally well on the beds, giving them a 
sheltered, sunny position, without intense heat. 


a little rich soil as a mulch, they will again 


they first blossom are extremely small, it may 
possible, avoid repotting Roses until the autumn, 


mould, and silver sand, with a tablespoonful of 
soot to each potful of compost. New manure 


stuff can be added to the rest. Liquid-manure 
(given in a very thin, weak state, so as not to 


(easily made by soaking a small bag of soot from 
the chimney in a pan of rain-water) is one of 
the best liquid-manures, especially for use in or 
about a room, being at the same time very 
efficacious and quite pure. But the water 
surrounding the bag of soot only must be used, 
and the water given must be just coloured with 
it—no more. If the surface soil should become 
clogged or sour the plant will suffer, and eventu- 
ally die, unless every particle of sour stuff be 
removed at once from the top with a pointed 
stick, substituting sweet fresh compost. When 
Roses become too large for pot work they can be 
transferred to the garden, cuttings being struck 
from them in the meantime for window use, In 
this way a nice collection of good Roses may be 
gradually amassed, and we can scarcely have 
too many of the queen of flowers. Dg Lyte 







































GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Any hard-wooded plants which require more root space 
may be repotted now. For the most part hardwooded 
plants must have good peat. Some of the Australian plants 
may do in yellow loam and peat or leaf-mould, but all the 
Cape Heaths, Azaleas, and Epacrises require good, fibrous 
peat, with enough sand to make it porous. Epacrises are 
very useful at this season ; and if a fairly representative 
collection is grown there will be flowers for a considerable 
time. Hard-wooded plants must have a firm root run if 
they are to keep in good condition ; therefore, in transfer- 
ring plants to larger pots, in the first place see that the 
drainage is carefully placed and not less than two inches 
in depth for 6-inch pots and 3 inches for plants of large 
size. Place alittle of the rough peat on top of drainage to 
keep the finer particles from running down to block up 
the drainage, and then transfer the plant from the old pot 
to the new with as little disturbance as possible beyond 
the removal of the old drainage from the bottom of the 
ball, and ram the new soil into the pots with the potting- 
stick, 30 as to make it as firm as possible. Keep the collars of 
the plants well up and leave space enough between the 
top of the ball and the rim of the pot to hold water ;1 inch 
to 145 inches will be enough for small and moderate-sized 
specimens, After potting, water with great care till the 
roots enter the new soil. If too much water is given 
immediately after potting, the soil gets sour and the plant 
goon loses colour. Forced bulbs will now be in perfection. 
Groups of Freesias, Narcissus, Hyacinths, and Tulips are 
very effective. Deutzias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Lilacs 
Spireas, and Genistas, all help to make the house bright 
and fragrant. Mignonette also sown in September or 
October will be in good condition now. It is very easy to 
have Mignonette in bloom all the year by making succes- 
sional sowings. For autumn flowering sow in July and grow 
outside till end of September. Sow end of September 

for blooming from January to April. and in February for 
blooming later. Generally when Mignonette can be had 
outside it is not cared for under glass. 


Stove. 


The Torenias are a useful class of stove plants of easy 
culture. T. asiatica, planted in a basket and permitted to 





* In cold or northern districts the operations re ferred 

to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 

-a@ gaainent later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


grow pretty well as it likes, is very effective during sum- 
1 he broad +h a row of ha dy Ferns— mer, T. Fournieri, and T. Bailloni, are easily raised from 
Dox NE Hroac Cues be BROW oOt aIEE My eg seeds, and are of dwarfer, less spreading habit. If there is 
Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare) OF] a wallin any coolstove with nothing upon it, if a border 
Polypody (Polypodium vulgare) being two of] can be made at the base, plant Asparagus plumosus and 
} A. p. nanus, and train them up to cover the wall and sup- 
: : f r ply sprays for cutting, which are always valuable. Other 
adding grace to the rest of the plants. These | qseful wall plants for the stove are Poinsettia pulcher- 
Ferns are so easily cultivated in an area, or a} rima, and Euphorbia jacquinieflora. Both of these plants 
do much better when planted out than when grown in 
; Bigs Spe Ry . - pots. For cutting this is the only really profitable way 
out them, for they wah invaluable in grouping | o¢ growing them. Poinsettias will soon be in a condition 
plants, either in the window, the room, or the | for starting into growth. Cuttings are usually taken when 
balcony; and, being evergreen, are always | they are ready; the young shoots when about 3 inches 
long make the best cuttings, and these when inserted in 
sandy peat in very small pots, singly, and plunged in a 
When the Roses go out of bloom Tuberous | brisk bottom-heat and kept close and shaded, will soon 
root, and should then be taken out of the bed, still keeping 
=i OSAE : > eo EAT T them in the propagating house, and in due time they wi 
be substituted for them, and the Koses, still in| 4, ready for shifting on. 


There is a deal of this work to be done now. Cuttings 
of all soft things will strike now in a ige ioe severe 
¥ weather has killed a good many slants, therefore every 
Here they must not be forgotten, and if they cutting should be taken and pai plant capable of pro- 
are supplied regularly with water, and given | ducing a cutting should be placed in heat and made to 
do its best. Seeds of tender plants pics be a Le 
4 and afterwards hardened a little, and then pricked off into 
break into bloom towards autumn, when they alow boxes or be potted singly. No tae must be lost 
can be replaced in the window-box or used for | now in pushing this work forward. Take cuttings of Dah- 
drawing-room decoration. If the pots in which | lias as fast.as they are produced. When only a limited num- 
ber of plants are required it may be possible to take the 
F : : . cuttings off with a piece of the old tuber attached. Thisshor- 
be well to ahs, them a shift after blooming into tens the probationary period considerably, and such plants 
a pot 2 inches larger across the top; but, if] can soon be worked on to the cool house. There is yet time 
to take cuttings of Chrysanthemums for the i ci 
ee - as m ~ | flowers for cutting, especially late-blooming kinds, e 
October being the best time to dothis. The soil earliest struck plants will now be ready for 5-inch pots. 
for Roses should consist of good turfy loam, leaf- | Cuttings of Musk will strike freely now. Harrison’s Musk 
makes 2 very useful yellow mass in a damp, shady spot. 
The common Musk is very easily raised from seed and this 
: - \ is the best way of raising a very large stock; but the seeds 
must never come near their roots ; but if the should be sown early and the little plants be kept moving 


loam be poor a little well-decomposed hot-bed | in heat. 


Ph hee ; : _| air to keep down tem serature does not exist to the same 
clog the soil) ISA GET. useful to them ; soot-wate1 extent ade does in nekk One At this season no Vinery 
requires front ventilation, and it should not be given till 
the outside air becomes warm and calm in June, unless 
it can be warmed by passing it over the hot-water pipes. 
Itisperfectly true that each house may have its own particu- 
lar aspect and peculiarity ia the matter of exposure, and this 
must be taken into consideration when giving ventilation, 
but if cold air is permitted to rush through the ten- 
der foliage injury will certainly be done. At this season 
air should be given cautiously, not for the mere purpose of 
lowering the temperature, but to keep it from rising.- A 
house with a night temperature of G0degs. to 65 degs. may 
have it when the thermometer rises above 70 degs. justa 
little only, and this should be increased from time to time 
as the thermometer rises ; but Vines will stand a good deal 
of warmth if there is a genial atmosphere inside. Close 
early in the afternoon and damp down at the same time to 
fill the atmosphere with vapour to push on growth. 


may be made outside now, and will generally be more 
successful than in a close, warm house. A sloping bed on 
the north side of a wall, abutting against the wall 3 feet or 
{ feet wide, 15 inches to 18 inches deep‘at back, to 12 inches 
to 15 inches at front, will produce an immense lot of Mush- 
rooms if the right materials are used and well put together. 


and these may be used for raising seedlings. Sweet Peas 
of the new large-flowered kinds are charming things either 
in pots or baskets. Three Peas in a pot may be sown, and 
when they are large enough to do anything with, either 
plant them outside or move to larger pots and train them 
about the window. 


were not stirred up during autumn or winter may, now that 
the bulbs are on the move, be top-dressed and forked over ; 
or if the top-dressing was applied in autumn it will now be 
forked in. In exposed situations the pruning of the Roses 
may be left for a time till some signs of growth are visible, 
and then it will be seen how far we should cut back. 
Under any circumstances there will be many losses among 
Standard Roses this season, and no chance of filling up 
now, as in the nurseries there are many deaths among 
Roses. It is like locking the stable-door after the steed has 
been stolen, but many are now regretting they did not 
stick afew Evergreen branches among the Teas and give 
shelter to other tender subjects in the garden. But it is 
no use repining. The borders where the Roses have been 
killed can be filled up temporarily with Cactus Dahlias and 
such tall growing annuals as Chrysanthemums, Sunflowers, 
Sweet Peas. These will make a good substitute for Roses 
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everything depends upon the attention given. Where the 
borders are well drained liquid-manure may be given very 
freely. In the old days we used to get the drainings from 
the farmyard tank, or, failing that, would place a heap of 
rich manure near the tank, and wash the strength out by 
pouring water over it. Now we go in largely for artificials, 
sometimes giving one and sometimes another ; but a dress- 
ing of Patent Silicate is always useful. It does not clog 
up the pores of the soil as guano does. See that the 
blossoms of Peaches and Apricots are sheltered in some 
way outside. We cannot forecast the season, and it would 
be folly to risk our chances of a crop by not covering. 
Figs may be uncovered now, but let the pruning wait a 
time till the damage they have received can be estimated. 
The land isin good condition for planting Strawberries 
now. If it is intended to give the plants the full space 
another crop of some kind may be grown between the rows 
of Strawberries for this season. I have seen splendid crops 
of Onions grown on the Strawberry-beds for a season. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Do not destroy any late sown Turnips which may have 
been sown too late to make large bulbs. Every bit of 
green vegetable will be wanted this season, and Turnip- 
tops are very wholesome. It will bea rood plan also to 
sow plenty of Spinach. Where the Cabbage-plants have 
escaped loosen the soil between the rows with the fork, and 
as soon as it has mellowed down a bit draw a little earth 
round the plants with a hoe. Sow and plant plenty of 
Lettuces, Radishes, Mustard and Cress, and eyery other 
green thing which can be used in any way. ‘The Tom 
Thumb and Paris Market Cabbage Lettuce make a very 
nice dish boiled like Greens. Happy are those who have 
plenty of Asparagus this season, and Good King Henry 
for its hardiness will be appreciated. The Potatos are now 
being planted bothin garden andfarm. The damage done 
by the frost has made Potatos dear, and all who want seed 
should see after them as soon as possible, as the markets 
are going up rapidly. Early Potatos may be grown in 
pots. Three sets of Sharpe’s Victor or some other good 
early kind will pay to grow where there is room under 
glass in Peach-houses or vineries, if there is a light 
position; but they will not do much good standing on the 
floor of the house in a shady position. Make new planta- 
tions of Horseradish, and sow Peas and Beans to meet all 
requirements. Dress over Asparagus-beds with the rake, 
and cover a part of a bed with spare lights or frames if 
possible. E. Hospay. 


Propagating Bedding Plants. 





Ventilating Vineries. 
In dealing with large houses the necessity for rushing on 





Work in the Town Garden. 

Now that the days begin to lengthen so rapidly, and the 
sun gains so much power, things under glass ought to 
be moving freely also. Much dependsupon the temperature 
maintained, of course ; with a good command or heat al- 
most anything may be potted, planted, or pricked off 
now ; but in a house from which frost is only just ex- 
cluded, it will be as well to leave the bulk of work of this 
kind for another fortnight or so, at least. This month, 
when the new growth is‘just beginning, is the best time 
to repot or divide Ferns of all kinds, whether in the 
greenhouse, window garden, or stove. Thigis a most use- 
fulas well as elegant class of plants, and will thrive with 
a little extra’ care in confined places and sunless houses 
where very few flowering plants would do any good, There 
is a wonderful variety even among greenhouse Ferns 
alone to select from; but the inexperienced amateur will 
do well to try his hand at first on such vigorous kinds as 
the different forms of Pteris, with a few of the hardier 
Adiantums and Maiden-hairs, such as A. cuneatum, A. 
pubescens, A. Sancta Catherine, etc., Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum, and so forth. In quite cool houses, windows, etc., 
several of the finer hardy British Ferms may be cultivated 
with great success, and these are quite as beautiful, in a 
way, as many exotic kinds. No more elegant Fern could 
be mentioned than the Lady Fern (Asplenium Filix-fcemina) 
of our woods and brook-sides. This, with the common 
Male Fern, the Polystichums, Lastreas, the Hart’s-tongue, 
and a few more, will grow and even thrive in any town, 
however smoky,.and under. the shelter of glass becoms 
extremely fine.. In any garden a collection of hardy Ferns 
in pots is always useful, and if placed in heat now they 
quickly form most beautiful objects. Lose no time in 
getting Herbaceous OCalceolarias into their flowering pots, 
also Carnations intended to bloom in pots. The former 
like rich soil and plenty of root room, and need to be 
carefully watered and shaded in hot or bright weather, 
while Carnations must be potted firmly in not over-rich 
material, and be kept cool, light, and airy at all times. 
Shift on a good batch of Zonal, Ivy-leaved, and other 
Pelargoniums, also Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Marguerites, 
Double Petunias and others into 5-inch or 6-inch pots to 
flower in May and onwards. Start Tuberous Begonias and 
QGloxinias in small pots in heat, keeping the tubers 
barely moist until growth commences. Prick off Tomatos 
sown last month, and sow seed for outdoor culture with- 
out delay. B: Cuk, 


Mushroom Beds 


Window Gardening. 
There will probably be plenty of empty pots to spare now, 


Outdoor Garden. 
Herbaceous borders containing choice bulbs and which 





THH COMING WHEE’S WORE, 





Extracts from a Garden Diary from March 
16th to March 23rd. 


Finished covering Peaches and Apricots withnets. Thea 
nets are tied to wires at the top of the wall, and are kept 
from the trees by poles which fit under the coping at the 
top, and are let 2 inches or so in the ground at the bottom, 
about 3 feet from the wall. This gives room to walk 
along beneath and examine the tree at any time. The 
nets are ordinary fishing-nets, which can be purchased 
cheaply, and are generally used double. We have been 
busy sowing seeds of various kinds, including Peas and 
Beans for succession, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 
Radishes, Early Horn Carrots, Lettuces, and two or three 
rows of the Turnip-rooted Beet. Sowed in boxes in the 
vinery for transplariting a good stock of Turnip-rooted 
Celery (Celeriac). This is a most useful vegetable. All who 
have a garden should grow it in sufficient quantities to 
always have a supply all winter and a part of the spring. 
Pricked out Early Celery in a frame. .A layer of rotten 


for one season, anyway, Turn gravel-walks and roll lawns. 
Gardens in many places have a distressed appearance in 
consequence of the seared and brown condition of the 
foliaye of the shrubs. This ought to make us value our 
native shrubs more then we do. It is pleasant to see the 
early bulbs in blossom. I noticed the first snow here on 
the first of March, but we are much exposed. Winter 
Aconites appeared as soon as the snow cleared off. See 
that everything which has been disturbed by frost-is made 
firm in the ground, Clematis may be planted soon. 


Fruit Garden. 

Peaches are blooming strongly under glass this year, and 
the blossoms of such shy-setting kinds as Alexander and 
Waterloo are more numerous, and are setting better than 
usual. The disbudding should be spread over two or three 
weeks, but should not be left too long for the shoots to 
get long enough to steal each other’s light. Give liquid- 
manure to the borders as soon a9 the Peaches are swelling, 
and the latter should be thinned in good time, taking off | manure was placed in the bottom, and then made firm 
those fruits from beneath the branches first. As regards | 4 inches of good soil being placed on the top, and the 
the crop that can be borne by a Peach-tree without injury Celery pricked out 4 inches apart, Planted small warm 
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house with Melons. Cut back Ivy on walls, and also 
where it is growing under trees, and has made any 
attempt to climbup. There is no doubt the growth of Ivy 
when it gets heavy does not improve trees; but there are 
places where one gladly accepts the sacrifice for the sake 
of the picturesque appearance. Put in more Dablia cut- 
tings. This we do several times a week, as we can get 
the cuttings, as there are certain new sorts of which we 
never have too much stock. Sowed more Spinach. 
Planted out Cauliflowers under handlights. Commenced 
pruning Roses. This work will be spread over several 
weeks, leaving the Teas and the newly-planted Roses till 
the last. Planted more Potatos. Soweéd Chinese Primulas 
in awarm pit. Made up a Mushroom-bed under a north 
wall. The manure was fresh from the stable ; the longest 
litter was shaken out and placed on one side to be after- 
wards used for covering; then one-fourth of good loam 
was mixed with the manure, and the whole blended 
together and left in a cone-shaped mass, covered outside 
with straw mats to throw off air. As soon as the manure 
got warmer the heap was turned over again and the bed 
madeup. The large proportion of earth the mass contains 
will prevent overheating, and as soon as the heat of the 
bed settles down the spawn will be inserted. 





LILIUM HARRISI. 


Ir is not at all probable that anyone who saw 
this Lily when it was first exhibited had even 
a remote idea that it would so soon become one 
of the most popular members of the genus, and 





the'cultivation of it proves to be a very profit- 
able industry of the Bermudas. Undoubtedly 
the prominent cause of this Lily bounding 
iito popularity was the discovery that it could 
be induced to flower at a much earlier period 
than we had ever been accustomed to see the 
long tube-shaped blossoms of L. longiflornm or 
its varieties. This feature is doubtless owing 
to the fact thatin the Bermudas the growth is 
finished a good deal earlier than in Europe, and 
consequently thousands now reach here in a 
perfectly ripened condition towards the end of 
July, at which time the different varieties of 
L. longiflorum are in many cases still flower- 
ing in the open ground, and they actually 
retain their foliage till cut by the early 
autumn frosts. At this time the imported 
bulbs, if potted soon after they reach here, will 
have produced plenty of roots, and in some 
zases the young shoots will be visible above 
ground. The name of Easter Lily given it on 
its introduction, as an indication of the early 
season at which it could be induced to flower, is 
now scarcely expressive enough, as fine blooms 
may be had by the month of February if suitable 
treatment be accorded the plants. Another 
notable feature in connection with this Lily is 
that scon after flowering and while the foliage 


is still fresh, two or three shorter stems ‘are 
pushed up from the bulb, and they usually bear 
one or two blossoms each. Sometimes only one 
stem makes its appearance, and then the 
blossoms are often more numerous. As L. 
Harrisi differs in these particulars from the 
ordinary L. longiflorum, it was when first in- 
troduced considered by some to be either a 
distinct species or a well marked variety of the 
long-flowered Lily, but subsequent experience 
has shown that such is not the case, for its 
principal notable features are induced by the 
conditions under which the bulbs have been 
grown, and after two or three years’ cultivation 
in this country these characteristics will dis- 
appear. Still, under no circumstances does L. 
Harrisi revert to the typical L. longiflorum, 
such as is grown in quantity by the Dutch, but 
it is indistinguishable from the Japanese forms 
of that Lily—that is, of course, after they have 
been grown together for one season, as the Ber- 
muda bulbs of L. Harrisi when first imported 
are quite distinct from any others. I have 


heard L. Harrisi referred to as reverting to the 
typical L, lengiflorum, but such is really not 





The Bermuda Lily (Lilium longiflorum Harrisi). 


ithe case, it being as an ornamental subject 


superior to the type. Still, I have found 
importations, but they forced as well as the 
others, which shows us that feature is owing to 
| the conditions under which the bulbs have been 
grown, and is not characteristic of L. Harrisi 
alone. As an illustration of this I may men- 
tion that three years or four years ago some 
grand bulbs of a form of L. longiflorum were 
disposed of in the London auction rooms in fine 
plump condition about the month of May. 
These bulbs, which flowered beautifully after 
all the other L. longiforum were over, came 
from South Africa, and as an experiment the 
| following season I grew some of them, some of 
| Harrisi, and some of the ordinary L. longi- 
| florum under exactly similar conditions. All 
of these had bloomed in this country the pre- 
ceding year, though at widely different times, 
but the next season there was little or no differ. 
ence in their season of flowering. 

Apart from its affinities or the relationship in 
which it stands to the ordinary L. longiflorum, 
L. Harrisi is a really valuable Lily, a proof of 
which is to be found in its yearly increasing 
popularity. It is largely grown for cutting, the 
long, pure white blooms being very valuable for 
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wreaths and such like, and for large vases, Ifthe 





occasional bulbs of this last among the large | 








entire spike is cut when the first bloom is ex- 
panded and the other buds are well advanced, 
they will open beautifully in water, and remain 
fresh a considerable time. Again, when grown 
in pots, a group of them such as is here depicted 
forms with the addition of a few foliage plants a 
magnificent object. One very great advantage 
possessed by all the forms of L. longiflorum over 
many other Lilies is that their perfume is very 
pleasant and by no means overpowering, so that 
they can be used in places where such as L. 
auratum with its strong odour would be inad- 
missible. Though grown in such numbers for 
forcing, the great beauty of L. Harrisi, when 
grown in the open ground, is apt to be over- 
looked. Ifthe temperature is moderate at the 
season of blooming, and the weather not very 
wet, a mass of this Lily will forma charming 
feature in the garden for some little time. 
Where required for early flowering it should 
be borne in mind that great numbers reach this 
country during the month of July, and the 
sooner they are obtained and potted in order 
that root action may recommence, so much 
the better. Then the aim should be to encourage 
a dwarf sturdy growth, and forcing must on no 














are full of 
Lastly, this Lily in all stages of growth 
is very liable to be attacked by aphides, which 


account be attempted till the pots 
roots. 


quickly cause a good dealof damage. They are 
particularly fond of gathering around the flower- 
buds soon after they are formed, and when this 
happens an occasional dusting with Tobacco- 
powder is ofservice. When grown in quantity, 
continued fumigation or dipping in some insecti- 
cide is necessary to keep the aphides in spa hp 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden.” — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy Bam- 
boos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy Water 
Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. Bur- 
bidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthemums 
by Mr. Molyneux. Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, and many 
other additions. The first part—i.e., that devoted to design— 
will have important additions and plans showing plan tO 
scale, as well as planting of the beds, 
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ROSE A. K. WILLIAMS. 


Wuen this Rose was sent out in 1877 by 
Monsieur J. Schwartz it was considered too 
delicate a grower to rank among any but those 
grown purely for exhibition. I well remember 
how my first half-a-dozen plants dwindled away 
during the winter of 1878-79. However, now it 
has got over the strain of excessive propaga- | 
tion, I find it isa fairly good grower and hardy. 
It speaks much in favour of this variety that it 
has probably won the medal as being the best 
Hybrid Perpetual in the show oftener than any 
other Rose. To win this coveted honour only 
once among the galaxy of Roses brought to- 
gether at the Crystal Palace exhibitions is no 
mean feat, but when we remember the numer- 
ous occasions A. K. Williams has been to the 
front, there is little need to say it is one of the 
most perfect Roses of its type—imbricated. . So 
much is this recognised, that when the National 
Rose Society wished to figure a variety as an 
example of the imbricated form, they chose 
this, at that time a comparatively new Rose. 
One of the earliest and certainly one of the 
very best Jate-flowering varieties in this exten- 
sive class, A. K. Williams also possesses the 
great merit of seldom producing any but per- 
fectly finished blooms. Deep carmine-red when 
first opening, changing to a more or less 








Flower of Rose 


magenta hue with age, every flower bold and 
upright, with good lasting powers and exquisite 
fragrance, it is indeed difficult to select a more 
deserving favourite among dark red Roses than 
the one under notice. In all Rose elections 
sine this variety has become known it stands 
very close to, if not absolutely at the top of its 
class. Among mixed classes it is generally in 
the first three or four. It is not so long-lived 
as many when grown upon the Manetti, but its 
earliness when grown upon that stock, especially 
as a maiden, makes it well worth cultivating in 
thisform. The Brier-stock gives a more lasting 


bloom, and is much the best for autumnal 
flowering. A. K. Williams is useful for forcing, 


making a neat, compact plant, and carrying 
from three to twelve blooms at one time in a 
6 inch or 8-inch pot. 5 


8. 





PRUNING ROSES. 


From the prospects, as I write, this does not 
promise to be a very difficult or intricate task. 
Certainly the chief part this season will be to 
cut away all dead and badly-frosted wood ; 
after this I fear there will be little other 
work for the knife. I was looking over my 
beds to-day (February 25) and although the 
wood and surface-soil were thawed sufficiently 
to show that much damage had been done, I 
fear I cannot yet come to any definite conclu- 
sion. While writing, it is freezing again very 


| Perpetuals of extra vigour need much the same 
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sharply, and the whole of the ground is again 
solid. Now, it is these sudden and extreme 
changes that so injure our Roses. Almost 
throughout the severe frost we had bright sun- 
shine, which thawed the wood for a short time, 
only to be more severely frozen than ever as the 
day waned. My Brier growth seems uninjured ; 
but Roses proper are not so hardy as our native 
wildings, and have suffered more severely than 
I like to contemplate. This is all the more dis- 
appointing after such a splendidly steady and 
efficient ripening of very promising wood made 
during the latter part of the summer and 
autumn. In the case of our vigorous growers 
and wall Roses, where it is so essential that 
they should carry long growths of the previous 
season through the winter comparatively un- 
touched, the prospects are even worse than with 
ordinary growers. With the latter, and even 
notoriously weak or indifferent growers, we can 
cut back close in the usual way, and may get 
fairly good breaks from the base. However, as 
in some cases the wood may not be so bad as 
mine, I will give a brief outline of pruning. 

In the first place, let us divide our Roses into 
three sections. These wili not be according to 
their classes, because both Teas and Hybrid 

























































pruning, and it is the same in all of the classes, 
except the Moss. Here we need to prune 
rather closely. 

First Sxoctron.—As a type of the extra 


A. K. Williams. 


vigorous growers we will choose Gabriel Luizet 
and Margaret Dickson from the H. Ps., Gloire 
de Dijon and Reve d’Or from the Teas and 
Noisettes, Coup d’Hébé and Blairi No. 2 from 
the Hybrids ; while I may say all of the extra 
vigorous among our mixed singles and semi- 
doubles need the same class of pruning. Never 
cut away good and sound rods of the previous 
season’s growth, but thin out weak or sappy 
growth, and also any which flowered the 
previous summer. After we have cut away the 
dead wood this season there will be very little 
further thinning ; but, as a rule, our amateur 
friends are apt to leave too many rods of growth. 
They must not forget that each of these will 
carry growths from every well-developed eye or 
wood bud, and in that case the plant is soon 
crowded. This system of pruning refers both 
to pillar, wall, or pegged-down Roses, and the 
class of Rose mentioned is certainly most 
suited for these purposes. But we sometimes 
see a Souvenir de la Malmaison, a Souvenir 
@un Ami, Marie Van Houtte, and others that 
do not grow in the same manner as Réve d’Or, 
used for walls and fences. These must be pruned 
on the same lines as our 


| 
| 


Second Sxcrion.—Here we have a most 
useful class of Rose, as they are all good 
growers, free bloomers, and suited for so many 
purposes; indeed, we might say for all pur- 
poses, except pegging down. 





On walls and 
fences of medium height they are good, while 
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for the rosery and border none can surpass them. 
Unlike the extra strong growers of the first 
section, these bloom throughout the season, 
except in a few isolated cases. It may be well 
to follow our previous plan and name a few 
typical sorts. From the Hybrid Perpetuals 
select General Jacqueminot and Mrs. John 
Laing ; Mme. Lambard and Anna Ollivier from 
the Teas; Viscountess Folkestone from the 
Hybrid Teas; and our old friend Malmaison 
from among the small class of Bourbons. These 
are all strong growers without being rampant, 
after the style of climbers. Our method will be 
the same at first—viz., to cut out all dead wood, 
next the surplus growths of little vigour, more 
especially those near the centre of the bush. 
Now cut back the weaker shoots to within two 
eyes of the main growths they spring from, but 
leave the best wood about double this length. 
Under any circumstances see that the last eye 
left on the shoot faces away from the centre of 
the plant, and also that it is a good and promis- 
ing one. Why? Because it is this eye that 
will grow away first and strongest, and if we 
crowd the middle of the plant much of the good 
wood will have to be sacrificed next season. 
Follow much the same plan on walls and fences, 
but leave these best growths a little longer, and 
lay or nail them into the wall in the usual way. 
The shorter growths will be spurred back, and 
we shall get a nicely clothed wall, with a good 
and even show of bloom. We cannot say so 
much in favour of our 

THIRD SECTION, as this consists of weakly 
growers. As examples we may take Lord 
Macaulay, Mme. Vidot, and Horace Vernet 
from the Hybrid Perpetuals. Someone will say 
these Roses are different in growth. The first 
is not exactly weak, the second is robust, if 
short, while Horace Vernet is a decidedly bad 
grower. All need the same treatment, however. 
Among Teas we will choose C. de Nadaillac and 
Ma Capucin, while Lady Mary Fitzwilliam is 
representative of this section in the Hybrid Tea 
class. Now, all of these should be cut back 
close. We know it seems hard with some to cut 
away practically the whole of the growth from 
a favourite Rose belonging to this third section ; 
but it must be done, simply because they are 
bad growers. From this cause they are unable 
to support more than a very few of the best eyes 
at their base to any advantage, and very few of 
the blooms from our third section reach that 
perfection of beauty, which is the sole reason of 
their growth, unless we direct the whole of the 
plant’s energies to a limited number of eyes from 
this period. 

Now a few words about the time of pruning. 
This depends somewhat upon the class of Rose 
and the district. Hybrid Perpetuals, Moss, and 
Bourbons, with such of the Teas and Noisettes 
as may be growing upon sheltered walls, may be 
pruned about the middle and end of March, 
allowing the fortnight difference according to 
whether you live in the north or south. My 
Teas and Noisettes, also the more tender of so- 
called garden Roses are better if left a fortnight 
later. Some advise the pruning of H.P.’s in 
February and Teas in March; but I firmly 
believe in, and also practise, the later dates. 
Again, much depends upon the season. Could 
we possibly have pruned this February ? Last 
year March was exceptionally warm, yet I 
found my Roses far too precocious, and so it is 
well to keep them back as much as possible, and 
have sound eyes to break away, with less fear of 
those checks to growth which are so disastrous 
to our queen of flowers. 





A new lawn.—A lawn newly sown in 
August has not done well. The Grass has only 
succeeded in patches, some parts remaining 
bare. When should it be resown, and what 
top-dressing should be used? The soil is poor 
and sandy.—DorsET. 

* * We would advise you to sow seed as early 
as possible, and before doing so rake well over 
the bare place, and sow seed freely, covering it 
with new soil. Roll firmly and frequently. 
For poor land such as yours you should dress at 
this season with such things as bone-meal, burnt 
garden refuse, or wood-ashes, mixed with bone- 
meal, doing the work in showery weather. 
Guano and soil mixed, applied in showery 
weather, is beneficial, but we prefer the bone- 
meal and ashes, as they induce a thick growth. 
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ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 


THESE are not much grown, and, as this is the 
season for sowing the seed for an autumn crop, 
a few words as to their culture may not be out 
of place. Of course, seed can be sown in the 
open, but one cannot expect a crop the same 
season, and my remarks as to sowing the seed 
at this date refers to glass culture. We see 
that the leading seedsmen are now offering seed 
of the best kinds at a very reasonable rate. 
Last season Messrs. Sutton sent out their Large 
Red Alpine, a great improvement on the older 
type, and with fruit of delicious flavour. We 
also saw, some time back, good results from seed 
sown last spring from a selection or hybrid form 
of Messrs. Veitch, the fruit being large and of a 
darker colour than the usual Alpine varieties, 
but quite as good in flavour. Those who value 
flavour in fruit should certainly give the Alpine 
Strawberries a trial. Of course, the fruits are 
small, but of exquisite flavour. There are 
several varieties ; for instance, the Red Alpine 
has got quite a dozen synonyms. This is one of 
the best, the fruits being small, conical, bright 
red, with a brownish shade next the sun, and 
with the seed prominent on the fruit; flesh 
solid, juicy, with a rich sub-acid flavour, The 
plant, too, bears from July to November, the 
leaves being small, deeply serrated, and of a 
reddish colour. The Large Red sent out by 
Messrs. Sutton is larger and a great improve- 
ment upon the old kind or Continental variety, 
described above. The White Alpine is also 
known under several different names, and is 
distinct from the Red, being less acid, and the 
foliage is of a lighter colour. There is an im- 
proved form of this, with stronger foliage, 
larger fruit, and which is a good companion to 
the Large Red. The Green Pine, or Green 
Alpine, is not so useful, and we do not place 
them in the same class as the distinct red and 
white, or true Alpine form, the fruit being small 
and of a nice Pine-apple flavour. The plant is 
a weak grower, and not so productive as those 
kinds named above. If variety be required it 
is worth cultivation, but it does not fruit so late 
in the season. The Royal Hautbois Straw- 
berries elosely resemble the Alpine as regards 
flavour—indeed, are often called Alpine. These 
we do not include in this note, as we consider 
them less suitable for sowing in heat at this 
season for autumn fruits. The flavour of these 
is well known, and cannot be equalled by the 
larger kinds, or Pine section. 


A few words as to culture may not be out of 
place, To obtain strong plants, seeds should be 
sown in pans at an early date, sowing in good 
loam, mixed with a liberal quantity of decayed 
leaf-soil. Make the compost firm and the 
surface fine, sowing the seed in a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 70 degs. Very little soil should 
cover the seed, and previous to sowing 
thoroughly saturate the soil to save heavy 
waterings after sowing the seed, as the latter, 
being very small, is soon washed to the sides of 
the pan. After sowing the latter should be 
covered with glass and shaded with paper till 
the seeds have germinated, which will be in a 
short time, when the covers should be removed, 
and the seedlings placed on a shelf or ina warm 
frame, close to the glass. When the seedlings 
have made a few leaves carefully prick them out 
into pots or boxes, or they can be planted out 
in a frame on a little warmth, and will then be 
nice material to plant out the middle of June 
onarich border, Plant them in rows, and in 
planting lift them with a good ball. Water 
freely, hardening them off previous to placing 
in the open. The after-management is to give 
liberal supplies of moisture, keeping the plants 
free of runners, and there will be nice dishes 
of fruit for late autumn, and a fine crop the 
next season. 


After the second fruiting season do not keep 
the plant, as much finer fruits are obtained from 
seedlings. Those who may not be able to give 
glass culture at the start can obtain quite as 
good results by sowing seeds in the open, but, 
of course, not the same season. A bed should 
be prepared on a warm border under a wall, the 
soil being made very fine, and if at all heavy 
add light material to the surface, and such aids 
as sifted manureor leaf-mould as a surface dress- 
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ing. The seed should be sown thinly in shallow 
drills, and after sowing make the soil rather 
firm with the back of a spade, and if dry, 
watered and shaded with mats or glass. I pre 
fer the latter, as the plants will come through 
sooner and be stronger. Sow the seeds during 
Apriland May, according to the weather, but if 
obtained from home-grown or ripe fruits, sow 
as soon as they are dry after being washed in 
water. To remove the ripe pulp from them 
crush the fruit in the hands in water, only 
retaining the solid seeds which fall to the bottom. 
Plant out the seedlings when large enough in 
the same way as advised for plants raised under 
glass. These will fruit freely in July the next 
season, and if supplied with food, well into the 
autumn. The Field. 


APPLES. FOR A TOWN GARDEN. 


WHEN at Dublin, twelve or more years ago, I 
found the narrow strip behind the house, 
measuring about 100 feet by 30 feet, entirely 
devoid of garden vegetation of any kind, but in 
the neighbouring plots were several splendid 
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trees of the old Irish Peach Apple, lovely when 
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nor will be done while the trees produce plenty 
of good fruit, as they have hitherto done from 
the second year after planting. The soil is 
black alluvium, lying over a substratum of 
gravel, and this when dressed with lime and 
burnt rubbish or potash seems to suit Apples and 
Gooseberries perfectly. 

The varieties grown are Irish Peach, June- 
eating or Jennetting, Worcester Pearmain, Kes- 
wick Codlin, Striped Beaufin, and one or two 
others of which the names seem doubtful. The 
Keswick Codlin and Striped Beaufin are great 
bearers, and the fruit is very fine in size and 
colour. The illustration was prepared from 
one of half-a-dozen fine specimens, These 
were not the largest specimens, but the 
cleanest, some of the larger ones having 
been wind-whipped badly by the strong 
autumnal gales. [I would strongly advise 
owners of back gardens to clear out the decrepit 
Lilacs and Laburnums that but too often en- 
cumber the ground and plant afew Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, or Plum-trees instead. No flowering 
shrubs can well be finer than these are when in 
bloom, and at any rate there is a chance of fruit 
as well. A Hazel or Hessle Pear and a Vicu 
toria Plum-tree have also fruited well, and I 


































































































































































































Apple Striped Beaufin. 


in blossom in April or May, and again beautiful 
and useful in September when covered with the 
ruddy fruits. This is one of the best of all 
early Apples, and is a delicious fruit to eat, as 
it were, from the tree, and to see it luxuriate as 
it does in Dublin town gardens induced me to 
plant it and other kinds in my little enclosure. 
Another incentive to planting fruit-trees was 
supplied to me by the noble example of the 
Jargonelle Pear-tree, planted in an area in 
Merrion-square by the late Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton in 1814, and still a luxuriant and fertile 
tree, apparently only in its prime. The speci- 
men reaches up to the fourth story windows, 
and is beautiful every spring when clustered 
with its white blossoms. 

I started with a dozen bush Apples and a few 
Gooseberries, and from the first start all did 
well, although nothing special in cultivation or 
manure was afforded to the young trees 
at planting-time. Good large holes were 
made far too wide and too deep for the little 
bunch of roots, and the surface soil was mulched 
with short manure to guard against drought 
after planting. Other top-dressings of manure 
and road-scrapings, burnt refuse, and lime have 
been added from time to time, generally every 





spring. The trees have been thinned now and 
then to let in light and air, but no stopping, 
pinching, or winter-pruning has ever been done, 


have a very promising Morello Cherry-tree on 
a little bit of shady wall space. Apart from 
the Apples, the Gooseberries on the boundary 
walls have been most profitable, as we get as 
much fresh fruit as we can eat, in addition to 
that pulled green for cooking earlier in the 
season. The best kinds are Warrington, Lang- 
ley Green, Keepsake, Whitesmith, Crown Bob, 
Karly Rough Yellow, and Whinham’s Industry. 
The bush fruits, like the Apples, are thinned 
rather than pruned, as they bear too heavily to 
allow of their running to growth much. White 
Currants also do well, but several old bushes of 
Red and Black Currants that were past their 
best were rooted up to make room for more 
Gooseberries. 

May I ask why the Striped Beaufin Apple is 
now so seldom grown as a bush or pyramidal 
tree, although it is without a doubt one of our 
hardiest, most vigorous, and prolific varieties ? 
Judging from my own humble back-garden ex- 
perience of it in the town, I should say an acre 
of it would prove a most remunerative invest- 
ment to a fruit grower. The fruits are large 
and bright green, turning yellow on the sunny 
side as they ripen. As shown in the engraving, 
they are heavily striped with red. Large, 
showy, and heavy, it is one of the best of kitchen 
Apples, comparing favourably with many of the 
newer kinds, 3: 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


THE BEST CARROTS. 
A WARM and sandy soil is the best for Carrots, 
bat as itis only in isolated instances that such 
natural advantages are to be had, the grower 
has to adapt himself to circumstances and 
improve the soil as best he cin. In some 
yvardens, however, it is with difficulty that a 
clein and even sample can be secured on account 
of the ravazes of the grub, which on some soils is 
very prevalent. On other soils, again, even if 
not devastated by the grub, good Carrots can- 
not be grown. ‘This generally happens in those 
old gardens which are overrich in humus. In 
these cases a dressing of fresh-slakel lime 
pointed into the soil previous to sowing would 
meni matters considerably. Where the grub is 
prevalent drastic measures should already have 
been taken, to be followed up now by working 
into the surface a good dressing of burned garden 





refuse, also soot and salt, the latter at the rate 
of about an ounce to the square yard. 
Recently manured soil is not suitable 
fOr Carrots, this causing the roots to 
hecome forked. Any time from April 1 
up to the middle of the month is a 
cuitable time for sowing, the latter date 
on cold soils. After adding the correc- 
lives mentioned, the surface should 
he evenly trodden over, a fairly firm 
seed-bed being very desirable. As re- 
zards the best kinds for sowing, James’ 
Intermediate (see cut) and the Stump- 
rooted are excellent. The Altrincham 
and Long Surrey are only adapted for 
deep and fertile soils, The drills should 
he drawn out afoot apart, but an extra 
3 inches would be an advantage if the 
space could be spared. The seeds 
shoul l be sown thinly, thick sowing of 
Carrots being a decided evil, as during 
the process of thinuing those left 
hehind are sure to be more or less 
injured. If the soil should be at all 
Jumpy, a Jittle finer soil scattered along 
the crills will ensure more regular ger- 
mination. 
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EFFECTS OF THE FROST AMONG 
VEGETABLES. 

In many districts the gardens are laid 
desolate, and market gardeners every- 
where have been hit very hard, as 
scarcely a patch of Greensare alive any- 
where. Those who have warm-houses 
or frames will be busy raising young 
plants of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and 
Lettuces, all of which will be required 
as soon as possible, fur in some districts 
where the snow laid thin on the ground 
the Cabbage plants have suffered. Spin- 
ach, though much cut, will shoot again, 
and shoald be made much of. Those 
who have the means mvy grow a few of © 
Veiteli’s Forcing Cauliflower in 7-inch j 
pots. ‘They will come in very useful in 

a season lke the present. Where there 

are nv Beoecoli, they will succeed well 
ina temperature between 50 degs. and 

60 degs. We have had them very good in 


a vinery, and they will doin a Peach-house. It | 
will be advisable also to provide plenty 
ef Fench Beans by planting a_ hot-bed 


o: two, and they are also successfully grown in 
inch and 7-inch pots, being helped with 
stimn'ants when they commence to blossom 
Chelsea Gem or any other good dwarf Pea may 
be grown in 7-inch pots, or they may be planted 
in a pit where there isa gentle warmth kept up; 
hut for Peas, the night temperature should 
never be permitted to rise above 50 degs. This 





should be the maximum with fire-heat. Of 
course, as the season advances and there is more 
daylight, all the more warmth will do no harm 
when accompanied by ventilation. The chances 
are th: Globe Artichokes, where unprotected, 
will have suffered much damage, and if there is 
any doubt about them, plants may be raised 
from seed in heat, and if pushed on and planted 
oub at end of April or beginning of May, the 
strongest plants will bear a few heads late ia 
summer. Seedlings are not always reliable. 
Much depends upon where the seeds were 
obtained. If they came from a first-rate stock 
they will produce good heads ; but I have hal 
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poor stock from purchased seeds. Ifa frame 
can be spared, and a gentle hot-bed made to 
place it on, it will be of great use to raise a 
crop of early Lettuces. One of the small, clo3e- 
hearted Cabbage Lettuces turns in very quickly. 
The Paris Market Cabbage is a good variety, 
and our old favourite, Wheeler’s Tom Thumb, is 
one of the earliest, either inside or outside. 
I mention Cabbage Lettuces because they come 
quicker to hand than Cos varieties. Bat there 
is a close, compact Cos Lettuce useful for forcing 
called Little Queen. It grows well under 
glass when planted 6 inches apart. Another 
matter that will be worthy of consideration 
this season will be the forwarding of Asparagus. 
Those who have plenty of warm manure and 
farms may either take up the roots and force 
them, or force the beds where they stand by 
raking out earth from the alleys, and filling in 
with warm manure, covering the bed with 
glass. A good deal may be done where one has 
spare lights by fitting up a rough kind of frame 
over the bed to lay the lights 01, and using the 


Tenterden, 


sun as a forcing agent, aided by warm coverings | 


at night. A fortnight may be gained in this 
way, and we very often have cold frosty nights 


in April and May, which check the growth of | 


Asparagus when unprotected. This season is 
an exceptional one. 
has been no season so disastrous to vegetables 


since 1861. EB. H. 





Round-seeded Spinach in winter.— 
This should be classed as one of the best things 
sent out of late years, being a great improvement 
on the old form for winter sowing. The Victoria 
and Viroflay are very much alike, Both are 
equally valuable for summer work. I have seen 
the Prickly advised for summer sowing, but feel 
sure it is not equal to the above, running much 
quicker. Those who havea good breadth of the 
Improved Round or Flanders Spinach will have 
a good vegetable to fall back upon, Great 
assistance may be afforded the winter Spinach 
by a surfacing of a quick-acting manure, hoeing 





it in afterwards. By feeding now there will be 


In my recollection there | 
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run, a3 is the case with the prickly kind, the 
supply lasting till the spring-sown is fit for use. 
G 





EARLY SPRING VEGETABLES. 


Tue exceptional severity of the frost has 
already caused great destruction to vegetables, 
and very seldom do we find such a super- 
abundance of green crops, such as were to be 


| seen on all sides at Christmas, converted into a 


mass of rotten pulp or dried up like autumn 
leaves by the end of February. It will tax 
the ingenuity of all who are responsible for the 
supply of the culinary departmeat to find 
wholesome vegetables tic to place on the table 
for the next few weeks. The fortunate owners 
of heated glasshouses can at once start an extra 
supply of French Beans and other quick-growing 
vegetables under glass ; but those with only the 
open air or afew frames must wait for solar heat 
to help them out of the difficulty. First on the 
list of reliable crops are 

ARTICHOKES (JERUSALEM). — These 
hardy roots, that are frequently de- 
spised when plenty of other vegetables 
are to be had, will now be eagerly 
sought after. They should be lifted 
from the soil as soon as the frost has 
thawed sufficiently, and stored in a 
cool, dry place to keep them from grow- 
ing out as long as possible, as sprouting 
soon spoils their quality. 

Broccott AND BorECOLE OR KALB. 
—The former are, I fear, hopelessly cut 
up; but the hardy Borecole or Kale, 
although greatly cut up and apparently 
useless, will soon send out sprouts, 
which are the very best of green vege- 
tables. If the soil is needed for other 
crops lift the stumps carefully, and 
replant them in a sloping position, as 
they get a good deal of protection from 
being close to the ground ; tread them 
in firmly. 

CaBBAGES have suffered severely, but 
any plants left alive in the seed-beds 
must be utilised for filling gaps in the 
autumn-planted beds. Seed should be 
sown at once in a frame for succession, 
and old stumps kept for sprouts. 

CaRRoTs come on fit for use in a short 
period, and if sown now ona gentle hot- 
bed will be very serviceable. Old roots 
in store must be kept from sprouting 
by rubbing off the shoots directly they 
are seen. 

Lerruces have suffered severely—in 
fact, few can survive in the open. If 
sown at once in boxes, they quickly 
attain a size when they can be utilised 
for salads—-in fact, they can, with 
Mustard and Cress, be made to yield a 
; very good substitute for blanched Let- 

e tuces. 
Parsnips keep best in the soil, and 
if they have been frozen in they will still 

: be quite safe and must be made the most 


of, They should be lifted early in 
Our Reapers’ Utustrations: Carrot James Intermediate. From March, or they will start to make top 
a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. Sharp, Finchden Cottage, srowth, and thereby spoil the roots. 


Cut off the tops and store in cool cellar. 
SPINACH is probably the earliest green 
crop that can be grown outdoors to be of service. 
It should be sown in drills about 1 foot apart on 
a warm border, and can be cut right off as soon 
as it has attained a few inches in height. The 
round-seeded is the best. Sow thickly. 
SHAKALE is the most reliable of all spring 
vegetables, and ought to be much more exten- 
sively grown than it is, for, with a supply of 
good crowns, anyone can blanch it by lifting the 
roots, shortening the long fleshy ones, and 
replanting in boxes, tubs, or pots, and setting 
in any warm shed or cellar. Water well and 
cover thickly toexclude the light, and beautifully 


blanched Kale will soon be ready ; the roots cut 


off, if cut into 6-inch lengths, make good sets 
for next year’s crop. JAMES GROOM, (Gosport. 





Nicotiana decurrens. — Your article in issue 
of March 2, p. 7, describes the Nicotiana affinis. May I 
remark that N. decurrens is far better worth growing? IT 
got it first from Childs, of America, but I see it now in some 
of the English seedsmen’s catalogues. The plant is more 
bushy, leaves a darker green, at the same time that the 
flower smells quite as sweetly. I had one year bushes of 
it which flowered the whole summer till frosts came.— 


no lack of leaves later, and the plants will not | Savy. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE EULALIAS. 


Tuer Eulalias are hardy and ornamental peren- 
nial Grasses of robust growth, 6 feet to 7 feet 
high. Established plants form clumps 17 feet to 
18 feet in circumference. The brownish-violet 
flower panicles of E. japonica have at first erect 
branches, but as the flowers open, these branches 
curve over gracefully, and resemble a Prince of 
Wales’ Feather. Each of the numerous flowers 
has at its base a tuft of long silky hairs, which 
contribute greatly to the feathery lightness of 
the whole. For isolated positions on lawns this 
kind is excellent; or it 

might be used in groups, 





must not be given a rich soil, or they will make 
more growth than flowers. Plants in pots may 
be treated the same as Fuchsias during the 
winter, and the growth cut hard back early in 
the spring. A fortnight later all the old soil 
should be shaken away from the roots and re- 
potted in fresh.—J. C. C. 





TIARELLA CORDIFOLIA (THE FOAM- 
FLOWER). 
AutHoueH this plant has been known in gar- 


dens more than 150 years, it is only within the 
last few years that its merits have been recog- 





nised. It is a pretty plant the whole year round. 


no better popular name could possibly be 
chosen for it. For a damp, _half-shaded 
spot, which sometimes puzzles one what to 
plant there, nothing could be better than this 
plant, which furnishes the ground at all times 
for several weeks in early summer. It becomes 
crowded, weak, and flowers sparingly if allowed 
to remain too long in one place. A good way is 
to plant a new group every year, as it is so easily 
increased by division, and is seen at its best the 
second year after dividing and replanting. 





Hollyhock - cuttings. -- My seedling 
Hollyhocks last year all displayed exceptional 
beauty worth perpetuating Can you or any 
of your readers kindly 
give me particulars of a 





or on the margin of the 
shrubbery. Even more 
valuable than the type are 
the two variegated forms 
—variegata, with leaves 
longitudinally striped with 
white and green ; and zeb- 
rina, with distinct cross 
bars of yellow on the 
green, which render it sin- 
gularly attractive. These 
variegated forms, particu- 
larly zebrina, are not quite 
so hardy as the type. E. 
gracillima is very beauti- 
ful, as the accompanying 
illustration shows. It is 
well worth establishing 
in our gardens. The Eula- 
lias are increased by either 
division or seed, and come 
from Japan. 


40.—Flowers for a 
porch.—You had better 
not attempt to put tender 
flowers in your porch until 
the middle of April, as 
the aspect being west, it 
is not very warm at this 
time of year. If there be 
sufficient room at the 
sides and end you had 
better have a sheif about 
6 inches wide, and about 
the same distance from the 
eaves. On this place some 
plants of a drooping habit, 
such as Ivy-leaf Pelargo- 
niums, Fuchsias, and the 
drooping forms of Tuber- 
ous Begonias. Then have 
a wide bench on each side 
to hold plants in pots. 
This bench should be 
quite 25 feet from the 
ground. The best flowers 
for this position for the 
summer are green-leaved 


Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, § Marguerites, 


Heliotropes, &c. For the 
late autumn you should 
grow elsewhere a few 
Chrysanthemums. For the 
winter a few evergreen 
shrubs in pots willbe use- 
ful, and you may bring on 











system of raising cuttings 
by grafting or inserting 
them into a Potato? The 
Potato is said to afford 
nourishment to the cutting 
till it has taken root. Is 
this a reliable way? Should 
I have much bottom-heat ? 
—QUERCUS. 

* .* We havenever heard 
of grafting Hollyhocks on 
Potatos, and are tolerably 


certain it would prove a 
failure. Cuttings of the 
young shoots from the 


base of the plants will 
root freely in sandy soil 
in a gentle hot-bed, keep- 
ing them moderately 
close, moist, and shaded 
till rooted, when pot off 
singly, and plant out the 
following season. Pieces 
of the smaller stems, with 
a leaf and an eye apiece, 
will also root in a gentle 
warmth towards the 
autumn. If you can secure 
seed from the best plants, 
this also will come fairly 


true. 

Hardy plants for 
succession (7. G. 
Pringle). — Besides the 
many bulbs that flower in 
spring, such as Snow- 
drops, Crocuses, Hya- 


cinths, Daffodils, and Tu- 
lips, other good things of 
the same season are Adonis 
vernalis, Alyssums, Ane- 
mones in great variety, 
Arabis, Aubrietias, Diely- 
tra, Erica carnea, Genti- 
ana acaulis. Muscaris, 
Myosotis, Phlox (many 
pretty alpine kinds), 
Primulas, Ranunculus, 
and Saxifrages. Following 
these come Lily of the 
Valley, Solomon’s Seal, 
Pyrethrums, Ponies, Del- 
phiniums, Irises, Cam- 
panulas, Lupins, Pinks, 
and Carnations, families 
so large that the difficulty 
les not in maintaining a 
succession of flowers, but 








during the winter a few 
bulbs in pots, such as 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tu- 
lips, &c. Suchastructure 
will always pay for the 
use of an oil-stove to keep out the early autumn 
frost, and in a mild winter, if judiciously used, 


it might be the means of preserving the plants | 


altogther.—J. C. C. 

36.—Lantanas. — These are hard-wooded 
plants, and succeed in an ordinary greenhouse 
in the winter, and bedded outin the open in 
summer. The heads of flowers are similar to 
those of Verbenas, only smaller, but the smell 
from the leaves is objectionable to some. The 
young growths strike freely in spring or 
autumn if placed in a cold frame. If intended 
for the greenhouse, the young plants should be 
shifted on until they are in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots. In this sized pot they will flower freely 
for a long while. If wanted for planting in the 
open air, one-year-old plants are the best, They 


Oor ReADERS ILLUSTRATIONS: Eulalia gracillima. 
photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Es-ex. 
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It is quite hardy, free in growth, and flourishes | 


almost anywhere, but best in partial shade. It 
is beautiful, both in leaf and flower, and as the 
leaves are persistent, they have a delightful 
effect in winter and spring, and suggest pretty 
uses for the plant as a carpet to other things. 
The habit of growth is close and tufted, but the 
plant spreads rapidly by means of runners, like 
a Strawberry. The young leaves are of a pale 
green colour, conspicuously and prettily spotted 
and veined with red. As they grow old they 
become darker, but the coloured veins are 
always prominent. The flowers are tiny, pale 
creamy-white, and star-like, but so profusely 
borne that they make a charming and graceful 


_ effect. In a mass they somuch resemble a wreath 


of foam when seen from a short distance that 





! 


in doing justice to the 
noblerkinds. For autumn- 
blooming Phloxes and 
Michaelmas Daisies are a 
host in themselves, and 
besides there are such first-rate things as the 
Japan Anemone in several forms, Torch Lilies 
in number, Galtonia candicans, Sedum specta- 
bile, hardy Sunflowers, Montbretias, Pentste- 
mons, and Heleniums. This selection might be 
greatly extended, but it indicates and suggests 
ample for you to begin with. 

Arums in a pond.—Until the present 
winter there has been no difficulty in growing 
Arums in a pond; but how they will appear 
now I am rather anxious to know, as, according 
to my experience, a very ordinary winter kills 
the leaves and stems below the water-mark. 
The ice has been unusually thick, and so it will 
not surprise me to hear that in many cases the 
plants have been quite killed. In ordinary 
winters they are safe from frost if the roots are 




























































































































































2 feet below the surface of the water. If you 
have any plants in pots drop them in the pond 
in the positions you think best. If the leaves 
are not long enough to float on the surface, do 
not trouble. The new ones that are formed 
will come to the surface, and if they do not rise 
above it they will float on the top. The flower- 
scapes will rise erect in the usual way.— 


J.C. C. 





ORCHIDS. 


—_— 


MASDEVALLIAS. 


THe Masdevallias form a very charming family, 
and are easily grown by amateurs in a cool 
house, like the Odontoglossums. A winter 
temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. suits 





Masdeyallia tovarensis. 


them admirably, and during the hottest of 
summer weather the nearer the thermometer 
can be kept at from 65 degs. to 70 degs. the 
better, for Masdevallias, like many other Orchids 
from elevated localities in both old and new 
worlds, are often injured when grown under 
glass by our hot and dry summers. A cool and 
moisture-laden atmosphere, with ample but not 
draughty ventilation at night, as well as in the 
daytime, is the best treatment for Masdevallias 
and Odontoglossums, A compost of fresh 
fibrous peat, having a small addition of dried 
horse-droppings and turfy loam, suits them 
well, and it will be found best to pot them in 
small pots, thoroughly well drained. They 
require liberal watering when growing both at 
the roots and in the atmosphere, but if the 
compost becomes sour or stagnant through bad 
drainage they will speedily succumb. Mix a 
fair proportion of coarse silver-sand with this 
compost. The two best kinds are M. Veitchi, 
which has curious orange-red flowers, and the 
pure-white M. tovarensis, both being illustrated. 


INDIAN CROCUS. 


PLEIONES, or, as they arecommonly called, Indian 
Crocuses, are highly valued for producing a 
brilliant effect during the late autumn and 
winter months. These plants are closely re- 
lated to the genus ‘‘Ccelogyne,” but require 
quite different treatment, and during the past 
season it has been very interesting to notice the 
fine specimens in so many collections, which 
would indicate that they are becoming more 
thoroughly appreciated. Many growers object 
ito Pleiones because they lose their foliage before 
the flowers appear; but this may be easily 
remedied by arranging the plants with Maiden- 
hair and other Ferns, when their delicately- 
coloured blossoms show to great advantage. 
There are several very distinct species in this 
family, but possibly the one most generally cul- 
tivated is P. humilis and its variety tricolor 
which have been making a fine display 
this season in some establishments, This 


plant is dwarf in habit, producing somewhat 
fine flowers about 


flask-shaped bulbs, with 
2} inches to 3 inches across, the sepals and petals 
being white, fiushed with pale rose-lilac 
whilst the large lip is beautifully fringed, 
veined, and spotted with amethyst-purple. In 
the variety (tricolor) the ground colour between 





the purple veins is orange, brown, and yellow. 
The Indian Crocuses are natives of India, grow- 
ing on the summit of the Khasya Hills and other 
mountains at considerable elevation ; and 
nearly all the kinds the foliage drops off before 
the flowers appear. 
or two species which retain their foliage until 
after the blooming season is past. 
succeed best in shallow pans, which should be 
quite half filled with good drainage, and a com- 
post used consisting of two-thirds peat and the 
remaining portion of Sphagnum Moss, and a 
little leaf-mould, with the addition of some sharp 
silver sand. 
should be done annually, is shortly after the 
flowers are past, when very little or no water 
should be given until the plants begin to start 
into growth. 
manure will be beneficial. 
however, gradually cease when the leaves begin 
to change to a yellowish colour. 
will succeed well in a cooler temperature than 
the majority of kinds, and if placed in a cool- 
house whilst in flower, the blossoms will con- 
tinue in full beauty for several weeks, and by 
growing two or three varieties a good succession 
may be maintained throughout the whole winter 
from early in October until the end of February. 


I am in receipt of a bulb of this Cattleya from 
‘Constant Reader” under the name of C. 
amethystina, and who states that ‘‘ Until a few 
weeks ago the plant appeared well, but instead 
of the bloom pushing out, as was expected, the 
sheath turned brown, and canker set in, with 
the result that the bulb became quite rotten. 
This is the second season the same thing has 
occurred.” 
appointing, and from the appearance of the bulb 
to hand, and without any information respecting 
his mode of treatment, 1 should say the whole 
damage has been caused by keeping the plant 
too wet in a too cold temperature, for 45 degs. is 
too low for these plants, and, no doubt, if that 
was the temperature several weeks ago, it is still 
much reduced during the very severe weather 
we are now experiencing. 
native of Brazil, and, like others in this section 
of the genus, requires a temperature not much 
under 70 degs. in the summer months, and at 
which time it will be in active growth. 
then that the plants require a good supply of 
water; but even at that time care should be 
taken that the water is not applied direct to 
the young growth, or injury will be the result. 
Syringe between 
atmosphere in a humid condition until the 
growths are completed, when, although they 
must not be allowed to get quite dry, very 
much less is needed—in fact, only sufficient to 
keep the 
condition. 
is far better to allow the plants to become too 
dry than to keep them too wet, and during 
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I know very well that the plants of any new 
sorts are very small when first received, and 
that it takes a year or two to get them strong. If 
yours are in the same condition all will be wellin 
due time. If such is not the case, the cause of 
their not flowering is one of two things—either 
that they are growing too much in the shade, 
or the spring frost destroys the blossom-buds.— 
J.C. C 
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OLD SEEDS. 
THERE is more vitality in some kinds of seeds 
when they have been kept over a year than is com- 
monly supposed; but much depends upon the 
way they are kept during the year, and the 
degree of vitality possessed in the first place. 
In my own case, any seeds left over at the end of 
the season are each kept in their paper packets 
and placed in a box, the lid of which is never 
quite closed. The box is then placed on the top 
of a cupboard in a room in which there is a fire 
during the autumn and winter. Treated in this 
way the seeds are kept quite dry, because the 
air admitted to the box prevents damp accumu- 
lating. Some of the most unlikely-looking seeds 
contain a far greater amount of vitality than 
larger and more solid ones. To me the most | 
surprising are Verbena and Zinniaseeds, Having | 
packets of these left over from last year I, a fort- 
night ago, sowed a part of eachin boxes of soil and 
placed them in a warm house ; the result. is that | 
1 have as good a percentage of plants as I had 
last year when the seed was new. Petunia-seed 
is not quite so good, but the percentage is high 
enough to pay for the trouble, Phlox Drum- 
mondi and the Annual Sunflower appear to be 
a failure; while Carnation-seed, saved by my- 
self three years ago, is growing as well as it did 
the first season after it was ripe. Mignonette, 
kept over from 1893, is very satisfactory. 
Stock-seed of my own saving I have known 
to be quite as good at the end of the 
third year as the first. Aster-seed is not 
so reliable. Vegetable seeds vary in the same 
way. If kept quite dry in paper bags Broad 
Beans will grow as well the second season as the 
first ; but so far as my experience goes Kidney- 
shaped Beans are worthless after the first year. 
Peas are somewhat of a mystery, the wrinkled 
sorts retaining more vitality than the round 
ones. Last season’s Champion of England gave 
a percentage of 40 in the open ground. Under 
glass at the present time William Hurst shows 


The best time for repotting, which 


When in full vigour weak liquid- 
The watering must, 


This species 


M. B 





CATTLEYA INTERMEDIA. 





There is no doubt this is very dis- 


This species is a 


Stas 


the pots, and keep the 


bulbs and leaves in a healthy 
When the temperature is low, it 


December, January, and February the ther- 
mometer should not fall much below 60 degs. 
in the daytime, and about 5 degs. less during 
the nights. C. intermedia was first intro- 
duced into this country about seventy 
years ago from Rio de Janeiro, and, conse- 
quently, according to the rules of nomen- 
clature, this being its first name, the Conti- 
nental name of C. amethystina must only be 
regarded as asynonym. ‘This species is spread 
over a very large portion of Brazil, and nume- 
rous consignments are from time to time im- 
ported. Amongst these have appeared several 
fine varieties, which, however, only differ from 
the typical form in the colour of their blooms. 
The bulbs are somewhat cylindrical in form, 
and usually grow about a foot in height, each 
furnished at the apex with a pair of short, 
thick, oblongleaves. These are very persistent, 
and will remain upon the plants for a consider- 
able time. The flowers are borne from three 
to five upon a spike, usually about the months 
of April, May, and June, and individually 
measure over 4 inches in diameter, and vary in 
colour from white (sepals and petals) to light 
purple, the lip being always of a clear, rich 
purple. M. B. 





Masdevallia Veitchi. 


about 60 per cent. of healthy plants. Aspara- 
gus seed sown in the open ground in April will - 
vegetate as freely the second year as the first. 
Carrot-seed has been known to give a fair per- 
centage of plants when eight years old. Lettuce- 
seed appears to be uncertain; it requires very 
carefully keeping to retain its vitality. Onion 
seed is, perhaps, the most disappointing of any, 
if kept over, but I think this is chiefly owing to 
the crops being secured before the seeds are pro- 
perly matured. In dealing with old seeds sown 
in the open ground there is no doubt that it is 
better to be a few days too late than too early 
in sowing them, as the warmer the ground is at 
sowing-time the better results will be obtained. 
When the ground is wet aud cold they are more 
likely to perish before they have time to start 





6.—Culture of Pecnies.—I cannot under- 
stand why your Ponies do not flower. They 
generally do so. when they make good growth, 
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into growth, owing to the want of vitality to 
resist unfavourable influences, Deep sowing 
should also be avoided. In every case it 
will be better to sprinkle dry soil over the seeds 
when they are young than to bury them too 
deeply. J.C. C. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


IVY CARPETS. 


THERE are so many forms of Ivy and the varia- 
tions are so numerous, whilst in all aspects and 
under all conditions it is perfectly hardy, that 
it might be used in different ways and adorn 
gardens more extensively than it does. If walls 
are wanted for other things, there may be 
common trees upon whose stems choice Ivies 
might easily be established. There could be no 
better way than this for growing many kinds, 
so as to be able to see their differences and 
variations ; and it would, no doubt, keep them 
true to character, as some say that if allowed 
to run at will over the ground the smaller 
forms lose somewhat of their distinctness. 
There may be little in this, as few have tried 
them to any extent as carpets such as we see of 
the common Ivy in woods and upon hedge- 
banks, where, by the way, it is often prettily 
interspersed with wild flowers. It is well 
known that the Ivy will thrive directly beneath 
wide-spreading branching trees, and although 
occasionally used as a last resource when Grass 
has failed through semi-darkness or drip, I 
think it would be a great gain to make a point 
of planting it in this way much more freely. 
Nor need it be confined to spots beneath trees, 
as in pleasure-grounds there are many open 
grassy spots near walks, &c., that are mown once 
or twice a year for appearance sake. Here we 
have a chance to reduce summer labour, add to 
the pretty features of the place, and this 
without encroaching upon the Grass. Ivy 
carpets come within the possibilities of the 
majority who have gardens of any extent. 
The word carpet is not here used in a formal 
sense, and I would suggest more freedom than 
is allowed to rings of Ivy beneath trees 
extending just as far as the branches spread, 
and kept in rigid regularity. My meaning will 
be made clearer by the following notes: A piece 
of grassy sloping ground beside a walk and 
varying in width from 2 yards to 6 yards, backed 
up by Hollies and partly by Oaks, was dug over, 
except just round the Oak stems, where the 
Grass was left with access to and from the walk 
just enough to admit of a seat. The Ivies were 
then planted informally, and at the same time, 
to vary the feature, Iris fcetidissima, Solomon’s 
Seal, and hardy Ferns were interspersed here 
and there, keeping each as much as possible in 
its own group. The Ivy shoots being pegged 
down to the ground, they are kept in position, 
and no doubt will root wherever they touch. 
Among the kinds used are the Irish Ivy in its 
green and variegated forms, H. dentata, H. 
Reegneriana, rhomboidea obovata, which else- 
where has proved admirable grown in this way, 
the rich green Emerald Gem, himalaica, pedata, 
Caenwoodiana, palmata, lobata, and a few silver 
and golden kinds, which, perhaps, are the most 
likely to revert to original forms. There can 
be no possible objection to planting Ivy in this 
way, and a host of other things, as, for example, 
many spring bulbs might be planted as well, for 
if they eventually were unable to make their 
way through a dense and vigorous growth, it 
would not be till after several seasons. Another 
idea worth following up is to take the tree 
Ivies—that is, those that assume a bushy habit 
of growth. They are most interesting, but 
somewhat ata discount, hardly obtainable in 
nurseries, as no demand exists for them in 
gardens. Anu orange-berried kind now offered 
should arouse more interest in them. Tree 
Ivies planted at distances permitting of perfect 
development and carpeted with creeping kinds, 
would be a charming variation of the same idea. 
A. H. 





6.—Fruit-trees for a shrubbery bor- 
der.—I cannot recommend you to plant frhit- 
trees under the shade of large trees with a view 
to their being productive in the way of fruit. 
For ornament they may do fairly well, and as 
a fringe to a shrubbery ; but there are too many 
roots of trees in the soil already for fruit-trees 
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to bear profitably. For ornament Cherries, 
Pears, and Apples are the best, and the present 
is a good time to plant.—J. C. C. 





YEW ARCHES. 
THE common Yew has all dignity of the noble 
Cedars, but is more graceful, with its wide- 
spreading branches clothed in a feathery spray 
of drooping twigs. Yet such is the love for 
exotic things, that those who do most planting 
pass by the best of evergreen trees, and plant 
instead others of doubtful merit and scanty 
beauty, such as sombre Wellingtonias. No soil, 
situation, or place apparently comes amiss to it. 
Some of the noblest Yew-trees in the South of 
England stand on the North Downs, exposed to 
all the winds that blow from every quarter, and 
though stretching out their arms far and wide, 
they withstand the storms of centuries and 
rarely suffer injury. Such a tree deserves more 
attention, and should be more frequently seen 
in and about our houses and gardens, especially 
ag it is unwise to put it in fields, meadows, or 
any place frequented by cattle. Without a 
doubt, our gardens are the poorer from planting 
so many coniferous trees of uncertain hardiness 
and little beauty, to the almost entire exclusion 
of the Yew, which is dubbed common, and de- 
spised, accordingly, bv those who think that a 
tree from the Rocky Mountains must, of neces- 
sity, be infinitely better than a native one from 
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| that the nurserymen have not been slow to 


perpetuate and increase any form differing in 
growth from that of the parent. Not a few of 
these garden forms, however, are dwarfed into 


| insignificance compared with the parent tree, 


and have little garden value. The best of them 
is that called the Irish Yew, a tree most 
distinct in aspect and funereal in effect as seen 
in many gardens, where it has been planted in 
rows besides walks, or dotted promiscuously 
about, and by rigid training and tying in made 
to look about as elegant in form as a sugar- 
cone. The Irish Yew untrained is a very hand- 
some and distinct tree, and the custom or fashion 
which has decreed that it shall be formally 
trained is both absurd and needless. Probably 
no tree has been a greater victim of the shears 
than the Yew. Most people know something 
of the old clipping craze of the past called 
topiary work. In those days there were fewer 
shrubs and flowers to plant in gardens, and 
people sought variation in mechanical ways. 
It is to be hoped that no one now thinks of clip- 
ping a Yew, distorting its form, unless it has 
been planted for a purpose, to make an arch, a 
summer-house, or a hedge. Then, of course, we 
are no longer dealing with it as a tree, only so far 
as it ig subservient to our wants. For making 
hedges in gardens it has many merits, and is of 
long endurance; but nowadays, when every 
inch of ground space is precious, walls are built 
in preference to planting hedges which need 























Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: Yew arch. Engraved for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from 
a photograph sent by Mr. Scott, Betton Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


our own hills. At the same time, as the Yew is 
growing up into a tree of dignity and beauty it 
will furnish us with all the shelter and privacy 
that we need about our homes. A great many 
who plant solely to secure these things, and take 
no heed of what the trees will ultimately 
become, make such a ‘bad choice of things that 
after a few years the result is as poor as if 
nothing had been attempted. The Laurels grow 
leggy and naked below, and the Spruces, having 
lost their lower branches, in the natural order of 
things, become sorry spectacles the higher they 
raise their heads. Notso the Yew, which, with 
timely attention in the matter of thinning if in 
groups, spreads outwards, retaining its earliest 
branches, which sit upon the ground, and 
for several generations there will be no 
nakedness or exposure. For this purpose, there- 
fore, it is as good as anything that can be had, 
whilst those who have more space at command, 
and plant good trees in groups, really ought not 
to ignore the Yew, which will give them much 
pleasure in their own lifetime, whilst develop- 
ment in beauty proceeds with age and increased 
stature, and no one who admires true beauty 
will question the wisdom of the planter. 
Planting this tree is attended with no difficulties, 
as it appears to have no dislike in regard to soil. 
In that which is light and gravelly, or that 
which is deep and tenacious, especially the 
shallow soil on the chalk, the Yew is 
always the same rich, handsome, evergreen 
tree. All this refers to the wild tree itself, but 
a glance at any good catalogue of trees shows 








attention, whilst they rob surrounding soil 
where other plants are desired. The forming of 
arches (as the one illustrated), arbours, or hedges 
with Yews is, however, a rather slow process, 
requiring care and patience ; but for the benefit 
of any who may wish to do so, I may remark 
that they can procure trees specially trained 
and adapted for the work. They are obtainable 
from the best tree and shrub nurseries under the 
name of hedging Yews. Those of upright 
growth are specially selected, and the side 
branches kept cut in. In making hedges an 
immediate result may be secured by close plant- 
ing, but care and skill for a number of years are 
essential to secure the formation of a good arch. 


39.—Button-hole flowers. — Selected 
forms of the Marguerite Carnations will, I think, 
suit you, as they are so easily grown ; but a night 
temperature of 50 degs. will be better than 
10 degs. less. Sow the seed now, and in June 
set out the plants in good ground. In the 
autumn take them up and pot any that will 
give the colour you want. Ina house not kept 
any warmer than yours I have some plants 
showing plenty of flower-buds now, but they 
did not make any progress during the late frosty 
weather.—J. C. C. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. ; well bound in 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


7.— Heating a greenhouse. — You 
should have stated whether your house is a 
lean-to or span-roof, but I conclude it is the 
latter. Ifso, a flow and return pipe each side 
would only keep out frost, and barely that, 
unless you had a good boiler and attended to 
the fire rather late at night. Three rows of 
4-inch pipes would not keep the temperature up 
to more than 60 degs. during such severe frost 
as we have just passed through, and as that 
is high enough for the night temperature of any 
plants usually grown in English gardens I do 
not see what more you want. If you require 
more heat than this you must add more pipes. 
—J. C. C. 

Carnations for July show (J. Bishop). 
—I began repotting my Carnations on Friday, 
the first of March, this season, but as I have 
other work to do, and a large number to repot, 
probably I shall not finish until the end of 
March. This is a very late spring, and the 
plants have not yet shown much signs of growth ; 
therefore, if they are repotted any time during 
this or next month they will be in good time. 
The best potting-soil is a good fibrous loam, 
sufficiently decayed to kill the Grass-roots ; add 
to this a fourth part of decayed manure, with as 
much leaf-mould and sand, if the loam is heavy. 
The sized pots I use are those termed 24’s and 
16’s. They are 8 inches and 9 inches diameter, 
inside measure. ‘Two or three plants are put 
into each, according to their size or the vigour 
of constitution, Sometimes the plants are 
quite strong and large enough for two of them 
to go into a 9-inch pot. ‘‘ What shall I feed 
them with?” This means, I presume, how they 
are to be treated as regards manure-water, &c. 
In answer to this, Inever use manure-water, and 
bone-dust used in the soil has sometimes done 
mischief. All that is necessary is to give them 
a slight surface-dressing of a compost of equal 
parts loam, leaf-mould, and decayed manure. 
‘his, spread upon the surface of the soil about 
the middle of May, gives greater vigour to the 
plants, and causes the blooms to grow to a 
larger size. ‘Three blooms only are allowed on 
a plant for exhibition.—J. Douenas. 

Sacred Lilies and Tulips. — Seeing 
several advertisements in your paper of Chinese 
Sacred or Joss Lilies, I wondered whether they 
could be planted with success at the present 
time to flower in about two months. In October 
last I planted some Duc Van Thol Tulips in 
pois, and most of them have come up very 
straggling and thin. Only one flower has 
appeared as yet, and that looks withered, and I 
doubt very much whether it will ever reach 
maturity. They are in a fairly warm room, 
and ina sunny position. I should be very much 
obliged if you would tell me what I ought to do 
in both th: above cases.—FREDK. HINDE. 

* * It is late now to start these or any other 
bulbs ; but if the roots are not gone too far, 
there is no reason why they should not flower 
yet. It is impossible to state the cause of 
the failure of the Van Thol Tulips. The fault 
may be in the bulbs themselves, w hich may have 
been weak or imperfectly ripened (bear in mind 
that the last was a very bad season), or they 
have been planted in unsuitable soil, kept too 
far from the glass, or mismanaged in some way. 

Streptosolen(Browallia) Jamesoni— 
Could any of the readers of GARDENING give me 
any information respecting the culture of 
Streptosolens? I got a small plant last summer, 
and it grew freely, though showing no bloom 
until two or three months ago, when the lower 
leav.s began to turn yellow and fall off. As it 
was pot-bound I repotted it, and it is now in a 
G-inch pot. The lower leaves still continue to 
change colour and fall off, the lower part of the 
stems being quite bare. It is quite free from 
blight and has been kept ina temperature of 
about 50 degs. to 60 degs. Ishould be glad to 
know the cause of its failure, the sort of treat- 
ment it prefers, and the time of year at which 
it should bloom ?—F. C. D. 

* * This is aspring or early summer-flowering 
subject of comparatively easy culture. You 
a parently obtained the plant too Jate to bloom 
‘ast year, and we are somewhat surprised that 
it has shown for bloom already. Being repotted 
in the depth of winter would largely account 
tor the leaves falling. The proper time to shift 


plants of this class is in the spring or early 
autumn. Leave it alone, watering carefully, 
until the pot is full of roots, when the plant 
should be cut back lightly and afterwards re- 
potted. It only requires ordinary greenhouse 
treatment. 

Sickly Ferns (Croton).—Your Fern is 
injured by the cold after potting. You potted 
it too early, and in such a season Ferns would 
require later potting. Have you overwatered 
since repotting? as this will often cause the 
injury. Another cause might be that your plants 
were dry at potting ; if so, the water does not go 
through the old ball, only the new soil. The 
compost was good. We would advise you to 
examine your plants, and, if dry, soak in a pail 
of water, and then keep closer for a few weeks. 
Shade and water carefully, and do not give food 
of any kind till you get robust growth. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Ep1ToR of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used ir 
the paper, When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be send to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those*who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 








61.—Tree-Pceonies.—Will you kindly tell me how 
to propagate Tree-Peonies, and what stocks to use ?— 
AUGUST RAISER. 

62.—_Leptospermum lanigerum.—Will it be 
safe to grow this shrub in Devonshire and in a12-in. pot ? 
Will you inform me the soil to use and general treatment 
required ?—AMATEUR. 

63.—Mina lobata.—Would you kindly inform me as 
to the cultivation of Mina lobata, and if the bulbs lifted in 
the autumn would do to replant following spring? Or 
should it be grown from seed each year ?—C. E. 


64.—Flowers and vegetables for show.— 
Would you kindly tell me the right time to plant the 
following: Broad Beans, Second Early Peas, Ten-Week 
Stocks, and Asters, s0 that I can have them for show 
about end of July or first week in August ?—Gxo. Bisnor. 


65-—Artificial manure for Chrysanthe- 
muins.—Would you tell me the proper way to use 
Thomson’s Vine-Manure? Should it be in a liquid form or 
mixed with soil at potting, and is nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia good for Chrysanthemums? If so, how 
often should nitrate of soda and Thomson’s Manure be 
used 7—E. B. 

66.—Fuchsias and Pelarzoniums for show. 
—I have some Fuchsias that have been dry all the winter 
just breaking, and some strong plants of Pelargoniums 
that were cut back in the autumn, and have shoots about 
2 inches I wish to have both ready for show about 
middie of August. Any hints as to potting, feeding, 
and stopping will greatly oblige ?—J. 

67. — Ivy -leaved Pelargoniums against 
vwoodwork.—In a small lean-to conservatory I have 
two Ivy-leaved ‘‘ Geraniums ;” they are nailed up the wood- 
work and are now 4 feet or 5 feet long, with several 
branches. Please let me know in your next number, if 
possible, if I should prune them down in any way, or let 
them grow, as they are in 6-inch pots ?—KINn@sron, 


68.—Plants for a ditch-side.—A ditch 50 yards 
long runs through my garden, it drains some fields ; there 
is generally a little water trickling through, but it dries 
up occasionally in summer; subsoil sandy clay. I should 
like to know what plants would do best in such a situation 
(on the edges of ditch)? I want something effective and 
bold, as the garden is large. Amongst other things what 
kind of Bamboo and Fern would be the most suitable to 
form bold clumps? and would it assist them to put special 
soil round roots when planting? An early answer would 
much oblige.—HoRNSEY. 








T'o the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


69.—Rose W. A. Richardson (W. Taylor),— 
Doubtless your Rose-tree has been grafted or budded on 
another stock, and the canker has eaten into the plant just 
at the portion where the junction was made. We fear 
there is no cure, as the sap cannot ascend through the 
decayed portion. This is a great fault with Rose-trees 
budded or grafted, and many die when they get of a cer- 
tain age and at a time when the plants should give a good 
return. Syringe freely the bark and assist new growth, 





70.—_Lettuces (An Old Subscriber ).—Both the varie- 
ties you inquire about may be obtained direct from the 
Messrs. Veitch, King’s-road, Chelsea. Lorthois is an excel- 
lent early variety, and you will get it true from the firm 
named. Golden Queen is the earliest of the two named, 
and of a particularly delicate flavour. 

71,-Cauliflower (2. Hitchines).—We should not 
care to grow plants from seeds as you describe, as 
you are growing from a bad parent. Such plants doubt- 
less would grow remarkably well (too much so, in fact), 
and probably they will be all leaf and little head. Plant 
in limited quantity, as it is difficult to know whether they 
will head. If they do the plants will be of poor quality. 

72._Sickly ‘‘ Geraniums” (A Subscriber).—Your 
plants are injured with the cold and damp. Weare in- 
clined to think you have had a low temperature, with 
excess of moisture. You do not give any details as to 
temperatures or kind of house the plants are grown in, so 
that under the circumstances it is difficult to advise. With 
more sun-heat the plants will soon recover. Water care- 
fully and keep warmer for a time so as to get new roots, 
and repot, if necessary, when in active growth. 


73.—Ornamental fruit-trees for shrubbery 
(Pomona).—You may plant the Crabs, of which there is 
a good selection. They are most ornamental, but you can- 
not expect very good results in shade. We would not ad- 
vise you to plant fruit-trees under tall trees, as they can- 
not thrive in such positions. The shrubs you name 
would be useless. Plant such trees as Privet, Aucuba of 
sorts, Berberis, Box in variety, Euonymus japonicus, 
Laurel (common and Portugal), and Common Yews ; 
Rhododendron ponticum, if your soil will permit. 

74.-Diplacus glutinosus (St. Brannocks).—You 
can take cuttings of this plant. Then select shoots 
2inches to 4 inches long, with a very small portion of 
bark attached, or a bit of the older wood. Choose young 
shoots and strike them in sandy soil in a warm house or 
frame. When rooted repot each cutting into 3-inch 
pots and grow on. Another method is to cut off the 
young points, insert them in sand in pans, and keep 
close and moist until rooted, placing the pan over warm 
pipes. Cover over the top with a sheet of glass. They 
will bloom freely this season. 

75,—Daphne indica (J. F. C.).—Your plants are in 
a bad way. Daphnes require very little water in the 
winter, and soon go wrong if overpotted. It would have 
been better to have repotted later when growth was more 
vigorous. They require little heat, 50 degs. being ample. 
We do not think frost can have improved them, but 
doubtless the plants received a check through potting 
and overwatering them. Your Arum Lilies may have 
suffered from frost if yellow, but one does not know 
how you have treated the plants. Keep them rather 
warmer, and water carefully to get new growth. 


76.—Hucalyptus-plants.—Could you kindly tell 
me what to do with a Eucalyptus-plant? In the beginning 
of winter I took it into the house ; it was then over 9 feet 
high, with large branches spreading out. Now all the 
branches are dead and the top seems dead also. Would 
it be any use to cnt it down ?—Topsy. 

** Weare afraid the plant is dead, but as the Hucalyp- 
tus is of very rapid growth this is not so annoying as 
when a plant of slow growth is killed. 


"7—Double-spathed Arum.—Possibly it may © 
only be that I have never seen such a thing before, while, 
in fact, the sport may frequently occur, and yet, as it 
may be really a curiosity, I send a very roughly executed 
sketch of an Arum in my conservatory having the ons 
spadix ensheathed in two distinct spathes.—LIzut,-GENERAL 
A, W. BAMFIELD, 

*.* A correspondent also recently wrote about two 
spathes toan Arum, but this is not so common as one 
might suppose. It is a freak, and often the result of 
generous cultivation. 


78.—Peas and paraffin.—Would someone kindly 
inform me if it would make any difference to the taste of 
Peas if they were put in paraflin-oil before planting ? How 
long should they be kept in the oil? I have been told it 
is a good thing to keep mice away, and I have them in 
my garden 7—W. G. 

** The parajin will not have the slightest effect upon 
the flavour of the Peas, for in the course of a weck or so tt 
will have been all absorbed by the soil. If the seed is left 
in the oil for more than twenty minutes at the outside the 
germinating power will suffer seriously A much better 
plan is to roll the Peas in mw thick mixture of red-lead 
and water, which does no harm to the Pea-, cannot 
evaporate, and entirely prevents mice eating thei. 


79._-Gardening books,—Which are the best books 
on gardening for reference and information generally ? Not 
to exceed £7.—CONSTANT READER. 


*.* Thomson’s ‘‘ Gardener's Assistant,” last edition 
30s. ; Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Horticulture,” 4 vols., 
£3; “English Flower Garden,” 15s. ; “ Treasury oj 
Botany,” 2nd edition, 2 vols, 98. ; Johnson's ‘ Cottage 
Gardener’s Dictionary,” last edition. These are general 
works of reference, and all are most useful. 


80.—Tropzeolum tuberosum.—I have a box 
6 feet long, 7 inches deep, and 7 inches wide in my green- 
house, in which I grew ‘‘Geraniums” last year. Would 
this box do for Tropeolum tuberosum? At what distance 
apart must the tubers be planted, and how deep? And 
when must they be planted 7—E. G. LORNE. 


*.* No doubt the plant mentioned would grow well in 
such a@ box, though as a rule the tuberous-rooted Tropceo- 
lums thrive best with a free root-run. This kind 
delights in light sandy soil and a warm situation. Give 
it plenty of water while in growth, with some weak liquid- 
manure about twice a week. 

81.—Worms in lawn.—In my lawn, containing 
about 400 square yards, there isa large quantity of worms, 
which makes it look very unsightly, especially after the 
Jawn-mower has been over it. I understand lime-water 
will kill them. Please say if this is correct, and, if so, how, 
and in what quantity, is it to be applied ?—G. A. D. 

** In dry weather lime-water will prove very beneficial ; 
but if at all moist a better plan is to go over the lawn in 
the evening with a porous bag of fresh lime in powder and 
a stick. A few doses of this, with or without a sprinkling 
of soot, will soon banish the worms, 
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$2.—Mistletoe berries.—Will you please inform 
me where I may get ripe Mistletoe berries or seeds for 
planting on Apple-trees ?—CurisTMAs, 

“* As faras we are aware, these are not offered by any 
seed firm. Your best plan will -be to either collect the 
berries when ripe yourself, or else ‘to employ someone who 
understands the subject to obtain them for you. 


83.—Rabbits destroying shrubs.—Owing to the 
late severe frost the rabbits have stripped the bark off a 
great many trees, Hollies and White Broom having 
suffered the most. Can the stems be covered or painted, 
or will everything have to be cut back down to the ground? 
Please suggest treatment ?—Mac. 

** Tf the trees are barked entirely round no painting of 
the stems will save them, but if only partially it may assist 
them to paint the stems with a mixture of clay, soot, and 
eow-manure, mixed with water. Rabbits always bark 
Hollies in hard weather, and the proper thiny to do is to 
exclude them from those parts where these trees are 
grown. 

84.—Laurels injured by frost.—Will anyone tell 
me what I ought to do to my Laurels, which have all been 
burnt up by the late frost? Is it necessary to cut them to 
the ground, or will they recover and throw out new leaves 
this spring? A good many of the withered ones are some 
I planted last autumn.—A. B. F 

** Tt all depends upon the extent of theinjury. Many 
Laurels have been killed by the late frost, and t€ will per- 
haps lead people to plant other hardier and more beautiful 
things. The present aspect of many gardens is deplorable 
and acres of Laurels will have to be cut down to the 
ground, 


85.—Colour of Mahonia leaves.—Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to grow Mahonia with the crimson 
leaves and blood-red colours that flower vendors are now 
selling in the London streets, in branches? Has it to do 
with the soil, or is any chemical used, or is it a particular 
sort of Mahonia?—Rar. 

*.* The leaves are dyed the colour one sees them, and 
this dye stains the hands when the foliage is handled. It 
is an objectionable practice, almost as bad as the green 
Carnation perpetration that blossomed out two or three 
Yours wgo. 


86.—Public parks in London.—Please give 
names and where situated of public parks and gardens in 
and around London ?—TExas. 

*.~ The following are the names of the more important 
public parks near London. Hyde, Regent's, St. James’, 
Waterlow (Highgate), Finsbury, Battersea, Southwark, 
Victoria (Old¥lord), Dulwich, Brockwell (Herne Hiil), 
Ravenscroft Hammersmith), Kennington, Bushey (Hamp- 
ton Court), Kew Gardens (Kew), and Richmond Park and 
Gardens. Of course, there are many very small places, as 
playgrounds, besides wide open commons, as Wimbledon 
and Clapham. 


87.—Propagating frame.—I always have some 
difficulty in the spring in raising my annuals, &c., for bed- 
ding, and having seen advertisements of these frames I 
shall be obliged if you will inform me if they are to be 


‘ recommended instead of the hot-bed ?—PROPAGATOR, 


oF 


y* There arenow a good many kinds of the propagators 
mentioned to choose from, and though I cannot recommend 
any particular maker, some are undoubtedly better than 
others. A very good form of propagator has been fre- 
quently described in GARDENING lately, and this I know 
works well and have successfully used ut for years. As a 
rule, they will be found most useful, and with ordinary 
care superior to the ordinary hot-bed frame, both heat and 
moisture being under better contrel.—B. 


88.—W ood-ashes as manure.—I have a quantity 
of wood-ashes. Will you kindly tell me if I can distribute 
them over my flower-beds in the garden, which will soon 
be mulched with decayed stable-manure? Will they act 
together? Also can I use them with potting-soil in the 
conservatory where I grow ‘‘ Geraniums,” Fuchsias, Chrys- 
anthemums, &c.? Also are they beneficial to Ferns ?— 
H. A.S. 

*,* The chief active principle of wood-ashes is potash, and 
as this is also supplied to a ‘considerable extent by stable- 
manure, it is unnecessary to employ both together. At the 
same time, a good sprinkling of wood-ashes cannot possibly 
do any harm, and for certain crops, on light soil especially, 
they are highly beneficial, A moderate proportion, say a 
twentieth to fiftieth part, is a very desirable addition to 
potting soil for Chrysanthemums, &e., in particular, and 
will also impart colour and substance to Ferns. . 


89.—Araucaria imbricata.—One.of; my Arau- 
earias (‘‘ Monkey Puzzle”) has lost two of the top branches, 
which were struck off by snow thrown from the top of the 
house. A white oil is exuding from the wound; will 
it be fatal? What can be done to save the tree? Not 
many can be got to grow-here (East Hull), and I do not 
want to lose one of themsif I can help it.—Monkry, 

*.* The bleeding will i be necessarily fatal, but if it 
continues should be stopped by the use of Thomson's 
Styptic. Of course, the symmetry of the plant is spoiled, 
but this cannot be helped. 


90.—Leaves of Tea Rose falling.—I should be 
glad if you would tell me the cause of leaves coming off Tea 
Roses? When I took to them beginning of December they 
were in greenhouse, badly infested with green-fly, I put 
them outside and cleaned them well, then shook them out 
and potted them in a good compost of stiff loamy turf and 
little manure, left them out until frost set in, then set 
them ‘at the coolest side of greenhouse, which got a little 
below 40 degs. on very cold nights. I kept them just moist 
at roots, and syringed them on bright mornings. They 
seemed to start into growth well, but as soon as the leaves 
came on them they fell off. Was the treatment at fault, 
or did the temperature get too low ?7—A YouNG BEGINNER. 

*.* In, the first place the growth of the plants was in all 
probability badly ripened, owing to the cold and wet 
summer and autumn, Then, as you say they were badly 
attacked by green-fly, which, of course, would tend to 
weaken the plants still farther ; and, lastly, they were 
repotted very late, and consequently not properly estab- 
lished when the fresh growth began. They ought to have 
been potted earlier, or else have been kept perfectly cool and 
quiet until the pots were getting full of roots. 


91.—Heating apparatus choked up.—OCould 
you tell me what is the matter with my heating-apparatus, 
which gets choked up with tarry soot? I have to clear 
it away every other day with a scraper, as a brush will not 
touch it. I burn coke and small coal, but as no one can 
tell me the cause I should be glad if you could do so. It is 
1 slow-combustion boiler.—Dupury. 

*.* No doubt it is the small coal that does the mischief. 
Ifthisis of at all a strong or bituminous nature it is sure 
to have the effect complained of, especially if the draught 
is not very sharp. Youhad better give up using the small 
coal, and burn only good coke, brocen small, or else nob- 
Se: of Anthracite coal, if the coke does not give sufficient 
reat, 

92.—Increase of Bulrushes.—A few years ago I 
planted a few Bulrush-roots in the river. They have now 
increased so enormously, and a large sandbank has 
formed, which in one place reaches almost half across the 
river. Can you tell me first how to get rid of all buta 
few at the edge of the river? And, secondly, how to 
prevent them each year from increasing ?—DESPONDENT. 

*,* As you cannot drain the river and pull out the roots, 
the neat best way is to pull up all that you do not require 
in summer when they are in full growth. The Bulrush is 
a tenacious thing, rambling far and wide, and the only 
way to prevent it spreading is to grow it in some enclosed 
space. 

93.—Dwarf plants for margin of shrub- 
beries.—What are the best low-growing flowers, plants, 
or bushes to plant round shrubberies, and plots containing 
Hollies and mixed trees and shrubs? I want something to 
fill up the space between the bushes and the turf round 
the plots.— Mac, 

** Many low shrubs are suitable for this purpose, such 
as Hardy Heaths, Cotoneasters, Gaultheria, Lavender, 
Rosemary, Lavender Cotton, Savin, and Barberries in 
several kinds. These in groups, varied by a selection of 
the larger hardy plants, would make effective margins. 
Some good foliage and flowering plants are Acanthus, 
Aralias, Asphodel, Astilbe rivularis, Borage, Crambe 
cordifolia, Hlymus arenarius, Hryngiums, Funkias, 
Lupins, Sunflowers, Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s Seat, 
Ponies, Polypodiums, and Michaelmas Daisies. 

Replies next week to Ashleigh, An Old Sub- 
scriber, etc. Several replies we have been compelled to 
leave over until next week. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer hee by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Mina.—We notice it in the catalogue of Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. It is not the same as atropur- 
purea, C. A. C. V.—At any good nursery you can 
get the White Everlasting Pea, Better apply to a nursery 
that deals more particularly with hardy plants.— A uber- 
gine.—We think the only way is to get plants. The price 
named does not seem excessive when we consider that they 
are in many cases practically new, We advise you to 
write to M. Latour-Marliac, Temple-sur-Lot, Garonne, 
France. Amateur.—We know of no book such as you 
describe, Cross-fertilisation is simply a matter of selecting 
suitable kinds to cross, knowing what two parents are 
likely to bring forth, The process itself is simple enough. 
The great point isto make a suitable selection of things 
to cross, FE, B.—Please write to H. J. Jones, Ryecroft 
Nurseries, Hither Green-lane, Lewisham. Polly.—We 
should think that the buds have been touched by frost, as 
they bear that appearance. 














NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Croton.—Santolina pectinata ; 
the other specimen seems to be near Sedum dendroideum, 
but cannot be sure without the flower. G. Ravenscroft. 
—1, Odontoglossum pulchellum ; 2, Celia bella ; and 3, 
Oncidium incurvum.— J. W. Hastings.—The fruit was 
too small and poor to name. 





Catalogues received.—Farm  Secds.—Messrs. 
W. P. Laird and Sinclair, Dundee. New Plants.— 
Messrs. Pitcher and Manda, United States Nurseries, 
Short Hills, New Jerzey, U.S.A.— Farm Seeds.— Messrs. 
Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester. Agricul- 
tural Seeds.—Messrs. Fotheringham and King, Dumfries. 
Supplementary Catalogue.—Messrs. Ellwanger and 
Barry, Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. Farm 
Seeds —The Yorkshire Seed Establishment, Hull. 
Seeds.—Messrs. Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, N.B. 
Choice Plants.—E. Schmitt, Lyons, France. Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, etc.—Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
Sussex.——Japanese and other Lilies, Hardy Peren- 
nials.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent 
Garden, 























BIRDS. 


94—The best Pigeons.—Will someone please tell 
me which are the best and cheapest Pigeons, and how much 
they cost ?—Buzz, Upton Knoll. 

95.—Canaries mou Hy set have two Canaries, 
and they are moulting. Would you kindly advise me as 
to their treatment? I feed them with Carter’s mixed bird- 
seeds, and give them sugar occasionally.—C. E. 

*,* Although Canaries usually moult but once a year, 
they will sometimes be found to be casting some feathers if 
kept in a high, artificial temperature, and this also tends 
to weaken them and bring on iliness. When moulting, 
however, their cages should be protected from cold, espect- 
ally at night time, the covering being gradually removed 
on their recovery. During the moulting some hard-boiled 
egg and bread-crumbs may be supplied, also Maw-seed. 
Neither Saffron nor Liquorice should be put into the 
drinking water, as is the common practice, but a piece of 
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cleantron, which becoming oxydized on the surface of the 
water communicates to it a tonic property. Toast and 
water is also good during the moult, and a piece of old 
mortar or chalk may be given at times for the birds to 
peck at. Carter's bird-seed is good as a staple food, but 
the sugar should be discontinued, as sweets will rende 
the birds sickly, hinder their moulting, and spoil their 
appetite. Birds supplied with sweet cakes and the like do 
not moult well and easily.—S. S. G. 

Staple food for Thrushes. — Will 
‘S. 8. G.” kindly tell me how to prepare a good 
staple food for Thrushes ?—H. A. 58. 

*.* A good staple food for the Song Thrush 
may consist of Oat-flour (known as Fig-dust) 
and Pea-meal, mixed with milk or water to the 
consistency of a crumbling paste. This, with 
almost any kind of cooked food that does not 
contain salt, such as puddings, vegetables, and 
custard will keep the captive in good health. A 
snail occasionally will be a great treat, and if a 
large stone be placed at the bottom of the cage 
the bird will amuse itself by breaking the shell 
of the snail upon it as it would in a wild state. 
Lean raw meat, given in small quantities and 
cut small, may be supplied once or twice a 
week. The Thrush is a hardy bird in confine- 
ment, and will live a long time under good and 
careful treatment. It should be supplied with 
abundance of water both for bathing and drink- 


ing.—S. 8. G. 





WINTER AND SPRING PICTURES. 


Tuer Editor of the Garden and Gardeniny 
Illustrated offers the following prizes : 

The dismal idea of the old poets that winter 
was a miserable time we do not feel to be 
true. We have so many beautiful things 
about us, many of which are better seen in 
winter than in summer—that is, if we have 
things to see. Of prospects like the raw 
square graves in Hyde Park we have too many 
examples, and they are certainly not very 
inspiring in a photograph or any other way. 
But in real gardens and British home land- 
scapes and parks there are beautiful pictures 
in winter and spring, and we propose to 
give prizes for views of them. For these 
prizes the time will remain open till the last 
day in May. Among the things which are 
seen as well in winter or early spring as in 
summer, if not better, the foliage being off 
many trees, are— 

Pleasure ground pictures, where the effects 
are often finer in the winter than in the summer, 
owing to the presence of evergreen summer- 
leafing trees. Houses on the beautiful sites 
where trees come into the composition. Water- 
side pictures. Rock gardens, natural or artifi- 
cial. Wild gardening effects in spring—v.e., 
Narcissus in Grass and early bulbs in the turf, 
and other naturalised flowers in hedgerows, by 
wood or pleasure ground walks, or in any like 
positions. Groups of plants in houses orin rooms. 


Snow pictures are excluded, otherwise we 
leave full freedom to those who compete to 
elect things as their fancy directs. The 
prizes will be as follows: Ist prize, £10 10s. ; 
2nd, £5 ds. ; 8rd, £3 3s., for the best series of 
photographs of garden subjects of any kind 
during the winter and coming spring. If no 
collection of sufficient merit is sent in, no 
prize will be awarded. All competitors not 
winning a prize will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of half a guinea. 


WHAT TO AVOID. 

Backgrounds should be plain, so ws not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots, 
rakes, hoes, rollers, and other implements, vron 
railings, wires, or tron supports of any kind, 
labels, especially those made of zinc (which 
should be removed when the photograph is beimny 
taken), and all like objects shoud be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention is to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 

RULES. 

First.—The photographs may be of objects 
in the possession of either the sender or others ; 
but the source whence they are obtained must 
be stated, and none sent the copyright of which 
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is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any 
of the chosen photographs. For engraving, 
photographs are preferred when printed on 
albumenised paper. 

Seconp.—The name and address of the 
sender, together with the name and description 
of the object shown, should be plainly written 
in ink on the back of each photograph. This is 
very important. Photographs should be 
mounted singly on cards with white backs, 
and should not be less in size than 5 inches by 
4 inches. 

Tuirp.—All communications relating to the 
competition must be addressed to the Editor, 
and marked ‘‘ Photographic Competition.” All 
competitors wishing their photographs returned, 
if not successful, must enclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that purpose. 






























































































POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


96.—Fowls pecking out feathers.—A friend of 
mine has some F'owls, cross-bred Plymouth Rocks; they are 
always pecking the feathers out of each other’s breasts, 
and look very unsightly. I should be glad if you could 
vive me information as to the cause of it? They are well 
fed with Indian-meal in the morning and at night with 
corn ; they are fat and Jay well. They havea good warm 
shed to roost in at night, and plenty of grit, &c., to peck 
about.— WILLIAM CANDLER. 


97.—Fowls for laying.—Would someone kindly 
tell me what special breed of fowls is best for laying 
alone, and which do not sit at all ?—KATHARINE BELLOWS. 

*.* Minorcas, Andalusians, and Leghorns are all good 
laying breeds, not inclined to sit. 


98.—Fowls eating their feathers.—Can you 
give me any information as to stopping Fowls from eatiag 
their feathers? If so, I shall be much obliged.— 
S. DARKING, 

*.* Wring the neck of the culprit. This is the best and 
cheapest remedy. If you do not care to do so, isolate the 
offender for a time; or pare the beak until a red spot 
appears, so that the bird cannot draw the feathers out. 

Fowl-house shelter, &c. (2. W. K.).— 
It need scarcely be said that both aspects are 
decidedly bad ; but I cannot see how you can 
remedy matters, unless you erect the shelter 
against the hedge on the north side of the 
orchard. This would give the southern aspect 
so much desired. A shelter is best when it ad- 
joins the house, because it gives the Fowls a 
better chance of reaching it without wetting 
themselves in bad weather. I do not think in 

e ordinary weather Fowls would object walking 
across the orchard if you erected the shelter on 
the far end, as above suggested ; at the same time 
I should prefer to place it in the wired-in run, 
because it would be available in case you wish to 
keep the Fowls at any time in the smaller en- 
closure I should place it against the entrance 
to the Fowl-house, but continue to board up the 

\ wire on the east side as well as protect the 
north end; you would then secure a western 
aspect, which is not so very objectionable. The 
water from the stagnant pond is probably 
warmer than that which you draw from the tap 
or spring, hence the preference shown the former 
by the Fowls. I do not think you need fear any 
ill results. —DouLTine. 


Bgg-eating fowls (Reader of GARDEN- 
ING).—The only remedy likely to be of any use 
is one which will cause the Fowls to take such a 
dislike to an egg in its perfect form as to give it 
a wide berth in future. To my thinking, 
nothing is so likely ‘to effect this object as an 
empty egg-shell carefully filled with mustard in 
a thick, pasty condition. This permits of the 
shell being easily filled, and, at the same time, 
prevents the escape of the mustard. As soon 
1 as the hen sees the baited egg, she approaches 
| with the same eagerness as before, but her hopes 

are dashed when she has had a good taste of 
the contents. In many instances this had been 
known to answer; but, like all similar remedies, 
it occasionally fails to achieve success. If the 
original offender can be detected it is the safer 
plan to kill her, and thus prevent the spreading 
of the habit. I believe that egg-eaters in an 
unlimited run are seldom met with, simply 
because they have plenty of exercise. In small 
runs like yours the difficulty is to find exercise 
at all, and then the hens take to scratching the 
nests, and thus break the eggs. You should 
keep fewer birds. —DovuLtiIna. 











: Prolific, 4s. 100. Fruiting Currants, 14s. 
nations, 2s. 6d. doz. ail free.—HILL. Ashton Gate, Bristol. 

AN LED, several thousand 2-year-old plants 

of Spruce and Scotch Fir: also 1-year-old plants of 

Tarch.—W. W. DESPARD, Donore, Mountrath, Queen's Co. 











dozen; 40s. per 100; 25s. for 50. Tea-scented, good plants, 
10s. per dozen. 


Own-root Roses, H.P’s.—Good plants, 4s. 6d. per 
10,000 Carnations.—Strong, well-rooted layers: Raby, 


All the above correctly named. 


receive your invoice this morning, 
Roses and plants reached us, and having been unpacked by 
my gardener, are pronounced to be well selected and very 
promising.” 
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10,000 BUSH ROSES, H.P’S. |GEORGE BOYES & CO. 


Very strong plants, fibry roots, 200 leading sorts, 6s. per 


dozen. 


Crimson Clove, Salisbury, G. de Nancy, Mrs. Muir, Sinkins, 
3s. 6d. per dozen; 2s. per half-dozen. 

Package and carriage free. 
©. B. W., Glossop, Manchester, writes: ‘I was glad to 
and this afternoon the 


Catalogue free on application. 
J. & A. MAY, The Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorks. 


JOMN GREENS 


PANSIES & VIOLAS. 


A splendid lot of robust, sturdy plants, nine months 
old from open field, where they have been all through the 
winter, so are very hardy, and will make a brilliant display. 


Bath’s Empress.— Green’s Bronze.— 
Same strain as supplied to | This includes all shades of 
the Queen. A magnificent | chestnut, terra-cotta, fawn, 
strain. 2s. 6d. doz. &ec. Very attractive. 1s, 6d. 


doz. 
Giant. — Splendid mixed.— 


These have for years given 
the greatest of satisfaction ; 
so much so that, although 
we keep yearly increasing 
and really all that can be | the stock, we never have 
desired. 28 per doz. sufficient. 1s. doz., 6s. 100. 


Violas in splendid mixture, 1s. per doz., 6s. per 
100; named varieties, white, blue, yellow, &c., 2s. 6d. doz., 
16s. per 100. Dr. Stuart’s charming sweet-scented 
“ Violetta,” most fascinating, quite a new class, 3s. doz., 
20s. per 100. 


JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.S,, Norfolk Nurseries, DEREHAM. 





Green’s 
Enormous flowers, in end- 
less variety. 23. doz. 


Green’s Prize. — 
This is a splendid strain, 











POTTER’S GIANT BOXES OF FLOWER SEEDS: 












Rey, &c.. Is. 6d. 
best varieties, 1s. 3d., post free.—-MEW. Florist, Earlswood. 


(double pink), 23. dozen. 






RASPBERRIES. — Fruiting canes, Carter’s 
C. Clove Car- 


Choice varieties of SO  Ooloured Pictorial Pac- 


HARDY ANNUALS. Pkts. for kets of Flower and Vege- 


All with full Cultural table Seeds, 50 for 2s. 6d. 
Directions 1/- The Trade supplied. 
C. S. POTTER, Villa-street, Lozells, Birmingham. 
ATALOGUE of Cuttings, Plants, and Bulbs. 
—JOHN RICHARDS & CO. (late John Morse & Son). 





Our Catalogue of the above will be forwarded free to any 
address —The Nurseries, Dursley, Gloucestershire. 





ARE, CURIOUS, & BEAUTIFUL LARGE- 


flowering Cactuses, Aloes, Agaves, Yuccas, Cereus, 


Opuntias, Gasterias, Mammillarias, Stapelias, Echinopsis, 
Euphorbias, Echeverias, Haworthias, Sempervivums, Pilo- 
cereus, &¢. 
12 varieties. 10s. 6d., free; my selection. 
mens.—JOHN ATHERTON, Cadley, Preston. 


Grand healthy, strong plants, 6 varieties, 5s. 6d. ; 
Also large speci- 





ERANIUMS, autumn cuttings. — Scarlet 
Vesuvius, 8s. per 100, £3 103. per 1,000; Flower of 


Spring, 8s. per 100, £3 10s. per 1,000; Mrs. Pollock, 12s. per 
100. Very stronz stuff. Cash with order.—THE GAR- 
DENER, Woburn Park, Weybridge, Surrey. 





EAKALKEa Speciality.—Strong prepared sets, 


ready for planting, will produce large crowns in one season. 


Covent Garden var. Printed cultural directions. 100, 2s. 6d. ; 
50 1s. 6d , free. -B. FIELDER, Market Gardener, Cheltenham. 





(JHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 splendid varie- 


ties, named, including W. H. Lincoln, Mdlle. Thérése 
Michaelmas Daisies, strong roots, 12, in 6 





AMATEU R Chrysanthemum Growers —Now is 


the time. Read Drover’s Book. pronounced by growers 


the most practical ever published. Winnersof the Centenary 
50-Guinea Cup. 


QERANLUMS.—Well-rooted autumn cuttings, 


Post free, 1s. 2d.—Nurseries. Fareham. 





carriage paid by parcel post forcash with order. Scarlet 


Vesuvius, ls. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. White Vesuvius and West 
Brighton Gem, 1s. 6d. doz.; 8s. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark 
crimson), John Gibbons (fine large scarlet), and Queen of 


Whites (pure white), 23. doz.; 12s. 100. Le Cygne (double 
white), F. V. Raspail (double scarlet), and Madame Thibaut 
Double Pink Ivy-leaf and Flower 
of Spring (cream-edged leaf), Is. 8d. doz.— CHARLES 
FRENCH, Pound Field, Boar's Head, Tunbridge Wells. 





DLANT PRIMROSES on your BANKs.—50 
strong roots, 2s. 6d., carriage paid. Profits for a church. 
—MEE, Barningham, Holt, Norfolk. 


MILAX.—Produces long sprays of a pleasing 


light green, largely used for decorating, keeps fresh seve- 
ral days; 1s. per pkt.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 


[CELAND POPPIES, mixed colours, includ- 
ing yellow, white, and orange; will flower this season ; 1s. 
per pkt.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
TURNER'S MIXTURE of SWEET PEAS is 

unsurpassed; 4 oz. packet free for ls.—_J. TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 


THE NEW DWARF CANNAS, splendid 

mixed, very fine for tropical bedding; also make noble 
pot plants ; sow now; ls. per pkt., freee—JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 


({HOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. 
—18 very fine sorts, ls. 6d.; 30, 2s. 3d, These are very 
special. Send at once.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby Yorks 


GLADIOLUS “THE BRIDE,” pure white, 
beautiful for planting out or potting and forcing; 24 
bulbs, 1s. 3d , free.—JOHN TURNER, Wetherby. Yorks 


INE STRONG STRAWBEKRY PLAN'ES. 
—Sir Joseph Paxton, Garibaldi, Keen’s Seedling, Presi- 
dent, Noble, The Captain, Sir John Ruskin, and others, 50, 
1s. 9d. ; 100, 2s. 9d.; 250, 58, 6d. Carriage paid. Cash_—_ JOHN 

















































TORNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 
URPLUS STOCK.—Tomato-plants: Ham 


Green Favourite, Sutton’s Perfection, Sutton’s Al, Con- 


ference, Chemin Rouge, extra strong plants, 2s dozen, 12s. 


100. Geraniums: H, Jacoby, Orystal Palace Gem, Flower of 
Spring, West Brighton Gem, Queen of the Whites, &c., 8s. 


100; samples dozen, 1s. 6d. Marguerites (Paris Daisies), 6s. 
100; ls. 3d. dozen. 


GARDENER, Dashwood, Gravesend, Kent. 





Sweet Heliotropes. 5s. 100; 1s. 33. dozen. 
All plants carriage paid for cash with order.—HEAD 


Marcu 16, 1895 


We hold thousands of Testimonials from our customers. 


30 000 CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 300 
9 splendid varieties, the very cream of the 
best. Mrs. J. Wright, Lady Canning, Golden Gem, Source 
d’Or, W. K. Woodcock, Mdme. Desgrange, Lady_Selborne, 
Cloth of Gold, Stanstead White, W. H. Lincoln, R. Flower- 
day, Belle Hickey. This set of 12 strong, well-rooted plants, 2s. 
PELARGONIUMS. —12 splendid varieties, 
strong young plants, true to name, including Champion, 
from 3-inch pots, 4s. 
30 000 ZONAL GERANIUMS.—A mag- 
9 nificent Collection: F. V. Raspail, Souvenir de 
Mirande, Circé, Ida Walter, Daphne, England, Princess von 
Hainhault, Niobe, W. H. Williams, Lumen, Aglaia, Viola. 
This set of 12 well-rooted plants, 3s. 6d. 
10 00 COLEUS.—A very fine stock, beau- 
] tiful colours. 12strong,well-rooted plants, 1s.6d. 
h 000 SPOTTED CALCEOLARIAS.—Best 
9 strain in cultivation, 12 strong plants, 2s. 6d. 
15 000 BEGONIAS. — One-year _ tubers, 
’ 


splendid strain, 12 for 3s.; doubles, 5s. per doz. 
10 00 FUCHSIAS.—Beautiful varieties, 
] 
well-rooted 


; sinels and double, free bloomers, 12 strong, 
ants, 2s. 
LOXINIAS.—A superb strain, bold, erect 
flowers, none better, 12 for 3s. 6d. 
YCLAMEN.—Strong young plants, for grow- 
ing on, the finest brand, 3s. per doz. 
VY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—6 of the very 
finest varieties, 28. é 
LOWER SEEDS for the Garden.—12 pkts., 


2s. ; 12 packets, smaller, 1s. A very splendid Collection 
of the best Seeds grown. 


All post free for cash with order only. 


GEO. BOYES & CO., 
AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 


AUTUMN-STRUCK NEW GERANIUMS.— 


Raspail Improved, dble. scarlet, very large trusses, pips 
2in. across; Colossus, dble. crimson, 6d. each. Same size, 
very fine growers, Mrs. Pollock tricolor, 28. 6d. doz. ; silver 
edged, ls. 4d. doz. Free on orders 1s. 6d.—HENRY & co., 
nr. Amersham, Bucks. 

10 ORNAMENYAL CONIFERS and 

Flowering Shrubs, 9 in. to 2} feet, 20 named vars. 
for 10s. 6d., carriage paid, including Cedrus Deodora, Juni. 
perus, Cupressus, Pinus, Abies, Euonymus, Syringa, Deutzia, 
etc., all good and healthy. HENRY & CO, nr. Amersham, 
Bucks. 


HRYSANTHEMUM Lady Fitzwy gram.—The 
finest early white. Plants from single pots, 2 for Is. 3d., 
free.—W HITEHEAD, Tower-street, Selkirk. 


URPLUS PLANTS.—6 Begonias, 6 Gera- 
niums, 6 Marguerites, 4 Fuchsias, 4 Coleus, 4 Heliotropes, 
4 Francoas, 1 Justicia, 3 Pileas, 3 Isolepis, 4 Tradescantias, 
1 Amaryllis, 3 Arums, 2 Coronillas, 1 Sparmannia, 2 Plum- 
bago, 54 plants, 4s. 6d., free. 2 New Chrysanthemums, Mrs. 
Hill and Belle Dalgers, and 1 lovely Greenhouse Climber, 
worth 3s, gratis with order—HEAD GARDENER, 46, 
Warwick-road, Banbury. 


PECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—6 Geraniums, 6 

Fuchsias, 6 Heliotropes, 6 Source @’Or Chrysanthemums, 

3 dbl. Ivy Geraniums, 3 white Marguerites, 2s. 6d., free.— 
A. TOMKIN, Florist, Sidcup, Kent. 


LEMATIS, &c., 15 var., 5s. ; 10 var., 3s. ; 
5var., 1s. 6d. Roses, 100 var., 35s.; 50 var., 16s. ; 12 var., 3s., 
3 var., ls. ; extra strong, free. Cucumber Tel. (Rol.), Model, 
30 seeds, 6d. : 500, 58. List.— BROUNT, Orowboro’, Sussex. — 


HE YELLOW COLUMBINE, from the 
Rocky Mountains. Hardiest and handsomest of all 
Columbines; 3 well-rooted plants, 1s. free, with cultural 
directions. JOHN RAYNER, Highfield, Southampton 
ERIWINKLES.—Evergreen carpet under 
trees or other bad places ; charming flowers, blue, white, 


red: 6 well-rooted plants, 1s. free, with directions.— 
RAYNER, as above. 


JANT WHITE MARGUERITE, perfectly 


hardy, and needs only to be once planted to yield pro- 
fusion of large flowers* year after year; 3 strong plants, Is., 
free, with directions.—_RAYNER: as above. 


[ANT PRIMROSH OF JAPAN (Primula 
japonica), 2 feet high ; all colours between pure white and 


the deepest crimsons and purples; hardy, easily grown; 3 
strong plants, 1s,, free with directions. RAYNER. 


THE QUEEN OF HARDY CLIMBERS.—The 
Flame-flower, festoons of dazzling fiery scarlet blossoms ; 
rapidly covers trellises, verandahs, balconies, &c. Once 


planted grows grander every year; 2 good roots, 1s., free.— 
RAYNER, as above. 


DEVONSHIRE FERN S.—40 rare roots, 16d., 
free, 10 sorts—Maiden-hair, Polystichum, Ceterach, Adi- 
antum, &c.—H. ANDREWS. Shute. Axminscer, Devon. 


(JHRYSAN YHKEMUMS. — Reduced _ prices, 
strong plants: Mdme. ©. Malin, 9d.; Eda Prass, 64., 
E. Dailledouze, 9d.; Mrs. Dr. Ward, 9d. ; W. G. Newitt, 6d; 
Other new varieties. Catalogue free.—R. CO. NOTCUTD. 
Broughton-road Nur ery, Ipswich. 


6 HOLBORN GLORY.” — U.rter’s latest 
novelty. Largest and handsomest Sweet William 
ever introduced ; enormous trusses of bloom ; individual pips 
the size of penny piece. 8 strong plants, choice colours, Is., 
free. _Mrs. BANGER, Roselands, Ramsgate. 
YELLOW MARGUERITE FEU WD OR, 
autumn-struck cuttings, 1s. 3d. doz, 7s. 6d. 100; White 
Marguerites, 1s. 3d. doz., 7s. 6d. 100. Geraniums, autumn- 
struck, strong, well-rooted plants: Vesuvius, ls. 3d. doz.- 
8s. 100; Henry Jacoby, John Gibbons, Raspail, and Flower of 
spring, 28. doz., 123. 100. Ivy-leaf Geraniums, out of small 
60's, 2s doz, 12s. 100. Cash with order. Carriage paid.— 
CHARLES W. LAW, Manor Park Nursery, East Finchley, 
London, N 


USK.—Harrison’s Giant, ls. per doz. Musk, 
variegated, sweet-scented, a novelty, ls.; 100, 6s. 
Muek, common, 6d. ; 100, 3s. ; mixed 10d.; 100, 6s.; free.— 
HOLLINGS. Florist, Knowle, Birmingham. 
AHLIAS. — 10,000 sound roots, double, 
Cactus, Pompone, 23.6d. per doz ; 1s. 6d. half-dozen, 
my selection. Sample, 6 stamps. Carriage paid. Catalogues 
—LINDSAY, Dahlia Nursery, Frome. 
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FRUIT. 


Soe 


LATE APPLES. 


THE great value of large, handsome, well-kept 
Apples is well known, and every effort is made 
to prolong the supply to the latest possible date, 
or until other fruits are in season. Given a fair 
soil and climate, there ought to be no difficulty 
in having Apples all the year round if sufficient 
trees of the right varieties are grown. I think 
it is unfortunate that such a vast number of early 
or comparatively early Apples has been planted 
of late years. Not only so, but many land- 
owners are now planting orchards of standard 
trees, principally early varieties of Apples, with 
a view to profit later on. A number of years 
must elapse before any payin crops can be 
reasonably expected, but naturally in the course 
of time such will be realised, and these will not 
only still further assist to glut the markets with 
early fruit, but will likewise lower prices. On 
the other hand, Apples that will keep in plump 
condition, combined with size and colour, are 
always in demand at remunerative prices, and 
if not wanted for sale, they are equally valuable 
for home use. Some may object to late Apples 
on the score of storage, the labour required for 
this, and the time and trouble of looking over 
them afterwards for decayed fruits. Dealing 
with storage first, it should be borne in mind 
that no elaborate structure is necessary. On 
many occasions I have made use of lofts over 
farm buildings, putting a good layer of clean, 
fresh straw on the floor, and the Apples 1 foot 
thick, or deep rather, on that, and then covered 
with another good coating of the same material. 
If the Apples are carefully gathered and pro- 
perly handled afterwards, rejecting all damaged 
fruits, they will keep perfectly sound if looked 
over now and again. It is the bruised, grub or 
bird-eaten Apples that go bad and spread 
decay among the others, Out of a large number 
of late Apples, I have found the following 
varieties to be long keepers, and well deserving 
of a place in every collection where such fruit is 
required. 

BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING, that has attracted a 
good deal of attention during the past few years, 
is worthy of all that has been said in its favour, 
as it answers splendidly on both heavy and light 
soils, and is also well suited to cold districts. 
The tree makes a capital dwarf or standard, 
producing large Apples freely. The fruit with 
me usually keeps well until the middle of April. 
One year I had it in good condition in June. 

LaNe’s PRINCE ALBERT is a magnificent 
variety on light soils. On heavy soils it does not 
answer very well—in fact, even on some of the 
heavy land in the favoured county of Hereford 
it may be termed a failure. For that reason 
care must be exercised in planting this 
variety. I cannot recommend it as a standard, 
even on soils that suit it, as the weight of 
fruit pulls the branches down, causing the 
tree to assume a weeping habit, and thus it 
is difficult to form a good head. As stated, 
on light soils the variety grown in bush form 
has no equal. The tree is an enormous bearer, 

the fruit large, of good shape, tinged with red 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 


MARCH 23, 1895. 
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on the exposed side. 
sound until May. 

NorFoLk BEAvrFIN is one of the best varieties 
that can be planted as a standard, especially on 
deep soils. As a bush it is a very fair bearer, 
but the finest crops are produced on standards, 
also the handsomest fruit, which varies in 
colour from a dull red to nearly black, and is also 
of beautiful shape. Another point in its favour 
is its long-keeping qualities, being in excellent 
condition when Apples are ready for use again. 

MERE DE MENAGE in the majority of seasons 
will keep into March (this season being an ex- 
ception with me), and is worthy of extended 
culture, as the tree is vigorous and a free 
bearer as it acquires age. This is a very good 
variety for market owing to the fruit being 
of large size and of a dull red colour. 


New NortHEeRN GREENING is a profuse bear- 
ing variety of superior quality, the fruit of 
medium size and handsome, and will be fit for 
use until early in June. This Apple, I believe, 
has a prominent future before it. 


STRIPED BEAUFIN is an Apple of good shape 
and appearance, keeping well until April. As 
the tree acquires a little age it crops profusely. 
Another advantage is that the tree is equally 
adapted as a bush or standard, the wood being 
stout and upright in growth, naturally forming 
a good head. The same remarks apply to 

ANNIE ELizaBErH, another splendid late 
Apple. 

CaLVILLE RovuceE is a grand late variety on 
warm walls, more suited to grow in bush form 
than as astandard. The fruit is almost of a 
bronze colour, rather large, and keeps in a 
plump condition until the end of April. 


ALFRISTON, though only good till about the 
middle of March, is such a very useful Apple 
that it well deserves a place in every garden or 
orchard. As it succeeds admirably in most 
parts of the kingdom, the tree being hardy, 
strong, and prolific, the large fruit and excellent 
cooking qualities have made it a great favourite 
in many places. 

Barnack Beauty is not very widely grown, 
but as its merits become more known I think 
it will find considerable favour. The fruit is 
of moderate size, rather conical, and covered 
with red streaks on the sunny side, and sound 
into May. 

Niton Hovss promises to bea sterling variety, 
as small trees crop freely ; the fruit is large, of 
beautiful shape and colour, and perfectly sound 
to the end of February. Ate 


It will keep perfectly 





PARTIALLY LIFTING VINES. 


Wuen the crops fail to ripen satisfactorily, 
shanking being very prevalent, and when also 
the wood ripens badly in spite of a free applica- 
tion of fire-heat, then it may safely be assumed 
that the root-action is much too deep and alto- 
gether faulty. Market growers who are not 
bound to have a full crop of Grapes every season 
in each house can afford to root out exhausted 
Vines and to form fresh borders in their own 
rough and ready fashion for a fresh stock of 
young Vines. Private gardeners are differently 
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situated, these finding it imperative to restore 
their old Vines to good health and a productive 
state without the loss of aseason. As it happens, 
it is possible to do this effectively, the restored 
Vines sometimes fairly eclipsing much younger 
ones in wholly new borders. It is useless 
attempting these restorative measures without a 
good supply of fresh soil, not necessarily all 
turfy loam, though this is what most growers 
prefer. Failing a good heap of fresh loam, 
roughly chopped up, procure as much of this 
as possible and supplement it with the requisite 
quantity, or say to the extent of one-half of the 
bulk, of strong garden soil. In either case add 
very little decayed manure, and ‘‘ burn-bake ” 
(the residue from a garden smother), wood-ashes, 
and half-inch bones freely. When this heap is 
ready, or at the same time as it is being prepared, 
commence searching out the roots of the Vines to 
be operated upon. Commence at the front of the 
border and gradually undermine till about two- 
thirds of the border has been forked over and 
wheeled away. By that time most of the deep 
running roots should have been found, cut 
through, and the reserved parts taken care of. If 
this work is done in either bright weather or 
during the prevalence of cold drying winds, 
syringe the bared roots occasionally and keep 
them matted over as much as possible. All 
should be duly lightly pruned, the older ones, 
if very woody and bare of fibres, being also cut 
rather freely. Whether the same space as 
before shall be occupied with fresh soil should 
depend upon circumstances. The roots not 
being very long or worth preserving to a 
great length, it may be quite possible to remake 
the border piecemeal. In any case renew the 
drainage if much clogged and bring the roots up 
to nearer the surface, distributing them thinly 
throughout the fresh soil. They will form fresh 
fibres more quickly. The advice to make the 
new part of the border firm, especially adjoining 
the older part, must be repeated, as it is of vital 
importance. If the fresh compost is somewhat 
dry, give water in the course of three or four 
days, while in the case of outside borders pre- 
cautions will have to be taken against their 
becoming badly saturated by rains. When 
Vines have been very roughly handled at the 
roots they are apt to flag badly when the sun 
shines. In extreme cases this should be pre- 
vented by shading them, but, as a rule, keeping 
the house rather close for a few days and syring- 
ing the foliage very frequently are all that is 
necessary. It is important that the old leaves 
be kept fresh as long as possible, root action 
being briskest in the autumn days while they 
last. Be 





Treatment of trees in Peach-house. 
—I have four Peach-trees in a cool house. I 
would feel obliged if some reader would let me 
know what treatment to give them to have a 
good ‘‘set”’ of fruit? They are full of buds at 
present.—WiLp West. 


*,”" Keep your house ventilated freely, and 
syringe in bloom, then shake the tree often, and 
if necessary to fertilise the bloom lightly touch 
the flowers with a rabbit’s-tail brush, As growth 
increases syringe, disbud, and remove freely a 
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large portion of the buds or shoots, leaving one 
good one at the base, another above the fruit, 
and one at the top of the shoot. Thin the fruit 
to one to every square foot, and when swelling 
commences feed the trees well with liquid- 
manure. In Peach culture do not crowd your 
shoots, but leave enough to supply fruit and 
extension of the tree for next season. 

Plum Sturt.—This Plum, one of Messrs. 
Rivers’ seedlings, is of great merit. Last season 
it was remarkably good, and from close observa- 
tion it is likely to be a leading variety, as it does 
not seem to be particular as to soil or locality, 
doing well in poor land. The fruit is of a 
reddish-purple colour with a deep reddish 
bloom, flesh very rich and juicy. It is a free- 
stone and very early. Last season it came in 
before most of the early kinds ; indeed, fruit of 
this variety was gathered on the same day as 
Rivers’ Early Prolific. I have itas a cordon on 
a warm wall. The tree is not a strong grower ; 
but this is no drawback, as some of the strong 
growers fruit sparingly. It is most productive, 
the slender growths bearing freely. —G. W. 
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Conservatory. 

Bermuda Lilies will now be opening their blossoms, and 
will be benefited by weak liquid-manure once or twice 
a week. The green-fly, if any are present in the house, 
will be found among the buds and must be destroyed 
before the blossoms open. Vaporising answers the pur- 
pose without disfiguring the flowers or foliage. The old 
White Lily will flower at Easter without much forcing, 
and the flowers are valuable for cutting. Hydrangeas are 
coming on, and in a warm house will soon be in flower. 
A little sulphate of ammonia in the water will keep the 
leaves of a dark green colour. Lilium auratum and L, 
speciosum, if still out of the soil, should be potted at once. 
Good turfy loam and leaf-mould, with crushed charcoal 
and sand added to insure a free passage of the water will 
be necessary, and the pots must be well drained. Pot the 
finest bulbs of L. auratum in 7-inch pots, smaller in pots 
6 inches in diameter. Lilium speciosum looks best with 
three to five good bulbs in a pot, the size of the pot 
varying in accordance with the size and number of the 
bulbs. The double-flowering Tiger Lily succeeds well in 
pots, and a group ina conservatory when in flower is very 
attractive. The Martagon Lilies are also just as easily 
managed. As Oyclamens go out of flower move to a cold- 
frame, and give drier treatment to induce rest. It is not 
useful to keep old Primulas as young plants are so easily 
raised ; but if the strain is a very good one set a few 
p'ants on a shelf in a light airy house, fertilise the 
blossoms with a camel’s-hair brush and gave seeds. Oiner- 
arias of inferior strain should be thrown out when their 
geason is over; but anything especially good should be 
encouraged to mature seeds, and if placed in a cool- 
house later on the offsets can be taken and treated same as 
seedlings. A few of the old-fashioned scented Pelar- 
goniums are valuable for cutting. When planted out in 
the conservatory they make huge bushes and a Myrtle or 
two should be planted somewhere to cut sprays from. 


Stove. 
Pot off young winter-blooming stuff as soon as the 
\ cuttings are rooted A good deal may be done in a cheap 
way where there is room with the soft wood stuff. Eran- 
themum pulchellum, Pentas carnea, Sultan’s Balsam, 
Tayrsacanthus rutilans, Begonias in variety, Justicias 
various, Libonia floribunda, Poinsettias, Euphorbia splen- 
dens, &c. Continue to strike the Poinsettias as cuttings 
can be got. Many will be struck as late as May. Young 
cuttings of Gardenias will strike freely now in a close 
propagating-bed. All these things should be grown on 
without check till July, and then be moved to a cool-pit to 
ripen the growth. Pot another batch of Tuberoses, and 
plunge in hot-bed. The same treatment will suit Lily of 
the Valley. Recently potted plants must be watered with 
care. If too much water is given before the roots pene- 
trate the new soil, a check will be given that may have 
a ruinous effect upon the plants. If the weather should be 
bright and hot, which is not unlikely after so long a 
winter, il may be necessary to use a thin shade during the 
hottest part of the day, but no more ghade should be used 
thus early than is absolutely necessary. Use the syringe 
freely if the water is pure, but avoid using hard water 
for syringing. 
Forced Strawberries 

Will now be plentiful, and in order to keep a regular 
} supply constant successions must be moved forward from 
cold-pits to take or replace those plants which are ripening 
their fruits. It helps the flavour if the plants, when the 
fruitis nearly coloured, are taken toa cool, well-ventilated 
house, but the plants must be moved carefully, as the fruit 
is easily bruised. The best way to keep Strawberries in 
winter is to plunge the potsup to the rim in coal-ashes, as 
then the roots, even during along frost, are protected from 
its drying influence. When plenty of air can be given the 
blossoms will set freely now without much help. Use the 

syringe freely to keep down insects. 

Tomatos. 
Give liquid-manure to plants setting their fruit. Sow 
a few more seeds of a suitable kind for open air 
planting. To obtain the best results Tomatos should be 
grown without check, and as near the glass as possible. 
If any of the early plants have suffered from a low tem- 
perature it will be more profitable to pull them up and 





to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days. to 


results, 


Insects and mildew must be promptly dealt with. Cold 
draughts are always injurious 
insects and mildew will be sure to follow any check from 
this or any other cause. 
thig season is a charming sight ; 
are as interesting in a way as the delicate tinted fragrant 
blossoms. ; 
much helped by liquid-manure twice a week, A well- 
nourished plant will continue to grow, and every shoot 
will be laden with buds. 


to 50 degs. é Y 
Roses require a lighter soil than the H.P.’s. The first lot 


of Tea Roses I ever saw were planted out ina Camellia- 


house, where there was ; 
borders, and where soot-water was used freely during the 


growing season. 


These will be of great use now for moving purposes. 


hardiest of the bedding 1 
the greenhouse now to make room if the frames are 


warmly covered at night. 


Lam continually hearing doleful stories of the losses of 
window plants from the frost. 
large numbers, even 


instances, Old ‘ Geraniums” should be repotted in fresh, 
sweet soil, and clean, well-drained pots will be a great help 
GARDEN WORK.* now. 


St. Brigid’s variety of the garden Anemone is a charm- 
ing thing. Seeds sown now in a prepared bed in the 
garden will flower next winter and spring, and some 
flowers may probably be gathered in autumn. 
the Yellow Amaryllis, Sternbergia lutea, are effective in 
the rockery, and may 
groups plant the bulbs not more than 2 inches apart. In 
many gardens there is room for more hardy flowers to 
supply cut-flowers. 
flowers, are useful, and among other things which should 
be planted freely now are Single and Double Pyrethrums, 
Ox-eye Daisies, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum maximum. 
This produces 
annually, and the same may be gaid of Harpalium rigidum, 
one of the most useful of the Perennial Sunflowers. 
Double Perennial Sunflower has a showy appearance in the 
border, and its flowers may be cut and used with the 
Cactus Dahlias, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora and CG, lanceolata, Gaillardias in variety. 
Daisies in variety are very useful in autumn till the frost 
comes, and in most gardens there is room for more variety. 
Lists have often been given in GARDENING, and readers 
should look up back numbers. 
pink-flowered variety, are useful for cutting. 
paniculata may be raised from seeds, as may also many 
useful hardy plants, 
common hardy Primroses, Polyanthus, and Auriculas are 


effective. 


where there is a genial bottom heat and a top heat at night 
of 65 degs. 
goil for Melons, and for Pines, Strawberries, and fruit- 
growing generally. 
gound peat loam. Melons require a firm root run to keep 
the growth hard and firm ; spongy growth will cast off the 
fruits when young, or at least they fail to set. 
Pines and rearrange the pits and houses for the summer. 
Plants which are sluggish in showing fruit may be given 
such checks as lifting out of the plunging bed for a week 
or soand keeping dry, and induced to push up fruit during 
the next month. 
remove a leaf or twofrom the bottom and 
a little deeper in the pot ; this causes more roots to break 
out in the new soil, and no plant has too many roots. 
Press the soil firmly in the pots. 
made fine—just merely broken up with the spade. It is 
best to use the loam with the fibre just dead, but not much 
decayed. Old turf 5 months or 6 months laid up will be in 
capital condition for use. 
liquid-manure freely. 
artificial with the turfy loam—21b. or 3 Ib. to the bushel will 
be sufficient for vigorous Vines. 


far enough advanced to plant out now. The season has 
been so out of joint that one can only say sow and plant 
anything required when the soil and weather are suitable. 
Continue to plant Potatos. 
and dear, so many having been injured during the late 
severe weather. 
planting than River’s or Veitch’s Ashleaf, Early Puritan, 
Snowdrop, Early 
are all good, and any of chem may be planted now. Plant 
in trenches or drills, and if the land is not rich, scatter a 
little artificial manure along the drills at the rate of 5 cwt. 
or 6 cwt. to the acre. 
artificials very freely. 

acre used ; but I think this does not always pay. But any 
crop ought to pay for half a ton per acre, divided into two 
equal parts, 
half applied just before earthing up. Give the last turn 






* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 


a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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start again with young, 
dote to disease is a 
night temperature not much below 60 degs. 
to be given when the thermometer rises to 70 degs. 


healthy plants. The best anti- 
buoyant, genial atmosphere, with a 
Ventilation 



















































































Roses Under Glass. 
to tender growth, and 


A house of Tea or other Roses at 
the varied tints of leafage 


Large plants with pots full of roots will be 


A night temperature of 45 degs. 


will be better than anything higher. Tea 


a proportion of good peat in the 


Frames. 
The 
plants may soon be moved out of 


Window Gardening. 


Palms have been killed in 
the Aspidistras have suffered in some 


Outdoor Garden. 


Groups of 


be planted now. To make good 


The Doronicums, yellow Daisy-like 
the finest flowers when transplanted 


The 


Michaelmas 


Cornflowers, especially the 
Gypsophila 


For spring flowering good forms of 


Fruit Garden. 
Plant Melons either in frames or hot-beds, or in houses 


Good sound, rather adhesive, loam is the best 


With many the difficulty is to get this 


Repot 


In repotting Pines it is generally easy to 
drop the plant 


The soil need not be 


Give Figs and Vines in pots 
In using top-dressing mix all the 


Vegetable Garden. 
Peas which have been raised in pots or boxes should be 


Seed Potatos are very scarce 
There are no better earlies for general 


Regent, and Schoolmaster. The above 


In the Fens Potato growers use 
I have known as much as a ton per 


half.to be used with the sets, and the other 


over with the fork to the land intended to be planted with 
Asparagus. Let the growth get well started before 
planting. Plant slightly below the surface in drills or 
trenches, wide enough for the roots to be spread out evenly. 
Cover with fine rich soil from the charred heap, mixed with 
old potting soil. E, Hoppay. 





Work in the Town Garden. 


Among the very best of all plants suitable for town 
gardens are Auriculas, and now that the plants are begin- 
ning to awake from their long sleep, they require a little 
attention. From plants in pots the dead leaves should be 
picked off, the surface-soil stirred, and unless they have 
been repotted within the last twelve months or 80, or if 
the soil is at all sour or unwholesome-looking, a light top- 


successional 
Lettuces, Radishes, Cress, &c. 
Early Milan Turnips and 
are apt to bolt when sown thus early. Sow little and often 
is the best plan to adopt. 
ots, and put Cauliflowers in trenches. 
geeds of early and late Cauliflowers ; also Brussels Sprouts, 
and several kinds of Broccoli and Kale. 
Celery outside, 
in heat. 
new bed of Mint. 
and sowed asmall bed of Chervil. Sowed Sweet Marjoram 
and Basil in a warm frame. 
off and planted in a warm border when ready. A few 
plants will be grown in pots under glass for early picking. 
Sowed 
three seeds ina pot, to be hardened off and planted off 
when ready, 
and Marigolds in warm frames, and hardy annuals on 
borders outside. 
“ Geraniums” to cold pits outside to make room in house. 
They will be safe now covered up warm at night. 
putting nets on Peaches on walls, including several early 
Plums on south wall. 
Shall prune and train the trees in a day or two. Sowed 
Balsams in main pit. 
and did a little more disbudding. 
are all removed from the under side of the branches, 
leaving those fruits intended for the crop fully exposed on 
the upper. 
green-fly. 
used as plant houses, so it is necessary to be doubly careful 
about the presence of insects. 
removing laterals and growing another eye where neces- 
gary. 
and those above pinched to one leaf. 
a dressing of Patent Silicate Manure, lightly pointing it in 
with the fork. Shall give a soaking of chilled water in a day 
or two. 
on young 
stakes to early-flowering Pelargoniums of the show and 
fancy class. 
Strawberries in pots from cold frames, where they have 
been plunged during the winter, to shelf in houses. I 
force a good many Strawberries, and shall have a succession 
of A ps fruit from this till they are ready for gathering 
outside, 
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dressing of nice turfy loam, with a little leaf-mould or 
old hotbed manure, and a dash of Thomson’s or other good 
artificial manure, willdo them much good. 
beneficial to a certain extent, is almost unnecessary in town 
gardens, as plenty is deposited 
alpine and border varieties may be grown in the open air 
in all but the very worst localities; but the “ show ” 
kinds, many of which are very beautiful, need the protec- 
tion of a frame or pit. 
they well repay the expense of a low, light, span-roofed 
house, which need not be heated, or only to a very small 
extent, and is therefore comparatively inexpensive. A 
good batch of common Primroses is very pretty and usefu: 
now. 
dantly at this season, and indeed, throughout the winter, 
more or less, unless very severe. 
have the protection of a frame or cool greenhouse, but 
with plenty of air. 
attractiveness of the greenhouse or window garden now, 
and are by no means difficult to manage, thriving and 
blooming very fairly well indeed, even in comparatively 
smoky districts—that is, with proper treatment, of course. 
The chief points to be observed are never to allow the 
roots to become thoroughly dry, yet withholding water 
until the pot sounds just a little hollow when rapped with 
the knuckles, then give enough to saturate the entire ball, 
especially during the season of growth and bloom. 
flowering the plants should be kept 
and shaded for a few weeks to encourage a vigorous 
growth, watering freely, and syringing the foliage over- 
head liberally in fine weather. 
pleted and the buds begin to appear give more air and sun, 
and gradually ripen off the growth. 
and comparatively dry during the winter, but when the 
buds begin to move again a little extra warmth, with the 
use of the syringe on bright mornings, will greatly assist 
the plants and ensure a 
temperature Arum Lilies will be pushing up their blooms 
now, 
stimulants now and then. 
week Stocks, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, and other half- 
hardy annuals should be sown now under glass, but they 
require very little heat. B.C. R. 


Soot, though 
by the atmosphere. The 


Where a good collection is grown, 


Even in the smokiest localities they bloom abun- 
Of course, they must 


A few Azaleas add greatly to the 


After 
rather warm, Close, 
When the growth is com- 
Keep the plants cool 
fine head of bloom. Ina genial 


and must have plenty of water with some liquid 
Seeds of China Asters, Ten- 


THE COMING WHEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from March 23rd 


to March 30th. 


Busy in the kitchen garden planting Potatos and sowing 
crops of Peas, Beans, Carrots, Spinach, ~ 
Sowed a small patch of 


Turnip-rooted Beet, Turnips 


Planted early Peas raised in 
Sowing a few 


Sowed late Red 
and pricked out in frames Celery raised 
Putin cuttings of Sage and Thyme, and made a 
Divided and transplanted Tarragon, 


The plants will be hardened 


Capsicums in hot-bed, also New Zealand Spinach, 
Sowed Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, 
Moved a few of the hardiest bedding 
Finished 

Uncovered Figs on south wall. 
Thinned Peaches in early houses, 
The Peaches in thinning 

Fumigated the house as a preventive to 
The fruit houses all through the spring are 
Thinned early Grapes, 
All the laterals are rubbed off below the bunches, 


Gave the borders 


Shifted 
Put 


Potted up cuttings of various things. 
Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargoniums. 


Shifted Tomatos into 5-inch pots. Moved 





Forced Lilacs.—Up to the present time I 


have not hit upon a safe or a satisfactory plan 
of managing these general favourites whilst still 


retaining them in pots after flowering. As 
soon as they have flowered I have cut them 
down, then started them into fresh growth 
steadily ; but this does not seem to answer even 
by missing one season and obtaining the second 
season’s growth in addition. Iam quite aware 
they may be managed very well by planting 
them out and then lifting them after a few 
seasons, but I want to keep them in pots 
instead. This spring I think of trying to 
manage them without the cutting-down, and see 
if this will make any difference. This spring I 
am depending upon Mme. Legraye, a pure white 
variety. It is a lovely Lilac, with its large 
trusses and flowers, sharing, in my opinion, the 
pride of place with the well-known and tried 
kind Charles X.—GROWER. 
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_ A. blanda, early purple and yellow 
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THE SNOWDROPS, 


Aurnovert the Snowdrop is one of the most 
abundant of hardy bulbs, one never tires of its 
modest beauty, whatever may be its surround- 


ings. 








Elwes’ Snowdrop (Galanthus Elwesi major). 


when naturalised amid tender herbage in old- 
fashioned orchards and paddocks, on the mar- 
gins of lawns, or beside woodland walks, and it is 
one of the hardy bulbs sufficiently vigorous to 
propagate itself in a semi-wild state or on Grass. 
The leaves complete their functions so early in 
the year that it may be planted in Grass that is 
repeatedly mown, as well as on banks in 
pleasure grounds. or half-wild places. The bulbs 
may be inserted a couple of inches into the turf, 
and the spot afterwards made firm and level. 
especially if it be on a trimly-kept 
lawn. Almost any soil suits the 
Snowdrop, but deep rich, well- 
drained gravelly-bottomed soils are 
most suitable, although in some 
parts of Nottinghamshire and 
Leicestershire it grows luxuriantly 
on hedge-banks and in old orchards 
on the coldest and wettest of clay 
soils, Snowdrops are quite hardy in 
our gardens, where they may be 
used in an infinite variety of ways, 
not only in isolated masses on the 
Grass, but grouped on well-made 
rockeries or rootwork, or in the 
wild garden, where they may be 
tastefully associated with Anemone 
fulgens, A. coronaria, A. hortensis, 


kinds of Crocus, Winter Aconites, 
and Irises of various kinds, such 
as I. reticulata, I. Histrio, and I. 
stylosa, all of which bloom in 
January and February in mild win- 
ters. As cut flowers all the Snow- 
dropsare most attractive, since they 
may either be grouped with sprays 
of Box or Fern, or associated in 
bouquets and wreaths with Orchids, 
Rose - buds, Forget - me - nots, and 
other choice cut flowers. To cull 
the flowers in the bud state is, 
however, essential in order to en- 
sure their most perfect beauty, as 
they then bear carriage better and 
open fresher in water than when 
cut from the plants after they are 
‘fully expanded. Snowdrop- buds 
sogathered will remain beautiful for 
ten days or even longer, while those 
cut after expansion on the plant will fade in 
about a week at the latest. 
All the kinds in cultivation bear a strong 
resemblance toeach other. The common native 
species, G, nivalis, is recognised by its dwarf, 


The Snowdrop never looks better than |G. 


narrow leaves and small flowers. There are two 
interesting varieties of this—Shaylocki and 
virescens, The first has the outside tips of 
each outer petal green, the upper portions 
white. It has, moreover, a two-leaved spathe, 
virescens has the tip of each outer petal 
white, but the whole of the upper portion is 
suffused with green, The Crimean Snowdrop, 
G. plicatus, has very broad leaves, the margins 
of which are curiously turned down or deflected, 
and the flowers are larger than those of nivalis. 
G. Imperati is the most stately of the whole 
group, varying from 6 inches to 12inchesin height, 
the sepals being about 1 inch in length. G. EI- 
wesi is the finest, perhaps. It is distinguished 
by its very globular flower, which is twice as 
broad as that of G. Imperati, and by the green 
base of the inner segments, which show 
between the outer ones. The leaves are also 
very glaucous and can be distinguished at a 
glance from those of any other Snowdrop. 
G. Redoubtei is a most distinct, robust- 
growing kind, yet rare in gardens, as is also 
G. latifolius and reflexus. G. Melvillei, proculi- 
formis, serotinus (a late-flowering kind), and 
precox, which flowers about Christmas-time. 
There is also a variety of G. nivalis, with 
yellowish flowers, called lutescens. The illus- 
trations show forms of G. Elwesi, but within 
the last two years or so several new kinds have 
occurred. One of the finest of these is G. Fos- 
teri, which is very handsome, with its large 
white globose flowers, and another striking form 
is G. Cassaba, one of the finest of all the Snow- 
drops. 





SENECIO PULCHER. 


THE present is an excellent time for propagating 
this fine perennial. In many gardens the old 
plants, even if they escape the fungus to which 
in certain districts this Senecio is liable, after 
flowering a year or two frequently become 
unsatisfactory, so that it is advisable now and 
then to renew the stock and make fresh clumps. 
It is fortunate that this fine plant lends itself 
so freely to propagation, because dozens may be 
obtained, and of such, groups may be formed ; 
whereas, were it otherwise, only solitary 
plants would probably exist. Where old plants 
exist, one or more may be lifted carefully, for 
the rootsare somewhat brittle and'easily broken, 
after which select several of the strongest roots 








Fine variety of common Snowdrop. 


and detach these quite close to the base of the 
crown. If need be, and the plant isa strong one, 
provided it is not the only plant, the whole of 
the roots of any importance may be cut off and 
the old plant, thereby muchimperilled, discarded. 


Keeping the several portions of the roots 


in their right position, they may then be cut 
into lengths of about 2 inches, discarding the 
The larger 


thin portions of the extremities. 


Galanthus Elwesi globosus. 


and thicker pieces may then be inserted in 
pots, those 5 inches in diameter being of a very 
useful size. Use a rather sandy soil and freely 
drain the pots. The most convenient way of 
inserting these root cuttings is in the first in- 
stance to only half fill the pots, or thereabouts, 
with the soil, then place from twelve to twenty 
of the roots round the interior,. so that the top 
of the cutting will only be just visible above 
the rim of the pot, filling in the soil in the 





ordinary way and pressing moderately firm. 
When completed give a good water- 
ing and plunge in the propagating- 
frame in gentle heat. If no frame 
exists, the pots may be plunged 
into others of larger size; suf- 
ficiently so, however, to admit of 
an inch or more of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
being placed atthe bottom. Covered 
by a piece of glass, the pots may be 
then placed on the hot-water pipes 
where the heat is not severe. In 
three weeks or a month, if cared 
for, growth will be visible from 
the apex of the roots, and at this 
stage the glass coverings may be 
removed. When leaves an inch 
long are formed, the pots may be 
removed from the bottom-heat and 
a rather shady position in the green- 
house given them. Occasionally 
spraying overhead with the syringe 
will prove beneficial and keep red- 
spider in check. With continued 
growth above, fibrous roots will be 
produced below, when the cuttings 
may be transferred to single pots, 
Keep them for a week or two ina 
close, moist temperature. A shady 
frame excluding frost will suit per- 
fectly till the plants are duly estab- 
lished, when they may be hardened 
off gradually and ultimately planted 
in their permanent positions in the 
open, where they will soon make 


= 


rapid progress. hk. 


Manuring lawns (Ll. M. H.).— 
If ordinary manure is objectionable, give 
a good dressing of soot. One bushel to 
the square rod will not be too much. 
Nitrate of soda is a very stimulating 
application in moderate quantities ; but it is not lasting 
enough for a lawn, and the same may be said of all arti- 
ficial manures, Bone-dust, ground small, is an excellent 
top-dressing. If the roller is used frequently, it will press 
the small particles of bone into the turf, out of the way 
of the mowing machine, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE LICUALAS. 
Tur Licualas are not Palms for everyone, as | 
they require more heat than many can afford. 
They require similar treatment to ordinary | 
Palme, The finest species is that illustrated, L. 
grandis, which is likea Fan Palm in aspect. It 
is of stout, moderately close habit, the leaves 
fan-shaped, medium in size, finely plaited, and | 
narrowly lobed on the margin. It comes from | 
the South Sea Islands. 4. horrida is very | 
handsome, too, its leaves being bold and plaited. 
This kind comes from Java. 



















































































66.—Fuachsias and Pelargoniums for 
show —If the Fuchsias have not been pruned, 
attend to them at once, and a day or two after 
take them out of their pots and shake away all 
the old soil from the roots, when they must be 
repotted. For soil use three-parts turfy loam, 
and one-part leaf-soil or rotten manure, with a 
good sprinkling of coarse sand added. When 
potted, place the plants in a light, airy position 
in an ordinary greenhouse. Syringe the plants 
in the evening, and give water to the roots 
sparingly until the new growth is 6 inches long 
With regard to stopping the shoots, you mast 
chiefly rely on your own judg- 
ment. They may be stopped 
ounce or twice with advantage, 
but so much depends on the 
strength of the growth, and 
whether there are thin places 
in the plants that require 
covering with shoots, that pre- 
cise instructions cannot be 
given. When the potsare full 
of roots feed the plants with 
weak liquid made from cow- 
manure. The Pelargoniums 
will require similar treatment 
to the Fuchsias with regard to 
potting and watering; but 
they will want more training. 
I used to make a wire frame 
of the same size as I wanted 
the plants, and fixed this down 
on the top of the pot. The 
first growths were trained 
down to it so as to secure a 
foundation, as it were. After 
that it wasa simple matter to 
stop and train the growth 
when necessary. Liquid- 
manure must not be used so 
freely for these as for the 
Fachsias.—J. C. C. 

Clianthus magnificus, 
&c.—I will be much obliged 
by someone telling me if Clian- 
thus magnificus is a large scar- 
let flower, hanging in large 
bunches? Willit doina lean- 
to greenhouse, temperature 
45 degs. to 50 degs.? Any 
hints on cultivation will be most acceptable. 
Also what ought I to do for mildew appearing 
on a Maréchal Niel Rose in greenhouse ?— 
CLARYFORD. 


* * The flowers of this handsome Australian 
plant are of a rosy or carmine-crimson colour 
rather than scarlet. They are produced during 
the summer months. It is not a difficult plant 
to grow, its chief enemy being red-spider on the 
leaves, which must be kept down by frequent 

syringings during the growing season. It may 

be grown in a cool greenhouse, but does better 
in an intermediate temperature of 55 degs. to 
80 degs. Soil, sandy, fibrous loam, with a half 
or third part of peat, and plenty of sand. Dust 
the Rose with flowers of sulphur. 


Treatment ofa Palm (#.).—There is no 
such Palm as ‘‘ Kentia borbonica.” If a Kentia, 
it would be either K. Belmoreana, K. Forsteri- 
ana, or K. Canterburyana; but it is probably 
Latania borbonica. This is a comparatively 
tender plant, and has probably suffered from 
the late severe weather and sustained a chill, 
even if some amount of actual frost has not 
reached it. This would fully account for the 
appearance complained of. Palms are slow sub- 
jects, be it remembered, slow in growth, and 
slow to show the effects of either bad or good 
treatment. The plant ought to have been kept 
in the warmest place available all through the 
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severe weather. All that can be done now is 
to keep it in genial warmth, away from damp, 


‘strong sun, dust, &c., the roots always just 
/moist, and the leaves frequently sponged and 


syringed, or damped over-head occasionally in 
fine weather. If possible, have it removed into 
a damp stove temperature for two or three 


| months. 


2.—Crop for forcing-house. —Maréchal 
Niel Roses grown in pots would be as profitable 
axy anything you could grow, providing you 
could spare a part of the roof space for the 
plants during early summer. If you treat the 


| plants liberally they would last for several 


years, and produce Roses earlier and with less 
forcing than those planted out in a border. 
Each bloom would realise three times the price 
of those grown naturally. Strong young plants, 
put into 9-inch pots now, and cut down to 
within 3 inches of the old wood, would make 
growth from 8 feet to 10 feet long next summer. 
You may start forcing these gently early 
next November, and have them in flower 
from the middle of January onwards. I 


suppose it is because the wood on pot-grown 
plants gets better ripened that they respond to 
fire-heat more quickly than the others ; at any 
rate, I find I get the earliest Roses from pot 
plants, although all are treated alike. 


You will 





of the newer Palms (Licualis grandis). 


find no difficulty in finding a market for early 
Maréchal Niel Roses. If you devote the two 


will be in good condition for forcing. —J. C. C. 


The Double Chinese Plum 
at this season. 


flowers. 
riety than is at present the case. 


with it. 


Lean-to house (P. F. H. ).—The pit named 
would do very well for raising bedding plants 
if filled with manure; but as the chief object 





appears to be to have a crop of Tomatos, 
«¢ P, F. H.” should purchase some plants directly 
| there is no danger of their suffering from frost, 
ag the expense and trouble of making the bed 
up with manure would hardly be an equivalent 
to purchasing the plants; there is hardly time 
If 





to raise plants under such conditions. 


ends of your house to the plants until they have 
made good growth after flowering, and then 
turn them out-of-doors for two months, they 


(Prunus 
sinensis fl -pl.) isa very useful and distinct shrub 
for forcing gently into bloom for the greenhouse 
In the greenhouse at Kew 
several plants are in bloom, the shoots wreathed 
with the double rosette-shaped pure white 
More use might be made of this va- 
It is quite 
worth forcing in quantity, as neat little speci- 
mens smothered in bloom can be associated with 
many other forced flowers, and the contrast is 
all the more pleasing when things like Amyg- 
dalus persica or A. Davidiana alba are grouped 
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“Pp, F. H.” made a bed at the front 2 feet 
square, with boards along the front in which to 
put the Tomato-plants, he wotld save the 
trouble of having them in pots. A bed 5 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep would give too much root- 
ing space to successfully cultivate the plants. 
Fill the 2-feet space with garden soil and man- 
ure, the latter in one-sixth part, first laying 
6 inches of clinkers, stones, or broken bricks at 
the bottom to ensure drainage. ‘The plants 
ought not to be under the sill at the front. 





ACACIAS FOR PILLARS, ETC. 


THERE are several Acacias now in flower in the 
large temperate-house at Kew, which shows to 
what good purpose these Australian plants may 
be put in covering the supports of lofty green- 
houses and conservatories. One species, A. 
retinodes, is a strong grower with vividly glau- 
cous leaves, and although it flowers more freely 
in the spring than at any other time, it b'o»ms 
more or less throughout the year. On the whole, 
it is one of the most suitable for this purpose, its 
long slender branches hanging down gracefully. 
It is scarcely known, however, outside botanic 
gardens. Another species that is also particu- 
larly well adapted for this work is A. leprosa. 
[t is of slender growth and its graceful pendent 
branches are now covered with bright yellow 
fowers. It has small narrow phyllodes of a 
deep shining green and is not so quick a grower 
as A. retinodes. The Silver Wattle (A. deal- 
bata) may also be used, but when in a small 
state it requires heading back occasionally so as 
to encourage it to push out branches that may 
be trained round the base of the pillars. At the 
time of planting out, these three species should 
be started in a lictle peaty soil, but when once 
established the ordinary soil of the border is as 
good as any, provided it be kept moist and is 
well drained. Besides their elegant habit and 
brightly-coloured flowers, all these Acacias have 
the additional recommendation of a delightful 
fragrance. 





Heating greenhouses.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the best way to heat two green- 
houses running side by side, first to be 30-feet 
long, and the second 50 feet ; both with span- 
roof? I want one boiler to heat both houses ; 
the stokehole to be at the end of the 30-feet one, 
so I can heat one and not the other when 
necessary. What sort of boiler should I 
require to keep up a good heat in both places? 
Sash WWE AWE 


* * You do not state the width or height of 
the houses, nor yet what degree of heat you 
require, or the purpose for which they are 
intended. How then can the proper amount of 
piping and boiler power be given? Supposing, 
however, the houses to be about 12 feet wide 
(a very common size), and 7 feet or 8 feet to 
ridge, and that a night temperature of about 
45 degs. in winter will suffice, there must be 
four rows of 4-inch piping (two on each side) in 
each house, equalling (with connections, ete.) 
about 350 feet of piping altogether. The boiler, 
of whatever kind, ought to be capable of heat- 
ing 400 feet or 450 feet if it is to work well and 
economically. A plain saddle, 24 feet or 
3 feet long, if properly set, will answer admir- 
ably; or if the expense of brickwork and 
furnace fittings is objected to, the largest size 
of the ‘‘ Manchester” (upright cylindrical) 
boilers would do the work, or a ‘‘dome-top.’ 
Supposing one house (say the smaller one) is 
intended to be used for forcing, then six rows 
of pipes must be put in, and a proportionately 
larger boiler be used. Of course, there must be 
a TP on the flow, with two valves, one for each 
house. 





Daffodils for decorations.—One of the 
prettiest arrangements of these useful flowers 
may be produced in a hand-basket for use, 
either as a table or sideboard decoration. The 
beautiful yellow blossoms can be obtained in 
many degrees of colouring, and many kinds 
have in addition a slight amount of orange 
colour too. Each flower should be wired, using 
long bouquet stems for the purpose. If the 
basket be filled with damp Moss the flowers 
may be kept fresh for a considerable time. 
Each bloom being wired, the stem will easily 
pass through the Moss, and thus be kept in 
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position. The lovely green foliage should be 
treated similarly, and should be arranged alter- 
nately with the flowers, taking pains to keep 
the foliage just a little higher than the blossoms. 
Avoid crowding, and a light arrangement will 
be the result.—D. B. Crann. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Best early Potatos.—Will you kindly 
tell me of the best kinds of early Potatos, as I 
find these of greater value for home use in the 
country than good late ones, which are so easily 
obtained in the market ?—R. G. 


** Kidneys: Early Sharpe’s Victor, flattish | 


oval, not a distinct Kidney, but the best (if 
earliness is considered specially good) for forcing 
under glass, being fit for use ten weeks after 
planting. Veitch’s Improved Ashleaf, the best 
form of Ashleaf, fine table quality, and good 
cropper; very early, a good garden Potato. 
Myatt’s Ashleaf, specially good in all soils if 
well drained, is of splendid quality. These two 
last are of superior quality to Victor, but ten 
days to a fortnight later. Sutton’s Ringleader, 
a distinct break from the Ashleaf or very early 
kinds, and is noted for cropping qualities and good 
flavour. The flesh is white, whereas Ashleafs and 
Sharpe’s Victor are yellow fleshed, It is a fine 
field variety, where earliness and quantity are 
required. Alma Kidney, a small-top Ashleaf 


section. This is one of the parents of Sharpe’s 
Victor. Early Round : Early Puritan, a flattish 


round; a great cropper, and the best of the 
American kinds. Very early, a heavy cropper, 
and in light soils looks very flowery. In wet 
seasons it is rather liable to disease. This is a 
good paying Potato for field crops, harvested 
early. Sutton’s Al, very fine type of round 
Potato, dwarf top, as early as Ashleaf varieties, 
is a heayier cropper, a flattened round, white 
flesh, good quality. For second earlies, such 
varieties as Sutton’s Karly Regent, Sutton’s 
seedling Windsor Castle, and Covent Garden 
Perfection, are noted. for weight of crop, 
anally, and cooking well, doing well in any 
soils. 


‘Forcing Asparagus in vineries, &c. 
—After such severe frost there must be a great 
dearth of green vegetables for some time to 
come, consequently the demand for Asparagus, 
Seakale, &c., will be much greater. Those who 
have glasshouses should use these to forward 
such things as Asparagus, and no place is more 
suitable to bring on a crop of Asparagus than a 
vinery or Peach-house when the trees are 
being started. Every year I force my Aspara- 
gus in a vinery from which the Grapes are cut 
at Christmas. The house is thrown open for the 
first three weeks in January, during which time 
the Vines, &c., are cleaned. In the vinery 
there is a bed which I fill with leaves. It is 
about 4 feet deep, and on these leaves are put 
3 inches of soil, the Asparagus roots being placed 
close together, and covered with 3 inches of fine 
leaf-mould. The house is kept at a temperature 
of 40 degs. to 45 degs. at night, and generally 
we can get our first dish in about three or four 
weeks. Equally as good ‘‘ grass” may be had if 
the roots are placed in the border of fruit-houses 
without any bottom-heat, only covering the roots 
from 3 inches to 5 inches deep; but a much 
longer time is required to get them fit to cut. 
When the frost has gone every available place 
should be used to bring on early vegetables. 
Salading and a few things are more appreciated 
than Asparagus. Abundance of water is essen- 
tial in forcing this vegetable.—CHARD. 


Tomato-plants in boxes (Airdrie ).— 
We would advise you to pot off the small plants 
out of boxes into 3-inch or 44-inch pots singly in 
good soil. They will then be ready to plant out 
in a few weeks if grown in a warm-house, and 
may then be planted in their fruiting quarters. 
Preserve all the soil you can when lifting. 


Place them in a temperature of 60 degs. to’ 


70 degs., and, if you have a warm bed, plunge 
the pots, as they enjoy warmth at the start. 
If placed on pipes do not burn the roots or dry 
too much, but stand on a board or Moss near 
the light. Grow the plants to one stem, and 


stop side growth, 


Growing Rhubarb and Seakale in 
tubs.—During the last six years I have never 
forced these in the open ground, but got a con- 


tinual supply from Christmas until it is ready 
in the open by taking up the roots and placing 
them in big tubs, boxes, or pots. They are 
brought forward in houses, or in the Mushroom- 
house. At the present time I have splendid 
Kale and Rhubarb in old paraftin-casks, cut in 
two. Some are placed on the floor of the 
Mushroom-house to save room. Others are put 
in glasshouses to keep the air from the Kale, and 
by placing another tub over it, it is kept dark. 
I put a few roots of Rhubarb in round the 
tub, placing a mat over these. It may be 
brought on in this way in any place without 
extra heat. The time taken to force it depends 
upon the heat of the house. —CHARD. 


TOMATOS FOR THE OPEN AIR. 


Ir is more especially in the smaller gardens 
where convenience for growing Tomatos under 
glass is limited that the grower has to rely upon 
what may be produced from the open air, the 
supply, more or less as the case may be, depend- 
ing largely upon the weather which may be 
experienced during the later summer months, 
If open-air Tomatos are to be grown successfully, 
late plants are of little or no value, the season 
being over before the fruits commence to 
ripen. 

As to which is the best form to train the 
plants in, it matters little if a definite principle 


Hathaway's Excelsior Tomato. 


is decided upon. Plants which have been well 
prepared and are not drawn succeed well as 
single cordons, even when growing against com- 
paratively low walls. They commence to fruit 
within 18 inches or 2 feet of the ground, and 
this checks them sufficiently to prevent the 
leader growing too much ahead, all side shoots 
being removed as soon as perceived. It is an 
easy matter to train a few laterals in afterwards 
if so desired. In starting the plants, two or 
three leaders may also be taken up, these being 
each treated on the principle of a single stem or 
cordon. This part of the routine must be insisted 
upon, for if allowed to run wild, little or no 
fruit will be the result. Nor will any fruit be 
produced if the side shoots are allowed to first 
grow well ahead, and then be pruned back, as 
itis called. We have seen many instances of the 
result of such treatment, the flowers being 
small and dropping off instead of setting, and 
all the while the grower wondering at the 
cause of the failure. A south aspect is 
undoubtedly the best for Tomatos, but in a 
fine season good plants will fruit freely on a 
western site. In either of these positions 
after the long period of drought, moisture in 
the soil will be very deficient, for although 
Tomatos are not lovers of moisture over 
the foliage, yet with a hot sun for several 











hours daily this must not be lacking . at 
the roots. The soil in many instances is no 
doubt in a sufliciently fertile state to promote 
a healthy and fruitful growth, but, on the 
other hand, it is often just the reverse ; and 
if success is to be assured, it must be suitably 
prepared either by adding fresh compost or 
the elements needed in a concentrated form. 
Heavily charging the soil with animal manures 
tends to grossness, and plants in this 
state, in addition to bearing no fruit, are 
liable to the attacks of disease. No one 
can gainsay the fact that excellent crops of 
Tomatos, free from disease, have been pro- 
duced solely by the aid of animal manures, but 
this only when used judiciously. The advo- 
cates of poverty at the roots to induce fertility 
would, if they planted their Tomatos under 
such conditions, soon find out the unreason- 
ableness of their teachings. Where the ground 
is somewhat poor, take out small stations, say 
18 inches square and 1 foot in depth. Into 
this space place some fertile garden soil, not 
necessarily fresh loam, although a little, if to 
spare, would not be wasted upon them. Soil 
that will grow good Potatos will produce like 
crops of Tomatos. Some burned refuse and 
also some pulverised horse-manure should be 
added. Instead of the pulverised horse-manure 
and burned refuse, a little bone superphosphate 
and kainit — these containing the elements 
needed to sustain a healthy and fruitful 
growth—may be added to the soil pre- 
vious to planting. 

Planting, which should be done early in 
June, having taken place, it now remains 
to apply water at the roots, so as to 
sustain a healthy growth, there also being 
quite sufficient nutriment in the soil 
without either liquid or a top-dressing of 
a good fertiliser being needed until a crop 
of fruit has set. At this time a little 
assistance in this way will be of benefit, 
more especially if the weather should be 
hot and sunny, the fertilisers being 
washed in with clear water. After being 
once set out, some people think that 
little or no water applied artificially is 
needed, but this is an error. Certainly 
if the weather should change to a dull 
period with rain, then, of course, the 
drier the better ; but otherwise the plants 
will take a good supply. If suitable soil 
is provided for the plants to root into 
and they are duly supplied with water, 
with applications of liquid or rich top 
dressings later on, Tomatos succeed well 
in raised narrow borders. In this case 
all that is needed is a stout plank placed 
on edge a distance of 18 inches from the 
wall, or the soil may be kept in position 
by loose bricks, so as to form a low retain- 
ing wall. Large pots, or even Seakale 
pots, may be likewise used, these being 
half plunged, good crops of fruit being 
the result. If so confined at the roots, 
watering and feeding must be attended 
to, this being doubly necessary to sup- 
port the weight of fruit and to keep the 
foliage healthy. When this latter becomes 
curled, it is a sure sign that sufficient support 
is not being given. 

The seed should be sown at once, if not 
already done, in the greenhouse. Pot off the 
plants singly when of sufficient size, into 3-inch 
pots, using light soil, and from thence into 
48’s, so as to get good specimens. Hathaway’s 
Excelsior (see cut), Conference, and Karly Ruby 
are amongst the best kinds. 


Tomatos in greenhouse (JV. D.).— 
Plant the Tomatos 2 feet apart, and grow as 
cordons—that is, restrict to one stem. Plant 
in your boxes when about 6 inches high in good 
turfy soil, with bone-meal—say, 1 lb. of meal 
to 3 pecks of soil, and do not use any chemical 
manures at the start. Place plenty of drainage 
in the boxes, and some of the rougher soil over 
drainage ; fill three parts full; make all firm at 
planting; and if the soil be heavy add a small 
quantity of burnt wood-ashes or old mortar- 
rubble to make it porous. Bone-meal is 
preferable to charred bones. Give a night 
temperature of 60 degs., with 10 degs. more by 
day, and give air freely in suitable weather. 
When the plants are in bloom leave a little air 
on the back ventilators at night, a free or sweet 
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atmosphere being required, otherwise, you will 
soon have your plants diseased. It is best to | 





grow as single cordons, well stopping back | in the ordinary way, but if we peg down the 
lateral growth, and feed from the surface. | long growths there can be no complaint upon 

(J. 7, S.).—As regards a border for the | this score. It is the long shoots that flower in 
Tomato-plants, so much depends upon the time | autumn, and they will also serve for pegging 
you have at disposal to grow the plants, size of | down the following spring when pruning. Some 


pots, and other details of culture. 


feeding are necessary. 


plant in boxes, 


growth? Much depends, however, 
size of the boxes. 


small quantity of bone-meal, 
plants when planting out. 


position. 





ROSES. 


THE CAMELLIA-FLOWERED ROSE. 


Trius interesting and rare Rose has been on my 
and never 


west wall ten or twelve years, 
bloomed till 1894. I should not 
have had patience enough to keep 
it so long but for the beauty of 
its evergreen shiny foliage. [t is now 
10 feet or 11 feet high. Mr. Ellacombe 
maintains that it is the Cherokee 
Rose (R. sinica), but the leaves of 
that are strongly serrated. Mine are 
smooth, and the blooms more cup- 
like. G., Ofington, Worthing. 





PLANTING ROSES. 


Ir is best if one can plant Roses in 
the late autumn, and so get the soil 
firm around the roots, as well as a 
certain amount of new roots made for 
the support of our Roses during such 
trying periods as we are now passing 
through. But to plant in the dead of 
winter cannot be so well as waiting 


If you can 
give the necessary attention, 12-inch pots are 
best, but for early crops more watering and 
With a border there is | 
greater leaf growth and later fruit ; but why not 
as then you have restricted root 
upon the 
If you make a border do not 
exceed 9 inches in depth, and feed freely from 
the surface when the plants are fruiting freely. 
Make the soil firm by ramming, so as to get a 
sturdy growth. Use good loam, with such 
additions as old mortar, very little manure, a 
and well firm the 
Water carefully at 
the start, and with your good house so well 
situated, the plants should succeed in any 
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complain that this 
can distinctly trace 
| perfume. 


duced by the late Henry 


well as in others. 
blooming, 
grand Rose 
now proved it 
all seasons. 

great favourite with ladies. 
back we noted 


The very clear rosy-pink is 


unfortunately, does not confirm this. 





| rosarians as ‘clear light crimson,” so we 
National Rose Society describing it, 
not give a better one. 
| about the growth of this old favourite, and it 
also a free bloomer both summer and autumn. 











USTRATED. 


| H.P.’s are also lighter in colour at this season. 
This sort is not particularly free when pruned 


Rose has no scent, but we 
a very delicate and sweet 


Mrs. J. LArna was not sent out until 1887, 
and in our estimation is the finest Rose intro- 
Bennett, who did good 
work in the class now styled Hybrid Teas, as 
It is equally continuous in 
and independent of weather as the 
first named, and surely we have 
in the matter of being good at 


Some short time 
a contemporary claimed it among 
mildew-proof varieties, but our experience, 


| Mapame Victor VERDIER must certainly come 
in our list, and supply that shade known among 
find the 
and 
although it does not quite fit this Rose, we can- 
There is nothing puny 


Prixce CAMILLE DE Rowan, sometimes spoken 
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early, but it is such a good grower and bloomer 
that few of us would like to cast it off. When 
young it is a clear and bright cerise; but the 
brightness too soon disappears. 

Heryricu ScuutTHEts is a favourite because 
it opens early, is exceedingly sweet, @ good 
grower, and free ; but this Rose, like the pre- 
ceding, soon loses its charm of freshness. 


Bruce Frxpuay was one of the gayest spots 
in our rosery both in 1893 and 1894. It is a 
shaded crimson of great vividness, and although 
not very full, is so bright and free that it can- 
not be missed. It is the newest of the twelve, 
being sent out in 1891. Our last Rose is not 
the least valued, although placed there. Indeed, 
we should find it a puzzling task to choose from 
the whole twelve if tied to one only. 


CunsHunt SCARLET is only asemi-double, bul 
a more vigorous grower of the same shade of 
crimson-scarlet we cannot find. Its bud is 
specially vivid and pointed ; excellent as a coat 
flower, or in the garden. It is probable we shall 
find space for a dozen Teas and Noisettes, and 
follow with six of the Hybrid Teas shortly. In 
no case will we praise new varieties, but keep 
strictly to our own experience among these 
most beautiful flowers. Catalogues are published 
containing too many varieties, and the pur- 
chaser becomes confused among so many when 
all are so highly extolled ; but the above will 
give us the best of each shade, and one had far 
better plant a greater number of each than 
extend the list too far. PO: 


a 


is 





DWARF YELLOW TEA ROSES. 


A Lona list of Tea Roses might be given ia 
which yellow is the predominating hue, bat 
when the vigorous climbers, including the whole 
family of Dijon Teas, are excluded and a 
selection is made of those that are really yellow, 
the numbers are considerably reduced. Amongst 
those that remain, however, are one or two of 
our choicest kinds, and without hesitation 
Mme. Hoste may be considered the best of all. 
It came from the most noted of raisers, M. 
Guillot, who, by-the-way, has given us so many 
kinds of sterling worth. It was sent out in 
1887, and there is no better evidence of its 
merits than is afforded by the rapid manner in 
which it rose into favour. At the present time 
hardly anyone would demur to its being placed 
among the twelve best Tea Roses. Some Roses 




















































until such times as our Roses will 
once more be ready to move into new 
growth. This will happen immedi- 
ately the phenomenal frost disap- 
pears. With this thought in mind, 
we propose giving a list of the best 
twelve Roses for an ordinary garden, 
confining ourselves to the section 
known as Hybrid Perpetuals. Now, 
with all due honour to that grand 
Rose Alfred K. Williams, we do not 
think it fit for this list, because of its uncertain 
growth. Our first Rose would be 

GENERALJ ACQUEMINOT, which isacknowledged 
by all, professionals and amateurs, to be about 
the grandest all-round red H. Perpetual grown. | 
We have had it with us for over forty years, so 
that there can be no question of its reliability. 
A good grower, an excellent bloomer, and one 











Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS : Toe Camellia-flowered Rose 


Engraved for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


(Rosa camellizefiora). 
Offington, 


from a photograph sent by Miss Gaisford, 
Worthing. 


of as La Rosiere, is the darkest in our twelve, 
and amore superb Rose in every respect it would 
be difficult to find. A deep crimson, with dark 
maroon shadings, sometimes almost black. 
Last autumn we not only had much wood of 
extra vigour after the summer blooming, but 
several shoots upon each plant were pegged 
down early in August, and gave usa beautiful 


that may be thoroughly depended upon show during the latter part of September and 
no matter what the ‘season. Then _ its | until late in October. Still there are plenty left 
fragrance is superb. Some may match it, for the approaching spring, when we shall peg 
but none surpass the old General. Not a very | down again. Not many of our Roses will bloom 


so freely as this thirty years’ friend. As a con- 
| trast to the deep maroon of this Rose we will 
choose 


MERVEILLEDE Lyon asa white ofsterling merit. 
This is the shortest and most robust grower in 
our list as yet. It is not puny, nor really 
dwarf, because it grows away stoutly from 
around each blossom. A good Rose in wet 
weather, and if not pure white while young the 
flower soon becomes so. 


Baroness Roruscutyp has one serious defect 
—it is minus any scent. Notwithstanding this, 
our dozen would be very far from complete if 
this charming light pink Rose were omitted. A 
good grower, and, if a little late in commencing, 
it is one of the most continuous, as well as pro- 
longed bloomers we have. A handsomer Rose 
than this upon a dewy or showery morning, 
nestling in its wealth of deep green foliage, we 
cannot imagine. 

Dupuy JAMAIN is apt to lose its fresh colour 


full flower; but brilliant, well built up, and 
mostly seen in the winning stands at our shows. 
If it has all of these qualities, and can also 
claim a place in any rosery of even less than a 
dozen varieties, after forty years’ service, it | 
surely deserves to head our list. 


CHARLES LEFEBVRE is also an old acquaintance 
of close on forty years. It is always good, an 
excellent one in both growth and hardiness, and 
another of our sweetly-scented kinds, a very 
deep crimson and maroon in colour while young, | 
but passing to a purplish-crimson with age. 
This, also, is almost sure to be met with in our 
best stands, both in summer and autumn, and 
is good for the garden as well. 

Duke or EpInzurGH, an English raised Rose, | 
is about the best of our deep scarlets, and 
especially in the autumn. Now this isa period 
when dark Roses are most welcome, because | 
they not only enhance the beauty of the more 
delicate Teas and Noisettes, but the bulk of the | 









have their years, not a few require special 
weather, but this one, as far as my experience 
goes, is always good. It is not so full as to 
rot when the weather is dull and damp ; in fact, 
it has proved a very constant Rose under 
such conditions. Even during the many hot 
cloudless days of last summer Mme. Hoste in a 
large group was first-rate. What its value is 
from the exhibitor’s point of view I leave for 
those who have tried it to state, but as a dwarf 
yellow Rose to plant in groups or masses for 
effect it cannot be surpassed, whilst to furnish 
flowers for cutting it is again in the front, never 
being flowerless through summer and autumn if 
one has a group of twelve or more plants. 
When a new Rose appears it, as a rule, may be 
compared with one or other of its predecessors, 
and Mme. Hoste came forth as a pale yellow 
Anna Ollivier. There may be points of resem- 
blance between these two kinds. They stand 
side by side in point of merit, but they have 
nothing else in common of the slightest moment, 
being so essentially different in colour. Among 
Tea Roses we have such delicate gradations of 
colour that well-defined colour classes are an 
impossibility. Mme. Hoste is of the palest 

ellow tint, deepest in colour when fully out, 
but shading to nearly white in the bud and 
half expanded state. In constitution and 
habit of growth this Rose is all that can be 
wished. It is quite as hardy as all the other 
best Teas, makes a sturdy, compact bush, and 
lends itself well to close grouping, which is the 
most effective way of growing Tea Roses in the 
garden. 

As amass of dwarf yellow Teas would bea 
charming feature in many gardens, information 
concerning other suitable kinds may perhaps be 
useful, especially as some that the exhibitors 
most frequently show are the least reliable, 
whilst others that are rarely seen on the exhibi- 
tion table are constant and free in the flower 

arden. For example, La Boule d’Or and Etoile 
a Lyon are two of the richest and deepest of 
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dwarf yellow Teas, and I have seen a variety of 
dodges practised to concentrate the sun upon a 
bloom for exhibition. This, though legitimate, 
is misleading, and I would say never select the 


Suppose La Boule d’Or and Etoile de 


stand, 


bloom. Among the neglected kinds, however, 


are some most constant, and of these I select | 


first 

JEAN PeRNet, an old Rose raised by Pernet 
and sent out in 1867. It has the reputation of 
being an uncertain grower, and Perle des 
Jardins, which came somewhat later, in 1874, is 
supposed to be superior, but taking an average 
of years Jean Pernet is the more reliable, and 
gives the greater number of perfect flowers. It 
is of a light yellow with a deeper centre, 
exquisite in shape. I have been astonished 
when plants were small and weak at the fine and 
perfect flowers every shoot produced. 
des Jardins is much richer in colour, a showy 
Rose when good, but apt to give quartered or 
otherwise deformed flowers. 


ness of growth attributed to Jean Pernet and 
one or two more kinds to follow, may be over- 
come by careful culture. We have 
certain fixed ideas as to the right 
soil for Roses, and a good adhesive 
loam is chosen for preference. My 
experience in soil of a much lighter 
character leads me to think that 
herein lies the cause of unsatis- 
factory growth of some Teas. They 
want an open porous soil instead 
of a close adhesive one, particu- 
larly if they are upon their own 
roots. 

AMAZONE isa lovely yellow Rose 
sent out in 1872 by Ducher. It, 
too, has the reputation of being 
delicate, but in the border where 
Jean Pernet always didso well this 
kind was not less beautiful, always 
growing strongly and flowering 
freely. It has a very long, hand- 
some bud, which opens into a fine 
flower, usually of a clear lemon- 
yellow, but sometimes veined and 
suffused with rose externally. 

CoMTESSE DE F'RIGNEUSE, an- 
other of M. Guillot’s raising, sent 
out in 1886, was well received at 
the start, in deference perhaps to 
its noted raiser, but latterly not 
much spoken of. The reason of 
this is probably its unfitness for 
exhibition. The flower has a sin- 
gularly weak stem and droops ex- 
ceedingly. In the garden, how- 
ever, it is not to be despised, sturdy 
and compact in growth, profuse in 
bloom, in colour a soft canary- 
yellow, and last, but far from 
least, it is one of thesweetest Tea 
Roses we have. This alone should 
save it from utter neglect. 

Mma. CHEDANE GUINOISSEAU, Mme. Caroline 
Kuster, and Isabella Sprunt are a trio of kinds 
that the exhibitor would ignore, and yet they 
have many merits. They are allstrong growers, 
making fine bushes, and they are all what we 
popularly call button-hole Roses, a type of Rose 
almost single when fully out, and yet, like the 
valued old Safrano, of another tint, giving such 
a wonderful and successional profusion of lovely 
buds that more than compensate by quantity 
what they lack in quality. Every day one may 
cut bunches of buds of these kinds, and they, 
therefore, have a value which is rather under- 
rated. 

NarcissE is an old Rose which few know or 
grow, but I think it won several admirers last, 
year. I have likened it to Lamarque in minia- 
ture, for it has enormous clusters of flowers on 
plants little more than | foot high. The flowers 
are very pale yellow, almost white at times. It 
is certainly a Rose that should not be neglected, 
nor yet planted in a close, heavy loam. The 
same is true of 

Mons. Fortapo, which I have seen nowhere 
better than in Mr. Prince’s nursery at Long- 
worth, where the light warm soil suits it admir- 
ably. Only last year Mr. Prince showed some 
admirable blooms of it at one of the June meet- 
ings in the Drill Hall. It was sent out in 1863, 


Perle | 


I think, however, | 
that some of these defects, especially the weak- | 


| growing at once.” 





the flowers of a rich yellow, medium-sized, and 
globular. 


PeRtA DE Lyon is a great, strong-growing, 


| large-flowered, rich yellow kind, and is some- 
Lyon are selected, the probability is that the | 
planter will never be rewarded with a perfect | 


times magnificent, but, on the whole, unreliable. 
It is at all times most beautiful in growth, the 
young shoots and leaves almost red, but its 
weak point is its liability to mildew. A. 


A Rose failure.—Can you tell me the 
reason of a Maréchal Niel Rose-tree losing its 
new foliage before fully grown? The tree is 
planted out in small border in a sunny position 
in conservatory. It has been there two months, 
and started growing at once in average tempera- 
ture of about 50 degs. It has several flower- 
buds, but the leaves fall.—C. 8. O. 


*.* The cause of the leaves falling is probably 
to be found in the fact that the plant ‘‘ started 
This it ought not to have 
done, but remained dormant until the roots had 
got well hold of the fresh soil, when all would 
have gone well. The fact is that the tempera- 


| ture was too high ; the plant should have been 








Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: Flowers of White Cactus Dahlia Constance. 
a photograph sent by Mrs. A. E. Blake, Bedford. 


kept as cool as possible, so that no frost could 
reach it, until about the present time. Keep it 
quiet and rather dry at the roots for a time. 


Plants and shrubs and the past 
winter.—A correspondent sends the following 
note: ‘‘ After a winter such as the one we have 
just experienced it would, I think, be of great 
advantage in the future if you could get from 
your subscribers in different parts of the 
country statements of the effects of the frost 
on plants in their gardens. The past winter 
has probably proved many things that are 
planted as hardy to be anything but so; and, 
again, it may have proved that some things have 
stood a greater degree of frost than was to be 
expected of them, especially those on light dry 
soils.” 


** We shall be very pleased to get from our 
readers over as large an area as possible the 
names of things that have withstood quite un- 
harmed the past winter. The plants should not 
have been’ protected in any way. So many 
poor tender things are planted in gardens that 
such a list would be of great value. We notice 
that in gardens about London Privet and 
Laurel are either killed or injured ; but there ig 


Mr. Ellwanger, in his Rose book, | 
says it is ‘an exquisite sort, of good habit, not | 
| nearly so much grown as it deserves.” 
kinds you propose to grow from an exhibition | 
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no reason to plant these when we have such 
beautiful shrubs as our native Holly, that with- 
stands the most severe frost. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


THE section of Dahlia called Cactus because of 
the resemblance, not at all fanciful, to that of 
the Cactus, has got popular of recent years. It 
is certainly a charming class, the plants strong 
in growth, and the flowers, well thrown above 
the wealth of leafage, are individually of refined 
shape and subtle colours. Juarezi, which was 
introduced a few years ago from Mexico, may be 
taken as the parent of this new class, as it has 
the same kind of petal, pointed and forming, so 
| to say, a kind of brilliant star, not in any way 
weak or poor as so many ‘‘starry” flowers. It 
is not necessary to treat of the cultivation of the 
Dahlia, as this was dealt with recently ; but we 
may name the following varieties as the most 





beautiful of their class: Countess of Radnor, 
| Constance, Baron Schreeder, Lady Penzance (the 
| clearest yellow of almost any flower), Delicata, 
Ernest Cannell, Kynerith, Beauty of Eynsford, 
Bertha Mawley, Matchless, and 
Beauty of Wilts. Each year, how- 
ever, many additions are made to 
this interesting class, and we 
have recently seen the Single 
Cactus kinds, of which the free, 
graceful, and bold-flowered Mar- 
guerite is the finest, the flowers 
large und white, justtouched with 
pink. 

Climbers for verandah. 
—What are the best plants as 
climbers for a verandah? I have 
a verandah in the front of my 
house, about 4 feet square and 
9 feet high, with plenty of glass in 
it, and it is shut in with a door. 
I have plenty of plants in it— 
‘“Geraniums,” Fuchsias, &c., with 
two boxes, filled with Ferns, in the 
bottom on both sides. The veran- 
dah faces north-west, and is un- 
heated. What plants could I set 
in these Fern-boxes that would 
grow and climb all over the 
verandah to keep it green and to 
flower well, or throw off a per- 
fume ?—AmatrouR, Keighley. 





*.* No climber would be more 
suitable for covering the verandah 
than a Gloire de Dijon Rose. 
Not only will a quantity of useful 
flowers be produced, but they are 
perfumed, and the plant will 
not take harm in the unheated 
verandah during the winter. For 
covering the back wall nothing is 
better than’ Ivy-leaved ‘‘ Gera- 
nium” Marie Crousse. Thiswould 
succeed in the Fern-boxes, For 
quick growth, and for summer occupancy only, 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi would be suitable. Its 
brilliant crimson blossoms are very showy ; the 
growth is very rapid. 

63.—Mina lobata.—This should be raised 
from seed every year, and as it is of rapid 
growth it soon covers a large space. Seed 
sown at once will furnish plants quite large 
enough for your purpose this year. Place the 
seed separately in single pots of about 3 inches 
in diameter, and shift on into others two sizes 
larger as soon as the first are filled with roots. 
The plants succeed fairly well in a sheltered and 
sunny corner in the open, but to get the full 
beauty of the flowers they must be grown under 
glass. Unfortunately, however, the growth is 
so rampant that it is not suitable for small 
houses.—J. C. C. 

61.—Tree-Pzeonies. — Tree-Ponies are 
increased chiefly by grafting, and the stock used 
is the large tuberous-like root of the herbaceous 
varieties ; but the operation is rather a delicate 
one for amateurs to undertake. Where there 
are large plants it is possible to take them up 
and divide each one into three or four parts with 


From 





roots to each. “The operation, however, muti- 
lates them so mich that two or three years are 
required to get them established again, I cannot 
recommend you to adopt that plan, on account 
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PLANTING HERBACEOUS PASONIES. 


In dealing with this section of Pzonies, it should 
always be borne in mind that, however well the 
work is performed, they are always slow of 
recovery, often taking two and sometimes three 
seasons to become thoroughly re-established. 
Not that they are destitute of flowers all this 
time, for, of course, this will greatly depend 
on their individual strength at planting- 
time, though it must be stated that even 


rather prefer :to see this annual grown as 
isolated specimens. If the soil is good and the 
plants allowed plenty of room, the stems will 
come as large as the top of a fishing-rod, and the 
plants will individually take up a square yard 
of ground, The variety called The Bride is a 
lovely flower. 

GERMAN Scaprous are classed as perennials, 
but it is better to treat them as annuals. In 
very light soils they will sometimes come 
through the winter fairly well, but in a general 
way they suffer too much from the damp and 
cold to be of much value the second year. The 
dwarf-habited strain is of much worth employed 
in the same way as bedding plants. The seed 
should be sown early in warmth, so that strong 
plants are ready to put out in May. They 
come into bloom a month or more earlier than 
if raised later on in a cool temperature, These 
Scabious are very valuable on account of the 
capacity of the blooms to resist the frosts of 
autumn. One may gather good flowers from 
them quite up to November. If sown in April 
in the open ground they will not come into full 
bloom before the end of August, or even later if 
the summer is cool. It isa good plan to sow 
seed about the middle of August, so that the 
seedlings get fairly strong by the end of the 
autumn, Wintered in a cold frame, but keeping 
them quite hardy, they may be put into the 
open ground at the end of March. This is a 
simpler way of getting early bloom than by 
sowing in warmth in spring, and the plants 
individually will bear a much larger amount of 
flower. 

SALPIGLOssIs, grown either in the open 
ground or in pots, are very beautiful. There 
are some shades of colour in them that one can 
hardly find in any other outdoor flower. Sown 
in autumn and brought along under glass in a 
genial temperature, they are very useful for 
spring deeoration. The seeds come up freely 
enough in the open ground if the weather is 
warm and moist, but it is better to sow under 
glass, as the plants come into bloom much earlier. 

LAYIA ELEGANS is a charming little annual 
especially for cutting. Its flowers are produced 
in profusion on the bushy plants, and are of a 
rich yellow colour in the centre, white at the 
tips. Seed is easily raised if sown on light soil 
and not covered too thickly. 

Cura Asters are too well known to describe. 
Seed should be sown in pots of light soil and 
placed under glass. When of sufficient size pot 
off the seedlings into 3-inch pcts, and from 
thence to 5-iach size. They should be put out 
in the open air in rich soil at the end of May 


of the injury it does to the roots. In a large 
nursery that I am acquainted with, the plants 
are increased by placing a layer of fine soil round 
each plant and several inches up the stems. As 
the suckers rise they form roots in this earth, 
and in a year or two are removed without dis- 
turbing the parent plant.—J. C. C. 


NR ee eee 
SOME GOOD ANNUAL FLOWERS. 
THE NEW HYBRID ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


or Crown Daisies are very good, but they do not 
seem to be quite fixed, many of the flowers 





Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered China Aster. China Aster Dwarf Bouquet. 


the strongest specimens will in the first 

year produce many blind shoots, so much do 

they object to being interfered with. But when 

established, these plants in their best forms con- 

atitute one of the finest displays in the garden. 

Where the replanting of Ponies was not 

attended to in the autumn, no time should 

now be lost in doing this. If it. cannot be 

done within the next few weeks and while the 

crowns are still dormant, then I would suggest 

its being deferred to the ensuing autumn. I 

have seen it recommended that the spring-time, 

when the plants have made about 6 inches of 

new growth, is the best time for planting ; 

whereas just the reverse is the case, and it 
would be almost impossible to name any season, 

except from that just given onward to the 

flowering period, that is calculated to produce 
more disastrous results than this. The reason 
is this: Herbaceous Ponies are not continuous 
rooting subjects, by which I mean that they 
are not constantly emitting fresh roots ; conse- 
quently, they recover more slowly when the 
planting is done at the wrong time and many 
of the primary roots sacrificed. They begin to 
root anew generally in September, though the 
time may vary in proportion to the summer 
and the presence or absence of rain in early 
autumn. Where an early autumn rainfall 
immediately succeeds a dry summer, propor: 
tionately early rooting may be expected, and 
to save these roots intact, equally early planting 
should be carried out. Any who are interested 
in the matter may quickly learn for themselves 
by lifting a plant in the early part of September 
and another a month later. Depending, as I 
have just stated, upon the season, there will be 
a few, or perhaps no new roots emitted in the 
first case, but there will be plenty in the second 
lifted plant, and the value of saving these roots 
is thus ascertained at a glance. 

In private gardens, however, there is not 
much real need for periodical transplanting of 
these Pwonies, for once they are well planted, 
they may stand for ten or fifteen years in 
ground that is good, rich, and deep. The 
last-named point is very important. In the 
month of June in the flower garden, Ponies 
are perhaps the noblest plants that could be 
named. It may take years, tt is true, to get 
fine specimens capable of carrying a score or 
thirty of their noble flowers, but when this is 
once attained, they require but little after atten- 
tion. Sending their roots deep down into the 
earth, frequently 3 feet or 4 feet where this is 
possible, they do not suffer from drought in the 
same degree as many other plants of a more 
superficial rooting character. But, notwith- 
standing this, they will take and are greatly 
benefited by plenty of water in the summer- 
time, and by liquid-manure in particular. In 
view of this, and in those gardens where beds 


coming single. This, no doubt, in time will be 
rectified, and there is every reason to believe 
that they will be much improved. A brilliant 
future is undoubtedly in store for these annual 
Chrysanthemums, for where can we find any- 
thing that will give such a quantity of bloom for 
so long a period, and with such a small amount 
of labour and expense? The old double forms 
are very showy, growing into large bushy 
specimens by the middle of the summer if sown 
early enough in the spring. The flowers are 
very serviceable for cutting, and are produced 
in quantity all the summer and autumn, and 
even into November if the season is favourable. 
The early autumn frosts that often do so much 
damage in the flower garden seldom hurt them. 
I find it best to sow where they are to bloom, 
but this is, of course, not always convenient. 
Early-sown plants require to be 2 feet apart. 
They bloom much more freely if allowed plenty 
of space. 

CLARKIA PULCHELLA and its white variety are 
very useful for cutting. Sown in September, 
the plants come into full bloom early in June. 
Successional sowings up to the middle of May 
will furnish bloom up to the autumn. The later 
sowings should be made in rich ground, into 
which the roots can strike deeply in a time of 
summer drought. Late sowing in poor or 
shallow soil is time wasted, asthe plants perfect 
any quantity of blooms. 

Luoxanties Dove.astisone of the bestannuals 
for early flowering. It is extremely hardy, and 
plants that stand the winter will cover a square 
yard of ground at blooming-time. It is wonder- 
fully effective in the bright sunshine, and looks 
well covering a sunny bank. It stands dry 
weather remarkably well, and for this reason is 
well suited for light sandy soil. 

CoREOPSIS TINCTORIA is an old inmate of our 
gardens, and during the last few years some 
very richly-coloured forms have been added. 
The variety called atrosanguinea is unique in 
colour among annuals. This being of slender 
growth, and of a somewhat brittle nature, is 
best grown in clumps of a dozen or more plants 
together, as then, with a few brushwood 
branches put round, they sustain each other 
against rough winds and heavy rains, which, 

when they are covered with flower, do them 
serious damage when grown singly and un- 
protected. Some of the 

GopETIAs should find a place in every garden. 

I do not know of anything more showy than a 
mass of Lady Albemarle when it can be had 
true. Inferior strains of this fine annual are, I 
find, common, the flowers being wanting in the 
rich crimson hue that should distinguish them. | division of the old plants are very superior to 
One great merit of this is, that the growth is so | seedlings, and the cooler they are kept in winter 
robust and the habit is so compact that the the better. Treat them like Calceolarias—viz , 
plants do not get broken by stormy weather. | grow in cold frames and keep from frost. Divide 
Although groups of it have a fine appearance, I ' or insert cuttings at once. 
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Tall Chrysanthemum-flowered China Aster. 





or early in June. The illustrations show three 
of the leading forms, of which there ane several, 
. C. B. 


———_ 


Lobelia speciosa.—Blue and white are as 
popular as ever for edging beds and borders. 
They are distinct in colour, and of splendid 
dwarf habit. Plants struck from cuttings or 
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a 
may be set apart for these plants, it is a good | among the roots. From their size and white 
plan to plant in slightly sunken beds, that their | colour they are, fortunately, not easily over- 
needs in this direction may be the more easily | looked. The weevils feed on the foliage of many 
supplied. It is a lamentable fact that Ponies | plants ; Vinesare theirspecial weakness. Besides 
are often planted in shrubbery borders, which 







Scilla sibirica would be an excellent com- 
panion to the latter or to the Crocus. If the 
bulbs be packed closely together in 6-inch pots, 
a fine mass of flower will be obtained. The 






ments, as the shrubs will speedily devour any 
fresh supplies of food that may be given. There 
is no better place than a perfectly open posi- 
tion quite removed from tree roots that are 


; are not in the least suited to their require- 
) 


likely to rob and impoverish the soil around. 


Prior to planting, the soil should be deeply 


trenched and heavily manured. This done, 


there will be little fear of the plants making 


good headway, provided they are obtained and 
planted at the right season, and in due time the 
labour and trouble will be amply repaid. The 
variety of colour found in these plants is very 
great, many of the lighter forms being exceed- 
ingly lovely with their chaste and. glistening 
petals, while some are equally remarkable for 
the intensity of their shades, as are others for 
their spotless purity. There will be no difficulty 
in getting a score of distinct kinds, such as can- 
not fail to give satisfaction. E. J. 





Begonias for bedding.—The writer 
grows Begonias for bedding. She has no green- 
house or suitable frame, and the temperature of 
a room gets low after the sun has passed away. 
Could one oil-stove be used, is moisture neces- 
sary, and is a temperature of 45 degs. suffi 
cient 7—Mrs. L, 


*,” Ifthis question refers to raising the plants 
from seed we should strongly advise you to give 
up the attempt, certainly at this season—that 
is, unless a small frame, properly fitted with a 
lamp and evaporating-pan, to form.a propagator, 
can be employed. The only alternative would 
be to sow in a box, covered with glass, in May or 
June, pricking off the seedlings, and thus 
securing small tubers to flower the following 
season. In order to raise seedlings successfully 
a steady temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. is 
necessary. .Tubers may, however, be obtained 
and successfully started in a sunny window. 





FERNS. 





A new Pteris.—A really good addition 
has recently been made to this interesting and 
useful family under the name of Pteris cretica 
cristata Torranci. This variety was submitted 
to the floral committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in November last, and was 

| justly accorded an award of merit by them. 
The plant is typical of what a good Pteris 
should be, being one of splendid habit and 
extrem ‘ly elegant form. The growth appears 
to be very strong, as can be readily understood 
by the capital constitution the plant possesses. 
- Those readers who know the good qualities of 
_ Pteris cretica nobilis, with its beautifully 
_ crested fronds, will better appreciate the vari- 
ety under notice when it is stated that the 
_ fronds are much more heavily crested than 
the former, thus producing a plant of compact 
_ habit. The plant was raised by Messrs, Stroud 
_ Bros., of Green Lanes, N., to whom the award 
of merit was granted, and was the result of 
seed carefully hybridised, in which Pteris cretica 
nobilis played an important part. The new 
variety appears to stand the winter much 
better than its parents, and must on that 
account alone be considered an acquisition, 
apart from its other good qualities.—D. B. 
CRANE. 


Larveon Maiden-hairFerns( Maiden- 
hair ).—The larve you find at the roots of your 
Maiden-hair Ferns are the grubs of the Black 
Vine weevil (Otirrhynchus sulcatus), a small 
black-beetle about half-an-inch long. Like all 

_ weevils, its head is elongated into a kind of 
snout, which bears near its end a pair of longish 
antennz. Both the grubs and the weevils are 
very injurious to plants. The former live at the 
roots of various succulent-rooted — plants, 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Ferns, Sedums, Straw- 
berries being particular favourites. The grubs 
from their position among the roots cannot be 
reached by any insecticides which will kill them 
without the almost certainty of killing the 
plants, so that in these cases the only practical 
way of killing them is by taking the plants ont 
of their pots and picking the grubs out from 
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the young shoots. 


sorts of unlikely places. 


the plant with a bright light. 
then fall to the ground. 


sharply tapped once or twice.—G. S. S. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


—_— 


favourable weather prevails. 


all flowering plants that are so used. 
Daffodils in variety are beautiful pot plants, 


properties. Bicolor Horsfieldi is one of the 
choicest, its lovely flowers with golden trumpets 
and white perianths are so very distinct, whilst 
the broad, strap-like foliage and dwarf growth 
add to its beauty. N. poeticus ornatus if forced 
too early comes rather spindly in the foliage, 
but a little later on it will be a most pleasing 
change. A lovely combination just now is Iris 
reticulata and Narcissus Bulbocodium (the Hoop- 
petticoat Narciss). The extended culture of Daf- 
fodils during the past few years has added 
greatly to the number of furnishing plants in 
pots for at least three months in the year. 
From the middle of January to the middle of 
April, one or other of the varieties may be 
easily had in flower. Both the Crocus and the 
Snowdrop are available as pot plants. I well 
remember how successfully a lady friend used 
to manage the latter in a cold, unheated house. 
Clumps of Lilies of the Valley will now be 
much more satisfactory than single crowns ; 
these always look the better of the two by 
reason of the greater quantity of foliage. Solo- 
mon’s Seal is readily forced, and should be taken 
account of more than it is ; when well-managed 
in 6-inch or 7-inch pots it is a beautiful feature, 
being so decidedly distinct from anything else. 
Cyclamens as vase or rustic basket plants are 
now quite in season, lasting much better than 
in mid-winter. Lachenalia tricolor, L. pendula, 
and the beautiful hybrid L. Nelsoni are indis- 
pensable as decorative plants for the early 
spring, being so unlike anything else. They 
last also such a long time in the best of con- 
dition, this alone being an all-important feature. 


destroying the leaves they often get through 
They are very difficult to 
find, as they feed at night, remaining hidden in 
the most careful manner during the day in all 
The best way of 
catching them is to lay the plants infested: by 
them on their sides on a white sheet during tbe 
day, and after it is dark to suddenly approach 
They will often 
If they do not, the 
plants should be thoroughly searched and be 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


SEASONABLE PLANTS IN USE.—Suitable plants for 
present purposes are numerous and afford ex- 
cellent choice. Bulbs in variety should now be 
made the most of in preference to using so 
many plants of permanent character. These 
latter will do good service later on, when more 
3y using dis- 
crimination in this respect, and avoiding a con- 
tinuous round or series of plants, the matter of 
a supply for furnishing becomes far easier. The 
choicer kinds of Hyacinths may now be had in 
flower with but little forcing. If used: too 
largely the fragrance would be overpowering, 
but a few plants of distinct colours or shades of 
one colour would scarcely ever be found too 
much in rooms of average size. When, however, 
this is the case, advantage should be taken of 
other positions in the house. For instance, the 
entrance hall might be suitable, or where cor- 
ridors exist, these, again, wonld be convenient 
spots. The Polyanthus-Narcissi belong to the 
same category, but are almost indispensable at 
this season for decoration. These could be 
turned to the same account as the Hyacinths, 
separately or in conjunction therewith. The 
same reasons do not operate against Tulips, 
hence they can be placed in any room. Allud- 
ing to Tulips, reminds me of one fact in their 
use for decoration—viz., they are frequently 
allowed to get too far advanced in flower before 
they are taken in; this is a mistake, for it is 
most interesting to watch the development of 
the blooms both as regards size and colour. The 
same applies to Hyacinths and other bulbs in a 
greater or less degree, and, in fact, to nearly 


the common double Lent Lily being by no means 
the least important by reason of its good lasting 


Musk Hyacinth in variety is another instance 
of the adaptability of early-flowering bulbous 
plants for-pot culture ; so also is Triteleia uni- 
flora, which is now rarely seen in pots. What- 
ever kinds of bulbs are used, note should be 
taken of green Moss as a surfacing whenever 
and wherever it is obtainable ; those who are 
situated in the country scarcely appreciate the 
real value of fresh green Moss as they should do. 
As a surfacing to bulbs it is of the greatest ser- 
vice, saving the trouble of watering to a large 
extent. 

Of other plants in flower now, the Lilac is one 
of the most acceptable for vases of medium 
size, Plants of this favourite shrub may be 
stood in comparatively dark positions with 
good effect. Azalea mollis is scarcely so well 
suited as the preceding for similar purposes, 
but what it lacks in keeping properties are 
compensated for in the lovely shades of colour. 
Established plants of this Azalea are much to be 
preferred to those newly potted up, the flowers 
being far less disposed to drop just as they are 
expanding or in the bud stage, a disappoint- 
ing feature where it exists to any extent. Late- 
sown plants of Chinese Primulas are exceed- 
ingly serviceable in the early spring, more 
particularly when they have not been in any 
degree overpotted. Plants in 44-inch pots, 
furnished with leaves of medium size with short 
stalks so as to form a close growth, will, when 
the first flower-spikes are in full bloom, make 
excellent material for edgings to large baskets ; 
in smaller pots even they may be turned toa 
good account, being in both instances much to 
be preferred to plants in 6-inch and larger pots. 
As specimens of good culture the latter may be 
the best, but this fact alone does not prove'at 
all times the most cardinal feature. Early 
forced plants of Spirzea japonica are scarcely so 
effective a few weeks later on; the foliage often 
preponderates beyond what it should do.  Pri- 
mula obconica and other species, as P. denticu- 
lata, P. farinosa, and P. rosea, are most 
interesting plants, their simple-looking flowers 
forming such a contrast to the florists’ forms of 
P. sinensis. Plants of the Clivias or Himanto- 
phyllums with one or two spikes upon them are 
useful for decoration. Such as these may be had 
in 6-inch or 8-inch pots, thus forming capital 
material either singly or as centres to other 
things. These should be used when the spikes 
are about half expanded, the buds being of them- 
selves very beautiful. GROWER. 




















































TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FOR A WINDOW. 


THERE are few better window plants than these 
beautiful Begonias, if they can be given plenty of 
pure air, for they do not do well in the smoky 
atmosphere of London, They are so easily kept 
through the winter, needing only to be placed 
in a position where frost will not reach them, 
(such as in the cellar) without taking the tubers 
out of their last year’s pots, that they are 
most desirable for those who want bright flowers 
in summer, but have no greenhouse to keep 
them in. ‘The tubers may now be started, by 
placing them on damp sandy soil in a window ; 
or, if still in their pots, these can be used until 
the tubers sprout, lightly damping the surface 
soil, but not soaking it, for the special danger to 
Begonias at this time is that they may rot away 
if kept too damp. As soon as the tiny shoots 
appear, the tubers should be taken out of last 
year’s soil and repotted, using quite small pots, 
with a compost of leaf-mould, turfy loam, sand, 
and a little soot, and placing the tubers 
half out ‘of the soil, raised on a slight 
mound. Watering must be carefully attended 
to now, for although the tuber must 
never be allowed to want for water, soaking it 
may result in damping off, and judgment to 
keep between the two extremes of dryness and 

damp must be exercised for each separate 

tuber. When once in full growth this difficulty 

disappears, and from that time Begonias may be 

freely watered, though never allowed to stand 

in water, which soon rots their roots. They 

should be shifted into 5-inch pots before they are 

allowed to bloom, and again later on to larger 

pots as they grow, giving the compost mentioned 


above, with a mixture of well-decomposed 


manure to the amount of one-third of the whole. 





—_ 






Tuberous Begonias should not be allowed to 
become pot-bound, as this results in a cessation 
of flowers. Directly there appears any danger 
of this the plants should be given another shift, 
- but as they are extremely brittle and difficult to 
handle, it is best to place them in rather large- 
sized pots before they attain their full height. 
There are four distinct sections of this splen- 
did flower, each one of which is worthy of 
attention. First, the single varieties, with 
large round flat flowers, such as Prince Albert 
Victor, scarlet ; the Duke of Edinburgh, deep 
maroon ; Salmon Queen, Queen of the Yellows, 
Eucharis, Flora, pure white ; etc.—all great 
beauties in their special way. Then come the 
enormous double blooms, each as large as avery 
fine Rose or Hollyhock ; magnificent flowers of 
every shade of red, pink, yellow, bronze, and 
white. Ofthese, Normandie, a lovely pure rose- 
pink Begonia, and Duchess of Teck, soft yellow, 
are typical plants ; Althea Flora, rich pink ; Dr, 
Feltry, scarlet, and Salmon King being equally 
good, with many other fine varieties, each one 
differing from the rest in form and colour. 
A sub-division in this class may be made 
of the new fimbriated varieties, with crimped 
edges to their petals, giving a singularly rich 





















































































































and elegant effect to the flowers. There 
} are only a few of these as yet, when compared 
to the numbers of ordinary doubles, the finest 
varieties being Mrs. Nichols, a new Begonia last 


season, of a soft pink, much crested, and of 
large size ; Mrs. Richmond, a beautiful crested 
flower in the shades of Gloire de Dijon Rose ; 
the Hon. Miss Winn, pale bronze and pink ; 
and Mrs. Cornwallis West, something similar in 
tint. These fimbriated Begonias are as yet 
little known, but nothing can exceed their 
beauty. Besides these two types of Double 
Begonias there is yet another, which is most 
valuable for window-boxes, for baskets, and 
also for the decoration of rooms, These smaller- 
flowered plants are very free-flowering, bearing 
hundreds of blooms at once on each plant, each 
blossom being about the size of a Carnation, 
and not unlike these flowers in effect. 

Mauvette, a deep, metallic, ruby-coloured 
Begonia, is the typical plant of this group ; but 
every shade of colour is represented in it, 
Colonel Laussedat being bright yellow, Lady 
Gertrude, a rich carmine, shaded with creamy- 
white ; Gem of Purity, white; Dandy, brilliant 
red, and Mme. Comesse, salmon-pink, ete. 
This class of Begonia is of dwarf habit, none of 
the varieties exceeding fifteen inches in height— 
in fact, all the best new Begonias are compact 
and sturdy, the older forms,.with long stems, 
having been discarded for the neater growth 
now to be had, which is in every way superior. 
Tuberous Begonias do not require a very hot 
aspect, doing best at the south-east, They 
should not be placed in the full afternoon 
sun, but be slightly shaded at that time of day. 
Draughts, or any sudden change of temperature, 
may make the buds drop, and should therefore 
be avoided ; but a continual supply of fresh air 
from above is very desirable for these plants. 
They require no fire-heat, and will do out-of- 
doors after the frosts are over, continuing to 
bloom until October, when they fade, and should 
then have only a little water until they are 
thoroughly ripened off for the winter. 


Bie Org ty 





64.—Flowers and vegetables for 
show.—You had better sow the Broad Beans 
in the middle of April. Let the plants 
have a good soil and plenty of room. Two 
sowings of Peas will suftice, the first at the end 
of April, and the other a fortnight later. Asa 
rule, reckoning from the end of April, it will 
take thirteen weeks for such sorts of Peas as 
Duke of Albany and Autocrat to come well into 
bearing. This is the safest way for you to 
reckon the time when you want them. Ten-week 
Stocks and China Asters must be sown at once 
under glass, or you will not get them in flower 
by the time you want them. The Asters 
especially will require careful nursing and 
planting out in rich soil to get them early 
enough for your purpose.—J. C. C. 





Natwral Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” 


enlarged. 


half moroceo, 188, Through all booksellers, 


—Large numbers of 
decorative work may be propagated even now 
with most admirable results. 
possessing a greenhouse where the temperature 
can be kept comfortable, and where not less 
than 45 degs. 
mometer at night, will 
inserted now will root very quickly indeed. A 
5-inch pot may be filled with the recent 
growths from 
cuttings from 2 inches to 3 inches long. Two 
dozen cuttings may 
this should be stood on the greenhouse bench, on 
which some material for retaining moisture 
should be spread. 
fibre, or any similar substance may be utilised 
for the purpose. 
cuttings be stood upon this, 
with a fine-rosed can, the cuttings should be 
rooted in a fortnight. 
each rooted cutting may be transferred to a pot 
by itself, and should he making considerable 
progress. 
is conducive to their well-being. By this means 
the open border may be supplied with a number 
of plants at a very small cost, and which should 
ensure a bright and effective display of flowers 
during the autumn months. 
pointment make a selection of those kinds which 
are termed ‘‘ early” or 
CRANE. 











































Sanders.—This 
was sent out in 1892 as an exhibition bloom, 
but subsequent trials have proved it too small 


pure and simple. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 


l Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. ; well bound in 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


—_- 


Chrysanthemums for decorations. 
Chrysanthemums for 


Those readers 


are registered by the ther- 
find that cuttings 


the old plants, and made into 


be placed in each pot, and 


Sea-shell refuse, Cocoa-nut- 


If the pots containing the 
and are watered 


Before a month is past 


An occasional sprinkling overhead 


To avoid disap- 


“¢gemi-early.”—D. B. 


Chrysanthemum Guernsey Sunset. 


—This variety belongs to the single-flowered 
section, and is quite one of the best of late- 
flowering varieties. 
during the middle of February would do well to 
grow this sort. 
beautifully shaded with a tinge of carmine, is 
very pleasing. 
first week in February, 
grow away uninterruptedly, and removing the 
crown bud from each shoot which forms at the 
end of August, clusters of blooms are obtained 
upon long stems, which are most useful for vase 
decoration.—E. M. 


Those who require blooms 
The colour, rich deep yellow, 


By inserting the cuttings in the 
allowing the plants to 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. Conway.— 


Growers for market find a difficulty in procur- 
ing varieties that will give blooms of a yellow 
colour 
This is an English-raised seedling of 1893, and 
the blossoms on the seedling 
great promise. 
son has proved the value of this variety for 
early October work, 
individual flowers at that time should not let 
the spring pass by without securing a plant or 
two. The form of the flower somewhat resembles 
Mdlle. Lacroix, though the florets are rather 
longer. 
almost white. 
small for exhibition, but as a kind for provid- 
ing blossoms for vases and other forms of 
decoration it is 
Chrysanthemum season.—D. B. CRANE, 


during the first two weeks in October. 


plant were of 
A further trial during last sea- 


and those needing fine 


The colour is pale yellow, fading to 
The flowers are rather too 


invaluable early in the 


Chrysanthemum Mrs._ T. Ww. 
Japanese Chrysanthemum 


for the present day rage of prize-winning blooms. 
However, this is rather a gain, as the variety 
may be freely employed as a decorative sort, 
For this purpose there is 
much about the variety that is pleasing, even 
when cultivated so as to produce half-a-dozen 
full-sized blooms by doubling the number of 
shoots from the orthodox quantity when the 
largest blossoms are aimed at. The florets are 
semi-drooping, somewhat narrow ; the colour a 
soft shade of canary-yellow, with sufficient 
bronze about the base to give a pleasing 
suffusion to the whole flower. Those who are 
not already in possession of this charming 
Chrysanthemum should lose no time in adding 
it to their collection.—E. M. 


Chrysanthemum Madame Marie 
Masse.—This is one of the few good varieties 
selected from some hundreds sent from the 
French raisers a few years since, and is com- 
paratively unknown. As a plant for the out- 
door 
one of the best. 
from August until October. 

























nearly so, 
especially Mrs. 


Wilfred Marshall, 


Hairy Wonder and Lady of the Lake are two 
of the best in the hairy-petalled section. 


made. 





border or for pot-culture this variety is 
The period of blooming extends 
It is better to 
allow almost all the buds to develop, and in this 
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way the grower may be rewarded with an abun- 
dance of charming blossoms, lilac-mauve in 
colour, measuring about 4 inches in diameter. 
This variety should be noted as one of the best 
in the early section. 
good constitution.—D. B, Cranr. 


Fine dwarf habit and 


Chrysanthemum cuttings failing to 


strike.— Would ‘‘ E. M.” kindly tell me what 
is the probable cause of my failure with my 
Chrysanthemum cuttings this year? 
struck them very well other years in March ina 
cold house on the shelves ; 
bought some of the newer varieties in January, 
potted them in small pots, in a sandy loam, 
watered them, and then placed in a box with 
loam over the bottom, and glass laid on the top. 
I lightly damped the leaves with tepid water to 
keep the cuttings from flagging night and morn- 
ing at first, but only once a day afterwards, 
when I gave them air for about an hour in the 
morning. I wiped the glass night and morning, 
and kept the cuttings standing in my kitchen 
window during the day, but returned them to 
the cold house at night. 
soon as they showed, as the cuttings were damp- 
ing off. But most of them have gone off 
entirely now.—W. H. D. 


I have 


but this year I 


I removed leaves as 


* * There has been a general complaint this 


year that cuttings have been more difficult to 
root than usual, 
weather of last summer and autumn, no doubt. 
‘““W. H. D.” made a mistake in standing the 
pots upon loam in a confined atmosphere. Much 
capillary attraction would take place in this 
case. The soil below would emit much moisture, 
ascending through the soil in the pots, and keep- 
ing the cuttings in a constantly moist state. 
much moisture was given the cuttings. 

neither necessary nor wise to sprinkle the cut- 
tings even oncea day. The soil should be kept 
moist ; but not regularly saturated. Cinders 
from coke burning will do very well for drainage ; 
but it must be sufficiently porous. 
ashes. 


owing to the cold, sunless 


Too 
It is 


Do not use 
Broken bricks would be better.—E. M. 


Chrysanthemums for show.—I have 


selected about eighteen Chrysanthemums which 
I intend to grow for show, if possible. 
like to know if they are good varieties for exhi- 
bition and what date to pinch the shoots ? Duch- 
ess of Wellington, Hairy Wonder, Lady of the 
Lake, J. W. Moorman, Lady Smith, Miss Ethel 
Addison, Mrs. 
Murray, Mrs. 
Sherlock Holmes, Sir E. T. 
Wilfred Marshall, Le 
Queen, 
Carnot.—AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


I should 


R. J. Hamill, Mrs. R. W. E. 
W. H. Lees, Robert B. Laird, 
Smith, Cecil Wray, 
Prince du Bois, The 
Mons. Charles Molin, and Madame 


* * The eighteen varieties named are new, or 
and generally of first-rate quality, 
Ww. 4H. Lees, Duchess of 
Wellington, Mme. Carnot, M. Charles Molin, 
and Le Prince du Bois. 


Grow 
the plants on strong without topping them at 
all; but take the natural breaks as they are 
Promptly remove all surplus shoots ; 
the undue retention of these can only retard the 


progress of the plants and act detrimentally to 


their welfare. 
65.—Artificial manure for Chrysan- 


themums.—One pound of Thomson’s manure 


to every bushel of soil is a safe quantity to use, 
and the best time to do so is when the plants are 
put into the pots in which they are to flower. 
Be careful to well mix the manure with the soil. 
Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are 
good for Chrysanthemums when they are 


judiciously used, and given in a liquid state 


after the buds are set. They are, however, very 
powerful stimulants, and not very safe in the 
hands of those inexperienced, as there is 
generally a tendency to use them in excess. I 
think Peruvian guano is much the better stimu- 
lant for such a class of cultivators to use. 
Half-an-ounce of the guano to 1 gallon of water, 
if given twice a week, is quite strong enough 
for Chrysanthemums, or, for that matter, any 
other plant.—J. C. C. 

Chrysanthemum John Shrimpton.—As a 
decorative Chrysanthemum where dark coloured flowers 
are in request this isa really first-class variety togrow. In 
point of colour it is most desirable, deep, velvety crimson, 
with bright, golden reverse. The dwarf habit of growth 
and its freedom in flowering must render this a favourite 
amongst cultivators of Chrysanthemums for decoration.— 


E, 
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SCENTED PLANTS. 


Tne following are plants 
worthy for their fragrance. 


bringing forward the most desirable. 


much neglected. 


Tue CAPE PELARGONIUMS, which were at one 
time so well represented at the R.H.S., Chis- 
wick Gardens, include a great variety of beauti- 
The 
quercifolium group (many good varieties), cris- 
pum, and allied varieties are among the best. 
Some years ago I used to grow quantities of 
Prince of Orange for providing green for 
bouquets, &c., and the pleasant perfume was 


fully scented species and _ varieties. 


always appreciated. 


ALOYSTA CITRIODORA (Lemon-scented Verbena) 
is a plant of easy culture, but not often grown 
Potted in good, rich, loamy compost and 
kept sufficiently moist to keep off red-spider, it 


well. 


will give little trouble. 


EvucaLyptus crrrioporA.—The scent of this 
It may be 
raised from seed, and is a most desirable plant 
Seed 
sown during the summer will make good plants 


closely resembles that of Aloysia. 


for the conservatory or for planting out. 




















articularly note- 
The Royal Botanic 
Society has on several occasions offered prizes 
for collections of scented plants with a sian to 

am 
afraid that little has been gained by these 
endeavours, as competition has not been very 
keen, and it is impossible to well represent such 
a class at any particular date, more especially 
after midsummer. The results obtained at these 
shows, however, prove that scented plants are 


well, but I have grown it from cuttings and 
also seen others do the same. Cuttings from 
the young shoots in spring will root freely. 
They should be put in singly into small ole 
using peat and sand in equal portions. Good 
fibrous loam, peat, and a little sand should be 
used for pottting on; plenty of drainage must 
be given and the plants potted firmly. Over- 
potting should be avoided. Red-spider and 
green-fly are sometimes troublesome when the 
plants are making growth, and if not eradicated 
will cripple the plants very much; in fact, I 
believe that not keeping the plants clean is 
frequently the cause of failure. Both rubra 
and alba are good varieties, but of the two I 
prefer the latter. 

BoRONIA MEGASTIGMA, although not so showy 
as some of the species, is a general favourite on 
account of its pleasant perfume. It is more 
easily managed than many hard-wooded plants. 
Cuttings from young shoots in spring will root 
freely. If potted in good peat and sand, with 
careful attention to watering and ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, success will follow. 
The same plants may be grown on for several 
years ; after flowering they should be cut back, 
and may be potted on when they have started 
into growth again. 

A long list of scented plants might be given, 
and I have probably omitted some of the most 
deserving. Those selected are among those 
which, though very fragrant, are not too 
sweetly scented, and the flowers of which do 




















: , : not become offensive as they die off. A, 
or the following spring. 

Musk-pLaAnt (Mimulus moschatus) is always ined _,0 (50. aE) 
a favourite, and little trouble is required to have 
some for the conservatory during the greater 
part of the year. The new compact variety, 
now much grown in preference to the old form, 
is equally fragrant. It may be obtained true 
from seed, or may be grown from the under- 
ground rhizomes; seedlings make the best plants, 
however. For succession, seed may be sown at 
intervals. Planted out it is very pretty, but 
should be grown in poor soil. 

Harrison’s Giant Musk is also a great 
favourite, especially in pots. It is also much 
used for window-boxes. In some instances I 
have seen it growing very luxuriantly. This 
cannot be raised from seed—at least, I have 
never known it to mature seed. Old plants 
require some care to keep them through the 
winter. They should be kept in a cool, moist 
position, and little water should be given. 
If placed in warmth early in the year, the plants 
will soon start into growth, and cuttings will 
root freely in any position where they can be 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DESFONTAINEA SPINOSA. 


“f INQUIRER ” asks about this interesting shrub, 
asking whether it is hardy or not? Only in 


kept from the sun and air. If well exposed to 
the sun the plants may be grown on in warmth, 
and will make growth rapidly. Good plants 
may be established in about a month from the 
time the cuttings are rooted. 


RHYNCHOSPERMUM JASMINOIDES.—This beau-’ 


tiful greenhouse climber should find a place in 
every conservatory ; though its flowers are very 
pretty the pleasant perfume is its greatest 
attraction. Although a climber, it may be 
grown as a bush, and will make a pretty plant 
in a 5-inch pot. Cuttings from half-ripened 
wood will root freely. The young plants may 
be grown in an intermediate temperature, 
but established plants do best ina cool conserva- 
tory, though a little warmth will bring them 
into flower earlier in the spring. 

LucuniaA GRATIssIMA.—As a winter-flowering 
plant for a cool conservatory this has no rival. 
It succeeds best when planted out, but even 
then it is liable to die off without any apparent 
cause. Good drainage, a rough fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, and some sharp sand should be used 
for potting. I have grown plants from seed, 
but never kept them alive long enough to flower 
them, and should be glad to know if anyone has 
succeeded in doing so. Cuttings from young 
shoots may be rooted, but require some care. 
Very short cuttings should be made and put into 
sand and peat, the base of the cutting being only 
just below the surface. They should be kept 
quite cool until well callused, then a little 
bottom-heat will be beneficial. Plants should 
be potted on before they get pot-bound, and the 
roots should be disturbed as little as possible. 


DaruHne rmnpicA.—One occasionally sees a 
plant of this in a flourishing condition. It is 
certainly one of the finest scented plants we 
have for the greenhouse. Some growers are of 
the opinion that only grafted plants will succeed 











Flower of Desfonta‘nea spinosa, 


favoured gardens along the southern coast and 
in other mild parts can this very beautiful ever- 
green shrub from Chili be grown and flowered 
out-of-doors. It is of moderate growth, having 
foliage very much like the Holly. The flowers, 
as shown in the illustration, are in the form of a 
tube, and are of bright scarlet, tinged with 
yellow. It usually flowers about the end of sum- 
mer, and in some parts of Devonshire it blooms 
profusely. It thrives in a loamy soil. 


Boronia heterophylla.—Except in the 
matter of fragrance, in which it is, perhaps, 


surpassed by b. megastigma, this species is in 
every way the most valuable Boronia in cultiva- 
tion. 
the perfect little specimens in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots exhibited by Messrs. Low, Veitch, and 
other nurserymen at the spring meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The foliage of the 
species is, as a rule, pinnate, consisting of five 
or seven leaflets, but, as the specific name 


No plants could be more charming than 


implies, the leaves vary and are sometimes 
simple. The flowers are bell-shaped, nearly 
half an inch in diameter, and each borne in 
clusters of two or three pairs at each leaf-axil. 
Their colour being a rich rosy-carmine, a well- 
bloomed plant with every twig loaded with 
flowers is extremely beautiful. If none but 
neatly-shaped specimens are desired, it is neces- 
sary to renew the stock by means of cuttings 
after the plants are three or four years old, as 
after that age they are apt to be leggy. Even 
then, however, they retain their free-flowering 
character. The cuttings, which should be taken 
in spring from an old plant which has previously 
been cut back, should be about 1} inches long, 
and have a slight heel of old wood attached. 
They must be inserted firmly in a sifted com- 
post of equal parts peat and sand and covered 
with a bell-glass. A mild bottom-heat is all 
that is required. B. heterophylla was intro- 
duced to Kew by Miss Marianne North by 
means of seeds which she collected in West 
Australia twelve or thirteen years ago.—B. 


ORCHIDS. 


A GOOD ORCHID FOR AMATEURS. 


THOSE who have limited space cannot attempt 
to grow many Orchids. The best kind fora 
greenhouse is the Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium 
insigne), and one of the longest lasting of all 
this family. The flowers are large, and when 
kept in a cool temperature remain good at this 
season for many weeks, and are also very useful 
for cutting. It isa splendid amateur’s plant, 
and most suitable for towns or dark, foggy 
places. Many can grow it who would fail with 
choicer, but not more effective, kinds. I do 
not know of any kind more suitable for 
beginners and those who can only grow 
the plant in mixed houses, the culture 
being so simple, and much heat is not required. 
When I first started Orchid culture I only had 
frames, and this was one of my pets. During 
the summer my plants are grown in frames under 
a low north house—in fact, the house which 
winters the plants—and they do well. The 
plants are now amass of bloom. I prefer small 
pots, 6 inches to 9 inches in size. Do not repet 
often, but top-dress or remove sour soil, plenty 
of drainage being essential, using it as clean as 
possible. Any potting, surface dressing, or 
division of plants is done as soon as the plants go 
out of bloom, and they then require more warmth 
for a time, not less than 50 degs. at night, and 
10 degs. higher by day, with careful supplies of 
moisture, and to be near the light. Shading 
and increased moisture as the day lengthens, 
with firm potting, are necessary ; and say half 
good fibrous loam to the other half rough peat, 
charcoal, and coarse sand, forms a suitable soil. 
I use no fire-heat after May, except in very cold 
weather, and at the middle or end of June the 
plants are transplanted to cold frames, standing 
each plant on an inverted flower-pot. The 
frames are kept rather close at first, but after- 
wards the lights are drawn off at night, and the 
plants get the night dew. ‘They are housed in 
September in a low north cool house or pit, and 
fire-heat is only used to maintain a temperature 
of 35 degs. by day, and 10 degs. lower at night 
in frosty weather. W. S. 


Orchids for plant house (T7ebrocw ). 
—Cypripedium insigne requires a greenhouse 
temperature. As the plants bloom in midwinter 
55 degs. is a good temperature at that date, 
with a dry position to prevent the flowers 
damping, and merely watering when necessary. 
As the plants grow from now until September a 
warm greenhouse—say, 60 degs. at day, and 
from 5 degs. to 10 degs. lower at night—will 
suit them. ‘‘ Condition of the atmosphere” 
simply means maintaining a moist, genial atmos- 
phere by early closing, syringing all parts of 
the house, and getting a strong flowering growth 
for next season, potting or topdressing at this 
period. Soil should be three parts peat, with 
all fine material shaken out, and one part turfy 
loam, with some small lumps of charcoal. Give 
plenty of drainage, and a small quantity of 
coarse sand or Sphagnum, if the soil be heavy, 
or the plants small. During growth old plants 
require liberal supplies of water and food in the 
way of liq.id-manure, and during the summer 
shade, with plentiful supplies of atmospheric 
moisture. 
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three-quarters of an hour longer, or until it will 
jelly, then pot it. , 

ORANGE AND RavBARB JAM.—Take equal 
weight of Rhubarb and Oranges—say two 
pounds of each—four pounds of loaf sugar, and 
half a teacupful of water, or less, if the Rhubarb 
8 young and watery—forced Rhubarb is the 
right kind—wash the Oranges, put them in a 
preserving-pan, cover them with cold water, 
and boil slowly for three hours. Take the 
Oranges from the water, which throw away, 
wipe the stalks of the Rhubarb with a damp 
towel, and cut them in pieces about two inches 
long. The Oranges being now cool enough to 
handle, cut them in quarters with a fruit-knife ; 
put the cold water and sugar in a preserving- 
pan, stir until it boils, add the Rhubarb and 
then the Oranges, stir again till all boil, skim 
thoroughly, draw back the pan on one side, and 
simmer all slowly for half an hour, then pot. 
If liked, a teaspoonful of essence of Ginger 
may be added. Again, instead of using plain 
water as directed, you may use that in which 
the Oranges were boiled. 


MARMALADE PUDDING. —While the marmalade 
is about a pudding may be made of any remains 
there may be in the’saucers as the result of the 
usual testings. Have a quarter of a pound of 
suet finely chopped, the same weight of bread- 
crumbs, 2 oz. or more of sugar, 2 0z. of ground 
Rice, four tablespoonfuls of marmalade, and two 
eggs. Whip up theeggs until they are light, 
then add the marmalade; with this moisten the 
bread, suet, Rice, and sugar, pour the mixture 
into a greased mould, and steam for two hours. 
Serve with a little of the grated Lemon marma- 
lade heated and poured over the pudding when 
turned out of the mould. 


ORANGE JELLY.—Soak an ounce of gelatine in 
a teacupful of cold water ; when soft put it into 
an enamelled pan with a quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar, and stir until the gelatine and sugar 
melt. Draw back the pan from the fire and add 
the juice of eight sweet Oranges and the strained 
juice of two Lemons, then pour the mixture 
into a wetted mould. When set, turn out ona 
srystal or other dish, andserve. This jelly may 
be given to an invalid. The jelly is not clear, 
but the flavour is better than if the jelly were 
clarified. 

An ORANGE CAKE.—With a breakfastcupful 

of fine flour mix a teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and one of carbonate of soda, then rub in two 
ounces of butter. Put this mixture, together 
with three ounces of finely-pounded sugar, into 
a basin, separate the yolks from the whites of 
three eggs, beat up the yolks till they are light, 
and after making a hollow in the centre of the 
flour, drop the egg-yolks into it with about half 
a teacupful of sweet milk (the exact quantity to 
use cannot be stated), and stir all well together. 
Now gently mix in two of the whites of the eggs, 
previously beaten to a very stiff froth, when the 
mixture should be a stiff batter ; spread this 
batter in equal portions over three greased cake- 
tins (round, flat, jelly cake-tins), and bake in a 
very hot oven for ten minutes. The lightness of 
the cakes will depend on the proper heat of 
the oven. While the cakes are baking, grate 
the rind of a large Orange into a basin, squeeze 
and strain the juice over the same, beat up 
the other white of egg to a stiff froth, and 
add also by degrees two ounces of very finely- 
pounded sugar. Take the cakes out of the 
oven when they are done, and put them on to a 
damp towel spread flat on the table ; and when 
the cakes are a little cool, arrange them one 
upon the other on a fiat dish, spreading between 
each layer of cake equal portions of the Orange 
mixture. The cakes should then be returned to 
the oven for a few minutes to harden the sur- 
face of the top layer. In making the above, it 
will be a great improvement to use less milk, 
and substitute the grated rinds and strained 
jaice of one or two Oranges. 


ORANGE MOULD. —Remove the thin yellow peel 
from five fine Oranges, and put the same ina pint 
of milk, which stand near the fire for an hour or 
until the milk is well flavoured. Soak also three- 
quarters of an ounce of gelatine in three table- 
spoonfuls of milk, heat the flavoured milk (rinse 
the yieces of rind and put them aside) and add 
to the milk three tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
the soaked gelatine. When all is melted, strain 
the mixture into a basin, and let it remain till 
it is nearly cold, but not quite; then add the 
strained juice of the Orange. Whisk up the 

























































cold, 


garnish the shape with the fruit. 


it is better without. 








here laid down for their guidance. 


the paper. 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. 
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should mention the number in which they appeared. 





for the purpose ?—Asu VALE. 


ment of my lawns—when they ought first to be cut, 
rolled, &c, ?—D. EvERErr. 


102.-F'reesias.—I put in a quantity of second size 
bulbs last September, They area failure, andI am advised 
to grow them on. Can any of your readers tell me if there 
is a fair chance of their blooming next year; or had I 
better throw them away and start fresh ?—AsH VALE. 


103.—F'reesias.—I raised some from seed last year, 
replanted the bulbs in August, in pots, which I have kept 
moist ever since They have been in a cool greenhouse since 
November, but only one bulb has started ; the rest seem 
alive, but have not stirred. Can anyone tell me why this 
is?—D. T. L. 

104.—Ferns in Wardian case.—I am anxious to 
keep some small Ferns in long, thumb-pots in a Wardian 
case, which is 24 inches by 18 inches, and 18 inches high in 
the centre, and kept in a warm kitchen. Will you kindly 
tell me the names of the best Ferns for the purpose, and 
how to keep them in the above-sized pots? Should I use 
any fertiliser ?—A. G. HARDSWORTH. 


105.—Azaleas not blooming.—I have some Azaleas 
that have not bloomed this year and have no signs of 
flower buds. They are now standing in conservatory of 
about 55 degs. Would you kindly tell me how to treat 
them? Should I repot them? They are old plants, and 
were allowed to go very dry in the summer, and not 
turned into the open till August, Ought they to be sunk 
in ashes when turned out ?—Auausr. 


106.—Plants for pond in Orchid - house.—I 
should be glad if you would advise me what plants to putin 
a pond built in Orchid-house (Cattleya), 6 feet in diameter ? 
Inotice “J. C. C.” mentions Arums. Will he kindly say 
which to get and how to pot? Any information in your 
next issue will be appreciated. I purchased to-day some 
4morphophallus Rivieri (Umbrella Arum). Will you also 
kindly advise treatment and compost ?—W. S. W. 


107.—Roses and Tomatos in house.—I am 
erecting, facing south, a lean-to greenhouse, 24 fees by 
8 feet, baving two beds, 2 feet deep, with low walls. I 
want to grow Roses and Tomatos. Will you be good 
enough to advise me as to the best mixwure proportion of 
soil and manure for the beds? Also the Roses you woud 
recommend for early spring, and sorts also for autumln 
flowering? TI shall heat the house with a siphon gas- 
stove,—SouTH WALIAN, Y 


whole until the mixture bubbles, pour it into a 
wet mould, and stand aside for an hour or two. 
Meanwhile cut in fineshredsthe peels which were 
boiled in the milk, put them into a saucepan 
with a quarter of a pint of water, and loaf sugar 
to taste, and simmer until the liquor becomes 
a clear syrup and tastes pleasantly of the Orange 
skins, then stand it aside until the mixture gets 
Turn the mixture out of the mould on to 
a crystal dish, and pour the Orange-syrup and 
peel over the whole ; or, instead of using the 
syrup, peel three Oranges and divide each into 
sections, pour over the pieces of Orange some 
syrup made as directed above, let all soak for 
several hours, and serve in a separate crystal 
dish ; or again, instead of pouring syrup over 
the Oranges, sprinkle them plentifully with 
powdered loaf sugar, and let them remain for 
four or five hours, then toss in amongst them 
two tablespoonfuls of brandy or wine, and 































































ORANGEADE.—Pare the rind of two sweet 
Oranges very thin, cut the Oranges in two. 
Squeeze the juice through a strainer into a jug. 
Pour half a pint of boiling water over, cover up, 
and let stand till cold, strain into a tumbler 
and itis ready. If wished, of course sugar may 
be added, but as it is an invalid’s cooling drink 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarRDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent- arden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used aw 
When more than one query is sent, each 
Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be send to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be pepe pe will be found in their different depart- 
d always bear the number and title placed 

against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seck assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those’who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 


99.—Orchids. — What temperature and culture are 
required for Oncidium curtum and Epidendrum ciliare ?— 
S.A 


'100.—Pheasant-eye Narcissus fcr forcing. 
—Can one force these, if so, please tell me the best variety 


101.—_Management of lawns.—I should be much 
obliged if you could give me some hints as to the manage- 


108.—H yacinths and Scillas.—Would you kindly 
tel’ me through GarpENING what month I should plant 
Hy\cinths and Scillas in a China bowl, so that they will 
flower at the same time as recommended, March 2nd, of 
GARDENING, page 7? I have no greenhouse, but either a 
cold frame or one on a omting bed to keep them in till 
ready for the house. I should be glad of hints as to soil 
and treatment, and if the Scillas should be plunged with 
the Hyacinths? Also the name of a blue Hyacinth likely 
to grow well in this way ?—A Brainner, 


109.-Carnations.—Now ‘that the time is drawing 
near when we may expect to see our Malmaisons and 
others pushing forth their buds, will some experienced 
reader give me some practical notes how to protect them 
from pests, &c., to water them, and feed them? So many 
of my young Malmaisons last year drooped and died that 
I fear a repetition, though at present they are in perfect 
health, At the first signs of ill health I twisted them out 
and searched for wireworms, sometimes with success, but 
the plants all died. Should I put a dressing of soot over 
the soil in each pot ?—T. F. C. 





To the following queries brief replies cre given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 


should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


110.—Shrubs for a bed (Amateur).— Rhododen- 
drons would be the best shrubs to plant in the bed. 


111.—Hcheveria secunda glauca (W. H. Fi 
Seeds of this plant should be sown as soon as ripe. Plants 
can be purchased now from almost any nurseryman, 


112.—Transplanting Rhododendrons (Purn). 
—These shrubs can be safely transplanted now (as soon as 
the frost has gone) and upto May. They canbe procured 
through almost any nurseryman. 


113.—Choisya ternata and Plumbago capen- 
sis (Rajah).—These plants should do very well on the back 
wall of a glasshouse from which frost is excluded. Plant 
out in a good, well-drained loamy soil. 


114. — Aspidistra leaves turning brown 
(Amateur).—Aspidistra leaves do not turn brown, except 
when the roots are irregularly supplied with moisture, or 
they have suffered from frost during the late severe 
weather. 


115, — India-rubber-plant (Amateur). — Irregu- 
larity in watering is the cause of the leaves turning yellow. 
The plant can be cut down to any height, and will break 
into new growth where cut to. Leaves do not grow a 
second time from where they are first produced. 


116.—Temperature of a stove house (Erin),— 
The temperature of a house of this description used for 
forcing flowers in winter should average then about 60 degs, 
at night, and from 70 degs. to 75 degs. in the daytime, 
according to the state of the external atmosphere. 


117.—Stopping Chrysanthemums (J. B.),— 
These can with advantage be pinched back now, and, if 
more stock is required for late flowering, the tops of the 
shoots so treated will strike freely in a close frame or 
warm greenhouse, and nice little flowering plants should 
result. 


118.—Uses of garden lights (Jnexperienced Handa). 
—These lights can be used now with advantage to cover 
rough wooden frames or turf-pits to harden off bedding 
stuff in or to forward crops of Potatos, Radishes, and 
fe Pa &c., or to raise seedling plants of many kinds 
under, 


119.—Raising Tea-plants (7. P. M.).—Sow the 
seeds in the month of March in a pan or pot, in a mix- 
ture of sandy loam, peat, and leaf-soil, and put them in a 
temperature of 60degs, to 65degs. Ifthe pots are plunged 
in a moderately warm hot-bed, the seed will germinate 
quicker. 


120.—Forcin g-house (Lloise).—You would find a 
small forcing-house best, as many things could be pushed 
on which would not succeed in the greenhouse and Vinery. 
One small house will not be of much good for supplying 
the market, as this trade is now largely carried on by 
special growers. 


121.—Packing Callas for market (B.).—There 
are different ways of doing this, but most good growers 
use long boxes, 6 inches deep, and place the flowers at each 
end, with a good portion of cut leaves in the middle or over 
stems where there is no room for flowers, as leaves are 
always required and sell readily. 


122.—Flowers for greenhouse, &c. (Eloise).— 
Such plants as Cyclamens, Double Primulas, Callas, Bouvar- 
dias, Roman Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, Daffodils, and 
Tulips would provide you with bloom in the way of white 
flowers, and you could grow Jasminum Sambac or gracil- 
limum, and Lapageria alba as climbers. 


123.—Wintering summer bedding plants 
(EHrin).—The majority of these only require the tempera- 
ture of an ordinary greenhouse to winter them safely in ; 
but such things as Alternantheras, and some of the tender 
sub-tropical plants, should be wintered in a house where 
the temperature can be maintained at from 55 degs. to 
60 degs. 


124.—Plants for winter flowerin g(/gnoramus), 
—Plants of easy culture that would flower well in the 
winter in a greenhouse with a temperature of about 
55 degs. to 60 degs. would be Zonal Pelargoniums, single 
and double, salvia, Cyclamens, Chinese Primulas, single 
and double, Abutilons, early white Azaleas, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &. 


125.—Soil for a Carnation-bed (Carnation).—A 
good compost for a bed of these flowers would be good 
turfy-loam, free from wireworm, some sharp river sand, 
and a portion of decayed stable-manure. The whole shoula 
be well mixed together before making up the bed. Choose 
a dry day to plant, and press the soil firmly around the 
the roots when so doing. 


126.-Unhealthy Camellia leaves (Rajah).— 
From the yellow appearance of the leaf sent there is not 
much doubt but that the drainage of the pot or border is 
in a bad state. See to this at once, and then probably the 
plants will speedly become of a healthy colour again. 
Camellias like abundance of moisture at the roots; but it 
must not be stagnant, or ill-health will surely fallow. 
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127.—Pruning a Wistara (Myosotis).—This may 
be done now, if the wood is crowded, leaving the majority 
ef the shoots of full length, and so ensuring wreaths of 
flowers; the shoots removed may be spurred in in the 
game manner as Vines. If the growth is regulated in 
future by judicious thinning and stopping during the 
summer, but little need will exist for the winter or spring 
pruning. 

128.—_Fuchsias and Pelargoniums (Amateur, 
Hanley).—You cannot use any better liquid stimulant for 
these plants than clear, weak, sheep-manure-water. If 
the soil in which they are to be potted contains wire- 
worms, it should be carefully sorted over by hand, and 
everyone seen should be picked out and destroyed. De- 
cayed horse-manure would do very well to mix with the 
potting soil. 

129—Treatment of India-rubber - plant 
(J. W.).—Cut down the plant of Ficus to a live portion, 
and if possible grow on ina warm temperature of 70 degs., 
and give bottom-heat if possible. If you cannot get it 
housed as advised, cut down, keep in warm window, and 
rive water sparingly until you get a new growth from the 
ase, As new growth increases give food in the way of 
clear soot-water and liquid-manure. 


130.—Light green Cucumber (Yellow). — The 
cause of the Cucumbers being such a light green colour is 
want of more warmth and food at the roots. We would 
advise such aids as old mortar rubble or burnt wood-ashes, 
and water freely with liquid-‘manure. Give more drainage, 
and keep close, also shade during hot sunshine. The 
plants should never be in a lower temperature than 
65 degs. as 55 degs. is much too low. This alone would 
cause a yellow thin leaf. Abundance of heat and moisture 
are conducive to healthy leafage, and to get colour water 
frequently with clear soot-water. 


131.—Daffodils for winter flowering (B.),—Pot 
up the Daffodils in August or early September, plunge in 
ashes in the open well over the rims of the pots, say 
6 inches on the surface, and give one thorough watering 
before covering over. In November take the bulbs out of 
the ashes and place in the warmest part of the greenhouse 
or over the pipes or flue. Keep moist, and for about ten 
days cover or shade the plants after removal to prevent too 
sudden exposure. Grow the bulbs on shelves near the 
light. For early bloom strong, well-ripened bulbs are 
necessary, and in potting make the soil firm. 

132.—Raising Asters (Myosotis).—These are easily 
raised from seed sown thinly in a cold frame under glass, 
in drills 6 inches apart, and covered with fine soil, any 
‘time from now on to the end of April. A few days will 
suffice to bring them above the soil, when a liberal supply 
of air must be given, or the plants will be weak. When 
large enough they should be pricked out into another cold 
frame, slightly shading, when they will soon be established, 
and after they have attained strength enough to handle 
well plant them out into the beds or quarters where they 
are to bloom in deeply-dug and well-manured soil. 


133.—Leaves of Genistas shrivelling (Bruce). 
—Your plants have doubtless been dry at the roots, and 
being in a dry room more water at roots is necessary, 
especially with large plants. We would advise you to 
soak the plants in a pail or tank. Out back any long 
growths, and give a warm house for a time if possible, and 
repot when new growths are afew inches long. If you 
only have a window, cut back as advised, give a sunny 
position, and get new growth. Do not repot until the end 
of May orin June, when you could grow your plants in 
the open. Feed when in growth with clear soot-water 
and weak liquid-manure. 


134.—Treatment of Raspberries (Ashleigh).—If 
the plants are strong leave three canes at each stool or 
root, and top or cut them to 4 feet or 5 feet from the 
ground. By double bearing do you mean autumn-fruiting 
kinds? as these require quite different treatment to the 
summer-fruiting varieties, and by your losing crops by 
frost we presume you mean autumn-fruiting kinds, as you 
cannot get both summer and autumn crops from the same 
plants without loss of fruits. For late fruits cut down 
your canes at once to within a few inches of the soil ; 
remove weakly canes entirely and give the surface a rich 
mulch of decayed manure. Do not dig in or near the 
roots, but merely hoe the land. 


135.—Planting fiower beds (4 LE. B.).—You 
could plant your centre bed with dwarf Dahlias or fine 
foliage plants, the end or side beds with Tuberous Begonias 
or with the semperflorens kinds at the corners. Antirrhi- 
nums, Asters, and Balsams may do for side beds; in fact, 
you have « great wealth of herbaceous plants and half- 
hardy annuals at command. Roses for wall should be 
hardy kinds, such as Climbing Victor Verdier, Crimson 
Rambler, Queen of the Belgians, Pride of Waltham, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, and Glory of Cheshunt. Choose also 
any of the strong climbing Hybrid Perpetuals, and as ever- 
green varieties such forms as Félicité Perpétuée, York and 
Lancaster, Banksiwflora, and splendens. 


136.—Lifting bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips &c.— 
Would the above be all right left in the ground after 
flowering, not taken up at all, but left from year to year? 
—BRUCEH. 

*.* It is best to lift them every year, when the leafage 
has quite died down, but they will keep on flowering for 
several seasons when left in the ground, though the flowers 
déteriorate. 


187.-Repotting Aspidistras.—Willj you kindly 
tell me through your correspondence column what com- 
post to use for repotting Aspidistras, and if this is the 
proper time for the work ?—A. R. P. 

*.* This is a very good time to repot Aspidistras. They 
should have a loamy soil with a mature of peat and a 
dash of sharp silver-sand to keepit moderately open. Put 
in a few crocks in the bottom for drainage, and water care- 
Sully after potting. 


138.—Vine for outdoor culture.—What is the 
best Grape-vine for outside growth? My position is rather 
bleak. Itis to cover an old out-building, facing south-east. 
Could some of your correspondents give the above informa- 
tion ?— E. U. 

*.* The Royal Muscadine, Buckland Sweetwater, and 
Early Golden Frontignan are three of the best Grapes for 
awallinthe open air. Plants can be obtained from any 
good iursery where fruit-trees are grown. 


be kind enough to let me know in GARDENING whether it is 
the better plan for the preservation of greenhouse boiler 
and pipes to empty them when the fire is let out for the 
season, or whether leaving the water in tends to increase 
deposit and waste the iron; the water used being rain 
water?—C. 


less when kept constantly full of water than if emptied for 
a part of the year. 
fire again in the autumn, it is an excellent plan to empty 
the pipes and boiler, flush them out well, and then jill up 
afresh. 


the Rose Félicité Perpétuée is evergreen, and would it be 
more suitable than Aimée Vibert or Crimson Rambler for 
growing rapidly over a low and unsightly wall and up into 
small scraggy trees? It is a suburban garden in the south 
of Ireland ; good, ordinary soil, south aspect, and sloping 
down from the border where the Rose would be planted. — 
DOREEN. 


foliage and numerous clusters of small, creamy-white very 
double blossoms. Though of vigorous growth it is scarcely as 
Free as either the Crimson Rambler or Aimée Vibert, and 
cannot be recommended as a substitute for either of these. 


my ‘‘Geranium” leaves getting covered with white spots 
like the enclosed? I have tried vinery and greenhouse with 
the same result. They are potted in good turf and old 
cow and horse-manure. 
things that are considered more difficult to grow.—DavID 
HARVEY. 


caused by irregular root action. 
are at periods kept too moist at the root. ‘ ; 
growing in the same house as the “Geraniums ?? If 
0, are these infested with mealy bug? as this might be 
the cause of the yellow spots ; otherwise, the former is the 
correct solution of the trouble. 


about 4 feet square, with a lot of plants in, and I want to 
keep the temperature up at nights toabout 45 degs. What 
is the best and cheapest way to do this? 
stove during this winter, but the frost, being severe, it got 


a better means of doing it 7—AMATEUR, Keighley. 


kitchen boiler, and so heat the verandah ?2 
pipes are much the best for heating any structure where 
plants are to be grown, 


kindly let me know what soil is required for this plant to 
varieties besides the white ?—H. 


turfy loam, mixed with a little leaf-soil and some sand ; but 
if planted out in a border it grows and flowers frecly in 
any decent garden soil, this being made jirm and the 
drainage free; in fact, it is a plant that one can searcely 
go wrong with, and is, moreover, very nearly hardy. 
There is only one variety which has very pale lavender 
rather than white flowers, but the Sollyas, which are of a 
somewhat similar character, bear bright blue ones. 


considerable space in my garden occupied with bush fruits 
(Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries) planted the 
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139.—Emptying hot-water pipes.—Would you 


*,* It is now generally accepted that the pipes suffer 


At the same time, before starting the 


140, An evergreen Rose.—Kindly tell me whether 


*,* Félicité Perpétuée is an evergreen Rose, with glossy 


141._Sickly “ Geraniums.”—What is the cause of 


I am very successful with other 


** The damage to the leaves of your “ Geraniums” is 
The plants apparently 
Are creepers 


142. Heating a verandah.—I have a verandah, 


I used a paraffin 


in; beside, I don’t think burning oil suits them. Is there 


*,* Ts it not possible to connect a 2-inch pipe to the 
fot-water 


143.-Solanum jasminoides. — Would anyone 


grow well in, and also whether there are any coloured 


*.* When grownin a pot this plant delights in some good 


144.—Bush fruits and vegetables.—I have a 


regulation distances, or rather more apart. Could I plant 
between the bushes such vegetables as French Beans, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Endive, and a few herbs? How far 
from the bushes ought I to keep the plants ?—F. CopmMman, 

*.* A single row of Radishes, Lettuce, Pargley, or 
Endive might be found room for between the Gooseberries, 
&c., but unless the bushes are a good distance apart even 
these will not do much good. Rhubarb is almost the only 
subject of this kind that is suitable for planting in such 
places, and this, of course, requires a good deal of room. 
Whatever is planted should stand quite clear of even the 
outermost branches, or tt will fail. 


145.—Pruning Standard Roses.—Will you kindly 
inform me how to prune Standard Roses? They are on 
tall stems 4 feet high, and all vigorous growers, such as Mrs 
J. Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Gloire de Dijon, &c. How many 
eyes ought I to leave to each shoot, and when is the time 
to prune 7?—KINVER. 

*,* Pruning will be later this season than usual, but 
you may do the work safely now and prune the new 
growth to two or three eyes. Cut out cross shoots and 
small growths. Ifyou require large spreading heads leave 
a larger number of eyes or more old wood when pruning. 
Leave more eyes to Tea Roses or plants which break badly. 

146.—Treatment of F'erns.—Will anyone kindly 
give me full instructions as to the treatment of the follow- 
ing Ferns, also their nature, whether hardy or otherwise ; 
in fact, anything that will be of help to me in growing 
them? Will they do for a window of a room where no fire 
is? They are all small plants at present. Will they make 
large ones; if not all of them, will any? The kinds are 
as follows: Pteris tremula, P. cretica, P. serrulata, 
Polystichum setosum, Nephrodium molle.—IGNoRAmus. 

*,* All your Ferns will attain considerable dimensions ; 
they will grow now in a room destitute of fire-heat, 
although none but the Polystichums can withstand frost 
unharmed. IPf they arenow small plants, we should advise 
you to have them grown in a warm house for a month or 
two and well cared for, in order to increase their size more 
rapidly. Nephrodium nolle is the most delicate plant in 
a small state for @ room. 


147.-Flowering Creepers.—Will you kindly tell 
me what flowering Creepers I could get to grow up my 
house-front facing south (sun all day), and where I should 
be able to procure the same ?—LaEps. 

*.* Clematis Jackmani, rich purple, and Lady Caroline 
Neville, pale blue, deserve a place anywhere where quick 
growth and a quantity of blossom are needed. Honeysuckle, 
White Jasmine, Garrya elliptica, Cretagus Pyracantha. 
Roses of sorts, Chotsya ternata, Ceanothus azureus, and 
Kerria japonica jl.-pl., are all serviceable flowering 
Oreepers of easy culture. 


} plants. 


Any nurseryman who makes 
hardy shrubs and trees @ speciality would supply the 
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148.—Making charcoal.—Would you kindly give 


me full instructions how to make charcoal of good quality 
so that it will not smoke when burning 7—AMATEUR, 


*.* It would be well if you could get someone in your 


district to advise as to the making of charcoal, as to de- 
scribe it would take up much space; besides, there are 
minor details it is dificult to describe. 
some practical knowledge of the process before venturing. 
one’s-self. 


It is best to have 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should be glad if readers would remember that we 


do not answer = wees by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forwar 
that do not contain the name and address of sender, 


letters to correspondents, or insert queries 


A. B. F.—The Christmas Roses seem to be healthy enough, 


The fiower and leaf-stalks have become drawn from being 
kept close in the frame.——/’. S.—Now would be a good 
time to cut back old straggling bedding Pelargoniums. 
—Freesia.—Soot from a chimney will be the best for 
your purpose.—An Allottee.—OCucumbers are certainly 
admissible in a collection of vegetables for show.—— 
Beginner.—Graft the Apple-trees now with a good, free- 
bearing sort. 
Beauty of Hebron, not White Elephant.—Clapton.—If 
the ground to be turfed is level, it should be done for a 
cost of about 30s.—C. J. M.—At the end of July and 
during August is the best time to take up Anemone tubers. 
Plant the Lilies out next month. 
a good time to cut down a leggy Arbutus. 
Coleman.—Plant the Lily bulbs at once. 
Plant Irises in the autumn.—Taberneemontana.—The 
plant leaves sent are infested with thrips. Sponge them 
with Tobacco-water, and also fumigate the house lightly 
and frequently with Tobacco.— RK. H, 0.—Unhealthy 
India-rubber-plant leaves: The most probable cause of 
this in the present instance is that the ball of earth around 
the roots has been allowed to become overdry.——C. J. M. 
—It would be better to sow a crop of Onions at once. A 
good strain of White Spanish is as good any,——WM. G.— 
Wash the shoots of the Myrtle frequently with soapy 
water, and dislodge as much of the scale as possible with 
a sharp-pointed stick.——J. EH. Holmes.—The fumes from 
a parafiin-oil stove if bad would cause the mischief com- 
plained of.—— Old Fossil.—We cannot recommend any 
individual tradesman ; but we should think that almost 
any garden sundriesman would be able to get what you 
want.—JInquirer.—The best thing would be to plant 
Tufted Pansies, as these would be soon in bloom, and 
Gladioli would come up through this beautiful carpet of 
blossom.—Dewsbury.—Any of the large nurserymen 
would supply Hawke’s Champagne Rhubarb.— Constant 
Reader,—The question unfortunately is outside our sphere 
rather. 
Farm and Home, at this office, who will reply in the 
department.—Parsley.—We would strongly advise you 
merely to shorten back the shoots, 
that frost has pruned them quite sufficiently. Amateurs 
are too often more free with the knife than there is any 
occasion for.—ZJnquirer.—You should have sent a speci- 
men of the leaf, but we think there is nothing in it. 
Daffodil leaves often die at the tips in the way complained 
of. 
wall, will do. 
a longer distance would be necessary, so as not to disturb 
the soil about the roots of the tree, 
planted last autumn alone. 
would most probably kill them, if they are not already 
dead through the past severe winter.—2J, S. M.—Keynes, 
Williams, and Co., Salisbury. They will send you a catalo- 
gue. 
H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham, 8.E. 
certainly succeed better ina room—not in the steamy heat 
you mention. 
watering. 
state, either through want of drainage or over-watering. 
A good loamy soil made very firm is best for Palms. The 
Yucca will flower in due course. 
hasten this, as you will probably injure the plants by so 
doing.——H. J. M.—The plant has evidently been kept too 
dry or too near the oil-stove, either of which would cause 
leaf-dropping. 
with great care, otherwise the plants will certainly suffer. 
But you will not want to make much use of it. 
in use, see that the soil does not get too dry.— Hrnest 
Champners.—lit is very difficult to give a useful answer 
unless we see specimens. 
small box, and we will see what the pest is. 
—You may obtain the Excelsior Lawn Mower through the 
leading seedsmen in Dublin or Belfast—Messrs. Mackey, 
Tait, and others at Dublin, or the Messrs. Dickson and 
Bryce, Belfast. 
get the machine direct from the maker. 
it was the ordinary Daphne indica ——T, J.—Now is the 
best time of the year to cut Ivy. 
treating the Vines thus. 


Bodsworth.—The Potato in question is 








J. R.—Now would be 
Ht Weotae 
Miss Cooke.— 








We have handed your letter to the Editor of 


You will probably find 


R. Palmer.—An inch or 80, not more, outside the 
Of course, if to be planted against a tree, 





Leave Roses 
Another disturbance now 





G. West.—The book you mention is published by 
Ryecroft Nursery, Hither Green-lane, 
England.—The Palms named would 





Evidently your Palm died from excessive 
The soil must be in a thoroughly ill-drained 


There is no need to 





Ayrshire.—You must regulate the stove 


When 


Get some, place carefully ia a 
Wild West. 





Any good ironmonger, however, should 
-T, F, C.—No, 





No harm will come from 


Replies next week will appear in answer to 


B.G., Amateur, Young Scotchman, W. M. (Bee-keeping), 
G. C., Enthusiast, A, H. Forster, &c. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, wnich 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GarpEntna Inns: 


TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—H. Wright.—The ordinary 
Epiphyllum truncatum, a by no means uncommon plant. 
H. C.—Apparently Catasetum macrocarpum, but the 
flower was much damaged.——C. S.—The variegated 
shrub is Euonymus latifolius variegatus, the other is the 
ordinary E, japonicus, 





Catalogues received.—eeds.—Messrs. J. Carter 
and Co., High Holborn, London. Bone and Special 
Manures.—Messrs. Proctor and Rylands, Cars-lane, Bir- 
mingham.——Annual Guide.—Mr. John Green, Norfolk 
Nurseries, Dereham,——Agricultural Catalogue.—Messrs. 
Cooper, Taber and Oo., 90, Southwark-street, S.E.—— 
Indoor Plants.—Messrs. Vilmorin, Andriéux and Co, 4, 
Quai-de-la-Mégisserie, Paris. —— Seeds. — Messrs. Herd 
Bros., Penrith.——Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Shrubs 
&¢.—F, O. Hein2manh, Erfurt, Germany. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


FOWL-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—IV. 


HAVING shown in my previous articles who may 
keep poultry to advantage, and also described 
the necessary accommodation, I now proceed to 
lay down the plans of operations. This is a 
more important matter than some people 
imagine, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
success depends upon the adoption of a proper 
system to a greater extent than it does upon 
any other point which can be mentioned. It is 
needless to point out that no two yards are 
exactly similar in all respects, and that a plan 
which answers admirably for one means the road 
to ruin if adopted in another. On the other 
hand, to let matters take their chance is to rest 
entirely on the working of Dame Nature, and 
this will certainly not be satisfactory when birds 
are kept in a state of domestication. My 
readers, then, who are on the point of keeping 
poultry for the first time in their lives, should 
well consider their respective circumstances, 
and then they will know which of the schemes 
I am about to describe will be the best for them 
to follow. 

The simplest plan of poultry-keeping is that 
which provides merely a few hens in order to 
secure aregular supply of fresh eggs. This is 
most adapted for owners whose space is very 
limited, and will also serve for those who cannot 
bestow any attention on chicken-rearing. The 
stock is renewed each autumn, the hens which 
have done duty for the last year being either 
killed off or sold as soon as they finish lay- 
ing, just before the moulting season, the runs 
being refilled with pullets hatched in the 
previous March or April, and therefore on the 
verge of laying. No male bird is required in 
this case, as the space is too limited for 
breeding operations, and the room and food of a 
stock bird will, therefore, be saved. A more 
elaborate system than that just referred to will 
be necessary when the strength of the yard is 
kept up by the aid of home-bred birds. In this 
case more room will be needed, for nothing isso 
likely to lead to losses as to. attempt to rear 
chickens amongst the older fowls in a limited 
run. I do not say that chickens cannot be 
reared in a yard amongst older birds, but the 
results are rarely satisfactory, even when every 
facility is afforded the chickens in their feeding 
arrangements. The tiny chicks are apt to get 
in the way of the adult stock, and even when 
they are able to look after themselves, it is 
nothing unusual to meet with losses which 
would not occur if the chickens were reared on 
ground to which the laying stock cannot obtain 
access. The size of the echicken-run must 
depend on the number reared. In order to 
ensure a succession of twenty pullets a year, 
something like five broods must be hatched, 
as we must expect to see fully one half the 
chickens of the male sex, and therefore useless 
for the purpose we are considering. The 
eockerels would be well fed from birth, and 
should come in for the table at three to four 
months old, say about July. None should be 
kept for stock, but a cockerel should be intro- 
duced from an unrelated yard. The pullets 
would be kept apart until the autumn, when 
they would replace the old hens, as in the 
former case. ‘he third plan I am about to 
describe is more extensive still, and of course 
requires more accommodation than either of the 
others I have referred to. Here the owner 
expects not only a succession of eggs all through 
the year, but chickens as well. And in many 
instances ducklings will also be raised for 
consumption from June to September inclusive. 
The number of hens kept must be regu- 
lated by the demand for eggs, -but in 
actual practice it will be found that fifty hens 
lay more eggs than can be used in any ordinary 
establishment. In this case I should keep the 
hens in two lots of twenty-five each, allowing 
the space mentioned in a former article. The 
hens would be hatched at the same season as in 
the other cases, and be replaced each year. 
This annual clearance cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon where eggs are looked for. It is 
admitted that two or three-year-old hens lay 
larger eggs than birds in their first season, but 
it is impossible to secure winter eggs from any 
but pullets hatched in March and April and 
therefore under a year old. It matters nothing 
how they are fed and housed; the hens will not 


lay, whereas the pullets can be relied upon to 
do so. As already mentioned, there are always 
plenty of cockerels in the broods hatched to 
supply pullets, and these will provide an 
abundance of table-birds for the summer months. 
For the winter and spring demand a second 
batch of chickens should be hatched in August 
and September. DovuLTING. 


149._Fertile and infertile eggs.—I have com- 
menced to keep poultry, and understand there isa way 
to tell fertile eggs for hatching from the infertile eggs. 
Would “ Doulting,” or someone, give me a simple way to 
find out, which I do no know myself ?—Youna Hann. 


*.* You cannot tell fertile from infertile eggs until they 
have been sat on for several days. Hight days or so after 
they are set test each egg at night by holding it between 
the eye and a@ candle light. The fertile egg will appear 
opaque or dark ; the infertile egg will be very little different 
froma new-laid egg. An experienced eye will be able to 
distinguish one from another several days earlier, and eqgg- 
testers sold for the purpose will be found of some assist- 
ance. 





WINTER AND SPRING PICTURES. 


THe Editor of the Garden and Gardening 
Illustrated offers the following prizes : 


The dismal idea of the old poets that winter 
was a miserable time we do not feel to be 
true. We have so many beautiful things |! 
about us, many of which are better seen in 
winter than in summer—that is, if we have 
things to see. Of prospects like the raw 
square graves.in Hyde Park we have too many 
examples, and they are certainly not very 
inspiring in a photograph or any other way. 
But in real gardens and British home land- 
scapes. and parks there are beautiful pictures 
in winter and spring, and we propose to 
give prizes for views of them. For these 
prizes the time will remain open till the last 
day in May. Among the things which are 
seen as well in winter or early spring as in 
summer, if not better, the foliage being off 
many trees, are— 


Pleasure ground pictures, where the effects 
are often finer in the winter than in the summer, 
owing to the presence of evergreen and leafless 
trees, of which the form is so much better 
shown in winter. Houses on the beautiful sites 
where trees come into the composition. Water- 
side pictures. Rock gardens, natural or artifi- 
cial. Wild gardening effects in spring—i.e., 
Narcissus in Grass and early bulbs in the turf, 
and other naturalised flowers in hedgerows, by 
wood or pleasure ground walks, or in any like 
positions. Groups of plants in houses orin rooms. 

Snow pictures are excluded, otherwise we 
leave full freedom to those who compete to 
select things as their fancy directs. The 
prizes will be as follows: 1st prize, £10 10s. ; 
gnd, £5 5s. ; 3rd, £3 3s. for the best series of 
photographs of garden subjects of any kind 
during the winter and coming spring. If no 
collection of sufficient merit is sent in, no 
prize will be awarded. All competitors not 
winning a prize will for each photograph 
chosen receive the sum of hall a guinea, 


WHat To AVOID. 


Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with the beautiful flowers. 
Figures of men or women, barrows, watering-pots, 
rakes, hoes, rollers, and other wmplements, vron 
railings, wires, or tron supports of any kind, 
labels, especially those made of zine (which 
should be removed when the photograph is being 
taken), and all like objects showd be omitted 
from these photographs. The intention ts to 
show the full beauty of the subject taken, and this 
cannot be done well when the photographer is 
confused by other considerations. Dwarf flowers 
are ineffective when taken directly from above. 
The camera should be brought low down for such. 


RULES. 

Frrst.—The photographs may be of objects 
in the possession of either the sender or others ; 
but the source whence they are obtained must 
be stated, and none sent the copyright of which 
is open to question, There is no limit as to 
number and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 


have the right of engraving and publishing any 
of the chosen photographs. For engraving, 
photographs are preferred when printed on 
albumenised paper. 

Sreconp.—The name and address of the 
sender, together with the name and description 
of the object shown, should be plainly written 


in ink on the back of each photograph. ‘This is 
very important. Photographs should be 
mounted singly on cards with white bac ks, 


and should not be less in size than 5 
4 inches. 

Turrp.—All communications relating to the 
competition must be addressed to the Editor, 
and marked ‘‘ Photographic Competition.” All 
competitors wishing their photographs returned, 
if not successful, must enclose postage stamps 
of sufficient value for that ed ans 


inches by 





suUCE’S 


POPULAR PLANTS & CUTTINGS 


10,000 DAHLIA CUTTINGS now ready, consiating of all 
the newest and best varieties in cultivation of Shows, 
Fancies, Singles, Pompones, and Cactus. My selection at 
ls. 9d. per doz. ; 2 doz. for 3s. 3d. Purchaser's selection half 
price of plants. Send for Catalogue. 

10,000 FUCHSIA OUTTINGS in best varieties, single and 
double, my selection, 12 for 1s. 3d.; 24 for 2s. 3d., post free. 

GERANIUM CUTTINGS, from Pearson’s noted varieties ; 
all true toname. My selection, 12 for 1s. 9d. ; 24 for 3s. 3d. 

DAHLIA POT-ROOTS, largest stock in the Kingdom : 

12 Choice Cactus and Dex ‘orative .. 4 6 
6 True Cactus, long spiral petals .. x 496 
12 Double Show, Fancy, and Pompones, also Single Bae) oee 

FUCHSIAS, strong plants, single and double, my selection, 
2s. per doz. 

GERANIUMS, 12 choice named Singles .. PA cadena 
" 12 extra choice Singles ae 5 6 
12 choice named Doubles... 7 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, early- flowering varieties 
ing Ryecroft Glory, the finest early yellow Jap anese eve) 
raised ; 12 for 2s. 6d. ; 24 for 4s. 6d. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, Such’s 
re bedding varieties for 4s. 6d. ; 





Imperial Strain, 12 
12 extra choice for pots, 


“HARDY PLANTS to bloom this season: 
12 Choice Pyrethrums .. 7 is ant 486 
12 Choice named Pinks .. ave BG 
12 Phlox to name, from my silver-medal Col lection .. 3 6 
12 Carnations, including Old Clove, Raby, &. . 4 6 
Auriculas, Achillea, Rudbeckia, Perennial Corn lower 
(red, white, and blue), Oriental Poppies, Sunflowers, Ivis, 
Deiphiniums, &c., all at 3s. 6d. per doz. 
My General Catalogue and Cultural Guide 
for 1895 is now ready. 
Everybody should possess one. Gratis and post 
application. 
All goods are of the Finest Quality, and are sent post free 
for cash with order. 


ERIC F. SUCH, 


THE ROYAL BERKSHIRE NURSERIES, 
MAIDENHEAD. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Special o offer. 


Surplusstock. Japanese novelties, including the Que 


free on 





white; T. Wilkins, W. Marshall, yellow ; Good Grac “ae 
pink ; Chas. Davis, bronze, 12, 3s. 6d.; 6, 28. 6d. Chinese 
Incurved, including J. Gardener, yellow ; Rosebery, mauve ; 


Hirsch, orange ; Sir Titus, rose, 6, 23. 6d 

ANEMONE, distinct, including Bunyan, yellow ; Hoitt, 
pink; Raleigh, blush; N. Brun, cream, 6, 28. 6d. ; decoratiy 
and free-flow ering, suitable for garde n or greenhouse, includ- 
ing C. Myers, white; Gen. Hawkes, crimson ; Lady Brook e, 
primrose ; ‘Australia, yellow, 12, 3s. 6d. : 6, 23. "6d. Free cash 
with order.—R. OWEN, F.R. H. 5., Maidenhe: 1d, 


ANSIES.—100 stout plants, just coming into 
flower, in 10 choice-named kinds, or 3 separate c colour; R 
free, for 2s. 6d.—J. GALVIN’S Nurseries, Roscommon. 


'URPLUS PLANTS.—6 named Coleus, 4 
Begonias, 6 Chrysanthemums, 6 Marguerites, 6 Francoas, 
6 Geraniums, 4 Ivyleaf,1 Sparmannia,1 Plumbago, 1 Amaryllis 
3, Pileas, 3 Solanums, 3 Petunias, 3 Tradescantias, 1 Justic 
54 good plants, 43, 6d., free. 2 new Chrysanthemums, Mrs. 
Hill and Belle de Algers, and 1 lovely greenhouse climbe 
worth 3s, gratis with order.—HEAD GARDENER, 4 
Warwick-road, Banbury. 


DAISIES. —Magnificent do 
ball, and Longfeilow, handsome 
Polyanthus, choice mixed, 39, 1s. ¢ 
Picotees, 20, ls. 3d., fine mixec 
mixed, 30, 1s. 3d.; Fuchsias, choice varieties, 12, ls 
Marguerites, white, 12, 1s. 3d. Alls trong plants, post fre 

E. GAYE, The Elins, Oulton, Lowestoft. 

ERNS, EVERGREEN. — 12 large-rooted 
feathery varieties, fit for any place, 2s. 6d., free ; 12 new 
varieties of the Hart’s-tongue Fern, 7s. 6d.; 6 clumps of 
Jentiana verna, 2s. 6d. ; 50 rare varieties of Alpine plant 
258., free; 100 Herbaceous and Alpine plants in variety 
7s. 6d. Price List, 2,171 varieties, 3d.-O KELLY, Bally 
vaughan, Co. Clare. 


YELLOW “OR WHITE MARKGQUERITE: 
good rooted plants, 1s. dozen; 6s. 100. P 

Violet Roots, 1s. 3d. 100; 5s. 500; - —— 
WILLIAMS, Fulking, Beeding, Sus oe: 


EGONIAS.—Single niked: fine © two-y year-o 
tubers, 4 and 5 ine han = ae ens 2s. 6d. dozen, eet maa 
JAS. OSWICK, Barsham, Bece 88. 
ERENNIALS.— 200 Serta ies, cheap. _ 


logues free. Double white Primiroses (bloo1 
double lilac. 12, 28. -Montbretias, scarlet, ora 
Perennial Sunflowers, 4 named vari¢ ties, Is. 3d 
cums Harpur-Orewe, Is. 


























Pansies, 








rimrose and 


carriage paid 











Cate a- 
ig) 12, Is.; 
, ls. 50 
15 ‘Doroni- 

4 named 
3d., free. 





e, 


15 Perennial Phioxes, 
varieties, 1s. 3d. Double crimson Pveonies, 4, 1s, 
KATH, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


YREENHOUSES, Cheapest and Best.—Lean- 
to's, complete, from 40s. Span-roof, 50s. Strong Gard 
Lights, painted and glazed, 4 by 3 ft., 6s. each; 6 ft. by 4 fit ‘ 
8s. “each. State sizes and obtain estimate free. SHEPHERD 
& SON, Davisville-road, Shepherd's Bus Cata- 

logue post free. 
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All should send for the Breckhampton 
Collection of Annuals for summer display. 
The best value ever offered. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


OR MONEY RETURNED. 


No. 1 Col., 16 distinct var. -» Is. 0d, 
No. 2 Col., 24 . 3 1s. Gd. 
No. 3 Col., 32 Se fy 2s. Od. 
No. 4 Col., 40 3 PA 2s. 6d. 


All Carriage Paid for Cash. Catalogues Free, 





Nore ONLY ADDRESS— 


Vide Shhh in BB ee 


BROCKHAMPTON NURSERI ES, 


PLANTS. 








12 Geraniums, Pearson's new and choice varieties, 3s, 

12 Do. Scarlet Vesuvius, 1s. 3d. : 100, 8s, 6d. 

12 Do. H. Jacoby, 1s. 8d. ; 100, 12s, 

12 Do. Crimson King, 1s. 6d. 

12 Do. (Queen of Belgians, white, 1s. 6d. 

12 Do. Ivy-leaf, double, named, 3s.: six, ls. 6d. 

12 Musk, Harrison’s, Is. 100 Lobelia Emperor William, 2s. 3: 
12 Tuberous-root 


ed Begonia Bulbs, very choice, 2s. 6d, 


HUMPHRIES, Nurseryman, Chippenham. 
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WORLD-WID N- STRIKING NOVELTIE 


5 
“SENEW CATALOGUE POST FREE2= 


oS Cheal dors UANIEEY 





SEEDS-SEEDS-SEEDS! 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds 


i , Saved from choice, selected 
stocks. Everyone with a 


garden and every market gardener 
should send for a Catalogue before purchasing elsewhere, 


Special low quotations to large buyers.—B. L. COLEMAN & 
SON, Seed Growers and Merchants, Sandwich, Kent. 


DAHLIAS A SPECIALITY 


12 grand new Cactus Dablias, 6s. 6d. ; six, 3s. 3d. 
12 older Cactus, 4s. 6d. ; Six, 2s. 3d. 
12 splendid Show and Fancy, 4s. 6d. 
12 splendid Pompone Dablias, 3s. 6d 
12 grand singles, 3s. 
The above are sound potr 
name. Catalogue gratis. 


_@. HUMPHRIES, NURSERYMAN, CHIPPENHAM, 


CATS? 





3; Six, 2s. 3d. 
: -3 Six, 2s, 
All carriage paid. 


oots, distinct colours, and true to 








ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS. 

Splendid varieties. List 4d. Fern Culture, 64d., free, 

W. F. ASKEW, Borrowdale Hotel, Keswick. 
l 


___ Illustrated Fern Culture. 1s ld, 
CATALOGUE of 


CUTTINGS, PLANTS, AND BULBS. 
JOHN RICHARDS & CO. (late John Morse & Son). 


Our Catalogue of the above will be forwardec 
address.—The Nurseries, Dursley, Glouc 


SAXIFRAGES, SED 


12 correctly named Flowering Saxifr 
2s. 6d., free. 12 correctly named Flowering Sedums, all 

ifferent sorts, 28. 6d, free. 6 Cypripedium calceolus, hardy 
Lady’s Slipper Orchid, 3s. 9d., free. All choice, well-rooted, 
strong plants.—GARDENER, 41, Outram-road, Croydon. 


fy) SIR JOSEPH PAXTON 
1,000,000 Strawberry ey es 
true, 1s. 6d. 50; 


2s. 6d. 100; 7s. 6d. 1,000: 60s. 10,000; packed 
and carriage paid.—_TILES, Fruit Farmers, Orpington, Kent. 
AFFODILS ! DAFFODILS !_We have a lot 
left we will clear: Old Double White, Horsfieldi, Stella, 
Poetarum Przecox (the earliest Pheasant’s-eye), John Bain, 
Empress, single Incomparabilis, Leedsi amabilis, and 
others ; all covered with fibre in open and growing, except 
Horsfieldi and Old Double White, which are dry. S¢ lection 
left to us, to inchide some of all sorts, post free, 2s. 6d, 100, 
20s.1,000.—POPE & SONS, Florists, King’s Norton, 


1 free to any 
estershire, 


UMS, &ec. 


ages, all different sorts, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
JAMES JAMES 


EGS to offer the following plants, which are 


Strong, from single pots, true to name, and of the best 
varieties that money can buy, by Parcel Post or by rail (if by 


Marcu 23, 1895 


CARNATIONS, PICOTERS, 
and PINKS, 



















































rail carriage not paid). Half-doz. Doz. 

8..d, 8. d. : J 
New Double Ivy Geraniums.. ..  .. ak ra es E have pleasure in offering the following 
New Fuchsias, single and double .. : 198 2°'3 strong, well-rooted plants, securely packed, and for- 
New Double Geraniums ° 1 9 3 3] warded per Parcel Post or rail free to apy address on receipt 
New Single Geraniums , 1 9 2 3] of stamps or P.O.O. for erders not less than 1 dozen. 
Begonias for exhibition < 23 4 0 Germania, pure yellow, first class, 6d. each ; 53. doz. 
Double Scarlet Nasturtium .. ; ; : . Purity, pure white, free flowering, 6d. ea, ; 4s. doz. 
Tae ep i leet = 13 2 9} Montague (New), scarlet, immense flower, a great 


Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 
XCHANGE fine dry roots of DAHLIAS 


E of Annie Harvey, Constance, Prince Imperial, and Glare 
of the Garden for Tuberous-rooted Begonia for bedding.—F. 
xREEN, The Gardens, Sprowston Hall, Norwich 
HARMING HARDY CLIMBERS,—“ Once 
Planted Last a Lifetime.” Calystegia rosea (a dbl. var. of 
American Bellbine), produces masses of lovely pink Camellia- 
like flowers, grows and increases rapidly. 3 roots, Is., free, 
with instructions.—Mrs. BANGER Roselands, Rainsgate, 
ROPASOLUM TUBEROSUM, 


scarlet and gold climber. 


acquisition, 9d. each ; 7s, 6d. doz. 

Alice Ayres, white, crimson markings, very pretty, 
6d. each ; 4s. doz. 

Dan Godfrey, scarlet flake, showy, 6d. each; 4s. doz. 

Leander, bright yellow, very large flower, extra strong 
grower, ls. each; 9s. doz. 

True Old Crimson Clove, 4d. each ; 38. doz. 

Gloire de Nancy, pure white Clove, 4d. ea.; 3s. 6d. doz. 

Connie Gilchrist, yellow, marked crimson, an ex- 
ceedingly pretty variety, 9d. each ; 78. 6A. doz. 

Mrs. Muir, pure white, heavy shell petal, strongly 
recommended, 

Prince of Orange, deep 
a novelty, 9d. each ; 

Terra cotta, few orig 


> 


One each of the above 12 








perennial 
Any situation and soil suits 
this useful and beautiful Tropolum. Increases by hundreds, 

3 roots, 1s., feee —Mrs. BANGER, Roselands, Ramsgate. 
HRYSANTHEMUMS to date.—Matchless 
offer. Strong plants: Thérise Rey, Charles Davis, Blick, 
Golden Gate, International, Waban, John Shrimpton, Doro- 
thy Shea, Princess May, Excelsior, Pras, Ames, 13 vars., 6s. 6d.; 
—BATEMAN, Belvedere, Horsham. 


26 vars., 10s. 6d., free. y r 
UPERB BEGONIAS.—Fresh seed from grand 
erect-flowered singles, all colours, mixed, 7d., 1s., and 2s. 
pkt. ; special hybrids, 1s. and Qs. pkt. : grand double mixed, 
ct-flowered, 2s. and 3s. 6d. : 


is. and 2s. pkt.; ditto, extra ere ; 
Same price. All large packets, 


magnificent double white, 
sent free for cash with order. TUBERS: Fine single mixed, 
3s. and 4s. doz.; ditto, to colour, for bedding, &c., 4s. to 6s. : 
to colour, for pots, 6s. and 10s. to 20s. per doz. Lot small 
and 3s. 6d. doz. 


unbloomed tubers, grand value, 2s. 6d. 
ach. Streptocarpus seed, 


Doubles, to colour, ls. to 2s. 6d. e D é 
best, 1s. and 2s. pkt. All free for cash.—_GROGAN & CO, 
late of Ifield, Manager), Railway 


(B. ©. Ravenscroft, 
Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex. 
HRYSANTHEMUMS ! CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS !—Thousands of plants and cuttings of the best 
old and new varieties now ready at pricesto suit everyone 
Six prs. strong rooted cuttings of best standard kinds, 2s. ; 
twelve prs, 3s. 6d.; superb new vars, 4s. to 6s. per doz. 
Cuttings from 1s. 6d. per doz.; Lady Lawrence, fine late 
white, grown in thousands for market cuttings, Js. 3d. doz. ; 
6s. 100; rooted ditto, 2s. doz.; 12s. 100.: L. Canning, finest, 
late white in cultivation, very dwarf. cuttings, 2s. doz. 5 1d 
100; rooted ditto, 3s. doz.; 21s. 100. List of names and 
prices gratis and free. ‘‘ Ohrysanthemum Culture,” newest 
and best guide (not a Catalogue), beautifully illustrated. 
1s. 2d., post free, or gratis with all orders over 5s.—_GROGAN 
& Co. (B. OC. RAVENSCROFT, Manager), Railway Nurseries, 
Worthing, Sussex. Bu - ” 
UPERIOR TOMATOES.—A grand lot of 
strong forward plants, for immediate planting of the 
‘Worthing Red,” a highly improved form of the old “ Large 
Red,” same as grown for the London markets by hundreds of 
tons yearly, at 2s. 31. per doz. ; 153. per 100, carefully packed 
and car. paid. A limited quantity of nice plants of the now 
celebrated ‘' Ifield Gem,” the earliest and best in cultivation, 
at 4s. 6d. per dozen. Also plants of Perfection, Perfection 
Tmproved, Conference, Blenheim Orange, Chemin Rouge, 
Ham Green, Early Ruby, Hackwood Park, and other finest 
kinds at 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per doz., free. Cheap qustations to 
large growers per 1.0 or 1,000. Cash with order to—GROGAN 


& Co. (B. C. RAVENSCROFT, Manager), Railway Nurseries, 
Worthing. 


UCCESSFUL TOMATO CULTURE. — 
“Tomato Culture for Amateurs,” far and away- the best 
work on the subject, beautifully illustrated, 1s. 2d., post free, 
or gratis with all orders of 5s. or upwards from—GR GAN 
& Co., Worthing (as above). 


30 00 GERANIUM CUTTINGS.—F, V 
) Raspail, 80 for 2s. 6d. 

mums, well rooted, best exhibition vy 
2,000 Pinks, 12 for 2s. 6d. ; including 


yellow, splashed crimson, 

7s. 6d. dozen 

inal colour, 1g. each; 93. doz. 

varieties for 6s. Post or rail free. 

Picotees and Carnations, choice named varieties, 
5s. doz. See List on application. 

Pinks, in choice laced sorts, 4s. 6d. doz. 

Alice Lee, white, free-flowering, 32. 6d. doz, 


Illustrated and Descriptive Seed Catalogue post free on 
application. 


BRUNNING & CO., 


SEED MERCHANTS AND NURSERY MEN, 

3, REGENT ST., GT. YARMOUTH, 
‘\UCUMBER SEEDS. —Rochford, the favour: 
ite London market variety, 25 seeds, 6d. ; 100 for Is. 9d. 


Cucumber plants, Telegraph or Rochford, 3 for 2s., free.—T, | 
EDNEY, Nurseries, Basingstoke. 


RAND NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS,—R. 
Dean, Mrs Hill, D. B. Crane. Rose Wynn, W. Marshall, 

E. Dailledouze, M. ©. Molin, M. A. Chatin, Mrs. Cox, C. | 
Blusset, Edith Rowbottom, H. Shoesmith, Col. Chase, the 13 
all new, 8s., free.—FOX, Chrysanthemum Grower, B-nbury. 


NOLICE.—100 Hardy Plants, 1s. 6d., free— 
viz Carnations, I. Poppy S. Williams, ©. Bells, 


Myosotis, &c. ; and 6 pkts. beautiful flower-seeds gratis with 
order.—LEIGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants. 


TOMATO PLANTS.—Grand lot of Ifield 
Gem, 3s. doz. ; also Challenger, Ham Green Favourite, 


Conference, Prelude, Perfection, Conqueror, Chemin Rouge, 


&c., 2s. doz, car. paid.-MANAGER, St. Thomas Nursery, 
Wembdon, Bridgwater. 


ILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
Crowns Is. 6d. 100; 12s. 1,000, free. Rose of Sharon, 


3 large plants, Is. Yellow Broom, strong rooted, Is. doz F 
free.—A. SIMMONDS, 65, East-street, Horncastle. 


(FERANIUMS, Autumn struck. — Scarlet 


Vesuvius, 1s. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. Henry Jacoby, John 
Gibbons, 2s. doz. ; 12s. 100. White, pink, silver leaf, and Ivy 


leaf, 1s. 8d. doz. ; 10s. 1u0 —A. ROFE, Queen’s-road, Crowe 
borough, Sussex, 


(JARNATIONS. — 23. | doz., 
cuttings. The Bride (pure white), pr. 
plants, mixed colours, selected nonburst 
to please.—E. WILKINSON, The Holli 
HARDY FERNS.—16 
Osmunda, Tunbrid 


&c., correctly named, we 
100; 
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— Flowering 








strong rooted 
ice 4s. ; also strong 
ers, 28. perdez. Sura 
es, Carnforth. 


varieties, including 
gense, lanceolatum, Parsley, recurva, 


ll-rooted, packed In wood box, 4s per 
2s. 6d. per 50, free.—T. FOX, Stable Hobba Gardens, 


near Penzance, 
AND FOR ALL 











Buryas Bridge, R.S O., 


20,000 Chrysanthe- 
arieties, 18 for 2s. 6d. 








Ernest Ladham. 11,000 CL 
Carter's Prolific Raspberry Canes, 50 for Qs. 6d. 4,000 Tree ASS 
Carnations, Winter Cheer, Duke of York, Miss 


Jolliffe 
Improved, 6 for 2s. 6d.; or 1 doz., to include Uriah Pike, 5s, 
7,000 Tomato Plan's, Challenger, Regina, Emprese of India, 
20 for 23. 6d. 1,000 strong Rochford Cucumber plants, 6 for 
23.6d. Magnificent set of Violas, Duchess of Fife, Countess 
of Kintore, 12 for 2s. 6d.. All free for cash, except R. Canes. 
—JAMFS GREEN. Reliance Nurseries, March. 


OMATO PLANTS.—Strong, sturdy lot, foot 
high: Worching Red and Bashford, early and heavy 
croppers, 2s. doz., free. Smaller plants: Challenger, Confer- 
ence, Market Favourite, Ham Green, Golden Queen, &c., 1s. & 
1s. 6d. doz., free.—T. EDNEY, Market Grower, Basingstoke. 
S TREPTOCARPUS HYBRIDS.— 


Strong plants, 4s. dozen, bloom 7 months 


STRUCTURES 
THAT REQUIRE 
SHADING. 


It combines efficiency 
with appearance, con- 
venience with economy, 
and its effects are last- 
ing, while it is easily 
removed when neces- 














sary with hot water. 

continuously. TRADE MARK. It can be supplied 

DEARDEN, Ashleaf-lane, Harpurhey, Manchester. ie No. 14,629. either pale green or 
(JERANIUMS. — Autumn-struck cuttings. oe 


The public are warned against spurious imitations 
are offered them, through the success obtained for man 
by Elliott's ‘Summer Cloud” Shading, 
that in ordering they get the *' 
only original and bon4-fide 
each packet. / 

Sold in packets, ls. each, and in bags. 7 Ib., 10s. 6d, 
141b, 20s. To be had of all Seedsmen and Florists. 

MANUFACTURERS: 


CORRY & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
ROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 


P netting, oiled and dressed ; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6s. ; 
100 yards. by 3 yards, 9s. Or 80 on to any width. Oarriage : 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
have received and approved of the netting from—HY. J. H 
GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


RITISH ARMY BLANKETS, 2s. each, 8 ft. 
long, 6 ft. wide, all wool, or 208. per dozen. Sample, 


post free, 2s. 6d.—From H. J. GASSON, Government Con- 
tractor, Rye. 


PURE POULTRY MANURE, equal tothe best 


guano, 3s. 6d. cwt., £3 ton, Carriage paid on four tons, 
As sold to several large growers of exhibition Produce. Bagg 
tnoluded.—St. Leonard’s Poultry Farm, Ringwood, Hants, 


Scarlet Vesuvius, 1s. 3d. doz., 7s. 100. Henry Jacoby, 
2s. doz., 12s. 100. Pink Silver-leaf, and Marigold Trailer, 
Is. 8d. doz., 103. 100., free, cash with order.—C. ROFE, 
White-hill, Crowborough, Sussex. 
MELLIE’S PANSIES are the best for 
Competition. Awarded Silver Cup, 6 Gold, 20 Silver 
Medals, and over 100 First Prizes in '93 and '94. List free. 
Capt. King’s CHAMPION NEW VIOLAS: The splendid 
varieties now offered for the first time have taken most of the 
principal prizes at Glasgow and Edinburgh Shows for the las. 


3 years. To be had only from—JOHN SMELLIE, Pansy 
Gardens, Beesley, N.B. Tiist free. 


NEW CARNATIONS.—F. ©. G.’s, selected 


from his secdlings—viz. : Duke of York (S.B.), Bruce 
Findlay (O.B.), Thaddeus (C.B.), Arline (P. and P.B.), Edith 
Annie (C.B.), and Magpie (P.F.), six of the best Carnations 
ever offered. One plant of each, 9s., free for cash. Send for 
description. Special price to the Trade.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom, Todmorden. Please mention this paper. 


ORD’S CARNATIONS. — Highest awards 
wherever exhibited. Winner of the First Prize at 
twelve consecutive exhibitions (1883 to 1894 inclusive) of the 
Nat. Car. and Pic. Soc. (Northern Section). Good plants, 
my selection, 6s. per doz. : 3s. 6d. per half-doz., free for cash 
with order. Lists free on application.—T. LORD, Hole- 
bottom, Todmorden. Please mention this paper, 


which 
y years 
and they should see 
Summer Cloud,” which is the 
article, with the Trade Mark on 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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Annuals ~.. te .. 62, Chrysanthemum Violet 
Annuals; sowing .. R68 Rose ¥ Be ae. 665 
Arum, the Black-spathed Chrysanthemums, sum- 
(Arum pakestinum) .. 59 nier-flowering .. 264 00 
Banama-trees, treatment Coelogyne cristata .. 64 
OF |. os 5 ae .. 64| Cold pits and frames .. 56 
Bees .. .- ° .. 67] Conservatory bam ie 
Blight, curing American f0| Cucumbers in houses .. 55 
Brambles, the .. 61} Cyclamens, Persian, after 
Camellias, repotting .. 59 flowering .. re i 08 
Carnations and_ wire- Ferns . te RS NE FH8 
worms... a .. 63] Ferns in Wardian-case .. 58 
Chrysanthemmm  LEHyns- Ferns under glass. . ae 06 
ford White 4 .. 65 | Flower-boxes, planting .. 58 
Chrysanthemum Owen's Flower shows and sovie- 
Crims»m .. Rr eo de Ok ties . ae ee we. 02) 
Chrysanthemums .. 63 | Flowers, biennial.. at Ou 
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Forsythia virdissima 4: 61) Kitchen garden, the .. 459 
Freesias 3 SE. .. 59] Lawns, management of . 63 
Fruit.. -* 4 .. 63] Magnolia stellata in pots 55 
Fruit garden . .- 56| Malt-dust as manure .. 60 
Fruit-trees in bloom, pro* Marrows, vegetable 254 0U 
tecting ; a .. 63| Mignonette Machet eh wits 
Fruit-trees, insects on .. 63] Orchids Ay a bP het: 
Fruit-trees on wall .. 64] Ophiopogon jaburan var- 
Garden, orchard, and iegatus .. A cme) 
field, food from.. .. 67]| Outdoor garden .. ce 06 
Garden work ie .. 56} Outdoor plants eet 
Gooseberries from cut» Pansies, Tufted, (Violas) 
tings, ke... ee Pal | from seed.. te ws 63 
House and window Pea, increas|ng the White 
gardening el) -) Everlasting P, by Ot 
Hyacinths and Scillas .. 60} Peaches under glass oe DB 
Indoor plants AG .. 5S! Peach-trees dying off .. 64! 





DOUBLE IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 


CoMPARATIVELY few readers are aware of the 
great strides made during the last few years in 
developing the double Ivy-leaved Pelargonium. 
Amateurs and tradesmen alike have each 
devoted considerable attention to this subject, 
with the result that a collection of varieties, 
comprising a pleasing diversity in colouring and 
form, too, may be obtainedat a very low cost, and 
these will reward the grower with a quantity of 
blossoms during the summer and early autumn. 
The selection here given will be found to include 
all the most meritorious kinds, either as pot 
plants for the greenhouse or conservatory, and, 
for the benefit of those readers who wish to 
beautify their window-boxes, or for the purpose 
of trailing plants for baskets and similar recep- 
tacles, a number of the best sorts are included. 
Each truss of flowers is borne on a long foot- 
stalk, thus proving the usefulness of the Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium for providing cut-flowers 
for vases, &c. One of the best is 


Souvenir DE Cus. TURNER.—Although this 
variety has been in commerce a long time it is 
still one of the best. The colour is a fine deep- 
pink, feathered maroon, large trusses, and 
good individual pips. For window-boxes this 
is invaluable, possessing a useful trailing habit. 


FLamBrAvu.—As a contrast to the last-named 
variety, this is a most useful and valuable kind, 
either as a bedding plant or for window-boxes. 
The colour is brilliant scarlet. 


Ryxcrorr SURPRISE.—This variety has only 
been in existence two or three years, and as a 
plant for pot culture stands pre-eminent above 
others. This plant is the result of a cross 
between Madame Thibaut and Souvenir de Chas. 
Turner. The habit is all that could be desired, 
and the constitution isa fine, vigorous one. The 
trusses are large, and the individual pips are 
also large enough for ordinary button-hole 
flowers. Colour, a pleasing salmon-pink. 


CorDEN’s GLory.—This is another useful 
variety for pot culture. Colour, bright scarlet. 
Extremely free-flowering, and possessing a capi- 
tal habit. Considered by many one of the very 
best of the colour, 


Bravry or CastLe Hiiit.—One of many good 
sorts sent out by the raiser (R. Owen). The 
best position for this variety is as a window-box 
plant. Nice dwarf habit, possessing free- 
flowering qualities. Colour, a charming soft 
pink. An acquisition of the last few years. 
Pretty button-hole blossoms. 


LAMARTINE.—A very distinct variety. Colour, 
bright orange scarlet. Another useful trailing 
kind. Fine large trusses of blossoms. 


Percy SurMAn.—The colour is a very refined 
magenta, and the trusses are very large. As a 
pot plant most useful, and one of the best of this 
colour. 


RyeEcrorr Scaruer.—-As the name denotes, 


this variety produces blossoms of a_ scarlet 
colour, For pot culture invaluable, possessing 
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free-flowering qualities, combined with a good 
habit. 


MapAMe THIpAUT.—One of the oldest of this 
selec ion, yet one of the most useful. Nice 
dwarf habit, and useful for the beautifying of 
window-boxes, &c., or for bedding. Mxtremely 
free-flowering. Colour, deep rose-pink. 


JEANNE bD’ARC.—As a companion for the 
other trailing kinds here recommended, this 
charming flower is of considerable value. This 
variety partakes of a most desirable habit, and 
free-flowering qualities too. The colour is best 
described as blush-white. 


GaiLer.—This is one of the prettiest flowers 
in this section, the form being splendid ; colour, 
a lovely soft pink. Nice individual pips, and 
valuable for button-hole bouquets. Nice dwarf 
habit, and remarkably free. A good variety for 
pot culture. 

La Francr.—A charming shade of colouring 
is one of the good points of this variety, which 
may be described as mauve-lilac. Nice sturdy 
habit, and a meritorious pot plant. 


SaraH BeRNHARDT.—Colour, white, shaded 


red. Superior to many others of this particular 
colour. Fine large flowers. Useful for pot 
culture. 


Lizerty.—Another good magenta-coloured 
variety, and which I consider one of the 
best of the light magenta colours. Fine 
vigorous grower, and excellent individual 
blossoms. This must be included in the list of 
those best adapted for pot culture. 


Prince or Waues.—This variety completes 
the selection which should meet the wishes of 
the most fastidious. The good qualities of this 
kind are beautiful rich purple-coloured flowers ; 
very large trusses of blossoms. Capital habit, 
very distinct. A good companion to the other 
colours. Useful pot plant. 


The readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
would save considerable time, and they would 
also much earlier secure for themselves a pro- 
fusion of blossoms, if they would order estab- 
lished plants in thumb-pots, or, possibly, in 
small 60’s (3-inch pots) at once, and repot the 
plants when received from the florist into 48's 
(5-inch pots). ‘The best compost for this opera- 
tion is made up of the following ingredients : 
Equal parts of nice fibrous loam and well-rotted 
manure; to this add sufficient coarse sand to 
keep the compost open. In all cases pot firmly, 
and thus ensure anice sturdy growth. After the 
plants have been repotted, and have become to 
some extent established in their new quarters— 
say, about ten days—the points of the growth 
should be pinched out, and lateral growths will 
very soon appear, producing a plant with a 
nice bushy habit. The plant may be fed with 
any of the concentrated manures advertised in 
these pages ; but not until the flower-buds begin 
to show themselves. If green-fly attacks the 
points of the shoots the greenhouse should be 
fumigated at once, and in this way the evil may 
very easily be eradicated. Neglect in this 
direction is disastrous. Many amateurs, and 
others too, keep their glass structures too 
close ; hence the reason for the appearance of 
insect pests. Always ventilate freely, and 


maintain a temperature of about 50 degs. to 
55 degs., and good results must necessarily 


follow. D. B. CRANE. 





TREE-CARNATIONS. 


Ir is now getting quite late enough for propa- 
gating this class of Carnations, though cuttings 
put in at the present time would make good 
plants if grown on without stopping. Many of 
the sorts would come into bloom about mid- 
winter. I find that it requires great care to 
succeed well with cuttings at this season, as 
with much sun there is a difficulty in keeping 
the surface heat low enough; one great point 
towards success being a moderate bottom-heat 
and a cool surface. I should recommend a hot- 
bed under the shade of a wall. A frame on the 
north side of a high wall would also be useful 
for other subjects. Daylight is as important 
for cuttings as it is when raising seedlings, and 
in no instance does this apply more forcibly 
than to Carnations when they are to be grown 
on without being stopped. At this season many 
short cuttings may be obtained from side shoots, 
and if these are taken off and put in while fresh 
they will do well, but if once allowed to get 
withered failure will certainly follow. I like 
to take the cuttings early in the morning, and 
if covered up with a wet cloth they will keep firm 
much better than when taken after the sun has 
been on the plants, even if they are put in 
directly they are taken off. It is important 
that the frame should be opened every morning 
to sweeten the atmosphere, and as soon as the 
cuttings are rooted they should have plenty of 
air. When ready for potting off, they may be 
removed to where they are well exposed to the 
sun and remain afew days. After being potted 
they will require a little shade until they have 
taken hold of the new soil, but afterwards they 
may be fully exposed. Too much shade at any 
time will cause the plants to draw, while when 
fully exposed, short sturdy growth will be made. 
Of course some sorts are naturally inclined to run 
up tall, but there are many good varieties which 
may be grown quite dwarfand will flower better 
than the taller-growing sorts. Take, for in- 
stance, Mrs. Moore (white), Miss Jolliffe (flesh- 
pink), and Winter Cheer (scarlet) ; there are no 
better sorts for winter flowering, and they are 
of a dwarf, bushy habit. I do not know the 
habit of Uriah Pike, but if dwarf it would add a 
good crimson, which, with the others named. 
would make up four of the most distinct and 
desirable colours we have in Carnations. A 
good yellow would also be an acquisition, but 
there is yet room for much improvement. Ger- 
mania is a good yellow, but it does not belong 
to the tree or perpetual class, though it may be 
flowered during the winter. Pride of Pens- 
hurst also belongs to the border Carnations, 
though often included with the * trees.” All 
the yellows seem to lose vigour after being 
grown in pots for a few years ; even Andalusia, 
which when I first grew it was one of the most 
difficult to manage, and I have not seen really 
vigorous plants for some time past. I believe 
Germania keeps its character as the best yellow 
for outdoor work, Ae ci 
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of protecting the growth with Bracken has been | Souvenir d’Elise Vardon.and A. K. Williams 


of no avail during the past winter. 
a matter for surprise taking into consideration 
the severity of the frost, and I think it would 
be a pity to allow this year’s experience to in- 
fluence our actions in this matter for the time 
to come, as I have not the least doubt but what 


it has been of great help in protecting the | 


growth in an ordinary winter. I do not think 
it would be fair to judge of the hardiness of any 


Rose that had not been established one 
year before the frost came, as I find those 
planted last autumn have suffered more 


than those which have been longer planted. 


I do not know if my experience of The Bride is 
different from other people’s ; but out of about 


forty varieties which I grow in an exposed 
border, with the stems covered during winter, 
it proves to be as hardy, if not hardier, than 
any other sort ; and, of course, Grace Darling is 
the same, the growth below the ashes being 


quite fresh and uninjured. This was not because | 


the frost could not reach the stem or roots, as 
the ground was frozen to a depth of 10 inches. 


The cone of ashes did, however, prevent the 


freezing wind from reaching the stems, and in 


This is not | 





reach the ideal of their respective types ; and if 
not the most desirable Roses for ordinary 
garden culture, they are certain to give satis- 
faction to all who afford them a fair trial. 

R. 





TEA ROSES IN POTS. 
THE right treatment of all forced flowers—and 


the following remarks apply in a double sense to 
Roses—is to put them into a low temperature to 


begin with, say 45 degs. as a minimum, and 


to gradually increase it until a maximum of 
55 degs. is reached. This early in the season is 
high enough for Roses if fine flowers of good 
The plants 
should also be placed as near as possible to the 
All our Roses are forced under 
I place the Roses in the 
houses where they are started with other things, 
Such fruit-houses are 
started with a minimum temperature of 45 degs., 
and by the time the Vines or Peaches are in 
leaf the Roses are ready to be removed to a 
"warm greenhouse, where the flowers develop 


substance are to be produced. 


glass roof. 
Vines or Peaches. 


such as Solomon’s Seal. 














Flower of Tea Rose (Souvenir d’Elise Vardon). 


the case of all worked plants that seems to be 
the only ready means of affording shelter. 
J.C. C. 





ROSE SOUVENIR D’ELISE VARDON. 


Tuts is the exact, counterpart among Teas of 
A. K. Williams from the Hybrid Perpetuals 
as far as growth, exquisite finish, and reliability 
are concerned. In a Tea Rose election it is 
generally first or second from an exhibitor’s 
standpoint, but is hardly strong enough in 
growth for the same position as a garden Rose. 
Its size, form, and lasting properties are won- 
derful. After being in commerce forty years, 
it is high praise to be able to stand at the top 
of such an extensively improved class as this 
variety belongs to. Quite a puny bud will 
eventually develop into a grand bloom and re- 
tain its beauty for a long time. The petals are 
of immense substance, creamy-white, with a 
slightly warm flush towards the centre. Occa- 
sionally, generally with small flowers, we geta 
very pretty pink flush at the edges. The foliage is 
also worth notice, being deep coppery-red when 
young, and changing to bronzy-green with age. 
The leaves of all flowers go best with their own 
blooms, but in this case it is more marked than 
usual. It is no exaggeration to say that fully 
seventy-five per cent. of the blooms of both 





and are fit companions to the Tree or perpetual- 
The only way the plants 
can be kept in good condition is by careful at- 
It is not 
enough to attend to their ‘wants when they are 
most interesting, but they should also be seen 
to when passing through the resting period as 


flowering Carnations. 


tention to them all the year round. 


well as when they are in full growth. At all 
times they must be kept quite free from para- 
sites of all kinds, for nothing injures the Rose 
so much as allowing mildew or insect pests to 
spread upon the leaves. 


When the flowers are gone, too often the Roses 
are pushed into some out-of-the-way corner and 
are forgotten, while sometimes they are placed 
out-of-doors before they are inured to stand the 
cold, and the changeable weather early in the 
year is sure to do them much mischief, They 
should be placed in some cooler greenhouse for 
a time, and ought not to be stood out-of-doors 
entirely until May, when they are not likely to 
be injured. Careful repotting in the summer or 
early autumn is necessary. When plants of any 
kind have to stand out-of-doors on a hard 
bottom of ashes, the roots are more likely to 
get out of order than if the plants had been 
grown on the trellised stage of a greenhouse, 
and some of the best growers of Tea-scented 
Roses in pots will not allow their choice plants 





to be placed out-of-doors at all. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals are hardier, and do not suffer by 
being grown outside. When they are under 
glass it is easier to keep them clean. Large 
specimen Rose-bushes require proportionately 
large flower-pots, which require to be well 
drained, for the Rose any more than most of our 
favourite flowers cannot be maintained in health 
and vigour unless the water passes away freely. 
A good medium yellow loam from the top spit 
of an old, well-decayed pasture is best for Roses. 
A fourth part manure and a fourth part leaf- 
mould with a little sand should be added to 
it. Do not overpot, and ram the soil in rather 
firmly. The Roses should be potted early enough 
so that the roots can run well into the new 
compost before the winter. It will also be 
found that all Roses placed out-of-doors are 
more liable to be attacked by mildew in the 
autumn than at any other season, and dusting 
with dry flowers of sulphur does not seem to be 
the best way to get rid of it at that time. I 
find it is better to get some boiling rain-water, 
add to it 2 ozs. of soft-soap to each gallon of 
the water, stir it until the soap is dissolved, 
then add to it 3 ozs. of flowers of sulphur ; lay 
the plants on their sides and syringe the leaves 
thoroughly with the mixture. This treatment 
will dispose of the mildew, green-fly, and also 
red-spider, which is very troublesome when the 
hot days and warm nights set in. The plants 
should not be left out-of-doors after the last 
week in September. Any glass covering will do 
for them, for the more air they receive the 
better. By October the young wood will be 
perfectly formed, and the leaves should gradu- 
ally die off. As these drop off or are removed 
by hand, gradually discontinue the supplies 
of water until enough only is given to keep 
the roots from shrivelling. By the end of 
October the Roses should be pruned ; let the soil 
be quite dry, and give no water for a week or 
more ; by that time the cut portions will have 
healed over and will not bleed, and water may 
be given, for the dryness should not be so exces- 
sive as to injure the roots. Early in November 
forcing may begin. If I had twenty-four plants 
only, I would start four of them at intervals of 
about three weeks to keep up a succession. 
When the roots are running freely we must not 
forget that they are entirely dependent upon 
artificial aid. Manure-water may be applied in 
a weak state, and a dressing of equal parts of 
manure and loam may be applied to the surface. 
If the plants are well managed in the forcing- 
house they will never need to be syringed, but 
a moderate degree of moisture in the atmos- 
phere is beneficial. I like to see the tips of the 
serratures of the leaves studded with dewdrops 
in the morning. It is not well to grow a very 
large number of varieties. J. 





ROSES UNDER GLASS, 


WE could scarcely-find a more seasonable sub- 
ject upon Roses than the culture of the plants 
under glass, All gardens of any size possess a 
few in pots, and these need a considerable 
amount of attention now. Of course all have 
been pruned before this, and as so many of my 
readers have a little house that is unheated, [ 
propose giving the routine of treatment to be 
followed in such cases. One of the chief items 
is to start with a steady atmosphere. We do 
not get so many blind growths from Roses in 
unheated houses, but we should endeavour as 
far as possible to keep the temperature between 
40 degs. and 45 degs. at first. From 55 degs. 
to 65 degs. is quite enough while in active 
growth, but with bright sunshine there is no 
harm in an advance upon this. 

Insects will trouble us directly the Roses 
break into leaf, but a little trouble, taken early, 
will generally banish them for some time. On 
the other hand, if we allow them to gain a hold 
it is a difficult matter to rid the plants of them 
without risk of almost as much injury. Fre- 
quent syringings with a weak solution of soft- 
soap will arrest all diseases, except canker, 
that young and growing Roses are subjected to, 
and will at the same time keep the foliage 
clean and healthy. 

If we avoid too dry an atmosphere, also sudden 
changes in temperature and water supply, we 
may prevent mildew to a great extent ; nor can 
this disease gain a footing where the plants have 
been frequently syringed with soapy water. 
Although Roses enjoy a moist atmosphere, 
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may be placed under a north wall until the end 
of June, and then removed to frames near the 
light, watered whennecessary, andsyringed daily. 
When the corms push up new growth repot, but 
before doing so well shake away the old soil and 
repot in the same sized pot as the plants flowered 
in previously. Use a compost of good soil and 
leaf-mould, a little peat if the soil be poor, and 
a dash of bone-meal or dry cow-manure. The 
pots must be quite clean, and the drainage ample. 
Pot firmly and grow ina frame near the glass, 
keeping close for a short time after potting, 
damping over and watering carefully. Feed 
when the pots are full of roots. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


this must not be overdone ; neither should we 
have the foliage wet at night while there is 
still risk of a chilly frost. I know that some 
imagine a moist atmosphere induces mildew, 
and as a proof of this theory point out 
that the plants did not have it while the 
atmosphere was dry, but as soon as moisture was 
supplied it came on apace. But do we not get 
serious attacks of mildew out-of-doors during 
both dry and wet summers? The disease was 
probably brought on by the dryness of the 
atmosphere and draught, and developed with 
speed directly it was moister, and could spread 
more freely. If there be no draughts or drought 
at the roots, a fairly warm and moist atmosphere 
will not cause mildew ; but where the germs are 
present it produces a very rapid development and 
spreads. Even this cannot take place if we have 
kept the syringe at work with a weak solution 
of soft-soap. Should your plants be attacked, 
you may add a little flowers of sulphur to the 
solution, and keep it well on the move during 
application. Always use the solution warm ; 
65 degs. to 70 degs. is a good temperature. As 
soon as the growth commences green-fly or the 
Rose-aphis will put in an appearance ; but not 
to any damaging extent, if we keep the syringe 
in use. When the foliage has become crowded 
an occasional fumigation will do good. Do this 
early in the evening, and choose a quiet, rainy 
time, if you possibly can. Rain will fill in 
many little crevices, and prevent the loss of 
smoke. Do not let this operation be done ‘na 
careless manner, for if the fumes are only a 
little stronger than is necessary to kill the fly 
the young foliage and bloom-buds will also be 
crippled. Less density of smoke and kept up 
for a longer period is much the safer plan. 
Never fail to follow with a thorough syringing 
in the morning. This will not only knock off 
the dead insects, but will kill the survivors, that 
would otherwise completely recover and soon 
re-stock the plants. A second weak fumigation 
on the succeeding evening is an excellent plan. 
Roses, while they are growing, need generous 
treatment, and are greatly assisted by liquid- 
manures. I prefer natural to artificial con- 
coctions, and none can be better than the 
drainings from a stable or cow-stall. Use 
with judgment, not forgetting that we can 
afford the same amount of this stimulant in two 
or three applications with far greater safety and 
better results than when one strong dose is 
given. 



























































































































PLANTING FLOWER-BOXES. 

Ir materials for flower-boxes were provided 
early in the season, they will now soon be ready 
for planting, and the boxes may get a start in 
any greenhouse or conservatory for a few weeks 
until. the weather permits of their being 
transferred to cold frames. Climbing plants 
in such boxes that are destined to cover trellis- 
work or balustrades should be staked and kept 
clear of their fellows and of other inmates of the 
boxes ; it is an almost hopeless task to attempt 
the disentanglement of such things as the Canary 
Creeper or the Japanese Hop. I have nearly 
shelved both these in favour of Cobzea scandens, 
which invariably does well, and, growing at a 
great pace, soon covers a large area, There are 
no better back-row plants than Fuchsias, and 
nice young stuff turned out from 3-inch pots will 
soon furnish this part of the boxes. Preference 
should be given to varieties of compact, bushy 
habit and of free-flowering properties. Good 
front-row trailing plants are Ball of Fire and 
Clibran’s Gem Tropzolums, the white and blue 
trailing Campanulas, the old-fashioned Mauran- 
dya Barclayana, and the variegated Mesembryan- 
themum. I am growing this year for box work the 
giant or Californian strain of Petunias, and will 
report as to its merits. Given a free-flowering 
vigorous strain of Petunias, they are charming 
plants for the purpose. The use of own foliage 
with hardy flowers so far as this is practicable 
was referred to recently in connection with 
Daffodils, and as from this date onwards a wealth 
of such flowers will be available for cutting, the 
desirability of making arrangements of this 
description may be strongly enforced. It is 
impossible, for instance, that trusses of Polyan- 
thus can be set up to better advantage than with 
their own foliage, and a nice arrangement can be 
made with ancther spring flower—Forget-me- 
nots. The massive blooms of Pzeonies, again, 
are all the more striking against their own 
leaves. It is not always possible or expedient 
to cut sufficient wood with the Rose to be able 
to show it with its own foliage, and in that case 
the foliage of a finer-leaved Rose, as the 
Banksian, can be utilised to advantage. Again, 
where it is not possible to obtain the foliage 
from any particular species, it is advisable to 
make provision for some that will best harmonise 
with the flowers. I find the variegated form of 
Digraphis arundinacea very useful, and indeed 
several forms of Grass, also the light and graceful 
Tamarix gallica. There are also several forms 
of hardy plants which, from their light feathery 
habit, associate well with other flowers, as, for 
instance, Gypsophila paniculata, and several 
forms of Sea Lavender. B. 


—— 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PROPAGATING SPRING FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 


WE must attend to this at once, otherwise in 

the case of many subjects our young plants will 

not be of sufticient size to give a good show until 

late in the season. Young growth upon Fuchsias, 

Bouvardias, Verbenas, and many more may now 

be taken off when about two inches long, the 

lower pair of leaves removed and then inserted 

in a sandy loam and a little fresh Cocoa-nut- 

fibre. Let the compost be fairly moist, and place 

a little perfectly dry sand on the surface before 
inserting the cuttings. This is done by press- 

ing a sinall pointed stick or dibble into the soil 
about 14 inches. Some of the dry sand will run 
into the hole when the stick is removed, and we 
must see that the base of each cutting rests 
upon this. Do not bury the cutting too much. 
If half-an-inch of these small cuttings are firmly 
set in the compost it will be sufficient, Sprinkle 
slightly, and stand in a warm and close propa- 
gating case. Or a hand-glass stood over the pan 
will answer the same purpose. They need care 
to avoid damping off, and also that too bright 
sun does not raise the temperature beneath the 
glass too high. When rooted give air gradu- 
ally, and finally remove the glass altogether. 
When this has been done a couple of weeks they 
may be potted off singly, and grown in the 
same temperature for a short time previous to 
shifting into various pots and soils most suitable 
for each subject. Besides those named, we can 
propagate Petunias, Heliotropiums (Cherry- 
pie), Lemon Verbenas, Ageratums, Coleus, and 
many more in this way. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS that were kept through 
tho winter for bloom may now be increased for 
a similar purpose next season, or as bedding 
plants. Take off the growth of these about 
4 inches to 6 inches long, cut off straight 
below a joint, and insert in similar soil. There 
is no need to keep these close—they root better 
without. My plan is to place several around a 
6-inch pot of well-drained compost, and then 
stand the pots in a row upon the hot-water 
pipe running close to a wall, Not much of the 

ot comes into contact with the hot pipe, and 
if it is well drained with coarse compost before 
the finer is added our soil near the fresh cuttings 
willnot get too warm. In another case I have a 
broad board standing over a couple of pipes that 
run parallel and horizontal. I very rarely lose 
a spring cutting when treated this way. 


Carnations root freely now. Take pipings 
from the winter-flowering or tree section. Let 
them be young without being too tender. A 
length of 3 inches in the centre growth is ample. 
Cut off the bottom squarely with a sharp knife, 
and then make a slight slit in it as if you were 
commencing to cut the cutting in half. One 
fourth to a third of an inch is deep enough for 
this. A compost of half yellow loam and half 
coarse sand is a good one. Insert firmly, 
sprinkle, and then keep close with a gentle 
bottom-heat. They will be rooted sufficiently 
to pot off in from two to three weeks. 

DAHLIAS are another useful and very showy 
flower easily propagated now. Put a few ofthe 
old tubers into a strong bottom-heat if you can ; 
if not, give them a warm and moist place, 
When growth is 3 inches high take it off close 
to the crown, so that a solid and not hollow base 
may be secured. A cutting with a hollow base 
will fail. Use the compost described for soft- 
wooded subjects at the commencement of this 
article, and treat in a similar way. Begonias 
and Caladiums may be treated the same. 

SEEDLINGS OF VERBENAS, if sown now, will 








Roses for conservatory (IV. H. C.).— 
The best six roses for cold house are W. A. 
Richardson, Niphetos, Maréchal Niel, Reine 
Marie Henriette, Cheshunt Hybrid, and Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam. You may omit the Maréchal, 
if you do not plant out, and add Viscountess 
Folkestone. The soil should be good, fibrous 
loam, with plenty of good manure or bone meal. 
Pot firmly with good drainage. 


Mignonette Machet.—This variety is of 
French origin and one of the best for pots, 
being largely grown for market. The flowers 
are of great substance, well coloured, and the 
growth is dwarf and sturdy. For early spring 
flowering it is invaluable, as if the seed is sown 
in the early autumn, there will be no lack of 
fine plants in the spring. One often sees a poor 
strain, which gives small and weak blooms ; 
whereas, the above variety is farsuperior. The 
plants should be grown from the start singly 
and as cool as possible, always keeping them 
near the glass. Good loamy soil and firm pot- 
ting are the chief considerations.—G. W. 


Magnolia stellata in pots. —This dwarf 
Japanese Magnolia is suitable for pots and adds 
to the beauty of a cool conservatory or winter 
garden. It is also known as M. Halleana. I 
recently saw some fine bushes in tubs and 
with only slight protection at this season. When 
grown in this way they are of great beautiy. 
M. stellata produces white, sweet-scented 
flowers some 3 inches across with reflexed petals, 
and they appear before the leaves. It may also 
be grown against a wall either in low bush form 
or trained in such positions with a southern 
aspect. The flowers are produced much earlier 
and it is readily protected if on a wall. This 
gives little trouble, being of free growth and 
not subject to insect pests. When grown in 
pots the plants should be plunged in the open 
during the summer and autumn months to pro- 
mote a sturdy growth.—T. 





FERNS. 


— 


104.—Ferns in Wardian-case.—How 
long you may be able to keep Ferns in good 
condition and make a satisfactory growth 
depends mor@ on the management of the case 
than on the selection of sorts. Ina room the 
case should have plenty of light, but not exposed 
to direct sunshine. ‘The following six will be 
found distinct and as suitable for a beginner 
to start with as any you could have— 
the names are: Asplenium marinum, Doodia 
caudata, Scolopendrium vulgare margina- 
tum, Adiantum setulosum, Asplenium viride, 
and Lomaria lanceolata. Some very choice and 
suitable Ferns will be found in the following: 
Cheilanthes farinosa (a beautiful silvery Fern), 
Cheilanthes tomentosa, Adiantopsis radiata, and 
Asplenium fragrans. To cover the bottom of 
the case between the pots you should havea 
few plants of Selaginella apoda. I think you 
had better not use any fertiliser until you begin 
to understand something about their require- 
ments. At the same time, Ferns do not dislike 
it if given in small doses in the spring and 
summer, but not in the winter.—J. C. C. 





Persian Cyclamens after fiowering 
(D. E. C.).—After flowering keep the plants as 
cool as possible in frames on a cool bottom, and 
give less water through May and June; in fact, 
rest the plants. Some growers dry them off 
entirely, but we do not advise it. The plants 
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come in very useful for bedding. Sow in heat. 
Use a compost of leaf-mould, loam, and sand. 
Prick off into small pots as soon as they can be 
easily handled, and plunge into a mild bottom- 
heat for atime. These do exceedingly well in 
a partly spent hot-bed. We shall probably 
have these by the time seedlings would be ready 
for pots. When potting lessen the sand and 
add a little thoroughly decayed manure. A 
small 60-sized pot will grow them until ready 
for our flower beds. Plunge the pots into 
the loam on: top of the hot-bed, water 
thoroughly, and keep them shut up until new 
growth of some 4 inches has been made ; then 
pinch out the tips, and do this again when 
growth has reached about 3 inches, This will 
give us a bushy plant. As warmer weather 
approaches we must accustom the plants to more 
air, giving full exposure during day-time, and 
eventually leaving the lights off at night.- If 
green-fly attacks them shut up the frame and 
fumigate. Be careful in this, however. I 
always like to give a gentle and rather pro- 
longed fumigation before turning them out for 
the summer, even if no flies are visible. Phlox 
Drummondi may be sown, and pricked out into 
a frame of similar material early in May, and 
will then be nice little plants for lifting and 
planting in beds or borders. A very great show 
of summer bedding flowers may be had c heaply 
if we attend to the matter now. 


THE BLACK-SPATHED ARUM 
(ARUM PALAISTINUM),. 


TH engraving is a reduced representation of a | 


plant of the Siered Arum (A. palestinum), 
sometimes known in  gar- 
dens as A. sanctum, a plant 
introduced from Palestine 
about twenty or thirty years 
ago. It is a curiosity 
when in bloom, its chocolate 
spathes rising above the 
dark green hastate leaves, 
while the club-shaped spadix 
itself is of an intense ebony 
eolour, shining as if black- 
leaded. In general habit the 
plant is not at all unlike 
the wild Arum of Italy, but 
the dark spathe and jet- 
coloured spadix are quite 
unlike those of any other 
species now known, and 
make a striking contrast 
with the ivory-white spathe 
of the common Richardia 
and its variety Little Gem, 
or those forms from the 
Congo and elsewhere having 
yellow or golden spathes 
instead of white ones. These black and yellow- 
spathed varieties of Richardia, together with 
the soft pink or rosy-margined R. Rehmanni, 
will be notable additions to our greenhouse 
flora, and may lead to some very startling 
results when hybridised in our gardens. The 
usual routine of greenhouse culture as adopted 
in the successful growth of Richardias is suit- 
able to this sombre-hued species from the Holy 
Land. Bb. 


OPHIOPOGON JABURAN VARIEGATUS. 


Tuts beautiful plant is not nearly so much known 
as it really deserves, for although grown by a 
few growers for the London market, it does not 
appear to find a home in many gardens. On the 
Continent, especially in Belgium, this variegated 
form of Ophiopogon is cultivated in large 
quantities by many of the leading florists 
expressly for the export trade, and being a plant 
that will succeed under almost any culture, a 
fine stock is soon raised. 
decoration in large towns it is especially 
adapted, for the foliage is prettily striped and 
graceful, 
rough treatment, which plants, when so treated, 
have to contend with, such as cold, draughts, 
sultry and dusty atmospheres, and many other 
disadvantages. I recently noticed this plant 
well cultivated at Mr. Peed’s nurseries at Tulse- 
hill, where it is exceedingly useful, and used 
with effect. The green form of Ophiopogon i is 
almost quite hardy in sheltered positions in our 
gardens, exception beiag made for the ver 

severe winter we have just had, for with the | 
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and will survive a great deal of | 
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| do so without any apparent reason. 


ILL 





unusual severe frosts I fear we have lost a great 
many of our beautiful hardy plants, especially 
in localities where but little snow has fallen, 
In many places where the snow covered the 
ground at the commencement of the winter, the 
strong winds swept it completely away, and 
if some precaution were not made to protect 
them, many of our choice herbaceous plants have 
perished. Ophiopogons are both beautiful and 
inexpensive, and succeed well in a light soil. 
They will strike readily, but are better propa- 
gated by division, and will soon make fine 
plants if placed in a little heat. J.J. 


Repotting Camellias (Anaious).—The 
time for this work is when growth is approach- 
ing completion. They willthrive in either loamor 
peat. The latter induces more luxuriant foliage, 
with a greater disposition to growth ; but good 
turfy loam is preferable, as it does not so soon 


| get exhausted, and the plants usually flower 


freer init. The turf should be broken by hand 
into pieces about the size of small Walnuts for 
young stock, and larger for such as are older ; 
add sand in proportion to the more or less 
sandy nature of the loam, bearing in mind that 
they should never need shaking out, or the 
removal of any considerable portion of the soil ; 


| therefore enough sand should be mixed with it 


to ensure continued porosity. Before moving the 
plantsfromthe pots they occupy see that the balls 
are quite moist. If in good condition the roots 
will be closely interlaced round the ball, often 
enveloping the drainage material, which should 
be removed completely ; disentangle a portion 
of the outside roots, so far as can be done with- 
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Black-spathed Arum (A, palestinum). 


out much breakage—they are very brittle; 
drain well with clean crocks, covered with some 
of the turfy matter selected from the soil, so as 
to effectually prevent the finer portion from 
getting down among them. In potting, ram 
the new soil to make it quite close and as solid 
as the ball. If this is not done, when water is 
given it will pass off through the new material, 
leaving the old quite dry, in which case a sickly 
condition of the plants will follow. After 
potting replace them in the house or pit they 
have previously occupied, keep them a little 
close, shade as heretofore, and syringe in the 
afternoons. They will not need water at the 
root for some days, during which time any 
roots that have been broken will have time to 
heal. 


106. — Piants for pond in Orchid- 
house.—You cannot have a more delightful 
plant for the pond than the Water Hawthorn 
(Aponogeton distachyon.) A strong plant 
placed in the middle would soon cover all the 
space, and the floating leaves would always be 
ornamental, The fragrance of the singularly- 
formed flowers is delightful. Put a strong 
plant in a 10-inch pot, and let the crown of the 
plant be about 6-inches under the surface of the 


water. If placed deeper than that the flowers 
are smaller. For soil use a good strong loam.— 
J.C. C. 


103.—Freesias.—It is not usual for these 
to remain dormant the first year after being 
raised from seed, although older bulbs sometimes 
Do not 
throw the bulbs away, but treat them just the 
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same as you would if they had bloomed. Let 
the bulbs remain in the soil in which they are, 
and next August repot them in fresh material. 
They will be quite as likely to blossom as 
freshly bought bulbs. It is a mistake to dis- 
continue giving water to Freesias until the 
foliage is quite yellow.—J. C. C. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


THE BEST TOMATOS AND THE 
DISEASE. 

Ir is difficult to advise about varieties, as they 
are very numerous, each grower thinking his own 
the best. I do not advise growing any “kind for 
mere size, but on account of the good cropping 
qualities of the plant and flavour. The follow- 
ing are well-known varieties : Ham Green, Con- 
ference, Conqueror, Chemin (a Trench variety) 
Perfection, Hackwood Park, Challenger, Excel- 
sior, Trophy (for early or late fruits), Horsford’s 
Prelude (for early crops), Acquisition, Ifield 
Gem, Early Ruby, with Laxton’s Open Air for 
outside planting, and Duke of York. 


For sALADS some of the yellow Tomatos 
are most suitable. They are of splendid flavour 
and crop freely, some of the bunch varieties 
having from fifteen to twenty fruits in a cluster, 
hanging like Currants. They are also fine for 
decorations in many ways. Such varieties as 
Golden Nugget, Golden (Queen, Golden Per- 
fection, Green Gage, Golden Sunrise are all 
good yellow kinds, whilst Vick’s Criterion, 
Sutton’s Dessert, and Nisbet’s Victoria are 
splendid salad Tomatos for free cropping and of 
fine flavour, 

If seed is saved by the grower, it is well to 
select a special plant or truss for this purpose, 
as if taken in a haphazard way, the variety soon 
deteriorates, and comes what growers call 
rough—that is, the fruits are uneven and are of 
less value. Another point. is setting the fruits, 
which, to produce early, it is important to set 
at least once a day, say, about mid-day, when 
the house is dry and the pollen readily distri- 
buted or in a dusty state. I have found 


that a rabbit’s-tail, fastened to a stick, is 
good, each bloom being carefully touched 


on the plants, a light tapping often scat- 
tering the pollen. When in active growth 
the plants absorb large quantities of moisture. 
It is not well to allow them to flag or droop. 
There is a gain, too, by surface dressings to 
retain moisture and save the water-pot. The 
same plants will bear fruit for two or even three 
seasons ; but the best results are secured from 
young plants. When seedlings are raised in 
March or April, or later, they give a greater 
weight of fruit than plants raised earlier in the 
year. 

DisEAsEs.—The amateur is often troubled 
with diseased plants, and a few words as to 
prevention may not be out of place, as 
often a small grower, only having one lot of 
plants, cannot afford to lose his crop. It fre- 
quently happens when one plant goes wrong 
many are affected. Tomatos get diseased more 
quickly when they have an unrestricted root- 
run, or too much moisture is given, or 
food, in dull weather; also lack of fresh 
air. The disease called curl—that is, the 
leaves becoming of a bad colour, and curling 
up, the fruits failing to set, happens when the 
plants are kept too close or moist. Then a fungus 
attacks them. JI have found there are few 
remedies. I use a strong solution of sulphur on 
the foliage stems, and cover the soil and keep 
dry for a time; but if badly affected it is best 
to destroy the leaves, growing the plants in 
another place. Another pest is a white-fly 
which covers the whole house and plants. We 
call it the snowy-fly, and it is soon got rid of, 
if not aliowed to increase, by frequently fumi- 
gating when the plants are dry, giving more air 
anda genial, growing atmosphere. Another 
pest is a small worm, the eel-worm, which 
attacks the root when the plant is overdone 
with water or manure. I use lime-water, and 
it will be found advantageous to water occa- 
sionally with small quantities of nitrate of soda 
for fruiting plants. Nitrate of soda, bone-meal, 
and burnt wood-ashes mixed form an excellent 
manure. The soda should be in proportion, say, 
of 1 lb. of soda to 14 lb. of ashes and 1 Ib. of seal. 
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This, mixed with soil as a surface-dressing, is a | 
valuable fertiliser, and may with advantage be 

mixed with the soil at the final potting, and as | 
a surface dressing. WwW. S. 





VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

TuoucH not high-class vegetables, there is yet 
no disputing the fact that Vegetable Marrows 
are very popular. Especially are they to be 
valued on account of their reliability during a 
hot and dry season. The weather that proves 
detrimental to Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, 
Spinach, and such like just suits Vegetable 
Marrows, plenty of heat and sunshine checking 
over-luxuriance and promoting productiveness. 
It is true the Marrows mature very rapidly 
during hot weather, but it is the fault of the 
cultivator if they are allowed to get too old 
before being eaten, a mistake only too generally 
made. If they are not wanted for immediate 
use they ought yet to be cut, leaving them on 
the plants greatly weakening and militating 
against the productiveness of the latter. In 
order to have them at their best the fruits 
should be cut when from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
length. At this age they ought to be cooked 
and served whole, and may then be more truly 
described as Vegetable 

Marrows. 


VARIETIES are not par- 
ticularly numerous, but 
thereare enough todivide 
opinion as to which are 
the best. All things 
considered, there is none 
more generally reliable 
and good than the Long 
White (see cut), and 
this variety ig the 
most extensively grown. 
Moore’s VegetableCream 
is also good in every 
way, and I still have a 
good word to say for the 
round-fruited Pen-y-byd. 
The bush Marrows for a 
time are of compact 
growth, a few fruit being 
early produced, these in 
form and colour some- 
what resembling the 
Long White and Prince 
Albert, a green form of 
the Long White, respec- 
tively. They are not 
profitable, and must form 
running growth before 
many fruits can be had. 
Vegetable Marrows are 
seldom grown in houses, 
though they are amen- 
able to gentle forcing. 
They will not stand the 
same amount of heat and 
moisture as will Melons 
and Cucumbers, but I 
have done well with them up the roofs of houses | 
partially furnished with Peach-trees, and which 
were gently forced. The Long White was the 
variety grown, and the plants were fruited in 
large pots and tubs, the training and stopping 
being much the same as practised in the case of 
Melons. In other words, the plants were not 
stopped till about 6 feet up the roof, and fruits 
were obtained from the side shoots. Naturally 
the plants required a lot of water and rich soil 
in the shape of top-dressings and liquid-manure, 
and it was found that the female flowers must 
be fertilised soon after they expanded, or other- 
wise no fruit formed. Sometimes this had to 
be done as early as five a.m., or it would have 
been too late. They scarcely pay for the trouble 
unless either wanted for exhibition extra early, 
or else are particularly desired for the dining- 
table. A few fruits might be had early in June 
by planting in heated pits or on nearly spent 
hot-beds, either among or in close succession to 
early Potatos, and a good start may be made 
by placing a one-light or two-light frame on a 
mild hot-bed. A heap or heaps of loamy soil 
placed in this would hold two plants in each 
light, and by the time the frame is well filled 
with haulm it ought to be pessible to gradually 
harden off the plants, and allow the growths to 
ramble over a mass of decaying rubbish, 
manure, and soil that has been gradually col- 


| trouble. 








lected and banked up around the original bed. 
In this way an early and continuous crop will 
most probably be had without very much 
Sow the seed early in April, and get 
the plants into their fruiting quarters before 


| they become badly root-bound and starved. 


Where garden room is limited and there is a 
good-sized yard outside, it ought to be possible 
to devote a sunny corner of this to the cultiva- 
tion of Vegetable Marrows. Here should be 
collected a great heap of leaves, sweepings, 
walk trimmings, garden refuse, and spare soil. 
Before the plants are put out or seeds sown 
where the plants are to grow, give the heap a 
thorough mixing and then level over. If after 
it is made firm there is a depth of 30 inches, 
that will be enough, and, it need hardly be 
added, the bed may be of any size and form. 
On this heap mounds of a bushel or more of 
good soil should be formed, or asingle square 
heap can be formed with a view to giving four 
or more plants a good start. This is the old- 
fashioned way of preparing sites for Vegetable 
Marrows, and is still the best for cold districts. 
It also possesses the merit of being a good 
means of converting a mass of decaying mate- 
rial into capital soil for mixing with garden soil 
prior to planting flowers or trees, and for top- 








Vegetable Marrow Long White. 


dressing fruit-trees it is particularly good. 
Unless frames can be afforded for protecting 
the plants during May, it is a mistake to sow 
the seed much before the first week in that 
month, and directly the plants are well estab- 
lished in 4-inch pots they ought to be hardened 
off and planted. Protection, either in the form 
of hand-lights, baskets, or flower-pots inverted 
over them, or benders and mats, will be needed. 
Seeds may, if preferred, be sown early in May 
where the plants are to grow. If duly thinned 
out and lightly protected from late frosts, these 
plants would not be far behind any raised under 
glass and planted out. 

Pumpkins and worthless Gourds too often 
take the place of Vegetable Marrows for train- 
ing over archways, arbours, and such like. 
The former are decidedly shy-bearing, and more 
often than not the fruits are spoilt after they 
are grown; whereas Vegetable Marrows, in 
addition to being nearly as ornamental as 
Gourds, afford a considerable number of fruit 
for use ina green state and a lot for storing. 
Let them have a little good manure to root 
into, and the plants will soon cover the sides 
and roof of a roughly-constructed arbour or 
archway, also cropping freely in such positions. 
They must be kept well secured to the lattice- 
work, pillars, and rods, or otherwise a strong 
wind may damage them badly. 
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Tomato-house.—What height and width 
would you recommend for a Tomato-house ? And 
im case of building more than one, is there any 
objection to building side by side so as to save 
expense of one side? The houses would be 
north and south. What height should the brick- 
work be ?—P. B. 


* * Asa rule, Tomatos succeed better in a 
wide, airy, and fairly lofty structure than in a 
low one of small cubic contents. The best 
houses for this purpose we have ever seen run 
from 18 feet to 25 feet or even 30 feet in width, 
with a height of 12 feet to 15 feet, including 
the side walls, &c. There should be two path- 
ways, witha wide central bed and two narrower 
ones, one on each side. The plan of building 
several houses side by side is not to be recom- 
mended for Tomatos, because it is impossible to 
get any side air, except at the two outsides. The 
side walls may be 3 feet to 4 feet high, with 
louvres, or 18 inches or 2 feet with side-sashes 
on top. 





Malt-dust as manure (D. ).—Malt-dust 
is a good manure if used when turning up the 
soil. It contains about 4 per cent. of nitrogen 
and a larger quantity of potash. It may be 
used freely when digging at this season, as 
placed under the soil the 
ammonia formed is not 
wasted. It is quick in 
its action and good for 
crops not long in the 
soil. It would be useful 
for lawns or newly-sown 
land rolled in quickly in 
wet weather, but would 
be more lasting if mixed 
with bone-meal. As a 
plant protector it would 
not be as good as soot, 
lime or wood-ashes. We 
do not advise it for pot 
plants. 

Psychotria jas- 
minifiora, known also 
as Glonera jasminiflora, 
is a very charming stove 
plant in bloom at Kew. 
The genus is a large one, 
the majority of the 
species not being of 
note ; but this is attrac- 
tive, the flowers of the 
purest white, and pro- 
duced in terminal pani- 
cles, whilst they are 
quite waxy in aspect. 
The leaves are deep 
green, produced abund- 
antly, and in fine con- 
trast to the wealth of 
spotless flowers, which 
are not unlike those of a 
Jasmine. It is not often 
one sees this fine species 
in gardens. 

Chinese Guelder Rose under glass. 
—This distinct species (Viburnum plicatum) is 
not only beautiful in the garden when boldly 
grouped, but very useful to flower under glass 
in early spring. The shrub will not bear hard 
forcing, nor is it required, the heat of a warm 
greenhouse bringing it into good bloom and 
making a distinct display. One sees compara- 
tively little of this fine Guelder Rose in gardens. 
It is quite distinct from the ordinary kind, the 
growth being dwarfer, far more spreading, and 
the deep green leaves wrinkled, so to say, 
whilst the large heads of ivory-white flowers 
are borne in profusion on the stiff shoots. 


108.—Hyacinths and Scillas.—The end 
of September is a good time to plant these for 
the purpose you name, and both will do in a cold 
frame until the end of January, if you cover 
it well to exclude the frost, not that the frost 
would hurt the bulbs, but it might damage the 
china bowl. At the time mentioned bring loth 
into the house and place them in front of a light 
window in a room in which there isa fire. It 
would help both if the bowl and pots were 
plunged in ashes, but this is not essential. — 
J.C. C. 

Curing American blight (Wm. G. Fitzgerald). 
—The best way of destroying this blight is by scrubbing 


the bark with paraffin-oil or salt and water in the autumn, 
after the leaves have fallen off, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


a 


THE BRAMBLES. 


Wiru the exception of our native Bramble, all 
the important garden Brambles are from North 
America ; the finest of the American kinds is 
uuquestionably the Rocky Mountain Bramble, 
than which there are few lovelier hardy shrubs. 
It is quite unlike an ordinary Bramble, being 
without spines or prickles, and more resembling 
the Black Currant. It makes a rounded 
spreading bush about 4 feet high, and in June 
bears flowers of snowy whiteness, about the 
size of Dog Roses, and resembling them in form, 
It is quite hardy in most gardens where the soil 
is light. In cold districts it may be grown 
against a wall, which it quickly 
clothes with a beautiful growth, 
and flowers more abundantly 
than when planted as a bush. It 
is worthy of the best attention, 
and should be more frequently 
planted. 


Rusus oporatus is 3 feet to 
8 feet high. It has large leaves, 
and from June till August bears 
large clusters of rich purple 
flowers. It is extremely robust, 
but as it requires a great deal of 
space it should never be crowded. 
It may be used with good effect 
in the rougher parts of the rock- 
garden, or in the wild garden. 
Its relative the White-flowering 
Currant (R. nutkanus) strongly 
resembles it, but is weaker, and 
has white flowers instead of pur- 
ple. If planted near each other, 
the two would in time make a 
beautiful mass. The Salmon 
Berry (R.  spectabilis), from 
North-west America, is less im- 
portant than the other two, 
though its flowers, generally 
produced singly, are large and u 
bright red. Like the other two, 
it is suited for the rougher parts 
of the rock-garden or for the 
wild garden. The White-washed 
Bramble (R. biflorus, or R. len- 
codermis), from the Himalayas, 
is a singular but not unattractive 
shrub. Its tall wand-like stems 
often reach 10 feet or more in 
height, and are whitened with a 
mealy substance on the bark. Its 
white flowers are not particularly 
showy, and are succeeded by 
edible Raspberry-like fruits 
which are pleasantly acid. R. 
australis, from New Zealand, is 
hardy enough for wall-culture. 
It is devoid of true leaves, and 
is excessively prickly, but, being 
so curious, always arrests atten- 
tion. In warm situations it 
grows several feet high. The 
beautiful R. roszfolius (Rose- 
leaved Bramble), from the Hima- 
layan region, is scarcely hardy 
enough for open-air culture 
except in the most favoured spots 
or against sunny walls. Its 
double variety (coronarius) alone 
is worth growing. It has loose 
clusters of large white flowers, 
which are very double, and is 
often grown as a greenhouse 
shrub on account of its profusion 
of bloom. Almost the only native Brambles 
worthy of our notice are the beautiful double 
varieties of R. fruticosus, which are of par- 
ticular value for the garden, as they flower 
late in summer when very few shrubs are in 
bloom. There are the double pink (see illus- 
tration) and the double white kinds, both of 
which are known under various names, such as 
pomponius, flore-pleno, and _ bellidiflorus, or 
Daisy-flowered ; but for practical purposes, the 
names of double pink and double white are suffi- 
cient. As they are forms of distinct species or 
varieties, they differ in habit, the double pink 
being much the stronger and flowering more 
freely. Under favourable conditions the double 
pink makes a wide-spreading mass like the com- 
mon Bramble, and produces from the middle of 
August till autumn an abundance of bloom, 











tree-stump. 





every flower being a perfect rosette of delicate 
pink petals. The double white is a form of R. 
tomentosus, and its flowers are larger than those 
of the double pink, but less double. The double 
white and the double pink should be planted 
near each other, and are admirable for clothing 
banks, associating with bold rocks, natural or 
artificial, or clothing an old tree-stump, as shown 
in the illustration. Another fine Bramble is the 
Cut-leaved, or Parsley-leaved Bramble. It bears 
a profusion of white bloom, succeeded by large 
delicate fruits, and it has elegant growth and 
foliage. Some of the so-called American Black- 
berries, such as the Lawton and Kittatinny, do 
not thrive or fruit in our country. 

A few of the small kinds, such as R. arcticus 
(which grows a few inches high and bears 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


INCREASING THE WHITE EVERLASTING 
PEA. 


I weLL remember more than twenty years ago 
the fine old plants of this which had a home in 
Mr. Robert Parker’s nursery at Tooting. The 
price asked was 2s. 6d. each, and so rare was 
the true plant at that time, that no reduction 
was made if taken by the dozen, It was one of 
those plants whose propagation at that time was 
a matter of some difficulty, for, not being trust- 





worthy when obtained from seed, it had to be 
| increased by the rather slow process of divi- 
sion of the root-stock. Not only was this 
method a slow one, but there was 
a good deal of uncertainty about it 








by reason of the manner in which 
the roots crossed each other in 
the ball when confined to a small 
space. Where the roots have been 
confined to pots, it will be best 
for those who still prefer increas- 
ing the plant by division to wash 
away all the soil first. This will 
be also an equally safe way, even 
if the plants have been growing in 
the open ground. But let it be 
clearly understood that I do not 
consider division either the best 
or the most expeditious method 
of increasing this plant ; far from 
it; for in the first place it in- 
volves, to begin with, the loss for 
the time being of what has been 
a good specimen hitherto for some 
years, and I would hesitate before 
taking such a step. Much the 
best way to increase this plant, 
and it is also the safest and quick- 
est, is to do so by means of cut- 
tings. These cuttings must, how- 
ever, be of the right kind, these 
being the new growths that in the 
early days of spring issue frem 
the base of the plant. Assuming 
the plant is in the open ground, 
the mode of procedure is as fol- 
lows: Bare away all the soil from 
the plant and, if need be, rinse it 
clean with the jet of the syringe 
till the crown of the root-stock is 
fully exposed. The time for doing 
this is when the new growths are 
pushing up, and the plant will 
need watching, so that the growths 
are not too long before being se- 
cured. Young breaks from 4 inches 
to 6 inches in length are the best ; 
when longer than this they are 
more sappy and are not usually so 
free to send forth roots. The chief 
point of all is to secure cuttings 
with a heel attached, stripping 
them from the stool and never 
touching them with a knife at all. 
Such as these in a brisk, warm 
manure-frame will root in a fort- 
night or so. I have tried various 
methods and different seasons of 
the year, but all to no purpose. 
I never succeeded in rooting a 











Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: The Double Pink Bramble growing on an old 


numerous rosy-pink blossoms), the Cloud-berry, 
R. Chamemorus (also dwarf and with white 
blossoms), and R. saxatilis, are very pretty. 
They are excellent for partially-shaded spots in 
the rock-garden in moist peaty soil. 





Forsythia viridissima is different in 
aspect from the better-known F’. suspensa. It 
is more compact, erect, and bushy, and better 
fitted to use as a shrub-for pots in the conserva- 
tory than its near ally. A good specimen of it 
when in full bloom is very rich, and a relief to 
the monotonous series of spring-flowering bulbs, 
Deutzias, and such things. The flowers are 
golden-yellow in colour, and wreathe the stiff- 
growing shoots, A good group or specimen of 
it on the outskirts of the lawn is pleasing at 
this season. 


Engraved for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from a photograph sent 
by Miss Gaisford, Offington, Worthing. 


single cutting till the thought of 
early spring cuttings occurred to 
me some fifteen years ago. I think 
the first batch I tried rooted in 
ten days, and since that time I 
have never had the slightest trouble 
in raising stock. In the propagation of this 
plant I avoid the use of the knife, merely 
stripping the young growths from their parent 
plant and inserting them without more ado. 
When a considerable number of young plants 
is required it will be found a good plan when 
the old stools first break away in spring to cut 
down some of the leading breaks to within 
6 inches of the base for the production of a later 
batch of cuttings, securing the latter when long 
enough and treating as above described. By 
this means a goodly stock of this valuable 
perennial may soon be obtained. When tho 
cuttings are rooted pot them singly, afterwards 





when well established planting them out. Any 
of the perennial kinds which cannot be relied 
upon from seed may be increased in the same 
way. J. 
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it does not flower till the third season of its 
existence. But in the meanwhile it attracts 
our attention by reason of its immense tufts of 
woolly leaves, and these come and go till the 
flower-spike appears. This often grows 9 feet 
high and bears myriads of small yellow flowers. 
A sunny site in good soil at) the foot of a wall or 
fence is the best spot for this kind.» V. phceni- 
ceum is a mere dwarf in comparison with the two 
giant species just mentioned, and it has the 
additional merit of being perennial in some 


BIENNIAL FLOWERS. 


Amona biennials there are some decidedly 
favourite garden flowers, and others which, 
though equally pretty, are less popular, leading 
one to suppose that this is attributable to the 
fact that they are biennials, and, therefore, a 
little extra trouble is involved in their culture. 
We must raise some each year if we wish to 
have them in flower annually, and herein lies 
the danger of neglect, because even whilst we 
are watching the budding and blooming of 
some of them we must be making arrangements 
for their successors. But, afterall, the majority 
are easily and cheiply grown. We merely 
want some nursery beds and borders whereon to 
sow the seed, and if we are wise we shall sow 
it thinly, so that the plants may stand where 
they come up till it is necessary or convenient 
to transfer them to their flowering positions. 

It is easy, therefore, to make particular or 
special displays of biennials, and comparatively 
cheaply too. We haye our beds and borders of 
perennials which in a sense are permanent 
features, but among the changes that we make 
or desire from time to time, and for which we 
use tender or annual plants, a season of bien- 
nials would certainly be appreciated. If we 
happened to have a large piece of ground that 
would be cleared in autumn, and had also raised 
a stock of things to meet the case, the creation 
of such a feature as that here suggested would 
be a simpler matter. Some biennials are too 
precious for dependence upon chance oppor- 
tunies of this kind, and these we should seek 
to provide a place for, so that they may appear 
each year blending with things of a more 
permanent character, but not more ornamental, 
stately, or effective in blossom. Some are 
most adapted for associating with the shrubs 
where these have ample room to develop them- 
selves. Here the 

Foxetoves should be boldly massed, and 
what can compare with them in early summer 
when they shoot up their lofty spikes? The 
finer strains as Gloxinieflora (see cut) have 
individual blossoms nearly as large and as pretty 
as those of the Gloxinias, whilst on poor, dry, 
sandy banks, where little or nothing will grow, 
Foxgloves flourish admirably. 

Lamarck’s Eventya Primrose (Caothera 
Lamarckiana) is one of the very finest biennials, 
and never seems out of place whether among 
the choice flowers of the borders, or associated 
with shrubs, or even naturalised. It lasts in 
bloom for many weeks, and its great soft, 
yellow flowers have always a pleasing effect. 
Among the many Mulleins, native and other- 
wise, 

VeRBASCUM PHLOMOIDES is by far the most 
























































































The Gloxinia-flowered Foxglove. 
























































soils. It can be treated as a biennial, however, 
and it is a valuable species, embracing many 
hues of colour, but, curiously enough, yellow, 
the predominent hue of the family, 1s absent in 
this species. In the border of biennials it should 
be planted largely, Its spikes do not much 
exceed a yard in height, For a shaded spot or 
one that only gets the morning sun it isa grand 
plant ; in fact, such a spot should be chosen, as 
the bright mid-day sun canses the flowers to 
droop as if they were withering, although they 
freshen again in the evening, but, of course, do 
not last so long as they otherwise would. 

CELSIA CRETICA is a near ally of the Mulleins, 
but it is not a hardy biennial, and for the out- 
door garden is, perhaps, best treated as an 
annual, being raised very early in heat and 
grown on into strong plants ready for planting 
out as soon as possible. When grown in pots 
it is treated as a biennial, and then sowing is 
deferred till later and the plants are planted out 
for the summer, but potted up in the autumn. 
Without forcing, and in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, it comes into flower in April, and 
I have always found it even more ornamental 
in pots than in the open ground, . Those who 
have once tried it will certainly continue to 
grow it in this way yearly ever after, especially 
if a conservatory has to» be kept bright. It is 
impossible to overpraise it or exaggerate its 
beauty. 

Honesty (Lunaria biennis) must be given a 
place. It is very pretty in some cottage gardens 
during late spring and early summer, and how 
charming would be a few groups in the borders 
of large gardens. It would take care of itself 
in many places if once introduced, sowing itself 
freely. The old purple kind and its pure white 
variety are equally valuable, but one might go 
into scores of gardens and) never see either. 
Among dwarfer biennials none surpass the 

CANTERBURY BELLS, and we shall never regret 
planting these boldly. Mixed colours have a 
fine effect, but this is improved upon if we have 
groups of one colour alone, such as a fine single 
or double white, pink or blue. Campanulas are 
not so popular as they deserve to be. They 
are thoroughly hardy, and easily raised in 
quantity from seed. ‘hey bloom a second time 
if all the seéd-pods are picked off after the 
flowers fade. The exceeding variety of form 
and colour permits of good selection, and 
justifies extensive planting in a bold way. 
If they are planted near the shrubberies 
that harbour game, they will have to be pro- 
tected in some way, as pheasants are very partial 
to them. 


delightful. One 
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Flowers of the Double Crimson Sweet William. 

























conspicuous and a biennial of high merit, easily 
raised from seed, fit for bold massing, like the 
Foxgloves, and flourishing under a variety of 
conditions. In the rich soil of the border a 
single plant will attain to great dimensions, and 
produce hundreds of blossoms through summer 
and autumn, whilst elsewhere a group will be 
the best method of arrangement, especially 
among trees and shrubs. The Olympian 
Mullein (V. olympicum) is not so generally} Swerrer WiitaMs (see cut) can generally be 
useful, nor, as a matter of fact, a true biennial, |had in perfection if treated as biennials, for 
because as a rule in the most favoured aspects ' though sometimes they may and do live beyond 
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have more admirers. 


ANNDALS. 


Ix GarpENING of last week we gave a list of the 
finer annual flowers, and a correspondent has 
added two more, one of which we illustrate. 
He writes: ‘‘The two following annuals are 
campanularia, 


which is unsurpassed amongst | 


Phacelia campanularia. 


the second season the risk is great, and they 
often die off wholesale. 
stock we may suddenly find in spring the 
prospect of no flowers for the coming season, 
There are very fine strains of these now in 
commerce, but one thing they mostly lack, and 
that is a proportion of self-coloured kinds. If 
these were forthcoming —and there is no apparent 
reason to the contrary—Sweet Williams would 
There is a sameness about 
the Auricula-eyed strains, a type of flower that 
is rather too much in accord with the severe 
forms and types of the early florists. A group 
of a rich velvet crimson, pure white, or delicate 
pink self-coloured kind would be preferable in 
many cases to the most superb mixture extant. 

WALLFLOWERS must be raised the previous 
year to flowering, and as regards these we are, 
in a sense, at the mercy of the winter. It may 
destroy many or only a few. 
greatly when we have provided good plants, 
made bold groups, and the cold cuts them down. 
Some are hardier than others, and on that 
account Belvoir Yellow is very valuable, being 
one of the hardiest. 

Brompton Srocks are about the most uncer- 
tain of biennials, and are being superseded by 
other types treated as annuals, and yet these 
last can hardly compare with the giant Bromp- 
cons, veritable bushes covered with fine spikes 
ff bloom. Whether winters are dry and cold, 
or mild and wet, one has invariably to record 
great loss among the Brompton Stocks, and this 
in spite of several counteracting expedients, 
such as twice transplanting or protection. 

These represent the chief families, and amply 
prove that there is abundant material for the 
suggested border of biennials. 
yearly feature it might be an occasional arrange- 
ment for the sake of variety and change, two 
things that many gardens sorely need. A 
strong point in its favour is that it can be 
planted in autumn, winter, or spring, and. is 
gay even while summer gardens are bare.—A. 


Unless we have young 


We miss them 


if not made a 





lue-fowered 





things. Sow the seed now, better if in a pan or 
light soil, and plant in the 

in the open. 
enough to handle, prick the young plants off into 
boxes, inuring them to exposure, and then 
plant them out in prepared ground, leaving the 
plants 9 inches apart in the lines, with the 
latter from 1 foot to 15 inches apart. 
treated in this way the plants form compact 
bushes, and flower freely. A dry season suits 
it best, I noticed it very beautiful last year ia 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


When large 


A mass of it wa: 


When 
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covering a bed filled with Spanish Irises, and a 
splendid colour effect was got from the wealth 
of intense, blue bloom. The other annual, 
Layia elegans, is very pretty. Seed may be 
sown now in the usual way. The plants are 
compact in growth, and the flowers neat, yellow 
in the centre, tipped with white.” 





Tufted Pansies (Violas) from seed. 
—Those readers who have the time and con- 
venience to raise seedlings would find consider- 
able pleasure and profit to themselves, too, if 
they would devote a litile attention to this 
interesting subject. Procure the seed from a 
reliable firm —and there are several good 
firms mentioned in this paper—and sow at once 
in shallow boxes. A compost chiefly composed 
of well decomposed leaf-soil and sand, with a 
dash of loam in it, will answer the purpose 
admirably. The seed should only be just 
covered, but the soil should be thoroughly 
saturated. A sheet of glass, placed over the 
box, will assist the germination of the seeds. In 
the course of a few weeks, when the seedlings 
have made the third leaf, they should be pricked 
off into other boxes about an inch apart. As 
they continue to increase in size, it will be 
necessary to transfer them again to other boxes. 
By this time they may be placed in cold frames 
to be hardened off, preparatory to planting out 
in beds or borders. In this way a quantity of 
blossoms may be obtained from midsummer 
onwards, and it is very probable one or two 
seedlings from amongst them may be really 
meritorious ones, and good enough to be named 
and perpetuated. he miniature section 
(Violetta type) require a little more bottom-heat 
to assist seed germination.—D. B. CRANE. 

Sowing annuals.—With the advent of 
April, annuals that are to be sown out-of-doors 
in the places they are to occupy through the 
summer months may soon be put in, and if a 
good and long-sustained blooming season is 
required they must have a fairly good piece of 
ground. In the matter of Mignonette, for in- 
stance, we are sometimes apt to think that any 
odd corner will do for it, forgetting that when 
it is sown in pots care is always taken to provide 
a firm and suitable compost. I have founda 
narrow border devoted to bush Apples, which 
is firm and of good heart, very suitable for 
Mignonette. Sown thinly and thinned to 1 foot 
each way, the seedlings quickly make strong 
plants and throw fine heads of bloom. All 
annuals pay for hard thinning; in fact, if 
crowded up together the flowering season is soon 
over. If the better-class annuals, as Asters, 
Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, &c., that 
were sown some time back in gentle warmth are 
likely to get too thick before they can be planted 
out, some may be lifted carefully and transferred 
to boxes. Annuals intended solely for cutting may 
be sown in rows on some well-prepared border, 
as thus they can be kept clean so much more 
easily than when sown broadcast. A sharp 
watch must be kept on Sweet Peas that were 
sown in the open; they are now just about 
coming through, and will soon attract the 
attention of birds if they are not protected. 
An early mulching of half-rotten manure will 
soon be advisable for these if hot days and 
drying winds are likely to continue.—E. B. 


109.—Carnations and wireworms.— 
You will have to exercise greater care in select- 
ing the soil you use if you are troubled with 
wireworms, as there is no way of killing these 
without injuring the plants. You may pos- 
sibly catch them by placing small slices of 
Potatos just under the surface-soil in the pots, 
and searching for them every morning. A 
dressing of soot—a small tablespoonful to an 
8-inch pot—will act as a stimulant if you mix 
it with the surface-soil, but you must not think 
of using sufficient soot to destroy your enemies. 
I find that any of the concentrated manures, if 
used judiciously, increase the size of the flowers, 
but they should not be used until a good number 
of flower-buds are formed, and then the plants 
will bear them once a week, using half a table- 
spoonful for a 7-inch pot. It should, however, 
be understood that plants treated in this way 
require more root moisture than those that do 
not get any artificial manures.—J. C, C. 

101.—Management of lawns.—All 
lawns that are required to be kept in thorough 
order should be rolled at least once a week, and 
this is especially necessary during the spring 






months and after such a severe winter as we 
have passed through. With regard to cutting 
the Grass—if a lawn-mower is used, it is better 
to use it as soon as the Grass shows signs of 
making new growth than to leave it until there 
isa full crop. It will be better for the turf and 
better for the machine to go over the lawn at 
once, and in May and June when the Grass 
grows fast the mower should be used three times 
in a fortnight.—.J. C. C. 





FRUIT. 


PROTECTING FRUIT-TREES IN BLOOM. 


Or late years more attention has been paid to 
the protection of fruit-trees when in bloom ; but 
too much cover, or what may be termed undue 


coddling of the bloom, is as bad, if not worse, 
than leaving the trees alone. 


Fruit blossom 
this season will be later than usual, owing to 


the long protracted frost ; but whether late or 


early should not be left to itself. The most 
efficient protection, as in the way of glass 
coping (as illustrated) or blinds, may not save 
the blooms if we experience such severe frosts 
as oceurred last May; but in_ ordinary 
seasons one may safely rely upon such an 
efficient protection as shown in the cut, and thus 
prevent choice fruits being destroyed wholesale. 
The amateur is heavily handicapped in the way 


| haps be termed ordinary protectors. 


| weaken the bloom. 





point with such a coping is that the trees get 
rain freely when required, it being an easy 
matter to remove the boards. If this latter 
plan be adopted, it is well to use double-mesh 
fish-nets in front, suspended from the front of 
the boards, and thus break winds and frost, at 
the same time not weakening the bloom. 
Those who can erect fruit cases are in a fortu- 
nate position, as there is then no fear of collapse; 
but, of course, cases mean work in the way of 
water, syringing, and food, and may not per- 
I have 
previously noted the importance of light for the 
flowers, therefore use a thin material if the 
grower has no other means of protection. I do 
not in any case recommend thick woollen 
covers, aS in dull weather they much 
I have seen the trees shed 
their flowers in shoals. Such covers as light 
scrim canvas or tiffany are quite thick 
enough, and even these are best removed early in 
the day, replacing at sunset. Double or trebled 
nets are good when hung down loosely over the 
trees, as they allow of a free circulation of air, 


| so necessary to set the flowers, whereas a thicker 


covering prevents warmth getting to the trees. 
Whatever cover is used do not cover the trees to 
the bottom of the wall, as if two or three feet 
from the ground there is no danger, care being 
necessary to keep the cover clear of the trees. 
Strong Bamboo poles are of great service for 
stretching the cover or nets over, 
being strong, neat, and durable. 
With glass coping, curtains in 








front are not advisable, as if the 












































coping projects 18 inches or 2 feet 
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from the wall, I do not think 
covers at all necessary, as the 
bloom, if dry, will stand a severe 











frost uninjured. My remarks are 
intended for gardens fairly well 
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INSECTS ON FRUIT-TREES. 























For some years now the larve 
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moths have done immense dam- 
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crops ; in fact, the loss caused 
































Protecting fruit-tree with glass coping. 


of efficient protection for his fruits, as in many 
gardens it does not pay to erect a permanent 
coping; but he may with advantage erect a 
movable one or tenant’s fixture, this being 
simple, and readily fastened to the wall by 
staples or bolts, and when not in use may be 
stored in a small space. Again, others may 
think a glass coping too costly ; but now this 
system is much better understood than formerly 
the cost is much less, and lengths of coping vary- 
ing from 8 feet to 15 feet or 20 feet may be placed 
together very quickly, and at a much less cost 
than when first introduced. Personally, I 
prefer the sliding glass erection, with a clip to 
hold large sheets of glass and iron brackets, with 
a grooved rail to support the glass. This is 
readily fixed, and is of great assistance in raising 
early crops of vegetables and for ripening late 
fruits. It must be remembered that a wide 
projecting coping (if permanent) is most harm- 
ful, and after many years’ experience in every 
way, I would much rather 
all than cover the trees with an erection 
one cannot remove when not required. [| 
have, to save expense, often an important point 
in many gardens, protected with boards placed 
on temporary brackets, these latter being fixed 
into stout iron staples, and with the brackets 
sloping rains are carried away free of the bloom, 
as most fruit growers know that moisture on 
the bloom or wet pollen is much more quickly 
injured by frost than when dry. 


not protect at | 


Another | 





thereby may in some cases be 
estimated by thousands of pounds. 
Many remedies have been re- 
peatedly advised, with varying 
success, but one of the principal causes of such 
remedies proving failures is not washing or 
spraying the trees early enough in the season, 
as when the caterpillars are enveloped in the 
buds or foliage, it is practically impossible for 
any insecticide, however powerful, to be of any 
service. The aim of the fruit grower should be 
to attack the pestsimmediately they are hatched, 
and before the tiny caterpillars can cover them- 
selves. I find the eggs of the winter moth and 
the mottled umber moth are now hatching out 
rapidly, the caterpillars from them being so 
small that only those with excellent eyesight 
can detect them. On the discovery of these 
enemies I at’ once commenced to spray all the 
fruit-trees with 1 oz. of Paris green to twenty 
gallons of water, also adding a good insecticide, 
at the rate of 2 oz. toeach gallon. Where large 
quantities of fruit-trees are grown, as here, the 
expense may appear somewhat heavy to thus 
spray the trees several times during the next 
few weeks ; but there can be no question about 
the economy in the end, as the crop is saved, 
and the foliage preserved for the formation of 
another set of fruit-buds. In many orchards in 
Herefordshire and other counties it has been no 
uncommon sight to see the trees denuded of 
every leaf through neglect in washing the trees. 
The great objection to the use of Paris green is 
its deadly poisonous character ; many refuse to 
employ it for that reason, but having used it 
extensively now for a number of years, no bad 
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effects have resulted from its use, if handled 
with ordinary care. The chief point in applying 
Paris green is to keep the water constantly 
agitated, so that the powder may be kept in 
\ constant suspension; unless thus kept well 
mixed the wash is too strong as the vessel 
becomes nearly empty, and the foliage and 
buds get scorched. With our thousands of 
fruit-trees, we have two engines specially made 
for keeping the above well stirred, so that the 
aris green may be of a uniform strength 
throughout. Each engine or apparatus is fitted 
with automatic dashers in the water, fitted to 
the handles of the pumps, and which act splen- 
didly. Itshould be stated that Paris green has 
no destroying effects on aphides, as these in- 
sects plunge their proboscis into the cells of the 
leaves, and thus escape the poison; for that 
reason we use another insecticide in connection 
with Paris green, so that caterpillars and 
aphides can be killed at the same time. 


Another destructive pest has entirely disap- 
peared from our orchards since using the con- 
coction described—viz., the codlin moth cater- 
pillar, which causes such enormous quantities of 
fruit to fall prematurely and be of no value. 
Other orchards near have lost a large propor- 
tion of their Apples from this enemy, while 
ours have not dropped a fruit, which, I think, 
proves conclusively that if all orchard owners 
would combine, the codlin moth could be com- 
pletely conquered. Those who possess only a 
small quantity of trees would find the Knapsack 
machines, that can be carried on the back, 
extremely useful for the application of insecti- 
cides of all descriptions. Not only are they 
useful for spraying fruit-trees, but also for 
performing the same operation on Rose-trees, 
plants, &c. They have proved very serviceable 
to me here for work both under glass and 
outside ; the price is about 35s. each. 


The Apple-blossom weevil and the Psylla 
mali are, I believe, the worst foes to contend 
against. The latter pest will be a particularly 
serious matter in many orchards, as the eggs 
are deposited in almost unlimited quantities on 
Apple-trees in every orchard that I have seen 
during the past few months. This pest seems 
to suck the very life out of the trees and is 
responsible for a great amount of the non-set- 
ting of Apple blooms, owing to the insects con- 
gregating amongst the footstalks. One of the 
worst features of the Psylla is that it is working 
destruction while the trees are in bloom, and 
insecticides applied strong enough to kill the 
Psylla would injure the flowers. Where this 
pest appears, the trees should be sprayed or 
syringed with a powerful insecticide before the 
blooms expand and immediately after the fruit 
is set, repeating the same until the pest is mas- 
tered or disappears, always taking care to spray 
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named close early. Let your thermometer run 
up freely, say 90 degs. to 95 degs., and damp 
all parts of house—of course, keeping dry when 
in bloom, and giving air less freely. After 
blooming remove lateral growth, water with 
manure-water, and thin as early as possible. 
Avoid cold draughts at all times, giving air 
early in the day. 


thusiast ).—Cuttings of Gooseberries should be 
planted in February, but will grow now if kept 
moist. Select the last year’s growth, 8 inches to 
14 inches long, and remove with a knife all buds 
halfway up the shoots from the base, and plant 
in lines, the shoots being well trodden in. In 
pruning trees keep the centre thin, remove 
shoots close to the soil, also thin useless wood. 
Gooseberries can be raised from seed, which may 
be got after washing the pulp away when dead 
ripe. Store the seed in a dry place, and sow 
early in spring in a frame or pot. 
your second question, there is a Duke of Albany 
Potato, a second early of American origin, a 
large grower and cropper, the seed being sold 
at about 2s. 6d. per peck. 
for dry soils and early use, but is now inferior to 
such improved kinds as Early Puritan, the latter 
being of better quality. 
head your tree down at once, cutting off the 
head to within a few feet of the trunk. Also 
secure grafts at once, 
should be in advance of the grafts. These latter 
should be heeled in the soil to keep them until 
required for grafting in three or four weeks, 
according to the weather. The best varieties are 
King of Pippins—this always does 
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Apply them after the fruits are set, not before, 
and it is well to leave the mulch till then unless 


you give a dressing of decayed manure at this 
date. 


ORCHIDS. 


——— 


Coelogyne cristata (Kent). — This 
Orchid is not at all difficult to grow. It has 
been in cultivation for close on sixty years, and 
it is one of the most charming Orchids we have, 
for the flowers are admirably adapted for 
decorations. They are freely borne upon a 
drooping spike, are of good size, and pure white, 
with a bright yellow stain upon the throat of 
the lip. There are several varieties, all being 
beautiful, but none is more valuable than the 
ordinary form. In one variety, C. c. Lemoni- 
ana, the flowers are white, and similar in form 
to those of the species, but the clear yellow 
stain in this kind is changed to a clear citron 
shade. Others, such as the Trentham variety, 
Chatsworth variety, &c., are much like the 
species, but have larger flowers and of better 
substance; whilst that named ©. e. alba, 
or as it is sometimes called, C. ¢. hololeuca, 
is one of the purest white Orchids known, 
being entirely without colour. Ccelogyne 
cristata may be either grown in a pan, 
pot, or in a basket, but in either case the 
drainage must be well seen to, and a compost 
used consisting of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss. When it is found necessary to repot the 
plants do this early in the spring, but not 
annually unless required, for I have often found 
that this species is shy blooming for the next 
and possibly the second year after division. 
During the summer months give a plentiful 
supply of water ; in fact, at no time should they 
be allowed to become dry at the roots. When 
the growths are completed better results will be 
obtained if the plants are removed to a slightly 
warmer atmosphere if possible. Whilst in 
bloom care should be taken not to allow the 
blossoms to get sprinkled with water, for this 
will cause them to quickly fade.—M. B. 





Vine culture (Z. Armstrong). — You 
appear to have an excellent knowledge of the 
Vine, and so far have done well. As regards 
your first question, maintain the same tempera- 
ture for a short time longer, and then give 
5 degs. to 10 degs. more when the flowering 
begins. Up to that time lightly dew every rod 
with the syringe till the bunches show freely. 
You need not damp the pipes, hot steam being 
injurious at any time, especially to young 
tender growth. We would omit damping the 
pipes, and shut up early, disbudding at once to 
the strongest bud. This will give a good bunch. 
A Vine often shows two bunches, so remove the 
smallest as soon as it can be seen. By leaving 
shoots or bunches to the time you state you 
often weaken the Vines, and they bleed badly 
disbudded late. Syringe with tepid water, and 
even when you cease to syringe overhead, damp 
floors and walls freely. To get fruit at time 


Gooseberries from cuttings, &c. (En- 





107.—Roses and Tomatos.—I do not see 
how you can grow these in the same house, and 
both of them with their roots in beds of soil. I 
do not mean to say that they will not thrive 
together in the same house if the roots of each 
are ina separate border, and both have their 
share of the light from the roof. You speak of 
having two beds, but you do not say how they 
are to be arranged. In a width of 8 feet I do 
not see that more than one is wanted, and that 
should be along the front, and then both subjects 
can be planted in the same bed—that is to say, 
one half of the house with Roses and the other 
with Tomatos. Arranged in this way, both will 
get a full share of light. By growing the Roses 
in pots, and turning them out in the open during 
the summer, you may devote the whole house 
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well under the foliage—a favourite haunt of the 
insects. W. G. 





Treatment of Banana-trees. — I 
should be much obliged to any of your readers 
who will advise as to treatment of Banana-trees 
when in flower? I have several trees in stove- 
house, which have thrown up fine bloom, and 
fruit has formed well. The foliage is, however, 
so luxuriant that the flower seems unable to 
force its way through the leaves and hang 
downwards, as I believe it should. The con- 
sequence is that the points of the fruit are all 
blackened and moist. My gardener does not 
like removing too many of the leaves, and 
thereby making way for the fruit-spike ; and as 
the bunch is, with flower, but slightly bent 
down, and fruit pointing upwards, I do not see 
how they can properly ripen off.—W. H. Por. 


*,* To give the Musas room you must gently 
open the space where the flower-spike comes 
out. This is easily done by using both hands, 
with another person inserting a wedge of paper 
or wadding to keep the leaves pressing on the 
fruit. If not done you will soon get decayed 
pods, and the fruit will be spoilt. The work 
must be done carefully, and each leaf eased 
away from the fruit as much as possible, 


Treatment of Pear and Plum-trees 
in poor soil ( Doubtful ).—You will do well to 
use cow-manure on your light soil, but as a 
mulch use a mixture of eow and_horse- 
manure. We do not advise fresh manures, as 
they are too heating. Slops given after mulch- 
ing will do much good, but not ina putrid state. 








Blenheim and Cox’s Orange. 


Fruit-trees on wall (2B. G.).—In reply 
to your questions as to varieties of Peaches and 
Nectarines for open walls, for early Peaches you 
will find Amsden June, or Early Alexander, 
with Hale’s Early, three of the best and reliable, 
They are in season in July and early in August. 
Mid-season fruiting: Early Grosse Mignonne, 
Early Silver Violetta, Hative Noblesse, Royal 
George, and Bellegarde, these fruiting through 
August into September. The best Nectarines 
are Lord Napier (the best for general or earl 
use), Rivers’ Karly Orange, Humboldt, and Pine- 
apple, these fruiting in the order named and 
all good. Plant 15 feet to 20 feet apart accord- 
ing to depth of soil or height of wall. Many 
growers plant what are termed riders between— 
that is, a standard between two dwarfs, if there 
bea good wall. 15 feet is a good distance for 
fan-trained trees, and when riders are planted 
they are later on removed as the dwarfs fill up 
the space. In planting Peaches omit Royal 
George if the garden is low or damp, as it 
mildews badly. 


Peach-trees dying off (W. J. W.).—From the 
appearance of the shoots sent the roots of the Peach- 
trees in the house appear to have got down into a bad 
subsoil, and this may partly account for the trouble ; but 
there is also another reason why the branches die off, and 
that is their being tied to an unpainted galvanised-iron 
wire-trellis. Nothing can be worse than this for any fruit- 
tree. By all means have the wire painted, and then it is 
harmless. If this is done, and the roots of the trees are 
kept up near the surface in good soil better results 
should follow. The nearness to the garden of salt-work 
chimneys sending forth clouds of sulphureous fumes is, 
no doubt, very detrimental to the well-being of any 
plant. 





to Tomatos, only you will not get so many late 
Roses. If you can get a good, loamy soil, you 
do not want any manure with it; but if the 
soil is not very good, a fourth part of short, 
rotten manure may be used for the Roses. Four 
good Roses for training on the roof would be 
Maréchal Niel, General Jacqueminot, Climbing 
Niphetos, and L’Idéal. At one end you may 
have a dwarf bush or two of Adam.—J. ©. C. 


Destroying slugs and snails (JZ. 
Broadfield).—Y ou certainly appear to haye need 
for strong measures in your garden, despite the 
frost, which should have destroyed a large 
quantity of the pests. We would advise the 
use of finely broken fresh gas-lime in all places 
where it can be placed, and if you can, by fre- 
quently stirring your surface soil you will dis- 
lodge them. Have you Box-edges in the garden, 
as these are favourite resting-places? If so, 
dress the soil close to Box, with fresh soot and a 
small portion of lime. If you have large clumps 
of plants, dress underneath with fresh soot, and 
to effectually get rid of the pests dress the land 
before digging with gas-lime, soot, and burnt 
garden refuse, using such foods as fish-manure, 
guano, or other fertiliser in preference to animal 
manures. You will do more good by dressing the 
land before planting than afterwards. If you 
use petroleum and hot water it can only be 
applied to crevices near a wall. We do not 
advise it. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s.; well bound in 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Summer - flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums.—A large batch of Mme. ..Desgrange 
that was struck and potted on for‘pot work will 
not now be required, and a place ‘will haye to 
be found for them in the flower garden. This 
is not easily found, as there are a flatness and 
formality about this Chrysanthemum that 
render it objectionable for some sites and difli- 
eult to relieve in others. It is often used 
associated with one or two of the earlier- 
flowering Starworts, but although a fine mass 
of colour is obtained, the effect is not altogether 
pleasing. It is seen to advantage on sloping 
banks between clumps of hardy Fuchsias, or, 
failing these, bold groups of some good Scarlet 
Cactus Dahlia ; but if no sloping bank is avail- 
able, and it must be planted on the flat, I do 
not know anything more suitable to associate 
with it than the Pink Japanese Anemone—a 
pre-eminently light and graceful plant. In this 
same matter of striving after tasteful arrange- 
ments in the flower garden, how much yet 
remains to be done. I was called in the other 
day to admire a new arrangement in a cottage 
flower garden, and found in lieu of two old- 
fashioned borders a space some 8 yards square, 
mapped out in little circles and half-circles, &c., 
with great regularity, tiny ash paths intervening, 
and the beds themselves edged with glass bottles. 
To effect this arrangement, the owner had rooted 
out among other things fine clumps of Japanese 
Anemones, Lavender, and Rosemary bushes, 
Searlet Lilies, and Lychnis. I could not 
hovestly congratulate him on the result of his 
labours.—E. B. 


Chrysanthemum Owen’s Crimson. 


—By the introduction of this variety exhibitors 


of the incurved section may secure for them- 
selves one of the most useful kinds distributed this 
spring. When submitted to the floral committee 
of the N.C.S. on November 21st last, a first- 
class certificate was granted to the raiser for it. 
The colour may be best described as Indian-red, 
the inside of the petals being of a mahogany 
shade. In form it is of the true incurved type 
of flower, with long and broad florets. If a 


crown bud is secured, a fine, full bloom must 


result. Asan exhibition variety it will be in 
great demand, and for colour and size, too, it 
will be very effective. —D. B. Crann. 


Chrysanthemum Violet Rose.—When 
cultivated for the production of large blooms, 
the proper form of petals then is incurved ; but 
when grown to give a quantity of late flowers 
the petals are reflexed, which quite alter its 
character. For this latter purpose it is an 
excellent variety to grow, as it furnishes really 
nice flowers up to the middle or end of February. 
The colour is a deep rose. The latest blooms 
are flushed with deeper hue.—E. M. 

Chrysanthemum EHynsford White. — Al- 
though white flowering varieties of the Japanese section 
are pretty plentiful at the present time there appears to be 
ample room for this reflexed petalledsort The freedom with 
which its flowers are produced, coup’e | with the purity of 
its blossoms, richly entitle it to extended notice, with a 
view to its being cultivated mic. more, largely in the 
future.—E. M. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NationaL CHRYSANTHEMUM Socrety. — A 
largely attended meeting of the committee was 
held at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, London, 
K.C., on Monday evening, the 11th inst., 
Mr. T. W. Sanders occupied the chair. After 
the minutes of the previous meeting had been 
confirmed, Mr. C. H. Payne proposed, and Mr, 
Geo. Stevens seconded, ‘*‘ That in considerationof 
the great services rendered to the Society for so 
many years by Mr. R. Ballantine, late chairman 
of committee (who retired from that position 
at the recent annual meeting), a testimonial be 
prepared as a mark of their esteem, and that 
the same be suitably engraved on vellum.” This 
was put to the meeting and carried with 
acclamation. The schedule sub-committee 
reported upon the consideration of special 
prizes, which was confirmed. The secretary 
reported that there were now upon the books of 
the society, 734 members, and 114 affiliated 
societies. The committee arranged to meet on 
the following dates during the present year : 
August 26th, September 30th, October 28th, 
November, 18th, December 9th, and Janu- 
ary 20th, 1896. ‘The floral committee _fix- 
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tures were arranged as follows: Wednesdays, 
September 3rd and 25th, October 8th, 23rd, and 
30th, Monday, November 11th, Wednesdays, 
November 20th and 27th, and December 3rd and 
llth. The election of the floral committee, six 
of whom retire annually—all those retiring this 
year being eligible for re-election—was next 
proceeded with. For the six vacancies eleven 
nominations were received, the votes rétorded 
being as follows: Mr. W. H, Lees, 29; Mr. 
C, EK. Shea, 28; Mr. J. Wright, 25; Mr. D. B. 
Crane, 23 ; Mr..JW. Moorman, 22; Mr. G. J. 
Addison, 18 ; the:foregoing six gentlemen were 
declared duly elected. For the chairmanship 
of the floral committee Mr. Geo. Gordon was 
unanimously elected. The catalogue revision 
committee were selected as under: ‘Mr. C. 
Harman Payne, Mc. H. J. Jones, Mr. D. B. 
Crane, Mr. W. H. Lees, and Mr. A. Taylor. 
A silver medal was voted Mons. O. de Menle- 


naere for “a work he has prepared; entitled 


‘Supplement a la Liste Descriptive des Chry- 
santhemes D’Hiver,” published in connection 
with the Société Royal d’Agriculture et de 
Botanique de Gand. The same gentleman was 
recommended the distinction of Honorary Fellow 
for his contribution to Chrysanthemum litera- 
ture, and the like distinction was accorded Mr. 


C. Harman Payne for his services in the same 


direction. 


STrRLING HortTICULTURAL.—The annual show 


of this society will take place at the New Public 
Hall, Albert-place, Stirling, on Sept. 5th and 
6th. The exhibition will comprise plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, bees, and honey. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 


GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. 
Jor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EvitoR of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 


The name and address of the sender are required in 


addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 


in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 


time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, dnd means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 





150.—Masdevallias.—Can you give methe names of 


about twenty large and showy Masdevallias, and say what 


is the best time of the year to obtain them as freshly- 
imported plants, and the approximate cost ?—J. H. CEuis. 


151.—-White Lily diseased.—Will you, kindly tell 
me of a cure for this disease, which attacks Lilium candi- 
dum, almost entirely destroying the foliage and crippling 
the blooms? It appears to strike the plant at the ground 
and travel upwards, just as the first, flowers are opening.— 
Isaac HovusE. 


152.—Best twelve annuals.—I would be obliged 
by your kindly informing me of the name of the twelve 
best hardy annuals suitable for outside growth in 6-inch 
pots, and to be in flower about first week of August ? 
Also, what soil should be used, and if artificial manures 
would be advisable to use 7—AMATEUR. 


153.—Oulture of Oacti.—I shall be glad of a little 
advice on the culture of Cacti? The varieties I have at 
present are Phyllocactus Ackermanni, P. formosus, and 
P, Jenkinsoni. I kept them dry all winter in the conser- 
vatory, and wish to know whether they require to be 
repotted every year, and if so, what is the right soil for 
them ?— HERON, 


154.—Training ‘‘Geraniums.”’—I have two 
‘*Geranium ” plants, which I wish to train as one sees them 
at flowershows. Would you kindly assist me, as I am 
only a novice? I have a greenhouse, the plants being in 
8-inch pots, and grown about 18 inches high, with about 
fifteen branches each. Kindly inform me how to proceed 
with the training, as I am anxious to make good plants of 
them for exhibition ?—Novicz. 





To the following queries brief replies wre given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 


155.—Uneven Box-edging (M. H.)—It is too late 
to re-plant the Box-edging now, so it would be better to 
trim for this season when all danger from frost has passed 
away; and next season, in February, dig up the Box, 
and pull it into small pieces, each one having a few 
fibrous roots attached to it. All strong roots should be 
shortened, as also should the tops. Put a little good soil 
to the roots at planting time, ; ; 
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156.—Date\Palms from seed (D. C.).—Sow the 
seeds now in light, well-sanded soil, burying them about 
half-an-inch in depth, and keep them moist until they 
germinate, which, they will soon do if they are placed in a 
warm house. 


157.—Protection: of Peach-blossoms from 
frost (S. B.).—A good and cheap protecting material for 
this purpose is old tanned fish netting, which can be 
stretched in two thicknesses on poles placed in a sloping 
direction against the wall. N 

158.—Calla flowers spotted (7. #’. C.).—The only 
reason we can give for the Calla flowers being as those 
sent, is that you have used either too much water, or 
maintained too moist an atmosphere. The spathes should 
be kept as dry as possible. 


159.—Plumbago capensis ().—This beautiful 
old greenhouse climber will do equally as well in a pot 
and trained to a trellis as if planted out in a border and 
nailed to the back wall ofthe greenhouse. It can be 
grown and flowered well in comparatively small pots. 

160.—Diseased Carnations (7. I’. C.).—The leaves 
of the Carnations sent are affected with spot. The only 
way is to remove those affected, as there is no other 
remedy, and, no doubt, especially at this season, new 
growth will commence, which will soon make headway. 


161.—Nasturtiums for trellis (Douwbtful).— 
Yes, you may plant the kind named, and it will prove of 
much interest and beauty. A very good kind also for the 
purpose is the Canary Creeper (Trop#olum canariense), 
which has light-green leafage, and an abundance of yellow 
flowers. 


162.—-Hyacinths after blooming (4A. J.)— 
Hyacinths that have flowered in glasses are nearly worth- 
less. It is possible to renew their vigour partially by 
planting them out in rich, loamy soil, with all their roots 
attached. Plant out at,once, and take up again in 
October. , 


163 —Planting Pinks and Carnations (J. F.). 
—Rooted pipings ot these can be planted out now, and a 
well-tilled and drained loamy soil will grow them well. 
Before planting, it would be well to thoroughly examine 
the soil for wireworms, and, if any are seen, they should be 
promptly destroyed. 

164.—Propagating Privetand Thorns (Novice), 
—Privet strikes freely from cuttings put in in an open 
border of sandy soil in October, and also from seeda, which 
can be sown when ripe ; Thorns from seed sown in spring 
in ordinary garden soil. Choice kinds of these are usually 
budded or grafted on the common White Thorn. 


165.—_Syringing Grapes (H. P. M.).—No doubt 
that syringing with hard lime-water was the cause in this 
instance of the Grapes losing their bloom and becoming 
marked. Many good Grape-growers syringe their Vines 
freely, but they would not do so with hard water. For 
such wh te ete quite clean, warm, soft water only should 
be used, 


166.—Treatment of Begonia-cuttings(Z£. S.). 
—Rooted cuttings of these should now be potted on singly 
in 60-sized pots, which should be well drained. A good 
compost for them would be a mixture of equal parts of 
turfy loam and peat, a little leaf-mould, and some sharp 
silver-sand, They will do best in a light and comfortably 
warm house. 

167._Marechal Niel Rose (M.).—It would be 
better to plant the Rose in question out in the greenhouse, 
in a border of good, rather stiff, loamy soil, in which has 
been mixed a little half-decayed stable-manure. In a 
general sense the autumn (October and November) is the 
best planting time ; but, as the plant in question is in a 
tub, it might, if carefully done, be planted now. 


168 —Rose-buds and leaves falling off (J. K). 
—The cause of buds and leaves falling off the Rose in the 
greenhouse is apparently from an escape of sulphurous 
fumes from the flue-joints, which should be repaired forth- 
with. Much mischief is often done in this way, which is 
charged to other causes. And also another cause may be 
that the roots of the Rose have been allowed to become 
over-dry. 

109.—A greenhouse flue (./.).—A flue to heat a 
small greenhouse, constructed with 2-inch glazed drain- 
pipes, should answer fairly well, provided the joints of the 
pipes are made perfectly sound, so that no sulphurous 
fumes can escape from them, and they should be laid so as 
to have a gradual rise from the furnace to the chimney. 
A small portion of the flue near the furnace should be 
constructed of fire-bricks. 


170.-Sowing Beetroot (Amatewr).—This vece- 
table should be sown ina piece of good, open, well-trenched 
ground, fully exposed to the sun. It never grows well 
under the shade of fruit-trees, a position often given to it. 
Now will be a very good time tosow. When the plantsare 
thinned out and fairly well established, a sprinkling of 
guano or superphosphate, applied between the roots, will 
be found a very beneficial stimulant. 


171.—Shadinga conservatory (B. L.).—Asimple 
method of shading a conservatory, where canvas blinds 
cannot be used, is as follows : Mix boiling butter-milk and 
whiting together till it becomes like paint, and then apply 
it to the glass ina wavy manner with a common paint- 
brush. It would probably be best put on inside the house, 
where there is not much syringing to be done; it is apt to 
get washed off by rain when applied outside. 

172.—_Clubbing of Black Currants (J. HL. Bing- 
ham).—Next season (October) we would advise you to lift 
your plants, trench or double dig the land, and well cover 
with gas-lime, plan cing new or clean trees early in the 
year, and in well-manured soil. By using gas-lime we 
have killed the grub, but if used in quantity it is well to 
rest the soil for a time, and when digging in thoroughly 
mix the lime with the soil, spreading on the surface-before 
digging in. 

173.—Aralias (G. L. S.).—The Aralia-plant, by which 
we presume you mean Aralia Sieboldi, wants a loamy, 
well-drained soil. Five-inch pots are best for the purpose, 
and in the bottom of each put a few crocks for drainage 
Pot firmly, and give water very carefully after potting ; 
otherwise, the roots will rot. With increased vigour, more 
water may be given. It is better to buy a plant than 
propagate one’s-self. The Aralia, by reason of its thick, 
leathery, dust-resisting foliage, is excellent for a window 
or room, 
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174.-Buds on Vines bursting (Young Scotch- 
man),—The Vines are kept at the right temperature, and 
it is usual for the buds on the young wood to break first, 
being the strongest. To get the Vines to break well on 
the old portion, bend the upper or newer wood, as this 
will cause more sap to flow in the older portion, a3 now it 
runs more freely to the new wood. Syringe the old wood 
freely, and check by stopping any gross shoots made at 
the terminal or new wood, 

175.—Tomato growing (@. W.).—We cannot tell 
from the meagre description you give what is really the 
matter with the plants, but no doubt you have overwatered 
them, and the seedlings have what gardeners call ‘“‘ damped 
«{f”—thatis, rotted. Tomatos want plenty of air, a good, 
loamy soil, and well hardened off before planting out in 
early June. When large enough to handle, pot on the 
seedlings singly into 3-inch pots, and from these to 5-inch. 
You will find many recent notes on their culture. 

176,—Spireeas failing (N.).—This will occur now 
and then in spite of the greatest care. As arule, it arises 
from want of sufficient moisture in the atmosphere, at the 
root of the plants, or both, These plants are best kept 
standing in saucers of water almost constantly when in full 
growth and coming into bloom, and they should be freely 
syringed overhead in bright weather also. As they are 
shaded it cannot be the effect of a too powerful sun, and 
we presume the atmosphere of the house is sweet and 
wholesome. 

177.-Ham Green Tomato for open air(G. C.). 
—The Tomato-plants will do well plunged in pots, as you 
intend, especially if against a wall; but such plants will 
require more water, algo food. When freely exposed they 
will be fairly well exhausted by the time named (Septem- 
ber) if they crop well. Butby training in new wood during 
the summer, and feeding, they will be furnished with 
green fruits, which will finish off housed at time named. 
To get fruit in late autumn sow late, as you suggest, and 
house in September. 

178.—Chimney - plant (Campanula pyramidalis) 
(Z ).—Plants of this Campanula may be carefully divided 
and set out at once in good deep soil. It does best ina 
rather shaded position as a back-row plant in the flower- 
border. This is also an admirable pot-plant for conser- 
yatory decoration in the late summer months. For that 
purpose good plants of it should be potted up in the 
autumn, and be wintered in cold frames. It is important 
to sow occasional batches of seed, to keep up a supply of 
vigorous young plants. 

179.-Treatment of India-rubber-plant 
(Magpie).—The plants may have sustained a chill while in 
the cold greenhouse, and if 80, they would not show the 
effects at once, but later on. When removed they should 
have been brought into a warm room, not a cold one, 
giving water (tepid) when really required, and sponging 
the leaves gently and frequently with luke-warm water. 
These plants, like nearly all others, do not like gas, but a 
moderate quantity will do them less harm (if kept clean 
and healthy) than a very low temperature. 

180.—Seedling Vines (Rugler).—It is entirely a 
matter of chance whether the seedJing Vine turns out 
worth growing or not, Ifas strong as you say, it ought 
to commence bearing in the course of another year or two, 
and then you can judge for yourself. The Orange-tree 
should be grafted witha scion from an old fruiting plant. 
The Date Palm will make a handsome plant if shifted 
annually into a pot about 2 inches larger than the last, 
using a good mixture of loam, peat, and sand ; but it will 
be many years before fruit can be looked for. 


181.—Asphalte for garden paths (Hexham- 
enian).—The following will make a good and cheap garden 

ath : Take four bushels of very dry lime rubbish, such as 
is to be had from the pulling down of old buildings, and 
two bushels of ashes. Both should be sifted fine, and all 
must be dry, and the day bright. Place on a dry spot, 
make a hole in the centre of the heap, and pour in as much 
boiling coal tar as will make it into mortar. Then spread 
it 3 inches thick over the prepared surface as far ag it will 
go. Sprinkle some dry sand or Derbyshire spar over it, 
and roll down firmly. 

182. Making and planting an Asparagus- 
bed (Princess ),—Asparagus does not require an expen- 
sively-made bed. It will grow well in almost any fairly- 
good soil, which should be deeply dug and well manured 
previously with decayed stable-manure. Now would be a 
good time to plant, selecting good strong yearling plants 
for the purpose. They may be planted in beds of two or 
three rows each, or in single lines; in either case a distance 
of about 2 feet from plant to plant should be allowed. 
Very fine Asparagus can be obtained from isolated plants 
dotted about a border or borders. 

183.-Culture of Daphnes (G. L. S.).—Daphnes 
require a greenhouse, and not much heat; in fact, after 
they have made a free growth in the spring, they do 
well plunged in ashes or fibre in the open if sheltered, 
or in cold frames with the lights removed at night, As to 
watering each day, much depends if the plants are dry, for 
if you examine the soil or tap the side of pot one can tell 
if the soil be dry. Watering every day is out of question ; 
it all depends upon culture or house. Take cuttings a few 
inches long, insert in sandy soil, such as peat and sand, and 
place under a glass shade for a time, and give little water, 


184.—Black Hamburgh Vine not breaking 
(Regular Reader, Worcester).—We fear your Vines have 
been injured by che frost splitting the canes where exposed. 
They should have broken before this, and to help them 
syringe freely. Also cover the outside border with some 
warm litter to give the roots a start. Keep the house 
warmer, 55 degs. to 60 degs., and in a short time you will 
soon see if they are starting into growth. If not, it will be 
well to replant this spring and thus save a season. The 
Vines, with outside heat in the way of manure, will soon 
move if alive. You should know their condition by the 
raiddle of April. 

185 —Cinerarias after flowering (Ff. A. M.).— 
Any Cineraria that is of extra good quality can be easily 
kept true and perpetuated by propagating from the root- 
shoots that will be sent up, if, when the plant has finished 
dowering, the bloom-stalk is cut down to within a couple 
of inches of the soil. After this operation is done, place 
the plant in a cool and shady position, and keep the soil 
around the roots moderately moist, and young shoots will 
s00n appear. When these have made two or three leaves 
take them off, with a little of the old root attached, and 


pot them in light soil. 
shaded for a while. 


186.—Azalea failing (A. J.).—The most probable 
cause of the failure in question is that the plant, being 
pot-bound, the ball of earth around the roots has become 
dry in the centre, This often happens with plants potted 
in peaty soil, unless great care is taken to give enough 
water every timeit is applied to thoroughly wet the whole 
mass of soil. Nothing is so detrimental to plants of all 
kinds as giving driblets of water to the roots. Examine 
the roots of the plant in question, and, if found too dry, 
pierce the ball of earth in a few places with a sharp- 
pointed piece ofiron, and then place it in a tub of water 
for a time until the whole of it is moistened thoroughly. 


i87.—_Unhealthy Marechal Niel Roses 
(R. H. G.).—From the appearance of the flowers sent the 
plant is evidently infested with green-fly. Fumigate the 
house lightly and frequently with Tobacco, and then 
syringe freely with warm, soft-soapy water to thoroughly 
cleanse the leaves and branches. Also examine the soil of 
the border, which is probably over-dry. If this is so, 
give it a good soaking of weak, clear liquid-manure-water. 
Do not keep the temperature of the house too high, and 
ventilate only at the top, to avoid cold draughts of air, 
which are almost sure to produce mildew. Hints as to 
pruning and management are constantly given in GARDEN- 
ING. 


188,.—Uses of fresh stable-manure (B.).—The 
uses to which this can be put in a garden are various. 
Amongst them are, first and foremost, it can be used in 
bulk with tree-leaves and other material to forma hot-bed, 
and this, when done with at the end of the season, can be 
wheeled on to the ground, and makes a most valuable 
manure for digging in. Again, the strawy portion of it 
can be shaken away from the droppings, and can be used, 
when dry, to put on the surface of Strawberry-beds to 
keep the fruit clean, The-droppings shaken out can be 
used to make material for a Mushroom-bed, or to tie up 
in a bag and steep in water for liquid-manure, If not 
too long and strawy, the manure in question makes a 
most admirable mulching for the roots of Roses and fruit- 
trees. 

189. Removing Rhododendrons.—When is the 
time to remove young planta from old ones for planting? 
Also, when will they bloom after removal ?—G, C 

*,* Now is a good time to remove Rhododendrons from 
old plants, but to be successful, get plenty of roots and a 
good ball of soil. Give ample supplies of water, and plant 
in good soil. If the season is dry water freely. 


190.—Daffodils from seed.—Will Daffodils come 
true from seed if care be taken to prevent crossing, and 
when should seed be sown ?7—IRISHMAN. 

** Daffodils vary greatly from seed, whatever care be 
taken. From three to jive or six years elapse before the 
seedlings flower. Sow the seed as soon as ripe in 
thoroughly well-drained shallow pans of light sovl and 
place in a cold frame. 


191.—Hot-water ines and frost.—Having had 
my greenhouse pipes split with frost, is there any way I can 
repair them with cement or white lead, or anything of 
that sort, without going to the expense of new ones? A 
reply in GARDENING [LLUSTRATED will oblige. -HEXHAM. 

*,* No ; there is no satisfactory way of repairing cast 
iron pipes thus affected. You must replace all the split 
lengths by new ones. 


192.—Liquid-manure for Tomatos.—I see 
that you use liquid-manure for growing Tomatos. Would 
you kindly let re know how it is made ?—G, W. 


*,.* Liquid-manure is the draining of cow-yards or 
stables, and to make it collect cow-dung or horse-droppings, 
place in a barrel or tank, and cover with water for « short 
time. By this means you get the manure in aliquid form 
Such manure as guano, or other fertilisers, may be had 
in a liquid state by allowing water to extract the strength 
fromthe manure, Such manure as fowls’, sheep, or other 
animals, when liquid, also soot, is termed liquid-manure, 


193.—Forcing Azalea Mollis.—Kindly say the 
best thing to do with A. Mollis that has been forced, and 
will it be suitable to force again ?—KEnNv. 


*,* After forcing you should give the plants warm 
treatment for a time. Grow in a temperature of 60 degs., 
and syringe twice daily, watering with weak liquid- 
manure occasionally, and Pad hardening off. Place 
in the open in May, when the plants should be plunged in 
the pots over the rims or planted out on a south border, 
Keep them well supplied with water and liquid-manure. 
Given this treatment they will form plenty of jlower-buds, 
and force readily next year. 


194.—Manure-water.—I have a tank which catches 
all the drainings of the stable manure-pit. Would it be 
beneficial to Vines and Peaches indoors? When and how 
shall I use it, and whether diluted or not ?—Smimax. 

*.* You can make good use of the liquid-inanure for 
Vines and Peaches. Use it weak at jirst—that is, with 
water—and stronger as growth increases, Itis useful for 
forced fruits in a tepid state, and keep clear of pipes or 
foliage. Give air when using in quantity if the 
weather be hot; and you may when forcing ceases make 
good use of it for trees in the open. 


195.—Potting up Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora.—I have six plants growing outside in the 
open ground, which I want to put into two pots, three in 
each. Should I pot them now, and in what size of pots, 
and how far down the old wood should they be pruned ?— 
TIGHUABRUACH, 


*,* Pot your plants at once ; but as regards size of pot, 
you must be guided by the size of the plants. Give the 
roots a clear space for soil at the side of pot, and use good 
soil, with a small portion of manure or bone-meal. Prune 
at once, leaving three or four eyes from the old wood. 
During growth water freely and feed the plants. They 
require much moisture when large. ~ 


196.—Stocks for fruit-trees.—What are the stocks 
that bush Apples and standard Apple-treesare grafted and 
budded on? Would the cuttings of last year’s growth 
strike root if inserted now 7—AMATEUR. 


*,* Bush Apples, or fruits required to be grown in a 
limited area, are grafted or budded on the Paradise stock, 
the standard trees mostly on the Crab ; but some graft on 


They should be kept close and 





















All the plants will flow?r this summer. 
artificial heat it will not be wise to sow before April ; but 
the earlier the plants are started the better. 
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seedling Apple stocks, and, again, they wre grown on their 
own roots. 
cess, and not much practised ; but nowis a good time to 
propagate in this way. 


To obtain plants from cuttings is a slow pro- 


197.—_Flowers for bank.—In my garden is a steep 


Grass bank, clothed with shrubs, and which is very hard to 
keep tidy. 
plant or plants I can keep there instead of Grass? Not 
Periwinkles, and not Roses: but something which will 
make a carpet of verdure, with flowers brightening it for 
as long a season as possible, and not needing much labour 
after being once started. 
oblige—A. Z. 


Will someone kindly tell me of a low-growing 


Full directions will greatly 


*.* You cannot do better than peg down plenty of the 


Emerald Gem Ivy, whivh would make a charming carpet, 
For flowers, plant plenty of bulbs, toc, as Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Scillas, Daffodils, Autumn Crocus, and such- 
like, which would be fullof charm, rising above the base 
of verdure. 


198.—Virginian Creepers —I have some plants of 


this creeper that I want to move within the next month on 
account of leaving the house I am at present in. They 
were planted two years ago, and have grown from nine to 
twelve feet high. 
as long as may be convenient to carry them? Letme know 
if this will put them back too much? 

moving to will be much milder.—Maapir. 


Shall I cut them down, or leave them 


The place I am 


*,* The plants may safely be cut back to a moderate 


extent, and, indeed, after the severe weather we have had 
there are sure to be some dead or unsound points that 
should be removed in any case. 
Creeper is a very vigorous subject, and will stand a lot 
of ill-usage unharmed, 


The common Virginian 


199.—Growinvg Mimulus from seed.—I should 


be glad of some hints on growing Mimulus from seed to 
flower this year. I have cold frames.—S. NoRMAN. 


*.* These pretty plants are of very easy culture. The 


seed should be sown as early as possible—in February or 
March—in a gentle heat, using a well-drained pan and 
light saydy soil. 
into boxes, and when strong enough pot singly. 


When in the rough leaf, prick eff singly 
Always 
use free drainage, light rich soil, and give plenty of water. 
Without any 


TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 
We should be glad if readers would remember that we 


do not answer 5 fete by post, and that we cannot wnder- 
take to forwar 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


letters to correspondents, or insert quer: s 


A. E. F.—Cut away all the dead portions of the creeper 


that is all that one need do.——G. D. S.—The grubs which 
you enclose are the grubs of a fly, but not those of the 
Celery-fly, which would not live in manure. Oelery-fly 
does not lay its eggs till the end of April or May, and 
those grubs which are not hatched until the month of 


November bury themselves in the ground and become 
chrysalids, passing the winter in that condition. We donot 
imagine they will injure the Onions, as they are probably 
a species which lives in manure or decaying vegetable eub- 
stances. You would find it almost impossible to destroy 
those which are in the ground where you have sown 
Onions, as any insecticide which would kill them would 
kill your young Onions. Those which are in manure 
which has not yet been used on the land might be de- 
stroyed by fresh lime or by gas-lime.——Holyrood.—The 
Horticultural College at Swanley, Kent, is the chief 
institution of the kind you inquire about; but there are 
such places as the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, and the Royal Gardens, Kew, where young men 
are entered. By kindred institutions we presume you 
mean agricultural. Of these there are the Aspatia Agri- 
cultural College, near Carlisle, Cirencester Royal Agricul- 
tural College, and Downton ; but, of course, these are 
all more than 25 miles distant from London. The horti- 
cultural ones are within a few miles of the metropolis. 
Newbury.—If the plants are fairly strong, the fact 
they are bearing a burden of flowers will not hurt them ; 
but there is no need to let them remain on too long, and 
certainly cut them if the plants are weakly. Or course, 
flower-bearing is a strain upon a plant, whether an Orchid 
or a ‘*Geranium.”——G. D., Dunstable.—The price of the 
book you write about is one shilling. Sunnyside.—No 
violent manure such as you describe should be used on 
the flower-beds. A good dressing of well-decayed horse- 
manure will be of assistance, but this would have been 
better applied last autumn. Rhubarb requires no manure 
now, but in the winter a dressing may be given,——S, V, 
Coote.—We cannot discover the address of the firm you 
write about.——Anaious.—The plant has evidently been 
allowed to get thoroughly dry at the root. It would not have 
resulted from overflowering. Possibly you will find that 
either the drainage has got out of order, or the ball of the 
soil, although apparently moist, is dry the lower half.—— 
G. W.—Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Coombe Wood Nurseries. 
Kingston Hill, Surrey.——-D, J. M.—‘‘ Orchids and their 
Management,” Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.O., will suit 
you.—Mr, W. Bolding.—Apply to Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, Kent.—~Mushroom.—lIt is evident that 
you will get no Mushroomsfrom your beds, _ Lither they 
were wrongly made, or the spawn was bad, The only 
way will be to make new beds—in fact, begin again with 
fresh beds and fresh spawn.—Kent.— We have inserted 
a note about the Cwlogyne.——Gardener.—lf the assess 
ment is too high, your remedy is to apply for a reduction. 
You should compare it, if possible, with the assessments 
of similar property in the neighbourhood, and make up as 
good a case as possible.——Cawtious.—We would strongly 
advise you not to embark in the enterprise. It is tempt- 
ing, but you have a far too small capital, as you would 
have to wait some time for any return. Wait until you 
have a larger capital to start with. It is always better 
under such circumstances to stick to a certainty than 
embark in « thing that may eat up what few pounds you 
have stored up.—A Subseriber.—The Pelargonium 

lants are evidently in a thoroughly bad condition. They 

ave either been frosted or kept too wet, the last- 
mentioned being the more likely cause. We should turn 
the plants out of their pots, repot in the same size, using 
clean pots and a good loamy soil. Give water very 
cautiously fora time until the roots get established,—— 
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# L.—Many things may be struck from cuttings now, as 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., but we do not know the class 
of plants you desire. If you send us a list we will help 
vou.——J. Richards.—You can get the book at Sampson, 
Low, and Co., Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. It is by Mr. 
D. McDonald.—— J. W., Bristol.—The trees may succeed, 
but not very likely in common mould. Have you drained 
the tubs well? Roses require a good loamy soil, mixed 
with plenty of well decayed manure. Firstly, encour age 
erowth by frequent syringing, but on no account keep the 
«oil too wet, and be careful to eradicate green-fly by 
constant syringing of clean water. If this is done before 
the pest appears it will be kept at bay. Try any good 
nursery for the manure named.— Ashinan.—Plant in 
July, putting the bulbs about 6 inches deep. 

Replies next week.—Several replies are left over 
this week, but will appear in our next issue. 





























NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
gent to name should always accompany the parcel, wnich 
should be addressed to the Evitor of GARDENING ILLUS 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


G. B. W.—Tris fimbriata. E. G.—The yellow flower is 
Oelsia arcturus : the leaf we do not recognise. Please send 
flowers.—J. P. M.—1, Brassia verrucosa; 2, Lycaste 
Harrisonis, formally grouped with the Maxillarias.—— 
A. E. P.—The name of the flower sent is Alonsoa incisi- 
folia. Seed may be sown in gentle heat in the green- 
house at this season. Usea sandy loam for soil, and when 
the seedlings are of sufficient size, pot them on into larger 
pots. 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Onion soup.—Three pints of milk in which 
six good-sized Onions have been boiled will 
make a delicious soup, seasoned to taste with 
butter, salt, and pepper, thickened, if desired, 
with a tablespoonful of cornflower made smooth 
in cold milk. Onions are much nicer boiled in 
inilk than in water. 


Fruit-cake.—Yolks of 6 eggs, 6 oz. of butter, 
or butter and lard, a pint and a half of flour 
measured after it is sifted, a teaspoonful and a 
half of baking-powder, half a level teaspoonful 
of ground Cloves, a whole one of Cinnamon, half 
a Nutmeg, half a pint of sugar, and 1 of 
Currants, 1 of raisins, 3 gills of milk. Mix, 
adding the spices to the eggs, butter, and sugar 
before the flour, &c. Have the fruit well dried, 
and quite warm, stir it to the batter, and bake 
in a good oven an hour anda half; the last half- 
hour is to ‘‘ soak ” the cake ; the oven, therefore, 
should be cooled so that there may be no danger 
of burning. 

QUERY. 

200.—Preserving French Beans.-—I preserved a 
quantity of French Beans in salt last summer, and 
although they look and are perfectly fresh they will not 


cook. Can anyone tell me what is wrong with them, or 
bow to cook them ?—BHANS, 





BEES. 

Commencing Bee-keeping ( W. J. ).— 
Your locality is very suitable for Bee-keeping, 
for being so near the moors you will stand every 
chance of obtaining both an early and late honey 
harvest. You are to be congratulated upon 
being so well placed, and should certainly make 
a start in Boe-keepinz. Under good manage- 
ment you will find it a most interesting as well 
as profitable occupation. The best hive is the 
modern bar-frame, but you would probably, in 
making a beginning, obtain your Bees in straw 
skeps. The swarms from these stocks you 
could put into bar-frame hives if you are wish- 
ing to go in for modern improved Bee-keeping. 
It would be well to start with one or two hives 
only, and gain experience as your stocks increase. 
Frame-hives are rather expensive, but they last 
many years with care. In price they range 
from 7s. 6d. to one guinea, but the lower-priced 
hive answers every purpose. The skeps should 
be placed upon wooden floor-boards, not more 
than one foot from the ground. Youwill obtain 
much useful information on this subject from a 
short series on ‘‘ Bee-keeping for beginners,” 
which willshortly appear in GARDENING. —S.S8.G. 
YELLOW OR WHITE MARGUERITES.— 
Good rooted plants, 1s. doz.; 6s. 100. Primrose and 


Violet roots, 1s. 3d. 100: 5s. 500; 9s. 1,000, carriage paid.— 
WILLIAMS, Fulking, Beeding, Sussex 


PASCALIA GLAUCA.—Plants or seeds of 


this plant required.—W. H. C., Boyne House, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


JURE POULTRY MANURE, equat tothe best 


guano, 3s. 6d. cwt., £3 ton, Carriage paid on four tons. 
As sold to several large growers of exhibition produce. Bags 
inclnded. —At. Leonard's Poultry Farm. Ringwood. Hants 
ONSERVATORY (Lean-to).—Wanted to 
purchase from private owner, with heating apparatus and 
staging complete, 18 to 20 ft. long by 9 ft. wide. Must be 
thoroughly well built, structure in good condition, and cheap. 
Stateparticulars and price to—DELTA, care of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ALL HARDY GEMS| 





Dodecatheon Jeffreyi.—The largest, easiest grown, 
and most graceful of the Amer‘can “ Shooting Stars” (seo 
above illus.), 6d. ; 3 for 1s. 3d. ; 

Agapanthus Mooreanus.—A lovely dwarf African 
Lily, wintered here in open beds without protection, 8d, ; 3 
for ls. 6d. 3 

Anemone sylvestris (Snowdrop A.).—A_ spring 
blooming white flower of great beauty, 3d. ; 6 for 1s. 3d. 

Edelweiss, the “ Bridal Flower” of the Alps.—No 
rockwork collection complete without it, 4d. and 6d. 

Arabis 1. variegata.—A lovely Saxifrage-like plant, 
with green and gold-striped leaves, 4d. ; 6 for 1s. 6d. 
_Aubrietia Leichtlini (Crimson Rock Cress).— 
Quite dazzling in colour; forms cushions or trails over rock- 
work, early, 4d.; 6 for 1s. 9d. 

Double English Wild Flowers —CARDAMINE 
P. PL., spikes of blush flowers as double and dense as the 
finest Stock, 4d.; 6torls. 94. SAX, GRAN PL., dazzling 
masses of purest white, 3d. ; 6 for 1s. 3d. DOUBLE SILENE, 
flowers like white Pink, 4d. 

Dwarf Harebells.— CAMPANULA ABIETINA, 
little bells, deep purple. flushed crimson, 4d.; 6 for 1s. 6d. 
CAMP. G. F. WILSON, a remarkably profuse flowering 
purple hybrid form, 6d. O. PULLA, the grandest of the 
tiny Harebells, deepest purple, 94. O. PUMILA ALBA, a 
lovely little white variety. grow anywhere, in any soil, 3d.: 6 
for ls. 3d. OC. TURBINATA, largest-flowered dwarf, rich 
purple, 4d. : 6 for 1s. 3d. 

Peach-leaved Campanulas.—aA splendid group: 
O. P. PL., long spikes of double purest white flowers, magni- 
ficent, 3d ; 6 for 1s. 3d. O. CORONATA ALBA, a lovely 
pure, glistening white, ‘‘ cup and saucer” shaped flowers in 
dense svikes, the best for cutting. 6d.; 3 for 1s, oa: GC: 
GRAND. BACKHOUSEI, the tallest and most imposing 
form. and with the largest white blooms, 4d.; 6 for 1s. 9d. 
C. GRAND. BACKHOUSEIL CG@RULEA (new), a lovely 
and striking blue form of the last, 6d. ; 

Perennial Cornflowers.—Many times larger than 
annual species, pure white, 3d. ; bright blue, 3d. ; pretty rose- 
coloured, 4d.; large sulphur, 4d. 

Lovely white arguerites for cutting.— 
CHRY. maximum, the best, grown by acres for Covent- 
garden, 4d ; 6forls. 3d. CARY. L. SEMI-DUPLEX, has 
a quantity of long white filiments in centre, in much demand, 
6d.; 3foris. 3d. CHRY. ULIGINOSUM. the latest, bloom- 
ing with the Michaelmas Daisies, 4d. ; 6 for 1s 9d. 

Centranthus rubra.—The old-fashioned Red 
Valerian, old and yet ever new, 4d. ; 6 for 1s. 9d. 

D, nudicaule,—A dwarf growing Delphinium, lovely 
masseso ‘lowers, varying from orange to deep scarlet, 6d. ; 3 
for 18.31 

Doronicums.—The glory of the spring garden, bear- 
ing their large golden - yellow Marguerite flowers in 
dazzling profusion. D, AUSTRIACUM, early, 4d ; 3 for 9d. 
D. CARPATHICUM, a new dwarf form, 9d. D. CLUSI, 
intermediate in height and season, 4a. ;3for 9d. D. p. excel- 
Aa us tallest and largest flowered, simply magnificent, 4d.; 

or 9d. 

Gypsophila paniculata. — The lovely Gauze- 
flower, 4d. : 

Hepatica angulosa.—The giant blue, 
species, 4d. 

Iris reticulata.—The lovely gold and purple, violet- 
scented, spring blooming, dwarf, 6d. ; 3 for ls. 3d. 

Iris Victoria.—A pure white form of the English 
Tris, grand at all points, 3d. 

Snowflakes.—A pretty bulbous family, white blos- 
soms, tipped yellowish-green. J.. VERNUM, 3d.; 6 for 
1s. 3d. L. V CAKPATHIOUM, often 2 flowers on stem, 4d. ; 
6 for 1s. 6d. (both of these now in bloom). L. ASTIVUM, 
the summer Snowflake, 2 to 4 flowered, 3d.; 6 for 1s. 3d. 
L. CHALCEDONICA, large heads of Geranium scarlet; a 
tine old plant, 4d. ; 3s. doz. 

Mimulus Brilliant.—A lovely dwarf plant for west 
or north aspect, or in damp soil anywhere, blooms in profu- 
sion all summer, 44. ; 3s. doz. 

Double Musks.—A double form of the old-fashioned 
kind, freer and more robust, 3d. ; 2s. 6d. doz. 

Scarlet Bergamot.—Rings of feathery crimson 
flowers in tiers one above another, leaves large and splen- 
didly scented, 4d.; 3s. 6d. doz. WHITE BERGAMOT, a 
white form resembling above, 4d. ; 6 for 1s. 6d. 

Double Yellow Evening Primrose.—A new 
and scarce plant, very free and hardy, 6d. 

Scarlet Oriental Poppy.—Flowers a foot across, 
‘'a thing of wondrous beauty,” special price for nice plants, 


3d. ; 6 tor Is. 

Best Phloxes.—PURITY, finest white, 4d. COC- 
OINEA (Negro), deepest and richest crimson, 4d. SALMON 
ROYAL, immense salmon, 4d. JOHN FORBES. the finest 
rose-pink, 4d. ROB ROY, the finest striped, 4d. CAR 
DINAL, the finest roy-crimson, 4d. 

Double Pyrethrums.—MONT BLANGC, white, 4d. 
Gattis NARE3, crimson, 4d. SOLFATERRE, sulphur, 

+s &C., &C. 

Single Pyrethrum.—MME. B. BROWN, the largest 
and most dazz'ing s°arlet Py. grown, 6d. 

Choice Saxifrages (bloomers).—BURSERIANA, 
dena io ls. 6d. FREDERICK AUGUSTA, yeliow, 6d. 
to Is. 6d. 


JOHN STORMONTH & SON, 
KIRKBRIDE, SILLOTH, CUMB. 


hairy-leaved 





| 
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LOVELY HARDY PRIMULA SPECIES AND 





Primula Sieboldi (cortusoides), trusses of brilliant 
rose, Siberia, 3d.; 28. 6d. doz.; see illustration. P: 8. 
GRANDIFLORA, a larger-flowered form from Japan, with 
light-coloured centre, 4d. P. 8. G. ALBA, pure white, 6d. 
P.S. BRILLIANT, rosy-crimson, most dazzling; beautifully 
fringed flowers. P. S BRUCE FINDLAY, immense blue, 
94. P.8. PURPLE KING, fine purple, 6d. P.S, VINCA}- 
FLORA, lilac, white centre, 6d. P. S. V. LACINIATA, 
deep violet-red, deeply fringed, 6d. PRIMULA DENTICU- 
LATA, globular heads of purple-lilac flowers, 4d. PRIM. 
INVOLUGRATTI, light, wiry stems and green foliage, flowers 
white; a lovely thing, 4d.; 6 for 1s. 6d. PRIM. ROSEA, 
brilliant rosy-carmine, yellow-edged flowers, lovely, 4d. ; 
3s. 6d. doz. P. R. GRANDIFLORA, a giant form, 6d. ; 3 for 
1s. 3d. 





Golden Balls (Trollius).—EUROP AUS, yellow, 
4d. ASIATICUS, deep orange, 4d_ See illus. 


NOTE.— Send 34. extra to help pay postage if order is 
lets than4s. CASH with order. Illustrated List of the best 
hardy plants and hints on planting and culture, post free 
with pleasure. 


JOHN STORMONTH & SON, 
Kirkbride, Silloth, Cumb. 
NONT FORGET that the best book for all 


amateurs who grow Apples, Pears, Plums, Strawberries, 

and Bush Fruits, alao Grapes, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes is 
“Indoor and Outdoor Fruit Culture,” by John Crawford, 
Caddington Hall, Newark. Dean Hole writes: ‘The manual 
is excellent.” The Earl of Mexborough’s gardener writes: 
‘The book should be read by all amateurs and professionals.” 
Post free from the author, 1s. 6d. bE fat 
OMATO PLANTS.—Grand lot of Itield 
Gem, 38 doz ; also Challenger, Ham Green Favourite, 
Conference, Prelule. Perfection, Conqueror, Chemin Rouge, 
&c., car. paid.—_MANAGER, St. Thomas’ Nursery, Wembden, 
Bridgwater. ‘ Fak pleat. 
VERBENAS.— Strong healthy well-rooted 
cuttings, named, all colours, 1 doz., 1s. ; 25, 1s. 6d. ; 100, 

5s.. free by post —TRAVIS. Shorncliffe-terrace, Folkestone. 


10,000 BUSH ROSES, H.P’S. 


Very strong plants, fibry roots, 200 leading sorts, 6s. per 
dozen; 35s. per 100; 20s. for 50. H P. Roses, named. smaller 
plants, 4s. 6d. dozen; 15s. for 5U: 100 for 30s. Own-root 
Roses, H.P.’s, fine named, 4s. 64. doz. Tea-scented Roses, 
fine named, 103. dozen. 10,000 Carnations, strong, well-rooted 
layers, Raby, 4s. dozen; Crimson Clove, 3s. dozen ; Salisbury, 
93. dozen; G. de Nancy, 3s. dozen; Mrs. Muir, 4s. dozen; 
Sinkins, 28. 6d. dozen. Any of above in variety, 3s. 6d. 
dozen: 1s. 9d. per half dozen. 12 Ivy-leafed Geraniums, 
strong, choice-named erorts, all colours, 28. 6d. dozen; 6 for 
1s. 3d. 2 Arum Lilies, very strong, 1s. 3 Curious and beauti- 
ful Cacti, white, scarlet, Prickly Pear, 1s, 6d. 2 Scarboro’ 
Lilies, 1s. Scabiosa caucasica, 6 for 2s. 4 Heuchera sanguinea, 
ls. 20 Grand Fancy Pansies, 1s. 3d. 12 Double Scabious 
1s. 3d. ; 12 Iceland Poppies, white, yellow, and orange, ls. 3d. 
4 Perennial Sunflowers, ls. 50 double or single Campanulas, 























1s. 3d. 
All the above correctly named. Package and carriage free. 
CO. B. W., Glossop, Manchester, writes: “Twas glad to 
receive your invoice this morning, and this afternoon the 
Roses and plants reached us, and having been unpacked by 
my gardener, are pronounced to be we 1 selected and very 
promising.” Catalogue free on application. 
___J.& A, MAY, The Hope Nurseries, Bedale, Yorks. __ 
(JARNATIONS.— Mrs. R. Hole and Alice 
Ayres, one dozen, 43. ; 6, 2s. 3d., post free.—V. SLADE, 
Florist, &c., Taunton. 
ILIES OF THE VALLEY. — Flowering 
crowns 1s. 6d. 100; 12s. 1,000 Evening Primroses, ls. 
doz., free.—A. SIMMONDS, 65, Kast-street, Horncastle. 
LEMATIS, &c.—15 vars., 5s. ; 10 var., 3s. ; 
5 var., 1s. 6d. Roses, 200 var., £4; 50 var., 16s. ; 12 var., 
3s.; 3 var., 1s. Carnations, 2,000 var., 9, 1s., extra strong, 
free. Cucumber Tel. (Rol.), Model, 36 seeds, 6d. ; 500, 5s. 
Florists’ seeds cheap. List. —BROUNT, Crowboro’, Sussex. 
AKNATIONS. — Germania, finest yellow 
Carmation known. Good strong plants, 3 for 1s. 6d. : 6, 
2s. &d., free.—G. AMBROSE, Cowpe, Waterfoot, Manchester, 
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PANSIES AND VIOLAS.) H. ENGLISH’S |BADMAN’S DAHLIAS 


LAst season I was awarded the Gold Medals 
at the International Show and at London, and the Trade’s 
Medals at Glasgow and Shrewsbury, for the best Collections 


of Pansies and Violas, the highest honours awarded. My 
famous new Fancy Pansies Miss Stirling and Bernard 
Doulton were awarded 11 Special Prizes for the best Fancy 
Pansies and best new Pansies in the shows, and also led off 
14 Gold an4 Silver Medal Stands and 51 First Prize Stands at 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, the International, Shrews- 
bury. and other leading shows, A record never equalled, 
The best judges have repeatedly declared these to be the best 
Pansies ever raised. The blooms are of enormcus size and 
perfect. The price should be 5s. each; but, having large 
stocks, I will send the pair for 3s. 6d. ; 

For 8s. I will send this famous pair and 11 best 1894 varie- 
ties: Marmion, W. H. Clarke. Mrs. Wm. Watson, Miss 
Paterson, T. Wagg. Mrs. J. D. Duncan, J. Ford, Col. Coats, 
W. B. Smellie, I. McFarlane, Mrs. J. Currie. 

For 40s. I will send the best i100 varieties in cultivation, to 
include the above lot and 5 more var. of 1895 and 36 of 1894. 
A superb Collection, containing the cream of the newest 
varieties. 

For 33. I will send a splendid 13 var., including H. A. 
Stuart (new), A. Paul, D. Young, and J: Black, 1894 var. 

For 2ls I will send a splendid 100 var., to include 2 var. of 
1895 and 18 of 1894, all good exhibition sorts, 


SHOW PANSIES. 


For 6s. I will send Annie Muir and J. Woods (1895 var.), G. 
Patterson, Mrs. Wilson, J. Brand, T. Whyté, Penecuik, T. 
Bowling, D. Hope, Miss Fulton, Mrs. Brown, G. Black, and 
J.,|T. Howard (1894 var.). q 

For 3s. I will send 5 var. of 1894 and 8 splendid.competition 


sorta. VIOLAS. ' 


The best Viola yet raised is Tara, an immense soft rosy- 
pink flower, which led off the First Prize Stand at Glasgow 
last year. I have secured the entire stock. Price, 1s. each, 
3 for 23. 6d. The best 13 Violas are Tara, G. Lord, 8. 
Masters, Milkmaid, Purple Empress (1895 var.), Border Witch, 
Flower of the Day, Mary Scott, Vestal,..Cecilia, Iona, 
Luteala (1834 yar.), Mrs. OC. F. Gordon. 1 plant*of each, 5s. ; 
3 of each, 12s. ; 6 of each, 20s. 

A splendid 13 var., distinct colcurs, to include 4 of the 
above. for 2s. 6d.; 3 of each, 63. 6d.; 6 of eavh, 11s. ; 12 of 
each, 20s. 


RAYLESS VIOLAS. 


These are the sweetest and best of all Violas. The best 13 
are Tara, G. Lord, Border Witch, Flower of the Day, Mary 
Scott, Vestal, Mary Stewart, Christiana, Sweet Lavender, 
Cordelia, Primulina, Blush Queen, Blue Gown. 1 plant of 
each, 4s. ; 3 of each, 10s. ; 6 of each, 183. 

13 Splendid varieties, named, for 2s. 6d.; 3 of each, 6s. 6d. ; 
6 of each, 11s. ; 12 of each, 20s. 

100 Splendid bedding Violas, in 10 distinct named varieties, 
for 10s. 


SWEET-SCENTED VIOLETTAS 


12 Varieties, named, for 2s. 6d.; 3 of each, 63s, 6d.; 6 of 

each, ls. ; 12 of each, 20s. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 

S. PYE, Catterall, Garstang, Lanc. 
HENDE RS’ PRIZE PETUNIAS, best in 

existence.—Double fringed, 1s. 6d. and 3s, pkt. ; single 
do., 2s. ; striped single, 1s. and2s. New Hybrid Amarantbus, 
lovelier than Crotons, grown as Balsams, ls. 6d. pkt. Double 
Begonias, grand, ls. 6d. and 2s, 6d. pkt.. ‘‘ Perpetual” Mar- 
garet Carnation, ls. 6d.; ‘‘ Malmaison” Margaret Carnations, 
new, 2s. 6d. pkt. Catalogue free. -HENDER & SONS, 
Nursery, Plymouth. 

OMATOES! TOMATOES !—We have the 

finest stock of plants in the country. Thousands of fine, 
strong, healthy, forward plants for early fruiting; best value 
in the trade. All grown in cool houses, with air blowing 
through all day, hard as nails, and full of vigour. Get your 
plants from sunny Worthing, the Paradise of Tomatoes. 
Early Ruby, Conference, Ham Green, Chemin Rouge, Per- 
fection, Flackwood Park, and other best kinds, 1s. 6d. per 
doz. ; 2) for2s. 9d., safe and free per post by return; Perfection 
Improved, Blenheim Orange (finest yellow), Golden Nugget, 
Al, Magnum Bonum, &c., 2s. per dozen; Ifield Gem, the 
Tomato of the future, 3s. 6d. doz. ; fine lot of the Worthing 
Red (true), ls. 6d. doz. Special low prices per 100 or 1,000 to 
market and large growers. ‘ Tomato Culture for Amateurs,” 
best work on-the subject, beautifully illustrated, 1s. 2d., post 
free, or gratis with orders of 5s. and upwards. New List 
gratis and free. 

CELSIA ARCTURUS (the Mock Orchid).—Splendid lot of 
this exquisitely lovely and fragrant plant,-producing long 
spikes of rich golden-yellow blossoms, with curious purple 
centre, throughout the entire season. Nice little plants, to 
bloom this summer, 3 for ls. ; 3s. 6d. doz. ; larger, in or show- 
ing bloom, 6d. to 1s. each. Cash with order to-—GROGAN & 
CO. (B. C. RAVENSCROFT, Manager), Railway Nurseries, 
Worthing, Sussex. 

BEGONIAS ! BEGONIAS !—Sturdy plants, 

now in healthy growth, for immediate potting, from year- 
old tubers. Single mixed, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. doz, ; to colour, 
43. to 6s. doz. ; double mixed, 5s. and 7s. 6d. doz. ; doubles, 
to colour, new type, 1s. to 2s. 6d. each; 10s. to 258. doz ; 
double whites, grand lot, unbloomed, 93. doz. ; bloomed, ls 
to 5s. each; new erecta multinora Begonias, double, grand 
for bedding or pots, profuse bloomers, good plants, to name, 
9s. to 18s. doz. List free. Splendid new seed, mixed single, 
7d., ls., and 2s. pkt.: double. 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. All free for 
cash. Send for our new List, gratis and free. ‘* Begonia 
Culture,” the ‘‘ up-to-date” treatise, beautifully illustrated, 
1s. 2d., post free, or given away with all 5s. orders, 

ROSES — LOVELY. TEA ROSES. — Cath. Mermet, 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardins M, Niels, and other best kinds, 
nice healthy plants, established in 4-in. pots, 12s. to 18s. doz., 
free on rail, or out of pots per post free. Cash with order. 

CUCUMBER PLANTS.—Fine strong 12 to 18-inch plants, 
in or from 4-inch pots, 10d. each ; 93. doz. ; 6 tor 5s., free on 
rail or out of pots. -GROGAN & CO. (B. C. RAVENSCROFT, 
Manager), Worthing, Sussex. 

HARDY FERNS FROM COKNWALL, the 

land of the Fern.—16 beautiful varieties, well assorted, 
correctly named, including Filmy, Royal, lanceolatum, 
zemula, etc., 100, 4s.; 50, 2s. 6d.:; packed in box, free. 
Osmunda regalis, good crowns, 2s. 9d. per doz., free. _Beau- 
tiful cut flowers from greenhouse, 2s. 6d. per box. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. —T. FOX, Stable Hobba Gardens, Buryds 
Bridge, R.S.O., near Penzance. , 


ERANIUMS.—Autumn-rooted cuttings. — 
Scarlet Vesuvius, 1s. 3d. doz. ; 7s. 100; Madame Thibaut, 


double pink; and White Vesuvius, 1s. 6d. doz., 8s. 100; 
Master Christine, pink, 1s. 8d. doz., 10s. 100; Perilla, bronze, 

















ls. 9d. doz., 10s. 6d. 100; post free for cash.—JAMES 


BARTON, Northbridge-street, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


100 Greenhouse Ferns, 10 varieties .. 


12 Hollyhocks, mixed, from double flowers - 5" 
12 Sweetbrier, strong plants .. 


12 Trish Ivics, strong plants, 2 to 3 ft. high 


12 Iceland Poppies, pretty perennials pn Ee 
12 Roses on own roots, to clear, named 


12 Fuchsias, best named varieties (6, 1s, 6d.) oe 


12 Violas, blue, yellow, and white, named es 
40 Wallflowers, yellow, red, &c. ae * 
12 Myosotis dissitiflora, blue Forget-me-not 


12 Chrysanthemums, named, best kinds 
12 Tomato plants .. 


any 23s. worth for 203. All plants in this advt. are carriage 
paid. Catalogue gratis. See also advt. on front page. 


VINES, strong canes, exceptionally cheap.— 
! 


West St. Peters, Mrs. Pince, &c. 7 to 9 feet long, in Jarge 
pots, 3s. each; 3 for 7s. 6d; 30s. dozen, package free.— 
H. ENGLISH & CO., Clapton Nursery, Clevedon. 


satan RARE LILIES 


purple, most magnificent, 28. each, 18s. doz.; Excelsum, highly 
fragrant, apricot-scarlet anthers, 1s. 3d. each, 13s. doz. ; 
Schrymakersi, best of all speciosums, enormous tlower, crim- 
son-purple, frosted white, 9d. each, 7s. td. doz. ; Tigrinum 
fl.-pl., scarlet, the best double Lily, 3s. doz. All very large, 
of the finest quality, car. paid. For full particulars of other sorts 
see Descriptive Catalogue, indispensable to every flower lover, 
post free.—A. B. GREENFIELD, 10, North-st., Wandsworth 


Marcu 30, 1895 


Strong Plants, Carriage Paid. 1 


12 Bush Roses, strong, splendidly rooted trees: Duke of 
Wellington, Gen. Jacqueminot, Xavier Olibo, Boule de 
Neige, Crimson Bedder, and 7 others; the 12 for 5s. 6d., or 
6 for 2s, 9d., car. paid. 

6 Moss Roses, trees, 3 to 5 feet high, for 4s. 

100 assorted Roses, 50 varieties, for 40s. ; 50 for 21s. 
100 Assorted perennial plants .. 4 is Re 43 
6 Hardy Climbers, including Virginian Oreeper, 
Honeysuckle, Clematis, &c. _ .. an ve 
18 Greenhouse Ferns, assorted and named vs ac 
12 Greenhouse Ferns, 6 var., including Maiden-hair .. 
12 Maiden-hair Ferns, 12 var., most lovely kinds Se 


CHOICEST & CHEAPEST. 


BEING one of the largest wholesale growers 

of Dahlias in the Kingdom, it is imperative upon me 
to keep immense stocks of the very cream varieties of all 
sections on hand. No inferior sort is retained, and new 
varieties of sterling merit are yearly added to my Collec- 
tions. I offer them in sturdy, well-rooted, green plants, 
correctly named, carefully packed with damp Moss in 
wooden box, carriage free, my selection of varieties, not 
sections, as below, cash :— 

















6 Heliotropes, 4 varieties ..  « 
6 Regal Pelargoniums, 4 varieties .. 


° 
. 
. 


6 Maiden-hair Ferns, 4 distinct var., named _.. oe “! ; SElowW. Bb." Ge 
3 Adiantum Farleyense, most handsome Maiden-hair 12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties 26 
3 Greenhouse Asparagus plants, strong, well rooted .. See ae 
5 Greene Selaginellas or mF eae so.cen EAN CW. 

ssorted Ferns for cool greenhouse without heat .. 9 : issimil: ‘yhibiti ranrata 9 
6 Large choice Greenhouse Ferns, A. Farleyense tene- 12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties ... 2 6 
re rum, imp oe ge lft. high .. ae BN 55 PO ME OnN =E.. 

Steph ii d 2 Hoy oh, a AC 38 ae 9f site oF «fa aia gay at ahs i 
3 heeegenr A and pie cea See 12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties ... 2 6 
3 Scarlet Salvias, 3 Fupatoriums, white .. 3 e & os 
6 Grevillea robusta and 1 Aralia’ .. ve ee AC 9 : eed or Ss. 3 e 
3 Acacias, handsome foliage plants joe te 12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties ... 2 6 
1 Genista, 2 Cyperus, 2 Primulas .. an os oe 
3 Handsome Gold Ferns Ee ae ae are yals SIN GE. ae 
6 Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 6 varieties : By en 08 12 finest dissimilar Exhibition varieties ... 2 6 


TESTIMONIALS unlimited. But, mark, 


the best of all, my CUSTOMERS ONCE m 
CUSTOMERS ALWAYS | ae 


Dahlia growers and exhibitors should now 


write for and study my DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
DAHLIAS, /ree on application. It will assist 
them in view of the approaching season. 


EDWARD BADMAN 
NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


6 Delphiniums, mixed colours, light and dark :; 
6 Perennial Mauve Michaelmas Daisy .. ee 
6 Lavender, strong plants 


a.) 3 ae 


3 Large-flowering Olematis, purple, ko. named : 
6 Mrs. Sinkins, new white Pink (12 for 1s. 10d.).. 


a, 6) ete tgeten0gs Ue Cre p61 80'S @ be dae. © 


§ Perennial Michaelmas Daisies, white, very large 


6 Lobelia cardinalis, intense red flowers, perennial 
6 Rudbeevkia Newmani, bright yellow, perennial 


3 Arum Lilies, about 1 foot high 





12 Gold-laced and other Polyanthus.. its se * 
12 Hybrid, Primroses ys 49 o x ee b 
6 Perennial Sunflowers op ot wn 5 
12 Pansies, assorted seedlings .. E Q a 


4 Aralias and 2 Dracenas, handsome foliage plants V: 


PS ee ee Se ee Dd el ed el el el od el el ed ed hoe boboreboe ou 
SCOCHRORHROCOROSCOCSCOCOHAWMM®MARORORNOSOOOOORMROSO SGOROCOORO OO 


QCARLET VESUVIUS, 1s. 3d. doz., 7s. 100; 
7 White Niphetos, Pink Christine, Flower of Spring 
(silver edge), 1s. 6d. doz., 103. 100 ; Crimson Henry Jacoby, 
Double Scarlet F. V. Raspail, Queen of the Whites, 2s. 
doz., 12s. 100; Bronze leaf MacMahon, and lovely 
tricolor leaf Sophie Dumaresque, 2s. 6d. doz., 18s. 100; 
mixed sorts, names lost, 1s. 3d, doz., 7s. 100; Calceolarias 
Golden Gem, strong, 1s. 3d. doz., 6s. 100., 50s. 1,000 ; 
Lobelia, best compact blue, 3s. 6d. 100: Marguerite 
(white and yellow), fine, 1s.3d. doz., 7s. 100 ; Fuchsias, 
splendid named varieties, 12, 2s., 100, 10s. All carriage 
free ; cash with order. 


Any lls. worth may be selected from this advt. for 10s. ; 


H. ENGLISH & CO., Clapton Nurseries, 
' near Clevedon. 





Lady Downes, Black Hamboro’, Muscat of Alexandria, 





EDWARD BADMAN, 


_Nurseries, Hailsham, Sussex. 


A FEW SPECIALITIES IN 
FLOWERS, 


Selected and grown by a LADY AMATEUR, All are 
splendid for border decoration, and many most exquisite 


for cutting. Magnificent plants, to bloom this season, 
will be sent, and 
Money cheerfully returned if not s vtisfactory. 


Lilium Browni, flowers 6in. long, pure white, exterior tinted 








SEND FOR. 


CASTE A NOG Es 











Per. doz 
BEST SEEDS car. pd. 
FROM ads eee ited del Eh x. de Ode 
plendi le. Pyrethrums a sds, 0d! 
Bens. SopwnvpDwy, efor Sheers Columbines .. .. 388. Od. 
} arge Oriental Poppies (in 7 or 8 vars.).. 4s. 0d. 
245, WALWORTH BROAD, LONDON 8. Gay Gaillardias.. AS at us we Bae , GCs 
. Lovely Scabiosa caucasica ao -. 48% 0d: 
Exquisite Heuchera sanguinea .- 48. Od. 
Hardy White Marguerites “ <7 958, PeGe. 
Quaint Blue Thistle (Eryngium amethy- 
stinum) .. 37 ae ~ 48. “0d; 


Half dozens at same rates, car. paid. 
100 grand plants, in 25 or 50 vars., 10s. to 21s., car. paid. 


RAY PHILIPSON, 


THE LADY FLORIST, 
LEEMING, BEDALE. 


NEW CARNATIONS. 


TREE, WINTER, OR 


PERPETUAL BLOOMING. 
THE FINEST AND FREEST-FLOWERING 
VARIETIES IN EXISTENCE. 
THOROUGHLY PERPETUAL BLOOMERS. 


“MISS MARY GODFREY,” undoubtedly the 
largést and best white; very pure, gcod shape, highly 
perfumed, and a ‘*‘non-burster.” : 

“REGINALD GODFREY,” immense salmon-rose 
blooms, very strongly perfumed. Lovely variety, 2s, 6d. 
éach. Folly described in List, post free. J 


W. J. GODFREY, 


EXMOUTH, DEVON, 


an : - eed 


FLORISTS TQ’ THE QUEEN. 


“ROTHESAY. 














CARNATIONS. 


The best new and old varieties now ready for planting out 
nallthe classes. 31 First-class Certificates in 1894 awarded 
to J. Douglas for Carnations. 1st Prizes Auriculas, show and 
alpine to name. Carnation and Picotee seed, saved from best 
named varieties, hand fertilised, 2s. to 3s. 6d. per packet... 
Auricula seed, only the best, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Fancy Primrose and Polyanthus, 1s. to 2s. 6d. per packet 
Calceolaria seed (Douglas’ best strain), 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 
packet, silver Medal R.B.S , 1894. Cineraria (Douglas strain), 
1s. to 2s. 6d. packet, from Ist Prize named varieties in 1893-4, 
R.B.8.—Catalogue gratis and post free on application JAS 
DOUGLAS, Great Bookham, Surrey. 


AHOICE ASTERS, Stocks, Dahlias, Balsams, 
Zinnias, Sweet Peas, 10 pkts , different, 1s. 6d4.—YOUNG 
& CO. 17 WhiteéLion-street. Islington, London 
‘OMATOS.—Sturdy plants, large red, tremen- 
dous cropper, ls. 6d. per doz., free for cash.—_MIUNER 
& SON, Kelvin Grove Nursery, Ecclesbill. nr. Bradford. 
ERNS !, FERNS !—40 rare roots, 16d., tree, 
11 sorts--Maiden-hair, Ceterach, Adiantum, &c. Just 
the time to plant.—H. ANDREWS, Shute, Axminster, Devon. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

PLANTS, no matter for what purpose they are 
intended, are growing away freely, the recent 
warm weather having been all in their favour. 
The present is a critical period in their exist- 
ence. Careful cultivators will see that the 
plants lack for neither space to grow in, nor 
water at the roots, and have ample pot-room at 
thesametime. Many collections of Chrysanthe- 
mums are ruined by overcrowding the plants, 
mainly because a greater number are provided 
than can be accommodated. To do justice to the 
plants, the foliage of one should not overlap that 
of its neighbour. Sufficient space should be 
allowed for each to stand alone, as thus not 
only have the leaves ample opportunities to 
develop to their fullest extent, but the stems 
thicken and mature accordingly. The height 
of the plants is very much influenced by want 
of space, as where they are crowded the growth 
is of necessity weaker, and must have its effect 
later on in the diminished size and quality of 
the blooms. A cold frame, placed so that it 
receives all the sunlight available, is much the 
best situation now for the plants. A thick bed 
of coal-ashes is the best material to stand the 
pots upon, Abundance of air should be admitted 
on all favourable occasions, drawing off the 
lights entirely on fine and warm days. Draughts 
of cold air, by tilting the lights on one side 
when the wind is blowing strongly from the east, 
are apt to encourage mildew upon the foliage. 
Upon the first signs of this parasite, dust the 
affected parts with sulphur, employing that 
of a brown colour, as its appearance is not 
nearly so objectionable. Water that is tepid 
should always be employed. Much of the 
paleness in the colour of the foliage so often 
seen in some collections of plants is due to the 
incautious use of cold water to the roots. 

Plants, the leaves of which have become pale 
in colour, should receive less water for a time ; 
indeed, they should be kept on what is known 
as the dry side for a week or two until the 
leaves have recovered their natural green colour. 
Plants growing in 34-inch pots must be ex- 
amined at least twice daily to ensure the soil 
being sufficiently moist ; a lack of moisture has 
a tendency to starvation. I like to see the 
plants clothed with foliage right to their base 
until the blossoms are opening, as healthy leaves 
cannot fail to be of great assistance at that 
period by storing the necessary amount of 
nutriment for future use as the blooms expand. 

Transfer the plants to larger pots as those 
in which they are growing become full of roots. 
Not only do they require much more attention 
in watering when they are what is known as 
pot-bound, but the freedom to growth neces- 
sary to attain the best results receives a check. 
Presuming the plants occupy at the present 
time pots 34 inches in diameter, the next shift 
will be into 5-inch ones ; from these they will 
go into those in which they are to bloom— 
9-inch. It is necessary to refer to this detail 
here so that the cultivator may know how to 


prepare for the final potting. For years I have 
grown many plants, two in one 10-inch pot, 
measuring inside, having them in stock, and 
thinking that it would be a waste of space and 
material to grow but one plant in each. Two 
plants of the same sort, or those much alike in 
habit of growth, should obviously be chosen, 
not selecting those of a robust habit. Plants 
intended for this dual system “of accommoda- 
tion should receive the same treatment up to 
the time of the final potting, then is the time 
to make the alteration. For these successive 
shifts into larger pots some care is neces- 
sary in the preparation of the compost. Loam 
is the most essential ingredient. This should 
be as fibry as possible, and just sufficiently 
rotted to prevent the Grass growing in the 
pots. To three parts of this add one part 
of half.decayed horse-manure, the same quan- 
tity of partly rotted leaves, with sufficient 
coarse silver-sand and charcoal to keep the 
whole porous, regulating these according to 
the character of the loam. Pot the plants 
firmly. with a view to producing  short- 
jointed growth, thus enabling it to be more 
matured and in a better condition to give 
blooms of high quality. In the incurved section 
the presence or otherwise of depth and solidity 
in the blooms is a crucial point when in close 
competition. The manner of potting the plants 
has an important bearing on the blooms after- 
wards. If the soil is moist—neither wet nor 
dry—when used, water will not be required for 
a couple of days, giving them then a good soak- 
ing. It is important that the soil about the 
roots should be thoroughly moist previous to 
potting ; if it is dry, some time will elapse 
before the ball of earth becomes saturated after- 
wards, the plants suffering in consequence in 
the meantime, owing to the soil being looser 
and lighter about the roots. Keep the frame 
rather closer for a few days after potting until 
new roots are being made, when air ought to 
be freely admitted to encourage a_ sturdy 
growth. B. W 





POTTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE question is often asked: ‘‘ When shall I 
give my plants their final shift ?” I would reply, 
when ready. It has always been my practice 
not to delay this operation to a particular date, 
whether it be May or June, but to do it before 
the plants have a chance of suffering through 
being pot-bound. This opens up another 
question—namely : ‘“‘ What size of pots is the 
best?” Last year I tried a plan contrary to that 
which has been established for a tolerably long 
time, and grew many of the stronger-growing 
sorts, as well as those that produce flowers of a 
coarse character, in pots 8 inches across, and 
which had usually been finished in those 2 inches 
or 3 inches larger. I also put many of the plants 
two in a pot of the larger size which in former 
years had had but one, and was extremely 
pleased with the results. My place to grow the 
Chrysanthemums was low, rather cold and 
damp, and I had some difficulty in thoroughly 
ripening the wood, but with more limited pot- 
room the grossness was absent. The incurved 
variety, Lord Wolseley, for example, was culti- 
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vated in an 8-inch pot and produzed flowers 
remarkable for depth, while the growth was 
comparatively short. Those plants of the 
variety named which had in the ordinary 
course of procedure been given a pot of the large 
size for the strongest growers gave me blooms 
far inferiorfrom an exhibition point of view. The 
Japanese kind, Etoile de Lyon, condemned by 
many because of its coarseness, lost that charac- 
teristic when pinched for room, as it were, in a 
small pot. Some may object to the extra atten- 
tion to watering, but I am not sure that plants 
in small pots require looking to more often than 
if grown in larger ones, because there is less 
of stem and leaves. M. R. Bahaunt, avery use- 
ful incurved flower and a strong grower, is one 
amenable to treatment in a small pot, and in that 
way comes up to the florists’ standard of depth 
and finish. Jeanne d’Arc was tried likewise, 
and produced capital blooms, three on a plant. 
Baron Hirsch is a variety which, I should say, 
would produce perfect flowers from the firmer 
growth obtained by growing in asmall pot. The 
group of incurved varieties known as the Queen 
section gives excellent results by putting two 
plants into a 9-inch or 10-inch pot. I give the 
two sizes for the reason that sometimes the size 
known as a 16 is of the former diameter, while 
from another maker it may reach the latter. I 
would not for any variety go b yond that size. 
Wm. Tricker, again, isa vigorous grower, apt to 
give too much leaf and branch if allowed a large 
amount of pot room, and Stanstead White the 
same. These two popular Japanese sorts then 
may well be tried in a limited pot space, and I 
have no fear but that the change from ordinary 
rules will be appreciated. Mlle. Marie Hoste 
may easily be overgrown, and in that case pro- 
duces large wood and leaves pleasing to the eye ; 
but oftentimes if these big stems be cut, espe- 
cially that part near to the flower, a hollowness 
will be found, and hence a cause for imperfect 
blossoms. I would not over-pot that immensely 
popular variety Col. W. B. Smith, which is a 
kind remarkable for strength of stem and leaf 
late in the season. The habit of growth and 
flower of Mrs. C. Harman Payne show that it 
should not have too much potroom. While it is 
recommended to restrain the excessive strength 
of some varieties by limited root space, there 
are other notable Chrysanthemums not over 
prolific in forming roots, and for that reason 
therefore may not receive a final shift intoa 
pot larger thana 24, or 8-inchsize. I will name 
a few: John Shrimpton, Robert Owen, Geo. W. 
Childs, Mrs. E. D. Adams, Primrose League, 
Beauty of Castlewood, Jeanne Délaux, Mrs. E. W. 
Clarke, M.P., Martignac, Mrs. W. Shipman, 
Nil Desperandum, Lady Hardinge, and those of 
similar growth. ; 

In potting do not overdo the quantity of 
drainage in any case, but place it in the pots with 
care. The compost may be mixed and putina 
dry place. Do not use a lot of artificial manures 
to poison the soil and court failure. The prin- 
cipal portion of the soil should be loam. For 
choice, I would use that cut from a meadow 
about three months before the time it is re- 
quired for potting. That of a yellow colour and 
fibry may be depended on as good. But what- 
ever loam may be obtainable, let it be chopped or 
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broken up, so that the fibry part is retained. 
Loam, then, should form two-thirds of the 
compost, and add to it rotten manure. Horse- 
droppings, as prepared for M ushrooms, are first- 
rate material. T'wo lb. to the bushel of bone- 
meal may go in too, and if the loam be of a 
heavy, clayey nature, mix a little grit or silver- 
sand to keep it open. Charcoalis excellent for 
keeping the soil open and sweet. Use the com- 
post in a condition neither too wet nor too dry. 
I know of one notable failure last year from the 
latter cause. The soil was so dry that when 
water was given the old ball only got a soak- 
ing, and the little roots were killed before 
they could enter the new soil. It is most im- 
portant to pot firmly, especially when small pots 
are used. Geta blunt stick and ram the soil in 
with some force. This contributes towards a 
multitude of small, fibry roots, which produce a 
firm, well-ripened growth. Loose potting tends 
towards large, fleshy roots and a corresponding 
sappy stem and leaves, most undesirable in the 
Chrysanthemum. An item that ought not to be 
forgotten is watering the plants well an hour or 
two before repotting takes place. The roots 
will then part readily from the sides of the old 
pot when being shaken out. Leave sufficient 
margin, too, at the top of the new pots for 
watering. When done, stand the plants in a 
shady spot for a week or so to get over the 
check, and water only overhead during that 
time. Afterwards they may be stood in the 
summer quarters in as open a position as is 
available, and receive a good soaking at the 


roots. H. 8. L. 





Bones for Chrysanthemums ( Venus). 
_Half-inch bones are much too slow in their 
property-giving powers to enable the Chrysan- 
themums to derive any benefit from their use. 
If they were dug into the soil about the roots of 
Roses they would be a distinct gain there. 
Finely-ground bones are best for Chrysanthe- 
mums, especially if mixed with the soil six 
weeks before use. The manurial properties 
then have time to permeate throughout the soil, 
so that the plants derive benefit at once from 
their use. The white substance complained of 
on the top of the ‘‘ Geranium” pots is no detri- 
ment. Bone-dust coming in contact with 
moisture and air develops the mouldy-looking 
appearance ; it is really the first stage of decom- 
position.—E. M. 





GARDEN WORK.’ 


Conservatory. 


Orange-trees which require more pot room may now 
have a shift into a larger size; but do not overpot, and 
the compost, which should be chiefly good, sound loam, of 
a turfy nature, should not be made too fine. I find 
Orange-trees do well in a compost consisting of three parts 
very turfy loam, and one-fourth very old cow-manure, with 
enough charcoal, .broken fine, to keep it open, and a 
sprinkling ofsoot. The pots must be clean and well-drained, 
as the chief cause of unhealthy orange-trees is the soil 
getting close and pasty from the surplus water lingering 
about the roots after watering. After potting keep the 
plants a little warmer and closer, if possible. Syringe 
freely, but be very careful with the water-pot till the roots 
take possession of the new soil. When Acacias go out of 
blossom prune into shape, and as soon as the plants break 
into new growth, and before much progress is made, repot. 
Cyclamen will now be ready for larger pots, and should be 
placed near the glass, slightly shaded from the midday 
sun. The plants will be better in pits and frames ina short 
time. Old plants, which have finished blooming, place in 
cold pits, and give less water to induce rest. Sow Cinerarias 
and Primulas. These are usually sown in pans in a close 
warm frame, the pots or pans being covered with a square 
of glass, or a little Moss placed on the surface will make 
the condition suitable for germination. Where seedlings 
are raised annually old plants are not usually kept, as 
young plants, if well grown, are more serviceable. Keep 
fires down now. The temperature need not exceed 50 degs. 
at night, and on bright mornings the fires may be per- 
mitted to go out, lighting again in the afternoon. Do the 
watering in the morning, and use the syringe on bright 
mornings, avoiding plants and bloomsas much as possible, 
rearranging the former, and keep down insects without 
fumigating, if possible. 


Unheated Greenhouse. 


Tender annuals may be sown in this house now. They 
will take more time to germinate than if sown in heat, 
but the seedlings will be more robust By closing early in 
the afternoon to keep in the sun’s warmth, a certain 
amount of forcing may be done, and the sun-heat, unlike 
toomuch fire-heat, will notdraw thingsup weakly. Tuberous 
Begonias, Lilium auratum, and others will come on well 
without fire-heat now. Maréchal Niel and other Roses 
will be coming on, and possibly a few insects will have 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


putin more cuttings of Poinsettias, Gardenias, and other 
plants of which stock is required. Always endeavour to 


adopted for securing pressure to use the hose, 
ashes, in a moderate way, are an excellent application 
for Vine borders. 
useful to the Vines in the growing season in giving firm- 
ness to the growth. 






















Violets. 
referred to the matter. 
Chrysanthemums ; such kinds as Elaine, Lady Selborne, 
and Source d’Or even do well against low walls, and will 
yield abundance of flowers for cutting in the autumn. The 
early-flowering varieties, such as Madame Desgrange and 
its varieties, may be divided and replanted. Wherever there 
ig room I have used them largely in newly-planted places, 
and they are very bright. 
autumn months I have been looking over the Roses, and I 
find all those that were mulched a few inches up the stems, 
Teas and others, are quite safe and breaking from the 
bottom ; but there are many deaths among the standards. 
I think fewer standards will be planted in the future. I 
have been wondering how the new Crimson Rambler has 
behaved generally. 
appear to have suffered a good deal, though they may 
recover. 
Carnations. 





taken possession of the Roses, which may be washed off 
with the syringe and some soapy water. A friend with 
an unheated house has a splendid show of Auriculas and 
Primulas, and none but those who have gone largely into 
their culture know how charming they are, and what 
little trouble or expense is involved. In fact, there is no 


better way of furnishing a cold house in winter and spring 


than by planting it with Tea Roses, or growing them in 
pots, and filling the stages with the Primula family. When 


the Primulas go outside to some shady spot, the house 
can be filled with Tuberous Begonias, Lilies, and Fuchsias, 
all of which can be kept through the winter. 


Stove. 
Pot off all rooted cuttings of winter-flowering stuff, and 


have a lot of the bright-leaved Dracenas, Crotons, 
Pandanus Veitchi, and other suitable subjects for table 


decoration in 5-inch pots. To do this it is necessary to 
strike a few cuttings annually. Repot or block Orchids 
which have commenced te grow, and keep them, during 
the time they are msking growth, at the warmest end of 
the house where sh}e can be given, and the syringe used 
freely. 
climbers must be regularly trained near the glass to get 
the young wood ripened to insure the production of 
flowers. 
should not be allowed to fall much below that figure. 


The young shoots of Allamandas and other 
Night temperature need not exceed 65 degs., and 


Vinery. 
Syringing Vines : There is not much of this done now in 


the best gardens after the foliage appears, and neither is 
it necessary, as sufficient humidity can be created by 
damping paths and borders with the rosed pot, or the hose 
can be used where there is pressure. 
short supplies of garden labour, some means should be 


In these days of 


Wood- 


The ashes contain potash, which is 


Pines. 
The Pine stoves, ifnot already done, should be rearranged, 


and the necessary repotting, top-dressing, &c., seen to. 
The plunging material will probably want some renewing, 
but very often at this season fresh material mixed with the 
old will suffice, especially where there are bottom-heat 
pipes. 
bottom-heat. 
65 degs. to 70 degs., succession 60 degs. to 65 degs. 


Take off and pot suckers, and plunge in brisk 
Night temperature for fruiting-house 





Pits and Frames. 
Every bit of glass capable of sheltering a plant, or doing 


duty on a heap of fermenting materials, will now be of 
use. Bedding ‘‘Geraniums” will be quite safe in frames 
now if covered with mats at night. 
Melons in hot-beds must be kept warm so that no check 
is given. 


Cucumbers and 


Window Gardening. 
There hag been a brisk demand for flowering and 


foliage plants to replace those killed by the winter. The 
most useful things to buy are Deutzias, Pelargoniums, and 
Spireas. 
of Fuchsias and “ Geraniums,” and sow seeds of Lobelias, 
Petunias, Asters, and Stocks. 


The latter must stand in water. Strike cuttings 


Outdoor Garden. 


No time should be lost now in making new plantations of 
They must have good culture. I have already 
Divide and replant outdoor 


Through the late summer and 


We have several plants of it, and they 


Sow annuals anywhere now, and finish planting 


Fruit Garden. 


To have fine forced Strawberries the berries must be 
severely thinned, and as soon as some of the finest 


flowers have set remove all the others. When Strawberries 


are treated asa sort of catch crop in vinery and Peach 


house, they have to submit to the conditions which are 
considered suitable to the permanent occupants of the 
house. Whenasmall house can be given up to Strawberries 
after the flowers are set a closer atmosphere will cause the 
fruit to set rapidly. A night temperature of 65 degs, will 


not be too high where ripe fruits are required in rapid 
succession during the swelling period; but it is a great 
advantage if they can be taken to a cooler house for a 
few days to complete the ripening and bring up the flavour. 
Cherries will, I believe, pay to grow under glass. They 
will not bear much forcing ; but a temperature of 50 degs. 
at night will bring them on fast enough after the fruits are 
set. They may be grown in pots, or be planted out, and 
trained under the glass after the manner of Peaches. Use 
plenty of old mortar rubbish on the borders, Cherries do 
best when well supplied withlime. Give air freely in mild 
weather, but both Plumsand Cherries dislike cold draughts 
when in blossom. Use the syringe or hose freely on fine 
days, and keep the young wood thin after by pinching or 
disbudding. 
Vegetable Garden. 

Oauliflowers which have been raised in heat may now be 
planted out under hand-lights or on benches at the foot of 
a south wall. Prick out Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, and 
Lettuces sown in heat to getearly plants to fillup blanks, and 
for succession make new plantations of Globe Artichokes. 
In some districts these have suffered a good deal from the 
severity of the winter. They are safe enough when well 
protected, but sometimes this protecting is neglected, or 













































north house to keep them long in blossom. 
this house very useful at all seasons ; but especially from 
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Hundreds of tons of 
It would have been an easy 


not applied in sufficient quantity. 
Potatos have been destroyed. 


matter to have covered the Potato clamp with long littery 
manure after the winter had shown its true character, and 
those who neglected to do this have only themselves to 
blame if their Potatos are frozen. 
among Spinach and young plants of all kinds. Continue 
to plant Potatos, and plant Marrow Peas and Broad 
Beans for succession. 
havea steady bottom-heat of 80 degs. to 85 degs. they will 
grow very rapidly. A few sunny days have done wonders in 
the Cucumber houses. It has enabled us to take advantage 
of the sun’s warmth, and keep the house bathed in moisture. 


Keep the hoe going 


Plant Cucumbers in frames. If they 





Work in the Town Garden. 
Tomato-plants are advancing rapidly now, and need to 


be pricked off, potted on, ‘or planted out under glass, as 
the case may be. 
for Tomatos. 
good and light soil they grow much faster, better, and 
stronger than in pots, and require less care and labour in 
watering. As soon as they begin to get at all corroded in 
the boxes lift each with as much soil on the roots as can 
be got, and place it in a 3}-inch, 4-inch, or 43-inch pots, 
according to size and strength. From these, when well 
rooted out and established, they may be planted out into 
beds or boxes, or shifted on into large pots in which to 
fruit. 
all, pricking the seedlings off into boxes, and planting 
them out from these direct ; but I must say I like to get 
them into pots for a time, if only one size, before turning 
them out into beds or boxes, A neighbour of mine is now 
preparing the plants for three large unheated houses, and 
being somewhat cramped for room is growing them in 
6-inch pots, four plantsin each. When ready, these will 
be turned out of the pots, pulled apart with good balls, 
and set out in their places at once. 
culture must be raised at once—indeed, the seed ought to 
have been sown a fortnight or more ago, and the plants 
be now up and growing. Cucumber-seed may still be 
sown, or if plants are available they may be set out at any 
time, 
a fourth of nice flaky manure, some burnt earth, and a 
dash of soot and artificial. 
of soil, and add more as a top-dressing, as the roots work 
through on the serface. 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, etc., and keep them warm, close, 
moist, and shaded, until established and strong. Pot off 
rooted cuttings of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Marguerites, 
etc., and insert more cuttings if required. They willroot 
freely now with very little warmth if put in sandy soil and 
kept moist and shaded till rooted. Rooted cuttings of 
Dahlias should be potted singly, and more be put in. The 
young shoots of Tuberous Begonias will strike now as 
freely as Dahlias if placed in a genial temperature and 
similarly treated ; but do not cut the bulbs too hard or 
close, or they will be permanently crippled. The new 
multiflora varieties are very easily increased in this way, 
as they keep-on pushing up fresh growths from the base 
all the season, and these strike with great freedom. Tie 
up the flowering stems of Carnations in pots to neat stakes 
—Bamboos are best—but not tightly. B. CO. R. 


Asa rule, I do not believe in small pots 
If pricked out into shallow boxes of fairly 


Some growers manage them without using pots at 


Plants for outdoor 


Give them good turfy or fibrous loam, mixed with 
Start them in asmall quantity 


Prick off seedling Begonias, 





THH COMING WEHEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 6th 


to April 13th. 


Fumigated plant houses. We contrive as far as possible 


to keep the plants much subject to green-fly in the warm 
house. 
the buds open. 
which are very subject to green-fly, especially among the 
flower buds. 
the buds have been tried with more or less success. 


Pelargoniums must be thoroughly cleansed before 
The same applies to Bermuda Lilies, 


Dipping and dusting Tobacco powder among 


Planted out Hollyhocks wintered under glass. The sites 


had been well prepared. Starving culture usually ends in 
failures. We usually depend upon seedlings, and they 
came fairly true to colour. 
specimen hard-wooded plants, and divided a number of 
Adiantum Farleyense to increase stock. Pricked off in 


Repotted a number of half- 


boxes a lot of seedling Ferns, moved Azaleas in blossom to 
We find 


this onwards through the summer. Planted a new vinery 
withlateGrapes—Alicante, Lady Downe’s, and Gros Colman. 
Dressed borders of several houses with Patent Silicate and 
Ichthemic guano. I find a mixture of the two is better 
than one alone. One supplies the rapid growth and the 
other hardens and consolidates. Still shifting on Chrys- 
anthemums and moving to cold frames when abundance 
of air can be given to keep them sturdy. Our plants are 


later than usual if we measure by inches, but they are 


robust and dwarf, and cool treatment effects this. To 
grow Chrysanthemums well they must have good loam 
after the first shift. Of course, the loam is enriched with 
old manure, and made porous with crushed oyster-shells, 
though the latter is used sparingly. Wood-ashes to a 
limited extent are also used, but the basis must be good 
loam which is soft and silky to the touch—not harsh and 
gritty—and as turfy as it is possible to get it. Weare 
still putting in cuttings of various bedding plants. Zonal 
“‘Geraniums” for winter flowering are now being shifted 
into 5-inch pots, and when these are filled with roots they 
will be shifted into pots 6 inches in diameter, and through 
the summer will be kept in a coal-ash bed in the full 
sunshine. Fixed up a range of frames in a shady place for 
summer culture of Cyclamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias. 
Planted another house with Cucumbers. The plants will 
have a little bottom-heat from manure just to start them, 
and then we shall depend upon the sunshine. They 
generally do very well till September, and by that time the 
house will be required for another purpose. Looked 
over early Tomatos to remove side shoots. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 128, ; well bound in 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


THE BEST KINDS OF CELERY. 


CrEry is one of the most important crops in 
the garden, as it is much appreciated as a salad, 
and is valuable as a vegetable. At this time of 
year the large and small growers will be making 
preparation for this season’s crop, and it may be 
well to give a short list of the best varieties, 
those for early and late use, and their value for 
keeping. As most growers are aware, Celery to 
be good requires constant attention from the 
start. Celery is valuable as a vegetable in severe 
winters, and it passes through such weather 
as we have had this season without injury. 
Soils vary, and all kinds may not succeed, some 
soils being too clayey and wet, and in such 
material strong growers are best. Large, coarse 
growers are not advisable, 
as I find such plants are 
more subject to extremes 
of weather. They are not 
as solid as the medium 
growers, and the leaf- 
stalks are hollow. Early 
sowing and starving the 
plants afterwards—that 
is, keeping them too long 
in the seed-pans, is a 
great evil and one that 
can rarely be made good, 
as the plants never start 
away freely, and are a 
source of trouble in the 
way of moisture, whilst 
they fail to swell at the 
base, being hard, with 
hollow, pithy growth. 

For what may be 
termed the main crop, 
from now till the middle 
of April is quite early 
enough to sow the seed, 
and instead of raising in 
a crowded pan I sow 
broadcast on a mild hot- 
bed, and close to the 
glass, so that one can give 
air freely and thus secure 
a dwarf growth. On the 
other hand, those who 
only want a small quan- 
tity may sow in good- 
sized boxes, and by early 
pricking off the seedlings 
securea good plant. Very 
little heat is required 
after the seedlings reach 
the third leaf, and a great 
gain is secured by early 
transplanting into beds in 
frames or boxes, placing 
near the light, and never 
allowing the plants to 
suffer for want of mois- 
ture. 

Seed should always be 
sown in a light compost, 
and the plants pricked 
out early into a richer 
soil, such as an old 
Cucumber -bed, with a 
hard surface or bottom 
to prevent the plants 
rooting deeply, as they 
lift better into the 
trenches treated as advised. Late plants are 
sown in cold frames a month later than the 
main supply, and pricked out in a good, pre- 
pared soil on a sheltered border. 

BEST VARIETIES.—Of late years we have had 
some very good introductions, mostly among the 
medium growers, and this is a gain, as amateurs 
now have a wider selection. White varieties of 
Celery are always best for early use, so that they 
claim first place. There are a number of kinds, 
but many are alike. For first use, I advise 
Veitch’s Superb White, one, if not the best, 
white early variety in cultivation, and of 
good flavour. For a larger Celery, Wright’s 
Giant White is a very good solid kind, and 
very hardy, also of very delicate flavour. 
For late use few varieties can compare to the 
well known Sandringham Dwarf White, the 
best white for keeping well into the spring, and 
of excellent flavour, very crisp, solid and juicy, 
and of dwarf growth. This variety may be 








Celery (Red) Standard-Bearer. 


termed a true amateurs’ Celery, as it is very 
hardy, good, and occupies such small space ; this 
latter being a point worth notice in small 
gardens. 

I now come to red or pink varieties, which 
are more numerous than white, and there are 
some very fine selections among the red kinds. 
Veitch’s Early Rose is one of the best, and its 
value is its earliness. As regards quality, it is 
like the well known Major Clarke’s Solid Red, 
the best red grown for main-crop supplies. 
Early Rose may be classed as a medium 
grower, very solid, crisp, and of a Walnut-like 
flavour ; it does well in most soils. Major 
Clarke’s is one of the best varieties grown, of 
compact medium growth, solid, blanches easily, 
and is good even in adverse soils. Leicester Red 


is a compact grower of good quality and much 
‘liked in the north. Ido not grow any variety 


From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. Sharp, 
Finchden Cottage, Tenterden. 


for what may be called main-crop supplies and 
late use but the one illustrated—Standard- 
Bearer—and if only one red kind is grown I 
should certainly give this the preference. To 
show its value in such winters as we have just 
passed through, to-day I lifted some rows of 
this variety with scarcely a head decayed. It 
is of excellent flavour and its good keeping 
qualities should make it an especial favourite. 


W.S. 


Notes on Tomatos.—To get the best 
results later in the year a little attention to the 
plants now is well repaid. Plants from seed 
sown last month will be the most suitable to put 
out in May, though there is yet time to sow for 
planting in June, this second batch forming a 
succession. There is a great saving of time as 
regards the fruiting of the plants if they can be 
grown slowly and strongly, and not in a warm, 








moist atmosphere. ‘The latter is a great evil, as 




























once the plants become drawn they never fruit 
freely and require much more attention. If 
ready to transfer into 6-inch pots, Tomatos do 
well with a night temperature of 55 degs. and 
ample ventilation in the day. In the case of 
early-sown plants there is no gain by allowing 
them to get too much pot-bound before planting, 
so that I do not favour too early sowing. I pot 
those plants for outdoors into 8-inch pots in pre- 
ferenee to starving them in a smaller size. 
Though it is necessary to restrict root growth 
when they are making undue leaf growth, this 
rarely occurs in the early stages when fruiting 
wood is being made. When one reads of 
Tomatos doing well in ashes or brick rubble, it 
shows that to plant out into rich borders after 
being starved in pots does not tend to the pro- 
duction of a quantity of early fruit. When 
large plants are raised, early fruit may be 
secured by plunging them in the soil in pots and 
training to the wall. These bear quickly and 
freely if liberally top-dressed. Tomatos raised 
in cold frames invariablv fruit well.—G. 





EARLY CROPPING. 


Tuer lengthening days and daily increasing 
power of the sun’s rays remind us that the 
season for active growth in the vegetable world 
is close at hand, and we must take time by the 
forelock if we are going to make the most of the 
coming season. Iam no advocate of anticipat- 
ing the time by sowing or planting crops too 
goon; but, on the other hand, early crops are 
so much prized, not only in private gardens, 
but in the market as well, that it would be 
sheer madness for those who grow for profit to 
neglect the earliest crops. Of course, locality 
has a good deal to do with dates for sowing or 
planting, and we on the south coast are favoured 
by being able to make a start as early as in any 
part of the kingdom, The following crops need 
attention—viz., 

Broap Beans should be sown in drills about 
3 feet apart. A rather stiff soil suits this crop 
well, where they get plenty of moisture, for if 
at all dry they suffer from black-fly. The Long- 
pod varieties are the best for first crop, closely 
followed by the Broad Windsor. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS are such an important crop 
that even in very small gardens a box of seed 
ought to be sown at once to get a few early 
plants for planting out in May. 

CaBBaGE.—Where a reserve of autumn-sown 
plants was left in the seed-beds, they will 
now be in good condition for planting out, and 
a good-sized bed planted now will make a good 
succession to the autumn-planted crop. Soil 
that has been roughly dug up for some time will 
now be in fine condition. Break it down with 
a fork, and set out the rows 2 feet apart for 
early small varieties. 

Carrot.—The early short French Horn is 
very much prized early in spring, and if a frame 
can be spared for the earliest crop, sow at once ; 
also a few rows on a sunny border, for they 
soon come fit for use. The Early Nantes is a 
very good sort for early work. 

GAULIFLOWER.—If the autumn-sown plants 
are doing well in cold frames or hand-lights, 
ventilate freely to harden ready for planting 
out; but if any scarcity is likely to occur, sow 
a few boxes of seed in heat, and harden off in 
cold frames, selecting the earliest varieties. 
Lerruces are similar to Cauliflowers, but a box 
or two of seed sown now makes a good succession 
to the autumn-sown plants. 

RApIsHES are invaluable in spring. Sow in 
frames as well as open-air beds, covering with 
litter. The French Breakfast, Wood’s Frame, 
and Scarlet Gem are the best for early crops. 
Puras.—The early varieties, such as American 
Wonder, William Hurst, &c., should be sown 
directly the soil is in good working condition. 
Poratos.—The earliest crop should be planted 
in frames, and the sets for first outdoor crop 
placed in single layers in boxes to sprout ready 
for planting. Ashleaf, Sharpe’s Victor, and 
White Beauty of Hebron are reliable. 
Sprvacn,—Sow a few rows of the round- 
seeded Summer Spinach on a warm border to 
come in succession to the winter crop. 
Tomatos.—Seed should be sown at once in 
heat, and grown on as rapidly as possible, for 
this most useful crop cannot be too early, and a 
good stock of plants should be in readiness for 
filling all vacant spaces under glass or on walls, 
J. Groom, Gosport. 











INDOOR PLANTS. 


_—— 


FORCING DEUTZIA GRACILIS. 


Tuts, one of the oldest of its family, is still one 

of the best for forcing, all things considered. 

Its culture for this particular purpose would 

well repay a little additional trouble bestowed 

upon the plants. Deutzia gracilis is a long- 

suffering plant, it is true, but, like other things, 

it will resent bad treatment if it be persisted in. 

To force this Deutzia in perhaps a strong heat 

(not a desirable method), and then when the 

flowers have faded to stand the plants either out- 

' side or in some remote corner under glass to 

take their chance will, of course, end in failure 

the following season. Plants treated in this 

way require a season’s rest at least to restore 

them toa portion of their former vigour. Thus 

double the number of plants is needed to give 

the same amount of supply each spring to what 

would be required provided each plant could be 

ensured for flowering every season. That this 

can be done, and-that without any great amount 

of difficulty, I have proved over and over again 

conclusively to my own and other growers’ 

satisfaction. There are two ways in which this 

may be done. The first to be considered is that 

which I have chiefly depended upon. As soon 

as the plants are out of flower they are placed 

into more warmth for making their growth. 

This they readily respond to with heat and 

moisture, just as Indian Azaleas will do. A 

vinery at work in which the syringe is freely 

used day by day is just the place for them ; 

here they may remain for several weeks, even 

for a time after the shade becomes dense, 

without any fear of insect pests. When the 

wood becomes in a measure hardened, then they 

can be cooled down so as to be ready for 

placing out-of-doors about the third week in 

May. The first place outside should be under 

the friendly shade of a tree, being afterwards 

inured to more light and air. In the summer 

the plants should be plunged up to the rims 

of the pots to save watering and to protect 

the roots by keeping them cool. Do not let 

them suffer at any time from want of water ; 

rather treat them liberally with occasional doses 

of liquid-manure. Potting is rarely needed 

when once plants of specimen size have been 

obtained. I have had plants in 12-inch pots 

for thirteen years without being once repotted, 

the only addition being surface-dressing with 

j good loam. With smaller pots it is always best 

to avoid over-potting, taking care in any case 

to pot carefully and well when it has to be 

done. Any needful pruning, so as to keep the 

plants shapely, should be attended to as soon 

as they are out of flower, but a deal may be 

done by cutting strong shoots whilst in flower. 

The plants should be cleared of all old seed- 

vessels and also weakly wood before fresh 

growth is encouraged. Another important 

item of culture is never to let the plants suffer 

at the roots whilst in flower. If this should 

happen it will make a material difference in the 

durability of the bloom, causing the flowers to 
drop much sooner than they otherwise would. 

Another plan of culture which can be prac- 

tised successfully is to cut down or severely 

thin out the older wood so as to induce the 

young shoots which start from the base to push 

forth much more vigorously. Any plants that 

are seen to have a good number of young 

shoots starting in this fashion may be cut over 

or thinned out, taking the old shoots off close 

down to the soil. For small plants in 6-inch 

pots or so this is a very good system to pursue, 

} but it is not the way to increase the size of the 

plants. Cuttings of the half-ripened wood will 

propagate easily, but it hardy pays to adopt 

| this method when good plants can be purchased 

so cheaply. When using Deutzia gracilis in a 

cut state, it should be noted that the flowers 

keep the freshest if they be cut in quite an early 

stage, more as buds than flowers. For travelling 

any distance this is decidedly the better method 

to adopt. Deutzia crenata flore-pleno is a better 

keeping form than is the type when in flower, 

because of its double blossoms. This Deutzia, 

i like D. gracilis, may be grown under the same 

is mode of treatment, but, compared with it, the 
growth will be taller and longer-jointed. G. 







































































































































































‘ 154.—Training ‘“ Geraniums.” — You 
have not sent your inquiry early enough in the 
year to reap the full benefit of advice, as the 
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down to cover the frame at about 4 inches apart. 


advanced, you had better take off the tops of 
any shoots that extend beyond the frame, and 
those in the middle as well, so as to bring the 
plants into shape. 
of air all summer, and only shade them from 
very. bright sun. 
rather dry than wet, and next February cut all 
the shoots back to within 2 inches of the frame, 
and those in the middle as well. 


roots, and repot in fresh. 
all the flower-buds as they appear, until about 
seven weeks before they are wanted for the 
show.—J. C. C. 


Attu the Aristolochias from our native A. clema- 
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growths should have been trained down to wires 
before they became active. Now I am afraid 
some of them will get broken in your endeavour 
to bring them down. There is, however, no 
help for this, and if you do not succeed this 
year you will get the foundation of the plants 
for next season, then the training will be com- 
paratively easy. Each plant must have a wire 
frame extending 6 inches beyond the pot all 
round. This is made with two wire hoops, one 
5 inches larger than the other, and held together 
by cross-pieces of the same material. _When 
the frame is made, slip it up the pot, and make 
it secure, level with the rim. When this is 
done, you can bring sufficient number of shoots 


firmly in sandy soil singly in 3-inch pots. Place a 
small stake alongside the cutting to make it 
secure, thus preventing its moving about and 
delaying the rooting process. Cover the cut- 
tings with a hand-light. 


Repotting Orange-tree.—Is this the 
right time of the year for repotting Orange-tree, 
and what kind of soil should be used? When 
should it be removed from stove house to con- 
servatory without heat ?—A. G. 


* * This is the best time of year to repot 
your Orange-tree, but do not place in cold 
draught after repotting. If you can give the 
plant stove treatment for six weeks or two 
months it will do well. Syringe daily, keep 
foliage free of insects, and do not overwater at 
the root. If you can give the roots a little 
bottom-heat after repotting for a few weeks it 
promotes a good start. If unable to, frequently 
damp overhead, but not so heavy as to saturate 
the soil. Use good turfy loam, some pieces of 
broken charcoal (bone-meal), and dried cow or 
spent Mushroom-manure. Pot firmly, with 
plenty of drainage. 


Choisya ternata forced.—I do not 
know a more useful plant for large conserva- 
tories at this season than the Choisya. It makes 
one of the best decorative plants and is grown 
as readily as any ordinary shrub. Few things 
bloom so freely year after year if a little atten- 
tion is given when making new growth and 
hardening off the same by placing the plants 
in an open sunny position, with ample supplies 
of moisture. The flowers being white are 
valuable when cut. They are produced at the 
tops of the branches. Ifthe plants are forced 
slowly and given cool-house treatment, they Jast 
a long time in beauty. Of late I have seen some 
good specimens grown in standard form for 
forcing. These are valuable for many purposes, 
though I do not advise that form of growth, as 
when grown as a bush the Choisya is more 
effective and not so stiff, having a graceful 
appearance. It delights in a peaty soil or loam, 
sand, and plenty of leaf-mould.—S. 


Solomon’s Seal under glass.—For 
many years the Solomon’s Seal has been a favour- 
ite flower in English gardens. It is of graceful 
growth, flourishes where most things would fail, 
and is of great service in a cut state for room 
and church decoration. It is quite as useful, and, 
I think, even more beautiful when brought into 
bloom under glass. It can be had in fine con- 
dition from January onwards, and I know of no 
hardy flower that so well bears a forcing tem- 
perature as the Solomon’s Seal. I have seen 
fine sprays of it in Covent Garden, fair and fresh, 
when a Jong period of dull, frosty weather had 
seriously affected the quality of market flowers 
generally. Strong roots should be potted up 
early in November, and be put in a temperature 
of about 55 degs. till the turn of the year, when 
10 degs. more warmth may be given. If this 
temperature cannot be commanded the pots 
may be placed in an ordinary greenhouse, and 
the plants will come into bloom considerably 
earlier than if left in the open ground.— 
BYFLEET. 


Salvia fulgens.—Among the many things 
that may be used for the decoration of glass- 
houses during the winter and early spring, this 
Salvia is worthy ofspecial mention. It is a plant 
that anyone having but a moderate knowledge of 
plant culture may safely takeinhand. Itis of the 
easiest culture, requiring no more care than an 
ordinary ‘‘Geranium.” For winter bloom 
cuttings should be struck in spring, and the 
young plants grown along freely through the 
summer, getting them into their blooming-pots 
not later than the beginning of July. They 
will then be in a root-bound condition by the 
close of the autumn, and if placed by the middle 
of September under glass, where through the 
winter they get a temperature of about 50 degs., 
they will come into bloom just when bright 
flowers are so welcome. Old plants, if cut back 
hard when done blooming and repotted when 
they come into growth, will be very effective, 
and will furnish a lot of bloom for cutting.— 
BYFLEET. 


Seeing that the season of growth is somewhat 












































Let the latter have plenty 
Next winter keep the roots 
A month 


later shake away most of the old soil from the 
You should pick off 


THE BIRD'S-BEAK OR SKULL- CAP- 
FLOWERS (ARISTOLOCHIA ORNITHO- 
CEPHALA). 


titis to the gigantic tropical members of the 





The Bird’s-beak-flower (Aristolochia ornithocephala), 


genus, such as A. gigas, are most interesting, and 
as an outdoor climber we could ill spare the 
large-leaved A. Sipho, or ‘‘ Dutchman’s Pipe,” as 
it is usually called, from the shape of the flowers. 
The flower illustrated is much below its natural 
size, and represents one of the South American 
species, now and then grown as a warm green- 
house and conservatory climber. The blooms 
are of a curious dull grey shade, netted with 
dark purple, and the odour of the flower is 
unpleasant, still, as it is only evident at certain 
times, it need be no serious drawback to the 
culture of the plant. It has climbing stems and 
cordate leaves, and forms a handsome stove 
climber even when not in flower. 


Cutting down India-rubbver-plant. 
—I have a plant which has grown to a height of 
44 feet, and in spite of every care it has shed 
many leaves since the frost, and new shoots 
have appeared near the bottom. Can I cut it 
down? Ifso, can I strike more than one new 
plant, and how? Will the bottom shoots make 
a respectable plant if left 7—A. E. S. 

*,.* No doubt the late severe frost is the 
cause of the sudden shedding of the lower 
leaves. Cut the plant down to just above 
where the new shoots are visible near the bot- 
tom. If a brisk moist bottom heat can be 
assured, no difficulty need be found in striking 
the tops, cut into 6-inch lengths, making a square 
cut directly below a joint, and removing one 
or two of the lower leaves, according to the dis- 
tance they are apart. Insert the cuttings 





The Guava.—I send you an illustration of a branch 
of Guava taken last January. Owing to the lateness of the 
season the fruit was still onin the first week of March. 
The fruit is about the size of a Cherry, and is equally 
delicious for dessert or preserving. The tree, which is 
about 12 feet high, is grown in a cool greenhouse.—A 
CROMPTON-STANSFIELD, Esholt Hall, Shipley, Y orks. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


__ 


THE SATIN-FLOWERS. 


THE Satin-flowers or Sisyrinchiums are in full 
bloom now—later, however, than usual, as they 
are amongst the first, plants to flower. Only one 
species in this family is worth a note—namely, 





A graceful early flower—the Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum). 


the one illustrated, S. grandiflorum. This is a 
very graceful plant with narrow Grass-like 
foliage, and flowers on slender stems, 6 inches to 
12 inches high, bell-shaped, and drooping. The 
species has rich purple flowers, but they are 
white inthe variety album. The plants are best 
for the rock garden or border, thriving in a 
light peaty soil or sandy loam, and come from 
N. W. America. 


108.—Hyacinths and Scillas.—These 
bulbs should be planted as soon as they can be 
o>tained in autumn— e., early in September, 
and then put out-of-doors for at least six weeks 
(covered with ashes or sand to the depth of 
4 inches). The soil used should be a mixture 
of good loam and leaf-mould, with sand and a 
little soot. If ashes are used they should have 
been exposed to the rain and air for some weeks 
beforehand, as otherwise they may contain 
poisonous gases. A good plan is to cover the 
bulbs and soil with sand, and this with ashes, 
as nothing keeps away snails and slugs so well 
as ashes, and in this way they do not come in 
contact with the bulbs. The plunged bulbs 
must not be placed in a frame or forcing-bed 
until after the first six weeks from potting ; the 
open air is best for them until the leaf starts, 
when they will do well in a sunny window, and 
should be turned round every day to give each 
side the same amount of sunshine. William I. isa 
good Blue Hyacinth which flowers early. There 
are two distinct plans for forming the groups 
before mentioned: the bulbs can be placed 
together in a bowl or pot of the right size to 
slip into the old china, first putting 2 inches or 
3 inches of charcoal at the bottom of the bowl 
(where there is no drainage), and arranging 
pink and white dwarf Hyacinths in the centre, 
with Scillas thickly placed in a ring round them 
in the soil above the drainage, when they will 
bloom together ; in fact, the Scillas will go on 
throwing up their lovely little flowers for 
months, and after the Hyacinths have finished 
flowering they can be taken out, and Tulips 
substituted for them. Another pretty group 
of Yellow Crocus, with Snowdrops and Scillas as 
a fringe, will flower together, if grown together, 
and so will Van Thol Tulips (if not forced) with 
Snowdrops and Scillas. But by far the better 
plan in growing Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops, and 
Scillas is to grow each kind of bulb separately, 
in small boxes (such as those which have held 


cocoa tins at the grocer’s), about 8 inches deep, 
placing the bulbs about 3 inches from each 
other, in the case of Tulips, in sandy soil 
mixed with leaf-mould, and drained with 
ashes. After planting the bulbs in Septem- 
ber, cover them up, in the open air, as recom- 
mended above for MHyacinths, and after 
two months have elapsed move them into 
the cold frame, if a greenhouse be not available 
(removing the covering of ashes or sand), where 
they will come on slowly, and the bulbs which 
show buds first can be arranged in damp Moss 
in bowls or pots together in groups. Without 
fire-heat they will not bloom at Christmas, but 
in spring, according to the amount of sunshine 
they receive, and in severe weather the frame 
should be covered with a mat. They will all 
do well without heat (as they are hardy), how- 
ever—in fact, Tulips, except Van Thols, will 
not bear forcing, but the sunny bay-window of 
a room would bring them on more quickly, 
probably, if a constant fire is used there. In 
any case, they must be kept quite moist, and 
mulched with fresh Moss (carefully looked over 
for slugs and insects before it is used), and none 
of them should be taken out of the box until 
the colour of the bud shows. If transplanted 
before the buds will not open well; but at this 
stage most bulbs may be carefully lifted, with 
plenty of damp sandy soil adhering to their 
roots, and grouped in Moss in any way that is 
preferred.—I. L. R 


VARIETY IN HARDY FLOWERS. 


THE result of a few observations made in the 
course of a short walk through a strip of thin 
woodland will show that differences may be 
found in almost every variety of any given species 
of hardy flowers, the most trifling circumstances 
(apparently) being answerable for great varia- 
tions in the size, shade, and markings of indi- 
vidual flowers. These circumstances may at 
times be traced to their source, but at others it 
is very difficult to find a satisfactory reason for 
the variation ; in all cases, however, the careful 
study of such things is well worth the attention 
of every gardener. A shady bank for some 
half-a-mile in one of the most favoured spots in 
Surrey is at the present time thickly studded 
with the common Blue Violet, and in one par- 
ticular spot I noticed the foliage of a very dark, 
rich green, and the flowers considerably larger 
and darker in shade. An explanation of this 
was wanting, and one had not to seek far for it. 
Just at this point it was evident, from an ex- 
amination of the soil, that a thin top-dressing 
had been occasionally thrown upon the bank 
from a neighbouring ditch; it was darker in 
colour, firmer and more holding, and apparently 
retained moisture much longer than the other 
parts of the bank that had not been similarly 
favoured. Another striking find was a very 
large patch of the White Wood Anemone, a fine 
lot of plants thickly studded with flowers, and 
here again there was a marked difference in 
the flowers not so easily explained. Some 
were genuine Starflowers, individual petals 
sharply divided and pointed in shape; other 
flowers were full with closed-in petals, form- 
ing a perfectly round, undivided flower. The 
pink tinge outside the petals seemed much more 
pronounced in some cases, even in flowers of the 
same age. An Oxalis which I took to be Aceto- 
sella varied greatly, some of flowers nearly 
pure white, others beautifully veined from the 
centre to the extreme edge ofthe petals. There 
is not the slightest doubt that an old-fashioned 
country lane with occasional strips of under- 
growth on either side affords opportunity for 
the study of wild flowers at almost every season 
of the year, and a splendid wealth of material 
for planting of a wild garden if there is an incli- 
nation to form the same and a suitable site is 
available. Ferns even at this distance (some 
30 miles) from London were not to be found, 
although many spots in the lane looked just the 
places in which to find them, so the inference 
was drawn that the indefatigable Fern robber 
had been strongly to the fore. E. 


Tufted Pansies.—lIt is now an excellent 
time to plant tufted Pansies so as to ensure a 
good summer display. For the earliest displays 
in spring-time it is always best to plant in 
September or early in October, and from cuttings 
rooted in July or August, Those to be planted 


now for making a grand summer display should 
have been put in as cuttings in October, have 
been once transplanted as soon as rooted, and 
wintered in very airy frames, or even in open 
nursery beds with spare lights raised on pots to 
give them in their young state some slight 
protection from very severe weather. Such 
plants as these are sure to do good service, and 
by adopting the lines given above are very easily 
produced. These are infinitely superior to mere 
divisions of the old plants, which frequently 
are made to do duty for the better plants. 
Because a few fibres exist on long leggy pieces, 
these are simply torn away from the old stool 
and dibbled in deeply. But such imitations 
cannot in the least degree compare with plants 
having a separate existence for two or three 
months previous, and if the planting season is 
followed by very hot weather there will be a 
marked contrast between those plants which 
had a good foundation when planted and those 
that had been dependent on more or less 
exhausted stools. I have planted young and 
properly prepared plants of these in April in 
soil which in summer becomes dust-dry, and 
have had the finest possible display with scarcely 
a failure among them. Where the soil is dry 
and no distant shade exists, I find it is a good 
plan to make the surface of the bed an inch or 
so below the Grass. This will admit of a good 
soaking of water being given in very dry 
weather, and is preferable to planting on the 
mounded surface, which prevents the plants 
being benefited even by the rain-fall. Planted 
in the slightly sunken beds, they may be had 
in perfection for a long time. By removing the 
soil 9 inches deep and placing a layer of cow- 
manure at the bottom, the plants are kept 
vigorous even in the hottest weather. Beds of 
the best kinds are extremely effective when well 
done, and the plants themselves give so little 
trouble in preparing and wintering, and embrace 
such a remarkable range of colour, that no 
garden should be without them.—E. 


LAYIA ELEGANS. 


THIS is a charming little annual, which I am 
surprised that amateurs do not grow more. Seed 
should be sown thinly in the open, and just 
covered with fine soil. When the seedlings are 





Layia elegans. 


of sufficient size to handle, thin them out well, 
so that each may have space to develop. The 
plants make a rather bushy growth, and flowers 
are produced in profusion, being yellow in the 
centre, tipped with white, and of neat shape. 


Schizocodon soldanelloides.—This is 
a rare and beautiful plant, introduced by 
Captain Torrens, who in 1891 found the plants 
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growing beside sulphur springs in Japan, and | 


after carrying them many hundreds of miles, 
succeeded in bringing home three or four living 
plants. This species was, however, first found 
by Prof. Zucearini in the mountains of Japan, 
and named by him as above in 1843, from the 
Soldanella-like aspect of the flowers. The 
natural order to which the beautiful Schizoco- 
don belongs contains only six genera, five of 
which are now in cultivation: Pine Barren 
Beauty (Pyxidanthera barbulata), Diapensia 
lapponica, Shortia galacifolia, Galax aphylla, 
and the Schizocodon. The flowers of the 
Schizocodon are like those of a large Soldanella, 
prettily fringed, deep rose in the centre, passing 
into blush or almost white towards the edges. 
Captain Torrens, who has shown it in flower, 
says that he found the plant in an overhanging 
bank surrounded by Moss and moisture. Since 
he brought it home he has kept it in a pot with 
peat and sand. It is a hardy plant, as he has 
had it out two winters in a cold frame, and it 
seems to have stood the climate well. 


——_—$ 


NIEREMBERGIA RIVULARIS (TRAILING 
WHITE CUP-FLOWER). 


Tuts differs widely from other members of the 
family to which it belongs, and is avery pretty 
plant. Its stems creep along quite close to the 
ground, making a little carpet, but the flowers 
are pushed up erect, and show just above the 
leaves. They are creamy-white in colour, with 
yellow centres, large and showy, 
especially having regard to the 
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bulbs in September, and plant them in fresh 


soil.—J. C. C. 





NYMPHAZA (WATER LILY).—1. 


A BEAUTIFUL family of water plants distributed 
over many parts of the world. Some give 
beauty to the rivers of Egypt, lovely kinds in 
form and colour, and in every country from the 
British Isles to Australia, through China, North 
America, and other regions these water-flowers 
are to be found. Of recent years much interest 
has been aroused in the many hybrid hardy 
kinds, by the acquisitions of the great French 
raiser, M. Latour-Marliac, who has given us an 
addition to our hardy garden flower which can- 
not be over-estimated. He has added the large 
and noble forms, and the soft and lovely colour 
of the Eastern Water Lilies to the garden 
waters of northern countries. The splendid 
beauty of these plants will lead people to think 
of true and artistic ways of adorning garden 
waters. Our own poor Water Lily was always 
neglected and rarely very effective, except in 
a wild state; but when people see that they 
may have in England the soft and beautiful 
yellow and the fine rose and red flowers of the 
tropical Water Lilies throughout summer and 
autumn, they will begin to take more interest 
in their garden water-flowers. Even the 
wretched formless duckponds which disfigure so 








many country seats will begin at last to havea 


preventive you cannot do better than lift the | 
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N. aLpa (Common White Water Lily).—This 
is known to all, being a native of ponds and 
rivers. It is often in flower before May is over, 
and in a wild state is usually finest where there 
is a depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet of water over 
the crowns. There are several varieties of it in 
cultivation, one being named minor, with small 
flowers, and is well adapted for small pieces of 
water, but its value is diminished through the 
increase of fine hybrids. Roseais a pretty pink 
form, but does not bloom freely. N. a. candi- 
dissima is a beautiful kind, with broad, showy, 
pure white flowers. It blooms early, and is_in 
beauty often till late autumn. Mr. W. 
Goodell, of Pansy Park, N. America, says— 
“That with good treatment the flowers measure 
from 5 inches to 7 inches across, and I have 
counted as many as twenty-two at one time on 
a strong plant.” N. alba is successful in ponds, 
especially if a 1-foot layer of soil be covered over 
the bottom, or it may be planted in a basket in 
an ordinary pond. The variety plenissima is 
remarkable for the number of petals composing 
the flowers, and maxima, as the name suggests, 
has large flowers. Minor is small-flowered 
form ; the flowers very double. 


N. riava (Yellow Water Lily) is the only 
yellow kind ever found wild, and exists in 
Florida. It was introduced into this country 
several years ago, and although fairly hardy, 
has not proved very desirable in cultiva- 





tion. Instead of having a thick rhizome, it has 
| a mass of fibrous roots, and in addition it sends 
out long runner-like shoots after the 
manner of a Strawberry, and these 





dwarf stature of the plant. Its 
lovely cup-like flowers are nearly 
2 inches across, and they come in 
succession for many weeks from 
summer onwards. It is a choice 
plant for everyone who has a rock 
garden, although such a structure 
is not absolutely essential for its 
culture. We saw it very pretty and 
profuse in bloom the summer before 
last in an amateur’s garden, where 
it was happy inside the stone edging 
of the border. Borders having simple 
edgings of stones will shelter and 
provide a perfect home for nume- 
rous beautiful alpine flowers. 





152.—Best twelve annuals. 
—You will not succeed thoroughly 
with annuals in pots during the sum- 
mer unless you attend to the water- 











form young plants. The flowers are 
canary-yellow. From its habit it 
could hardly be grown in a confined 
space, but there is no need to trouble 
about it. Doubtless it was one of 
the parents of M. Marliac’s yellow 
hybrids, and we have its charming 
colour embodied in plants that stay 
at home, and for months send up 
magnificent flowers in unbroken 
succession. N. mexicana is appar- 
ently botanically the same as N. 
flava, but Mr. J. N. Gerard, of 
Elizabeth, N.J., says ‘“‘It is a 
charming thing and a fine doer, 
having a cone-like tuber from which 
runners start out from thong-like 
shoots and then flower.” It was 
collected by Pringle, and Mr. 
Gerard thinks about all of it in cul- 
tivation is from a few tubers he 
had from Pringle’s partner. 








ing regularly, and give the plants 
the protection of a cold frame to 
shelter them from the wind, also 
shade them from very bright sun- 
shine. You are not obliged to use 
the glass light to do so if there are 
reasons against it. The following will be suit- 
able: Godetia, Mignonette, Sweet Sultan (yellow 
and purple), Schizanthus pinnatus, Love-in- 
a - Mist (Nigella), Phacelia campanularia, 
Tropzolum canariense (Canary Creeper), Lark- 
spur (Tall Rocket), Linum rubrum and album, 
Hawkweed (yellow), Eschscholtzia Mandarin, 
Clarkia elegans, Convolvulus minor, Annual 
Chrysanthemums, and the white and crimson 
Candytuft. I have given you more than twelve 
names, but these will not be too many to choose 
from if you grow them all, ‘as you will want a 
wide range of choice to make a good show. If 
you can get a fairly light loam use no other soil, 
except a little sand to keep it open. If loam is 
not available get the best kitchen garden soil 
youcan. The best fertiliser to use is Peruvian 
guano in liquid form, half an ounce of guano to 
one gallon of water being strong enough, and it 
should be placed in the water to dissolve several 
hours before it is wanted for use. Do not use it 
on any of the plants until you can see the flower- 
buds forming, and then it may be given twice a 
week.—J. C. C. 


151.—White Lily diseased.—Although 
this Lily has been attacked with the same 
disease all over the country, I never heard that 
anyone had attempted to cure it. I have no 
doubt there is a remedy, if one only knew what 
it was. It is my opinion that Fir-tree-oil, used 
according to the directions sent with it, and 
applied with a syringe on the leaves when the 
disease first shows itself, would effect a cure, and 
so would Gishurst Compound, no doubt. As a 
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The Trailing White Cup-flower. 


reason to be. The change should be the means 
of leading us to think more of the many noble 
flowers and fine-leaved plants of the waterside, 
apart from Water Lilies. A great many hand- 
some plants frequent the banks of rivers and 
lakes, and are never seen so well anywhere else. 
The rich soil brought down by rivers is a great 
aid in the growth of waterside plants, and those 
who have never seen them in this their natural 
position have little idea of their beauty or even 
size. Apart from the true water plants, there 
is also a whole series of noble hardy flowers 
which should be massed in natural ways by the 
side of water, like Iris, Meadow-sweet, Loose- 
strife, Globe-flowers, Knotworts, and many 
others, some of them, like the rosy Meadow- 
sweets (Spirzea venusta and S. palmata), flower- 
ing with these Lilies. In such ways we shall get 
gardens of lovely colour and form free from all 
trace of the pastrycook gardener. 





Should there be limits to cultivating the 
Nympheas in the open garden in the north, it 
will be quite easy to keep them in houses in the 
winter and turn them out in the summer. 
Another interesting aspect is what may be done 
in greenhouses and warm houses in cold or un- 
suitable places, and many may in that way 
enjoy their fine forms and lovely colours quite 
near the eye, though the greatest merit of the 
plants is the giving us quite new and beautiful 
pictures in the open garden. The new hybrid 
kinds continue blooming long after our native 
kind has ceased, ‘and from the middle of May to 





nearly the end of October flowers are abundant. 


Engraved 
from a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, 


N. oporata (Sweet Water Lily). 
—This North American species is a 
near ally to N. alba, but has rather 
larger flowers, and borne profusely 
in deep or shallow water from 
Junetillautumn. They are sweetly 
scented, and of various colours, according to 
the variety. The species is found in quite 
stagnant or slow-running streams, and it 
grows readily, being also easily increased by 
division. There are several varieties. N. 0. 
sulphurea has prettily marbled leafage, and the 
long-pointed buds are quite 4 inches in length, 
opening into spreading flowers nearly 8 inches 
across, and of delicious scent. The colour is 
deep yellow. The variety grandiflora has yellow, 
sweet-scented flowers. The large leaves are 
mottled with brown above, but spotted with red 
on the reverse side. N. 0. rosacea has flowers 
about 4 inches across, and are produced freely ; 
they are bright rose in colour, with yellow centre, 
and of sweet fragrance. The petals are narrow, 
the flower being like a pink star floating amongst 
the leaves. N. o. exquisita is a very deep- 
coloured kind, the flower being rich rose-carmine 
—in fact, almost red at the base of the petals. 
Superba is a fine form, with flowers larger than 
those of the type, and minor, as the name 
suggests, is small, but pretty. This is found in 
the ponds of New Jersey. N. o. Caroliniana is 
described by Mr. Gerard, of New Jersey, as the 
finest of the odorata varieties, and is a supposed 
cross between N. odorata rosea and N. alba candi- 
dissima. It has the vigour and freedom of the 
latter, whilst the fragrant flowers, each from 





4 inches to 6 inches across, are delicate salmon- 
rose in colour, deeper in some varieties than 
others. Another form is called N. o. rubra, but 
the name is rather misleading, as it cannot be 
called red. The flowers are pure rose at the 
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base, shading to pink at the edges and tips of 
the petals. It blooms profusely from June till 
late autumn, and the flowers open widely. 
N. o. gigantea is, as its name suggests, a large- 
flowered variety. 

N. pyGmMa@a is the smallest of the Water 
Lilies. It comes from China and Siberia, flower- 
ing before all others, and remaining in beauty 
over a long season. Its leaves are about the size 
of the palm of a man’s hand, and the flowers, 
which consist of four white petals, besides, of 
course, the inner parts, are, when open, only 
about 2 inches across. Helvola is a dainty 
Water Lily raised by M. Latour-Marliac. It is 
a seedling from N. p. alba, and has pale, straw- 
coloured flowers ; the leaves of somewhat oblong 
shape, marked with brown above, and spotted 
with red underneath. 

N. spHaRocarPa (Caspary’s Water Lily). 
—This is called by some a distinct species, and 
others make it a variety of N. alba. It begins 
to flower earlier, and with the water at a lower 
temperature than any other kind. Its flowers 
in size and shape are like those of N. alba, but 
deep rosy-carmine in colour. It comes with a 
flush of flowers in May and 
June, but ceases in summer. 
There are many kinds to 
succeed it, however, and its 
earliness is a great point in 
its favour. M. Maurice Vil- 
morin, in the Revue Horti- 
cole, mentions that: ‘It 
comes into flower sooner 
than any other kind of 
Nymphea and requires a 
considerably less degree of 
warmth in the water to pro- 
duce its finest flowers. It 
prefers to grow in waters 
that are deep, pure, and 
fresh, and its flowers are 
at their best during the 
latter half of the month 
of May, when they attain a 
size little less than that of 
the flowers of N. alba, from 
which they differ in being 
more widely opened. The 
deep rosy-carmine colour 
which characterises the four 
or eight inner petals then 
spreads over nearly all the 
rest, the outer petals, how- 
ever, remaining somewhat 
paler than the others. This 
brilliant suffusion of colour 
preludes, with a brief inter- 
val, the end of the flowering 
season, the interval being 
all the shorterif the weather 
is warm and the plants are 
grown in an aquarium ora 
pool which does not receive 
a supply of running water. 
Under such conditions the 
latest flowers make their 
appearance about the middle 
of June. The root-stock of 
this plant is very thick, 
and increases in length 
rather slowly. It is not quite 
correct to say that it never produces lateral 
shoots, and that, consequently, it cannot be 
propagated by means of offsets, but such shoots 
are rare, as may be judged from the fact that 
during twelve years a very strong plant afforded 
me only two of these lateral shoots. This 
Nymphea is a better seed-producer than any 
other kind, which might be inferred from the 
scantiness with which the root-stock yields 
lateral shoots.” 

N. tusrrosa.—This is a North American 
species, limited in its natural distribution, and 
uncommon in cultivation. It has not the long, 
thick, fleshy root-stock peculiar to most Nym- 
phieas, but instead a thick, fleshy tuberous mass 
of roots ; hence its name. It is, however, easily 
increased, and should be more commonly culti- 
vated. Its flowers, produced in the latter half 
of summerand throughout the autumn, are white, 
larger, longer, and broader in the petal than 
those of other wild species. This fine kind 
blooms over a long season. It can be increased 
readily by division, and is not difficult to grow. 





A note from Swansea.—Are not many 
bulbs and roots far hardier than generally 
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thought to be the case ? 
seeing Potatos left in the ground turn up so 
sound after being frozen through for weeks; 
but I was surprised yesterday to see Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis bulbs, left in by accident, quite 
sound and good; and more than astonished 
to-day when my gardener showed me some 
Lilium auratum bulbs’ which had been left out, 
one in the pot and another quite bare, and 
exposed during all the late severe weather, and 
yet both were throwing up strong shoots—one 
in the pot three strong ones! I have generally 
been told that these plants will not survive an 
Kaglish winter; but we have had one with a 
vengeance, and yet the bulbs I have named 
have come up smiling.—P. Porrer, Bishopston 
Rectory. 





THE OLD BLUE POLYANTHUS. 


IRELAND, with its moist climate and cool 
summer weather, seems to be a very Paradise 
for all the moisture-loving Primrose family. 
In some of the old country-house gardens they 
grow in great profusion; and I know of one 


cultivator who, besides the Old Blue and the 


Crimson Pompadour, boasts of fourteen other | 
Even as it is, thousands of | 
double-flowered Primroses, and hundreds, at 


double varieties. 


least, of Pompadour and Old Blue are exported 
from Ireland to English nurseries every year, 
and yet the demand far exceeds the supply. 
The Old Blue Polyanthus is a very distinet and 
beautiful thing as seen happy and healthy in a 
rich half-shaded corner, as shown in our illustra- 
tion, from a photograph sent by Mr. Mc Walters, 
of Armagh. No one knows how it originated ; 
whether it is a wild form or a chance garden 
seedling—indeed, the same is true of nearly all 
the double Primroses and Polyanthus now 
known to us; and it is not at all unlikely that 
they originally came to us from Normandy and 
Brittany, where they may be often met with as 
edgings around cottage and farm-house gardens, 
just as they were in England, twenty or thirty 
years ago. The Old Blue. bears from three 
to ten flowers of a soft greyish or slate-blue 
colour, with a yellow centre, not nearly so dark 
in tone as shown in our engraving, yellow, as 
is well known to photographers, showing much 
too dark in the print, All the choice double 


I am not astonished at | 


| 








From a photograph sent by 





and single Primroses and Polyanthus like deep 
rich soil, containing plenty of moisture. The 
single Primroses and Polyanthus are easily 
reared in quantity from seed, now obtainable iu 
colours, yellow, white, or coloured; but the 
double forms are only to be increased by careful 
division, and replanting in deep rich earth, and 
in a sheltered and partially-shaded position. 
F. W. BuRBIDGE. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 


Now that the flowers of spring are with us, 
I will give a few hints on suitable plants for the 
house. A house is bereft of a great charm when 
without flowers, and after such a severe winter 
everyone will appreciate them more than ever. 
In the treatment of window plants avoid cold 
draughts, but gentle spring winds will be bene- 
ficial, and the leaves of such things as the 
India-rubber-plant, the splendid Parlour Palm 
(Aspidistra), about which so 
much has been written in 
GARDENING, AraliaSieboldi, 
and the Palms, will require 
careful sponging with tepid 
water to remove dust, as 
it is impossible for plants 
to thrive when their pores, 
so to say, are choked up 
with dust. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS are 
pleasing in a window, but 
the tubers must be started 
in a greenhouse now, and 
the soil should be of loam 
and peat, mixed with fine 
silver sand. Give free drain- 
age, and shade the plants 
from the sun to prevent the 
foliage getting scorched. 
When in flower remove 
them gently tothe window, 
otherwise the blooms will 
fall off. B. Rex is very 
accommodating, and looks 
wellin aroom. A very good 
variety is named Mrs. Bar- 
ron, which has deep olive- 
green foliage, veined with 
crimson. Grouped’ with 
Ferns in a window, not 
much exposed to the sun, 
they look remarkably well. 
As regards basket plants 
for a window, of course, one 
can have the usual Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums ; but 
nothing is more charming 
than the Bellflowers, espe- 
cially C. muralis and C. 
isophylla and its variety, 
whose slender stems are 
smothered with flowers, blue 
in the former, and of purest 
white in the latter. They 
are very easy to grow, and 
come up year after year. 
Cinerarias are bright for a time, also Chinese 
Primulas ; but they are not real window plants, 
requiring a greenhouse some portion of the year. 

The best annual climber for a window is the 
Tropzolum canariense or Canary Creeper. Sow 
seed in the window-box, and it grows quickly 
and luxuriantly, When once started it should 
be supported by string stretching nearly to the 
top of the window. The following is a short 
list of a few good window plants, but in 
purchasing at this seasoa be careful not to get 
highly fed things, as these soon lose their leaves. 
Aspidistra, India - rubber - plant, Corypha 
australis, Aralia Sieboldi, Pteris cretica, and 
its variety alba lineata, P. tremula, P. cristata, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Musk, Campanulas, Cacti, 
and the Sedge (Cyperus alternifolius), besides 
the usual greenhouse things, which can be 
returned to the greenhouse when they have 
done duty in the window. F. 





Aspidistra lurida.—This plant is one of 
the most useful for the embellishment of 
windows, and may be used in any position for 
the beautifying of living-rooms. There is 
scarcely any situation indoors where it is not 
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seen to advantage. Of the few foliage plants 
capable of resisting the evil influence of the air 
of a room in which gas is used there is probably 
no subject to equal this one. If proper care be 
taken in watering the plant it will continue to 
thrive and produce a few extra leaves each year. 
The beauty of the dark green foliage may be 
enriched by keeping the leaves free from dust 
and dirt. A beautiful gloss may be obtained 
by sponging the foliage with milk, or, better 
still, the white ofanegg. The plant, when kept 
clean and carefully overlooked periodically, 
well repays the attention given to it. It is 
frequently called the Parlour Palm and rightly 
deserves the title. Any reader desirous of 
possessing a plant to last for years should secure 
one without delay. The variegated form known 
as Aspidistra lurida variegata is much sought 
after and admired. The variegation of the 
leaves lends additional beauty to them, and the 
constitution of this one not being quite so good as 
the original, necessitates more attention to keep 
it in proper condition. Repotting very rarely 
is needed, and only when the pots are very full 
of roots. The early spring is the best time 
when this operation should be carrried out, and 
the compost should be made up as follows: 
Two parts nice loam, one part leaf-mould and 
broken charcoal, and sand freely mixed with the 
other ingredients to keep the compost porous 
and sweet. Several capital plants have from 


time to time been exhibited at the London | 


meetings of the National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association, this at once proving its use- 
fulness as a decorative foliage plant, as 
in almost every instance the member ex- 
hibiting it has not possessed a greenhouse 
or conservatory.—D. B. CRANE, 





FRUIT. 


GOOD OCTOBER PEARS. 
THERE is a number of excellent Pears in 
season during October, but none equal 
to the good old Marie Louise, so well 
known for its delicious flavour and 
general excellence. Unfortunately, in 
the colder portions of the kingdom a 
wall with a good aspect is essential to 
bring the fruit to perfection, but in the 
more favoured portions of our country 
really grand fruit is obtained from trees 
grown out in the open in bush, standard, 
and other forms. A fine example of 
Marie Louise is the subject of the illus- 
tration. Growing by the side of a path 
its length is 20 feet, by 4 feet high, and it 
gives proof of considerable cultural skill 
by its crop of fruit and healthy foliage. 
There are many walls now covered with 
Pears of indifferent quality that might 
with advantage be planted with the above 
variety. The season for this splendid Pearmight 
be prolonged considerably by planting in various 
positions, so that the fruit would ripen at 
different times; by that mode Marie Louise 
Pears may be secured until the end of November. 
To get this variety in its best form the fruit 
should not be gathered until it is really not safe 
to leave it any longer on the trees fur fear of 
falling. If picked before the fruit is quite ready 
the flavour degenerates, and is not so rich as it 
would have been if the fruit had been allowed 
to remain a little longer on the trees. A little 
frost does not appear to have any bad effect on 
the fruit, as I have frequently had it out when 
the Dahlias have been cut down by cold, 
and the flavour was quite as good as could be 
desired. 

Louise Bonne of Jersey is such a well-known 
variety of sterling merit that we may give 
it next place to Marie Louise. Opinions will 
always differ, as tastes are so dissimilar, but 
there can be no question as to the high position 
this variety holds, owing to its excellent flavour, 
handsome appearance, and great value for 
private use or market. The tree forms an admir- 
able bush or any other form of tree, is hardy and 
remarkably prolific, often bearing good crops when 
other varieties fail. Beurré Hardy occupies a 
high position as an October or early November 
Pear, as it is a delicious fruit, of large size, 
and good appearance. The tree forms a 
well-shaped bush or pyramid, and is a very 
heavy cropper, requiring liberal thinning to 
get the fruit to full size. Cordon trees pro- 





duce magnificent examples—in fact, few if any 
varieties equal Beurré Hardy grown in this 
form. Beurré Superfin is one of the best 
flavoured Pears in cultivation, and is worthy of 
a place on every wall where Pears are grown. 
In the open quarters it has not succeeded very 
well with me, being a shy grower and bearer, 
but on walls, as stated, it leaves nothing to be 
desired. The fruit is in season from the begin- 
ning of October to the beginning of November, 
but require careful watching, as decay sets in 
rapidly when once started. Forabout ten years 
Marie Louise d’Uccle has been the most prolific 
Pear I grow. A few trees grown as cordons on 
a south wall are also extremely fertile, and bear 
very large and handsome fruit. If allowed to 
remain on the tree until fully ripe, the fruit 
will keep sound well into November, and be of 
very good quality. Gansel’s Bergamot is an ex- 
cellent variety if grown on a wall, cropping well 
and producing fruit of a very rich flavour and 
of fairsize. he fruit is not so good from trees 
grown in bush form. Emile d’Heyst is worthy 
of extended cultivation, The fruit is of mode- 
rate size, very rich and sugary, and the tree 
bears profusely in any form. Comte de Lamy, 
one of the best October Pears grown, runs 
Marie Louise closely if grown on warm soils. 


The fruit is rather small, but of most delicious | 


flavour, and worthy of a place in the choicest 
collection. The tree forms a good bush or cor- 
den and crops freely, particularly if protected 
from cold winds. W. 
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this Apple last August being sold at the seaside 
at 2d. apiece, a good return to the grower if he 
could command half that price where grown. It 
may be classed as a large Codlin, as it much 
resembles that type, having a white flesh of brisk 
acid flavour. It is useless for keeping, but may 
with advantage be grown where Lord Suffield 
fails, as it is not so particular as to soil or the 
way in which it is grown, being of a robust 
growth with large foliage. For grafting on 
worthless kinds it is one of the best, as it soon 
comes into bearing. —W. 


Treatment of Peach-trees in pots.— 
Please inform me what treatment I should give 
Peach-trees in 13-inch pots? Should I disbud 
them, and stop or pinch the young growth, and 
when to put them outside to ripen ?—Scorcu 
AMATEUR. 


* * Peach-trees in pots require more pinch- 
ing than trees on a trellis. You do not say 
what stage your trees are in, as disbudding 
should begin at the earliest moment possible 
after the bloom is set. As pot trees must not 
be crowded, you will require to disbud freely. 
Leave a shoot or bud at the base of last year’s 
wood, another above the fruit, and one a little 
higher ; but the last may be removed after the 
fruit is ripe. As the latter swells, pinch the 


one above the fruit to the third or fourth joint, 
| and in case of wood not fruiting, leave a strong 
shoot at base, and one higher up, the one at the 
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base) bing the frutin next year. 








Marie Louise Pear-tree 


Apple Northern Greening.—Although | 


an old Apple, this is valuable for late use and 
a fair cropper, succeeding well as a standard. 
In thin gravelly soil the fruits do not attain 
such a large size as those produced in Kent or 
more favourable Apple districts. They are 
usually of medium size. Though a late Apple, 
it is of first-rate quality, and with me a heavy 
cropper. It is ovate in shape, dark green, very 
firm, acid, and the best kind for cooking after 
many other late kinds are over. The tre2 is of 
free, but not strong growth, making a medium- 
sized pyramid, but it is more valuable as an 
orchard tree orstandard. There are few Apples 
which fruit so well in damp positions as this, 
due to its lateness and free growth. There are 
several varieties even of this kind, as the fruit 
of some young trees I saw last year as the 
true Northern Greening was over by the end of 
December, whilst the real thing is in season 
from November to May. I used to store the 
fruits in heaps in an old unused ice-house, and 
they were not moved until May. They kept 
well with this rude storage, no straw or cover- 
ing being used. ‘The fruits were not gathered 
until as late as possible before being stored.— 
G. 

Apple Lord Grosvenor for cordons. 
—This is a well-flavoured fruit for cooking and 
very early. Asa cordon it has never failed to 
crop, no matter what the season. For towns I 
do not know a better cooking kind, as it does 





well under adverse conditions, giving large 
fruits in quantity. Isaw a large quantity of 





You see, you require to disbud and pinch als. 
Your second question we presume refers to 
ripening of trees, not fruit; if you mean fruit 
we would advise ripening indoors, and to ripen 
the wood allow the trees to remain under glass 
till the wood is well matured. To do this give 
plenty of air, food, and moisture. It is also 
advisable to plunge the pots to prevent the roots 
drying and save watering. 


Strawberry Scarlet Queen. — There 
can be no doubt as to the quality of this 
Strawberry. Itisin this respect far ahead of 
Noble, is of vigorous growth, crops well, 
though the individual berries do not come quite 
so big as those of Noble and Sir J. Paxton, and 
is very early. The berries are firm, travel well, 
and, if required, the small ones can be used for 
preserving, for which purpose Noble and some 
other kinds are not at all suitable. Those who 
want a well-flavoured early Strawberry should 
grow Scarlet Queen.—ByYFLEET. 


Treatment of Vine-borders (2. ).— 
You did the work at the wrong season ; now and 
later on is the time to give additions to outside 
borders. We do not advise more food other 
than in the way of liquid, and at the right 
season—that is, when the Vines are in full leaf 
and the bunches set. Liquid-manure used then 
will do much good ; but as to when toapply the 
liquid you must be guided by the weather, if 
wet or dry, or very warm. If well drained, 
Vine-borders require more moisture than is 
often given them, and from May to September 
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you may water freely with liquid-manure, at 
first mixed with water, but later in a stronger 
state. As you have plenty of the liquid, why 
use guano? And in using foods of any kind you 
must be guided by the growth of your Vines. 
If they are inclined to make long joints use less 
food, give air, freely watering with pure water. 

Injured Vines (A Learner ).—Your Vines 
are infested by mealy-bug, and it is a terrible 
pest. You had better remove all loose bark, 
then wash the Vines with strong soft-soap and 
warm water; when dry paint every portion, well 
rubbing into the crevices with a brush with the 
following mixture: 3 oz. Gishurst compound, a 
wineglassful of coal-tar, and sufficient clay and 
tepid water to make the mixture like paint ; 
failing Gishurst, use soft-soap and sulphur mixed 
in warm water, with the tar as advised. After 
planting keep the Vine rods dry for a short 
time. The bug appears when the Vines are in 
full leaf, and if you keep a sharp look out then 
and get a soft painter’s brush, dipped in paraffin 
or turpentine, just touching the insect, not wet- 
ting the wood, you will clear the pest. You 
must prune the Vines at once, as it is full late, 
toa good bud. Cut in new wood of last year 
and disbud to one bud. See ‘‘Garden Work ” 
from week to week. 





TRHES AND SHRUBS. 
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SHRUBS UNINJURED BY FROST. 


I ENcLOsE a list of shrubs which have withstood 
the frost unharmed this winter. They were 
quite unprotected, except two of the Roses, 
which were rather delicate and newly planted. 
The things that have suffered most with us 
are the Escallonias, Laurustinus, Berberis and 
Myrtles (which we have usually kept quite well 
through the winter). Euonymus (various), Ley- 
cesteria, Spirzea (Willow-leaved), S. arizfolia, 
Deutzia, Forsythia, Weigela, Lilac, Laburnum, 
Clematis montana, Japanese Honeysuckle, 
Roses, Fuchsias, Hydrangea, Syringa, Hollies 
(various), Privet, Olearia Haasti have stood well. 
We have lost nearly all our Wallflowers and 
many Pansies.—G., LLANFAIRFECHAN. 


Perhaps it would be interesting to your 
readers to hear what effect the late frost had on 
plants in Anglesey. All the following were 
killed—viz , Wallflowers (single), Stocks, Snap- 
dragons, and Pentstemons; nothing else seems to 
be hurt at all. Double Wallflowers and all her- 
baceous plants are in good health, also named 
Roses, planted in November, are in good health, 
and those planted a week before the frost, 
amongst them Maréchal Niel and W. A. Richard- 
son, etc. Although planted out on a S.E. 
border, all the bulbs are coming up well. Many 
things died in the greenhouse and also in the 
house. All the Dahlia roots got frozen, and 
there is a general complaint about the Potatos. 
The recent storm did not visit us, so we lost 
nothing by that. Snowdrops and Daffodils 
are in full bloom.—Joun R. CHAMBERS. 








ORCHIDS. 


ADA AURANTIACA. 


ONE of the brightest coloured Orchids in flower 
at the present time is now making a brilliant 
display in the nurseries of Messrs. Laing and 
Son, at Forest-hill, where it is charmingly 
grouxed with other cool-growing kinds, such as 
Odontoglossum crispum, Cypripedium insigne 
in variety, and many others. When soarranged 
the blossoms are exceedingly attractive, and 
form a pleasing contrast to the white, rose, 
yellow, and brown shades of other plants, 
Everyone with a small greenhouse which can be 
heated sufficiently during the winter to exclude 
che frost can grow this plant to perfection. In 
its natural habitat it is found growing in New 
xrenada, under similar conditions to O. crispum, 
shriving at an altitude of over 8,000 feet, 
ind it produces its blooms during the early 
pring. This bright little plant has been in our 
yardens for about forty years, and costs little. 
The pseudo-bulbs are narrowly oblong, about 
‘inches high, and furnished with long lanceo- 
ate leaves, from between which the long, arching 
acemes of bloom appear. These each support 
, dozen or more of bright orange-scarlet coloured 
lossoms, which are produced freely, continuing 
n perfection for several weeks, the distinct 


shade of colour making it very valuable as an 
exhibition plant when grouped with other kinds, 
It should be grown in pots with good drainage, 
using a mixture of good fibrous peat and Sphag- 
num Moss, and kept moderately moist through- 
out the year. M. B. 





THE CASTOR-OIL-PLANT. 


Tue Castor-oil-plant (Ricinus communis), is 
much used in subtropical gardening, and is a 
quick-growing thing, well adapted for all 
gardens where there is sufficient space for each 
plant. The Ricinus is a good plant for making 
bold and noble beds near those of the more 
brilliant flowers, and tends to vary the flower 
garden finely. It is not well to associate it 
closely with bedding plants, in consequence of 
the strong growth and shading power of the 
leaves. It is a good plan to make a compact 
group of the plant in the centre of some wide 
circular bed and to surround it with a band of a 
dwarfer subject say the Aralia or Caladium, and 
then finish with whatever arrangement of the 
flowering plants may be most admired. A bold 
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end of June they may be planted out perman- 
ently in the open ground ; the more sheltered 
the situation the better. Dig out holes for 
them, in the bottom of which place a few fork- 
fuls of manure; if from a warm manure-bed, so 
much the better. Plant and water with soft 
rain-water, and mulch the surface with manure. 
During hot weather liberal supplies of manure- 
water will be of great benefit. 

The best varieties are sanguineus (see cut), 
borboniensis, Gibsoni (a very fine dark variety ), 
giganteus, viridis (of a uniform lively green 
colour), insignis, africanus, macrophyllus, atro- 
purpureus, and sanguinolentus, all of which are 
forms of R. communis, a native of the East 
Indies. 





FERNS. 


A FEW GRACEFUL FERNS. 


I RECENTLY noticed in a collection in the neigh- 
bourhood of London some very fine examples of 
Ferns, which, when grown as specimen plants, 
cannot fail to attract much admiration, on 






The Castor-oil-plant (Ricinus communis). 


and striking centre may be obtained, while 
the effect of the flowers is much enhanced, 
especially if the planting be nicely graduated 
and tastefully done. For such groups the 
varieties of the Castor-oil-plant are not likely 
to be surpassed. They require a bed of very 
rich, deep earth to make themattain great dimen- 
sions and beauty ; but in all parts, and with 
ordinary attention, grow well. In order to 
raise the plants a brisk hot-bed is needed in 
March, in which to plunge the pots of rich light 
soil in which the seeds are sown. The pots 
should be well drained, and the soil be pressed 
down tolerably firm with a little finely sifted 
soil over the seeds. Afterwards a good water- 
ing should be given. When the plants are 
large enough, pot them singly into 4-inch pots 
in soil composed of sandy loam and leaf-mould 
or rotted manure; keep them in a warm, 
moist temperature, and also keep them well 
supplied with water at the roots. Remove, 
when the roots have reached the sides of 
the pots, into 6-inch or 8-inch pots. About 
the end of May gradually inure them to a cool 
temperature, and after a few weeks place them 
in a sheltered position out-of-doors, By the 





account of their beautiful and elegant appear- 
ence. Moreover, Ferns and other foliage plants 
are even more useful to amateurs than flowering 
plants, which only last in perfection for a few 
weeks ; whereas in the case of the former they 
may be had in full beauty throughout the year ; 
and it would, indeed, be difficult to find many 
who do not admire this lovely family of plants. 
The kinds I now refer to are those with pendu- 
lous fronds, and which may be used for orna- 
menting the fernery or houses with good effect, 
whilst when cultivated in baskets and suspended 
so that their graceful foliage may hang down, 
they may be thus seen to the best advantage. 
Another very pretty effect is produced when 
planted in the tops of dead Tree-Fern-stems, 
and amongst those I recently noticed were 
many,so grown. A few of the best kinds for 
this purpose may possibly be of interest to my 
readers, and although space will not permit of a 
long list, the following may be taken as good 
kinds well adapted for this purpose. 

ASPLENIUM FLACCIDUM is one of the finest in 
this genus, and may be grown well in a com- 
paratively cool temperature. It is a very hardy 
species, and will often produce fine arching 
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fronds almost 3 feet in length, and is equally ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. attempts generally end in failure. There is a 
suitable for baskets or for planting upon rock- | Paw plants are more useful to the amateur gar- difficulty in propagating these plants. A shoot 
work. Amongst the Maiden-hairs, perhaps dener than the above—more widely known here and there may be cut away from the grow- 
| ing specimen, put Into a small pot, and stood 


ADIANTUM CILIATUM is the best, being seen at perhaps, as Geraniums. They are cheap, easy 
the greatest advantage when suspended rather | ¢5 cultivate, and especially showy. To those 
above the level of the eye, being both very | about making a start with them, or wishing to 
pretty and interesting. This spect?s should be | enrich their collections with newer sorts, it is 
cultivated in a basket, and will succeed best in | ,qyisable to purchase them as rooted plants, 
a stove temperature. rit either in small pots or with the soil shaken off 
NEPHROLEPIS DAVALLIOIDES 18 most useful | ¢, go by post. The latter is an excellent method 
kind, of very elegant and drooping habit, | of obtaining a supply, as in the young state 
and when well established will produce they readily establish themselves in new soil. 
fronds between 5 feet and 6 feet in length. Unpack the plants directly they are received, 
These larger ones are even more beautiful | ond loge no time in potting them. Use small 
than when seen growing In 2 smaller state. | nots and a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
or ferneries 1b 18 especially adapted, a8 16} sand. Press the earth in firmly, and for a few 
will thrive well upon the nearly bare rocks, days be sparing with water at the roots. They 
2 providing the atmosphere is kept in @ nice moist | wil] take to the new soil quicker if a little 
condition. Another of this genus, and one that | armth be afforded. So soon as new leaves 
will grow well with little attention, is N. exal- | form place them on » shelf, or somewhere not 
tata, a very popular plant, and which 1s a fine | too far from the glass, to provide growth of a 
free-growing kind ; in fact, it will often grow 1 | sturdy character ‘ 
large quantities from self-sown spores upon 2] RyPorTrinG should be done early, and at this 
damp wall, and when in a well-elevated position | .pift use 5-inch pots. Uactalaaeds plants may 
os exceedingly beautiful. ; : be grown in these pots, one of the principal 
POOR SADE RADICANS.—-This species makes | items to avoid in the case of Pelargoniums being 
a grand specimen plant, and one of the prettiest | nots of large dimensions. I have tried all kinds 
I have seen was growing 1n the trunk of an old | 6¢ goils for these subjects, and do not like any- 
Tree-Fern, where it had plenty of room to | thing so well as pure loam. This material, so 
develop its graceful foliage to perfection. It is| often mentioned in gardening matters, is turf 
also very suitable for either pots or baskets, and | gut from Grass-land and partially rotted by 
will succeed in a cool temperature, which is} peing laid in a heap. It varies, of course, but 
certainly a great advantage. we the moat coveted is that of a yellow colour. 
DAVALLIA TENUIFOLIA and its varieties are|[oam assists a sturdy short-jointed growth 
also exceedingly handsome when grown in bas- | gesirable in successful Pelargonium culture for 
kets ; but these plants require the temperature | this plant is so liable to make soft wood ‘and 
BEga Etoye! LO: 8G0 them in perfection. The |jeaves. Pass the soil through a coarse sieve, 
pinne are finely divided, and the fronds are pro- | and, if of a clayey nature, mix a little sand with 
duced in profusion, thus quickly making a fine | jt, put not otherwise. One good-sized piece of 
iH speouen : crock may be put over the hole for drainage, and 
These, to which many more could be added, | over this put a handful of finely broken bones. 
make a fine display even In the dullest weather, | This is of great help, and if not obtained in the 
which effect cannot be produced by any | form mentioned mix 1 lb. bone-dust to a bushel 
other plants, and when surrounded with Sela-| of the earth. Pot firmly. It is not easy to 
ginellas, or a piece of Lygodium scandens placed | overdo this item, our object being to provide a 
in the same receptacle, are very ornamental and | hard as well as limited root-run. Give the soil 
lasting objects. J.J.  |a good watering, and return the plants to their 
a i Lr ee position near the glass. If the shoots grow 
he 104.—Ferns ina Wardian case. _The | more than 6 inches high without furnishing 
Jferns would do much better in a mixture of side-growths, take out the tips, as well as all 
rough peat, sand, and leaf-mould in the War- | bloom-trusses, and as the spring advances allow 
dian case, without the pots, which will algo | abundance of air to reach the plants. Attend 
look unsightly. The case should also be well-|regularly to watering. On sunny days each 
drained with small broken crocks, cinders, and | plant will need a supply, and be sure when it is 
sharcoal, covered with a layer of Sphagnum given that enough is poured into the pots 
Moss, in a living state, raising little heaps ‘n|to thoroughly moisten the ball, but during 
the middle and at the corners by these means. dull weather examine the pot by tapping to 
Filmy Ferns (Hymenophyllum_ scabrum, H. | make sure water is required before any be 
Tunbridgense, H. demissum, H. flabellatum, | given. It is easy to overwater plauts in pots, 
and Trichomanes reniforme, T. Kraussi, T. even such a subject as the common “‘ Geranium.” 
scandens, T. pyxidiferum, &c.) will do well in| The plants should now be bushy specimens with 
a ease without much air, being turned out of | several shoots, and we must determine whether 
small pots into suitable soil above the Sphagnum | large ones to bloom later in the year be the 
Moss, and kept moist with tepid water. But if | object, or whether we shall have the flowering 
the Maiden-hairs (Adiantums), Pterises, and period at once. If the former course be adopted 
hardier Ferns (which are really more decorative) | 0n® more potting is necessary, but the shift may 
are grown they must be allowed an opening at not be in pots larger than 7-inch or 8-inch dia- 
the top of the case for moisture to pass off safely, | meter. In this case, too, continue to pinch out 
or else they will gradually mildew away. The | all flower buds as they appear, and also use a 
Filmy Ferns would do better in a dark corner similar compost to that already used. The large 
than in a window, but the other named kinds | plants, again, will grow more satisfactorily if 
should have some light, not much sunshine, | put into the open air. Stand the pots on slates 
however ; neither of them need fire-heat, except | OF boards to prevent worms from entering the 


near the glass, or in the summer may be placed 
entirely in the open. The plants, again, when 
past their flowering period may be cut back, 
and the cuttings rooted. These will furnish 
young ones for the following year, and as the 
old roots get scraggy or too big will replace the 
same when thrown away, it being advisable to 
depend on young, vigorous growth for fine 
trusses of bloom rather than that of an aged and 
weakly character. 

Varinties.—A proper selection of varieties 
is not the least important phase, as hundreds of 
sorts obtain names which, to an ordinary 
observer who may take a small amount of 
interest in this flower, show very little dis- 
tinction indeed. But there are some which 
stand out from the rest in beauty, and in their 
particular_shade of colouring cannot well be 
beaten. John L. Baldwin, scarlet, white eye 5 
Mrs. Robert Cannell, salmon ; Mrs. D. Rothera, 
light salmon, very fine; H. Cannell, jun., 
crimson; Sir Percivale, white; Mr. Calvat, 
crimson, white eye, extra fine; Rev. F. D 
Brett, scarlet ; Duchess of Portland, pink ; 
Mascagni, mottled salmon; Swanley, single 
white; Mrs. H. J. Jones, blue shaded ; Lady 
Brooke, blush-white. The above form a first- 
rate dozen singles. A few choice doubles are : 
F. V. Raspail Improved, by far the finest dark 
red yet raised ; Golden Rain, orange-red ; 
White Abbey, good: Nydia, pink tinted ; 
Gloire de France, mottled salmon ; Lord Hart- 
ington, cerise shade, Good winter-flowering 
kinds include Lord Rosebery, crimson ; Radha, 
rosy-scarlet ; Mrs. W. Wright, magenta shade ; 
Princess Maud of Wales, pink ; Lady Rosebery, 
salmon; Swanley White; Turtle’s Surprise, 
scarlet double ; Hermine, white double. 
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HARDY BORDER FLOWERS FOR POTS. 


Tu use of very many hardy shrubs for house 
and conservatory decoration is largely on the 
increase, both in the quantity used and the 
increased number of varieties utilised for the 
purpose. Another useful class for pot-work— 
viz., hardy herbaceous plants, is not so 
generally used. They. may not be required 
where plenty of glass is available to provide 
more tender things, but they are certainly well 
worth the attention of all gardeners who have 
to furnish a plentiful and constant supply of 
flowers and whose accommodation is limited. 
Violas, border Carnations, and Daffodils have 
been previously referred to in connection with 
this, and excellent plants they make. Plantsfrom 
a good strain of Polyanthus associate well with 
Violas and Daffodils, and seedlings of these 
should be placed in very small pots so soon as 
they can be handled, to be afterwards transferred 
to 5-inch pots and wintered with other things in 
a cold frame. The hardy Primulas, especially 
the varieties of P. Sieboldi, can be utilised in a 
similar way. When the stock of that very use- 
ful plant, Aspidistra lurida variegata, is limited, 
excellent substitutes may be found in the varie- 
gated forms of Funkia ovata, and F, undulata, 
‘whilst later in the season masses of F. subcordata 
grandiflora in large pots or tubs are grand alike 
Fi flower and foliage. A list of the Campanulas 
suitable for pots would include many different 
forms of this flower, among others the trailing 
varieties, the stately pyramidalis and the lovely 
double persicifolia. Of all hardy flowers 
used for cutting I do not know anything 
so charming as well - developed spikes of 
the old London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), 
and this should certainly be included in the list 
for pot work. Nearly the same remarks apply 
to several of the Meadow-sweets ; the fine white 
plumes are beautiful for tall vases. Spirea 
almata alba, astilboides, and Ulmaria are three 
good varieties. Schizostylis coccinea is so well 
known that any reference to its ‘value as a pot- 
plant is unnecessary. I have found some of the 
Starworts very useful, especially those late- 
flowering varieties that with careful handling 
will come in with a batch of late Chrysanthe- 
mums and associate admirably with these either 
as pot-plants or ina cut state. Preference should 
be given to varieties of good habit ard that are 
not over tall. Diffusus horizontalis, Datschi, 
and pendulus are three thoroughly good sorts 


during frosty weather, and they would be better | bottoms. Select a sunny position and place the 
in a sitting-room or bedroom than in the specimens well apart. They may be returned 
kitchen, except in winter frost. Pteris Victorize | to the greenhouse three or four weeks before 
is a very pretty Fern of dwarf growth, with | wanted in full bloom and these will form a 
silvery ribs to its dark-green fronds ; Pteris | capital succession to those grown in the smaller 
serrulata cristata is an elegant crested Fern ; sized pots which will have passed their best 
Adiantum cuneatum, A. fragrantissimum, and | after midsummer. When the bloom-trusses are 
{ A. pedatum may be selected as amongst the allowed to remain to develop use stimulants to 
best Maiden-hairs ; Lomaria gibba and Lomaria | further high culture. Ammonia in its various 
eI glabella are very distinct and handsome for the | forms is excellent for the Pelargonium. Soot- 
centre, and the pretty climbing Fern, Lygodium water, guano-water, or liquid from farm-yard 
scandens, can be grown to wreathe the top of the | manures are generally obtainable, and the rule 
case. There are also beautiful Selaginellas of weak and often rather than strong doses is one 
many kinds which are suitable for this case ; | that must be enforced. To throw energy into 
perhaps the two most handsome are §. czsia|the bloom-trusses the leaves and stems above 
arborea, with metallic blue fronds, and 8. Kraus- | them may be pinched away. 
siana aurea, of a golden yellow tint; a small| PELARGONIUMSFOR WINTER-FLOWERING should 
plant of a brightly-coloured foliage Begonia | not be allowed to bloom during the summer. 
(such as Arthur Malet or Monsieur Hardy) | Outdoor culture and restricted root room 
makes a cha "ming variety of tint, as the leaves|are the methods for this end; but I would 
are rose-pii k, mottled with green ; Blechnum | not advise persons near the fogs and smoke 
occidenta'e is a Fern with fronds ofapale coral-|of large towns to attempt the winter- 
pink when they first unfurl, also valuable in this | blooming of Zonals, unless a specially-con- 
way.—l. L. R. structed greenhouse be given them ; such 
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so is ericoides, but this is a trifle earlier. 
Having enumerated a few out of the many 
good things suitable for the purpose, I should 
like to add a word of caution to those who 
decide to start their culture. They must be 
thoroughly well done. The fact that they are 
hardy plants will not justify rough handling, 
ignorance of the soil likely to suit them, or, in- 
deed, of their individual . requirements in every 
shape and form. Thus, while on one hand good 
stuff cannot be expected if a start is made from 
a poor weakly stock, on the other, close atten- 
tion to propagation and potting will be of little 
availif discriminationis not shown intheselection 
of a site for the summer growth of such things, 
for instance, as the Spirzeas and Funkias. Good 
results doubtless follow the lifting of clumps if 
the operation is carefully performed and they 
have not been too long established without any 
removal, but the majority of the above-men- 
tioned subjects when required for this special 
purpose will be best if the cuttings, eyes, or 


offsets, as the case may be, are either started in 
pots or in some specially prepared border or 
frame from which they can be lifted without 
the case of the 
Carnations, strong layers may be lifted and 


injury to the roots. In 


potted as soon as they can be obtained. 
E. BuRRELL, Claremont, 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 





one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eviror of 


GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 


The name and address of the sender are reared in 


addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

weries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 


ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 


oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 


pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 


should mention the number in which they appeared. 





201.—Dahlias for cutting.—Kindly 


most suitable for cutting for the house ?—-Mary. 


202.—-Management of Mushrooms.—I should 
be much obliged if you could give mea few hints as to the 
management of Mushrooms? When ought the spawn to 


be planted ?—C. 8. M. C. 


203.—Ants and Chinese Primulas.—From under- 
neath my Chinese PrimulasI every morning sweep up about 
a tablespoonful of ants, and as there are none anywhere else, 
I should be glad if you or any of your readers could tell 
me whether these Primulas are likely to be the cause of 
death ? I have always grown Primulas, but have never 


noticed this before.—TorsHaM. 


204.—_Leaves of Tropzolum tricolorum 
turning yellow.—I should be much obliged if you 


could tell me why the leaves of my Tropzolum always 


turn yellow when the plants are just coming into flower? 
Each year they have done the same, and though I haye 
tried the plants this year in a greenhouse, which has been 
less heated than the one they were in before, it has made 
no difference. Now that they are in full flower they are 
quite spoilt by the yellow leaves.—EVELINE DAVIES. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 


205.—Worms in lawns (Lawn Grass).—Place a 
large tub near, fill it full of water, and drop in a couple 
of lumps of lime. When the lime is dissolved, water the 
lawn with the liquid. Water will only carry a certain 
amount of lime. Gather up the worms when they come 
to the top of the turf. 


206.—Asters for show (G. W. R.).—Collections of 
Asters, distinct varieties, are understood to mean a certain 
number of distinct coloured blooms of any particular class 
that may be named in the prize schedule, generally 
worded in this way: 18 Quilled Asters, distinct, and so on 
for all the other classes. 


207.—Mangolds and Swedes (Allotment).— 
Mangold seeds should be sown immediately ; the Globe 
varieties are the best for a strong clay soil. Swedes should 
be sown about the middle of May; the Defiance Purple- 
top Swede is an excellent variety. It is necessary that the 
clay soil be thoroughly well worked. 

208.—Spent Hops and Pansies (Pansy).—Spent 
Hops may be useful to mix with stiff, clayey soil in which 
Pansies are to be grown; but in light soils good rotten 
manure would be far preferable. Hops would, in such a 
case, make a good mulching or top-dressing to exclude the 
burning rays of the summer sun from the roots 


209.—Planting Mulberry-trees (M. B.).—The 
best time to plant these trees is in the autumn, and the 
same care should be bestowed on the operation as all good 
cultivators give to other fruit-trees ; pruning will not be 
necessary, except to cut out a badly placed shoot or 
ena. In bad climates the Mulberry is worth a place on 
awa 


210,—Birds eating Red Currant buds (Mm. G@.). 
—To prevent birds eating the buds of Red Currants, mix 
some freshly-slaked lime with Quassia-water.. The Quassia- 
chips are soaked and the water used for the lime, The 


only aeicuny. is in wet weather the mixture loses it 
ou will find there is less trouble now, as there 


bitterness. 
ls more green food for birds. 


211.—Raising Sunflowers (Amateur).—These 


should be raised in a gentle heat, and the young plants, 


being pricked singly into small pots, should, after a little 
If sown 
outdoors now, though the seed would no doubt grow, the 


hardening, be planted out in the open ground. 


plants would be late, and all the seed may not germinate. 


212.—Unhealthy Palm and Aspidistra 
(7. H.).—It is difficult to tell froma leaf as to the con- 
dition of the plants ; but as there is no insect upon them, 
we should think that the plants want repotting. This you 
If root- 
bound transfer to a size larger, and use a good, loamy soil, 


can easily ascertain by taking one out of the pots. 


with a few crocks in the bottom of each pot for drainage 


Pot firmly, and, if possible, give the plants artificial heat 


until established again. 


213.—Artificial manures (Amateur).—The man- 
ures you mention are excellent for root crops, and specially 
the kainit, the phosphate of lime and soda for growing or 
If you use these latter you need not apply 
salt, and much depends upon the condition of the land as 
We should say it would not be 
required if you use the above liberally. Use the first freely 


green crops. 
to the necessity for lime. 


in the soil at planting, the latter as a surface dressing. 














222.—Preserving Hollyhocks and Sweet 
Williams.—Is it any use to preserve Hollyhocks and 
Sweet Williams that had the disease last year badly, thouzh 
apparently starting well at present ?—F. S. K. 


*,* Yes, certainly, as they may flower fairly well this 
season. Hollyhocks are always more or less affected with 
disease. 

223.—Plants for shady beds.—Will someone 
kindly suggest suitable bedding plants for a bed facing 
east, which only gets two or three hours’ sun in the morn- 
ing during the summer months ?—J. B., Halifax. 

*,* You should certainly try Pansies, which like shade, 
and we have now many charming tufted varieties. The 
Dwarf Seabious, Herbaceous Lobelias, and Mimulus will 
also do well ; but Pansies are the chief things to plant. 


224.—Treatment of Bamboos.—My Bamboos are 
apparently quite dead after the frost. Are they likely to 
start again from the roots, or shall I remove them entirely ? 
—F. S. K. 


*.* Leave the Bamboos alone by all means. Do not 
remove the old stems, and when young growth begins give 
& top-dressing of well-decayed manure or leaf-mould. 


225.—Zine for garden paths.—I am thinking of 
putting plain, stout, zinc round garden paths instead of 
tiles. Do you know of any objection ?—A. 

*.* We know of no objection except the great one of the 
extreme ugliness of such an edging. Plants would 
certainly refuse to grow over such material. Why not 
have some soft stone, and let such pretty th ings as Mossy 
Saxifrage, Stonecrop, etc., creep over them? 


226.—Repotting Camellias.—I have some Camel- 
lias that have not bloomed this year, and have no signs of 
buds. They have made new green shoots in greenhouse, 
night temperature 45 degs., day, 70 degs. to 80 degs. 
Should I repot them? What should Ido to makethem 
bloom next year? They are old plants.—Marcu. 


214.—Climbing plants (7. B.).—Certainly include 
Clematis Jackmani, which is a. very fine climber by 
reason of its deep blue flowers, and you can have the 
Virginian Creeper, for preference Veitch’s, or some of the 






*,.* Give a good top-dressing of peat with ample drainage, 
and make the soil very jirm. Keep the plants close for a 
time after this to encourage new growth. 


All communications 


Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 


ive me the 
names of about twelve Dahlias—Oactus and Pompon— 


beautiful Vines, as the Labrusca, which has lovely tints in 
yellow-flowered Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Honeysuckles, Rose Gloire de Dijon, and Ivy 
Emerald Gem, or green, as it is sometimes called, would 


autumn. Jasmines, the 


also succeed. 


215.—Flue in bad order (R.).—The flue is choked 
Many flues are also often made so small 


up in some way. 
at the fire-door that it is impossible to get up a steady heat. 


We would advise you to look through the pages of GARDEN- 
ING, where you will find several suitable boilers advertised, 
You should have 
two rows of 4-inch pipes, or three of 3-inch, as there is no 
gain in hard firing the latter; or two 3-inch flows and one 


Do not err in purchasing one too small. 


return would do well. 


216.—Grafted Rose dying (August Reiser),—You 
had performed the operation of grafting fairly well, but we 
think the stock was severely affected by frost, and also 
The graft of Rose-wood also 
A sudden glare of sun 
It would have 
been better to afford at least 10 degs, above the tempera- 
We find it difficult to decide the 
true cause of many failures, because they are so numerous, 


kept too dry at the root. 
seems to be frost-bitten and dry. 
with dry roots would soon cause failure. 
ture you name (55 degs.). 


and sufficient details are not given. 


217.—Daffodil bulbs not flowering (M. H. D.). 
—Those who grow these bulbs for sale do not grow them 
in clumps, but singly, as by this means the bulbs are more 
matured, You would doubtless have got blooms, but 
Had you 
potted up the Daffodils when you placed them in the house 
Next season we would advise 
later lifting, or potting up at the end of September, cover- 
ing over with ashes in the open, and then placing under 


you placed them indoors much too early. 


it would have been better. 


glass in December. Feed the plants well this spring. 


218.—Woodlice in vinery (/’. C. C.).—The woodlice 
decamp during the day, and at that time pour boiling 
water round the crevices or walls, as by this means you 


will destroy many. Also get some small flower-pots, fill 


nearly full with short hay, and at the bottom place pieces 
of Carrots, Potatoe, or such like, and every morning turn 


out the pots into boiling water and place in position again. 
Hollow out some large Potatos, after cutting the top off, 
and place these in the house near the Vines. 


live toads, as they will clear them out? 


219.—Winter-blooming plants (Ff. J. M.).— 
There is a good selection of winter-flowering plants, such 
as Chinese Primulas, Bouvardias in variety, Camellias, 
Cytisus, Ericas and Epacris, Jasminum grandifiorum, 
Sparmannia africana, Callas, Cyclamen in variety, Cine- 
rarias, and such bulbs as require little warmth. The 
Aspidistra is one of the best plants an amateur can grow, 
as it is very tough, and has a broad, variegated leaf. The 
Grevillea is the reverse, being more likea Fern. Itis a 
beautiful foliage plant, doing well with cool house treat- 
ment, The seed of this is sown at this date, but the 
Aspidistra is obtained by division of roots. 


220.—Propagator failing (W. 7. Thorn).—You 
have used too much heat at one time, hence the reason of 
the plants curling and dying, probably from too much 
moisture. A perforated top in such cases was not wanted. 
We would advise you to burn a smaller light, to open the 
frame more, say a short time early in day, to let out 
excess of moisture and steam. We should say that you 
have exceeded the temperature named when you were 
not aware of it, and the temperature is not regular, and 
you have excess of moisture. Gloxiniag and Petunias 
are both very soft, and soon damp if not given fresh air 
early in the day. A temperature of 80 degs. will strike 
them at this date. The Petunias strike in 10 degs. lower, 
with care, watering sparingly. 


221.—Rhododendron from seed. — Will you 
kindly let me know if the ordinary Rhododendron ponticum 
is grown from seed, and if so, where can this seed be pur- 
chased, and is it sown under glass or outside? Also can 
common Heather seed be purchased, and where, and how 
should it be sown?—D. R. 

*,* Seed of Rhododendron ponticum can be obtained 
of MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux, of Paris; but we cannot 
And Heather seed offered anywhere, 

























r the . The pests 
get into the Potato, and are easily killed. Can you get 


227.—Slugs on borders and rockery.—How 
shall I treat herbaceous borders and rockery that literally 
swarmed with slugs last year? Having good and some rare 
specimens, I am anxious they should have a good chance 
this spring.— F. 8. K. 

*,* No doubt the plague of slugs will not occur again 
this year. Last season they played terrible havoc. A 
good remedy will be a surface dressing of lime and soot, 
but nothing stronger, otherwise the plants will be injured. 


228.—The Marguerite-fly.—Can you give mea 
cure for the worm or maggot which infests the white and 
yellow Marguerites so much grown as pot plants—viz., 
Chrysanthemum fruticosum and Etiole d’Or? The worm 
creeps between the two coats of the leaves, and utterly 
disfigures the plants.—Isaac Houss. 

*,* The best way to get rid of this pest is to search for the 
maggots in the leaves and destroy thein by pinching each 
one sharply between the finger and thumb. Itis a tedious 
process, but the surest way out of the difficulty. Syringing 
the plants overhead with very weak parajin and water 
has been recommended, also dusting them with soot, but 
neither way is asefectual as the jirst. Syringe or dust 
when the sun is shining. 


229.—Shade trees.—Kindly tell me the names of the 
best trees to plant beside the river’s edge to make a shade 
for a boat, as I have no boathouse? Something which will 
grow quickly. It is a southern aspect without shade of any 
kind ; soil, limestone.—SINGAPORE. 

*,* For this purpose there is nothing more suitable than 
Poplars or Willows. Of the two the latter should be perhaps 
preferred ; but the Abele Poplar and P. bolleana are both 
excellent shade trees, thriving near water, and growing 
rapidly. 


230.—Small Seakale roots.—On taking up my 
Seakale this year I find numbers of the roots are so gmail 
that they are really not worth forcing. Can I trim off the 
roots and replant them so that they will come in for next 
season ?—JNO. WALDLAM. 

*,* Your roots of Seakale are not large enough for forcing, 
but will be excellent for planting. Turn the roots out and 
cut of the crown, as if the top or crown is left it will produce 
seed growths. Plant in well manured land, and when 
the new growths appear above the soil thin the shoots to 
the strongest. These roots will be in good condition for 
forcing next November. Fish-manure is excellent for 
Seakale during the summer. 


231.—Forcing Asparagus.—In order to force some 
Asparagus, I have placed over the open beds in the garden 
some Oucumber-frames. Do you think they will have any 
effect? Anyhow, it cannot be injurious.—A. 

*,* It will not injure the Asparagus by placing frames 
over the beds, but you would get a much quicker return by 
digging out a portion, say 2 feet of the alley or space 
between the beds, and filling in with warm manure. Yeu 
require to replace soil to fill up after forcing, and by Using 
Frames you will get strong growth. By forcing in this way 
the roots are not injured, if the heating material is well 
mixed and heats slowly. By using frames only you will 
not be able to cut very early, as it is merely protecting, not 
Sorcing. 


232.-Mushrooms in wooden shed.—I have 
been attempting to grow Mushrooms in a wooden shed or 
outhouse ; but as fast as they come up they appear to be 
eaten by an insect. On examining the bed I find it to be 
infested with countless tiny black insects, which hop or lie 
in thick masses. Besides these there are woodlice and 
ants. Can you recommend any plans for exterminating 
these pests, without at the same time destroying the 
Mushroom spawn, which seems in a healthy condition ? 
I may add that the bed is on the ground, and is covered 
over with sacking, lying across battens, about two feet 
above it.—NEWLYN. 


*,* We would advise you to water round the sides of your 
bed with boiling water, mixed with a wineglassful of soluble 
paraffin mixed—not over the bed, but the crevices or sides. 
Place some hollow Potatos, eut portion downwards, and 
empty daily into boiling water. Also place some poison 
on bread and grease of some kind for the black insects. 
Beetle-paste will kill them. 
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We should like to see a good photograph of it.—Grizzle, 
Manchester.—It is very difficult to say from mere descrip- 
tion what the varieties are. Possibly one is called Bob. 
The only way to ascertain their true names is to watch 
cottage gardens, or visit some good Chrysanthemum 
nursery. We shail be very pleased to name any flower sent 
tous. As regards the Aspidistra, occasional supplies of 
soot-water will be helpful, as promoting a healthy green 
leaf-colouring. A subdued light is best for all foliage 
plants. Joseph Cross.—The basket was mentioned in 
GARDENING. G.—Yes; the manure is useful if well 
diluted, Always remember that such manure must not be 
used at all strong. Many failures occur through this 
practice. There should be no offensive smell if not used 
too strong.——Tom Cross.—Your question about Tomatos 
and treatment of Hvacinths after forcing will receive care- 
ful attention.—T. Sellingham.—The manure is too 
strong, unless very much diluted ; but it would be better 
not to use any such material._—J. 7’. Peers.—Apply, in 
every case to Mr. J. Douglas, The Gardens, Great Gearies, 
Ilford. ——Perplexed.—Apply to Messrs. Corry & Co., 
13, 15, and 16, Finsbury-street, E C.—B.—If you will 
please to say whether the Azaleas have been forced hard, 
or only subjected to ordinary greenhouse temperature, we 
can probably advise you what to do.—Auratum.—Could 
you let us see a bloom of the Lily in question when it is 
open? We might then be able to enlighten you.— Miss 
D.—From the appearance of the leaf sent the frost must 
have been allowed to enter the greenhouse, or it has been 
scorched in some way.—Anatous Inquirer.—The cause 
of the mischief to the Rose-buds is, no doubt, that the 
house has been kept much too warm,——Stort.—The 
decayed wood and leaves would not be suitable for potting. 
_Fernlea. —The Roses are infested with green- fly. 
Fumigate lightly and frequently with Tobacco. 

Replies next week.—Owing to the pressure on our 
space replies to questions by “SS. S. S., Hueter,” ** WarAz 
Hilton,” and a few others are held over till next week, 


—_—————— 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. C. Boughton, Leigh.—Cornus 
mas., or mascula, one of the Dogwoods, a European tree, 
not, however, a native of Britain.——C.. Lavery, M. B.— 
It appears merely the tree form of Ivy (Hedera helix 
arborescens).—R. Sanderson.—1, Cattleya guttata ; 2; 
Fine form of Phaius grandfolius ; 3, Excellent variety of 
Maxillaria grandiflora.—Brom, Cheshire.—1, Celsia 
arcturus; 2, Libonia floribunda; 3, Please send in flower ; 
4, Amaryllis reticulata ——R Beak.—1, Echeveria retusa ; 
2, Alonsoa incisifolia ; 3, Libonia floribunda ; 4, Appar- 
ently Salvia splendens ; but it is difficult to tell from a 
solitary flower.—ZJ. L. Elsay.—A very good variety of 
Maxillaria Harrisonie#, sometimes called Lycaste Harri- 
soniw.——Mrs. A. Inglis.—The tree ig Cornus mascula ; 
the other Ornithogalum nutans. 


233, —Best compost for Tricolor | “Gera- 
niums.”—I should be gladif you would kindly inform me 
as to the best compost to use to keep Tricolor “ Gera- 
niums” to their original colour? They invariably lose 
their bright colour after we have had them 4 few months. 
I may say we are in north-east Lancashire, and have not 


the best of weather.—H. J. O. 

*,* The reason the plants you name lose their bright 
colour after you had them for some time is want of food. 

Teed Liberally, and the plants, when left alone, soon 
assume dull tints. Give the plants plenty of warmth, 
light, and food, in the way of Standen’s Manure or Clay’s 
Fertiliser, or use home-made liquid-manure ; but we prefer 
a fertiliser. 

934.-Lilium Harrisi.—l potted singly in 8-inch 
pots twelve bulbs of Lilium Harrisi in August, 1894. Tam 
told it is easy to have them in flower by February by 
forcing them, my previous attempt having proved a 
failure. They grew 4 {eet 6 inches high before they 
flowered ; but the flowers did not open well. This time I 
have not forced them, and they are now ina cold green- 
house, and growing very strong.— VENUS. 

** It is usual for strong plants of this Lily to run up 
|, feet high, therefore you have no occasion to thinkanything 
is wrong with your plants on that account. Water them 
carefully with weak liquid-manure every other time they 
require water after the flower-buds are visible. Keep the 
plants as close to the glass as possible to induce stocky 
growth, If they are a long way from the glass they will 
be drawn up weakly, increasing their height and weakness 
of the flower-stems also. 


235,—_Greenhouss climbers.—Will you kindly tell 
me in the columns of GARDENING what would be the best 
climbing plants to plant against the wall of a cool 
greenhouse, which forms a kind of porch to this house, 
The house is high, 500 feet above sea-level, and exposed 
to wind. The greenhouse faces §.8.E , but the rays of the 
gun are considerably interfered with by the overhanging 
branches of a Chestnut-tree. Moreover, the glass is of 
the thick, frosted kind. The greenhouse is 30 feet by 
11 feet ; the wall faces S.S.E.. And perhaps you will also 
kindly tell me what flowers would do best in such a house, 
and especially what Roses? We might heat it slightly 
during the coming winter.—TORRINGTON. 


*,* You cannot do better than plant Maréchal Niel Rose, 
Lapageria alba and rosea, Clematis indivisa, and Lonicera 
sempervirens. 


236.-Management of fan-trained Victoria 
Plum.—I have a fan-trained Victoria Plum against a low 
fence. As it was planted rather late last spring it was 
left unpruned. Asa result, it has made two strong breaks 
from the top of the leader, which have been trained right 
and left along the top of the fence, leaving the lower part 
bare. Some of the lower buds on the leader are dormant, 
others having made short spur growth. The lower 
branches of the fan show what appear to be fruit buds, 
Should the leader and its branches be pruned away now, 
leaving about four buds to break for new wood ?—R. B. 

*,* Yes, by all means cut away the strong shoots referred 
to, and thus throw the strength of the tree into the lower 
branches. 


day, according to the increase of population. 
When the state of the weather precludes full 
advantage being derived from the spring flowers, 
help must be given by artificial feeding, although 
frequently the income derived from Nature’s 
spring offerings is sufficient to carry on the Bees 
in safety. 8. 8. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


ORANGE ROLY-POLY.—Two cups of flour, one 
cup and a half of milk, one tablespoonful of 
butter, one tablespoonful of lard, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, one saltspoonful of 
salt, four fair-sized sweet Oranges, half a cupful 
of sugar. Sift the baking-powder and the salt 
with the flour ; rub the butter and lard into it ; 
add the milk, and roll out the dough into a sheet 
about half as wide as it is long. Spread this 
with the Oranges peeled, sliced, and seeded ; 
sprinkle these with sugar ; roll up the dough 
with the fruit inside, pinching the ends together 
that the juice may not runout. Tie the pudding 
up in a cloth, allowing it room to swell, drop it 
into a pot of boiling water, and boil it steadily 
for an hour and a half ; remove from the cloth, 
and lay on a hot dish. Eat with a sweet sauce 
flavoured with Lemon. 

ScALLOPED ONr1oNS.—Boil Onions until tender, 
then separate them with a spoon or silver fork. 
Butter a deep dish, place in it a layer of bread- 
crumbs and a layer of Onions alternately, with 
salt, pepper, and a little butter. Pour a little 
milk over it, and put in the oven to brown. 

Making spiced vinegar.—I have some old, fine 


cider, and want to make of it good spiced vinegar. Will 
one of your numerous readers tell me how to manage it, and 
oblige—ConsTanT READER. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Easter Holidays we 
shall be obliged to go to press early with 
the number of Gardening Lllustrated dated 
April 20. Orders should reach us as early 
as possible in the week preceding to insure 
insertion. No advertisement intended for 
that issue can be regeived, altered, or 
stopped after first post on Thursday, the 
lith April. 


JAMES JAMES 


BEGS to offer the following plants, which are 
_ strong, from single pots, true to name, and of the best 
varieties that money can buy, by Parcel Post_or by rail (if by 
rail carriage not paid). Half-doz. Doz. 




















BEES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


On the return of spring weather and the 
appearance of the Crocus, Arabis, Snowdrop, 
and other early flowers, the Bees begin to arouse 
themselves to greater activity, and great care 


is needed on the part of the apiarian in keeping 
up sufficient supply of stores, ag the consump- 


———— 


TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 
Father B.—To encourage your gold-fish to breed you 
should cover the bottom of the tub with about an inch of 
rather coarse sand, over which lay another inch or so of 


: : : : dd. 

shingle. Then add a few aquatic plants, such as the Water Ee = He Sy ane very great in Seat eater AH New Double Ivy Geraniums.. .. i9 33 

Crowfoot, the Water Millfoil, the Anacharis. The latter is | brood, an when a colony-rearing roo nds | New Fuchsias, single and double .. «- wiles eae 

very free growing, and bears rough treatment much better | that stores are becoming exhausted, the Bees Reg osblt cr inais: Peo ; ; a : 

than some others. To start these they only require a stone - ew Single Geraniums CKO RO IC 7 

to be tied to the roots, and some sand added to keep them destroy the eggs and hatching brood, and the | Bagoniasfor exhibition = «. ++ tet Fiat ea 

in position, The white spots appearing on the fish may | Ween ceases laying, so that when it is found saan Bradt Nasturtium 10 seen : 3 ; 
* . ‘ pean = > “ . - r ouble Yellow Nasturtium .. oe +e 

arise from the water being too hard. Anyhow, it would that breeding is progressing 1n a hive that is at | gingie Scarlet Nasturtium 1 2 0 


be well to discontinue the continual supply, for a time, at 
least, so that the water-plants may become well established. 
If a few water-snails be introduced it will be found bene- 
ficial, as they act as scavengers, clearing off the green 
growth that appears sooner or later upon the sites of 
aquariums. With this precaution an aquarium may go on 
for a very long time without changing the water, but only 
adding a little fresh now and then as evaporation takes 
place, As to food, I should discontinue the scraps of raw 
fish, and give a little vermicelli now and then, broken 
rather small, and a tiny worm or two occasionally. Dried 
lean beef, shredded very fine, is an excellent food for 
gold-fish. They devour it greedily, and thrive upon it 
exceedingly well. Gold-fish do not often breed if kept in 
a limited space, but will deposit spawn in an aquarium of 
considerable depth, and well shaded at intervals with fresh 
water plants. Care must be taken to collect the spawn if 
seen floating on the water, or it will be destroyed by the 
fish, If the spawn so collected be put into a separate 
vessel and exposed to the sun it will vivity. The spawn 
is deposited during the summer.—0O. Everett.—We 
believe from your letter that the tall shoots are nothing 
more than those of the stock. If so, cut them away, and the 
standard tree will need little pruning this year, just cutting 
away dead portions. —Aymro.—We do not know many 
of the Carnations named. The best way would be to write 
to one of the large nurserymen who are especially interested 
in Carnations, or get a catalogue.——M. H. D.—The 
flowers of the Clematis named fade because they are far 
more flimsy than those of the ordinary C. Jackmani.—— 
Allan A. Brown.—We should like more particulars as.to 
soil, temperature, &c. It appears as if the flowers failed 
to open through 4 moist, excessive temperature.——J. 
Cruickshank.—You can get the Rhubarb at any large 
nursery, We do not recommend individual firms. There 
seems to be some difficulty in getting this excellent 
Rhubarb, but we often see it at shows, so there should be 
no trouble about the matter. Dorchester, A.—Try one 
of the large seed growers.—Hxeter.—The best way will 
be to clothe the lower part of the stem with annual creep- 
ing things, as Nasturtiums (Tropsolums), Morning Glory 
(Ipomea), Climbing Convolvulus, Sweet Peas, and such 
like. _——Exeter.—A series of articles on Bee-keeping for 
beginners will shortly appear, which we hope will fully 
cover your questions. ——K. N., Hull.—Unfortunately there 
is no radical remedy for the Carnations thus afflicted. The 
only way is to pick off all the affected leaves, and at this 
season the plants will probably outgrow the disease.—— 
q W. H. M.—A very fine specimen indeed, Quite a picture. 


ot, aug ot en 
Nurseries, South Knighton, Leicester. 


(JABNATIONS: — R. Hole, Raby, Hales, 

Hunting Pink, Muir, 3s. 6d. ; Crimson and White Cloves, 
Qs. 6d.; Violas, named, ls. 3d.; Phloxes, Asters, Geums, 
Pyrethums, named, 2s. 6d. ; Primula Sieboldi, 12 var., 6s. doz. 
Dbl. Primroses, 9 var., 53. éd.— HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 


[N reply to my numerous patrons, The Gardener 
begs to inform them his Penny Plants are ready; 12, 
various, ls. 3d ; 24,2s., free, comprising Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Aralias, Musk, Ferns, Oinerarias, Primuta. Cyclamen, Vallota, 
Arum, Grevillea, Cactus, and othera.—THE GARDENER 
Nelson Nursery, Norwich. Formerly Old Vicarage, Sprowston. 
[FlebLb GEM TOMATOES. — Tne finest 

grown; strong, sturdy plants, 23s. 9d. doz., free. Also 
Perfection, Challenger, Chemin Rouge, Prelude, Ruby, Ham 
Green, Empress, &c., 28. and Is. 6d. doz, free —F. CLARK, 
HALL & CO., Houndsfield Nursery, Dartmouth-terrace, 
Lower Edmonton. 


ARIMSON CLOVE CARNATION, strong 
plants, 3forls ; 6 for 1s. 6d. ; 12 for 2s. 6d., all car pd.— 
EDWARDS, Begonia House, Ammanford, C .rmarthenshire. 


NEW CHRYSAN tHi MUMS.—Will send 
this set, 3s. 6d., post free: Mrs. P. Blair, W. Marshall, 
Lord Rosebery, Chas. Blick, G. W. Childs, M. B. Spaulding, 
Th. Rey, Mrs. Amies, Pres. Borel, Baron Hirsch, Mrs. Dr. 
Ward, W. H. Atkinson.—H. WOOLMAN, Acock’s Green, 
Birmingham. 
QPeCrAL CHEAP OFFER.—Strong autumn 
transplanted Strawberries to fruit this season. Sir 
Joseph Paxton and Laxton’s Noble, 3s. per 100; 12s. 6d. 7 
500, 20s. per 1,00), packing included._r HOS. EVES, he 


Nurseries, Gravesend. 


ROPAZOLUM speciosum (Flame Nasturtium). 
—Plant now; splendid flowering roots, 33. doz. ; 20s. 109. 
Delphinium Brunonianum, Musk-s sented, very rare andscarce, 
1s, each; 93. doz., post free.—J. SIMPSON, Cults, Aberdeen. 


DAE GUTTLNGS.—Show, Fancy, Cactus, 
Pompone, 25, 28.5 50, 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s., best exhibition 
varieties, carefully named.—PRICE & SON, Florist, King- 
stanley, Gloucestershire. 


LOIRE DE NANCY, the best pure white 
and free blooming Clove Caroation on earth, strong 
plants, 3 for 1s. ; 6 for 1s. 9d.; 12 for 3s., all carriage paid. — 


ADAMS, Florist, Tikeston. 


TANNED GARDEN NELLLNG, in pieces, 
50 yds. by 4 yds., 100 yds. by 2 yds., 8s. each. Any size 
to order.—_BAGSH AW, Net Merchant, Lowestoft. 


all short of stores, stimulative feeding must be 
carried on till there is a sufficient natural supply 
of food. There should still be sealed stores in 
at least three combs, 3 inches or 4 inches from 
the top. Any frames of the honey-comb pre- 
served from last season will now be found very 
valuable to supply to needy stocks. They 
should be slightly warmed before being placed 
in a hive to obviate the lowering of the 
temperature. 

SEALED STORES. —Colonies having a good store 
of sealed honey will not need stimulative feed- 
ing. In their case it will be sufficient to slice 


off or scrape the cappings of some of the honey 
cells. Hives should be examined in fine, mild 
weather to ascertain their condition as to stores, 
brood, presence of queen, and so forth. To 
thoroughly do so in the case of Bees in a bar- 
frame hive it is well to remove the hive and 
floor-board from the stand and transfer bars of 
comb and Bees to a fresh hive placed upon the 
old site, making examination of each comb on 
both sides as removed. It is well to equalise 
colonies by giving weak ones frames of brood- 
comb removed from strong colonies, putting 
frames of comb foundation in the place of brood 
combs removed. In this way weak stocks can 
be made strong, and able to take full advantage 
the first income of honey. If, after careful 
examination, a colony is found to be without 
a queen—she having died from accident or old 
age—it should be united to another stock of 
Bees. Stimulative feeding-syrup may be made 
in the proportion of 3 lb, of sugar for 2 pints of 
water, boiled together for a few minutes, and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar added. It should be 
supplied slowly, beginning with about 3 oz., and 
gradually increasing to about half a pound per 
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ROSES. 


—_ 


ROSE NOTES. 


By the time these notes can appear we shall be 
busy both inside and out, for not only are our 
indoor Roses in full beauty now, but those out- 
side are coming on very fast. 

Indoor Rosrs.—Except where the two-fold 
mistake of early forcing without adequate 
piping and the too free admission of air has been 
made, I seldom saw these looking better. I 
have no mildew among my own, nor should this 
disease exist in any house entirely devoted to 
Roses. Iam quite aware that the majority of 
my readers have a house of mixed plants, and 
here I fully sympathise with them as regards 
mildew and other pests to Roses. A much 
better condition of affairs might be brought 
about in these houses of mixed subjects if their 
owners would pay a little more attention to 
selection. Far too often I see a house that con- 
tains quite half of its number of plants that no 
really practical cultivator would attempt to grow 
under the same conditions. Our hardy and 
half-hardy plants are mixed with exotics, and 
with the attempt to suit all we too often end in 
doing neither. Nor can there be the least need 
for this, seeing that we have such a grand 
choice among plants really suited fora temper- 
ate house. wits not dwell upon this in the 
present notes, but return to Roses. Now that 
these are in full growth, they need some assist- 
ance, unless recently potted into good soil. Do 
not forget that we confine their roots and food 
supply to a very limited area when in pots. At 
the same time, we must bear in mind that any 
stimulant of a powerful nature is sure to be 
injurious, because the roots have no alternative 
but thorough saturation with thesame. A weak 
dose given often will be of immense benefit. In- 
sectsare now likely tobe morenumerousthanever, 
and we must keep upthe useof syringe and smoke 
even while they are apparently free from foes. A 
very little trouble of this kind, when persisted 
in, will not only keep insect enemies at bay, but 
will ensure healthy and clean growth, and the 
latter is always a most pleasing feature among 
our pot Roses. An occasional stir over of the 
surface-soil is one of the most beneficial aids to 
healthy growth among indoor Roses. Some 
slight measure of shade should be afforded during 
bright, sunny weather, more especially when 
the roof faces due south. The ideal position of 
a hot-house is north and south, so that both 
morning and afternoon sun may play direct upon 
the glass, while the midday heat is more or less 
tempered by the shade of the bars, &. When 
it faces due south, we have the full heat of 
midday and none of the early or late sun. 
Roses enjoy sun and light as much as any 
flowers, but a slight break to the fiercest rays 
will be well. Mix a little whitening with milk, 
and apply with a brush. The mixture may be 
very thin—only sufficient to dull the glass with- 
out obstructing the light. If a stripe of more or 
less width, according to the size squares of glass 
used, be drawn down the centre, this will 








sutlice. Do not be led away to overshade, 
overwater with stimulants, or to use too severe 
measures if your plants are infested with insects. 
A short perseverance with mild measures will 
work wonders, and is safe. Extremes, on the 
other hand, are seldom more dangerous than 
with Roses. 


Outpoor RosEs.—Trim off all budded stocks 
as soon as possible, and also finish pruning. 
While I write we are in the midst of this opera- 
tion, and are planting up to fill those serious 
blanks caused by frost. At the same time last 
year we were full of new Rose growth, and 
during the latter part of the month were cutting 
Roses in a warm corner out-of-doors. Ifit were 
not for the dreadfully frosted nature of our 
wood, I should look forward to a good season, 
as late growth is so much more likely to come 
on without a check. Our budded Briers also 
need to be cut back close to the bud now, and a 
look-out kept for all shoots of Brier that may 
break below these shoulders. Lightly stir the 
ground between them, especially among dwarfs, 
and when new growth has advanced a few inches 
draw some of the soil towards it. This acts 
both as a support and as an aid to a sounder 
union of Rose and stock. I will supplement 
these notes shortly with a few hints upon 
tying and culture of maiden Roses, also upon 
our established plants when fast coming into 
full growth. Pau. 





The Poet’s Daffodil.—Although this is 
hardly worth planting on light, poor land, there 
is no better Daffodil for naturalising, given a bit 
of good soil. A few that found their way among 
a lot of incomparabilis John Bull and were 
planted with these on a dry bank have done 
little good. They throw one or at most two 
peor flowers annually, and the foliage is weak 
and spindling. A batch, however, planted four 
years last autumn in good, rather holding ground 
has increased splendidly, and is throwing this 
year eight, nine, and ten flowers. Apart from 
its natural beauty, this Daffodil is so valuable 
for cutting, that one cannot grudge it a piece of 
really good ground. Leedsi is a variety much 
appreciated in a cut state, the white, starry 
fiowers being very beautiful. It will naturalise 
well in a soil that suits poeticus. 


Clematises from cuttings.—There is 
no doubt that plants of the different garden 
varieties of Clematis raised from layers are 
immeasurably superior to those obtained by 
grafting, but the number of plants produced 
from layers is very limited compared with those 
obtained by grafting, so that this latter method 
is ony generally followed. There is, however, 
a third means of propagating the different 
Clematisesin quantity, and that is from cuttings, 
which are not at all difficult to root. Though 
laige numbers may be increased in this way, 
such a method does not commend itself to the 
amateur, as it is necessary to prepare the stock 
plants for the production of cuttings by taking 
them under glass early in the year, when in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature they will start 
quickly into growth, and when the young 
shoots are sufficiently advanced they may 
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be taken off, inserted in pots of sandy soil, 
and kept cloge till rooted, which will not be 
long. They must then be hardened off and 
quickly potted into small pots. Plants obtained 
in this way are, in my opinion, much superior 
to grafted ones, though, of course, they are not 
equal to good, well-rooted branches obtained 
from layers. It may be urged against this mode 
of propagation by means of cuttings that it 
savours too much of a coddling process, but 
when struck in the spring the whole season 
remains in which to harden off the plants before 
winter, while a great many other hardy subjects 
are increased in much the same way.—T. 





GLORY OF THE SNOW (CHIONODOXA 
LUCILI 4). 


Few hardy flowers have attained to such popu- 
larity in so short a time as this. The lovely 
colour of the flowers, and the early season at 
which it blooms, render it one of the most 
precious among hardy bulbous flowers. To see 
this little gem at its best it should be planted 
in colonies of half-a-hundred or more bulbs. 
Fortunately, bulbs can be procured at a very 
moderate outlay, and, once planted, they are a 
joy forever. The Snow Glory is as hardy as 
the common Snowdrop, and will flourish in 
almost any kind of soil. It comes into flower 
with the little Siberian Squill, for which it is an 
admirable companion. The colour of the Squill 
is richer, but the Snow Glory is, I think, the 
most effective of the two, being of more robust 
growth, and the flowers having a white 
centre, which renders them very conspicuous. 
Since the introduction of C. Luciliw, other 
kinds have come to hand, more or less 
resembling it, and several of which are. 
perhaps, of even greater ornamental value, 
The true form of C. sardensis has flowers of a 
richer blue than Luciliw, but I find that one 
does not frequently obtain this high-coloured 
variety, a large proportion of the bulbs 
distributed under the name of sardensis 
producing flowers that do not differ appreciably 
from those of the older species. C. grandiflora 
is a fine species with larger flowers, and more 
robust of growth than the preceding ; whilst C. 
nana is a little gem, but rather scarce at present. 
Although the various members of this family of 
hardy bulbous flowers are by no means 
fastidious as regards soil, it is not in every 
garden that the bulbs increase freely. They 
seed, however, with much freedom, and if the 
ground round them is not dug, but top-dressed 
with leaf-mould, numerous young plants will 
come up every spring. ‘The surest way, 
however, is to sow the seeds in well-drained pots 
of light soil early in September, covering with 
Moss till the young plants appear. Let them 
remain undisturbed for two years, and then 
plant them where they are to remain. 
BYFLeEer. 


Daffodils not flowering (Vera). — When 
these produce an abundance of leaves and not flowers, 9s 
yours have done, it may be taken for granted that the soil 
in which they are growing is exhausted, and as soon asthe 
leaves die down it will be well to take up the bulbs, 
divide, and replant them on a piece of well-manured and 
deeply-dug land, 
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$2 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDHN WORK. 


— 


Conservatory. 


Pelargoniums are now showing bloom, and should have 
a good fumigating or vaporising before the flowers 
expand. These are grand plants when well grown for 
making a show inthe conservatory, but should be lightly 
shaded when the sun is bright. Liquid-manure will give 
size and substance to the blossoms, and keep the foliage 
green and healthy. The double Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
are charming plants for the conservatory, as they may be 
grown in various ways. They are among the best basket- 
plants, will quickly cover 4 naked wall or pillar, and when 
neatly trimmed will make a handsome specimen. The 
climbers on the roof will now need attention, as Passifloras, 
Tacsonias, and other fast-growing things will soon require 
thinning and training. Tea Roses planted out in the 
borders may have liquid-manure, and a good syringing on 
bright mornings or afternoons will keep down insects. But 
in 2 conservatory gay with flowering plants the syringe has 
to be used cautiously, without wetting the flowers. Seven- 
inch pots filled with Gladiolus The Bride will soon be a 
special feature. The bulbs are cheap, and should be 
planted thickly. Camellias will soon be making growth, 
and if any pruning is required attention should be given 
now. In pots Camellias form a compact-habited shrub, 
but they grow very freely when planted out in suitable 
soil. The best soil is turfy loam, free from lime, and good 
leaf-mould, passed through a sieve to take out any little 
bits of wood or any other foreign matter which may 
possibly breed fungus in the future if left in. Tree- 

Jarnations will now be pretty well over for the season, and 
should be taken to a cool house. The stock of cuttings for 
next winter’s blooming will now be rooted, and should be 
potted off to getstrong, and may by-and-bye go into a cold 
frame. 

Forcing House. 

The night temperature of this house need not exceed 
65 degs., and a little ventilation will be necessary when the 
thermometer reaches 80 degs. at the highest point of the 
roof, and use a thin shade when the sun is very bright over 
any plants which seem distressed. Use the syringe freely 
to maintain a moist atmosphere. Propagation may be 
carried on till a sufficient stock of everything has been got 
in. All cuttings should be potted off as soon as rooted, as 
it cripples young plants to be kept long in the cutting 
pots. The same remark applies with equal force to seed- 
lings. Much attention will be required to keep everything 
moving on in the right track. In small or moderate-sized 
gardens the forcing house is a place to bring on many 
things. I was in a house of this kind a few days 
ago, and saw Strawberries on the shelves, several 
Grape-Vines in pots, with the bunches just thinned, 
Tomatos in pots setting their first trusses of fruit, 
Cucumbers in boxes, with several nice fruit hanging, and 
a host of young plants for decorations coming on. 
Many of these crops are only temporary, just to get an 
early dish or two till the other houses come on. Where 
rightly managed, it is astonishing what alot of work can 
be done in a small forcing hous? through the winter and 
spring. 

Ferns Under Glass. 

These are now moving rapidly, as the recently-potted 
plants are working freely into the new soil, All Ferns 
should be repotted annually. They require a good deal of 
water, and even when the plants are in as large pots as we 
can do with it is better to repot and place the roots in 
fresh compost, as with the constant watering the soil will 
be close, and more or less sour. Then, again, placing the 
plants in clean pots, well drained, has a stimulating 
effect. It will, of course, be necessary to reduce the 
old balls, in some cases considerably, and even to 
sacrifice some of the roots; and this gives an oppor- 
tunity of clearing the plants from old discoloured fronds, 
using a pair of scissors to cut them off close to the base. 
Ferns will bear a rather high temperature ; but most of 
the stove species will do in a night temperature of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs., and the greenhouse kinds to 50 degs. to 
55 degs. Use as little shade as possible at present, as 
though shade hastens growth it is at the expense of firm- 
ness of texture, and such plants are not so useful for 
decorations, and the fronds will not last so long in a cut 
state. 4 

Planting New Vineries. 

Where the young Vines have been kept cool they will be 
breaking, and in a good condition for planting out. Uncoil 
the ronts, and lay them out straight, covering with good 
soil, neither dry nor wet, and apply pressure enough to 
fix them firmly in the soil. A covering of 5 inches or 
6 inches will be ample; and a thin mulch of short manure 
will be beneficial. When it is necessary to water give it 
warm for a time to encourage root action. If the Vines 
have not been cut down peg the rods down on the border, 
and select a young shoot that breaks away from the 
bottom for the main rod, and when the leaves unfold the 
old rod may be cut down to that point. Keep the house 
warm and genial, the night temperature being not less 
than 55 degs., rising to 70 degs. before air is given. 
Syringe freely twice a day to damp the floors and walls. 


Cucumber House. 

This house will soon be in full bearing, and should not 
be crowded up with plants in pots. If green-fly are per- 
mitted to attack Cucumbers under glass the plants get a 
check which they seldom altogether recover from. A 
genuine warmth, with abundance of moisture, and little 
or no ventilation, will produce abundance of handsome 
green fruit. Ido not ventilate at all, as my object is to 
produce the largest number of Cucumbers in the shortest 
possible time; but where a moderate and continuous 
supply is required for many months a Jess forcing method 
answers very well. 


Cold Frames, 


These are very valuable now for relieving the plant and 
fruit houses, as all the bedding stuff which are fairly 
established will do in cold frames, if protected at night. 





+ In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
% foggight later than ts here indicated with equally good 

UUs, Mike 


d’Avene, Crimson Queen, and M Gustave Grunerwald are 


demand for good things in the way of florists’ flowers, 
especially such things as will be useful for cutting, and 
among these may be named : Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, 


are not hardy, of course, but except for the purpose 
of increasing stock the tubers only require protection 
from frost. I planted a piece of ground last spring with 
old roots just as they were lifted the autumn previous, 
and the masses of bloom were enormous, and one might 
cut and come againallthe season. The Peony isa coming 
flower. I do not mean one or two old varieties with 
which we arefamiliar, but in dozens—I might say hundreds 
—of beautiful shapes, single and double, and many of 
which are sweet-scented. Tney require no special treat- 
ment, only fairly good culture. Finish planting Pansies, 
Violas, Violets for frames, and all hardy plants a8 soon as 
possible. 




















































will be some damaged wood to cut out. Figs under glass 
if well managed ought to pay to grow for market. There 
will be two crops in a year and if the trees are well 
nourished the fruit will be fine. The one great idea to hold 
fast to is to keep much of the roots and to make the 
border of porous materials. Extra nourishment can be 
given when required in the shape of liquid-manure. Go 
over Vines for the removal of lateral’ growth once a 
week, and then the shoots will not have time to extend. 
When a knife must be used for the removal of laterals 
there has been neglect. I never remember the blossoms 
of fruit-trees outside to be so late as they are this season. 
This ought to be an advantage, but the times, so far as 
rezards the weather and a good many other things, seem 
out of joint. The gale of the 24th ult. played havoc with 
tree covers and glass erections in this district, but we shall 
try to make things as they were as soon as possible. This 
ought to be a good Strawberry season in the open if a long 
rest is any benefit. The plants, especially where young, are 
looking well. Many leave their Strawberry-beds too long. 
Make up hot-beds for Melons. 


best means of keeping up a supply of such things as Sage, 
Thyme, &c. Finish planting Potatos, Earth up and put 
sticks to Peas in good time, so that the tendrils may have 
something to cling to, If the bottom-heat in Cucumber 
beds is declining too rapidly put warm linings round the 
bed. This has been a trying season for hot-bed work, as 
the dull, cold, windy weather soon chills fermenting 
materials. Make up Mushroom beds for summer bearing 
outside now. Use material enough to insure a steady 
warmth till the spawn has permeated the mass. Cover 
with straw-thatched hurdles to throw off heavy rains. Lose 
no time in sowing winter Greens if not already done, 
including a good stock of Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn 
Broccoli, This is one of the most useful vegetables intro- 
duced during the last thirty years. Pot off Tomatos to 
get them strong for outside planting. A hundred strong 
vigorous plants are of more value than thrice the number 
of weaklings. Sow Marrow Peas and Broad Beans as 
required. Do not crowd either the rows or the plants in 
the rows. Walker’s Perpetual and Veitch’s Perfection are 
good varieties for supplying the table. Sow a bed of red 
Gelery outside to obtain plants for late use to stand the 
winter, Continue to prick off Celery sown early in March. 
Sow Lettuces and smallsalads. Sow Spinach fortnightly. 
New Asparagus beds may yet be planted. E. Hoppay. 


weather fairly open and mild, begin planting out Carnations 
and other hardy plants that have been wintered under 
glass. The earlier they are got into their places now the 
better will they have become established by flowering- 
time, and the finer and more numerous will the flowers be. 
When making up beds for Carnations remember that they 
enjoy a goodly proportion of old mortar-rubbish and 
charred earth, or burnt refuse of any kind about the roots. 
Always make the soil quite firm, and keep a sharp 
look-out for wireworms. Pinks also may go out now, 


not to mention Doronicums, Rudbeckias, Irises, and a host 


‘Heliotropes, Marguerites, &c., and keep close and warm. 
! until extatlished. It is too early to plant oud Shrubty 
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Calceolarias, Pentstemons, and others of a not quite hardy 
nature yet, but the beds should be prepared, making the 
goil both deep and rich. Tuberous Begonias should be 
starting into growth by thls time ; the choice bulbs for pot 
culture had better be placed singly in small pots, using 
rich, open, sandy soil and good drainage, but for bedding 
it is quite sufficient to lay them out thinly in shallow boxes 
ofa rather rough mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
barely covering the crowns. Sow half-hardy annuals at 
once, and get in more seed of the hardy kinds also. Quick- 
growing climbers, such as the Convolulus major, Canary 
Creeper, Trop#olums of sorts, &c., are very useful. Pot 
off Tomatos and get them fit to plant out as soon as pos- 
sible. Divide old roots!of Cannas, and pot the pieces 
singly, also the pretty tall or cardinalis asst 


Window Gardening. 


Cuttings of the young shoots of the usual run of window 
plants will strike now in the window. Shade from bright 
gun with paper. Delicate things may be rooted under a 
bell-glass, wiping the glass dry inside every morning. 
Repot Zonal ‘ Geraniums” and Fuchsias. Scarborough 
Lilies may be repotted if necessary, though it is better not 
to repot these very often. Sow seeds of Balsam and 
tender annuals. 

Outdoor Garden. 
- The early-flowering Chrysanthemums are coming more 
to the front, specially in town gardens, aud this is a good 
season for introducing a little more variety where it is 
required. Ryecroft Glory, Montague, Roi Précocés, Har- 
vest Home, Blushing Bride, Rose Queen, Vicomtesse 





all good. Annual propagation, either from cuttings or by 
division, is the right course to adopt. For those who have 
the time and good conveniences, strong cuttings under a 
handlight or in a frame are best. There is an increasing 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 
13th to April 20th. 


Sowed seeds of Aralia Sieboldi, Dracw#na indivisa, 
Cyperus alternifolius, and Grevillea robusta in the hot-bed. 
All these are useful decorative subjects in almost all stages 
of growth. Filled a lotof 5-inch pots with cuttings of 
various Club Mosses (Selaginellas) ; they soon get estab- 
lished and fill the pots in a warm, moist, shady position. 
Panicum variegatum is a very pretty Indian Grass, of 
which a lot of stock is required. Outtings put in now in 
a moist heat will soon root; plants in small pots look 
pretty hanging round the edges of thestages. It is also 
one of the best plants for draping Fern baskets in the 
stove, but it soon gets shabby in a low temperature. 
Shifted on young stove plants, including Gardenias, Clero- 
dendrons, Caladiums, &c. Filled several pans with Fit- 
tonias, Sonerilas, and other sma)l ornamental-leaved 
stove plants. We occasionally use these when well 
covered with their pretty foliage for dinner-table work. 
Shifted a lot of seedling Solanum capsicastrum in 5-inch 
pots. They will be planted out first week in June. This 
saves labour and the plants develop better and carry 
more berries. They will be carefully potted up early in 
September and stood in a shady place outside for a week 
or two till the roots get into work: then a light house 
where there is a little warmth will colour the fruit. 
Stopped tying and top-dressing Cucumbersin house. What 
with eelworms, earwig, wireworms, and other enemies, 
one has to be very careful about the soil. It is a good 
plan to mix soot with the loam when cut and laid up to 
banish these pests. Looked over Peaches under glass to 
remove a few more shoots, and thin fruit chiefly from the 
underside of the trellis. Gave the borders another 
sprinkling of artificial manure and watered itin. I sup- 
pose it is possible to overfeed Peach-trees which bear 
heavily annually, but the trees generally require more 
nourishment than they get after they begin bearing freely ; 
but in the case of young trees good loam will supply every 
need. Gave early Tomatos a good soaking of lime and soot 
in solution. This will cleanse the soil from insect pests to 
a certain extent. The eelworm is a modern introduction 
among Tomatos. Those who have to battle with these 
things will find it an advantage to stick in a few Lettuce 
plants or French Beans among the plants when first set 
out. Ihave saved more than one crop by this means ; 
they will leave the Tomatos for the Lettuces and Beans. 
Gave a dusting of soot to beds of Onions both spring and 
autumn sown. Earthed up Potatos just coming through 
on early border, and stuck a few Yew shoots among 
them. ‘The situation is a warm-one and we have generally 
carried this crop through without injury from frost. The 
early plants are less likely to be injured than are the 
plants just through the ground. 


Delphiniums, Cactus, and Pompon Dahlias. The latter 


Fruit Garden. 
Prune and train Figs on walls. In many cases there 


Vegetable Garden. 
Make new beds of Herbs. Annual propagation is the 





Painting hot-water pipes.—What is 
the best paint to paint pipes in a Cucumber- 
house to prevent them from rusting? 2, What 
is the best manure for Cucumbers—artificial 
and natural? Is soot good to use ?—E. C. R. 

* * First, you had better paint the pipes with 
boiled oil and lamp-black ; but if you have 
growing plants we would not advise painting 
at all, as few plants are more tender than 
Cucumbers, and the pipes, being heated, give off 
the rank gases, which are most injurious. Ifthe 
plants can be taken out the best paint is the one 
advised. The best manure for Cucumbers is a 
light one, such as spent Mushroom-manure 
or dry cow-manure. We do not advise fresh 
stable-manures unless mixed with soil. As 
regards artificial manures, we use both 
them and animal. Liquid-manure from animals 
is always valuable, and as a fertiliser such 
artificial manures as Clay’s fertiliser, Thomson’s 
Vine-manure, bone-meal, or fish-manure, and, 
occasionally, guano, may all be used with advan- 
tage. Soot is one of the best plant foods we 
have: but we advise its use in a clear state— 
that is, soaked in a tank and then applied. If 
used for syringing it removes insects and 
imparts a dark colour to fruit and foliage. 





Work in the Town Garden. 
Now that the frost is all out of the ground and the 


also Pansies, Violas, Auriculas, Hollyhocks, and others, 


of others “‘ too numerous to mention.” Hollyhocks should 
have deeply-dug and heavily-manured soil, and be well 
watered in dry weather. Seedling Hollyhocks sown in 
January will be quite fit for potting off singly now. Use 
3-inch or 3} inch pots, and rich loamy soil, and keep the 
plants warm, moist, and rather close until well in 
growth. Then harden off a little, shift into 5-inch pots, 
and finally plant out as early as possible in May, 
and nearly all will flower this season. Early-sown Delphi- 
niums, Pyrethrums, both single and double, Aquileg as, 
Pentstemons, and others, must also be pricked off directly 
they can be well handled, or they are liable to damp or fog 
off. Lobelias, Petunias, Verbenas, and others must also 
be pricked off in good time and be pushed on as rapidly as 
pos-ible without rendering them drawn and weak. Pot off 
rooted cuttings. of ‘Geraniums,” Petunias, Verbenas, 





“The English Flower Garden.” — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and willbe issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mutford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Ohrysanthe 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—i.¢., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan to scale, ai Well ay planiting df the béds 
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THE ARALIA OF JAPAN (ARALIA 
(FATSIA) SIEBOLDI). 


Tus handsome evergreen shrub is sometimes 
called A. Sieboldi, but Fatsia japonica is its 
more correct name, and as a cool greenhouse or 
shady window plant it has but few equals, and 
perhaps only one superior in the so-called 
“Parlour Palm,” Aspidistra, also a native of 
Japan, whence we have obtained so many of 
our best evergreen shrubs, flowering trees, and 
herbaceous plants, thanks to the enterprise of 
Tnunberg, Kempfer, Siebold, Fortune, Veitch, 
Maries, and other collectors who have ransacked 
the forests, valleys, and pools of that beautiful 
country. 

It cannot be too widely known that this plant 
has a decided love for shade, and soon turns 
yellow and unhappy-looking if exposed to full 
midday sunshine. It is also hardier in the 
shade, its foliage browning badly if caught too 
suddenly by the sun after hard, frosty nights. 
Seeing how distinct and handsome this Aralia 
is when fresh and happy out-of-doors in mild 
districts near the sea, one wonders that it is so 
rarely seen, especially in those shady and shel- 
tered town gardens whose appearance would be 
benefited by plants of this kind. For contrast- 
ing with Japanese Bamboos, Aucubas, cut- 
leaved Maples, and Ivies of various kinds, there 
are but few plants that can rival that now illus- 
























































ORCHIDS. 


HABENARIAS. 


I am asked by ‘‘ Beginner” for a few cultural 
remarks on these plants, and for the most 
suitable species for an amateur to grow. This 
is a genus of terrestrial Orchids which should 
find much favour, and which, I believe, is 
becoming more popular than has hitherto been 
the case. Iwas pleased to notice one or more 
of the species added to many of my readers’ 
collections during last season, and on several 
occasions they were shown well last autumn 
at the exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 
Habenarias are which 


deciduous plants, 


require a pronounced season of rest after the | 


foliage has fallen off, and, if not already done, I 
would advise them to be repotted at once, for 
they will now be found to have started 
into growth. The old and decayed tubers 
should be taken away, and _ the 


off all the old mould. They should then 
be potted singly in small but deep pots, and with 
good drainage in a compost composed of about 
half loam and peat, and the other half of 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, to which should be 
added some sharp silver sand. The best method 
to pot these plants is to place the end of the 











sound | 
ones detached after having carefully shaken | 
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| mented with a long fringe. 
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grown in numbers, for there is no better plant 
for producing a bright effect in the houses than 
this when nicely arranged with others. 

H. SusAnN# is a charming flower, and recently 
reintroduced by Messrs. Sander and Co, of St. 
Albans. It enjoys a somewhat cooler tempera- 
ture than the preceding kinds, although where 
this is not practicable it will succeed under the 
same culture. This is also a pure white species 
with fine large blooms, and having the lip orna- 
These kinds are the 
most beautiful belonging to the section that my 
correspondent inquires for, although a fine old 
inhabitant of our gardens which appears to have 
become somewhat scarce is 

H. cmiarts.—This is a native of North 
America and requires similar treatment to that 
usually given the hardy Cypripediums. The 
flowers are of fine orange-yellow, with the lip 
fringed, and are borne in a dense spike. 

M. B. 





MASDEVALLIAS. 


THERE are many species to select from, but as 
“* J. H. Celis ” does not say what accommodation 
he has for these plants, he asks rather a vague 
question, for some of the kinds, such as those be- 
longing to the ‘* Chimera ” section, require quite 
different treatment to the majority of kinds, 
which succeed best in a cool, damp house, the 
former section requiring more heat 
and quite different culture. Presum- 
ing that ‘‘J. H. Celis” requires the 
ordinary forms, he will find innumer- 
able varieties amongst the following 
species: M. ignea, M. Harryana, M. 
Veitchi, M. amabilis, &c., which vary 
in colour from orange, striped with 
red in every shade to a deep san- 
guineous purple, including magenta- 
crimson, maroon, and others, To 
these should be added the beautiful 
clear yellow species M. Davisi, which 
forms a striking contrast to the other 
shades. The best position for these 
kinds is in a lean-to house with a 
north-east or east aspect, if possible, 
for although they enjoy plenty of 
light, as is natural with all alpine 
plants, they nevertheless do not re- 
quire strong sunshine, therefore, 
where it is not possible to give them 
this position, they require shading 
during the summer and keeping as 
cool as possible. Masdevallias are 
now seldom imported in quantities, 
but a good selection of nice healthy 
plants can be made at any nursery 
where these Orchids are made a 
speciality at a reasonable price. One 








Aralia Sieboldi in an Irish 


trated, grown either in tne form of single speci- 
mens or grouped naturally together in a bold 
mass with feathery Bamboos for contrast, or 
even as seen in contiguity with such noble- 
habited plants as Rodgersia podophylla, Poly- 
gonum sachalinense, or the hardy Fan Palm 
(Chamzrops Fortunei). One really might do 
worse than group together boldly and tastefully 
the hardy-flowering trees and the noble-leaved 
evergreen shrubs of Japan. 

The Aralia, too, is an excellent window plant 
when small, as the leaves are thick, leathery, 
and easily kept free from dust and other im. 
purities, 





Pure White Cyclamens.—Well-grown 
plants of those fine varieties, Charming Bride 
and White Butterfly, have when in full bloom 
a most attractive appearance. The individual 
blooms are very useful for wreaths, crosses, or 
hand-bouquets, or for any purpose for which pure 
white flowers are desired. Young plants, grown 
along during the apne in warmth and through 
the summer in cold frames, will commence to 
flower in December or even earlier, and will fur- 
nish blooms all through the dull months,— 
BYFLEET. 


191.-Repairing pipes.—In answer to “ Hexham’s” 
inquiries about repairing pipes, if he puts a handful of 
linseed-meal into the split, and binds it well round with 
rag, he will find it form a cementin a few hours. I have 
cried this in lead pipes successfully, and have no dou it 
Would answer in iron onte.—Podgumeron, 


| 





garden, 


tubers directly upon the drainage, and filling 
up with the potting material, pressing it in 
very firmly, and just covering the top. Water 
must be given very sparingly until the new 
growths are fairly advanced, when the supply 
should be gradually increased, and during the 
summer months plenty of moisture, both at the 
roots and in the atmosphere, will be needed. 
When the repotting has been completed, place 
the plants in a position as near the glass as pos- 
sible in an ordinary stove temperature, and 
shade from the sun during bright days. There 
are at present several very beautiful and dis- 
tinct kinds, all of which produce flowers freely 
with the above treatment, and which should 
find a place in every collection, even where 
Orchids are not generally cultivated, on account 
of their very effective flowers and few require- 
ments. 

H. CARNEA is a very fine species, producing 
its blooms in profusion, which are of a delicate 
shade of rosy-pink. The pure white variety, 

H. CARNEA NIVOSA, is equally as fine in size 
and substance, and forms a charming companion 
to the preceding. This white variety is, 
however, of recent introduction, and was first 





imported by Messrs. Lewis and Oo., of South- | 


gate, with the typical form, during the last few 
years. Another grand kind is 

H. mrviraris, which has very brilliant 
scarlet flowers, and received its name in con- 
sequence of the colour of the blooms resembling 
that vf a soldier’s voat. 





This species should be | 


of the best and most useful species 
must also be mentioned, M. tovar- 
ensis, the only pure white kind, and 
which is especially useful in conse- 
quence of its freeness in blooming during the 
dull winter months. This plant, however, 
requires rather more warmth than the above. 
mentioned sorts, but is one of the best Orchids 
that can be grown for cutting. The flower-stem 
of this kind should not be cut when the blooms 
are past, for new flowers appear from the 
apex again the following season. M. B. 





Destroying wireworms.—Can you 
tell me how to destroy wireworms in my garden ? 
I should like to get rid of them before sowing 
or planting anything.—Onz in TRovsLe. 

*,” Destroying wireworms without injuring 
the crops is a difficult matter. Scatter Rape- 
cake on the surface ; it will attract them, and at 
least keep them occupied whi e the crop grows 
pastthem. The only royal road to the destruc- 
tion of wireworms appears to be to trap them 
and killthem. They are fond of Potatos and 
Carrots, and pieces of these buried in the ground 
near any crop wished to be saved will protect 
them. The trap should be examined every day 
or two. Salt, lime, and soot are mitigating 
things always worth trying. Wireworms are 
generally troublesome in newly broken-up land, 
and it will take half-a-dozen years with the 
most careful culture to clear them out. 

A hanging-basket for plants. —Mr. Joseph 
Cross, 29, Tangier-street, Whitehaven, sends a very useful 
hanging-basked for platy. It is-light, convenitut, and 
strong, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


—_ 


PETUNIAS. 


READERS of GARDENING desirous of growing 
showy and easily-cultivated plants for their 
greenhouses should not forget this old but some- 
what neglected subject. Few, perhaps, are 
aware of the great strides which have been 
accomplished of late years by those who try to 
improve the Petunia by hybridising. The 
doubles especially are very beautiful. Many of 
them are striped and flaked with two or more 
colours, others possess the most delicate tints 
imaginable, and some are prettily fringed at the 
edges. Iam speaking now of the named kinds 
which may be purchased very cheaply from our 
florists ; but the more interesting method of 
raising from seed may be carried out successfully. 


From good seed about thirty per cent. of the | 


flowers may be expected to come double, and 
there is the chance of obtaining something extra 
good and worth keeping, while the singles are 
desirable as pot plants, or they may be used 
with much effect in the open garden. For 
bedding again the Petunia is eminently adapted, 
as few subjects of a more showy nature exist. 
The dwarfer strains are mostly sought after 
for this purpose, the striped singles being very 
effective in bold beds. 

The seeds require a brisk heat of 60 degs. to 
obtain a quick and even crop of young plants, 
and so soon as large enough to handle the 
seedlings should be pricked out 2 inches apart 
in shallow boxes. Use a sandy compost, rich 
in leaf-mould or rotten manure. Still keep 
them in warmth until sturdy, when 
they should be shifted singly into 
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cost 4s. 6d. Coal-tar is very cheap, and coke- 
breeze near gas-works can be had almost for 
the carting. By making a few inquiries in any 
given district anyone can figure this out for 
himself in five minutes. 


have too much water at the roots. They require 
thoroughly well-drained pots, and a light sandy 
soil. Probably the soil you have been using is 
too heavy. Next autumn fill one-third of the 
pots with crocks, and use lighter soil.—J. C. C. 


—— 


OXERA PULCHELLA. 


Tus plant must have a stove house for. its 
successful treatment. It grows vigorously, @ 
plant two years old from a cutting completely 
clothing a rafter and bearing numerous axillary 
bunches of flowers. The leaves are from 2 inches 
to 5 inches long, ovate, and shining green. The 
flowers are borne in the axils of the leaves upon 
the young ripened wood, the weight of bloom 
pulling the shoots downwards, so that the 
flowers hang gracefully. Hach flower is 
2 inches long and 1 inch across the mouth, the 
form being broad trumpet, almost bell-shaped, 
and the tube slightly curved. The large calyx 
is yellowish-white, and the rest of the flower 
ivory-white. Being of good substance, the 
blooms last some time on the plant, and also 
when cut and placed in water. This species 
is one of several which are natives of New 
Caledonia, to which island the genus is at 
present limited. 

There is a good deal about this plant which 
suggests the well-known Clerodendron Thomp- 
sonz, and, indeed, the genus Oxera is very near 
to Clerodendron. However, Oxera pulchella 
is a name which no one can find fault with, and 
certainly the plant has sufficient distinctness 
and beauty to make it a favourite climber for 
the stove or intermediate house. Ws 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


__— 


SPRING WORK. 


Apruouas the young plants appeared almost at 
a standstill during the severe weather lately 
experienced, it is astonishing how rapid has 
been the progress since the return of brighter 
days. One lesson has been severely taught by 
the unusually hard frost, and that is the advis- 
ability of not Spd gece on cold frames for 
striking the cuttings. [any collections are 
almost entirely lost or otherwise so crippled 
that a serious check has occurred which will take 
some time to remedy. For several seasons I 
used unheated frames for rooting the cuttings, 
and if only they can be made sate from frost, I 
still think the plants make more satisfactory 
growth afterwards than when coddled in warm 
greenhouses ; but the risks of the past year or 
two seem likely to be repeated. There is time 
yet to strike Chrysanthemums for other 
purposes of growth, besides exhibition flowers. 
Instead, therefore, of throwing away the old 
stools the cuttings may be used. The stools, 
again, may serve another useful purpose. The 
soil can be shaken from the roots and then plant 
them against walls—or, in fact, in the open 
border to give a quantity of useful blossoms in 
early autumn. These roots, which are naturally 
early to bloom, are the best: Madame C. 








small pots. From this time employ @ 
cooler temperature, as growth is very 
rapid, and it is well to guard against 
a drawn-up growth. 

Petunias are not particular to soil 
when once they have made a start ; 
but to prevent a sappy growth the 
compost should be free from rich ma- 
nures. Such may be given as stimu- 
lants ina liquid form later on when 
the plants arein bloom. Do not delay 
the potting in the various stages, for 
once they become root-bound it is 
difficult to keep Petunias from flower- 
ing. This may not be desirable when 
ina small state. The first shift may 
be into 5-inch pots, and by this time 
the tips of the shoots should be taken 
out. Continue pinching each shoot 


























Desgrange (and the yellow sports), G. Wermig, 
Mrs, Barrett, and Mrs. Hawkins, for instance, 
flower sooner in the autumn from old stems 
than when young plants are employed. Other 
summer-flowering sorts that have gone safely 
through the winter and have become some- 
what old and stunted, may be taken up, 
pulled to pieces, and replanted. Chrysan- 
themum-cuttings strike root very freely at this 
time of the year if planted thickly in shallow 
boxes. Stand the same in a cool structure in 
the full sunlight and give water each day, 
preferably in the evening. Do not be alarmed 
if the leaves flag at first. The plants will in a 
few days start up and make roots to support 
them. The potting-off singly should not be 
delayed. The Jate-struck plants will often give 
better results than when a start has been made 


early. This plan of striking cuttings now is an 








when a couple of inches long to induce 
a bushy growth. Very nice useful- 
sized plants can be grown in the 5-inch 
pots; but if large, handsome speci- 
mens be sought, give the plants another shift, 
this time into an 8-inch size, which will be 
amply large for a bush a couple of feet across 
Tie out the branches with neat sticks, and 
pinch away all bloom-buds until the plant has 
reached the dimensions desired, or up to about 
a month before it is wanted in full blossom. 


A few doses of soot-water when growth is | 


being made freely will be beneficial in giving 
the leaves a healthy tone of colour, and as the 
blooms develop the needs of the roots will be 
pretty regular. Water will be necessary some- 
times more than once each day ; at this period 
liquid-manure at every other watering will not 
be too often, but always use it in a weak 
state. From the time Petunias are established 
in small pots give air in abundance, and place 
them where they may have the full benetit of 
the sun. After the middle of June the larger 
specimens will grow equally well out-of-doors. 
They can be returned to the greenhouse to 
flower. Unless the sorts be especially choice it 
will be well for amateurs not to be bothered 
with the old stock when out of flower, as there 
is some difficulty in getting them through the 
wiuter. The better plan is to strike a few cut- 
tings in early autumn and depend upon these 
for afresh stock. At that time of the year the 
cuttings readily form roots in a closed frame. 
Pat half-a-dozen around the edge of a small pot 
in sandy soil, sprinkle them daily, and keep the 
frame shaded from the sun. When rooted 
place the pots on a greenhouse shelf and just 
keep the frost away. H. 8. 





204. — Leaves of Tropzolum tri- 
colorum turning yellow.—Your plants 



























excellent one in regard to a system of Chrysan- 
themum growing brought into prominence at 
some of the shows last autumn. Tallude to the 
groups composed of plants with one stem each, 
and huge flowers at the tops. Where room is 
limited, and also to provide suitable specimens 
to dot about among foliage plants in the conser- 
vatory, the plan has much to recommend it. 

If the cuttings are rooted in April the tips 
of the shoots should be taken out when the 
latter are 6 inches high. This topping not only 
keeps the plants dwarf, but brings the flower- 
buds in at a proper date to develop handsome 
blooms. After being potted singly into 3-inch 
pots one other shift only is necessary, the size 
most useful being pots of 7-inch diameter. 
There are two other points to observe—namely, 
the plants require constant feeding with stimu- 
lants after midsummer, and proper sorts should 
be selected. A few of the most effective are : 
W. H. Lincoln, Val d@’Andorré, Louise, Mlle. 
Thérése Rey, Mme. Edouard Rey, W. G. 
Newitt, Wm. Seward, Wm. Tricker, G. C. 
Schwabe, Avalanche, E. Molyneux, Sunflower, 
and G. W. Childs. These varieties possess fine 
foliage, a matter of some importance, because 
ample leafage enhances the beauty of the blos- 
soms. The earliest plants in the general col- 
lection should now be well established in small 
pots and be ready for those of 6-inch size. In 
fact, cultivators of the Chrysanthemum for 
exhibitions have in some cases got them 
fairly established in the latter size, with stems 
as thick as a Cedar pencil. Good yellow loam 
ig the most desirable soil for this plant. Two- 
thirds of this may be used, the other part 
being composed - of leaf-mould and rotted 
manure. Where the loam is of a light, 
sandy nature, a lesser proportion of leaves 
may be added, and when of a _ heavy, 
clayey texture use coarse sand or grit 


Flowers of Oxera pulchella. 


Making Asphalte.—Can you or some of 
the readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED give 
me some idea about asphalting, the materials to 
| use proportionately, and cost per square yard ? 
—IGNORAMUS. 


*.* There are several ways of making 
| asphalte, but in all cases the materials must be 
dry, and the tar or pitch must be boiling hot 
when used. The cost varies in different dis- 
tricts, according to price of labour and materials, 
so that any estimate might only mislead. The 
best asphalte is made in the following manner : 
Make up a good fire of wood and coals, and 
place on a layer of screened gravel from 4 inches 
to 6 inches thick, then a layer of coke breeze of 
the same thickness, then another layer of gravel, 
and so on, until a sufficient heap has been pre- 
pared. When cool enough to screen pass it 
through two sieves of different sized mesh, the 
largest }-inch and the other } inch, separating 
into two heaps, from which all the fine 
ig removed. The mixing with the tar 
must be done on a hard floor. A flooring of 
planks will do. With every yard of sifted 
gravel mix 36 gallons of hot coal-tar. Place the 
asphalte in layers on a foundation 4 inches thick 
of broken bricks, or some dry porous material of 
similar character, and over each layer of 2 inches 
in thickness of the tarred gravel sift half an 
inch of ashes or sand. To make a good 
permanent path there should be 4 inches of 
prepared materials, The coarse gravel will be 
placed in the bottom, and the fine on the top. 
Everything must be made firm with a heavy 
roller. It would be easy enough to form an 
estimate of cost on the spot—say a yard of gravel 
costs so much ; here, including carting, it vould 
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from the road sweepings. Bone-meal at the rate 
of one pound to a bushel of soil is an excellent 
addition to aid a stout and healthy growth. 
Use clean pots, and make the drainage thorough 
by carefully placing broken pieces of pot over 
the holes. Pot firmly. If the soil is in a semi- 
moist state—neither pasty nor dust dry—a stick 
may be of assistance to firm the soil evenly 
around the ball of earth. Firm potting aids 
a sturdy growth, as the roots are longer in 
rambling among the new earth. It is the small 
fibry ones that we want. In most cases of suc- 
cessful fruit as well as flower culture the plants 
still need the protection of glass; but they should 
be kept ia as cool a temperature as possible. 
Cool frames are preferable to greenhouses, which 
must, of necessity, become hot and close with 
increasing sunlight. Immediately after potting 
do not be very liberal with the water—at least at 
the roots—otherwise, the new soil may get soured 
and prevent the free run of newroots. An occa- 
sional sprinkling overhead should be observed. 
This will keep the leaves and roots at work until 





the strengthening stems tell us more moisture is 


Oor READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS : Chrysanthemum M. 
by Mr. McWalters, 


required at the roots. Then water thoroughly, 
and use rainwater where possible. Open-air 
treatment may be followed, save exposure to 
cold east winds or the light frosts experienced 
at this period of the spring. Topping the plants 
depends entirely upon the object we have in 
view. For the production of specimen blooms 
it may be said as a general rule that topping 
is most undesirable. There are just a few sorts of 
American origin which in our climate aré very 
late in showing their flower-buds. These may be 
brought on by timely manipulation of the shoots, 
but to the advice somewhat freely given amateur 
cultivators to top their plants all round at acer- 
tain date, Isay, with emphasis, ‘‘ Don’t !’ The 
system of cutting down the plants in June is 
commendable for dwarfing purposes, but it must 
always be remembered that we do it at the 
expense of flower development. For large blooms 
a free, uninterrupted growth from beginning to 
end should be the aim, and allow the growth to 
mature in its natural course. The training, then, 
should be started by putting a stick to each 
plant and tie its shoot upwards. From the end 
of April on intoJune, according to the individual 
varlety, a stoppage takes place, by the formation 
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of a flower-bud at the top of the stem. This 
bud may be let alone, but the side shoots (three 
is the usual number left), should be trained up- 
wards in their turn, The bush-trained plants 
require stopping, of course. The first pinching 
may be done when the one shoot is 6 inches 
high and the second topping will follow when 
the side growths have attained that length. For 
whatever purpose the Chrysanthemum is grown 
do not neglect it, especially in regard to potting 
in early spring. It is so easy with other work 
pressing to put this off, and in a few days, per- 
haps, the specimens become root-bound and get 
into a semi-starved appearance. Insect pests 
are not very numerous at this period, the most 
numerous being green-fly. Fortunately these are 
easily destroyed. Tobacco-powder dusted in the 
affected parts will rid the tender leaves ofa 
dangerous foe. H. SuHoxsmitu, Woking. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS. 


ALTHOUGH Chrysanthemums are imported in 
immense numbers annually from the Continent 





Gustave Grunerwald, 
Armagh, Ireland. 


From a photograph sent 


and America, in addition to the hundreds of 


home-raised seedlings yearly grown, with a 
view to the discovery of new and improved 
kinds, we do not make much headway in raising 
for the outdoor garden varieties which may be 
called really hardy sorts, such as will live 
through the winter for some years, and make 
their growth and developa crop of blooms with- 
out any protection whatever. If we had such 
varieties as would meet the requirements named 
above, inany otherwise dull gardens would be 
made bright during the winter months, but we 
must fall back on the old-established kinds. 

At the present time a good selection of varie- 
ties can be had which in reasonable seasons 
produce a good crop of blooms, although, of 
course, much depends upon the weather experi- 
enced at the time they are in beauty. Where 
blossoms are required for cutting, some of the 
best kinds might be planted in batches in the 
kitchen garden, choosing a warm border. I saw 
last autumn a fine batch of that old variety Julia 
Lagravére in the garden at Orton Hall, near 
Peterborough. In cottage gardens one often 
sees plants fully in flower of sorts that are 


hardly met with nowadays out of such gardens, 
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as the old Emperor of China or Cottage Pink. 
Many are pompons, a section well adapted for 
out-of-door culture. The petals, being reflexed 
and generally imbricated, do not hold the water 
from heavy dews and rain, as in the case of in- 
curved sorts, for instance, which are really quite 
useless for outdoor use. 

Plants which have been growing in the same 
place for several years get worn out and 
exhausted. They should be dug up and divided, 
discarding the centre of the roots if plenty of 
stock is obtainable from the outer parts of the 
clump, where sucker-like growths will be found 
much more vigorous than those in the centre. 
Pieces of roots 3 inches square make nice bushes 
the first year if a little fresh soil is placed about 
them, just digging over the ground deeply, at 
the same time adding some half rotten manure. 
If the plants are put out on a new piece of the 
garden it will not be necessary to add new soil, 
but where they are simply dug up and replanted 
again, it will be essential to give fresh soil to 
promote a free growth, without {which a full 
crop of blossoms cannot be had. Care must be 
taken that the soil is not made too rich, or the 
growth will be immature. In that condition 
the plants will suffer much more from frost 
during the winter, very likely to the extent of 
losing the whole crop of flowers. The soil about 
the roots should be made firm to induce a stocky 
growth, which produces the best blooms and 
withstands cold weather. The foregoing note on 
the culture of hardy Chrysanthemums applies 
to established plants only. Directly the flower- 
ing season is past is a suitable time to replant 
any that require it. When growth starts in the 
spring, if the shoots promise to crowd each other 
they should be thinned, which induces sturdiness 
—a, desirable point in the after success, 

Those who now contemplate growing hardy 
Chrysanthemums for the first time should make 
a proper selection of kinds and choose a suitable 
site, which is very important. Avoid an aspect 
which faces either north or west and is over- 
shadowed by tall trees, the growth of the plants 
in such a position as either of those named being 
immature. The best position that can be 
obtained is a border facing south, backed up at 
the north and east sides with shrubs or other 
protection. If the plants are carefuly cultivated 
during the summer season, it will not be time 
ill spent to provide some means of protection 
from early or sudden frosts. 

The variety illustrated, M. Gustave Gruner- 
wald, blooms well in the border in September, 
and must be classed amongst the best sorts for 
the open ground. JBoth in form and colour 
the blooms are similar to those of Viviand 
Morel, the colour bright pink-lilac, fading to 
almost white with age. The habit of growth is 
good, an average of 2 feet being attained. 


Planting vacant ground.—I have a 
plot of ground in my garden which is about a 
chain in extent, and is a wilderness of Straw 
berry-plants, which have not been disturbed for 
twelve or thirteen years. JI propose trenching 
it, putting the plants in the bottom, then to 
plant a main crop of Potatos with a dibber, 
then to top-dress it. Is it a wise course? If 
so, what top - dressing will be best.—Hrxa- 
MONIAN. 

*.* Your proposition is not the best under 
the circumstances, as the refuse from Straw- 
berry-plants, at what may be termed a late 
season for digging in, is not good, being poor 
and dry. We would prefer burning the top, 
spread the ashes over the surface, and give some 
food, owing to poorness of soil. Such land will 
require double digging, and if you can precure 
good decayed manure we would give a good 
dressing, turning this inat the bottom spit, and 
thus give the Potatos some food. We are 
aware it is not advisable to plant Potatos on 
land recently manured, but you must remember 
that the soil is so much exhausted that you 
cannot expect a crop without it, and the tubers 
will not touch the manure, but the roots will 
get the benefit. Should the season be favour- 
able, and inclined to drought, you will reap the 
benefit. When you propose top-dressing, do you 
mean with artificial manures? These would be 
excellent, and may be liberally given, but other 
manures are best given as advised. You can 
top-dress just before moulding up, and the other 
question as to planting with a dibber is to the 
point, but in doing so be sure to use a large one, 
s0 that the sets rest on the bottom of the hole, 
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THE BEST SHRUBBY SPIRAAS. 


Tue Spirewas are remarkable for their free- 
flowering and the beauty of their blossoms, 
which from early spring to autumn contribute 
greatly towards the floral embellishment of our 
gardens. Although they will grow and flower 
well in almost any situation, it is only when in 
a good holding and rather moist soil, well ex- 
posed to the sun, that their beauty becomes 
fully developed. Most of them seed abundantly, 
but it is not necessary to propagate them in 
that way, as they produce suckers freely, which 
may be detached without difficulty in winter 
with a few roots adhering to them, and which, 
with ordinary care, will make good plants. The 
following will be found to be a good selection, 
viz. :— 

S. ARLEFOLIA.—This attains a height of 
8 feet or 10 feet. It is a kind often met with, 
but mostly in shrubbery thickets, while to show 
off its beauty to advantage it requires an 
open position. When isolated it forms a 
large bush of regular outline, densely 
laden during summer with the fine 
plume-like panicles of whitish flowers. 


S. BELLA.—This has a neat, compact, 
but by no means dumpy habit, while its 
flowers, which are borne in great profu- 
sion, are arranged in comparatively large 
corymbs of a deep rose colour, It is a 
native of Nepaul, and perfectly hardy. 


8. CALLOSA, OR ForRTUNEI, bears deep, 
rose - coloured flowers arranged in 
corymbs, and blooms almost continu- 
ously throughout the summer. It is up- 
right in habit, and even when not in 
flower is attractive, owing to the young 
leaves and shoots being red, which, when 
lit up by the declining rays of the sun, has 
a very pretty effect. It is a native of 
Japan. There is a white variety of this 
rpecies which is much dwarfer in habit. 
It forms a dense shrub of about 2 feet 
in height, and flowers earlier than the 
species. 

S. CHAMADRIFOLIA is a very widely 
distributed kind, being found throughout 
the northern parts of Asia and America. 
It is a dense, twiggy bush, studded 
during June or July with corymbs of 
white flowers, which are very ornamental. 

S. conrusa, the shoots of which are 
terminated by dense flower-spikes often 
1 foot or more in length, and white in 
colour, slightly tinged with green, is a 
plant of very free growth, and one which, 
even during winter, may be distinguished 
by the fastigiate arrangement of its 
branches. 

S. Douciast.—This is an erect-growing 
kind, the young leaves and shoots of 
which are pubescent, and the flowers, 
which are pink, are borne in long upright 
panicles. 

S. LINDLEYANA (see cut).—This forms a 
large, pyramidal, handsomeshrub, clothed 
to the ground with pinnate foliage, and 
towards the end of summer each shoot is 
terminated by a large feathery plume of 
white flowers. It is a native of Nepaul, 
and sometimes gets a little injured by 
frost in winter, but quickly recovers. 

S. LEvicaTa is another distinct kind, 
and one that, when out of flower, would at first 
sight scarcely be taken for a Spirea, its dark 
green, firm, glabrous leaves resembling morethose 
of a Daphne. It acquires a bush-like shape, but 
does not produce suckers, and therefore its 
propagation is somewhat more difficult than 
that of some of the others. It may, however, 
be effected by means of layers. It is a native of 
Siberia, and a plant that should be grown, not 
only on account of the singularity of its growth 
and foliage, but for its slightly tinted white 
flowers, which are very pretty. 

S. Norrnana.—This is said to be a hybrid 
between 8. Douglasi and callosa, and possibly it 
is, as its flowers seem to be intermediate 
between those of its supposed parents. On the 
other hand, wild specimens sent home by Lobb 
from California agree with it in every respect. 
Whatever its origin may be, however, there 
can be but one opinion of its value asa fine 
summer-flowering shrub. 

S. OPULIFOLIA.—Amongst Spirzas this is one 
of the strongest growers, attaining, as it does, a 








Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: Spirwa Lindleyana. 
graved from a photograph sent by Mrs. Stafford 
Waldeck, The Ridgeway, Enfield. 
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height of 10 feet or 12 feet. It produces pure 
white flowers in large dense corymbs, which, 
together with the leaves, bear some resemblance 
to the Guelder Rose. It is a native of North 
America, but has been cultivated in this country 
for nearly 200 years. There is a golden-leaved 
variety of it which in spring is very bright, but 
as the season advances it becomes more like the 
normal type. 


S. SALICIFOLIA.—This is a widely distributed 
and very variable kind, differing greatly in size, 
and also in the colour of the flowers which vary 
from deep pink to white, and are borne in light 
feathery spikes during July or August. Some 
of the forms are as much as 6 feet in height, 
while others are but creeping shrubs. 


§. THuNBERGI forms a slender-growing shrub, 
small in all its parts, but with gracefully arching 
branches. The flowers resemble those of the 
Hawthorn, but are much smaller, and clothe 


En- 


the whole length of the shoots. <A great point 
is their earliness ; they expand with the first 
return of spring, and on this account the plant 
is often forced, treatment to which it readily 
submits ; indeed, with very little assistance it 
may be had in flower at any time during the 
winter. 


S. TRILOBATA.—In addition to being showy, 
this is an interesting kind, owing to its trilobed 
and glaucous leaves. It is dwarf and twiggy, 
and its pure white flowers are borne in com- 
paratively large corymbs, and in great profusion 
in May. 

DoUBLE-FLOWERED KINDS. — These are §, 
prunifolia fi.-pl. and S. Reevesiana fi.-pl., the 
former one of the earliest to bloom, being often 
in flower by the end of March, and very pretty 
its little rosettes of pure white flowers are when 
fully expanded. The second flowers later, but 
is equally pretty. Both produce long, slender, 
arching shoots studded with blossoms—indeed, 
quite floral wreaths, 
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NYMPHZA (WATER LILY).—II. 


HysRIbs. 


Tue following are hybrids raised by M. Latour- 
Marliac :— 

N. LAYDEKERI embraces many exquisite forms, 
all raised by M. Latour-Marliac. Fulgens is a 
charming Water Lily, the flower small andhaving 
fine outer dark green sepals, and about fifteen 
cupped and shapely crimson-magenta petals, 
glowing likea ruby in the sun. Fulva has its 
flowers washed and pencilled with bright red on 
a creamy-yellow ground, the stamens golden- 
yellow, and the leafage mottled with brownish 
colour on the surface, but the reverse side 
is spotted with red. Liliacea is a dainty 
flower, only about 24 inches across when wide 
open. The sepals are dark sap green, margined 
behind with pale rose, while the fifteen peach- 
blossom-tinted petals are in contrast to the 
small tuft of golden-yellow stamens. The rosy 
petals have quite a silvery lustre in the sunlight. 
Lucida has very large flowers of a soft vermilion 
shade, the stamens orange, whilst the large leaves 
are spotted with chestnut and with bright red 
on the reverse side. Purpurata has beautiful 
flowers, symmetrical in form and rich red in 
colour, crimson towards the centre ; the stamens 
are reddish carmine. Seignoureti has delicate 
yellow flowers, shaded with soft rose and flushed 
with carmine ; they rise nearly 6 inches above 
the water, the leaves being spotted with chest- 
nut on the limb, and on the reverse side with 
red. JRosea is a lovely kind, quite the finest of 
the small varieties; the flowers are about 
2 inches across, borne with great freedom, and 
of a rose-purple shade, passing to white at the 
end of the petals. 

N. Marui:cEA (HYBRIDS). — These are the 
gems of the Water Lily family, and to which 
M. Latour-Marliac has given his own name. 
There are many of them. N. M. albida is finer 
than any other white-flowered Nymphea. Itis 
vigorous in growth and leafage, the leaves 
bright purple-red when young, but lustrous 
green as they get older. The flowers are fully 
7 inches across, and rich yellow in the centre, 
the outer petals very long, broad, but gradually 
shorten towards the centre. N.M. carnea and 
N. M. rosea are similar to the preceding kind, 
but, as suggested by the name, distinct in colour, 
the first-named kind having flowers suffused 
with pale flesh tint, and in the other the colour 
deepens into rosy-pink. The Canary Water 
Lily (N. M. chromatella) is one of the finest of 
the hybrids. The leaves, at first purplish-red, 
change to deep red, with distinct and beautiful 
dark brown-red markings, whilst the flowers are 
large, soft yellow in colour, with deeper centre. 
N. M. rubra punctata is a shapely flower, 
4 inches in diameter, with twenty-two sepals and 
petals. The four sepals are dark olive-green 
behind, and pale rosy-lilac infront. The petals 
are of a deep rose-purple and delicately marbled. 
N. M. ignea is a larger flower, nearly 5 inches in 
diameter when fully open. The sepals are pale 
olive-green, edged with rose behind and pale 
rose, nearly white, in front. There are eighteen 
shapely petals, closely imbricated, and forming 
a beautiful cupped whorl around the vivid orange- 
red based stamens in the middle of the flower. 
The petals are of a deep, but bright rosy-crimson. 
N. M. flammea varies in colour, which consists 
of innumerable minute red dots on a white 
ground, the outer petals appearing ‘pink, and 
the colour deepening to red in the centre of the 
flower. 

N. Ropinsonr is a beautiful Lily raised by 
M. Latour-Marliac, star-like in form, somewhat 
larger than N. Laydekeri, and generally of a 
lovely rose colour, deepening towards the 
centre. It is distinguished by the rose being 
finely spotted throughout with white, though 
the impression given is rather that of suffusion 
than of spotting. This is a most distinct flower, 
calling to mind the old-fashioned rosy semi- 
double Hollyhock in form and colouring. 

CULTURE OF HARDY WATER LiLIEs.—These 
lovely water flowers are not difficult to manage. 
A pond with a few inches deposit will support 
the plants, and they can hold their own against 
the smaller water weeds; it is the vigorous 
Rushes and Reeds that must be got rid of. A 
simple way of planting is to put the plants with 
soil in some shallow baskets and sink them to 
the bottom. Before the basket has rotted the 

lant will have fixed itself to the bottom with 
resh reots. The best season for planting is the 
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spring. Plants put in in May even compara- 
tively small make sufficient progress to flower 
before summer is gone; the only exception 
being, in some cases, the Canary Lily, and this, 
in two instances, did not flower till the year 
after planting, but grew strongly. It is best to 
have the pink ones nearest at hand, where they 
can be seen closely, and the yellows associate 
well with the pinks, whilst the whites may 
in the distant parts, if such there 
are, as they are effective wherever placed. 
There is nothing like a lake, stream, or 
pond, but, failing these, one may resort to other 
things with some success. Aquatic plants may 
be well grown simply by sinking tubs in the 
round and half filling them with soil and then 
filling up with water. Those who could afford it, 
too, might make brick and cement tanks, to be 
sunk in the ground to a depth of from 24 feet to 
3 feet. These, with a depth of soil and the rest 
water, would grow excellent Lilies, These 
hybrids do not want a great depth of water over 
their crowns. It would be well to arrange that 
at least a foot might cover them in winter, and 
then they are virtually safe from disaster. Pos- 
sibly they might not be killed if frozen with the 
water, but it is better to avoid troubles from 
this cause. Early in the season they manifest 
strange vagaries as to opening and closing ; the 
opening being a short day of from 8 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Later, however, they lengthen their 
day to nearly twelve hours, and open daily 
whether bright or dull, although at first they 
await clear sunshine before expanding, and ona 
dull day remain perfectly closed. 

In respect to the culture of the Nymphza, 
M. Maurice Vilmorin has some valuable remarks 
in a paper on these flowers in the Revue Horti- 
cole. He says :— 















































“‘The best mode of culture is the simplest, 
which consists in sinking a portion of the 
rhizome furnished with one or more shoots in a 
pond or other piece of water 2 feet or 3 feet 
deep (some kinds may require more than this) 
and having a muddy or clayey bottom. The 
long roots can be confined in a small loosely- 
woven game-basket (the older and more worn 
out the better), allowing the point of the shoot 
to protrude for a couple of inches. Some roots 
exist very near the end of the shoot ; these must 
be left free, and they will soon lengthen out and 
fix themselves in the soil of the pond bottom. 
This operation of planting should only be carried 
out in the month of May except in the case of 
the earliest varieties. It could be done at any 
season of the year, but I think early planting is 
more conducive to the plants becoming well 
established. Nympheas which are planted 
out-of-doors attain a larger development and 
flower more abundantly and even somewhat 
earlier than when they are grown in aquariums. 
They are able to hold their ground against the 
wild water plants with the exception of tha 
Bulrush (Scirpus) and the Reed-mace (Typha), 
the roots of which should be extirpated if any 
exist near them. Clayey bottoms seem to suit 
them very well; the water may either be running 
or not, and may either be of a fixed depth or 
may vary in its level to an extent of 1 foot or 
2 feet without injuriously affecting the plants. 
In the absence of a pond or pool with a natural 
mud or clay bottom, these Nymphezas may be 
successfully grown in tanks 4 feet or 5 feet deep, 
the bottoms of which are covered with a layer 
or bed of rich compact clayey soil 1 foot 
indepth. This soil having been moistened, the 
roots of Nymphzas are planted in it, after which 
the bed of soil is covered with a layer of river sand 
an inch, or a little more, in depth. Water is 
then admitted slowly until it reaches a depth of 
3 feet in the tank. Plants grown in this way 
come into leaf at the same time as pond plants. 
Lastly, if neither ponds nor tanks are available, 
these Water Lilies can still be easily grown, 
for, as M. Latour-Marliac wittily observed, 
like Diogenes, they can content themselves in a 
cask ; we may even go further than this and 
say that they find themselves quite at home in 
halfa cask buried in the ground and half filled 
with soil and water. On lawns the cask or 
half-cask might be sunk level with the surface, 
thus giving the leaves and flowers of the Water 
Lilies the appearance of growing out of the 
ground. Last and least satisfactory of all, I 
shall mention the mode of growing them in a 
basket at the bottom of a tank not furnished 
with a bed of soil. Here the new- roots issue 
Vhrough the basket and extend themselves on 


all sides without meeting with any sustenance. 
In speaking of planting in a pond or tank, I 
gave special directions for the operation, but 
these water plants are so tough that they will 
bear a far more summary method of treatment, 
and a Nymphea may with every prospect of 
success be planted ina pond by simply fastening 
a stone to a piece of a root and throwing it into 
the water. 

‘In tanks the water may be kept fresh by 
putting into it a few small fishes, not larger than 
gold fish. Gold fish are fond of the seeds of 
Nymphea, so that the seed-vessels should be 


looked after and gathered as soon as they will | 


burst when squeezed tightly. The ripe seed 


keeps good for a pretty long time if stored in a | 


dry place ; it germinates usually in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and the seedlings can be pricked 
out without any difficulty. The raising of 
seedlings, however, cannot be said to be an 
easy matter, as for more than a year one must 
carefully attend to the condition of the shallow 
water which covers them by keeping it clean 
and up to the proper level, besides giving the 
plants more room as they require it and various 
other attentions. In an aquarium one of the 








and should be closely watched. There is, how- 
ever, another enemy. We noticed it first by 
seeing leaves detached and floating. On the 
water becoming clearer one could see what ap- 
peared to be small bits of stick an inch or so long 
attached in numbers to the leaf-stalk. It was 
the grub of the caddis-fly with its house upon 
its back. In the hollow stick it was safe from 
the fish, and, fastening upon the young and 
tender leaf-stalk, the grubs fed away until the 
leaf was eaten asunder. Strong-established 
plants are not likely to suffer, but still a watch 
should be kept. 


FRUIT. 


THE SMALLER-FRUITED APPLES. 


MANY growers favour the larger Apples, and do 
not think such small kinds as Lemon Pippin 
desirable ; but they lose sight of the tree- 
cropping character of many smaller or medium 
growers, and others do not take quality into 
consideration, which is a great point. Few 
trees which produce these kinds of fruit are 
what may be termed too vigor- 
ous growers, so that if on the 
Paradise stock they make the 
best trees an amateur can have, 
and not only ornamental but 
profitable. Any variety of 
good flavour, like Lemon Pip- 
pin, which may be had at 
this date (the first week in 
April) is worth culture. This 
variety may be termed medium- 
sized when well grown, the 
fruits very oval, and the skin 
green, turning to a yellow or 
lemon-coloured when ripe, small 
eye and short stalk, with a 
peculiar fleshy knob in which 
the stalk is inserted. When 
gathered from trees with full 
exposure the fruits are streaked 
with russet on the sunny side, 
and at the turn of the year 
much resemble a medium- 
sized Lemon in appearance. 
This variety does not possess 
many synonyms like many 
other Apples, possibly owing to 
its distinct appearance ; but in 
France it is called Kenneth de 
Versailles, and is much appre- 
ciated there for its good table 
quality. I do not advise it for 
kitchen use, as we have equally 
late keepers, but I value it for 
its good flavour, which is plea- 
santly acid, flesh firm, and 
when gathered late, stored in 
a cool place, it does not shrivel 
badly like many late fruits, 
retaining its good flavour to 
the last. This variety grown 





OuR READERS ILLUSTRATIONS: Branch of Apple Lemon Pippin. 
From a photograph sent by Mr. W. Cooper, jr., Marscon 


Frome. 


greatest enemies of the seedlings is the frog, 
which does harm by squatting in the pots that 
are just covered by the water, often making 
cavities in the soil and breaking down the young 
plants. These would be better kept in tubs 
containing a little pounded charcoal and placed 
in an Orange-house. 

“It is pretty well known that Nymphzeas open 
their flowers late in the day. The hybrid varie- 
ties expand their petals not sooner 
eight a.m. and close them about five p-m. 
Should the weather be gloomy they close in the 
middle of the afternoon. 
odorata do not open before midday. The natural 
fecundation of the flowers takes place on and 
after the second day after their first opening. 
If they are'to be crossed, the anthers should be 
removed on the first day, and the selected 
flowers should be covered with linen or calico 
bags or hoods. The pollen should be applied on 
the following day, if the weather be fine and 
dry.” 

The enemies of Water Lilies are water-rats or 
voles, and swans and other aquatic birds, espe- 
cially moorhens, often pull them to pieces, but 
the plants can be protected with wire-netting. 
Moorliens are very destructive to the flowers, 


than 





The species flava and | 





on a dwarf stock in poor soil 
well repays ample supplies of 
food, and given this, either as 


a mulch and with liquid- 
manure, there will be fewer 
complaints size of fruit. Wis: 





OPEN-AIR PEACH CULTURE. 


Dvrinc the last fifteen or twenty years Peach- 
growing on open walls has so far declined that 
at the present moment it may be regarded as a 
thing of the past—so far, at any rate, as the 
majority of gardens are concerned. Nor are 
these remarks applicable only to the more un- 
genial midland and northern counties, but in 
the south also fine old walls which twenty 
years ago were furnished from base to summit 
with remunerative Peach and Nectarine-trees 
are now occupied by Pears, Plums, Cherries, or 
some such subject. The causes to which failures 
in Peach-growing are attributed are manifold. 
Some gardeners put it down to our irregular 
and inconstant summers, coupled with untoward 
springs, after the sap is on the move, Others, 
again, lay the blame to the multiplicity of 
stocks on which the Peach is worked, and I am 
not prepared to deny that both of these are pro- 
ductive of evil. Formerly, however, there was 
not one garden in ten that possessed more than 
one Peach-house, and that an early one, wall trees 
alone being then depended upon for the supply of 
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fruit through August and September ; but as time 
went on, midseason and late houses were erected 
by the score, and the death-knell of open-air 
culture was sounded. Doubtless in many 
instances a deficiency of labour and an increased 
demand for vegetables, which necessitated the 
planting of Peach borders with impoverishing 
crops and the free use of the spade amongst the 
roots of the trees, have a deal to answer for. 
Then, again, during so many successive wet 
seasons many fine old trees on walls deficient of 
coping perished through drip, one of the greatest 
enemies of the Peach. 


The sudden collapse of the outdoor culture of 
this fruit is, I think, a matter for much regret, as 
to my mind Peaches from trees under glass do 
not possess the flavour of those gathered from 
a sunny wall. I further think that after 
the maximum amount of sun-heat of 1893 
Peach growers may well take heart, and by 
planting some of the earlier ripening varieties 
introduced of recent years, and the exercise of a 
little of the enthusiasm which distinguished old 
Peach growers, the culture of this prince of 
hardy fruits might again be resumed with every 
prospect of success. . 


ee eee 


Diseased Snowdrops.—Will the Editor 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED kindly tell me the 
cause of my Snowdrops failing? They are a few 
only of a very great number planted at the edge 
of a Rhododendron border. I have tried Snow- 
drops over and over again for some years in the 
game border and elsewhere in my garden. 
Not a tenth part of them, however, have 
become permanent. They usually disappear 
between one season and another. It is only this 
year that I have, as it were, caught them in the 
act of disappearing—becoming rotten, my 
gardener thinks, possibly from the attacks of 
some insect. I have put some of the soil in.— 
HatcHrorp END. 


* * Some of the samples of Snowdrops sent 
appear to be attacked by a mite or grub— 
indeed, on examining the sample closely with a 
good pocket lens, I found both. Some of the 
bulbs show a red or rusty stain where the 
coatings of the bulbs have been attacked, 
similar to that caused to Eucharis-bulbs by the 
Eucharis-mite. In some cases the injury had 
extended to the base of the bulb, destroying the 
roots, and causing the collapse of the plants. 
In others, rottenness had set in, and the tunnels 
where the insect or grub had eaten its way in all 
directions could be easilyseen, and were marked 
by pellets of excreta at regular intervals. The 
grub I found at work was a small white specimen 
with two hornlike excrescences at the head. 
The mite, or insect, was not unlike a miniature 
spider in shape, but of a whitish colour, and the 
body small enough to fit the tunnels or galleries 
eaten inthebulb. Astoaremedy, it is difficult 
to apply anything which would reach the vermin 
at work in the bulbs. If there is not a great 
quantity of Snowdrops, I would suggest lifting 
the bulbs after they have done flowering, and 
before the leaves begin to die down. Pick out 
all infected, or slightly infected bulbs and burn 
them, and dust the sound bulbs over with soot 
and lime and lay them thickly in rows 3 inches 
deep in a spare corner to finish their growth. 
In the beginning of September lift the bulbs, 
again sorting them over and burning any 
infected ones. Dust the sound bulbs while 
wet with lime or soot and plant on fresh ground. 
This remedy may appear rather drastic, but it 
is the only one I can suggest with any likeli- 
hood of being effectual. It is possible the soil 
or subsoil in our correspondent’s garden may 
not be suitable for Snowdrop culture ; if that is 
the case, insects would be more likely to attack 
them. A light loamy soil, resting on sand, 
gravel, or other porous subsoil suits Snowdrops 
best. A clay soil, or a hard, impervious subsoil, 
like pan, does not suit them so well. If the 
bulbs are too numerous to lift, dressings of soot 
occasionally on the surface may be tried, or in 
wet weather, before the plants come through 
the ground, a dressing of nitrate of soda, about 
2 oz. to the square yard.—D. MELVILLE. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 


wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, ¢ evised and 


enlarged. Demy Sv, Linen bodr'ds, price 12s. ; wel) bound- in 
half morddca, 18s. Through all booksellers. 


LACHENALIAS. 


I opTAINED all the best species and hybrids I 
could get some ten years ago, and nearly all of 
them have grown and flowered admirably with 
me. I used at first to grow them strictly as 
greenhouse plants, and they did fairly well, 
but after trying them for two seasons in the 
cool Orchid-house they have grown better, 
flower more freely, and are altogether more 
satisfactory in the moist amosphere and rather 
higher temperature of this house. The ex- 
posure to the free air of the greenhouse caused 
the foliage to be crippled very much on some 
of the varieties, and also caused it to have a rusty 
appearance. A great deal depends upon repot- 
ting the bulbs at the right time. Of course the 
general treatment must be right, but the 






































Lachenalia pendula. 


culture of Lachenalias is so simple, that almost 
anyone who can grow @ Scarlet Geranium may 
grow them. When the leaves of the plants die 
down, which they will do in early summer, lay 
the fower-pots on their sides in any dry place 
in an ordinary greenhouse. The soil will get 
dust-dry, and should remain so until it is time 
to repot the bulbs, which is about the end of 
July or early in August. At that time remove 
the bulbs from the dry soil and sort them out 
into their various sizes. The large-flowering 
bulbs should be placed by themselves and be 
repotted together ; a dozen of them may easily 
be planted in a 6-inch flower-pot. The potting 
should be done just at the time the bulbs start 
into growth, as it is much better not to disturb 
them after. Repotting or interfering with the 
roots in any way of bulboys plants after they 
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| May be planted out when the plants 


rable growth is not to be 
recommended. Lachenalias need rather sandy 
soil, so that water may passaway freely. Nothing 
is better than good fibrous loam where it can be 
obtained. Four parts of loam, one of leaf- 
mould, one of well-decayed manure, and one 
part of coarse sand make an_ excellent 
potting material. The flower-pots need good 
drainage. I place them out-of-doors with the 
pots plunged over the rims. The plants need 
ho attention, unless the weather should be very 
dry, but do not water them until ten days or 
more after repotting. Many people err in giving 
a heavy watering at the time of repotting ; but 
if the bulbs are planted, as they ought to be, in 
moderately moist soil, this will retain the 
moisture sufficiently to allow of the roots start - 
ing into the fresh potting material. Water 
must be applied if there is danger of over- 
dryness. { never water Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Lilies, or any other bulbs at the time 
of potting them ; indeed, they are never watered 
until they are taken out of the plunging 
material ; but at the time lLachenalias are 
potted the weather is as likely as not to be hot 
and dry, so that watering may be absolutely 
necessary. When the plants have started to 
grow, remove them into pits or frames near the 
roof glass and shade lightly from hot sunshine. 
This will ensure a sturdy growth, and if they 
are to flower in the greenhouse, place them on 
the side stages where the lights can be kept 
closed, for cold draughts they do not like. As 
stated above, I place them in the cool Orchid- 
house where draughts are impossible, and not 
only is the foliage clean and healthy, but the 
increase in the stock is astonishing. 

I do not grow many species or varieties. L. 
Nelsoni, a hybrid, is far superior to L. aurea in 
the length of its spikes and in the size and rich 
golden colour of the flowers. L. aurea is not 
wanted where L. Nelsoni can be grown. 
tricolor, green, red, and yellow, is very free and 
beautiful. L. pendula seems allied to L. 
tricolor or L. quadricolor, but has larger and, 
perhaps, brighter flowers. The above are, I 
believe, the best for garden purposes. There 
are many other distinct species in cultivation, 
but the few I have mentioned are of easy 
culture, and some of the others are not. These 
Lachenalias ought certainly to be more common. 

J. DouGLas. 
el es SS 
PERGOLAS. 

In the construction of such things as per- 
golas, the often wasted branches iof the Oak 
are very useful, and as these are of very little 
value in many places, they might be kept for 
the construction of all such things. Pergolas 
should be right in motive, and not made where 
not wanted, or where for any reason they would 
look out of place. There are often good reasons 
for making them, and though not so necessary 
for their shade-giving qualities in our own 
country as in others, they are most delightful 
things on which to train many hardy climbers. 
If we had always hot summers the shade- 
covered ways would be more valued. In Savoy 
they are much more used, and often delight- 
fully. Here may be seen massive supports 
made of simple brickwork or rough stone. In 
Italy and the countries near it, where the com- 
monest workmen are so handy in building, these 
permanent supports cost very little ; sometimes 
they use single slabs of stone, which last for 
ever. Once they get their sides and supports 
strong and durable, branches are thrown over, 
or, as in this case, beams. In these countries, 
where the Grape ripens, the attractions of the 
pergola are all the greater. But with our good 
collections of hardy climbers and beautiful 
Ivies, which do not always live in colder 
countries, we can easily get the most charming 
material for covering such structures, present- 
ing, as they do, almost every kind of surface 
to suit climbers of all habits. It is impos- 
sible to imagine anything more valuable for the 
rowth of climbing plants than such structures, 
while the way we generally make them with 
wire and iron is not at all the best or most pic- 
turesque, and not even lasting. Few things 
perish sooner than iron wire. ; 


ioc eee Oe eee 
Mildewed Chrysanthemums (No Name). — 
Give the mildewed Chrysanthemums a good dusting 
with black sulphur, and move to cold frame, freely venti- 
lated by day, and a little air at night when not freezing. ~ 
d , are well hardened.» 
The less coldling Chrysanthemums get the better. 
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GAILLARDIAS. 


Ir is only within the last few yeara that these 
very handsome and most serviceable hardy bor- 
der plants have come into prominent notice. 
We owe to the Messrs. Kelway and others the 
greatly improved varieties now in cultivation. 
By ‘‘improved” I do not mean in the same 
light as some of the strict florists would apply 
it. From their point of view probably the 
present hybrids have not yet been ‘‘improved” 
enough. No doubt a smooth edge in the place 
of the serrated one would from their stand- 
point be preferable, but I have no desire to see 
this accomplished, rather otherwise. Beyond 
any doubt the Gaillardias of the present day 
are decided acquisitions in the garden, being 
infinitely better than so many hundreds of 
either Scarlet ‘“‘Geraniums” or Iresines. It 
may be urged against them that their growth is 
somewhat scandent and loose; this may be so 
tosome degree, but with judicious staking it 
can be overcome, or in place thereof the plants 
can be pegged down, the latter being a mode of 
culture worthy of extended adoption. I am 


service, having the advantage of a fairly long 
stem, which serves a good purpose when arrang- 
ing the flowers. Their lasting properties when 
cut are also in their favour, As to the arrange- 
ment of the blossoms, a hint may be obtained 
by looking at the illustration, in which there 
is not the slightest suspicion of formality 


or of overcrowding. A variety grown a few 


years back under the name of Gaillardia 
picta Lorenziana found at the time a con- 
siderable amount of favour. This kind was 
easily managed as an annual, as indeed the 
earlier kinds may be if sown in warmth early 
in the spring. From the point of beauty it is 
not equal to the others, wherein the ray and 
the disc florets are quite distinct the one from 
the other ; the better kinds now in cultivation 
have no doubt found more favour, and that 
justly so. G. picta Lorenziana has one ad- 
vantage over the others in that its growth is 
more compact with less vigour. I am disposed 
to think that the present race of hybrids is the 
result of crossing G. amblyodon with G. aristata, 
the former having imparted to the hybrids the 
deep blood-red colour which forms the basal 
part of the ray florets in many varieties. What 
is known as G. grandiflora is in reality an im- 





proved variety of G. aristata. The following is 
a selection of a dozen good and useful kinds— 





Gaillardia-flowers in a bowl. 


quite disposed to favour the pegging-down 
system, for by this means it is possible to cover 
the ground with a less number of plants, whilst 
the flowers are not so much exposed to windy 
weather. When pegged down there is no reason 
whatever why the Gaillardias should not be 
planted in masses, not of one particular kind or 
colour, for all of them harmonise well together, 
but in a good selection. Some who may have 
large beds to fill, yet shun the use of “tender” 
bedding plants, would do well to give them a 
trial in this way. I have found no difficulty 
in keeping them safely through the winter. 
although I admit they might be severely tested 
in low-lying or damp localities. I have them 
now growing away well in the same position for 
the third year, the soil a heavy retentive clay ; 
whilst in another spot in the same garden where 
the soil is light they thrive equally as well. It 
is a good plan to raise a few seedlings each 
Spring to keep up a succession, or the named 
varieties may at this season be propagated 
either by means of cuttings or by division of 
the stools. The flowering qualities of these 
Gaillardias are such as to commend them to 
more favourable notice, for they continue to 
yield numbers of blossoms for several months. 
Even during last summer with the prolonged 
drought, Gaillardias held out well with far 
less symptoms of distress than many other 
things. 

Not only upon the plant are the flowers 
serviceable, but in a cut state they do good 


viz.: W. Kelway, extra large flowers, brilliant 
crimson, gold edge; St. Blaise, blood-red, with 
narrow margin of yellow ; Vivian Grey, yellow 
self, with yellow disc, fringed flowers; Ormonde, 
crimson, edged with yellow; James Kelway, 
dazzling scarlet, with gold edge, extra size; 
Lorenzo, maroon, edged with gold, distinct 
colouring ; Lord Charles Beresford, pale red 
centre, with yellow edge; Meteor, vivid crim- 
son, with broad yellow margin ; Prince of Naples, 
red, shaded purple, with yellow edge ; Wolseley, 
reddish-crimson, with narrow golden band : 
Distinction, crimson with very light yellow 
edge ; Matador, yellow, with narrow red ring 


and dark disc. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE, 


PLANTS IN pots.—With the more congenial 
weather there will be far less need of fires ; in 
fact, it will be good policy to dispense with 
them entirely, save in the largest of rooms. In 
consequence of this, more plants will in some 
cases be needed ; more particularly is this found 
to occur where the fireplaces have to be filled. 
Such positions are not in any sense suitable for 
plants, being oftentimes far removed from the 
light. It is also a good policy, as far as the 
plants are concerned, to keep the chimney ven- 
tilators closed where these exist. With the 
tiled fireplaces and ourbed marging in place of 








the fenders, as now in use, it is an easier matter 
to make a good effect with such arrangements 
than it used to be, as the pots are not so much 
seen, a saving of the smallest plants being made. 
To start with, in such groupings, or indeed at 
all times, the plants chosen should be of a per- 
sistent or enduring character. Of Ferns, for 
instance, such as Asplenium lucidum and A. 
bulbiferum, should be chosen; whilst of the 
Pteris family, P. tremula and P. cretica are two 
of the hardiest. Niphobolus lingua, the Lastreas 
and Doodias are all suitable selections. Only 
the very hardiest of the Palms should be used 
at present ; it is a pity to spoil well-grown 
Kentias by using them too soon. Phenix dac- 
tyliferaand P. reclinata, with Seaforthia elegans, 
are each calculated to stand well, more particu- 
larly the two former. Of other fine-foliaged 
plants every possible use should be made of 
the Aspidistra, the green-leaved form being 
the hardier of the two. Aralia Sieboldi will 
also stand well; so will Phormium tenax. 
Turning to the flowering subjects, Spirxa 
japonica will be found one of the best, 
provided it be freely watered. Dielytra specta- 
bilis is also a suitable plant. Dwarf Indian 
AzaleasI know look very well, but it is a pity 
to use them in such unfavourable positions. By 
aiming at the use of plants which are of no 
material moment after they have flowered, the 
results in the long run as regards the supply 
will be found more satisfactory. To half kill a 
plant and then have to expend additional 
labour in its restoration to health is not at all a 
good policy. I ought to have mentioned 
Eulalia japonica variegata and E. japonica 
zebrina, both of which are excellent for the 
purpose under consideration ; soare Asparagus 
plumosus and A. tenuissimus, whilst of other 
flowering plants Primula obconica would serve 
a good turn, as well as late Cinerarias, both of 
which can be thrown away when of no further 
use. 


CuT-FLOWERS.—With the rapid advance of 
spring we have a wealth of hardy flowers from 
which to select ; these will in a great measure 
relieve the demand upon plants grown under 
glass. It is either a mistake or a lack of appre- 
ciation of the beautiful that fails to recognise 
the immense utility of hardy flowers in a cut 
state. The earliest possible use should be made 
of them ; by so doing not only is the choice so 
much the more varied, but it affords an oppor- 
tunity of turning the room under ~glass to a 
better account. The early deciduous Magnolias 
will do very good service as cut flowers. 
Pyrus japonica has lasted out well, and now we 
have later species from which to choose, as 
P. sinensis and P. spectabilis. The Lilacs, too, 
are earlier than usual this spring, these being 
now in cutting. Turning to bulbs, Scilla cam- 
panulata claims notice as one of the most 
beautiful of its race for use in floral arrange- 
ments. Ifthe spikes be pulled instead of cut 
they can be had of greater length, whilst even 
with only a few flowers expanded each spike 
will continue to develop up to the extremity. 
Before this variety is over, the other forms of it, 
as §. campanulata alba (very beautiful) and 
S. campanulata rosea will be in flower, each 
doing excellent service. The common Bluebell 
even is not by any means to be despised. The 
later kinds of Daffodils are as serviceable as the 
earlier ones, most of them being quite distinct. 
It would be an easy matter to multiply in- 
stances of hardy flowers which may be turned to 
a good account. Their use is even further 
emphasised when having to cut a quantity of 
flowers to send to a distance, far surpassing 
these from under glass, on the whole, for safety 
in travelling. From under glass cut Roses will 
be amongst the best and choicest flowers. Of 
these 1 am more than ever impressed with the 
value of William Allen Richardson for cutting. 
It is one of the very best, but, unlike many 
climbers, it will bear free pruning when once a 
large plant has been obtained. Its lasting quali- 
ties do not seem to be fully known. It soon de- 
velops from the bud to the expanded bloom, but 
it then lasts so remarkably well, better than 
many other Roses; it fades from the rich 
apricot shade, it is true, but the petals do not 
drop prematurely. All flowers from under 
glass should now be cut quite early in the 
morning or else just before nightfall ; if cut in 
the middle of the day with the sun shining 
brightly, it cannot be expected that they will 
keep well. G, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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RHODODENDRONS AND THE FROST. 


I HAVE read with interest your reference to the 
injury sustained by the Pontic Rhododendron 
in the recent severe frost. It often surprises 
me that this Rhododendron is so largely planted 
in gardens, when many of the choice named 
varieties, hybrids of the much hardier and more 
vigorous catawbiense, are, to my mind, incom- 
parably more beautiful. Out of ene hundred 
and one different varieties in my garden, I have 
lost remarkably few during the severe frost, 
although my position is rather low, and we had 
the frost in the neighbourhood close down to 
zero for several nights consecutively. Those 
that show signs of the severest punishment are 
mostly plants moved in the autumn, which 
possibly had not got well hold of the soil before 
the frost came. Baron Schroeder, odoratum, 
Sun of Austerlitz, Broughtoni, and some choice 
unnamed seedlings from Loquendum, with long 
finger-like leaves, have been the hardest hit, but, 
so far as I can judge, more than ninety varieties 
out of the hundred and one are practically 
uninjured, whilst the Laurel, the Privet, and 
some of the varieties of Berberis are either killed 
outright or greatly damaged, forming a terrible 
eyesore in their present condition. It is, there- 
fore, clearly demonstrated that the ‘‘ queen of 
flowering shrubs,” the Rhododendron, is far 
preferable as a hardy evergreen for our English 
climate then the uninteresting and inevit- 
able Laurel and Privet. Even as a foliage 
plant the Rhododendron presents as much 
beauty, if the right sorts be selected with 
that object in view. Take the foliage, 
for instance, of such varieties as Joseph 
Whitworth, Charles Dickens, Lord Palmerston, 
Mrs. John Waterer, William Cowper, Sir 
Thomas Sebright, James Mackintosh, and 
Everestianum. Itis beautiful all the year round, 
but add to this the blaze of colour of the 
the choicest varieties when in bloom, it is 
amazing that the hardy Rhododendron is not 
more extensively planted. To those who may be 


interested in procuring a few of the very grand- 


est varieties of hardy Rhododendrons—whether 
new or old—in cultivation, and who do not care 
to wade through nurserymen’s bewildering cata- 
logues, I would suggest a trial of the following 
twenty kinds as almost certain to give satisfac- 
tion in their respective colours if properly 
planted and attended to. If the former is 
well done, they do not require much of 
the latter, beyond well watering and syringing 
just when they are coming into bloom. Baroness 
L. de Rothschild, superb conical truss, brilliant 
scarlet, with lighter throat; Mrs. John Penn, 
salmon-pink edges, with waxy cream centre 
—most fascinating; Helen Waterer, white 
centre, with most brilliant scarlet edge—splen- 
did; Kate Waterer, rose-crimson, with yellow 
centre—very beautiful ; Lady Eleanor Cathcart, 
salmon-pink, finely marked—very beautiful, but 
shy bloomer; Mrs. R. S. Holford, superb 
truss, salmon-pink; H. W. Sargent, dark 
velvety crimson, enormous truss; James 
Mackintosh, rich velvety crimson, fine truss, 
and splendid foliage ; Michael Waterer, an old 
favourite, bright scarlet, rather poor foliage ; 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, light red, intense 
maroon blotch, very fine flower; Marie Stuart, 
lovely shade of rose-lilac, with intense purple 
blotch, splendid truss and habit, flowers as 
beautiful as an Orchid ; The Queen, one of the 
most beautiful whites; Lady Grey Egerton, 
pearly-white, magnificent truss; Sir T’. Sebright, 
metallic bronzy-purple, free and long bloomer ; 
Joseph Whitworth, dark maroon, beautiful 
flower and foliage; Martin Hope Sutton, 
brilliant dark scarlet, if perfectly hardy, 
one of the finest in cultivation; James 
Marshall Brooks, scarlet, with a curious mossy 
bronze eye—unique; Broughton (or Lord 
Palmerston), very similar but not synonymous, 
grand trusses, bright pink, fine foliage; 
Frederick Waterer (or John Walter), different 
habit and foliage, but very similar flowers, 
bright scarlet, perfect trusses; Sigismund 
Rucker, rich magenta-crimson, with a black 
intense blotch. It would be easy to add another 
twenty almost as good as the foregoing, but it 
would be hard to name twenty better. When 
varieties such as those enumerated cost very 
little more than the ordinary ponticum, it is 


strange that they are not more extensively 
planted. —Grorck BenNnINGTON (Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield) in the /e/d. 


The Pearl-bush (Exochorda grandifiora). 
—This is one of the most lovely of spring-flower- 
ing shrubs. It is allied to the Spirzas, and is 
synonymous with S. grandiflora, A plant is 
bursting into bloom on a wall at Kew, but it may 
be grown as a bush in the more sheltered parts 
of the garden, ordinary soil sufficing. It is a 
native of North China, the large, pure white 
flowers being produced a few together in racemes, 
the tender green unfolding leaves making a 
charming contrast. A good bush of it is a 
pleasing picture, growing several feet in height 
and of dense habit. 


A CORNER IN SCILLY. 


THE annexed cut represents a corner in the rock 
garden of Tresco Abbey, Scilly Islands, and is 
from a photo taken during a flying visit paid 
last autumn to Mr. Smith’s wonderful garden. 
The main object in the figure is a cluster of 
Aloes, probably A. socotrina or a closely allied 
species. The ground is carpeted with a large 
Mesembryanthemum which was covered with 








a place sheltered by other shrubs from wind, is 
as green as in summer, though it was in a low 
situation when the frost and snow lasted a long 
time before giving way. 
Mrs. VAUGHAN HUGHES. 
Wyelands, Chepstow. 

In reply to a correspondent in 
GARDENING, I enclose a list of shrubs and plants 
which have not suffered from frost in this 
garden, which is not particularly warm or 
sheltered: Rhododendron, Laurel, Holly, 
Mediterranean Heath (flower is cut, but not 
the shrub), Andromeda, Veronica (hardy kind), 
Spurge Laurel, Aucuba, Magnolia, almia. 
The plants which have suffered are: 
Portugal Laurel, Laurustinus. Mahonia, 
Berberis Darwini, Escallonia, New Zealand 
Flax, Choisya ternata, New Zealand Cabbage- 
tree, Wallflowers, Honeysuckle, Jessamine, 
Rosemary.—Mrs. Luoyp SANDERS, J'he Rectory, 
Whimple, Exeter. 


Forsythia viridissima.—Let me put in 
a claim for this delightful plant, so full of bloom 
at this season of the year. When walking 
through the Walham Green recreation-ground 
the other day I saw several bushes of it laden 
with blossoms, and the fact that it was doing so 




















Aloes in the Scilly Isles. 


fruit. The gardener informed me that about 
sixty species of these flourished in the island. 
The American Agave also abounds in Tresco, 
and produces freely its tall spikes—strongly 
suggestive of telegraph poles-—10 feet or 12 feet 
high, and 3 inches or 4 inches thick. The gar- 
den abounds with rare trees and shrubs, making 
one imagine oneself in the temperate-house at 
Kew. Ina dell is a group of Tree-Ferns, which 
do fairly well, but the wind, for which Scilly is 
famous, injures them a good deal. As the 
steamer from Penzance in summer makes the 
trip to and fro in a day, there is now no difficulty 
in reaching this most interesting spot ; the only 
drawback is that the time allowed is very 
short. GaP. 


SHRUBS AND THE FROST. 


Herz, in Monmouthshire, the Euonymuses have | 


been sadly cut, both dark and variegated kinds ; 
also the Arbutus and Laurustinus, which are 
quite brown and shrivelled where exposed at all 
to the wind. Piptanthus nepalensis has been 
touched no more than in an ordinary frost 
and cold wind after, and the blooms are unin- 
jured. Choisya ternata, which I was told is a 
delicate plant, seems to have suffered less than 
‘most, only the tips being a little injured ; and 


fone that was only moyed late in the autumn in 





well here is sufficient proof it is well adapted for 
the suburbs of London. The numerous bright 
‘hips flowers expand in early spring before a 
eaf puts in an appearance, and this fact was 
manifestly exercising the minds of a number of 
school children who had gathered near one of the 
bushes, and did not appear to understand why 
a plant should blossom before it had put forth 
its leaves, a circumstance which was not in 
harmony with their limited experience of flower- 
ing shrubs. Its hardiness, compact growth, 
and apparent adaptability to almost any soil 
ate Bo the least important of its good qualities. 


Rhododendron Luscombeanum. — 
There is a very beautiful and well-marked section 
of the Himalayan Rhododendrons (to which R. 


| Thomsoni, Aucklandi, campylocarpum, Fortunei, 


and Hookerianum belong) which is characterised 
by loose trusses of flowers and smooth leaves. 
Out-of-doors in the neighbourhood of London 
R. Thomsoni and R. Fortunei are the only two 
of this section which thrive at all well, and it is 
from these two that the hybrid R. Luscombe- 
anum was obtained. It may as a garden plant 
be described as a marked improvement on either 
of its parents, for it combines the superior 
hardiness of R. Fortunei with the greater beauty 
of R. Thomsoni. There is now flowering in the 


Rkododendron dell at Kew a plant 6 feeb high, 
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which presents a very pretty picture. Its 
leaves are oblong, 3 inches to 4 inches long, 
dark green above, paler beneath. The flowers 
are produced six or eight together in loose 
terminal heads. The corolla is 3 inches across 
and 2 inches in depth, having a widely expanded 
mouth ; it is of a beautiful clear rose, marked 
only by a few reddish-brown spots on the upper 
side. The beautiful colour and graceful semi- 


vated Daffodils. 


every garden. 


proof that it is one of the best of culti- 
Queen Bess, less well known 
than the preceding, is a fine companion to it, 
being showy and very early. Burbidgei is dis- 
tinct and a lovely variety ; it is one of the very 
best for cutting. Of the Poeticus group, ornatus 
is the most prized, and should find a place in 
The Hoop Petticoat Daffodils 
are delightful and very early, but in a general 


such additions to the soil as bone-meal, old fine 
mortar-rubble, burnt wood-ashes, with good 
drainage, produce a short fruiting growth. It 
is an easy matter to give food when fruit is 
formed. Too much manure in the soil means a 
soft leafy growth, and a poor set—the fore- 
runner of disease. 


W.B 


Soot as a fertiliser.—Not only as a 


pendulous pose of the flowers, together with the 
handsome foliage and perfect hardiness, un- 
doubtedly render it one of the most valuable of 
all the Himalayan Rhododendrons that can be 
grown away from the specially favoured districts 


way they are most satisfactory, either in pots, 
or planted out in frames, where the white 
variety will bloom in February. If. planted in 
the open air, a warm corner should be chosen, 
the foot of a wall being a good place. 


fertiliser to various kitchen garden crops is soot 
of value, but it is a capital antidote against 
insect pests, whether these are affecting the 
roots or tops. In country districts soot is of 




























of the south and west. BYFLEET. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


EARLY TOMATOS FOR AMATEURS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
POLYANTHUSES. 
Tus has been a busy week among the seedling 
Polyanthuses, flowers beingsufficiently advanced 
to show the true character of each particular 
shade of colour. Where the strain is a good one 
and seedlings show no great preponderance in 
any given shade, but rather an infinite and 
beautiful variety, the task of marking the 
colours is a difficult as wellasa pleasing one. If 
the object is to secure the separate colours for 
massing in beds for a grand spring display, 
another year preference should be given to those 
sorts that throw the flower well above the foliage 
on large, firm flower-stalks, The fashion of 
mixing spring-flowering bulbs with Polyanthuses 
to give what is called effective contrasts is gain- 
ing ground; thus scarlet Tulips and yellow 
Daffodils are employed respectively with 
yellow and white and crimson and purple 
Polyanthuses. But I cannot admire such 
planting ; itis a style that has something incon- 
gruous and unnatural about it, and as such is 
opposed to true flower gardening. It may be 
said, ‘‘ Bat you mix totally different things in 
your summer bedding to produce a given effect.” 


be worth while to give particulars. 


do well. 


roots and the plants winter well on shelves. 


TuHosE who like may with advantage grow a few 
very early plants to fruit in May, or earlier. 
To do this it is either necessary to sow in 
February or March, and grow on, or obtain 
plants from cuttings struck in the early autumn. 
As the latter mode of culture is simple, it may 
I have 
obtained early fruits in this way with suc- 
cess, and those who possess a small house, and a 
winter temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., will 
To get the best results healthy stock 
is necessary—that is, cuttings about 4 inches to 
6 inches long from plants free of disease. 
Select sturdy shoots, and insert singly in small 
pots in a loamy soil, with a dash of coarse sand 
(not manures of any kind), as a strong growth 
means trouble at the start, ending in collapse. 
Tomatos strike readily from cuttings in a warm 
house if cut from the parent plants in Septem- 
ber. I advise that month, as the pots get full of 


prefer single cuttings to three in a larger pot, 
as I find they do better, as there is no dividing 
at the potting, and they grow away freely. Of 


great value, and if more were used the crops 
would be much benefited. Peas which are a 
few inches high and which may have a yellow 
cast about them quickly assume a healthier hue 
if a good dressing of soot is dusted over and 
about them and hoed in previous to moulding 
up.—A. 


Early Cabbage.—No variety is so useful 
and less inclined to run or bolt as Kllam’s Dwarf 
Early, and it turns in quickly. I cut the first 
heads the last week in March. This early 
cutting is a month in advance of the usual 
period. Theseed was sown on July 10, and so far 
not one plant has run, though the soil is very 
light. Harly sowing is objected to, but I find it 
the best plan to make a small one at the time 
named, reserving the larger for the 20th of the 
month. By this means there is no lack of 
material for early use. Another valuable Cab- 
bage for this season is Veitch’s Earliest of All, 
which has solid hearts of splendid flavour. 
Though it is not catalogued as a spring variety 
—that is, for sowing in autumn, it will be found 
good for early use, being a compact grower of 
dwarf habit. It isan excellent early variety if 
the seed is sown early in July, and treated the 
same as Ellam’s.—S. 

202.—-Management of Mushrooms.— 
You give no particulars whatever as to the con- 
venience you have, or the points on which you 





True, but these, as a rule, are tender and not 
hardy flowers, which should be used as much as 
If the beds to 


possible in a natural way. 
be filled by Polyanthuses are on a large scale 


and there is not sufficient of any one particular 
shade, it is a good plan to take separate colours 
either in the yellow, crimson-purple, or (from 
want of a better name) terra-cotta, and shade 


them down from the centres of the beds. 
E. B. 





EARLY-FLOWERING DAFFODILS. 


OnE of the most precious of hardy flowers is 
the little Narcissus nanus. Although one of the 
smallest members of a large family, it is one of 


the most valuable, coming into full bloom when 
outdoor flowers are scarce, and when planted in 
colonies of two or three dozen bulbs together 
creating a most pleasing effect. In a cottage 
garden in this locality exist some large clumps 
of this charming little Daffodil, probably the 
produce of a few bulbs planted some years ago, 
and which have evidently never been disturbed. 
Nothing can be more pleasing than these clumps 
of dwarf Daffodils when in full bloom. Among 
the early blooming Trumpet Daffodils The 
Tenby (obvallaris) and Princeps are worthy of 
special mention. The former is very rich in 
colour and the flowers are so stout of 
texture that they bear weather vicissitudes 
with much indifference. The latter is a bold, 
showy flower, of vigorous habit, and one 
of the best that can be employed where a 
supply of cut-flowers is desired early in the 
year. Fortunately, bulbs of this variety can be 
purchased at a cheap rate. Spurius is an excel- 
lent early kind, coming in rather before 
Princeps, but is not so vigorous of growth, and 
the flowers are smaller. It is a capital Daffodil 
for forcing. Ard Righ or Irish King is one of 
the best early blooming kinds, and is excellent 
for pot-culture. It isa showy variety, but is not 
quite so reliable in the open air as might be 
desired. It seems to thrive best in light gritty 
soil, in which there must not be a -particle of 
manurial matter. Golden Eagle is fine in 
colour, with a wide trumpet, and where it does 
well is one of the finest early Daffodils. Of the 
incomparabilis or Nonsuch section Stella is, 
perhaps, the best for early bloom. It has a white 
perianth, with large yellow cup, is very showy, 
‘hardy, and. vigorous, and -is largely grown by 
‘market ~ gardeners, which 


is’ suffitient | plantout, restrict the root spave.’ I have found 


course, there will be losses, and those who 
desire a dozen plants should strike three dozen. 
If only a third are saved the cultivator is well 
repaid, and another advantage is that one can 
perpetuate a good variety and thus get true 
stock. Little water is required during the 
winter ; but shift the plants into larger pots in 
February, and again in March or April, and 
grow them on like seedlings, taking care not to 
use manures to excess, and pot firmly. I find 
much less top growth is made by plants from 
cuttings, and there are earlier fruits. I may 
also remark that if the winter stock has grown 
too much, I have in January cut off the tops 
and struck them, thus getting a dwarfer 
growth. 

I now come to seeds. These require heat, and 
if sown in January for early fruit, at least a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. Do not 
crowd the seedlings or a check is given at the 
start. The way I raise my plants is to sow the 
seeds three or four in 60 or small pots, and when 
the seedlings have made three leaves, thin to 
the strongest. You may think it waste of seed, 
and of course one would not do so with a new 
variety, but it is a simple matter when you 
save your own seed. By this plan there is no 
lifting the plants out of seed pots or pans or 
dividing, and three or four weeks are saved. 
Plants early in the year suffer from cold very 
quickly. The other routine work is potting on 
as required, or planting out. 

I may say a word as to potting-soils. The 
Tomato is not fastidious as to soils, and does 
well in ordinary road-scrapings, with loam, but 
does not like too much root space at the start. 
We get all our April and May crops from plants 
in 8-inch pots, the latter being plunged to keep 
them from drying too freely. Iam aware that 
soils of the best quality for plants or fruit are 
difficult to get, but the Tomato is less particular 
than many other things. Much may be done 
by surface feedings and liquid-manures. I have 
seen Tomatos growing in pure coal-ashes and 
fruiting freely. Of course, in such material 
they depended upon the food from the surface. 
In the hot summer of 1893 I had plants fruit in 
the open in June, and the fruits falling to the 
ground, seeded, and were raked in, but not 
intentionally. Such plants grew freely, and 
fruits were gathered in a green state in October, 
showing the value of warmth in raising Tomatos. 
As regards soil, do not use too much, arid-if you 
















most require advice. If you think you can 
grow Mushrooms satisfactorily without know- 
ing something about the details of management 
Iam afraid you will be disappointed. In the 
first place, the manure must be well-prepared, 
by laying it in a heap and turning it over two 
or three times at intervals of every fourth or 
fifth day, so as to get rid of the rank steam. 
The next point is to see that the manure is 
neither too wet nor too dry. The whole of it 
should be fairly moist, but not too wet. It is 
also important to have a sufficient quantity of 
manure to make the bed from 15 inches to 
18 inches in depth, the warmer the structure in 
which the bed is made up in the less thickness 
is required. When making up the bed beat the 
materials down firmly with the back of a fork, 
and when this isdone insert athermometer in the 
middle of the bed. When the heat declines to 
85 degs. insert the spawn. Good spawn is essen- 
tial, and it should be broken up in pieces about 
2inches square, which should be inserted in the 
bed about 9 inches apart, and a place made in 
the manure to receive the pieces so that they 
will be level with the surface of the bed. When 
this is done, cover the old surface | inch thick 
with fresh loam and beat it down firmly with 
the back of a spade. Beds made up in closed 
sheds or cellars do not want any covering up at 
this time of year ; it is only when they are more 
exposed that a little dry litter is useful in con- 
fining the warmth. You must remember that 
Mushrooms cannot be produced in a dry soil, 
and you must be prepared to well moisten the 
surface of the bed as often as it gets dry. After 
the bed has been in bearing a week or two, put 
1 oz. of common salt in every gallon of water. 
The salt will act as a gentle fertiliser.—J. C. C. 


Asparagus. —I have a trench 12 yards 
long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and wish to plant 
three-year-old roots. Please tell me the best 
way to proceed? The bed was used for this for 
many years, but the roots got rotten, so I dug 
them all up last year in early spring, replanted 
with good manure, used salt, &. No good 
resulted, so the space is vacant, the earth being 
ridged up outside the space. I am told the old 
plan of flat-raised beds is not now used ; again, 
that they should not be raised, but kept level 
with the garden soil; again, that the roots 
should be planted in ridges, and the stems 
would.grow out on top and sides. Which plan 
shall Tadopt? How many roots shall I want? 
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243. -Chrysanthemum compost (Anzious 
One).—For the benefit of “Anxious One” I would give 
another formula of potting compost. Three parts fibry 
loam, one part half ecayed horse-manure, crushed char- 
coal, and eoarse silver sand added according to ‘the 
character of the loam, light or heavy. To every bushel of 
prepared compost add 1} lb. of Thomson’s Vine Mannre, 


244.-Draining flower-pots ( T. H. S.).—In-the 
absence of old broken fowel oes the coarse portion of 
sifted ballast may be used, small broken pieces of brick or 
tile, or knobs of charcoal. There is nothing better to put 
over the drainage to prevent it becoming choked than 
Moss, especially the kind used for Orchid growing, known 
as Sphagnum Moss. This remains without decaying for a 
lengthened period. 


245._Marechal Niel Rose branches dying 
(J.).—Oanker is the cause of the sudden death of the Rose 
branches, evident from the specimen sent, and as they 
are in close contact with unpainted iron wire, that is the 
reason of its appearance. The wires should be painted, 
and then Roses and other things may be safely trained on 
them. Unpainted iron wire is responsible for the myateri- 
ous deaths of many climbing plants when trained on it. 


246,-Eivergreen plants under trees (Ever- 
green).—Periwinkle should do well under the Ash-trees. 
it will be almost sure to grow well and make a better 
show than groundIvy. An ‘Aucuba here and there might 
be tried ; but for an evergreen shrub under trees we doubt 
whether anything is better than the common Holly-leaved 
Barberry (Berberis Aquifolium). It has also the great 
advantage of being cheap. 


247.—Carnations dying (South Staffordshire ),— 
The soil sent is far too light and quite unsuitable for 
Carnations. The plants are evidently starved and have 
probably been too much watered. They would have 
required very little during the past winter, and there are 
traces too of injury from frost. The layers do not seem 
actually diseased, merely starved, hence weak and dried 
up. A more liberal cultivation will be necessary in the 
future. 

248.—Plauting Ivy edgings (Ivy).—In planting 
these first prepare the land thoroughly, as Ivy lasts a long 
time ; set the plants firmly in the ground ina row, and peg 
down close to the ground ; the distance apart will, of course, 
depend upon the size of the individual plants and the 
width of the edgings. Ivy may bak pry at any time, if 
procured in pots. ‘Almost any kind of climbing Ivy makes 
a good edging; the broad-leaved Irish variety is a very 
rapid grower. 


249.—Begonia and Lily bulbs (W. H. B.).—Pot 
the recently-purchased Begonia bulbs at once in light 
loamy soil, and place them in a comfortably warm houre. 
Also immediately pot the Lilies in a rather strong, loamy 
compost, and place them in a cold frame. But little 
water at the root will be required in either case uttil 
active growth commences. If you read GARDENING regu- 
larly you will find frequent notes on the management of 
both kinds of plants. 


250,-Destroying ants in pots (W.).—Smear 
large plates with treacle, and place the plants in pots 
infested with ants in them. They will be trapped whole- 
sale. Follow this up. Also make a strong decoction of 
Elder-leaves, or of bruised Laurel-leaves, by steeping them 
in boiling water, and allowing them to stand for some 
time, then, when the plant goil has become dry, giving a 
good soaking with the decoction. Strong soot-water may 


also be tried with advantage. 


251.-Lightening heavy soil (Cultivator).—Burnt 
lime isa very good material for this purpose. The soil 
should be well trenched, and during the operation the 
burnt lime should be liberally administered, so as to get 
thoroughly mixed with the soil, upon which it exerts a 
gtrong mechanical action, preventing the particles of the 
clay from forming the dense and compact mass natural to 
them, and reducing them to a more minute condition, 


which makes the land more easily worked. 


252. Marguerite leaves affected (William 
Warren and No Name).—We have received from these 
correspondents leaves terribly infested with the grub that 
piace) affects the Marguerite or Chrysanthemum 
frutescens. ‘here is no remedy. If all the leaves on the 
plants are in the same plight as those sent the only thing 
to do is to burn the plants, as no remedy will effect a cure. 
This pest, which eats away just under the cuticle of the 
leaf, must be checked at first by pinching the grub between 
the fingers. This is really the only cure. 


253.—-Heating a greenhouse ( L. Freeman).— 
A stove with a tin flue, as you suggest, would give a dry 
heat. Why not try a small flue made with strong glazed 
drain-pipes, and have the fire-door at end of house out- 
side, the flue to run round the inside at front of house? 
In this you could burn gmail coal-dust, and retain & moist 
temperature so needful for the health of the plants, the 
chimney being pipes, and at opposite end to fire. You do 
not want oil or hot water, and in making the flue let it 
rise a little, and have plenty of space for fire made with 
fire-bricks. 

954.-Use of artificial manure (Fertiliser ).— 
With regard to Thomson’s Vine-manure for out-door 
borders, you may use 1 Ib. manure to the square foot. 
Fork in lightly, and afterwards give a good soaking of 
water ; that would be 3 Ib. to a square yard, the quantity 
named in your letter, and on poor land you could double 
the quantity. Apply when the Vines are well started, or 
when just wet. Give the dressing twice at times named, 
or during the swelling of the berries. For pot plants 1 Ib. 
to a bushel of soil for plants named. For Tomatos more 
liberally, and the same for Vines; also Chrysanthemums 
need frequent supplies when the buds are formed. 


255.-Vine leaves and fruit punches (New 
Beginner).—The Vine-leaves sent were perfectly healthy ; 
the kind—Black Alicante—always has the young leaves 
covered with a whitish, downy substance on their under- 
sides. The embryo bunches of fruit are growing, as you 
say, at the ends of the shoots, but it was wrong to stop 
these growths at the same joint as the bunch ; they should 
have been allowed to run on for a little while, and then 
have had their points pinched out two or three joints 
beyond the bunch. With regard to the general treatment 
of your Vines, you cannot do better than carefully read the 
notes on their culture that appear from time to time in 
GARDENING, ao ee: . , 
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I have good rotten stable dung. — LIxvT.- 
COLONEL. 
~,* It is quite true that the old system of 
growing Asparagus in raised beds is now rapidly 
going, if not actually gone, out of fashion, 
simply because it is found that in nine cases out 
of ten the plants grow and do better on the level 
than by the other method. If, however, the 
round is naturally heavy or damp, it will be 
ind better to raise them moderately, and also 
to put in a drain at the bottom of the trenches 
to carry off any superfluous water. It is, how- 
ever, quite a mistake to plant Asparagus in 
ridges of soil, and entirely foreign to the nature 
of the plant. Supposing your site to be fairly 
well drained, and the subsoil (that now in the 
trench) to be well manured as wellas thoroughly 
porous and sweet, all that is necessary is to fill 
in with soil from the ridges on each side (which 
will probably have been rendered both mellow 
and sweet by the severe frosts), till the surface 
is rather above the general level, to allow for 
settling ; then draw wide drills about 6 inches 
deep, and, when ready, set out the plants. In 
a bed only 44 feet wide there is only room for 
two rows of Asparagus-plants, and these should 
be planted 2 feet to 21 feet apart in the rows. 
Plant with the crowns 4 inches to 5 inches below 
the surface. The best time is towards the end 
to this month, or early in May, according to the 
season, just as, in fact, the plants are beginning 
to ‘‘feather.” By employing three-year-old 
roots a little saving in time is effected, but the 
risk is considerably greater than with two-year- 
old plants, these being in turn more risky than 
those only one year from the seed. The last are 
what we should strongly recommend in preference 
to the others. If the roots have to be purchased, 
obtain them from the nearest nursery, and see 
that they are replanted as soon as lifted, as 
every hour they are out of the ground reduces 
the vitality of Asparagus roots considerably. 
Do not use much, if any, salt the first year or 
two, nor smother up the bed with manure during 
the winter months. 


pieces of clean potsherds. Drain the pots very 
carefully, placing a large iece at the bottom, 
with concave side downwards, and smaller pieces 
on top, until the pot is about half full. Sphag- 
num Moss should be spread over. The use of 
charcoal with the compost was now ceasing, as it 
only absorbs the moisture. The lecturer stated 
that he found roots were not clinging to char- 
coal, so he now uses potsherds instead. Be care- 
ful not to overpot, and use pots as small as pos- 
sible, just large enough to get the roots into com- 
fortably, and do not place them all in the centre 
but carefully spread them round the pot, under 
and over the mixture, and pieces of potsherds. 
Odontoglossums and Masdevallias require much 
moisture, therefore do not let the Moss get dry. 
Houses should be kept on the dry side in the 
winter. The plants should not have much water. 
The following six Orchids were recommended by 
Mr. Douglas as being specially suitable for 
amateurs: Oncidium macranthum, Oncidium 
Warneri, Masdevallia Harryana, Odontoglos- 
gum crispum, O. Pescatorei, and O. Halli. A 
good discussion followed the lecture. The 
exhibition, held in an adjoining room, Con- 
tained several small exhibits, for which prizes 
were awarded, and cultural certificates granted. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of 
GARDENING, 37, ‘outhampton-street, Covent- arden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are re wired in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query %3_sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, a3 GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 
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FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NationaL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIoN.—The fiftieth monthly meeting of this 
association was held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, E.C., on Tuesday evening, 
April 2nd. Mr. B. G. Sinclair, occupied the 
chair in the absence of the president. The 
chief feature of the meeting was a paper by Mr. 
James Douglas on the subject of ‘*Cool Orchids.” 
Mr. Douglas stated that cool Orchids when first 
introduced faile 1 througa being placed in warm 
greenhouses. He also described their natural 
habitat, stating that Masdevallias and Odonto- 
glossums were the leading kinds of cool Orchids, 
both being found in high altitudes. Masde- 
vallias are found on highest ranges in Peru at 
an altitude of 9,000 feet to 13,000 feet, and 
New Granada. The temperature there was high 
in the day and very cold at night, vapour con- 
stantly rising from the Atlantic Ocean, and rain 
falling every day. Odontoglossums found wide 
range 1n South America. For the very useful 
cool Orchid, Cypridium insigne, the lecturer 
was one of the first to adopt cool treatment. 
Being short of room, he grew the plant in his 
Auricula-frames, where they did very well. 
Great advance has been made in recent years, 
the collectors taking careful note of the natural 
surroundings and treatment being imitated in 
cool houses here. The late Mr. Geo, Skinner was 
the first to recommend cool treatment. The best 
position was ina span-roof house running north 
and south, the plants to be kept as near the 
roof as possible and stand on gravel or brokea 
coke. The temperature should be 40 degs. to 
45 degs. in winter, increasing 5 degs. during the 
day. Insummer there was a difficulty in keep- 
ing them sufficiently cool, 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
being proper at night with a proportionate 
increase in the day temperature. A roller-blind 
should be placed a few inches from the glass to 
allow a current of cool air to circulate under- 
neath, and the plants should never be exposed 
to strong sunlight. Newly imported pieces 
should be thoroughly cleansed. The operation of 
potting was most important, the material for the 
purpose being fresh gathered Sphagnum Mossand 
brown fibrous peat. The Moss should be picked 
clean and washed in rain-water, afterwards 
chopped up with a knife, the peat being torn to 
pieces and shaken out. Mix together with 





237._Killarney Fern.—Kindly tell me how to 
manage a Killarney Fern? It isa small one and looks very 
delicate. Should it be kept in a warm room where a fire 
is sometimes, and notin much light? Thereis a good deal 
of Moss in the case.—FLORENCE. 


933 —Pruning Roses.—l planted in the border 
ofa cold house a month ago some strong plants of Rose W. 
A. Richardson, also some in pots. I have now pruned 
them back hard and will do so every year when pist 
flowering—in fact, prune them on the same lines as I do my 
M. Niels and Gloires. Please tell me if that is right ?— 
BERTRO. 


239, Making a maze.—l intend making a maze, 
and propose making the hedges of Sunflowers and Runner 
Beans. Will you say when the Sunflower and Beaa-seeds 
ought to be sown? Also distance apart? When may I 
expect enough leaf to form a hedge? I remember you 
recommending sowing Beans by a Sunflower, when the 
latter would serve instead of a Bean-stick. Can you 
recommend any other quick-growing annuals to form the 
hedges? Ishall be glad of any hints or suggestions ?{— 
MAZE. 


—————— 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


240.—-Quassia-water for green-fly (Aphis),— 
The Quassia-chips should be boiled at the rate of 4 oz. of 
chips to 1 gallon of water. When the temperature of the 
liquid falls to 85 degs., atrain it off, and apply it with the 
syringe. Something will be saved by dipping any shoots 
that are flexible enough in the liquid placed in a basin four 
that purpose. It will do the Roses no harm. 


241.—Passion-flower (S. Harden).—Undoubtedly 
the late severe frost is the cause of the stem being split. 
All you can do is to bind the two parts together, joining 
the bark on each side together, and should there be any 
life in the plant above the fracture it will heal and grow 
together. This is all you can do in the matter, beyond 
waiting to see what life, if any, is left in the plant. 

242. Management of @ berried Solanum 
(Vera).—From the description given, the plant you cali 
‘“Christmas Cherrv ” is no doubt a Solanum. 1t should 
now be cut back alittle and be placed in a warm part of 
the house, and as soon as the young growths have made a 
little progress it should be repoited, shaking off a good 
portion of the old soil from the roots, and using a fresh 
compost for it of sandy loam and decayed manure. A 
clean pot, the same size as the one it is now in, will do. It 
ghould be well drained, and the soil should be pressed 
firmly around the roots. Place it back again in a warm 
corner of the house, and encourage it to grow a9 much as 
possible, = eek tod. = aoe may 
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256.—Mildew on Roses (M. Niel).—Placing the| 266.—Daffodil-leaves dying.—lI enclose a leaf of | drained garden soi], none of the special mixtures you 
plants in heat at once is sufficient to weaken the after| Narcissus. Can you inform me the reason of the leaves | write about G. W. Powell.—Evidently the bulbs were 








xrowth, and especially as they were newly potted, probably 
from the open ground. If they were not pruned prior to 
starting into growth, the shoot will still be weaker and 
more likely to suffer from mildew. Giving air in sucha 
manner as to cause a draught through the house is a 
certain precaution of mildew. Dust the affected parts 
with flowers of sulphur and stand them away from the 
open ventilators is the best means of checking the spread 
of this fungus, Tomatos are not susceptible wo attacks of 
mildew, Perhapsthe Maréchal Niel Rose was cankered 
at the union? If so, this would account for its weakly 
growth. 

2o7.—Fumigating a greenhouse (Aphis).—It 
must be self-eviaent that the ridicuiously small quantity 
of Tobacco used—one-sixth of an ounce in a house 1S feet 
by 10 feet—is perfectly useless. Sufficient Tobacco or 
Tobacco-rag or paper should be burnt in an old water or 
flower-pot containing some red-hot charcoal or wood em- 
bers, with some holes made to admit the air, and so fill the 
house with a dense cloud of smoke. Great care should be 
taken to prevent the material used from flaming when 
ignited. It the material is dry, this can be prevented by 
damping it. Fumigation when the green-fly is bad should 
be done several times at short intervals of a day or two, 
and the plants should, wherever possible, be well washed 
in the morning with clean, soft water, applied rather 
forcibly with a syringe. 

238.—Unhealthy Gardenias. (Gardenia)—The 
Main cause of the deformed tlower-buds and unhealtny 
appearance of the plants in question is, no doubt, largely, 
if not entirely, due to a very bad attack of mealy-ouyg. 
The specimen twig and bud sent was literally swarming 
with it; we never remember seeing a worse case. If the 
plants are all like the sample sent, the best way would 
be to utterly destroy uhnem at once by burning, and 
thoroughly cleanse the house by scrubbing woodwork, 
whitewashing walls, painting, &c. ; and then replace the 
plants from 4 clean and healthy stock, To keep Gardenias 
clean great care is required. They should be freely and 
forcibly syringed every day with clean water, and ovca- 
sionally with a mixture of paraftin-oil and water ; a wine- 
glassful stirred into 3 gallons of water is a safe mixture. 
his should be kept continually agitated whilst it is being 
used, and, if the sun comes out after it is applied, the 
glass should be shaded, or the foliage is apt to become 
svalded, 


259.—Seedling Cyclamens (R. J.).—Seedling 
Cyclamens that are now singly in thumb-pots, if fairly well 
rooted may be potted on into large 60-sized ones, well 
draining them, and using a mixture of turfy loam, leat- 
mould, decayed stable-manure, and sharp silver sand for 
compost, After potting they should be placed in a com- 
fortably warm temperature in the greenhouse, and be 
encouraged to grow on as fast as possible. A sharp look- 
out for green-fly must be kept, and it must be promptly 
destroyed by fumigating with Tobacco or dipping the 
plants in Tobacco-water. When the pots are filled with 
roots shift on into 5-inch ones, in which they may bloom, 
using a similar compost. After this potting place them 
ina pit or frame, placed in a rather shady position, on a 
cool, coal-ash bottom, in which they will do well during 
the summer. They must have abundance of water in dry 
weather, and frequent syringings of the foliage also, and 
abundance of ventilation at all times, and they must be 
kept scrupulously clean. Given the attention described 
uney must do well. About the end of September they 
should again be removed to the greenhouse for the 
winter. 


260.—Potting Chrysanthemums.—I am going 
to plant out some Carysanthemums, and want to pot them 
up for flowering iu the autumn. Abt what time should the 
work be done—before or after the buds form ?—AMATEOR. 


*,.* Plant out the Chrysanthemums early in May, and 
lift, after the buds are taken, in September. 


261.—Destroying Woodlice.—Do you or any of 
your many readers kuow of an easy way of keeping these 
garden pests under ?—C., T. C, 


*,* Pour boiling water in the places in which they con- 
grejate, searching vut cracks, crevices, and other parts 
likety to afford them shelter. 


262.—Keeping birds from seeds.—Could you 
tell me of a good way to keep birds off seeds? I havea 
great many birds in my garden, and I have tried cotton, but 
tney do not mind that.—T. H. Abzorv. 


*.* Try a double thickness of fish net, spread over the 
bed, as that will prove more useful than cotton, which 
birds quickly get accustomed to. 


263.—Flowers of the Aspidistra.—I have a 
Variegated Aspidistra which has just produced on the 
surface of the soil two conical-shaped growths, at first 
green, then, on opening, a dull crimson colour. Are they 
flowers, and must I remove them, or leave them on the 
plant ?—AMaTEUR, 

*.* The circular growths on the topo the soil in which 
the Aspidistra is growing are the flowers. You may 
remove them or not, as you please. They will not ripen 
seeds, 


264.—Plants for edge of concrete pond.—I 
have filled upaconcrete pond about 1} feet deep with leaf- 
mould and earth. It cau be kept quite moist by pumping 
occasionally ; and | wish to know what bog-plants would 
succeed best in it, as it val artially overshadowed by 
Beech-trees? Locality, East Kent.—H. E. Harrison, 

*,* Globe-flowers (Trollius) Tris sibirica, and T. 
Kempferi will be the best things to plant in this position. 


285.—Growing Lily of the Valley.—I would 
like very much to have Lilies of the Valley growing in 
my garden, but I do not know anything about their 
treatment. In last week’s GARDENING I saw these plants 
advertised for sale. Could f£ plant them out now, and 
what kind would be the best to get 7—FLorertp. 

*.* You will find no difioulty in growing Lily of the 
Valley. Plant firmly now in weil dug and manured land 
in an open position. Put the plants in lines 1 foot apart 
and the roots 6 inches from each other, watering during the 
summer with liquid-manure, or, better, mulch the surface 
of the bed with decayed manure. This will wash down 
and prevent drought. 

















ciently covered some check may have been given. 


dying in the upper part? My greenhouse is 12 feet by 
8 feet, span roof, unshaded all day, and heated by 
an oil-stove. I fancy the house does not get moisture 
enough. Would this account for the leaves drying up? 
None of my plants do well, and I think oil as a heater must 
bea failure. How is a moist atmosphere usually got—say, 
On a very hot, sunny day 7—W, M. 

*,* We have received several querier like this. Kuvi- 
dently, the bulbs are too dry, and the way to maintain a 
moist temperature is to give air cautiously, and sprinkle 
the paths and stage. Keep the soil, however, sufficiently 
moist, 


267.—Oleanders not flowering.—Some weeks ago 
I saw in your paper GARDENING a picture of an Oleander in 
flower. 1 have two fine trees, 6 feet high, which 
I have grown from slips, and if, when in bud, I send them 
to a florist he brings them home in splendid flower, but 
minus many leaves. Last summer they were in splendid 
condition, and full of buds, so I thought I would give them 
another trial at home. It was no use ; the buds all dropped 
off. , Now that the young tips are growing I should be so 
thankful if you would suggest some treatment that would 
make the plants blossom at home ?—OLEANDER. 


*,.* The reason is that just at a critical moment you do 
not give sufficient warmth. Oleanders require warmth to 
expand thevr flowers properly ; and also plenty of moisture, 
as they are almost aquatic, 


268.—Unhealthy Grape-Vine.—Will you kindly 
tell me what is the matter with my Grape-Vine? At 
the end of each rod it bleeds. The Vines were pruned 
last December and the shoots are weak and the leaves 
poor in colour—in fact, some of the shoots look as if 
they are going to die off. The roots are outside, It 
is a Black Hamburgh and has only been planted three 
vears. Any information would greatly oblige.—A 
YOUNG BEGINNER 

*.* Your Vines may be deficient in roots, as these have 
suffered in outside borders if they were not covered duri ng 
the winter, exposed portions of the stem often crack- 
ing badly. The bleeding need not alarm you if not 
excessive. Burn or scorch the ends of each cane and apply 
styptic. If you can give your outside roots a little warm 
litter for a month you will get new root action. 


269.—Unsatisfactory Double Tulips. —I 
potted a number of these in October last—Rex Rubrorum, 
La Candeur, and Yellow Rose. I kept them well watered 
since I took them out of ashes, and have not forced them. 
Rex Rubrorum has flowered very well, La Candeur and 
Yellow Rose just opening, but are not satisfactory. I 


planted five bulbs in a 6-inch pot and three out of the five 


have gone blind, in most of the pots. 
to know the reason ?—VENUs. 


*,* Our La Candeur Tulips have flowered very well 


I should be pleased 


under the same treatment given to yours. Did your bulbs 


receive any check during the severe frost? If insu L Hfi- 
They are 
more liable to fail than the double scarlet, and they wilt not 


bear forcing. 


270.—Bulbs in greenhouse.—I have the follow- 
ing bulbs bought last autumn in a dry state at present 
growing in greenhouse: Amaryllis formosissima, 
Crinum capense, Pancratium maritinum, and Gladiolus 
American. At what season ought they to flower, and do 
they require greenhouse treatment all the year, or should 
they be plunged outside in summer ?—AMATEUR. 


*,* Amaryllis formosissima is a greenhouse bulb, 
usually flowers in spring or early summer, will do outside 
to ripen from July to September. Crinum capense is a 
hardy bulb in sheltered situations though often receiving 
cold frame treatment. Pancratium. maritimum (Sea 
Daffodil) requires more protection than could be given 
outside. The usual season of flowering is in May or June. 
All the Cape and similar bulbs are better plunged outside 
in summer after the beginning of July. They are com- 
monly plunged in a frame and thelights drawn off in Jine 
weather. e should say the American Gladiolus will be 
better planted outside. 


271.—Climbing Roses.—I have five climbing Roses 
planted in a bed inside a greenhouse, heated with 4-inch 
pipes—Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, and General 
Jacqueminot. I pruned them all in January by taking off 
about 12 inches of the strongest shoots, and thinning the 
weakly ones out. I then topdressed the bed with good 
soil, and put a little heat on in February. They are now 
in flower, and succeed well. I should like to know if they 
are to be pruned again as soon as they have ceased to 
flower, and how much should I shorten them? They 
quite cover the roof of the greenhouse, and give too 
dense a shade for the Ferns, and Tuberous Begonias, &c., 
beneath on the stage.—VENvs. 

*,.* After the Roses have done flowering you may 
either prune hard back and lay in the strong shoots full 
length, or you may thin out a good deal, shortening back 
several feet, and trust to shorter growth for next season’s 
crop of flowers. Both systems have their advocates, but 
the finest flowers come from the strong young wood if well 
ripened. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad tf readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries post, and that we cannot under- 
tuke to forward letters to correspondents, or insert gu sries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


W. H.—The leaves of Primula obconica may be hurtful 
to some skins, but it would be absurd to condemn the 
plant on that score. Too much fuss is made about it. We 
have grown and handled many plants of this Primula, but 
never suffered any unpleasantness from it.—— Robertson. — 
We have on several occasions lately referred to this 
subject. Please look back in recent number of GARDENING. 
The cause of the Daffodils dying in the way described is 
undoubtedly through the bulbs being in thoroughly 
unsuitable soil——T'roubled.—The leaves are infested with 
grubs, which should have been put an end to when 
first seen by pinching them with the thumb.— Forette, 
—Apply to any of the horticultural builders. A, B.— 
Try Messrs. Veitch and Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 
——A. X,.—Clematis simply require a rather light, well- 


sent to name should always accompany 
should be addressed to the Evitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 


too weak or insufficiently ripened to flower satisfactorily. 
We cannot otherwise account for the failure of the 
bulbs. No, the bulbs should be removed from the pots, 
placed in a dry place during the summer and planted 
out in the autumn. Hyacinths forced this season will 
not be fit for forcing next. Plant them out.—Would 
W. M., who wrote about Bee-keeping, kindly send his 
address ?—— Warwickshire.—M. Latour-Marliac, Temple- 
sur-Lot, Garonne, France. 


Replies next week to Miss Kaye, Bertro, Norfolk, 
W. S. Knowles (“Making Charcoal”), Argua, Else Bower 
W.S. Barrett. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*,* Any communwations respecting plants or fruits 
tre parcel, which 


TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Kent.—1, Impatiens Sultani: 
2, Apparently Habrothamnus, but not easy to tell without 
flowers ; 3, Justicia, but please send flowers; 4, Rat’s-tail 
Cactus ; 5, Canna, without doubt; 6, Pandanus Veitchi ; 
7, Ficus repens ; 8, Aloe gasterioides. — William Glazier. 
Phalangium lineare.——S. H. M.—Rhyncospermum jas- 
minoides. —— Old Subscriber. — Polyanthus Narcissus 
Grande Monarque.——Thos. Davis.—1, Asparagus plumo- 
sus tenuissimus ; 2, Adiantum decorum; 3, A. cuneatum : 
4, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 5, Not recognised ; 6, Pteris cre- 
tica ;7, P. c.cristata; 8, P. longifolia. We know of nocrested 
form of Lomaria gibba. A Constant Reader.—1, India- 
rubber-plant (Ficus elastica) ; 2, Please send flower ; looks 
like Iris fimbriata leaf ;3, Evidently a Yucca, but we cannot 
tell from a merescrap ; 4, Specimen insufficient ; 5, Ophiopo- 
gon Jaburan variegatus ; 5, Sweet-scented Tobacco (Nico- 
tiana affinis); 8, Primula verticillata ; 9, Echeveria retusa 5 
10, Cereus s. p.; 11, Evidently Epipnhyllum truncatum ; 
12, Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-fmina): 13, Send larger 
specimen ; 14, Francoa ramosa ; 15, Too poor to identify ; 
16, Pceris cretica cristata ; 17, Aralia Sieboldi, 








BEES. 


_ 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—I. 


A cotony of Bees consists of queen, drones, 
and workers. The queen is the mother of the 
hive, and is extremely prolific, laying more than 
a thousand eggs per day during the months of 
May and June. The worker Bees number 
many thousands, and do all the work of the 
hive, and upon them devolve the building of 
combs, collecting and storing of honey, and the 
hatching, feeding, and protection of the brood, 
and owing to the incessant duties they have to 
perform during the summer months they become 
soon worn out, and do not live more than seven 
or eight weeks. Those that are hatched late in 
the season, however, live longer—generally 
surviving the winter, and being able to take 
part in the work of the hive in the following 
spring. The drones, which number two or three 
hundred in each colony, are at the approach of 
summer called into existence for fertilising the 
young queens. They live a lazy life, subsisting 
upon the labours of the workers ; but are at the 
close of the honey season driven forth and 
allowed to perish. Three days after an egg is 
deposited in a cell by the queen it hatches into 
aw small grub, which being fed and cherished by 
the workers until about the ninth day becomes 
a nymph, when it is sealed up in its cell to 
emerge a perfect Bee indue course. The queens 
mature in from fourteen to seventeen days from 
the time the egg was laid, the drones mature in 
twenty-four, and the workers in twenty-one 
days. 

Wax.—Bees engaged in the production of wax 
consume a large quantity of honey. They then 
cluster, and remain in a state of repose, when 
the wax secretion is exuded from the eight 
rings or wax pockets situated on the surface of 
the abdomen. The small flakes of wax are 
removed by the legs of the Bee, and passed 
forward to the mouth ; it is then masticated, 
and afterwards deposited in little rough heaps 
ready for the use of the comb-builders, There 
are three kinds of cells constructed—namely, 
queen-cells, worker-cells, and drone-cells. The 
queen-cells resemble somewhat an acorn in 
shape, and are about an inch in depth, and one- 
third of an inch in diameter. Much wax is 
used in their construction, but after the queens 
have been reared the cells are reduced by the 


Bees, and the wax used again elsewhere. The 
drone-cells are somewhat larger than the 
worker-cells, four measuring 1 inch. Both 


worker-cells and drone-cells are used for storing 
honey, and are capped over with pure wax. 
When the cells contain brood the cappings are 
of a more porous nature, and consist of a 
mixture of wax and pollen. In storing honey 
the Bees do not fill the cells at once, but put a 
little in each, so that it may ripen, and the 
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watery parts become evaporated. When the 
honey is in the right condition for sealing up a 
drop or two from their venom-bags is deposited 
in each cell by the Bees before capping the cells. 
This acts as a preventive to fermentation. 
Potien.—Large quantities of pollen are 
gathered by the Bees and stored in the hive, 
being carried in little coloured balls upon the 
hind legs. It is used as food for the young 
Bees, being mixed with honey and water for 
that purpose ; a little is also consumed by the 
mature Bees. Much pollen is obtained from 
the Crocus, and the different kinds of Willow. 
Propolis, which is used in stopping up every 
small crack or crevice about the hive, is a resin- 
like substance obtained from the buds of the 
Horse Chestnut and the limbs of the different 
kinds of Pine, and is carried on the hinder legs 
of the Bees, like pollen. The inner surface of 
straw hives are often entirely propolised by Bees 
to the exclusion of damp and cold. 8.58. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


SALSIFIS A LA CREME.—1, Scrub, scrape, and 
put to soak in plenty of water and vinegar some 
Salsifies, then throw them into a saucepan of 
boiling water to which have been added salt, a 

iece of lump-sugar, and a handful of flour to 
Een them whit». When quite tender drain as 
directed above, toss them into sauce, heat over 
fire, dish up on a slice of toast, and pour sauce 
over. 2, Boil and drain as before, toss them 
into white sauce in the same way, but, instead 
of adding yolk of egg to the sauce, throw in a 
tablespoonful of grated cheese, and at once dish 
up. Or, instead of throwing the Salsifies into 
sauce, you can melt a dessertspoonful of butter 
in a pan, put in drained Salsifies, and a tea- 
spoonful of very finely chopped Parsley and a 
tablespoonful of cheese. Toss round so as to mix, 
then dish up at once. 

SNow-BALLs.—(1) Pare and core 6 Apples. Put 
peelings and cores in a saucepan with about 
1 pint of water, stew 20 minutes, then strain. 
Return water to pan, add to it enough sugar to 
make a thin syrup, and bring it to a boil. Put 
in the Apples, stew them till tender, but not 
broken; drain them on a sieve. Whip the 
whites of 2 fresh eggs to a very stiff froth, dip 
the Apples into it, and dredge thickly fine pow- 
dered sugar—or using icing sugar—over the 
froth ; put them ona tin in a very slow oven. 
Keep oven-door open until the froth is crisp, 
but it must not be allowed to colour. Dish 
neatly on a fancy dish-paper. Drain the syrup, 
and it can be used again. (2) Put 6 whole 
Apples, peeled and cored, into a pan with nearly 
1 quart of water, a piece of rock alum the size 
of a Hazel-nut, and a few Vine or Cabbage 
leaves. The alum and Vine leaves have a ten- 
dency to render the Apples firm and of green 
colour. Boil the Apples till tender, but not 
broken, lift from water on to a sieve, brush 
them over with butter melted, dredge them 
thickly with pounded sugar, then put them on 
a clean tin, put into a slow oven, and when the 
sugar glitters like frost take out. Put aside 
till cold. Serve in crystal dish, and decorate 
with leaves. 

APPLE AND CUSTARD. —One-and-a-half pounds 
of loaf sugar, a pint of water, 2lb. of Apples, 
peeled, cored, and cut into small pieces, 1 fresh 
Lemon, | pint of rich milk, 3 eggs, vanilla, and 
Nutmeg. Boil the sugar in the water till it isa 
thick syrup, add the Apples and grated peel, 
and juice of the Lemon, and cook to a pulp; 
turn into a mould and let it stay until the 
following day. Make a rich custard with the 
eggs and milk, sweeten and flavour, and serve 
very cold with the apples. 

SpanisH Ontons.—Put them ina dripping-pan 
in the oven without removing peel or stalk, 
Bake two hours in a moderate oven. They will 
burn and blacken outside, which is of no conse- 
quence. Keep them turned so that the darken- 
ing may not go deeper one side than the other. 
When quite tender (but do not try them until 
they begin to shrink, or you will let out the 
juices), so that a knitting-needle may be run 
through them, take from the oven, strip off 
three or four skins, remove root and stalk, and 
place the Onions without breaking them on a 
dish ; put for each one a piece of butter as large 
as an egg ; season lightly with pepper and salt ; 
cover them, and put them in the oven till the 
butter melts. 


Preserving French Beans.—Cut them 
up as for cooking, put a layer ina stone jar, then 
a layer of salt, filling up with a layer alternately, 
and finish with another of salt and tie down. 
When wanted the Beans should be placed in 
cold water all night, and well wash in more 
water. Then cook with some soda and salt, 
but they require a little longer than fresh 
Beans. I have tried them this way and find 
them almost equal to freshly gathered Beans. 
— Kenr. 

272,—Pickling Tomatos.—Can you inform me 
through the medium of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED how 


to make mixed pickles similar to those known as Captain 
White’s? Also, how to pickle green Tomatos?—CO. R. Cowap. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 





273. — Concerning poultry - keeping. — Will 
‘*Doulting” kindly advise me? In September | hope to 
move to a place where I shall have a small field of two 
acres, and I should like to keep enough Fowls to supply 
the house with eggs and poultry. I could start breeding 
now if ‘‘ Doulting”’ would tell me what would be the most 
profitable kind to keep. I should like three Fowls a week 
for table use, and about three dozen eggs a week. Is it 
possible to manageit? The field is near the top of a hill, 
protected from the north and facing south, rainfall rather 
heavy ; but the drainage is very rapid. Any information 
as to Ducks, too, would be much appreciated.—W. H. J. 


2/4.—Food for Fow!|s (Nesta).—If the Fowls have 
a good run—a ‘‘small field” may answer to this descrip- 
tion, but the term is indefinite—two good meals per day 
should suffice, but the second should be in the evening, 
before thev go to roost. If the last food that your Fowls 
receive is at 1.50, your system is not a good one. You 
cannot measure the amount of food by ounces, Throw 
down the corn a little at a time, and stop as soon as you 
see that the birds do not pick it up eagerly. Let the tirst 
food consist largely of meal and not Oats only. 





BIRDS. 


THE WHITETHROAT. 

Tuts lively, animated, interesting little bird is 
no great songster, its notes being hurried and 
garrulous. When it sings it rises from the 
branch on which it is perched with quivering 
wings, returning at the close of its song to its 
former resting-place. It is one of our migra- 
tory birds, arriving in this country during the 
latter part of April, and frequenting gardens 
and orchards, thick hedgerows, copses, and 
plantations. The general colour of this bird is 
brown on the upper parts; the quilt feathers 
and coverts of the wings are margined with 
light reddish-brown ; the flanks and chest ashy- 
grey, having a reddish tinge. The throat is 
white, and the top of the head black. The nest 
of the Whitethroat is composed of the dried 
stems of Grasses, mixed with hair, and is gene- 
rally built in a low bush, or amongst Brambles 
or brushwood. The eggs are of a greenish- 
white, speckled with ash-grey and brown. It 
is a most interesting and pleasing bird in con- 
finement, especially if kept in an aviary with 
other birds, being very active and frolicsome, 
flying and frisking about and singing while on 
the wing. It is quite as hardy as the Blackcap 
in captivity, but inferior to it in its powers of 
execution. In its wild state the food of the 
Whitethroat consists of insects, aphides, and 
caterpillars, to which it adds Currants, Cherries, 
and Hlderberries in their season. In captivity 
it requires meal-worms and fresh ants’-eggs. 
Two or three meal-worms a day are sufficient 
in addition to the ants’-eggs. When fresh ants’- 
eggs cannot be obtained roasted ox heart and 
raw Carrot, both grated and mixed with dried 
ants’-eggs, may be supplied. The utmost atten- 
tion must be paid to cleanliness and the supply 
of fresh water and clean sand. With care and 
proper attention this pleasing little bird will 
live long in confinement. 8. SiGe 


porato BOSTON Q. Q. — Quantity and 
Quality.—The best Potato for eating, cropping, and 
keeping that has ever been sent out. 5 1b. for 2s. 6d.; 10 lb. 
for 43. 6d. ; 20 lb. for 6s. 6d., all car. paid.—ADAMS, Seeds- 
man, Ilkeston. 
QURPLUS STOCK.—Tomato Piants, Ham 
Green Favourits, Sutton’s Perf-ction, Sutton’s Al, Oon- 
ference, Chemin Rouge, extra strong plants, 1s. 6d. dozen; 83. 
100. Geraniums, Henry Jacoby, Crystal Palave Gem, Flower 
of Spring, West Brighton Gem, Vesuvius, Queen of the 
Whites, &c., 8s. 100; sample dozen. 1s. 6d. Marguerites(Paris 
Daisies), 6s. 100; 1s 3d. dozen. Heliotropes (sweet), 5s, 100; 
1s. 3d. dozen. All plants carriage paid for cash with order,— 
HEAD GARDENER, Dashwood, Gravesend, Kent. 


GURPLUS PLANTS.—8 lovely named Coleus, 


6 Begonias, 6 Chrysanthemums, 4 Pileas, 3 Solanums, 
8 Petunias, 1 Sparmannia, 3 Ferns, 3 Tradescantia, 1 Bougain- 
villea, 4 Geraniums, 2 Tropzolums, 1 Draczena, 3 nice Impa- 
tiens, 1 new variegated Nepeta, 54 good plants, 4s. 6d., free. 
3 new early Chrysanthemums, strong plants, Ryecroft Glory, 
S. Barlow, and Lady Fitzwygram, gratis with order.—HEAD 
GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
GEO. JACKMAN & SON, 


WOKING NURSERY, SURREY, 


EG to announce that the Sale of Nursery 
Stock held on March 21st and 22nd, at the late Mr. W. 
Jackman’s Nursery, Hook Hill, Woking, was in no way con- 
nected with them, and that business is carried on as hereto- 
fore at the above address. 


STRONG CABBAGE PLANTS. 


(Seed saved and plants grown in North of Scotland.) 


THE JOHN O’CGROAT EXHIBITION EARLY, 


having stood the winter, is offered at 1s. 9a. per 100, post free. 
Unsurpassed for earliness, hardiness, and quality. Seed, ls. 
per oz. Stock limited. Procure now for spring or autumn 
sowing. Onions, small but healthy, 9d. per 10. 
Strawberry-plants, Garibaldi Early, President, and 
Aberdeen Favourite, 2s. 6d, per 100, tree. 


W. G. HOLMES, Seed Grower, TAIN, N.B. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS. — Strong rooted 
plants, the cream of exhibition vars, 12 distinct, 1s 94., 
free. Tomatoes, strong plants, ready for 4-inch pots, best 
vars., 1s. doz.,free.—SMITH, Halliwell Lodge Gardens, Bolton. 


USK.—Harrison’s Giant, 10d. doz. Varie- 

gated Novelty, 10d.; 5s. 100. Common, very strong, 

6d.; 2s. 6d. 100. Mixed, 4 varieties, 25, 1s. 3d.; 43.100. Atl 
free.—HOLLINGS, Florist, Knowle, Birmingham. 


BEDDING PANSIES, not small plants, bat 

good clumps, various colours, including Bronze Beauty, 
Archie Grant (deep blue), &c., 10s. 100, on rail; or 2s 6d. doz. 
6, 1s. 6d., post free.x—SHEPPARD, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


W ONDERFUL BARGAINS—Order at once. 

—Tobacco Paper, 4d perlb. ; Tobacco Rope, 2d. per lb. 
best Manilla Ties, for tying trees, &c., 14d. per 1b,—W. F 
HORN, 26 and 28, Addison-street, Liverpool. 


(RO WN IMPERIALS, White, Tiger, Orange, 
Torch Lilies, magnificent Gloxinias, Christmas Roses, 


six, 1s. 9d.; Laburnums, 20, ls. 94.; Dusty Miller Auricula, 
12, 2s. 9d., free.—MR. LANE, Sydenham, Belfast. 


M ERCURY (King Henry).—To cut within 6 
weeks and allsummer. Plant now. Superior to Aspara- 
gus: delicious! Once planted lasts for ever. Strong crown 
roots, 50, 33,; 100, 58., free-—ANDERSON & SONS, Mill- 
hill Gardens, Long Sutten, Lincolnshire. 
YELLOW OR WHITK MARGUERITES.— 
Good rooted plants, ls. dozen; 6s. 100. Primrose, Blue- 
bell, and Violet roots, 1s. 3d, 100; 9s. 1,0U0, carriage paid.— 
WILLIAMS, Fulking, Beeding. Sussex. 


ERENNIALS.—200 varieties cheap. Cata- 
- logue free. Double white Pinks, 25, 1s. 3d. ‘‘ Mrs. Sin- 
kins,” 12, ls., free. —KATLK, Harley Park. Callan, Ireland. 


ONTBRETLLA crocosmetiora (orange), —20 
flowering bulbs, 1s. 15 perennial Phloxes, year-old 


a 4 named varieties, ls. 6d. Yeliow perennial Foxgloves 
rare), 12, 1s. free.—KATH#, Harley Park, Uallan, Ireland. 


rl ’ hl ’ 
NEW CHRYSAN CHEMUMS, — Farther 
reduced. Send for List. This set, 3s. 6d., post free: 
Mrs. P. Blair, W, Marshall, Lord Rosebery, 0. Blick, G. W. 
Childs, M. B, Spaulding, Th. Rey, Mrs. Amies, Pres. Borel, 
Baron Hirsch, Mrs. Dr. Ward, W. H. Atkinson.—H. WOOL 
MAN, Acocks Green, Birmingham. 
ANSLES ! PANSIES !—14 tinest exhibition 
var. for 38., to include Betsy Kelly, Dr. Bostock, A 
Buchanan, John Allen, J. 8. Irvine, D. Rennie, Mrs. H 
Hunter, Mrs. Scarce, Mrs. R. Laird, etc., etc. 14 tinest 1894 


var., 08,, free. Send for List.—JAS. CAIRNS, Bainbridge 
Holme Gardens, Sunde Jand. 


OOK !—For 1s. 6d. I will send you 20 3. 
Williams, 10 C, Bells, 10 Pansies, 10 8. penduia, 10 Myo- 
sotis, 0 1. Poppies, 5 Carnations, 5 foxgloves, 20 mixed plants 
strong plants, named and free.—LE(#H, Broughton, Hants. 















































[HE YELLOW COLUMBINE, from the 


Rocky Mountains. Hardiest and handsomest of all 
Columbines ; 3 well-rooted plants, ls. free, with cultural 
directions. JOHN RAYNER, Highfield, Southampton 


IANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 


Japonica), 2 feet high ; all colours between pure white and 
the deepest crimsons and purples; hardy, easily grown; 3 
strong plants, 1s., free with directions. RAYNER, as above. 

OAT’S RUE, becomes a great bush ; covered 

_with bunches of snowy Pea-shaped blossoms. The 
leading hardy white flower for cutting; 3 strong plants, ls.. 
free, with directions.-RAYNER. 

(THE SCARLET AND GOLD CLIMBER 
- (Tropzolum tuberosum), robust growth, rich foliage, 
brilliant bloom ; adorns garden, table, button-hole; succeeds 


in poorest soil; 2 good roots, ls., free, with directions.— 
RAYNER, as above. (13th season.). : 


QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—12 Geraniums, 
6 Fuchsias, 6 dbl. Ivy Geraniums, 3 blue Marguerites, 3 


white Marguerites, 2s. 6d., free. Also 24 yellow Oalceolarias 
1s. 9d. free.—a. TOMKIN, Florist, Sidcup. ee 


LSTER'S PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—Com- 

petition defied. For 25 years they have maintained their 
superiority over all others, and willcontinue todoso. Grand 
sample doz., superb named vars., 33. 6d.; 12 lovely colours, 
unnamed, 23. 3d. Vioias, 12 yellow, blue, white, or mixed 
bedders, 1s. 6d.; 50, 5s. 6d.; 100, 10s.; 12 finest named, 2s. 
All strong plants, car. paid. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Trial orders solicited. Catalogues free.—ALEX. LISTER, 
Pansy Specialist, Rothesay. 


JVY-LEAF GERANIUMS (Double).—12 of 


the best varieties ever sent out ; strong plants, correctly 
named, well rooted, and healthy, 2s. 6d., free. Zonal Gera- 
niums for pot culture, very choice named sorts, well rooted 
and healthy, 28 6d. dozen, free.—-CHARLES MOKFE?T? 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. , 

VUOLEUS! COLEUS! COLEUS !—A speciality 

for 22 years One of the best Collections of varieties in 
England. it includes Beaumarchias, Mr, Piper, The Gem, 
Crimson Beauty, Jules Chretien, Beckswith Gem, Etendard, 
The Queen, M. Quarre Reybourdin, Coligny, Countess of 
Dudley, La Tete dOr, Mr, Bolas, Lady Burrell, John Benary, 
Hendersoni, Lovely Sunset, Arthur Whiteley, James Barn- 
shaw, M. Hector Blomer, Duchess de Mortimant, Prince 
Rudolph, &c., &c. List sent. Strong, healthy, clean, well- 
rooted cuttings, carefully packed in box, 12 varieties, 2s, 6d. 
24 varieties, 48. ; 48 varieties, 6s. 6d. ; 100, in 25 varieties, 12s. 
free.—OHARLES MORFETT, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
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GREENHOUSE FLOWERS AND 
CLIMBERS. 

235.—This large place, 30 feet long, will take 
a quantity of plants to fill it, and as the glass is 
of a thick, frosted kind, everything will not do 
well here. The door, as it is a windy situation, 
should be kept shut as much as possible, while 
the upper ventilators should be always more or 
less open, except in severe frost, and as it is not 
easy to ensure the shutting of a front entrance, 
ib may be well to put a self-shutting spring on 
the outer door, with an iron rod and eye, how- 


ever, to fix it back during hot summer weather. 
For the parts of this porch which are shaded by 
the tree a collection of hardy Ferns might be 
made ; also, a few of the hardier Orchids can be 
grown, especially the beautiful terrestrial 
Orchids, as Cypripedium spectabile, which need 
a special border of peat and Sphagnum Moss, 
covered with a layer of the latter. 

EPIDENDRUM VITELLINUM MAJUS, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, Odontoglossam Rossi majus, and 
Zygopetalum Mackayi, with several of the 
lovely Masdevallia Orchids, would also do 
well here with the help of a few good lamps in 
severe weather to keep the temperature above 
freezing point, as they are by no means delicate 
inthis way. Tuberous Begonias (which seem to 
prefer to be shaded from strong sunshine) would 
do well in the lighter part of the house, and 
should be started at once. The new multiflora 
groups (of which Mauvette is the typical plant) 
are perhaps the more desirable to grow, as they 
produce hundreds of fine double blooms, not so 
immense as the largest doubles, but better held 
up and extremely effective, useful also for 
cutting. 

Breonta Rex will do well here, and so will 
almost any of the Begonia family in summer ; 
but the frost must be kept out of the place in 
winter if they are to survive. The Tuberous 
Begonias are easily taken in and kept in any 
frost-proof place in winter, as they die down in 
October and start again in March. 

A Gtorre pr Dison Rosr and a red Glory 
(Reine Marie Henriette) may be planted in the 
sunniest part, training them up under the glass 
like Vines—i.e., at about a foot from the glass, 
and keeping them thoroughly clean from 
aphides by a daily syringing (in spring), and a 
mulch of rich soil over the turfy mould in which 
they should be planted. Plenty of food and 
water is the best preventive of insect pests for 
a Rose (as well as for most other plants). When 
in strong health the little pests seem to pass 
them by, but if weak and neglected they are 
sure to become blighted, and will then do but 
little good anywhere. 

Patms (which prefer a semi-shade) should be 
grown here, to give a handsome back ground to 
the rest. Unless an arrangement of hot-water 
pipes (now so easily added in a portable form) 
can be arranged forin winterthey should be lifted 
into a warm sitting-room during severe weather. 
Seaforthia elegans, Chamzrops humilis, Latania 

































Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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tralis, are all handsome and fairly hardy. Plenty 
of foliage plants, such as Grevillea robusta, 


(the India-rubber-tree), Zea japonica variegata 
(Striped Maize), and Centaurea candidissima will 
all do well here if frost be excluded in winter ; 
and even for the sake of the increased warmth 
of the dwelling-house it would be well to do 
this (especially in a windy situation); the cost 
will be repaid in comfort and lack of ‘ colds.” 
A Cobea scandens would grow quickly to 
wreath inside, but, perhaps, not flower very 
well, Pink and White Lapagerias would do 
well in slight shade, and so will Fuchsias, which 
make beautiful climbers if trained on a wall. 
Begonia metallica is a handsome plant, with 
rich velvety leaves and bunches of pink and 
silver flowers. This is an excellent climber, 
and does not like the full sun ; it would, there- 
fore, suit this greenhouse. Lilies of many kinds 
will make a fine display here in summer and 
autumn, also Gladiolus in variety; but 
these are best grown (except in winter) in 
the open air, their pots sunk in ashes, and 
lifted in as soon as the first bud is open. 
Violets, Primroses, and lovely Aquilegias can 
bloom here (being cultivated mostly outside and 
potted up), and of course bulbs of many kinds, 
such as Narcissus, Hyacinths, Tulips, Scillas, 
&e. Then a grand show of Chrysanthemums 
(grown on the more natural system called 
decorative, and not tied up, each blossom to its 
stake) will fill the house from November until 
February, if late varieties, such as Lady Trevor 
Lawrence, are added tothe usual kinds. Lilium 
Harrisi can be brought on gradually to flower 
in spring, also Madonna Lilies, Lilium candi- 
dum, the splendid lancifolium (speciosum) group, 
of which some of the finest are Melpomene 
(crimson),  Kreetzeri (silvery-white), and 
Henryi (apricot), will follow these, with Tiger 
Lilies (L. tigrinum splendens), L. auratum (the 
Golden-rayed Lily of Japan), and many other 
beauties to be found in the advertisement pages. 
Pot them low in the soil and keep them quiet 
out-of-doors, covered with ashes till growth 
appears; then top-dress richly and give them 
plenty of liquid-manure ; also dip the tops in 
some weak insecticide if green-fly attacks them. 
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Growing Cinerarias.—Will some grower 
of Cinerarias kindly give an amateur a few 
plain hints on their culture from the seed-pan 
to the flowering pots 7—Brrrro. 


*,” Cinerarias are easily grown by the 
amateur, as they require so little heat. Many 
err through early sowing and starving the plants 
in the seed-pan afterwards. To get the best 
results the plants should always be growing, 
even in the depth of winter. Sowing seed: The 
soil for sowing the seed in should be made up of 
a portion of leaf-mould or thoroughly decayed 
manure ; those who grow Mushrooms find the 
spent manure excellent for mixing with soils. 
Place plenty of broken crocks in the pan for 
drainage, with some of the coarse siftings over 
or Moss. Make the compost firm, with an 
even, fine surface for sowing the seed. Previous 
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borbonica, Phcenix dactylifera, and Corypha aus- 


to sowing, the soil in the pan should be 
thoroughly watered, as this prevents the seed 
from being washed to one side. The seeds, 
being so small, are soon disturbed, and 
only a slight dewing over after sowing is 
required. Very lightly covering the seed 
with fine soil will be necessary. After sowing 
cover the pan with a sheet of glass or thik 
brown paper, as this retains moisture and pre- 
vents the surface-soil from drying ; very little 
water will be required until the seeds have 
germinated. Place the seed-pan in a warm house 
or frame, and if a little bottom-heat can be given 
so much the better. When the seeds are well 
above the soil, prick the seedlings off into other 
pans, with a little coarser compost made up 
to within half an inch of the top to allow 
watering. Much the same temperature is 
required for a short time longer, and the plants 
do well in warm frames, being close to light, so 
that they do not get drawn or damp off. When 
large enough pot them on into large 60’s or 3-inch 
pots ; but so much depends whether you want 
large plants, as by sowing in’ April there is 


no difficulty in getting large plants by flowering- 


time. For ordinary greenhouse or conservatory 


decoration, 6-inch or 7-inch pots will be large 
enough, so that large 60’s pots will be a 
suitable size for first potting. 
place three seedlings out of the pan into small 
pots, and again pot singly into the same size 


Many growers 


When potted, 
A 


later on, but pans save room. 
keep the plants close and in a warm frame, 


dry atmosphere means red-spider and green-fly, 
and for these pests fumigate lightly and often in 


preference to a strong dose which will disfigure 
the foliage. If the plants are grown in a moist 
frame you should have little fly. During summer 
a north aspect is most suitable, the pots stand- 
ing ona hard coal-ash bottom, this being just 
what is wanted on hot days. Throw water on 
the ashes to induce a sturdy growth. Shift the 
plants on into the flowering-pots when the 
small pots are full of roots, using good soil with 
a larger proportion of manure. Pot firmly, and 
shade fora short time afterwards. When the 
plants towards September have filled their pots 
with roots give twice a week liquid-manure or a 
fertiliser, and grow as long as possible ina frame, 
but with damp or moisture settling on the plants 
they had better be removed to a greenhouse and 
placed on shelves, and not allowed to want for 
moisture. Frame treatment is most suitable, as 
if grown in a greenhouse with other things there 
is more trouble with insects. During hot 
weather take the lights from the plants at night, 
as they delight in the cool dews, and shade 
them in the daytime. 


Cyclamens after flowering (Croton ). 
—Cyclamens as they go out of bloom should 
have less water, but as you have no frames to 
house them in place them on a shelf recently 
filled with Chrysanthemums, and towards the 
middle of May place in open, plunged in ashes, 
Do not dry off altogether, but just give sufficient 
water to keep old leaves till new ones show, 
then repot, say in July, shake away old soil, 
and replace on the shelves. Give water when 
required. Plants that did not bloom may be 
too small, or too much shaded ; they should, 
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Work in the Town Garden. 


It is almost too early yet to turn Chrysanthemums and 
similar plants altogether outside, but town gardens 
are as a rule more sheltered and warmer than those in the 
open country, and if placed where some mats, old sacking, 
or the like can be thrown over them, the plants—those for 
decorations, at any rate—may be safely exposed about the 
middle of the present month. Of course the coverings, 
of whatever kind, must not touch the tops of the planta, 
but be supported by laths, or a light wooden framework 
about a foot above them, with a rough wall of boards, &c., 
in front and at the ends. The removal of these and 
similar subjects from the greenhouse or heated pits will 
enable the stock of bedding and decorative plants to be 
spread out more or less, and this is sure to be of immense 
benefit. Cuttings of Chrysanthemums for late flowering 
may still be put in. For this purpose some of the best are 
Princess of Teck, Mrs. M. Davis, W. H. Lincoln, Golden 
Gem, Fulton, Lady Lawrence, and S. Canning. _This last 
is, I think, the finest of all the late white varieties, the 
medium-sized, snow-white blossoms of the true Japanese 
form being freely produced on plants 2 feet to 2} feet in 
height, while these are of easy culture, and 5 what 
is known as ‘good doers.” Though not quite so 
substantial as Lady Lawrence, the other is a much neater 
and prettier plant. W.H. Lincoln is simply grand, of 
easy culture, and the immense rich golden blossoms can 
be had by suitable treatment in perfection early, mid- 
season, or as late as Christmas. Asters, Zinnias, and other 
half-hardy annuals must be sown at once, or they will be 
all behind. If only a few good plants are required, sow 
in boxes placed on the greenhouse shelf ; but where quan- 
tities are wanted, the best plants are obtained by sowing 





rearrangement gives every plant a chance of getting its 
full share of light. Some shade will be necessary now, 
but should be looked upon as a necessary evil, and 
should only be used at this early season to prevent distress 
among the plants. The humidity of the atmosphere must 
be proportioned by the weather and amount of fire-heat 
employed. A night temperature of 65 degs. will be high 
enough for most things, and a little air may be given at 
the highest point of the roof when the thermometer 
reaches 80 degs., but stoves do not require so much yenti- 
lation as other houses. 


Vineries—Thinning Grapes. 

There will be a good deal of this work to do now where 
many early Grapes are grown. Of late years the thick- 
skinned, late-keeping Grapes have taken the place of the 
Hambur:,hs and Sweetwaters. No doubt it saves labour 
and expense, but some sacrifice of quality hag to be 
submitted to. I believe the average Grape grower will get 
more satisfaction out of a house of Black Hamburgh than 
either Alicante or {Gros Colman, and it is wonderful what 
a load « igood fruit may be taken out of a house of 
Hamburghs when well nourished. The Hamburghs are 
very far from being played out yet, even as market Grapes, 
and these are indispensable in the private garden for home 
use. In thinning Grapes many things have to be taken 
into consideration—the condition of the Vines and the 
kind of stimulants used—and it is always advisable to give 
a second look round a month or so after the first thinning, 
to give relief to the crowded parts of the bunches and cut 
away the small seedless berries. 


Orchard House. 


























































however, flower next year. In repotting use 
plenty of drainage. Pot firmly, using 5-inch 
pots. Give liquid-manure when the pots are 
full of roots. 


Hyacinths with many spikes.—Some 
few weeks ago you gave an illustration of a 
Hyacinth producing five flowering spikes, and 
invited your readers to send particulars of 
otherexceptional productions. It occurred to me 
that some few years ago I had seen a much more 
noteworthy production at Messrs. Simpson and 
Sons’ nurseries here. There were in all sixteen 
distinct spikes, bearing 250 flowers from one 
bulb.—G. Norris Burtt, York. 


In connection with a paragraph which 
appeared recently in GARDENING as to an abnor- 
mal number of flower-spikes being produced 
from the same Hyacinth bulb, it will, I think, 
be of interest to mention that I have now in 
bloom a single large bulb of Fabiola bearing no 
less than eight distinct spikes of blossom. The 
habit of the plant is somewhat stunted, and 
each individual bulb small; but the effect is 
very curious and pleasing.—C. A. P. 


Richardia Little Gem.—This miniature 





form of the Lily of the Nile continues to make 
headway in popular favour, and large numbers 
of it are now grown in many places. (Good 
examples of it have also cropped up pretty freely 
at the various exhibitions held during the present 
spring. It can be increased at a very rapid 
rate, for in the case of established plants innu- 
merable offsets are produced. There seem to be 
more than one form of the dwarf Richardia in 
cultivation, for under the same name I have 
seen plants which did not appear to me so 
dwarf as the true Little Gem, which was sent 
out by Mr. F. Elliot, of Springfield Nursery, 
Jersey, and from which most of those grown in 
this country have been propagated.—H. P. 























































GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. 

Solanums which have become shabby and have lost their 
berries may now be pruned into shape and be moved to a 
house where there is a genial temperature to cause them 
to break. I believe in planting these out about the end of 
May, and pot them up again in September. The plants 
are better developed and the flowers set better, and they 
give less trouble. Azaleas which have done blooming 
should be cleared of dead blooms and seed pods, and be 
placed in a house where there is a genial temperature, and 
where the syringe can be used freely twice a day. These 
plants are sometimes placed in the vinery, but if there are 
any thrips on the plants they should be thoroughly cleansed 
by dipping in a suitable insecticide before taking them to 
a vinery, or endless trouble may ensue. Lime and soot- 
water will kill thrips without injuring the plants, if it is 
not permitted to reach the roots, Fumigation with 
Tobacco will also destroy the thrips, if repeated several 
times on successive evenings. Roses in pots will now be a 
special feature in this house. They wiil be more effective 
formed into a group with a margin of dwarf Palms, Ferns, 
&c., round them. Specimen Palms, and, in fact, anything 
which requires a larger pot, may be repotted now; but 
Palms have a habit of getting too large for a moderate 
sized house, and therefore only small shifts should be 
given. The Kentias are the most useful subjects for the 
warm conservatory, and they are more easily kept in 
condition in a moderate sized pot. Genistas which 
flowered early will now be past their best and can be pruned 
back, and in the course of a week or two be repotted. 
These are best plunged out in summer. As the Arum 
Lilies lose colour move to a cool house and give less water. 
Get them to rest early if required to bloom early next 
winter. Amarvyllis and Clivias will make splendid groups 
in the warm conservatory now. Seeds may be sown to 
increase stock. 


The Unheated Greenhouse, 

We are safe from frost in this house now, and Lilies, 
Begonias, Fuchsias, and other tender things which have 
been kept in the cellar or preserved in the house by means 
of warm heavy coverings will now be bursting into life. 
Some of the drooping Campanulas, the white and blue 
varieties of C. isophylla, C. garganica, and others, are 
charming for hanging aboutin baskets; but I contend that 
the cold house furnished with Tea and other Roses is about 
the best arrangement for those who have a bitof glass and 
have not much time to give to the plants. Plant the fast 
growing Noisettes and Teas to cover the walls and roof, 
and a few of the best H.P.’s may be planted out in the 
borders. One of the very best to produce flowers for 
cutting is General Jacqueminot. The plants, of course, 
will require cultivating and nourishing, ventilating and 
keeping free from insects. 


Stove. 

Continue to pot off cuttings as fast as they are well 
rooted, helping them in heat till well established, pinching 
the long shoots to make the plants bushy. The soft 
winter-blooming stuff may be moved to a close warm pit, 
where they can have suitable treatment. This will relieve 
the stove and give more space for the specimen plants. 
When plants are crowded during growth their condition 
is spoilt and the growth generally weakened. Frequent 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a gpreigne later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 





at the root and in the atmosphere are necessary now 
Attention must also be given to the thinning of the young 
wood and the fruit. Do not be ina hurry to pinch the 
young growths of Peaches in pots, but Plums may be 
pinched when four or five leaves have been made. The 
syringe will in most_cases keep down insects. 


best thing to do with the old bulbs is to plant them out in 
the border. Give more water to Cacti, Aloes, and other 
succulents. Spireas should stand in pans of water. Give 
liquid-manure to Pelargoniums. 


in the way of repairs or to make new lawns. If the 
weather should set in dry it will be an advantage to have 
a supply of water trenches, as it makes the turf go down 
better. Lawn making is something like street making. 
With a supply of water and a heavy roller a smooth surface 
can be had ina short time, and I sometimes think the 
hotter the weather the sooner the turf gets established 
under this moist roller treatment. Grass seeds sown now 
will germinate in a short time. Sow thickly, and if the 
birds are busy scatter a little fine soil over the seeds and 
roll well down. The frosted shrubs are very numerous, 
and their presence gives the gardens a burnt-up appear- 
ance, but we shall be able to see now how far back 
to prune, and the saw and knife will soon alter the appear- 
ance of things. Biennials and perennials may be sown 
now, and I would urge all to raise a good stock of hardy 
spring flowers, such as Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and 
Primulas. Wallflowers are very sweet and nice, but they 
disappear in a cold season. Sow hardy annuals in variety, 
not forgetting Mignonette and Sweet Peas. The best 
way to clean dirty walks is to turn the gravel over with a 
spade, tread it firmly, rake into shape, and then roll down 
hard, adding fresh gravel if necessary. 


Plenty of air without draughts, and plenty of water both 


Window Gardening. 
Dutch bulbs will be for the most part over now. The 


Outdoor Garden. 
There is still plenty of time for laving down turf either 


Fruit Garden. 
It ig not a waste of time or money to wash fruit-trees 


which have suffered from insects in past seasons, either of 
the moth family or aphides, now or any time during spring. 
We may not see the insects unless we look for them 
closely ; but, depend upon it, they are present among the 
branches or buds somewhere. Peaches on walls cannot 
be washed till the blossoms fade and fall; but should 
there be a suspicion of insects a little Tobacco-powder 
puffed among the leaves will clear out the insects without 
injuring the embryo fruit. Continue to disbud late 
Peaches under glass. There isa good set, I think, gener- 
ally. Use the syringe freely. We find with plenty of 
syringing we never require to fumigate, although the 
houses are pretty full of pot-plants during the spring. 
Strawberries in pots will set well now in ventilated houses, 
and it will pay to thin off small fruits and late blossoms. 
Give liquid-manure to help the fruit on after setting. Get 
the early Grapes finally thinned as soon as possible now, 
Second and third houses are coming on, and will soon 
require attention. Keep the foliage away from the glass 
as much as possible, Many Vines are trained too near 
the glass, and the fluctuations of temperature in bright 
weather at this season are very great. From 16 inches to 


18 inches is the best distance to have Vines from the 
glass. 
Vegetable Garden. 

There is still some Potato planting to do. I am in 
favour of fairly early planting. By this I mean that the 
middle of April is quite late enough, even in late districts, 
if a full crop is required. In districts where the Carrot 
grub is active, a few rows of Early Horn sown at three or 
four times during spring and summer will give a supply 
of sweet young Carrots for a long time. There will be no 
difficulty in having young Carrots all the year round by 
sowing under glass in winter, followed by a crop off the 
early border, and afterwards in the open quarters with a 
late crop in July on the early border again. The Onion- 
fly may be kept off by very light dustings of soot over the 
young plants at intervals of a fortnight or so during the 
next month. The soot will manure the Onions as well as 
keep off the flies. Make new plantations of Globe Arti- 
chokes. Sow Cardoons in small pots for the first lot of 
plants, which should be put out in well-prepared trenches 
as soon as they are large enough. Sow Turnip-rooted 
Beet. Sow Turnips in small quantities for the present. 
Use the hoe freely in fine weather. There is a wonderful 
benefit arising from surface stirring, only it must be done 
in dry weather. Asparagus will soon be in now. It is 
best to cut everything as it comes up; the small stuff 
will do for flavouring soups. Plant new Asparagus-beds. 

: E, Hoppay, 





























in a few inches of fine light, rich soil in a frame over a very 
mild hotbed. The new Nemesia strumosa Suttoni is a 
very showy thing and easily grown. Balsams also do 
well in town gardens, either in pots or the open ground. 
A very pretty plant of much the same character for pots 
or borders is the Salpiglossis. The seed should be sown at 
once, the seedlings pricked off, hardened, and planted out 
in May, or else grow them in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, five to 
seven plants in each, in a cold frame, and bring into the 
greenhouse or conservatory when coming into bloom. 
Calceolarias (Shrubby) in cold frames should be topped if 
necessary, and if the steck is short the tops may be 
inserted as cuttings and struck in a gentle heat. If 
crowded in the frames lift and pot each alternate plant 
and row, or transplant elsewhere, Sow hardy annuals 
freely now. Bae 


C. R. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 20th 


to April 27th. 


Potted off Dahlia cuttings, and returned to warm pit for 


a time to get established. Sowed main crop of long- 
rooted Beet. The Egyptian Turnip-rooted variety is now 
just coming up. This is the best for summer use. Pricked 
off Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, 
and Salpiglossis. The last-named makes a distinct and 
pretty masson the lawn. Pricked off Brussels Sprouts. 
These must be sown early, and helped on as fast as possi- 
ble to have strong plants to put out next month. The 
late-planted Sprouts may be useful to fill in between rows 
of Potatos asa catch crop, but will not attain the same 
development as the early-sown plants. It used to be the 
custom in late districts to sow these things in autumn, 
and it is nota bad plan to do so where a good crop of fine 


Sprouts are wanted. Planted out Caulifiowers raised 


under glass. _Sowed a collection of biennials and peren- 


nials, including Wallflowers, Delphiniums, Foxgloves, 
Campanulas of sorts, Sweet Williams, Hollyhocks, &c. 
Moved bedding-plants to cold frame to harden. Planted 
another house with Tomatcs—Ham Green Favourite. We 
find this rather earlier than Chemin Rouge. Sowed more 
Marrow Peas and Dwarf French Beans. Potted off Canary 
Creepers and Cobwa scandens. A good many of these are 
required for covering different objects in summer. 
Shifted more Chrysanthemums into 5-inch pots. We are 
growing about 2,000 of these for various purposes, includ- 
ing a great many for late flowers for cutting. Planted 
more Gladioli, including a lot of G. Brenchleyensis. 
Pricked off early-sown Cinerarias in boxes. Potted off 
Tomatos for outside planting. I do not believe in plant- 
ing pinched up plants. I would rather sow at beginning of 
Apriland keep them moving on without check. Sowed 
more Sweet Peas in patches along the back of the borders. 
Pruned evergreen shrubs which had.been cut with the 
frost. Watered newly-planted things, and mulched with 
shortmanure. CutGrass edgings round lawns. Turned over 
and rolled gravel walks. Dusted a little Tobacco-powder 
over Peach-trees on walls. Brought in the last of the 
Strawberries in pots, and placed on shelves in the orchard 
house, the kind being Sir Charles Napier, which is one of 
the best for late use; perhaps a little bit subject to 
mildew in cold, damp houses, especially if overwatered, 
but otherwise a good cropper, and the fruits come fine 
when thinned to about ten in a pot. Planted another 
house with Cucumbers. We fillin with Cucumbers as the 
houses are cleared of plants. Thinned the fruit a little 
more in early Peach house. We often leave more than two 
to the square foot, and make up by liberal feeding for the 
extra weight. Set early Melons in frames. Potted off a 
batch of seedling Primula obconica. 





Geum Heldreichi is the name of a hardy 
plant, reminding one of G. miniatum, but the 
flowers are distinctly more of a brick-red colour, 
very bright and showy when produced in quan- 
tity. The plant is of dwarf growth, varying 
from about 9 inches to 1 foot in height, tufted, 
so to say, very free and easy to grow. Like 
G. miniatum, it has a long season of flowering, 
and is just the kind of plant to make a good 
mass of, and is suitable for those who wish only 
for things that will live almost anywhere and in 


ordinary soil. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


TWO GOOD POTATOS. 
Amipst the number of Potatos that are con- 
stantly being put into commerce as new, how 
very few relatively seem to have ‘“‘come to 
stay,” if I may adopt a popular phrase? Some 
thirty years ago and a little later our best sorts 
were Regent, Fortyfold, Victoria, Lapstone, 
and Fluke. These were chiefly what may be 
termed main croppers. They were all of first- 
rate quality ; we shall probably never see better 
in that respect, but all were but moderate 
croppers and very susceptible to the attacks of 
the Potato fungus. Had we these delicious old 
varieties now on which to experiment with the 
new fungicide—Bouillie Bordelaise—we should 
indeed find in efforts for the preservation of 
these varieties something worth trying for. At 
present we have chiefly to test the Bordeaux 
mixture on sorts that at any time suffer little 
from the disease, and therefore we have not, by 
employing it, very much to gain. However, 
when we were dependent upon those fine sorts 
enumerated for our Potato crops, we had no 
fungicide of any merit at our disposal, and 
hence in time they gradually disappeared. Then 
came the American sorts, which had a pretty 
good innings, but out of many scores that for 
some years flooded our markets, few came to 
stay, and these had to give place generally to 
home-raised varieties that had in them American 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


has had a long turn of usefulness, and will not 
disappear from our lists yet for sometime. The 
Bruce, as its name shows, is of Scotch origin, 
but so much generally resembles Magnum 


Bonum in many respects that if not a direct 
seedling, it may at least have some of the 


Magnum blood in it. The tops are strong, 
needing, however grown, ample room. 
tubers are of various forms, 


use and for market consumption. 


quality which Lapstones 
for which we still sigh. 
comparative disease-resistance we 


such huge dimensions. 


eventually in Potato quality much the gainers. 





TOMATOS FOR SUMMER USE. 


Tue plants most useful to ‘“ Amateur” are 
those raised from seed sown at the end of 














Potato The Bruce. 


blood. To-day the best known and widest 
cultivated of the Americans are Beauty of 
Hebron and its later and rather stronger form, 
White Elephant. Both are large croppers, the 
latter, however, more so, and its tubers are 
usually longer and larger than are those of 
Beauty of Hebron. The plant growth and 
bloom are of almost identical appearance ; the 
tubers have a delicately tinted pink skin ; the 
flesh is white, and when well cooked is mealy 
and of good flavour. On sandy soils White 
Elephant passes for Beauty of Hebron, and, 
being somewhat more refined in appearance, 
secures a better price than is the case when 
grown on strong soils. With the advent 
of the famous Magnum Bonum, a home-raised 
American seedling, possibly from a cross with 
Paterson’s Victoria, came a considerable change 
in our main-crop Potatos. This variety not only 
displaced many others in the market, but in 
almost universal esteem. It became as popu- 
lar and as widely grown as any Potato perhaps 
ever introduced. It became the mainstay of our 
markets, and presently so created crops that 
In time we were enabled to dispense with 
German stocks, and have always had not only 
a home abundance, but some to spare even for 
America, The fame and usefulness of Magnum 
Bonum provoked enterprise on the part of Potato 
raisers. They employed it as a parent, and with 
such success that we have now varieties held to be 
even superior to the famous progenitor. The 
Bruce (see cut) is in more favour than Magnum 
Bonum ; but remember that at least the latter 





March, or during the first fortnight in April, 
early autumn 
Many may think that date too late, but 


and grown on for midsummer or 
fruit. 
at that time plants are raised with less difficulty, 


are much stronger, and the shorter time the 


seedlings are about the better, as they are thin 
and weak if raised so early. For years [ 


have sown on March 12 for plants to occupy 


the places filled with bedding plants in the 
spring. In no case should the plants remain 
long in the seed-pans, but be carefully lifted 
with a little soil to each plant, potted firmly, 


and shifted on as required, keeping them near 


the light to get a dwarf growth. The after- 
culture is simple; 10-inch to 12-inch pots are 
quite large enough for single plants, and they 
should be confined to a single stem. They do 
well trained up the roof, though excellent results 
may be secured by upright growths if grown ina 
light house, stopping gross or lateral growth, 
and getting an even set of fruit from within 
18 inches of the base of the plant to the top. 
Various opinions are often expressed as to the 
value of cutting the foliage, and I advise it when 
a set is obtained, but not to cripple the plants, 
and to do the cutting piecemeal as the fruits 
swell. With more food being required for a 
heavy crop of fruit, one may well assist by 
reducing leaf-growth. If the plantsare in good 
soil, highly fed, and allowed a free top-growth, 
fruit is much later, but in greater quantity. 
Those who can procure old Mushroom-manure 
will find it excellent for mixing with the soil, 
and if this cannot be obtained it is well to use 








































The 
though usually 
longish, almost kidney-shaped, but in some soils 
they are blunter and more rounded. The variety 
is &@ very heavy cropper, of fair quality, and 
already is being grown everywhere for private 
A few years 
hence and perhaps the White Elephant and 
The Bruce, with a score of others of equal value 
now will have disappeared, and their places will 
be taken by sorts that can hardly be heavier 
croppers, but yet may give to.us some of the old 
and Regents gave, and 
We find that to secure 
have to 
sacrifice something in quality, and that sacrifice 
is but the greater when we will have tubers of 
With less ambition in 
that direction we may find ourselves to be 
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soil that contains thoroughly-decayed manure, 
such as old Cucumber-beds, as I find fresh 
manure tends to leaf-growth, and is not at all 
suitable. Many growers do not advise any 
manures in the soil, preferring to give food 
in the way of surface-dressings, either in 
liquid form or as a fertiliser; but I have 
noticed plants in good soil with their roots 
restricted give a better return, as there 
are few growers who do not like quantity as 
well as quality. If manures are not placed in 
the soil they should be given as a mulch when 
growth is active, and doubtless this is a good 
way. I find nothing better than spent Mush- 
room-manure. It is light, saves watering, and 
not too rich. I have only mentioned pot culture, 
but there are many other modes, such as rough 
boxes, bricks, or slates, or anything holding the 
soil together ; but whatever is used, it should 
be borne in mind too much root room will pro- 
duce foliage at expense of crops. It is sur- 
prising what a small space will furnish heavy 
crops, so that is the reason pot plants often do 
well where others fail. Many amateurs err in 
having a loose or porous soil which water runs 
through too quickly, and though it is necessary 
to have an open soil, it is well to have it firm 
enough to create a short, sturdy growth, as a 
loose, rich soil at the start encourages rank 
leaf-growth. Watering is very important when 
the fruits are setting. Soot and animal 
manure in a liquid state are grand fertilisers 
for these plants. The value of soot is often 
underrated. It will often check such diseases 
as curl, and prevent the attacks of white-fly, the 
latter so destructive to the plants. Many may 
not be in a position to procure old spent Mush- 
room-manure, and a good compost may be 
secured by using bone-meal with a small portion 
of burnt wood-ashes or charcoal refuse, and [have 
also used marl in very light sandy soil, as this 
gives a firmer growth, and there is less trouble 
in hot weather. When boxes or other means are 
employed it is well to have good drainage, and 
from 6 inches to 8 inches depth of soil will grow 
good crops. For late autumn crops a few words 
will suffice, as but few amateurs can spare the 
room at that season ; but those who have space 
may withadvantage growafew plants for fruiting 
in September and October, as good fruits may be 
had well into the autumn. With Tomatos 
imported from abroad in quantity there are few 
weeks in the year that we cannot have these 
fruits ; but those imported are not equal to home 
grown. After the grower has grown a fair crop of 
summer fruits he does not relish those imported. 
I will describe how a late crop may be secured. 
Sow in June, or even July, ina frame, and grow 
the plants on into 10-inch pots. By the end of 
September they will be 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
and well covered with small fruit, as at that 
season growth is rapid, and the plants require 
little heat. I may remark of late years I have 
partially depended upon the July sowing for 
my March fruit, but the plants are exposed in 
the open till September, after being potted in 
6-inch pots. They are given a shift and housed 
on shelves during the winter till December, then 
potted on or plunged in a warmer house, where 
they begin blooming in January. I find I get 
as good fruit as from cuttings, though not so 
early, and where quantity is required it is well 
to have plenty of plants, if there is ample 
space to house them. By sowing as advised 
these plants will fruit freely if placed in their 
fruiting quarters early in August or September, 
and the grower must endeavour to get all his 
fruits set by that date, as they set very sparingly 
after October comes in. 

With open-air culture early sowing is essen- 
tial, large plants being necessary. Many fail to 
fruit their plants by planting small seedlings. 
By the time these have made a good growth the 
season is lost. I am aware that in our variable 
climate one cannot always succeed even with the 
best plants, but it is well to use the best means 
to be successful. I have obtained fine crops by 
plunging large plants in pots against a wall, and 
feeding freely, never allowing the ball to get dry, 
and covering the surfacewithshort manure. Good 
plants for this purpose may be raised by sowing 
early in March and planting out in June, and 
if the plants are well rooted in 6-inch or 8-inch 
pots, there will bea good return. It is useless 
to sow in April or May, and plant out little 
seedlings ; they grow, but do not fruit, and if 
they set a few by September they are not 
worth gathering. Good crops are secured as 



























































































































































































advised, even in the open, by training to stakes, 
keeping down lateral growth, and mulching to 
prevent the surface roots drying. By planting 
large plants there will be a few bunches of 
fruit already set at planting-time ; these will 
ripen during July, and the grower will be re- 
warded by a supply of fruit all through August, 
September, or even later in a mild season. 
Good fruits may be had well into December by 
gathering before frosts spoil the green, Un- 
ripened fruit, and placing them on shelves in a 
dry room or greenhouse. In planting in the open 
stake early, feed fully after the first fruits set, 
and frequently go over the plants, removing 
lateral growth and useless foliage. W.S 





Increasing Double Primulas.—Con- 
siderable difficulty is sometimes experienced in 
increasing the stock of this most useful winter 
and spring-flowering plant. Double Primulas | 





Clematis grayeolens. 


generally do well with me, and are increased in | 


the following manner: larly in April, or as 
soon as the blooming is past, 1 remove the 
whole batch to a shady position in an inter- 
mediate house, divest them of all their lower 
leaves, and fill in the vacant spaces at the top 
of the balls with new sweet Sphagnum, sifted 
loam, and silver sand in equal proportions, 
raising the material somewhat above the pot in 
the form of a small mound, so that the bare 
portions of the old stools are covered, This 
mulching is then kept continually moist by the 
daily use of the syringe, and so rapidly do the 
plants root into this medium, that in a month’s 
time the whole batch may be divided and potted 
off. Each crown or portion is separated with a 
sharp knife and potted, Moss and all. The 
plants are allowed to remain in the same house 
until established, after which they are placed 
in small frames, and only a limited amount of 
air given for a time. I find that Primulas, 
especially the double section, will stand, and 
even enjoy, more sun than many people sup- 
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shallow basket ; it matters not how old so long 
as it will contain the soil. This should be sunk 
at the spot where the plants are to grow unless 
the water is very deep, in which case they might 
be placed in shallow water and moved into 
deeper water later on. I have found that if the 
plants are not immersed in more than | foot of 
water at the first their early progress is 
much more rapid, no doubt because they feel 
more of the sun’s warming influence. Later on 
they may be immersed more deeply if there is 
depth at command, but it may be well to state 
that they can be permanently grown in water 
which will at least provide a clear foot in depth 
over the crown of the plant. Another advan- 
tage of shallow planting at first is that it 
affords an opportunity to observe the plants. 
They have some enemies when young, and 
among them one to be watched for is the grub 
of the caddis-fly, which with its house on its 
back fastens itself upon the young stalk of the 
newly-made leaf and feeds away till the leaf 
becomes detached from the plant. Some that 
were planted last spring lost every leaf before 
the cause was discovered, and although they 
made growth later in summer they were 
checked sufficiently to prevent their blooming 
last year. When the water is fairly clear the 
presence of this foe is easily detected, for he is 
ensconced in a little piece of hollow wood about 
the thickness of a straw and an inch in length, 
which can be discerned hanging from the stalk 
of the leaf. Strong plants seem proof against 
this insect, possibly because their stalks are 
tougher. A. H. 


texture thereby becoming more consolidated 
and their flowering powers increased.—J. C. 












































































OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


—_ 


PLANTING WATER LILIES. 


THE recent acquisitions among Water Lilies 
and the interest that has been awakened in them 
will induce many who have water at command 
to plant them. The present is the very best 
time for planting, as active growth is now com- 
mencing, and the plants put in now quickly 
establish themselves and make new growth, 
whilst flowers follow soon after and continue 
throughout late summer and autumn. Plants 
of even moderate size planted at this time, 
with a little care, gain strength rapidly and 
give quite a number of fine flowers during the 





HERBACEOUS AND SHRUBBY 
CLEMATISES. 


THE great improvements that have, within the 
last few years, taken place in our garden Clema- 
tises, as well as the introduction of new kinds, 
have deservedly raised them to the foremost 
rank amongst hardy climbers. C. Jackmani 
may be seen almost everywhere, and used in all 
sorts of ways. Inthe neighbourhood of London 
especially hardly a garden worthy of the name 
is without a plant of it. I have even seen it 
flourishing in window-boxes, and it is not at all 
unusual to see verandahs entirely covered with 
plants of it growing in small boxes. In the 
case of this Clematis and its hybrids, good rich 
soil should be used unsparingly in the first 
instance, and a top-dressing of good manure 
should be added annually afterwards, or at 
least when required. The general practice is to 
leave them unpruned until spring, when they 
are merely cleared of dead wood, leaving shoots 
on which there are fresh healthy buds undis- 
turbed. They are sometimes also cut down 
altogether, and, Iam told, with good results, 
but I have not had sufficient experience of this 
practice to recommend it. Kinds possessing a 
woody character will only require the removal 
of the superfluous shoots annually. They flower 
on the current year’s wood, and all properly 
placed shoots should be left soas to ensure good 
young growth. Such sorts as ©. graveolens 
(see cut), C. montana, C. cirrhosa (illustrated 
on p. 29), and others do well in ordinary garden 
soil of good depth, but we find a top-dressing 
occasionally to be very beneficial to the 
majority of them. Clematises may be used in 
various ways, but that in which we think they 
look best is creeping over old stumps or draping 
trees, which they do very gracefully. Many of 
them are also very effective overhanging large 
boulders in the rockery, such as we see in 
Battersea Park and in the new rockery at Kew. 


same year. There are several rough and 
ready methods of planting the common white 
Water Lily; but the most absurd attempt I 
ever heard of was putting plants in sacks with a 
few bricks and sinking them in the pond. The 








plants never got out of the sack, The new kinds 
are too precious to risk their loss by haphazard 
planting, but the actual way must be determined 
by the convenience one has for their culture. 
The first pond of Water Lilies I planted was of 
artificial make with asphalte bottom, which, 
failing to keep in the water, was further 
puddled with 6 inches of clay. As there was 
little mud deposit, I potted the plants for the 
first season into large pots with good soil and 
sank them in the pond. They all did well 
and every kind flowered within ten weeks of 
planting, which was done in May, and they 
bloomed into autumn, when the pond was 








emptied and the plants permanently planted in 
a good body of loamy soil. When there is a 
deposit of mud, the plants are likely to thrive, 
-and planting then becomes a very simple matter. 


Old ruins, walls, isolated heaps of brickwork, 
and old roots may all be improved and beauti- 
fied by these charming climbers. Amongst the 
most useful are C. Flammula, a native of 
Southern Europe, but as hardy and free as the 
wild C. Vitalba. It looks well on old rockwork 
or tree-stumps, producing dense panicles of 
small white Hawthorn-scented flowers. 

C. ca@RULEA, an ally of C. florida, introduced 
from Japan about 1834, has large pale violet 
flowers. It is the parent of many garden forms, 
both single and double, none of which surpass 
the type in beauty. C. graveolens (here illus- 
trated) is another species with strongly scented 
flowers, which are pale yellowish - green ; 
although not so ornamental as those of some 
kinds, they are produced more plentifully, and 
the fruits with their long feathery tails remain 
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one of the prettiest of the small -flowered | day, and from that date until the arrival of the 
section ; its sepals, which are leathery, as in| autumn frost a continuous display would be 
Viorna, are vermilion on the outside and | obtained. They should be planted in good soil 
yellow within. They last a considerable time | about 9 inches apart, as long before the season is 
in perfection after opening. In many places it | over the whole of the intervening space will be 
has proved quite hardy against a wall, and will | covered with the beautiful growths of this easily 
doubtless be largely grown when more plentiful. | cultivated subject. First amongst the six 
It takes some time to become established, and | should be placed Blue Gown, a lovely blue self, 
it must be treated carefully during the first two extremely free-flowering; Sylvia, the finest 
or three years. A south wall, if it can be had, | cream-coloured bedding kind. Duchess of Fife 
will be found best for it, and the soil in which may be described as one of the fancy section ; 
it is planted should be deep and rich. ©. Pit- | colour, bright primrose, edged with blue. 
cheri, Davidiana, tubulosa, stans, integrifolia, | Ardwell Gem is certainly the most consistent 
angustifolia, Baldwini, Douglasi, Fremonti, | yellow we have, combined with a good tufted 
ochroleuca, &e., are all worthy of notice. The| habit. William Niel, a pleasing pale rose- 
shrubby kinds are easily propagated by means | coloured variety, quite distinct, and very 
of layers or cuttings made of the young wood ; | effective. The list should be concluded with 
the others should be increased by division and | Violetta, miniature flower, sweetly scented, and 
seeds, which should be sown as soon as gathered. | free-flowering, with one of the best habits 
possible, Let any reader try this little set for 
one season, and I am convinced that another 


} season he will be much more ambitious.— 
ALPINE AURICULAS AND THEIR DABi Grand 












































until November. It was introduced about the 
year 1844 by Captain Munro when in India, 
but it is also found in Chinese Tartary. . 
cirrhosa, the Evergreen Virgin’s Bower, is an 
interesting early kind. Its flowers, which are 
white or greenish-white, are produced in 
bunches, as may be seen by the annexed illus- 











CULTURE. 
Tur _ seed of alpine Auriculas should be sown 
in February, March, April, September, or CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
October, in boxes 3 inches deep, with a layer of —- 
decayed fibrous soil from an old pasture in the ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


bottom. Mix leaf-mould and sand together and : 
place 1 inch thick on the surface. Water well | WE hear much of the autumn-flowering 
to settle the soil and sow the seed, which must | Perennial Chrysanthemums, but far less of the 
not be covered with soil. Over it, however, | ™@0Y charming annual kinds which help to fill 
put apane of glass, and then place in gentle| the border with colour during the summer 
heat of 50 degs. to 60 degs. As soon as the}™onths. The plants grow about 2 feet in 
seedlings appear remove the pane at once. 
When the young plants are sufficiently large to 
handle, prick them out into other boxes 
2 inches apart, singly, or three or four together. 
As soon as the seedlings have made four or five 
leaves, place in the open air in April or May, 
according to the time of sowing, and grow on 
until July. In this month plant them out into 
nursery-beds inashady border. Plant in the 
coldest part of the garden, and keep the seed- 
lings shaded from strong sun in all stages. A 
few will bloom the following May and June, 
others the year after and the following year. 
Do not throw away if they do not bloom until 
the fourth year. If not making satisfactory 
progress the second year, replant them, and 
divide those that were put out three or four 
together. When they flower, choose the best 
formed flowers, clear and bright in colour and 
of good substance in the petals. Prepare the 
ground to receive them in February or 
March. Dig it 1 foot deep, and give a 
good coating of night-soil and ashes. Plant 
about 8 inches apart from centre to centre of 
each plant, and if grown in beds, six plants in 
the rows will be sufficient. If you grow them F Sein Annual sg ft Sei 
in patches, either raised or on the level, a beau- Cipopesnam f.-pl.). 
tiful effect may be gained by a tasteful arrange- ' 
ment of the light and dark shades. Alpine | teight, are bushy, and bear flowers of remark- 
Auriculas produce the finest trusses of bloom if ably well-defined colours. This is the time to sow 
taken up and divided every three years, and re-| seed, which germinates readily in the open 
planted as before advised. Give manure-water border or bed, and the seedlings will develop 
as soon as you can see the trusses of bloom just | into bushy, handsome plants if allowed ample 
bursting through the foliage—say, once a week | space. This is most important, as annuals are, 
for three weeks—and you will enlarge the flowers | a8 a rule, sown far too thickly. Then 
considerably, If the manure-water is taken| they are incapable of developing their fullest 
from the farm-yard, tank, or stables, about | beauty. Seed can be got either in mixed 
1 quart to the gallon of water will be ample. packets or in distinct kinds, the mixed seed 
F. Pootr, Highouse, Yorks. giving a diversity of forms, rose, yellowish- 
bronze, and other shades, and the flowers are 


useful to cut for the house. The self-coloured 
Plants for fiower-beds (Roxcrux ).— kinds are charming too, the distinct tones being 


Your idea as to Pansies for beds marked B is very rich, especially the shades of crimson. A 
good, but Nasturtiums, if much shaded, will not very fine variety is Golden Queen, which has 
flower freely. Such plants as China Asters and bright yellow flowers, whilst ancther useful 
Stocks also requiresun, Fuchsias and Begonias acquisition is C. carinatum Eclipse, the flowers 
would do well, but why not have centre plants of | of which have a yellow ground, set off by a 
the Nicotiana, then Begonias, and then Pansies? | reddish ring and deep brown disc. C. Burridge- 
Plant China Asters and Stocks in showery | anum is one of the most familiar, its flowers 


weather, and lift each with _& ball of soil being very handsome and coloured with crimson 
attached, With regard to beds in shade, plants and yellow. Atrococcineum, scarlet, and double- 
with fine foliage do well. Give manure at once. | white and double golden-yellow Dunnetti are of 
As you can only get fresh Cow-MaAnUre; bury it importance. The double yellow C. coronarium, 
6 inches under the surface, Such plants as of which we give an illustration, is very showy ; 
China Asters, Stocks, | Sweet-scented Tobaccos, | the flowers are bright yellow, very double, and 
Begonias, and Fuchsias need manure, but by | jagt well into the autumn, whilst the plant is of 
using it too freely for Nasturtiums these will compact habit and succeeds well in town gardens. 
be flowerless. The double white is a good variety, and we must 

Six good Tufted Pansies (Violas) | not forget the garden form of the Corn Marigold 
for spring planting. — The following | (C. segetum), which is a delightful annual, the 
varieties have been selected because they flower | plant growing about 24 feet in height, whilst the 
freely, and are of tufted habit. If good plants | smooth showy flowers are bright yellow in 
be got at once, there should be no difficulty in| colour and useful to cut, as they last long in 
having a profusion of blossom by Midsummer- beauty. 


Spanish Traveller’s Joy (C. cirrhosa). 


tration. It is comparatively hardy, and flowers 
freely in sheltered positions. In floral bright- 
ness, however, few equal C. montana var. 
grandiflora, a perfectly hardy sort, even in the 
most exposed situations, and one which pro- 
duces such a profusion of large pure white 
flowers as to entirely hide the foliage. It isa 
native of Nepaul, and blooms during the greater 
part of the summer. (©. Viticella is another 
well-known species, a native of Spain and Italy, 
and one which has sweetly scented flowers. 
Under cultivation it has become greatly im- 
proved; its flowers, which are large, are 
reddish-purple, and there are double forms of 
it. It is not such a rampant grower as C. 
montana, but when allowed to grow unchecked 
on low trees or on rustic supports, it makes a 
very effective plant. Others are virginiana, 
Vitalba, ligusticifolia, lanuginosa, florida, crispa, 
balearica, &c. Clematises suitable for her- 
baceous borders or beds are also very numerous, 
and when run over rustic supports, such as the 
tops of small Larches, they look truly beautiful 
mixed with other plants. Most of them flower 
all through the summer months, and many are 
useful in a cut state for wreaths, &c. Among 
these may be mentioned C. xthusefolia, a 
native of Northern Asia. Its distinct flowers 
are thimble-shaped, and produced in great 
profusion all through the summer months. 
Being nearly white they are shown off to advan- 
tage by the pale green foliage. C. campaniflora 
bears a profusion of pale purplish flowers, which 
are very ornamental. It is useful for copses and 











The Blue Virgin’s Bower (C. Viorna). 


mixed borders. It isanativeofSouthern Europe, 
and flowersinsummer. (. Viorna (see cut), the 
Leather-flower of the United States, is a pretty 
small-flowered species, the sepals of which are 
thick and leathery and purplish in colour. The 
variety coccinea is a native of Texas, It is 
-overing old stumps, and it is also effective in 
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ROSES. 


DIJON TEAS. 


GLoIRE DE Dion is perhaps one of the most 
generally useful Roses we have, and the term 
Dijon Teas is used to classify a few other really 
first-rate Roses of similar habit, vigour, and 
usefulness, but varying in colour. Perhaps the 
best use to which this section can be put is for 
covering bare walls, fences, or any unsightly 
object. This they will quickly do. Where 
room can be found for huge bushes this section 
will supply the kinds, and for the pegging- 
down system none are better adapted than these. 
To prune back their 6-feet shoots is ridiculous, 
as scores of flowers are wantonly sacrificed, but 
peg them down and they will flower their entire 
length and cover the ground with a carpet of 
Roses. 

Bouquet D’OR is quite fit to associate with 
Gloire de Dijon, being as hardy, vigorous, and 
very free-flowering, with large, long-pointed 
buds of bold and pretty shape and full double 
blooms. In colour it isa pale yellow, deepening 
into copper and buff. Apart from the flowers, 
the abundance of glossy foliage characteristic of 
this and others in this section is not the least of 
its charms. 





Emin Dupuy is a noble Rose, and deserves | 
extended cultivation, being vigorous and 


factorily, for in the richness of its colour and 
its powerful fragrance it is unique. The flowers 
are of medium size, globular, deep chamois- 
yellow—a most attractive colour, whilst the 
fragrance is delicious and more powerful than in 
any other Rose I know. It is generally best in 
the autumn, producing at that time fine flowers 
which open well and last long. 

Mme. BartHELEMY LEVET is another little- 
known, but valuable, member of this section, and 
a free and beautiful Rose, powerfully scented, 
an abundant bloomer, and very vigorous. The 
flowers are of medium size, globular, and ofa 
pale, canary-yellow colour. It promises to be 
very satisfactory upon the wall, and I have 
seen it doing well upon a fence. 

HENRIETTE DE BEAUVEAU is one of the best 
among the latest additions to this section. It 
was sent out by Lacharme in 1887. It is 
vigorous in growth, free-flowering, and sweetly 
scented. The flowers are globular, full, of fine 
form, and of a bright clear yellow colour. 
Undoubtedly it is a valuable addition to this 
section. The same remark applies to 

DucHESsE D’AUERSTADT, sent out in 1887 by 
Bernaix. Of the two it would seem even more 
vigorous, but in habit of growth, colour, and 
shape of flower it is quite distinct. It might 
almost be called a fuller and deeper coloured 
Réve @Or, and in its growth it somewhat 





really fine Roses one can afford to discard those 
of doubtful merit, and, moreover, besides those 
here recommended there are other Noisettes and 
climbing Teas, suchas W. A. Richardson, Réve 
d’Or, Maréchal Niel, and Climbing Niphetos, so 
that if our walls are bare or clothed with Roses 
that do not flower satisfactorily, it is not from 
want of good variety to make a suitable selection 
from, A. 


Making charcoal (W. S. Rowles).—It 
does not matter in what month charcoal is made, 
provided growth is dormant. Beech is con- 
sidered to be one of the best kinds of wood, and 
Spruce Fir about the worst; the latter is more 
likely to burn to ashes than make charcoal. 
For convenience in burning, the wood should be 
cut into lengths of 3 feet, and should average 
4 inches to 6 inches in thickness. If larger 
pieces than these are used there is often much 
waste through the complete burning of the out- 
sides before the central part is turned into 
charcoal. Where the wood is of a mixed 
character it is important to have the pieces of 
smaller size than if they were of all of one kind 
of wood, as some woods need more charring than 
others, The base of the heap may be 6 feet in 
diameter. For larger heaps the stack may be 
made of that width at base, but longer than 
broad, or the circular area may be increased 





free, with massive flowers of a deeper 
apricot or buff colour than those of 
Bouquet d’Or. 

GLOIRE DE D1JoON is too well known to 
describe, but we may draw the attention 
of our readers to the accompanying 
illustration of an umbrella-shaped stan- 
dard. It is sixteen years old, the cir- 
cumference of the stem being 12} inches, 
of the tree 12 yards, and it is 10 feet 
high. The number of blooms counted 
at one time in 1894 was 1800. 

Mme. Berarp is now fairly well 
known, having been in commerce since 
1870, and yet it is curious that Emilie 
Dupuy, sent out in the same year and 
by the same raiser (Levet), has up to 
now remained in comparative obscurity. 
Mme. Bérard is a free grower and 
bloomer, and distinct in colour, the 
flowers large, double, of a salmon-yellow 
hue, shading to clear yellow, suffused 
with rose. It is a grand Rose upon 
wall or fence, but in some situations 
seems especially prone to mildew, al- 
though I have seen it where it was 
never attacked by this pest. Ina light 
soil upon chalk it grew more freely than 
Gloire de Dijon and flowered better. 

Mme. CuHAvuvry is placed next, be- 
cause, although a new addition to this 
section, in habit of growth and richness 
of fine foliage it much resembles Mme. 














Bérard. When in flower, however, it is 
not only distinct from Mme. Bérard, 
but from any in this section. It was 
sent out by Bonnairein 1886. It is very 
vigorous and even beautiful in growth, 
the young shoots and foliage being deep red 


Our 


and charming in contrast with the older 
growth and foliage. In the bud and _ half- 
opened state this Rose is very striking, 


being of a deep. buff colour, shading to fawn- 
yellow at the edge of the petals. When half 
expanded it is a striking flower, but as the bloom 
opens fully it fades to a paler colour suffused 
with salmon and tinged with rose. Though 
comparatively new this Rose gives great 
promise, but like others in this section it forms 
a great bush the first year after planting, the 
rich harvest of flowers being reaped the 
following season. Both on a wall and in the 
bed it is making vigorous growth. It isa fine 
and striking Rose. 

Mmz. EuGENE VERDIER is comparatively new, 
as it was sent out by Levet in 1887. It has the 
reputation of being a little tender, and this may 
have deterred some from growing it. I have 
had it both as a group in the open border with 
the long shoots pegged down and upon the 
wall, and although it was not found to be tender 
it did not seem to flower so freely as might be 
expected when pegged down. Although vigor- 
ous, it is not so rampant as some, and probably 
on a warm wall will be its best position. The 
choicest position might be given this Rose if it 





can only be induced to grow and flower satis- 


READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: Standard tree of Gloire de Dijon Rose. 
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a photograph sent by Mr. W. Guist, Whitchurch, Reading. 


resembles that well-known kind. The buds are 
long and pointed, pale yellow, shading to fawn, 
deepening into a nankeen-yellow when fully 
open. Its strong climbing habit will fit it for 
many good uses upon wall or trellis. 

BELLE LYONNAISE is one of the older kinds. 
It is apt to suffer in winter in some situations, 
and sometimes fails to open well in summer if 
the weather is damp or cold. These observa- 
tions were based upon plants growing in very 
heavy soil, and this may have affected them. 

Monk. TRIFLE, growing in a similar situation, 
flowered most freely, but so many of the blooms 
were quartered or otherwise malformed that it 
was discarded as being not quite first rate. Un- 
doubtedly the kinds already enumerated repre- 
sent the cream of this section, and it is 
important to know which are the best, as nothing 
is more annoying than after covering a large 
space of wall with one of these rampant Roses to 
find that it is of doubtful merit and an uncertain 
flowerer. Among such are the following: 
Beauté de ’Europe, Reine Marie Pia, Reine de 
Portugal, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. 
They may have their admirers and may be re- 
commended, but my advice is to avoid them for 
any choice position, as they will cover a great 
amount of space and give little or no return in 
the way of flowers. When there is no lack of 








In the centre of the heap should be put a 
small bundle of straw, covering it with old Pea- 
sticks or any other small wood for the purpose 
of igniting the larger pieces of wood. Build 
from the centre outwards, and place the wood 
on end, and in such a manner that the flames 
can pass evenly through the whole heap. It is 
necessary to leave a hole under the heap by 
which fire can be communicated to the straw ; 
this hole should extend right through the heap. 
When the stack is formed cover it over with 
half - decayed, rather wet stable - manure or 
leaves. In the case of a heap 6 feet high 
the manure may be placed round it to a 
height of 4 feet and a thickness of 1 foot. 
The reason for laying it on before the fire is 
lighted is that, owing to the heat of the fire when 
once well alight, the burners cannot get near 
enough to place the smothering materials 
around it quickly enough. The straw is ignited 
at both ends at the same time through the holes 
at the base previously mentioned, and in from 
three to four hours the wood will be sufficiently 
aglow, so that the whole heap must be gradually 
covered all over with the manure. Where 
much green wood is used a little longer time 
should be allowed before covering the heap, and 
this kind of wood should not be placed together, 
In some cases less time even than that named 
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will be required, no exact rule applying, a good | 
deal depending upon the condition and kind of 

wood used, the position of the heap and its 

dimensions. The outside surface of the manure 
must be air-tight, or the air passing through it 
will cause the wood to burn into ashes. To 
render the manure covering still more impervious 
to air, some fine soil should be laid on the 
manure and flattened down with a spade. The 
holes should be blocked up when the heap has 
got well alight in all parts. Should any part of 
the manure fall through to the fire the hole 
must be immediately blocked up. Ifsuch holes 
are allowed to remain a total consumption of. 
the whole stack will take place. What is 
required is a regular smother, and not a fierce 
blaze after the heap is covered. When the wood 
has been cut several months prior to burning 
four days will be long enough to keep the heap 
smothered, but green wood must have one day 
longer. When uncovering 

the heap commence at the 

top, and take the partially- 

charred manure and soil 

away without allowing 

them to mix with the char- 

coal. If there are signs of 

the fire breaking out afresh 

water should be used to 

extinguish it. This is 

essential, as any delay then 

would lead to the loss of 

the greater part of the 

heap probably. To make 

sure of this deluge the 

whole with water; when 
cool enough to handle sort 

the charcoal into two sizes, 

the finer parts being ob- 

tained by sifting with an 

half-inch sieve. Store the 

charcoal in a dry shed. 

Exposure to the weather 

quickly spoils charcoal. 





rn 
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FRUIT. 


THE BLACK HAM. 
. BURGH GRAPE. 


TuIs good old variety com- 
bines in itself so many fine 
qualities that it is not at 
all surprising how very 
popular it still remains, 
The original Vine was in- 
troduced from Hamburgh 
early in the past century, 
and there are remarkable 
Specimens of it extant at 
least 150 years old. Prob- 
ably the best known of 
these is the famous Hamp- 
ton Court Vine, which, 
although not so productive 
as it was forty years ago, 
1s still capable of producin 

from 1,500 to 2,000 bunches, 
or say about 15 ewt. of 
fruit. There is really 
nothing very remarkable 
about this, but no reference 
to the Black Hamburgh 
Grape would appear to be 
complete without mention 
being made of this _his- 
torical Vine. Probably no other variety 
varies so much under different circumstances, 
the Black Hamburgh also presenting the 
Strange anomaly of being alike the easiest 
and the most difficult to grow. It succeeds 
fairly well under almost any form of treatment, 
as it is amenable to hard forcing, can be 
retarded, so as to have it fresh and good near 
midwinter, and is, perhaps, the very best that 
can be grown under glass without the assistance 
of fire-heat. It is also one of the last to collapse 
under bad treatment, and may therefore be said to 
be the amateur’s Grape par excellence. Yet, with 
all this in its favour, and in spite of its undoubted 
popularity, how often is it to be seen at its best ? 
lf we take fruit shows as the best test, I may 
safely venture to assert that not one grower in 
thirty succeeds in having the Black Hamburgh 
in’ perfection, the samples varying so much as to 
make a superficial observer feel inclined to agree 
with old writers who have expressed the opinion 





| case at any rate, is a short, if merry, one. 
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OvuR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS : Grape Black Hamburgh, 
Mr. F. M, Ramell, High-street, Sittingbourne, 
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that there are several distinct forms of this old 
favourite, 

In order to avoid Red Hamburghs, over- 
cropping must be avoided, and plenty of time 
should be allowed for the colour to be laid on. 
The former evil is undoubtedly very common, 
and nowhere more so than in the Channel 
Islands. Those who overcrop their Vines 
always pay dearly in the end. Not only are 
the Grapes of far less value when badly 
coloured, but the strain put upon the Vines 
while the crops are hanging so greatly injures 
many of them that they seldom properly 
recover, and their life, in the market grower’s 
Pri- 
vate gardeners and amateurs, however, cannot 
be frequently rooting out exhausted Vines and 
replanting fresh ones, and they will do well, 
therefore, to leave no more bunches on their 


| Black Hamburgh rods than these are well able 
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stop just short of colouring the berries properly. 
More often than not this failure is due either to 
an attack of red-spider or to undue haste, too 
much fire-heat being turned on and not enough 
air given. After colouring has commenced, if 
not before, a little front air ought to be admitted 
every night, and a chink of top air also being 
given, a good circulation will be kept up. This, 
coupled with abundance of air in the daytime, 
ensures thorough and perfect ripening, quality, 
colour, and bloom all being satisfactory. 
Generally speakiog, the handsomest and most 
compact bunches are produced from moderately 
short spurs on healthy old rods, those resulting 
from strong young canes being far too loose and 
ugly to please good judges. Old and apparently 
exhausted Vines ought not, therefore, to be too 
quickly discarded, as they might pay well for 
renovation or restoration to good health. Old 
Vines will do but little good if their roots, such 
as they are, have nothing 
but inert, cold soil to spread 














to finish off properly. The pleasure derived 
from superior produce well repays for any 
apparent self-denial, this being none other than 
a liberal reduction of the number of bunches 
and, what is also of great importance, shank- 
ing, premature exhaustion, and other evils may 
be avoided. No variety of Grape sets its berries 
more surely than the Black Hamburgh, but if 
extra large berries are desired, then the young 
bunches ought to be freely thinned out long 
before the flowering-stage is reached, those 
reserved being given the benefit of all the light 
possible. 

Other conditions being favourable, the stems 
and footstalks of future berries will be stout, 
the flowers proportionately strong, and the 
pollen being well distributed, the set will be 
perfect. In thinning out, select the central and 
most perfectly-formed berries, and by giving 
good room a large size will be reached. Many 
succeed well up to the ripening period, only to 


From a photograph sent by 





in, but if the greater part 
of this is removed and re- 
placed by plenty of good 
turf, some half-inch bones, 
bone-meal, charred garden 
soil, wood-ashes, and lime- 
rubbish being mixed with 
it, the effect will be almost 
magical. Soon after the 
crops are cut, and while 
yet the foliage is fresh, is 
the best time to do this 
important work, 


The Black Hamburgh is 
by no meansa rank grower, 
and large borders are not 
needed for it. Planted out 
in narrow pits or raised 
borders in small houses, it 
will stand forcing very 
early, and produce excel- 
lent crops fit for use early 
in May or by the time 
Lady Downe’s is about done 
with. For pot culture it is 
also one of the best, and 
instances have come under 
my notice where 8 lb. of 
Grapes have been cut from 
a rod ina 12-inch pot. By 
retarding the starting of 
either pot Vines or others 
permanently planted till 
as late as possible in April, 
it is possible to keep the 
crops till midwinter, and 
there are ylaces in this 
country where the Black 
Hamburgh must be so re- 
tarded ; but, as arule, it is 
useless to attempt keeping 
any ripe in August so long. 
As before stated, the 
variety under notice is one 
of the best for amateurs to 
plant, but in most seasons 
it will require a little fire- 
heat either to ripen the 
wood or the crops, more of 
it also being needed to 
keep the berries sound 
after they are ripe. Market 
growers are not so fond of 
it as they were a few years 
ago, more easily grown, better-keeping varieties, 
inferior in point of quality though they may be, 
paying much better. The Black Hamburgh has 
been turned to good account as a stock for 
many of these, and for this purpose it answers 
well. It does not follow that it is being totally 
discarded as a market Grape, but, on the con- 
trary, it is still extensively forced, so as to 
have the fruit ripe in April and May, or before 
Strawberries are abundant, Directly the latter 
are to be had from the open ground the prices 
for Grapes drop to almost unremunerative 
figures. We 





Pruning Plum-trees on walls. — 
Should Plum-trees on walls be pruned the same 
as Vines—that is, cut back every year to a spur, 
or do they fruit on wood made the previous 
year ?—NOoRFOLK. 

*,” Plum-trees make spurs and also fruit on 
last season’s growth. The Vines are cut back 
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to a single bud or spur, whereas Plum spurs are 
a few inches long and covered with fruit-buds, 
and how much they should be shortened depends 
upon their length. The new wood of last year 
requires to be laid in freely, as this produces the 
fruit. It may be shortened when long, but you 
must depend for your crop on last year’s wood. 
Plum-trees rarely make too many spurs, and it 
is well to lay in as much new wood as possible. 


Disbudding Peach-trees.—I have some 
Peach-trees in tubs in a lean-to house. When 
disbudding, is it right to remove the young 
leaves just as they are expanding, before the 
blossom is off, and Jeave the one bud left to form 
a leader for another year ?—NoRFOLK. 


* * It is quite right to disbud as early as pos- 
sible after the bloom is set, and to pinch the 
wood growth or bud to the third or fourth joint. 
Leave a bud at the base; this will form the 
fruiting wood for next season. When the fruit 
is gathered the wood which bore the fruit may 
be cut away, but to encourage free growth of 
fruit you must leave a growth at top of branch. 
This, likewise, will not be wanted, but if you 
require to increase size of trees leave two buds 
under fruit. 


Pruning fruit-trees.—An orchard here 
consisting of very old trees, mainly Apples, has 
not been pruned for seven seasons. On some of 
the trees there are long whip-like shoots 4 feet 
or 5 feet long, fruit spurs being produced at the 
extreme ends, and in almost all the trees the 
leading shoots are decayed ; nevertheless, there 
was a fair crop last year, and in spite of the 
overcrowding there is a fair promise for the 
coming season. Perhaps some of your fruit- 
growing readers will kindly advise what pruning 
should be done, if any. In the case also of 
Apple, Pear, and Plum (Victoria) trees of six or 
seven years’ growth, which have not been 
pruned for two or three seasons, what pruning 
should be done? They are growing against a 
wall and hedge in a good south-west exposure. 
Unfortunately, I cannot in either case give exact 
information as to the varieties. An answer will 
greatly oblige.—W. R. M. 


* * It is too late to prune at this season, as 
the trees are growing freely. You might, how- 
ever, cut out or thin growths, but we fear this 
treatment would be of little use. Next autumn 
remove cross branches and weakly shoots, and 
during the summer cut out any green wood 
interfering with the fruit. You say the trees 
bore fairly well; to severely prune them 
would mean failure. Pruning must cover a 
long period, or you will have a forest of wood 
minus fruit-buds. Thin out next autumn, and 
repeat the same yearly till the trees are in the 
condition required. You may cut away a few 
of the too-vigorous shoots of the wall trees ; but 
the same remarks apply as to lateness. You 
had better now merely cut away the shoots 
which come from the front of branches, leaving 
the side growths for next season. You may do 
good by shortening new wood, stopping, and 
giving the fruit more light and air. You cannot 
well remedy years of neglect in one season. 


Orange-trees.—Will some reader kindly 
give me information as to the treatment of these ? 
I have two young ones which are in a very 
unhealthy state. All the leaves have turned 
yellow. Do they require much heat? Do they 
object to much water, and when should they 
be potted ?—T. F. C. 


*.* Orange-trees get into bad condition 
through overwatering during the winter, and 
should now have more warmth. Repot them 
in good loam, charcoal, or burnt ash refuse and 
bone-meal, If the roots are bad, give a smaller 
pot and a temperature of 65 degs. Keep them 
close for a time, shade, and syringe several 
times a day, but water sparingly. Give free 
drainage, and you will get new growth, and in 
a few weeks place the plants in the greenhouse. 
Do not feed with manure until the pots are full 


of roots, when you may feed freely during 
summer. 


Maggots in garden.—Our garden this 
spring is infested by innumerable white thread- 
like grubs or worms. Soot-water seems to have 
no effect on them. They eat the fibrous roots 
of plants, and perforate the foliage of Tulips and 
other spring plants before they are well above 
ground, J enclose some specimens, and shall 


water will 
surface. 
times its volume of water will have the same 














be glad to know what these pests are, and how 
to get rid of them ?—H. M. B. 

* * In reply to the enclosed from “ H. M. B.” 
the white thread-like grubs or worms which you 
find in your garden are young earthworms. 
Watering with 1 oz. of corrosive sublimate, 
dissolved in a little hot water, and added to forty 


gallons of water, or very weak vinegar and 


water, will kill them. Watering with lime- 
bring full-grown worms to the 
Ammoniacal liquor mixed with six 
result. Iam surprised to hear they are capable 
of doing so much mischief.—G. 8. S. 





THE RED CURRANT TOMATO. 


WE have received several letters asking about 
this very pretty fruit. 
Tomato has been recently dealt with, we need 
do no more here than describe this kind, which 
is as much grown for ornament as for the table. 
A potful well laden with the strings of Red 
Currant-like fruits has a pleasing aspect. 


As the culture of the 


The 





The Red Currant Tomato. 


fruit is small, spherical in shape, bright scarlet 
in colour, and produced in long clusters, remind- 
ing one strongly of those of the Red Currant. It 
may be used in the same way as the ordinary 
Tomato. 





Foliage plants for shaded green- 
house.—What foliage plants would thrive in 
shaded greenhouse exposed sometimes to a few 
degrees of frost? Good-sized plants which can 
be used occasionally for decoration, not to include 
Aralias, —STAFFORDSHIRE. 

*.* You would have to depend chiefly upon 
hardy things, but the following would bear a 
little frost: Draczna indivisa, D. rubra, the 
Fan Palms (Chamerops excelsa, C. Fortunei), 
Kulalia gracilis, Eulalia japonica variegata. 
Bamboos in variety, including Bambusa Fortunei 
variegata, Coprosma Baueriana variegata, 
Farfugium grande, Arundo Donax variegata, 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax); and 
Hardy Ferns, such as Cyrtomium falcatum, 
Lastrea Filix-mas cristata, Polystichum angulare 
proliferum, and some of the Hart’s-Tongues 
(Scolopendriums). 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


BULBOUS FLOWERS FOR THE WINDOW. 


THERE are many very pretty bulbous flowers 
little seen in ordinary gardens, but which, if 
rather more expensive than the commoner bulbs, 
are far more interesting. Of course, a green- 
house isa great gain, but the following bulbs 
may be planted outside in the window-box in 
ordinary light soil, and thoroughly well drained. 
The 

Nertep Iris (I. reticulata) is full of beauty, 
and gives little trouble. The bulbs should be 
put into the boxes or pots in autumn, in mode- 
rately light soil, and in quite early spring the 
flowers appear. They are lovely, of a deep blue 
and yellow colour; they have a very sweet 
scent, similar to that of Violets. Itisa very 
hardy Iris, and delightful in a patch in the 
garden, There are several varieties, amongst 
which are cyanea, Krelagei, and purpurea, 
but none so beautiful as the ordinary kind, 
although cyanea is a gem amongst Irises, the 
flowers very clear blue in colour. When in the 
pots the bulbs can be brought from the green- 
house to the window, as flowers are produced 
earlier in the greenhouse than in the open. 
Another easily-grown bulb is the Daffodil, which 
can be had in many varieties. Simply pot 
up the bulbs in autumn in ordinary soil. 
There are a great many kinds to choose from, 
but none finer than one called Johnstoni Queen 
of Spain, which has very cylindrical-shaped 
flowers of a self yellow colour. Hyacinths can, 
of course, be grown in glasses as well as in pots. 
The great point is to put the glasses in a dark 
cupboard for about a month before taking to the 
window, or rather until the roots are well 
grown, and the top nearly an inch high. A 
little charcoal in the water will keep it fresh. 
Hyacinths can be had in pink, blue, yellow, and 
white varieties ; but it is now too late to put them 
into pots, as the bulbs are in full bloom, An 
exceedingly pretty effect is made by mixing 
Snowdrops and Scillas together, the blue of the 
Scillas being very charming against the white 
{Snowdrops. Tulips, either pink, red, yellow, 
or white, are very pretty in pots, but they do 
not last long. There are a host of other things, 
but for a change (which is often acceptable) 
nothing is better than the Chionodoxa (Glory of 
the Snow), with white flowers tipped with blue, 
and the Iris. The great thing is to have bright 
windows, and these bulbs will be a great help 
towards that object, as they flower early, 
before the ‘‘Geraniums,” Fuchsias, and such 
plants have burst into blossom. Of course, it 
is too late now to plant bulbs, but these few 
hints may prove acceptable for another year. 
It is, indeed, seldom that one sees the Netted 
Iris even in large gardens, yet a more lovely 
flower does not exist, peering often up through 
|a covering of snow, and the flowers are as rich 
in colour and fragrant as the finest Violet. F. 


































































A charming vase of flowers.—With 
the great wealth of flowers obtainable at 
this season, no difficulty sho be experienced 
jin the arrangement of flowers’In vases or similar 
receptacles for the purpose of beautifying our 
homes. One of the loveliest combinations to be 
effected now is that of forced White Lilac, 
which under glass has a much more refined 
appearance, being considerably whiter than 
when picked in the open a few weeks later, and 
arranged freely with this, a lovely soft pink 
Rose. On no account should the flowers be 
arranged in a crowded manner, and each one 
should be carefully wired, using long wires for 
the purpose. Overhanging from the mouth- 
piece of the vase light coloured green fronds of 
Asparagus plumosus should be arranged, and 
inserted here and there amongst the flowers. A 
few pieces of the beautiful Grass, Eulalia 
japonica variegata, should be judiciously in- 
serted, thus relieving any heaviness that might 
otherwise be apparent.—D. B. C. 





201.—Dahlias for cutting.—My choice 
of six Cactus Dahlias for cutting would be 
Juarezi, Mrs. Hawkins, Panthea, Robert 
Mayher, Constance, and Empress of India. 
Six Pompons may include White Aster, Golden 
Canary, Minnie, Pauline, Raphael, and John 
Lucas. The six have quilled flowers.—J. C. C. 
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ORCHIDS. 


PROMEN 4VAS, 


THESE are pretty Orchids, and are useful to 
amateurs because they thrive in a cool-house, 
and in a temperature that such kinds as Odonto- 
glossum Rossi and O. Oerstedi delight in. The 
plants are small, not more than 4 inches in 
height, the flowers solitary, as shown in the 
illustration of P. Rollissoni, and produced on a 
short drooping scape. All the Promenzeas come 
from Brazil, and succeed best in a compost of 
peat and Sphagnum Moss. Do not give them 
too much soil, as very little is required, and 
some Orchid growers put them on Tree-Fern 
stems or in very small pans, the best part of 
which is filled with drainage. Put them near 
the light, exposed to all but very brilliant sun, 
and in July, as a rule, flowers will be the 
reward. 


P. cirR1NA is the most familiar of this family, 
being very similar to P. Rollissoni, but having 
smaller flowers, the sepals and petals of which 
are of a delicate lemon-yellow colour, the 
lobed lip having spots of crimson in the throat. 

P, GRAMINEA has leaves which 
rise from the root, and the 
flowers are yellow, with spot- 
tings of rich brown. This is 
not a well-known kind. 

P. ROLLIssoni is a very dis- 
tinct kind. Its pseudo-bulbs 
bear leaves about three inches 
long, the flowers appearing 
singly on the short scapes, each 
flower being about two inches 
across, the sepals and petals 
spreading and pale-yellow, re- 
lieved by spots and bars of 
purple on the side lobes. This 
is the most free-growing of all 
the Promenzas. 

P. STAPELIOIDES is quite a 
compact plant, the flowers 
being about one and a half 
inches across, and of rather 
dull colour. R.S 


BLETIA HYACINTHINA. 


Bietias are not often seen in 
our gardens, for few are regar- 
ded of sufficient interest for 
general culture. It is pleasing 
to find that these plants are 
occasionally grown by amateurs, 
and I am asked to give a few 
remarks on them by “‘C. P.T.,” 
who wishes for hints on B. 
hyacinthina and B. japonica. 
Now my correspondent does 
not say if he has different plants 
under these names, but they 
are identical, B. japonica being 
only a synonym for B. hyacin- 
thina, and this is the only 
species I would advise him to 
cultivate. Bletias are natives of 
Tropical America, but the one here referred to is 
found in China and Japan, and in this country 
will succeed well if treated as a half-hardy plant. 
It was first introduced into England nearly 
one hundred years ago, but has not found so 
much favour as it really deserves. It is of very 
easy culture, and the flowers are of pleasing 
colours, Bletias, being deciduous, the leaves will 
fall away soon after the blooms are past, when 
they should be kept quite dry ina cool greenhouse 
or frame where frost is excluded until the spring, 
when they will again show signs of starting into 
growth. When this occurs they should at once 
be repotted, care being taken to give thorough 
drainage, for during the summer months they 
enjoy a plentiful supply of water, which must 
not be allowed to stagnate around the roots. 
Use for a compost about equal parts of good 
loam and leaf-mould, with the addition of some 
sharp silver-sand, barely covering the bulbs, and 
filling the pots to within an inch of the top. As 
growth increases give more water, but at no time 
do they require much heat. When well grown 
they will form handsome plants, the small, 
roundish pseudo-bulbs being well furnished with 
lanceolate foliage. The flowers are produced 
from eight to ten upon a slender terminal scape 
about 1 foot high, and are of a fine rosy-purple 











colour, with a lighter coloured lip marked with 
crimson. It has, however, proved to be some- 
what variable in shades of colour, some ranging 
from quite a pale rose to a deep purple. A very 
pretty variety of this plant is occasionally seen 
in cultivation, and is named B. hyacinthina albo- 
striata. This was also introduced from Japan 
many years ago, and it is exactly identical with 
the typical form, but having the long plaited 
leaves prettily striped with white. MEBs 


FERNS. 


__—- 


THE GOLD AND SILVER FERNS. 
GYMNOGRAMMAS, 
THESE must undoubtedly be classed amongst 
the most beautiful of all Ferns, especially when 
grown into good specimens; but, unlike the 
majority of this family of plants, they require 
somewhat special care and culture, and will 
often succeed well in positions where most other 
Ferns would die through lack of moisture in 
the atmosphere. Gymnogrammas enjoy a dry 
and hot temperature, quite different from that 
usually maintained in our ferneries and other 
places where these most useful and ornamental 





A cool-house Orchid (Promensza Rollissoni). 


plants are grown—in fact, I have had them 
succeed best when placed upon a shelf close to 
the glass, and which was immediately above the 
hot-water pipes, and, providing they do not suffer 
from drought at the roots, this position appears 
to suit them admirably. They enjoy plenty of 
sunshine, and must not be sprinkled with the 
syringe. The peculiar feature of these plants, 
and from which their name is derived, is that 
the frond is thickly covered on the under side 
with a thick farinose powder, which is much 
more pronounced in some species than in others, 
some being quite silvery, whilst others are of 
bright gold; but all are very lovely plants, 
and well worthy the attention of cultivators. 
When young, Gymnogrammas may be used 
with good effect as table plants, and for 
similar decorations, but I have not found 
them so useful for this purpose as many 
of our more common Ferns, such as_ the 
Pteris, Davallias, &c., which will stand this 
kind of treatment without injury. Gymno- 
grammas are easily propagated, and come up 
well from spores, especially the more common 
kinds, Itis curious to find that when sowing 
spores of other kinds of Ferns, how often one 
will find a few young plants of Gymnogrammas 
spring up, which proves beyond a doubt that 
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they may be easily raised from seed, and in 
many cases new forms and varieties are pro- 
duced by this means. The best potting compost 
for this family is good fibrous peat, with a small 
quantity of good loam, and some silver-sand 
added, care having been taken that the pots are 
well drained, for nothing is more detrimental 
than to allow the soil around their roots to 
become sour or stagnant. A few of the best 
kinds in cultivation, all of which are distinct, 
are as follows, and these should be added to 
collections where they do not already exist. I 
will mention a few of the best golden forms 
first : G. decomposita has very finely divided 
fronds, and one that forms a beautiful specimen 
for vases; G. chrysophylla is perhaps more 
often met with, the golden powder being more 
dense ; and the variety G. chrysophylla Lau- 
cheana has much larger and broader fronds, 
making a fine specimen in a short time; G. 
chrysophylla Parsonsi is also very beautiful, 
and has a fine crest at the end of each frond. 
Of the silvery kinds G. Peruviana argyrophylla 
is unquestionably the best, making a fine speci- 
men, but does not grow so large as many others. 
G. pulchella is also a compact growing species ; 
and G. Wettenhalliana is a dwarf growing kind 
with crested fronds. In the two last-mentioned 
the farinose powder is more of a pale sulphur 
colour. Besides the above there are many 
others, but these will make a nice selection. 


J. J. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS AND THE FROST. 


Ir may interest some of your readers to hear of 
two rather tender plants which have survived 
the severity of last winter—viz., Choisya ter- 
nata and Piptanthus nepalensis. Both are 
growing in Berkshire under a south wall, and 
are unprotected.—Rosa.ig, Farley-hill, 

A great many readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED will be surprised at the hardiness 
of some plants and the way they have with- 
stood the severe frost of last winter. In the 
pleasure-ground, St. Helens, Malahide, there is 
a Fan Palm (Chamerops humilis) which has 
faced eight winters without the slightest pro- 
tection, and is a fine, noble-looking plant, 
making fresh leaves at present, and has not in 
any way suffered, also a patch of Selaginella 
denticulata growing underneath a hedge, and 
extending out to a Grass plot. In summer it 
is cut by the lawn-mower about once a fort- 
night, and recovers itself again as quickly as the 
Grass. Although the winter has been as severe 
here as in any other place in Ireland, a beau- 
tiful hedge of Escallonia macrantha and E. rubra 
has been blackened and disfigured, Wallflowers 
and Stocks are killed, Bay-trees and the Ever- 
green Oak have suffered greatly, which no one 
recollects occurring before; Aucuba japonica has 
done very well. There is a bush here about 10 
feet high and 40 feet in circumference smothered 
with berries. I have never seen a plant with 
such a profusion of fruit before.—R. M. D., 
St. Helen’s. 








Cotoneaster horizontalis.—There isa 
good deal of confusion attending the nomen- 
clature of the smaller Cotoneasters, for some 
very puzzling and intermediate forms are at 
times to be met with. One of the most distinct 
of these dwarfer kinds is C. horizontalis, which 
is comparatively new, for it was only introduced 
from China by the Abbé Armand David in 1885, 
and after that some three or four years elapsed 
before it was generally known. It is a 
decidedly ornamental, low-growing shrub, with 
stout branches, in which the minor branchlets 
are disposed in a flattened frond-like fashion. 
The curious horizontal manner of growth is the 
reason of its specific name. Unlike Cotoneaster 
microphylla, this is not evergreen, but, gener- 
ally speaking, the leaves are retained for a 
longer period than in most deciduous shrubs, 
and, in fact, during mild winters it may almost 
be considered sub-evergreen in character. The 
manner in which the little dark green leaves 
change colour in the autumn is a very notice- 
able feature of this Cotoneaster, for in the first 
place they mostly become suffused with bronze, 
which quickly changes to varying shades of 
bright red, and, as a rule, they remain some 
time in this condition before they drop. An 
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292.—Rose leaves blighted.—The leaves of my 
Rose-trees have been eaten by small green caterpillars for 
the past three years ; the trees arein open garden. Would 
dusting the trees with Hellebore be of any service without 
injuring trees ?—STarrorpsHIRE. 

*.* Hellebore powder would doubtless kill the cater- 
pillars, but the dusting would have to be repeated and 
would be of no use if the caterpillars or maggots were 
curled up in the leaves. Why not try hand-picking ? 


293.—Removing Chrysanthemum shoots 
(Croton).—You must remove shoots at the base of the 
Chrysanthemum plants from now until flowers are 
wanted. You had better place the plants in the open in 
the daytime, and shelter them at night by keeping them 
ina warm greenhouse. Have you a south wall? If 80, 
place the plants under this, with a few boards or mats in 
front at night for protection, and in three weeks they may 
be left uncovered. You will find this plan better than 
housing much later. 


294.—Unhealthy Fern fronds.—I enclose speci- 
mens of an insect which appears to have destroyed the 
fronds of one of my Maiden-hair Ferns. 


best take precaution against its ravages ?—Miss Kayr. 


** Your Maiden-hair Fern is attacked by one of the 
seale insects, which might be washed off the fronds with 
@ brush and soft-soap and water, but the best thing to do 
ts to cut down the fronds as low as possible and burn them, 
and let the plant make a fresh growth. Each of the little 
brown exerescences is a parent insect, which in due time 
will lay eggs beneath its shell, which will produce hundreds 


of young.—G. S. 8. 


295.—Treatment of Himantophyllum (Clivia). 
—I have just had sent me an Himantophyllum miniatum. 


It is in a 6-inch pot, and has several leaves about 18 inches 
Will you_ kindly inform me what is the proper 
treatment for it, and when I may expect it to flower ?— 


in length. 
Wor. OU: 


*.* Perhaps the plant wants repotting. This can be 
ascertained by turning it out of its pot and using a turfy 
loam, mixed with a portion of sharp silver sand and leaf- 
mould. Do not allow too much room, as when pot bound 
theplants flower better, although not when starved too much. 
Give a little weak liquid-manure and keep in the warmest 


corner of the greenhouse. 


296.—Culture of Todeas.—I should be pleased for 
The plants are 
in a little rockery in a frame on the back stage of a heated 
greenhouse, and are plunged in a compost of good turfy 
loam and peat, with some rough stones andrubble. I have 
also some Mosses and other little Ferns planted here and 


a little advice on the culture of Todeas? 


there amongst them. I keep them shaded with brown 


paper, and syringe morning and night overhead when the 


weather is fine. They seem to be doing very well. Have 


made several fronds this spring.—Topra. 


I should be glad 
if you would inform me what is its name and how I may 


The Nicotiana you mention is as good as anything one can 
have.——J. B. Lawrence.—Unfortunately we have lost the 
address.—Orwickshank.—Will our correspondent who 
wrote under this name recently kindly send his address, 


which has been lost ? 


Replies next week.—A few replies unavoidably 
left over will appear next week. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or Fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evrror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Mr. Thorpe.—Habrothamnus 
elegans. 





, Catalogues received. — Catalogue of Plants, 
including Novelties for 1895.—Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 





Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants, &:c.—Shuttleworth Limited, 


Fleet, Hants.—General Plants.—Rigg and Fixter, South 


View Avenue, Caversham, Reading. 





BEES. 


_ 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS. —II. 


Bees will work and make themselves at home 
in almost any kind of receptacle in which they 
may be hived, and although very good results 
straw-skep Bee- 
keeping, there can be no doubt that Bees succeed 
better in hives that ean from time to time be 
The bar-frame 
or movable comb-hive gives the apiarian com- 
plete control over his Bees, as in its use it is an 
easy matter to interchange the combs from one 
strengthen weak stocks by 
combs 
removed from strong hives, and to control 
When Bees are left to swarm 
naturally, it is necessary to watch the hives at 
swarming-time lest the Bees should leave unseen 
and be lost, and the chances are that when one’s 
attention is unavoidably withdrawn for a time, 
Then Bees 
will frequently hang out of the hive and cluster 


are often recorded from 


adjusted to their requirements. 


to another to 
exchanging empty combs for brood 


swarming. 


this is just what does take place. 


General Plant Catalogue.— 
Wm. Clibran & Son, Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham,—_— 























and be placed about 4 feet apart. Most opera- 
tions are more easily performed at the rear of the 
hive, so that if the hives stand under the shelter 
of a wall or fence, room should be left for a 
pathway between it and the row of hives. The 
use of a low stand is to be recommended, as in 
windy weather many Bees laden with stores are 
blown to the ground while attempting to enter 
a hive. When placed low enough to allow the 
alighting - board to slope to the ground, 
the storm-battered Bees are enabled to regain 
the hive by crawling in. A good stand may be 
made of two pieces of l-inch board about 1 foot 
wide and 2 feet long. From the centre of each 
board is removed a piece equal to its thickness 
and half its width ; they are then fitted across 
one another, forming a very firm stand of suit- 
able height and of easy removal. 8. 8. G. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NaTIoNAL CHRYSANTHEMUM Socrery. —A 
special meeting of the committee was held at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-steet, E.C., on Monday 
evening, 8th inst., Mr. Brian Wynne in the 
chair. After the minutes had been read and 
confirmed, the committee proceeded to elect a 
member for the floral committee to fill the 
vacancy created by the retirement of Mr. Shea, 
of Foot’s Cray. Two gentlemen were nomi- 
nated—Mr. J. P. Kendal, Roehampton, and 
Mr. McHattie, Strathfieldsaye. As the result 
of the vote taken by ballot, the former gentle- 
man received a larger number of votes, and was, 
therefore, declared duly elected. Mr. F. Bevan 
was unanimously chosen chairman of the floral 
committee, thus completing the full number. 
A long discussion followed on the ‘‘ Year Book,” 
recently issued by the society, in which was 
pointed out the value of this work to all Chrys- 
anthemum lovers in giving the latest informa- 
tion from some of the best growers. It was 
decided by the committee to issue at the end of 
the year a small silver medal, which would be 
found useful, especially with miscellaneous 


under the floor-board for a long time before 
swarming, spending the most valuable time for 
honey-gathering in idleness. This clustering is 
caused through the hive being full of Bees, and 
numbers of them thus wait till the queen is 
ready to accompany them to form a new 






exhibits. It could be issued with a pendant, on 
this account being more acceptable to many 
members. Seven new members were introduced. 


** Your treatment has been correct. Todeas like a 
moist, shady place and close atmosphere. The best soil 
consists of two parts good fibrous peat to one part of sharp 
silver sand and chopped Sphagnum Moss, in which they 
should not be too firmly potted. Use rain-water Jor 
sprinkling over the fronds. Shade is essential. 















297.—Infested Vine-leaves.—I have enclosed 
Could you 


Jeaves of Vine covered with a white larve. 
kindly tell me what it is, and the cause and remedy ?— 
W. Cuas. BaRReErt. 


*,* In reply to the enclosed from ‘*W. C. Barrett,” I 
have carefully examined the Vine-leaves and cannot Jind 
The leaves look healthy, and i am 
There were some 
very small transparent globules on the leaves, which I 
If the 
pest continues on the Vine please send some more speci- 


any insects on them. 
quite at aloss to know what to reply. 


believe were formed by an exudation from them. 


mens.—G. S. 8. 


298.—Roses in bleak districts.—In your issue of 
March 23rd, you invite subscribers in different parts to tell 
you what shrubs, &c., have lived through the past severe 
Mine is a small garden behind the house ina 
cold, bleak, dirty climate, and the plants that have stood 
the winter well without any protection are the Privet, 
Laburnum, Ivy, London Pride, Polyanthus, and Sea 


winter. 


Pink ; the three latter are excellent for town gardens, as 


they grow without any trouble, and do notseem particular 


as to soil or climate. Do you think I could grow a Rose 
or two outside? If so, kindly name them. 
good constitution, or they will not live. 


OLDHAM. i, 
*,* A good loamy, well-manured soil is best for Roses. 


Try first of all Gloire de Dijon, a well-known climber. If 


that does not succeed nothing will in the way of Roses. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

G, E. Somervell.—The best book on Chrysanthemums is 
Mr. Molyneux’s, 171, Fleet-street, E.C. We know of no 
book on London gardening.—J/J. D.—We do not often 
see the Aristotelia grown, and there are plenty of better 
things for your house than this. It will grow in ordinary 
soil in the shrubbery, and in a sheltered favourable spot 
will attain several feet high. It was introduced from 
Chili in 1733, and has handsome foliage. A. Macqui is its 
specificname. The berries are about the same size as those 
of a Pea; black when fully ripe. There is a variegated 
variety.—Strafan, Kildare.—Judging from thecondition 
of the leaves no wonder the plants are not healthy. They 
were covered with dust, Every leaf must be carefully 
sponged at least once a week to remove dust, which chokes 
up the pores; also the plants must be carefully watered. 
They seem dried up. We should advise you to repot them 
into the same sized pots again. Clean them well and use 
a soil made up of leaf-mould and loam, one part of the 
latter to three of the former, mixed with sharp silver sand 
to prevent it from getting too heavy. If you can give the 
plants after potting a little artificial heat, say a greenhouse, 
they will get established more quickly. Chas. Tarrant. 
—We have no knowledge whatever of the plant and cannot 
find it, Our correspondent has possibly made a mistake, 





Must have 
Also please say 
what soil suits them best, and oblige an old subscriber ?— 


colony. As soon as a bar-frame hive is crowded 


with Bees, artificial swarming can be performed, 


and much valuable time saved the Bee-keeper in 
watching, and the Bees in waiting for the queen 
Another thing in favour of 
the bar-frame hive is that it admits of the 
removal of the honey-combs as they become 
filled, when the honey can be extracted by means 
of the honey extractor, and the combs returned 


to leave the hive, 


to the hive to be refilled by the Bees. 
SELECTING stocks,—In starting Bee-keeping, 


strong second swarms of last year should be 


selected, as these will contain young queens. 


Before purchasing a stock of Bees, the inside of 
If in a straw- 
skep, first puff a little smoke into the entrance 
in order to quiet the inmates and cause them to 
draw up amongst the combs. The combs should 
be bright and yellow, and built straight and 
If the combs 


the hive should be examined. 


nearly down to the floor-board. 
be of a dark colour, at all approaching to black, 
the stock will probably be an old one, although 
great heat will render the combs very dark, 


The hive should contain a large number of Bees 


and not less than 8 lb. or 10 lb. weight of stores. 


If sealed brood be observed the presence of a 


fertile queen is indicated. A colony ina healthy 
and prosperous condition will be observed to 
carry into the hive large quantities of pollen 
during fine weather, pollen or ‘ Bee-bread” 
being used with honey and water in the rearing of 
the young brood. The hive should be removed in 
the evening or early morning before the Bees are 
abroad. To insure the greater safety of Bees and 
combs the straw-skep should have a piece of 
cheese-cloth tied over, and be carried inverted. 
If a sharp stick be passed through the sides of 
the skep so as to pierce the combs, it will add 
to the security of the latter and obviate all 
chance of their breaking down in transit. 

SITE FOR APIARY.—A prosperous colony will 
do well in almost any position, provided the 
hive be kept dry; but if there is one aspect 
more suitable than another, it is probably a 
south-east aspect, as the Bees then get the 
morning sun, which induces them to begin work 


early. -Kach hive should have aseparate stand, 
























POULTRY AND RABBITS. 





OVERFEEDING POULTRY. 


Any reader who has carefully digested the 
matter contained in the poultry department of 
this paper must be struck with the mismanage- 
ment which prevails among poultry-owners with 
regard to the feeding of their birds. It is 
impossible for anyone to state exactly what 
quantity of food will satisfy a certain number of 
hens, for some birds are larger eaters than 
others, and the same hen will eat more when 
laying than when she is resting. There is, how- 
ever, one rule which, if carefully followed, will 
not lead the poultry-feeder astray. It is this: 
Do not throw down all the food at once, and 
then let the birds pick it up without let or 
hindrance, but feed a little at a time, and as 
soon as the Fowls rush from one place to another, 
instead of picking the food nearest to them, cut 
off the supply. Even under this system one is 
sure to find hens much fatter than they ought 
to be. This does not seem possible, but a little 
consideration will show it to be the fact. 
When hens are moulting they become low in 
condition, and requirea long rest. Now, if such 
birdsas these are running with laying hens which 
are fed liberally, they are certain to eat their 
share of food, and will be much fatter in the 
course of a few weeks than they ought to be. I 
have lately seen some two-year-old hens which 
have been resting for some time, and I know 
they are as fat as a Christmas Turkey. The 
remedy for this state of things is to keep birds 
hatched in different years separate from each 
other, but this is not always practicable. Over- 
feeding, however, has one other drawback be- 
sides causing a waste of food and making Fowls 
overfat. It encourages disease, and this is not 
easy to stamp out. Without exaggerating, I 
may say that the greater number of poultry 
ailments are caused by overfeeding or the use 
of unsuitable food. With regard to the latter 
point, how often do we find Indian Corn used 
as the staple food for poultry. More than this, 
it is given at all seasons of the year. Now, it 


cannot be too often explained that the free use 
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consequently, if the cooking is properly carried 
out all through, it cannot be heavy. 

BurrerED EGGS.—Take two ounces of butter, 
three new-laid eggs, pepper and salt to taste, 
and two small rounds of hot buttered toast. 
Break the eggs into a basin, and beat them with 
a fork until they are frothy; add seasoning. 
Melt the butter in a small saucepan, and when 
it is quite hot pour in the eggs, and stir briskly 
over the fire for about two minutes and half, 
or until the mixture is soft and creamy. Pour 
half on each round of toast and serve very hot. 
For the sake of variety, you may sometimes add 
to the eggs, after they are beaten, one table- 
spoonful of finely-minced Parsley, cooked ham, 
or chicken. 

Well-cooked Greens.—I am very fond 
of Cabbage when properly boiled. But some 
people seem to have a knack of making it more 
unpleasant than anything else, while cooked by 
a simple cottage housewife it has often a most 
delicate flavour. The difference between badly 
boiled Cabbage and Greens and those properly 
cooked is so great that I ask your aid to solve 
the difficulty.—G. H. 

* * Cut fresh (if clean do not wash or soak 
in salt and water). Put in rain-water boiling 
rapidly, and boil from three to five minutes, as 
the Greens may be young or old. Best try 
four minutes, which is the time for fresh 
and good Greens. Try with a fork, and if the 
blades of the leaves are soft take out with fork, 
shaking and draining each piece as it comes out 
rapidly, laying on cloth. When all are ouf, 
put in hot dish. Throw water away at once, 
fill the saucepan afresh with water, and throw 
that away too. There is no smell in this way 
at all, nor is the water offensive. ‘The cause 
of the smell is some decomposition induced 
by soda so often used. No coarse stalk should 
be put in, as some cooks go on with the boiling 
till the useless stalks are done, and all the 
wholesome, delicate blades of the leaves are 
sickening pap. ‘Soda should be forbidden 
absolutely. ‘There is no need for it with rain- 
water, and we should never allow its use with 
any water. Keep the cover on, and boil from 
firat to last. Never put on Greens till the last 
minute. No doubt there are various ways of 
boiling Cabbage. We can say little of these, 
but we can answer for the above. It is needless 
to say that when cooked in this way the Greens 
are nob put into a colander, or pressed or 
chopped up, as they commonly are. 


of this corn leads to the formation of internal | egg, minced small, and mixed with stale bread- 
fat, and as this accumulates the prospect of crumbs, This may be continued for the first 
eggs becomes more and more remote, and by- | two or three days, when Oatmeal may be gradu- 
and-bye the hen herself falls a victim to |ally introduced, followed by Barley-meal and 

sharps. At the end of the third or fourth day 


disease. Any chickens which are bred from 
Maize-fed stock are sure to inherit the ten- | the egg might be dispensed with, and the meals 
dency to disease, and at last some deadly |above mentioned take its place. Oatmeal is 


disorder breaks out for which there is no cure. | rather expensive to buy, but money spent in it 
For some reason or other, which I could never | is well invested, for the chicks grow rapidly 
understand, Maize is a favourite food with most | upon it. In the second week a little hard grain 
poultry-keepers who care little what their birds should be given once a day. ‘The above-named 
eat; it is also true that the birds relish it. | foods can all be produced at home. There are 
But other grain can be given quite as easily, | many advertised poultry meals in the market, 

nomical; the birds, too, will | and most, if not all, are good for chicken-rearing. 


and is fully as eco 
f nothing else is forthcoming. But food is not everything. The chicks must 


not refuse to eat iti 
The only time when Indian Corn should be used | be kept warm, and yet have plenty of fresh air. 


for poultry-feeding is in very cold weather, Cleanliness is very necessary, and overcrowding 
when it may be fed as the last meal for the day. | is fatal to success. On dairy farms where cheese- 
In the morning, too, it might be given in the | making is carried on a little curd may be given 
form of meal mixed with sharps and Barley- | daily, and is much relished. 
meal. In warmer weather it should be banished ———— 
from the feeding-house altogether. Heavy BIRDS. 
Fowls, such as Cochins and Brahmas, ought gist hed 
never to see it at all, for being sluggish birds, it! The Golden-crested Wren.—This is 
affects them more than others. for the same|the smallest of our British species, measuring 
reasons, Potatos should not be given in large | only about 34 inches in length. The general 
quantities, and are best mixed with sharps. colour of this beautiful little bird is olive-green, 
T. |while a golden mark occupies the top of the 
head, bordered on each side by a narrow line of 
29).—Poultry for a Riad ate garden} ite black. It is very hardy, and bears our ordinary 
taken a cottage with garden (Midlothian), and would like winter, although it is to be feared that the 


to keep some hens for supplying the family with eggs. é : 
4 1d stuffs, What | severity of the past winter has been fatal to num- 


I have command of plenty of good feeding ) 
class of hens should [ start with? I want good layers of | bers of this species, Its natural food being insects, 


inure eg, How many soul euro ats | ae aphides, goats, ‘Thefavouste resort ote 
for each twenty hens or so?—D. Golden-crest are plantations of Larch, Spruce 
*,* You should read the articles on “ Mowl-keeping for Fir, and the like, where it may be observed as 
Beyinners” that appeared in Dee. 15, 94, p. 653; Dee. 29, ) it clings to the twigs in various attitudes while 
94, p. 589 ; Jan, 5, '95, p. 607 ; March 23, °99, p- 13, insearch of food. Thenest, which is remarkable 
Preserving eggs.—Can any of the readers for the beauty of its construction, and its large 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED kindly tell me of dimensions compared with the size of the bird 
some simple way to preserve hen’s eggs for about, (its thickness being very great), 18 generally 
say, three months? I do not like to use lime. — suspended toa branch of Pine or Larch, and so 
SUFFOLK. placed that the foliage shall effectually screen it 
* * As you do not like lime, here is a good from passing observation, and is composed :; 
recipe: Make an open stand, with two or more | Moss, spiders’ webs, the cocoons of insects anc 
shelves; cut holes in the shelves, just large lichens, and is lined with downy feathers. The 
enough to hold an egg placed in small end down- | &888 are of a pale ee ee elk en 
wards. The eggs should, if possible, be collected | S°Vn to ten in num a SD get the fb, e 
daily, and put in the stand at once. Some Lerma ig not yee see a a ee of but 
people smear them with butter or mutton fat, few notes frequently a ere teen oe 
but,.as these are apt to go rancid and flavour| Birds ao a =a tag ty phe 
the eggs, we prefer storing them unsmeared. weather. Fj tl “tt : 1 hie sea oth ¢ ivf 
The egg-stand, which may be any size you wish, | DENING net 6 PINUOFOS LOD VE or EG re : bn 
should stand in a dry, airy place, free from froat | through the late severe winter my 0m al Ghiy 
or extreme heat. We have had eggs keep good done well in an outdoor aviary, facing almost 
in this way for months. north. I have four Canaries, two Greenfinches, 
Another good recipe with neha ge oe Brown Linnet, a Bullfinch, and Goldfinch. 
follows: Take 14 lb. of unslaked lime, 1 lb. of Tey a nena ah Ate i ey eraetally 
salt, and 4 gallons of water. Boil together for feoiaa hard each morning and for a week their 
a quarter of an hour, then strain the mixture aviary had a lot of saow Cg aeT put round the 
through a colander, and when cold it is ready | }ottom of the wire some evergreen boughs, and 
to receive the eggs. Some cooks are content to| 3+ the top of the wire some Gocpacietanattlig 
store the eggs in salt alone, Select eggs which to give a little shelter. The back and top of the 
ae bere race oe ea aah es aviary is built of brick, and it had no artificial 
best time to collect eggs for this purpose is in per 6 a eer ee Drie die 
April, May, and June, when they are plentiful, | ,ow beginning to nest.—I F Vorkshire 
and at their lowest rate. It must be remem- 2 8 erry i 
bered that preserved eggs, however carefully 
done, cannot be considered the equal of newly- FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
laid eggs ; but there is no doubt they are often AND FIELD. 
superior to many bought at shops in large towns. fons 
Indian Game pullets ailing (Amateur).| VARIOUS WAYS OF COOKING EGGS. 
—You are killing your pullets with kindness. | nous as There i th ele that 
Give them a pinch of Epsom salts in their soft | “0G* emer: j buhdat ne iy ni ia if d a 
food every other morning for a week and feed | °2¢ Can Paine s ee pte e nati cane oh 
them sparingly. When a laying hen is exces- so many different eis ire valid Washes 
sively fat it is almost a certainty that she is | Bowrishment as eggs. 1 OF AL EO ae aah eggs 
going wrong, and any derangement of the egg- are & most bbe ints amet que pUeer 
. organs means a loss of the Fowl, as there is no and milk, An egg OP eS Armee ata bie gae 
cure. —DOULTING. cooked till the white 1s sole, then drained o 
Must 3 (Portobello).—The must and laid upon toast, with a little salt and cream 
pnb ade. vie Reiteed ue ‘something the ss aie au? art ee ee ee peut 
e 
Fowls eat, not necessarily in their food, but Pa Aaa Boiled eas a Yee “Atay 
what they pick up in their rambles during the | meal 1 7 
day. Is it possible for them to have access to| ftgqg rx cakes.—The yolk of an egg contains 
an old ash-heap or a drain? I have known such | 93]. the hits does not; hence the Natter oan 
cases. If there is nothing in this direction to | 4 beaten to a stiff froth ana greatly increased 
account for the present state of things I should | ;, pulk if whisked alone, but it cannot, Ren 
say that the eggs are laid by one hen only, and | }eaten with the yolk, owing to the presence of 
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“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 128. ; well bound in 
aalf morocco, 183. Through all booksellers 


GOOD STRONG PLANTS, POST FREE. 


FROM SINGLE POTS. 


12 Choice distinct Zonals, to include some of Pearson’s 8s. d 
1893 and good Continental varieties aa cate 
25 Do, do. 0. do. 

12 Good do,, older varieties AA Be ate 

25 Do. do. os ale ea “a ‘o 

‘Also the same Collections in good Continental double Zonals. 

12 Good distinct Double Ivy-leafs 7; te we 4] 

25 Do. Double and Single Fuchsias (i 

12 Do. very choice do. ae ae 
Also a very fine lot of Bedding Geraniums, Lobelias, 

Heliotropes, Ageratuims, Xe., &c. 

Catalogue and price per 100 or 1,000 on application. 


WILLIAM POTTEN, 


Camden Nurseries, Cranbrook, Kent. 
WALTER B. CHILD, F.R.H.S., The Hardy 


Plant Nursery, Acock’s-green, Birmingham, winner of 
many Medals for Hardy Herbaceous Plants, is offering 1 dozen 
of his finest exhibition kinds for 6s., carriage paid ; 2 dozen 
for 10s. 6d. 1dozen finest Perennial Asters for 5s. 6d. ; 6 for 
33. 1 dozen Perennial Sunflowers for 5s.; 6for 3s. All grand 
for cutting. Plant at once. Strong from the open ground. 
QTANSFIE LDS’ SELECT LIST of British, 

Hardy, Exotic, and Filmy Ferns, three stamps.— 
H. STANSFIELD & CO., Nursery, Sale. 
POMATO PLANTS.—lIfield Gem, warranted 
true, 2s. doz. ; 14s. 100. Challenger, Ham Green, Con 


ference, Prelude, Perfection, Conqueror, Worthing Red, | 
urue, ls. 6d. doz.; 7s. 100, car. paid, — MANAGER, St. | 


Thomas’ Nursery, Wembdon, Bridgwater. 
(JARNATIONS, best named, 3s. 6d. Violas, 


named, ls. 3d. doz. Double Primroses, 9 vars , 53.6d. Her- 
baceousplants. Lists. Cheap.—HOPKINS, Mere, Kaoutsford. 


AURICULAS (show). — Sapphire, Is. 6d. 5 
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h that this bird is sufferin from some internal : . 231 We 
disease —DovuLTING 6 the oil. Therefore, when a light dish 1s Tre- Frank Simonite, C. J. Perry, Lora of Lorne, Lovely Ann, 4 
; soe quired—say a sponge cake or souftle—the whites | Unibue, 1s. each, true to name, post free. —W. FOULKS, 7, 
Plane-street, Upper Sydenham. London, S E. 





Food for young chickens (f. B. ).—| should be whipped to a stiff froth and lightly 
Newly-hatched chicks require nothing for the | added at the last moment. This froth is filled 
first twenty-four hours after they leave the | with air, and as soon as it is acted upon by heat 
shell. They should then be fed with hard-boiled | during the cooking these air bubbles expand ; 


TOBACCO LALE — 70, per :ltas ae lb. 
parcels, 78. Cash buyers of cwt. or half-cwt. parcels 
liberally dealt with_SMITH & KEEN, Tobacco Manufac- 
tory, Hanley, Staffordshire. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS. 


THe remarks on the cultivation of outdoor 
Chrysanthemums in GArpentne, of April 13th, 
should bring forward these flowers, which are 
valuable for the garden during autumn. Com- 
paratively few Chrysanthemum growers, and 
others too, at the present time, have given any 
attention to their culture. In the case of an 
early frost very often experienced about the 
second week in September, Dahlias and other 
tender subjects are frequently ruined while the 
hardy outdoor Chrysanthemum resists several 
degrees of frost, and will continue flowering 
well into the month of October. 


Now is a good time to commence their cul- 
ture. Immediately the plants are received they 
should. be repotted into 5-inch pots—that is, 
supposing they arrive in deep sixties (3-inch 
pots), the size in which most of the growers 
send out their established plants. The com- 
post should be made up of good loam, rotten 
manure, and sand. Immediately after being 
repotted, place the plants ina cold frame and 
keep it rather close for a day or two, after which 
admit plenty of air, gradually increasing the 
supply until the frame-light may be entirely re- 
moved, In this way the plants will be brought 
on, and when the time for planting out comes, 
they will be found quite strong and hardy for 
the purpose. About the middle of May is the 
best time for placing the plants out in the 
border, which should be enriched by the addi- 
tion of some good rotten manure. Plant firmly, 
if possible, in a southern aspect, and use a 
Bamboo stake for the support of each plant, 
tying the growths up carefully as they 
make progress. Any neglect in this direction 
may lead to the loss of many fine shoots 
through the strong winds. After the buds 
are formed an occasional watering with guano, 
carefully dissolved, at the rate of 4 oz. to 1 oz. 
to the gallon of water, will be found bene- 
ficial, taking care to commence with the 
smaller quantity first. The selection calculated 
to give satisfaction is as follows : 

JAPANESE. 

Mmr. Mariz Masse.—This has flowers of 
a lilac-mauve colour, and they appear continu- 
ously from August until October. The plant 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet. 

Mme. Evianre Moren.—This has flowers of 
a deep cerise colour, shaded gold in the centre ; 
useful for vases—a capital September-flowering 
kind. Height about 3 feet. 

M. Gustave GRUNERWALD.—When grown in 
the open the colour of this variety is of a beau- 
titul soft pink. Grown in pots and placed 
uader glass, the flowers become quite white. 
The blossoms are large, and are somewhat 
freely produced. The plant is very dwarf and 
easily grown. 

Harvest Home.—A recent addition to this 
section, and certainly an acquisition. The 
colour of the flowers is crimson, tippel with 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of The English Flower Garden.” 
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gold, and very effective. 


of blossoms during September. 


Mmm. C. Drscrancz.—This is still one of the 


best, although an old variety of dwarf habit. 
It will produce a few good white flowers, which 
are very useful for decorations. 

Grorcr Wermic.—A capital yellow Septem- 
ber-flowering sport from the last-named kind, 
partaking of all its good qualities. 

Ryrcrorr GLory.—This variety is without 
doubt the finest acquisition in this section. 
It will give a display of blossom in August, 
and snueceeding growths continue 
during October, It is a fine, strong grower, 
and is of dwarf habit. 
yellow, the later ones being yellow, suffused 
bronze. 

ARTHUR CREPEY.—This is a flower primrose 
yellow in colour, and in beauty early in 
September. Each blossom is produced on a 
nice long footstalk, rendering it specially valu- 
able as a variety for cut-flowers, 

Comressr Foucuer DE Caretu.—This variety 
must not be disbudded, but allowed to develop 
each of the buds produced. ‘The period of 
blooming is generally about the beginning of 
October, and it is invaluable on account of its 
colour, which is bright orange. The plants are 
very dwarf, and of strong constitution. 

PompPons. 

Amongst the Pompons there are some first- 
class varieties, and these will each produce a 
large number of neatly-formed flowers. Some of 
the best are :— 

Biusnine Bripp.—A large Pompon flower of 
a bright rose-lilac. After the first crop of blos- 
soms have matured, a number of growths again 
appear at the base, each bearing a number of 
buds, which will each fully develop, rewarding 
the grower with two distinct displays. The 
habit of the plant is dwarf. 

FLorA.—One of the best early-flowering varie- 
ties, flowering from August until October. 
Very dwarf. 

Mmnr. Gasus.—A beautiful form, blooming 
during September. ‘The flowers are lilac-rose on 
a white ground. 

Prercy’s SEEDLING.—One of the most free- 
flowering of this section; the flowers bronze, 
passing with age to yellow. Very dwarf habit, 
and of good constitution. 

L’AmI DE ConpeRcuET.—This variety is of 
very compact habit, free-flowering, and very 
dwarf. The colour is a light primrose. 

Lyon.—This has deep rose-purple flowers of 
perfect form. 

AuicEe Burcurer.—-This variety is an orange- 
red sport from Lyon, and is very effective in the 
border. The beautiful dark green foliage con- 
siderably enhances the beauty of this variety. 

LirrLe Bos.—Although a small flower, it is 
valuable for its bright crimson colour. Useful 
for blending with some of the Japanese flowers. 

D. B. Cran, Highgate. 





239.—Making a maze.—I hardly think 
Sunflowers are quite the thing to make a maze 
of unless you are prepared to support each plant 
with a stout stick, as a rough wind will topple 








The plant is from 
3 feet to 4 feet high, and produces an abundance 


flowering 


Karly flowers come 
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them over when the heads are heavy. If you 
decide to use them you may sow the seed at 
once where the plants are to remain. The 
Runner Beans should be sown early in May, but 
unless the ground is fairly rich it will not sup- 
port Beans and Sunflowers in the same line. 
Sweet Peas make a capital screen for such a pur- 
pose as you suggest, and so also the Canary 
Creeper and the common Hop. The tall-growing 
Nasturtium is also useful. 1f you want all the 
variety you can get, why not try strong-growing 
Tobacco-plants—such as Nicotiana vi inicum 
and N. wigandioides? In good soil these are all 
suitable plants. They must be, however, raised 
under glass and set out at the end of May. Mina 
lobata is a rampant-growing plant in warm 
situations, only requiring some feathery pea- 
sticks to support the growth.—J. C. C. 





DELPHINIUMS. 


As permanent subjects in the hardy flower 
garden we have few plants more worthy of 
special attention than the Delphiniums. For 
producing a striking display over a long season 
they are probably unique. For general effect 
in groups or beds they are extremely valuable 
as a whole; but one is easily carried away on 
closer inspection by the exquisite beauty of 
their flowers, particularly those with clear sky- 
blue shades. Indeed, they have many points 
of excellence, anyone of which should alone 
entitle them to popularity. But to appreciate 
their beauty one must see them growing, for it 
is almost impossible to convey anything like an 
adequate idea of their worth by mere descrip- 
tion, and it is equally impossible to place their 
towering and densely-flowered spikes before the 
public at the summer exhibitions in a manner 
worthy of them. Those who have not the 
opportunity of seeing these plants in flower or a 
collection of them well established may form 
some idea of a group with the flower-spikes 
6 feet or 8 feet high, and densely clothed for 
about half their length with exquisitely beauti- 
ful blooms. Of course, the plants do not 
reach such perfection in the first year, but in 
the second year they certainly constitute the 
grandest possible display. While making the 
garden gay for a long season, they are in the 
greatest perfection in June and July, but a 
judicious selection of them may somewhat extend 
that period. Where seed is not required, the 
plants should be cut down as soon as flowering 
is over, and in the late summer months many 
of them will yield another set of spikes, not so 
fine, of course, as the first ones. The shades of 
blue, both light and dark, are very numerous ; 
others, again, have flowers of the deepest indigo 
and violet, while less numerous are those with 
bronzy and metallic hues combined with other 
shades. 

There are both single and double forms, and 
while the latter embrace many very beautiful 
varieties, I prefer the single kinds. Particu- 
larly striking are some of the single blue kinds 
when accompanied by a clear white centre, as 
is the case with the varieties Glitter, Mme, 
Patest, Lavender, Lifeguardsman, and others. 
Such as these always catch the eye first even at 
considerable distance, and are in consequence 
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well suited for effective grouping. In truth, 
all are thus suited, but those of the character 
named are especially worthy. I have said that 
Delphiniums come to perfection in two seasons, 
but, of course, this depends entirely upon cir- 
cumstances. It is easily and readily accom- 
plished if the right plants are obtained and 
planting done at the right time ; but progress is 
always slow and by no means always sure when 
small pot plants only are obtained. These are 
frequently the starvelings of a year, or perhaps 
more, and often perish before they take hold of 
the soil. The best time in the whole year for 
planting these things is March and April, when 
they are either moving or the growth has 
become active. Many fail through planting 
these in late autumn, and where the soil is 
heavy and cold this is not a good time. 

My mode of procedure is as follows, so far as 
increasing and planting are concerned: I 
always make a point of commencing the work 
when the forwardest plants have made about 
4 inches of new growth, as there is less fear of 
breaking the young shoots. By carefully 
shaking away all the soil from the crowns, or 
even washing them, if occasion should require, 
the operator may at a glance see where to insert 
the knife, though I as frequently use a small 
hand-fork, and with this wrench the root-stock 
asunder. This I have found a safer and surer 
way than using the knife, which is often liable 
to slip and frequently cut away many roots 
that are otherwise saved. This is often of the 
utmost importance, because with many Del- 
phiniums there are often some inches of a 
woody root-stock, and it is difficult to obtain 
roots to all the divisions. The minimum 
amount of loss is always best secured by using 
the handfork in the first instance. When the 
plants are divided they should be planted at 
once. The ground which is to be planted 
should be deeply dug, working in abundance of 
manure as the work proceeds, as Delphiniums 
delight in the richest of soil. The manure 
should be placed deeply in the trench, for Del- 
phiniums root deeply, and it will be a great help 
to them should a long season of dry weather 
ensue. In planting, bury the growth somewhat 
deeper than it was on the old plant, or, say, 
about 4 inches deep, measured from where the 
new growth begins. This with firm planting 
will properly secure the plant in position. 
Established clumps of Delphiniums are best 
transplanted and divided every third year, as 
then they require fresh food below. ‘The plants 
should not be placed too thickly, as they require 
plenty of room for future development, which 
in good ground is both rapid and luxuriant. 
Planted at a distance of 2) feet or even 3 feet 
apart will permit of their fine spikes of flowers 
being seen to advantage. Stout stakes will be 
needed to secure these, especially if the garden 
be an exposed one, and in dry weather the plants 
are much benefited by abundance of water or 
liquid-manure. The Delphinium, as a class, has 
now reached a high state of perfection, and im- 
provements on existing kinds naturally come 
slowly. It is worthy to note, however, that 
many of the standard varieties of to-day have 
been in commerce many years, some at least 
twenty-five years to my knowledge, and still 
they are in every way excellent. These Delphi- 
miums are extremely hardy, and, so far as 
I am aware, not liable to any disease. Slugs 
are their chief enemy, these on cold soils being 
sometimes troublesome, a small black slug in 
particular often proving destructive to the 
young shoots, nestling as it does in the crowns. 
It is easily kept away by an occasional dusting 
of dry soot during the autumn and winter 
months. E. J. 


201.—Dahlias for cutting.—I think 
“Mary ” will find the following Single Cactus 
and Pompon Dahlias most suitable for cut- 
flowers: The best Single Cactus kinds are Fair 
Maid (flesh), Highland Mary (cardinal-red), 
Ivanhoe (rose), Meg Merrilies (clear yellow), 
Marguerite (pure white), Earl of Ravenswood 
(old - gold colour). Of the Pompons, select 
Achilles (pale lilac), Bacchus (scarlet), Lady 
Blanche (pure white), Hilda (deep rose), Fashion 
(light orange), Lilian (primrose).—D. Mcl. 

“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Pargons, revised and 


enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 128. } well bound in 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDHN WORK.’ 


Conservatory. 

Shift on strong plants of Campanula pyramidalis for 
flowering late in summer. There are both white and blue- 
flowered varieties, which are, I think, interchangeable 
from seeds—at least, I have had both white and blue 
from seeds which were saved from blue flowers. Free- 
growing Fuchsias may have another shift if large specimens 
are required, pinching the long shoots a few days after 
potting. When the roots are getting to work again, give 
liquid-manure to Hydrangeas. When well grown, they 
are fine ornaments for the conservatory, or, when large, in 
tubs to stand in the forecourt or about the lawns. 
Agapanthus umbellatus is a good companion to it, either 
for the conservatory or to place outside in summer. 
Another useful plant for the same purpose will be found in 
the Brugmansia, of which there are several kinds. This 
makes a grand plant for a large house in summer. Its 
immense white trumpet-shaped flowers are very fragrant, 
and are freely produced. It must be liberally treated with 
liquid-manure, as large foliage and flowers require a good 
deal of support in hot weather. Rearrange the plants in 
the conservatory at least once a week, removing those 
which have ceased to flower, and bring forward others 
from the reserve stock in other houses. Not only is the 
general effect improved by change of this kind, but the 
general health and growth of the plants receive benefit 
from change of positions. Continue to do the watering in 
the morning for the present, but this need not prevent 
water being given whena plant requires it. Climbers will 
require a good deal of attention now ; if neglected, and the 
growth getsinto a tangle, itis difficult to make things right 
without some injury being done. 


Growing on Young Stuff. 

There is a good deal of this work in hand now, and every 
garden where a good gardener is kept ought to be self- 
supporting in the matter of young plants, except in the 
case of new things. Theconservatory, as its name implies, 
is not the place for growing young stuff. In small working 
amateurs’ gardens, where there is only one small house, 
this has to do everything, and, of course, the young and 
the middle-aged must grow on together, In such cases, 
stages are used for the plants, placed near the glass ; but 
in larger houses the work of raising and showing off the 
plants are distinct features, and are rightly kept separate. 
Growing plants in a young state require more moisture in 
the atmosphere than would suit plants in flower, and at the 
earlier stages less air may be yiven. Then, as regards 
ventilation, it is better to be liberal in air-giving, as weakly, 
drawn-up plants are not of much use. In growing soft- 
wooded plants, small shifts given as often as is necessary is 
the best course to adopt wnere small or medium-sized 
plants abundantly bloomed are required, and firm potting 
should be insisted on always. When plants run too much 
to leaf and do not flower well there is something wrong 
with the potting, and possibly also with the soil. A light, 
rich soil, loosely placed in the pots, may grow foliage, but 
will not produce tlowers. 


Stove. 


Specimen plants will now require more room, 80 that the 
light may reach the plants on all sides. It is best to grow 
a few plants well than have a larger number badly done. 
The young stuff should be worked on into pits or warm 
frames now to give room for the young specimens. To 
bloom. Allamandas, Clerodendrons, Dipladenias, and 
Bougainvilleas well, the growth must be trained near the 
glass to harden and ripenit. The young shoots may be led 
up strings fastened to the roof, so that the points of the 
shoots may have full exposure. Shift on young Gar- 
denias. Cuttings of the young shoots will strike now ina 
close propagating-bed. Yuccas are showy things from 
this on to the summer. Young plants must be well 
pinched back till a many-branched base has been secured. 
When growing freely give liquid-manure. 


Tomatos under Glass. 

There will be a good deal of work among these now in 
tying, disbudding, &c. Mulch bearing plants with manure, 
and give liquid-manure to swell off the fruits. Keep a 
little warmth in the pipes and ventilate freely. The 
present bright, sunny weather is helping them forward, 
even though the nights are cold. Better plant in boxes 
or troughs when the natural soil of the borders has been 
cropped with Tomatos several years previously. It will 
not pay to grow Tomatos more than three years in the 
same soil. Unheated houses may be planted now, though 
I think in our climate cold houses are a mistake. 


Late Grapes. 

These must have steady fires now till the end of June to 
keep them moving steadily on. Sometimes an attempt is 
made to fetch up lost ground in autumn ; but it is far better 
to give the Vines a good start. A little warmth will 
expand the bunches and strengthen the blossoms. 


Cold Frames. 

These are most useful and important matters. No 
gardener has toomany of them. They relieve the house 
now of bedding plants and other young stuff, and 
during the summer may be filled with COyclamens, 
Cinerarias, Primulas, &c. 


Window Gardening. 


Many window gardeners lost all their plants in the 
winter, and are now doing their best tofill up with seedlings 
and cuttings, with a few purchased plants. Give young 
plants the best position in the sunny window. Keep the 
flowers in the shade. Zonal ‘“‘Geraniums” and Fuchsias 
will grow rapidly now. Both may have a little stimulant 
when the roots are through the soil. 


Outdoor Garden. 
Roll and mow lawns often to lay the foundation of a 
good lawn. Cut Grass edgings with a knife to show a 
Cleanly defined edge. The shears run round once a week 





+ In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under *‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than ts here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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will then keep the Grass verges in neat order. Use the 
Dutch hoe in fine weather, when the surfaceis dry. Stake 
Delphiniums and other plants which require supportin good 
time, and tie the stems up singly, not ina bunch. Thin 
out Mignonette and other hardy annuals, the strong, 
growing things to 6 inches, and weakly plants, such as 
Nemophilas and Phacelias, to 4 inches. Put sticks to the 
early sown Sweet Peas, and sow others for succession. 
There is no excuse now for sowing the small-flowered Peas, 
as the large-flowered kinds are cheap. Prick off Stocks, 
Asters, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, and Marigolds in boxes in a 
frame, when they can be sheltered from frost and 
encouraged to grow. Finish planting Gladioli. Harden 
off bedding plants by exposure on fine days, covering at 
night for the present. Sow biennials ard perennials. 
Plant out autumn-sown East Lothian Stocks from frames. 
In some cases where insufficiently protected during the 
late severe weather these have suffered a good deal. 
Where the flower-beda are now occupied with spring 
flowers remove them as soon as the flowers fade, and 
prepare the beds for the summer bedding plants. A 
dressing of charred\yefuse is the best kind of manure to 
use now. \ 


Ae. 
Fr Garden. 


Repot succession Pines, 4nd renew plunging material if 
necessary ; but where hot-whter is used for bottom-heat 
simply forking over and intermixing the plunging beds 
may be sufficient. Take off the suckers from old stools 
when the fruit has been cut. Trim the base with a sharp 
knife, and after removing a few of the scaly leaves pot 
firmly in 6-inch pots, plunging in a brisk bottom-heat, 
syringing twice, but do not give much water till the roots 
lay hold of the soil. Melons, both in hot-bed and in warm 
houses, will now be making rapid progress, There must 
be no check from lack of heat, and the main shoots must 
be trained thinly, and not shaded, sufficient ventilation 
being given to prevent scorching. In watering avoid pouring 
the water round the main stem. Disbud Peaches on walls 
in a tentative manner, especially in cold districts, as the 
young leaves afford a good deal of shelter to the young 
fruit. Dust alittle Tobacco-powder among the foliage to 
prevent green or black-fly effecting a lodgment. If heavy 
coverings are used as a protection remove them during 
the day, but light coverings, such as fishing-nets, may 
remain on all day, so long as they are required. Continue 
the thinning of early Grapes, as the berries become large 
enough to show which are taking the lead. The borders 
must be sufficiently moist for healthy growth. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Put sticks to Peas in good time, and sow the succes- 
sional crop so that there may be no break in the supply. 
Plant several rows according to demand of Windsor Beans, 
and Scarlet Runners may be safely planted now; also 
Dwarf French Beans in quantity. The Canadian Wonder 
is a favourite variety, though not quite so early as the 
short podded kinds. We generally plant a good early 
kind, such as Osborne, or Ne Plus Ultra, fr the first crop, 
and follow oa quickly with the Oanadian. Protect 
Potatos coming through the ground in some way. 
Individual ingenuity will find out the most convenient 
plan. Keep the hoe going in fine weather. In heavy soil 
the fork in some instances will be a better tool than the 
hoe, A dusting of soot will keep off the Onion-fly. Tie 
up Lettuces to blanch, and a string of matting tied loosely 
round the young Cabbages will hasten the formation of 
the heart. Sow early Horn Carrots for succession, and 
Scarlet Intermediate for main crop. They will grow large 
enough in good soil, and the seeds will soon germinate 
now. Sow main crop of Beet. Thin the early sown 
Turnip-rooted Egyptian toe 9 inches as soon as Jarge enough 
to make a selection. Thisisa very useful early Beet. Sow 
late Broccoli and prick off Celery for main crop, and water 
freely. E. Hoppay. 


Work in the Town Garden. 


With the advent of warm weather, things, even in the 
outdoor department, begin to move in earnest. Twoofthe 
best spring-flowering shrubs for town gardens are the Lilac 
and Syringaor Mock Orange, the latter flowering some 
weeks later than the former. The Flowering Currant or 
Ribes also grows well in towns and blooms freely ; but 
somehow the blooms always have a starved and poverty- 
stricken appearance compared with those grown in a purer 
atmosphere. The charming rosy-blossomed Almond is 
another good town plant, and puts out its cloud of 
delicately-tinted flowers earlier than anything else of the 
kind. The blossoming-time of many beautiful hardy 
spring flowers is now here again, or very close at hand, and 
though a large proportion of such things do not seem to 
thriveinsmoky neighbourhoods, yetsomething may bedone 
in this way almost everywhere. Common Primroses, for 
instance, grow and bloom well in the worst localities, and 
the same may be said of Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Snow- 
drops, Crocuses, flyacinths, Sqvwills (Scillas) of more than 
one kind, both the pretty little 8. sibirica, as well as the 
later and larger S. nutans of our English woods, thriving 
capitally. All these are far more beautiful when growing 
in a natural and irregular manner among Grass than 
when dotted about formally on the bare earth. The new 
race of Polyanthus Primroses are very fine, vigorous, and 
striking plants, and are easily and cheaply raised from 
seed, which should be sown this month. The same may 
be said of the fine modern race of coloured (sing]+) 
Primroses, which, if sown now in a cool frame, will make 
good flowering plants by next spring. Pansies are not by any 
means invariably successful in town gardens, but in fairly 
open spaces may be done well, with care. Seedlings do 
better than plants from cuttings, and should therefore 
receive the preference. Violets are unfortunately useless 
wherever there is much smoke about. If not already done, 
pot off rooted cuttings of Zonal and other ‘‘ Geraniums” 
for bedding or late decorative work. Those of Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, and many others must also be potted off as 
goon as possible. Put in a last batch of Dahlia cuttings, 
and potted up seedlings for planting out in June. The new 
Tom Thumb Dahlias are delightful things for small gardens, 
and may now be had fairly true from seed. About the 
third week in this month the shrubby Calceolarias had 
better be planted out in deep rich soil, and Pentstemons 
and other nearly hardy subjects may also go out at the 
same time. Where there is no glass sow seeds of China 
Asters, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, &., on a sheltered 
border towards the end of the month. B.C. R. 
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THH COMING WHHKE’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary from April 
27th to May 4th. 


Divided and replanted a lot of Mrs. Sinkins Pink for late 
flowers. White Pinks are always valuable for cutting. It 
may perhaps not be generally known that old plants in the 
case of Pinks and Carnations are better for producing seeds 
than young ones. Tied downand stopped young shoots of 
Vines in late house. Moved bedding plants from houses 
to cold pits to harden off. Shifted a lot of young Palms 
into larger pots. Divided and repotted a lot of Aspidistras, 
both green and variegated, placing them in a warm house 
for a time to get the roots into vigorous action. Filled a 
lot of wire-baskets with Ivy-leaved Geraniums and other 
plants to suspend under glass, We use them in various 
houses, as they are effective anywhere when well furnished, 
and we hang baskets of Ferns about wherever they have 
a chance of doing well. Moved Tomatos to cold pit to 
harden ready for planting out when the weather is suitable. 
A well hardened plant may go out, with safety much 
sooner than those plants which have not been so well 
prepared. Thinned Onions, Garrots, Parsnips, and early 
sown Turnip-rooted Beet. Planted several more rows of 
Scarlet Runners, The rows are isolated with other crops 
between. Long strong sticks will be used. Prepared 
trenches for early Celery, and planted Lettuces on top of 
ridges. These always do well, and are not nearly so much 
inclined te bolt as one might expect. The great depth of 
soil permits of the roots travelling down. This shows the 
value of a deep root-run. Planted out Leeks in shallow 
trenches which have been dressed with old manure. 
Finished planting hardy edging plants to flower beds. A 
wide margin of some neat, close-growing hardy plant 
makes a striking margin toa bed of fragrant flowers. For 
large beds Stachys lanata, Variegated Colt’s Foot, and the 
purple-leaved Ajuga (Bugle-flower) are used. Smaller 
beds are edged with Golden Thyme; Poa glauca, Cerastium 
tomentosum, Santolina incana, Euonymus radicans varie- 
gatus, Sedum glaucum, &c. are used. Planted groups of 
Hollyhocks to form back-grounds to wide borders. 
Trained Clematis and others on arches, after pruning away 
all dead material. Prepared hills for Vegetable Marrows 
by putting half a barrow of manure and loam to each hill 
to give the plants a start. Too much manure produces 
gross growth, which requires the steam taken out of it 
before the Marrows set well, Top-dressed and pegged 
down Melons in frames. Tied down young wood in early 
Peach house to expose fruit to give colour. Every gleam 
of sunshine is needed now. Give the border another good 
soaking of liquid-manure. Shall discontinue watering when 
the Peaches begin to ripen. Too much after the Peaches 
begin to ripen spoils their flavour. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





THE WINTER GREENS (PYROLAS). 


Tue large Winter Green (P. rotundifolia) is a 
rare native, growing from 6 inches to 1 foot, and 
is found in the more shady and moister places of 
woods. Asthe name suggests, the leaves are 
roundish in shape, leathery, and the pure white 
flowers, each about half-an-inch across, are 
borne from ten to twenty together on the stem, 
whilst they are distinctly fragrant. A graceful 
plant is P. r. arenaria, and is found on sandy 
shores. The great difference between this and 
the species is that the leaves of the variety are 
smooth, deep green, and dwarfer. In shady, 
mossy banks, on the rockery, or in thin mossy 
copses, these plants are at home, delighting in 
sandy vegetable soil. Other British kinds are 
P. uniflora, P. media, P. minor, and P. secunda ; 
and P, elliptica, which comes from N. America, 
is sometimes seen in gardens. 





Spirea Thunbergi.—This is very beau- 
tiful at this season, the pure white flowers being 
effective. I have it grouped at the margin of 
some fine evergreen Oaks, these giving the white 
graceful flowers a nice effect and providing 
shelter from cutting winds. It is also very 
beautiful on rockwork with a southern aspect, 
as in this position it blooms very early, but 
requires more moisture during the summer 
months. For pots when forced slowly it is also 
useful. The flowers are fragrant and appear 
early in the season. It makes a charming 
addition to the list of early-flowering plants, and 
is most suitable when massed or for shrubbery 
borders, not, however, crowding it with larger 
shrubs.—G, 


269.—Tulips satisfactory.—I purchased 
in the autumn of 1893 a few Tulips, and 
amongst them were fifty double whites. These 
were most satisfactory, every bulb giving flower, 
and when cut and placed in water they opened 
like double white Roses. Iremoved the garden 
soil about 3 inches deep, then set the bulbs in 
the shape of diamond, ten in each plot, in the 
open garden near the path. I then mixed the 
mould with some good stable-manure, covering 
them up for the winter and adding more long 
manure as top-dressing. Nota bulb has failed. 


Last autumn I again gave a good top-dressing, 
throwing some old matting over them, and to- 
day we have some of the healthiest plants I have 
ever seen. As regards the remainder, I did not 
protect them last winter, but they have stood 
the winter in the open garden, and are showing 
up fairly well, to my great surprise.—H. W. 
JONES. 





THE MEADOW SAFFRONS 
(COLCHICUMS). 


We are surprised that people do not grow the 
beautiful Colchicums more in gardens. They 
are easily grown and are delightful when the 
summer flowers are over, and the shortening 
days remind us that we are on the threshold of 
winter. The flowers individually do not last 
long in beauty, but there is a succession of 
them, and on a sunny September or early 
October day one may enjoy them to the full— 
that is, if the bulbs are grown in some grassy 
spot so that the flowers do not get splashed by 
heavy rains. An ordinary border is quite 
unsuitable, as the flowers stand out unprotected 
and soon get spoilt. There are many kinds, 
some of the species being found in the Hima- 
layas, others in North Africa, but the majority 
come from Europe, whilst the common Meadow 








it must be neither too light nor too heavy—just a 
happy medium between the two—and select a 
sunny spot, as they want well ripening during 
the summer. Remember also to plant the 
bulbs in August, putting them about 5 inches 


deep. 





Lifting bulbs.—Would you kindly answer 
the following in your answers to queries? 1 
want to lift my Tulip bulbs and Hyacinths, now 
ceased flowering, as also Daffodil bulbs, in order 
to put out Geraniums, &c. Will this prevent the 
said bulbs maturing? I understand these pro- 
pagate by offset bulbs. Will these be lost by 
lifting now? Will the offset-bulbs be plant- 
producers next year or no? Oan Wallflowers 
be increased by cuttings, and how are they 
taken? Mine are flowering now. Can you tell 
me of any chemical I could buy here to sprinkle 
the paths and kill the weeds? Excuse these very 
simple questions, but I am only a beginner. 
Our climate is about 7 degrees warmer than 
London, on the average, 45 inches rainfall, and 
much sunnier than England.—Brnurar, Spain. 


*," If the Tulip, Hyacinth, and Daffodil 
bulbs are lifted carefully, with as much earth 
adhering to them as possible, and planted ina 
reserve bed to ripen, they will not feel any check. 
We have done this often when 
we wanted to plant other 
things on the beds. Every- 
thing depends upon careful 
handling. We havesometimes 
surrounded the bulbs with 
old potting-soil after lifting. 
If the soil is dry give one good 
watering to settle it down, 
and then leave the bulbs till 
quite ripe, when they may be 
lifted out and potted. One 
of the modes of propagation 
is by offsets, and these, being 
for the most part attached to 
the parent bulb, will not be 
disturbed till the large bulbs 
are ripe. The offsets when 
strong enough to flower will 
in turn produce offsets, but 
they will hardly be strong 
enough to produce offsets 
next year. Wallflowers can 
be increased by cuttings of 
the young shoots, but it is 
hardly necessary to do this, 
except in the case of the very 
choice double-flowered va- 
rieties. There is a very pretty 
double yellow-flowered kind, 
not very common, which does 
not produce seed, and this, 
of course, must be increased 





Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS : A beautiful autumn flower—the Common 
Meadow Saffron (Colchicum autumnale). Engraved for GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED from a photograph sent by Mrs. N ewman, Hazlehurst, 
Haslemere, 


Saffron (C. autumnale), is a native of our 
island. Of this an illustration is given, the 
flowers appearing before the leaves, and their 
rosy-purple colouring is welcome. Unlike 
many of the spring bulbous flowers, those 
of the Colchicum are large, cup-shaped, very 
handsome, and produced quite in the autumn. 
There are many varieties. The double white is 
very striking, the flowers like a large white 
rosette, and last longer than those of the 
species. Then there is a double purple, palli- 
dum, and striatum, striped, besides others ; but 
the double white is the best. A Colchicum 
named C. Parkinsoni is of note. It bears 
curiously - chequered flowers, the segments 
marked with purplish variegation, so to say ; 
but this colouring is,not so pleasing as the 
richer self tone of the species. 

C. sPpEciosuM is a glorious autumn flower. 
It is a native of the Caucasus, and should be 
planted wherever there is room for such gems 
as this. The rose-purple flowers are large, cup- 
shaped, and produced about a foot above the soil, 
whilst the leaves are broad and striking, though 
these do not appear untilspring. It is especially 
necessary, because of the size of the flowers, to 
plant this Colchicum amongst Grass, because of 
the danger of injury from heavy rain storms. 


Colchicums will succeed in almost any soil, but 








by cuttings; but the single 
varieties seed so freely and 
the seedlings come true to 
colour, so that it is a waste 
of time to strike cuttings. 
Sulphuric acid, diluted with 
twenty times its bulk of 
water, will kill weeds on paths, and many 
chemists make a liquid preparation which is 
effectual. 





Pansies for spring.—What Pansies do 
you recommend for a spring garden to bloom 
as early as possible? What time should the 
cuttings be taken during the previous year? 
What general treatment should be followed? 
—P/M.H 


*,” The best Pansies for all gardens in spring 
are those called Tufted Pansies, which are 
delightful for their close habit and long pro- 
fuse blooming character. Purchase some 
plants now of such kindsas Ariel, Ardwell Gem, 
Abercorn Gem, Bridal Wreath, Blush Queen, 
Blue Gown, Duchess of Sutherland, George 
Muirhead, Sylvia, and Violetta. These, if they 
do well, ought to make strong plants by summer. 
In July put in cuttings in ashady spot. These 
are best made by detaching some of the side 
shoots from the growing plants, and often come 
away with a few roots attached. Plant them 
in October where they are to flower the follow- 
ing year. If you always take cuttings in July, 
and make new plantations in October, you will 
always have good flowering groups each spring 
unless accidents happen. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


== 


MAGNOLIAS. 


Ir is well to draw the attention of readers to 
the value of the deciduous section of Magnolias, 
which blossom freely in early spring. It is to 
be wondered at that the culture of this section 
of the family has not received more attention 
than it has, A considerable increase during the 
past few years of small plants has taken place 
in gardens, but the larger ones are much too 
scarce, 
reason of the comparatively slow propagation 
of the Magnolia from layers, one of the recog- 
nised methods of increase in conjunction with 
grafting. Not only in fairly sheltered positions 
in the open should the deciduous Magnolias be 
planted, but they should be given favourable 
places upon walls, either south, east, or west, 
the first and the last aspects being chosen in 
the most exposed situations. 
Magnolia conspicua, which is considered the 
type of this particular section, is also com- 
paratively scarce, the finest specimens in the 
country being undoubtedly 
those at Syon House and 
Gunnersbury House, both, 
singular to say, within a short 
distance of each other, and 
that, too, well within the per- 
nicious influences of fog and 
smoke, so that the Yulan may 
be considered as a suitable 
plant for such localities. M. 
stellata is quite a distinct 
species with very narrow 
petals ; its pure white flowers 
are very freely produced in 
spring, at the same time as 
those of the last named. It is 
of more bushy growth ; hence 
it is well suited to small gar- 
dens where room could not be 
found, perhaps, to grow the 
others as bush plants. M. 
Lennei is undoubtedly one of 
the finest coloured varieties ; 
it appears to be quite a 
counterpart of M. conspicua, 
whereas M. Soulangeana has 
longer petals. M. Soulan- 
geana nigra has alltheappear- 
ance of being an extremely 
hardy variety, and _ note 
should be made of this for the 
more unfavourable localities. 

One method of growing 
these Magnolias is not made 
nearly enough of—viz., in 
such positions as cold houses 
from which the frost is 
barely excluded, or in quite 
cold corridors used as con-° 
necting-links to houses and 
in various other ways. Ver- 
andahs, again, would be well 


This may partially be accounted for by | 


The Yulan or | 





display during this month. I havea tree now 
crowded with flowers which is 15 feet high and 
more in breadth. The popular name of 
Snowdrop-tree is a particularly appropriate one, 
for the pure white pendent flowers, which thickly 
stud the old wood, have a close resemblance 
both in shape and pose to those of our native 
| Snowdrop. They are borne in clusters of three 
or four on short stalks. The specific name refers 
to the four-winged fruits. The tree is deciduous, 
the leaves just pushing after the flowers have 
expanded, The species is a native of South 
Carolina, &c., and likes more especially the 
banks of streams and other moist situations. 
| A foolish attempt has recently been made in 
| America to supersede the old and _ well- 
established name of Halesia simply because 
150 years since the same name was applied to 
some other obscure genus, but dropped and 
forgotten long ago. Some American professor, 
noticing this obsolete synonym, straightway 
renamed the Halesias after a friend of his own. 
Unfortunately, he found, a week or two after 
publishing this precious informatioa in an 
American journal, that his new name had itself 





suited to the purpose, more 
particularly where spring 
frosts are destructive beyond 
the average. The flowers of 
the Yulan are valuable when cut. Long stems 
in a cut state are hardly practicable, as they 
involve the cutting of useful wood, but so 
long as a length of a few inches can be secured 
it is sufficient for shallow glass dishes. In any 
case, but more especially for packing, it is best 
to take the flowers in the bud stage, just as 
they are upon the point of expanding. Thus 
they will travel better and arrange better too. 
Not having any foliage of their own when 
flowering, something is needed to arrange with 
the blossoms; the common Laurel 
Portugal would answer well for this purpose. 
I have noted occasionally that the young foliage 
of M. conspicua can be seen developing with the 
latest flowers ; this appears to have been the 
case in the illustration which accompanies these 


remarks, Ale 


The Snowdrop-tree (Halesia tetraptera). 
—One of the most beautiful of flowering trees at 
this season is Halesia tetraptera. Introduced as 
long ago as 1756, it is still by no means so 
extensively grown as its beauty warrants. It is 
perfectly hardy, and, givena rich, open soil, and 
abundant moisture, makes every year a charming 


or the | 


Flowers of the Yulan (Magnolia conspicua) in a vase. 


been used up long before, so he had, perforce, to 
invent another, which was also duly published. 
Meanwhile, sensible people go on calling them 
Halesias. —B. 

Forsythia intermedia.—This Forsythia 
| is not much known, though it is now some six 
or seven years since it was distributed. It was, 
I believe, raised by that eminent hybridist, M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, and was announced as a 
| hybrid between the rambling F. suspensa and 
the more compact F. viridissima. In general 
appearance it is about midway between the 
two, but whether it is as good a garden plant as 
either of them is at least an open question. 
Still, it is a bright and cheerful object at this 
season, and an award of merit has been before 
now bestowed on less deserving subjects. The 
taste for good flowering trees and shrubs is 
certainly on the increase, and this being the 
case, we shall doubtless have more hybrids 
raised. Innumerable hybrids have been raised 
of such things as Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Ponies, Weigelas, Philadelphus, Spirzas, 
Thorns, and Lilacs, while some really good and 
popular plants obtained in this way are Berberis 
stenophylla, whose parents are supposed to be B. 
| Darwini, and B. empetrifolia ; Magnolia Soulan- 





geana, raised from M. conspicua, thought to be 
accidentally fertilised by M. purpurea ; Cytisus 
preecox, a sulphur-coloured Broom, between the 
white Cytisus albus and the yellow C. purgans ; 
Ribes Gordonianum, the parentage of which is 
doubtless R. sanguineum crossed with some form 
of R. aureum; and Hypericum Moserianum, 
whose origin is not accidental, but was obtained 
by M. Moser, of Versailles, by fertilising the 
Japanese Hypericum patulum with the common 
European Rose of Sharon (H. calycinum).—T. 





Shrubs and the frost.—Having passed 
through a very hard and severe winter, I thought 
a list of shrubs of the most popular kinds which 
have done well with us would interest some 
readers. Aucubas and the Box especially show 
no signs of the past winter, whether in exposed 
or sheltered positions. Portugal Laurels (the 
common Laurel), although cut up considerably, 
are showing fresh growth, and Euonymuses 
have done well. Bambusa Metake, Aralia Sie- 
boldi, Eriobotrya japonica, and Osmanthus 
ilicifolium have done remarkably well. Olearia 
Haasti, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
Spira ariwfolia, Rhus Cotinus, Gum Cistus, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Daphne Mezereum, 
Pyrus japonica (now in flower), Myrtle, Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, Hypericum oblongifolia, H. 
calycinum (the last named, though killed to the 
ground, is breaking freely), Choisya ternata, 
Kerria japonica (on north wall), Cercis sili- 
quastrum, Cotoneaster microphylla, Deutzia 
gracilis, Japanese Maples, and Rhododendrons 
are not hurt. Escallonias montevidensis and 
sanguinea, Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, and 
the Black-leaved Vine on a south wall are start- 
ing in growth. Berberis Darwini and Aqui- 
folium, and the Pernettya apparently suffered 
most, but the wood is green. The new Genista 
Andreanus, although planted just before the 
frost, is alive. Austrian Pine and Veronica 
Traversi are much cut up. — E. W. Ross, 
Warblington Hall, Hants. 





FERNS. 


ee 


HARDY FERNS. 


No rock garden is complete without hardy 
Ferns. The old method of our grandfathers 
was to grow hardy Ferns almost exclusively in 
shady corners and out-of-the-way places often 
difficult of access or associated with surround- 
ings that were anything but pleasant. Though 
it cannot be denied that many Ferns may 
flourish to perfection in such secluded spots, it 
must be remembered that in Nature we do not 
always find them confined to the shady nooks 
of sheltered woods or forests, but that often 
they occur in quantities among the rocks and 
boulders of our open moors where they would 
be fully exposed to the sun. Frequently, too, 
we may see certain kinds springing from the 
chinks and fissures of otherwise bare rocks, or 
covering old walls, exposed ruins and similar 
places. We are quite justified, therefore, in 
employing Ferns also in that part of the rock 
garden which is devoted chiefly to alpine 
plants if we take care to choose such varieties 
as would not be in any way detrimental to the 
growth of mountain flowers. Here we may 
group them as we would find them in Nature— 
a.€., scattered in irregular masses, when their 
delicate fronds would form an exquisite setting 
to the floral gems, and at the same time stand 
out in striking relief to the rocks. When the 
flowering plants employed are of a deciduous 
kind, we may enliven the rocks by evergreen 
Ferns which would look bright and cheerful 
even during the winter months ; and when ever- 
green alpines are used, we may ensure addi- 
tional grace and natural beauty during the 
summer months by the introduction of the 
most elegant kinds of deciduous Ferns. I 
would not advocate the planting of Ferns all 
over the rocky garden, but only here and there, 
keeping particularly handsome kinds well to 
the front, either in small groups or as isolated 
specimens, and introducing larger masses into 
the shady recesses which now and then should 
occur in every well-constructed rock garden. 
If such recesses are narrow, care must be taken 
not to block them completely by Ferns or other 
plants. It has been previously pointed out 
that a recess is emphasised by boldly projecting 
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rocks, which would have the effect of making 
such recess appear deeper than it really is, in- 
creasing thereby the wild and natural character 
of the scene. In recesses of this kind Ferns 
may be used) with excellent results, but the 
arrangement requires care and forethought. 
Tall kinds should never be in the centre where 
they would obstruct the view, but should be 
kept at the sides of the rocky recess, where their 
fringe of elegant greenery would stand out 
prominently, not hiding, but greatly enhancing 
the natural. charm of that shady nook. A 
particularly natural effect is produced by Ferns 
clothing the interior of a cave, or springing 
from a mossy carpet near running or falling 
water, where their fronds would be moistened 
by the spray, no matter whether it be from a 
roaring cascade or only from a dripping water- 
fall. The Ferns occurring among small alpines 
should, of course, be of the smallest kinds, but on 
nearly level ground, on the margins of ponds or 
running streams, the largest and most vigorous- 
growing kinds, such as the Osmundas and 
others, may be used with great advantage. In 


large rock gardens the Ferns will be found | 
large natural blocks, there must inevitably 


excellent for giving greater variety to the scene. 














Not only may they be used among alpines, or | 
among the plants near the waterside, but we 
may also set apart certain portions of the rock 
garden to be almost exclusively devoted to 
hardy Ferns,as shown in the accompanying 
engraving, while-in another part they might 
form a pleasing and natural connecting-link 
between the-rock garden proper and an adjoining 
wild garden or shady wood. 

Piantixe.—If the Ferns which are to be 
planted have been kept in pots they may, of 
course, be planted at any time. But when rock 
gardens are constructed on large estates con- 
taining woods and other places abounding with 
wild Ferns, it may often be an advantage to 
plant masses of these among the rocks furthest 
away from the eye, forming a natural and 
appropriate background to the choicer kinds 
that were obtained in pots and arranged more 
to the front. Wild Ferns should be planted 
during the state of rest or just when they begin 
to unfold their fronds. If the young fronds are 
too far advanced in growth they are sure to 
flag, and the effect would be lost at least for a 
season. The common Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(Scolopendrium vulgare), the various kinds of 
Athyrium, Lastrea, Polystichum, &c., if in a 
state of rest, are excellent for building in 








among the stones while the work of erection 
is in progress; they could, as a rule, not 
be introduced so easily after the completion 
of the work. Thus the back of a cave 
or the rocky sides of a recess might be 
furnished most naturally by now and 
then using clumps of Ferns instead of stones 
when building the rocks, taking care, of 
course, that the roots are surrounded by the 
proper kind of soil and that rain-water can 
penetrate to the roots with ease, even though 
the crowns of the Ferns may be partly covered 
by stones. If Hart’s-tongue or other ever- 
green kinds are used for such a Fern wall, there 
is no need to be very particular as to the 
arrangement of stones, provided the structure 
is substantial and adapted to the growth of 
Ferns, which would soon hide the ‘‘ rock wall” 
completely by their evergreen foliage, and thus 
form an excellent background either for alpine 
flowers or Ferns of more delicate texture to be 
arranged in front. The smallest kinds of Ferns 
for sunny positions should be planted in most 
cases after completion of the stonework. Where 
the rocks have been built so as to resemble 





Group of hardy Ferns in the rock garden. 


occur a large number of crevices where the dif- 
ferent stones meet which compose the block. 
Some of these joints or crevices may be unde- 
sirable and should be filled with a kind of 
mortar consisting of clay mixed with Moss. 
Others may be suitable for Androsaces and other 
alpines requiring to be planted sideways, but a 
very large number of them would make an ex- 
cellent home for some of the smallest kinds of 
hardy Ferns. The smaller the crowns of Ferns 
chosen for such a position, the better will be 
their chance of success. They should be planted 
firmly, ramming the soil with a small stick, and 
adding a little Moss for the surface. 


237.—Killarney Fern (Jforence ).—Pot 
your Killarney Fern in plenty of peat. Place 
it in a case with a glass lid, and stand it on 
gravel, not Moss. Light is very bad for it; 
if it is ina light house the glass should be shaded. 
It is a good plan to keep the case underneath 
the stage of either a stove house or a cool con- 
servatory. Ihave seen it do well in either.— 
Ir1sH GARDENER. 


277.—Plants for fernery.—lf there is a 
clear width of 8 feet in the house, I think you 
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should have something in the middle—say, « 
stand for Ferns in pots ; or, better still, a piece 
of rockwork half of the length of the house. If 
you do this, you will find the effect of the 
interior arrangements more pleasing. I suppose 
you intend to have a ridge of soil around the 
house in which to plant Ferns? If so, this plan 
will do well for the strong-growing varieties. 
Before you begin to stock the house with plants 
you should decide whether it is to be a warm 
house or a cool one. By a cool one, I mean one 
that is only heated sufliciently to keep out frost. 
If you care for stove plants, there is no reason 
why you should not enjoy them, as in such a 
sheltered structure a very little fire-heat would 
be required to maintain a suitable temperature, 
and the same arrangements will suit them as 
required for those that do not want so much 
warmth. In no case mix up together stove and 
greenhouse Ferns in the same house. Some 
people would be content with covering the walls 
with the common Maiden-hair Fern ; but there 
is a great sameness in such an arrangement, 
seeing that such suitable Ferns as Pteris 
scaberula, the Elk’s-horn Fern (Platycerium 





alcicorne), Phlebodium aureum, P. sporodo- 














| carpum, and several others are equally as well 
suited for your purpose.—J. C. C. 

Having avery pretty fernery, which I 
erected four years ago after studying several 
belonging to other folks, I could not recommend 
your querist to use cork for his wall covering. 
It harbours woodlice and other insects injurious 
to the young fronds, looks dirty very soon, and 
rots more or less quickly. My own walls are 
covered with Derbyshire Tufa, joined with as 
small a quantity of cement as practicable. If 
this be too expensive, small selected brick burr 
from the kiln can be put together with taste in 
a rustic manner, and is liked by the creeping 
rhizomes of the Ferns. I have seen several 
ferneries made in this way in which Maiden- 








hairs prospered. In making the rockwork the 
advice given by Messrs. Birkenhead is not to be 
lost sight of—viz., the greatest amount of light 
possible without direct sunrays. Only Todeas, 
as far as I am aware, like dimness. A dripping- 
well arrangement, where the space is too small 
to admit of a pond, is advantageous. If your 
correspondent lives in the North of London I 
shall be happy to show him my little place, 
about 17 feet square, with over one hundred 
Ferns growing well in it, if furnished with 
your introduction.—H. H. 


~~. 
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THE THRIFTS (ARMERIA). * 

THosH who love native flowers and visit the sea- 
coast much, know the Native Sea-Pink or Thrift 
(Armeria vulgaris), the tufted deep green-leaved 
plant that delights in the sandy wastes that the 
sea sometimes even covers. ‘Travellers in Scot- 
land find it at the top of the mountains, its soft 
rosy-lilac flowers giving a touch of colour to the 
Moss-covered rocks, and sometimes one sees a 
white or a very deep rose variety. The common 
Thrift is a very pretty plant for edging, its 
dense tuft of leafage, from which springs a 
wealth of flowers, being fortunately very 
different from many of the edgings one sees in 
gardens. Fancy tiles, brick ends, and such-like 
are not pretty. They are an eyesore and inex- 
cusable when so many tufted plants will adorn 
such positions, even in gardens placed near large 
towns. The Thrift is readily propagated by 
dividing the masses once in three years, as old | 
plants do not give the same rich reward in 
flowers as young ones. 

The kind illustrated is A. czespitosa, which 
comes from Southern Europe, where it is found 
ata high elevation. Its rosy coloured flowers 
appear through June to early autumn, and the 
plant is quite tufted in growth. It is a good 
rock-garden plant, delighting in a dry, rather 
sandy soil, rather poor than otherwise, and is 
raised by seed. The Great Thrift (A. cepha- 
lotes) is a useful hardy plant, taller than the 
other kinds, and requiring a well-drained, light 
soil, ason heavy ground it gets killed in winter, | 
not through frost so much as damp. 
There are several other names for 
it. It is raised from seed, and does 
not divide so readily as our com- 
mon Thrift, and varies from seed ; 
but, fortunately, poor kinds 
are rare, all the seedlings being 
worth growing. These are the 
chief Thrifts, though A. setacea 
and A. juncea are pleasing alpine 
kinds with fine flowers. 





The alpine Wallflower.— 
This delightful little plant has more 
than one name. In many books it 
is called Erysimum, but whatever 
its name, it is a bright, compact 
plant for the rockery or to grow in 
pots. It is a very old introduction, 
having been introduced in 1819. 
We do not care about growing 
things that live quite well in the 
open under such treatment as this, 
but the alpine Wallflower is really 
worth getting in good masses in 
pans or large pots, its compact, 
dwarf habit and large bright sul- 
phur-coloured flowers being very pleasing. The 
buds are of a dull crimson shade, and contrast 
is obtained, too, with the deep-green narrow 
leaves. Lt is worth planting in bold groups on 
the rockery in light soil, and may be easily 
struck from cuttings. 


276.—Plants for under greenhouse 
stage.—It would take a long while and 
require much care and patience to raise a stock 
of plants from seed to cover your brick edging. 
Tradescantia zebrina is the thing you want, as 
it grows and spreads quickly. It is not a 
difficult plant to obtain or to increase, as cut- 
tings put in now in a close frame root quickly, 
and at any time when the growth is getting 
unruly you can cut it back to any desired point 
without harm. Herniaria glabra, an evergreen 
plant used for carpet bedding, makes a very 
neat and permanent edging.—J. C. C. 
Few things will do so well as the 
Selaginella for this purpose, and the following 
kinds will be found most useful: Kraussiana 
and Kraussiana aurea. The former is of a fine 
green, and a vigorous grower, while the latter 
is of a lovely golden colour, though not quite so 
strong growing as the former. ‘‘ Ossian” will 
do well to grow a quantity of each, and they 
should, if properly treated, soon form quite a 
carpet of growth under the greenhouse staging. 
Any time between the present month and June 
planting may be done. If a few plants be pur- 
chased they may be pulled to pieces, and small 
portions inserted in a compost made up of loam, 
peat, and sand, in equal proportions. If the 








'for planting on permanent quarters, while the 





Oor Reavers’ IuLustRations: A Thrift (Armeria caspitosa). 
Engraved for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from a photograph sent 
by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 





















































FRUIT. 


MANAGEMENT OF ESPALIER 
FRUIT-TREES. 
Tux espalier system of training Apple and Pear- 
trees, although by no means new, is not so 
popular as it deserves to be. In small gardens 
this system is simply imperative, as almost every 
inch of ground beyond the trees can be cropped 
with vegetables or other subjects without being 
unduly shaded, as in the case of bush or pyra- 
mid trees. The border between the wires and 
the walks may be utilised for Strawberry-plants, 
either for producing fruit or supplying runners 


trees themselves, exposed to every ray of sun- 
shine and a maximum of light, are not only 
enabled to mature wood, foliage, and buds, but 
also to produce fruit which for size, colour, 
and flavour is unsurpassed. The preparation 
of the border previous to planting espaliers is 
of primary importance. If the soil is poor by 
reason of having been continuously cropped 
with vegetables, herbaceous plants, or other 
subjects, it must be enriched by a liberal addi- 
tion of well-decomposed farmyard manure, horn 
shavings, or bone-dust. Home-made charcoal 
or wood-ashes proves a useful addition, and 
where the soil is at all retentive, a free admix- 
ture of old mortar rubbish will assist in keep- 
ing the border porous and in encouraging the 
formation of fibrous roots. 

















PLANTING in old impoverished borders only 
leads to disappointment; the wood formed 
under such conditions lacks vitality and sub- 
stance, and is totally incapable of producing 
fruit worthy of the name. The next point to 
be considered is fixing the wires to which the 
trees are to be trained. My principal corner 
posts consist of well-seasoned deal (angle iron 
is better, being neater and more durable). 
Between these, at suitable intervals, are fixed 
slender iron uprights, furnished with holes 
through which the wires pass. The height of 
the espalier is 5 feet, that of the lowest wire 
being 9 inches from the ground, thus allowing 
six rows of wire inall. Twelve feet apart is a 
suitable distance for Pears worked on the Quince, 
and Apples on the Paradise. If, however, a 
little more room can be spared, so much the 
better. The next matter is the 


SELECTION OF THE TREES.—The plan of 
purchasing job lots at auction sales, or special 
offers made under the pretence of wanting 
the ground for other purposes, cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Purchase healthy, 
evenly-balanced trees from some respect- 
able nurseryman whose aim it is that every 
tree which leaves his premises should be 
on the right stock and true to name. After 
planting I always mulch the first winter to pro- 
tect the recently-disturbed roots from probable 
severe frost, but Iam opposed to the excessive 
mulchings as practised by many. I always 
adopt the give-and-take principle, mulching if 
the summer is hot and dry, and removing it 





comp st is kept moist the small pieces will root 
quickly and soon make strong yrowths.—D. B.C. 


again in the autumn after the fruit is gathered. 


| lu regard to summer pruning and pinching, if 
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the growth made the first season is only mode- 
rate in quantity and stoutness, I prefer letting 
it go unstopped until the winter pruning. This 
treatment enables the tree the better to estab- 
lish itself, and summer pinching can be prac- 
tised the second season. Where, however, the 
first year’s growth is free and rapid, I pinch the 
intermediate growth to about five eyes from the 
base, reducing them finally to two eyes at the 
winter pruning. I may here remark that it is 
better to defer the summer shortening until the 
beginning of July. as if performed earlier, the 
eyes from the base are liable to start into growth, 
and thus render fruit buds upon next year’s 
spurs impossible. The question of root-pruning 
must be decided by the individual condition of 
the trees. If they form plenty of fruitful spurs 
and fruit freely, then let well alone, but if growth 
is elongated, soft, and unproductive, then lift in 
November before the warmth has_ entirely 
departed from the border, and relay the fibrous 
roots, using mortar rubble freely and ramming 
firmly, previously shortening any gross, strag- 
gling roots. This treatment will generally pro- 
duce fruitfulness. Difficulty is often experi- 
enced in protecting the blooms of espaliers from 
the evil effects of cutting winds and frosts, as 
nets cannot conveniently be fixed. Much may 
be done, however, by fixing Spruce or Yew 
branches between the wires until the fruit is set. 
Of 

Dessert Appies, the following are suitable 
for this method of training: Gladstone, the 
earliest of all Apples, handsome conical shape, 
brilliant colour and average flavour ; Beauty of 
Bath, an August and September Apple, possess- 
ing every good quality ; Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Fearn’s 
Pippin (a miniature Blenheim and a prodigious 
bearer), Cellini, King of the Pippins, and Cox’s 
Pomona. Of 

CooKING VARIETIES, Lord Grosvenor, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Ecklinville, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Stirling Castle, and Cobbet’s Fall, a Suffolk 
Apple of the first size and quality, are suitable. 

Amongst Pears, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Sou- 
venir du Congrés, Beurré de Capiaumont, 
Flemish Beauty, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenné 
du Comice, and Beurré Giffard succeed well as 
espaliers. J. 





LATE PLUMS. 


THE great value of late Plums for either cook- 
ing “or dessert is not sufficiently recognised. In 
the great majority of gardens the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand for a ‘short period, but if 
some of the late varieties were planted in 
different positions and aspects there ought to 
be no difficulty in obtaining a daily supply for 
the kitchen and dessert from the end of July 
to the end of October, or even later, as I have 
frequently exhibited that grand Plum Coe’s 
Golden Drop in collections of fruit at the 
November Chrysanthemum shows. It is ques- 
tionable if a better late Plum will ever exist 
than Coe’s Golden Drop, as it is a fine cooking 
variety, and for dessert it has no equal in its 
season. To have it of really good flavour the 
fruit should be allowed to hang as long 
as possible on the trees. If it shrivels a 
little while hanging, the quality will be 
considerably improved, being really delicious. 
In the warmer portions of the country the tree 
forms a Very fruitful bush, rarely failing to bear 
more or less freely, and the fruit from these 
bush-trees makes a good succession to the same 
variety grown on walls. Another advantage 
derived from bushes is that the trees can easily 
be enveloped in nets, and all fruits that fall are 
caught in the same, and thus escape any injury 
or blemish. If several degrees of frost occur, 
the fruit appears to be undamaged; at the 
same time it is not advisable to leave it so long 
on the trees. If picked carefully on cold 
weather setting in and placed on the shelves 
in the fruit room, Coe’s Golden Drop will keep 
sound for at least three weeks. Each fruit 
should have a clear space around it, and it 
may be necessary to move them occasionally, 
as damp will sometimes set in. If exhibition 
Plums are required, those from wall or cordon 
trees will be most suitable for the purpose. 


Cor’s Late Rep is seldom met with. This 
may, perhaps, arise from its not answering in 
some gardens where other varieties grow well. 
My experience is that it is very capricious, but 
where it succeeds it is an acquisition, as it crops 
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freely, is excellent for cooking, sometimes good 
enough for dessert, and one of the latest Plums 
in cultivation, as on warm soil it is in use 
during the latter part of October. 

ARCHDUKE promises to be a grand late Plum, 
as it combines a beautiful appearance, large 
size, and very fair quality. This variety ripens 
with me about the same time as Pond’s Seed- 
ling, but will hang on the trees for some weeks 
after that variety isover. No doubt this Plum 
will find favour with market growers, as the 
tree seems to succeed on most soils, and 
possesses a good vigorous habit, making fine 
ee or wall trees, and being remarkably pro- 
lific. 

GRAND Duxe is an excellent companion to 
Archduke, the same remarks applying to both 
varieties, except that Grand Duke is seldom 
sweet enough for dessert. 

Lave Rivers is a delicious dessert variety, 
but requires a wall to do it justice, then the 
fruit is of great merit. 

AuTUMN Comporr is remarkably handsome 
and first-class for cooking. 


rate bearer, succeeding well on almost all forms | 


of trees, but especially fine as a cordon. 

BeLLE DE SEPTEMBRE js another splendid late 
cooking variety, both 
wall and bush trees 
cropping freely. 

There are a number 
of other late Plums, 
but they have not 
proved to be of any 
special value with me, 
some of them being 
scarcely worth their 
room, The above list 
of varieties if well 
grown will meet the 
rejuirements of a large 
establishment, 

W. G, 


GRAPE MUSCAT 
OF ALEXANDRIA. 
No other Grape equals 
this in flavour if well 
grown. The berries 
are of large size and 
keep well, hanging for 
months after being 
ripe. It certainly is 
the king of the Muscat 
section when one takes 
into account its hand- 
some bunchesand beau- 
tiful amber - coloured 
berries. It is not the 
best variety an ama- 
teur could grow, as it 
requires heat and good 
management ; but, on 
the other hand, I have 
seen some grand exam- 
ples of good culture by 
amateurs in small 
mixed houses, so that anyone interested in Grape 
culture and can devote time to the work may 
grow this variety with every prospect of getting 


good results. The best Muscats I have ever seen | 


were growing in a small house, and the roots 
had gone down to a sewage tank, thus liberally 
helping themselves to food and moisture, As 
shown in the illustration, few Grapes have better 
shaped berries, and as the variety fruits so freely 
it is often overcropped, with the result there is 
shanking or decay of the stalk near the fruit, 
and the roots get into a bad state, being unable 
to support the tops. I have noted that good 
crops are grown at times in mixed houses, but 
to get the best results it is well to grow the 
Muscat in a house alone; and my experience 
teaches me that deep borders and overcropping 
in a young state are the greatest evils. The 
Vines do not like heavy clay soils or deep 
planting. 

At the present time I have young rods 
in a 2-foot border that have only been planted 
five years, and are as thick at the base as a man’s 
wrist, whereas Vines in heavy soil and with 
double the depth of border are not half the size, 
though ten years old, thus showing the value of 
suitable soil. The above variety 1s one of the 
freest kinds, showing a quantity of bunches, 
Lut erratic when 


The tree is a mode- | 


| 





Oor READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: A house of Muscat of Alexandria Grape. 
Mr. W. T. Wyton, gardener to Mr. Chas. H. Bird, Crookhey Hall, Garstang, Lancs. 





attributed to bad roots or insufficient warmth, 
and though many methods have been adopted to 
assist in setting, it will be found that Vines 
with a deficiency of roots require more 
attention before the tops can be got into 
what may be termed the best  condi- 
tion. It may be said there are several varie- 
ties of this Grape, but I do not think so, as 
those which have received distinct names are 
so much alike that anyone who prefers the 
Muscat will do well to keep to the one named. 
To do this fruit justice, there must be no 
crowding, allowing ample space for the foliage 
to develop, as it is impossible to get good 
bunches and well-coloured berries with crowded 
leaves and wood. A good breadth of foliage is 
needed to get the berries into the best condi- 
tion and obtain the rich amber colour so much 
admired. A warm dry air is needed to finish 
the bunches, cold or much moisture soon affect- 


ing the crop, which should be well finished | 


betore autumn is far advanced. There is no 
gain by retarding when the buds are moving 
freely, as liberal treatment will furnish better 
crops, and by getting good bunches they hang 
well, retaining their rich, luscious flavour, 


W. S. 


Killing Vines with petroleum.—Not- 
withstanding the many and repeated warnings 
that have appeared in GARDENING about the 
danger of using petroleum as a dressing for the 


_rods of Vines in winter, people will persist in 


using it. Last year, about this time, and again 
this season, I was consulted about the condition 
of some Vines that had been so treated. In 
both cases I found the rods had been painted in 
the winter with petroleum, mixed with soot, and 
clay, and other ingredients. In consequence, all 
the eyes on the rods were so nearly killed that 
the growth withered away after it had developed 
a few inches. The result is that the crop 
this year is spoilt and the Vines considerably 
weakened, and I am not sure that they will not 
die altogether. I cannot understand why 
amateurs want to use such a powerful remedy. 
—J.C. C. 

Simple method of grafting.—I have 
been a reader of GARDENING from _ the 
commencement, and have read of several 
methods of grafting, but never of the one I 
practise myself. As the time for this operation 
is at hand, I thought probably it might be 
useful to some amateur who wished to renew 
his old trees or change the variety. I choose 
the scion of well-matured wood of the variety I 


setting. This defect must be | wish to put in, and lay it in soil on the north 
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side of a wall a week or two before it is wanted. 
When the stock or tree that is to be grafted is 
just starting, it is sawn off at the required 
height. The wood and the bark are made 
smooth with a knife to get rid of any bits of 
sawdust that might get in between the scion 


|and the stock. Then take the scion and cut 


away one side in a slanting direction about 
2 inches long. An ordinary grafting or pruning- 
knife is then taken in the right hand, the blade- 
length being pushed through the bark to the 
wood. The bark is easily lifted on each side 
with the knife. The scion is then pushed tight 
into the bottom of the insertion that has been 
made by the knife, the whole being bound 
tightly round with soft clay or grafting-wax to 
exclude air. The required number of scions 
can be put in round the stocks in the same 
manner. I have followed the above method for 
many years and it has never failed,—T. 
RICHARDSON, 

Pests in Strawberry-bed.—Can za 
t 
infests my garden, chiefly the Strawberry-beds. 
It seems to be a species of wireworm, but I think 
not the common kind. I believe it came first in 
Moss-litter—at all events, it was found in that 
litter before using. I 
have, consequently 
discarded its use. Can 
you suggest remedy ? 
Gas-lime is not easily 
procurable now. 
G. H. STEEL. 

* * In reply to the 
enclosed from ‘‘G. H. 
Steel,” the creatures 
you enclose are not 
wire-worms, but one 
of the myriapods or 
snake millipedes(Julus 
guttatus). They are 
very destructive to 
many plants by feeding 
on their roots near the 
surface of the ground, 
and are very partial to 
Strawberries. A strong 
solution of salt or ni- 
trate of soda will kill 
them if it can be made 
to reach them. Slices 
of Mangolds, Turnips, 
bones, or Cotton-cake 
laid about, or buried 
just below the surface, 
are very useful baits. 
Most insecticides do 
not appear to have 
any effect on them. I 
should hardly have 





thought that they 
would have been in- 
troduced in Moss- 


litter.—G. S. S. 


Growing Watercress.—I shall be glad 
to have a few hints on how to get a good bed of 
Watercress? I have a stream of spring water 
with a sandy bottom and plenty of sun. What 
depth should the water be, and how should I 
proceed in the planting? I have raised some 
nice plants indoors.—Pop. 


*,” Plants raised under glass are more diffi- 
cult to establish in running water because they 
are small and so soon washed away or covered 
with sand. Our advice would be to pot up 
three or four plants in small pots, and when full 
of roots place the pot just under the water on a 
firm bed of stones and build up round them 
with soil from the bottom of stream, such as sand 
and gravel, using large stones to keep the pots 
in position. If you do not use pots you could 
place boxes or anything not likely to be washed 
away. We found the mosf: ready way to obtain 
quick growth was to plant out the seedlings 
until they got strong and then place them in 
water on a kind of island made of brick, wedged 
in by stones. Another, and the best way at 
this season, is to obtain long growths from 
another place, and these will be studded with 
roots. Whatever plan be adopted, the plants 
should be made firm to prevent the water 
moving them about. Watercress may be grown 
successfully by follc wing our advice. 




































































































Spain, and varies co 
and algo in colour. A very fine large-flowered | assistance in producing strong flowers. Pot 


form of the species is found wild in the wind- early and plunge in Cocoa-nut-fibre or fine | 
swept dles de Glennans, off the coast of Brit- | ashes ina cold frame or any place where the | 
tanyysand differs from the Spanish plant in | 
the flowers being larger, and its leaves are also | 
much flatter and broader than are those of the 
type. N. triandrus has long been known and 
grown, but all the forms are a little too tender 
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THE RUSH DAFFODIL (NARCISSUS 
TRIANDRUS). 


are equally good, as they last a long ti 
¥ f om : shaded from bright sun and given ample 
Tuts dainty species is a native of Portugal and | moisture. I use a large proportion of loam and | 


nsiderably in stature, form, | coarse sand, as I find this compost is of great | ground, particularly that which was dug in the 
‘autumn, as we have had the weather so frosty. 


By reserving the borders which were to be 
occupied with early Turnips, Carrots, Radishes, 
Lettuce, and such like things till the time of 
sowing before they were dug, I was able to 
get these seeds in without any difficulty, as the 
soil that was newly turned up was much drier 
than that which had been exposed to the frost 
and rains, so that by sowing as the digging 


plants are not exposed to undue moisture in 
their early stages. —W. 





THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


_—_ 


for rough-and-tumble culture in the open-air 
border; even though they may here and there 
exist-for years in rockeries, or in warm borders 
near: to. greenhouse walls or other buildings. 
The illustratiom gives a good idea of this plant 
as well) grown, and as a pot plant for a cool 
frame-or greenhouse it has but few rivals.;. The 


late Rev. A. Rawson, of Fallbarrow, Winder- | 
mere, grew this plant to great perfection in pots | 


PLANTING AND SOWING VEGETABLES. 


We have now arrived at that period of the year 
when it is important that every favourable 
opportunity should be taken advantage of to 
push forward any work that can be done before 
the extra busy season arrives. In these days 
when most places are short-handed, gardeners 








of sandy soil and peat, taking care to rest the | are often at a loss to keep the necessary work 


bulbs thoroughly after the leaves turned yellow | 
and died down. The pollen of N. triandrus is | busy times ; therefore, whatever can be done 























The Rush Daffodil (Narcissus triandrus). 


very potent as used for the fertilisation or 
hybridisation of other species, and by crossing 
it with the white Ajax Daffodils, the Rev. 
G. H. Engleheart has obtained white-flowered 
hybrids closely resembling the wild hybrid N. 
Johnstoni, which no doubt originated from N. 
triandrus and some yellow Ajax growing near 
to it in Portugal. ‘There are several distinct 
forms of N. triandrus in cultivation. The best 
are N. calathinus, from the islands of Brittany, 
and selected white forms from Portugal and 
Spain. N. pulchellus is also very distinct and 
beautiful, having a citron perianth and a 
whitish cup or chalice. N. concolor, N. 
reflexus, and N. albus are other forms well 
worth cultivation in‘choice collections. All the 
forms are rather short-lived, and the best way 





of increasing and perpetuating these plants in 
the garden is from seed, which is freely pro- 


duced if the flowers are cross-fertilised. 
F. W. Bursince. 


———_— 


Netted Iris (I. reticulata) in pots.— 
This is a charming bulb for pots, its flowers 
being richly coloured and deliciously fragrant, 
like Violets. I like the flowers for vases and 


now to lighten the work by-and-bye should be 
looked to and finished. Sowing and planting 
seem easy enough ; so they are, but as there is 
a right and a wrong way of doing them, there is 
also a right and wrong time. I will give an ex- 
ample or two by way of illustrating my mean- 
ing in sowing on heavy land. The ground may 
have been dug up for some time, and by the 
action of the weather rendered fine on the sur- 
face, but underneath there are rough clods that 
have not been broken. It is evident that if 
these are allowed to remain in this state, the 
roots would not be able to take hold so easily, 
for between these lumps there would be cavities 
which the roots would have to cross after push- 
ing through or round them before they could 
take hold on the opposite side. When such 
ground is in a workable condition it should be 
forked over and all lumps broken, thus render- 
ing it fine and ready for the reception of the 
seed, so that when the time arrives for sowing, 
there will be no difficulty experienced in getting 
it in. In many places where land of this des- 
cription was not properly worked last season 
early in March there was much difficulty in pre- 
paring it for sowing, and where the seed was 
sown without due preparation it did not germi- 
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| associated with their own foliage. In pots they | nate freely, the result being very patchy crops. 
me if In some instances that which was sown in 


| April did not germinate till July. So far this 
| season it has been difficult to work on such 


roceeded it was not necessary to get on the 


ground afterwards. All the seeds sown in this 
way have come freely and the young plants are 
looking well, thus testifying to the advantage 
of sowing so early in the season on heavy land 
which is newly dug. Some advocate planting 
autumn-sown Onions early in March, but my 
experience is that on this heavy ground no 
| greater mistake could be made, for should there 


under without having anything extra to do in | be sharp frosts during that month the majority 
of them would be lifted out of the soil. I have 


seen seedlings of Ash and Chestnuts that 
were planted during the winter months, 
whose roots were at least 6 inches in the 
ground, lifted quite out by the March 
frosts. I prefer to plant autumn-sown 
Onions as soon in September as they are 
large enough to handle ; by so doing they 
have a firm hold of the earth before frost 
sets in. If this cannot be done, then leave 
the planting till the first week in April, 
by which time there will be no danger of 
the roots being disturbed through this 
cause, and the soil by that time will be 
sutficiently warmed to cause them to start 
away freely. Many advocate planting 
early Potatos on borders in February. 
This is all very well where the soil is light 
and warm, the situation sheltered, and 
where protection can be afforded, but to 
plant so early on cold heavy land would 
cause much extra labour after they were 
grown through if good crops are to be had, 
for by that time the heavy rains would 
have beaten the earth down till it would 
be quite solid, necessitating the trouble 
of forking up the ground between the rows. 
If the sets are allowed to make strong 
growth ina light airy situation, the first 
week in April will be soon enough to 
plant on heavy land. Cabbages that are 
put out early in March soon turn blue, 
owing either to the parching winds or 
sharp frosts succeeding bright sunny days. 
Where such things are planted so early, 
precaution should be taken to protect them 
by sticking some evergreen boughs along- 
side of the rows till‘ the roots have taken 
fresh hold. It is much better to defer the 
planting till towards: the end of that 
month of all things that have not a ball 
of earth attached. Onemore example. Do 
not be tempted by the genial weather so 
early in the season to prick out small 
, Plants on the open borders, for all danger 
“of frost is not yet over, for unless ample 
protection can be afforded against this 
and the biting east winds, the plants would 
certainly be lost. Much time is wasted and 
many plants killed through being in too great a 
hurry with such work. When plants change 
the colour of their leaves and visibly grow less 
after being transferred to the open quarters it 
is a sign they are not happy; the time wasted 
in bringing them back again to the size they 
were when put out is considerable, and often 
those raised from seed sown in the open out- 
grow plants so treated. Better wait a week or 
even two than have the plants so seriously 
crippled after being put out that their con- 
stitutions are wrecked. Most people are anxious 
not to be behind their neighbours, but he that 
would have been first is often last through 
making a false start ; so it is with those who 
are in too great a hurry to sow and plant. 
H. C. P. 


———_—_ 


Tomatos in unheated greenhouse. 
—Can you give me a few hints on growing 
Tomatos in a small unheated greenhouse, stating 
if pots or boxes should be used, the best soil, and 
the advisability of using stimulants ?—M. 

* * Tomatos may either be grown in pots or 
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boxes, but in your case we should prefer a trough 
made with one board on the bottom, unless the 
border could form the bottom, and an 11-inch 
board to form the front, the back of the bed 
resting against the wall. The trough thus 
formed may be 15 inches or so wide, and should 
be filled with a mixture of two parts loam, one 
part stable-manure, not too damp or rich, and 
some old mortar or plaster, or crushed charcoal, 
or @ little charred material. If you have good 
plants, set them out from 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart, but if you have no plants, sow three or 
four seeds the same distances apart, thinning to 
one plant when the seedlings appear. This 
latter plan is much better than setting out 
inferior plants ; they start away and grow un- 
checked from the first, and bear very heavy 
crops. Donot use stimulants till the first trusses 
are set and the fruit swelling ; then any kind of 
liquid-manure will be useful. 





EARLY POTATOS. 


AN early dish of Potatos is always welcome, and 
few varieties have so soon become popular as 
Sharpe’s Victor (of which we giveanillustration), 
this being of good flavour and early. A few 
notes as to the value of the short-top section of 
Potatos, to which the above variety belongs, 
may not be out of place, as by crossing a Kidney 
with a Round variety, we have obtained both 
earliness, good flavour, and little haulm. Iam 
well aware the great majority of amateurs are 
unable to give the Potato frame culture, and I 
do not send this note merely to recommend 
Sharpe’s Victor on that account; but I 
must confess it is the best frame Potato I 
have grown, if earliness and cropping 
are considered, and there is little fear of 
expense as regards culture under glass. 
A three-light frame, heated mostly with 
leaves, which cost little, will produce a 
few nice dishes for use at this season at 
a small cost, and the frames will be 
of great value when the crop is cleared 
to raise seeds or grow Cucumbers, To- 
matos, or Marrows. A few rows can 
with advantage be planted on a warm 
border, and by shelter in the way of litter 
or Bracken onecan get an early crop three 
weeks in advance of those not protected. 
It is surprising the protective power of 
a small quantity if the tops are well 
moulded up as they increase in height. 
To show how good this variety is for 
early planting, in May, 1893, one of the 
most favourable spring seasons we have 
had for many years, I lifted Victor from 
the open ground not protected in any way 
on May 23rd, and in most years it may 
be had fit for table early in June, planted 
ona south border. Always get the true 
variety, as there are spurious ones in the market, 
the original stock being a roundish-oval tuber, 
somewhat flattened, and above the medium size, 
and with yellow flesh, very few eyes, very short 
haulm, and of excellent table quality. “Victor 
is a seedling from the old Alma Kidney, an excel- 
lent Potato, but not a heavy cropper, whereas 
the newer variety crops freely and is not fastidi- 
ous as to soil. I do not advise it for midseason 
supplies, its value being its earliness and use at a 
time when most kinds are only just forming their 
tubers. I know a large grower of Potatos for 
market who obtains a very high price for the pro- 
duce, as he is able to send Victor to market quite 
a fortnight earlier than any other variety, and 
home-grown Potatos are always saleable if early. 
Many amateurs fight shy of new varieties on 
account of increased price at the start; but 
there is no loss—indeed, the reverse, as by 
purchasing early one obtains increased vigour, 
and there is a good supply of seed for the next 
season, beside the pleasure of lifting in advance 
of one’s neighbours. I have grown Sharpe’s 
Victor for four years, and have tried all the 
newer kinds sent out for early crops; but so far 
none equals theabove. To get good crops plant 
the best seed, not small tubers; nor do I advise 
cutting the sets for early crops, as the seed is 
weakened. When the seed is home-grown it is 
well to lift as soon as growth is finished, and 
harden by exposure to full sun. Store the tubers 
in winter in shallow boxes, placing the sets on 
their ends eyes upward. Warse 
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287.—Shading greenhouse.—The use of 
various washes for shading are good for houses 








requiring permanent shading, but there are many 


objections to the use of whitening, &c., in the 
case of plants requiring all the light that can 
possibly be obtained. For this reason the 


arrangement of tiffany, white muslin, and similar 


articles on lines inside the greenhouse, immedi- 
ately underneath the roof, has the advantage of 
being easily drawn across as needed. If two 


lines of wire be fixed to run the whole length of 


the greenhouse, and the shading material has 
affixed to it a series of brass rings, the green- 
house may be shaded as desired.—D. C. B. 





ROSES. 





TEA ROSES ON A GRAVELLY SOIL. 


For six years I have grown Tea-scented Roses on 
a soil of this description, and during that time 
the plants were exposed to three severe winters 
in succession, yet I have had comparatively few 
plants die, and very little injury done to the 
branches. This experience is so favourable com- 
pared to that which I had gone through before 
where the soil was of a heavier character and 
badly drained, that I have much pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the hardy character of some 
of the Tea Roses when they are grown in warm 
and well-drained soils. My plants do not cover a 
large area of ground, but I possess a good repre- 
sentative collection of the most suitable varieties 
for open-air culture, nor do they occupy a particu- 
larly sheltered position, and the only protection 
they get is a cone of coal-ashes heaped up the 


\ 
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Potato Sharpe’s Victor. 


stem 6 inches high. This has been the means of 
saving the life of such tender ones as Catherine 
Mermet, Ma Capucine, and Mme. Kuster. Under 
this treatment the majority have passed through 
the late winter with the loss of only a few of 
the late-made growths. It is unfortunate that 
in this western county the plants grow so late 
in the autumn, that the first early frost does 
them more harm than a greater degree of cold 
later. With me any protection of the branches 
is unnecessary in the case of such varieties as 
The Bride, Perle des Jardins, Princess of Wales, 
Narcisse, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Charles, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. de Watteville, 
Grace Darling, Innocente Pirola, Jean Ducher, 
Mme. Hoste, Mme. Falcot, and Miss Ethel 


Brownlow. Iam very glad to be able to dis-. 


pense with the protection of the branches above 
the cone of ashes, as unless it is substantially 
done it does not do much good. The plan I 
used to adopt was to draw the branches up into 
a bundle, with a piece of tar cord at two or 
three different places, and then to wrap the 
bundle of shoots up with Bracken. I am more 
than ever convinced that to succeed with Tea 
Roses where the clay soil is not far from the 
surface, the beds should be raised at least 
9 inches above the surrounding level, JU. 





Colour of Marechal Niel Roses.— 
How is it that on both old and young plants of 
this Rose there are two distinct shades of 
colour in all the flowers they produce, some 
being much lighter than others? I ask this 
question because many people are disappointed 





when they find that the blooms do not possess 
that golden-yellow colour which is so much 
appreciated generally. It is pretty well 
understood that soils do influence the colour of 
Roses. For the past three years I have also 
come to the conclusion that climate has as much 
to do with it as the soil. A good many plants 
passed through my hands in the years 1889 and 
1890. ‘These were obtained from two places more 
than 200 miles apart. Those from a western 
county without exception produced flowers of a 
very light shade of yellow, while the others pos- 
sessed that depth of golden-yellow for which 
this Rose is so remarkable. We generally expect 
to have the deepest coloured flowers from the 
open air, but those of which I complain as being 
too light in colour behave no better on open 
walls than they do under glass, whether forced 
or brought on in a lower temperature. I do not 
attach any weight to the climate theory 
regarding this want of colour, as there seems to 
me to be another source from which the faulty 
plants have been obtained, and that is that 
they were in the first place propagated froma 
shoot that had sported, and which shoot pro- 
duced flowers of a lighter shade of colour. I 
have not been able to influence the colour of the 
flowers of this Rose in the slightest degree by 
any cultural method or the application of any 
kind of stimulant.—J. 





ORCHIDS. 





Brassavola.—I have had a “ Brassavola 
species” some years, grown on a raft with 
Sphagnum, in a stove with Cattleyas, but. have 
failed to flower it. Will you kindly give me 
information how to flower it ?—F. ConEn. 

*," You have probably not made sufficient 
distinction between the growing and resting 
periods with your Brassavola, as many of this 
genus like a decided season of rest. Keep the 
plant in a light sunny position towards autumn 
to consolidate the growth as much as possible, 
and when this is quite finished place it in a 
lower temperature somewhat suddenly, keeping 
the roots as dry as possible without unduly 
shrivelling the growth. This will probably have 
the effect desired ; but it is difficult to advise 
without knowing the species, as the various 
members of this genus differ somewhat in their 
habits and requirements, 


Lycaste MHarrisonis and Den- 
drobium chrysanthum. — Would | you 
kindly inform me through GARDENING the name 
of the accompanying Orchid, and give me some 
hints as to its treatment? It has been flowered 
ina temperature above 60 degs. Should it be 
repotted now? It certainly wants it, as it has 
burst out the side of the pot. Might I venture 
to transfer Dendrobium chrysanthum from a 
pot to ateakwood basket now, or should I wait 
till later in the year ?—Wrst. 

*,* Lycaste Harrisonixe is the name of your 
Orchid, and the present is a very suitable time 
for repotting it. The compost may consist of 
equal parts of peat-fibre and Sphagnum, a little 
good fibry loam, and plenty of small crocks 
being added. Use fairly large pots. The drain- 
age should be about half the depth of the pot, 
and a film of Moss placed over this to keep the 
earthy particles from being swilled downwards 
in watering. L. Harrisoniz succeeds best if 
kept in a temperature rather higher than that 
of the coolest house. It must have an abundant 
supply of moisture, both at the roots and 
atmospherically, or red-spider will put in an 
appearance. It also likes a little more sunlight 
than the majority of the genus, the foliage not 
being so liable to injury as that of L. Skinneri 
and kindred species. With regard to the 
Dendrobium chrysanthum, you could not have 
chosen a more suitable time for the operation, 
as the roots now pushing from the base of the 
new growths will establish the plant at once in 
its new position. Before placing the plant in 
the basket, carefully remove all decaying roots 
and sour portions of the peat, and use the new 
compost in a rough, open condition. 

Cypripedium caudatum.—I have had 
a C. caudatum some years in a stove with 
Cattleyas, but have failed to flower it, I shall 
feel much obliged if you will kindly give me 
the necessary information how to flower it? 
It has made fairly good growth. —F. C. Coen. 

*,” This fine Cypripedium is easily flowered 
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when the plantsare healthy and well established. 
It is, however, singularly impatient of any 
closeness in the compost, therefore exceptionally 
good drainage must be provided, and plenty of 
hard substances, as charcoa!, limestone, or crocks 
must be mixed with the compost which may 
consist chiefly of peat and Sphagnum. If your 
plant is not in good order at the root, turn it 
out of the pot at once, thoroughly wash all 
roots with tepid-water, and cut away any 
decayed roots. Having the pots ready drained, 
spread out the healthy roots as equally as 
possible, filling in with the compost, finishing a 
little below the level of therim. Encourage the 
plant to grow as freely as possible through the 
summer by giving it a warm, shady position, 
and nice, moist atmosphere. Soon after the 
growths are completed the flower scapes will 
appear in the centre if the plant is sufliciently 
strong. It requires an abundant supply of 
moisture at the roots, and during hot weather 
may be lightly dewed overhead with water from 
the syringe daily at closing time. Once get 
your plant into a healthy thriving condition by 
these means and you will have no trouble in 
flowering it; but stunted, half-starved plants 
never blossom satisfactorily. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


—— 


BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLOBA. 


Tus is one of the fine old plants that have not 
received much attention, and it was a pleasing 
surprise to see it shown so well (inacut state) by 
Mr. Fitt, gardener to Earl Cowper, Panshanger, 
Herts, at the recent meeting of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. Could it be more often seen, 
no doubt it would soon find much favour, for it 
is one of the finest of our stove or temperate- 
house climbers, producing its large pure white 
trusses of flowers very freely with proper treat- 
ment. 3B. grandiflora was first imported from 
Sylhet, between seventy and eighty years ago, 
but during recent years it has been rarely seen 
in cultivation, although in every respect far 
superior to many novelties of later introduction. 
It is a climbing plant, grows very quickly, and 
should be planted out in a border, and trained 
on the roof, providing sufficient space is at com- 
mand to accommodate it, for when so grown it 
succeeds much better than when trained against 
the wall, or any other position where it does not 
receive sufficient light and sun. When planted 
out it should be placed in good material, con- 
sisting of fibrous loam, with the addition of a 
little peat, and during the summer, and when 
growing strongly, give plenty of water; but 
much less is needed when the plant is compara- 
tively at rest. The foliage is large, of a bright 
green colour, downy on the under surface, and 
requires to be kept well syringed and free from 
insects—mealy-bug being one of the worst 
enemies if once it becomes established. The 
flowers are large, trumpet-shaped, pure white, 
and borne in trusses in profusion. J.J. 


— 


275.—Tacsonias.—There is a difference in 
the colour of the flowers of Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi and I. exoniensis. The first-named is 
the best for a small house, as the growth is not 
quite so strong. You can plant it in a border 
under the stage if you prepare it with good 
moderately heavy soil. You must, however, 
remember that the Tacsonias make a great num- 
ber of roots, and soon take possession of the 
soil, so that other plants set out in the same 
space have not much chance to thrive.—J. C. C. 


278. —Plants for greenhouse. — You 
had better make your shelf with strips of wood, 
these being 3 inches wide, with a space of } an 
inch left between them. Toran unheated house 
Fuchsias are useful, as the roots can be placed 
on the floor in winter and protected from frost. 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias are desirable for your 
purpose, as the bulbs can be taken out of the 
soil in winter and placed in paper bags, and 
kept out of the reach of frost. The Monkey- 
flower (Mimulus) does well in a house that gets 
but little sun, and the plants are easily raised 
from seed. 
in such a house; they can be raised from seed, 


as also can Double and Single Petunias, a good 


strain of the latter making the greenhouse gay 
until the autumn.—ZJ. C. C. 



















Tur Sunflowers, like the Michaelmas Daisies, 
can ill be spared from the autumn garden, 
where, when most other hardy perennials are 
beginning to show the sere and yellow leaf, they 
are generally at their best and in their greatest 
numbers. Although the flowers are somewhat 
restricted in their range of colouring, the plants 
vary considerably in their season of blooming, 
in habit, and also in the positions in which the 
most may be made of them. . From their robust 
growth, the majority of them are essentially 
suitable for borders where plenty of scope may 
be had and where attention may be given to 
the proper grouping of the different species and 
varieties. Some few of the species which may 
not be considered showy enough for the flower 
border could be planted in the woods, in 
isolated beds or among shrubs, where their 
particular and characteristic habits could be 
seen to advantage. 


genus in any one garden unless shrubberies 
abound on a large scale. H. multiflorus and its 
varieties, H. rigidus and its varieties, H. decape- 
talus, and a few others are essentially border 
plants, where, when doing well and in full 
flower, they form a feature of no mean beauty. 






Balsams would also do fairly well 





PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS. 


It would hardly be policy to grow the whole 
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giving rise to several garden names. Moist 
ground, Canada, Louisiana, &c. 

H. L&TIFLORUS is a handsome species, very 
little known in gardens, although the name was 
freely used for forms of H. rigidus. It is, as @ 
rule, rather later in flowering than the H. 
rigidus forms, and unfortunately in cold wet 
seasons or early winters does not produce good 
flowers. It is a much taller and stronger plant 
than H. rigidus, the flowers 4 inches to 5 inches 
across, of a bright yellow with yellow disc. ‘The 
roots are somewhat similar to those of H. rigidus, 
perhaps larger, and they certainly travel 
further. It is a native of prairies and barrens, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, &c. 

H. munrirLorus.—This fine plant rarely 
exceeds 3 feet to 5 feet in height, producing 
numerous large fine rich yellow flowers, remain- 
ing a considerable time in good form. The var. 
maximus has larger flowers with more pointed 
rays, and the varieties plenus and Soleil d’Or 
are both very desirable double-flowered forms. 
All the varieties of H. multiflorus should find 
a place in collections however small. 

H. orcyais, though a small-flowered plant, 


is yet one of the best of the genus for the pictur- 
esque garden in southern counties. It is 
one of the late-flowering species, and is often 
damaged by early frosts. 
It grows from 6 feet to 
10 feet high, producing 
numerous bunches of deep 
golden yellow flowers. It 
should be grown in shel- 
tered spots, otherwise it 
requires a great deal of 
staking. It isa native of 
dry plains of Nebraska, 
Texas, &c. 


H. ricipus.—This dis- 
tinct, though variable spe- 
cies is perhaps the best 
known of all the perennial 
Sunflowers. It is still 
found labelled Harpalium 
rigidum in some gardens, 





Flower of Helianthus rigidus. 


H. letiflorus, H. orgyalis, H. levigatus, and H. 
divaricatus would make handsome groups in 
open shrubberies, and others might with advan- 
tage be relegated to the wood, where, in open, 
exposed positions, they would form interesting 
groups. They increase so rapidly as a whole 
that it will be needless to say anything about 
propagation, which may be done in autumn or 
spring with good results. Other species not 
mentioned, but which may be of interest to 
many, are H. angustifolius, mollis, and occi- 
dentalis, the two last being early-flowering 
species rare in gardens. 

H. DECAPETALUS is one of the most charming 
species in the whole genus as a background to 
mixed borders, or as a feature in open shrub- 
beries. It forms large, bushy, well-balanced 
plants 4 feet to 6 feet in height, with strong, 
much-branched stems, rough on the upper half, 
and usually quite smooth on the lower. The 
flowers 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter, of a rich 
sulphur-yellow, are produced in great abundance, 
and very showy. It is found plentifully on 
banks of streams in Canada, Georgia, &c. 

H. GIGANTEUS is a very tall, elegant plant. 
The stems often exceed 10 feet to 12 feet high, 
the leaves narrow, tapering to both ends ; the 
flowers deep yellow, 2 inches to 3 inches in 
diameter. It is one of the latest to flower, and 
has been found variable under cultivation, 





and is often confounded 
with H. missuricus and 
H. atrorubens, the latter of 
which, so far as I know, is 
not now in cultivation. The 
flowers, bright yellow and 
very showy, are produced 
very freely. It is a native 
of the plains and prairies 
of Georgia, Texas, &c. 
The varieties of this spe- 
cies, most of which have 
undoubtedly originated in 
gardens, are superior to 
the type as garden plants. 


H. grandiflorus, semi- 
plenus, elegans, and esti- 
vus are all worth a place in 
the flower border. All 
should, however, be grouped 
by themselves, as they 
form underground tubers, which spread a con- 
siderable distance from the parent plant in the 
course of a year. Some of these varieties have 
been tried at Kew and elsewhere grouped singly 
in beds, &c., and are always much admired in 
the autumn months when the members of this 
genus are so much in evidence. 





Hyacinth bulb with eleven 8s ikes. 
—I ‘send you a photograph of Hyacinth 
Roi des Belges. The plant was grown from an 
ordinary-sized bulb. It produced eleven dis- 
tinct trusses. Two were unfortunately picked 
out at an early stage of growth, leaving the nine 
seen in the photograph. Of these nine there 
were three double-headed trusses branching out 
2 inches or 3 inches down the stem. It madea 
very striking plant, and had it been untouched 
would have given a head of fourteen points. 
Mr. J. Rogers, gardener at All Saints’ Rectory, 
Dorchester, grew it.—E. WiLu1aMs, Dorchester, 
Dorset. 


Hardy fruit growing.—The council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Great Britain offers a prize of £10 
for the best essay on ‘The Commercial Aspect of Hardy 
Fruit Growing in the United Kingdom.” The essay, which 
is not to exceed 10,000 words, should be sent under seal, 
on or before August 1, to the secretary of the society, 
117, Victoria-street, Westminster, from whom details can 
be obtained. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eviror of 
GarvDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER, 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a@ separate piece of paper, Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they camnot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 

ommunication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 


the localities in whish their peers ts gained. Corres- 
i in GARDENING 


pondents who refer to articles inserte 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 


300.—Christmas Roses.—How often is it advisable 


to divide Christmas Roses? Would you kindly advise me 
on this point, also on general treatment ?7—J. N, 8. 


301.—Cacti for windows.—What are the six best 
Cacti or similar plants for a window, and should I purchase 
I want to have specimens 
I have only a 


them in 6-inch or 8-inch pots? 
that would be likely to bloom this year. 
frame and no greenhouse,—SCALPEL. 


302.-_How to grow Freesias to perfection.— 
Will some experienced gardener kindly tell me how to 
The way 
Iplanted them is thus: [ planted ten bulbs in a 6-inch 


grow these, as [ have failed the last two years? 


pot in August, and then plunged them in ashes out-of- 


doors for nine weeks, and then brought them in to a green- 


house heated to 60 degs, The grass has grown up very 


weakly, and is now dying down without sign of flowers. I 
shall be glad of particulars concerning this beautiful 
I have a few pots of Ixias and Gladioli dying off 
Tne bulbs 


flower. 
in the same way. Please give me the reason? 
were sound when planted.— WELSHMAN. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


303.—Planting Camellias (Venus).—We should 
not paint the inside of the Camellia tubs, but a coat of 
pitch would preserve the wood without injuring the plants; 


or you might char the insides by burning a handful of 


shavings inside before the outsides are painted. You may 
plant the Camellias in the tubs now. The syringe is a 
great aid to cleanliness. 


shady position. 

304.—Stopping Celosias ( Venws).—If you stop the 
Celosias they will grow bushy ; if unstopped, they assume 
a pyramidal outline. It is often useful to have plants of 
both characters. Grow the plants pear the glassin a warm 
frame for the present. If the atmosphere is genial, and 
the pots are plunged in the bed, they will be better with- 
out shading. Allthe Celosia or Cockscomb family do best 
ina hot-bed till some progress has been made. Afterwards 
they will do in a greenhouse, or even in a cold frame, 
ani we have in warm seasons planted them out in the 
border. 

305.—Slugs.—In replyto the enclosed from ‘‘L. 8. W.,” 
thereisa slug, Testacella haliotoidea, which carries a small 
shell on its back near the extreme end of its body, which 
is carnivorous, and lives almost entirely on earthworms, 
but sometimes eats sluys. It feeds at night, burying 
itself in the earth during the day. These slugs are about 
24 inches or 3 inches long when full grown, and are of a 
yellowish-brown colour, sometimes mottled with red, black, 
or white. The shell is about three-fifths of an inch in 
length, flat and oval, with a slight whorlat one end. They 
are able to elongate themselves very considerably, so as to 
be able to enter the galleries formed by earthworms. They 
would be of service in a Fern-house if they could obtain 
their natural food ; if they could not, it is just possible that 
they might take to a vegetarian diet sooner than starve,— 
G. 8.8. 


306,—_F'reesias.—Will Freesias grown in house flower 
outside next year if turned out in a sunny bed ?—IrerRNkE. 


*.* No. Freesias will not succeed in the open. 


307.—Lilies.—Which is easier to flower in a permanent 
bed in open air, Lilium longiflorum or Lilium speciosum ? 
—IERNE. 

*,* I. speciosum, and it delights ina peat soil. The 
flowers are produced in late autwmn, and a mass of it is 
superb. 


308.—Planting Gladioli.—I pulled up some three 
weeks back some fine Gladioli, which bloomed in the open 
last year. They are 4 inches to 5 inches above the pots. 
Can I safely plant them out-ef-doors, and when?— 
BECKENHAM. 

*.* You may plant out now in good garden soil. 
Gladioli look charming coming from a groundwork of 
Mignonette. 


309.—Plague of rats.—Can any reader give me a 
cure for this pest; they are destroying all my Peas and 
Beans ?—ConstaNT READER. 

*,* Poison them with phosphorus paste, but be careful 
animals do not get at it. Perhaps some of owr readers 
can suggest a remedy they have found of use under such 
circumstances ¢ 






















310.—Fancy tiles.—I have some blue ornamental 
border tiles in my garden which I wish to cover with some 
edging plants. Could you kindly advise me what plant to 
use, and when to plant.it?—ARaus. 


*." Nothing will hide these glazed tiles, as plants will 
not cling to them. Such edgings are most objectionable. 


311.—Lifting Narcissi.—Should Polyanthus Nar- 
down, or left in bed in open air ?—IERNE. 

*.* You may either lift the bulbs or leave them in the 
soil. 


again in early September. 


may flower at Christmas and during January ?—O. L. 


commencing in last week in October, 


cissus (JaQne Supréme) be taken up when the leaves die 


Lift when the leaves have quite died down, and store 
the bulbs in a cool place duriny the summer, replanting 


312.—Bulbs for flowering at Christmas.—Can 
you tell me when I should begin to plant Tulips and Nar- 
cissi bulbs, so that in a moderately warm hothouse they 


*,* Get the bulbs as soon as possible in the autumn. 
Pot them up, and stand them outdoors on a layer of coal- 
ashes to prevent worms getting in the bottom of the pots. 
Cover them with Cocoa-nut- jibre, or ashes free from 
sulphur, and remove indoors as you want them to flower, 






322.Runner Beans in greenhouse,.—This week 
Ihave started Runner Beans in greenhouse, and they have 
always been a failure in my garden, which is cold and 
damp. When should I plant them out? And what treat- 
ment should I give them ?—HILL FRANOEs, 

*.* The Beans must be well hardened by exposwre 
during the day before planting out. It will not be safe to 
plant out before the second week in June, unless some 
shelter cam be given for a time. 


323.—Zine for Cucumber frames.—I am think- 
ing of making a frame by stretching zinc round four 
wooden supports. Do you know of any objection ? Whether 
the vapour arising under the glass top might in any way 
be affected by the zinc, and so spoil, or make the 
Oucumbers unfit for use?—H. A. F. 


*,* We donot think any harm will arise from using 
zine in the way you propose, but we should have thought 
boards would have been better. We have often used zine 
collars for placing round pot-Vines, Fomatos, d:c., to hold 
top-dressings, with useful results, 


324.—Planting Roses in London suburb.— 
Will you kindly inform me whether the following Roses 
would be likely to flower well this summer if procured now 
in pots and planted in the border, and if they are suitable 





























Could you during the season of 
growth sprinkle theleaves with a fine-rosed water-pot? After 
the flower-buds are set, place outside for a few weeks in a 


























313.—Trilliam grandiflorum. — Is Trillium 
grandiflorum ditlicult to flower in.open air? I understand 
it will flower when received from merchant, but not after- 
wards, evan in a shady bed.—IERNE. 
_ “«* We find this plant flower very well every year grow- 
ing in @ loamy sotl under large bush Azaleas. It only 
wants to get established, and you must have patience, 
Shade and moisture are what it delights in. 


214.—Treatment of greenhouse Azaleas.—I 
should be much obliged if you could let me know what is 
the best time for repotting Azaleas, and removing them 
from the greenhouse? Also as to the best situation for 
them during the summer ?—FaTHER BENEDICT, 

*.* You may repot Azaleas now, and after repotting 
keep them in the warm greenhouse until established. Then 
give less heat, and in late June place them in a shady 
part of the garden on a coal-ash bottom to prevent worms 
entering the bottom of the pots, 


315.—Water rats.—I have a smaljl pond in my 
garden nicely fringed with water plants. The earth round 
the edge is becoming honeycombed by water rats, and they 
destroy many of the young plants, and the bulbs under- 
ground. What canI do to get rid of them ?—IrI8. 


*.* We think the best way is to shoot theminthe summer 
evenings witha small handy rat gun. We notice that 
weasels kill them,and may be encouraged if they are not 
Sound destructive to other plants. Try also a ferret. 


316.—Double “Geraniums” not flowering 
well.—What is the cause of my Double “ Geraniums” 
failing to come into proper bloom? The plants are large 
and well grown, and the foliage green and healthy. The 
flower buds, too, look promising, but never seem to open 
properly. I enclose a specimen tower stem.—MoonsHINE, 

*.* The plants are either starved or the variety is a bad 
one. Try the plant again, and repot it now, if it wants 
this attention. IPf it continues to produce such blooms 
destroy it. 


317.—Climbers for a south-east wall.—I have 
a brick wall, about 18 feet high, which I wish to cover 
with climbers. Aspect south-east. I should feel obliged 
if anyone would kindly tell me the most suitable things to 
grow in such a position ?—S. B, 

*,* Almost any climber would do well, as Emerald Gem 
Ivy, the beautiful Forsythia suxpensa, now a mass of 
yellow flowers, the yellow-flowering Jasmine, Clematis 
Jackmani, Honeysuckles, and the close-growing creeper 
Ampelopsis Veitchi. 

318.—Zonal Pelargoniums in a London 
greenhouse.—Would these plants be likely to succeed 


in a London greenhouse that gets plenty of sun on one 
side of it? When is the right time to procure them, and 


for this suburb (near Acton)?— vis., Gloire de Dijon, Red 
Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, Bouquet d’Or.—QG. F. D. 

*.* Gloire de Dijon and Bouquet d’Or might succeed if 
very strong, but you must wait now until October for 
Rose planting. 


325._Sickly Palms.—I bought a small Palm in 
January. It was kept in the house and regularly watered. 
In a month’s time it began to wither. What should have 
been done for the plant ?— HILL FRANCES. 


*.* If the Palm came out of a warm, close house when 
you recetved it, it would go of just as you describe from 
the dryness of theatmosphere. The best time to buy Palms 
Sor rooms isin summer, when the season of east winds is 
over, and we can dispense with jires. 


326.—Flowering plants for greenhouse.—I 
am going to buy a greenhouse, 15 feet by 10 feet, which 
will be ready early in May, and would thank someone to 
supply me with a list of a few flowering plants that would 
make a nice show in it during the summer, and also a few 
to follow on for winter and early spring blooming? I would 
like a climbing Rose. The plants selected must not be too 
expensive.—N. 

*,* Select’ Zonal Pelargoniums, commonly called 
“Geraniums,” Petunias, China Asters, Tuberous 
Begonias, the hardier kinds of Ferns, Pteris cretica and 
its variety albo lineata, P. tremula, P. cristata, Adian- 
tum cuneatum, Aralia Sieboldi, Campanula isophylla for 
hanging-basket, Rose Maréchal Niel, and Chinese 
Primulas. For spring have plenty of Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &e. 

327.—Removing plants in summer.—I shall 
feel gratetul for advice in the following case. Two years 
ago I took this house in the country, but as it does not 
suit my family I am leaving it in June. Both last year 
and the previous one I planted a great many Roses, both 
bush and climbing, and also a few standards, and a great 
number of bulbs and Carnations. Will anyone kindly tell 
me if Ican remove these plants in the middle of June 
without permanently injuring them, and if I should have 
to take any particular precautions?—E, Go.pir. 

*.* Yow certainly cannot lift any of the plants men- 
tioned without death resulting. Why, the Carnations will 
be in flower. Bulbs, however, you can lift and take with 
you—in fact, they get benefit from this removal. Keep 
them in a dry place until planting out time next 
autumn. 


328.—Boxes for Tomatos.—What size boxes 
should I have for single stem Tomatos, two in a box ?— 
OSSIAN. 

*.* Tomatos do not require much root space if well fed, 
and for the plants named many growers would only give 





how should they be managed generally speaking 7—A. 
** Yes, the plants will do well. 


5-ineh. 


flower. 


The plant has received careful attention.—No Naz. 


overdose of insecticide, 
cause of failure. 
remedies, except just as prescribed on the bottle, 


know how to prune Ghent Azaleas out-of-doors ?—B. 


*,* The masses of flowers that one often sees are borne 
by bushes that are never pruned. Still, shorten in any 
straggling shoots, and the sooner this is done the better. 


after this they become in time too much crowded, it is 
better to remove some than to prune hard, for plants cut 
in are unsightly for some time. ' Besides this they trans- 
plant readily, so that the surplus specimens may be 
removed and another bed formed if desired. 


32L—Fumes from lamp in frame.—Will you 
kindly tell me how I can prevent fumes from a duplex 
burner paraffin-oil lamp getting into a frame, 6 feet by 
4 feet, and which has a false bottom of sheet iron not 
perforated, and the lamp underneath? ‘Shall I be able to 
get sufficient temperature for growing Cucumbers ?— 
ANXIOUS, 

*,* You may readily prevent the fumes from the lamp 
doing any injury by getting an tron chimney and thus 
conducting the fumes out ofthe frame. If you could place 
a pan or vessel over the top of the lamp, the latter conjined 
in @ cylinder with a few holes at top of cylinder, you 
would then have no further trouble; but the latter plan 
depends upon the position of lamp. We fear you will 
require more warmth for Cucumbers than a lamp will 
afford. 


Purchase them now, 
and when received repot them, if in sixty sized pots, into 
Use loam and leaf-mould for soil, and water 
carefully for a time, until established. Pinch out the 
buds until the plants are really strong, then let them 


319.-Marechal Niel Rose leaves falling off. 
—Please tell me why the leaves of my Maréchal Niel Rose 
tree fall off suddenly from no apparent cause whatever? 








*,* This is due either to a dry soil, exposure to cold, 
cutting winds, such as we have recently experienced, or an 
Lhe, last-mentioned is a fruitful 
It is a serious mistake to use these 


320.—Pruning Ghent Azaleas.—I should like to 


Such treatment will result in fine compact bushes, and if 


each plant 12-inch or 14-inch pots, so that if you have the 
box 2% feet long, 12 inches deep, and 12 inches in width, 
you should grow good fruit ; but an inch or two more or 
less will do no harm, as 30 much depends wpon the way 
the plants are grown, temperatures, and other details. 


329.—Gooseberries diseased.—I shall be much 
obliged if yon wall kindly tell me whether the Gooseberry 
twigs enclosed are affected with red-spider, or what the 
insect is if not red-spider? The trees have been three 
times dusted with lime since Christmas, also washed with 
lime and soot. I never saw red-spider so early in the 
year, and these trees last year were not affected until after 
the fruit had almost ripened. Then both fruit and leaves 
turned yellow, shrivelled, and so remained without 
falling off. I shall be most grateful for any suggestion of 
further remedy.—Amy ROBERTSON. 


*,* We cannot find the least trace of red-spider on the 
shoots sent ; indeed, it is almost impossible for red-spider to 
appear at this date. The shoots look very poor, and the 
trees have evidently been much weakened by severe frost. 
Give each a good mulch of manure, as this will help the 
trees, and prevent an attack of red-spider. The roots, 
being close to surface, are soon affected by drought, and 
the manure maintains a moist surface. Your trees look 
as if in poor sou, and under these conditions will be always 
a prey tored-spider. It would be well to examine the roots 
and see if infested with a white mould, as this causes weak 
growth. To prévent this, they require more food and mois- 
ture, replanting them early in October in fresh soil in a 
different position. We should say the mischief arises from 
this cause, the roots being at fault. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

R. T.—The Agapanthus in tub will do well out-of-doors 
during the summer, if it is well watered. Too often things 
of this character get very dry at the root, and hence 
suffer. A little weak liquid-manure when the spikes 
commence to rise will do good.—-—J. Bee.—Your question 
is outside the sphere of this paper. Apply to the Editor of 
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‘arm and Home at this office. —— Perplexed.—The leaves 
were infested with green-fly. This pest can always be 
prevented if the foliage of the Rose is inspected occasion- 
ally, and if the presence of green-fly be detected a few 
slight fumigations of Tobacco-smoke are given. The only 
way is to give a moderate dose of Tobacco-smoke, then a 
slight syringing the morning after the application. — 
Amateur.—The flowers are those of the Aspidistra lurida, 
commonly known as the Parlour Palm.—— _ Exhibitor.— 
The creature you found in your garden was not a slug, but 
the grub of the common cockchafer. They are most 
injurious insects to the roots of many plants. Tt is of no 
practical use trying to kill them with any insecticide, but 
if you have any reason to think that a plant is attacked by 
them, such as the plant withering without any apparent 
reason, you should dig round the plant, and try to find 
them. They are not often in sufficient numbers in 
England to do much damage ; but on the Continent they 
are very injurious at times to various crops. Fish.—We 
know of no place where you could purchase gold fish, 
except of a man who keeps a bird shop, as he usually sells 
gold fish also. There is sure to be sucha place in York, 
we should think W. R. Mansell—M, Latour-Marliac, 
but we do not think you will be able to get them, as there 
has been a great demand for them, which has exceeded 
the supply.——M. 0., Hereford.—Write to Mr. J. Douglas, 
The Gardens, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex.——J. ¥.— 
You will find an answer to your query in the present 
issue. Holbeach.—Specimen sent is Narcissus cernuus 
plenus, bulbs retailed at from 2s. 6d. each upwards. Itis 
a bad grower, like the majority of the White Daffodils. 

Inquirer.—Thanks for your note. Weare pleased you 
have got the unkindly soil into good tilth. The only thing 
is to peg away until it is got quite into friable condition. 
The ashes are valueless. On no account mix them with 
the soil. J. S.—We greatly dislike the use of such 
material as you mention, but if the Roses are at all in poor 
health you might by-and-bye use the mixture, though 
weaker than you suggest Do not put it upon the 
herbaceous border. —— K. .—We would not trust 
Bignonia radicans in the open. It is not safe always, 
though one sees it in the more southern counties flower- 
ing extremely well. Flant something hardier, not Passion- 
flower. The Rose, of course, is much hardier.— Green 
Spud.—The only thing to do is, of course, to water the 
plants when they require it, and allow the leading stem to 
grow on, pinching out all side shoots. When in bloom, 
give plenty of air—in fact, at all times. When the fruit is 
set, give occasional waterings with weak liquid-manure, 
and remove leaves that shade the fruits from the sun. 

—Vitis vinifera.—It would be a great mistake to 
dispense with fire-heat now. The Vines are at a most 
critical stage. Wait at all events until flowers have set, 
and in dull, damp weather at all times a little artificial 
warmth is required. Growing Grapes in a house with 
other plants is by no means easy.——Devonia.—We know 
of no Tomato of that name, although we have carefully 
looked through the best catalogues.——C, L.—A very 
good book on Roses is Ellwanger’s ‘‘ Book of the Rose ” 
published by Heineman, London. 


Replies next week to Hale, Surrey Ipswich, ete. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 


sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epirork of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

J. N. Hughes.—Possibly Reine Marie Henriette, but it 
is not very easy to name a Rose from a single bloom.—— 
fF. T. H.—One of the Fumitories (Corydalis pwonizftlora). 

W. G. Gribble.—Forsythia suspensa. kK. N,—A, 
Herniaria glabra ; B, please send in flower, M. A. F.— 
Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandre). 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


ORANGE PIz.—It is well to mention that sour 
and sprightly Oranges should always be chosen 
for cooking. The sweet Orange, which inclines 
to insipidity eaten raw, will be perfectly flat 
when cooked. Grate off a teaspoonful from the 
surface of the rind of a large Orange, and press 
out the whole juice and soft pulp, rejecting all 
seeds and fibrous strings. If small, two Oranges 
will be none too much. Stir a tablespoonful of 
butter to a cream with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, add the yolks of three or four eggs, well- 
beaten, and a tablespoonful of cream. Mix with 
the Orange, already lightly sweetened. A little 
grated Nutmeg may be added. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven in a single rich crust. Use 
the whites of the eggs to make a meringue as a 
finish. A delicious Lemon meringue pie is made 
in precisely the same way, substituting a large 
juicy Lemon for the Orange. 

OmELET.—To be suitable for invalids, omelets 
should be cooked with as little butter as 
possible, and be very lightly fried. Put half an 
ounce of butter into the omelet-pan ; as soon as 
it is hot, pour in gently two eggs, well beaten, 
with a teaspoonful of milk, a little chopped 
Parsley, pepper and salt; let them rest quiet, 
the fire being gentle, for half a minute, then, 
with a fork, stir in the middle of the pan to 
prevent the omelet catching there ; in less than 
a minute it will be nearly done. Now hold the 
pan over the fire and shake gently until the 
omelet is done ; now fold it over, slide it on a 
dish, and serve immediately. 


LENTIL soup.—1 lb. of Lentils, two Onions or 


Leeks, Carrot, Turnip, Parsnip, pepper and 
salt. Take 1 lb. of Lentils and wash them 
thoroughly in many waters until they are 
perfectly clean ; soak them for a night in cold 
water, then put them into a pot with the water 
in which they are soaked, and then enough to 
make 24 quarts or 10 breakfastcupfuls. When 
this boils add Carrot, Turnip, Parsnip, two large 
Onions, all cut up roughly, and a small pinch of 
carbonate of soda about the size of a Pea. Allow 
it to boil two hours, then strain through a 
colander, washing the Lentils all through except 
the skins ; return it to the pot to warm ; season 
with pepper and salt, and serve, 


BIRDS. 


THE CHIFFCHAFF. 


Tu Chiffchaff, or Lesser Pettichaps, is one of the 
earliest of our spring arrivals, its sprightly song 
being first heard before the end of March, and 
which is continued throughout the spring and 
summer months; it consists, however, of but 
two or three hurried notes constantly repeated. 
On its arrival it usually resorts to woods, 
thickets, hedgerows, and gardens, where it feeds 
upon insects, caterpillars, and flies; the latter 
it will take on the wing, darting from its perch 
to effect their capture. In captivity this species 
is said to become both tame and familiar, feed- 
ing from the hand, perching on the finger, and 
so forth, but it is very rarely met with as a 
eage-bird. The Chiffchaff builds on or near the 
ground ina low bush or thick tuft of Grass, 
and often amongst the long and intertwining 
weeds and mingled herbage of a bank. The 
nest is oval in shape, having a small entrance 
near the top, and is composed of coarse, dry 
Grass, coated externally with leaves, and linéd 
with feathers. The eggs are six in number and 
are white, speckled at the larger end with 
purplish-red. The plumage of the Chiffchaff is 
on the upper surface of a greyish-olive, slightly 
tinged with yellow; wing coverts pale yel- 
lewish-brown, margined with yellowish-grey, 
and the under parts are a pale primrose- yellow, 
while a light streak runs above and under each 
eye, from the base of the bill. B.\8.. G. 





The Sedge Warbler.—This migratory 
bird visits our island during April, and remains 
with us till the middle of October, frequenting 
the margins of rivers, and concealing itself in 


beds of Bulrushes and Osiers. Its sony is some- 
what shrill and chattering, being a rapid suc- 
cession of short, sharp, hurried, and variable 
notes, confusedly delivered, yet a chorus of the 
voices of these birds heard on a still evening is 
agreeable and pleasant. The male and female 
of this species are alike in colouring, the back 
and wing coverts being olive-green, the lower part 
of the back yellowish-brown, the throat white, 
and the wings and tail brown. The Sedge 
Warbler builds a nest, composed of Moss, inter- 
mixed with coarse Grasses, and lined with fine 
Grass and hair, among aquatic plants, often sus- 
pending it between three or four of the closest 
adjoining Reed stems, also in Willows and low 
Birch bushes. The eggs are of a pale-brown 
colour, with darker markings. The food of this 
species consists of aquatic insects, small slugs, 
&c. The notes of this bird may often be heard 
during night-time as well as in the day.—S. 8. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Ages of hens (Plymouth Rock).—We do not know 
of any such system. Experience with poultry will soon 
enable you to tell the age of the Fowls. 

Preserving eggs (Sujfolk ).—Thesimplest 
way is to paint each egg with the white of an 
egg carefully separated from the yolk. This 
will form an air-tight glaze, and preserve the 
egg for eight or ten months. The eflicacy of 
the plan depends on carefully painting the 
whole surface. Let them be put on a board till 
dry. Examine the place on which the egg has 
rested, and paint it again if necessary. ‘Turkey 
and hens’ eggs thus treated have been kept good 
for months.—G. W. T. 


Hen with chest troubles (f. B.).— 
Your hen died from inflammation of the lungs, as 
you supposed. It is seldom that adult birds 
suffer from this ailment; chickens, however, 
are very liable to take the disease, particularly 


in cold, damp weather, when whole broods are 
sometimes swept away. The ailment is gener- 
ally produced by exposing the birds in rough 
situations or on dung-runs, or suffering them to 
sleep in draughty or ill-ventilated houses. 
Sudden and frequent changes of temperature, 
or violent exertions, or irritating inhalations, 
are also looked upon as exciting causes of 
pneumonia or inflammation of the substance of 
the lungs. If a cure be attempted, it should be 
taken in hand in good time. Put the bird in a 
comfortable house and keep it warm. Apply 
counter-irritation over the region of the lung 
by wetting the skin under the feathers on the 
back with tincture of iodine. Three or four 
times a day give two drops of spirits of camphor 
and ten drops of brandy in a teaspoonful of 
warm milk. Soft, nutritious diet should be 
used, chopped raw beef being especially service- 
able ; beaten egg and port wine are also useful. 
If the breathing and coughing be very difficult, 
three or four spots of chlorodyne may be given 
now and again in a teaspoonful of Linseed-tea. 
As the bird progresses towards recovery care 
must be taken to use strength-giving foods, and 
the patient must not be suffered to renew the 
cold. 

Sneezing chickens (Japhet). — The 
chickens appear to be suffering from simple 
cold, which is likely to lead to bronchitis or 
pneumonia. Are they being reared on damp 
ground, or do they spend the night in draughty 
or ill-ventilated coops? In cither case the 
result would probably be the same. Perhaps 
the coops are open to the ground, and the chicks 
roost on the bare soil. We are not partial to 
boarded bottoms, but at this season straw or 
wood must be placed for the chicks to pass the 
night upon. With regard to cure, we advise 
that the chicks be kept warm and fed upon soft, 
nourishing food, sprinkled with cayenne or 
ginger. In advanced cases a very small dose of 
Kpsom salts will be found serviceable. The 
nostrils and eyelids should be sponged from time 
to time with warm water, into which a little La- 
barraque’s solution of chlorinated soda has been 
placed. If practicable, the chickens’ heads 
might be held over steam made by pouring 
water upon a few Hops. In any case, great 
care must be taken not to expose the chicks to 
cold or showery weather for some days after 
recovery. 


OOD HEALTHY PLANTS. — Geraniums : 
Jacoby, ls. 6d.; Vesuvius, 1s, 4d.; mixed for bedding, 
ls. 3d.; 12 good, named, 2s. 6d. Marguerites, white and 
yellow, 1s. Heliotrope, light and dark, 1s. 3d. Fuchsias, 
12 named, ls. 6d.; m xed, ls. Begonias, Tuberous, 1s. 6d. 
Calceolaria, Golden Gem, 1s. 6d. Musk Harrison's Giant, 
10d. ; variegated novelty, 8d.; common. 6d.; all per doz. 
Musk, common, 2s 6d. 100; mixed, 24 1s. 3d.; 100, 45 
fobelia, dark blue, from cuttings, 2s. 3d. 100. Creeping 
Jenny, Golden, 12, 9d. Petunias, double, 4, 1s. Artillery 
plants, 6, 94. Coleus, 6 beautiful varieties, 1s, ; 24 mixed plants 
tor greenhouse and windows, 12 varicties, 2s. 6d. Packed, 
car pd.,cash with order.—HOLLINGS, Knowle Birmingham. 
ALTEK B. CHILD, F.K.H.S., ‘The Hardy 
Plant Nursery, Acock’s-green, Birmingham, winner of 
many Medals for Hardy Herbaceous Plants, is offering 1 dozen 
of his finest exhibition kinds for 6s., carriage paid ; 2 dozen 
for 10s. 6d. 1 dozen tinest Perennial Asters for 5s. 6d. ; 6 for 
33. 1 dozen Perennial Suntlowers for 5s. ; 6 for 3s. All grand 

for cutting. Plant at once. Strong from the open ground 
QTANSFIELDS’ SELECL LIST of British, 
Hardy, Exotic, and Filmy Ferns, three stamps.— 

H. STANSFIELD & CO., Nursery, Sale. 











HODODENDRONS, best scarlet and white 
kinds, to flower this season, three sizes, 18s., 24s., 36s. 
doz. Azaleas, many colours, to name, 18s. doz. Climbing 
Roses, 6 to 10 ft. long, M. Niel, Gloire de Dijon, &c., 3s. each. 
Strong bush Tea Roses, in pots, Bride, Perle des Jardins, 
&c., 18s. doz.: smaller, 12s. doz. Laurels, common 2 to 3 ft., 
25s. per 100. Collections of 12 Evergreen Shrubs, 1-14 ft., 5s. ; 
larger, 78. 60d. and 10s, 6d. doz.—F. STREET, Heatherside 
Nurseries, Camberley. 


AHRYSANTHEMUMS to date, hardened 


plants, half price. 15 prizes. Thse. Rey, Chas. Davis, Blick, 
International, Duke York, Tribune, Gol. Gate. Pres. Smith, 
J. Shrimpton, R Owen, Pearl Beauty, Payne. 13 vars., 4s. 6d. ; 
26 vars., 7s. 6d , free.—BATEMAN, Belvedere, Horsham. 
ARDY British Ferns.—Osmunda, rigide, 
montana, cemula, spinulosa, colina, thelypteris, Polyrti- 
chum, Athyrium, Scolopendrium, Beech, Oak, Parsley, Rob- 
ertianum, viride, &c., 15 var., 1s. 6d. 24 large rockery roots, 
2s. 6d., named, car pd. Lists free —BUKNS, Fellside, Kendal. 


(F-LOIRE DE NANCY, the best pure white 
and free blooming Clove Carnation on earth, strong 
plants, 3 for 1s. ; 6 for 1s. 9d.; 12 for 3s., all carriage paid.— 
ADAMS, Florist, [ikeston. 
OrATO BOSTON QQ. QQ. — Quantity ana 
Quality.—The best Potato for eating, cropping, and 
keeping that has ever been sent out. 5 1b. tor 2s. 6d. ; 10 1b. 


for 4s. 6d. ; 20 lb. for 63. 6d., all ear. paid.—A DAMS, Seeds- 
man, Ilkeston. 


ERENNIAALS.—2U0 varieties, cheap. Cata- 
logues free. Montbretia crocosmzflora (orange) 20, Is. ; 
Double White Primroses. 12, 1s.; Doronicums Harpur- 
Crewe, plantagineum, 15, ls.; Phloxe-, 4 named varieties, 
15, 1s.4a ; Clove Pinks, white, 25, 1s. 3d. ; Anemones (French), 
36, ts.; Canterbury Bells, mixed, 30, 1s. 3d.; Lady Trevelyan, 
white perennial Aster, 20, 1s., free. All flowering plants.— 
“KATE,” Harley-park, Ca lin, ireland. 
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THE AURICULA. 

Many growers of Auriculas and some would-be 
cultivators write to me after each of the 
National Auricula Society’s exhibitions for in- 
formation about Auriculas. This shows that 
considerable interest is being taken in these 
old-fashioned flowers. A packet of alpine 
Auricula-seed will produce 100 good plants. 
Sow the seed at once and plant the young seed- 
lings out in a bed or border as soon as they are 
strong enough. No pot culture is needed. They 
do not require it any more than Primroses, and 
the treatment best suited to the one agrees with 
the other ; indeed, the Auricula seems the more 
hardy plant of the two, for it will thrive in a 
position exposed to the sun, and the choice gar- 
den Primroses will not. In partial shade both 
Auriculas and Primroses wil] do well, and they 
thrive best in good medium yellow loam, with a 
clay subsoil. In such they require scarcely any 
attention, except to keep the border free 
from weeds and to water the plants well if 
very dry weather sets in. The choicest alpine 
Auriculas will succeed in the borders out-of- 
doors. The 

Saow Avriconas, if I may use this familiar 
name to designate the green, grey, white-edged, 
and self varieties, are gardea varieties of 
Primula Auricula, as the others are garden 
varieties of P. pubescens, both natives of the 
high Alps. The one is as hardy as the other, 
but the beautiful mealed foliage of the one as 
well as the dense coating of farina upon the 
centre of the flowers are blurred by even a soft 
shower of rain, let alone heavy showers accom- 
panied by high winds. Therefore, we give them 
the shelter of glass. The old florists of Lanca- 
shire, before glass frames were cheap, used 
wooden shutters simply to keep the wet and 
severe frosts from the flowers, but they laboured 
under many difficulties besides lack of know- 
ledge of the requirements of the plants they 
cultivated. Many of the old varieties lacked 
vigour, and yet these delicate Auriculas, 
which would scarcely fill a 4-inch flower- 
pot with roots, were planted in 7-inch pots, 
struggling to grow in these and rewarding 
their owners with small flowers set upon 
weakly flower-stalks. I write of what I have 
seen in the gardens of the old Lancashire 
florists. Against this style of culture place that 
of Mr, Thomas E. Henwood and his next-door 
neighbour, Mr. Charles Phillips, at Reading, 
both successful growers and prize-takers at the 
exhibitions. The plants are grown in frames, 
and Mr. Henwood has put up some high boards 
to shelter his plants from the sun in summer. 
The plants are also grown in thick glazed 
flower-pots, which must keep the roots cooler 
than the thin, porous ones generally in use. 
Each variety is also considered as'to the size of 
pot to use for it. The small growing kinds do 
not have larger than 3-inch or 34-inch pots, 
while the stronger-growing kinds are planted in 
4-inch or 44-inch pots. I noticed that Mr. 
Henwood grew only the very best varieties of 
show Auriculas, and a large number of plants 
Be au rather than many varieties with a few 
of each. 
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ReEpPOTTING THE PLANTS.—A question often 
asked is, ‘‘ When ought Auriculas to be re- 
potted?” My answer is now. The plants are 
making roots at the collar very freely, and they 
want good fresh rich soil to root into. This 
they cannot have unless they are repotted, so 
that the plants may be let down lower into the 
flower-pots. It will be observed that the 
Auriculas which have not been repotted for 
twelve months have increased in length of bare 
neck very considerably ; this is owing to the 
lower leaves dying off in the summer, autumn, 
and winter. At the time of repotting all offsets 
should be removed if they have even the 
smallest portion of root or roots attached to 
them. Pot them off into 24-inch pots, and 
place in close hand-lights until they become 
established. With care every small offset will 
become an established plant, which will grow 
into a flowering one by the end of the season. 
The Auricula does not form great masses of 
roots like the Primrose, but it will become 
established in six or seven weeks at this time 
of the year, and should be repotted into 24-inch 
pots. The larger offsets may be potted into 
3-inch ones. At this time of the year seedlings 
and the offsets taken from the plants in August 
and September grow very freely. My plants 
were repotted about the end of February, and 
now they must be planted into the pots in 
which they will flower. I use three sizes for 
the flowering plants, and they are in inside 
diameter 34 inches, 4 inches, and 44 inches. A 
few of each of these sizes are ready to hand, 
and one man turns the plant out of the pot, ex- 
amines the roots for the woolly-aphis (Trama 
auricule), sees that the tap-root is sound, or, 
if it is decayed, removes all that portion, while 
another carefully repots it. This is only re- 
quired in the case of old-established flowering 
plants. The offsets of this and last year do not 
require any attention at the roots, as they are 
potted on without disturbing the roots in any 
way. After repotting them, place in frames so 
that the lights can be drawn off at all seasons, 
except when it rains heavily or the winds are 
very high. High winds have a very exhausting 
effect upon the leaves, causing them to flag. 
The best position for the frames is on the north 
side of a wall or building of some kind. 

WATERING the plants requires careful atten- 
tion. The amateur ofttimes asks the question, 
‘* How often shall I water my plants?” A simple 
question enough, and one that is apparently 
easy to answer. When the plants have taken to 
the new compost they certainly do not require 
to be watered very often, and less frequently if 
the thick glazed flower-pots are in use. Some 
plants may need water once a week only, 
others may require it daily, or once in two days, 
all depending upon the growth and the size of 
the plants in proportion to the size of the 
flower-pots. It is easy to tell by the state of 
the soil on the surface. No water should be 
applied when this is at all moist, and when 
watering do not sprinkle any upon the foliage 
if it is covered with the fine white powder. 
Some varieties have no farina upon the foliage. 
It is also absolutely necessary that the leaves 
be kept quite free from green-fly. 

J. Dovenas, 
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SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS flower very freely, are 
generally more robust than thcse propagated in 
other ways, and also afford us a special charm 
in the ever-present chance of some new or unique 
form appearing. A little seed from a good firm— 
say a shilling or two-and-sixpenny packet—then 
care in handling and sowing, will be almost sure 
to give us some pleasing results. We may sow 
from February until September ; but perhaps 
May is the best month. Ifsowing before March, 
half fill a pan with clean crocks, place a little 
Moss over these, and then a layer of sandy soil. 
Water well, sow the seeds thinly (1 inch apart 
is not too far for sound seeds) then cover with 
not more than an eighth of an inch of the same 
compost. Half plunged, to avoid drought, and 
a fairly warm greenhouse temperature, will 
soon cause germination. I like to cover the 
pan with a sheet of glass and keep it 
dark until the seeds move. If we do this, and 
partially plunge as well, there is little fear of 
their needing more water before the young 
plants appear. Lift and stand close to the 
glass, as we never want the young plants to get 
drawn. The advantage of thin sowing is that 
we can leave them in the seed-pans or boxes, 
and gradually harden them off ready for trans- 
planting by the middle or end of May. Prick 
them off into a fresh and clean soil, giving them 
a distance of 4 inches to 5 inches each way. ‘The 
following spring, about the end of March, plant 
them in their permanent quarters, and do not 
cast away the weaker growers. In almost all 
cases the extra vigorous habited seedlings are 
singles. These should not be cast on one side, 
however, as they are so continuous blooming 
and useful for cut flowers with long stems. If 
we sow later, say in May or June, a 
well sheltered and prepared border will 
do very well. In this case leave them in 
the seed-bed until the following March 
or April; then, if we transplant, they will 
bloom freely the ensuing summer. _Transplant 
Carnations in September or March. Well-moved 
and loamy soils are best, and I do not care for 
one too rich in humus. Nothing beats a yellow 
turfy loam, but seedling Carnations are fairly 
accommodating. A little soot is one of the best 
fertilisers, and keeps many insect pests away. 
As border flowers, there are few prettier or 
hardier plants than a good strain of seedling 
Carnations, and if we take a little trouble in 
neatly tying them up as the bloom-spikes 
advance, they are safe from bad weather. I 
save my Filbert and Cob suckers for this pur- 
pose. They are sufficiently strong, quickly 
prepared, and do not look so unsightly, to my 
fancy, as the deal sticks frequently used. 





Plants and the frost—The Hon. and Rev. 
A. G. Campbell, Marchfield, Bracknell, Berks, 
sends the following note of plants unhurt by 
the past winter. Mention may be made of 
Pansies, Arabis, and bedding Calceolarias (frozen 
in ground in cold frame, but not hurt), Portu- 
gal Laurel, Laurustinus (very slightly cut), Bay, 
Box, Rhododendron, Euonymus, and Aucuba 
(slightly cut). The things injured were Myosotis 








120 


(Forget-me-not), Violets, Pinks, Roses, Poly- 
anthus, Pampas Grass, Alyssum saxatile, 
Double Daisies, Arabis albida variegata (killed), 
Common Laurel (slightly cut), Forsythia, Ber- 
beris, Thyme, Sage. Wallflowers, Winter 
Spinach, Parsley, Lavender, Carnations, and 
many Pinks were killed. 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. 


There is generally a good deal to do at this season 
among hard-wooded plants. Heaths, Azaleas, Acacias, 
Epacris, and other plants just commencing to make 
growth, if they require a shift, should have it now. Many 
of these must be grown in peat and sand, and the peat 
should be of the best quality. If bog earth or inferior 
peat is used, the plants soon get out of condition, and it is 
folly to begrudge proper soil for the growth of the plants. 
Firm potting is also essential for all the fine rooted plants— 
in fact, all plants will flower better and more continuously 
when the soil is rammed firmly into the pots. Even soft- 
wooded plants are more sturdy and free-blooming when the 
soil is packed firmly about their roots. I need not say that 
the pots and drainage must be clean and the latter care- 
fully arranged, as plants cannot thrive in dirty pots with 
the soil in a waterlogged condition. Keep a little closer 
for a fortnight after repotting, and water with the 
greatest possible care. Make sure that water ig required 
before giving it, and then wait till the plants require 
more. The safest guide is to rap the sides of the pots ; 
the sound will tell the condition of the soil. There 
will be abundance of plants in bloom now. Where any- 
thing like a representative collection is grown a group of 
Spirzas, mixed withand surrounded by Maiden-hair Ferns, is 
always effective in contrast with groups of bright-coloured 
flowers, such as Azaleas, Pelargoniums, &c. The Spireas 
must have abundance of water ; twice a day at least they 
must be soaked, unless they can stand in pans of water ; 
the latter plan saves much trouble, especially in rooms. 
Very free ventilation will be required now and only fire 
enough to keep the night temperature about 50 degs. We 
shall soon be able to dispense with fires now in this 
department, and the plants will be all the better for a 
little night air; a little shade for Azaleas and Pelar- 
goniums will be desirable. Tuberous Begonias will now 
be in their blooming-pots. Regulate the climbers often. 


Young Greenhouse Plants. 


There are many young plants coming on now, and if 
possible these should have a small house or pit to them- 
selves. When mixed up with the large specimens they 
often get overlooked and neglected, Gloxinias, Strepto- 
carpus, Gesnerias, Begonias, though notstrictly greenhouse 
plants, will do now without much fire-heat if kept close 
in a small, low house or pit, lightly shaded from 10.30 
to 2.30. 

Stove. 

Cut back Poinsettias and place in a warm corner to 
break. As soon a3 the young shoots are 2 inches long, 
if taken off and potted singly in very sandy peat and leat- 
mould in small pots and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat, 
kept close and shaded, they will soon root. Cuttings may 
also be made of the tops pruned away where a large stock 
ig required. Shift on young plants already rooted and 
keep near the glass, so that the foliage may be vigorous 
and hard. When the plants lose their bottom leaves they 
are not so effective. ‘ry vapour for the destruction of 
mealy-bug. Having new houses to deal with and being 
careful of the source from which plants are obtained, I have 
at present none of this pest. If the nicotine vapour will do 
what is claimed for it—viz., kill mealy-bug—it will prove a 
boon to the plant-grower, and also the Grape-grower, 
for there are mealy-bugs in many vineries. Now that the 
outside temperature is rising, a little more warmth will be 
allowed in the stove, especially where Ixoras and heat-lov- 
ing subjects are grown ; but 70 degs. at night, even when 
the nights are mild, need not be exceeded ; but the humi- 
dity of the atmosphere of the house should bear some pro- 
portion to the temperature—i.¢., the more heat the more 
moisture. Only soft pure water should be used for syring- 
ing. Hard water leaves a stain on the foliage which 
cannot be sponged off. 


Ferns Under Glass. 

Shade will be necessary now, but only as much shade as 
will prevent the fronds of the Ferns losing colour should 
be employed. When exposed to hot sunshine the 
fronds lose that delightfully cool green tint which sets off 
the plants so much. But, on the other hand, if heavily 
shaded the fronds are too soft and delicate to have any 
value for cutting, and the plant suffers if moved out of 
the house fora few hours. Repot any plant which 
requires more pot room. Apart from the general 
repotting in spring, young growing specimens will require 
shifting into larger pots as they make growth. Sow spores 
in a shady corner kept close under glass, and prick off 
seedlings under similar conditions. Nephrolepis in 
variety, Polypodiums, and Maiden-hairs will thrive in 
baskets. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Even the late-struck plants will be ready now for 5-inch 
pots. If still in cold frames, the lights must be drawn off 
and only used to shelter from heavy rains, but for the 
most part the plants will do better on covered beds now. 


Cold Frames. 
Room must be found in these now for young Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, Double Primuias, and young plants of Primula 
obconica and young Tree Carnations. 


Warm Frames. 


There is still time to strike Coleus, Iresines, and Alter- 
nantheras for leaf or carpet bed. Where many thousandsare 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a ee later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


required they may be rooted in a bed of soil placed on the 
fermenting manure, or, if preferred, dibble the cuttings in 
boxes, and keep close and lightly shaded till roots are 


formed. 
Window Gardening. 


More water will be required now and the plants will 
Keep all 
Baskets 
should be dipped in a tub occasionally to make sure the 


benefit from being placed out in a warm shower. 
plants which require support neatly staked. 


roots are all moistened. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Give the finishing touches to the beds and borders 


intended for the summer bedders. Annuals, such as Pop- 


pies, Godetias, Clarkias, Chrysanthemums, &c., must be 


thinned in good time. Do the work if possible in showery 


weather. If necessary the thinnings may in some instances 
Godetias and Chrysanthemums 


be planted elsewhere. 
transplant well in showery weather, but Poppies are not, 


ag a rule, a success, exceptthe Iceland Poppy, which trans- 


plants well if watered till established. Roses have come 


out of the hard winter better than I expected. The Teas 


where the stems were earthed up have suffered less than 
the Hybrid Perpetuals. Mulched Hollyhocks, Phloxes, and 
Delphiniums. Placed the stakes to Hollyhocks to be 
ready when the stems need support. Carnations algo have 
had the stakes placed ready. Finished planting Gladiolus, 
including the scarlet brenchleyensis. Moved Dahlias in 
péts to cold pit to harden. I would rather have dwarf 
sturdy plants than anything drawn up weakly. The 
various forms of the Leopard’s-bane are making a brave 
show in the borders now. This family are very bright and 
effective and are not particular about soil. The rockery 
is now very attractive, the groups of choice Primulas on 
the shady side especially so. A little top-dressing will be 
valuable now. 


Fruit Garden. 


The bright, sunny weather of the last week or two has 
had a beneficial effect upon all things under glass— 
notably upon Grapes, Melons, and Peaches. I'inish thin- 
ning early Peaches, and give a further dressing of artificial 
manure and water it in with the hose. I am sorry for 
anyone who has to do all the border watering of a large 
place with water-pots. Oae man, or a trustworthy lad, 
with a hose, will do ag much work as three under the old 
conditions of dragging the water about with water-barrow 
and pots. Think of the economy of it in these times of 
dear labour and low prices. Remove sub-laterals from 
early Vines. They are best all rubbed just below the 
bunches, and those above confined to one leaf. Peaches 
on gouth walls, where the borders are efficiently drained, 
may have a soaking of water, fertilised with something 
stronger than plain water. We want to find the best 
manures for the various kinds of fruit-trees. The Patent 
Silicate may be used with advantage in conjunction with 
guch a manure as guano, which is rich in nitrogen. The 
one rushes 9n growth, and the other hardens and solidifies, 
and this is the very thing required. Keep Strawberries 
free from weeds, and mulch with litter. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Get out the early Celery, keep it moist, and, if necessary, 
shade it till the roots get into active work. Compost is 
better than manure of rich or rank nature for Celery. By 
compost is meant a mixture of thoroughly decayed 
manure, mixed with charred rubbish, old potting-soil, and 
decayed vegetable matter, mixed with a little soot. The 
plants will root well in this, still further mixed with the 
natural soil of the trenches. This may be used in larger 
quantities than fresh manure from the yard. Get the 
ground prepared for the Brussels Sprouts. The first bed 
should be got out early. It is important that the seeds 
should be obtained as soon as possible. There is yet time 
to make a further sowing of late Broccoli, Savoy Cabbage, 
and other Greens for autumn and winter. Sow Lettuces 
and Turnips often now. The north borders will come 
in useful for Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Radishes, &c. 
Tomatog will be quite safe in cold pits and frames, if 
covered at night with mats. Get the sites ready for 
planting about the 20th of May, if the weather is suitable. 

E. HoppDay. 





Work in the Town Garden. 


Beds of Hyacinths arein great beauty now, and as these 
bright and fragrant subjects grow and bloom freely any- 
where, they may be enjoyed by all. A very nice finish is 
imparted to the beds by covering them with a thin layer 
(about 14 inches) of fresh Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. They 
also look very well planted in little groups of three to seven 
in tiny round beds in Grass. These holes may be after- 
wards utilised for plunging large Palms, Dracenas, &c., 
in pots for the summer. The Hyacinths will shortly be 
followed by Tulips of numerous kinds and colours, and 
these also are of the easiest possible culture, and seldom 
fail to make a fine display. When several varieties of 
Tulips are planted in one bed in mixture or otherwise, it is 
important to choose only those that bloom simultaneously, 
otherwise the effect is spoilt. But, after all, the old- 
fashioned “ florists’”” Tulips (tall), with large flaked and 
flamed blossoms, are decidedly more beautiful than the 
dwarf, self-coloured kinds, and deserve far more attention 
than they receive. These flower later than the last 
named, and once planted in suitable soil, continue to 
grow, bloom, and even increase for many years with a 
minimum of care or trouble. Several of our sweet spring 
flowers, including the Violet, the fine-named kinds of 
Pansies, the double-flowering Primroses, c., are useless, 
or nearly so, in smoky town gardens, but the Auricula, 
the single Primrose (including the beautiful Polyanthus- 
Primrose hybrids, as well as the numerous coloured forms), 
the Golden Alyssum, and many others may be done more 
or legs well nearly everywhere. Where light and fresh air 
are fairly abundant the pretty Tufted Pansies do tolerably 
well, but in very confined gardens they always appear 





unhappy. Half-hardy annuals must be pricked off as soon 
as they can be handled, either into flat, shallow boxes or 
trays, or into a bed of fine rich soil in a frame, however 
rough. Those who have no glass may sow the seed in 
‘good-sized boxes (such as those in which condensed milk, 
salmon, &c., are packed), placed in some sheltered corner 
and each covered with a sheet of glass, to be gradually 
removed as the seedlings gain strength, these being finally 
tranplanted to where they are to flower. Yet another plan 
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is to sow in the open ground (in a well-prepared and shel- 
tered bed, of course) at the end of this month or early in 
May. China Asters, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, &c., do 
very well in this way. Plant out shrubby Calceolarias 
and Pentstemons in good rich soil. Sow seeds of 
Vegetable Marrows, Gourds, and Ridge Cucumbers ina 
gentle heat. Pot off Tomatos for outdoor culture. 

B. 


THE COMING WEEES WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 4h 
to May 11th. 


Made temporary places with boards and straw hurdles 
for hardening off bedding plants. It is too soon to plant 
tender things out yet ; but some of the pits and frames 
can be cleared in this way for Cucumbers and Melons. 
Sowed Ne Plus Ultra and Walker’s Perpetual Peas. There 
may be late Marrow Peas as good as these, but there are 
none better for supplying a family. Planted early Celery. 
If the weather is very dry the soil is moistened the day be- 
fore, and the plants set out in the morning and watered 
immediately. Disbudded Peaches on walls. I am spread- 
ing the work over several weeks. This is the best course. 
I shall not remove the cover altogether till next week. 
We are never altogether safe from frost till the 20th of 
May, and hardly then, It is in the exceptional years that 
the unwary suffer damage to their trees and crops. Went 
over Tomatos in houses to remove side shoots and train 
leaders. Tomatos are not all profit ; there is a good deal 
of labour to be reckoned with, and there is certainly more 
disease to combat than there used to be before Tomato- 
growing became so general. Soot, lime, and salt are useful 
cleansing agents to mix with the soil in Tomato-houses. 
Neither wireworms nor ecelworms will face these things, and 
the fungoid family are held in check by them. Moved 
young Cyclamens to cold pits. Cinerarias also from this to 
October will be grown in pits or frames. I usually place 
the frames for Cinerarias and Primulasin the shade during 
the hot weather in summer. Pruned back Genistas and 
some other hard-wooded plants which have done blooming 
and placed them in a pit, where they will be syringed every 
fine day. This will encourage growth and keep off red- 
spider. Hoed among the young crops in the kitchen 
garden. Cleared several beds of spring flowers, and pre- 
pared for the ‘‘ Geraniums” and other summer-flowering 
things. Put sticks to Sweet Peas. Pricked off a lot of 
seedling Ferns in boxes. Shall keep them close and 
shaded for 4 time till they get established. Divided and 
repotted double Primulas. Shifted a number of Hollies 
toform groups in shrubbery. Repotted a lot of Orchids 
just beginning to grow. A few which did not require 
repotting have been surfaced with fresh Sphagnum. 


FERNS. 


FILMY FERNS. 


Frumy Ferns are very handsome, and can with 
safety be grown without artificial heat. 
this reason it is surprising that their culture is 
not more generally adopted, for some of the 
kinds, such as Todea superba, are amongst the 


For 


most beautiful Ferns in cultivation. They 
require a temperature different to that of our 
ordinary greenhouses ; and should be grown in 
a small structure entirely by themselves, but 
this can be easily done, as they withstand a 
considerable amount of cold, and many species 
are very useful for growing in Wardian cases. 
In one or two establishments around London 
these plants are remarkably well grown, and in 
a private collection at Laurie Park, Sydenham, 
the residence of Mr. C. Dorman, this family is 
finely represented. They have been grown 
during the past severe winter without any pro- 
tection whatever, and are at the present moment 
in fine condition. I have also seen these Ferns 
in other places completely embedded in ice, and 
providing the foliage be kept in the usual wet 
condition no harm will happen to the fronds, 
but should they become frozen in a dry state 
injury is inflicted. They enjoy an abundance 
of water, and should be sprinkled often with a 
fine rosed watering-can, with all the sunshine 
excluded from them ; but although they enjoy 
the shade, the place must not be made too dark. 
Amongst the most beautiful must be mentioned 
T. superba, T. pellucida, T. Fraseri, Hymeno- 
phyllum asplenioides, H. nitens, H. cruentum, 
H. flexuosum, and H. multifidum. Trichomanes 
radicans (the beautiful Killarney Fern) and its 
many varieties, T. reniforme, &c., all form a 
lovely group. Ba nh 





Fern-growing in Malta.—I shall be 
much obliged if you will tell me how to grow 
Ferns on vases, as is done in Malta, and brought 
to England with them on vases? What par- 
ticular Fern is used, and how put on? Any 
information will oblige.—FLOoRENCE. 

*,” The vases or bottles around which Ferns 
are grown in Malta are made of very porous 
materials. They are first covered with a coating 
of damp clay, about 4 inch thick, which is kept 
constantly moist by the water escaping through 
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the pores of the bottle or vase, not in quantity | distinct red, I believe. Such varieties as Hen- | few inches below the ordinary level for the two- 
suflicient to produce a drip, but enough to keep | dersoni and Leichtlini have been termed red, | fold purpose of adding better material and that 
the earth and plants fresh at all times. The | but they do not very materially differ from vio- | the plants should be, so to speak, in a sunken 
best Fern, and the one usually employed, is the | lacea in colour, especially in the reddish tints | bed. Before re-filling with the better soil it 
common Adiantum Capillus-veneris, which is | seedlings will produce. In all cases, however, | will be an advantage to add a layer of cow- 
provided with rhizomes, which in time take | the flowers have more of violet or purple in| manure, and above this some 9 inches or so of 
possession of the whole surface of the clay, and | them than red; hence there is a good deal to | old potting-soil. Insert the plants in this and 
bind it together. It is by far the best to use | do ere true reds result. All the same, the pre- | make them moderately firm, giving ‘a thorough 
very little seedlings, and plant them about | sent best forms are most beautiful and create | watering when the work is eompleted. The 
2 inches apart every way ; but if these cannot | masses of colour that in the spring are exceed- | lights should be shaded rather heavily, but on 
be easily procured, small pieces of rhizomes, | ingly attractive. Asa rule, where it be practi-| dull, close days and at night they should be 
with rootlets freshly detached from the plants, | cable, it is best to plant high, as the plants are | removed. Frequent sprinkling overhead in hot 
will also answer the same purpose ; but seed- | impatient of moisture hanging about them. weather will help the plants much, and when 
lings are best. When once planted, the only A. GR&cA, of which we give an illustration, | growing freely, weak liquid-manure may be 
requirement of the said bottles or vases consist | has brighter coloured flowers than A. purpurea, | given overhead once a week. Thua treated, 
in being kept supplied with water, which is | but, as the figure shows, makes a pretty display, | and assuming healthy plants are obtained at the 
poured into them and not around them. ‘They | especially on the rock garden, covering a rocky | start, this Primrose will assume a vigour in the 
should be hung in a light and airy place. ledge or corner. A. D. | course of a few months that will surprise those 
who have in vain endeavoured to grow it in the 
ordinary way. i vcd 



























THE DOUBLE CRIMSON PRIMROSE, 


Tus is by no means frequently seen in gardens 
in the southern counties, and even in the north, 
where it seems to do somewhat better, it is 
very often in poor condition. In some parts of 
Scotland and Ireland the plant appears to do 
fairly well, and in the main probably from one 
or other of these localities, or both, comes the 
supplies that year by year are distributed 
among English gardens. That it requires a 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AUBRIETIAS. 


I am frequently surprised to find how little 
Aubrietias are grown in private gardens, Were 
we limited to the old forms of purpurea and 
Campbelli, such total lack of interest in these 
very beautiful hardy creeping plants might be 
understood. There seems to be some sort of im- 
pression that Aubrietias trans- 
plant badly. That may be so 
in the case of small plants, but 
if cuttings be inserted thickly 
under a hand-light in thespring, 
or, simpler still, seed be sown, 
it is very easy to have a good 
stock of plants in the autumn 
to lift and plant out where 
needed to give a good mass of 
colour in the spring. Certainly 
Aubrietias do best when planted 
where they may grow as the, 
like, especially on the margins 
of stone or rubble work, as they 
are particularly fond of the cool 
clean base which such material 
affords. One of the best ex- 
amples of what Aubrietias could 
do in this way used to be seen at 
Ealing Park, where they grew 
down over rough rockwork to a 
depth of 2 feet or 3 feet and 
produced in the spring a charm- 
ing effect, whilst all the summer 
and winter a bright green cover- 
ing was produced. 

' Bat many gardeners prize 
hardy plants of this description 
for the facility with which they 
may be transplanted and the 
effect they produce in masses in 
the spring. The Aubrietias are 
naturally long and thin, going 
down deep, and doubtless are 
most at home when they can 
penetrate into fissures such as are found in rock- 
work, natural orartificial. For that reason per- 





Dwarf Irises of the I. pumila class, when 
the varieties selected are of good colour, are 
very handsome if planted in good bold masses 
in the garden. The richly-coloured kinds, as 
atro-purpurea, ccerulea, very pretty sky-blue 
shade, and J. olbiensis atro-ccerulea, are the 
best to select, as they are extremely effective as 
edgings to beds or in other ways, the growth 
dwarf and almost hidden with the wealth of 
flowers. The dirty white and pale yellow- 
flowered varieties should be avoided. One sees 
them at the exhibitions, but they are poor 
things, not effective and showy as the deep blue- 
coloured forms. These types of Iris are not 
sufficiently planted in gardens. They are not 
difficult to grow, and in ordinary soil spread 
freely, whilst they flower at a time when one 
wants bright masses of colour. 


Diseased Lilium candidum.-—I should 
be much obliged if you could tell me what it is 
that affects my L. candidum, as per enclosed ? 
| have tried every remedy I can think of with- 
out avail for the last two years. Sometimes 
they grow to 1} feet or 2 feet high before they 
go off. On the same border I have beautiful 
clumps that flower well within a few yards of 
another group that appears flourishing, and 
then is suddenly seized in the way of this sample. 
I have dug up the bulbs, hoping to find an 
insect, but never see any but ants. Are they the 
destroyers? I have left the clumps untouched, 
I have shifted their positions, changed the soil, 
and would do anything to save my favourites if 
I only knew how. Is it possible that woodlice 
attack them at a certain stage of growth? If 
so, what would annihilate them? I shall be 
truly grateful if you can put me in the right way 
of disposing of such a destructive enemy to 
such a sweet flower.—M. Rovqunrtrs. 








Our Reapers’ InLusrrations: Aubrietia graca. 
sent by Mr. G. Lushington, Brockenhurst, Cobham, Surrey. 


From a photograph *,” The specimen forwarded was attacked by 


a fungus which has in some districts played 
such havoc with this beautiful Lily that its eul- 
ture has been discontinued. The pest is a near 


sort of special treatment to grow it well in this ally to the Potato fungus, and, like that, makes 





long roots, and will transplant very well. The 








country there can be little doubt, inasmuch as 
it rarely survives the same treatment that 
appears to suit the double white or double lilac. 
In itself it is too rare to sacrifice in quantity, 
and unless guided by previous experience, I 
would not suggest planting it wholesale in the 
open. In the neighbourhood of London I‘ have 
| never been able to grow it in a satisfactory 
| manner unless protected by a frame, and while 
this may appear a troublesome and expensive way 
to some, it seems to be the only way not only of 
growing it, but of flowering it and establishing 
it also. Where this is accomplished it seems to 
me to fully repay the trouble it may have 
entailéd, There need be no elaborate or costly 
arrangement made for it ; on the contrary, any 
spare light may be utilised for the purpose, 
and a few pieces of board will form the 
sides. All the better if the boards do not fit 
to a nicety, as this will permit of a certain 
amount of air to the plants. I think one of the 
most essential points is a moist atmosphere, 
and where the plants are enclosed in some rude 
frame-work, this is. the more easily attained. 
Shade, of course, in common with all the race, 
is a very necessary item, and in selecting a suit- 
able spot for this plant the above fact should 
be borne in mind, and if a rather low and moist 
position exists in the garden, so much the better. 
On the other hand, where no such place existed, 
I have more than once taken out the soil a 


haps they donottransplant well, but young plants 
from cuttings or seeds have not developed such 


bunchy or tufted nature of the plants alsofits them 
well for transplanting, and if, when this work is 
performed, the roots be shortened back some- 
what, they produce better clusters of fibrous 
roots close home, which so much accord with 
the short, dense growth of the plants. Whilst 
Aubrietias are so hardy, that in my experience 
they seldom die from frost, yet the growths often 
are killed back by severe frost ; but no sooner 
is the frost gone than they break up again with 
wonderful reproductiveness, and are only a week 
or two later in blooming than would have been 
the older growth had it remained uninjured. 
The older sorts, such as those named previously, 
seeded but very little. Some of the stronger- 
growing, larger-flowered, and altogether more 
effective varieties seed freely. That is particu- 
larly the case with the variety named violacea, 
of which I have had tufts 20 inches across, 
literally masses of violet-purple flowers early in 
the spring and then as full of seed-pods later. 
Seed almost invariably reproduced the parent 
variety, certainly always in size of flower and 
robustness of growth, but varying slightly 
in shade. Then, by dint of following up the 
richest colours and selecting the reddish tints, 
it would be possible in time to obtain a good 





rapid headway when once it attacks a group of 
plants. Various remedies have been suggested 
and employed with more or less encouraging re- 
sults; but it is indeed difficult, and in some 
places quite impossible, to effect a permanent 
cure, for the disease is liable to make its appear- 
ance at any time, and transform an apparently 
flourishing group into a decayed mass. A change 
of position and soil, such as your correspondent 
has unsuccessfully carried out, is the best 
remedy that can be suggested, and, of course, 
the precaution should be taken of burning all 
the decayed stems and foliage. Still, the fact 
remains that many successful cultivators are 
completely beaten by this Lily, while perhaps 
in the immediate neighbourhood grand masses 
flower year after year in eottage gardens, as if 
the disease was a thing unknown. In some 
seasons the disease is far more prevalent than 
in others. It is, foo, not limited to L. candi- 
dum, but occurs, though not to the same extent, 
on L. speciosum and L. auratum, and occasion- 
ally L. umbellatum or davuricum is attacked. 


300.—Christmas Roses. — Christmas 
Roses last longer in a thriving condition when 
they are planted out in a good deep and fairly 
light soil than when grown in large pots or tubs. 
When the roots are restricted the soil about 
them gets sour after the third or fourth year, 
and then they decline in vigour, Except in a 
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very favourable soil and position, I think it 
desirable to take up and divide them every fourth 
year, and to give a change of soil to a depth of 
18 inches. In my heavy soil I find they do best 
where I add to the bulk quite half of vegetable 
mould, which is obtained from the rotted refuse 
of the garden. The roots, I find, take to this 
more quickly after it has laid in a heap twelve 
or more months, than they do the ordinary 
stable-manure, and will then grow to a greater 
depth. Given a suitable depth of the kind 
of soil I have mentioned, I then find Christmas 
Roses will grow as well in a position fully 
exposed to the sun as in partial shade. It 
is just a question of sufficient depth of a 
suitable soil. Where the ground has not 
been suitably prepared and is not very deep, 
they do better ia a shady place. There are two 
seasons in the year when Christmas Roses bear 
removing better than at other times—these are 
the months of August and March ; but according 
to my experience, the first-mentioned month is 
the best. That appears tobe the time of year when 
the roots are more active, and for that reason 
they get quickly established in the new soil, and 
consequently flower fairly well the following 
season. If the plants are taken up and divided 
in March just as the new leaves begin to show 
themselves, they invariably establish themselves 
quickly ; but the first season after being dis- 
turbed they require well watering at the roots 
in dry weather, and a thick layer of horse- 
droppings spread over the roots every spring 
helps them immensely.—J. C. C 


Emperor Daffodil.—This is one of the 
best Trumpet Daffodils that I know of. I lately 
saw a large bed of it in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
which had a delightful effect, as the bed was on 
Grass, which showed the rich yellow flowers to 
full advantage. There is a splendid contrast of 
colour between the glaucous leaf of the Daffodil 
and the flower. This Daffodil is very beautiful 
in a mass, but equally so in clumps, as the flowers 
are large and bold. It is a variety of very 
strong growth, an1 certainly one of the finest of 
the Trumpet kinds. —F. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SOILS FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tun approach of the period for potting these 
plants finally reminds us that we must be pre- 
pared in the matter of some suitable compost. 
A great number of growers, those who have very 
extensive collections as well as the smaller 
amateur cultivator, find a difficulty in obtaining 
the good yellow fibry loam so eagerly sought. 
They must, therefore, get the best to be had in 
each individual case, and if the same be of in- 
different character, try by general good manage- 
ment to make up for the want of what we 
imagine to be the proper soil. I would say here 
that success is the more likely to result from 
constant daily attention to the plants, such as 
watering when required, than from any par- 
ticular mixture of soils. The best compost pro- 
curable may be rendered unfit for the roots to 
travel in by becoming sour through over- 
supplies, or the roots may suffer if an insufficient 
quantity be given, whereas a thoughtful and 
careful cultivator will produce healthy plants in 
almost any soil. Most persons agree that Chrys- 
anthemums prefer a rich compost of a loamy 
character, and yet I know one grower, who 
annually exhibits remarkably fine blooms of the 
Japanese sorts, that is not at all particular in 
the matter, using a compost little better than one 
would get from a refuse-heap. This person 
depends, as I have hinted, upon proper care 
in watering, and feeding with manures later in 
the year. He is assisted by an excellent locality, 
and has a good supply of rain-water ; but he is 
strong in his opinion that Chrysanthemums will 
‘grow in anything.” I would not go so far as 
that, but I would repeat that proper daily 
attention to the various wants of the plants is of 
far greater importance than any fancy mixture 
of soils. 

Loam is the first part, and should form about 
two-thirds of the Chrysanthemum compost ; 
now this varies, so much so that in hardly two 
localities is it alike in quality. I have never 
seen loam of such good quality as that obtained 


from the hills of South Wales where sheep are’ 


fed. The turf is cut 2 inches in thickness, and 
is so full of fibre that one might compare it to a 


summer and autumn. 
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door-mat. When such turf as this is obtained 


about three months before required for use we 
Ferns 
grew splendidly in the loam mentioned, also 
Azaleas, and other subjects for which peat is 


get a perfect Chrysanthemum-loam. 


generally recommended. Such turf, however, 


is not plentiful, especially in the neighbourhood 
of London, which is one of the strongholds of 


Chrysanthemum culture. The loam mostly used 
for miles around the capital is that from the 
Banstead Downs. How long this source will 
last I do not know; but even now we find a 
greater quantity of stones and rubbish in it than 
we would wish, and very little fibre. It is of a 
light character, of a soft texture, and a capital 
root-medium ; but it does not possess any very 
lasting properties, and for this reason it is 
necessary to be very generous in applying 
manures for the roots to feed on during late 
The turfy Grass and soil 
cut from the sides of country roads makes a very 
good soil if allowed to stand in a heap until the 


coarse Grass is rotted. This may be obtained 


where expense is studied, and excellent results 


should follow, or compromise the matter by 
mixing half and half of the better loam and 
this. When preparing the loam break it up in 


preference to passing it through a sieve, so that 
the fibre is retained. By far the best way is 


to let it all pass through one’s hands, pulling 
the fibre in pieces, and casting aside all rubbislt 
as we proceed. The next important part of the 
compost is 


MANURE.—One cannot recommend anything 


better than horse-droppings for any kind of 
soil. These are best laid aside in a shed in a 
shallow heap to get dry without losing their 
virtues by fermenting. Cow-manure is generally 
too cold in its nature to be used. For very 
light sandy loams, however, such is not at all 
bad ; but it should be prepared by allowing it 
to remain under cover until dry and crumbling, 
then pass it through a sieve. The ordinary 
manure of a spent hot-bed I would not use—at 
least, not for the feeding properties contained ; 
but it is useful as a means of lightening heavy 
loams. 
mould is much to be preferred. Manure from 
a large heap to be employed in vegetable grow- 
ing is seldom used for potting unless it be pre- 
viously put into a shed and kept dry. In such 
a case it may be sifted, and is first-rate 
material for Chrysanthemum culture. 


For the latter purpose, again, leaf- 


LEAF-MoULD is a useful ingredient in the 


plant’s smaller stages, but except to lighten 
heavy clayey loams, and to assist in keeping 
them porous, it must not be used to any great 
extent in the later potting. 
form are most valuable for mixing with the 
compost. The plan of using 4-inch or 4-inch 
sizes at the bottom of the pots for providing 
drainage as well as food has been found to work 
successfully, but so many failures have come 
under my notice through this practice that I 
have ceased to recommend it. The difficulty is to 
get the properly-prepared article. Many are 
sold without the fatty covering being removed 
by a boiling process, so that instead of a gradual 
decay caused by moisture and the roots we get 


Bones in some 


a putrified mass, which destroys everything in a 
living state. Bone-flour is an excellent form to 
use this manure. It is steady in action, and 
tends to a firm growth in the stems. Bones 
reduced to a state of fine powder are a valuable 
manure, and, both for mixing with the compost 
now and top-dressing later on, may be recom- 
mended. Soot is powerful, but it is wise not to 
mix any with the soil. This agent may be better 
employed in a liquid state. At one time oyster- 
shells. were considered of great importance ; 
they are certainly valuable, as they contain 
lime, therefore have the effect of assisting feed- 
ing properties of the soil and keeping it sweet 
andopen. Thisis a capital material for draining 
the pots. Sand is necessary in the case of 
heavy soils, but only to keep them open. Sand 
tends to make soils poor if used too heavily. 
The grit from roads is an excellent material, and 
I prefer it to silver sand. This seems to bind 
together the parts of light soils, and keeps that 
of a heavy texture porous. Thevarious fertilisers 
sold are useful for mixing with the compost, 
although rather costly. We know from ex- 
perience, however, that the better known, such 
as Thomson’s and Beeson’s manures, are highly 
beneficial in the production of a solid growth in 
Chrysanthemum plants. 

It may be well to add a word or two as to the 
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proportion of each part of soil. Loam, being 
the staple, should form two-thirds. The other 
third may be horse-manure and leaf-mould in 
equal parts. To 1 bushel add a peck of grit or 
sand, and bones in one or more of the forms 
suggested up to 21b. With the lighter sandy 
loams, grit will be required in lesser quantity, 
and it is better not to use much leaf-mould. 
The fertilisers may be mixed with the soil in 
the proportion of 1 1b. to a bushel. Personally, 
I prefer bones in the soil to these, which have 
greater effect when used as top-dressing. 
Charcoal is excellent in composts of a heavy 
clayey nature. 

It is wise to prepare the soil a few weeks 
before being required for use. There is then 
time to work it into a medium state of moisture, 


neither very wet nor too dry, and the parts may 
be well mixed by turning the compost occa- 
sionally. H. 8. 





Japanese Chrysanthemums (4 


Reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED).—AIl kinds 
of Japanese Chrysanthemums will not do on the 
cutting-down system. 
Viviand Morel and Charles Davis, come best 
on the terminal buds without cutting down. A 
few varieties should be stopped in March, and 
some as late as April. It would occupy a good 
deal of space to go fully into the subject here, 


The varieties you name, 


—_—_ 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


—_— 


BORONIAS. 


THoucu the genus Boronia is by no means an 
extensive one, the flowering season of its 
members is spread over a considerable period, 
for quite early in the new year we have the 
deliciously fragrant blossoms of B. megastigma, 
a pretty and interesting, though by no means 
showy species. : 
brownish-purple outside and greenish-yellow 
within. Their fragrance is so pronounced that 
a few blossoms will make their presence noticed 
throughout a good-sized structure. 
species we have the comparatively new B. 
heterophylla, whose rosy-carmine-coloured blos- 
soms are produced in such profusion that the 
whole plant is quite a mass of these bright- 
coloured flowers. The blooms are slightly fra- 
grant, but to nothing like the same extent as in 


The blossoms of this are 


After this 


B. megastigma. If the foliage is at all roughly- 


handled, the perfume therefrom is by no means 
pleasant, and quite overpowers the sent of the 


blossoms. Asa succession to B. heterophylla we 
have the more vigorous-growing B. elatior, 
which was at one time very generally cultivated. 
It can be readily grown in the shape of neat 
little, freely-branched bushes, somewhat up- 
right in habit, and clothed with bright green 
pinnate leaves, while the flowers are of a rosy- 
red colour. These are less globose in shape than 
those of B. heterophylla, but, like them, droop- 


ing in character and borne for some distance 


along the shoots. This is one of the latest flower- 
ing of the entire genus. Other species far less 
popular than the three above-mentioned are B. 
pinnata, with deep pink blossoms, and the 


distinct B. serrulata, whose clusters of bright 


rosy-pink flowers are very attractive. 


—_— 


302.-How to grow Freesias to per- 
fection.—The principal point in the manage- 
ment cf Freesias is to mature the bulbs properly. 
Too often, however, a8 soon as the plants go out, 
of flower the pots are placed in some out-of-the- 
way corner and for the most part neglected, if 
not forgotten altogether, until it is time to repot 
the bulbs again. To get the bulbs in good 
condition, so that they will flower next year, 
the plants require as much care after they go 
out of flower as before—by which I mean 
they need the warmth of an ordinary green- 
house, and to have a position where they can 
get sufficient light and air; but the most impor- 
tant matter is to give them sufficient root mois- 
ture regularly until the foliage turns quite 
yellow. After that the pots may be laid on 
their sides anywhere until next August, 
when it will be time to repot them. 
‘‘ Welshman” treated his Freesias all right at 
first, but it was a mistake to take them into a 
temperature of 60 degs. when they had only 
been potted nine weeks. The middle of 
December is quite soon enough to giv? 
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them more warmth than an ordinary green- 
house affords. As a matter of fact, the best 
results are obtained when they are not forced. 
When brought on in a greenhouse temperature 
| the number of flowers is greater, and the 
| individual blooms are larger. Ten bulbs are too 
many for a 6-inch pot. They would be too 
crowded. Seven would be quite enough for a 
pot of the diameter you mention. The Ixias 
and Gladioli are dying from the same cause as 
| tie Freesias—too much heat and insufficient air. 
Another year keep them cooler, and on a shelf 
| near the glass.—J. C. C. 

Mignonette in pots.—Please tell me how 
to grow Mignonette in pots? I have no green- 
house, but a cold frame. I want some good 
pots full of fine Mignonette all summer and 
| autumn.—CHEVAL. 

* * With the aid of the cold frame you may 
| have good pots of Mignonette through the sum- 
| mer andautumn. The pots must be clean and 
well-drained, and very firmly filled with a com- 
post consisting of two-thirds good loam and one- 
third leaf-mould or old manure, with enough old 





The Butterfly Orchid (Phalenopsis Stuartiana). 


plaster and sand to keep it sweet and porous. 
The soil cannot be made too firm. Sow the seeds 
thinly, and thin them to five plants, leaving, of 
course, the strongest. Use 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
Sow in the frame now, but from the end of May 
till September the pots may stand in the open- 
air on a coal-ash bed. 

The Tuberose.—For late bloom, with 
strong, sound bulbs, heat is not necessary, pro- 
vided there is no excess of moisture. To get 
bloom in September and later, I pot firmly in 
sound loam, with a little coarse sand early in 
May, placing the pots in a cold frame, giving 
one watering if the soil is dry to settle it firmly 
round the roots, and not watering again for 
some weeks, when roots will have been made, 
and the top-growth is just pushing up. The 
year 1893 being warm, frame protection was 
not given. The only difficulty is excess of 
moisture at the start, and to be on the safe side 
under glass ina cold frame is the safest place, 
as roots must be made in advance of the foliage. 
By growing in this way growth is robust, as the 
lights may be removed in a few weeks, or the 
plants plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre under a north 
wall. There is little gain in keeping the bulbs 


to» long out of the soil, as if potted and kept | 








on the dry side they do not shrivel, and growth 
later on can be retarded by placing the plants 
in the open. Last season some bulbs potted in 
May flowered in the open, never having had 
protection of any kind, thus showing that strong 
bottom-heat is not essential for the American 
varieties. The African form I do not like, the 
Pearl being the best, —C. 





ORCHIDS. 


ee 


THE BUTTERFLY ORCHID (PHALA- 
NOPSIS STUARTIANA). 


OnLy a few decades ago there was but one 
Butterfly Orchid known to commerce, and for 
many years new varieties were added very 
sparingly. At the present time close upon fifty 
different sorts are cultivated in our gardens, con- 
sisting of species, varieties, andhybrids, many 
of the last being natural crosses, whilst others 
have been raised at home. The plant here 
figured, introduced by Messrs. Hugh LowandCo., 


Showing how it grows naturally. 


of Clapton, about fourteen years ago, is one of 
the most beautiful species we have, and is well 
worthy of a place in every collection. It was 
first discovered in the Island of Mindanao, one 
of the Philippine group, by Mr. Boxall, growing 
so close to the seashore that often it was sprayed 
by the salt water during very stormy weather. 
This island has become noted as the home of 
many exceedingly beautiful and rare plants, for 
besides this lovely species the following are 
also found in this place: Phaleenopsis Mariz, 
P. Sanderiana, Aérides Lawrenceanum, A. 
Sanderianum, Vanda Sanderiana, &c. Phale- 
nopsis Stuartiana is, like the other members of 
this genus, epiphytal, and requires strong 
heat and plenty of moisture in the atmos- 
phere. The best material for growing this 
species in is fresh Sphagnum Moss, which must 
not under any consideration be allowed to be- 
come sour or stagnant. Phalenopsids succeed 
best when grown in Teak baskets suspended 
from the roof of the house, and must be shaded 
from the sun, otherwise the foliage, which is of 
a thick and sappy nature, will become greatly 
disfigured. The house in which these plants 
are cultivated should be kept from the begin- 
ning of May at a temperature ranging from 



































75 degs. to 80 degs. Fahr. in the daytime, and 
not lower than 70 degs. during the night until 
the end of November, when it should be gradu- 
ally allowed to fall to 65 degs. or 70 degs. in the 
daytime and 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night. 
Much benefit will be derived by sprinkling salt 
about the floor, say about once a week, and 
occasionally watering the sides of the house, 
stages, &c., with liquid cow-manure. At all 
times a moist atmosphere must be maintained. 
The leaves of Phaleenopsis Stuartiana are 
from 8 inches to 1 foot in length, and 3 inches 
or 4 inches broad. When young they are spotted 
with greyish-green, but this often disappears 
with age, when they become of a deep green 
colour on the upper side, and purplish-red 
underneath. The scape is long and drooping, 
often branched, and produces flowers in abun- 
dance. The individual blooms are from 2 inches 
to 24 inches in diameter, dorsal sepals white, 
with a few faint rosy spots at the base, the top 
half of the lateral sepals being of the same 
colour, while the lower portion is of a pale 
yellow, heavily spotted and marked with rich. 
crimson, and having a creamy shade. The 
petals are much larger than the sepals, white, 
with a few very small rosy spots near the base. 
The lip is three-lobed, the side lobes of the 
same colour as the petals, but more heavily 
spotted, whilst the front lobe is yellow with 
large spots of purplish-crimson, and terminated 
by two appendages of a yellowish colour. These 
atter are in some varieties slightly spotted. 
[his species is very free flowering, producing its 
beautiful and delicate-looking blossoms during 
she winter months. As many as forty well- 
leveloped blooms have been seen on one spike. 
In its growth and shape of flowers it much 
cesembles P. Schilleriana, which is a very 
suitable companion to it. It is very gratifying 
to notice that the taste for Phalzenopsids 
icreases each year, and as their individual 
cequirements are better known they are sure to 
become more yopular than they are at present, 
M. 





‘ ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESI, 


[urs is a beautiful cool-house Orchid, and 
reing of dwarf habit is especially adapted for 
small collections. It produces pretty blooms 
during the winter months, when all flowers, 
sspecially white, are most valued. They are 
arge, considering the size of the plants, 
measuring generally about 2 inches in diameter, 
with fine broad sepals and petals. These are 
borne upon scapes 6 inches or more in length, 
asually four to six upon a raceme. The sepals 
and petals are pure white, with several trans- 
verse bars of deep reddish-brown at the base, 
the broad lip being also white. C. Cervantesi 
is a native of Guatemala and Mexico, where 
itis found over a very large area, and as is 
agually the case with Orchids, which extend over 
large tracts of country, they are found to vary 
considerably in the colours of their flowers. 
Thus we have of this pretty little species several 
listinct varieties, such as ‘‘decorum,” which 
bears a very large bloom with all the segments 
much broader, and the markings of deep purple 
instead of reddish-brown, as in the species. A 
fine contrast to the white-flowered varieties is 
the one named ‘‘ roseum,” in which the blooms 
are of a pretty shade of bright rose, with the 
usual markings at the base of the sepals and 
petals. Besides these, there are several others, 
some with the flowers spotted all over, but the 
above mentioned are the more distinct and 
common kinds. The plant seldom attains more 
than about 6 inches to 8 inches in height, the 
small bulbs being well furnished with leaves. 
Many cultivators grow this plant wellupon blocks 
and in pots, but I havehad the finest specimens in 
small shallow pans, with pieces of wire attached, 
so that they may be constantly suspended close 
to the roof. In this position they receive as 
much light as possible, which is essential to 
their well doing, and it also allows more space 
on the stages for other plants of larger dimen- 
sions. These should be potted in fibrous peat 
and living Sphagnum Moss, and at no time 
must they be allowed to suffer through drought, 
although during the winter months much less 
moisture, both in the atmosphere and at the 
roots, is necessary, than in the summer, when 
the plants are in full vigour. “OC. P. YT.” will 
also find this mode of culture best suited for 
O. Rossi. M. B. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


CLEMATIS VITALBA, OR TRAVELLER'S 
JOY. 


OTHER species of the Clematis are admittedly 
beautiful’ in various forms and ways, but they 
do not for simple beauty surpass this-—one of the 
commonest of all. I saw it last year thriving 
amazingly well just outside of Folkestone (on the 
Dover side), also between Sandown and Ventnor 
in the Isle of Wight, on what is known as the 
‘‘Landslip.” A hint might advantageously be 
taken when viewing it thus growing in a wild 
state, so as to avoid so much absurd formality 
and rule-of-thumb treatment with climbers of 
all kinds in gardens. Such climbers as the 
Traveller’s Joy, the Vine Bower (C. Viticella), 
as wellas C. Flammula, should be allowed plenty 
of scope. The Virginian Creeper is another in- 
stance of a similar kind. All of these rapid- 
growing climbers should be planted where there 
is room for them to grow ina wild, rampant 
fashion. Old and decrepit trees, dead or 
dying, instead of being removed 
after considerable tz ouble, could 
be appropriated to these clim- 





choice oftentimes runs too much in one groove. 
Cobzea scandens is a case in point ; this is often 
used to excess. Better employ the varie- 
gated form, save in the very worst of | 
situations, than too much of the type. This | 
is a free-growing climber in both its forms, | 
and may be considered as the last re-| 
source when all others fail to give satisfaction. 
For a damp wall nothing will surpass Ficus re- 
pens, whilst it will take years to outgrow itself. 
In the coolest of houses Lapageria rosea and L. 
alba should always find a home, an average | 
amount of shade being preferable to an excess of 
sunshine for their well-being. The Lapagerias 
are not only suited to roofs, but are likewise 
quite at home upon walls and for arches or 
columns. For suspending from the roof in the 
form of floral drapery, there is nothing to | 
surpass the hardier Tacsonias, of which T. | 
mollissima and T. pinnatistipula may be taken 

as good examples. With slightly more warmth 

T. Van Volxemi and T. insignis are both 

preferable. The Tacsonias prefer a warm, | 
sunny aspect rather than a shaded one, the roof | 
inevery case being best suited tothem. For | 
houses from which the frost is barely excluded 








bers with decided advantage. 
The common Ivy itself affords 
an instance of what is done in 
this way by Nature, and the 
same holds good with the Tra- 
veller’s Joy. Like many another 
hardy plant, this Clematis has 
what may be termed two sea- 
sons of beauty. First, there are 
the almost innumerable clusters 
of flowers, with which the 
foliage are most pleasing, if not 
showy. Later on there is the 
second stage, which is the more 
durable one, inasmuch as this 
phase of its beauty lasts a very 
long’ time—viz., the fruit or 
seed with its feathery appen- 
dage. In this stage it is very 
useful for large vase and basket 
arrangements during the season 
when flowers of a fresh charac- 
ter are not so easily obtainable. 
Such an example of tasteful 
grouping as that to be seen in 
the illustration which accom- 
panies this article commends 
itself, being suggestive of what 
should be done in this and 
similar cases. Free, informal 
arrangements never tire one in 
the same way that a stiff and 
formal massing together will do. 
It has taken a long time to 
impress this fact upon the 
minds of many who have charge 
of floral arrangements, but it is 
beginning to tell. The bowl or 
basket in which the Traveller’s 
Joy is seen arranged may have 
been an ornamental one, but 
that is quite immaterial, as any plain recep- 
tacle is equally as good in every way. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 


CiimBERs.—Conservatories attached to dwell- 
ing-houses should always be kept in the best 
possible condition. A great number of so-called 
plant structures are not really worth the name; 
they are oftentimes plant destroyers rather than 
plant conservators. The aim of the architect 
in many instances has been to make these struc- 
tures to conform too rigidly to the architecture 
of the house itself with an utter disregard of 
plant life. This makes the culture of plants in 
such instances a much more difficult matter, but 
probably this was deemed of secondary or minor 
importance by the builders. In any house that 
is termed a conservatory one of the first con- 
siderations should be that of selecting climbers 
suitable to the building. A conservatory may 
be in many respects ill-adapted to pot plants by 
reason of its loftiness, but when a climber once 
reaches the roof there is some possibility of 
satisfactory culture being arrived at, The use 


is. There is a good selection, it is true, but the 


of climbers should be far more general than it. 








Stand of Traveller's Joy (Clematis vitalba). 


Clematis indivisa and C. lobata are strongly 
recommended; so also is Lonicera semper- 
florens minor, all three being of free growth 
and invariably flowering well when not 
shaded heavily. Jasminum grandiflorum is 
a charming climber, imbued with the deli- 
cious perfume of its family. It succeeds best 
in a warm greeenhouse temperature, and as 
many conservatories answer to this, it may 
be planted with every prospect of success ; as 
it flowers in the winter, this is an additional 
recommendation. Mandevilla suaveolens only 
needs to have the frost excluded to ensure its 
well-being ; its charming white flowers are most 
agreeably perfumed. I well remember a plant 
of this climber which was growing in a green- 
house border, but which during the summer 
season used to find its way outside and flower 
there very well. Plumbago capensis requires 
all the sunshine possible if it is expected to 
flower well, a light house without any, or but 
the least possible amount of shade, being the 
better place for it. Where the Mandevilla is 
grown upon the roof the Plumbago may find a 
congenial spot next the glass on the sides 
where these are at all lofty. Jor very lofty 
houses climbers are in every way excellent. 
Such houses are not oftentimes shaded 





upon the exterior; hence by the judi- 
cious adaptation of climbers the same re- 
sult is attained from the interior. For such 
houses the Tacsonias, Bignonias (as B, Cherere), 
and several of the Acacias are splendid 
features. No lofty house should ever be left 
destitute of climbers of suitable kinds, nor 
should any wall be allowed to remain bare. 1 
must be a difficult case to deal with indeed if 
some climbers cannot be adapted to its special 
requirements. 

As conservatories are frequently lighted, 
some amount of regard must be had for the 
occupants by ventilation if gas be the lighting 
medium, so as to let the vitiated atmosphere 
escape. The modern adaptation of electric lighting 
to domestic purposes is a great advance over gas 
or oil as it pertains to conservatories, with far 
less risk of injury, whilst under the electric 
light the natural colours are to be seen to far 
better advantage. On the whole, it is preferable 
to plant out conservatory climbers ; pot-culture 
should be the last resource, the intermediary one 
being boxes or tubs. In the case of the hardiest 
of conservatory climbers, it is not even necessary 
to plant them inside ; they may frequently be 
planted outside, being brought 
into the house in the manner of 
Vines. Roses of climbing sorts 
could in this way be cultivated 
under glass with far better re- 
sults than if confined to inside 
borders. Conservatories at 
present destitute of climbers 
may become well furnished by 
the autumn by planting at 
once. Mere size of plants 
should not weigh in making a 
choice; healthy vigorous plants, 
even if not so large now, will 
give better results. G. 


Fiowers for a vase.—A 
very pretty arrangement of 
Daffodils that I lately saw was 
composed solely of Daffodils and 
Mahonia, commonly known as 
Berberis. These lightly arranged 
had a rich effect. ‘The bright 
yellow of the Daffodils shows 
up well against the rich 
brown of the Berberis ; not, of 
course, that dyed Mahonia 
which is so largely sold in the 
streets. One can easily detect 
this horrible dye, as it comes off 
on the fingers. I think it is 
quite as bad as having artificial 
foliage. It is a great mistake 
when arranging flowers to put 
too many im one vase, as a 
graceful effect is thereby lost. 
Daffodil flowers should always 
be gathered in the bud stage, 
as they then open in their full 
freshnessand beauty in the vase. 
—F. 








Spirzeea japonica mul- 

tiflora compacta. — This 

form of Spirza is rapidly superseding the old 

kind. It is compact in growth, and produces 

just as abundantly the feathery masses of 

flowers, which in the present variety are very 

dense and creamy-white in colour. Another 

Spireea of great value for early flowering is 8. 

astilboides, a free, graceful, and pleasing kind, 
of comparatively recent introduction. 


Thinning the shoots of herbaceous 
plants.—It is a good plan to thin the shoots 
where big patches are grown of such as tall- 

rowing Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Perennial 
Susitloweenl and other plants of this class. There 
are two advantages in thinning the shoots ; first, 
those that are allowed to remain get much 
stronger, and thereby keep more erect when in 
bloom, and the flower-heads are much larger. 
One large head has a much better effect than 
two small ones, and the plants are seen to 
better advantage when not crowded together. — 
J. 


Bulbous flowers with Stonecrop.—Although 
the spring showers are necessary, they often damage the- 
bulbous flowers by splashing them with soil. To remedy 
this, nothing is better than to carpet the ground with 
Stonecrop, Saxifrage, or some creeping close-growing 
plant. Daffodils, for instance, show well against the grev- 
toned Stonecrop, and the same carpet may be used fur 
beds of Tulips.—F. 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE BLENHEIM ORANGE. 


Tur great merits of Blenheim Orange, here 
illustrated, fully entitle it to the foremost posi- 
tion amongst our British Apples. What other 
Apple combines the properties of being equally 
adapted for cooking or dessert? And I daresay 
at Christmas-time no other Apple is hailed with 
greater satisfaction by our market salesmen, as 
good samples always command the _ highest 
prices in the market. Yet this Apple, some 
people say, we are not to plant because it is slow 
in coming into bearing ; a plausible excuse to a 
certain extent, I must admit, but what other 
Apple is there that bears with the same freedom 
when it has reached that state? The range of 
country over which old trees are scattered shows 
the esteem in which it is held. The fact is, the 
Blenheim, properly speaking, is not a garden, 
but an orchard tree. Cultivated as a pyramid 
or open bush it will not succeed, not even when 
worked on the dwarfing stocks, for it will not 
withstand restriction in the true sense 
of the word, this probably being the 
reason why the Blenheim is considered 
by some people nota desirable variety 
to plant. The Blenheim Orange is an 
orchard standard tree pure and simple. 
This, then, is the style in which to 
cultivate it, and even if there should 
be years of waiting, the waiting will 
not be in vain. In the strong loam of 
Herefordshire this variety grows won- 
derfully well, many of the trees being 
of huge dimensions, and the prodigious 
crops such trees will produce are also 
wonderfully good both in size and 
colour. In gathering this variety the 
mistake must not be made of gathering 
the fruits too early, for it is astonish- 
ing what size and colour will be taken 
on during the last ten days. At the 
time the Woolhope Society held their 
exhibitions at Hereford it was mar- 
vellous the fine fruits which used to 
be sent in from the surrounding dis- 
trict, many of the specimens reaching 
quite 1 lb. in weight. I am sure a 
score of acres planted with healthy 
standards would prove a_ profitable 
investment to landowners who may 
have the land to spare. If planted on 
Grass land the cost of protecting from 
ground game and cattle would only 
hiv» to be studied, and this only for 
the first few years. The Blenheim 
must not be considered a market 
grower’s or tenant’s tree where imme- 
diate returns are expected from the 
outlay incurred, but when owners of 
the land plant, or those who are re- 
sponsible form garden orchards, then 
ought the merits of this fine old Apple 
to be considered. An earlier return 
may be secured by grafting, for in 
three or four years, by adopting the 
method as practised in the western 
counties, fine trees capable of produc- 
ing a lot of fruit would soon be forth- 
coming. Old trees of inferior kinds, 
but of good shape, are selected, and instead of 
sawing off the branches to within a foot or two 
of the fork of the main trunk, almost every branch 
over an inch in diameter is left. On to this the 
grafts are put, often as many as fifty or more 
being placed on onetree. By this method large 
trees are very quickly formed. It is certainly 
the best method to adopt with the Blenheim, as 
with other varieties. I have had several trees 
under observation for the past four years, at 
which time they were grafted, and a casual 
observer would think that they were large 
bearing trees of many years’ growth, the long, 
healthy shoots being studded with fruit-buds. 
“¢ 


Culture of Vines.—I am an amateur 
Grape-grower. Three years ago I planted twelve 
young Vines, making a border of chopped turf, 
old lime, with halt-inch bones and a good 
dressing of guano. The growth last year was so 
strong that I allowed about a dozen buncher to 
stand on each Vine, and this year the majority 
have put out strong shoots, each of which has a 
large bunch of Grapes. One of the Vines, 
Buckland Sweetwater, is not fruiting, but 


| Would you grubit up? 
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puts out shoots like the enclosed. I should like 
to know what you think of it—what is wrong ? 
Do youadvocate top or 
bottom air? Ihave been giving top only. At 
present the Vines are looking very healthy, and 
are of great promise. I have already commenced 
thinning liberally. Last year I had a man who 
came to me as a professional gardener ; but am 
afraid he has spoilt allmy Grapes. He persisted 
in keeping the house closed, giving no air, but 
watered freely (syringed.) The Grapes were all 
spotted, and many shanked. I concluded it 
was from too much moisture and want of air in 
the house, and want of moisture to the roots, the 
border being very dry.—B. TURNER. 

*.* The Vine border was well prepared, and 
you should have got a fair crop this season ; but 
I fear you overtasked the Vines last season, a 
dozen bunches on Vines only planted two years 
being too many; half the number would have 
been ample. Do not grub up the Buckland 
Sweetwater, but let it have free play by growing 
the terminal shoots at the back of the house. 
This will encourage root action, and you may 





Our RRADERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: The Blenheim Orange Apple. 
a photograph sent by Mr. Brockholds, Clifton Hill, Garstang, 
Lancs. 


allow a little more lateral growth, and next | 


season a good crop will be obtained. The Vine 
when cropped too much in one year often sends 
out growths similar to yours. Stop such growth, 
only allowing the strongest shoots to remain. 
Give top air freely in fine weather, and bottom 
algo as growth increases, but not in cold windy 
weather. If your house is very moist, give a 
crack of air on the back ventilator at night, but 
cloge early, and damp all parts of house. Do 
not crop so heavily this year, and reduce the 
n«mber of bunches. The spotting was caused by 
excess of moisture, and the ventilation advised 
will prevent that; the shanking occurred 
through overcropping. Nowis the timetoremedy 
the evil, or I fear it will be permanent and the 
young Vines ruined. Reduce the bunches 
to six to a Vine, and allow the canes 
to carry an abundance of foliage, to encourage 
new roots ; also get as many new surface roots as 
possible by giving the soil a mulch of rich food. 
Allow the terminal shoots or ends to ramble at 
will, and give plenty of air in fine weather to 
promote a short-jointed growth. The advice 
you received last year was bad. Want of air, 


excessive moisture, and dry roots, with a dull 
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autumn, were a great trial to the Vines. See that 
the border is well soaked now, atid feed freely 
until the berries are colotring. When this 
occurs give more air, leave a little all night on 
the front ventilators, and more at the back, 
keeping the house drier by day. After cutting 
the bunches, water freely, and well ripen the 
wood by using fire-heat with plenty of air. Do 
not syringe the Vines overhead now, but damp 
down all parts of the house.—W. S. 





WORK IN THE AMATEUR’S VINERY. 


THERE is a great difference in the way in which 
amateurs manage their Vines. Some appear to 
grasp the details of management at once. There 
is, however, one common failing, and that is 
the Vines get overcropped, for which there is no 
exouse, as amateurs are often warned not to do 
so in the ‘* Weeks’ Work,” and at the same time 
instructed how many bunches constitute a full 
crop in a given space. At the present time 
there is much important work to be done to 
Vines that have not been forced into growth. 
In the first place, the young shoots 
will want thinning out, as where there 
are spurs on old Vines more shoots 
are sure to spring from them than are 
required, either to cover the wires or 
furnish a crop of fruit. The weakest 
of these should be broken away from 
the rods at once. Leave the strongest 
shoots, showing the best bunches. If 
the spurs on the rods are not more 
than 1 foot apart, one shoot to a spur 
only should be left. Where, however, 
there are thin spaces, two shoots may 
be necessary to cover the space on the 
wires ; but that is no reason why the 
bunch of Grapes should be left to de- 
velop on each, In the case of stron 
Vines many shoots will show two an 
three bunches on each. Remove all 
but one before the blossoms open. 
Having decided on the number of 
shoots to be left, the next step will be 
to get them tied down to the wires. 
This is work requiring care, and 
amateurs are advised not to attempt 
to bring down the shoots until there 
are two leaves showing above the 
bunch. The reason for this is that by 
that time there is not so much danger 
of the shoot breaking away from the 
rod by a little pressure. Stopping the 
shoots is another operation that re- 
quires judgment. It is not very im- 
portant whether there be two leaves 
or four left to develop above the bunch 
so long as there is room for them ; but 
when the growth is crowded pinch off 
the top of the shoots at the second 
joint, and treat all subsequent lateral 
be on by pinching it back to the 

rst joint. The management of the 
temperature is also a matter of import- 
ance, especially in houses in which no 
fire-heat is given. Good Black Ham- 
burgh and Sweet-water Grapes can be 
grown in ordinary summers without 
the aid of artificial heat, providing rea- 
sonable care is taken in ventilating the 
structure, so as to utilise as muchas possible the 
sun heat, During April the top ventilators 
should be opened, more or less, by 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and from the Ist of May until the 
early autumn they should be opened at 7 a.m., 
and they may be left until the thermometer in- 
dicates 85 degs., when a little more air may be 
added at the top. The front ventilators should 
not be opened until the heat reaches 90 degs. To 
make the best use of the sun’s power, close the 
house early enough to cause the temperature to 
rise to 95 degs. To do this no stated hour can 
be given as to the time to shut up the house, as 
so much depends on the outside temperature. 
With regard to syringing the Vines, it is best 
for amateurs not to do so after the shoots are 
6 inches long, but as the Vines require atmos- 
pheric moisture in hot weather, they can be 

iven all they want by damping the walls and 
Aocy two or three times a day. Where other 
plants are grown in the same house, it will be 
necessary, only in very bright weather, to damp 
down. With regard to the number of bunches 
left to form a crop, one bunch of fruit to every 
foot of rafter will be ample. 

J.C. C. 


From 
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| TREES AND SHRUBS. 





THE GUELDER ROSES (VIBURNUM). 







{ ' THERE are in cultivation about a dozen of the 
numerous species of Viburnum, but the dozen 

| kinds that are obtainable from nurseries may be 
further reduced by those who only wish to 
plant the finest in their gardens. Everyone 
knows the common Snowball-tree (V. Opulus 
} sterile), and with the possible exception of the 
Japanese V. plicatum (of whicha figure is here- 
with given), it is the finest of the genus that 
may be grown in a general way in English 
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gardens. The common Guelder Rose isa native 
shrub growing wild in hedges, particularly in 
damp places by streams and ditches. It is not 
very remarkable for beauty of flower, but its 
crimson-hued decaying foliage in autumn and 
its clusters of bright red berries entitle it to be 
placed among ornamental shrubs, though with 
' the multitude of other fine-flowering shrubs we 

have in gardens it should be planted only in 
| semi-wild places, by margins of streams, ponds, 
} 


= -S~< 


and other damp situations, ‘The true Snowball- 

tree, or Guelder Rose, is purely a garden 
§ shrub which has been cultivated in English 
gardens since the time of Gerard, who thought 
that the flowers were doubled by art. Such, 
however, is not the case, as the flowers are 
| not really double, but are all sterile or 
imperfect, and never bear fruit. This Snow- 


ball-tree is now one of the commonest 
: in shrubberies, where, however, it often 
has to struggle for existence with other 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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strong-growing shrubs, and seldom is its true 
beauty seen when so crowded. I+ is a really 
beautiful shrub in its natural growth, 
' reaching 10 feet or 12 feet in height 
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does not exist, and I recall to mind a very fine 
se: of it that used to flower every spring, from 

fteen to twenty years ago, against the herba- 
ceous ground wall at Kew on an eastern ex- 
posure. Those who have a vacant wall space 
should plant this shrub; they will not be dis- 
appointed. I should like to know how it behaves 
in Devonshire and other warm counties, and 
perhaps some readers in those favoured parts 
can tell us. 

THe WAYFARING-TREE (V. Lantana) which 
one sees wild in hedges, is really a very hand- 
some shrub or small tree, beautiful in spring 
with its ample heads of white flowers, and again 
in autumn, when the foliage dies off of a fine 
deep red tint. One need not have it quite in 
the garden, but rising out of boundary shrub- 
beries, and a similar position might be given to 
the North American species. 


THE EVERGREEN VIBURNUMS are best known 
by V. Tinus, the common Laurustinus, which 
is too well known to need description. There 
is not another shrub that is so persistent in 
flower, and even in the dead of winter one often 
sees it in bloom in company with Snowdrops and 
Winter Aconites. Of the varieties, the best, no 
doubt, is lucidum, from North Africa. It is not 
so hardy as the type, but where it thrives in 
southern and coast gardens it is an exceptionally 
fine shrub. About London it does not thrive 
well, neither do the varieties hirtum and stric- 
tum, though they make beautiful wall coverings, 
a form of gardening, unhappily, disappearing 
now. Another evergreen Viburnum suitable for 
walls, but not hardy enough to plant in the 
open, is the Japanese 

V. ODORATISSIMUM, or V. Awafulki, as it is 


ROSES. 


ROSE PESTS. 


No greater mistake can be made than to let 
insect. pests become established before waging 
war against them. It often happens that the 
few are not considered of sufficient importance 
to need the expense of time and insecticides to 
kill. This is wrong. All insect pests icrease 
with great rapidity, and it is the first few 
which are soon responsible for the countless 
numbers resulting from a few days’ neglect. A 
pest often prevalent at this season is a species 
of white fly attacking the lower side of the 
foliage. It eats it in much the same way as 
thrips and red-spider, causing similar light grey 
spots. These are larger than with thrips, and — 
do not seem so evenly placed. I have it both 
under glass and in the open. ‘The fly is almost 
as large as the green Rose-aphis; some are 
winged, some not. Unless we see that any 
insecticide comes into direct contact with the 
underside of the foliage they are not likely to 
be exterminated. Under glass I have been 
successful with a combination of fumigating 
and syringing. Rose-maggots are busy in some 
few spots and, unless carefully hand - picked, 
will do a large amount of damage. Gently 
squeeze all curled leaves between the thumb 
and finger just sufficiently to crush the insect. 
This can be done without much injury to 
foliage ; whereas the uncurling of young leaves 
takes much longer and often ends in much 
injury. A very litt e practice will soon enable 
one to discern between the leaves curled by 
insects and those. which are naturally closed 
from not being sufficiently advanced to expand, 
As these maggots drop from the plant when dis- 
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and forming a dense round-headed 
\ mass when planted, so that it can 

enjoy light and air all round it. 
Planted with other shrubs it should 

be grouped with those that come into 

flower about the same time, such as 

the late Lilacs, Weigelas, and Spirzas, 
( and it is often in flower at the same 
time as the scarlet Hawthorn, with 
which it forms a striking contrast. 
There is a form with variegated leaves, 
but it is not common, and the pigmy 
form, V. Opulus nanum, from more 
northern regions, is a suitable rock 
garden shrub and notrare in nurseries. 
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THE JAPANESE SNOWBALL-TREE (V. 
| plicatum) I should rank second to the 









turbed, it is a good plan to pick them over as 
quickly as possible and then well shake the 
plant. Where they are plentiful, this plan will 
secure several that would otherwise have been 
looked over. I would once more like to say a 
word in favour of our feathered friends and their 
valuable assistance in clearing Roses. In town 
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commoner kind, for though its flower- 
clusters are finer and more plentiful 
on the branches, it is not so graceful 
in growth, neither is it so hardy in 
all soils and climates. Yet V. plicatum ranks 






| shrubbery, but for covering walls, and there is no 
finer clothing for a north wall or where the sun 
seldom reaches than this beautiful Japanese plant. 
‘ So far as I know, the single or typical V. plicatum 
is not in cultivation here, though it is an ex- 
tremely fine shrub, as I saw it last May in 
hedgerows in Japan, where it, grows into a tall 
spreading bush. -The flat flower-clusters were 
about 9 inches across, and the few sterile flowers 
were exceptionally large and pure white; while 
the perfect flowers were not inconspicuous. V. 
tomentosum of Thunberg is now considered to 
; be the true name of VY. plicatum, which, with 
cuspidatum, is a variety of it. V. plicatum is 
not nearly enough known and planted, but of 
late years the best nurseries about Londen have 
increased its culture, and now it is plentiful 
and as cheap as ordinary shrubs. Like V. Opulus 
sterile, it may be forced into flower early, but 
it is not so graceful as a pot plant as the common 
. Snowball-tree. Another exceedingly handsome 
| Chinese Viburnum is 


f V. MACROCEPHALUM, introduced years ago by 
j Fortune. The form best known in gardens is 
that with sterile flowers, which form an im- 
mense white ball several times larger than that 
of V. plicatum, but the type is probably the 
plant known in gardens as V. Keteleeri, which 
has the usual few sterile flowers surrounding the 
small fertile flowers. Unfortunately, V. macro- 
cephalum is not hardy enough for general cul- 
ture in the open, for though it does not get 
killed in winter, the frosts of early spring damage 
its precocious Bora and destroy the incipient 
flower-buds. Buta finer plant for a wall there 
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The Chinese Guelder/ Rose (Viburnum plicatum). 


| often called. 
among the choicest of shrubs, not only for the 


It has large shining green leaves 
like the common Laurel, and bears clusters of 
white flowers. . In Japan it is one of the finest 
evergreens in the country, and is a favourite, 
especially in temple gardens, where it is trained 
into huge conical masses often 20 feet high. In 
flower-time it perfumes the gardens with its 
fragrance. V. Sieboldi and V. Sandankwa are 
much the same. In warm localities against 
walls these are worth cultivating, but not in the 
neighbourhood of London unless well protected 
in winter. W. 


Rubus Chamzmorus.—lIsee mention of 
this in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, March 30, 
p 6l. Can anyone give an instance, name, and 
place where it has been or is so grown? I 
may state I have it growing at Braemar in 
pure black peat, 1,100 feet elevation, but it has 
not yet flowered. It grows wild and flowers in 
that neighbourhood not below 2,000 feet eleva- 
tion. The manager of the alpine garden at 
Kew told me they have not got it there,— 
BRAEMAR, N.B. 


Auriculas from Kent.—We have received a box- 
ful of Auriculas from Mr. Flood, Luton-road, Chatham, 
Kent. The flowers represent a fine series of colours, and 
when of good self tints, few things are more precious in 
the garden at the present time than these hardy plants. 
Some notes on their culture will be found in this issue. The 
border Auriculas are very hardy, and if careful selection 
is made of the best colours, a bright effect is gained, and 
then one gets a rich fragrance. 

_ Christmas Roses.—If the plants are getting too 
large you may divide them at once, and plant them in a 
border that is shaded from the sun in the middle of the 





day. The only attention they need through the summer 
is to see that they do not want for water.—D. Mcf, 












sardens the sparrow eats many of these, while 
in the country it is only necessary to be quiet 


and watch for a short time, when we shall see 


more than one bird busy among them. It must 
be insects of some kind that they are after, and 
{ have more than once seen the house sparrow, 
hedge sparrow, robin, white-throat and the 
lesser warblers, wrens and tits among Roses, 
A small bird (known locally as the ox-eye) and 
the golden wren are more plentiful here than in 
many places, and are certainly a great help in 
this respect. Last season I noted a pair of ox- 


eyes make fully fifty journeys to their young 
brood in about ten minutes, always visiting an 
adjacent bed of Roses. 
delightful showers, large numbers of insect 


Owing toa series of 


pests have been washed off, and at present we 
have prospects of a favourable season. ig} 


Dijon Teas.—Under the above heading, in 


GARDENING for April 20th, ‘‘ A.” gives a list of 


good Gloire de Dijon seedlings and Roses of 
similar habit. There is, however, no mention 
made of Mme. Angele Jacquier, one of the best 
of the group, a Rose which should be in the 
most select collection of wall Roses. It is not so 
rampant of growth as some (a 6-foot wall suits 
it well) and it can be easily kept to this height, 
also in a wall-space of 8 feet to 10 feet. The 
blooms are better formed, of richer colour, and 
more exquisite perfume than those of Gloire de 
Dijon, and are produced in equal abundance. 
This Rose was brought out in 1879, Guillot fils 
being the raiser. In the same year Mme. Alfred 
Carriére was brought out by Schwartz ; this is 
a Rose of very different habit to the above, but 
an equally useful and good wall kind. This 
Rose is too little known, the blooms are large, 
and fairly well shaped; colour white, shading 
to salmon in centre of petal; perfume varying 
according to climatic influences, being at times 
scarcely perceptible, at others strong and of 
exquisite delicacy. This is the most perpetual 
Rose I know. A well-developed specimen will 
give a few blooms every day from May to 
October. The habit is vigorous, but it bears 
restriction we'l, and will give good results on a 
wall space of 50 square feet ; still, if three times 
this area can be spared so much the better will 
this Rose plzase. If asked for the next best 
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wall Rose for general purposes after Gloire 
de Dijon, I shall unhesitatingly say Mme. 
Alfred Carriére.—S. 8. B. 


*,” We thank you for your interesting note, 
but neither of the Roses you mention are Dijon 
Teas, and we have discarded Mme. -Angele 
Jacquier because so uncertain in its flowering. 


7 


—Ep. 


238.—Pruning Roses.—You may continue 


| to cut the Roses hard back every year as soon 


as they go out of flower if you will be satisfied 
with one lot of blooms only in the year ; but if 


| you would prefer flowers over a longer time 


during the spring, summer, and autumn, you 
had better prune only lightly in the case of 
growth that is crowded, before the end of 
November in each year. If left unpruned after 


the first lot of flowers are over in the spring, 


even such Roses as Maréchal Niel and Climbing 
Perle des Jardins will give a few blooms at 
nas all the summer and autumn.— 
am; G..G. 


‘* Bertro ” isquite rightin treating W. A 
Richardson similar to Maréchal Niel; that is, 





_if a good show of bloom is wanted and not much 


space at disposal. But if plenty of room can be 


' given a little judicious thinning of growth 








Of all 


that has bloomed will be a wiser plan. 


Oor READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS : 


strong growers this and |’Idéal are perhaps the 
most constant bloomers and make serviceable 


| growth without being cut quite back to the 


base. I have some old plants that are a thicket 
of growth, and never pruned, beyond cutting 


| away some thousand or more buds from each 


every summer for working upon outdoor stocks, 
and probably as much wood each autumn for 
grafting; no one could wish for more bloom 
than these produce.—P. U. 





326.—Flowering plants for green- 
house.—I should get a few Zonal ‘‘ Gera- 
niums,” also some Ivy-leaved kinds, Tuberous 
Begonias in variety, Fuchsias, single and double. 
Then for foliage you could have Maiden-hair 
Ferns, Palms, Aralias, and Ferns of kinds. For 
autumn get Chrysanthemums, Chinese Primulas, 
and P. obconica, and Begonia semperfiorens. 
The best Rose you could get is a Maréchal Niel 
(pot up the plant in October) ; also plenty of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and Polyanthus 
Narcissus, to flower in spring.—D. Mcl. 
Chysis bractescens.—We have received two photo- 

aphs of this Orchid from Mr. O. E. Bretherton, 
herwood, Beckenham, Kent. This is an Orchid an 
amateur can grow well. The flowers are almost 3 inches 


across, fleshy, and pure white, save for a blotch of yellow 
and crimson lines on the lip. 


309.—Plague of rats.—‘“‘ Constant Reader” will find 
that gas-tar placed round their runs will have the effect 
desired.—SUB SILENTIO. 








HERBACEOUS PAZONIES. 


Or hardy flowers few are so beautiful as herba- 
ceous Ponies. Among the flowers will be 
found every conceivable shade of crimson, 
purple, lake, cerise, carmine, together with the 
equally beautiful and more delicate shades of 
rose, pink, blush, flesh and satin-rose. And 
then there are those with sulphur tints as well 
as those of pure and spotless whiteness. Fine 
massive white varieties exist too, as in the case of 
festiva maxima, having some of the inner petals 
occasionally margined and sometimes flaked 
with carmine. This is so good and distinct that 
no collection is complete without it, and one 
that everyone whosees itrequires ; consequently, 
though among the older kinds, it is still among 
those highest priced. Independently of the dis- 
tinctive shades of colour above named, many var- 
ieties combine two or more shades. Another very 
pleasing feature to be found in many kinds is 
their fragrance, in no case overpowering, thus 
adding an additional charm to a group of plants 
which in their day are without an equal in the 
hardy flower garden. But with all their beauty, 
it can hardly be said that Ponies have had 
either the popularity or the general cultivation 
to which, I feel sure, they are justly entitled, 
for it is rarely one meets with a good collection 
in private gardens. This may to some extent 





Pzony-flowers in a bowl. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. C. Smith, 
Nandana, Penrith. 


be accounted for, owing to the length of time 
the plants take to grow into size after planting. 
This varies from three to five years, according 
to the size of the plants themselves. This fact, 
again, may in not a few instances prevent their 
being planted in the open beds in the first 
instance, which is by far the best place for them ; 
and consequently they are for the time being 
grown in the reserve ground till sufficiently 
large to occupy permanent beds. This, however, 
is a mistake and involves replanting them, 
which means the loss of one year more. Fre- 
quently I have seen them in shrubberies with 
scores of thin flowerless growths on them, causing 
annual disappointment to their owners. The 
worst place for Peonies is theshrubbery, particu- 
larly where the plantation does not receive due 
care and is backed by trees of larger size. 
Ponies, to do them justice, delight in—indeed, 
must have—the richest of soils, and in all cases 
where possible be supplied with abundant 
moisture in summer. Avoid moving them when 
once well planted, for they will go on year after 
year rooting deeper and deeper and increasing 
the number of their rich and beautiful flowers 
annually. Let them in all cases occupy their 
permanent quarters where first planted, and if 
this should happen to be in a conspicuous spot 
on the lawn, there are plenty of things to carpet 
the ground and flower freely enough till the 
Pzeonies are deemed sufficiently large in them- 
selves. Tufted Pansies are excellent for this 


purpose, and while delighting in the good soil 
at disposal, seem thankful for the partial shade 
from the Ponies and are benefited by the 
moisture applied to these plants. And if the 
eye tires of Pansies, these may give place to 
Tuberous Begonias, Mignonette, Ageratums, 
Heliotropes, or such things as are not deep 
rooted and are easily planted and removed. 
Those who require distinct kinds would do well 
to select them in flower. KE. J. 
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MANAGEMENT OF MUSHROOMS. 


Ir is now rather late to make preparations for 
growing Mushrooms this season—under cover at 
any rate. By the time sufficient manure is 
collected, prepared, and made into a bed, and 
the six weeks necessary afterwards allowed, the 
weather is much too hot for the Mushrooms to 
be a success. Not only are the Mushrooms of 
poor quality during hot weather under cover, 
but woodlice and other insect-pests trouble 
them far too much to be satisfactory. In beds 
out-of-doors Mushrooms may be well managed 
all the summer if a shady, cool position can be 
found for them. I should, however, advise 
“©, 8. M. C.” to wait until the autumn and 
then grow them under cover. It matters not 
where it be—in a shed, cellar, or stable—as 
long as the bed can be well protected from frost, 
either by artificial warmth or a thick covering 
of straw or mats. Early in September is the 
best time to collect manure—fresh horse-drop- 
pings from stables, where the horses are fed on 
hard corn. Straw, not more than | foot long, 
may be left with the manure. As collected 
place it in a heap under cover and allow it to 
heat a little. When sufficient is got together 
to make up a bed 15 inches thick when pressed 
down firmly, and it does not exhibit signs of 
fermentation owing to its being dry, throw 
some water over it to encourage fermen- 
tation, and throw it lightly together. When 
it has got thoroughly warmed through 
turn it over to allow the rank steam to escape, 
thus sweetening it, as it were. Turn it once 
more at the end of two days, then it is ready 
for use. The size of the bed must be according 
to requirements, but one less than 5 feet square 
is not of much use, as a sufficient body of manure 
cannot be got together to retain enough heat. 
Make it very firm by treading or ramming it 
down with a wooden mallet. When made up it 
will commence to heat again, and sometimes it 
will force the thermometer up to 100 degs. 
However, it will not long remain at that tem- 
perature. When the heat has declined to 
85 degs. it is ready for spawning. Good spawn 
should be employed, breaking the bricks into 
pieces 2 inches square. Make a hole in the 
manure with the hand 2 inches deep, insert the 
spawn, and cover it over with the manure, beat- 
ing down the surface again firmly. In about 
four days cover the bed an inch thick with 
finely-sifted fresh soil from the garden, or 
freshly dug loam will do; in fact, any kind of 
soil that is sweet will answer. The soil should 
be slightly warmed before covering the bed, as 
if placed over the manure in a cold or wet state 
it is liable to chill the spawn and cause a check. 
The temperature of the bed should not fall 
below 65 degs. at any time until the Mushrooms 
appear. This is easily regulated by covering 
the bed with straw, leaves, or hay, but prefer- 
ably the former, as hay is less open and more 
likely to cause the Mushrooms to rot, as the air 
is less sweet, owing to the moisture collecting 
about the hay so freely. Leaves are more 
likely to encourage slugs. Regulate the warmth 
of the bed by the amount of straw on it. 
Always keep a covering on not less than 
2 inches in thickness, as this prevents the sur- 
face from drying and renders watering the bed 
less necessary. Beds that come into bearing 
about Christmas seldom require watering at all ; 
those bearing later may need one or two soak- 
ings in March. Bice. 


———— 


Training a Cucumber in a frame (N.).— 
When the plant has made two pairs of leaves besides the 
smooth seed-leaves which come first, pinch out the top. 
This will cause the plant to send out at least two shoots 
which should be trained across the frame. As soon as 
the young fruits show themselves, pinch off the top of the 
shoot which bears them, leaving one leaf beyond the fruit. 
So keep on throughout the season. 
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DWARF KIDNEY BEANS. 


Or late years there has been much advance as 
regards the size of pod in the Kidney Bean 
with many of the dwarf or I'rench kinds, and so 
much have the various forms been crossed that 





Negro Longpod Bean, 


many kinds grown afew years ago have gone 
out of cultivation. The last season or two we 
have had a distinct selection of Kidney Beans 
running to 6 feet high or more. I am aware 
this may not be considered any advantage, but 
the new kinds crop a whole season, whereas 
many of the dwarf kinds illustrated are soon 
over and get tough if not gathered young, the 
climbing variety bearing enormous crops. 
The Long-podded Dwarf Negro (illustrated) 
is a well-known Bean, excellent for main 
crop, the pods large, prolific, and early. 
This is a well-known forcing variety, being 
grown in frames and pots, and is invaluable 
for the amateur’s garden. The Algerian, 
or, as it is more commonly termed, the 
Golden Wax or Butter Bean, is a favourite 
Continental variety, not a large grower, 
as shown in the illustration, but a delici- 
ous Bean, very fleshy and a free cropper, 
bearing golden-coloured pods in profusion. 

In a note on Dwarf Beans it would be 
incomplete without adding a few really 
fine varieties of recent introduction. The 
well-known Ne Plus Ultra (see illustration) 
is a splendid addition to the dwarf varie- 
ties, very prolific, and of delicate flavour. 
It is an excellent amateur’s variety, as it 
thrives in almost any soil. For pot cul- 
ture it is unequalled. For early planting, 
and given shelter, few varieties can equal 
Mohawk, a purple-speckled variety; a 
fine Bean for planting at this season for 
early supplies. Syon House must be added 
to any list of Dwarf Beans where quality 
and earliness are desired. _ Those who only 
depend upon dwarf varieties, not having 
convenience for Runners, would do _ well 
to grow Canadian Wonder (see illustration). 
For later crops there are none equal to it in size, 
and it is very prolific—a grand main or late- 
crop ‘variety, requiring good land to be 





Osborne’s Forcing Bean. 


grown in, also ample space between the rows. 
There are many others—namely, Osborne’s 
Foreing (see illustration)—but I only name the 
above as being in every way excellent, and 
deserving of extended culture. 

A few words as to cultivation may not be out 
of place. The French Bean, whether the dwarf 





or running variety, requires a well-worked soil, 
ample food, and moisture. By thick sowing— 
that is, crowding in the row—many crops are so 
poor that they do not pay for the land occupied. 
Each plant should have ample room to develop, 
and if given food and moisture will bear much 


longer. The pods require to be gathered almost | 
daily, as this gives the small ones space to de- | 


velop, and the matured pods soon get tough and 
flavourless if the roots are dry. During the 
summer the plants well repay mulchings over 
the surface roots to retain moisture, and fre- 


| quent supplies of liquid-manure. If sown now 


they rarely fail to crop freely, and during cold 
nights should be lightly covered. Sown from 
the middle of May, about every four weeks on 
the level ground, there will be no lack of pods 
until the frosts. W.S. 


Summer Lettuces.—Itisadifficultmatter 
to keep up a constant supply of Lettuces all 
through the summer months, so that a different 
mode of culture is necessary for the summer 


/supply. If the usual method of transplanting is 


adopted, most of them run to seed before they 
form solid hearts. There is also need for a 
more careful selection of varieties, as some bolt 


much sooner than others. To secure a regular | 
supply, the best way is to sow in small quantities | 


and at intervals of three weeks in shallow drills 
in rows, as then thinning is an easy matter. 


The plants require to be from 1 foot to 15 inches | 


apart. Treated thus they form solid hearts and 


‘give little trouble. For summer Lettuces the | 





The Canadian Wonder Bean. 


ground requires to be rich and deeply cultivated. 
I find cow-manure of great value in the summer 
in our light soil. This is given in the spring, 
the ground for the summer crops of salads being 
reserved and prepared at that time, I have a 
greater liking for animal manure for these 
succulent crops than for artificials, as the 
latter, though excellent for many vegetables, 
do not retain the moisture. If a partially 
shaded border can be given, the results will be 
better. A north-east or north-west border is 
often available for the early summer crop, 


reserving a north border for the hottest period | 


of the year. I also prefer to sow in short rows, 
as then the crop can be cleared and the borders 
look neater than when sown lengthwise ; besides, 
the seeds can be sown in smaller quantities, 
according to the demand. By sowing in drills, 
moisture can be better applied, also food in the 
way of liquid-manure. For summer use the 
Cos varieties are most suitable. I like the 
Balloon or Mammoth White, a variety of great 
excellence, large, very solid and reliable in dry 
seasons. Paris White Cos, also an excellent 


| variety, large, crisp, and juicy, may be used by 


those who do not require great variety. The 
chief points in culture are early thinning, thin 
sowing, and liberal supplies of moisture.—G. 


Cucumbers turning yellow.—Willyou 
please tell me the cause of my young Cucum- 
bers when about 3 inches long going quite yellow 
at the end and dying away? Asaresult 1am not 
cutting half the quantity I should be. The 
plants look well and very strong. I cut well 
for the first three weeks, The house is 50 feet 








by 12 feet, span-roof, heat ranges from 65 degs., 
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lowest at night, to about 105 degs, on very warm 
days. I have tried them with less water 








| without any improvement, and am now giving 
them more. I always give them lukewarm 
| water. The fruits lately have grown crooked, 
The plants 





























































|}and look cramped at the end. 





Dwarf Algerian Bean, 


three-parts cover the roof, and some have 
scarcely a good fruit on them. They have been 
properly stopped, but as there is a check some- 
where I should like to know what it is. This is 
my first crop under glass, so shall be thankful 
for any information you can give me.— 
HKvESHAM. 

*,* You have cropped your plants too heavily 
at the start. Cucumbers fruit so freely 
that it is necessary to remove a great many — 
at the start if the future welfare of the 
crop is considered. You must now give 
new surface dressing, lay in young wood, 
and in a short time the new growth will 
fruit freely. Keep the house warm, give 
little air and shade during bright sun- 
shine, do not spare moisture either at 
roots or top, and you will soon get fine | 
fruit in quantity. It is always best to | 
crop moderately, and get wood at the 
same time for future crops. 

Potatos from Kent.—An article 
appeared in GARDENING, April 20, p. 97, 
signed ‘*A”., respecting some of the older 
sorts of Potatos gone out of cultivation— 
the Fluke, for instance. Now, I want to 
prove to you that the grand old Fluke is 
not gone, and as long as I grow Potatos is 
not likely to, as I have grown them over 
40 years and do not know of a better one. 
To prove what I assert, I enclose a sample 
for your inspection and opinion. I always 
grow them for my own use, and have tried 
them against 30 sorts, and nothing can 
beat them. Iam growing 30 sorts this year, 
many being valuable seedlings of my own 
raising. I could have sent you better tubers a 
few weeks back. The Fluke, as a rule, does not 
blight. It used to, but seems to have got the 
better of it during the past ten years. I must 
inform you that the Fluke was not raised from 
seed ; it was a sport from the old Ashleaf, hence 

































Ne Plus Ultra Bean. 






the name. I have plenty of seed to spare, if 
anyone requires it.—K. N. Hrnxs, Minster. 

*,* A very fine sample of this Potato. We 
| shall have pleasure in growing it, as flavour in all 
fruits and vegetables is the thing we most prize. 


Mildew - covered Peas. (Murrick, 
| Ircland),—Your Peas suffer from drought, and 
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probably you sow thickly, We advise sowing 
more thinly, and make a deep drill or trench, 
similar to Celery trenches, and place half a 
spade deep of manure in the bottom, covering 
the manure with soil, and then sow. The Peas 
get dry at the base. In the autumn we have 
rain, bat little gets to the roots. In wet, 
clayey soils mildew is caused also by excess of 
moisture, and in such cases sow thinly, also 
have the rows a good distance apart, cropping 
between with other dwarf crops. We would 
not advise you to use the material mentioned, 


LATE SEAKALE IN OPEN GROUND. 


SEAKALE is less grown in the open than it was 
before so many forcing-houses were erected. 
The value of a late quarter for the April supply 
is great. With fine spring weather i have had 
this vegetable from the open ground in season 
until the middle of May. In the culture of late 
Seakale in the open there is no need of manure 
or heating materials of any kind, and given good 
land, richly manured, the plants require less 
attention than many roots. There are other 
advantages, such as size of produce, improved 
flavour, and the value of what may be termed a 
choice vegetable at a time when good produce is 
none too plentiful. There is a ready demand 
for Seakale, which is of greater value when pro- 
duced in this way, as the flavour is so superior 
to that of forced roots. To get good supplies, 
strong sets—that is, root cuttings—planted at 
this date, early in April, will provide the supply 
for the same month the following year, though 
to get strong crowns the size of one’s wrist I 
would advise two years’ growth in the same 
position. There is then no waste, as the produce 
the first year will be of fair size and pay for room 
occupied. Goodland, and open position trenched 
and manured, themanure being put in the bottom 
spit, are what the roots delight in, thin gravelly 
soil and lack of moisture not being suitable. 
Though Seakale will thrive in any soil, it well 
repays good culture, and, being a gross feeder, 
requires plenty of food. 


As regards position, a portion grown on a 
north border will extend the supply, but it may 
not be required so late, and in planting it must 
be remembered the roots have to remain longer 
than those forced. Two feet between the 
rows, or even more, and 18 inches in the row is 
none too much, as with good land the leafage is 
plentiful and there is no gain in crowding. 
The roots are started previous to planting in 
frames, as this gives them a longer period of 
growth, the crown being half an inch long, 
and the base of the root bristling with a good 
mass of thread-like fibres. I prefer to plant 
the sets in drills to dibbling them in, as then 
they can be regularly placed and the roots 
preserved. When the tops are well above 
the surface a few weeks after planting, the 
growth to each crown is restricted to the 
strongest crown. As growth increases, 
salt, or what is better, fish - manure, is 
placed between the rows in showery weather 
and raked in. The flower-heads are removed 
as they appear. Fish-manure for this crop is a 
valuable fertiliser, and, failing this, salt. The 
next work is the covering of the crowns to blanch 
the Kale. This is best done in February if 
required late, but previous to this a good mound 
of coal-ashes placed over the crowns when the 
tops are decayed and cleared away will do 
good, as the ashes are a protection from slugs 
and prevent breakage when covering. If the 
ashes are placed 4 inches to 6 inches thick, 
ridge-shaped, the plants will be ready for their 
spring mulch or cover later for this. I use 
leaves that have done duty for a year in the 
Asparagus-trenches, as they are partially de- 
eayed. Being cool, moist, light, and plentiful, 
they are used in quantity ;from 1 foot to 
18 inches deep. It is useless to cover with a 
small quantity ; the strong growths soon push 
out at the sides and become green if exposed. 
During growth it is readily seen where to cut, 
the leaves being very strong and well blanched. 
All may not command leaves, but if ashes are 
used as the first covering, fine soil banked up 
ridge-shape answers well. I have also seen 
boards used, but I do not advise these, as if the 
growths are left they are crushed, and there is 
more difficulty in getting at the produce. 
Boards do not also retard growth. Pots were 
used, but with less success, the same objections 


applying to these as to boards. 
earlier produce the two last methods would be 
superior to soil or leaves. 
the tops push through so quickly that the heads 
are not blanched so thoroughly as with a heavier 
covering. 


common form with purple tips at the end of the 
shoots. 
Lily-white, as the latter in wet seasons is not 
so robust, making also smaller growth. The 
one named with sufficient covering is white 
enough for all purposes and of better flavour. 
After cutting the produce the second year, I do 
not advise leaving the roots another season. 










not.so thick as. to exclude light and air. 
this crop you should prepare now, double- 
digging the land, but not too close to trees, and 
placing the turf at the bottom spit. 
Potatos at once. 
trees are. 
light or moisture, nor will Cabbage in the 
autumn. 
by removal of the trees. 






















Of course, for 


When litter is used 


For late supplies in the open I prefer the old 


This is much stronger than the newer 


4) RS 


Crops under fruit-trees.—I have an 


orchard of Apple and Pear-trees, and I want to 
utilise the ground underneath. Could I grow 
Cabbages under the trees, and if so, when ought 
I to prepare the ground, and what sort would 
be most suitable? I should like Cabbage planted 
in the autumn which would be fit for use some 
time about April. 
part of the orchard, or would the trees overhead 
draw them up too much? 
preventing this? 
you would kindly answer these queries in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, which I take regularly 
and find most useful. —FIREry. 


Could I plant Potatos under 


Is there any way of 
I should be much obliged if 


*,* You can grow Cabbages if the trees are 
For 


Plant the 
Much depends how close the 
Potatos will not succeed without 


There is no way of preventing this but 
From your questions, 
we presume they are close together. If so, it is 
not worth labour to dig such land, besides, you 
ruin the trees if rooted on the surface. Much 
depends upon the position of the trees. You do 
not give the distance they are apart, so it is 
difficult to advise how to crop under them. 


Poultry-manure for garden crops. 
—Will you kindly instruct me as to the use of 
poultry-manure in garden work ?—H. H. H. 


* * Poultry-manure is valuable for most crops, 
and may be used in various ways. It makes a 
good top-dressing for Potatos, mixed with 
wood-ashes, and scattered along the drills at 
planting-time at the rate of half-a-bushel to the 
square rod. It may also be used as a top- 
dressing on Asparagus-beds, scattered over the 
beds, and lightly forked in about March. Asa 
top-dressing for Vine and Peach-borders, or for 
fruit-trees generally, it is valuable scattered 
over the borders and lightly forkedin. We have 
used it as a liquid-manure ; but we do not think 
this is the most profitable way of using it. We 
would rather mix it with the soil where it 
would gradually become soluble, and be ready 
for the roots to work among, or its essence to 
be washed down by the rains, 


Trading in flowers.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly let me know whether 
it would be possible for an amateur to add to 
his income by floriculture? And, if so, what 
course would you recommend him toadopt with 
regard to procuring and selling flowers, hardy 
and bulbous plants being more particularly his 
speciality? Three miles distant from a town 
and forty from London.—OARsMAN. 

* * It is possible for an amateur to add to his 
income by floriculture ; but there are many diffi- 
culties to surmount, and only the most perse- 
vering and enterprising are likely to succeed. 
Hardy subjects offer the best chance. Violets, 
Daffodils, Snowdrops, Gladiolus, White and 
Yellow Marguerites, White and Scarlet Cactus 
Dahlias, Tea Roses, and White Chrysanthe- 
mums have a little money in them, but salesmen 
do not care to be bothered with small quantities 
of anything. There must be cultural knowledge 
and untiring energy. 

“The English Flower Garden.” — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr, A. B, Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan toscale, as wellas planting of the beds. 


BEES. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—III. 


THE modern bar-frame hive is a box containing 
a number of wooden frames, which are fitted 
with comb foundation. 
of sheets of pure wax stamped to the shape of the 
base of the cells, 
frame supplies all the material necessary for the 
building of a comb, and is worked out by the 
Bees in a very short space of time. 
foundation if fixed to the underside of the top 
bars of the frames guide the Bees in building 
their combs within the frames and permitting 
the removal of combs from the hive at pleasure. 
The advantages of the movable comb hive are 
in a great measure lost if combs are built in an 
irregular manner ; if, however, comb foundation 
be used straight-built combs are insured, and 
the foundation being stamped by rollers which 
are accurately engraved, the Bees are induced 
to work out the cells more regularly than if left 
to build them unaided. 
the spring and summer more room is given by 
tiering up or supering, adding one or more 
bodies containing either frames or section boxes, 
the frames producing surplus honey for extract- 
ing the sections’ white comb-honey, but the 
lowest body box is reserved for the use of the 
Bees in brood rearing and so forth, and as their 
winter habitation. 
sections are covered with some warm material, 
and the whole surmounted by a wooden roof. 


This foundation consists 


A sheet of foundation fixed ina 


Strips of 


As the Bees increase in 


The uppermost frames or 


SusppvuiInG Brers.—To some persons the dread 


of being stung is a great drawback to their be- 
coming Bee-keepers ; but the chances of being 
stung may be greatly reduced by taking the 


precaution of wearing a veil when performing 
any operation upon a hive. Bees can be sub- 
dued by fumigation with the smoke of lighted 
brown-paper, touchwood, fustian, &c., used in 
a bellows-smoker (a very handy affair, to be 
obtained of any hive dealer) by which the smoke 
can be puffed into any part of the hive desired. 
The bellows-smoker, if fed with any of the 
materials above named, will burn for hours, 
being a most useful attendant upon the apiarian 
in bringing his Bees into subjection. The idea 
in smoking Bees is not to stupefy them, but to 
alarm them, and cause them to fill themselves 
with honey, in which state they are but little 
disposed to use their stings, unless injured. 
Bees when swarming seldom sting, and the 
reason is that each Bee before leaving the hive 
has gorged itself with honey. Gentleness is a 
great secret in the successful handling of Bees, 
for they are easily excited to anger by any quick 
or sudden movement of the operator, by the 
scent of the poison arising from a comrade 
having been accidentally crushed, or by being 
breathed upon, the human breath being very 
offensive and irritating to them, In examining 
a hive, about a minute should be allowed after 
injecting a few puffs of smoke that the Bees may 
freely partake of their stores, the hive may then 
be opened, and more smoke blown in at the 
top of the hive as the quilts or coverings of 
frames are gently removed. Should there be 
no honey in the hive with which the Bees can 
fill themselves, they should be sprinkled with 
thin warm syrup upon the removal of the quilt. 
When the smoker is not’in use the fuel will 
continue to smoulder if it be placed on end, but 
when laid horizontally the fuel will soon go out. 


Ber vett.—Having the face protected by a 
veil insures in the beginner in Bee-keeping the 
coolness and confidence so essential to success. 
Gloves are sometimes worn, made of double 
thickness, as a precaution against stings 
upon the hands, but they are often much 
in the way, and are discarded as soon as 
coolness and confidence take the place of 
timidity. A veil to protect the face and 
neck may be made of coarse net, 3 feet by 
1} feet, in the form of a bottomless bag ; a hem 
is added round the top and a piece of elastic 
put in to fit round the hat, the rim of which 
keeps the veil from the face, the lower part being 
tucked in under the coat-collar and about the 
neck. <A better kind of veil can be obtained of 
any of the makers in Bee-keeping appliances. 
It is made of finely-woven wire instead of 
net, which cannot be blown against the face in 
windy weather, and does not hinder the sight or 
confine the breath. When honey is coming in 
plentifully from the fields—the Bees being in 
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Place two or three cuttings in a small pot, keep close, and 
ive bottom-heat, with little moisture until rooted. Roses 
o best budded. To strike them take half-ripened shoots 

later on ina frame or well-ripened shocts in autumn in 

sandy compost ; for Hoyas use plenty of sand and peat. 


351.—Use of frame (Lngineer).—Your frame 
would do well in the position you givein plan, and by 
heating with the steam-pipe you could grow many things, 
as Cucumbers, Tomatos, and most kinds of plants. Ii not 
heated such things as Calceolarias and Cinerarias would 
do well, but with heat so near at hand we would advise 
placing a pipe : 
requiring little heat at certain seasons in severe weather 
you would be able to grow many things requiring a 
temperature of 40 degs. to 50 degs. 

352 —Smilax (P. Johnston).—Smilax should be 
gown in alight sandy compost and grown in a temperature 
of 60 degs. We expect you have given your plant too 
much moisture or not’‘enough. We would advise you to 
repot in new soil, plunge’ in a warm bed of 80 degs. near 
the glass, and water sparingly until new roots are made. 
Give a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. for a time, and 
then less warmth as growth increases, and shade till 
the plants get new roots. Do not overpot, and use plenty 
of drainage with light soil, and not much air till the 
plants run freely. 










































































full work and the Bee-keeper has obtained ex- 
perience and courage—the use of the Bee veil will 


in all probability be dispensed with. 
8. S. G. 


Taking artificial swarmfrom frame 
hive (J. C. White).—As soon as your hive 
appears to be crowded with Bees, honey is 
being collected in quantity, and drones are seen 
about the entrance, an artificial swarm may be 
taken. First having alarmed the Bees into 
gorging themselves with honey, by means of a 
little smoke, which should be puffed into the 
entrance of the hive, gently remove the quilts 
from the tops of frames, The smoker should be 
kept burning to enable the operator to inject a 
little smoke from time to time between the 
combs. The division-board should next be 
removed or pushed on one side to give room for 
moving the frames laterally. Having examined 
the central combs, remove the one on which the 
queen is found, and place it in your empty hive, 
and fill up the hive with frames of empty combs 
orcomb-foundation. Then place it on the site of 
the old stock, removing this to a fresh position. 
All the Bees that are on the wing at the time of 
the operation will return to the old site, join the 
queen, and form the swarm. The hive must be 
kept warm by means of ample covering over the 
frames. The comb upon which the queen is 
found will, in all probability, contain much 
brood, and be crowded over with Bees. The 
old hive should have an empty comb inserted at 
the side (after the frames have been brought 
close together), in place of the one removed. 
The Bees in this hive will soon rear for them- 
selves a new queen. If, however, a fertile queen 
be introduced there will be no check to the 
increase of the population.—S. 8S. G. 








RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GarRpENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
For insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to used in 
the paper. hen more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a@ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such, as cannot 
well be enc rp will be found in their different depart- 
ments) showld always bear the number and title p aced 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whieh their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles insert in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they apveared. 


330.—Palms in rooms,.—Please tell me how to 
manage these in rooms 7—E. 

331.—Packing Roses.—I am anxious to know the 
best way to pack Roses? I find that packing them ina 
basket to carry by train crushes and discolours them. 
Are there not boxes made on purpose, such as used by 
exhibitors for carrying, what they call ‘‘spares?” If so, I 
shall be glad to know who makes them. Would “J. C. C.” 
inform me ?—CoNsTANT READER, 


332._Ferns and plants for conservatory.— 
I should be much obliged if you could let me know how to 
treat different kinds of Ferns, and also what flowers will 
grow in a conservatory which can be heated throughout, 
but which has one great failing? It opens out of a room 
in which there is gas, and a billiard-room again leads out 
of it where there is gas also. I manage to bring the 
Ferns to a certain growth, but they do not become 
luxuriant.—M. W. 

333.—Marechal Niel Rose cuttings.—Will you 
kindly tell me what is the proper time and manner of 
taking cuttings of a Maréchal Niel Rose? There is a very 
fine old established one in the greenhouse here, and as we 
only rent this place and are leaving it at the end of 
June, I should be glad to carry away some cuttings 
with us. I have tried the plan of striking them between 
two pots, the inner one filled with water, but have not 
succeeded with any.—CROTON. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


_ $34.—Cocoa-nut-fibre as manure (N.).—This 
is of little or no use as a manure. It is, however, ex- 
cellent for surfacing the ground to keep it moist, and, if 
mixed with soil for potting, it keeps it open, and plants 


readily root in it. 


335. — Unhealth 
(E. A, D.).—The Ivy-leaved Pelargonium leaves sent were 
badly affected with ‘‘spot,” a species of canker most 
generally arising from overwatering the roots and a damp, 
close, and cold atmosphere in the greenhouse. 

336.—Parlour Palm (Aspidistra).—You are wrong 
in your supposition about the flowers. As regards the 
leaves of the variegated kind turning green, that is due to 
either a too rich soil, or sometimes such variegation will 
in time naturally disappear. Perhaps the plant is in too 
large a pot 1nd is receiving too generous treatment. 


337.—Humea elegans dying ( Bostock).—The plant 
in question has probably received an overdose of water. 
This Humea is one of those plants which, when shifted 
into a large pot, grow with great rapidity, but at the 
same time, unless very carefully treated with respect to 
watering, it is always liable to go off in the manner 
described. 

338.—Insects in hot-beds (H.).—Ants in a frame 
may be trapped in a saucer smeared with honey or treacle, 
an 
aphides may be killed by fumigations with Tobacco. Other 
insects, such as wireworms, can be trapped with slices of 
vegetables, &c., a teat just beneath the soil and fre- 
quently examined. 


being seedlings, years may elapse before they show bloom. 
The Orange-plants sold by nurserymen have all been 
grafted with good bearing kinds, and this is the only way 
to ensure fertility atan early period. All that can bedone 
is to give the plants proper attention, when they may 
perhaps come in fruit at an early date. 


cipal points in the culture of this plant are to pot it ina 
free, light, and well-sanded compost, say loam, peat, and 
leaf-soil, in equal parts. Start early into growth ina warm 
structure. During the summer plenty of ventilation will 
be necessary when the weather is warm and genial. Winter 
the plant in a cemp2rature of about 50 degs., keeping the 
soil only just moist. 


Ferns should not be watered overhead ; the water hangs 
among the fronds too long and they become discoloured. 
Ferns must have plenty of water at the root, and there is 
no way of giving it except by pouring it on the top of the 
pots through the pipe ofa water-pot. When plants become 
very ary they may with advantage be dipped in a pail or 
tank till the air bubbles cease to rise. 


the flowers fade and the foliage shows signs of decay grad- 
ually diminish the supplies of water, not allowing the 
foliage to droop for want of it, but watering only when 
dry, giving just enough to thoroughly moisten the soil 
thoroughly. When the leaves have turned yellow turn the 
bulb out of the soil and store it away in dry sand in a cool 
place, potting it azain by the middle of August. 


donot like to be frequently wetted overhead, and, when 
the proper atmospherical conditions are maintained, there 
is but little need to doso. Ferns love a humid atmosphere, 
which is easily given them in a close structure without 
sprinkling the foliage. Adiantums are impatient of 
syringing, and the gold and silver-leaved Gymnogrammas 
are soon spoiled when moistened overhead. 


Grass does very well to work into a hot-bed with long 
stable-manure ; but though it heats rapidly, its warmth is 
transitory, coming up to a fierce heat in 24 hours, and as 
rapidly falling in temperature again. The material is too 
full of sap and too fragile to make a permanent hot-bed, 
the process of fermentation being so very rapid. Some- 
times a few barrowfuls of short Grass are useful to place 
round a frame where the bottom-heat is declining ; but is 
of little use for permanent work. 


The leaves sent look as though the plant was starved for 
want of some stimulant. Apply a little weak soot-water 
occasionally, and a little liquid-manure or guano-water 
when the buds are opening; also keep the plant well 
syringed and in a high temperature, if possible. Gardenias 
are great lovers of a powerful heat, if accompanied with 
sufficieat atmospheric and root moisture. 


this kind you can have is the top spit of a meadow. It 
should be stacked, Grass side downwards, in a heap for at 
least a year before being used, and if a few layers of 
stable-manure (with straw) be worked in with it when it 
is being stacked, all the better. A little soot, too, ig an 
advantage, as it helps to kill insects, &c. The soil thrown 
out by moles will answer well for seed sowing. 


some pots or pans by filling them half full of broken 
flower-pots, over this place some Moss or halt-rooted leaf- 
mould, or turf, then fill up with light sandy soil, press it 
down firmly and evenly ; then well water it, and sow the 
seed thinly on the surface. Slightly cover with very fine 
soil and place in a shady corner of your conservatory, 
putting a pane of glass over each pan till the young 
plants are up. 










































































Pelargonium leaves 


then killed with boiling water, All the family of 


339.—Orange-trees (Neja).—The trees in question 


340.—Begonia sempervirens (S.).—The prin- 


341.— Watering Ferns (Fern). — Maiden-hair 


312.—Tropzeolum tricolorum (#.).—As soon as 


343.—Syringing Feras (R. S.).—Asa rule, Ferns 


344.—Short Grass for hot-beds (Y ellow).—Short 


345.—Gardenia leaves turning yellow (Z.).— 


346—_Loam for potting (S. L.).—The best soil of 


347. — Raising seeds (B’ginner).— Well drain 


348.—Watering Liliums in pots (Rey).—When 
these plants are growing freely abundance of water is 
necessary. We could not state the exact quantity that 
should be applied ; but it your pots are well-drained, you 
may give as much as you like in reason—that is, when the 
plants require it; and the time they require itis when 
the soil is dry. Surely you can tell when the soil in a pot 
is dry? Weak liquid-manure may be given occasionally 
with great benefit. 


349.—Climbers for a house-roof (Reader of 
GARDENING).—We suppose there is some good loamy soil 
for the plants to grow in, either in a large box or other 
receptacle, As to suitable plants, there is plenty of 
choice amongst the Ivies and Virginian Creepers, any 
strong-growing one of which would soon cover a roof, or 
the two might be blended together. Also a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose and Clematis Jackmani might be planted, 
and allowed to intertwine on a portion of the trellis. 
Abundance of root moisture will be required in the 
summer. 


350.-Hoya and Marechal Niel Roses (Hoya). 


—Take off the young shoots of Hoya about 4 inches long 


with a small heel or portion of bark of the old wood. 
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through, and even if you grew plants 


353.—Treatment of India-rubber- plants 


(B ).—These plants do best in a rather warm glasshouse, 
kept at, say, from 60 degs. to 80 degs, in which a moist 
atmosphere can be maintained, and th-y can be shaded 
from hot sunshine. The best soil for them is a mixture of 
peat, fibrous loam, and silversand. This should be pressed 
firmly around the roots and the pots in which they are 
grown should be well drained, as they require an abun- 
dance of water when in active growth. The leaves should 
be sponged with soapy water on both sides ozcasionally, 
to free them from dust and insect pests. 


354.—Treatment of room plants (B.).—As you 


say the room is warm and you only water once & week, I 
should say the plants do not get water enough. Oncea 
week is not often enough to water. They should have 
water at least twice or three timesa week, espcially if the 
pots are filled with roots. Do the plants require repotting ? 
You might take the chill off the water from November to 
March. At other seasons water which stood in the open 
air will do very well. A small quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia in the water will be beneficial for all plants. 


355.—Vine leaf diseased (Reader).—Your Vines 


are either badly scorched or have mildew. It is the latter 
most probably, but as the leaf is crushed it is more diffi- 
cult to see mould on the surface. For mildew cover the 
leaves with dry flowers of sulphur. Keep your house dry, 
but warm, give air carefully, and allow the growth to run 
freely. Mildew is caused by too much air or cold draughts 
and sudden changes of temperature. With fruit well 
advanced it is well to cover hot-pipes with sulphur, 
mixed like paint, but with small berries only it is not 
safe. Apply dry sulphur as advised both to leaves and 
berries, and keep all parts of the house dry. 


356.—Propagating Fuchsias (J/.).—These plants 


can be increased with the greatest ease now from cuttings 
of the young wood taken off about a couple of inches in 
length; also the points of young plants that require 
stopping will strike freely. Insert the cuttings (first 
removing the two lower leaves, and making a clean cut 
just below the lowest joint) in light sandy soil in pote, 
pang, or boxes, and place them in a warm, close, and 
moist atmosphere, and the soil in which the cuttings are 
put should also be kept moist. Shade from hot sunshine, 
and they will soon root, then they ean be potted off singly. 


337.—_Unhealthy Marechal Niel Roses (A. H.). 


—The shoots and flowers sent of this Rose gave unmis- 
takable evidence of the presence of both mildew and 
green-fly, and also they appeared to be suffering from the 
effects of cold draughts of air being allowed to strike on 
the tender leaves. Nothing is more injurious to Ros-s 
under glass than unskilful ventilation. What air is 
needed, except in very hot weather, can be given by 
opening the top ventilators and keeping the side ones 
closed, thus avoiding a draught. Fumigate with Tobacco 
to kill the fly. It would be well also to examine 
the soil around the roots. It may be dry; if so, soak it 
with weak manure-water. 


358.—Anemones, Cyclamens, Lachenalias 


(Prior).—You do not say what kind of Anemones you 
grow. Myself and others have had the same difficulty 
with the Scarlet Anemone. In some soils they die out in 
a most unaccountable way. After I made special beds for 
them they did better ; but I think there is no getting over 
the fact that in limestone or chalky soils they will nos 
thrive. I should say also your soil is not suitable for 
Cyclamens. Use more leaf-mould for both the Cyclameus 
and Lachenalias, especially when the plants are young, 
and try and get a little better loam for the last shift. 
During the early life of the plants use two-thirds leaf- 
mould, and for the last shift one half leaf-mould and one 
half good loam, with plenty of crushed charcoal and grit. 
—E. H. 


359.—The Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radicans) 


(Florence ).—To succeed well with this in a dwelling-room 


it must be grown in a glass-case or under a bell-gias-, 
according te the size of the plant. It requires a close atmos- 
phere, and suffers from exposure to the rays of the sun at 
any time. The best situation isin a room on the north 
side, where it can get abundance of light near a window 

If kept in a sunny room it must be carefully shaded from 
all sun. The soil which it prefers is coarsely broken peat 
of a somewhat sandy nature. Should the peat not be 
sandy, great benefit is derived from the addition of small 
pieces of sandstone, or even of porous crocks. It is not 
necessary to wet the foliage at any time. The dew with 
which the fronds are covered at times is produced by con- 
densation, and the roots require perfect drainage, though 
they must never be allowed to get dry. 

360.— Various queries (Miss Murphy). —The 
Deutzia made its growth too late and the wood did not 
ripen, and there were no flowers—a common result with late 
growth. Do not cut the plans back now. Get the wood 
ripe by exposure after May and there will be flowers. The 
enclosed flowering specimen was very much dried, but 
appears to be Ohoisya ternata, a Hawthorn-scented ever- 
green shrub, not difficult to grow. We have it planted 
against a warm wall, but the frost has killed all the youns 
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growth. It flowers on the young wood and does not 
require much pruning, only to reduce straggling growths. 
The enclosed Asparagus is A. tenuissimus, A. plumosus is 
more ornamental. All are easily grown in a warm green- 
house or intermediate house. Will do planted out ina 
border in the house and trained under the roof. It is 
difficult to say why the Begonias have not germinated. 
The seeds are very small, so possibly you may have covered 
too deeply ; they only require a sprinkling of sand. The 
best way to water is to dip the pot ina pail not quite up 
to the rim and let the water enter though the hole in the 
bottom. The seeds are sometimes carried down too deep 
in the soil when watered on the surface. They may, of 
course, grow yet. 


3861.—Moss on Grass.—Will you kindly tell me the 
2ause of Moss coming amongst the Grass atid the best way 
to stop it ?—H. PARKINGTON. : 

*,* When Moss grows on a lawn, the soil is either very 
poor or very damp, perhaps both A good scarifying 
with an iron rake or a half-worn Birch-broom, followed by 
a dressing of lime, will be beneficial. 


362.—Golden Wax Bean.—Can I safely plant out 
now Golden Wax Bean, raised in boxes in a cool green- 
house? Is it a climber, and what height does it grow ?— 
©.-T7 B: 


** Do not plant out the Golden Wax Bean till the 
middle of May or later. It is a runner, growing about 
5 feet or 6 feet high. 


363.—-How to flower Crassulas.—I have a 
number of small Pink Crassula plaots, one year old. How 
can I ensure a good bloom on each? I can give them heat 
up to 60 degs. Should they have liquid-manure ?— 
Scotus. 


*.* The best way to induce the Crassulas to flower is to 
place them on a shelf near the glass in a warm greenhouse 
well ventilated in the day. A temperature of 60 degs. at 
night is too high; it will draw the shoots up weakly. 
Fifty degs. at night will be sufficient. 


364.—_Spireeas not flowering well.—My Spirwas 
have become very large, and have few flowers and quantities 
of leaves. How can I get more blooms? They are planted 
out each year and taken up in September. Should they 
remain in their pots when planted out ?—Scorvs. 

*.* Quantities of leaves very often mean weak crowns 
and few flowers. When next the Spircas are planted out, 
divide each into two or three, and plant in good soil and 
water well. They are best planted out. 


365.—A green-flowered Primrose.—The en- 
closed Green Primrose was found in a wood near Ripon, 
growing wild. Last year it was transplanted into a 
garden, and has flowered again this year, still retaining its 
green colour? Is it a novelty, or what?—J. B., Ripon. 

** It is not usual to find a Green Primrose, but it 
does occur occasionally. It is interesting, and worth 
keeping for its curious character. 


366.—Destroying ants.—Kindly let me know the 
best remedy of killing ants in a greenhouse ?— JOHNSTONE. 

*,* Put a little sugar where they congregate. They 
will be attracted by this, and then pour boiling water on 
them. Rubbing parafin in their runs is also very dis- 
tasteful to them. 


367.—Wires for Raspberries.—Looking over my 
Raspberry-canes, tied to galvanised wires, I find that only 
those in close contact with the wire are showing a withered 
appearance. Is this caused through touching the wire? 
If so, kindly inform me if copper wire or painting the ones 
now in use will prevent the evil ?—Anx1ovus. 

*.* Galvanised wire must be painted with two coats of 
good paint. The wire is the cause of the shoots withering. 


368.—The Aspidistra (Parlour Palm).—I have an 
Aspidistra, which I keep in a window, a fire in the room 
once or twice a week only, and little gas. The leaves are 
all turning yellow. What must Ido with it? I fancy it 
has been overwatered. Is there any means of producing 
variegated lewves? Mine are all green.—CHEVAL. 


*.* The plant wants repotting evidently. Repot in 
loamy, well-drained soil, and water carefully until 
established. You must purchase the variety called varie- 
gata. Yours is the normal form. If you can place the 
plant in a greenhouse after repotting somuch the better, or 
if you have no convenience at all, get a neighbouring 
nurseryman or gardener to repot it for you, 


369.—Verbenas.—I shall be glad of advice on the 
culture of Verbenas? I want to grow them for exhibition. 
Where would be the best place to purchase them, and how 
many should I require ?—Oxon. 


*,* To be able to show six varieties of Verbenas on any 
given date you ought to buy a dozen sorts, and at least 
two plants of a sort. Plant in a well-prepared bed 
15 inches apart. Mulch with very old manure, and give 
water in dry weather. When the flowers begin to open 
stretch some tiffany over the bed when the sun is hot. Try 
any good nursery for them. 


370. — Limbs of Walnut-tree cracked.—I 
have a beautiful Walnut-tree in the garden here, and we 
cannot understand the reason of its limbs cracking, in 
almost every limb there being huge cracks near the stem 
of thetree? Shall feel very grateful for any information 
as to cause.—S. J. WALTERS. 


*,* Many trees have behaved in a similar way this 
year. The only reason we can think of is that the late 
severe frost has caused it. Perhaps some of our readers 
can offer some solution of this occurrence ? 


371.—Silver Birch dying.—A very fine Silver 
Birch in my garden appears to be slowly dying. Each 
year for the last three years the foliage has been szantier 
and more confined to single portions of the tree. A local 
gardener gives his opinion that the tree is dying partly 
from age and partly (and principally) from having had the 
soil grubbed up near its roots for purposes of digging 
gravel. This latter seems to be partially correct, as 
certainly some of the roots appear to be very bare ; but 
the grubbing up must have been at least three years ago, 
as, to my knowledge, no gravel has been dug, or the soil 
touched during that time. May I ask you to kindly 
suggest any remedy that you think might save the tree, 
which is a conspicuously beautiful feature in my small 
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garden? Would covering the roots with 6 inches of soil 
be likely to prove advantageous ?—H. OC. L. 

*.* Unfortunately, the Birch on some soils is not a 
long-lived tree, and we fear when once a tree has begun to 
die in the manner described, there is little hope for it. 
With us, the Birch springs up plentifully in the woods, 
but few trees attain to great size and age, dying away 
similar to yours. Only this past winter we had to cut 
down several pretty specimens, of which all the leading 
branches were dead, 


372.—Hollyhocks attacked with disease.— 
My young Hollyhocks, raised from seed last year and win- 
tered in a frame, are attacked with an orange-coloured 
blight. Will you kindly tell me what is the best thing to 
do ?—HOo.LiLyHock. 


*.* We are afraid the plants will have to be destroyed. 
Pick off the leaves infested very badly, and syringe the 
others with Gishurst compound, 4 ounces to the gallon. 
Thoroughly wet the foliage. Plant out the Hollyhocks in 
rich soil. 

373.—Violets.—Will ‘Neapolitan Violets, now in 
frame, do well, and flower in autumn and spring, if instead 
of being transplanted, the bed is remade, and roots are left 
in the open frame during the summer ?—12. 

*,* The Violets will flower if treated in the way you 
suggest, but the main buds will not be so well developed, 
and, consequently, the flowers will not be so fine, as if the 
plants are pulled to pieces and the sinest offsets planted 
singly in @ bed of good soil and well cared for during the 
summer. 


374.—Gooseberry-tree leaves eaten by 
caterpillars.—The leaves on my Gooseberry-bushes 
were last year entirely eaten by green caterpillars ; they 
are looking very healthy now, but should the pest again 
appear, what remedy can I use?—W. H. Y. 


*.* The best remedy for the Gooseberry-caterpillar is 
Hellebore powder, either dusted among the leaves or mixed 
with water and syringed in among the foliage, holding the 
syringe low and directing the stream upwards so as to get 
under the foliage. Do not wait till the bushes are half 


stripped of their leaves. You know the old proverb, ‘a 
Stitch in time,” cde, 


375.—Mitgnonette seedlings —What is the cause 
of tiny seedlings of Mignonette, with the two first leaves 
sometimes shrivelling in a portion of the delicate stem, 
and thus falling over and dying? They were sownina 
pot.—OARSMAN, 


*,* The probable cause is want of firmness in the soil, 
the soil also is perhaps toolight. The best compost is good 
loam, two-thirds, to one-third leaf-mould or very old 
manure, with a little coarse sand and old plaster or mor- 
tar to keep the compost porous and sweet. 


376.—Hardy border Carnations injured.—I 
have recently planted some hardy border Carnations. Some 
of the leaves show patches of discoloration, and in one or 
two cases the lips of all the shoots seem quite squarely 
cut off, and the main stems have rotted off in two of the 
smallest plants. Can you tell me the reason? The plants 
do not seem yet to have started into growth. Do you 
think they will do so all right ?—INTERESTED. 

*.* It appears as if maagot was the cause of the 
Carnations behaving thus. There is no remedy for this, 
but we cannot give a good answer unless a specimen is 
sent, 


377.—Primula cortusoides.—I have some 
Primula cortusoides which show no sign of flowering. They 
have not been potted since last spring, but have been filled 
up with fresh soil. They have increased in number and 
some pots have five plants in them. Will they flower, 
and should they be put in heat ?—Scorus, 


*,* Varieties of P. cortusoides are quite hardy, but they 
are worthy of a placeina cold greenhouse in winter, and till 
after flowering, but they do better owtside in a shady place 
in summer. They do not require artificial heat, though a 
little warmth will not hurt them. They lose their leaves 
in winter, but they shoot up from the fleshy root crowns in 
spring. Doubtless your plants will flower in due time, and 
they may probably require repotting. 

378.—Annual for greenhouse.—Can you give 
me the name of an annual to grow in pots in front of 
greenhouse stage and hang down about 3 feet, so as to 
cover heating pipes 7—A. B. 

*,* Few plants are finer than the Glory Pea (Clianthus 
puniceus). It grows about 4 feet high. Cobcea scandens 
18 also of rapid growth, and Convolvulus mauritanicus., 
Gypsophila paniculata is very pretty in a cool-house ; also 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, which is one of the most 
suitable for the purpose named. Some of the choice 
Tropeolums, as Ball of Fire, Schizanthus, and Torenias, 
are useful. 


379.—Treatment of Latania borbonica.—I 
have some of these Palms in my greenhouse and drawing- 
room, and they are very unhealthy—in fact, I am afraid 
they are dying away altogether. I water them regularly, 
and I think I manage them properly, but they do not 
seem to do well. I enclose leaf for your inspection. Will 
you please let me know in your next issue of GARDENING 
the reason of their dying away like this? Anda short 
note on their proper treatment would be a great boon to 
me and many other readers.—ENGLAND. 


*,* The plants in your case are evidently either suffer- 
ing from dryness at the root, or they may have got injured 
by the severe frost, which penetrated even dwelling-rooms. 
We will shortly give some general notes on their culture in 
rooms. If possible, place the Palms in a warm green- 
house, syringe freely, and encourage growth as much as 
possible. Repot if required in good loamy soil, 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—K. [vid.—Apparently the com- 
mon Windflower (Anemone nemorosa).——T. E. C.—Metro- 
sideros floribunda (Bottle Brush-flower).——Jane Bitten. 
—1, Oncidium Marshallianum ; 2, Dendrobium Pierardi ; 
3, Asparagus plumosus ; 4, species of Smilax, but difficult 
to say from a single leaf——/J, Abrams.—Lycaste (Maxil- 
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laria) Harrisoniw.——Y¥ orkshireman.—Arabis albida varie- 
gata.—Jess.—Saxifraga (Megasea) cordifolia.—sS. C. O. 
—Celsia cretica.——Evening Star.—Apparently flowers of 


-the Polyanthus Narcissus, but impossible to say definitely 


from the dried-up blooms you send.——J. Davis.—Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible to name florists’ flowers. 
There are so many of them, and so much alike. We should 
advise you to send the blooms to some well-known grower, 
who has a large collection to compare the flowers with. 
—A. M.—1, 2, 3, Forms of Cattleya Mendeli; 
4, Ionopsis paniculata: 4, Cypripedium Lawrenceanum ; 
6, Dendrobium chrysanthum, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to yale ae letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


North Britain.—The weed-killer is a great saving of 
labour applied now, but in dry weather any time from now 
till August will do. It must not touch Box-edgings, or 
edging of any kind. Use a special water-pot and keep 
clear of Grass or edge 9 inches to 12 inches, wetting the 
gravel all over, otherwise with a rose or water-pot. Keep 
clear of any birds or animals for a time, and in mixing do 
not use the vessel for other purposes. Bentley, of Barrow- 
on-Humber, supplies a good article, with directions as to 
its use ; or any of the kinds advertised wiil answer.—— 
G. A. Shankland,— Write to Mesers. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh.— JIpswich.—The Angelica is a hardy bien- 
nial, a native of this country, and grows freely from seed 
in any good soil, succeeding best in a moist position. Sow 
the seed in early autumn, and, if sownin the open ground, 
the seedlings should be left in the seed-beds until the 
following spring, when they should be transplanted in 
rows 2 feet apart each way, giving plenty of water in dry 
weather. The plants should be cut down yearly to pre- 
vent running to seed (about June), as this will preserve 
the plants. To raise plants now, sow in boxes in a frame, 
prick out when ready into good soil, and again into 
boxes, or plant on a prepared -border when the seedlings 
are large enough.— Hale, Farnham.—Orobus tuberosus 
(Heath Fea), Oxycoccus palustris (Mossberry), Lotus 
major (Greater Bird’s-foot Trefoil), Calluna vulgaris 
(Ling or Heath), Veronica spicata (Speedwell), Campanula 
glomerata (Clustered Bellflower), Ericas are the Heaths, 
Onobrychis sativa (Common Saintfoin), Lithospermum 
officinale (Common Gromwell), Silene anglica (Small- 
flowered Catchfly), the Eriophorums are the Cotton 
Grasses, Arenaria rubra (Red Sandwort), Veronica verna 
(Spring Speedwell), V. Beccabunda (Brook Speedwell), 
Vaccinium mvrtillus (Whortleberry), Rumex acetosella 
(Sheep’s Sorrel), Galium verum (Yellow Bedsatraw), Juncus 
glomeratus (Clustered Rusb), Aira (Hair Grass), Cnicus 
lanceolatus (Plume Thistle), Hieracium pilosella (Woolly 
Mouse-ear), Trifolium arvense (Field Clover), Juncus 
squarrosus (Heath Rush), Cnicus palustris (Woolly 
Meadow Thistle), Triglocin palustris (Common Marsh 
Arrow Grass), Carex sp. (Sedge), Hippuris (Common 
Mare’s-tail), Epilobium tetragonum (Square-stemmed 
Willow Herb), Lythrum salicaria (Purple Loose-strife), 
Ranunculus lingua (Water Buttercup); the other Ranun. 
culus mentioned is the common Buttercup, Alopecurus 
geniculatus (Black Grass). We advise you, as you are 
interested in English names for plants, to get Miller’s 
‘* Dictionary of English Names of Plants,” published by 
John Murray, Abemarle-street, London.—Carine,— 
Any carpenter could set up a swing in the garden by 
means of pillars and cross bar. But if you want anything 
different from this, the simplest form, you can buy from 
advertisers good swings, which are perfectly safe for young 
children. The cost is moderate, but more, of course, than 
the simple carpenter’s job would be. 


Replies next week to Oaklane, Wm. Laidlaw, 
C. T. Jarvis, Croton, Senex, &c. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


SALADS. 


In England, with our resources and our 
facilities for obtaining the products of foreign 
countries, we might have an unlimited variety 
of foods if only we would be a little more 
enterprising ; but we go on day after day con- 
tenting ourselves with the few things we are 
accustomed to. Within the experience of the 
present generation only one new vegetable, the 
Tomato, has really made its way into general 
use, and yet what an acquisition we have found 
it ! We have it now the greater part of the year, 
and wonder that we ever got on without it. If 
only we would take advantage of our oppor- 
tunities we might have wealth where now we 
have a dearth. With regard to salads, for 
instance, how restricted weare! We think we 
cannot have salad unless we have either Lettuce 
or Endive, and yet our Continental neighbours 
will convert almost any vegetable which comes 
to hand into a most inviting dish, which we 
should consider most appetising if it were set 
before us, and we knew nothing of the odds and 
ends of which it is made. Salads are harmless, 
cooling, and refreshing, and though they afford 
little nourishment of themselves, they make a 
pleasant addition to other aliments, and a 
graceful appearance on the table. Lettuce 
should be blanched by the gardener, and eaten 
young ; Radishes, when young, are juicy and 
cooling ; Cress and Mustard are grateful ; Celery, 
when young and properly blanched, has a 
pleasant nutty flavour. A variety of others are 
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-by the wayside are an excellent medicine when 
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to anoint with vaseline the places from which the feathers 
have been plucked. The habit is a very dificult one to cure, 
and you may find it best to kill the offenders. Another 
treatment often advised is to cut the beak of the birds that 
pluck the feathers, so as to make the practice impossible. 
The beak should be pared until a red spot appears, You 
keep too many Fowls in the space given, and will never 
be successful with them under these conditions. 


Plymouth Rocks.—‘‘ Young Sixteen ” 
has been misinformed. The Langshan had 
nothing to do with the manufacture of the 
Plymouth Rock. The latter, in all probability, 
was produced by crossing the American Domin- 
ique, a cuckoo-coloured Fowl, with some variety 
of Cochin. The Rocks have been introduced 
into England for some years, we forget the exact 
date at this moment, but believe it to be late in 
the “seventies.” The Plymouth Rocks are 
large birds, single-combed, with yellow legs and 
feet, and the colour of the plumage is a ground 
colour of pale ashy or blue-grey, with bands of 
dark slate or blue. The hens are good all-round 
birds, ratherthan very prolific layers—that is 
to say, they lay a good number of large eggs, 
and will also sit once or twicea year. The eggs 
are tinted, and the Fowls make good table birds 
for family use, but the colour of the legs is 
against them as marketable stock. 


The “Barn-door Fowl” (Znquirer. )—It 
would be incorrect, perhaps, to assert that the 
Barn-door Fowl is a thing of the past. At the 
same time, during the past ten or fifteen years, 
poultry-shows have become so numerous, and the 
traffic in eggs and pure-bred birds so extensive, 
that it would be difficult to pick out many 
flocks of poultry in any parish which have not 
been more or less crossed during that period. 
If, however, there are stocks which have been 
allowed to breed just as they please, we should 
unhesitatingly say that there cannot be much 
profit in keeping such birds. How to mend 
matters is a debatable question, Some would 
say, clear out the lot of birds and buy in a 
new batch. ‘This will be good advice if money 
is no consideration. When expense is an 
object we should advise the purchase of an 
Orpington, Langshan, or Houdan cock. Then 
select a few of the best hens, and mate them 
with the cock in question. This cross should 
produce some very fair birds, both for laying and 
the table; and if these are again mated 
with a cock of one of the other breeds some 
excellent results may be expected. 


Poultry suffering from roup (2. B.). 
—Your hens are suffering from roup. Put them 
in a warm place, properly ventilated, however, 
and give each half a teaspoonful of Epsom salts. 
Well sponge their eyes, nostrils, a mouths 
with Labarraque’s solution of chlorinated. soda, 
diluted with twice its bulk of water ; and con- 
tinue this two or three times daily throughout 
the attack. Every morning or evening give one 
of the undermentioned pills ; and feed through- 
out on warm food seasoned with Cayenne. Do 
not let the Fowls out until the weather is warm 
and fine. Thechlorinated soda and the pills can 
be obtained from any chemist, and the prescrip- 
tion for the pills is as follows : Cayenne pepper, 
20 grains ; copper sulphate, 10 grains ; copaiba, 
1 fluid drachm. ‘To be made into twenty pills. 
I am afraid your hen-roost, as described, means 
the entire run ; if this be so, it is not surprising 
that the birds are unhealthy ; it is too small. 


time the Beans will absorb a part of it. The 
jar or jars must now be tied down carefully, so 
as to be air-tight. It is, therefore, a good plan 
to entirely cover the top of the water with 
melted suet; this, when it hardens, forms a 
most effectual barrier to the air. The fat 
should be about 4 in. deep on the top. The 
jars us d should not be too large. Care must 
be taken to get the Beans quite fresh and 
young, and they should be gathered as late as 
possible in the season. This mode of preserving 
is applicable to Artichokes. 


used, according to the tastes of the household, 
such as Sorrel, young Onions, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, and also Dandelion. 

Sprina sALAps.—Some of the best salads may 
be gathered by the roadsides. The leaves of the 
Dandelion, Wood and other Sorrels, also Land or 
American Cress, when gathered and washed, are 
little inexpensive luxuries which form the most 
pleasant addition to the dinner or supper-table, 
and make a palatable dish for the breakfast or 
tea-table. A few roots of Land Cress, Sorrel, Dan- 
delion, cultivated in spare corners of the garden, 
are most useful for giving salads a good flavour. 
The Dandelion ought to be blanched (they are 
thus prepared and sold in many of the Con- 
tinental markets as adjuncts to the salad). 
When the young leaves of the Dandelion and 
Sorrel begin to shoot they are carefully earthed 
up and covered with a flower-pot; the leaves 
thus become delicate in appearance and colour. 
They are cut as required, and a succession of, 
crops can thus be gained nearly all the year 
round. The tender young leaves just gathered 





BIRDS. 


—_— 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Tuts grand songster is a bird of passage, visit- 
ing our island at the end of April or the begin- 
ning of May,and returning southwards in August. 
It is very local in its distribution, and is of rare 
occurrence in the midland and northern 
counties. It is principally to the south-eastern 
part of England that it limits its range, and the 
haunts most frequented by it are close copses, 
rich parks, deep, humid valleys, and sequestered 
shrubberies. In such situations the Nightin- 
gale may be heard throughout the month of 
May, not only all night long, but at intervals 
throughout the day. According to Beckstein, 
the German naturalist, twenty-four different 
strains or couplets may be reckoned in the song 
of a fine Nightingale without including its 
delicate little variations. The song, in a wild 
state is, however, scarcely continued through 
three months; but in August the young males 
of the first brood may be heard recording or 
warbling in imitation of their parent. The 
adult Nightingale measures between 5 inches 
and 6 inches in length, the plumage being of a 
brownish-grey, tinted with ruby-red below, 
while the sides of the neck, chest, and flanks 
are grey. It builds in dense thickets, thick 
hedgerows, and close copses, the nest being placed 
in a low position, near or even on the 
ground; it is very artfully concealed, and 
is composed externally of dry leaves, and 
lined with vegetable fibres and soft hair, the 
eggs being four or five in number, of a brownish- 
green tint. The food of the Nightingale con- 
gists of various insects and their larve, and 
berries, as Currants, Elderberries, &e Asa 
cage bird the Nightingale is very tender and 
requires much care and attention in its manage- 
ment ; meal worms and ants’ eggs are its proper 
food, with dried ox-heart and raw Carrot, both 
grated fine. Fresh water for bathing and drink- 
ing must be supplied daily, and the greatest 
attention given to cleanliness. Sep. G. 


380.—Peacocks in a garden.—Would you please 
state ifa pair of Peacocks walking about my moderate- 
sized garden would be likely to do any material damage 
to the vegetables and flowers? Ihave a newly-sown lawn, 
surrounded with flower border, and vegetable garden at 
back, with Currant and Gooseberry-bushes and Raspberry- 
canes, I should be much obliged for an expression of 
opinion in your GARDENING correspondence column 
respecting same.—CONSTANT READER. 

Hen hatching Moorhen’s eggs.—Will you 
kindly insert the following? Whether it is possible to 
hatch Moorhen’s eggs under a hen? If 80, what is the 
proper treatment after hatching, and where could eggs be 
procured ?—P. L. 

*,* Doubtless the hen would hatch the eggs, but the 
dificulty would be in the rearing. Perhaps some of our 
readers can help our correspondent. If you know of a 
large estate where there are Moorhens, you could, no 
doubt, get some eggs. 


washed and placed between bread and butter. 
When chopped finely with young Dock and 
Sorrel leaves, adding a hard-boiled egg sliced, 
and a little salad dressing, they will form a good 
dish. Any of the leaves eaten with sugar and 
vinegar, with or without oil, forma savoury 
addition to a repast, whilst the mixture of any 
cold Potatos that may be left from dinner, anda 
small suspicion of Onion, will form a good salad. 

VEGETABLE SALAD.—Cut any cold cooked 
vegetables into neat shapes, place them in a 
salad-bowl, and pepper and salt them. Toss 
them in vinegar, and when this is thoroughly 
incorporated pour on a little oil or cream, and 
toss again, Garnish with sliced Beetroot or 
Tomato. 

LETTruce SALAD,— Washtwo heads of Lettuces, 
dry them thoroughly, and break the leaves or 
cut them into convenient pieces. Put the yolks 
of two hard-boiled eggs into a basin with a 
teaspoonful of mustard, pepper and salt to taste, 
and one teaspoonful of oil; work the mixture 
into a smooth paste, and add consecutively 
three tablespoonfuls of oil and two of Tarragon 
vinegar, then add a handful of garden Cress, and 
a little Tarragon finely minced, and the whites 
of the eggs coarsely chopped. The mixture 
must be well stirred. Lastly, add the Lettuce, 
turn it well over, and serve. 

ORNAMENTAL SALADS.—Boil half a pint of 
small white Haricot Beans in milk for three 
hours; they should by that time be perfectly 
soft, but unbroken. Take a plain glass bowl, 
moderately deep ; in the centre place the curly 
white heart of an Endive, judiciously trimmed 
into a round and not too straggling shape ; it is 
simply to serve as a foundation, Chop Parsley 
very fine, and mix it, and a dressing of oil and 
vinegar, thoroughly with the Beans when cold. 
Put the Beans all round the Endive in the dish, 
then, having a pot of mock caviare ready, push 
the Beans aside in four or five places symmetri- 
cally, and fill the space up with the caviare. 
Another is made of cooked Beetroot, raw 
Tomatos, and cold boiled Potatos, cut into 
aquares of equal size and dressed, each vegetable 
separately, with a dressing of oil, vinegar, the 
pounded yellow of hard-boiled eggs, and a dash 
of anchovy-sauce; then placed in a bowl in 
regular alternation of colour round the heart of 
a small Lettuce, and decorated on top with the 
hard-boiled whites of eggs cut into shape ; but 
this salad looks better than it eats. 











IN reply to my numerous patrons, The Gardener 
begs to inform them that his Penny Plants are ready: 
12, various, 1s. 3d.; 24 for 2s.,free, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Musk, 
Aralias, Arum, Fern, Libonia, Cactus, Solanum, Crassula, 
and other plants. Lobelia, 28. 100; 12 Pansies, 1s, 3d.; 
12 Sweet Williams, 1s. 3d. ; 12 Pinks, 1s. 3d. ; 12 Polyanthus, 
Js. 3d.: 12 Canterbury Bells, Is. 34.—THE GARDENER, 
Nelson Nursery, Norwich, Formerly Old Vicarage, Sprowston. 


T,OBELIA ! LOBELIA !—Emperor Wm., war- 
ranted true from cuttings, 50 for 1s. 9d, ; 100 for 3s.; 1,000, 
25s., free.— V. SLADE, The Nurseries, Staplegrove, Taunton. 


QURPLUS PLANTS.—6 beautiful new Bego- 
nia Vernon atropurpurea, 6 Tuberous Begonias, 8 lovely 
named Ooleus, 6 Fuchsias, 9 Petunias, 5 Geraniums, 6 Chrys- 
anthemums, 3 nice Impatiens, 1 Draczena, 1 Choisya, 1 Spar- 
mannia, 1 Crozy’s new Canna, 1 new variegated Nepeta. 54 
good plants, 4s. 6d., free. 3 new early Chrysanthemums, 
Ryecroft Glory, 8. Barlow, and Lady Fitzwygram, gratis with 
order._HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


490 FLOWER POTS, 34 inch to 10 inch, £1 ; 
half the quantity, 10s. 6d., packed free.—W. T. 
PRATT, Earthenware Manufacturer, Dudley. 


[FIELD GEM TOMATOES.—Grow these and 
cut 20 Jb. per plant ; grand plants, showing bloom, 2s. 9d. 
doz. Geraniums, a splendid Collection, 12 grand new doubles 
or singles, 6s.; Ivy-leaf, grand doubles, best only, 6s. doz. 
Fuchsias, splendid new sorts, 4s. doz. Bedding-plants, Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Pansies, Violas, &c., 1s. 
doz. Box of Bedding-plants (as above), containing 150, 
5s. 6d, post free.—F. CLARK, HALL, & 0O., Houn sfield 
Nursery, Lower Edmonton, 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


299.—Poultry for cottage garden.—In reply to 
your correspondent, ‘'D.,” in Garpentne for April 20, 
may fadvise him to keep ‘‘ Ancona ” Fowls? They are most 
prolific layers of white eggs. I have nine hens, and they 
have been laying steadily eversinceI had them in January, 
and last week the nine laid fifty eggs.—H. 

Fowls plucking out their feathers.—Can 
you or any of your readers give me information as to 
the reason of my Fowls plucking the feathers out of one 
another? Or can you give me any instructions as to the 
best way to put a stop to this practice? Is it owing to 
close confinement? The size of the coop is 9 feet by 
5 inches wide, 6 feet high, and in this coop are ten hens 
and one cock : size of run, 5 yards long and 4 feet broad. 
The breed of Fowls is the Blue Spanish. The second coop 
is 5 feet wide by 2 yards long, the size of run being 2 yards 
long by 5 yards wide. In this are two hens and one cock, 
which are plucking their feathers. The coops are sheltered 
from north winds and facing south, the sun striking on 
the coops all day ?—Sunny Bank. 

** The plucking is due to confinement and to want of 
occupation, The birds have little to do, and, like human 
beings similarly situated, get into mischief. The best 
remedy ts to remove at once the ojfender or offenders, and 











Preserving French Beans.—I should 
be obliged if ‘‘ Kent” will give a receipt for 
preserving French Beans, and where large- 
necked bottles for bottling fruit are to be pro- 
cured 7?—HAngTs. 

* * The following is a good receipt for pre- 
serving French Beans: Remove the stalk and 
thread at the back of the Bean, taking great 
care not to bruise or injure the pods. Wash 
them well in cold water, handling them as little 
as possible; then put them into a stone or 
earthen jar filled with fresh water ; or you may 
make a weak pickle of the water by adding 
some salt to it. Putinto each jar a small lump 
of carbonate of potash (the size of a Bean) for 
each quart of water. Place a round piece of 
wood over the Beans, and a light weight over 
the board to keep it down. The water should 
be 2in. or 3 in, above the Beans, because in 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ed 


SHRUBS AND THE PAST WINTER. 
Nores FRoM DORSETSHIRE, 


PROBABLY many readers of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED are now taking stock of the damage 
done to their gardens by the severe frost of the 
late winter, and the fellowing notes of the com- 
parative hardiness of different trees and shrubs 
as shown by the late winter, when grown under 
similar conditions, may prove interesting and 
instructive. For this reason I shall confine the 
record of my experiences to such specimens as 
are growing in my own garden, and within the 
area of a few acres. I may mention that my 
garden is entirely on a southern slope, about 
200 feet above the sea, and that the soil is 
mostly sand and Heather-peat. The lowest 
temperature registered in the screen was 11 degs. 
Fahr., or 21 degs. of frost, but exposed to the 
sky, and on the ground, would have been some 
10 degs. lower. The lightness of the soil has a 
marked effect on some plants in a frost—as, for in- 
stance, Leycesteria formosa was hardly affected 
by the frost this winter in my garden, although 
I have frequently seen it killed outright by much 
less frost in heavy ground. Another noticeable 
thing is the effect of exposure to the full sun- 
shine. Many plants—as for instance, the lesser 
Periwinkle—having been destroyed on the south 
sides of my banks and unhurt on the north 
sides. 

Again, it is remarkable how far from hardy 
some of our common, and in some cases even 
our indigenous, shrubs and plants have proved, 
as compared with so-called tender exotics. The 
common English Gorse, as well as the French 
and the Spanish, are killed to the ground, and 
even our native Ling is burnt to the ground as 
though by fire, while the native Heaths (Ericas), 
including our beautiful E. ciliaris, are nearly as 
bad. The common Bay is badly cut, while the 
Eucalyptus Gunni is almost untouched. All the 
Yuccas—gloriosa, recurva, filamentosa, &c.— 
have suffered far more than Chamzrops 
Fortunei. 

Many so-called hardy plants, including Phlox 
setacea, Lithospermum prostratum, Linum 
flavum, &c., are destroyed, while several of the 
** Prickly Pears” (Opuntia Rafinesquiana, O, 
Tana, and O. vulgaris) are unhurt. ‘The Azalea 
amcena, commonly reckoned one of the hardiest 
of its class, is badly cut, while a white A. indica, 
growing by its side and under the same con- 
ditions, shows no effects of the frost at all, 
Many of the Camellias are quite untouched by 
the frost, and none of them so much cut as 


are the various forms of Laurel, Cerasus 
Lauro-cerasus rotundifolia, latifolia, cauca- 
sica, colchica, &c., being all considerably 


damaged, although none of them, I think, quite 
so much as the common Laurel. The Daphnes, 
including D. cneorum and the most beautiful 
(though for some unexplained reason the least 
grown) D. Mazeli, are hardly at all affected. 
Surely this free-blooming, sweet-scented of all 
the Daphnes ought to be much more extensively 
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cultivated, the foliage alone being an ornament 
to any shrubbery? I have never seen it ina 
nursery garden in England, but brought mine 
from Italy a quarter of a century ago, and have 
given away dozens of plants of it. 

I have made no mention of Palms other than 
Chamerops Fortunei, because C. humilis and all 
others, excepting C. Fortunei, are slightly pro- 
tected in my garden, and I am dealing only 
with plants which have endured the winter 
without any protection. All the Eucalypti in 
my garden, including E. globulus and many 
others, are destroyed entirely, excepting EK. 
Gunni. Of the Ligustrums the only species out 
of some half-dozen which have been seriously 
hurt are L. japonicum and L. chinensis. Among 
Rhododendrons I have had but little damage, 
excepting to newly-planted specimens, the one 
most cut being R. odoratissimum. 


A few of the R. ponticum and the hybrids are 
slightly cut, while many of the Himalaya and 
other species, including R. lanatum, R. barba- 
tum, L. fulgens, L. argenteum, and many others 
are absolutely untouched. Of the Andromedas, 
the only ones which appear to have stood the 
cold without flinching are A. floribunda and A. 
japonica. Of the charming deciduous kinds 
of Andromeda or Zenobia, such as pulverulenta, 
speciosa, &c., it is still a little early to speak 
with certainty. Osmanthus ilicifolius is 
untouched, as also is Phillyrea Vilmoreana, and 
these ought to be much more extensively 
planted than they are for their beauty and 
hardiness. 

Tue LoguaT is also practically unhurt, but 
the Strawberry-tree (Benthamia fragifera) is 
killed to the ground, as are also Azara micro- 
phylla, Leptospermum, Orange Ball-tree (Bud- 
dleia globosa), Fabiana imbricata, Carpenteria 
californica, Draczena australis, Colletia bictoni- 
ensis, Aralia Sieboldi, Acacia dealbata, Phor- 
mium tenax, and Desfontainea spinosa. 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA has had most of its 
young wood destroyed, and I fear the same has 
happened to the deciduous kinds. All’ the 
shrubby Veronicas are entirely killed, excepting 
V. Traversi, which proves absolutely hardy. 
Ceanothus dentata and C. ‘‘Gloire. de Ver- 
sailles” are much cut, while C. Veitchi is 
unhurt. The Skimmias are unhurt, as is also 
Olearia Haasti, Diplopappus chrysophyllus, and 
the Griselinia only slightly cut. Gaultheria 
Shallon is very much cut up, and Choisya 
ternata slightly so. Raphiolepis ovata is quite 
killed, and the common Myrtle looks very bad 
indeed. Escallonia macrantha has lost its 
foliage, and probably much of the young wood, 
and EK. montevidensis is killed to the ground, if 
not below it as well. The common Pernettya 
is unhurt, but some of the pretty varieties area 
good deal damaged. Berberis Darwini is much 
cut in places, as is the beautiful B. japonica. 
B. stenophylla is hardly touched, and B. Jamie- 
soni not at all. Convolvulus cneorum is, I think, 
quite killed, as appears to be Stauntonia lati- 
folia, though this last may break again from 
the root. Ampelopsis Veitchi is not hurt, as is 
A. virginica, but A. muralis is cut back some 
way, and A. sempervirens is killed to the 
ground. The Hypericums of almost all species 
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are killed above ground, but already starting 
from below. All the Cistuses are nearly, 
while some are quite destroyed. C. crispus has 
fared the worst, though C. albidus and C. 
florentinus and C. lusitanicus are nearly as bad. 
Cistus (or Helianthemum) formosus is also 
almost destroyed, as are the majority of the 
Helianthemums. Cupressus macrocarpa, which 
we have hitherto looked on as quite hardy in 
these parts, is terribly cut up, as much so, 
apparently, as the more tender C. sempervirens, 
while all the forms of C. Lawsoniana have 
stood much better. The Thujas with me are 
unhurt, as are the Retinosporas, with the ex- 
ception of R. juniperoides, which is almost 
entirely destroyed. The Wellingtonias are 
much cut, as also is Pinus insignis. 

The Hollies and Aucubas are unhurt. 

The Genistas, both the common yellow, the 
white, and G. Andreanus, have lost many of their 
flowering shoots and are spoilt for this season, 
but not damaged as to the old wood. Erica medi- 
terranea is somewhat damaged, and the beau- 
tiful E. codonodes much more so. 

The Pampas Grass is considerably weakened 
by the frost, and Arundo conspicua shows as 
yet no sign of coming up again, and is, I fear, 
nearly, if not quite, killed in the ground. 
Arundo Donax is coming up as strong as ever. 
Bambusa Metake, B. Simonsi, B. aurea, and 
many other Bamboos are unhurt, excepting for 
a little browning of their leaves, which was 
more from wind than frost. B. nigra is very 
little hurt, but Arundinaria falcata is killed to 
the ground, as also is Bambusa Fortunei 
argentea. 

Of the many Shrubby Spirzeas, the only one 
damaged with me isa very pretty white flowering 
one which I brought many years ago from the 
Mediterranean, of which I have never learnt the 
specific name. It is somewhat remarkable that 
in spite of the intensity of the frost, and of the 
fact that the ground was frozen to a great depth 
—in many places about here as much as 3 feet— 
I have clumps of Gladioli already appearing 
above ground from bulbs left in, of almost every 
kind grown in this country, including such 
tender kinds as G. Brenchleyensis, &c. Of 
water plants I find the Cape Pond Weed 
(Aponogeton distachyon) is unhurt in 24 feet 
of water, as is also the common Arum, which is 
already appearing above the surface. 

The above is, of course, by no means an 
exhaustive list, as I have not had time to go 
methodically through my garden, but I have 
just jotted down my observations with regard 
to a few of my plants, especially those of doubt- 
ful hardiness, with the view of assisting any 
who may wish to add to their stock or to fill up 
vacancies, with such information as may show 
them what to obtain and what to avoid. IfI 
had time and space I would give my experiences 
both in the Rose garden and in the fruit and 
kitchen gardens, but for want of both, I must 
forego this—at least, for the present. 

H. Rapctyrre Dua@More, 

The Mount, Parkstone, Dorset. 


The Weigelas too often are crowded 
together in a way to deprive them entirely of 
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characteristic beauty. Nothing blooms with 
such prodigal profusion, every shoot in May 
being wreathed with flowers, which vary from 
purest white to deepest purple, one kind named 
Abel Carriére being of an intense reddish colour. 
A number of good forms are named in 
catalogues, and W. Looysmani aurea is con- 
spicuous for its golden leaves, a colour retained, 
as a rule, through the summer. Where reform 
is wanted as regards the Weigela is in the 
planting, not crowding them together, but 
placing them on the turf so that every shoot 
with its burden of flowers has free play. They 
will grow almost anywhere, as well in the 
suburbs as in the country, but repay for careful 
attention in the way of a good soil, annual 
thinning out of weakly shoots, and top-dressing. 





GARDEN WORK.’ 


Conservatory. 

Good specimens of Erica Cavendishi and the ventricosa 
section will be charming now, and as the weather admits 
of plenty of ventilation being given there will be less danger 
of the plants going wrong if they are left in the conserva- 
tory so long as they remain effective. The chief points in 
Heath culture are potting, watering, and ventilating ; the 
best peat obtainable must be had, be suitably mixed with 
cand, and be rammed firmly into the pots, which must be 
cleaned and well drained. When the plants are rightly 
potted there is less danger in the watering. A high dry 
temperature and a low damp, stagnant condition of things 
are almost equally bad, and this is where the importance of 
ventilation comes in. Some day fleaths will become 
popular again, for it is impossible that a race of plants so 
beautiful ard so inexpensive to grow, when the question 
is rightly grasped, can always remain in the cold shade of 
nezlect. Maréchal Niel Roses when permitted to ramble 
freely about in a large house will be full of lovely blossoms 
if the house is not kept too hot. Sooner or later this Rose 
will fall a victim to canker, for which there appears to be 
no cure. I have tried all kinds of stocks, and have had 
plants on their own roots; but in the course of time all 
become afflicted with the gouty excrescences on the 
main stem and branches. The malady is constitutional, 
and it appears to be hopeless to expect a remedy. 
Nevertheless, it is still the most beautiful yellow Rose 
grown under glass, or in any warm position ona south 
wall where a bed of loam is especially made for it, and the 
drainage is free. Liquid-manure is always usefl at this 
se ison to most plants approaching the flowering stage. The 
Kennedyas are useful climbing plants for a small con- 
servatory, as they may be grown well in a 10-inch or 
12-inch pot ; should be potted chiefly in peat and sand, 


Stove. 


Fine foliage plants will now be getting into good colour. 
Dracwnas and Crotons require strong light to colour them. 
As gold and crimson cannot be worked into the foliage in 
a heavily-shaded house, Caladiums will be better with a 
thin shade on bright days, as the leaves are too soft to bear 
full exposure to thesun. Allthe strong-growing Caladiums 
willdo better, and produce stouter, firmer foliage if potted 
in loam and manure, with just enough sand or crushed 
charcoal to keep it open. The delicate varieties will 
require a lighter, less stimulating, compost. Argyrites is 
one of the most useful of the small foliaged section. A 
well-grown little plant in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot cannot be 
beaten as a table ornament, Offsets taken now from 
Pandanus Veitchi will soon make useful little plants. They 
must be potted in sandy compost, or they lose colour. lf 
insects are troublesome try vapouring with liquid-nicotine. 
Fumigating with Tobaceo-paper is a disagreeable business 
to the operator, and not always effectual unless repeated 
frequently. There is always some potting to do in the 
stove. Young specimens want shifting on into larger 
pots, cuttings potted off, and seedlings, Ferns and others, 
pricked off into boxes to give them the first start. Keep 
down fires ag much as possible on bright days. Close early 
and saturate the atmosphere with moisture. 


Peaches under Glass. 


The young wood must be well thinned, leaving the most 
suitable shoots for filling the trees with bearing wood. Tie 
the shoots in neatly, so as to expose the fruit to the light, 
as without abundant light colour will be deficient. Finish 
thinning the fruit in the earliest houses. The crop must 
be regulated to meet the bearing capacity of the tree ; but 
if liberal support is given in the way of artificial manure, 
either sprinkled over the borders and watered in or mixed 
with water before application, there is not much danger of 
over-cropping, unless every fruit which the tree sets is left 
on. It would, of course, be madness to do this, but most 
gardens are cropping more heavily than they formerly did, 
trusting to the abundant nourishment given to keep the 
trees up to the work. There must be a medium, as small 
Peaches are worthless. After the stoning period is passed 
the house may be kept a little warmer; but 60 degs. at 
night will be high enough. 


Melons in Frames. 

These delight in sunshine, and after the early stages are 
past there need not beso much humidity in the atmosphere 
as is usually given to Cucumbers ; but the bottom-heat 
must be kept up by renewal of the linings if necessary. Do 
not shade ; but give a little early in the morning. When 
the sun shines keep the growths thin, especially in the 
early stages of the plant growth, and then the main leaves 
will get well developed, as it is upon these first leaves the 
future of the crop depends. Fill spare frames with 
Cucumbers, or large frames may be used by growing 
Tomatos. Frames will be required for the winter- flowering 
stuff —Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Primulas, &c. 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a ie be later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
















































of water can be had with pressure for a hose. Exhausted 
spring flowers may now be lifted from the beds and planted 
on north borders. In the preparation of the beds for the 
summer beds, charred garden refuse is better than 
manure, and may be used liberally. Daffodils and Snow- 
drops in out-of-the-way corners about the lawn or in the 
shrubbery are always charming, and the bulbs which have 
been grown in pots may be planted out. 


tricts do not hurry on the disbudding ; some of the shoots 
which it is intended to remove later on may be pinched ; 
a few leaves at the base being left to shelter the young 
fruit. The trees must be fully exposed in the day, but be 
guided by the weather and the exposure or climate of the 
garden about removal of blinds. On dry, hot walls, if 
the weather continues dry, it may be necessary to water 
Peach-trees. In many gardens Peaches do not get water 
enough. Keep a look-out for Gooseberry-caterpillars, and 
use Hellébore-powder or some other suitable remedy. In 
good time see that inside Vine and Peach borders are 
reasonably moist. Strawberries. in pots must not be 
allowed to suffer from want of water at any stage of their 
growth, or the fruits may be hard and rusty. Give 
abundance of air during the time the fruits are ripening. 
Stop the young shoots of Figs regularly when five leaves 
have been made. Figs in pots, swelling off their first crop, 
should have liquid-manure until there are signs of ripen- 
ing. Vines in pots will take a good deal of nourishment, 
which may be given in the shape of top-dressings of turfy 
loam, mixed with two to three pounds per bushel of some 
good artificial or mixture of artificial manures—Ichthemic 
guano and the Patent Silicate; one of the former to two 
parts of the latter forms a good top-dressing. 


There are abundance of good varieties of Peas suitable for 
present planting. Those who have no favourite varieties 
may plant Ne Plus Ultra, Veitch’s Perfection, Walker’s 
Perpetual, and Telephone, and there are others equally 
good ; but I contend thatif old, reliable Peas, such as those 
named above, can be purchased at less than a fourth of the 
cost of new sorts, only those with long purses who need 
not study economy will plant many of the new Peas. The 
old Scarlet Runner and the white-seeded Runner are the 
most useful for planting where a large family has to be 
supplied. Plant Cardoons which have been raised in small 
pots. Use north borders for Radishes and Lettuces ; 
Gauliflowers also may be planted in shady positions for use 
in August, when, if the weather should be hot and dry, the 
exposed plants may soon open and be useless. Prepare 
the sites for Tomatos ; soot and lime are suitable dress- 
ings, as both these substances are disagreeable to insects 
in the ground, and may tend to check fungoid diseases. 
Early Celery should go out now ; shade will be helpful for 
a week after planting. Fill spare frames with Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Capsicums, and other useful crops. 











Than these most easily-managed plants there is nothing 
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to be brought into use for these and similar plants should 
late spring frosts occur. If not already done no time 
should be lost in moving the best plants on into 5-inch or 
52-inch pots. As a rule, these are better than the 6-inch 
size, unless 10-inch pots are to be used for the final shift, 
when the others are perhaps better. Finish planting out 
hardy perennials, thin out hardy annuals, sown early, and 
sow more seed for succession. Prick off Stocks, Asters, 
and other half-hardy annuals into flat boxes, or into a bed 
of fine, rich soil in a frame or pit, Those who have no 
glass may sow all of this class now in the open ground, 
choosing a sheltered, sunny border if possible. Seed of 
Wallfowers, Canterbury Bells, Carnations, Campanulas of 
sorts, and many other biennial and perennial plants should 
be sown now. Give window plants plenty of water, and 
repotany that may require more root-room. . R. 


Window Gardening. 


The filling of window-boxes will soon begin, especially in 
towns, where the people want to see things bright as early 
as possible. Pelargoniums, White and Yellow Marguerites, 
Lobelias, Calceolarias, and Nasturtiums, and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums for the front to grow over, make a satis- 
factory combination. Indoors there are plenty of blossoms 
now with Spireas, Hydrangeas, Pelargoniums, Heaths, and 
Genistas. 

Outdoor Garden. 


Harden bedding plants by full exposure during the day, 
but we are not safe from frost, and covers must be kept 
handy for placing over them at night. Hollyhocks and 
Pentstemons may yet be planted. The latter are deserving 
of more attention than they receive, ag they have been 
much improved of late years. Evergreens, such as Hollies, 
may yet be transplanted if the plants are obtained near 
home; but the success of all planting depends in a large 
measure upon the treatment they have received previously. 
Anything which has been frequently moved during its 
growth will transplant safely. Mulching and watering in 
dry weather, with a dash of water over the foliage from the 
garden engine or hose, are among the aids to success 
which all planters should be able to give. Evergreens of 
all kinds may be pruned. This is the best season for 
pruning Conifers where the branches have been browned 
by the severe weather. Turf may yet be laid, if a supply 
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THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


_——— 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 
11th to May 18th. 


I have been busy with the hoe among crops every- 
where on fine days. This is the time to check weeds, and 
stirring the surface of the soil ig such an encouragement 
to the crops. Moved Tomatos intended for outside 
planting to cold frames to finally harden off. Madea new 
plantation of Globe Artichokes; the growth is late in 
starting this year. Planted out Brussels Sprouts and 
Caulifowers. Sowed Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and Summer 
Savory on warm border. Pricked out Celery for late use. 
In cutting Asparagus we always cut everything till we 
cease cutting in June; the small stuff comes in for soups, 
and if these small stems are left uncut it will be at the 
expense of the late crowns, and generally ends in a 
deterioration of the whole. Thinned Carrots and Parsnips. 
Dusted soot over Onions. Planted more Cucumbers and 
Melons in hot-beds. All spare frames are filled up with 
something as fast as they are cleared of bedding. I have 
made a beginning of the bedding-out. Only the hardiest 
of the plants will go out just yet. Calceolarias, Pentste- 
mons, Stocks, and Asters will be quite safe now. Planted 
Leeks in trenches which had been dressed with short 
manure. Sowed Marrow Peas for July and first part of 
August—Duke of Albany, Ne Plus Ultra, and Walker’s 
Perpetual. I generally sow two or three kinds at the same 
time ; they will not ali come in together. Sowed Rampion 
for late summer salads. Planted out Lettuces and sowed 
more seeds; some of the plants will be thinned out, and 
the others left to heart in the rows ; where sown they will 
be less liable to bolt if the weather should be dry ; but we 
always mulch Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and Peas with 
manure in dry weather—it is of great help in checking the 
effects ofdrought. Planted out New Zealand Spinach on 
warm border. Harthed up early Potatos, and forked 
between the rows of late sorts just coming through the 
ground. Sowed more Turnips. Shifted Cyclamens into 
5-inch pots, and placed in close frame ; will be freely 
ventilated when the roots get to work in new soil. Placed 
Salvias, Solanum Capsicastrum, and Eupatoriums in 
cold pit to harden, ready for going out early next month ; 
they will be lifted in September, and will make larger 
plants than if kept in pots. Thinned late Grapes. All 
Vines are gone over once week to remove and stop 
laterals. Those below the bunches are rubbed out, and 
those above pinched to one leaf. This leaves plenty of 
outlets for growth without crowding the main leaves. 
Tied down young wood in Peach-houses. Dusted Tobacco 
among the foliage of Peaches on walls. Looked over 
Apricots to pick off the curled-up leaves, which contain 
maggots, giving each leaf a squeeze at the same time. 
Rubbed off the side shoots of Tomatos under glass. I 
commenced gathering in the early-house early in April. 


Fruit Garden. 
Peaches on walls will need attention now. In cold dis- 


Vegetable Garden. 
Marrow Peas planted now will be ready at end of July. 


—_————_—————— 


Hardy dwarf spring - flowering 
plants. “ Increased attention should be directed 
tothelesser known among hardy sprin g-flowering 
plants ; they are in their way equally beautiful 
with Polyanthus, Forget-me-not, and many 
other common’ flower garden subjects. Take 
Asperula odorata, for instance ; blocks of this are 
very beautiful wedged in among masses of purple 
Violas or large tufts of Saxifraga umbrosa. 
There is an idea that this old-fashioned flower 
will not be satisfactory in the open away from 
shade, but I have had it:very fine in thoroughly 
exposed spots in a light airy soil. Veronica 
repens will soon be out, furnishing an intense 
shade of colour, and Veronica pallida is nearly 
over. This is rather a washed-out colour, but 
from the fact of its earliness and its habit of 
throwing the flower-spikes well above the foliage, 
it associates well with other things either taller 
or dwarfer than itself. The various forms of 
Lungworts are also acceptable for large borders ; 
they will grow and do well where plants more 
particular in the matter of soil and site would 
barely exist. Pyrethrums are coming out fast, 
but, unfortunately, one does not get much of 
them in the borders if there is a great demand 
for cut flowers. They stand so well in water 
with their own foliage, or, failing that, with 
the leafage of Spira filipendula, that they 
always get a prominent place in the flower 
basket. —E. 


E. Hoppay. 





Work in the Town Garden. 
At the time of writing Auriculas are in full beauty. 


more suitable for smoky town gardens, and, though under 
such circumstarces the fine named ‘‘show” yarieties 
seldom do much more than keep alive, even with the 
greatest care, a good strain of the “Alpine” kinds are 
really very beautiful, and can hardly fail to thrive. The 
plants are easily raised from seed, and if this is of a good 
strain there will be a good many flowers among the seed- 
lings nearly equal to named kinds, and if these are 
selected and seed saved from them in turn a still further 
improvement will be effected. It is really surprising what 
can be accomplished in this way in a few years with this 
or almost any other subject, and no branch of horticulture 
—careful hybridising, perhaps, excepted —is more interest- 
ing or engrossing. Anyone possessing a town garden 
containing a small glasshouse or pit cannot do better than 
take up the Auricula or some similar subject, and by 
constant attention and care excellent results may be 
obtained in the most unlikely places. Even if the 
cost of buying a stock of named varieties is too 
great, any number may be easily raised from seed, 
as stated, in the course of a couple of years, at 
the expense of a few shillings only, or seedling 
plants of a good strain may be purchased and grown on. 
If not already done, the seed of Auriculas, Polyanthus, 
Primroses of several kinds, and similar things ought to be 
sown without a day’s delay, either in a cold frame or in a 
well prepared and half-shady bed of fine, sweet soil. In. 
fairly warm and sheltered places Chrysanthemums in pots 
may be safely removed to the open air now. In most 
town gardens there are so many walls and fences that it is 
a very simple matter to rigupa slight shelter of some kind 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. ; well bound in 
nalf morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 














| but even so there are scores 
_ now known of which pretty 
_ hedges may be made, and 


| flowers with which 
| hedge-banks may be planted, 


} 


| 
| 


_ Of all things for this purpose 
| of hedges near the house or 


| banks themselves, 
of the best self Tulips in our gardens. 


_ searcely less brilliant and 


_ Say nothing of the purple, 


| on sloping banks, 
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OLD GARDEN TULIPS. 


THERE are but few flowers now in season that 
can surpass the best of the self Tulips for 
brilliant colour effects in the garden. The main 
point is to obtain and plant all the best kinds 
in quantity, for, exquisite as a single bloom or 
two of any splashed, striped, or flaked Tulip 
may be, it is only the clear self-coloured species 
or varieties that yield the best and brightest 
effects in the landscape or in the garden. 

In Sussex last year I saw one or two very fine 
pictures made by planting the large crimson 
Tulip Gesneriana in quantity. In one case a 
large oval Erica bed had been thickly planted 
with some few hundreds of this kind, and formed 
a solid shield-like mass of colour, more brilliant 
than a soldier’s coat, and very picturesque it 
was as seen through the soft grey trunks of 
Scotch Fir-trees, BREA: 

In another instance the bulbs had been planted 
in a solid, but not quite regular line, on a dry, 
rich, and warm hedge-bank of turfy loam, and 
just through and above the great crimson blooms 
the common Quince had thrust its soft, leafy 
branches, thickly set with small white or deli- 
cate rose-flushed flowers. This 
method of planting the rich 
turfy hedge-banks of home 
meadows or orchards with 
choice bulbs of all kinds is 
a notion well worth attention 
from several different points 
of view. If done at the time 
the hedge is planted, the 
bulbs delight in the rich 
fibrous soil, and some slight 
elevation above the ordinary 
ground level adds to the effect 
produced by the flowers, by 
bringing them nearer the eye, 
and at the same time the soil 
is well drained andso warmer. 
In the instance above alluded 
to the hedge was of Quince, 
Sweet Brier, Hawthorn, and 
Clematis montana, _ inter- 
spersed here and there with 
Yew. From fields where cattle 
are allowed to graze, of course 
the deadly poisonous Yew 
must be rigorously excluded, 


of very distinct and beautiful 
leafing or flowering shrubs 


there are many fine bulbous 
such 


from Snowdrops to Daffodils, 
and from Tulips to Lilies and 
Fritillaries of many kinds, 


near roads and drives, the 
common Sweet Brier is espe- 
cially to be recommended, as 
it is thorny enough to defy 
cattle ts horses and is 
effective from one end of the year to the other. 
But, apart from hedges and raised hedge- 
we can never have too many 
These 
noble flowers succeed the Daffodils, and give us 
form and colour at one of the freshest and 
most enjoyable periods of the year. After the 
big Crimson T, Gesneriana there are others 
perhaps of more 
graceful form, such as T, elegans, T. fulgens, 
and T, macrospeila. Then we have the self 
yellows, such as Bouton d’Or, with its coal-black 
anthers, Golden Eagle, with its shapely egg- 
shaped blooms, T. Ophir d’Or, and many others 
all well worthy of being grouped by the hundred, 
and not dotted about the borders or bedy 
as inthe usual way. There are also ivory or 
white-flowered kinds, such as T. vitellina, T. 
White Hawk, T. White Swan, T. (none, to 
amber, brown, and 
ruby breeder forms of the old florists’ Tulips 
that are exquisite if grouped alone and in quan- 
tity either on the fringes of shrubbery borders, 
or even in the long Grass of 
meadow or lawn. Tosee Tulips at their best mass 
each kind separately with a fresh dark back- 
ground of shrubs, or set them in a cool and 
grassy carpet, never on bare soil. F. W. B. 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


CUTTING FLOWERS. 


Te time has now arrived when some amount of 
discretion is necessary with regard to the time 
of cutting flowers. ‘To perform this work when 
the sun is shining full upon them is altogether 
wrong. At such times there is always a dispo- 
sition to droop by reason of the warmth, hence 
they do not on the whole last in so satisfactory 
a& manner when arranged. The best time to cut 
flowers is early in the morning, while the dew 
is fresh upon them, or else during the evening. 
Personally I prefer the early morning, from 6 to 
7 o’clock being better than an hour later. As 
soon as cut the stems should be placed in water, 
even if ina temporary way if not convenient 
to arrange them at once in their proper posi- 
tions. When flowers have to be packed early 
in the morning to be sent a long distance, they 


must either be cut extra early, or—what is of 


the two, I think, preferable—cut the pre- 


vious evening and placed in water all night 


Flowers of old garden Tulips. 


in a cool place, which can be kept close. In 
this way they absorb all the water it is possible 
for them to do, being consequently fresher when 
unpacked. Even if cut in the morning I would 
dip the stems in water so as to assist towards 
the same end, this being better in the case of 
some flowers than entirely immersing them, 
more particularly all such as are known not to 
travel any too well. Maiden-hair Fern has the 
name for not keeping any too fresh after it is 
cut ; this is partly, if not greatly, the fault of 
the management. In any case now when it is 
known that a certain amount will be required 
in the morning, it is much better to pick the 
fronds over night and bunch them afterwards, 
leaving them immersed until the following 
morning. This Fern will travel better in 
bunches than if packed loosely either below or 
above the flowers; in the bunches it retains 
more moisture, which is a decided gain. Those 
fronds should be chosen which are fully 
developed, pale coloured ones lasting much 
longer than dark green ones, whilst those 
with small or medium-sized pinne are prefer- 
able to those of larger proportions. Asparagus 
plumosus or A. tenuissimus should also be used 
extensively. 

In the cutting of flowers there is on the part 
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of many (both amateurs and professionals) an 
inclination to select those which have been for 
a few days at their best rather than those that 
are but just expanding. Roses will now soon 
be in cutting, particularly the ever useful 
Gloire de Dijon, as well as several more 
early summer kinds, notably Charles Lawson, 
where grown on the non-pruning system. A 
day’s beauty at least is saved in the case of the 
Rose for vases when cut before being fully ex- 
panded. No prettier feature of the Rose can 
be noted than when its petals are suffused with 
dew early in the morning ; this is the time to 
cut them, and should they not be required even 
until later in the day, they will greatly retain 
this bedewing if placed away in the cool, a dark 
cellar being a good place. Water Lilies are an 
instance in which it is better to select the 
flowers when fully expanded in order to be able 
to choose the freshest ones ; those just unfolding 
for the first time are better for this purpose than 
older ones. Pancratiums and Eucharis from 
amongst hothouse flowers should be allowed to 
fully expand ; then the sooner they are used the 
better will they keep. I regret personally very 
much to have to pull off the pollen masses of the 
Pancratium and the Hymenocallis, and I would 
not do it for home use. But when the flowers 
have to be packed there is no alternative, other- 
wise the pollen will be distributed over the 
petals, The good-keeping qualities of the 
Hymenocallis are its strong recommendation, as 
blooms taken quite fresh, even before having 
attained their full size, will last in the best con- 
dition for a week. This fact, combined with a 
more suitable stem for arranging, by reason of 
its greater length and more solid character, 
makes this beautiful flower far away superior to 
the Pancratium. Again, reverting to out-of- 
door flowers, Liliums claim some notice. In 
dealing with these I do not like to take single 
flowers, but prefer to cut the spikes (not neces- 
sarily the largest ones) when about half of the 
flowers are expanded ; there is then the possi- 
bility of the last buds unfolding. Grasses of 
various kinds will now be found useful. It 
does not follow that merely cultivated sorts 
should be chosen, for the wild ones are equally 
a8 beautiful. These, too, are worthy of more 
note for sending with flowers to a distance, par- 
ticularly in hot weather. G. 





A note on window plants.—During 
the summer is the time that window plants need 
ore attention than they generally get. Of 
course, they require more water, and will want 
-ponging more frequently to remove accumula- 
tion of dust. Ferns, as is well known, need a 
great deal of moisture to keep them fresh, and 
if once allowed to flag it is seldom that they 
properly recover. This is the time when alittle 
of Clay’s fertiliser would be of advantage ; but 
it must be used with great care. Ferns should 
not be shaded too densely, but a subdued light 
is better for them. Half the failures in grow- 
ing window plants are the result of improper 
watering. They are often given much water at 
one time, then allowed to get dry. The plants 
in the drawing-room are, I think, those that 
get most neglected, sometimes from fear of 
spoiling the carpet, or because it is a trouble to 
remove them from the ornamental pots that they 
are sometimes placed in. To keep the foliage 
of Palms bright and green they ought to be 
sponged at least once a week. It is beneficial 
to foliage plants, when you have no greenhouse 
in which to syringe them, to place them out ina 
gentle shower in the shade, but not to leave 
them out.—F. 

Campanulas in hanging-baskets.— 
One of the best plants for a hanging-basket is 
Campanula isophylla. It is often seen in 
cottage windows, especially along the sea-coast. 
The growth, which is very vigorous, makesit well 
adapted for baskets, and it only needs ordinary 
soil. The trailing shoots of C. isophylla are 
covered with an abundance of blue bell-like 
flowers, with neat, green leaves. The white 
variety is equally as pretty and quite as vigorous, 
but has white flowers. These Bellflowers last 
right through the summer, and are very charm- 
ing when in bloom. I wonder they are not 
more often cultivated by amateurs, as they are 
inexpensive, easy to manage, and a decided 
change from the lvy-leaved ‘*Geraniums ” which 
are generally used.—F, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


In almost any garden some little spot may be 

reserved for Lily of the Valley, for it is best 

alone, or rather it is not suited for planting io a 

general way in the mixed border. Beneath the 

shade of trees, or protected by a north or north- 

west wall, Lily of the Valley gives little trouble. 

Room for development, however, it must have, 

otherwise it becomes crowded to such an extent 

that the crowns are unable to perfect themselves. 

In a semi-wild condition it goes on for years, 

spreading out over large areas with no attention, 

but, of course, quantities of the crowns never 
flower at all. ‘To keep Lily of the Valley in 
good vigorous condition periodical transplanting 
is necessary, but if well done at the start beds 
may be kept in good condition for years with 
attention at certain seasons. The best time for 
making a bed is early autumn and as soon as the 
leaves show signs of decay. Prepare the ground 
thoroughly by deep digging, and work in a rather 
plentiful supply of well-decayed manure. To 
heavy or close soils leaf-soil and road sweepings 
may also be added. Ifan old bed already exists, 
a fresh spot sheltered from hot sun may be 
selected. Dig the roots up, select the strongest 
crowns, and plant these 2 inches or 3 inches 
apart each way to allow room for future develop- 
ment. The roots may be trimmed to 6 inches 
long or thereabouts when planting. Bury the 
crowns just below the surface, and make them 
moderately firm. When all are planted mulch 
with well-rotted manure and leaf-soil in equal 
parts, covering the bed to a depth of 2 inches or 
so. Such a bed thus planted and annually 
mulched should keep in good condition for five 
or six years at least, and yield lirge supplies of 
flowers. Established beds are much benefited — 
indeed, greatly so—by frequent supplies of 
liquid-manure. Especially are these needed indry 
seasons. Moisture is one essential to the full 
and perfect development of the crowns, and 
unless they are, well cared for during the periods 
of heat and drought, the result will be weakly 
spikes the next season. Should any suffer from 
this cause they may to some extent be resus- 
citated by repeated applications of weak liquid- 
manure. In top-dressing be careful not to 
employ fresh manure from the stables, as this 
may do more harm than good. ‘The liquid from 
cow-sheds well diluted is also excellent. T. 





Queen of Spain Daffodil.—Among the 
numerous Daffodils now in cultivation this is 
one of the most distinct, and will probably 
become very popular. All the bulbs that have 
hitherto flowered in this country were, I believe, 
imported direct from their native wilds by Mr. 
Barr, of Covent-garden, and the flowers they 
produce vary somewhat in form and size. The 
colour is a bright clear yellow, but the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Daffodil is the reflexed 
perianth. It is a pretty, graceful flower that is 
likely to be grown much for profit.—BYFLEEr. 


Canterbury Bells in pots.—It is not so 
well known as it should be that these favourite 
garden flowers are well adapted for culture 
under glass. They will even bear a moderate 
amount of forcing. Harly in the spring I saw 
some in a garden in this neighbourhood which 
had the flower-spikes well advanced, and by 
this time are probably well in flower. Speaking 
to a friend lately, he happened to mention how 
very useful the Canterbury Bells are when 
grown in this way, both in pots and for cutting 
from. The white variety is especially useful, 
the flowers being so pure. The culture is, of 
course, very simple, consisting in sowing at the 
usual time and shifting the plants along till they 
come into 6-inch pots. If they are to be forced 
the pots should be well filled with roots by the 
autumn. When fairly in growth frequent doses 
of liquid-manure will increase the strength of 
the flower-stems, and will have a corresponding 
effect on the size and quantity of the flowers.— 
BY¥FLEET. 


Aubrietia Campbelli.—This fine hardy 
plant is blooming in rich profusion in the garden 
of the Anglers’ Hotel, that runs down to the 
Thames close to Teddington Lock. The edgings 
to the garden path are on either side raised some 
20 inches with rough pieces of stone, and on 


this, at intervals broken only by big patches of 


Yellow Alyssum, White Iberis, and Arabis, the 
Aubrietia is found in pieces ranging from 1} feet 
to 4 feet in length, covering the edging to the 
bottom and presenting a beautiful aspect. It 
is in such positions the Aubrietia shows its true 
value as a hardy creeping or edging plant.—D. 





THE PORTULACAS. 


Tus sparkling little annual is one of those that 
must always be named among the select plants 
to be grown in gardens, great or small. It is 
many years since it was first introduced to 
Europe from its native home in Chili, and now 
I suppose that there are very few Chilian plants 
that have spread so widely all over the world, 
for the little plant seems to be as happy under 
a tropical sun as in an English garden, where it 
has always been a favourite, as there is ne other 
annual that excels it in brilliancy, delicacy, and 
diversity of flower colouring. Moreover it is an 
accommodating plant in that it makes itself at 
home as well on a dry, poor bank as in a rich 
border, where it spreads among taller things ; 
but its chief requirement is that it should 
have all the sun possible, and by its succulent 
growth one can see that it is a child of the sun, 
and that is why one finds itis so fine in gardens 
in the parched plains of India and Egypt, as 
well as throughout North America. It is one 
of the most sportive of annuals as regards 
colour, varying from crimson and white through 
every shade to pure yellow. There are single 
and double-flowered kinds, and it is difficult to 
say which are the more beautiful. The double 
flowers last longer in beauty, and greater care 
secms to have been made in selecting the finest 





A bril‘iant-coloured annual (Portulaca grandiflora), 


of the doubles by crossing the various sorts. 
Forty years ago that veteran hybridist, M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, turned his attention to 
them and raised many beautiful double sorts, to 
which he gave distinctive names, but it was soon 
found impracticable to keep named sorts, so one 
buys seed now in mixed colours, as with 
Cinerarias, Primulas, and such-like flowers. 


The Portulaca is a half-hardy annual in our 
gardens—that is, it is too tender to be treated in 
the way we do the Clarkias, for instance. The 
seeds should be sown thinly during the month 
of April in pans in a frame and the seedlings 
be planted out early in June. Seeds can be 
sown in the open ground about the end of May, 
and these would come on for succession of 
bloom after the frame-raised seedlings. To 
obtain really the finest results, however, the 
seedlings as soon as they are large enough to 
handle should be taken from the seed-pans and 
pricked out into small pots of rich soil and kept 
in an airy frame. They would then soon grow 
into fine plants before planting out in the open. 
The seed is best sown in light and rather rich 
soil and only just covered. In planting out, 
choose the sunniest and warmest spots in the 
garden, and plant in bold masses, as this is one 
of those annuals that have a telling effect only 
in numbers. The Portulaca is often used for 
bedding out, and well it suits such a style of 
gardening, but broad, irregular masses are 
equally effective. In India it has proved to be 
one of the most useful flowering plants for bed- 
ding during the cool months, and it is capable 
of producing those brilliant colour effects in 
symmetrical patterns that are appreciated so 
highly by the natives. The named varieties of 


P. grandiflora aré Thellusoni, lutea, splendens, 
and Regeli. A packet of mixed single or double 
sorts is all that the cultivator needs. W. 





Treating clay soil.—I should esteem it a 
favour if you would advise me how to treat and 
what to plant in my garden, which is about 
60 feet by 20 feet, and the soil of which is clay. 
At present Ihave no glass of any description. 
The only occupant in the garden when took 
possession in last September was a Rose-bush, 
which my neighbours tell me does not flower on 
account of the soot, &c., in the atmosphere, and 
if you think it is useless trying to get it to 
bloom I will take it up. I have also purchased 
three bulbs of Lilium auratum, which I potted 
in March, and sunk in ashes, and covered the 
top over with an inverted flower-pot. Is there 
any likelihood of them flowering this season ? 
The garden gets the sun nearly the whole of the 
day, as it faces the west.—First ATTEMPT. 


* * Clay soil is difficult to cultivate u der 
any circumstances, but there are means of im- 
proving it, Ashes and street sweepings are 
cheap, and a good dressing of these and similar 
substances will soon alter the character of the 
soil. The greatest difficulty will be the smoke, 
and we fear you will do no good with Roses, 
though you might give the bush you have another 
chanee. Mulch it well with short manure, and 
syringe it often with soap-suds or clear water. 
If you decide upon planting the Lilies out, make 
special sites for them by digging out some of 
the clay and filling in with loam, old manure, and | 
sand. You do not say what you wish to grow 


| 


in the garden, but assuming you will plant a 
part with vegetables, and the borders near the 
house with flowers, you might, as regards vege- 
tables, after getting the land into good order, 
now plant Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Dwarf French 
Beans, Scarlet Runners, Beetroot, and prepare a 
hill or two for Vegetable Marrows. Plant two 
or three seeds in each hill. You will hardly 
succeed with Peas or Potatos ; in fact, you may 
buy them cheaper than you grow them ; but 
you might have a row or two of Celery later on, 
including Celeriac (the Turnip-rooted Celery). 
Herbs, such as Parsley, Thyme, Sage, &c., you 
might grow; also salads, such as Radishes, 
Lettuces, and Cress, and you might try a small 
bed of Early Horn Carrots if you have a spot in 
your garden where the clay does not come very 


near the surface. Among flowers you may 
plant Stocks and Asters, Pinks, Carnations, 






















































Sunflowers, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Pansies, and Violas. You might give promi- 
nence to these last, and by-and-bye Single and 
Cactus Dahlias may be planted. Tom Thumb 
and other Nasturtiums may be sown, and the 
Canary Creeper will be useful for covering 
unsightly objects. 


Tufted Pansies (Violas) undis- 
turbed for two seasons.—The new race})| 
of Pansy, introduced by the variety known as 
Sylvia, has now quite a nnmber of descendants 
partaking of the delightful tufted habit so much 
appreciated by all gardeners. The miniature }} 
section, of which the variety named Violetta is 
the original, has charming blossoms, and_ is 
largely grown. Dr. Stuart, of Chirnside, N.B.,}) 
the raiser of these two varieties, is understood 
to advocate leaving the plants undisturbed for) 
two seasons, as during the second year the” 
plants attain to quite a large size. In this way 
the period of flowering commences much earlier 
than in the orthodox manner of planting yearly | 
new beds and borders. The writer of this not 
has a number of seedlings from the first-named 
variety, which were raised in the spring of 1894, )| 
blossoming most profusely in the autumn of th 
same year. The plants were left undisturbe 
during the autumn, and have come through th 
trying winter splendidly. A few days after th 
Easter Holidays this year the plants, which 
have now attained a size quite a foot in diameter, | 
were covered with chaste blossoms, and there is | 
promise of a very free display for some time to) 
come. Blue Gown, recommended by the Viola 
conference at Birmingham last season asa gran 
bedding variety, should be planted in compan 
with the other two kinds, the refined blu 
flowers of this variety being a suitable contras 
to the creamy-white and white flowers of the 
former kinds. Readers planting now wi 
produce a much better effect by planting a 
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number of each variety together, and then as 
they develop a grand mass of blossom will be 
the result.—D. B. Crane, Highgate. 





A TERRACE BORDER. 


Tun subject of the accompanying cut is a 
terrace walk and border overlooking the mouth 
of the River Dart. Sheltered by high walls as | 
well as by the steep slope of the river bank 
from the north and east winds, and fully open 
to the south, there are few spots in the British 
Isles so favourably circumstanced as regards 
climate. Plumbago capensis, Lapageria alba, 
and L. rosea, as well as some of the choicer 
Clematises, such as Lucy Lemoine, Fairy 
Queen, and Gloire de St. Julien, adorned 
the back wall, while Hedychium Gardnerianum 
and Salvia patens in quantity found space to 
bloom amongst the profusion of old-fashioned 
flowers that filled the border. The quaint oil- 
jar on the wall with a Mme, Crousse Ivy-leaved 
Geranium blooming in it produces a very 
artistic effect. The old Sumach, from the seat 
underneath which the yachts and red-sailed 
trawlers could be watched entering and leaving 
the harbour, was at all times, except the winter, 
an object of beauty—in the spring, when its 
young foliage appeared, in the surmmer, when 
its topmost sprays were crowned with maroou- 
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velvet flower-spikes, and especially when in the 
autumn the large, pinnate leaves assumed their 
tints of amber and scarlet. S.W. F. 





Wood Anemone and its varieties. 
—The common English Wood Anemone is as 
well worthy of a place in gardens as many 
things brought to us across the ocean. The 
double-flowered variety is a charming little 
flower that carpets the ground with fresh green 
leafage, and covers itself with pure white 
blooms. This pretty little flower that requires 
no culture, but will thrive in the poorest and 
driest of soil, is not nearly so well known as it 
should be. The variety Robinsoniana has the 
flowers tinted with blue. It is rather scarce 
at present, but is apparently as free of growth 
as the parentform. I have a plant which every 
season excites admiration, especially among 
ladies, who seem to be much impressed with its 
quiet beauty. The pink variety forms a 
pleasing contrast to the preceding, and in the 
form of a large patch is effective. The true 
way of realising the beauty of these little 
Anemones is to plant them where they can 
remain undisturbed indefinitely, and where the 
soil is not dug annually. Thus placed they will 
extend and cover the ground with verdure and 
flowers. They may be naturalised among Grass, 
in the meadow or orchard, or they may be 
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planted under deciduous trees or among shrubs 
where few flowering plants could be induced to 
flourish. In very poor porous soils that parch 
in summer they are at home, and only need to 
be kept free from very coarse-growing things, — 
BYFLEET. 





ORCHIDS. 


—— 


MILTONIA PHALANOPSIS. 


Tus is a beautiful Orchid, known in many 
collections as Odontoglossum Phalnopsis, in 
which genus it was originally classed, but dur- 
ing recent years it has, with O. Reezli and O. 
vexillarium, been removed to the genus Miltonia. 
It produces its flowers freely during the spring 
and early summer months, but it only succeeds 
where a fair amount of heat and plenty of 
moisture can be given. Such a temperature as 
that usually maintained in the Odontoglossum 
house for O. crispum, &c., will not suit its re- 
quirements, especially during the autumn and 
winter months, when a warmer atmosphere is 
necessary. The foliage and bulbs are pale green, 
and to keep these fresh and healthy shade the 
plants from the sun, and keep the stages 
constantly moist, otherwise the plants turn to 
a sickly yellow and quickly become badly 
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pure white, flaked and streaked with bright 
rosy-carmine, and having at the base two blotches 
of bright yellow. Those having a Cattleya house 
will, witha little care and attention, succeed well 
with this plant, providing it is placed at the 
coolest end, and kept nicely shaded from the 
sun. I have seen several fine specimens during 


the present season when grown in this position. 
M. B. 





DENDROBIUM BRYMERIANUM. 


I was recently asked by an amateur why his 
plant of this fine Dendrobe never flowered in the 
same way as we often see it at shows and in 
various other collections? As this is not the 
first occasion that the same question has come 
from readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
possibly it may interest many who grow Orchids 
to know the cause. Providing the necessary 
treatment be given, there is no reason why it 
should not produce its fine golden-yellow blooms, 
with the curious beard-like fringe to the lip, in 
profusion ; but the cause is not altogether one 
of culture. D. Brymerianum was frst intro- 
duced by Messrs. Low, of Clapton, about 
twenty years ago, and these plants had terete 
pseudo-bulbs, tapering at each end, slightly 
swollen in the middle, and measuring from 
15 inches to 2 feet in length, and supporting 





infcsted with black thrips. These pests are very 


A terrace border in Devonshire. 


injurious and if not removed inflct much 
damage. The potting should be performed with 
care, and the most suitable time for doing this 
is during the autumn or winter months, thus 
allowing time for,them to recover before pro- 
ducing their flower-spikes. Well drain the pots 
and give soil composed of good fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss. Raise the plants well 
above the rim, so that during the summer 
months a plentiful supply of water may be given 
in safety. During the winter also they must 
be kept moderately moist, and not subjected toa 
period of rest nor dried up, as is necessary with 
many other Orchids, such as Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums, &c., although the amount of 
moisture both in the atmosphere and at the 
roots must be greatly reduced. This beautiful 
plant was discovered by the celebrated collector 
Schlim in 1850, and sent by him to Measrs. 
Linden, of Brussels. It was found in the forests 
of Ocana, growing upon trees in moist and damp 
places, and nearly always in well-shaded places, 
at some 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet elevation. For 
a long time it remained a rare plant ; but since 
that time it has been imported in goodly numbers 
by many firms, and is now sure to be met with 
in all good collections. The individual flowers, 
which measure between, 2 inches and 3 inches 
across, are usually borne upon two-flowered 
peduncles. They are very flat, with pure white 
sepals and petals, the large broad lip being also 





five persistent lanceolate leaves. Some twelve 





years later a dwarfer-growing variety was also 
introduced, and which is known as D, Brymeria- 
num var. histrionicum. This plant has much 
shorter stems, and is more swollen in the centre, 
otherwise it is the same as the parent. It is 
this variety which often causes much dis- 
appointment with amateurs, and no doubt it is 
one of this kind that my friends have purchased. 
It produces its flower-spikes in the autumn 
months, but very rarely develops flowers, for 
they become self-fertilised before they fully 
expand, and consequently drop off. Even when 
this does not happen, the blooms are greatly 
inferior to the true, or long-bulbed kind, being 
of a much duller shade of yellow, smaller in 
size, and the most striking feature (the beautiful 
fringe to the lip) is very short. Both plants 
are natives of Burmah, and the typical form, 
when well flowered, is one of the most beautiful 
and curious species in the genus. M. B. 
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The amethyst Hyacinth.—One of the 
most charming of hardy things now 1n bud is 
the amethyst Hyacinth. It comes when most of 
its family. are past, and thoughsmaller than the 
Bluebell, its lovely shade of porcelain-blue 
makes it one of the most distinct and attractive 
species grown in gardens. It is worth associat- 
ing with the very best and choicest things 1n 
the garden. Its tall spikes are borne freely. 



























































































FRUIT. 


PEARS FOR FLAVOUR. 


WueEN it is stated that there are over six 
hundred varieties of Pears, the selection of a 
few for flavour is not easy. I shall confine my 
remarks to those kinds which are not only well- 
flavoured, but may be grown by those who pay 
a little attention to soil, stocks, and varieties. 
There are far too many varieties, and if we 
could have as plentiful a supply of Pears from 
Christmas to Lady-day as we have during Octo- 
ber, there would be few fruits more valuable. 
Of late years I have paid more attention to 
Pears for flavour, and here the amateur can pro- 
duce fruit equal to the best gardener if flavour 
be a cardinal point, as so many trees which fruit 
in the open, such as pyramids or bush trees, are 
equal—indeed, in many cases superior—to those 
grown on walls, so that the amateur with only 
limited wall space can grow the best-flavoured 
varieties to perfection. 

I now come to the selection of my small list, 
and I certainly give the one illustrated, Doyenné 
du Comice, the first place. It is not only excel- 
lent as regards flavour, but it is one of the best 
pyramid or bush varieties grown, but as it 
does not come in what may be termed early, 
being a midseason variety, I will describe it 
more fully in the order of ripening later on. In 
giving this list it must be borne in mind I am 
taking the fruiting or cropping qualities into 
consideration as well as flavour, as it is useless to 
recommend a kind which fruits badly, or which 
can only be grown when given wall protection. 
For fine fruits, and grown in any form, either 
on walls or as pyramids, Souvenir du Congrés 
is a reliable variety, large, melting, juicy, 
highly perfumed, and of medium growth. 
This is a seedling from the well-known 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and in season early in 
September. 

Those who require Pears in standard form, or 
on what may be termed a short stem with 
good-sized heads, cannot do better than grow 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, a delicious early fruit 
if gathered before it is quite ripe, and stored in 
a cool place for a few days. It rarely fails to 
crop, and although in season for a brief time 
only itis aprofitable kind and very handsome. My 
next selection is Triomphe de Vienne, a variety 
not much known, but a grand Pear of rich 
flavour, prolific, and good as a bush or pyramid. 
It is very handsome and a strong grower, well 
worth a place in a very limited selection. 
Beurré d’Amanlis is also a fine variety, large, 
melting, and well flavoured, doing well in most 
soils, either on the Pear or Quince stock. In- 
deed, it may be grown where others fail. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey may be termed our best 
early October Pear, large, very handsome, and 
of splendid flavour, well deserving the name 
often given it as the best initsseason. The tree 
forms a natural pyramid, does well on the 
Quince, and is very prolific. In our poor soil 
it is our best all-round variety, as I have never 
failed to gather fruits of this variety. Marie 
Louise comes in about the middle of October 
and forms a splendid succession, the fruit is of 
delicious flavour, large, and the trees do well in 
any form, but for size dwarfones are best. Beurré 
Hardy is worth including in any list for flavour 
and bears well, forming a fine pyramid, and is 
good on any stock. Durondeau is a very fine 
fruit, handsome, and richly flavoured ; it is good 
on either stock, bears very freely, and is a de- 
sirable tree in bush or pyramid shape. 

My next selection is the one illustrated, 
Doyenné du Comice, the queen of Pears as 
regards flavour, and though perhaps less prolific 
than most of those named above, it should be in 
all collections, being a valuable December Pear, 
but in some seasons may be ripe earlier than the 
season named, ‘This variety requires good land, 
and does well in either bush or pyramid form. 
When grown on a warm wall it is equal to the 
best hot-house fruits grown. Emile d’Heyst is 
another finely-flavoured variety, and a splendid 
amateur’s Pear, not particular as to soil, and 
good in any form, bearing heavy crops. The 
fruits are not large, but rich, juicy, and are 
grand early in November. Josephine de Malines 
comes next, and it has few equals, being of 
good flavour, is in use in January, is of medium 
size; and very juicy. Itis a desirable variety for 
a small selection. Haster Beurré concludes my 
list. This, I find, is our best late Pear. The 
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fruits are large, of good flavour, and borne 
freely, but with any of these late varieties it is 
well to gather late and store them ina cool 
place, so as to get the late fruits to keep well, 
as they soon shrivel in a warm store. 


Wess: 


Feeding Vines (2. ).—You will do well 
to dress the Vines with Thomson’s Vine manure 
—a splendid Vine food. But you state that the 
Vines have done badly hitherto, and probably 
it is not so much manure as good culture in the 
way of suitable temperatures, and getting more 
roots to support a crop that you want. We 
would advise more attention to the latter before 
applying manures, as by this means you will see 
if the roots are able to make use of the food 
provided, as a few roots with excess of manures 
often add to the evil, and you-can dress with 
Thomson’s Manure at any time. You could 
grow vegetables in your greenhouse, but either 
Peas or Beans, unless close to thin glass, would 
fail. Strawberries would do well on shelves, but 
require much attention, and are useless if far 





Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS : Fruiting-branch of Doy nné 
du Comice Pear. From a photograph sent by Mr. 
W. Cooper, Marston, Frome, Somerset. 


from the roof. You could grow Tomatos now 
in pots trained to one stem, and Ferns, if shaded, 
but they require a moist atmosphere. Why not 
make a vinery or fruit-house if lofty, and with 
ample sun and light you could then have shelves 
and raise other plants? Figs in pots would 
thrive, but whatever is grown will require atten- 
tion. Tomatos would be suitable now. 


A Vine bleeding.—The following in- 
formation may be of use to some readers: 
I have a Vine in greenhouse (Black Muscat) 
that some days ago began bleeding at the 
extreme end of the cane. I consulted various 
friends here, and tried the various remedies 
recommended, but without any result. A 
few days after the Vine began to bleed, I 
found a split in the cane that occurred during 
the night, and from which fresh bleeding took 
place. I cut cane below the split, and was told 
my only hope now was to char freely the end of 
the cane. I did so well, but, to my disgust, it 
bled as freely as before, and more than half 
filled a tea-cup during the night. Having 
tried my remedy I gave it up as hopeless, when 
a happy thought occurred to plug the end of 
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the cane. I did soas follows: Having cut off 
the cane below the charred end, I bound it 
tightly with waxed soft twine, with the object 
of pressure, and prevent the cane splitting ou 
introduction of soft plug. I drove at end of 
cane a soft round piece of wood, having first 
dipped it in melted cobbler’s wax. I then cut 
end of plug flush with end of cane, and bandaged 
it all tightly over with a flat rubber band. 
This plugging treatment has completely stopped 
all the bleeding, and since then the buds low 
down on cane have showed active vitality. 
This seems to me a practical way to stop bleed- 
ing froma Vine. Perhaps some of the many 
readers of your paper may have an opportunity 
of trying this method and letting you know the 
result.—W. R. C. 


*.* You certainly did well. We are well 
aware it is useless to burn or char the wood, as 
it opens the pores still more. The danger of 
your plan was in splitting the cane. We have 
used such simple aids as bending down into the 
soil and making lower buds break, thus absorb- 
ing the sap. Your note is interesting to 
amateurs, 


Fruit-trees on walls.—I have a wall 
from 5 feet to 6 feet high, facing south, very 
hot, and in an open situation. Peaches and 
Nectarines do not do well, as the wall is not 
high enough. I should like to know the best 
kind of fruit-trees to grow there—Apples, 
Pears, or Plums—and the best sorts to grow? 
The subsoil is clay on gravel, and the garden 
stands high.—G. P. T. 


* * Peaches and Nectarines should do well on 
a wall facing south; but, of course, you cannot 
expect such good results as from a higher wall. 
Feed well, and get the soil into condition. The 
best trees would be Pears traincd horizontally, 
but even these repay good soil. You can add to 
it if the top soilis poor. This would be much 
better than large quantities of manures mixed 
in the soil. The following Pears would do 
well: Souvenir du Congrés and Beurré 
d’Amanlis; these are good kinds in use in 
September. For October or November you 
have a nice choice—Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Thompson’s, Marie Louise, Emile d’Heyst, 
Doyenné du Comice, the best-flavoured of all 
kinds ; and for later fruits Nouvelle Fulvie and 
Easter Beurré, Plums would be better than 
Apples. Such varieties as Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
Kirke’s, Jefferson, Claude de Bavay, Rivers’ 
Monarch, and Coe’s Golden Drop ripen in the 
order name, and are the best dessert varieties. 
If you wish to grow Apples, get such kinds as 
Peasegood’s Nonsuch, Ribston, Mother Apple, 
Alexander, Gravenstein, Fearn’s Pippin, Gas- 
soigne’s Scarlet, and Reinette du Canada. Train 
all the above horizontally. 


Mildewed Strawberries.—My Straw- 
berries, when ripe, are covered with something 
like the bloom ona Peach, which I am told is 
mildew, though there is no taste of this, and it 
can be brushed off. What is the cause and 
remedy? The plants are grown on shelves in 
the roof of a span-house planted with Tomatos. 
The pots stand on a layer of manure into which 
the roots have worked. I have moved the 
manure and found it very wet and mouldy, but 
in another place, where the pots stand on loam, 
the mildew is appearing. When the stuff was 
taken off the shelves the musty smell was very 
strong. The plants are under the roof venti- 
lators, which, of course, have to be open for the 
Tomatos, and doubtless get cold currents at 
times. We have had a week of almost incessant 
rain here. Will you please inform me (1) will 
the fruit now green take the disease? (2) As 
the dust easily brushes off, is the fruit saleable ? 
(3) Will the Tomatos become affected? Tem- 
perature of houses has varied from 50 degs. to 
90 degs. of late, the latter with heat off and 
ventilators open during sunshine.—PAXTON. 


*.* Your Strawberries, if mildewed when 
small, will show it badly later on, and the mil- 
dewed portions will not swell freely. The reason 
of it is because the layer of manure kept your 
plants in a wet, cold state at the roots. There 
has been too much moisture, and the cold 
draught combined, have assisted its progress. 
Our advice is to maintain a drier atmosphere 
with your succession plants, syringe all over 
with a thick solution of sulphur and tepid water, 
and stand the plants on a dry bottom for a time. 
Destroy the old fruiting plants by burning, and 
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well cover the shelves or walls touched by 
plants with dry sulphur. A light dusting over 
the Tomatos will do good, as these will suffer if 
not taken in hand quickly. 
have been too variable ; 40 degs. is too big a 
margin, 10 degs. to 20 degs being plenty. Your 
Strawberries would have been much better at 
70 degs. than 90 degs. 'Tomatos also would do 
better with a more even temperature and less 
moisture in the way of manures on shelves, 
which soon affect temperature. 


Gum on Vines (Anvious).—Your Vine 
shoots look very healthy. There is no trace of 
disease or insect pests, and it is quite natural 
for Gros Colman, Black Alicante, and a few 
other strong growers to have the small drops of 
gum at the base of the stems. We think it 
proceeds from a low temperature, and does 
little or no harm, as it is almost impossible to 
prevent temperatures fluctuating. If, however, 
this feature is very pronounced, give the Vines 
plenty of warmth, and less moisture for a time. 
The above Vines are strong growers, and need 


ample food, Give them plenty of atmospheric | 


moisture with warmth. 
Your Vines should now 


Your temperatures | 


ROSES. 


—_—_—_— 


CLIMBING AND OTHER ROSES. 


portion of the year as possible, and in all sorts 


tion. 
besides those who grow for sale ; the one has 
for his principal object the production of blooms 
for exhibition, while the other grows them for 
decoration and the production of flowers for 
cutting. Now there are so many families of the 
Rose, and so many varieties belonging to each 
family, that suitable Roses may be found for 
/almost all kinds of uses and positions in a 
garden where flowers of any kind can be used. 
The following are some of the uses to and 
positions in which Rose plants may be put in a 
garden—viz., beds, borders, shrubberies, poles 
and pillars, arches, arbours, walls (north, south, 
east, or west), hedges, screens, &c. 
entering into any particulars, however, as to 
the different kinds of Roses adapted to the 





of positions, is a matter worth serious considera. | 
There are two classes of Rose growers | 


Before | 





duty as climbers. Before determining on the 
kind of climber to plant, however, the height 
the plants are required to attain must be con- 
sidered. Most of the vigorous Hybrid Per- 


| : | petuals and Teas will reach a height of from 
How to have Roses in bloom for as long a | P E 2 


8 feet to 15 feet if the soil be good, and on warm 
sheltered walls 4 feet or 5 feet more. The 
extra strong growers of the same classes, with 
the Noisettes and Hybrid Noisettes, will cover 
well up to 15 feet or 20 feet or more. The 


BANKSIAN Roses are excellent as climbers, 
but should only be planted against walls in 
rather sheltered positions; they are only 
summer bloomers. ‘The white and yellow will! 
grow as high as 30 feet in good goil, but the 
large white will run much higher. This kind 
is evergreen, except in very sharp winters, which 
is a great recommendation, but it is not so free- 
flowering as the two first-named varieties. The 
old blush and Crimson China Roses will also 
run up the face of a wall freely toa height of 
30 feet, and, as before stated, for continuous- 
blooming qualities they are unsurpassed by the 
varieties of any other family of Roses ; indeed, 
they are frequently at 
their best when inexor- 





be kept at 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night, and 
10 degs. higher by day. 
If your house is a mixed 
one—that is, with plant 
and Vine together, you 
may be unable to give 
best treatment ; but 
avoid cold draughts, and 
thin the bunches early, 
so as to throw remaining 
force into the fruit left. 
You do not say if the 
borders are inside or out. 
If outside, force slowly, 
give a chink of air on 
top ventilators all night, 
and read the ‘‘ Week’s 
Work” carefully in this 


paper. 


Thinning Rasp- 
berry - canes. — ‘ihe 
growths made last year 
are none too strong, so 
that more _ attention 
should be given to the 
fruit-bearing canes to 
prevent them becoming 
exhausted, By thinning 
the shoots at this date 
there will be a great 
saving of sap, as the flow 
will be directed to the 
fruiting-canes and those 
left for next seascn’s 
fruiting. ‘The shoots at 
the base should be se- 
lected for next season’s 
canes, and the quantity 





able frost sternly inter- 
poses and checks them ; 
in spite of this, however, 
it is not unusual to find a 
few buds still unfolding 
at Christmas-time. The 
old-fashioned summer- 
blooming Roses _ before 
alluded to are capable of 
almost anything in the 
way of height. They 
completely cover them- 
selves with flowers 
during the blooming 
period if rightly treated, 
and all the treatment 
they require, if in good 
soil, consists in tying 
them to their supports, 
pruning out weak and 
exhausted wood, and en- 
couraging to the utmost 
such vigorcus young 
shootsas may bere quired. 
No growths need be 
shortened except to keep 
them within the bounds 
allotted to the plant and 
to take off unripened 
ends. Climbing Roses 
away from walls should 
not be planted in very 
exposed positions, or, as 
a rule, they will fail to 
gratify the cultivator. 


Climbing Roses may 
be used to screen un- 
sightly buildings, ete., 
by training them to 








should be regulated ac- 
cording to the strength 
or age of the older canes. . 
Now is a good time to 
remove weak or useless 
fruiting-canes so as to av a overcrowding. 
Where canes are required to form new planta- 
tions next autumn it is a good plan to allow 
those to remain which are between the plants 
in the row. They get less damaged in such a 
position, and are] often much stronger than 
those wide of the fruiting-canes between the 
rows.—S, 








Snake and frogs.—Yesterday, near a 
small pond in my garden, I saw a water-snake 
with something bulky in its mouth. On looking 
closely I could just see the nose and eyes of a 

frog. Finding himself disturbed, the snake dis- 

gorged the whole body. It turned out to be a 
good-sized frog. After a moment’s hesitation it 
hopped into the water and swam away, appar- 
ently quite unhurt, and the snake glided into 
the water in the opposite direction. We had 
been wondering what had become of the frogs 
which were lately swarming in the pond. I 
regret that I was just too late to see how the 
snake, which I shuuld guess was about a foot 
jlong, managed to stow away the animal, hind 
legs and all, so cleverly without hurting him. — 
F- G, CamMpBELL, Marchjield House, Bracknell. 


various purposes just mentioned, I should like 
to make a few remarks on the more or less 
important subject of soil. I say ‘‘more or 
less” here, because if only the commoner kinds 
of Roses be grown, the kind of soil is a matter 
of smallimportance. The old summer-blooming 
| climbing Roses belonging to the Boursault, Ayr- 
shire, and sempervirens classes, as well as most 
of the varieties belonging to the Gallica, Hybrid 
China, Hybrid Bourbon, Austrian Brier, and 
many other summer-blooming families, are not 
at all particular in the matter of soil, being able 
to thrive and grow in that of almost any 
description, although, of course, they thrive 
best where the soil is good, Where the best 
kinds of continuous-blooming Roses are re- 
quired to thrive and repay the cultivator, there 
the soil must either be naturally good or 
adapted to the purpose by artificial means, 


For poles, pillars, arches, arbours, walls, sides 
of houses, and high buildings, &c., only those 
Roses are suitable which have more or less of 
what is called a climbing habit of growth. 
Roses which make long rambling growths, 
whose shoots are unable to stand up without 





support of some kind, are the kinds which do 
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painted galvanised wire 
or other fences or sup- 
ports, and except when 
the leaves are off, they 
answer this purpose ad- 
mirably. All the above methods of growing 
Roses not only produce good decorative effects, 
but give supplies of flowers for cutting. Abe 


The following note from the sender of the 
photograph is interesting : The Rose-arch is at 
the end of a walk in an old garden. The Rose 
looked old when we bought the house 21 years 
ago, and every year it has had a quantity of 
bloom on it. It looks very lovely when in 
flower from the garden, also from the orchard 
at end of garden. Of course, Waltham cross 
and Cheshunt are good places for Roses, as the 
soil suits them.—J. H. GArpENER, Harcld 
flouse, Waltham-cross. 


Engraved 


333.— Marechal Niel Rose cuttings.— 
It is possible that at the end of June the young 
shoots that have produced flowers this year 
may be sufficiently ripened for cuttings. In 
selecting the cuttings choose the strongest of the 
flowering shoots and take them off with a thin 
slice of old wood attached. Remove the bottom 
leaf and leave the two next ones intact, then eut 
off the remaining and the cutting will be ready 
for inserting. Get some 4-inch pots and after 
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draining them fill them with fine sandy soil, and 
insert a single cutting in each. Press the soil 
firmly and then well water with a fine-rosed 
water-pot. If you have Cucumbers or Melons 
rowing in a frame plunge the pots to their rims 
down at one corner of the front of the frame, 
give water as often as necessary, and shade them 
regularly fora month. Failing a frame, get a 


deep box and cover the bottom with fine coal 
ashes 2 inches deep, and place the cutting pots in 
it. If you place the box ina shady corner of the 
greenhouse and cover it with squares of glass 
you ought to succeed in striking the cuttings in 
about ten weeks.—J. C. C 


send the produce of two houses of Maréchal Niel 
Roses a distance of 200 miles by rail. The 
blooms are carefully packed in boxes, and 
always arrive in good condition. There may be 
special boxes made for sending Roses by rail. If 
so, I do not use them, as I find boxes which I 
obtain from the grocer, and which are about 
4 inches deep, well answer the purpose. I 
should say that baskets are not at all suitable for 
the purpose. They would be too fragile, and 
unless well lined with paper the air would reach 
the flowers, which is undesirable. The case 
referred to by ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” where the 
fiowers got crushed and discoloured, was not so 
much the fault of the baskets as in the packing. 
The flowers were laid in too loosely, con- 
sequently they got shaken and rubbed against 
each other. I cover the bottom of my boxes 
with paper shavings }, inch deep. These I moisten 
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transit. If they are laid in loosely they are} will have some decorative value. Of course, 
sure to get disfigured on the journey. When after the plants flower, one can weed out and 
the bottom of the box has been covered with | only keep the best. Phlox Drummondi, sown on 
one layer of Roses another layer is placed on| a warm border now, watered and shaded, will 
the top, close together, as in the first layer. | soon germinate, and if pricked out on good 
Another sheet of moistened paper is then laid on | ground soon form a mass, whilst such plants 
them, and any vacant space left in the box is| are dwarfer than those raised in the hot- 
filled up with paper shavings. It is not desir-| bed in spring, though, of course, the latter 
able to have more than two layers of flowers in | flower earlier. IT am only suggesting that for 
one box. It is important that the box shoulda} late summer and autumn blooming these are 
be quite full, so that the contents cannot move, 
and this can be done without any undue pressure 
on the blooms. The moistened paper I use in 
packing affords just the right degree of moisture 
to keep the flowers in fresh condition. When 
sending by railway, I often tie two or three 
boxes together and make one package of them. 
—J. C. C. 


Treatment of Roses.—I have cut back 
my bush Roses. They have broken strongly 
from three or four eyes on each rod, and I desire 
to retain only one of these shoots on each rod. 
I presume the bottom is the one which should 
be preserved if it is as vigorous as those above 
it ; and should I do wrong if I cut back again to 
this lowest shoot ; or must I safely pull off the 
top ones and let the lowest one go ahead? The 
cutting back would look neater.—LEWISHAM. 

* * By all means cut back to the lower 
growth if of sufficient strength ; but we wonder 
why you wish to retain one break only to each 
shoot when they are evidently strong and 
healthy. If it is with the idea of only getting 
a good bloom or two, you would be wiser to 
leave more than one growth and then pinch that 
back later on—as soon, in fact, as you can see 
the little Rose-bud in the most prominent shoot. 
You then encourage more active root-growth, 
and, at the last, throw additional strength and 
vigour into the bloom. Perhaps your Bush 
Roses are extra strong growers that have been 
cut down by frost? If so, you are correct in 
curtailing the future growths as regards number ; 
but do not cut these down close next spring 
unless frost has again hopelessly injured them. 
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Double French Marigold. 


Viscaria elegans. 





useful, and when sown outside they givesolittle || 
trouble. ‘Those who care for Poppies, and there 

are many beautiful varieties now, may Sow all | 
the varieties, both annual and perennial, but 

the annual varieties do not transplant well. 

The best place for Poppies is along the back of 
a broad border, or scattered thinly among the 
Rhododendrons or other shrubs, where they 
will form bold masses of colour. The Iceland ] 
Poppy is one of the most useful things in the gar- 
den. These should be treated as annuals on most 
soils, as old plants are so liable to go off during 
the winter Sow in autumn for spring bloom- 
ing, and in spring for late summer and autumn 
blooming. ‘These Poppies transplant well. The 
Godetias and all the best hardy annuals may be 
sown now for late blooming, and if severely 
thinned they will come in fresh and beautiful 
just as theearly-sown plantsare getting straggling 
and weedy. The biennials and perennials of 
all the kinds which can be raised from seeds 
may be sown in beds for transplanting as soon 
as large enough. Among the most useful 
things are Wallflowers, Foxgloves—the white 
Foxgloves form a very striking background in a 
good-sized mass—Canterbury Bells, and other 
Campanulas. The pretty dwarf Campanula 


331.—Packing Roses.—Every spring I 














FLOWER SEEDS TO BE SOWN IN MAY. 


Tue season is backward, and there is yet time 
to sow annuals of various kinds for successional 
blooming. Marigolds, for instance, sown ina 
frame will be up in a few days, and if pricked 
off the moment they can be handled they will 
make better plants than those sown earlier, and 
perhaps starved a little in the seed-pans or 
boxes. A good strain of the French Marigold 
(see cut) is pretty, and for a back row, or 
to make large clumps in wide borders, the 
Yellow African are as showy as Dahlias, and as 
lasting. It is always advisable to have a good- 
sized bed of late Asters to cut from, or to fill 
wherever other things may fail in autumn, as 
they lift well when in bloom if the work be 
carefully done. Ifsown thinly in good soil in 
the open air they may, after being thinned a 
little, be left to flower as they stand. Of 
course, one must not look for prize 
blooms from them, but if helped with 
liquid - manure, flowers quite good enough 
for cutting will be obtained, and they will be 
gure to come in useful for filling up wherever 
a failure occurs. Stocks for late blooming may 
be treated in the same way, only sow on good 
land. To make a show now where the soil is 
poor, or to fill in among shrubs, sow now the 
annual Lupins where they are intended to 
flower. They may be had in much variety of 
colour and height, and the seeds are cheap 
enough to sow in bold patches. Too much can- 
not be said for the Delphiniums or Larkspurs. 
The annual varieties are charming in the 
borders. The German branching Larkspur, 
if encouraged, will scatter its seeds and grow 
anywhere and everywhere, coming up year after 
year without giving trouble, and if it comes 
too freely it is a very easy matter to pull 
some of them up. The Rocket Larkspur, both 
the dwarf and tall forms, are very showy, but 
for stateliness we must grow the perennial 
varieties of D. grandiflorum (see cut). These, if 
sown now, and pricked off as soon as they are 
large enough, will most probably flower next 
year. Very great improvement has taken place 
in the perennial Larkspur of late years, and the 
lists now of the principal growers are getting 
very lengthy ; but seedlings from a good strain 
will give considerable variety, and every plant 








Flower of French Poppy. 


Larkspur (Delphinium grandiflorum). 


carpatica makes a charming edging plant, or to 
plant in a mass on the rockery or on a bank, 
Alyssum saxatile compacta may be sown now, 
as may also Sweet Williams, Forget-me-nots, 
Antirrhinums, French Poppy, and Viscaria 
elegans (see cut), and last, bvt not least, all the 
Primula family. Sow these in a shady spot, 
and dress the ground with leaf-mould and 
charcoal refuse. All seeds germinate freely in 
this. sqihes E. H. 


with water. After they are laid in on the top 
of the shavings I place a sheet of moistened 
newspaper, so as to secure a@ level surface 
for the blooms to rest upon. I cut 
almost every bloom with two leaves, the one 
nearest the bud being wrapped round the 
flower. Then pack each one close to the one 
that preceded it, the object being to secure the 
flowers from rubbing against each other in 
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FERNS. 


WATERING AND FEEDING FERNS. 


Un.ess it be in the case of quite young plants 
growing rapidly, one shift each season should 
suftice at the most, and even this need not in 
many cases be given provided the work when 
done is done well. More depends upon careful 
potting than many growers even are disposed to 
admit. To attempt to reinvigorate plants, 
whether they be Ferns or not, when out of sorts 
at the roots is rarely ever a success by means of 
stimulants, whilst more particularly in the case 
of Ferns watering with clear water even must 
be attended to carefully under such conditions. 
It does not pay to attempt to recuperate any 
Fern of which a good stock in proper health is 
at command ; in the case of a scarce stock it is 
different, as a matter of course. Ferns are, taken 
as a class of plants, moisture-loving subjects, 
more particularly when in growth. Some even 
when showing no signs of activity must not be 
allowed to become dry. Pteris scaberula, 
Cheilanthes elegans, and the majority of the 
Gymnogrammas are cases in pointamongst dwarf 
kinds, all of the arborescent kinds coming 
under the same category. Others when not 


rial stimulants are better than anything stronger 
or more exciting. Liquid-manure from the 
farmyard and a weak solution of Peruvian 
guano are both safe and satisfactory aids to pot- 
bound Ferns. Artificial manures should not be 
used in the dry state; most of these, if thus 
applied, would injure the surface-roots, with 
less power of penetration also. If no injury 
were done it would almost indicate that the 
manure was of little worth. Damping down 
between the plants towards evening with weak 
liquid-manure would also be beneficial, The 
applications of manure-water to the roots 
should only be occasional, otherwise the soil 
would be soured in course of time. Where there 
are masses of rhizomes upon the surface, a slight 
surface-dressing of Sphagnum Moss would be a 
great assistance in conserving moisture ; it 
should however, be removed before winter. 






















THE WOOLLY-HEADED THISTLE 
(CARDUUS ERIOPHORUS). 


Tuts giant woolly-leaved Thistle is one of the 
handsomest plants we have in the garden 
during the summer manths, and is always ad- 


mired for its noble port, fine form, and silvery | 












growing may be kept fairly dry, and_will 
benefit thereby—Adiantum cuneatum and the 
deciduous Ferns, on the whole, to wit. Some 
few kinds will even endure a fair amount of 
drought at any time, but it is not wise to carry 
this too far, Platycerium alcicorne and other 
species of the same genus being instances. 
Niphobolus lingua is very enduring in this 
respect ; sois Phlebodium aureum. It is readily 
seen, therefore, that to water Ferns indis- 
criminately is not a right plan to follow. 
Extremes in both directions should, of course, be 
avoided, but the extreme from drought is pro- 
ductive of the worst results. Much will 
depend upon the surroundings in every instance. 
If it be a fernery in which a humid atmosphere 
is maintained, there is far less need of con- 
tinuous watering at the roots. In a house 
freely ventilated it is quite different ; here it is 
necessary to give much closer attention. 


Ferns where either permanently shaded 
or to a considerable degree, during the 
summer need less water than those exposed 
to more sunshine. There is a risk to be 
run with the latter from this source, but the 
growth made by more exposure to light and 
less humidity is frequently the most enduring 
and satisfactory. Ferns placed in rooms, for 
instance, after having been grown in a moist 
atmosphere will require more constant atten- 
tion; so will those in conservatories where 
freely ventilated. The amount of water that 
is absorbed by a healthy, vigorous-growing 
Tree-Fern is somewhat remarkable ; this goes 
on over the entire surface of the stem as well as 
in the pot or tub, as the case may be. I have 
met with the best success with Tree-Ferns when 
pouring the water into the crown of the plants 
during growth, letting it run down the stems 
into the pots. The roots will oftentimes fill up 
the pot quite full,.so that but little water can be 
retained ; in such a case it is best to make a 
few holes so that the water can penetrate the 
ball. When dealing with dwarf-growing Ferns 
which it is not deemed expedient to repot, but 
which are still much pot-bound and with a 
dense mass of fronds, it is a capital plan to 
stand such in pans of water asa safeguard, In 
doing this it must, of course, be noted that the 
pans are not constantly full, but if emptied 
every day or so no harm will come to them. 
Hypolepis distans, Pteris scaberula, P. tremula, 
the stronger-growing Gymnogrammas (when 
excessively pot-bound), small Tree-Ferns, 
Adiantum cuneatum, &ec., are all instances of 
this mode of treatment. Even if not expedient 
to allow the pot to stand upon the inner base of 
the pan a deal of assistance is given by elevating 
it so that it merely touches the water. 

Stimulants for Ferns are most desirable 
under certain conditions, the chief point to 
observe being that of feeding only those plants 
that have filled their pots with roots. Some 
growers who cultivate for sale use stimulants 
in the soil, so as to force the growth, and 
thereby obtain a rapid development in as 
short a time as possible; this answers very 
well for the purposes in view, but is not to 
be commended. It is when pot-bound that 
artificial aids are most beneficial. Mild manu- 


texture or colouring. Itis a biennial, forming 


a rosette of large spreading leaves the first 
season and running up its stout winged flower- 
ing stalks the second year. Evenina large bed 
of giant composite plants, such as Artichokes, 
Cardoons, Centaureas, Erythrolznas, &e., this 
plant holds its own, and one wonders that it is 
not more often seen on dry banks and bordeis 
in both public and private gardens. The illus- 
tration, from a photograph taken by Mr. Henry 
H. Dixon, B.A., in the College Gardens, Dublin, 
shows the general character and appearance of 
this easily-grown fine-foliaged plant. 
F. .W.. B. 


——— 


Creeper for greenhouse (Jrs. G., 
Navan ).—Just behind the hot-water pipes is 
not a favourable place for any creeper, as they 
are apt to get hot and dry. Of course, much 
depends upon the distance they are from one 
another. You might place a piece of virgin 
Cork over the pipe, and neutralise the burn- 
ing heat considerably. A Lapageria, Hoya 
carnosa or Wax-flower, Clematis indivisa 
lobata, or such Roses as William Allen Richard- 
son, l’Idéal, Maréchal Niel, and Gloire de Dijon 
might be used ; but your query is too indefinite. 
Nothing is said about the root space available, 
or aspect, and heat generally kept up. Summer 
Cloud is a useful shading, but do not apply too 
heavily. 





The Woolly-headed Thistle (Carduus eriophorus),. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


——— 


Double Dahlias from seed (2. Pear- 
son ).—The really Double Dahlias do not bear 
seed-pods. In short, there are very few really 
double flowers that do. New varieties, and also 
the doubles from among such flowers as Stocks, 
Wallflowers, and others, are obtained by sowing 
seed from singles that were naturally or artifi- 
cially crossed with the pollen of doubles. You 
should gather what seed you can from the sem 
doubles, when a small proportion may succced. 
But why try, when there is such a grand choice 
of doubles, and they are so easily propagated 
We saw a bed of sixty thousand seedlings last 
June, each set out carefully, and not more than 
twelve or eighteen proved worth saving. Of 
course, there were more doubles than this, but 
it is even probable that in a few years no more 
than -three out of this dozen will be grown. 


| Perhaps you have been trying to collect seed 


from the best doubles? 
further time. 

332.—Ferns and plants in conserva- 
tory.—The gas used in the two rooms adjoin- 
ing is no doubt the cause of the plants suffering. 
Do you open the doors of the two rooms at 
night for the purpose of warming the conserva- 
tory? If so, that is sufficient to 
explain the cause of your failure. 
There are plenty of plants that will 
do well in an ordinary conservatory 
if the fumes of gas are not ad- 
mitted. Some of the easiest to cul- 
tivate for the summer are Tuberous. 
rooted Begonias, Fuchsias, Green, 
Zonal, and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniume, 
Hydrangeas, Petunias, and Balsame. 
For the autumn and winter you may 
raise plants from seed sown at once 
of Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
Cyclamens. Chrysanthemums for 
the autumn should be grown outside, 
and begin their culture at once.— 
J.C. C 

Fumigating a greenhouse 
(Narcissus).—Fumigating is not only 
the most effective, but theeasiest way 
of cleansing plants from green-fly, 
black-fly, and thrips. The amount 
of smoke that may be allowed with 
safety must depend upon the class 
of plants under treatment. It is 
safer to moderately fill the structure 
on one evening and repeat the dose 
the next evening than to run the 
risk of injuring the occupants with 
an excessive dose. Maiden - hair 
Ferns are susceptible to injury from 
smoke. When fumigating a house 
for other plants the safest way is to 
remove the Ferns outside for a night, 
or lay them on the floor. A still 
evening should be chosen for the 
operation, as wind blows the smoke 
out too rapidly ; a rainy night is the 
best. The leaves of all plants should be dry at 
the time. Care should be taken never to allow 
the sun to shine upon a house containing tender 
plants while fumigating is going on, as there is 
risk of burning the foliage. The great point 
about fumigating is to employ genuine Tobacco- 
paper, and not allow it to break into a flame, or 
the smoke becomes heated, and is certain to 
cause injury to the leaves. Many are the devices 
employed for fumigating. An ordinary garden 
sieve, say with a half-inch mesh or more, makes 
a capital fumigator. The sieve is placed upside 
down, a large smoke space is thus provided, 
because the fire can be spread over the whole of 
it, thus obtaining a larger volume of smoke. 
The quicker a house can be filled the more 
effective is the operation. By turning the sieve 
upside down a current of air is obtained under- 
neath, which facilitates the burning of the 
Tobacco-paper. Place on the sieve half-a-dozen 
hot cinders, about 2 inches square, spread over 
these the Tobacco-paper, which is first pulled 
into pieces 2 inches long, 1 inch wide, damping 
it slightly before putting on the cinders tu 
increase the density of the smoke. As fast as 
the paper burns add more until the house is full 
of smoke. Move the sieve from place to place 
in the house, standing it on the floor. Keep 
handy a waterpot with a fine rose attached in 


If so, do not waste 











case the Tobacco begins to blaze. Some place 
a layer of damp Moss over the paper to prevent 
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it blazing, but it is seldom necessary if the 
Tobacco-paper is in the right condition. The 
following morning all the plants that were 
fumigated except any in flower should be well 
syringed with clean water. 


THE COLOCASIAS. 


“<TxNourRER” asks about the Colocasias, particu- 
larly C. antiquorum. The illustration given 
with these remarks may assist our corres- 
pondent, this being of the kind especially asked 
about. Itis a fine plant for warm greenhouses, 
and is a native of the Kast Indies, from whence 
it was introduced as far back as 1560. The cut 
shows the character of the plant better than 
mere description. C. odorata for warm conser- 
vatories is one of the most imposing and easily 
grown of stove plants. This also is a native of 
the East Indies, and its stems are usually from 
3 feet to 8 feet high, but when planted out ina 
loamy bed it will reach even larger dimensions. 
When well grown the leaves measure more than 
3 feet in length, are very handsome, and fresh 
green in colour. The flowers are 
comparatively small for such a large 
plant, of a pale yellowish-green 
colour, and very sweetly scented. 
This Colocasia is placed in the open 
air for the sake of its fine foliage ; 
but it does not grow so wellas C. 
esculenta, better known, perhaps, as 
Caladium esculentum. It endures 
the open air in the neighbourhood of 
Paris and the southern counties of 
England, but should not be planted 
out until June. This kind has some- 
what tall, woody stems, whilst the 
other kinds are almost stemless, or 
have only short stems. 





















































































































Liquid stable -manure.—I 
should be glad to know if I can use 
liquid stable-manure, and what pro- 
portion of water should be added to 
the liquid before using for Peas, 
Beans, Lettuce, &c. ?7—W. R. C. 

* * Liquid-manure is valuable for 
crops named, but do not pour it over 
the leaves or hearts of plants, and as 
we cannot tell the strength of your 
liquid it is difficult to advise. Fresh 
manures may be used strong, but if 
old there are certain gases injurious 
to tender plants. Mix with water 
freely, at least half, and use the 
liquid, watering afterwards with 
clear water. Then you may use it 
stronger again. Such plants as Cab- 
bages will take stronger doses, but in 
watering be guided by the strength 
of plants or roots. 


Fasciated fiowers. —I am 
forwarding a box containing a fas- 
ciated flower-stem of an Auricula and 
flower-stem of the Flame-flower 
(Tritoma Uvaria). Such a singular 
case of fasciation might be worthy of 
notice in your interesting paper. In 
the mild weather of last November 
the Flame-flower showed the spike 
that I am forwarding, and remained during the 
frost unopen and without damage. During the 
past week it has made a fresh growth, and 
would have been a good flower, only it has been 
cut toosoon. It is a very unusual time for it to 
be in flower. I also send you Scarlet Salvia, 
which has been outdoors for the last twelve 
years. It has been cut down by the frost every 
winter, and springs up again about this time. 
I shall be pleased to occasionally send you some 
things.x—R. McDonnet, St. Helens, Malahide, 
Co. Dublin. 

*_* Interesting flowers, especially the Salvia. 
We shall be pleased for uncommon things to be 
sent us,—ED. 

330.—Palms in rooms.—No plants are so 
easy to manage as Palms where no gas is burnt 
in the room ; but where gas is used it is almost 
impossible to keep any plants healthy. 
inquiry refers to Palms where there is no gas, 
all that ‘‘K.” has to do is to sponge the leaves 
once a week to keep them free from dust, and 
to give the roots enough water to keep the soil 
moist. Also keep them as warm as circum- 
stances will permit all the summer without 
exposing them to direct sunshine. —J. C. C, 





If this | 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


— 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


TEs are very useful, as they fill a gap in the 
most difficult period of the year for getting 


flowers—viz., the first few weeks of the new 


year, when forced flowers are of necessity some- 


what expensive, and before foreign flowers arrive 
in sufficient quantity to flood the market. A 
few years ago keeping Chrysanthemum bloom in 
good condition until Christmas was thought 
clever; but now, thanks to later blooming 
varieties, and more especially a fuller knowledge 
of the way to retard the blooming period, plenty 
of Chrysanthemums are only in the bud stage at 
Christmas. Having grown a good many for 
some years past, I will briefly detail the mode of 
culture I find answer best for giving good results 
in January. 

Cuttings of Jate-blooming varieties are 
naturally much later in starting into growth 
than those of the earlier-flowering kinds, owing 





Colocasia antiquorum. 


to the necessity for keeping the plants as cool 
as possible during the early winter to retard the 
bloom, and as the old blooming shoots cannot be 
cleared off before February, it is usually the 
middle of March before the cuttings can be 
procured. They are then inserted round the 
edges of 3-inch or 4-inch pots, and if kept close 
/in a frame soon strike root. They are fit for 
potting off in April; 3-inch pots are the best 
for the first potting, and good loam, and a little 
quite rotten manure should be used. They 
must be kept near the glass, and plenty of air 
given. Pinch the leading shoot out if 
dwarf bushy plants are desired, and by the 
time the side shoots have pushed out, so as to 
form neat little bushes, a shift into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots will be necessary. Good drainage is 
very essential, especially to some of the tender 
rooting kinds ; a little bone-meal over the crocks 
is of great assistance to the plants. I usually 
keep the plants in frames until they get well 
rooted in their second-shift pots, about the 
middle of May, when they are set out in open, 
sunny spots, where they are easily accessible for 
watering and pinching of the young growths. 
They are finally shifted into 8-inch or 10-inch 
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pots early in Jane, using good loam, well rotted 
manure, and bone-dust, and ramming the soil 
quite firmly into the pots. They are finally 
stopped the end of June, and after that allowed 
to grow freely, the object being to geta quantity 
of fair-sized blooms. As soon as the pots are 
well filled with roots, weak liquid-manure is 
given at every alternate watering, and a little 
soot in the water keeps worms out of the pots, 
and gives a fine dark colour to the foliage. I 
keep them out-of-doors as late in the autumn as 
possible, but as soon as sharp frost is imminent 
I set them close toa wall, or where a temporary 
covering of tiffany can be placed over them if 
severe frost comes on, and about the end of 
October they are placed under glass ; but the 
houses are kept open night and day, except 
when frost comes on. Plenty of water at the 
root, partial disbudding, and fumigating are the 
main points to ensure a full supply of bloom 
after Christmas. JAamEs Groom, Gosport. 





Treatment of Chrysanthemums 
(Irish Amateur ).—Repot the Chrysanthemums 
at once into 6-inch pots in good soil, potting 
firmly to induce short root growth, and place in 
a cold frame, if you have one, if not, merely house 
for ten days. Give air freely, and place in the 
open. All plants should now be outdoors, and 
we would advise standing in the open to replac- 
ing in heat. As to stopping, do you require 
bush plants or one growth with a few blooms ? 
If the latter, do not pinch, but in any case get 
the plants repotted, and you may then cut 
down or top later. If you decide to grow in 
bush form repot the plants again in June into 
9-inch or 10-inch pots. Read carefully the 
«* Week’s Work” in Garpeninc.—W. 8, 





A plague of wireworms.—I have been 
greatly troubled with a small white worm, 
not thicker than a pin, from 4 inch to 1 inch 
long, both in pots and open garden. If I take 
up a dead plant the roots are infested with 
large quantities of them. I use a lot of Fowl- 
manure. Does this encourage them? Daffodils 
and Lilies do not thrive with me, but die off 
rapidly. I believe this white worm is the cause 
of the mischief. Ishould be glad to know of a 
remedy? What treatment do you recommend 
for Freesias, Ixias, Alliums after flowering in 
pots ?—REcTOR. 

* * We fear there is little help in the way of 
ridding your soil from wireworm at this season. 
For pot-plants water with strong clear lime and 
soot-water, and de not use the manure for a 
time; but dress the land freely with soot, lime, 
and burnt refuse of any kind. In the autumn 
and winter give good dressings of gas-lime, and 
turn up the ground as roughly as possible. 
Later on freely stir the surface to allow the 
birds to remove insects, and subsequently give 
the land several light forkings, and make the 
soil firm before planting. Freesias and plants 
named want less moisture after flowering, but do 
not dry off at once. Expose them in a sunny 
position until potting-time. 

Trees cracked by frost.—The cracking 
of trees in frost is due to the conversion of the 
sap into ice. Its expansion splits the substance 
of the tree in the same way as water-pipes are 
burst in frost. A similar thing at the opposite 
extreme is shown in trees split by lightning. 
Here the sap is converted, not into ice, but 
sudden steam, the agency being heat instead of 
cold, and the tree is torn open by its expansion 
all along the line traversed. —MIGNon, 


The White Spanish Broom.—There 
are few more beautiful things that flower in the 
latter days of May than this Broom. It flowers 
profusely when young or old. Large old bushes 
quite 10 feet high fall over in a half-weeping, 
graceful way, whilst young ones shoot straight 
upwards, but all become a perfect wreath of 
snowy blossom. It sometimes dies when old, 
and that is another reason why it should be fre- 
quently planted. Easily obtained and not diffi- 
cult to grow, it is one of the shrubs that should 
be a feature in public as well as private gardens, 





“The English Flower Garden.” — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan to scale, as wellas planting of the beds, 













































































_ particle of moisture is left in it, so that unless 
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plants can have the assistance of a cold-frame 
temporarily after the middle of September, for 
the nights get cold, and slight frosts often occur. 
Heavy rains, too, are very prevalent towards 
the end of the month, which prevent the flowers 
from getting fertilised. The light should, how- 
ever, be removed on all favourable occasions or 
the plants will become tender. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


RUNNER BEANS. 


BrANs require good ground and plenty of room 
to grow if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
I adopt the plan of sowing in rows § feet apart, 
usually on ground that was occupied with Win 
ter Spinach. Trenches are taken out 2 feet 
wide and about 15 inches deep, and these being 
about three-fourths filled with decayed manure, 
the remainder is filled to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the surrounding ground with the soil 
which was taken out. The seed is sown in two 
lines 9 inches apart, the seeds being 6 inches 
from each other in the row. When growth has 
been made to the extent of a few inches, stakes 
are put to the plants. I use 12-feet Hop-poles, 
which are thrust into holes made in the ground 
with an iron bar. The holes are made a foot 
apart along each side of the row and about 
6 inches from the plants. The poles are 
put up obliquely, leaning over the open space 
between the rows, so that they will be about as 
far from each other at the upper ends as they 
are from those of the next row. The bine from 
two plants is taken to each pole and secured 
with a green rush, this process being repeated 
from time to time as it is found necessary till 
the plants have reached the tops of the poles. 
Owing to there being so much bine, it is evi- 
dent there must be a corresponding amount of 
produce, for when runner Beans are grown in 
this manner, the foliage and flowers are ex- 
posed to all the light and air possible. To keep 
the plants in 


A HEALTHY FLOURISHING condition, it is 
slear that a large amount of food will be 
requisite for their support. If we consider 
the amount of moisture absorbed by such 
a crop, it will at once be apparent that 
more nourishment must be supplied to 
keep the plants fruiting than even the liberal 
supply of manure afforded in the first instance. 
Nitrogen plays an important part in the growth 
of Beans, especially when the pods are swelling, 
so that this element must be supplied occasion- 
ally in small quantities as it is required. Such 
manures should be rendered very fine, so that 
when sprinkled along the sides of the rows they 
may be more easily dissolved -by rain or 
watering. Potash is also very beneficial, and 
should be supplied in a similar manner to 
nitrogen, but the cultivator must be guided 
somewhat by circumstances. In showery 
weather plants do not require so much feeding, 
for the rain liberates the various acids and 
gases of the soil, so that the roots can take 
them up. It would, however, take a great 
quantity of rain to thoroughly moisten the 
soil at the foot of a row of tall Beans when 
in full growth, for the quantity of moisture 
extracted therefrom is enormous. Anyone 
can easily satisfy himself of this, for if a 
row of Beans be given a soaking in hot 
weather, it will be found on examining the soil 
a couple ot days afterwards that scarcely a 





Moving Seakale.—I have a bed of large 
old Seakale plants, and I want to move them to 
another part of the garden. Will someone 
kindly tell me the best time of year, and give a 
few directions ?—ACCALEN. : 

* * You may move the Seakale at once. It 
is late for the work; but there will be no fear 
of collapse if it be not delayed. Old roots of 
Seakale are almost worthless compared to 
young ones. We would only move the best, and 
they should be planted in rows 3 feet apart in 
trenched or double dug, well-manured land. 
Place the roots 2 feet apart in rows, if required 
to force without lifting. You may do much 
better with root cuttings. These are the 
strong, thong-like roots attached to the old 
roots. Select the strongest, cut these in lengths 
6 inches long, with a clean cut top and bottom, 
and plant in good land in rows 2 feet apart, with 
the sets or cuttings half the distance in the row. 
When new growth appears in two or three 
weeks, restrict each root to one growth, and that 
the strongest. There is little trouble in the 
way of culture afterwards, merely keeping clean 
between the rows, and watering in dry weather. 
Seakale plants, when in active growth, well 
repay frequent supplies of food in the way of fish- 
manure, guano, or liquid-manure. 

Seakale unsatisfactory.—I should be 
much obliged by information as to Seakale- 
beds? In 1892 I made a new bed, dividing 
some of my old stools, and planting young 
plants from a nursery. In 1893 the Kale was 
thin, long, and unsatisfactory. In 1894 it was 
worse, and also less in quantity, and the stools 
look unhealthy, decaying, or damping off. The 
bed was well trenched and manured_ before 
planting the Kale, and in November Seakale- 
pots were put over the plants and surrounded 
with manure.—H. H. 

* * Many soils do not suit Seakale, though 
much can be done to make them so. Amateurs 
do not pay sufficient attention to this plant, as 
in the summer they allow Seakale to flower, 
bear seed, and thus the root is injured. Seakale 
requires good culture to produce Kale next year. 
Your land in its present condition is not suit- 
able, and should be thoroughly dressed with 
soot, lime, mortar-rubble, or wood-ashes. Burnt 
garden refuse is also valuable, and it is best to 
change the plot at least every two years. Sea- 
kale requires plenty of food, and see above 
reply to ‘‘Accalen” on this subject. Your 
plants got weak through being covered much 
too early. It is useless to cover such plants 
in November, as, the autumn being wet, 
growth had not ceased. You would have 
done much better to lift at the time named, 
force indoors, or place close together in January, 
and force. You have treated your ground well. 
We get very fine Seakale, and with very little 
manure, on poor soil, but rely on young roots, 
and do not force small roots at all, merely 
covering with soil, and thus getting fine late 
growth. 

Onions failing.—‘“W. 8. T.” wishes to 
know the cause of failure in Onion crop? For 
the last five years, the little roots seem to be 
attacked by some insect or else to rot away. 
The plot is changed every year, and soot has 
been tried without effect. Last year the bed 
was manured with old hot-bed manure; this 
year farm-yard manure. Result always the 
same. Any information will oblige. 

* *Itis rarely the grub attacks Onions in such 
a small state as yours, and we fear your soil 
must be in a very bad state—almost alive with 
the pest. You cannot do much at this season, 
as strong measures are necessary. For the 
present, try paraffin solutions, 2 oz. to a gallon 
of water, but as the oil does not mix readily, 
get enough soft-soap to mix with it in the way 
of a thick solutivn, and add warm water. Water 
atnight. Next season, in the autumn, thoroughly 
dress the soil with gas-lime, broken finely, and 
frequently turn over the surface-soil during the 
winter. Do not use any animal manures, but 


artificial manures are dissolved the roots cannot 
imbibe them. For this reason when water is 
given do not fail to give sufficient to carry the 
various compounds down to the lowest roots, so 
that all may do their fair share of work. Nor is 
this all. The thoughtful grower will not fail to 
see that all pods are gathered when large enough 
for use. It is not so much that the pods rob 
the plants of its nourishment as the seeds which 
are being formed in them. Therefore, if we 
would have the greatest amount of suitable pods 
for food we must not attempt to save seed, but 
rather leave them to those who grow exclusively 
for that purpose. If, however, some special 
variety is required, then select some of the 
longest and straightest pods and mark them by 
tying a piece of matting or string round the 
stem, so that they may not be.plucked while 
gathering for the kitchen. It is a good plan to 
go over the crop every other day and take off 
all pods that are fit for use, as this will greatly 
benefit those that are swelling. The vi thus 
picked off may be put down in brine for winter 
use, but they must be covered, and not too 
many kept together, or the flavour will be 
spoilt. About the middle of August is a good 
time to sow seed of a dwarf kind for succession. 
The seed should be sown on a warm border or a 
raised bed in the Melon ground, where the 
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rely upon surface dressing and food in the way 
of guano, fish-manure, or phosphate of soda. 
You have too much manure in your soil, and a 
change will do much good. 
gave all wood-ashes, burnt garden refuse, fine 
mortar rubble, or such like materials, and give 
the land a good surface-dressing just before 
sowing the seed. 


stant Reader).—Your 
badly attacked by red-spider, caused by cold 
draughts, want of atmospheric moisture, and at 
times too much heat without moisture at roots. 
The only remedy is to fumigate and keep the 
foliage moist. Giveair sparingly —indeed, large 
growers do not give any air. 
upon moisture and warmth, by this means 
securing rapid growth and freedom from spider. 
You would do well to remove badly affected 
leaves and lay in new wood. Maintain a brisk 
temperature, shade heavily for a time, damping 
all parts of house several times a day, and by 
this means you will soon rid the plants, as 
moisture is fatal to red-spider. We think the 
spider in the soil is caused by dryness. Teed 
freely when in active growth, and the pest will 
do little harm, but when you turn out the 
plants you should cleanse the house thoroughly. 
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During the season 


Unhealthy Cucumber-plants (Con- 


Cucumber-plants are 


They depend 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 


Garpenina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and, concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-¢ arden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 


hen more than one query is sent, each 


ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 


in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 


well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 


ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 


oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they apveared. 


3831.—Primula japonica. — What is the best 
method of raising this Primula from seed?—W. H, B. 

382,-Pink “ Geraniums” for bedding.—Which 
are the best for this purpose? 1 want those which do not 
run much to leaf.—S. B. 

383.-Gladiolus The Bride.—Can I pot Gladiolus 
The Bride now, and what soil is best to use? Should the 
bulbs be grown in a cold frame or greenhouse 2-A. L. G. 


3384. Cacti for seed.—How can I raise Cacti from 
seed? I have an ordinary greenhouse and propagating 
pit. Please advise as to soil. I have seeds of six kinds. 
—MIGNON. 

335._Unfruitful Apricot-tree.—One of my trees, 
which has every appearance of being very healthy, blossoms 
freely every year,@put seldom sets any fruit. Would root- 
pruning be desirable? Or would it be best to cut it down? 
—PRIOR. 

386.—Water-proofing garden netting. — 
Would you kindly advise me of the best and simplest way 
to waterproof garden netting? In case of very wet seascns 
would it be necessary to renew the waterproofing annually 
—J.N.S. 

387.-Stephanotis-seed.—There is a seed-pod on 
my plant as large as a good-sized Lemon, and similar 
in shape. Is not this very unusual, and will it not exhaust 
the plant if allowed to ripen? W ould the seed be worth 
preserving ?—PrioR. 

388. Old roots of Chrysanthemums. —If 
these are left in last year’s flowering-pots, and cut down 
to one stem, will this one stem produce blooms of good 
quality for decoration? If so, what treatment is neces- 
sary now ?’—H. L. T. 

389.Mushrooms in Grass lawn.—Will you 
kindly inform me whether itis possible to grow Mushrooms 
among the Grass in an orchard? If so, I should be glad 
of any information as to putting in spawn, also where to 
procure some, and any other particulars. —MUSHROOM. 

390.—Odontoglossums.—Could you please tell me 
if Odontoglossum Harryanum could be grown in the same 
temperature as O. crispum? Also I shall be grateful for 
particulars as to culture. How often should Odontoglots 
be repotted? Have Orchids ever been grown in a room 
ina plant-cas ?—N. L, REES. 

391.—Greenhouse Ferns.—I want to grow some 
nice Ferns in my greenhouse for making sprays. Ihave a 
Davallia and a Maidenhair, but they are only middling. I 
am afraid the drip would injure them under staging, and 
think that they are too much exposed to sun-heat, Would 
a Wardian case do in an ordinary greenhouse, where 
Tomatos, ‘‘Geraniums,”’ and such things do fairly well?— 
MIGNON. 
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thus, and still allow any long and flowerless rods to break 
Srom lower down. The latter must have room provided, 
even tf you remove more of the older growth, as tt is from 
these that our future crop will come, 


433.—Gloire de Dijon.—This Rose isin an unheated 
house facing south. It has had the same treatment as 
Climbing Devoniensis, but it has one long branch about 
12 feet, and a bud at every eye; but the stems of the 
blooms are about an inch to one and half inches long, and 
the Roses are not a good shape, and the foliage is stunted, 
It is in the same bed asa William Allen Richardson, which 
is very healthy and full of bloom. It isa big bed and the 
roots cannot touch each other. Can you suggest a 
remedy ?—PENWITH. 

*.* As Devoniensis and William Allen Richardson are 
so successful it is plain that something besides soil is the 
matter with Gloire de Dijon. We would take it out and 
replace with a young plant, as it is now too late to get any 
good bloom from the present occupant, and it is probably 
cankered or otherwise diseased 


431.—Iasects in potting-soil.—Can you tell me 
what is the reason of the soil in which I potted some 
Maiden-hair Ferns and Spirwa japonicas turning black 
on the top? On scraping the surface off and turning up 
the earth a little way down I find there are a number of 
very small white, clean-looking worms in the soil, The 
compost for the Maiden-hairs was peat, loam, and silver 
sand, and for the Spirwas loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand, 
and the soil was perfectly sweet and good when I potted 
thema month or twoago. Would watering them with lime- 
water dothemany good? The Maiden-hairsare those you 
gave me advice about turning them out of the glazed 
bowls they were potted in.—Creron. 

*.* The small white worms are possibly the larve 
of syme species of beetle, and the plants may have had some 
of the insects on them when repotted. Try a solution of 
Hellebore powder, two ounces in a gallon of boiling water, 
cooling it down to 90 degs. before using it. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad tf readers would remember that we 
do not answer pane by post, and that we cannct under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Soestraalewerne, Bergen.—So far as we know, there is no 
book on vegetable culture under glass; in fact, with the 
exception of a few things, vegetables are not grown in 
greenhouses to any great extent in thiscountry. Cucum- 
bers and Tomatos are very largely grown, but vegetable 
forcing in the spring is toa large extent carried on with 
hot-beds, pits, and frames, and it is very doubtful if it 
would pay to build houses for such work in the face of 
foreign competition. We remember this question was 
discussed somes yearsago in the Garden, but scarcely any- 
thing came of it. And the question one has to ask is— 
What would a house of only Peas or Cauliflowers be 
worth? Lettuces may be profitably grown among early or 
late Tomatos, French Beans are also grown in the same 
way as a catch crop, but it would not pay to build houses 
especially for these things in this country, where rent, 
rates, and fuel would take all the proceeds.—Wm., 
Laidlaw.—A good, reliable, comprehensive book on 
gardening for profit up to date has yet to be written, and 
the keenness of the competition will necessarily lead to 
change of method in many places. To take a case in 
point, Cucumbers are now being sent all over the country 
from Covent-garden market for three shillings per dozen, 
and local growers who have hitherto made five shillings, 
and in some cases six shillings, per dozen, to some extent 
now find their occupation gone. The trade isso cut up 
that many growers are at their wits’ end to know what to 
grow for profit. Tomatos are a little better just at 
present, but the next turn of the wheel will run them 
down. It is very little use for anyone without more 
knowledge than can be gleaned from books putting his 
capital into market gardening.——Constant Reader.—You 
would probably secure the services of an experienced 
Bee-man by applying to any of the leading hive manu- 
facturers, as Messrs. Neighbour, of High Holborn, or Mr. 
T. B. Blow, of Welwyn, Herts.——B. Rhodes.—You must 
apply to one of the leading Chrysanthemum growers,— 
Cheltonian.—It is impossible to answer your question 
without seeing either flowers or fruit. Perhaps it is one 
of the lovely Cherries that are valuable only for their 
extreme beauty when in full blossom,— Archie.— 
Any good nurseryman should be able to supply you with 
these plants. W, H, B.—We know of no books on the 
subject. W. Bovrer.—We can find nothing radically 
wrong with the bulbs, They are simply exhausted, the 
bulbs are small, and the plants have simply collapsed 
throuzh exhaustion ——T7’. Atkinson,—The Rose is affected 
with mildew, which is best got rid by flowers of sulphur. 
Damp the leaves, and powder on the sulphur. 

Replies next week to 8. J. Padbury, Cyclamen, 
C. BE, F., Radcliffe Walters, Mrs, J.C, Wrisht, and several 
others, The replies are held over through pressure on our 
space, 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plunts or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-streect, Strand, W.C. 

Names of Plants.—A. H. C.—Windflower (Ane- 
mone nemorosa). R. Forth—Looks like a Jasmine, but 
wait uvtil the shoot flowers, then send a specimen.—— 
P. K.—Ornithogalum nutans. Grangegorman.—The 
specimen received is one of the numerous crested varieties 
of the ‘‘Lady Fern” (Athyrium Filix-foomina), of which 
several hundred forms are known. It is not possible to name 
it from the young and partly-developed frond at this time 
of the year. Send again when in full size, about July or 
August, when we will endeavour to give you the correct 
name. ’. H. F.—The specimen received is certainly 
not Lastrea Filix-mas; it is most likely Lastrea dilatata, 
perhaps L. spinulosa. The plant is much too young yet 
to say for certain. A good book on Native Ferns, with 
illustrations, is ‘‘Choice British Ferns,” by Chas. 











T. Druery, published by L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand.—— 
Auricula.—It would be impossible to name the flowers 
cent, or ifthey are named in catalogues it is very difficult 


to tell what they may be from individual blooms. But 
they appear to be merely seedlings, and one can get a 
great variety of colour thus.——M. H. H.—Common 
Maple (Acer campestre.)}——Mrs. T. N. HEdgeworth.— 
Odontoglossum luteo-purpureum. E. M. J.—Tecoma 
radicans, as far as we can judge by the sketch.— Smith 
or J, S.—Cotoneaster microphylla, without a doubt, and 
now is a good time to cut it in; but Cotoneaster does 
not want much pruning. E. A, Brount.—Native Club 
Moss (Lycopodium clavatum). F. C., Mark Lane.—Iit is 
one of theCapsicums. Sow the seedin gentle heat, or in 
& warm greenhouse, using light soil. When of sufficient 
size to handle, pot off the plants into small pots, and from 
thence transfer them to 40-inch or 45-inch size. Your best 
plan will be to keep them in the greenhouse ; but beware 
of red-spider, which is a great enemy to this class. Its 
presence denotes dryness.——Jas. Wood.—Cereus nycti- 
caulis is the large flower, the pendent flower is Habro- 
thamnus elegans, and the Anthurium is A. Scherzerianum. 
—W, Charlton.—Primula pubescens. 











Catalogues received.—Dahlias and Begonias. 
Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, N. 





BIRDS. 
Rearing young Jays. — Will anyone 
please tell me how to rear Jays by hand, taken 
from the nest ?—A. Y. 


* * These birds are very easy to rear, being 
very hardy, thriving on a diet of a most mis- 
cellaneous description. Bread and milk, with 
a little lean meat cut fine, or a paste made of 
Oat-flour, or Fig-dust and Pea-meal, mixed with 
milk or water, and given fairly moist, will be 
found suitable. After each meal a little water 
should be dropped into the mouth of each young 
bird till they begin to drink of their own 
accord. Jays are very fond of egg diet, and 
custard or any kind of pudding containing eggs 
will be very acceptable. Care must be taken to 
keep the young birds very clean and dry. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Pheasant rearing ( Anvious ).—Pheasant 
chicks require very similar treatment to young 
Turkeys, being kept dry and warm, and 
sheltered from cold winds. For the first week, 
feed on hard-boiled eggs chopped fine ; also ant’s 
eggs, and curds pressed until quite dry. 
Occasionally a little stale bread-crumb, soaked 
in milk, might be given. Leeks or Onions, 
minced small, make the best green food, If 
ants’ eggs are scarce, boiled Rabbit minced in 
the same way may be given. 


Brown eggs ( William ).—You may select 
Langshans, Brahmas, Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, or Orpinghams. All of these 
lay brown eggs, varying in size. The Lang- 
shans lay the darkest egg ; the Plymouth Recks, 
as a rule, are the largest, but are lighter in 
colour. It is, however, impossible to name any 
particular breed of the above as laying the 
largest eggs ; for it is principally a question of 
strain, and very frequently individual birds are 
noted as laying larger eggs than the remainder 
of the hens in the run. 


Death of chickens.—Kindly tell me what 
is the matter with my chickens? When they are 
hatched they seem to be nice, healthy, and 
strong, but when they get about ten days old 
some of them droop their wings fora day or two, 
refusing to eat, and then die. Nearly all seem 
to suffer from the same thing—their crops seem 
to be very puffy, and when held head down- 
wards, a lot of dirty water runs from their 
mouths, The cropsare not hard, but quite soft. 
It did not seem to affect our earlier broods of 
chickens ; they got on very well indeed. I was 
then feeding on Groats, but lately I have been 
using boiled Rice. Is that likely to be the 
cause? We have never had chickens hatch 
better than this year, our hens bringing fourteen 
and fifteen in a brood—scarcely any unfertile 
eggs.—DorsET DAIRYMAN. 

*.* We think you state the cause of death 
very clearly indeed. The chicks are suffering 
from dropsy, which, in young birds, is generally 
due to an anemic condition—that is, a defi- 
ciency or poverty of blood. We cannot help 
thinking you should have been content to rely 
on your former treatment. Harly-hatched 
chickens require greater care to rear them 
successfully than birds which leave the shell 
during April or May, and {f you were succesa- 
ful with them you ought to be able to rear now. 
The free use of Rice is at the root of the mis- 
chief. It is very cheap, and many corn-dealers 
are in the habit of recommending it strongly to 





their agricultural friends; but this does not 
prove it to be a good food. Discontinue it 
altogether, except now and again for a change. 
A farmer or dairyman, remember, ought to have 
no difficulty in rearing chickens, for he has milk 
at his disposal daily, and, above all, a feed of 
curds at eleven or twelve o’clock daily helps to 
bring on the birds immensely. If you can 
procure the ground Oats used by the Sussex 
feeders, by all means get some ; it is, however, 
useless to recommend this food generally, as it 
is difficult to procure farther north, 


Diseased poultry ( Anzious ).—Canker or 
diphtheria is a serious disease ; and, as it causes 
death, or leaves the patient in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, it is a question whether, in 
the case of ordinary stock, wholesale slaughter 
is not the best remedy, Ifacure be attempted, 
the bird should be placed in a warm, moist air ; 
a room being the most suitable where steam can 
be diffused by the evaporation of boiling water. 
Upon examining the mouth, all matter not 
adherent should be carefully removed with a 
piece of sponge fastened to a stick and moistened 
with warm carbolised water. The mouth and 
throat being cleansed, the latter should be 
gently painted with a solution of liquor cblori- 
nated soda—one part to ten of water. The bird 
may also be made to inhale acid vapour—made 
by adding an ounce of acetic acid to a pint of 
boiling water. The bird’s head should be held 
with the mouth open over the steam for five or 
ten minutes at a time, and this should ke 
repeated several times a day, the mouth and 
throat being previously mopped out with 
carbolised water. If shreds or specks appear, 
the parts should be painted with tannic acid 
(5 grains) and glycerine (1 oz.) ; or tincture of 
perchloride of iron (10 minims) and glycerine 
(1 oz.); or a solutions of nitrate of silver, 
10 grains to the ounce of water. The patient 
must be supported with mucilaginous food ; a 
little ata time and often. Milk, thickened with 
arrowroot, forms the best diet ; finely-minced 
raw beef may be mixed with it, also cod-liver 
oil. When a state of convalescence is reached. 
tonics should be employed ; and for some time 
after recovery the bird must not be exposed to 
damp or cold. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF COOKING EGGS,—II. 


Bor.ep eces.—It is the common way to boil 
eggs only about five minutes, and call them hard. 
They are then very ‘‘ hard” of digestion. Boil 
ten minutes and they are still hard. Boil them 
twenty minutes and they become light and mealy, 
and may be easily mashed and seasoned. ‘1'o 
boil eggs so that they shall be ‘‘ soft” drop the 
whole eggs carefully into boiling water, and boil 
steadily three and a half minutes by the watch. 
This is a common method ; though the white is 
hardened, the yolk is scarcely cooked at all. 
Another method is to lay the eggs in a warm 
basin or saucepan, and cover with boiling water. 
Let them remain without boiling, but where the 
water will keep hot for ten minutes. Both yolk 
and white will be cooked soft. 


Eee sALAD.—Cut hard-boiled eggs in two 
lengthwise, arrange them neatly in the centre 
of a dish ; add to each half a little salt, a few 
drops of oil and vinegar, and a very little 
Cayenne ; chop up a small quantity of Tarragon, 
Chervil, and a few Chives together, and sprinkle 
over the eggs ; garnish with a border of shred 
Lettuce. 


BAKED EGGS.—Take 6 eggs, 4 tablespoonfuls 
of good gravy—veal, beef, or poultry (the last is 
particularly nice)—1 handful of bread-crumbs, 
and 6 rounds of buttered toast or fried bread. 
Put the gravy into a shallow baking-dish. 
Break the eggs into this, pepper and salt them, 
and strew the bread-crumbs over them; bake 
for five minutes in a quick oven, take up the 
eggs carefully one by one, and lay upon the 
toast, which must be arranged on a hot flat 
dish, add a little cream, and, if you like, some 
very finely-chopped Parsley and Onion to the 
gravy left in the baking-dish, and turn it into a 


saucepan. Boil up once quickly, and pour over 
the eggs. 

PRESERVING EGGS.—(1) Take 4 bushel of 
freshly-burned stone—not chalk—lime, and 
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WE’RE BOUND TO PLEASE. 
OUR HOBBY—OUR 


place in a tub with enough water to cover it. 
Let it absorb as much as it will, and become 
thoroughly slaked; well stir till of the con- 
sistence of limewash, and leave until the next 
day, when the lime will become a creamy mass 
at the bottom of the tub, with a quantity of 
water overlying it. Have ready some glazed 
earthenware jars. All the eggs must be newly 
laid, and treated as follows: Into one of the 
jars place a layer, about 1 inch in thickness, of 
the creamy part of the mixture, and then put a 
layer of eggs so that they do not touch each 
other. Cover with the creamy mixture to 
about 1 inch above the eggs, and then add 
another layer of the latter, and so on until the 
jar is full. At all times there must be 1 inch of 
water over the lime mixture, and the jars must 
be kept in a fairly cool place. When required 
for use, the eggs should be taken out and well 
washed to remove the lime, after which they 
may be cooked in the usual manner. (2) A 
pickle which has proved very good is 4 pound 
unslaked lime put into | gallon of water, stirred 
every day for a fortnight. The eggs should be 
packed in jars, ends up, and the pickle poured 
over them, and not disturbed until wanted for 
use in the winter, as a skin forms over the top, 
which should not be broken. 


Eco sauce.—One ounce and a half of butter, 
1 oz. of flour, 3 gills of milk, salt to taste, 1 
saltspoonful of white pepper—or use cayenne if 
wished—and 2 hard-boiled eggs. Melt the 
butter in a very clean small saucepan ; stir into 
it the flour, and by degrees add to these the 
milk. When this mixture boils, throw into it 
the pepper and salt, and let all cook for one 
minute. Remove the shells from the eggs, chop 
them into small, irregular pieces, and stir them 
in. Hold the saucepan over the fire for a 
minute to let all get thoroughly hot, and it is 
ready. Some persons add a little anchovy 
essence to the sauce. 





BUSINESS, 


Strong plants 


aim. 


requested. 


CHOICEST DWARF PLANTS. 


Edelweiss, the woolly “ Bridal Flower” 
Adonis v., large glistening yellow .- de oe 
Anemones— 
APENNINA, blue = 
A. ALBA, white form ed 
ROBINSONIANA, sky-blue... 
PULSATILLA, purple = aa 
RANUNOULOIDES, orange-yellow 
SYLVESTRIS, ‘‘ Snowdrop Anemone” 


Harebells— 
CO. PUMILA ALBA, mass white bells x. sic 
C. NOBILIS ALBA, Jong white tubes ss oe 
G. ISOPHYLLA ALBA, white trailing kind 


Cuckoo-flower— 

Double form of May or Cuckoo-flower’ .. 
Alpine Wallflower, dwarf lemon-yellow .. 
Delphinium nudicaule, orange to scarlet .. 
Delphinium cashmeriana, large blue, 1} ft. 
Erigeron aurantiacum, orange Daisy .. 
Frit. meleagris, chequer-board Lily 
Frit. meleagris alba, white form 
Gentianella, richest blue oe 
Mimulus Brilliant, orange-crimson ms 2 
Omphalodes v. alba, white creeping Forgé«t- 

me-not.. t. AA is sis ze id 
Phlox S. atropurpurea, Alpine Phlox .. 
Primulas— 

AURIOULA, yellow. 

MARGINATA, lilac-blue 

INVOLUCRATI, white 

ROSEA, bright rose .. os we : 

R. GRANDIFLORA, larger and brighter.. 

SIEBOLDI, rose-coloured species .. ae 

S. GRAND, larger form A 

8. PURPLE KING, purple 

DOUBLE LILAC, Primrose .. 

DOUBLE SULPHUR, Primrose... 

DOUBLE GIANT YELLOW, Primrose 

DOUBLE POLYANTHUS _.. i 

JACK-IN-GREEN POLYANTHUS.. 


Semp. arachnoideums, Cobweb-plant .. 
Silene maritima pl., like ‘‘Sinkins” Pink 
Thyme coccineus, crimson-magenta 
Thyme albus, white .. iS ” 
Foam-flower sh Br a 
Viola “Blue Gown” (Dr. Stewart's) .. 

LADY SNUFF, yellow and lavender 

LAVEROCK, blue and white : 

LEMON QUEEN, very large.. 

PETER BARR, banded dark 

SYLVIA, white, ‘‘ Stewart's” a 


CHOICE TALLER PLANTS. — 


Alstr. aurea, Yellow “Incas” Lily .. As 
Anther. L. major, White St. Bruno’s Lily 43 
Aq. coerulea Hy., shades white, blue, and yellow 
Michaelmas Daisies— 
BESSARABICUS, large purple blue 
ERICOIDES, tiny white sprays 





Lemon sponge.—In one pint of water put 
1 oz. of gelatine, the rind of a Lemon, and 4 lb. 
of lump sugar. Let it simmer for half an hour, 
strain it through a sieve, and when nearly cold 
add the juice of three Lemons, and whisk it 
until it is quite white and thick. Pour it into 
a mould and let it set. A variation of this is to 
only half fill the mould with the sponge, and 
then to fill it up with Lemon jelly. This is made 
by adding to the usual quantity of sugar and 
gelatine the thinly-peeled rind of two Lemons, 
and afterwards the strained juice of five. When 
the jelly has been passed through the bag it is 
improved by the addition of a glass of brandy. 


a 


Pickling Green Tomatos.—Can anyone tell 
me how to pickle these 7—Mary Cowar. 











AHLIAS.—1 each the following 6 beautiful 
large doubles: Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Langtry, Mont 











The choicest SELEC- 
TION of hardy plants. 


Return of Post our 


At least 95 per cent. 
of orders ieave here same 
day as received, except 
Saturdays, and then if 
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H. ENGLISH’S 


Strong Plants, Carriage Paid. 


12 Bush Roses, strong, splendidly rooted trees : Gen. Jac- 
queminot, Boule de Neige, Abel Garriére, D. of Bedford, D. 
of ror Pek py and 7 others; the 12 for 5s. 6d., or 6 for 2s. 9a., 
car. paid. 

6 Moss Roses, trees, 3 to 5 feet high, for 4s. 

100 assorted Roses, 50 varieties, for 40s. ; 50 for 21s. 
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100 Assorted perennial plants .. Pr by sp wa 0 

6 Hardy Olimbers, including Virginian Oreeper, 

rate pei Olematis, Cotoneaster (red berries), ' 

18 Greenhouse Ferns, assorted and named 6% oo 266 
12 Greenhouse Ferns, 6 var., including Maiden-hair .. 1 9 
12 Maiden-hair Ferns, 12 var., most lovely kinds Me MOL 
6 Maiden-hair Ferns, 4 distinct var., named _.. Eee ix it) 
3 Adiantum Farleyense, most handsome Maiden-hair 2 6 
3 Greenhouse Asparagus plants, strong, well rooted... 1 9 
6 Greenhouse Selaginellas or Mosses, including golden 6 
12 Assorted Ferns for eool greenhouse withou’ heat .. 6 

4d. & 6d. 6 Large choice Greenhouse Ferns, A. Farleyenze tene- 
6d rum, P. cretica, &o., 1 ft. high .. A 30 F 0 
-| 3 Scarlet Salvias, 3 Fupatoriums, white .. aC & 0 
1 Genista, 2 Cyperus, 2 Primulas .. ee 4 ak 0 
3d. | 3 Handsome Gold Ferns a an es ve as 9 
4d. | 6 Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 6 varieties a8 a 5% 0 
9d. | 6 Heliotropes, 4 varieties. .. ae =< ais oi 6 
6d, | 6 Regal Pelargoniums, 4 varieties .. = 4s ; 0 
6d. | 100 Greenhouse Ferns, 10 varieties .. as vise Tene 6 
3d. 6 Delphiniums, mixed colours, light and dark .. A 9 
§ Perennial Mauve Michaelmas Daisy .. 3 a 6 


6 Lavender, strong plants 23 oe o é iy 
3 Large-flowermg Clematis, purplp, &c., named F 
6 Mrs. Sinkins, new white Pink y 2 for 1s. 10d.).. = 
12 Irish Ivies, strong plants, 2 to 3 ft. high oi ae 
§ Perennial Michaelmas Daisies, white, very large .. 
12 Iceland Poppies, pretty perennials fe ne ne 
12 Roses on own roots, to clear, named .. +3 A 
6 Lobelia cardinalis, intense red flowers, perennial .. 


3d. 
6d. 
6d. 


4d. 
6d, 


6d. | 6 Rudbeckia N ewmani, bright yellow, perennial as 
6d, | 12 Fuchsias, best named varieties (6, 1s. 6d.) as os 
4d. | 3 Arum Lilies, about 1 foot high .. + oe 


12 Violas, blue, yellow, and white, named. ; 
10 Wallflowers, yellow, red, &c. e's oa 
12 Myosotis diasitiflora, blue Forget-me-not 


os) 8, Ss £ 
sb € © Abe 


3d. | 19 Hybrid Primroses tS oe és as 
4d. | 6 Perennial Sunflowers wee oo ee J 
12 Pansies, assorted seedlings .. = - sum 

4d, | 12 Chrysanthemums, named, best kinds .. Py 
4d. | 4 Aralias and 2 Dracenas, handsome foliage plants .. 
12 Tomato plants .. *- ‘9 1; re oe ots 

6 Primula obconica, always in flower ad aa av 

6d. | 2 Ohoice greenhouse Jasmines, Sambac and grandiflora 
9d. | 20 Aquilegias, choice strain By + om =o 
4d, | 6 Aralias, strong plants re =a ad my ae 
4d, | 12 Assorted bedding Geraniums, autumn-struck nia 
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6 White Anemone japonica .. : ae Be ei 
6§ Named Cactus and Double Dahlixs_ .. x Py Be 
Any lls. worth may be selected from this advt. for 10s.; 
any 238. worth for 20s. All plants in this advt. are carriage 
paid. Catalogue gratis. See also advt. on front page. 
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6d. . 





3d.|" Wf, ENGLISH & CO., Clapton Nurseries, 
9d. near Clevedon. 
9d 


VINES, ‘strong canes, exceptionally cheap ate 
Lady Downes, Muscat of Alexandria, West St, Pecere, 
Mrs. Pince, &c. 7 to 9 feet long, in Jarge pots, 3s. each; 3 
for 7s. 6d; 308. dozen, package free.—H. ENGLISH & CO., 
Olapton Nursery, Olevedon. 


6d. 





4d. = 

4d. ARIEGATED MAPLES, Acer negundo 
4d, var., lovely for potting or planting outside, 2to 4 ft, high, 
4d 1g. 6d. each; 3for4s. Austrian Pines, bushy, 2 to 4 ft. ; 6, 48.; 


7a. doz., car. paid.—H. EN GLISH & CO, Glapton Nura ry, 


PEACH & SON 


Offer in strong well-grown plants: 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM GRANDIFLORUM from single 
pots, 33. per doz. 


ZONAL PELARCONIUMS (Geraniums), best varieties for 


pot culture, 12 best sorts, 38. 
FUCHSIAS, 1 doz. in 12 choice varieties, 33. 
ALOYSIA GITRIGDORA (aweet scented Verbena), 3d. 


eacn ; 28. 6d. per doz. 


6d. 














Blane, Peacock, John Bennett, Duke of Edinboro’, for P.O. LAVIGATUS, light blue . B a ais, 
Is, 9d. ; 12 var., 3s. ; or 6 aplendid named show Oactus, 1s. 9d. ; LINOSY RIS, yellow oa or 4d, sr UGALYETUS CLOBULUS (Blue Gum-tree), 3d. each ; 
6 choice named Pompones, 1s. 94. ; or 2 dozen splendid mixed, LONG. FORMOSUS, dwarf pink 4d, ; 
my selection of ail the best sorts named, for 6s.,car.pd. All N. A. ROSEA, clear rose ; 8 r 4d, ACACIA LOPHANTHA, 4d. each. A. armata, 3d. ech ; 
atrong plants from single pots. Satisfaction guaranteed, N. A. RUBRA, large crimson Bs i! gd, | 28. 6d. per doz. 
OBELIA EMPEROR WILLIAM, 3s. 100; PURITY (Nivea), best white "* ** 4a. | PETUNIA COMPACTA AND GRANDIFLORA, 1s. per doz. 
50, Is. 9d; 25, 1s., carriage free. This is extra strong VERSIOOLOR, rene to white 34 J +» 6d. VERBENA COMPACTA COCCINEA, dwf. scarlet bedding 
bushy stuff, and true from cuttings. T. SMITH, new blue : vs ny -- 6d. | variety, 1s. 3d. per doz. Verbena, mixed, 1s. per doz 
WILLIAM WELCH, Rush Green Nursery, Romford, Essex. Chrysanthemums (ey nn 63 gq_| NICOTIANA AFFINIS, 1s. per doz. ; 2 doz., 1s. Od. 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS, in 12 GOLDEN SHAH (P.), golden-yellow 6d. | _ PYRETHRUM SELACINOIDES (Golden Feather), 6d. per 
var., to include ©. Davis or Wm. Seward and many M. DESGRANGE (J.), white -- BS "* gq. | doz. ; 3s. 6d, per 100. 
other grand new sorts, post free for 2s. These are splendid M. G. GRUNERWALD (J.), pink, strong .. 1s. Od. LOBELIA BARNARD’S PERPETUAL, 94. per doz. 3 54. per 
value for money.—WM.. WELOH, Rush Green Nursery, MRS. HAWKINS (J.), yellow a .. 34.]100. Dwarf Blue, 6d. per doz. 
Heamatarth Eee: PIEROY’S SEEDLING (P.), bronze 3d. Smailer quantities of each supplied at the same rate 
ERENNIALS.—Flowering plants, 2d. each ; eh lrctotee semepeleton * and sent post free for cash with order if not less than Qe 
rn Le orders free pA letnomening pele: Anemone eee J LAGRAVERE (J.) crizason 4d. Good value guaranteed. 
nthemis tinctora, Epimedium cole icum, Double Pin ych- pe gems ; 
nis, Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, Yellow Perennial Foxglove, W. HOLMES, crimeon hae: 7 ad. PEACH & SON, NURSERYMEN, PETERSGRO’. 
pele arientede, Eeliow Dey Elly Solomons heel Denrle Dict. Fraxinella, ‘‘ Burning ai of 9d. 
ed Violets.—K 3, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. Eryngium planum ‘“‘ Blue Thistle”  .. <b. 
PERENNIALS. —200 varieties cheap; Cata- Helenium for striatum (new), yellow and 8 120 BEDDING PLANTS FOR 5i- 
logue free. Violets, Ozar, odoratissima, 24, 1s. 4d. 15 crimson Striped. . “9 ar Z rT Spire HOMAS BAD) ’°S COLLECTI Jom- 
Perennial Phloxes, 4 best named varieties, 1s. 4d. Largest Hel. rigidus, black-centred Sunflower . .. 3d. ik prises ; 40 Geraniums, all colours, 10 reece een 
White Perennial Aster Lady Trevelyan, 20, Is. Best Aurcu. | Heuchera sanguinea, “ Coral-flower” .. _.. 6d. | Lobetia, 8 Sweet Heliotrope, 10 Dahlias.’8 Choice Potunias 
las, including Yellow Dusty Miller, 12, 1s. 3d., free.—KATE, | Ver. long. subsessilis, dense purple-blue, in long 3 mixed Verbenas, 8 white Marguerites, 8 choice Fuchsias, 
Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. spikes, fine fs od ; ; 6d. | and 8 yellow Calceolarias. All well-rooted and hound to 





ROPASOLUM SPECIOSUM.—Scotch High- 
land creeper, perennial, brilliant crimson berries June to 
November, 12 growing roots, 1s, 6d. Montbretia, orange, 20 
flowering roots, ls. Double White Primroses, 12, 1s. ; lilac, 
1s 9d. White Clove Pinks, 25, 1s. 3d., free —K ATE, Harley 
Park, Callan, Ireland. 


Park, Callan, Irelan@. 00 
NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, nice plants 
to flower this season, free, for 1s. 34.— JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 
ASTER, Stocks, Lobelia,—Splendid strains, 
now ready, 2s. 6d. per 100, post free. _ JOHN TURNER, 
Wetherby, Yorks. 
POMATO PLANTS. — Challenger, Chemin 
Rouge, Perfection, Conference, Ham Green, 1s, 9d. per 
doz. fre. JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorks. 





NOTE.—Send 3d. extra to help pay postage if order is 
less than 4s. CASH with order. Tilustrated List of the best 
hardy plants and hints on planting and culture, post free 
with pleasure. 


JOHN STORMONTH & SON, 
KIRKBRIDE, SILLOTH, CUMB. 


QPRING - FLOWERING PLANTS. — The 
beautiful Hepaticas, harbingers of spring, 1 double blue, 
3 singie blue, 3 double pink, 3 sin le pink, 3 single white, 2 blue 


angulosa, 3s. 6d., free —G. TAYLOR, Inverurie, N.B. 


angulosa, 38. 6d., free —“G. * AT A 
XHIBITION HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— 
Campanula coronata alba, O. turbinata, Harpalium 
rigidum, Veronica longifolium subsessilis, &., 4d. each ; half 
doz, free—J. BUOHANAN, Millarston, Paisley. 


Cash with order. 


THOMAS BADMAN, Florist, 





sorts Border Pinks, 2s., post free—ORAMB, Dunblane. 









WARTLING, PEVENSEY, HASTINGS. 
QcoTcH PANSIES.—12 superb sorts, 3s. ; 25 


for 5s. 12 grand sorts Border Carnations, 3s 6d. 6 best 


thrive. Half for 2s. 6d.; carriage paid, 94. and 6d. extra. 


sorts Border hinks, &; ee eee 
IOLAS.—Best are : Acme (purple), Hopetoun 
(white), Royalty (yellow), True Blue, Skylark (white 
edged blue), Kintore (purple and white), all Is. 3d. doz. ; 12 
fancy sorts, 28. ; 20 for 3s. 6d _, post free.—_CRAMB, Dunblane. 
(JAULIFLOW ER! CAULIFLOWER !—Early, 
midseason, late, 120, 3s.; 60, 23.; 30, 1s. 6d. B Sprouts, 1 
23. ; 60, 18. 6d., all post free —CRAMB, Florist, Dunblane. 
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Abvacia Gordata ..  .«. 151] Clematis indivisa lobata 156 
Apples for dry sull .. 154| Clematis montana - 
Apricot-tree, unfruitful 154 | Clematis montana unde 
Bees .. 6% ey .. 160 glass OF nS ver 150 
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prevent _ .. 153] Daisies, Michaelmas .. 152 
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ting down aq .. 155° Fruit ie ae ee 154 


SOME RARE PLANTS. 


TosE who have not seen the elegant 
SANDERSONIA AURANTIACA in full bloom 
cannot imagine the beauty of this trailing plant. 
Karly last year a friend in South Africa sent me 
a quantity of tubers, which I flowered success- 
fully. The rich orange and yellow bells on long 
stalks of shiny green foliage were very per- 
sistent, and duly bore white capsules full of 
sound seeds. ‘These when sown produced many 
fine plants. About the middle of May one 
tuber should be put in a small pot, the soil 
being decayed leaf-mould and sand (only a little 
of the latter). Then plunge the pot in the soil 
of a Cucumber-frame near the glass. When the 
growth is about 18 inches high the buds 
appear, and, without disturbing the roots, 
remove the plants to form clumps of six or 
seven in a 10-inch pot of similar soil. Place 
the pot on the stage of a sunny greenhouse, 
in the partial shade of leafy plants, water- 
ing the soil, and syringing with tepid 
water two or three times a week to keep the 
foliage fresh. These tubers are highly poisonous 
—nevertheless, rats greedily eat them and die 
accordingly. I have had to fit wire guards to 
my pipe ventilators to keep out these pests. 
Tris RoprysontAna.—This noble plant is a 
native of Lord Howe’s Island, and is known 
there as the ‘‘ Wedding-flower.” It has a 
large snow-white bloom, with a gold spot on 
each petal, rendering it an acceptable ornament 
at bridal feasts. Iam informed that this desir- 
able species has only flowered twice since its 
introduction—viz , once at the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and once in the Scilly Isles. I raised a 
number of specimens from a packet of seed ten 
or eleven years ago, and they are now of great 
size. Some of the sword-like leaves are 5 feet 
long, and 2 inches or 3 inches broad, but not 
even a flower-bud has appeared. I always 
put the tubs outside in the warm months, when 
heavy thunder showers seem to refresh them ; 
indeed, it is the most thirsty plant I possess, 
consuming a can of water daily the year round. 
Constant change of soil I find necessary, and this 
consists of a thick layer of fermenting leaves, 
filled up with leaf-mould, giving on the surface 
a coating of green Moss from my woods. 
GLADIOLUS AURANTIACUS.—This plant has 
orange-yellow flowers on tall, stout spikes. Over 
twenty years ago I was botanising on the 
-Kroonue Range in South Africa, when I came 
on a smal] extent of table-land covered with 
patches of this striking novelty, the greater 
portion of which was covered with capsules, 
which rattled in the wind, but there were 
still many fine blooms adorning the tall stems. 
Both bulbs and seeds were too immature for 
nollection, and I postponed a visit to the spot 
which, through unavoidable circumstances, 
never occurred. I find at Kew that this plant 
is known by description only, but I saw it offered 
in the catalogue of a foreign florist at six shillings 
a bulb. As it promises to be the most hardy of 
all the Gladioli, I have been writing to friends 
among the colonists who know those mountains, 
without success, and even good botanists among 
them have never seen it. In that locality 1 
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found those lovely ground Orchids, the Disas, 
and a beautiful golden-flowered Pelargonium, 
on the edge of a sheer precipice, going down 
hundreds of feet to the valley. 

LirroniA MopEsTA.—This is a charming little 
climbing plant from South Africa, suitable for 
a wire-trellis on a pot. It has numerous gay 
yellow flowers. The tubers I have at present came 
from a foreign grower at half-a-crown each, but 
I am now getting a good supply froma horti- 
cultural friend, who is collecting them for me 
in their native habitat. Thisis a very accommo- 
dating plant, thriving when placed outside 
during the warm months in partial shade—for 
instance, among Fuchsias. Ws HH. ds 

Cumberland. 






























HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


—— 


CACTI FOR THE WINDOW. 


301.—Cacti (or Phyllocacti, as they are 
correctly called) are excellent window plants, 
and can be easily managed without a greenhouse 
or frame. They are now opening their flowers, 
and if ** Scalpel” wishes to make a good selection, 
this will not be difficult if he should visit 
the collection of any of our florists who grow 
these plants, Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, making 
them a speciality. They are truly magnificent, 
in many shades of the most brilliant scarlet, 
flushed with metallic-purple, soft rose-pink, 
creamy-white, and intermediate shades; and 
quite small pots will contain good plants to begin 
with, as they do not require either much room 
for their roots or rich soil. 

A Cactus in bud or bloom can scarcely be 
given too much water, and this should always be 
tepid, or a few degrees in advance of the atmos- 
phere of the room in which it is. At this time 
it should stand in a saucer, which, however, 
must be kept clean, as foetid, impure water is 
injurious to the health of the plants as well as 
that of the inhabitants of the room, and should 
never be allowed to remain, Any sudden 
shock or chill (such as a want of water 
ora bitterly cold draught) may result in the buds 
dropping off without opening. The window in 
which these plants stand while flowering 
should therefore be habitually kept open only 
at the top, which will supply constant fresh air 
(a necessity to flowers as well as to human 
beings) without draughts, as a very small chink 
will suffice to do this in cold windy weather. 
If well supported (a little clear soot-water 
being given twice a week while the buds are 
being produced) the plants will continue to 
bloom for some weeks, and after that time they 
do best out-of-doors—?.e., from August to 
October, when they should stand in a warm, 
sunny corner, their pots sunk to the rim in fine 
coal-ashes, to ripen their fresh growths. 

During this period of ripening they should 
be regularly watered, but without saucers ; and 
a sharp look out must be kept for snails or slugs, 
which are specially fond of the crisp young 


conveniently travel. 







































leaves, but will not attack any plants surrounded 
by fresh rough ashes, over which they cannot 
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Before frosts set in, the Cacti should be 
brought into the house, where they will stand 
for the winter in any room or place frem which 
frost is excluded, being dormant from Novemb r 
until the middle of February, during which time 
they should be allowed to become very dry, even 
to the point of their leaves becoming slightly 
flaccid. Once a month (or more seldom, accord- 
ing to the warmth of the place they are kept in) 
will be quite often enough to water them in 
winter ; and they need but little light then, 
standing best ina corner away from the window, 
in a cool room without frost. As soon as the 
middle of February arrives, however, ‘‘ a change 
comes over the spirit of their dream ;” and if 
placed in a warm, sunny window and supplied 
with tepid water, they will burst into bloom at 
every point, small red protuberances at the edge 
of the leaves very soon being discernible, which 
will soon become buds. Fire-heat in the room will 
now be desirable, and luke-warm water should Le 
given every morning in their saucers, turning 
out the water left there from the previous 
watering About the beginning of May the 
earliest blooms may be open, and these should 
be followed by a fine show of blossom in Jure 
andJuly. WhiteCacti, whichare specially beauti- 
ful, are seldomsofree-floweringas,the redand pink 
varieties, however, and flower later, usually in 
August. The same remark applies to the 
singular spherical varieties called Echinocacti, 
from their likeness to the marine creature (the 
Echinus) in form. But if well ripened in 
autumn, starved in winter, and deluged with 
tepid water in spring and summer, they will not 
fail to produce a few of their exquisite blossoms. 
Cacti which are treated like ordinary plants 
will live and flourish for years, making much 
growth, but will not produce bloom ; the ripen- 
ing and rest before mentioned are absolutely 
necessary to their successful culture. The 
writer has at the present time Scarlet Cacti 
with upwards of fifty blossoms on them, which 
were treated onthe above system, and have 
well repaid the slight trouble of separate 
management. 

Oneof the special dangers of these plantsis their 
liability to topple over from the weight of their 
growths, which often extend at singular angles. 
Where this is the case, it is better to remove 
any leaf which destroys their equilibrium, 
making a cutting of it by separating it at its 
juncture with the older stem. If allowed to 
become dry for afew days on a shelf before it 
is firmly planted in rather poor sandy soil, it will 
root very easily during July or August, the only 
danger being that it may rot away from its own 
succulence if kept too moist. 

When older plants need potting (which, how- 
ever, they do not, require more than once in 
three or four years), they should be potted 
directly after they have bloomed, giving them 
clean pots, scrubbed inside and out, and then 
dried, thoroughly drained with potsherds and 
charcoal, and half-filled with a rough compost 
consisting of turfy loam, leaf-mould, bits 
of old mortar in small pieces, and charcoal, 
with a little soot, and plenty of coarse 
sand. Removing the upper part of the old soil, 
and also that which surrounds the rocts as 
much as possible without injuring them, the 
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plants must be firmly pressed into the fresh soil, 
hammering it round the edges with the handle 
of the trowel, and allowing fully an inch at the 
top for watering. 

After potting the Cactus should be kept 
moderately moist and warm for a week or two, 
until it has time to seize upon the new compost, 
and begins to grow. In February, when the 
season’s growth starts, it is well to remove the 
stale soil at the top of the pot, and top-dress 
the Cactus with a little fresh light compost, 
mixed with a teaspoonful of soot ; this will help 
to nourish the blooms, and be more sightly than 
the old soil. A little fresh green Moss should 
be arranged round the plant when in bloom; 
and the fine blossoms will look to greater advan- 
tage if a few pots of light Ferns (such as 
Adiantums, Pteris, &c.) are ranged in front of 
the Cacti to give elegance to the outline of the 
group. Few plants can then vie with these in 
magnificence. The following six varieties of 
Phyllocacti are first-rate new seedlings, but the 
older and cheaper kinds are not often named— 
Niobe (rich scarlet, with purple flush), Jessica 
(delicate pale pink), Vesta (pure white), Plato 
(brightest scarlet), Rose Perfection (clear 
carmine-rose tint), Cooperi (cream-white). 

I. L. R. 


GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Clivias or Himantophyllums willbe opening their fiowers 
now, and a group of well grown plants will be very effective. 
They are not difficult to grow, and are easily raised from 
seeds, and though some of the seedlings will be better than 
others, all will possess some decorative value. Pot firmly 
in rough turf and leaf-mould, with sand or crushed 
charcoal suflicient to keep the soil porous and sweet. 
After flowering move to the intermediate house to complete 
growth, Being evergreen, they must not be altogether 
dried off, but they can be ripened and rested by placing 
outside in the sunshine during August and September. 
Scarborough Lilies will flower well under similar treatment. 
Strong plants of Agapanthus which have been kept in a 
cool house may be placed in tubs for setting about the 
lawn or on the terrace. We used to do more with this 
plant 40 years ago than appears to be done now ; anyhow, 
it is a desirable thing to have several plants of, and as it is 
very nearly hardy it may be wintered in a very cool house. 
The Golden-rayed Lilies (L. auratum) that have started cool 
will now be throwing up immense spikes, and may have 
liquid-manure occasionally. Keep the plants in a light 
position, otherwise they will run up too lofty. The lanci- 
folium section of Lilies is now coming away strongly. For 
late blooming and to prolong the season some of these may 
be placed outside on a coal-ash bed to make their growth, 
but should be placed in the conservatory before the flowers 
open. The early-flowering Pelargoniums will soon be past 
their best and may go outside to ripen growth, when 
they may be cut down and the cuttings putin. The later- 
flowering varieties are now very effective, and by using a 
thin shade they will remain in fiower for some time. Good 
specimen Heliotropes are very sweet and useful now, as 
they form a distinct break away from the bright-coloured 
things. When grown as standards with stems from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high they are charming to dot about among other 
things and to fill the air with fragrance. A conservatory 
without fragrance loses one of its chief attractions. 


Stove. 

The flowering climbers will now be in the midst of their 
growth and will require frequent attention in training. 
The young shoots must have light, and even where Alla- 
mandas, Dipladenias, and other things which flower on the 
young wood are intended for covering wire trainers, the 
young shoots should be led upwards towards the light to 
get the points of the shoots on which the clusters of 
blossom will afterwards appear thoroughly ripened. When 
the flower-buds can be seen the shoots can be taken down 
and tiedin, All foliage plants will require a little shade 
on bright days now, but Crotons and Dracwnas should 
only have a very thin shade for a short time during the 
hottest part of the day. If shaded too much the foliage 
will lack colour. The ventilation must be carefully 
managed; at no time will a great current of air be 
required. Just sufficient to keep the air in circulation is 
enough. If too much ventilation is given the hot dry air 
admitted will drink up all the moisture in the atmosphere 
and check the growth too much, and probably lead to the 
presence of insects, especially red-spider and thrip. Keep 
down fires when moving when the sun is strong. If it were 
not for the trouble of lighting fires it would be better in 
very hot weather to let the fires go out in the morning 
and light them again in the afternoon. Hot pipes do a 
great deal of harm sometimes on bright days. A tempera- 
ture of 65 degs. to 70 degs. will be sufficient now, 


Planting Young Vines. 


New vineries may be planted now. The old-fashioned 
jog-trot way of waiting years for a full crop now and again 
ig severely criticised, but a gentleman’s gardener cannot 
afford to run risks. If he leaves the well-worn track of 
border making and allowing time for development he may 
find himself out of a situation, with a black mark against 
his name. That this waiting policy may be carried too 
far is perfectly true, but there is safety in it and he may 
always point to examples where it hag been successful. 
If one can drop on a spot where the soil is suitable for 
Grape growing, Vines may be planted now, helped on with 
stimulants, moisture, and warmth, and ripened under dry 


* In cold or northern districts the operations rejerred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a@ Ub a later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


warm treatment when growth is finished. A good crop of 
Grapes may be taken next year that would not disgrace 
any gardener, but the question may be asked—How about 
the future? Well, we may say, let the future take care of 
itself, present results are what all are seeking. Vines ina 
well-drained border will respond to more generous treat- 
ment in the way of artificials than they have yet been 
subjected to, and the heavy early cropper must give much 
attention to this, modifying his practice to suit his circum- 
stances. 
Orchard-house, 


This house may be overhauled now, as some of the 
trees may probably require more room. Some of the 
hardiest Plums may be plunged outside, if necessary. 
Pinch the shoots of Plums when four leaves have been 
made, but it is not advisable to pinch Peaches go soon. 
Let 8 inches or 10 inches of growth be completed before 
pinching, and then there will not be the same danger of 
the back eyes starting. Keep the growth thin, and if 
green or black-fly are present fumigate or vaporise at 
once. Very often where there is a good supply of pure 
water, the syringe or the hose will keep the trees clean. 
Give air early in the morning ; notin a large volume at 
first, but tentatively as the temperature rises, and close 
and syringe not later than four in the afternoon. Even 
in cold-houses this bottling up of the afternoon sunshine 
is of very great value and will add to the size and value of 
the fruit. See that all inside borders are in a moist 
condition 


Warm Frames, 


These are most useful, not only for Cucumbers and 
Melons, but for growing on young stock. No place is so 
suitable for Coxcombs as the dung-bed, wherein the plants 
can be plunged and the foliage is only a few inches from the 
glass. The new seeds of Aralias have been in some time, 
and these and other cheap decorative foliage plants, such 
as Dracenas, Cyperus, Grevilleas, Smilax, &c., may still be 
sown, 


Window Gardening. 


If the stuff is well hardened window-boxes may be filled 
now. Cover the front of the boxes with Ivy ‘*Geraniums,” 
and fill in behind with whatever fancy dictates. White 
Marguerites and Pink {vy ‘‘Geraniums” have a nice 
effect. 


Outdoor Garden. 


The town gardeners are now busy bedding out and filling 
window-boxes with bright flowers; but the frost usually 
does less harm than in bleak, exposed places in the country, 
and besides, where the town gardener turns out dozens of 
plants his country confrere has his hundreds and, may be, 
thousands to provide; and if he makes a mistake it 
becomes often a serious matter for him, as bedding plants 
cannot be improvised, and to purchase is generally out of 
the question. Therefore, though the bold man will probably 
begin planting his beds, the cautious one will wait till the 
weather is quite settled and the nights warm. Carnations 
and Pinks are growing freely—in fact, all plants are now 
making rapid progress, and if the work is to be fairly 
grappled with there must be no hankering after the legal 
eight hours’ system, or the Saturday half-holiday. The 
gardener who agitates for these things will soon find his 
occupation gone, and rightly too. Get out the stakes for 
all plants that require support, and if painted stakes are 
used for Dahlias they should have received a fresh coat 
during the severe weather, as there is no time to paint 
now. Tufted Pansies are one of the delights of the garden 
now, and for late blooming they may still be planted. 


Fruit Garden. 


Disbud outdoor Vines, leaving only ag many shoots ag 
can be laid on to the wall. The shoots carrying the best 
bunches will, of course, be left, and only as many as can 
be fairly grown. The average gardener leaves only a 
limited number of bunches on his Vines in the greenhouse, 
but the outdoor man generally takes all he can get, 
and the crowded foliage cannot fulfil the mission by 
reason of spoiling each other’s light. There is a good 
prospect of a good fruit crop again this year if the spring 
frosts keep off. Look after insectseverywhere. In Goose- 
berry-growing districts the red-spider has been trouble- 
some in many gardens for several years past, especially 
during the last hot season. Where manure is cheap a 
mulch of manure among the bushes will be a great help. 
We may use washes to kill the spider, but we want to get 
at the cause, and I would rather spend money upon 
manure than insecticides, if there was any proportion in 
the cost. Those who think of spraying Apples with the 
arsenic preparation will soon have to get their spray 
apparatus in order. Arsenic is a virulent poison, and I 
shrink from using it. But there are other things. Jeye’s 
Gardeners’ Friend is a good cleansing agent, and not ex- 
pensive, and Sunlight soap is still cheaper, and may be 
used freely. Some insects take more killing than others. 
The best way is to use it experimentally at first, and when 
the right strength has been discovered let the insects have 
it so long as one remains alive, Five shillings laid out on 
Sunlight soap will make enough mixture todeluge a small 
or even a large-sized garden, but the same amount spent 
in fancy things will not go far. But it should be always 
borne in {mind that to-morrow will not} do go well as to- 
day. 

Vegetable Garden. 


Tomatos may now go out, if well hardened, in warm, 
sheltered place, but do not be too venturesome with either 
these or Vegetable Marrows ; but asit is important for the 
Marrows to be early, some kind of sheltering should be 
provided. Handlights are best, but a handy man will 
easily provide makeshifts that will answer the purpose. I 
have seen inverted flower-pots used both for these and 
Tomatos with good effect. It is generally only a question 
of a very few nights’ protection; the pots should be 
taken off during the day. Early Horn Carrots may be sown 
any time where young Carrotsare indemand. Get out the 
first batch of Brussels Sprouts; they want plenty of time 
and should have plenty of room. Thin your crops, as they 
require pienty of space and run the hoe through immedi- 
ately to level in the holes made. If there is any spare 
manure mulch Peas, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. Sow 
Radishes on the north border. Put out more Leeks. 
They want time, space, and liberal treatment to grow 
early. Where Globe Artichokes were unprotected they 
have suffered much, and offsets will be in demand for 
planting to bear later, E, Hoppay, 


Work in the Town Garden, 

Begin preparing the beds for tender summer-flowering 
plants. In town gardens this is the more easily done, as 
few of the numerous hardy spring-flowering subjects 
(Hyacinths and some others excepted) do much good in a 
smoky atmosphere, and as soon as the bulbs are over the 
beds may, as a rule, be cleared and prepared for the 
“‘Geraniums,” Petunias, Begonias, and so forth. Remem- 
ber that ordinary ‘‘ Geraniums” do not care for very rich 
soil, and indeed bloom best in a rather poor staple made 
quite firm. The same may be said of Petunias, Margue- 
rites, Gazanias, and one or tivo others, but for Verbenas, 
Begonias, Dahlias, &c., the ground can hardly be made too 
rich, so long as it is thoroughly sweet. Asters also (the 
annual kinds at any rate), require a very rich and mellow 
root-run, and the same treatment suits Zinnias, which 
also are good plants for most town or, at any rate, 
suburban gardens. Those who have not attempted the 
culture of the Iris in town gardens ought to obtain and 
plant at least a dozen or two at once, for few things thrive 
better, however smoky the atmosphere, and when in bloom 
the effect is really grand. The ordinary German Irises 
succeed almost anywhere, while the beautiful Spanish 
and English kinds are also very desirable, but the compara- 
tively new Japanese or Kempferi varieties are simply 
gorgeous, and will repay the cultivator for any reasonable 
amount of trouble or expense bestowed on them, A good 
collection of Irises alone would render any garden interest- 
ing. Violas (Tufted Pansies), with named or seedling 
Pansies, &c, may still be planted for late or summer 
blooming. Auriculas are in great beauty just now. When 
the bloom is past remove those in pots to the north side of 
a hedge, fence, or wall, keeping the soil just moist, and 
repotting any that may require it presently. Now is the 
best time to take off and pot any offsets from choice varie- 
ties, ag they have all the summer before them and will be 
getting strong by the time the winter draws on again. 
Keep them moderately close ina frame or under a hand 
light for two or three weeks, shading from bright sun. 
Tie up the flowering stems of Carnations in pots to slight 
sticks, and thin the buds alittleif large bloomsare wanted. 
Seed of these indispensable plants should be sown at once ; 
it will do as wellin a box ina cold frame, or on a green- 
house shelf, as anywhere. When strong enough pot the 
seedlings singly into 3-inch sizes, or else prick them out 
6 inches apart in a well-prepared bed of sound, loamy soil. 
Remove forward Dahlias (from cuttings) to a cold pit or 
frame to harden, and pot off successional batches. ye 

B, C. R. 


THE COMING WHEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from May 18th 
to May 25th. 


Ifthe weather is favourable we usually begin bedding 
out about the 20th of May, taking the hardiest things 
first. I like to plant when the surface is dry. Not only 
can the work be done cleanly, but the ground is not made 
unwholesome by much treading, When the surface is dry 
a little treading will do no harm, and in the case of re- 
cently dug beds the consolidation may do good. If it is 
necessary to plant when the surface isdamp I shall use two 
or three light boards which are easily moved about the 
bed. All of our beds have an edging of some kind. Most 
of the edgings are composed of dwarf hardy plants, with 
either deep’ green or coloured foliage. The hardy edgings 
were put into condition end of March or early in April, so 
that all we have to do now is to set out the ‘‘ Geraniums”’ 
and other tender things. More will be done with Tuberous 
Begonias arranged in colours and matched in height; as 
when the plants are of different heights the bed has a 
rough, untidy appearance. There are positions where 
unkempt beds—if [ may use such a term—may be appro- 
priate, but it is not in any given design, Among mix- 
tures, Blue Viola and Silver-leaved ‘“‘Geraniums” will fill 
one bed ; dark Heliotrope and the Golden-leaved Abutilon 
another; Carnations Alice Ayres and Crimson Bedder 
have also been given a place. It is not every Carnation 
that can filla bed on the parterre neatly, but the above 
will be satisfactory. The propagation must take place else- 
where, as the plants will be too near each other for layer- 
ing. Useful plants for breaking up flat surfaces are found 
in the Scarlet Gladiolus brenchleyensis and Hyacinthus 
candidissimus. The forms are pretty among the pale- 
coloured Heliotrope, and the Hyacinth may be planted 
among Salvia patens or Scarlet ‘‘Geraniums.” Forked 
between rows of Potatos. Staked Peas. Planted more 
Dwarf Kidney Beans. Mulched early Peas on warm border 
with manure. Sowed Lettuces both Cabbage and Cog 
varieties. Lifted up Lettuces and Cabbages coming on - 
drawing the leaves together round the heart with a string 
of matting forwards the hearting a good deal. Planted 
out more Cauliflowers, including a good bed of Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant; this is very valuable in hot summers. Re- 
arranged stove, moving out a lot of young stuff to close 
pit, whereit will do better. Gesneras are valuable plants 
for winter decoration. We have just shaken our stock of 
G. cinnabarina out and started them in shallow pans in a 
warm, shady pit. The specimens will be made up when 
the growth ison the move. A few strong bulbs will be 
placed singly in 5-inch pots for dinner-table work. This 
dinner-table business uses up a good deal of stuff, and in- 
volves annual propagation of suitable plants. Divided 
several strong plants of Cyperus alternifolius variegatus. 
This is a pretty plant in a small state, and requires more 
warmth than the type. Caladium argyrites is a charming 
little plant, when well grown, for dinner-table decoration, 
Potted Tuberoses for late blooming ; will not be forced at 
all, they are wanted in late summer. 


“The English Flower Garden.” — This ig 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued inthe spring, 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr, 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe. 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions ana 
plans showing plan toscale, as wellas planting of the bedg, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
GROWING CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
WHEN an abundant crop of blossom can be had 
from the same plants for at least twenty "years 
of the ordinary Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
niger), and with but the aid of a cold frame 
commencing at Christmas and continuing until 
the end of March, it hardly seems necessary to 
disturb the roots with the idea of having them 
in flower a month earlier. With a limited 
number of plants, by far the best way to ensurea 
crop of blossoms is to arrange them so that a 

frame will cover them. 

Plants taken up, put in tubs, large pots, or 
baskets, have a pretty effect, no doubt, when in 
bloom in November; but, unfortunately, the 
plants are not of much account for several years 
afterwards on account of the disturbing of the 
roots. 

Hellebores object to a continual interference 
with their roots. Now is a good time to make 
new plantations or renovate the old ones, and 
the plants grow best in fairly light loam. In 
that which is heavy and retentive of moisture, 
the plants lose many of their main leaves, con- 
sequent upon the thick, fleshy roots decaying in 
the cold, ungenial soil. In soil of the former 
class but little preparation is needed beyond 
digging deeply and adding half-decayed horse- 
manure freely. Where the latter kind of 
soil has to be dealt with remove the whole at 
least 18 inches deep and of the same width 
as the frame will cover. The bottom should be 
broken up another 6 inches deep to allow of a 
free percolation of water from heavy rains. 
Clinkers, broken bricks, or even stones, to the 
depth of 3 inches, should be spread over the 
bottom of the bed, covering them with freshly- 
gathered leaves a couple of inches thick. The 
bed should be filled up 6 inches above the 
ordinary level to allow for settlement of the 
new soil, A suitable compost can be made of 
the top spit of any good garden soil, freshly- 
cut turf, road-sweepings, half-decayed horse- 
manure, and wood-ashes. By adding some old 
bricks, old lime-rubble, or charcoal, the porosity 
of the soil would be maintained. 

If the plants are small—say, two or three 
leaves to each—they should be planted 1 foot 
apart. It is not, however, wise to make them 
so small—nothing is gained by that. Pieces 
6 inches in diameter are a very good size for 
planting. Should the weather be hot and dry 
after planting mulch the surface with 2 inches 
of half-decayed horse-dung. 

This dressing not only retains the moisture 
in the soil, but helps to feed the plants, the 
juices from the manure being washed down to 
the roots. 

Ifa south border can be devoted to the plants 
they will no doubt give an earlier crop of 
flowers, but the plants are liable to suffer from 


| drought during the summer if not carefully 


| on if it be wet. 


| attended to with water. 


An eastern aspect is 

suitable, and so is a western one; but early 

blooms must not be expected from the latter. 
When the plants are growing freely they 


| enjoy abundant supplies of water, and when a 


couple of years established liquid-manure stimu- 
lates the growth considerably. The aim should 
be to obtain an abundant leaf-crop; without 
this blooms are not to be had in either quantity 


| or quality. About the middle of October the 
| frame should be placed over the plants, the 
| lights drawn off daily in fine weather, but kept 


By keeping the lights closer, 
or the opposite, according to the state of the 


| weather in December, the time the flowers ex- 


| pand can be regulated somewhat. 


A covering 


of mats is afforded during frosty weather, as 


much of this spoils the purity of the blossoms. 
Bebe 


Clematis montana.—This spring-flower- 
ing Clematis hasbeen singularly effective in many 
directions this year, but always most so when 
densely, yet somewhat loosely, trained, Very 
hard training—that is, of a flat, formal kind— 
hardly displays this charming climber at its 
best. Ihave, however, nowhere seen it in more 
pleasing form than recently when trained over 
the very broad coping of a wall dividing two 


villa foreeourts, the loose shoots hanging down 


on either side. Sonaturally grown, it was most 
beautiful, far excelling what stiff training 
produces, —D. 


LUPINES., 


TuEse, like Columbines, Aquilegias, Mulleins 
(Verbascums), and similar plants, may be had in 
abundance by simply growing them together in 
masses. In a large bed, where most of the 
varieties in cultivation are grown, innumerable 
variety, in the way of colour and form, may be 
had in the course of a few years. Even the old 
Tree Lupine (L. arboreus), which ought to be 
yellow, seems to be influenced by the bright and 
varied colours of the others, and produces some 
flowers tinged pink and others blue. The poly- 
phyllus group also varies to a great extent, even 
in thesame plant. Some few, however, of the 
annual kinds, when received straight from their 
native localities, are really handsome plants, 
amongst which may be mentioned subramosus, 
which produces large spikes of the most beauti- 
ful ultramarine-blue flowers imaginable ; nanus, 




















Lupine (Lupinus polyphyllus 


The White Perennial 
; ; albus). © 


which grows about a foot high, has purplish- 
blue and white flowers ; albo-coccineus (14 feet 
high), rose-blush, deep red, and white; 
digitatus, deep blue and white, an extremely 
fine variety ; guatemalensis, white and purplish- 
red (2 feet); albo-violaceus, violet and 
white (2 feet): canaliculatus, pale purplish- 
white and blue (24 feet); venustus, lighter 
coloured than the above, and with larger 
leaves; mutabilis, handsome large foliage, 
pink and white flowers, very fine (2 feet) ; 
Dunnetti, pink and white, dwarfer, and 
with smaller leaves than mutabilis. There 
are also, though rare in a true state, Hartwegi, 
Cruikshanki, Menziesi, &c, All the Lupines are 
easy plants to cultivate. They grow well in 
ordinary garden loam, and succeed even in town 
gardens. They ripen seed plentifully, and, if 
sown in the open early in April, the young 
plants will commence to yield flowers from the 
beginning of June until August or September. 
They are natives chiefly of Mexico. One of the 


best of perennial Lupines is L. polyphyllus (here 
figured), which is easy to grow, and bears, as the 
cut shows, asplendid spike. The variety albus 
is one of the finest hardy plants we have, its tall, 
handsome spikes bearing a wealth of pure white 
flowers, 


Ornithogalum arabicum and Gladi- 
oli.—Will bulbs of Ornithogalum arabicum 
bloom more than one year? Please tell me 
whether Gladioli will go on blooming year after 
year? Will The Bride? Last year I planted 
eight clumps of Lemoine’s Hybrids; they 
flowered well and seemed healthy. The stems 
died down, and the plants apparently died 
altogether, as there is no sign of their coming up, 
and I don’t want to dig nearthem. Ishould be 
much obliged for names of choice sorts 7—G. A. 
PADBURY. 

*,*" In some soils Gladioli corms frequently 
die and disappear. Sound bulbs will flower 
year after year. They make new bulbs annually. 
The Lemoine Hybrids, though reputably hardy, 
may have been killed by the frost. The Bride 
will flower annually in suitable soil and positions. 
The following are new hybrids of Gandavensis 
and are very choice: Cloth of Gold, Diadem, 
Perfection, Princess May, Queen of Summer. 


and Valkyrie. We add_ half-a-dozen good 
older kinds: Africaine, Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, Dr. Masters, Fontaine, Mr. Patrick. 


Ornithogalum arabicum will bloom more than 
one year in a suitable position, but it is rather 
disappointing in some soils. 


The Double Crimson Primrose.— 
“‘J.’3” very interesting article on the Crimson 
Primrose is rather disheartening to the lovers of 
this most beautiful plant. It thrives well with 
us in Aberdeenshire. On a visit to Baurtie 
House, where they cultivate spring-flowering 
plants extensively, I saw it blooming splendidly 
in clumps, and also the long-stalked double white 
which at a distance looks like balls of snow. 
This is far better than the old small Scotch. 
There were a great many clumps also of the 
Double Blue Hepatica, quite a sight with its 
fine, dark blue flowers. A large cultivator of 
the Crimson Primrose, the famous shorthorn 
breeder, Cruickshank, grew it exclusively, and 
almost lost his plants; but finding they were 
infested by wireworms, took the clumps up, 
washed the roots, replanted them in different 
soil, and they have succeeded ever since.—G. T., 
Inverurie. 

Marie Louise Violet in a cold frame. 
—Can I grow Marie Louise Violets in a cold 
frame with good results? I dare not try a hot- 
bed, as I am only an amateur. Perhaps you 
will tell me how to commence, as I think it is 
time ?—A. B. 

*.* You can grow Marie Louise Violets in a 
cold frame very well, but to do so needs ample 
preparation of plants at this season. It is useless 
to lift old plants that have been in one place for 
years. You must depend upon this year’s run- 
ners or offsets. A hot-bed is not required, pro- 
viding you get strong plants. The best way to 
proceed is to get strong runners as early this 
month as possible, and by runners we mean the 
side growths which are made this year. Plant 
firmly in soil deeply dug, well manured with 
decayed animal manure, and put them in lines 
18 inches apart, with 9 inches from plant ‘to 
plant. Water daily at night in dry weather 
until the plants lay hold of the soil, and later 
on, say at the end of June, mulch between the 
rows with old manure. They like moisture and 
food. Early in the autumn, say October, you 
must lift each plant with a ball, and place in 
the cold frame. Water and keep close for a 
short time, and then give air freely in bright 
weather. During frost cover the glass well, 
and do not give much moisture after the middle 
of November. The plants should be about 1 foot 
from the glass and in good soil. Can you give 
a little warmth at the start to make new roots, 
such as fresh leaves or manure? But only a 
little, not a hot-bed, and it must be very firm. 


Thrift as an edging.—It is surprising 
that the common Thrift is not more used as an 
edging. It makes such a dense, tufted growth 
that it is at all seasons of pleasing aspect, 
intensified when smothered with the wealth of 
rosy flowers. It is not in the least difficult to 
grow, and only requires to be replanted about 
once in three years. 








THE CHINESE BELLFLOWERS 
(PLATYCODON). 


WueEn finely grown Platycodon grandiflorum 
(see cut) is one of the noblest and best hardy 
border flowers we have. Rising with erect 
stems clothed with broad, dark green, thick 
leaves, it reaches from 18 inches to as high as 
3 feet, and in August (sometimes in July) bears 


Autumn-flowering Bellflower (Platycodon autumnale). 


spikes of flowers varying in number according 
to the strength of the plant. It never bears 
the maximum number until the plant has be- 
come established in one spot for several seasons. 
The first season or two it is generally weak and 
poor, bearing perhaps only a single flower, 
but if the soil and position suit it, there 
is a gradual improvement year by year. There 
is no plant that I know that thrives so well 
on the ‘‘let-alone” principle, and in some 
neglected gardens I have seen it finest. 
But it is to some extent what gardeners call a 
‘‘miffy ” plant ; it will not succeed everywhere. 
It is useless to grow it in soils of an extremely 
heavy or light description. It requires the 
medium—that is, a sandy loam—and, of course, 
this can be done by mixing. I remember some 
years ago seeing it exceptionally fine in the 
St. John’s Wood Nursery on stiff clay, but the 
soil had been lightened with sand. In a soil 
not water-logged in winter we might say that 
all the forms are hardy throughout these 
islands. 

It is not one of the easiest plants to propagate, 
because of the fleshy rootstock ; but it can be 
divided successfully with care, and it is always 
best to do this in spring when the plant is 
breaking into new growth. Placed for a time 
in pots of sandy soil and then planted out, the 
divided bits succeed. The plant does not 
seed freely in this country, but increase by 
seedlings is by far the most satisfactory 
method ; besides, there is always a chance 
of some seminal varieties occurring. Dur- 
ing the growing season some attention 
is needed in the matter of tying the 
brittle, erect shoots to stakes. If once they 
are blown down, there is no getting them up 
again without breaking them off. Instead of 
the usual cutting down in autumn in ‘‘ tidying 


up,” the stems of this plant should be suffered 
to die off naturally, otherwise the crowns are 
liable to be injured. When the plants are well 
established, remember that they cannot con- 
tinue to increase in size without additional sus- 
tenance, and mulching with manure in spring 
is acceptable to them. Every one of the varie- 
ties is worth growing, as all differ either in 
stature or time of flowering, and in this respect 
the autumn or September - flowering form 
(autumnale) (see cut) is particularly desirable, 
as it can be grouped so effectively with such 
plants as white Phloxes or yellow composites. I 
should always select a place for the Platycodons 
by themselves, and a good group with the tall 
and the dwarf kinds can now be made. The little 
dwarf Mariesi naturally requires a spot in the 
rock garden, and no doubt it will be assigned 
the choicest places until it becomes more com- 
mon. We have now purple and white shades 
among Platycodons, and it is not too much to 
expect rose-coloured or parti-coloured forms, 
and those who raise seedlings and intercross the 
white and the purple are most likely to obtain 
new forms. 


Lilium auratum and the past win- 
ter.—It may interest you to know that I have 
in my garden a Lilium auratum bulb that has 
stood the severity of the last winter, and the 
flowering stalk of which is now 6 inches in 
height. This is now the third year that this 
bulb has been planted out and never disturbed. 
The last two years it. flowered well, and L. 
auratum is usually considered tender here.— 
Wm. CAMPBELL, 7’hwrso. 


The Japanese Primrose (Primula 
japonica) is commencing to bloom freely and 
will continue gay throughout the summer. No 
hardy flower in its way is more useful for boldly 
massing in a shady spot or by the margin of 
water than this fine species, at one time con- 
sidered tender. It is always most at home in 
the shade and moisture, and may be established 
in poor soil with branches overhanging. The 
seed may be sown in a cool frame and takes 
some time to germinate, and in a carefully 
selected packet there should be many pretty 
forms. Great attention should be paid to this, 
the richer coloured varieties being the more 
effective, deep crimson and so forth, whilst those 
of delicate tinge and with a deep coloured eye 
are also of great beauty. The white form is 
worth establishing, but many of those called 
‘‘white ” are of blush and allied tints. 


Plants for edgings.—A garden can never 
look pleasing without a good edging. Several 
otherwise pretty gardens that I have seen have 
been quite spoilt by having some formal-looking 
tiles, or, what is almost as bad, Box-edging. The 
old-fashioned Pyrethrum, or Featherfew, and 
Lobelias, which a few years ago were so prevalent, 
are not now so much used, and in place of these 
we see many things that are far more charming. 
Thrift (Armeria) is one of the best edgings, as it is 
green all the year round, and in summer is 
covered with bright pink flowers. London 
Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa) is very pretty when 
in flower, and a great favourite. It is a good 
plan to havea soft stone for such plants to creep 
over, as Stonecrop, or Herniaria glabra, some- 
times known as ‘‘ Turk’s-herb,” which is like a 
deep-green Moss,—F. 


Herbaceous borders for different 
seasons.—As I have a good deal of room in 
my garden I intend to have three herbaceous 
borders: (1) for spring—.e., from middle of 
April to beginning or middle of June ; (2) for 
summer, from middle of June to end of August ; 
(3) for autumn. Most of the things in each 
border would be in bloom together, and there 
would be a fine mass of colour. I think her- 
baceous borders are often spoiled by the fact that 
they contain so many things that bloom at 
different seasons so that at no time do you get 
any great mass of colour. The spring border 
might be backed with shrubs that bloom in the 
spring, and trellises covered with Clematis, 
Climbing Roses, &c., might back the summer 
border, while for the autumn border trellises 
adorned with Virg nian Creeper, &c., would add 
to the effect. Perhaps some of your readers 
would furnish a list of the most suitable things 
for the three borders, not confining themselves 
exclusively to herbaceous things, but including 
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plants, such as Poppies, Carnations, Tulips, 
Lilies, flowering shrubs, Chrysanthemums,— 
Lis. 


*.* This is a large subject, and as it is not 
seasonable now, we cannot well go into it at 
any length; but we do not like your idea of 
having the borders as you suggest, as they would 
be at some seasons quite flowerless. The charm 
of a good border is that, if properly planted, 
getting a succession of things, a mass of colour 
is presented from spring until quite the autumn. 
We lately saw, for instance, a delightful border 
a blaze of the best kinds of Gesnera and other 
wild and beautiful Tulips, between these being 
the best summer and autumn perennials. This 
is the kind of picture you should aim at, not 
having, as you intend, three distinct borders, 
one for each season, as in this way you could 
not have that long and varied interest that a well- 
planted garden should give. We advise you to 
get ‘‘ Hardy Flowers,” price ls., paper cover, to 
be obtained at this office, as there lists of all the 
most beautiful garden plants are given, and 
their season of flowering. 


Erinus alpinus.—This in its varied forms 
isa gem among plants adapted for old walls, 
and there is not the least trouble in establishin g 
it, if the seed be sown in chinks or cracks, or 
even in Moss if there is any on the wall. We 
have a quantity of it on an old stone wall, and 
being on both sides, it lasts in flower for many 
weeks and makes a fine display. All should 
grow it who have an old wall, where it stands 
the winter, though it usually perishes on the 
ground.—T., Berks. 


Clematis montana under glass.— 
This Clematis is very satisfactory when grown 
in an ordinary greenhouse temperature, as it 
will flower freely in this way, and its white 
blossoms are admired by everyone. Good 
established plants are the best for this purpose, 
and they may be in pots from 8 inches to 1 foot 
in diameter. If trained loosely around a few 
sticks the plants present a very pleasing appear- 
ance when in bloom, and after the flowers are 
over they should be protected till all danger 
from frost is past, when they may be plunged 
out-of-doors during the summer. Occasional 


Large-flowered Bellflower (Platycodon grandiflorum), 


doses of liquid-manure may be given during the 
growing season, and if this is done the plants 
will not often need to be repotted. Some of the 
brightly coloured garden varieties of Clematis 
may be brought on under glass in the same way, 
but the blossoms that are thus prematurely 
produced are as a rule paler in colour than those 
borne later on by plants in the open ground, — 


. 
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ORCHIDS, 
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CATTLEYA GIGAS. 


In GARDENING, May 4th, we gave an illustration 
of the Moth Orchid, and do so now of Cattleya 
gigas, which is undoubtedly one of the finest and 
most beautiful of the whole family of Orchids, and 
is rightly named, as the flowers often measure 
7 inches to 9 inches across, and we have seen a 
flower as much as 10 inches between the 
tips of the petals. 

Although this plant is known by many 
Orchid growers under the name of G, War- 
scewiczi, it is recognised by almost every 
lover of Orchids as Cattleya gigas, a name 
at least simpler and at the same time very 
characteristic. The later and popular name 
was given to the species by Messrs. Linden, 
of Brussels, who were the first to import 
it in a living state and place it in com- 
merce. At the present day it is almost 
sure to be found in every collection of 
Orchids, as it most deservedly should be. 
In its native habitat Cattleya gigas grows 
upon trees by the sides of streams and 
other simflar places, and mostly well ex- 
posed to the sun. Under cultivation this 
species must have plenty of light and air, 
for if it be grown in the shade the plants 
become drawn, and very seldom flower. 
We have always observed that it does best 
when grown in baskets suspended as close 
to the roof as possible. It should be potted 
in fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, with 
good drainage, and be treated in the same 
manner as others of the labiata section. 


Although it is now so very plentiful in 
this country, and so many importations 
have been received, the plants brought 
from all the different provinces do not 
vary much in either size, colour, or mark- 
ings of the flowers, and except in one 
instance (C. gigas Sanderiana), they are 
not distinct enough to be made separate 
varieties of. The individual flowers, the 
largest in this group, are usually borne 
four or five on a stem. The sepals and 
petals are a delicate pale rose, the petals 
very much broader than the sepals, the 
lip very large and broad, beautifully un- 
dulated, and of arich deep crimson-purple 
colour, having a large bright yellow blotch 
on each side of the throat. This latter 
marking is very pronounced, and makes a 
fine contrast with the rich velvet-like lip. 
The flowering season of this grand Cattleya 
is from June until August, and very often 
it may be found in bloom even earlier than 
this. The flowers last in full beauty for 
about three or four weeks, provided water 
and damp are kept away from them. ‘In 
habit and manner of growth it resembles 
C. albiata, but it has longer leaves, and 
produces its flowers from bulbs formed 
the same season, without any noticeable 
season of resting. 

C. aicas SANDERIANA isa superb variety, 
superior to the type in every way, and 
has, I believe, produced the biggest bloom 
of any Cattleya. The colour in the sepals 
and petals is very dark, whilst the lip, 
besides being of an intense purple, is very 
large, with the two yellow spots very 
prominent and of a rich hue. The variety 
Sanderiana is not yet so common as the 
species. It is of freer growth and a more 
profuse bloomer. Cattleyas have been, 
during the last few years, in great demand 
for cutting, and at the present time are 
being cultivated not only by amateurs and 
nurserymen, but many of our large market 
growers have laid in a stock of imported 
vlants, and have done exceedingly well 
with them. Such varieties as C. Trianz, 
C. Mossiz, and C. gigas are the most suitable 
for this work. 


ee 


Acacia cordata.—It is only within the 
last few years that this Acacia has become 
general in cultivation, but it has already gained 
a place as one of the best of the Acacias for 
flowering in small pots, and it is certainly one 
of the most distinct members of the genus, 
Effective little specimens of this may be obtained 
in 44-inch pots, though, of course, with increased 
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The | 


root-room larger plants can be grown. 
shoots of this are long and slender, and have 
for the most part an upright tendency. They 
are very thickly clothed with small heart- 
shaped or almost triangular leaves, and the tiny 
straw-coloured blossoms are produced in such 
profusion as to nearly hide both stems and 
foliage. In many works of reference the name 
of this Acacia does not occur. The first 
examples of it that I saw were at Messrs. Low’s 
| at Clapton about half-a-dozen years ago, but it 
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Late Single Tulips.—Cut bloom of these 
do well for vases. To get a succession I plant in 
three positions, the last on the north border, these 
| providing the late May supply, though in such 
| Seasons as we have had of late they are earlier 
than usual. The late single forms, of which the 
| bizarres, byblemens, Golden Eagle, Gesneriana, 
and retroflexa are among the best, comprise 
beautiful shades of colour, varying more than in 
| the smaller Dutch kinds. The flowers last a 
considerable time. Golden Eagle is a large and 





An easily-grown Orchid (Cattleya gigas). 


is now generally met with in any collection of 
| this class of plants. Apart from the style of 
growth, the shade of colour is distinct from that 
of the other members of the genus. Itis not a 
difficult Acacia to propagate from cuttings, but 
the young plants should be stopped freely during 
their earlier stages in order to encourage a 
bushy habit of growth. To accomplish the 
same end the plants that have done flowering 
should be cut back hard after the manner of an 
Epacris, otherwise they are apt to get naked at 





the base,—P, 


showy flower, yellow, edged with crimson, 
whilst retroflexa is a clear yellow. Picotee or 
Maiden’s Blush is a clear white, edged with 
bright cerise, and Gesneriana; brilliant scarlet. 
I have for years grown the last-mentioned 
Tulips in pots, but when cultivated in this way 
they do best in as cool a place as possible. If 
forced they do not give such good results. I 
pot the bulbs late in the autumn, plunge them 





in a good depth of ashes in the open, and early 
in March remove them to a north position under 
a wall.—H. B, 
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MICHAELMAS DAISIES, 


WHEN the greater part of our autumn flowers 
begin to show the sere and yellow leaf, Michael- 
mas Daisies are lookingtheir very best, and even 
long after the early frosts have blackened the 
Japanese Windflowers and the Dahlia, Asters 
stand out almost alone bright and cheerful, with 
their varied starry flowers and graceful, arching 
stems. Beginning to bloom as they do early in 
July, they carry us well into November. It is 
very remarkable that comparatively little notice 
is taken of the rapid advance Asters are making 
in size and colour of flower. In many old 
gardens you still see the very worst and poorest 
of the A. Novi-Belgi forms, with which our later 
acquisitions are not to be compared. Planted 
in groups amongst Rhododendrons and other 
dwarf shrubs is no doubt the way to see Asters 
at their best. Under such conditions they 
require no stakes and little care; they take up 
no space that is otherwise wanted, and all 
through the autumn and early winter they are 
very refreshing. What could be better than 
masses of such species as A. cordifolius, Shorti, 
Drummondi, PEs sagittifolius in our woodlands, 
or even amongst our choice shrubs, while the 
stronger varieties of Novi-Belgi, such as Robert 
Parker, Archer-Hind, Harpur-Crewe, Apollo, 
William Bowman, a fine, tall blue-flowered 
kind (see cut), formosissimus, Purity and fiori- 
bundus, might be grouped with effect 

among our Khododendrons and coarser 

growing shrubs? Their habits are so 

varied, and their flowers so beautiful 

and changing, that there is hardly a 

limit to what may be done in the au- 

tumn garden with Michaelmas Daisies, 

while the delicately elegant branches 

of the varieties of A. cordifolius 
Photograph, Diana, and elegans remind 

one more of a cloud than a bunch of 

Daisies. Amongst the Himalayan 

species two stand out prominently, the 

one an early flowerer (A. diploste- 
phioides) and the other late (A. Thom- 

soni). This latter is one of the most 

distinct, and, to me, most beautiful 

and useful of the Himalayan Asters in 
cultivation. It rarely exceeds a couple 

of feet in height, is of a neat compact 

habit, the large pale lilac flowers being 
produced in great abundance on strong 

plants. ‘The stems are very leafy, the 

leaves broad and distinctly toothed, 

and of a pale green. It begins flowering 

early in August and continues until 

October. It is one of the few Asters 

that will not stand division. The best 

way to increase it is from seeds or 
cuttings of the young shoots in spring. 

A. diplostephioides is a giant amongst 

Asters, The flowers are solitary on 

long straggling stems, 4 inches in dia- 

meter, rich bright lilac-purple, with a 

golden disc. 
species more suitable for the rockery, and 
readily increased by stolons. 

Of the European species, the dwarf Amellus 
and acris are by far the most useful in the 
garden. This latter species is a most variable 
Aster. A. Amellus is also variable, the varie- 
ties in the garden being called major, bessara- 
bicus, and amelloides ; but I confess to seeing 
little more varietal difference than might be 
readily got from a packet of seed. Be this as 
it may, Amellus isa fine Aster, and so bright 
and neat that we can hardly have too much 
of it. 

The great centre of the Michaelmas Daisies 
is North America, and to this group belong 
most of those grown in the garden. Perhapsno 
less than two-thirds of our cultivated Asters 
may be traced to Novi-Belgi pure and simple, 
or to hybrids between that species and A. levis, 
another remarkably beautiful and extremely 
graceful species, of which there are two or three 
distinct varieties. To Novi-Belgi belong the 
named varieties known as’ Robert Parker, 
Andromeda, Harpur-Crewe,’ Calliope, densus, 
Fiora, &c.; indeed there are no less than 
between forty and fifty distinct garden varie- 
ties, among which are some of our lovliest 
flowers. A. Nove-Angliz, with its robust habit 
and large rose and purple flowers, stands head 
and shoulders above all the other species, a 
grand border plant and a free bloomer. A. 
fatens, patulus, polyphyllus, salicifolius, turbi- 





A. Stracheyi is a dwarf trailing | 





nellus, paniculatus, tataricus, umbellatus, 
multiflorus, &c., all are worth a place in the 
garden, while amongst the dwarfer kinds, A. 
acuminatus, ericoides, Lindleyanus, versicolor, 
vimineus, spectabilis, corymbosus, diffusus var. 
horizontalis, levigatus, nanus, &c., stand out 
prominently. There is plenty of scope for 
selection, and as they are all easily grown in any 
good garden soil, they will be found most desir- 
able additions to the autumn flower garden. 
All the species may be raised from seed; the 
majority are readily divided in autumn or 
spring, and most of them may be increased from 
cuttings taken off as growth begins in spring. 
One may plant even now, and get a good 
display in the autumn if the plants are kept 
well watered through the hot summer months, 


Two Sandworts of great beauty are 
Arenaria montana and A, balearica. The former 
makes a dense, spreading growth, studded with 
large pure-white flowers. A mass of it falling 
over a ledge or face ofa rock is delightful. It is 
vigorous in growth, and very different from the 
pretty little creeping A. balearica, that hides 
the facings of rocks with its minute mossy 
growth, starred over from spring and through- 
out the season with small white flowers. Dur- 





ing the winter it is a mantle of deep green, as 


OvuR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: Aster (Michaelmas Daisy) William Bowman. 
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which are much like these of our native 
Bramble. The Nootka Bramble is of a different 
habit, being dwarfer, more bushy, but spread- 
ing freely into a handsome mass of leaf and 
flower. ‘The leaves on plants in partial shade 
are often very large. The flowers, which come 
in clusters, are pure white, and often 2 inches 
across.—A, 


Kingcups (Calthas).—In many gardens 
there is a moist corner where few things will 
grow to advantage. Tor such places the King- 
cups, or Calthas, will be most suitable, as they 
delight in a boggy soil. The common kind 
grows freely by our streamsides, but there are 
several double varieties which are very hand- 
some. The deep yellow flowers against the 
rich green leaves are very effective. When once 
planted they give little trouble, as they come up 
year after year.—l’. 


Soil for Lily of the Valley.—What 
soil should Lily of the Valley be planted in? I 
put in some of these plants a few days ago with- 
out having made any special preparation of the 
soil for them,—LILLA. 


* * Plant the crowns in good turfy soil if 
procurable, such as is obtained from old pastures. 
Failing this, plant in good garden soil, enrich 
freely with manures, and water frequently 
during the early summer with liquid-manure 


From a photograph sent by 


Mr. McWalters, Armagh, Ireland. 


attractive in its way as when in full bloom. It | 
should be planted near stones, and is of quick 
growth, but does not like cold soils. Moisture, 
partial shade, and warmth are what it enjoys. 
It may be established on walls, and is a charm- 
ing contrast to Aubrietias, White Candytuft, 
and similar things. 


Ficaria grandiflora.—This is a showy 
and desirable plant for spring flowering, though 
by no means so frequently seen as its merits 





deserve. The flowers are rich golden, 2 inches 
to 3 inches across, and when growing freely it 
will attain to 2 feet high. The plant is by no 
means exacting in its requirements. The 
greatest essential to its well-being is moisture. 
Regarded as a sub-aquatic and treated accord- 
ingly, it makes an excellent plant for groups or 
even naturalising in moist, boggy spots. Where 
there are no naturally boggy spots in gardens 
and no artificial bog exists, the plant may be 
fairly well grown with the pot in a pan of water, 
or even on a very moist, shady border.—E. 


Rubus spectabilis and R. nutkanus. 
—Both these are quite happy among the 
natural vegetation of some steep and stony 
bank. Those who wish to create pretty effects 
should make a note of them for planting in 
rough places, especially by woodland walks or 
in corners more or less shaded by large trees, 
R. spectabilis has flowers pi oduced singly, large, 
and of a purple-red colour. I grows vigorously, 





and has stout thorny shocts and large leaves, 


water. Having planted the crowns, if growing, 
it seems a pity to lift them again. Why not 
feed your bed from the surface, as much depends 
whether your soil is heavy or light? You do not 
say. If heavy, mulch the surface with well- 
decayed leaf-mould, and water with liquid- 
manure during growth. If light, mulch later 
on with horse-manure, and water freely in dry 
weather. The plants well repay good culture, 
and in planting make firm each root. Plant in 
lines 15 inches apart, with half the distance in 
the row, and well manure the soil, digging it 
deeply. 


Seedling Forget-me-not. — Enclosed 
you will find a curious form of Forget-me-not. 
All the flowers appear to have a double row of 
petals. It flowered last year among a batch of 
seedlings, and seeing it was quite distinet from 
any of the others, I took particular care of it, 
and it is now a mass of bloom similar to sprays 
sent. We have avery good strain of Forget- 
me-nots here. Is it a novelty, and would the 
plant be of any value to trade growers ?—A 
SUBSCRIBER. 

*,* A very fine Forget-me-not, similar to one 
we lately saw in great beauty and profusion in 
a charming Sussex garden. It is too near this 
kind to be of much value now; but there is no 
harm in sending a plant or bunch of blooms to 
one of the Royal Horticultural Socciety’s meet- 
ings. The next one will be held on June 11th, 
as the great Temple show intervenes, 
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GARDEN PINKS. 
Soon the Pinks will be in blossom, and those 
fortunate to hu.e an edging of the fragrant 


flower will rejoice that its season of blossoming 
has once again cc wie round. 


PINKS are easily grown, hardy, and beautiful. 
To get rich, we.l defined lacing in what are 
termed the florists’ varieties, as distinct from the 
border kinds, the plants must be in thoroughly 
good soil and well attended to. Often one sees 
on old specimens flowers that fail to show 
characteristic lacing, and to bring out this 
charming trait in its fulness, a fresh stock should 
be always on hand. 

Wuire Prnks.—A great fault with these is 
split flowers, more so in this respect than in the 
worst of Carnations. Some kinds are great 
offenders, and in Her Majesty, a fine, bold, 
white-flowered variety, the calyx is often so 
burst, that if the weather is very wet the effect 
of the plant is entirely destroyed. It is evi- 
dent that insufficient attention has been paid, 
in the raising of seedlings, towards getting 
varieties that bear flowers quite intact, not 
with the petals tumbling about as if they 
had been split open with a knife. The 
laced varieties, on the other hand, are not 
such offenders. The white Mrs. Sinkins 
is too well known to need description, 
and we shall not condemn the variety Her 
Majesty, the flowers of which 
ae of a good white, large, 

ull, sweetly scented and pro- SSS 
duced with great descducas bat — 
the unfortunate ‘splitting ” SSS 

mars their usefulness for cut- 
ting. Raisers of Pinks should 
certainly turn their attention 
to getting varieties that will 
not burst their calyces. In 
very wet weather one can in 
some measure put up with it, 
but not in a dry and sunny 


season. A very fine white 
Pink is Mrs. Lakin. The 
flowers are flatter and 


smoother than those of Her 
Majesty, the petals broad, 
and it is not a ‘* pod-burster ” 
—at least, not in- such a pro- 
nounced degree as _ other 
kinds. Mrs. Welsh bears 
handsome flowers that split 
very little and the petals are 
smooth, whilst the growth is 
vigorous and remarkably free. 
Stanley is also a good white, 
but splits. A very charming 
white seedling Pink is that 
shown in the illustration and 
named Purity. The plant is 
strong and dense in growth, 
bearing a profusion of remark- 
ably well-shaped flowers, pure 
white and very robust, with 
broad petals which do not 
split, as our illustration shows. Passing on to 
the coloured varieties, one of the more im- 
portant is Souvenir de Sale, the flowers large, 
split considerably, however, fringed and of a 
very tender rosy colour, shading to white at the 
base of the petals. It is distinct and pleasing 
for its charming shade of colour. A variety 
called Fascination is a good garden Pink; the 
flowers split considerably, but they are pure 
white, fringed, and the base of the petals crim- 
son. The old white is, of course, included ina 
list of border Pinks, and besides those white- 
flowered kinds we should add also in a small 
collection Souvenir de Sale. 

Lacep Pryxs.—These are quaint and charm- 
ing flowers, and we hope that they will be more 
seen in gardens than is at present the case. The 
flowers are, as a rule, very sweetly-scented, 
neat, and the calyx slender and perfectly intact. 
A few of the more striking kinds are the 
following, all having well-laced flowers. Beauty 
of Bath is a charming kind, the petals laced 
with a rose colour, and not split. Beauty is well 
named, The flower does not split at all, the 
calyx large, slender, and the petals very pure 
white with a bold crimson-like lacing and an 
intense blotch of the same at the base. When 
| in perfection, Esmeralda is a good kind, the 
flowers reddish in colour, and keeping their 
character well. A note may also be made of 


George White, the rose-purple-laced flowers 
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being decided in colour. Empress of India 
represents a good type ; the flowers do not split, 
although of fair size, and the crimson lacing is 
laid on a very pure ground. Kurydice is a 
finely-laced Pink, the colour rose-red, but more 
of a lake shade. It is not easy to exactly define 
the colours of the lacing in many varieties. If 
the flowers of Rosy Morn were not given so 
much to splitting, it would be one of the most 
pleasing of thistype. They are full, large, with 
a rose-purple lacing. A bright and beautiful 
variety, very free, is Minerva, the lacing bold 
and distinct. Bodiel is very chaste, the deep 
lake lacing in fine contrast. Modesty has a 
large flower, the lacing rose-coloured, and it is 
a pleasing kind. Henry Hooper, rose-purple ; 
Mrs. Dark, intense maroon ; Masterpiece, deep 
maroon; and Mrs. T. McCrorie, rose-purple, 
may also be mentioned. Visitors to exhibitions 
must not judge the laced Pinks by their aspect 
when shown in a formal and horribly inartistic 
way. They are very good garden flowers, 
bright, free, and of quaint character, interesting 
for the beautiful lacing of colour laid upon a 
pure white ground. 

CULTURE OF Prnxs.—Pinks are easily grown. 
We can get newly-struck pipings in August and 
September—the best months to plant. Place 
them at once in a sunny situation. In a smoky 





Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: White Seedling Pink Purity. 
ILLUSTRATED from a photograph sent by Mrs. A. E. Blake, Bedford, 





town a cold frame will be needed ; but if the air 
be clear an open bed willdo. When the pipings 





are once planted in the open garden they require 
little care till they begin to push up their flower- 
stems. Spring planting should be commenced 
as early as the weather permits, and as soon as 
the plants begin to grow the bed should be 
mulched about 1 inch deep with equal quantities 
of well-rotted horse-manure and leaf-mould. 
The plants will then fast push on their new 
growth. 

If the plants have made good growth in July 
cut the strongest shoots with a sharp knife, cut 
off the ends of the ‘‘ grass,” and cut the shoot 
two or three joints below the grass or leaves. 
Prepare a bit of ground as follcws: Scatter a 
little salt on the surface, then riddle on 2 inches 
deep of fresh soil, prick in the pipings, and put 
alight or hand-glass over them, and they will be 
rooted in a few weeks. Where seed is wanted, 
protect the flowers from wet, and as they decay 
remove the withered petals, which encourage 
damp and form a harbour for insects. Seed 
should be saved only from the finest flowers: 





To prevent birds and mice from 
destroying Peas.—A few hints” which 
have proved successful with me will, I think, be 
of use to readers of GARDENING. To prevent 
birds destroying Peas, &c., fix two lines of black 
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this prevent birds playing pranks. For mice I 
have found nothing equal to phosphorus paste, 
spread on thin slices of bread and butter, placed 
under a flower-pot at each end of the row and 
tilted alittle. If there be fear of animals reach- 
ing it, use bricks instead of flower-pots. Soak- 
ing Peas in red lead is a good plan, but not 
always reliable; paraffin is best left alone.— 
WN, oy 


FERNS. 
391.—Greenhouse Ferns. — You are 
attempting too much in your greenhouse. At 


the same time, if you would be satisfied with an 
ordinary-amount of success you ought to be able 
to grow such Ferns as Maiden-hairs and Daval- 
lias. Cannot you devote one corner of the house 





to Ferns, and let the pots stand on a bed of coal- 
ashes, and shade them by tacking a thick piece 
of netting on to the rafters inside, or else paint 
the glass inside with Summer Cloud? You will 
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never have good Ferns if they are exposed to the 
summer sun.—J. C. C. 


393. — Drying Fern fronds. — Fern 
fronds can be dried by a very simple process. 
When I began collecting Ferns more than thirty 
years ago, I only used ordinary blotting-paper, 
and I found it answer admirably. With astock 
of paper and two pieces of plain board about 
18 inches long and one foot 
wide one can make a start. 
To make sure that the fronds 
will keep their colour when 
dried they must be fully de- 
veloped, and where there are 
fertile and unfertile fronds on 
the same plant, one of each 
should be taken. Spread out 
four sheets of blotting-paper 
first, and on this place a 
single frond, if it is a large 
one, or two or three in the 
case of small ones. When 
this is done place two sheets 
of paper on the top, then 
another frond, and another 
layer of paper. Continue this 
process until all the fronds are 
used up. Place the package 
on a perfectly level place, 
such as a floor or table, and 
then weigh it down evenly 
with books or something 
equally as heavy, the object 
being to press out the mois- 
ture, and at the same time to 
make the specimen perfectly 
flat. Atthe end of the second 
day the paper must be 
changed and dry paper sub- 
stituted. Continue this pro- 
cess until the fronds are quite 
dry. In the case of large 
fronds it is surprising how 
much moisture is pressed out 
of them, especially during the first two or three 
times of changing the paper. Kvery second day 
is not too often to change the paper for the first 
ten days in the case of large specimens ; after 
that once in four or five days will do. When 
dry, the fronds are easily mounted on cardboard 
or cartridge-paper. Brush over the back of the 
frond with gum, and then press it lightly on 
the paper. Two or three neat and narrow strips 
of paper, with a little gum on each, and placed 
over the leaf-stalk, will fix it securely in posi- 
tion.—J. C. C. 





381.—Primula japonica.—The seed of 
this Primula is best sown as soon as it is ripe, as 
it then germinates much quicker than when it 
is kept any length of time. If you have to 
purchase seed, get it at once, and sow it ina 
deep pan of sandy soil ; then place a square of 
glass on the top of the pan, and put it in a shady 
place. A cold pit or frame is the best place for 
it; if not, the coolest and most shady part of 
the greenhouse will do. Do not disturb the 
young seedlings until they have formed the 
second pair of leaves, as their roots are very 
delicate at first.—J. C. C. 


The large-flowered Pheasant’s-eye Nar- 
cissus (N. poeticus grandiflorus) is a bold, striking 





thread 1 inch above the row from end to end ; 
when the Peas are well through the soil raise 
the thread another inch, I have always found 


flower. Clumps of it were in bloom recently at Tottenham. 
The flowers are much larger than those of the type, the 
segments wider, and not coarse. Too often an inerease in 
the size of a flower means coarseness, 
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FRUIT. 


GOOD LATE-KEEPING GRAPES. 


Tum only way to keep up a supply of Grapes is 
to grow sorts that keep well in houses exclu- 
sively devoted to them when they are 
general purposes the Black Hamburgh is still 
our best Grape; but, unfortunately, its best 
season is over before Christmas, although good 
examples of it are frequently preserved even 
later than that. That is only so, however, 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
and as we have not all got Grape rooms, it 
follows that a Grape that, with careful ventila- 
tion and a dry atmosphere, will keep on the 
Vine is what the majority of cultivators require. 
For this purpose (of keeping) high temperatures 
are not required ; only a little warmth in the 


pipes is needed—just enough to make the | 


atmosphere light and buoyant. I have tried 
most of the kinds of Grapes 


worth growing, and have 





the season. It is round-berried, and remains 
plump and fresh-looking until spring, when its 
noble appearance makes it a valuable companion 
to Lady Downe’s. It is a strong grower, and pro- 
duces very fine bunches. Although not of first- 


| class flavour, it is one of the best of the white 
ripe. For | 


Grapes in its season. There are several other 
kinds that keep well, but which are not in such 


/high favour as formerly. For instance, West 


St. Peter’s is a beautiful Grape that always 
colours well, and succeeds with only a moderate 
amount of heat, but it has been superseded by 
large-berried sorts. Size of bunch and berry has 
overcome the equally or more important question 
of flavour. There is, moreover, black Barba- 
rossa (Gros Guillaume), which produces very 
large bunches, that keep well for a long time. 
This variety does better on the long-rod system 
than on spurs. The bunches on young wood 
usually weigh several pounds each, and form 
striking objects on the dessert table at a period 





proved over and over again 
that the following may be 
relied on to keep well until 
the end of February or 
early in March (provided 
they were well-ripened in 
autumn) even without a 
Grape room by simply cut- 
ting the bunches and shoots 
entire, and putting the ends 
in bottles of water about 
the middle of January. 
When the sap in the Vines 
begins to move cut the 
Grapes, and if a darkened 
chamber for storing is not 
available, try the next best 
remedy, and resort to arti- 
ficial shading. If I had 
only room for one sort of 
late Grape, I should un- 
hesitatingly select Lady 
Downe’s. Seedling (here 
figured) as the best keeper 
in the black section. It is a 
fine-looking Grape, sweet, 
crisp and juicy, even after 
many other sorts are 
shrivelled. It is one of the 
best sorts for bearing on 
the spur system that we 
have, and scarcely ever fails 
to produce plenty of fruit. 
It requires careful thinning, 
as it produces a quantity 
of small imperfectly set 
berries, and all late-keeping 
Grapes require more severe 
thinning than early or mid- 
season ones. Black Ali- 
cante is also a handsome 
Grape, producing finely- 
shouldered bunches, and, 
like the preceding, seldom 
fails to colour as black as 
Sloes. The berries are 
longer than those of Lady 
Downe’s, and for a Christ- 
mas Grape it has few 


























equals ; but my experience 
is that it will not keep 
fresh for so long as Lady 
Downe’s. Gros Colman has 
of late years become a very popular Grape. It is 
remarkable for size of berry, forming a truly 
magnificent bunch, but its flavour is only second- 
rate. It is a strong grower, and produces its 
finest bunches on the young wood. Therefore the 
long-rod system suits it the best. There is one 
peculiarity about it—viz., its foliage is liable to 
curl up at the edges, as if scalded, and in houses 
where it is growing side by side with other 
kinds it is one of the first to suffer from sudden 
changes of temperature. A little air left on 
continually night and day is the best way of 
avoiding scalding. This Grape requires severe 
thinning ; even if bunches look like skeletons 
when first thinned, they become solid before 
the berries get fully ripe. Mrs. Pince’s Black 
Muscat is a late Grape that will keep for a long 
time, and it is one of the best flavoured. Its 
usual failing is not colouring well, but when not 
overcropped it generally finishes off noble 
bunches of Grapes. Raisin de Calabre is a 
white Grape, well adapted for keeping late in 








Bunch of the best late Grape—Lady Downe’s Seedling. 


ge fresh home-grown fruit is at its lowest 
ebb. 

The above is a selection that may be relied 
on to yield Grapes in good, plump condition 
until early-forced Strawberries are procurable ; 
and when special means of preserving them are 
taken they may be kept in really fine condition 
until May, and even June, thereby doing away 
with the necessity for early forcing. These late 
kinds are made a speciality of in many market 
fruit-growing establishments, and also in most 
large private gardens; but in gardens of limited 
extent Grapes are over just at the time when 
they are most needed. S05 


370.—Walnut-trees cracked. — Grow- 
ing here are two fine Walnut-trees, the trunks 
of which are about 6 feet in circumference. 
They were both badly cracked all down the 
trunks. The sap flowed freely from both trees 
when the frost ceased. I think that as the trees 
were growing almost until the severe frost set 


in that the sap was still in circulation, and on 
that account the frost did the damage in the 
same way as it does to pipes filled with water. 
The cracks are now healed and scarcely visible. 
—FAILANDER. 


385.—Unfruitful Apricot-tree.—From 


j your description of the condition of the tree, I 


should say it is making too much growth. To 
check this excess of vigour, lift all the roots 
and replant again. This had better be done about 
the end of next October, and if you can well spare 
two or three barrow-loads of good loamy soil to 
put round the roots, it will help to establish the 
tree again quickly. If after you have lifted the 
roots you find there is no difference in the be- 
haviour of the tree, it will be quite safe to 
conclude that the weather in some way injures 
the blossom. It might be frost or high winds. 
One of my trees, which is growing on an ex- 
posed wall, had every blossom destroyed by a 
gale of wind this year. When the bloom is not 
protected, frost sometimes destroys it. To 
prevent it doing so, two or three thicknesses of 
fish-net placed over the tree are generally suffi- 
cient to save the blossoms.—J. C. C. 


Apples for dry soil.—I shall be much 
obliged if any reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
can advise as to best Apples to plant on dry 
soil. There is about three feet good soil ; the 
subsoil is chalk. My Apples have been planted 
five or six years. None look really healthy, 
several having died, and the rest are more or less 
cankered. ‘The trunks have been limed once or 
twice a year, the foliage well syringed with soft- 
soap, or with Little’s Anti-pest, the ground kept 
clean and in good heart. This year they look 
worse than ever, and I am in despair. Several 
Pears have failed in the same way. The sorts 
planted are: Blenheim Orange, Scarlet Non- 
pareil, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, and 
French Crab. The Plumsare looking well; but 
the Green Gages do not bear much at present. Can 
Plums be safely moved after four years ?—L. D. 


* * The Apples you name are the best varieties, 
and it is not so much in variety you fail as want 
of food at the roots, also moisture if the soil is 
poor and dry. Ribston Pippin often fails, and 
Blenheim does not bear freely in a young state. 
Try some of the Codlins, such as the Old Kes- 
wickand Lord Grosvenor, as these rarely fail, and 
for dessert King of Pippins will thrive where 
others fail. You say the ground has been kept 
clean and in good heart, but mere digging is not 
sufficient. Mulch with 6 inches to 9 inches 
of good manure now and again in the winter, 
so that the nutritious part can be washed down 
to the roots. Plums can be moved in autumn 
safely after four years, and probably removal 
will cause them to fruit more freely. Should 
you fear collapse, cut a trench now round the 
trees at a distance of 2 feet to 3 feet from stem, 
cutting the large roots. Fillin again, and by 
October the cut roots will have made new fibrous 
growth. It is too late now to do the work, but 
at a safe distance from the tree there is nodanger. 


Freesias unsatisfactory.—I shall be 
glad if you can explain the failure of my 
Freesias this winter. They were treated as 
usual, but hardly one of them came to any good. 
On turning them out of the pots, in which they 
have been for five months, I find the bulbs 
apparently healthy, and not rotten, as would 
have been expected. I send two for your 
inspection. —RADCLYFFE WALTERS. 


* .* The Freesia bulbs enclosed were perfectly 
sound and healthy so far as one can judge from 
their appearance. We have had a somewhat 
similar experience this season. We divided our 
Freesias into two parcels; one was potted in 
August, and the others rather more than two 
months later, for late flowering. The batch 
were very good, grew well, and the flowers 
were fine. The late-potted lot, though taken 
from the same stock, have not done so well, and 
some of the bulbs did not start at all. The only 
conclusion we have come to is: pot all the bulbs 
early, and keep a part cool for a long time if a 
succession is required. —H. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 128.; well bound in 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CUTTING DOWN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Tue system of cutting the plants down in the 
month of June to make them more dwarf than 
they otherwise would be was practised more 
extensively a few years back than it is now, and 
for this reason: Generally, the newer kinds 
have a dwarfer habit of growth than the leading 
varieties of former days. There is yet room to 
be even more strict in this matter, for there is 
nothing that tends to bring the Chrysanthemum 
into disrepute so much as does a tall, ungainly 
growth. For dwarfing, then, the plan has a 
great deal to recommend it, but those who prac- 
tise it do so at the expense of large blossoms. If 
fine, large, well-developed blooms be the 
ambition of the amateur, I say do not cut the 
plants. It is, I think, obvious that in cutting 
away large stems we lose time, apart from the 
somewhat lengthy period it takes to cause fresh 
stems to push out of the portion of the plant 
left. If that time were taken up in getting 
shoots for future bloom-development, it is easy 
to see that size of flowers is on the side of 
plants left to their natural habit. Good standard 
medium-sized specimens may, however, be ob- 
tained, and certainly handsome plants with 
large. deep-green foliage hanging luxuriantly 
down to the pot, varying in height from 2 feet 
to 5 feet. Such plants are well suited to small 
greenhouses, and make pretty groups formed 
like a bank in the conservatory, where the tallest 
are hidden, and the shortest are brought closely 
under the eye. 

For cutting down we strike the plants at the 
same time as for other ways, and grow on with 
one stem in the usual way practised for the 
growth of huge blooms. These plants may 
now, or rather before the time arrives for 
cutting back, be making other stems from a 
natural break caused by the formation of pre- 
mature flower-beds, and be from 12 inches to 
30 inches high. This early striking may be 
thought unnecessary; but the fact is, the 
stronger the plants are when cut down the better 
will be the subsequent results. 

A good general time for this work are the two 
first weeks of June for late districts, and a week 
or so later in very early localities. At these 
periods the plants will, of course, be in the open 
air, established in pots not smaller than 5-inch. 
With a sharp knife then cut each plant down to 
within 6 inches to 9 inches of the base, the 
dwarfer sorts being cut the closest because the 
joints are shorter, and from 6 inches of growth 
we get enough new shoots for future work. 
After being cut back the plants should be 
returned to frames, or at least be placed some- 
where where they may be covered with glass 
in case of continued wet weather. There are no 
calls upon the roots for a time, as they remain 
almost stationary until new shoots are ready to 
take up moisture. Water at the roots therefore 
is not needed; indeed, an excessive supply 
easily kills them at such periods. This is the 
reason rain should be kept from the plants. 
Just moisten the remaining leaves and stems 
each day by sprinkling, and in a couple of weeks 
new shoots should form; then the plants may 
again be stood in the open quarters, when 
water at the roots will be required. 

From three to half-a-dozen shoots may be left 
on each plant. Specimens with the latter 
number are exceedingly pretty and effective 
when well grown, and with one bloom on each 
stem. It is well to have not less than three, 
and in all cases one bloom toashoot. These 
new growths should be securely tied before 
they become very long. The shoots of 
“* stopped ” plants readily snap from the parent 
plant. Stand them well apart—about 18 inches 
each way isnot too much space. By allowing 
plenty of room, we obtain a firm, healthy growth 
as opposed to that ofa soft, long-jointed nature, 
which is unsatisfactory, but certain, when 
crowding takes place. 

The plants may be finally potted when the 
side shoots are about 4 inches long. Soils have 
been dealt with lately in GarpEnine. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to repeat what was 
then written. The size of the pots should not be 
larger than those of 9-inch diameter, and the 
weaker growers may be grown in one size less. 
Crock the pots carefully—that is, put a good- 
sized piece of broken pot or oyster-shell over the 
hole, and place finer pieces around it, with just 


enough smaller bits to cover them also. Then pot 
firmly by ramming the compost in with a blunt, 
wedge-shaped stick. Before shifting the plants 
there is one important rule to observe—namely, 
thoroughly water them. Not only will the roots 


then part readily from the sides of the old pots, | 


thereby reducing injury to a minimum, but the 
roots will be in a condition to ramble among the 
new earth without having to water the latter for 
afew days. Sprinkle the leaves twice a day, and 
when the growths show by new leaves that the | 
roots are establishing themselves in the fresh 
soil water may be poured into the pots, and the 
supplies attended to daily, if needed. 


Unless flower-buds appear at the tips of the 
shoots before the end of July it is best to depend 
upon the earliest-formed ones in the case of cut- 
down plants. A few may exhibit themselves as 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































An example of grouping plants in a 


early as the period named, and ix such instances 
it is not wise to retain them. Buds set so early 
mostly result in large, but ill-formed, badly- 
coloured specimens. At the proper time I hope 
to note a few matters in regard to bud-selection ; 
it is, therefore, not necessary to enlarge upon 
that point now. H. SHOESMITH, 





Cottage Pink Chrysanthemum.—Of 
all the hardy Chrysanthemums [I think this is 
one of the best. I first admired it when staying 
near Hastings last autumn. It is evidently a 
great favourite in those parts, as in many gar- 
dens there are large bushes of it. Although it 
is a very old variety, and seldom seen in cata- 
logues, there should be no trouble in getting a 
few plants. The flowers are reflexed, as it were, 
and so throw off heavy rains, which other and 














larger blooms retain and then get spoilt. This 
is a good time of the year to plant them out, if 
they are well watered through the summer 
months. If only this variety was better known, 
being so hardy and pretty, I feel sure it would 
become a great favourite. In addition to its 
charms in the garden, it is very useful for 
cutting, especially as flowers are then getting 
scarce,—F, 





GROUPING PLANTS. 
WHATEVER may be said in favour of groups of 


| Chrysanthemums alone, my experience is that a 


far more pleasing effect can be produced by 
using other light and free-growing plants with 
them. During the last five years I have had to 
provide material for three groups for the cloisters 
here during the autumn months. This causes a 
considerable amount 
of forethought in the 
provision of suitable 
plants, seeing these 
cloisters are 90 feet 
long, by from 15 feet 
to 18 feet high. At 
the extreme ends are 
placed a pair of tall 
Palms. Under these 
are arranged a few 
Chrysanthemums of 
decided colours with 
an edging of small 
Ferns. 

On the side opposite 
to the groups are ar- 
ranged Palms, Arau- 
caria excelsa, Arum 
Lilies, &e. The groups 
as shown in the en- 
graving consisted of 
the following plants : 
The centre group was 
arranged in a _ half- 
circle, consisting prin- 
cipally of Chrysan- 
themums, tall-growing 
kinds from 8 feet to 
10 feet high being 
used at the back. 
Plants grown in all 
forms and heights are 
used, from those of 
the above height down 
to those 8 inches high. 
These small plants are 
useful for the front 
row. The same may 
be said as to size of 
blooms, from the big 
Mme. C. Audiguier to 
the small and useful 
pompons and single 
kinds. The whole 
group is arranged as 
lightly as possible, 
using only a_ few 
colours at one time, 
finishing off the front 
row with low Chrys- 
anthemums and small 
poe of Oak-leaved 

elargoniums in 43-in. 
pots. At the front I 
use very small plants 
of hardy growing 
Ferns, so that no pots 
can be seen and the 
whole looks pleasing. 
One of the groups was 
composed of tall Chrysanthemums at the back, 
with Grevillea robusta, white and yellow Mar- 
guerites, Salvia splendens and 8. Pitcheri, with 
a fringe of such plants as fine-foliaged Begonias, 
scented-leaved ‘‘ Geraniums,” and Ferns. 


























corridor. 


The chief group in the engraving consisted 
of Chrysanthemums at the back, Grevilleas, 
Salvia splendens and §. Betheli, yellow and 
red Celosia pyramidalis, with Chrysanthemums 
of the summer-blooming type struck late for 
the purpose, and Oak-leaved Pelargoniums with 
Ferns, &c., as an edging. I always endeavour 
to place several plants of any one colour together, 
as by so doing the effect is far more striking. 
These groups are arranged as lightly as possible, 
keeping every pot out of sight, as nothing 
mars the effect more than seeing a row of pots 
and a stiff upright facing, as is often seen in 
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Chrysanthemum exhibitions. In arrangements 
of most kinds it is very necessary not to use a 
large number of colours together, or the effect 
will be weakened, more especially at a distance. 
I find the single Chrysanthemum Mary Ander- 
son most useful in these arrangements in 
November. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PELARGONIUMS. 


WHERE a quantity of brightly-coloured flowers 
are required during the winter months, no plant 
is better for supplying this want than a choice 
selection of winter-flowering Pelargoniums. 
Now is a good time to push on the plants rooted 
from cuttings inserted in February and March. 
A robust, well-ripened growth is the main thing 
needed. From May onwards, no place is better 
than a cold frame with the lights drawn off in 
all suitable weather. Here the growth will be 
short-jointed. Pots 6 inches in diameter are 
large enough for the strongest plants. When 
the soil is full of roots, supplies of clear liquid- 
manure given every alternate watering will be 
an advantage to the plants later on when the 
flower-trusses are pushing up. I need hardly 
say that old flower-buds that form during the 
summer and early autumn should be promptly 
removed so as to throw all the energy into the 
growth of the plants only. When the cool 
nights toward the end of September arrive, the 
plants should be removed to a light, airy green- 
house, and be placed as near to the glass as 
possible. During October and following months a 
temperature not less than 55 degs. must be 
afforded ; if an additional 5 degs. can be given, 
so much the better. Houses fitted with one 
2-inch iron hot-water pipe close under the 
rafters are much the best for winter-flowering 
**Geraniums.” The plants do not suffer from 
condensation of moisture from the glass above. 
It is useless to cultivate certain varieties that 
are amongst the best of summer-flowering Pelar- 
goniums, as they are utterly useless for a winter 
display. The following list I know to be good ; 
it embraces the best of the recently-introduced 
varieties, some of which are a decided im- 
provement upon some older kinds: O. W. 
Holmes, of the deepest orange-salmon colour, 
having extra large flowers; this is a decided 
acquisition. Olivia (this, too, belongs to the 
salmon-coloured type), individual blossoms being 
extra large, and so is the truss. A. F. Wooten, 
clear salmon, with a distinct white eye; the 
overlapping petals give it a luxuriant appear- 
ance. Duke of York, reddish-magenta, deeper 
in the upper petals; this might easily be 
classed as the finest winter-flowering variety 
in existence. Sherlock Holmes is a clear 
rosy-magenta, which deepens towards the 
centre, extra large trusses and flowers. 
Pink Domino has rich pink, broad, circular 
flowers in bold trusses, and a dwarf bushy 
habit. John Ruskin, soft orange-red flowers, 
of great substance, a sturdy habit. Mrs. Owen 
Thomas, rich scarlet-tinted crimson, very dis- 
tinct ; large white eye, fine overlapping petals, 
and splendid habit. Rev. Bartram belongs to 
the scarlet-flowered section; the blossoms are 
particularly leathery in appearance. W. P. 
Wright : Although scarlet-flowered varieties are 
numerous this contains points that cannot fail 
to place it in the front rank; its dwarf, 
spreading habit, as well as the brilliancy of 
colour, cannot fail to find admirers. Maud. of 
Wales, pink, shaded with purple ; the individual 
flowers are of perfect form. Albion is a decided 
improvement upon Swanley Single White; this 
latter has been regarded for some time as the 
best white-flowered ‘‘ Geranium” in existence. 
(Enone is a mottled-salmon of the richest shace, 
and with boldtrusses. Mme. JulesChrétien, clear 
rosy-scarlet, with just a tinge of magenta, the 
eye distinctly white. Lady Brooke, clear 
white, delicate pink mark in the centre; a 
striking variety. F. V. Raspail Improved : 
This semi-double bright scarlet is one of the 
most free-flowering ‘‘ Geraniums” in existence, 
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383.—Gladiolus The Bride.—Of course, 
you may potthisGladiolus now ; but you are quite 
six months too late. My bulbs that were brought 
on in a warm greenhouse are just going out of 
flower, and those brougut on in a cold frame 


will flower in June. However, you must 
do something with your bulbs to keep them 
alive. You had better plant them at once in 
the open ground, and take them up again early 
in the autumn. After they have been out of 
the ground a month, put them into pots. October 
is a good time to pot the bulbs, as when kept 
from the frost they grow slowly all the winter. 
—J.C.C 
USEFUL HEATHS. 

HARD-woopED HwATHS asa class may be said to 
have almost dropped out of cultivation, owing in 
all probability to their slow rate of progress, 
but still some of the greenhouse kinds are grown 
in considerable numbers, and, indeed, they 
show signs of increased popularity. Two of 
the mest popular—viz., Hrica hyemalis and 
K. gracilis, are already over, but there are several 
extremely useful kinds still in bloom. Messrs. 
Low, of Clapton, by continually exhibiting such 
charming groups of various hard-wooded 
plants, have done a good deal towards keeping 
them from being forgotten altogether, as at one 
time appeared likely to be the case. Of Heaths 
now in bloom Erica Cavendishi at once arrests 
attention, by reason not only of its rich golden 
blossoms, but also by the deep solid tone of its 
ample foliage. The fine flowering examples of 
this that one meets with in comparatively small 
pots are really triumphs of cultural skill. Erica 
ventricosa in its different forms are all pretty 
little bushy plants in pots 5 inches or 6 inches 
in diameter, and in this state it is extremely 
useful for many purposes. At one time this. 
Heath was a good deal grown for exhibition, 
but I think these neat little plants are, when in 
a flourishing condition, still more pleasing. For 
late spring and early summer a desirable Heath 
is Hrica Spenceriana, which forms a freely 
branched, somewhat upright-habited plant, 
clothed with ample bright green foliage. The 
flowers, which are borne in a rather short sturdy 
spike, are each about an inch long, deep pink in 
colour at the base of the tube, but becoming 
paler towards the mouth of the flower. The 
fact that its cultural requirements are not 
particularly exacting is a great point in its 
favour. The pure white blossoms of Erica 
candidissima are much appreciated by many, 
and a pretty flowering Heath it is. KE. per- 
spicua nana, with its profusion of pinkish 
blossoms, is also very pretty, while a distinct 
Heath is Erica hybrida, whose long erect shoots 
are closely packed with bright red tubular- 
shaped flowers, each a little more than an inch 
long. Erica colorans, whose white blossoms 
tinged with red are very distinct in shape, lasts 
a long time in bloom, and is especially valuable 
in this respect. Somewhat in the way of the 
popular EK. hyemalis is E. Sindryana, but the 
blossoms are shorter, and also a good deal later 
in expanding than those of the better-known 
kind. 


387._Stephanotis seed.—The Stephano- 
tis does not often seed, and the pod will not 
seriously injure your plant. I should certainly 
allow it to remain, and if you can get perfect 
seeds you may raise plants. If you secure any 
seeds I advise you to keep them over until next 
spring before you sow them, and then sow 
singly in small pots, using a mixture of peat and 
sand. Plunge the pots to their rims in a good 
bottom-heat.—J. C. C. 


Clematis indivisa lobata.—lIf I had 
only room enough for one greenhouse climber I 
should without any hesitation choose this 
Clematis. It has every good quality that a 
plant of this nature should possess. It is. of 
free, but not coarse, growth, blooms with the 
greatest profusion, and just at a time of year 
when flowers are very welcome, and is but 
little troubled with the foes that annoy 
gardeners so much. Neither is it at all fastidi- 
ous with respect to soil, thriving in any good 
garden mould, but best, of course, in loam of 
good quality. It will not bear hard forcing. 
but delights through the winter in a tempera- 
ture of about 50 degs., with a rise of from five 
to ten degrees in early spring. The flowers are 
not large, but this is compensated for by the 
profusion in which they are produced. Grown 
in the temperature above mentioned, the pretty 
white star-like blooms expand early in March, 
and a well-grown specimen will remain in 
beauty for some weeks. ‘The individual blooms 
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are useful for bouquets and wreaths, and entire 
sprays have an excellent effect in floral decora- 
tions. I recently saw a good specimen of this 
Clematis, which covers the roof of a lean-to 
house about 40 feet long. There were hundreds 
of expanded blooms, which, hanging in graceful 
festoons, created a most pleasing effect. The 
comparatively small amount of foliage that this 
climber makes is an important point in its 
favour. The generality of roof climbers deprive 
the other inmates of the house of their due 
amount of light, but this can hardly be said of 
C, indivisa lobata,—By¥FLEEr. 


Ventilating greenhouses.—Through 
want of a little thought, many amateur 
gardeners have repeatedly had to regret the 
necessity of using various insecticides and 
fumigating materials to rid their greenhouses of 
insect pests. Many pride themselves on erect- 
ing their own glass structures, but they fre- 
quently forget to make adequate provision for 
ventilation, and in some cases expect to obtain 
sufficient air by opening the door where no top 
lights are made to open. Now that the days 
are becoming very warm, it is of the highest 
importance that a proper system of ventilation 
should be carried out. If side lights as well as 
top lights are not judiciously opened every day, 
plant life must be ina very unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and will very soon become infested with 
green-fly, red-spider, and a host of other un- 
desirable occupants. The plants must not be 
allowed to become too dry, and in a house 
where Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Fuchsias, and 
kindred subjects are growing, the damping 
down of the pathway and staging contributes 
much to their well being.—D. B. C 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—— 


THE MEXICAN ORANGE (CHOISYA 
TERNATA). 


T'nis is a lovely shrub for the back walls of any 
cold glass-houses that one may have unoceupied, 
for even in this comparatively favoured part of 
the kingdom the difficulty florists have at pre- 
sent is not so much in getting flowers as that of 
securing green foliage to go with them. In the 
subject under notice the foliage is of the darkest 
green and very ornamental. A few years back 
I bought half-a-dozen small plants of this 
Choisya or Mexican Orange, and planted them 
on the back wall of a cold-house. During the 
late exceptional winter the frost was severe even 
in unheated glass-houses, and our outdoor shrubs 
at present look as if they had been scalded. 
But the Choisya has flowered splendidly, and 
during the month of April we have cut a great 
quantity of fine large trusses of beautiful star- 
like, sweetly-scented flowers, that are really an 
exquisite substitute for Orange-blossom. I feel 
sure that many people who have cold houses 
that they want to stock, would do well to add 
this to their collection. It is a decided mistake 
to put such plants as this in the open air, for any 
plant that will not withstand the winter should 
have the protection of glass or be omitted 
altogether. We have only to look at the so- 
called hardy shrubs to see that they are any- 
thing but hardy, and it is to be hoped that the 
experience dearly bought of late will have the 
effect of fixing a line between hardy and half- 
hardy plants and shrubs, J. G., Gosport. 


Mespilus grandiflora. — A_ handsome 
tree allied to and flowering with the Hawthorns 
at the present time is the above. It is good 
enough for isolating on the lawn in places of 
large extent, and when allowed ample room it 
throws its branches out widely, and makes a 
fine spreading tree. Its flowers are about the 
size of a shilling, and they come in clusters of 
three, but open one at a time in succession. A 
tree of such high merit and distinct beauty 
ought not to be neglected. It is sometimes 
called Mespilus Smithi, whilst in other cata- 
logues it is classed under Cratzegus. When out 
of flower it cannot be distinguished from a 
Hawthorn. 


Striped Pansies.—The striped varieties in the 
tufted class are very objectionable. We made note of 
several recently, and against the finer self-coloured kinds 
they were ineffective. The groundwork colour is spoiled 
by bars and blotches, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


NOTES ON CELERY. 


Karty CreLery.—To get early Celery is not 
necessary inall gardens. By the term early I do 
not mean a few heads for exhibition, say in 
August, but a succession of good heads fit for 
table in September or later. To get very early 
heads many pot up the seedlings, but it is diffi- 
ealt where quantity is desired, and good results 
may be secured by transplanting into cold 
frames, providing there is a little bottom-heat 
to encourage root action. The sowing and pre- 
paration of the plants were referred to in earlier 
vegetable notes, and the plants should now be in 
nice condition for removal into the trenches. 
My system is tosow the earliest lot in boxes, 
and when large enough to prick out into 
movable frames on a slight hot-bed, as growth 
increases removing the sashes and exposing 
daily in suitable weather. Plants raised thus 
with ample space are very different to the 
weakly drawn plants that have been grown in 
boxes. These latter, being thin, are affected by 
the first cold winds, and do not stand erect after 
planting, the largest leaves are bent down and 
scarcely ever rise again, so that the plants are 
much weakened at the start, and a hollow 
growth results. 

PREPARATION OF TRENCHES.—It is useless to 
go to a great amount of labour in preparing the 
trenches, as these need not be deep—indeed, in 
heavy soils the reverse—as the shallower the 
trench the better the result, as though abund- 
ance of moisture is essential, warmth is also 
necessary ; this is more readily secured by 
medium or shallow trenches, and there is far 
less danger of decay in wet seasons. The ground 
for this crop should have been prepared some 
time in advance of planting, as this allows the 
soil to become pulverised. Should the work now 
be in progress, it is wise not to give too much 
manure, as I find from close observation when a 
large body of rich manure is placed in the bottom 
of the trench, growth is not so solid as when 
secured by using abundance of liquid-manure or 
fish-manure. Single trenches are by far the best 
for early Celery ; besides, there is little loss of 
space, as single rows may be planted 4 feet 






















































pared at the earliest date. 


moisture. 





GOOD CUCUMBERS. 


best Cucumber ever sent out. 


apart. By planting single rows there are better 
heads, and the earthing up is greatly 


facilitated ; besides, the space between the 
rows may be planted with dwarf-growing 
crops, such as Lettuces, which do admirably 
in the loose, deeply-worked soil thrown out of 
the trenches. Spinach and Turnips also are 
suitable, as the crop is cleared before the 
ground is required. From 6 inches to 9 inches 
will be deep enough in good land, and the width 
of the trench should vary. If a double row is 
planted, 18 inches to 2 feet will be sufficient, 
whilst 12 inches to 15 inches will do for the 
single row. In digging out the soil it is well to 
save the surface soil for covering the manure in 
the trench. In placing the manure in the bottom 
of the trench much depends upon the state of 
the soil as to quantity. Cow-manure is an 
excellent manure in light gravelly soils, as it 
retains moisture, is cool in hot weather, and 
promotes a sturdy growth. In preparing the 
trench it is advisable to thoroughly fork up the 
bottom before placing inthe manure. In plant- 
ing, care should be taken to remove all secondary 
growths at the base of the plant, to lift with a 
good ball of roots and soil, to plant with a 
trowel and to make firm after planting. 


MArN-crop CELERY sown a few weeks ago 
will now be through the soil, and as soon as the 
third leaf forms it should be pricked off into 
sheltered borders or cold frames. If the 
latter plan is adopted, means should be taken 
to secure a firm bottom, so that the plants 
will lift with a good ball. For the late 
spring supply I find there igs no better 
system than planting on a north border, having 
enriched the soil with manure or decayed 
leaves. Should there be any low structures that 
have housed plants for hardening off, these are 
the best for pricking off the main crop plants, as 
the shelter may be placed on a hard coal-ash 
bottom, with a layer of decayed manure and 
some rich surface soil for the roots, By using 
temporary structures the hardening off is much 
easier, and the plants do not draw so badly as in 
close frames, and, being on a hard bottom, grow 
dwarfer and are readily lifted. Bolting of 
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Cucumber Telegraph. 


far have found none to 
illustrated for either cropping or flavour, 
For cold frames in summer I place it in the front 


the present time I have some sixty plants in 
various stages of growth, and cut fruits from 
January to December. Many will say it does 
not seed freely. This is a gain to the majority 
of growers, as few require it for seed, so that 
the amateur can grow this variety with every 
confidence that with ample supplies of food and 
a free use of the knife there will be few seedy 
fruits, and few varieties bear such a large crop 
for so many months. I regret to say there are 
several so-called varieties of Telegraph, the great 
popularity of this variety having caused many 
to name inferior kinds as Telegraph, and these 
are grown in quantity, with the result the cul- 
tivator is dissatisfied with the variety, and 
inclined to think the praise bestowed upon it is 
overdone. 


No matter how good the variety, unless given 
good culture there are failures. I must Bay 
amateurs are not liberal enough at times, There 
is too little heat and too many fruits at the 
start, this latter point causing many failures, 
The plants are allowed to mature so many fruits 


Celery is to a large extent the result of crowding 
the plants in their early stages. The late-sown 
seedlings should get abundance of air, be thinned 
and- transplanted as early as possible if at all 
thick in the seed-beds, and the trenches pre- 
Plants sown thinly 
with the intention of planting direct out of the 
seed-bed should be thinned, the thinnings being 
pricked out in the open and well supplied with 
G 


Av this season many turn their attention to the 
culture of Cucumbers, and it is surprising when 
once the details of stopping, feeding, and tem- 
perature have been mastered how readily the 
amateur can excel in frame or house culture. 
In a note on good Cucumbers I do not intend to 
give a long list of names, but a few facts as to 
failures and the way to prevent them. If in 
any doubt what to grow select the one illus- 
trated (Rollisson’s Telegraph), which is the 
This variety is 
the forerunner of many of the newer kinds, and 
I have given most of them a trial, but so 


equal the one 


rank, and to prove I practise what I preach, at 
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that they are soon crippled, being unable to 
bear the strain imposed upon them, so that 
my previous assertion that the knife must be 
used freely at the start is essential. Top- 
dressing is often another matter overlooked, as 
one must get a long succession of healthy leaves. 
The plants root so freely that the only way to 
get a good crop is to feed the surface roots. 
Growing largely, I top-dress fortnightly with 
good loam, decayed manure, and _ bone-meal. 
The last-named is a grand fertiliser. Use also 
soot freely, as this gives freedom from the 
dreaded red-spider, and imparts a healthy green 
aspect to the foliage. A moist, close temperature 
with shade is much better than strong heat 
and large quantities of air. Large growers of 
these fruits rely upon warmth and shade, and 
rarely give any ventilation whatever, as the 
quicker the fruit can be grown the better, and 
with healthy plants the more moisture given 
the better. Of course with frame culture 
this does not apply, as it is impossible to 
continually damp the plants. They should be 
dry by sunset, but much may be done during 
the day by careful airing, shade and early 
closing in full sunshine, and giving moisture 
freely, also food in the way of liquid-manure to 
fruiting plants. Stopping and regulating are 
important details. The first is often left too 
long, and the plants get long jointed by early 
stopping. They fruit more quickly, however, 
and it 1s an easy matter to lay in plenty of 
young wood at the base of the plants, whereas 
if stopped late, the stems are naked. I have 
touched upon the evils of overcropping, and as 
it often occurs at the start, only a few fruits 
should be allowed to set until a fair top growth 
is made, and a large quantity of fruit should 
not be taken at one time. Plants that get over- 
cropped are best done away with and new ones 
planted. In raising new plants, get them as 
sturdy as possible, planting them when quite 
small, or when four leaves have been made. 


























380. — Mushrooms in orchards. — If 
the ground is much shaded in your orchard I 
fear there is little chance of your growing 
Mushrooms, as I have for years observed that 
there are but few Mushrooms in meadows in 
cool damp summers. The best crops always 
follow a damp autumn after a hot dry summer. 
As the ground in an orchard is more or less 
shaded the conditions would not be so favourable 
as in an exposed meadow. At the same time, 
there is not much trouble or expense: in trying 
the experiment in your orchard. Any nursery- 
man will supply you with spawn. ‘This should 
be broken into pieces about 3 inches square ; 
then get a spade and lift up the turf in pieces 
about 2 inches deep, and about half the size of 
the blade of the spade, then insert the spawn 
and beat the turf down again. You should do 
this at once, and you will be wise if you select 
the most sunny places in which to place the 
spawn.—J. C. C. 


Lettuce All the Year Round.—I 
doubt if there is a better Cabbage Lettuce than 
this. It is well worthy of its name, for it may 
be had in good condition all through the year— 
indeed, it would be difficult to say for which 
season it is most suitable. It stands hot, dry 
weather remarkably well, and if sown at 
intervals of about ten days up to July one may 
be sure of a constant supply. A sowing made 
in the middle of August, pricking out the young 
plants into cold frames and covering slightly in 
frosty weather, will furnish nice tender Lettuces 
during the winter.—Byrirer, 


Cucumber Lord Kenyon’s Favour. 
ite.—I am strongly of opinion that this old 
variety is still one of the best in cultivation, 
Thirty or more years ago it was a great favour- 
ite, both with private and market growers ; 
but when Rollisson’s Telegraph came to the 
front, growers for profit gradually discarded the 
older kinds, for, as is well-known, appearance ig 
everything in the case of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables grown for the London markets, 
Although some seedsmen still catalogue Lord 
Kenyon, to the younger generation of gardeners 
it is very little known. Even with the best 
culture it does not come large, and for this 
reason alone it has ina great measure dropped 
out of cultivation. It is of excellent flavour, 
bears abundantly, the number of the fruits 


making up for want of size.—Byr.egr, 
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ROSES. 


—— 


SEASONABLE WORK AMONG ROSES. 


AccorpING to my promise of a short time back, 
I now give afew more notes upon our maiden 
Roses. Of course, all have been cut back ere 
this—that is to say, the stock has been removed 
close to the Rose-bud that was inserted last 
summer. Now one of our first points is to look 
out for and carefully remove any suckers from 
the stock they may have been worked upon. If 
the latter were properly prepared there is little 
fear of many suckers; but this subject was 
treated upon a while back. Sticking, tying, and 
summer culture are the main points now. First 
of all let us consider the habit of growth each 
variety takes. It is obvious that this must be 
of considerable importance when we note 
that some Roses grow less than 2 feet, while 
others grow from 4 feet to 8 feet, and sometimes 
—as in the case of Margaret Dickson, for 
example—to 10 feet or more as maidens. We 
therefore see that to reverse the placing of our 
sticks would make a wide difference, and not 
meet the purpose intended. 

Our plants freed of suckers, we may place the 
sticks to them; and here again we need to be 
careful, for a pushing Rose-bud is so easily 
broken off. I have seen several—far too many 
—examples of this just previous to writing. 
Sometimes the stick may be pressed into 
the soil sufficiently deep for our purpose 
without previously making a hole with a piece 
of iron; but I much prefer the latter plan. 
Then we need great care and judgment as to 
when the first tie shall be made, and how much 
the young Rose shall be drawn in towards the 
stick. If this be done too closely, we run risk 
of snapping the Rose growth, both from the 
actual operation and from its progress as time 
goes on. It often happens that a shoot, when 
drawn towards the stick prematurely or too 
closely, will grow in such a way that the 
arching or bending of it causes a snap from 
steady pressure. To stick and tie standards 
needs more care in one way and less in the 
other. For instance, we want a firm tie to the 
Brier stem; but we need not fear the same 
snapping from pressure as in the dwarfs, because 
here we have the Rose bud already set in a 
proper position for direct upward growth. 

Insects will demand attention, but very 
fortunately we have few of these, a remark- 
able fact when we bear in mind their prevalence 
both last year and the year previous, at this 
date. All the same, we shall do well to keep a 
close watch for grubs and caterpillars. 

Draw soil around the base of dwarf maidens, 
and keep the Brier suckers cut off very closely 
from the stems of standards and half-standards. 

UNDER GLASS we must not afford too much air, 
or the keen wind will induce mildew. Water 
is needed more freely, and so is the use of the 
syringe if we are to get good growth for next 
season, and steer free of insect foes. Liquid- 
manures to growing Roses and climbers are 
most important now. It is not so very 
strange the different opinions amateurs have 
upon the use of liquid-manures, when we 
remember the way some of them are used. One 
person gives an overdose, and then declares it 
was not beneficial ; nor would anything else be 
good if it was overdone. In brief, the applica- 
tion of liquid-manure is too often done care- 
lessly. By all means apply freely, but far 
better let them be too weak than too strong. 

Mildew will be prevalent in many cases after 
finer weather, as one is naturally tempted to 
admit more air. This is all very well if we can 
do so without creating a draught, and in most 
structures a little thought will avoid this. Let 
young Roses be potted on as occasion demands, 

ut if you have those older plants that 
flowered well, and are now making rapid 
progress towards more growth for next 
winter’s forcing, do not pot these on, 
but rather help them by the use of weak liquid- 
manures. However much you may feel tempted 
to stand them outside during a spell of fine 
weather, it will be wiser to refrain until the 
end of June. Remember that they have been 
enjoying the equivalent of our August summer, 
and are not yet fit to stand a cold, hard frost in 
the morning. Encourage growth as much as 
possible, so long as it is not of too puny and 
weak a character, and then get this properly 
matured a little later on. Pate 


BANKSIAN ROSES AND OTHER 
CLIMBERS. 


As climbers in a sheltered corner of an old 
mansion, I have often seen the beautiful 
Banksian Roses in perfection; sometimes 
growing alone, at others among a Wistaria, 

yrtle, or other plants which delight ina similar 
position. One of the most charming combina- 
tions was a yellow Banksian and Clematis flam- 
mula. Both are exquisitely sweet-scented, and 
the starry blossoms of the latter showed grandly 
against the deep green Rose foliage. 


It is often remarked that Roses and other sub- 
jects will not do well together. I am of the 
opposite opinion, and have seen many examples 
of simple and charming combinations. The chief 
point is to use a Rose with sufficient strength 
and vitality to fight with the other subject for 
a fair living. Climbing Roses and Clematises, 
or Wistarias, Kerria japonica, Passifloras, varie- 
gated Ivies, and many more may have their 
beauty enhanced by judicious combinations. 
Where one too often courts failure is in planting 
subjects utterly out of character with one 
another. A pergola of rough wood leading to a 
sheltered dell was a perfect picture last season, 
and promises to be even better this. Banksians, 
Chinas, a few of the species, W. A. Richardson, 
L’Idéal, Miss Clegg, and other Noisettes are the 
chief Roses used. To these is added a large 
variety of climbers, such as Clematises, Honey- 
suckles, Tropzolums, Wistarias, &c., besides a 
few of the less hardy, such as the white Passi- 
flora and Eccremocarpus scaber. The whole is 
perfectly charming and needs little attention, 
except once trimming over with the knife early 
in the year and fairly generous root treatment. 


To trim the Banksian Roses or tack them up 
in any formal way is only to lose their chief 
charm. A rustic summer-house occupying one 
end of the clearing in a neighbourin wood is 
simply covered with white and_ yellow 
Banksian Roses. Unfortunately, the true 
white form of these is not so strong a grower 
as the yellow variety. It is not so free-flower- 
ing, and although the blooms are very much 
larger, they are borne singly instead of in 
trusses of five to twelve. Much hardier and 
stronger grower as this is, it is almost valueless 
compared to the original Rosa Banksiz alba, 
which was brought over from China almost 
ninety years ago. R. Fortuneana did not reach 
us until 1846. 

Fortune’s Yellow, Austrian Briers (both 
double and single) and many of the strong- 
growing single and semi-double varieties never 
look better than when in a sheltered spot, 
especially if they can be grown over a dead 
tree. A short avenue of Cedrus Deodara, 
the trees in which were overcrowding one 
another, has for some years formed a pleasing 
spring feature. After they had attained a 
height of 20 feet they were too large for 
the position ; still, if entirely removed, it was 
feared there would be a scanty and thin 
effect from the house. The plants were 
ringed at the base and so killed, and parts of 
ihe tops and side branches cut away. The 
soil was richly prepared, and various of the 
smaller blossomed climbing Roses allowed to 
ramble at their own sweet will among the 
remaining branches and around the trunks. At 
present they are grand pyramids of Roses, which 
in due season are covered with festoons of bloom 
most graceful and natural 
manner possible. I would like to give a word 
of warning here. Be careful to scrape away the 
needles of all Pines before planting other 
subjects at their base. I can only attribute a 
most annoying failure to neglect of this simple 
precaution. The needles of the Pinus family 
are particularly rich in turps, and no plants 
really care for their company ; therefore, if we 
turn in the quantity to be found at the base of 
close-growing specimens, we must not look for 
the same amount of gratifying success. Nor 
should we forget that the soil around the plant 
is thoroughly exhausted. If the plants are killed 
in the manner described, or have come by a 
natural death, the needles soon fall, and I would 
not be in too great a hurry to plant such 
subjects as may have been selected to clothe the 
stump. Do not endeavour to train the growths, 
nor prune them into shape, as the chief beauty 
is in a natural mass of shoots to which the 
tree-stem simply acts as a support. R. 
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333.—Marechal Niel Rose-cuttings. 
—There should be no difficulty in striking these 
now. If there be a supply of growths which 
have borne flowers, nothing better could be de- 
sired. These are in a half-ripened state, and 
root most readily, or the longer shoots may be 
cut into 6-inch lengths. But, still, side growths 
should be preferred, and if these can be ob- 
tained with a piece of the old wood—called a 
‘“‘heel”—so much the better. As to the 
manner of striking, fill as many 5-inch pots as 
are required with a soil of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand in equal proportions, and put about nine 
cuttings around the edge of each, then a surface 
covering of sand, and follow by a thorough 
soaking with water. All that is now needed 
is to provide a frame kept closed ; and a 
simple propagator may be had thus : Stand the 
5-inch pot containing cuttings into a pot 9 inches 
across, and then place a sheet of glass on the 
top. Shade, and give an occasional sprinkle 
until the cuttings are rooted.—H. 8 


Rose Mme. Angele Jacquier.—In a 
communication which appeared in GARDENING 
of 4th May, I wrote in high praise of the above- 
mentioned Rose, which I described as one of the 
best of the Dijon Teas. My surprise was great 
to find my communication followed by an 
editorial note stating that Mme. Angele Jac- 
quier was not a Dijon Tea, and that it was un- 
certain in its lowering. But after consideration, 
it occurred to me that although wall Roses have 
been with me a life-long hobby, I had never 
happened to see this Rose, which I have grown 
for ten years, in any other garden but my own. 
Possibly, then, I have been calling this Rose 
which I described by a wrong name. I re- 
ferred to several old trade lists of Roses of the 
date when Mme. Angele Jacquier was a new 
Rose, and therefore described at length, and 
there is some support for this conjecture. 
Happily the Rose is now covered with well- 
developed bloom-buds so the question can soon 
be answered. One of the drawbacks to wall 
Roses as a hobby is that you can seldom get an 
opportunity of examining a particular Rose, 
save by growing it oneself. The blooms seldom 
appear on the show tables, and owing to many 
of them not flowering except with considerable 
extension, they are not to be seen in flower in 
the Rose nurseries. In proof of how little is 
known in the nurseries of wall Roses, I may 
mention that last summer the Rose foreman of a 
well-known nursery was walking with me round 
my garden when he called out in admiration of 
Mme. Alfred Carriére (another Rose I men- 
tioned in same communication of 4th inst.), 
asking what Rose it was. When I told him, 
he said he had propagated it for years, but had 
never seen the bloom before. If I have, there- 
fore, fallen into error in describing the wrong 
Rose, the above must be my excuse, and I thank 
the editor for permitting me to make this 
explanation.—S. 8. B 


Roses and other climbers.—There is 
much to be gained in ‘point of beauty from asso- 
ciating other things with Roses. Roses and 
Clematises are admirable together. In one 
place that I know of several arches are covered 
with the old kinds of cluster Roses, the flower- 
ing season of which is, however, unfortunately 
very short. Happily amongst them there are 
Clematises, such as Viticella, in several forms, 
and the sweet-scented flammula. These 
produce a charming display throughout the 
autumn, and do not interfere with Rose growth 


because they can be cut down to the ground ~ 


each year if desirable, a clean, vigorous, free- 
blooming growth being the result. Old Roses 
with their heads high up on the walls of houses 
often become rather bare at the bottom, and in 
such a case the association of some other climber 
becomes a necessity. Even things of annual 
growth are not to be despised, and I have had 
some pretty effects from sowing seeds of such 
plants as Canary Creeper, Eccremocarpus 
scaber, Lophospermum scandens, and the Morn- 
ing Glory at the foot of Rose walls. These 
bloom in autumn when the Roses are not so 
plentiful.—H. 


_ Tufted Pansy Archie Grant.—Nothing is finer 
in its way than this variety. It is, perhaps, better known 
than any, but might be grown in the place of the many 
poor-coloured varieties one sees in gardens. The flowers 
are of rich purple-blue, deep and telling. A bed or edging 
of it is remarkably handsome, 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING Sree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evrror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the isswe tmmediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be fownd in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ayainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whi -h their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 








435.—Greenhouse and outdoor plants.— 
Kindly name alist of plants having rhizomatous roots suit- 
able for greenhouse, also a few adapted for outdoors, as 
the Aspidistra or Solomon’s Seal ?—A. SAUNDER. 


436.—Green Carnations.—Can anybody tell me 
what are the chemicals used for turning a White Carna- 
tion green? Do you have to water the plant with it, or 
pick the flower and put it in it? How often must the 
plants be watered ?—Constant READER. 


437.—Propagating Dahlias.—Will you kindly let 
me know the best method of striking Dahlia cuttings for 
show, and the treatment of them? Also the best way to 
grow ordinary Dahlias successfully from the roots planted 
outside? For any useful information you can give me I 
shall feel obliged.— A, W. 


4°8.—Monthly Rose in a pot.—Can you tell me 
the best treatment for the above in a pot in the 
house? It has been cut down because the leaves fall off in 
the winter. It has grown again now to a height of about 
9 inches, but the leaves still fall, especially the young 
ones. I take off the flower-buds. Is this right?—J. E. J. 
ALLEN, 

439.—Culture of Regal Pelargoniums.—Now 
that the time to begin tle cultivation of Regal Pelar- 
goniums is close at hand a few cultural remarks would be 
welcome. When is the best time to take the cuttings and 
how should they be treated? Please give details, as I am 
quite inexperienced ?—ConsTAanT READER. 


440 —Gas-water.—I should feel obliged if any of 
your readers could inform me whether gas-water is a good 
thing to use for destroying weeds on walks, and if so, 
whether it should be used neat or diluted, and if the 
latter, in what proportions ; also when is the best time to 
apply it, when the walk is dry or damp ?—C. D. 


441.—Terrace border.—Would “8S. W, F.” kindly 
give mesomeidea of the range of the thermometer last winter 
on his terrace border described in GARDENING this week ? 
It would be interesting to know if anyone else has tried 
Lapageria rosea out-of-doors, where, and with what result, 
and what the treatment ought to be.—A. A. 


442.—Propagating Pyrus japonica. — Kindly 
inform me how to propagate slips of Pvrus japonica? I 
have been offered some of a very beautiful variety of the 
old-fashioned scarlet. The flowers are white, some of them 
slightly tinged with pale pink and elegantly streaked with 
searlet like a Carnation, I have been given cuttings 
before, but always failed to root them.—AN IRISH READER. 


443.—Seeds for cold climate.—I wish to sow 
some of the following seeds to flower next summer, 1896 : 
Perennial Poppies, Sunflowers, Carnations, Pyrethrums, 
and Pansies. When should they be sown, and should they 
be sown in boxes, open ground, or ina cold frame, and 
when should they be transplanted? The climate is cold 
and damp.—ICELAND Poprtgs. 


444.—-Tomato leaves curling.—Can any reader 
tell me why the top two or three leaves on Tomatos curl 
up? The plants are just setting their fruit, and are 
planted in boxes, three in a box ; they have plenty of air, 
and every gleam of sunshine, and are watered with the 
water that runs off the roof into a tank inside the green- 
house. The variety is Ham Green Favourite. The lower 
leaves are allright.—SupscripEr. 


445.—Jericho Rose.—I should feel very much 
obliged if you could tell me the proper name, also cultural 
directions for a curious plant which I purchased lately. 
I was told it was a Jericho Rose, It looked like a 
ball of dried Moss, but when I put it in water it un- 
curled, and looks like a rosette of green Moss. I was also 
told that I could dry it up again, and that it would last so 
for years, always becoming green again when put into 
water. Do you think it would do as well in soil ?— 
QUAILS. 

446,—Greenhouse.—My old greenhouse being worn 
out, I shall have to replace the same during the coming 
summer, but am undecided whether to do so by a “lean- 
to” as hitherto, or to have a ‘*‘span-roofed” one instead. 
I should like to know what are the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of both kinds? What is the best aspect for 
a ‘‘span-roof, and, as I should only propose having one 
door at one end, towards which point of the compass 
should that door be? How many Vines would be suitable 
for a greenhouse, say 25 feet by 15 feet ?—H. M. 





To the following queries bricf replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

417.-Creeper for shady gable (4 mateur).—You 


had better plant a strong-growing variety as Ampelopsis 
sempervirens or [vy Emerald Gem, 





448.— Spireea palmata (A. Lead). —It is not 
forcing to bring these on as you describe, but much de- 
pends upon their treatment. They must be well watered 
and given ample space, air, and light, as the plants are 
gross feeders; they do not like drought. 


449.— EKucalyptus and Aloysia (4. Lead).— 
Eucalyptus citriodora is so called because of its lemon- 
scented glaucous foliage, and is quite distinct from 
Aloysia citriodora, the last-named being generally known 
as the Lemon-scented Verbena. The latter is propagated 
from cuttings in the spring, and is almost hardy, 


450. — Removing flowers from newly- 
Dlanted Apple-trees (Amateur).—Remove the blos- 
soms or embryo fruit from your newly-planted Apple-trees 
atonce, and to assist growth waterif dry, alsomulchsurface- 
soil with short manure. To encourage growth a syringing 
overhead in the evening after a warm day will do much 
good. 


451.—Strawberries (Amateur),—Keep your Straw- 
berries free from runners by cutting them away as soon as 
they appear. Newly planted Strawberries must have the 
flower trusses removed at once, and keep the soil between 
the rows clean by Dutch hoeing, and later on, early in 
June, give the surface a mulch of decayed manure ; this 
will keep the roots moist and strengthen the plants. 

452.—Destroying Allium ursinum (Rf ),—It 
will be very difficult and expensive to get rid of this (Wild 
Garlic) ina wood where it monopolises most of the ground. 
If there were no trees or other living plants near, salt or 
gas-lime would kill them, but anything that would kill the 
Alliums will kill other things, so that really there is not 
much choice in the matter beyond digging them out, and 
that is a hopeless task. 


453.—Pears attacked by snails (Amateur).—To 
protect your Pears on walls from snails procure some fresh 
gas-lime, place close to the wall, and they will not go over 
it. You should get rid of the pests in winter by using the 
lime mentioned, also soot freely, and they will seek fresh 
quarters. You could now seta few traps in the way of 
Potato cuttings, Cabbage leaves, and, at night, when feed- 
ing crush them under foot. 


454.—Hucalyptus citriodora (A. Lead). — Sow 
the seed in a warm house or pit in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 70 degs., and in pans or pots in a sandy compost 
with plenty of drainage. The plants when above the soil 
should be potted upinto small pots in similar soil, and give 
shade and warmth fora few days, in time giving more air 
and less shade. It is a half-hardy tree, and does well 
planted out in the summer months. Give plenty of mois- 
ture, and during the winter place in a greenhouse. Pot 
on into 6-inch pots or larger. 


455.—Maltese vase for Ferns (Florence).—A 
10-inch vase would be high enough, but it must be made 
of a material of avery porous nature. Take some common 
stiff clay, wet it, and beat it until it is of the consistency 
of common putty ; cover the vase with a good coating 
of about 1 inch thick, by pressing it hard on to the vase, 
after which let the young seedlings of Adiantum Capillus- 
venerig (not cuneatum) be fixed in the clay; their 
rhizomes will soon develop and bind it all in one solid mags. 
See that there is always some water in the vase. 


456.—Bean in pot (J. M.).—You must get the Bean 
well hardened by exposure during day, and plant out the 
third week in May in rich soil, leaving a cavity round the 
plant to hold moisture. Plant firmly and give shelter if 
the weather is frosty, and during summer cover round the 
plant with manure, watering freely in dry weather. Ifyou 
require early produce remove the top of the shoot and this 
will induce early podding and side shoots. By giving 
plenty of food during growth you will get good pods, and 
in planting out do not crowd. Plant in open ground, not 
under trees. 


457.—Niphetos Rose cuttings (A. Lead). — 
Cuttings of this Rose may be struck at any time during 
the summer, but itis necessary to get wood a little ripe 
or firm at base of cutting, and 6 inches to 8 inches long or 
more. Tea Roses strike in sandy soil, such as sharp road 
or grit sand. Do not cut away the leaves above the soil, and 
make the cuttings firm, sticking them in round the sides 
of the pot. We should say the cuttings taken from trees 
in a house will strike nowin a cold frame or somewhat 
sheltered place in your house if kept moist. A cold house 
will grow this Rose well if not shaded, 


458.—_ Hardy foliage plants and Grasses for 
cutting (New Beginner).—Centaurea ragusina, Cine- 
raria maritima, Cerastium tomentosum, Agrostis nebulosa 
Gynerium argenteum (Pampas Grass), Briza gracilis, 
Hordeum jubatum, Pennisetum longistylum, Paspalum 
elegans, Eragrostis elegans, &c., hardy Ferns in variety, 
Golden Thyme, Lavender, Thalictrum adiantifolium, Carex 
paniculata will do for cutting. The commercial part of 
the subject will depend in a very great measure upon 
culture and management, but the ideas seem to have been 
well thought out and are apparently upon the right lines. 


459.—Use of frame (Engincer).—The steam pipe 
should not be under the soil, but run along the front about 
12 inches from the glass and supported by irons or stays 
to the front wall. By this means you will get more 
warmth at the coldest point. We would also point out the 
importance of ample heat, and you would get better re- 
sults if you had more piping, your pipes being small. Why 
not run pipes round the ends and back? By this means 
you get more warmth, but to keep out frost and not force 
hard one pipe at the front will suffice. There is alwaysa 
Breee gain in having plenty of heat at command in case of 
need, 


460.—Rose Stocks (No Name).—Your stocks are all 
right, if we understand your query correctly. They are 
inserted deep in the soil while in the cutting stage, then 
lifted and trimmed. You should plant them shallow, not 
covering the crown of the roots more than a couple of 
inches, and then draw some of the mould around them in 
the same manner as if earthing up Potatos. No well- 
known Rose grower would send out stocks of inferior 
quality, because so much depends upon these being right. 
Plant them a foot apart in the rows, and the latter 24 feet 
from each other. Other information will be found in due 
course under our seasonable notes on Roses, 

461.—Growing Tomatos (Englishman).—The place 
you name will be excellent for the Tomatos if you do not 
use much heat in the pipes in hot weather, so as to dry 
the roots when the plants are in full bearing. Tomatgado 


not require much root space, and you have just the neces- 
sary means to get the best results. A 2-feet width will 
give you ample root space, but your plants will require 
more water with a shallow bed when in fruit, and may be 
fed freely from the surface. Your temperature will on 
suitable, and you will find it advisable to leave air daily be 
top ventilators to get a free set and dwarf growth. If the 
house is moist we do not advise much shade, and do not 
use rich soil at start, but feed later. 

462.—Fig-tree injured by frost (B.).—Your Fig- 
tree has suffered like many more, and will doubtless lo3ze 
many branches, but do not dig it up or destroy it. You 
will soon see if alive, and should it show no signs of life 
remove next month and replant another, a pot plant being 
best. Figs after a severe frost are long in showing new 
growth, and we should say yours will break from the base 
and will in a short time send up new shoots and cover the 
wall. Examine the tree and gee if wood is alive under the 
soil, if so, you willget newshoots. Train up the strongest. 
Figs grow so vigorously that by getting a few shoots and 
feeding during summer you will soon have the wall well 
covered. In place of Figs, such fruits as Pears Jargonelle, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, or Marie Louise will soon cover a 
wall ; but it ig too late to plant now. 


463.—Penzance Sweet Briers.—Are these as 
hardy, and do they grow equally as well into a bush as the 
common sort, also stand pruning well ; or must they be 
left to grow wild? Also, which are the best of them? Any 
information about them gratefully received.—R. A. T. 

*,* Perhaps someone who has had experience with 
these will assist our correspondent ? 


464._Rain-water smelling badly.—I have some 
rain-water tanks which occasionally smell objectionably. 
They have been recently cleaned out so that I feel sure it 
is not dirt that causes the smell. Oan any of your readers 
suggest a remedy ?7—C. D. 

*,* We once had the same difficulty with several under- 
ground rain-water tanks. In one tank especially the 
water had a dreadful putrid kind of smell, but it disap- 
peared when a ventilating pipe was placed in the tank, 


465.—Removing Daffodil flowers.—Is it better 
to remove flowers of Daffodils growing in open border 
when they are fading, or to let them form seed-pods? 
Are the latter of any use ?—S. J. PADBURY. 


** If you want to raise seedling Daffodils, let the seed- 
pods remain till the seeds are nearly ripe, but seed-bearing 
greatly exhausts the plants. 


466.—Use of sawdust.—Is well-decayed sawdust 
(all sorts of wood) of any use for a flower garden? Ihave 
a chance of getting some.—AMATEUR. 

*,* Sawdust, even when well decayed, has little or no 
value ina garden. The ashes from it when burnt might 
be useful, and at any rate, there would be no fear of its 
producing fungus after being passed through the fire. 


467.—Vines from seed.—OCould I raise a Vine from 
seed picked out of the fruit, or should I have to get special 
seeds, or raise the Vine from a cutting? Will you please 
to tell me the best way of the three here named.—H. 
BARSTOW. 

*,* If you take the seeds from well-ripened Grapes they 
will grow in due course if planted in sandy soil, and kept 
moist, not wet. 

468.—Tuberous Begonias.—I have about 20 Tuber- 
ous Begonias that have two or three shoots on. Can I 
take cuttings from these without damaging the main shoot? 
If 89, how should they be taken, and what treatment do 
they require ?—H. Barstow. 

*,* You may take cuttings from your Begonias now. 
In most instances you will be able to take the cuttings with 
a piece of tuber attached without injuring the shoots left. 
Pot singly, and keep close for a few days. 

469.—Primula Sieboldi.—Will any reader kindly 
oblige with afew cultural directions respecting this plang ? 
—CHESHIRE. 

*,* Primula Sieboldi is a very pretty plant for pot 
culture in the cold greenhouse. It is not dijicult to grow, 
Pot in good loam and leaf-mould in about equal parts, 
made fairly porous with sand and crushed charcoa ts. Pot 
firmly, and water freely when growing and flowering. At 
other times less water is required, 


470.—Marvel of Peru.—I have raised a few plants 
of Marvel of Peru from seed. Would you please give mea 
little information as to what treatment they require, and 
the kind of flowers they bear ?— M1RaDBILIs. 


*.* Mirabilis jalapa (Marvel of Peru) have veiy pretty 
striped flowers. Keep them growing till towards the end 
of May, then harden off and plant in border. Lift the 
tubers in the autumn and preserve in sand during 
winter. 

471._Cutting down Laurustinus.—Kindly let 
me know through GARDENING whether this is a good time 
to cut down Laurustinus? They have grown too high, 
If it be not, when is the best time ?—R. BRADSHAW. 


*,* In many places Laurustinus are very much cut 
with the frost, and are now just breaking tnto growth 
below the frost line; these should be cut back at once. 
Possibly your plants have escaped the frost, and would 
have been better cut back a month ago, but it will save a 
season to cut back now. 


472.—Annuals.—What are the most suitable annuals 
for sowing over permanent beds of Narcissus for cutting ? 
—NeEW BEGINNER. 

*,.* Mignonette, Sweet Peas, in patches between the 
bulbs, or raised in pots and planted out after the bulbs are 
over. New and good varieties only. Clarkia elegans, 
Double White Larkspurs in variety, Nigella (Love-in-a- 
Mist), Phlox Drummondi, Asters, Stocks, (German 
Scabious, Viscaria cardinalis, Shirley Poppies, &c. 

473.—Neglected tennis-lawn.—Our tennis-lawn 
has been much neglected and allowed to run to seed. The 
Grass is very poor, and full of Daisies and weeds. Willyou 
kindly tell me what is the best thing to do?—E, FRANCIs. 

*,* In the first place, get hold of a good boy or two and 
have all the weeds taken out, then top-dress with wood- 
ashes and nitrate of soda at the rate of one bushel of wood- 
ashes and 4 lb. of nitrate of soda per square rod. Blend 
the two together and scatter evenly. When the Grass 
begins to grow mow and roll regularly once a week, 


—_ 
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474.—-Making a hedge.—What makes the best 
hedge to grow up quickly to make a good fence in the 
shortest time, and is it too late to plant now ?—HEDGE. 


** If you want a quick-growing ornamental hedge 
Lawson’s Cypress might answer your purpose. The 
Cherry Plum grows much more rapidly than Quick, but ts 
not so thorny. Mixed with Sweet Brier an admirable 
hedge is made. We would not put the Cypress where cattle 
can reach it. Holly makes a splendid hedge, but is slow 
in growth. You must wait till autumn for planting. 


475.—Improving the flavour of Asparagus. 
—I shall feel obliged if you can give me any advice as to 
how to improve the flavour of Asparagus? Our beds are 
old ; and this year the heads are absolutely tasteless. We 
salt the beds every year, and giye them a good dressing of 
manure, but the heads have of late years become more 
and more tasteless, until now they Have no flavour at all. 
—G. H. 

*.* Discontinue the use of salt and try superphosphate 
of lime. 


476.—Treatment of Tomatos.—I have planted 
my young Tomatos out on a border and I mixed with the 
soil Thomson’s manure. Would you kindly inform me if I 
should use any more of Thomson’s manure, and how should 
I treat them, as I have no experience of Tomato growing? 
—AIRDRIE. 


*.* If the soil is poor Thomson's manure is as good as 
any, but Tomatos do not require much manure till they 
are bearing freely. A very rich soil is one of the chief 
causes of disease. If you have planted the Tomatos on the 
border outside, the frost will probably kill them. In your 
district we should have thought the end of May or beginning 
of June would have been time enough to plant outside. 


477.—Hardy plants for cutting. — Will you 
kindly give me the names of plants for cuttings that may 
be easily raised from seed ?—A NEw BEGINNER, 

*,* The following perennials may be raised from seeds. 
Allare useful for cutting. Anemone coronaria (including 
St. Brigid’s variety), Achillea Ptarmica, Columbines in 
variety, Campanulas, Coreopsis in variety, Delphinium, 
Dianthus in variety (including Pinks and Carnations), 
Erigeron speciosum, Gaillardia, Geums, Gypsophila pani- 
culata, Helenium pumilum, Myosotis, Forget-me-nots, 
Poppies (including orientale, Iceland, &c.), Pyrethrum 
(including the single-flowered kinds), Rudbeckia, Sweet 
Williams, Alpine Auriculas, Wallflowers. 

478,—Border Auriculas.—I have some beautiful 
plants which have been in the border three years, if divided 
they would break up into about six plants, but I like the 
big clumps. The flowers are not as largeas they were last 
year, in spite of good soil having been put round them 
last autumn, Must I divide them, or is it better to leave 


them undisturbed? Does it do them harm to plant as 
spring bedding and then remove for the summer?— 
R. A. T. 


*,* Evidently the Auriculas want dividing. They have 
been long in one place, but you can put several plants 
near to one another to form a good mass. Lift them when 
the flowers are over, and remove to a shady place for the 
summer, keeping them well watered ; then replant again 
in September in the place they are to adorn in the spring. 


479.—_Starting Tuberous Begonias.—Will you 
kindly oblige by telling me about how long Begonia bulbs 
should take to start under the following treatment? 
Planted in 3-inch pots with soil obtained from a florist, 
and kept in an unheated greenhouse with slight syring- 
ing every other day. Is this treatment suitable ?— 
BEGONIA. 


*.* All Begonia tubers ought to be moving now if in a 
sound condition. If yours have been exposed to frost they 
may be dead. All they require at first is moisture enough 
to keep the tubers fresh, and the syringing would probably 
do this. We start ours in boxes, placed somewhat thinly 
in light, sandy soil, chiefly leaf-mould and sand. Scarce 
sorts are divided, and all are potted and given a little 
warmth for a time. Of course, they ought to doin the 
cold house now, and if the tubers are sound they will yet 
grow. They sometimes die off into a species of dry rot. 


480.—Cos Lettuce attacked with green-fly.— 
Can any of your readers inform me the reason that my 
Cos Lettuce for years together, after they have turned in 
to heart, and not before, begin to be covered with a green 
or red-fly? They are grown on the top of Celery ridges, 
which are first manured and the Lettuce planted thereon. 
Also please tell me of a cure for the same?—AN OLD Sus- 
SCRIBER,. 

*,* Lettuces which have been checked in their growth are 
liable to be attacked by green and red-jlies. The dry, cold, 
east winds may have had much to do with the presence of 
the flies, and drought is another prevalent cause. 


481.-S weet-smelling Clematis.—I have a wall, 
east aspect, but well sheltered, 18 feet high by 40 feet 
long. It was covered till this year by a blue Passion- 
flower, which the winter destroyed. I want to plant in its 
place a sweet-smelling double Clematis. Would Duchess 
of Edinburgh be suitable? If not, kindly give me the 
name of one, and how should it be pruned, and when, as 
I do not understand the matter?—S. J, PApBuRyY. 


*,* Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh is the best double 
white, and is very fragrant, but it will hardly cover as 
much space as the Passion-flower, though wou may meet 
this by having several plants. Prune early in spring just 
as the buds show signs of swelling. It is a good plant to 
cut down first season after planting to strengthen the base ; 
afterwards shorten to sound wood. The other part of your 
query we cannot decipher. 


482.-Saving seed of Cyclamen.—Does the 
Cyclamen require fertilising from any other plant? Also 
how long should the seed-pods stay on the plant after the 
bloom hasdone? Would some experienced grower please 
instruct me ?—CYCLAMEN. 


*,* Cyclamens intended to produce seeds should be 
healthy, well-grown plants, and from the time the flowers 
begin to open they should occupy a position near the glass 
in @ light, airy house. The seed-pods should be gathered 
just before they are ripe, as the seeds may be scattered. 
It isnot necessary to fertilise the blossoms if grown under 
suitable conditions. Cyclamens are much easier to save 
seeds from than Primulas, as it is necessary to fertilise the 
blooms of the latter te obtain a good cron, 


483.—_Laburnum buds stripped off.—I have a 
young Laburnum which has this spring shown its first 
bloom, and I thought I should have had a beautiful show, 
but yesterday morning I found that the whole of the 
bunches of buds had been stripped from the branches. I 
can only conclude that this has been the work of the birds, 
I should like to know whether this is a common experience, 
and if so, what likely steps can be taken to prevent it next 
spring ?—NeEp. 

*,* Possibly so. Keep a watch, and also examine well 
the tree to discover whether any insect is at work. 


484.—Strawberry plants.—The Strawberry plants 
in my garden here suffer ina mysterious manner, The 
leaves are devoured almost as rapidly as they appear, and 
although I have found a few of the ordinary slugs they are 
not in sufficient quantity to account for the destruction. I 
have unearthed the enclosed grub this evening. Do you 
think it is the cause, and if so, what can be done to destroy 
it ?—C. T. JARVIS. 

*,* In reply to the enclosed from “C. T. Jarvis,” the 
grub you sent was so shrivelled and knocked about by the 
time it reached me that it is impossible to say what kind of 
a grub itis, but I should hardly think it was the culprit ; 
if it was it must have had many companions. Very 
probably the mischief is caused by a weevil. Some of these 
beetles, the Black Vine Weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcatus), 
or the Clay-col-ured Weevil (Otiorhynchus picipes) are 
very destructive to the leaves of plants. They only feed at 
night, and being very much the colour of the soil are often 
overlooked. Search the plants with a light after dark. 
These beetles are about half an inch long.—G. S. 8S. 


485.—Grubs devourlng Peas.—OCould you kindly 
tell me the name of this grub and the best way to get rid 
of it, as it is devouring my Peas? They got all my Beans 
last year. Can you tell me how to get rid of the pests? 
I have soaked the Peas in a mixture consisting of one pail 
of water to one quart of paraffin for one-half a bushel of 
Peas, but to no purpose. I have had the land dug, 
gas-limed, and left rough through the winter.—G. 
STEPHENSON, 


*,.* In reply to the enclosed from ‘G. Stephenson,” the 
creatures which are injuring your Peas are the spotted 
Snake Millipede (Julus guttatus). They are most trouble- 
some pests, and injure many different kinds of plant. 
They are very difficult to destroy. A strong solution of 
nitrate of soda or salt will kill them if you can make it 
reach them with proper strength, so that if cither are used 
the ground must be thoroughly soaked with it to be of any 
use. Slices of Mangolds or Turnips, or pieces of Cotton 
cake may be used as baits by burying them just below the 
surface of the ground and examine them daily. I should 
fallow the ground and keep it well worked, so that the 
birds may get at them, and perfectly free from weeds or 
anything en which they might feed.—G. S. S. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of Plants.—Mr. O. Brien.—1, Pyrus or 
Cydonia japonica ; 2, Berberis Darwini.——J. H. Hole,— 
Creeping Forget-me-not (Omphalodes verna), England, 
—Kerria japonica fi.-pl. (Double Jew’s Mallow). Orchid, 
—Dendrobium Dalhousianum.—WHrs. Hmelie.—The 
flower bud unfortunately tumbled to pieces, but we think 
the Rose was Perle des Jardins.——Mary M. Edmonds.— 
Common Bird Cherry (Prunus padus).—-—Ripon.—Ame- 
lanchier botryapium.—Zeta.—Common Male Aucuba. 

S. J. W.—The specimens received are fronds of 
Adiantum fulvyum, a native of New Zealand, and an 
excellent plant for indoor and conservatory decoration. 


Names of. fruit.—Zeta.—French Crab Apple. 


TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 
We should be glad if readers would remember that we 


do not answer gyeries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forwar ters to correspondents, or insert queries 


that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Pomona.—The plants are damping off because they are 
receiving too much water at the root. Keep them drier 
in future, and possibly you have them in too much heat. 
——Leth Ralmy.—The Spireas have been kept far too 
dry, and also exposed to the sun, so that the leaves have 
got burnt. There are no insects on them ; it is simply a 
case of neglect in proper watering ——H. H.—The Pho- 
tinia does not often bloom, and only grows in favourable 
places. It has whitish flowers. Ailantus glandulosa 
(Tree of Heaven) only blooms when it gets quite a large 
tree. Ginkgo is the Maiden-hair-tree, from its Fern-like 
leaves. Dendrobium Deari is not a shrub but an Orchid, 
with very long-lasting white flowers. Eucryphia pinnati- 
fida has rosy-red flowers. For what purpose do you want 
the shrubs? The questions you ask are not clear, as the 
Dendrobium is an Orchid, and you ask whether it is hardy 
and a shrub,——R, A, 7.—We know of no one in the 
counties mentioned, but try any of the large nurserymen, 
If they have no such thing you may be sure no one else 
has.— Smilax.—The American Smilax is 8. rotundifolia, 
a perennial, and hardy.—4dA. Sander.—Lurida means 
shining; macrocarpa, large-fruited; vittata, striped ; 
latifolia, broad-leaved; and macrophylla, large-leaved. 
Your other question we have inserted.——G. F.—Pro- 
fessional men and market-growers use 1 lb. of the lime to 
4 gallons of water, but you must be very careful that in 
applying such a stimulant you do not kill the plants, and 
that proportion must only be applied to those in full bear- 
ing and perfect health.——H, 7. Willman.—The plants 
are suffering from over-watering. They have been kept 
too hot, too; keep them drier for a time, and encourage 
growth as much as possible by judicious ventilation, not 
exposing them to cold, cutting winds. We can trace no 
actual disease; the roots seem healthy. ‘It is simply a 
matter of over-watering.——Constant Reader.—Sutton’s 
“‘Oulture of Vegetables and Flowers” would, we think, 
meet your case. Itis published by Mesers. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading.——H. Hutchinson.—The Primroses are self 
sown. Rabbit manure poisons everything, even Grass. 
If you do not keep them away from the terrace they will 
poison and destroy the plants you wish to preserve,— 
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Charles Robert.—The name of the specimen sent is Arum 
sanctum, flowering examples of which may be often seen 
during the early months of the year at the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Considerable numbers of it 
are sent to this country from South-Eastern Europe and 
Palestine about the end of the summer or early in the 
autumn, and if they are at once potted and given green- 
house treatment they will soon root and commence to 
grow. Good strong examples may then be reasonably 
expected to flower during the following spring, but they 
do not always do so; indeed, we have been more than once 
disappointed in this way. They are even more difficult 
to flower the next year. The most successful treatment 
is, when the foliage dies down, to keep them dry and 
well exposed to the sun till about August, when they may 
be taken out of the soil and repotted, afterwards keeping 
the soil slightly moist till they start into growth, when 
additional water may be given. It is sometimes said to 
be hardy, but a few roots of it that we left out plantedina 
south border in the neighbourhood of London were quite 
killed during the last winter Besides the specific name of 
sanctum it is also known as Arum palestinum, 


Replies next week to B., Seaside, &c. 


Catalogues received.—New and Choice Plants.— 
E. P. Dixon and Sons, Huil. Turnip Seeds,—Messrs, 
Hogg and Wood, Coldstream, Scots. 


BEES. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—IY. 
THE flowers of the Apple, Pear, aad Plum 
afford honey in great abundance, as also do 
those of the Gooseberry and Currant at this 
season, and later on White Clover, Field Beans, 
and Lime-trees contribute greatly to the stores 
of the Bees; it is, however, good policy to 
endeavour to fill up intervals that may occur 
between these sources of supply by planting 
largely a succession of flowering, honey-pro- 
ducing plants in the neighbourhood of the 
apiary. Limnanthes Douglasi is one of the 
most valuable of honey-yielding plants. Borage 
is also a Bee-flower of undoubted value, and of 
firstimportance tothe Bees, being visited by them 
constantly, its drooping flowers affording nectar 
even in damp weather when other flowers are 
charged with moisture. Large quantities of 
Bee food are also produced by the following, 
which are easy of cultivation, grow luxuriantly 
on almost any kind of soil, and their appearance 
in masses is so pleasing as to render them worthy 
of cultivation for beds and borders apart from 
their great value as Bee forage: Sweet Sultan, 
Trifolium suaveolens, Pulmonaria mollis, Meli- 
lotus, Phacelia congesta, P. alba, Honeyworts, 
Anchusa gigantea, Dwarf Sunflower, Alyssum 
maritimum, A. saxatile, Candytuft, and the 
Giant Balsam, which, coming into flower in 
August and September, affords the Bees an 
opportunity of replenishing their cells with 
stores for the winter at a time when many other 
plants have ceased to yield honey. 

SECTIONAL BOXES.—These are used during a 
great honey flow to secure white-comb honey, 
which is far superior in appearance for the 
table than run or extracted honey. They are 
made to hold 1 lb. when full, and are placed in 
crates on the top of the bar-frame hive, or in 
boxes upon the straw skep, a hole in the bottom 
of the box fitting over the hole in the crown of 
the skep, through which the Bees carry their 
surplus stores. The sections are furnished with 
strips of comb-foundation to encourage the Bees 
in commencing work in them, and to ensure the 
comb being built true. To get the sections 
filled by the Bees, the first thing necessary is 
to have the stock very strong, and the 
hive crowded, so as to be able to 
take advantage of the super space while 
the honey glut lasts. In order to induce the 
Bees to do this the hive should be contracted, 
removing frames not containing brood, and 
closing up by means of the division-board ; the 
Bees thus crowded have no option, but are 
obliged to store their honey in the sections at 
the top of the hive. If the sections are placed 
within the hive, at the side of the brood-nest (a 
sheet of queen excluder intervening), the Bees 
will work in them even more readily than when 
placed on the top of the hive. As the sections 
are filled they are removed from the hive and 
replaced by fresh ones, a little smoke being 
injected to clear them of some of the Bees, 
while those still adhering are brushed off 
back into the hive, or on to the alighting- 
board. Having so crowded the Bees as 
to leave them little room to store honey in the 
hive for their own use, feeding is freely per- 
formed at the close of the season, In the case 
of a very strong colony, sections will be filled 
without the hive being contracted. 
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Cure FoR STINGS. —Notwithstanding every 
precaution being taken to guard oneself against 
stings by wearing veil, gloves, and so forth, it 
does happen to the most careful apiarian that a 
sting is occasionally received. ‘Lhe Bee, as a 
rule, leaves its sting in the wound. Now, the 
sting should be removed as quickly as possible, 
as the venom continues to be injected into the 
wound for some time after the sting is inserted. 
All rubbing of the part stung should be 
avoided, as by this means the poison is 
diffused. The barrel of a small key pressed 
over the puncture will remove ‘some of 
the venom. There is said to be over two hun- 
dred specifics for Bee stings. One of the best is 
carbolic acid. Liquid ammonia will sometimes 
give relief, the poison being an acid. Tobacco, 
in some cases, moistened and rubbed on the 
affected part, will stop the irritation; but, owing 
to various constitutions, what will relieve pain 
in one case produces a contrary effect in another, 
in many instances the remedy applied proving 
worse than the sting. With some people the 
more they are stung the less is the effect on 
them, and finally neither swelling nor irritation 
ensues. Once excited to anger, Bees are some 
time before they forget and forgive the offender ; 
care should, therefore, be taken to use great 
gentleness in all operations. An irritated Bee 
should never be fought or struck at—to do so is 
to court a sting. deo. 





Bees deserting skep (Carine ).—On 
making a closer inspection of your skep you will 
probably find that although full of combs the 
honey-cells are empty. Bees who have con- 
sumed all their stores will sometimes ona bright 
day in early spring leave their hive in a body ; 
these are known as ‘‘ hunger swarms,” and are 
sometimes mistaken for very early natural 
swarms. Your Bees should have been well-fed 
on the return of mild weather, especially after 
so trying a winterasthe last. If there is honey 
in the hive the Bees may have left on account of 
queenlessness.—S§. S. G. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
. AND FIELD. 


Making Red Currant wine.—I shall 
be glad if you can give me some particulars as 
to how Red Currant wine should be made ?— 
CHELTONIAN. 


*,* To every gallon of quite ripe Red Cur- 
rants add 1 gallon of water, and 14 lb. of loaf 
sugar. Take care they are free from grit, 
washed on them by heavy rains. They should 
be gathered while the sun is on them, between 
ten in the morning and five in the afternoon. 
Crush them with the hand, and put them on to 
boil slowly; take off any scum that rises, 
When the sugar is quite melted just let them 
boil up once, and carefully strain off into aclean 
pan or tub, letting the juice drip, only without 
pressure, to insure its keeping quite bright and 
clear. When just warm ferment with German 
yeast, spread on hot toasted bread, allowing one 
pennyworth to each gallon of wine. Let this 
ferment two days. Put into a brandy or sherry 
cask ; bung down tight. It will be ready to 
bottle in two months. A half-bottle of brandy 
to 2 gallons of wine is a great improvement, 
and equal quantities of Red Currants and Rasp- 
berries make a delicious wine.—B. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Rent fora poultry-run (BZ. ).—Hens which 
are properly managed should returnagreater pro- 
fit than 1s, per head per annum; it, therefore, 
follows that the querist could afford to pay the 
rent mentioned, and still carry on his business 
without incurring a loss. For my own part, 
however, I should object to pay such a charge, 
although no one would be more willing to pay 
handsomely for the privilege of a Grass- 
run. Let us go into the matter for a few 
moments, and see what the charge really 
amounts to. Itis generally considered that 100 
Fowls can be kept on an acre of land without any 
fear of disease ; but no one would for a moment 
suppose that this stock of poultry would either 
consume the whole of the Grass growing upon it, 


or foul it so much as to make other animals 
avoid it. It, therefore, follows that the 
occupier of the land would receive a rental of 
£5 a year for his acre of land, besides a quantity 
of Grass, and no outlay would be incurred by 
him beyond the rent, which would range probably 
from £2 downwards. Nothing, it seems, would 
be allowed for the poultry-droppings—a very 
valuable fertiliser. I should think a farmer, in 
ordinary cases, would be satisfied with a mere 
acknowledgment, unless a very large stock of 
poultry was kept up, and then £1 a year would 
be ample compensation for the loss of Grass. 
But if the field in question be very valuable land 
and mown every year, a different state of things 
prevails, and the querist must be more liberal. 
Why does he not offer to take an acre of the field 
or less at so much a year and fence it off? Then 
he could keep what head of poultry he chose 
without interference from anyone. It is 
difficult under the circumstances to advise as to 
sorts. Probably some non-sitters, such as 
Andalusians, Minorcas, or Leghorns would be 
best, or a cross between them and one of the 
Asiatic family.—T. D, 








COLLECTION OF > 


~ BEDDING PLANTS. 


WILLIAM BADMAN offers the following Col- 
lection, all well-rooted stuff, sure to do well. This is the 
cheapest lot he has ever offered. 


150 GERANIUMS, viz., 24 Scarlet, 24 Pink, 24 White, 24 
Crimson, 24 Silvers (variegated), 18 Ivy-leaf, 12 Salmon. 

24 Yellow CALCEOLARIA 12 AGERATUM 

24 Blue LOBELIA 12 Choice FUCHSIAS 

12 SWEET HELIOTROPE 12 VERBENAS 


Twenty Dozen in all. 
Carefully packed for 10s. ; or post free, 1s. 3d. extra. 
P.O.O. with order. 


CEMETERY NURSERY, GRAVESEND. 
COLLECTION OF 


™ Greenhouse Plants, 


WILLIAM BADMAN offers the following plants, 
suitable for making good losses sustained during the winter; 
all well-rooted and ready for potting. 

12 Choice SHOW PELAR-|12 SWEET HELIOTROPR, 
GONIUMS, large flowered light and dark 

24 Choice Double and Single | 12 MARGUERITES, white 
FUCHSIAS, light and dark and yellow 

24 ZONAL GERANIUMS,|12 Scented - leaf GERA- 
all colours NIUMS 

12 GERANIUMS, double,}12 IVY - LEAF GERA- 
scarlet and pink NIUMS of sorts, for baskets 

12__ Beautiful TRICOLOR| 6 MAIDENHAIR FERN 
GERANIUMS, of sorts 12 HARRISON’S MUSK, 

12 COLEUS, in good selection gratis 


Thirteen and Half Dozen in all. 
Carefully pkd., 10s. ; post free, 1s. 6d. extra. P.O.O. with order. 
This Collection is enough to fill a small greenhouse and 
will give a good display during the summer, 


CEMETERY NURSERY, GRAVESEND. 
Y SEEDLINGS are Ready for Immediate 


Planting —3d. doz. ;6 dozen, free, for 1s. 6d. ; comprising 
Double Stocks, Asters, Phlox, Zinnias, Marigolds, Marguerites 
Lobelia, G. Feather, &c. 12 Geraniums, 1s. 6d, ; 12 Fuchsias, 
1s. 6d. ; 12 Tomatos, 1s, 3d. ; 12 Verbenas, 1s. 31. ; 12 Mimulus, 
Is. 3d. ; 12 mixed plants, 1s. 3d.; all free. Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoy, Broccoli, and Caulifiower-plants, 1s. 3d. 100, free.— 
THE GARDENER, Nelson Nursery, Norwich (formerly Old 
Vicarage), Sprowston. 


AULIFLOWER PLANTS, Winingstadt 
Oabbage, Greens (good), B. Sprouts. Leek plants for 
exhibition.—SCOUGALLD, Bonnyrigg. Mid Lothian. 
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Over SIX THOUSAND CASKS sold annually. 
PRICE 22/= PER CALLON. 
To be had only of— 


MAKER Andrew Potter, 
TO WOLVERHAMPTON. 


THE 
QUEEN 
FOR 


GREENHOUSES £92 MILLION. 


WHY BUY RUBBISH ?—When you can get 

one of our well-known make, erected and glazed in 
your own garden, from 60s. Estimates given for every 
description of Horticultural Buildings. Send particulars of 
requirements to 


ALFRED PEEL & SON, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, woop CREEN, N. 
THE ORIGINAL INVENTOR of Portable Greenhouses 
Estabiished over TWENTY YEARS. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING.—Selected 

quality for protecting fruit, seeds, &, Makes a splendid 


tennis bordering. Nets, 50 by 4 or 100 by 2 yds., 7s, 6d. each. 
—MEHEW, Stamford, 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 161 


£10 WORTH ROSES to be given away 
within ten days, 3 distinct colours with every 
2s. 6d. order, and more in proportion, by sending this advt. 
All goods carriage paid. 12 for 103s, _ 
EEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. —2d. per 
pkt. ; 12, 1s. 6d.; 25, 28.9d. Prim., Ciner., Calc., Begon. 
Cycl., Ferns, Auriculas, Asters, Stocks, Lobel., G. Feath., S 
William, Pansy, Cockscomb, Balsam, Palms, Acacia, Holly 
hocks, Carn., Aquil., &c., 25 pkts. fiower seeds, 1s. 3d.; 40 
smaller, ls. 3d, free; Geraniums, 12, ls. 3d. 


90.00 LOBELIAS. —Emperor William 
’ a. a 


~yMM™M Improved, all from cuttings, 3s. 100, strong. 
EGONIA TUBERS, Prize Takers. —5 Tubers, 
5 colours, 1s. 3d.; 10, 2s. 3d. ; 20, 4s.; 100,128. Gloxinia 
erecta grandiflora, mixed, 6, ls. 3d.; 12, 2s. 3d. ; 100, 12s. ; 6 
prize named Carnations, 2s. 6d. 





BEAUTIFUL ROSES, on own roots, Is. 6d. 

6 Tea Roses, 2s. 6d.; 6 fine Hybrids, 2s. 6d.; 6 beautiful 
Mosses, 2s. 6d. : 6 Mignonette or Polyantha Roses, 2s. 6d.: 6 
Climbers, 1s. 6d.; 6 Sweetbriers and Irish Ivy, ls. 3d., free ; 
Fuchsias, 12 for 1s. 3d. 


5 000 TOMATO PLANTS, 25 for 1s. 6d. 
5 Lobelia Emperor William, 25 for 1s. 3d. 
5O 00 CARNATIONS, 12 pairs, finest 
] named cuttings, 1s. 3d.; 12 seedlings, from 
best double flowers, ls. 3d.; 45 mixed seedlings, ls. 3d 
fringed Pinks, 25 for 1s. 3d , free. 


NHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, named, 
from prize blooms, 12 pairs, ls. 3d. > 
W ORTH £1 KACH.—‘‘ Amateurs’ Garden 
Guide : How and When to Grow Everything,” 64 p2ges. 
100 illustrations, 7d., free. 250 Testimonials in one week. 


VY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—6 strong plants 


of the finest varieties, true to name, 2s. 


10 OO COLEUS, splendid varieties, beau- 
) tiful colours; 12 strong plants, 1s. 6d. 6 
Golden or Silver Elders, Is. 3d., free. 


URICULAS.—12 strong plants from single 


pots, to flower well this spring, 28. 6d. ; 25, 4s. 6d.; 
smaller, 1s. fd. per doz. 


ALCEOLARIAS.—Golden Gem, extra strong 


from cold frames, Is. 6d. ; from single pats, 2s. doz. 


90 00 BEDDING PLANTS, 4d. dozen, 
’ 


all flower this year; Is. 3d. worth free. 
Asters, Stocks, Pansies, Sweet Williams, Musk, Marigold, 
Nasturtiums (tall and dwarf), Convolvulus, Antirrhinums, 
Zinnias, Gaillardias, Lobelia, Golden Feather, Sunflowerg, 
Phloxes, Tomatoes, 4d. per score: Oahbage (red or white), 
Cauliflower, Lettuce. 1s. per dozen: Dahlias, Verbenar, 
Coleus, Fuchsias, Marguerites, Ferns, Veronicas, Spireeas, 
Nicotiana. See top for Roses. 


ONDERFUL VALUE.—12 Greenhouse 

plants, 1s. 3d. Aralia, Palm, Calla. Hydrangea, 

Veronica, Cyperus, Agap., Isolepis, Sedum, Ferns, &o.3 2 
Lilium auratum, Is. 3d., free. 


HRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS.—12 Japan- 


ese, 1s. 3d. ; 12 Incurved, Is. 3a.; 12 early, 1s. 3d.; 12 
late, 1s. 3d. ; 25 mixed, 1s. 3d., free. 


TURNER, 
THATTO HEATH, ST. HELENS, LANG, 


BROOKS’ Patent Wrought Iron 
GARDEN STAKES 


Should te used by everyone that values 
neatness and economy in their garden or 
reenhouse. These stakes are suitable for 
anything that needs stakiog, from Carnations 
to Roses, and can be used with advantage 
a ywhere a stake is needed—indoors or out 
—in pots orin the open. They will take the 
place cf, and are as strong as, an ordinary 
stake cf three or four times their diameter, 
the star piece, which is plunged in the soil, 
giving great stability. Plants staked with 
them scarcely show the support, and their 
durability make them the cheapest stake that 
can be used. They are all well-painted a 
dark green. Figures A, B, O, D show full 
size sections of the four sizes listed below. 
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NEW PRICE LIST. 
PRICES PER DOZEN. 
A S1zE. s.d. B SIzE. 38.4. 
J2incheslong 0 5 |20incheslong 011 
== ” 0 6/36 1, ” 11 
Ot Phe oni vine | Or Tht Sele ate alers 
i Ba SOY reg a ve Ore9, (48s mae ae le qe 
i C SizE. 38.d. D Size. s.d. 
H hi 42 incheslong 1 9 |43incheslong 4 0 
tu 43, 2 OO, OO 
Tec Re PAioa t eee 6 0 
€0 ” ” 2 6 
To encourage the introduction of these 
goods I will pay carriage on all orders (with 
cash) of 5s, value and upwards to any railway 
i station in British Isles. 
i Prescrve this List for reference. 














hie JOHN BROOKS, Exmouth, Devon. 
6 QLUGICIDE » __ © SLUGICIDE.”— Certain 
death to Slugs, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmless to 
plants and domesticanimals. The greatest boon to gardeners 
yet invented. Js. 6d. per bex, of Seedsmen, or post paid of 
The “SLUGICIDE” COMPANY, Maryleport-street, Bristol, 
LGH'l WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 it. long, 
3 ft. wide, 2s. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5z.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, cost four times the money, 
Post free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Con- 
tractor, Bye, 
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CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


One Gallon makes 50 Gallons for use, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards. 


For Garden Walks, &c. One application is sufficient 
Sor a whole season. No smell. Brightens the gravel. 

EXTRACTS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS’ LETTERS :— 

“T find your ‘Climax’ superior to any other I have 
tried.”.—JOHN ROBERTS, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwlch, 
R.S O. 

“Tt is far superior to any I have ever used; our 
drives and paths have been beautiful and clean 
all summer.”— A. STANDISH, Dundreath Castle Gar- 
dens, Penrhyndencreath, Merionethshire. 

PRIOES :—1-gall., 3s., drum 9d.; 2-gall., 5s. 9d., 
drum Is. 6d.; 3-gall., 8s. 6d., drum 2s.; 4-gall., 1ls., 
drum 2s. 6d. ; 5-gall., 13s. 6d., drum, 2s. 6d. ; 10-gall., 
25s., drum 5s.; 20-gall., 45s., cask 4s.; 40-gall., 80s., 
cask 4s. CARRIAGE PAID. 

Drums allowed for if retwrned within three months 
in good order and condition. 


THE “CLIMAX” 


SUMMER SHADING. 


Cheapest and Besé for Shading Greenhouses, &c. 


16 oz., 1s., post free; 7 lb. tins, 5s., 
carriage paid. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
211, Great Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON OFFICE: Billiter-bldngs., Billiter-st., E.C. 


“RUSTIC WORK” 























MAKERS TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 








GG. VV. RILEY. 
HERNE HILL RUSTIC WORKS, 


HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Ten minutes by L. C. & D. Railway from City and West End. 
WORKS CLOSE TO STATION. 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES AND RUSTIC WORK 
IN ENCLAND. 


Large stock always on hand from £3 10s. upwards, carriage 
paid, or delivered and fixed in London and suburbs. IN- 
SPECTION INVITED. Send for New Catalogue, 72 pages, 
3stamps. Orders by post punctually attended to. These 
houses can be fixed in half an hour. 


ORFEUR’S AMATEURS’ 
PORTABLE GREENHOUSES. 





With Wood Bases. ‘ ge che 
No Brickwork required. = eth % 
Useful for extra accommo- == ay 
dation in large establish- A ae . 
ments at a trifling expense. ‘jt ‘iF af 
Made of best red wood, ty BINS 
painted 3 coats; sent out S234 hi Cy: 
GLAZED GOMPLETE, fitted 
with hinges, fastenings, 
ventilators, eaves, gutters, —- 
and down pipes. 


Also made in three-quarter span, No. 51. 


PRICES No. 50. PRICES No. 52. 
LEAN-TO ROOF, SPAN ROOF. 




















Sft. by 6ft. .. £7 5 6/10ft. by Sft... £1010 0 
12ft. by 6ft. .. 9 9 0] 12ft. by sft. .. 13 0 0 
126, by Sft. .. 1015 0| 15ft. by 8ft. .. 1418 6 


CARRIAGE PAI 
New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


Cc. E. ORFEUR, 
COLNE BANK WORKS, COLCHESTER. 


ORCHID PEAT. 


PREPARED, ready fonsse, all fibre, 10s. per sack; 5 for47s. 6d. 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8s. per sack; 5 for 
37s. 6d. SECOND QUALITY, 5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, 48, per sack ; 5 for 18s. ; and 3s. per sack ; 5 for 12s. 6d. 

PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 3s. 6d. per sack; 5 for 108. PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack ; 5 for 188, All sacks included. 

fend Postal Order forSample Sack. For Price List apply to— 

D. CAMERON, Forester’s Lodge, Maunt Mascal, Bexley, Kent. 








PURE POULTRY MANURE, equal tothe best 
guano, 3s. 6d. cwt., £3 ton. Carriage paid on four tong. 

As sold to several large growers of exhibition produce. Bags 

included.—St. Leonard’s Poultry Farm, Ringwood, Hants, 
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“EUREKA” WEED KILLER. 


Safe, Effective, and Cheap. 


There is no risk of poisoning Birds or Animals if direc- 
tions are followed when applying this preparation. 
Guaranteed to clear all weeds; mixes at once; no sedi- 
ment; leaves the paths bright and clean, without stains. 
4 gal,, 1/93; 1 gal., 3/- (tins included) ; 2-gal. drums, 
2/9 per gal. ; 5-gal. drums, 2/6 per gal.; 10-gal. 
drums, 2/3 per gal. ; 40 gals. at 2/- per gal. 
Double strength, mixes 1 to 50. 
Sample Half Gallon tin post free for stamps, 2s. 6d. 

















ONLY ADDRESS— 


TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, 
MINT ST. CHEMICAL WORKS, LINCOLN. 


Wholesale London Agents— 
OSMAN & CO., 132, CommERcIAL STREET, E. 


Ask your Chemist or Seedsman for this make, 









LAWN MOWERS 4? FAIR PRICE. 


WHY SHOULD THEY BE HICHER? 
THERE IS NO REASON WHY THEY SHOULD BE. 


























Carriage paid to any stationin Great Britain. 
10-in. 12rins 14-in. 16-in. 18-in. 
lisc6d. 20s. ee22smode we cus. 30s. 
GRASS BOXES, any size, 5s. extra. 

The NEW CHAMPION INTERCHANGEABLE LAWN 
MOWERS are offered at prices at which Lawn Mowers always 
should be sold to the public. They are high-class, well-mad+ 
machines, simple in construction, made of good material, are 
strong, light, and easy to work, and will do the same work «és 
machines which have hitherto been sold at four or five times 
the price. Will be sent ON APPROVAL on receipt of cash. 
HY. LUDLOW & C0., Bath Street, Birmingham. 


GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS. 


Fruit-trees to which Bees have access bear the most 
abundant crops. 


GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS’ 


BEE-HIVES 


AND APPLIANCES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


i27, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


‘ (Corner of Southampton Street). 


N ETS, Tanned, Oiled, Waterproof 


For protecting Strawberry-beds, fruit-trees, &c., from birds; 
makes excellent tennis boundaries; 200 yards, 5s.; best quality, 
8s.—-SPASHETT & OO., Net Manufaccurers, Lowestoft. 


REEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry. 

in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 

Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 

mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 

good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. —G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset. 











May 18, 1895 








||BOULTON & PAUL, 


pune, NORWICH. 





CONSERVATORIES, 


VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., 
DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 
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CHEAP GREENHOUSES. 

No. 47A.—10 feet by 7 feet Painted £8 10 0 

No. 49A.—10 feet by 8 feet and Glazed. | 10 10 0 


Carefully Packed and Carriage Paid. 









No. 75._ MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME. 


= 








8ft.by6 ft... £2 15 0 | 12 ft. by 6ft. .. £3 15 0 
No.77.-VIOLET FRAME, ‘tt. by Aft. 9A), 


Similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 
on orders of 40s. value to 


CARRIAGE PAI most goods stations. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ANDREW POTTER, 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


AND LONDON WORKS, READING. 




















POTTER’S ‘‘EXCELSIOR” HOSE. 
Prices of 60 feet lengths (fitted with Brass Nozzle, Branch 
Pipe, Rose and Jet). 


Diam. PLAIN. 
Diam. ARMOURED. #in. Specially cheap .. 19/3 


in. Bestquality .... 36/3| 4in. Best quality... .. 21/5 
+ in. Extra stout quality 43,7 in. Extrastoutquality 27/5 
zip. Best quality .. .. 45/- . Best quality .. .. 28/- 
x in. Extra stout quality 52/-| 2in. Extrastoutquality 33/- 
; in. Best quality .. 52/- | Zin. Best quality .. .. 3. 





? in. Extra stout quality 60/7 Extra stout quality iio 
All Hose dispatcbed CARRIAGE PAID on receipt of order. 
Will OUTLIVE SEVEN ordinary Hose. 

OVER 3,000,000 FEET IN USE. 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 
Awarded I0 GOLD and SILVER Medals. 


- NEW LADIES’ PAPER. 
ONE PENNY. 





Wie 


LADIES’ 
GAZETTE. 


COLOURED PLATE 
EVERY WEEK. 


Offices: Aldersgate St., London. 


ETTING for TENNIS BORDERING ; good 

colour and specially prepared, with line attached to 

net, top and bottom throughout; easy to erect or to take 

away ; 20 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 
—HY. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


LOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Cash.—H. GODDARD, Pottery, Devnett-road, Peckham. 















TOBACCO PAPER OR CLOTH, best, 7lb., 
3s. 6d. ; 14, 68. 6d. ; 28, 12s. 6d. Extra strong, 7Ib., 4s. 6d. ; 
14, 8s. 64.—KENDALL, 9, Albert Villas, Cotham, Bristol. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








No, 846.—Von. XVIL. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 





MAY 25, 1895. 
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PLANTS AND THE PAST WINTER. 
Norges From East YORKSHIRE. 


LikE your correspondent, Mr. Radcliffe Dug- 
more, I have been looking round my garden 
and trying to estimate my losses, and though my 
collection cannot pretend to be as large and 
varied as his, nor to contain so many rare and 
tender subjects, still it may be of interest to 
your readers to compare the effects of the last 
winter in a garden very differently situated. Like 
the house it belongs to, my garden is, as I think 
a parson’s should be, in the cottage style. It 
stands only some.30 feet above the sea, which 
can be heard at times three miles to the east, 
whilst two miles to the south is a great tidal 
river. The district is flat, never exceeding 
90 feet above the sea. The winds, which blow 
nearly always, are broken to this garden of 
4 acres (fer the paddock is a garden too) 
by its own belt of surrounding trees, and, except 
to the east, by belts of woodland ata greater 
distance. The soil, except in the made beds of 
the garden proper, is heavy clay, and’ long holds 
the wet. Sea fogs are not uncommon, and we 
know here what the fierce east wind is. The 
thermometer fell as low as2 degs. on Feb. 10th, 
8 degs. lower than I ever remember it here 
before. The rainfall, I should add, is nearly 
the lowest in England, averaging 22 inches, 
altogether a great contrast to Dorsetshire. 

WhenI compare Mr. Dugmore’s circumstances, 
then, with my own, I am not a little comforted, 
for whilst I find in some cases I have suffered 
as badly, I notice few in which I have fared 
worse, and several in which I have escaped 
altogether. To compare, then, such plants as 
grown here of those he has named, Leycesteria 
formosa, untouched in Dorset, has, indeed, been 
almost cut down here, but is not killed; but 
English Gorse, Ling, and the Ericas killed with 
him are almost untouched in this garden. 
Periwinkles are green and flowering. Dwarf 
Phloxes, P. amcena, P. Stellaria, and what I 
believe to be P. subulata are untouched; so, 
too, are Lithospermum prostratum, Linum 
flavum (elevated a few feet on rockwork, but 
slightly damaged), Daphne Cneorum, Gaultheria 
Shallon, all my Hypericums, Cistus laurifolius, 
and Genista hispanica pumila, G. Andreana, G. 
preecox, and G. scoparia pendula. So far, then, 
I have fared better. But, like my Dorset 
brother of the primeval craft, I lament Bay- 
trees badly hit; Azalea amcena, which looks 
hopeless ; Buddlea globosa, old and young, killed 
to the ground; Escallonia macrantha on a wall, 
leafless and half of it dead; Berberis Darwini 
injured; and Pampas Grass much_ injured, 
whilst with him they have escaped, With me, 
Veronica Traversi is, 1 fear, dead (though young 
plants of V. carnulosa and V. Lyalli and 
Y. Traversi escaped), and Olearia Haasti is 
barely alive. 


Besides the plants which Mr. Dugmore de- 


tails, an old Sweet Verbena (Aloysia) on a walk 


is killed, though a young one is breaking well. 
A Lamarque Rose, twenty years old, on the 
house, is hurt, whilst a Tree Lupin and Abelia 
floribunda are killed nearly to the ground, The 
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common Ivy has suffered severely on trees, 
whilst the choicer kinds on walls are all right. 
The common Yew, Irish Yew, Box, common and 
Portugal Laurels, Laurustinus, and Evergreen 
Oaks are either badly scorched or have lost their 
leaves. The Holly is losing many now, and 
Arbutus Unedo is bare. Garrya elliptica has 
lost its young shoots, and so, too, has the 
Deodara, but not more than it often does. The 
following are untouched in any way : Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, except in draughty places ; Aucuba, 
American Arbor-vite, Judas-tree, Juniperus 
argentea, Thujopsis borealis, and last, not least, 
that grand shrub, T. dolabrata, and, unequalled 
for its usefulness under trees and in draughty 
places, Daphne laureola (Spurge Laurel). 


Among herbaceous plants, which are our 
chief concern, I am glad to say there are few 
gaps; half-a-dozen plants, and these newly 
planted—Chelone barbata, Achillea mongolica, 
Hollyhocks, Anthemis tinctora, Phygelius capen- 
sis—will, I hope, cover my losses in the borders, 
and an equal number onthe rockery. But quite 
half the charming Chrysanthemums outside, 
and half the Carnations are killed; indeed, 
these last are only saved where they had been 
layered. In Roses, I do not know of a single 
death, though Teas are killed to the ground, 
and Hybrid Perpetuals severely punished by the 
frost. 

In the kitchen garden we have Lettuce All 
the Year Round and Bath Cos which have stood 
out, and autumn-planted Cabbage coming on 
fast, and have only lost a few of the Globe 
Artichokes ; only a few, too, of the slugs and 
snails has this winter killed and the rest are 
making merry over Delphinium Belladonna and 
my best Carnations and Dwarf Iris. 

Winestead, Hast Yorks. N. 1. M. 


Norrs FRoM DoRsET. 


The very interesting and lucid article on this 
subject, from Mr. Dugmore, in your journal for 
May 11, has specially attracted my attention, 
because my grounds are within sight of his, on 
a plateau some hundred feet higher up. They 
therefore correspond in soil and climate very 
nearly with his, and my experience of the 
mortality and damage of the past winter closely 
corresponds with what he has detailed. 


But I think we should make a great mistake, 
either in this or other neighbourhoods, if we 
were to draw any hard and fast conclusions as 
to what to plant or not to plant in future from 
the experiences of the past winter. In support 
of this we need hardly go further than the case 
of the Gorse. The ‘‘ oldest inhabitants” de- 
clare that ‘‘they have never seen it killed by 
frost before.” There are many clumps in my 
grounds, and in those of Lord Wimborne 
adjoining, which, from the size of their stems, 
must be from 20 years to 40 years old, and they 
have in a large number of cases been killed 
to the ground, in company with many 
quite young plants. It would evidently be 
a great mistake to abstain from growing 
Gorse in this neighbourhood in consequence of 
the unique experience of this year, and what 
applies to so hardy a plant as this may well be 


‘applied more generally. 
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The frost of the past winter which causcd the 
chief mortality was quite exceptional. It came 
suddenly, with great severity, when no snow 
clothed the country, and, worse still, just 
as we had been having a run of unusually mild 
weather with genial rains. The consequence 
was that many plants, shrubs, and even trees 
had sent up their sap with a premature bound, 
and were preparing fora spring growth, and, in 
the case of the Gorse, for flowers ; many of our 
old bushes were just breaking into bloom when 
the frost struck them. It is evident that the 
hardiest plants and shrubs would be most likely 
to be the forwardest in this precipitate spring- 
rising of sap and its effects ; hence, they would 
suffer most. This is just what has happened 
with the Gorse and also with the Broom. Those 
which were most forward when the frost came 
have been killed to the ground, while those 
which were backward are now pushing forth 
beautiful fresh and strong flowers, 

I think, therefore, that, without attempting 
to work out details, we may safely consider 
that no rules as to.‘‘what to plant or not to 
plant’” can be safely framed from the last 
winter, and that we must, as before, be guided 
by long averages of experiences drawn from 
varying seasons. Horace Dosey, M.D, 

Parkstone Heights, Dorset. 


Nores FRoM NortH LANCASHIRE. 

There is no doubt that the past winter has 
been very disastrous to gardens, but I thirk 
it is a mistake to attribute the injury done to 
frost alone, or even chiefly. I think the severe 
storms, especially that of December 22, which 
carried a great amount of sea spray far inland, 
even beyond Birmingham, are responsible for 
the greater part of the damage. That is cer- 
tainly the case in this district, as the injury is 
almost entirely confined to the west side of 
shrubs and evergreens, whilst the south and 
east sides are little damaged. The Conifers are 
much injured, Scotch Firs especially, and they 
are not usually considered tender as regards 
frost. The Ivy also is much browned. The 
frost, though severe and long-continued, was 
only two degrees greater than that of 1892 and 
eleven degrees less severe than that of 1881. 
The storm of December 22 was, however, the 
most violent that has visited us for many years, 
and certainly more severe than any that I had 
witnessed for more than forty years. I think 
that the idea that the damage is due entirely to 
frost may lead to serious mistakes in planting. 

North Lancashire. K. 





The best Lily of the Valley.—We 
have received flowers from: Mr. Morse, the 
Nurseries, Epsom, of the finest variety of the 
Lily of the Valley yet raised, named Fortins’. It 
was raised by a French nurseryman of that 
name, and it bears a splendid spike of unusually 
large, strongly-fragrant flowers, sixteen or 
seventeen on each spike, and individually they 
are much larger than those of the ordinary Lily 
of the Valley, whilst there is corresponding 
robustness in the foliage. Those who care for 
Lilies of the Valley should grcw this, the best 
of all varieties in cultivation. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, May 25, 1895 


ee ee 
GARDHN WO RK,* Carpet-beds will succeed the Tulips and other late-blos- THH COMING WHEIEK’S WORE. 
8 


soming spring flowers. Dress the beds after the spring 
ee flowers come off with charred refuse and old potting soil. . 
The plants will root better in this than if manure is used. | Hxtracts from a Garden Diary from May 
Conservatory, Coleuses, Iresines, and Alternantheras must go out very 25th to June 1st. 
As the Pelargoniums go out of bloom set them outside 
in the sunshine to ripen the wood preparatory to cutting 


close together if they are to be effective. Simple designs : : 2 

are the ods suitable for those who cannot dave! up much The bedding opt has een ae das ah the ont aay 
themdown. Late-flowering sorts may have liquid-manure time to the pinching and regulation of the growth. If Jes two, _ i 4 oe aaaTA Sec: ated re Lill the cat 
till the blossoms expand. Zonals, also, and Fuchsias will | carpet or leaf-beds are not well kept they should not be | 1¢aving what to ci ea d ets 2 pa hells than 
benefit from stimulants in moderation now. Passion-flowers | had at all. The new dwarf large-flowered Cannas are a Ab cn Da we th ms ai re tha Certs vill a 
and other climbers are making rapid growth, and will} long way in advance of the old sorts, but they wanta rich, oe : el ohn cane aera ag Pec ralph ocr 
require frequent attention to prevent entanglement. Tea | deep soil; in fact, all the sub-tropicals want depth of soil, | 8% ne oer yf dor.mhioh nance ain whe oan 
and.other Roses in pots which have been forced into bloom | freely enriched, to make any show before the frost comes, | ! sh er Seeger oe 5 er 4 I oh thines AE Deldhiniume 
should be planted outside now, preferably in ashes. The] Thin the buds of Roses to Obtain fine blooms. Wage war | Port have was 8 “ey had err i to th Pp ns rm 
game treatment will suit all the forced shrubs, such as} with insects; and one of the best means of keeping them Carnations, &c., have ‘tie ks 3 = Aces ve th - 
Lilacs, Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis, &c. Spirmwas should | away is to see that the plants are well nourished, ge them + ys rebel sabres r Bisse. a iy 
be planted out in rich soil, and well supplied with water. B Actin Pa a a heun o aias of some sober pattern 
If the roots are split through the centre, and planted out 1 oe praise es S a6 meets "cheer Very busy shifting 
for a couple of years, they will lift and force again, only Ch: mir SULCry tg i pba ye ae Roars | Brae =) 
they must have abundant supplies of water in the absence A eed te wie beak: cae . a “ =| ett Bate firml 
of rain. Fill baskets in conservatory with Achimenes, riched.to suis se Pigg We ne sls NE TR be 
Fireball Tropwolum, Ivy-leaved ‘‘Geraniums,” and other ie the Per: the ast perth fa ppb: | eat gal tied 
subjects. If the baskets are of considerable size the plants “prey Abe) xt > tg tak e which are 5 feet long, are tase 
will grow. Thickly planted and well supplied with water, SUG LUCHODS OL UTC PERCE a a e t 2) ta 
they will be effective at once, The shady part of the con- Ca pe baa ss are stale ag oa stou a well end 
servatory may be furnished with baskets filled with Ferns an ; ec Pott a aft en beer a * f tended ae torees 
and Asparagus plumosus and tenuissimus, which have been Prool.” + ovle 4 & JOU. O b caster sed 1 t 3 hy 
started in warmer houses. Plant out Arum Lilies in When aT sy whey oe we ge ic eee pi | 
trenches where they can be easily watered. Tuberous Mratents han aia t Hafiy forced Wilts fawem ana 
Begonias will be a leading feature now. In large houses “ai y ble Potted ot copie. actniaas means: 
Fuchsias planted in the borders will be very effective, = nays te hot bed to cs oats Thinned pin 
and may either be trained against walls or pillars, or tuEned 10 hOt-bento eneourare En . black G P' 
grown as bushes, the central shoot tied to a stout mm PH aeer niigorssis = aL xs cand ty | 
stake. As no fires will be required now, it will be as well than the anburgn w. . * pyrene iti 
to run the water out of the apparatus, and have the so have apa blero pen ‘Tady 
furnace thoroughly cleared out. Night air will be beneficial hese are follow I ESS hee ’ ’ y 
to the plants in the conservatory. 












































































































































Fruit Garden. 


Immediately after the Grapes are thinned is the best 
time to dress the bordera with quick-acting stimulants. 
Very often a mixture of several kinds is more profitable 
than one alone. A manure that may produce good results 
one season may not dosothe next. Those who have never 
tried 2 mixture of the Patent Silicate and Ichthemic guano 
may do so with advantage. Use two in weight of the 
Silicate to one of guano. Give a pound to the square yard 
now, and another dressing of the same quantity in a 
month or six weeks’ time. Peaches, if heavily cropped, 
will pay for similar treatment. Regulate the young wood 
of both Peaches and Vines promptly. There should be 
very little to clear up in the vinery if the stopping is done 
at the right time. The ventilation of fruit-houses will 
give less trouble now. Open the top lights just a little 
early in the morning, so that the moisture inside the house 
may not condense on the fruit, to cause scalding and 
cracking. The presence of mildew is sometimes the out- 
come of late ventilation in the morning and stagnation at 
the roots, either from drought or a sour, damp, badly- 
drained border will produce just the conditions favourable 
to mildew. If early forced Strawberries, after resting a 
time under a north wall, are planted out in -good land, 
the plants will generally produce a late crop, which will 
ripen and come in useful. 


Downe’s, Bright, sunny weather is a great help to the 
gardener; it enables him by early closing to push on 
growth without much cost for fuel, and permits of plenty 
of ventilation. Vineries and Peach houses are always 
opened a little by 6 a.m., and are closed and damped down 
before 4 p.m. Planted out more Leeks and Celery. Put 
in a few more rows of the White-seeded Scarlet Runner 
Bean. Thinned buds of Roses. Not only will the blooms 
be finer, but it will tend to keep up a better succession ; 
and this in itselfisimportant. Potted remainder of Tube- 
roses, These will be grown cool; they are wanted for 
autumn blooming. Made up another Mushroom-bed in 
the open air in a shady position under a wall, Thinned 
shoots of Peach-trees on walls, 


Stove. 

As far as possible, move the young winter-flowering stuff 
to a pit or low house, where the plants can have the benefit 
of being near the glass and yet be surrounded by a close- 
growing atmosphere. The earliest struck Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, Begonias, Thyrsacanthus, &c., will be ready 
for shifting into 5-inch pots. By giving timely liberal 
treatment nice little specimens may be had from early- 
struck cuttings. Let them grow as freely as possible 
during the early part of the summer, and then ripen the 
growth by more exposure to the soft summer atmosphere. 
To have Coleus in good colour they must be exposed to 
the full light, and be grown freely, pinching well till the 
specimen has been formed. Specimen stove plants must 
have room now to properly develop their foliage. 
Especially is this necessary with Caladiums, Alocasias, 
and other large-leaved tropical plants. Itis also equally 
necessary for the flowering subjects to have room enough. 
Gardenias which have done flowering may be moved to a 
cooler house to ripen growth, and young plants potted on, 
using good peat and loam, with sand and charcoal enough 
to insure a free passage for water. Gesneras will do best 
in a warm, close pit. These are desirable winter decora- 
tive subjects when well done. Gloxinias make a splendid 
show in a house by themselves. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Where the land is inclined to be heavy, it will be agreat 
advantage to loosen the soil between the rows of Potatos 
with the fork. This lets in the air and sunshine, and 
renders the work of moulding much easier. Finish thin- 
ning the young crops of vegetables, such as Carrots, Par- 
snips, Onions, Beet, &c. ; keep a loose surface between the 
rows. Those who took the precaution to sprinkle soot 
over the young Onions have probably escaped the attacks 
of the fly among the crops. Nitrate of soda may be used 
at the rate of 3 lb. or 4 lb. per square rod. Discontinue 
cutting Asparagus from weakly beds early in the month 
of June, but strong plants will continue to yield supplies 
till the end of the month. The best land produces the 
best flavoured Asparagus. The Asparagus produced in 
the Fens grows to a large size, but it is not equal in point 
of flavour to that produced on what is known as skirt 
land, of a more or less sandy nature. Tomatos may safely 
go outnow. We intend trying a few thousand plants in 
the open this year again, in the hope that the season will 
be favourable. A good.deal depends upon the condition 
of the plants when they are planted. It is a waste of time 
and land to plant out weakly, drawn-up plants, either 
outside or under glass. Lettuces, Turnips, French Beans, 
Peas, Scarlet Runners, Spinach, &c., planted aecording to 
requirements. E. Hoppay, 





EUONYMUSES AS CLIMBING PLANTS, 


Tur Euonymus might be made far more use of 
for covering walls and fences than is at present 
the case. The past winter has proved that the 
Euonymus, when used as a wall climber, is as 
hardy as the majority of the plants so planted, 
and few climbers that retain their foliage the 
year through cover the space more quickly. The 
green form of argenteus is, no doubt, the most 
rapid grower, as it increases in beighe 2 feet in 
one year, and sometimes more. removed a 
plant last August that had reached a height of 
16 feet in four years, and covered a space 4 feet 
wide at the same time, but this plant had a 
southern aspect, and was in good deep soil. At 
first it might strike one that August was rather 
early in the season to remove such a large plant, 
but there was no help for it. A large pole was 
placed against the wall, and the branches secured 
to it. Fortunately, the roots of all the Euony- 
mus grow in a mass, and this enabled me to get 
a large body of them together without mutilating 
many. When this wasdone the plant was taken to 
another garden two miles distant and carefully 
planted, and so well did it bear removal that it 
had made young shoots 2 inches long at the end 
of six weeks, and it has passed through the late 
winter unharmed. Euonymus latifolius varie- 
gatus is another variety that here, in the West 
of England, makes.acapital climber. The south 
front of the schoolmaster’s éottagé at Kingston 


Chrysanthemums. 

These may now go into their flowering pots, selecting 
the sizes to suit the varieties, robust growers having 9-inch 
or 10-inch pots. Others will do very well in 8-inch pots. 
We are growing about 2,000 of the best ‘‘ Japs” and 
*‘Incurves,” and a good many of them will flower in 8-inch 
per. They must have good loam. It is useless to expectthe 

est possible results when the plants are potted in inferior 
soil. This loam should be broken up with the spade, and 
enriched more or less according to its quality with old 
manure, Some growers place the turf and manure in 
alternate layers when the loam is carted in, and thus it 
gets well blended. Inaddition to themanure, which must 
not be overdone, from 1 lb. to 2 lb, of chemical or 
some other artificial should be used, and mixed freely with 
the soil just previous to potting. Ameliorating substances, 
such as soot, charcoal, wood-ashes, &c., may be used for 
special varieties. 


Fits and Frames. 

These, being no longer required for bedding plants, may 
be filled with Cucumbers, Melons, and Tomatos, A num- 
ber will probably be required for Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
and Primulas, placed in the shade. 


Work in the Town Garden. 


Should the present delightfully warm weather continue, 
a commencement may be made with the hardier bedding 
plants this week—that is, in warm and well sheltered gar- 
dens—but in case of a change to cold or wet better defer 
planting for a time. The beds may, however, be prepared 
to receive their occupants. Do not use much manure, 
except for such thingsas Verbenas, Begonias (which to do 
wellin the open must be well fed), Zinnias, Asters, &c., 
and éven for these let it be well decayed and sweet. Asa 
rule, leaf-mould is more suitable for flowering plants than 
manure, but it cannot always be obtained in quantity. 
Spent Hops in a half-decayed condition are excellent, 
being sweeter and gafer than any but well-rotted hot-bed 
manure, and-promoting in most instances a marvellously 
luxuriant growth. Dahlias, too, must have deep, rich, and 
well-worked soil if they are to do well, and a sunny position 
is also essential. Old roots may be planted out now, 
covering each with a thin layer of soil and a few inches of 
light, littery manure, which will protect the crowns from 
any frost we are likely to get now. Young plants should 
not, a8 a rule, be exposed before the first or second week 
in June, when the weather becomes warm and settled. 
These ought to be now undergoing the hardening-off 
processin cold frames. If necessary, shift them into 6-inch 
pots before planting out at once. This is the practice 
of the best growers, and has much to recommend it. 
Roots of the plant known as “ Marvel of Peru” (Mirabilis 
jalapa) may also be planted now. Though not exactly 
a choice plant, this thrives wellin town gardens, and forms 
a neat bush covered with rather pretty little blossoms. 
Carnations are beginning to push up the flower-stems, and 
should have a slight stick, and a neat, but not tight, tie of 
Raffia placed to each. It is to be hoped that in the 
course of a few years more there will be little or none of 
this kind of work to be done, for a new race of Carnations, 
having comparatively short and stiff flower-stems, able to 
carry the blooms erect without support, is now being 
gradually developed. This weakness of the stem isa great 
fault in many of our best varieties. Take the beautiful 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole, for instance—what is it unless trussed 
up tight to a tall stick ? The finest Carnation yet raised— 
Uriah Pike—is not unblemished in this respect. What a 
constitution this grand variety has, by the way! Amon 
a large collection it was the only one that was Gatouched 
by the intense frost last winter, every leaf being green and 
fresh in the spring, while all others were more or less 
browned, crippled, or killed., I. must not, close without 
reminding my readers that unless the seed of Chinese 
Primulag has been sown already, it must be done at once, 


Ventilating Fruit-house. 


This is the most important work in connection with fruit 
culture under glass now. The sunshine of the past few 
weeks has been very helpful to the fruit grower. In con- 
nection with free ventilation, it forms the stout leather 
leaves which bid defiance to red-spider, and that will stimu- 
late root actfon, and so bring -the fruit to the greatest 
possible perfection. The sun rises early in the morning 
now, and the gardener should be on the spot early in the 
morning. Ventilation should be given in fruit-houses not 
later than6a.m. <A mere crack will often suffice at first 
at the highest point of the roof ; but these openings should 
increase as the sun gains power, and then there will be no 
scalding or scorching. 


would have grown still higher had it been 
Myrtles, the contrast is very pleasing: This’ 
variety is the brightest of all those with silver 
variegation, and just the plant to light up a 
dark corner, as it quite clothes the wall. “It 


from experience that it is as well suited for the 
one as the other, as if planted against a south wall 
in good soil it will grow to a height of 8 feet in 
a few years. The hardy character of this 
pretty variegated plant is fully established, 
as it is hardier than the common Laurel, having 
come through the past winter unharmed, 
although growing ina very exposed place. The 
green form of E, radicans is, of course, equally as 
hardy. It is not of much value unless one 
wanted a hardy evergreen of a trailing habit for 
covering rockwork. The golden forms are 
evidently much more tender than the others, 
as thousands of young plants were killed last 
winter. They can only be recommended for 
walls and other sheltered positions,—J. C. C. 


Window Gardening. 


Many of the plants will be better outside now in the open 
air, keeping only the most effective in the rooms. Plants 
in full blossom and Ferns should not be exposed to the full 
glare of the sunshine. 


Outdoor Garden. 


The season for the bedding plants when at their best is 
usually a short one, and if not put out as soon as the 
weather will permit, one has to begin taking cuttings 
before the beds are full, _ The disadvantage of thick plant- 
ing in the case of ‘‘ Geraniums” is that they lose the bottom 
leaves early. Get the Verbenas, Heliotropes, Ageratuma, 
and Petunias pegged down before the growth stiffens. 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a Bassi ed later than is here indicated with equally good 
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is covered to a height of 10 feet" with it, and  ~ 
allowed to do $o- Associated as itis withthe” 


may appear strange to recommend E. radicans ~ 
variegatus ‘as a wall climber, seeing that it isr 
sometimes planted as an edging; but’I kno SAY 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


_—— 


ABOUT ROCK GARDENS. 


ALL through my life flowers haye been to me a 
wonderful source of enjoyment, have tended to 
lighten my cares, and to brighten up some of 
those dark hours which must come to us 
all, and I have gone over many a large garden 
where I am sure the owner did not get out of it 
half the enjoyment that I did. There is no part 

















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


course, one north and the other side south. The 
round is not level; but falls about two-thirds 
own, and in this, into which, of course, the 
rain runs, I have attempted to grow with some 
degree of success some moisture-loving plants, 
such as Moccasin-flower (Cypripedium specta. 
bile), Orchis foliosa, Trillium grandiflorum, &c. 
A large tree at the back of this portion of the 
rockery affords a little shade, but otherwise it is 
all fully exposed to the sun. Some people 
imagine that such plants and Ferns must be 











Portion of a Yorkshire rock garden, Elmet, Hall, Leeds. 


of my garden that gives me greater enjoyment 
in the earlier months of the year than the 
rockery, and for the benefit of those who 
may be similarly situated I will now describe 
it and the aspect it now presents at the 
latter end of May. Many things have passed 
away, and many more have to come on, but I 
shall confine myself to things at present in 
bloom. Now, first, as to the rockery itself, | It 
is somewhere about 90 feet long by 6 feet, and 
faces east and west; at either end there is a 
slight turn round of about 6 feet, facing, of 


grown in the shade, There can be no greater 
mistake, and those who have seen some of our 
alpine gems growing in their native habitats 
know how brilliant in sunlight they are for 
some months of the year, so that tourists going 
up to ‘Le Jardin” at Chamounix come back 
with their faces bronzed like a berry, and, in 
fact, the rockery ought to be well exposed, 
giving aspects of differing characters. The'stone 
mostly used in its formation is Kentish rag, 
which is a sort of limestone, and the soil is a 
sandy loam. Of course, where it is necessary I 









fill some spaces with composts suitable to the 
plants. As the rockery has now been made for 
some years, Moss has grown over the stones ; 
they have become discoloured, and so look much 
better than when it was first made. 

With these preliminary observations, let me 
describe the rockery at the present time. At 
the northern end I have found the return piece 
facing north an excellent place for Primroses— 
#.€., species ; these are going by, but I havesome 
fine plants of an allied species, Ramondia 
pyrenaica, which will soon show its delicate, 
almost Solanum-like flowers. Ramondia pyre- 
naica is planted under the shelter of a high 
stone, which protects it from the sun, it being 
found in the Pyrenees on the face of rocks facing 
the north. Beneath this I have had a lovely 
patch of Gentianaverna. Just above this on the 
highest part of the rockery is a good plant of 
Diplopappus with its bright golden foliage, while 
the corner of the rockery is covered with a large 
clump of Phlox setacea. Two or three feet 
further on is a good plant of Phlox stellaria, and 
as this has a pendent habit, I have placed it 
on the top ofa large stone, over which it falls. 
It is very white and very free. Here, also, is 
the charming little Silene alpina, with its star- 
like flowers of purest white, and Lychnis dioica . 
also a plant of the giant Thrift (Armeria cepha- 
lotes), This I have had to reduce in size, as it 
had overgrown its neighbours. A little further 
down I have a most delightful bit of Phlox 
setacea, of a rich lavender colour, with as its 
neighbour on one side a large plant of Iberis 
cordifolia, and on the other is a nice plant of P. 
Nelsoni, pure white, and at thetopofthe rockery 
a plant of the Fumitory. Not far from these also 
is a clump of the very bright orange Erigeron 
aurantiacus, Here, too, I have a nice plant of 
Androsace villosa, much more free-flowering and 
quite as pretty as A. sarmentosa. Of this latter I 
have a large piece—that is, large for me—I 
should think 3 feet by 2 feet; but I have found 
that as it spreads it loses vigour in the centre of 
the plant and the rosettes do not flower, while 
at the edges they seem to do so freely. It does 
not, as I found some of the Saxifrages do, die off 
at the centre, but only becomes weakly. Does 
it require replanting? I now come to the lower 
part of the rockery. Here I have just before me 
now a grand batch of Aubrietia greeca var. 
Ingrami. It is about 1 yard square, and nothing 
can exceed its beauty when in flower. I cut it 
away every year, but it soon fills up its place. 
Although it takes up rather too large a 
portion of my small rockery, yet I cannot bear to 
lessen its dimensions, _ 

In the lowest portion and somewhat shaded, 
as I have already said, where I grow my Cypri- 
pedium spectabile and other plants that love 
moisture, I have at present fine plants of Dode- 
catheon Meadia, and just on the other side of 
the walk a small plant of the white variety alba. 
Here also are Geum montanum, with its bright 
yellow flowers, and that most charming of all 
Saxifragas, 8. Wallacei, which will soon form a 
large patch of the most snowy whiteness, and 
with the yellow of Viola cornuta form a pretty 
bit of colouring. On the piece that rises up 
from this to the south end of the rockery I have 
now the following plants in flower : Omphalodes 
Lucilie, very charming in its colouring, a pale 
silvery blue, but I have found it somewhat dis- 
appointing in thesmallness of its trusses, which do 
not contain more than four or five in flower at one 
time ; nor has it increased very much with me in 
size of plant, remaining much the same as it has 
been for some years. Here also is a large piece 
of Androsace sarmentosa, to which I have already 
alluded ; ‘also plants of the very beautiful 
Anemone palmata, both in its yellow and white 
forms. This is one of the most delightful species 
of a very charming family. I have also here a 
plant of the rose-coloured Aubrietia, A. Leicht- 
lini. It is of a very beautiful rose colour, and 
forms a delightful contrast. Creeping along on 
the stones which form the edge of the rockery, 
there is the pretty little Gypsophila repens, 
with its clear white flowers, while at the ex- 
treme end there is a good plant of Onosma 
taurica. 

The back of the rockery I have left alone. 
Here Rock Roses have seeded and formed masses 
of various shades of colour from cream to scarlet. 
Here that insinuating fellow, Anemone sylves- 
tris, has established itself after being rooted out 
from the rockery itself where it was overrunning 
everything. Here Myosotis dissitiflora forms a 
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166 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. May 25, 1895 
vigorous and bright yellow in colour, one of 
the most distinct and beautiful Tulips of its 
class. Golden Eagle is getting more popular 
for making bold beds each year, and it deserves 
the flowers being large, 
dge to the pointed 
Golden Beauty is of a deep self- 
very different to another desir- 
alled Picotee, in which the segments 
and edged with 


mass of lovely blue, and even Anemone apennina 
has travelled into this tangled mass, and I am 
sure that many persons would esteem this as not 
the least pleasing part of the rockery. 

The illustration shows part of the rock gar- 
den at Elmet Hall, Leeds. This indicates how 
delightful a good rock garden may be made 

































when well planted with the many beautiful | y 


things from other countries that are hardy in 
Britain. D. 





TULIPS. 


Facu year the love for garden Tulips increases, 
and it is not alone the cottage plot that now 
boasts its flaming masses of the splendid Ges- 
neriana, a Tulip that rises far above its fellows 
in grace, colour, and vigour. Growers for mar- 
ket are thinking more of this class of bulbs that 
bloom at a season when no glut occurs. The 
Daffodils are practically over, and the garden is 
made brilliant with the many late kinds, offering 
a charming and interesting series of colours, from 
white to deepest crimson. I hope that the in- 
terest shown in the late Tulips will not decline. 
The bulbs grow toas great perfection in England 
as in any other country, and when in bold 
masses, each bed planted with one kind, a picture 
of colour is obtained—brighter and richer than 
anything else in its season can supply. The 
broad beds in Mr. Walker’s grounds at Ham, or 
in Mr. Barr’s nursery at Long Ditton, are 
evidence of the striking character of Gesner’s 
Tulip when well planted in suitable soil. 
Oae has been a little frightened, perhaps, by 
a disease that has attacked the Tulip, but no- 
thing alarming has occurred, the best way of 
dealing with unhealthy bulbs being to get rid of 
them. The late Tulips (see cut on p. 167) must 
be planted in quantity. That isthe point I wish 
to urge, not a miserable flecking, so to say, 
here and there, but broad masses to make telling 
groups and beds of colour. First and most 
important is Gesner’s Tulip, and many forms 
may be obtained now in good nurseries, the 
growing love for the flowers cheapening the 
bulbs. No attempt here is made to classify 
them. The Tulips are considerably mixed up, 
due partly to their variable character and the 
garden names given to mere forms of species. 
Fortunately, however, catalogues are consistent, 
and one may be certain of getting the true kind, 
Before growing any other Tulips commence 
first of all with the late kinds, those that make 
the garden bright with colour in May, flowering 
depending in a great measure on the weather. 
One of the earliest of all is Tulipa Greigi (see 
cut), which I should not plant largely, but a bed 
of it on the outskirts of the lawn, or a few clumps 
in the border are brilliant. It is showy and 
variable, displaying almost a self-yellow tone, 
then bright carmine and crimson, the flowers 
very large, goblet-shaped, and the leaves con- 
spicuously barred with chocolate on a glaucous 


ground. I have seen the various forms given 


distinctive names, but in such a variable flower 
as the Tulip this is surely a mistake. 

Two splendid kinds are fulgens and elegans, 
particularly the former, which is a form of T. 


Gesneriana. It has that graceful aspect charac- 
teristic of the race, the flowers very rich crim- 
son, and produced on tall scapes. This looks 
remarkably well in a small bed, especially if this 
be carpeted with some plant like the White 
Rock Cress (Arabis albida), Stonecrops, or 
Iberis, just to hide the bare surface of the soil. 
T. macrospeila is the form so largely planted in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. Itis one of the most 
sweetly scented of all Tulips, its flowers bright 
carmine in colour, large, and remarkably hand- 
some. T. G. spathulata is another very fine 
late Tulip, found wild in Italy, and a superb 
kind for beds. Its flowers are very large, more 
so than in the type, and bright red, enriched 
with an almost black blotch at the base of the 
segments. Another name for it is T. G. vera, 
under which it is given in some catalogues. 
Elegans is a charming Tulip, conspicuous for 
its graceful flowers, the deep crimson segments 
tapering gradually to the apex, where they dis- 


tinctly reflex. 


Three very fine varieties with flowers of 
yellow shades are T, retroflexa, Golden Beauty, 
and Golden Eagle. The first of the three has a 
touch of T. acuminata, better known perhaps as 
T. cornuta, the narrow segments tapering to 
quite a point, and suggesting such relationship. 
It is a very beautiful hybrid, tall, graceful, and 







































































to be planted freely, 
yellow, and 
segments. 
ellow colour, 
able Tulip c 
are white, recurved gracefully, 
soft rose. 


The Tulips described are 
in each colour only one kin 
the great point being to select jus 
finest in their particular shade. 
but a bed of it I once saw was 
s petals are too long and thin 
to create a display. One seems to trace the in- 
fluence of this remarkably distinct species on 
several of the garden Tulips, elegans and so 
forth, also the strange ‘‘ Parrots,” which ma 
a blaze of vivid hues when in perfection. 
viridiflora is useful for variety. 
flowers are very quietly, but pleasingly coloured, 
set off with an edge of yellow to the 
The late-flowering Tulips, 
unrepresented in gardens, 


with a crimson e 


uite sufficient, and 
is really required, 
t a few of the 
T. acuminata 
is very curious, 
not effective ; it 


should be made good 


The so-called florists’ varieties are of quaint 
but they must not be planted in the 


same way as the self kinds. The byblcemens, 





The Turkestan Tulip (Tulipa Greigi). 


bizarres, and allied sections should be used in 
the border, where their colours are. interesting, 
but not effective. It is effect that must be aimed 
at in the garden, something that will tell and 
impart colour and rich beauty. 

It would be extremely interesting to know the 
exact origin of the Parrot Tulips, which are 
worth planting freely in beds or in places where 
some tufted or creeping plant surfaces the soil 
to prevent the bold flowers getting splashed by 
Their heavy character is a fault in some 
ut one must admire the glorious series 
of colours distributed on the 
I remember seeing a bed of bulbs 
and nothing could have 
picture—a picture of 


curiously shaped 


over 100 yards long, 
produced a more striking 
ellow, crimson, and many other shades. There 
1 named kinds, but mixtures are 
cheaper, supplying many brilliant flowers. Of 
the named varieties, Amiral de Constantinople 
is one of the best, the flowers red, with a touch 
of orange towards the apex of the segment, 
Crimson Beauty, deep crimson, and Large 
Yellow are both handsome forms. 
Tulips are form3 doubtless of T. Gesneriana, 
influenced probably | by 
T. cornuta and other kinds. The dwarf Tulips, 
as T. australis, are most useful for planting on 
rockeries; the growth is dwarfer and smaller 
than in the case of the Gesner type, delicate in 
aspect and colour in many cases. 


The Parrot 


such a species. as 
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SUBURBAN AND VILLA GARDENS. 


Tuav a little more forethought when laying out 
the above would be well repaid, I think none of 
my readers will doubt. With a larger garden 
we naturally consider how it can be laid out to 
the best advantage, but it is even more neces- 
sary in the case of that small piece of soil 
allotted to the majority of our suburban and 
villa residences. Taste and judgment will 
make even these small spots a thing of beauty 
and pleasure more or less throughout the year. 
Let us first of all consider the 

Som. It is a great loss to the incoming tenant 
when the builder makes a practice of selling the 
turf or shallow top-spit of soil before building, and 
such is far too general. Surely they do encugh 
harm as regards our future garden without 
robbing it of its chief natural value? The worst 
of the soil from cellars and foundations around 
the building is used, and practically replaces the 
good surface soil with a wretched mixture of 
bad subsoil, broken bricks, chips of wood, and 
general builders’ rubbish. Later on the sur- 
face is made to looka little respectable, and one 
is expected to grow plants of many kinds and 
varied requirements in this utterly unsuitable 
compost. The excessive tramp ing in’ all 
weathers is, in itself, enough to ruin many 
soils. No wonder then, that so many com- 
plain of the results, and often unduly blame 
the florist or nurseryman from whom their 
stock of plants was secured. These might 
have been strong and healthy in every way, 
but when removed from suitable soil to 
one so completely different, we should 
rather wonder at their accommodating them- 
selves to the change so well as many do. 
Where the builder plants a few subjects 
with the faint idea of imparting a more 
furnished look, too often the cheapest plants 
are got without the least regard to their suit- 
ability when grown up. Surplus stock,’ also 
those that have been growing thickly in nursery 
lines, and which should have been transplanted 
two or three seasons earlier, and are con- 
sequently in very poor condition for such uncon- 
genial surroundings, are too often bought up 
by the speculating builder. 

As regards laying out, first of all, where 
possible, stipulate that the top soil shall be 
removed and stacked ready for use after the 
builders have finished. If too late for this, 
then closely examine such soil as you possess, 
and add to or remove as seems necessary. If 
naturally stiff and wet we must drain ; but 
before doing so I would ascertain the nature of 
thesubsoil by deep digging in more than onespot. 
We can thus judge whether more or less drainage 
should be used. It is easy to overdrain. 

WALKS are never hurt by a good drain in the 
centre, or a small one upon each side. Much of - 
the lasting efficiency of a drain depends upon 
how it is laid. See that a fair amount of coarse 
rubble is laid over the pipes. To place soil 
directly upon these is utter folly, and the pipes 
are all too soon fouled with loam, &c. A good 
and dry walk is of great importance. When 
planting let us take due note of the object. aimed 
at, and how high and large our plants will grow 
by the time they come to perfection, Too many 
tall and widely-spreading plants will soon 
overcrowd and spoil a small garden. I fear 
that there is a great tendency towards uni- 
formity or repetition in design and arrangement. 
Geometrical designs and beds do not show to 
advantage in small gardens. Do we want our 
garden for beauty or use? I take it that such 
gardens as we are now discussing are mainly 
intended as a pleasing adjanct to the dwelling 
rather than for the production of a few vegetables. 
We may. have fruit in many cases, as these are 
charming in bloom and_ while bearing their 
crop. Let us lay out our beds in such a way as 
will impart the most extensive appearance to 
the small plot of ground. A small lawn, a few 
flowering shrubs, good walks, and a variety, of 
flowers in the borders will be far better than 
following out those elaborate designs which are 
so easily spoilt by the failure of any one 
subject. 

Purchase your plants from local meu, as far 
as possible. In the majority of cases the 
plants thrive much better than when introduced 
from the purer country air, The latter 
may have a very pleasing appearance at 
first; but whereas these will often fail to keep 
healthy and grow satisfactorily, those from a. 
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focal man will improve with good and generous 
treatment. It is not a good plan to purchase 
large plants with a view to immediate effect, as 
a small and healthy specimen will grow to its 
place and accommodate itself to the surround- 
ings. If the soil is fresh to the class of plant 
you are attempting to grow, do not add man- 
ures. ar better wait until such are really 
needed. Nor is it wise to attempt those sub- 
jects one seldom sees in a happy and flourishing 
condition in or near totowns. ‘There are ample 
to choose from among those that have proved 
themselves suitable, and it is a good plan to 
look around the district and take our hints from 
those plants seen to thrive. See that the best is 
made of your soil, choose with thought, plant 
carefully, and it is not difficult to vastly 
improve upon many of our suburban gardens, 


valde 
peseviel ete ten ftrsty ot rene: 


TUFTED PANSIES. 


I wave always found these come through the 
winter exeeptionally well; indeed, they are 
regarded as among the hardiest of plants. I 
seldom let them stand more than the one season, 
not that old plants are tender, but they are 
apt to get ragged early in their second summer, 
and they certainly do not throw such fine flowers 
as younger plants. Cuttings are inserted the 
last week in July, or first in August, in a 
light compost, consisting mainly of leaf-soil and 
road sand; they get a thorough soaking of water 
and are shaded for a few days if the weather is 
hot and dry, They are always planted out in 
autumn about the end of October where they 
are to flower another season, and it is very 
seldom that any filling up is required in the 
spring. ‘They have come safely through wet, 
mild winters, and also through exceptional 
cold with the glass nearly down to zero for 
three successive nights. I do not grow many 
varieties, possibly a dozen, but although 
the collection is small as to variety, it is fairly 
representative, embracing several very good 
things in the white, mauve, purple, and yellow 
shades, 

If any new introductions show signs of a tender 
constitution they certainly are hardly worth 
having. It is not desirable that such a hardy 
family should include certain members requiring 
winter protection, Reference made in a recent 
note as to the striped and blotched varieties, 
only reflects, I think, the general opinion of all 
lovers of the Tufted Pansy—viz., that it is not 
desirable to increase the number of such uncer- 
tain shades. A variety I have called Vernon 
Lee represents another type of flower having 
distinct colours respectively on top and bottom 
petals ; this again is nothing like so effective in 
a mass as the selfs. There are some fancies in 
which one colour is pronounced and well 
defined, monopolising by far the greater part of 
the flower, predominating over the other shade 
so thoroughly and harmonising so well with it, 
that one is bound to admire them. Such are 
White Duchess in the light, and Mrs. Bellamy 
in the purple shades, beautiful flowers when 
examined individually and very fine in a mass. 
I should like tosee a small flower garden planted 
almost exclusively with these Tufted Pansies, 
shading them down in the respective beds from 
the central point of the garden, A few nice 
specimen Fuchsiasand Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
also a few rather tall, fine-foliaged plants, might 
be used here and there to relieve the flat surface. 


a be 
no hose toa din! 


Green Carnations.—Green Carnations 
can be obtained by plunging a white Carnation 
in a solution of a dye termed by chemists mala- 
chite-green, commonly called ‘green carbonate 
of copper. The stems should be cut to allow the 
liquid to enter quickly. The dye finds its way 
into the petals by capillary attraction. If the 
white Carnation be immersed in the liquid about 
twelve hours it will be well coloured with 
green. It should not stand in the liquid longer 
than the time stated or it may become too dark. 
—Currous. ‘ 


When to cut Daffodils.—Unless Daffo- 
dils are required at once for decorations, the 
best time to cut them is when the buds are just 
bursting, and not when they are fully out. I 
have several of the late Poet’s Narcissus that 
have been gathered in this way. After a few 
days they opened in full freshness and beauty, 


the clear orange centre with the scarlet rim 
showing up well. As a rule, Daffodils very 
quickly fade (especially in the hot sun we have 
had lately), the brightly-coloured eye gets 
quite pale, and the flowers do not last long. 
If cut in the way I have mentioned they will 
retain their freshness much longer, and be more 


perfect in shape and colour, As the season for | 
Daffodils is now nearly over, it is too late for | 


many to profit by this advice, but it will be 
found useful for another year.—F. 


Good colours amongst Auriculas.— 
Though there are so many beautiful colours 
among the numerous varieties of Auriculas, 
somehow the dowdy, washed-out tints are still 
seen, but I am glad to say not so often as 
formerly, Those who care for these charming, 
old-fashioned border flowers should get the 
colours as clear as possible. If the plants are 
grown from seeds, reject all those dull, muddy 
shades as soon as the flowers open, keeping 
those that have bold flowers with a good body 
or centre colour, There is nothing so effective 
in the garden as these bright distinct selfs. Any 
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off the plant does not suffer ; nor does it object 
to a town life, as shown by the ready way it 
grows in suburban gardens, often in very poor 
soil. For a good, quick-growing, brightly- 
coloured edging I know nothing so fine as this, 
which may be purchased at any good nursery. 
—F, 


Tufted Pansies (Violas).—Considerable 
advance is being made in the form, colour, and 
habit of the Tufted Pansy. The aim of the 
raiser seems to be to introduce chiefly those 
kinds which are free from the dark rays in the 
centre of the flower, usually seen in most of the 
older varieties. The varieties Sylvia and 
Violetta are the forerunners of this desirable 
form, and already many fine additions have 
been made. The form is very good, and the 
capital tufted habit most desirable. The colours, 
too, are becoming more varied, and we may thus 
hope in the course of a few seasons to see a 
greater interest in this simple yet most useful 
flower. For suburban gardens there are very 
few subjects to equal the Tufted Pansy. The 
period of flowering extends over such a long 


SSS SSS 


A group of late-flowering or May Tulips. (See page 166.) 


of the following colours are handsome amongst 
the quaint border Auriculas—rich purple, 
sapphire, pink, or bright crimson. The prettiest 
that I have yet seen this season were of a lovely 
cerise, almost crimson shade, and in a large bed 
were very charming. As these are not hard to 
get there is no reason that those who cultivate 
them should not have a series of splendid 
colours, as Auriculas are easily raised from seed 
sown now in a shady border, or if very choice, 
in a shallow pan, and placed in a cold frame, 


A good edging plant (Dactylis glomerata 
variegata).—Of variegated edging plants this 
Dactylis is the finest. It grows with great 
rapidity, and will need constant dividing, which 
can be done at almost any season. It has long, 
narrow leaves that are brightly variegated with 
white, hence the name “ Variegated Grass,” not 
spotty and diseased-looking as so many varie- 
gated things are. It is very hardy, and every 
bit grows well. Some that I have are growing 
quite as luxuriantly as last year, unharmed by 
the severe winter frosts. The only fault that 
can be found with it is that it grows almost too 
luxuriantly. But even when the leaves are cut 





time, and a large collection correctly named 
may be had for a comparatively small sum.— 
D. B. CRANE. 

Some good Carnations.—The pretty 
pink-flowered Carnation Mlle. Terese Franco is 
the best of this eolour for winter, and it is also 
very free in growth and easily propagated. 
What amateurs want is varieties of Carnations 
with bright and decided colours for winter 
flowering, also such as are easy to grow. Fora 
pink or rosy-pink variety I know of none to 
surpass this. I had it from Italy, where I 
believe it was raised. It has been renamed in 
England Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, and it 
says much for the beauty of this variety that it 
has been certificated under both names. In 
rose or rose-pink this and Miss Joliffe are 
certainly the best. Mrs. Llewelyn is also a 
distinct clear rose with larger flowers than 
either. The best white varieties are Mme. 
Carle and Mrs. Moore. The best scarlet is 
Winter Cheer.—J. 


Iris Mmo. Chereau.—tThis variety is worth a place 
in the smallest collection, the flowers not large, but very 
pleasing and distinct in colour—white, feathered with 
delicate violet. It is the Iris grown so largely for the 


| market. 
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PLANTS IN THE SCILLY ISLES. 


So much has been written about Daffodils 
in the Scilly Isles, those favoured spots for early 
flowers, that we need not refer to the Narcissi 
industry here, but doubtless our readers will be 
interested in the accompanying illustration of 
the American Agave, which is quite hardy here, 
those represented being young ones. In these 
Isles the plants grow with great rapidity and 
the flower-spike branches at the top in a can- 
delabrum-like fashion. When in full bloom they 
present a fine picture. In the Garden, May 18th, 
““S. W. F.” has some interesting notes about 
spring-flowering shrubs at Scilly. He says :— 

‘« Although spring is certainly not the period 
of the year when the gardens of Tresco Abbey, 
in the ica of Scilly, show their greatest beauty, 
the evidences of the equable climate are, per- 
haps, more apparent at that time, especially 
after the bitter winter experienced on the main- 
land, than later in the season. On April 15 
Edwardsia macrophylla, grown almost to tree 
size, was covered with its pendulous yellow 
flowers. Cordyline indivisa—not the Cordyline 
indivisa generally held to be identical with 
Draczena indivisa, but a species having sword- 
shaped leaves 4 inches broad—was flowering 
for the first time, the cluster hanging by the 
side of the stem after the manner of the bunch 
of a fruiting Banana, the individual flower- 
spikes, which are numerous and finger-shaped, 
being of a yellow and_bluish-black colour. 
Senecio Fosteri, in large bushes 12 feet high, in 
profuse flower was a striking sight, while the 
following shrubs were also in bloom : Boronia 
tetrandra, B. heterophylla, 
Pimelea decussata, andseveral 
Correas, of which C. cardinalis 
had been blooming through- 
out the winter, Banksia ser- 
ratifolia, Eriostemon buxi- 
folium, Anopterus glandulosa 
and the Tasmanian Pepper- 
bush, the scarlet Thistle (Ery- 
throlzenaconspicua) also show- 
ing many heads of brilliant 
flowers. |Berberis Darwini, 
the white Broom and Poly- 
gala, as well as various Rho- 
dodendrons and Australian 
Wattles also brightened the 
gardens. Fourcroyalongeva, 
of which there are a large 
number at Tresco, had started 
throwing up its gigantic 
flower-spike, one of the latter 
having in former yearsreached 
the height of 25 feet. On 
garden flowers in bloom I 
will not touch, except to say 
that a very beautiful effect was afforded by 
masses of Lithospermum prostratum, which, 
covered with their Gentian-blue flowers, infor- 
mally outlined the verge of a border. Muhlen- 
beckia complexa flourishes like a weed in the 
gardens, garlanding trees with its graceful 
festoons and covering a hedge 10 feet high with 
its wiry stems and minute foliage. The Abbey 
gardens havesuffered but little from the effects 
of the past winter (the greatest amount of frost 
registered being 5 degs.), which has left a very 
different legacy to that of the disastrous winter 
of 1893-94, when several of the giant Tree-Ferns 
were lost, as well as a splendid specimen of 
Seaforthia elegans. 








443.—Seeds for cold climate.—You had 
better make a bed of fine sandy soil and put a 
frame over, as'there is always a risk in sowing 
small seeds in the open ground. You ought not 
to lose a day in sowing the seed, as it is impor- 
tant to have strong plants. Perennial Poppies, 
Carnations, and Pyrethrums are the first that 
should be dealt with. The Pansy seed may be 
sown about the middle of July. If you refer to 
the annual Sunflowers, the seed must be sown 
every year early in the spring. As you are late 
in the season in starting you must treat the 
perennials liberally or they will not«flower very 
strongly next year. Keep the bed of soil in which 
they are sown regularly moist, and when the 
plants are large enough prick them out into good 
ground and shade and water when necessary. In 
your case the second week in October is not a day 
too early to get the plants set out where they are 
to flower, and be sure to lift them with all the 
rots possible and plant them with the greatest 





‘care. You will find Sweet Williams and 
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Canterbury Bells equally as attractive as those 
youname. These require the same treatment. 
—J. C.C. 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ad 


Varieties of Chrysanthemums. — 
Would Mr. Molyneux please to advise as to 
the management of the following Chrysanthe- 
mums. I have several of each of the following 
varieties, half of which I want as cut-backs for 
decoration, the others to grow on for exhibition 
blooms: Chas. Davis, Niveus, Mme. C. Molin, 
Mrs. C. Capaiant, President Borel, Mrs. D. 
Ward, Mrs. C. H. Payne, Prefect Robert, Mme. 
Calvat, Mdlle. T. Rey, G. C. Schawbe, C. 
Shrimpton, W. Seward, Primrose League, 
Duke of York, Eda Prass, Alberic Lunden, 
Sunflower, Stanstead White, Mdlle. M. Hoste, 
Elmer D. Smith, Mrs. E. D. Adams, Mme. 
Edouard Rey.—A. E. P. 


* * The following varieties of ‘‘ Mr, Palmer’s” 
list I advise for exhibition bleom, and the 
remainder for decoration: Charles Davies, 
Niveus, Mrs. C. H. Payne, Mdlle. Thérése Rey, 
G. C. Schwabe, Duke of York, Primrose League, 
Inter-Ocean, Eda Prass, Mdlle. Marie Hoste, 
Mrs. E. D. Adams, and Mme. Edouard Rey. 
The plants for this purpose should be shifted 
into larger pots as required, using fairly rich 
soil, until they are finally in pots 9 inches ia 
diameter. Stand the plants in an open, 
sunny position out-of-doors, the pots resting 
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| August, or it may be early in September. Keep 


all the branches neatly and securely tied to 
prevent their breaking by wind or other causes. 
Four stakes thrust into the pot near the outside 
in an outward slanting direction will afford a 
ready means of securing the branches if pieces 
of raffia are wound around each stake, thus en- 
circling the branches.—E, MoLyNrEux. 


Chrysanthemums outdoors.—Now is 
the time to plant Chrysanthemums outdoors ; 
but in doing so, be persuaded to plant only 
those varieties that are termed ‘‘early flower- 
ing.” By deciding to confine the planting to 
this particular section disappointment in the 
autumn may be avoided, and a profusion of 
blossoms, extending over a considerable period, 
will reward the cultivator. A list of the best 
kinds was recently given, and each variety may 
be depended upon to produce its blossoms within 
the period when they may be termed early.— 
D. B. CRANE. 





Remedy for wireworm ( WV. Veness).— 
Your land was much infested with wireworm 
before being turned in, and should at that time 
have been heavily dressed with lime—that is, 
quicklime. It often happens with ground newly 
dug the first season that the pests are living upon 
the roots of the Grass. These in time, however, 
decaying, they pounce upon the crops the next 
season. Winter is the best time to settle the 
enemy. You may prevent their attacks for a 
time by strong solutions of paraffin, but there is 
no better exterminator than fresh gas-lime 
spread freely over the surface 
in the early autumn. Dig it 
in in November, and stir the 
surface frequently by forking 
during the winter in favour- 
able weather. The lime forces 
the worms to the surface, and 
birds and the weather destroy 
them. Any spare ground you 
may have now give a light 
dressing of gas-lime to (not 
much, as it is fatal to tender 
roots). Dig in and sow or 
plant, but use it freely in a 
few months’ time. Do not 
use much animal manures next 
season, but rely upon quick- 
acting fertilisers, such as fish- 
manure or guano and liquid- 
manure, and you will get good 





American Agaves in the Scilly Isles. 


on boards, tiles, or a thick bed of coal- | 


ashes to prevent worms entering the pots. 
Abundant space must be given them so that a 
strong, robust growth may be assured. Plants 
with weak stems and delicate foliage, brought 
about by overcrowding, cannot be satisfactory. 
Place a neat stake to each, making secure the 
growth as fast as itis made, Allow the plants 


to grow uninterruptedly until the first or | 
This is the result of a | 


natural break is made. 
flower-bud forming in the joint of growth, 


which causes a temporary check to progress. In | 


a few days shoots will push from the nodes 
below the bud. Remove the latter and select 
three of the strongest shoots, these being 
generally found nearest the apex. Remove all 
others with a view of concentrating the whole 
energy of the plant into the three selected 
roots. These will in time each give a bloom, 
that being the number each plant is allowed to 
carry to give the best results. Mr. Palmer 
says he requires the remainder for growing on the 
cut-back system for decoration. _ For the latter 
purpose the best method to adopt is what is 
best known as the bush method of culture. The 
cut-back system gives but a limited number of 
blooms, while the bush style of growth produces 
a large number, and whether for decoration as 
plants, or providing bloom for cutting, the bush 
plan is preferable. Top the plants at once to 
induce extra shoots to grow. Top these again 
when 5 inches of growth have been made. Each 
plant will then be furnished with at least twelve 
shoots. In due course these growths will 
increase considerably, as the plants will not 
require their branches interfering with any 
more, but be allowed to grow uninterruptedly 
until each shoot makes a natural break in 





crops. 

Weedy tennis-lawn. 
— My tennis-lawn is much 
injured by weeds, chiefly 
Dandelions. Last year and 
the year before I put on a few extra hands 
and had the weeds cut out with knives. The 
lawn was also top-dressed with some old lime 
refuse, &c., and liberally resown with tennis- 
lawn-seed. The young Grass has come away 
nicely, but the Dandelions are, I think, thicker 
than ever, and not so easily dealt with, as the 
| plants are so small. Are there any means, short 
of digging up and resowing, to combat this 
plague ?—PRIor. 


*,” Cutting out the Dandelions with knives, 
will not destroy them, as they shoot again from 
_ below if the roots are left in. The cutting off 
| process, if persisted in for several years, may 
destroy them, as no plant can live whose tops 
are continually cut off; still the process is a 
slow one. Quicker work would be made if two 
or three drops of sulphuric acid are dropped 
upon the cut surface of the root. This, again, 
is slow work, but under any circumstances it 
will take time to get rid of Dandelions on a 
lawn, unless the roots are drawn out. It is 
possible some of the young Dundelion-plants 
now coming up are seedlings, and if so it 
should be: possible to draw them out with a 
proper weeding implement. You might try a 
square yard or so with a dressing of lawn-sand. 
If the result is satisfactory the lawn may be 
dressed with it. 

437.—Propagating Pyrus japonica —You are 
not likely to strike this plant feom cuttings. Cannot-you 
ask your friehd to search out a rooted suckerand giveit you 
inthe autumn? The Pyrus frequently makesa number of 
suckers after a tree has been planted a few years. If the 
plant you refer to bears fruit; you may possibly be able to 
raise plants from seed that would furnish the same colour. 
When nurserymen cannot get rooted suckers, they graft 
the Pyrus on the Pear or Quince stock. Possibly a branch 


pegged down on the ground and covered with earth would 
form roots ina year or two.—J. ©. C. 
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COTTAGE GARDENS. 


Titoven the beauties of rural England are many 
and diverse, there are few that afford such sense 
of pleasure and restfulness as a picturesque 
cottage garden. There is no straining after 
efect, no undue exactitude in the composition 
of these little plots that come upon one accident- 
ally, as come all the sweet surprises of life, on 
rouading a turn in the village road. Some of 
them are very small, for beauty is not synony- 
mous with size ; but one sees at a glance that the 
owners love their flowers. Love and a little 
labour are all that the cottager has to give ; but, 
as with the widow’s mite, the work of his 
offering is not to be measured 
by its intrinsic value, and the 
flowers themselves evidently 
appreciate this fact, repaying 
the labourer who, after a long 
day’s work, mounts the rickety 
ladder to nail in the shoots of 
his climbing Rose, and the old 
dame who, with the help of 
her little grandson, waters the 
Pansies from the cracked earth- 
enware jug with no niggard 
hand. To hiscredit, be it said, 
it is mostly the old-fashioned 
flowers that the cottager affects. 
The old Crimson Clove, with 
its absolutely satisfying scent, 
often grows there with a 
luxuriance and hardihood un- 
known in the spacious parterres 
of the wealthy. The white 
Lily, the emblem of purity, the 
Lily of the Madonna and of the 
Annunciation— 
‘The wand-like Lily that lifted up 
Like a Menad its moonlight-coloured 
cup,” 
reserves the perfection of her 
beauty for the gardens of the 
poor, while the Rose never 
seems so happy as when gar 
landing a cottage porch, fes- 
tooning the white-washed walls 
and thatched eaves, or clamber- 
ing up the gable to the very 
chimney. 

One of the chief charms of 
the beautiful pictures afforded 
by some cottage gardens is 
that the details are few. No 
extended system of beds stocked 
with multitudinous varieties of 
plants, evidencing the care of a 
well-trained staff of gardeners, 
but a few flowers, sometimes 
only one or two sorts, growing 
unrestrainedly, and asif planted 
by Nature. 

In one garden a large Apple- 
tree in bloom stands before the 
porch. Beneath the tree a wide 
bank of Purple Iris is blossom- 
ing; the effect is perfect ; 
mothing moreis wanted. Here, 
in the time of the Roses, * It 
hastes, it wastes, the month of 
the Roses.” The walls are 
covered with the- flowers and 
buds of Réve d’Or and Maiden’s 
Blush, while a great bush of 
the old Cabbage Rose by the 

















As I write a recollection comes of a still | 


evening in early summer after a day’s rain. The 
sky was clear of clouds, and the sun sending 
level rays between the tree-trunks, as I leant 
over the gate of a cottage garden whose pro- 
prietor had gone away for the day. The moist 
air was full of the scent of double Rockets and 
Sweet Brier, on the leaves of which the rain- 
drops still glittered. The martins were flying 
to and from their nests beneath the eaves, the 
cuckoo calling in the orchard below, and the 
thrushes singing from the Elm tops. It is only 
on occasions such as this, few and far between in 





| the rush of the present day, that the presence of 
| the Soul of the World becomes an assurance. 


























HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


— 


FERNS FOR ROOMS. 


In writing of the most suitable Ferns for rooms, 

it is necessary to know the condition of the room 

for which they are intended. There are several 

greenhouse Ferns that, where well managed, 

thrive very well in rooms in which there is only 

an occasional fire, or where there is only suffi- 
cient warmth to exclude frost. It is a room in 
which a fire is kept up regularly all the winter 
that tries so many Ferns, as few of them can 
stand dry, heated air. The only two Ferns that 
TI am acquainted with that grow 
satisfactorily under such condi- 
tions are Pteris tremula and 
Asplenium flaccidum, both of 
which can be kept in fair con- 
dition for several years if they 
are well cared for in regard to 
watering, and washing them 
overhead once a week to remove 
the dust. They must, how- 
ever, have plenty of light, and 
the farther they are away from 
the fire the more healthy they 
will keep, so long as frost does 
not reach them. So many 
people spoil their Ferns by 
keeping them in dark corners, 
away from the light, and then 
say the sort is not suitable. 
The excellent condition in 
which we sometimes see the 
ordinary Maiden-hair ina room 
is proof that Ferns can be dealt 
with in that way. Ferns that 
are intended for keeping in 
rooms during winter should be 
repotted early in the summer, 
so that the pots may be well 
filled with roots before winter. 
Those who purchase Ferns for 
room decoration should not do 
so before the middle of the 
summer, as when bought in the 
spring the fronds are somewhat 
tender, and they miss the moist 
air and close confinement to 
which they have been subjected. 
Further on in the season the 
growth is harder, and the 
temperature being warmer, they 
do not miss the change of 
quarters so much. 

Ferns require much less dis- 
turbance at the roots than 
many people imagine. Directly 
a plant gets at all out of health 
they seem to think that fresh 
potting is a cure for all the ills 
the plant is liable to. That, 
however, is a mistake, as more 
often than not a reduction of 
the water supply to the roots 
is all that is necessary to re- 
store it to health. The best 
stimulant for Ferns—which 
should only be given for a few 
weeks in the summer—is a pint 
of soot placed in a bag, the 
latter being put into 2 gallons 
of water, and allowed to remain 
until the liquid is quite clear. 











gate greets the wayfarer with 
its perfume. Here a Maréchal 
Niel produces year by year 


its splendid golden blooms. Torquay. 
Here one side of a cottage 
is wreathed with odorous 
Jasmine, a Mauve Clematis threading the 
thick growth, in which the spotted fiy- 


catchers have made their nest, mingling its blue 
stars with the white clusters of the Jasmine 
flowers. In this garden a giant Lyre-flower 
(Dicentra spectabilis) grows, a good 5 feet 
through, a model of symmetry, its long racemes 
of rosy hearts (the Bleeding Heart, the cottagers 
call it) swaying with every breeze. In another 
a Wistaria rambles up to the latticed windows, 
and the White Pinks that edge the path from 
porch to wicket fill the days with fragrance, 
while clumps of Campanula grandis, both 
purple and white, and, later on, the Chimney 
Campinulas throw up tall spikes of flower 
between the Myrtle-bushes, 


Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS : Roses on a Devonshire cottage 
ILLUSTRATED from a photograph sent by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, 





In these times the decadence of thatch as aroof- 
ing material is so marked that it is a difficult 
matter to find a cottage roof where slates or 
tiles have not replaced reed, but the subject of 
the accompanying illustration lies in a village 
which, though but ten minutes’ walk from the 
station where the London express stops, is un- 
touched by innovation. The old thatched cot- 
tages, in their setting of Elm-trees and orchards, 
stand back at different angles and distances from 
the winding road, each with its little garden and 
its speciality of flowers; while in the spring the 
valley is filled with the fugitive beauty of Lilac, 





Laburnum, and Pink Thorn. 
8. W. FE. 
Torquay. 


Engraved for GARDENING 





If the plants are watered with 
this as often as they get dry, 
and during the time I have 
stated, they will make a 
stronger growth, and the fronds 
take ona greener colour, than 
on those plants which only have a yin 

. GC. 





Spanish Irises for decorations.— 
Very few plants are better for decoration than 
the Spanish Iris. There are many varieties, and 
they are equally well adapted for arrangement 
in vases or hand-baskets for room or table 
decoration. Each flower is borne on a long 
footstalk, and can easily be fixed in position 
without the aid of any artificial support. This 

ood quality is in itself a great consideration. 
he formation of the flower is so light and 
pleasing that the most inexperienced should 
have very little difficulty in producing a really 
pleasing and artistic arrangement. If the 
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flowers are fixed at the base by being plunged 
in some nice green Mogs, the effect is charming. 
A few pieces of Pteris, or any hardy Fern, may 
be used to further embellish the picture, and 
the result will beall that could be desired. ‘The 
cultivation of this Iris is very simple, the small 
bulbs being planted in the autumn, and by May 
or June the stalk, bearing one or two blossoms, 
appears, and rewards the patience of the grower 
with delightful flowers.—D. B. CRANE, 





FERNS. 


FERNS FOR CUTTING. 
Since foliage has come so much more into use 
for all kinds of decoration, many Ferns which 
were not previously grown for the purpose have 
been in demand. At the present time, with 
few exceptions, Ferns are not grown so much 
as they deserve to be. They are generally con- 
sidered too fragile and to shrivel up too soon, 
but if properly matured fronds are used, they 
will last as well as almost any other foliage. 
In using cut Fern, if it is required to last well, 
the fronds should be cut from plants which 
have been grown in a cool house, They should 





plant the plants will keep growing, but when 
all or nearly all are cut, the plants will be a 
long time before they make good fronds again. 
A. mundulum is useful where small fronds are 
required, I willadd one more Adiantum—viz., 
Williamsi, which should always be grown ina 
cool-house. Next to the Adiantums the Pterises 
are the most useful. Of serrulata there are so 
many varieties which may be regarded as equally 
useful, that it may be better to leave the selec- 
tion to individual taste. I like P. serrulata 


‘undulata, a rather dwarf variety with long 


narrow pinn®, the margins of which are undu- 
lated ; it is remarkably pretty for small vases. 
Some of the crested varieties are also very pretty, 


| as serrulata densa, the heavy tassels of which 


droop over, and are very pretty for tall vases. 
For large fronds the Chiswick variety of serru- 
lata major should be grown. P. straminea 
is a fine Fern for cutting; the fronds are light 
and last well. P. Victorie#, a pretty varie- 
gated Tern, may_ be recommended ;_ the 
fronds are light and elegant, the white linear 
marking being more distinct than in any other 
Fern. I have previously suggested that this is 
rather a delicate Fern, but I now find it will 
grow as freely as almost any of the genus. 


Several of the Davallias may be included in 




















The best Fern for cutting—Adiantum cuneatum, 


be well developed, but not old enough to shed 
their spores. I like to confine plants to mode- 
rately-sized pots. Plants with the pots full of 
roots make harder fronds. than those growing 
vigorously, and are also of a brighter shade of 
green. I believe it is owing to the light. green 
fronds lasting so much better than the darker 
ones that the fronds with a light shade are so 
much in demand. In making a selection of the 
most usefulsorts, it is hardly necessary tomention 
the ordinary Maiden-hair (Adiantum cuneatum) 
(see cut). Though still grown in larger quan- 
tities than any other Fern for cutting, it is not 
quite so popular as formerly. A. elegans super- 
sedes it for some purposes, having larger and 
more spreading fronds, with long stems. Well- 
matured fronds are also of a soft pale green. I 
find this is hardier, and will grow well where 
cuneatum will remain dormant. I noticed this 
particularly last winter. I had a quantity of 
each sort in the same house ; elegans made quite 
a good growth before cuneatum had made a 
start. A. scutum is a fine Fern for large vases 
and stands well. Lathami may also be recom- 
mended, the fronds being more drooping than 
those of scutum. A. Farleyense is now used a 
great deal, but it would be of no use unless 
grown fully exposed to the light. I may also 
mention that this should not be cut too hard ; 
if only a frond or two is taken from each 





this list. D. elegans is one of the best, as it 
grows freely and will give a good supply of 
fronds. D. Mariesi is also a good one; the 
fronds may be used in the autumn, and are very 
pretty after they have changed to a pale straw 
colour. Though deciduous, this does not 
remain dormant long, as new fronds will start 
almost before the old ones are off. The pale 
fronds of Davallia immersa are very pretty. 
To get the pale shades the plants must be 
grown suspended from the roof, where they get 
plenty of light. I once saw a fine specimen 
of this exhibited, but it had evidently been 
grown in the shade, for the fronds were deep 
green and not nearly so attractive as the soft 
pale, almost straw-coloured ones of plants grown 
close to the roof. 

Some of the Nephrolepises, such as N. pec- 
tinata, philippinensis, and tuberosa are very use- 
ful, and will give a lot offronds. For the large 
trumpet vases the fronds of some of the larger 
growing sorts, as N. davallioides furcans or the 
beautiful N. rufescens tripinnatifida, may be 
used. Onychium japonicum is a most useful 
Fern; the finely-cut fronds work in well and 
are very durable. It may be recommended for 
planting out by the side of a walk; if partly 


of useful material for decoration. The Gold and 































under the stage it will thrive well and give a lot 


Silver Gymnogrammas are useful, but do not 
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last quite so well as most of those I have 
referred to. Alstoni is one of the best, the 
bright golden surface showing up 80 well, 
Tartarea is also a favourite of mine. If well 
matured fronds of Nothoclena chrysophylia are 
cut and dried hanging up, the pinnules will 
curl up and have the appearance of tiny golden 
balls. I have used these arranged with dried 
Grasses, and the effect has been very pleasing. 
The silver variety nivea is hardly distinct 
enough in its whiteness, having rather & dirty 
appearance when dried. 

Lygodium scandens, or, more properly, 
japonicum (the Climbing Fern), is now much 
used. The fronds, if grown on strings and kept 
tied from time to time so as to keep them from 
getting twisted together, may be cut with the 
string and the latter drawn out, or sometimes 
the string is useful, especially when twining the 
fronds round basket handles or similar work. 
Though generally grown in nurseries as 
scandens, its proper name is japonicum, the 


true scandens being a much less useful Fern. 
A. 
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NOTES FROM CUMBERLAND. 


SHELTER-HOUSE.—By this name I call a 
useful construction of posts, wire-netting, and 
Russian mats I always employ in early and late 
gardening. In my northern county I have to 
deal with N.E. winds, besides treacherous 
frosts in spring and autumn, those growing 
seasons each a month shorter than in the more 
favoured south. Just now this structure is 
half full of boxes containing well-grown vege- 
tables and a quantity of early Celery plants, 
almost large enough to put in the trenches, 
besides Chrysanthemums and Calochorti. The 
mats are put on at sunset, well secured from 
high winds, and in the evening most of the 
contents are fed with the suds from the wash- 
house, diluted, and which I keep stored in an 


‘immense hogshead close at hand. No green- 


house, however well ventilated, can command 
the pure air obtained by this skeleton erection. 


CHEAP ARTIFICIAL MANURE. — For many 
years I have made a supply of good plant 
food. Fuchsias especially attain great luxu- 
riance by its application, and I never found it 
pernicious. Take pulverised oil-cake 2 parts, 
pure bone-meal one part, soot one part; @ 
stronger sort is made by the addition of pigeons’ 
or poultry-dung one part, added to the above in 
powder and thoroughly mixed. This is for 
Cannas and all plants which are remarkably 
strong feeders, also for many kinds of kitchen 
vegetables. For gardeners who live by the sea- 
side, fish-refuse, sun-dried and pounded into 
minute fragments, can be substituted with 
advantage for the poultry-dung as a lawn 
dressing and other requirements of rich feeding. 


SANDERSONIA AURANTIACA (which I de- 
scribed lately in these pages) has behaved 
oddly with me, after flowering beautifully last 
season. When the foliage died down in 
November I took the fine fleshy tubers, packed 
them in dry soil, and put them away on a shelf 
in the greenhouse. In another pan I put.all the 
newly-raised stock, about half natural size, 
from imported seed. The former have all 
withered, while the latter are plump and sound 
and shooting through the soil in the hot-bed. I 
have also sown a quantity of apparently good 
seed I gathered from the ripe capsules of the old 
lot. I have an interesting experiment before me 
in the culture of this exotic, 


CIsSAMPELOS HIMALAYANA.—This elegant low 
trailer I first saw as a pernicious undergrowth 
in the great forests of the lower ranges, where 
it strangles the rising generation of trees. The 
only survivor has been for years ina border, 
where the tuber is close to the base of the 
greenhouse wall, facing south, and its roots get 
the required warmth of the heating pipes ; the 
stems die off in the cold months, and fresh 
stems rapidly rise during summer. It is a 
miniature fac simile of our Virginian Creeper. 
I raised many from imported seeds. I should 
say it is outside, and makes a neat cover to the 
brick wall, on which it clings firmly, like 
Ampelopsis Veitchi. 

Crinums.—At present these grand flowering 
bulbs are rather expensive. As they will stand 
a low temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. in 
winter, where sunshine has occasional access, 
they can be easily grown—I mean the hybrids 
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only, CO. Moorei and C. Powelli have very hand- 
some long, shiny foliage and superb heads of 
scented flowers. Mine are very healthy in 
large pots, but as the bulbs attain great size 
they are at their best in a border of a well- 
ventilated glasshouse. ©. Powelli is throwing 
up many robust offsets, so can be easily pro- 
pagated, but C. Moorei (the more valuable) 
with its tall, erect stem, at present shows no 
sign of multiplication, They are both kept very 
wet; indeed, some of the Asiatic and African 
forms of this family are aquatics. I saw a 
Crinum in cultivation in the Cape Colony. 
After being put in a pot the same was sunk 
below the surface of a garden reservoir, 


RosEs EXTRA HARDY.—The two Roses which 
have proved invincible during our long Arctic 
wiater have been Magna Charta, that fine large 
pink flower, and the white Fairy Rose Little 
Pet, a snow-white bloom. Yearsago a nursery- 
man sent me the latter as a greenhouse kind, 
under which treatment it soon became sickly, 
and loaded with aphides, so I turned it out in 
the border, where it is always healthy and free- 
blooming. I make cuttings of this favourite 
Rose early in autumn and place on a shady 
shelf of the greenhouse, and these grow into 
strong specimens during winter. I am just 
about planting them out. 

Summer CHRysANTHEMUMS.—I am surprised 
to see the round, healthy clumps of these pretty 
decorative plants finer than ever after the 
rigorous winter. I can make the same remark 
on the condition of several other border 
subjects. 

Rosrs.—Though I clothed my numerous 
border kinds in a mantle of Bracken, and put a 
good cover of dry stable litter over the base of 
stems, nearly everyone here, also in my neigh- 
bours’ gardens too, have been cut down to the 
ground ; but most of them are now shooting up 
vigorously in our unusually warm spring sun- 
shine. On the walls not one has suffered, not 
even W. A. Richardson, but this favourite kind 
had a covering of sackcloth, as also had Gloire 
de Dijon, and they are both in fine health. At 
the same north-east corner of the house-front 
Amprlopsis Veitchi and Clematis coccinea are 
showing good buds, but I cover the roots of all 
doubtful hardy plants with coal-ashes, which 
seem to be a great protection, and over which a 
little stable litter is advantageous in hard 
winters, W. A. L. 
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HINTS ON TOMATO CULTURE. 


At this season of the year, when the sun is daily 
and rapidly gaining power, when the days grow 


longer and warmer, and there is little or no |. 


frost at night, these now favourite plants, 
whether forward or late, are advancing quickly, 
and need constant attention in the matter of 
potting them on as required, as well as in 
watering, training, and removing the lateral 
growths. Now that growth is so rapid it is 
necessary to take great care that the young 
plants do not become crowded or drawn up in 
any way, either in the boxes into which they 
were pricked off, or, if in small pots, by being 
placed too close together. 

In spite of what is sometimes said to the con- 
trary, it is also a very bad plan to starve 
Tomatos in small pots, with the idea of keeping 
them dwarf and throwing them into fruit earlier 
than usual. Over-luxuriance in growth should 
certainly be avoided, during the early stages 
particularly ; but, at the same time, the best 
plants, as well as the most and finest fruit, are 
obtained by keeping them growing on steadily 
throughout, and if they are stood on shelves 
near the glass, with all the space allowable, and 
plenty of air whenever the weather permits 
of it being safely given, the growth made 
will be as short-jointed, sturdy, and ‘hard ” 
or substantial as could possibly be desired. 
Such plants will throw the first trusses a very 
short distance from the ground—often only a 
few inches—though, of course, the numerous 
varieties differ considerably in this respect, 
some, such as Conference, the Early Evesham, 
and Ifield Gem, commencing to fruit very near 
the ground, while others, including the Perfec- 
tion type, Ham Green, Chemin Rouge, and 
Challenger, always run up more or less before 
throwing a truss, 


SOWING THE SEED. 
As regards the time of sowing the seed, many 
growers hold that January is the best month in 
the year for starting the young plants, and, 


certainly, provided there is sufficient heat at | 


command, and the atmosphere is fairly pure, a 
better time could not be given, as the amount 
of daylight and sun increase as the plants 
advance, and with fair treatment they invariably 
do well. Plants from seed sown in January, 
and kept moving on steadily from the first, 
ought to be fit to plant out towards the end of 
March, and should produce the first ripe fruits 
some time in May. Of course, some amount of 
artificial heat in the (fruiting) house is necessary 
thus early in the season, but by the middle of 
Aprilit is usually quite safe to put out sturdy 
plants in unheated houses, especially if these 
are of considerable size. Even in small ones 
the plants can be protected with inverted 
flower-pots, or the glass be covered in some way, 
on cold nights for a time. In very late or cold 
districts, as also where there is much smoke or 
fog during the winter, it is often better to wait 
until the middle or end of February before sow- 
ing, when the young seedlings have a much 
better chance of success. But the character of 
the local climate makes a good deal of difference, 
as, for instance, here, on the south coast, 
where the air is pure and genial, and sun abund- 
dant at all seasons, Tomato-seed may be safely 
sown in a very gentle warmth, or the plants be 
pricked off or potted, at any time, even in 
October, November, or December, at will. 
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St a BR RS. 
the smaller the quantity of soil they can be 
grown in the better. There is no room whatever 
for doubt that the single-stem or cordon system 
is much the best for growing Tomatos—at any 
rate, under ordinary circumstances ; though what 
may be termed the ‘‘bush ” system is adopted to 
a considerable extent about here. In this way 
fewer plants are required tofurnish a given space, 
of course, and where five or six houses of 200 feet 
to 300 feet in length and 30 feet wide have to be 
planted, this is a consideration, but when three 
or more stems are allowed to start from the 
base, the first truss or two is lost, and the crop 
thus delayed somewhat. Always ventilate as 
freely as possible, and endeavour to maintain a 
buoyant and moderately dry atmosphere in the 
Tomato-house ; but in very hot and dry weather 
a good dash with the syringe once or twice a 
day will do good, and enable the blooms to set 
better. Great attention must also be paid to 
removing all lateral growths as they appear, 
especially those that spring from the stem just 
below each truss of bloom. Never crowd the 
plants, and do not commence feeding until the 
first truss or two of fruit on each plant is set 
and swelling. Plants in pots should, as a rule, 
be stopped as soon as the points reach the roof, 
or beyond the third, fourth, or fifth truss at 
farthest, as it is almost impossible to feed them 
sufficiently to enable them to properly set and 
swell more than this, but if planted out in a 
bed or ridge, well fed up, and occasionally top- 
dressed, a plant will grow 3 yards or 4 yards, 
and set and swell every truss all the way. 

SHADE is very seldom neces- 
sary, certainly when the house 
runs north and south, as it 
should do if possible. Many of 
the large growers about here, 
however, fill their early 
vineries with plants just trans- 
ferred to the fruiting pots 
when the heat is first turned 
on, and keep them going as 
best they can, and as long as 
possible. In this way a fair 
crop of early and very profit- 
able fruit is obtained, but 
when the shade of the Vine 
leaves becomes too dense the 
Tomatos begin to go wrong, 
failing to set, or becoming 
attacked by disease, and then 
have to be thrown out. 





OUTDOOR CULTURE. 


For outdoor culture it is not 
necessary to sow the seed 












































before the middle of February, 

















Tomato Hathaway’s Excelsior. 


PLANTS FOR EARLY FRUITS. 


For very early fruiting the seed is sown the 
previous autumn, or, rather, in the late summer, 
August and the first half of September being 
probably the best period, as then the plants 
have time to become fairly strong before the 
cold weather sets in. They are usually pricked 
off and got into 3-inch or 4-inch pots as quickly 
as possible (if very forward a size or two larger 
is still better), grown as ‘‘hard” as possible, 
and wintered on shelves or a raised staging in 
avery light house in which a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. can be maintained in any 
weather. The watering must be done cautiously 
in cold weather, and as soon as the days begin 
to lengthen a little the plants are transferred 
to the fruiting pots, which should be from 
10 inches to 12 inches in diameter, or be planted 
out in beds, or in boxes filled with suitable soil. 
For early crops pots or boxes are preferable to 
the planting-out system, though good results 
are often secured by growing the plants in 
ridges of turfy soil, laid on a staging or solid ash- 
bed, and this at any season. Later on, when 
the weather becomes warm, the labour of 
watering pot plants is so great that the 
planting-out method will be found the better 
and more economical of the two ; but, curiously 
enough, in this district Tomatos appear to 
succeed better in good-sized pots than planted 
out, not being affected by the terrible 
‘* flagging ” disease nearly to such an extent as 
those planted out. This, I think, is due to a 
great extent at least to the large percentage of 
iron in the soil, which Tomatos abhor, so that 


and fine plants are often ob- 

tained, with good treatment, 

from seed sown the first week 

in March. But the more for- 
ward and strong they are when put out 
the better, not to mention the advantage 
for this purpose, of being able to bring them 
along slowly in a cool, airy atmosphere. For 
planting out, good plants in 6-inch pots, with one 
or two trusses already set or setting, are the 
best, but another good plan is to grow them in 
herring-boxes, or the like, two plants in each, 
and plant out boxes and all towards the end of 
May. Or the pots may be plunged bodily, 
sinking the rims an inch or two below the 
surface, so as to allow the roots to work out over 
them into the soil outside. Where the ground is 
already rich this is a good plan. Keep them to 
one stem, and in hot weather water as required, 
and mulch with long manure. There is always 
the risk of losing one’s outdoor crop of Tomatos 
by a wet or cold season, but on a warm aspect 
the plants usually do more or less well with 
proper care. Conference, Hackwood Park, 
Hathaway’s Excelsior (see cut), Open Air, 
Farliest of All, Main Crop, and Golden Nugget 
are some of the best kinds for planting outside. 

B. C. B., Worthing. 





444 —Tomato-leavescurling.—Thereis 
nothing to be alarmed at at all in this—in fact, 
I believe it to be a plain proof of unusual vigour 
—that is if the plants are otherwise healthy and 
free from insects. At the present time I have 
a long row planted out in a ridge along the front 
of a three-quarter span-house with south aspect 
that are growing most luxuriantly, and are 
evidently quite at home ; every one of these has 
several of the topmost leaves curled as you 
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describe, while others of the same variety in 
large pots, etc., are not curled at all. As the 
plants grow the leaves uncurl and assume a 
horizontal or drooping position, according to the 
natural habit of the variety.—B. C. R. 
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THE BEST CABBAGES. 

In notes on the best Cabbages it is necessary to 

include three distinct types—the well-flavoured 

spring Cabbages, which are so useful at this date, 


autumn Cabbage, including Coleworts and the 
late Drumhead section, a type often overlooked, 


Early York. 


and the Savoy Cabbage, a hardy Cabh=s® 
standing well into the new year if grown for 
winter use. There are other kinds, such as Red 
Cabbages, Couve ‘Tronchuda, or Portugal 
Cabbage, and Chou de Burghley, a new form, 
and, though I do not intend to go at length into 
the latter or less-known varieties, as these are 
not so suitable for amateurs, the first three are 
valuable for their easy culture and the quantity 
that may be grown on a small space. With 
regard to 

Spring Cappaces, doubtless Ellam’s Early 
Dwarf is the finest. This much resembles the 
one illustrated as Early York, and its value is 
in its earliness, its freedom from ranning, and 
its delicate flavour. For summer cropping 
Early York is superior, as it is rather later, 
and not at all strong, like some of the 
larger kinds. The Early York is also known 
as the Early Dwarf York; it is very much 
like Veitch’s Matchless, and is a fine 
spring Cabbage. To follow the varieties named 
Veitch’s Main Crop is a first rate variety, 
coming in during July and August, but this 
date may be objected to, as many may think 
Cabbages at that season not wanted when one 
has a quantity of Peas, Beans, Marrows, or 
other choice vegetables ; but much depends upon 
the supply. It will be found that Cabbages, if 
young (as they always should be) are valuable as 
a change. 


Summer CapBpacEs there are plenty to choose 


Naw - ae 


Dwarf Green Curled. 


from, but few are required, the Early Offenham 
and Reading Defiance being among the best, and 
of delicate flavour. For 


AvutumMN there is an equally wide choice, but 
the first on the list is the Rosette Colewort (see 
cut), a small tender Cabbage that is of rapid 
growth, and of as good flavour as an early spring 
variety. It is invaluable for autumn supplies, 
and is not much grown by amateurs, but it is 
one of the best, as it can be grown after a crop 
of early Potatos, the ground being cleared by 
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Christmas, and got into condition for spring 
crops. Another fine autumn Cabbage, and one 
not readily injured by frost, is the St. John’s 
Day and Christmas Drumhead, two reliable 
varieties, and noted for their long standing, good 
flavour, and hardiness. For 


Wrxter UsE the Savoys are well known, and 
of great value. Of these there are not so many 
kinds, but those illustrated are the best. Dwarf 
Green Curled requires little space, the heads 
very compact, and if the seed is not sown too 
early will resist a lot of hard weather. Many 
sow in March, with the result that the crop 
during hot weather soon becomes affected by 
green-fly or caterpillar. Sown in May and 
planted out when ready they are more hardy 
and less trouble. Drumhead (see cut) is a large 
and splendid Cabbage for late use. With me 
this variety stood the severe weather uninjured, 
and was our best green vegetable at that season. 
The heads when cooked are not so much frosted, 
and only required standing for a time in cold 
water to remove all traces of frost. There-are 
others of the Savoy type, such as Dwarf Ulm, 
Gilbert’s Universal, and De Vertias, all good, 
but not required if those named above are grown, 
ag it is not so much mere variety as good quality 
which is required. 


Couvr Try r Seakale Cabbage, is 


cultivg 
bagefneatit 

Sere spring it forms hearts with a 
small Broccoli-like centre well covered with 
leaves, and is a great addition to the autumn 
vegetables. This requires almost similar cul- 
ture to the ordinary Cabbage, and should be in 
all gardens where good vegetables are required 
from October and later. 


Cuiturn.—A few words will suffice as to cul- 
ture, and I take the early spring varieties first. 
These, such as Ellam’s or Karly York, should 
be sown thinly ; indeed, all varieties require 
thin sowing, as if crowded or starved in the 
seed-beds they never make the progress re- 
quired, or stand the winter well. I usually 
make two sowings, one about the middle of 
July, another at the end of the month, and plant 
out when ready. Usually I devote my bed just 
cleared of Spring Onions to the early Cabbage, 
as it is in good condition. I do not manure 
very heavily for this lot, as if the plants make a 
gross growth before winter they suffer badly in 
severe weather. I likeasturdy growth, and pre- 
fer to feed early in spring with liquid-manure or 
guano. ‘The varieties named are planted at 
two different periods to form a succession, and 
in different positions, in case one lot may be 
killed, and not wide apart, 18 inches between 
the rows being sufficient, and the plants 
1 foot apart. It is wes.o cut early when the 
heads are small, so that little room is required. 
In planting, select an open position, making the 
plants firm, and mould them up in winter to pro- 
tect thestems. To show how well this treatment 
preserves the plants, this season out of many 
hundreds I lost none, and by attention to thin 
sowing and early planting there is no running 
to seed. For summer crops rich ground is 
necessary and rapid growth. In planting 
summer kinds do not let them follow the same 
kind of crop, but a shallow-rooting one, and the 
ground should be rich and dug deeply. It is 
also well to clear off the stems when cut, as the 
ground is not impoverished, and I prefer to 
plant often rather than rely upon sprouts or 
young shoots. 


For autumn supplies the Colewort, such as 
the Rosette, is most useful. This sown in June 
and July, and planted out in rich land, will 
furnish a long supply. The plants take up 
little space, and are delicately flavoured. L 
plant in rows 18 inches apart, with 1 foot 
between the plants, and the latter will stand 
much frost. For December supplies and later 
the St. John’s Day and Christmas Drumhead are 
very good, and hardier than the Colewort. 
Seed should be sown in May or early June, and 
more room given than for the Coleworts. Savoys 
complete the list, and should be sown in April 
and May for early supplies ; April is best, and 
the dwarf green requires little space. Let the 
Drumhead or late kinds be at least 2 feet apart 
in the row, and 14 feet between the plants. 
Grow them in good open land, and as dwarf as 
possible from the start, as the plants are gross 
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much moisture during the 
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feeders, requiring 
summer months. 
for the latest crop. 


Lee’s Immense Hardy Cavbage 
Lettuce.—This is one of the very best Let- 
tuces for spring use—that is, for standing the 
winter—and one of the most reliable for winter 
supplies. It is excellent for autumn sowing, 
very hardy, and distinct from Hammersmith 
Hardy Green, possessing greater substance and 
larger leaves. As large Lettuces are in much 
demand, this variety will be found invaluable. 
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Drumhead. 


It was brought to my notice as superior to others 
by one of our largest growers of winter salads. 
L usually sow the seed about July 10 and again 
three weeks later, finding that the first sowing 
gives the early winter supply, whilst the latter 
fills up the void till the Lettuce sown in frames 
early in the year comes in. It is also a good 
plan to make a later sowing very thinly on a 
sheltered border, as this will often stand severe 
weather when plants of larger size are de- 
stroyed. If planted out early in the spring, they 
will furnish a supply through the latter part of 
April and in May.—G. 

A note on Seakale and Rhubarb.— 
I have classed these together as they are two 
of our most serviceable late autumn supplies, 
and at this date well repay good treatment. 
There is no better time than the present to give 
liquid-manure, so that forcing may be com- 
menced early. The plants should be gone over 
each week to remove flowers, old plants especi- 
ally, as if the main shoots are denuded of the 
flower-heads, they rapidly throw out side 
growths, which must be at once removed. One 
or two strong ones are ample to leave. Fish- 
manure given in showery weather and stirred in 
with the hoe greatly assists growth. Salt and 
soot are also valuable for the same purpose, and 
are great protectors from slugs. In light soils 
a firm treading close up to the rows is beneficial. 
The flower-stalks of Rhubarb should not be 
allowed to remain, these being cut down quite 


Rosette Colewort. 


close to the ground. Those roots required for 
early forcing well repay a good mulch of 
decayed manure. Give ample space between 
the plants, and if any are inferior to others, 
these should be marked for removal, The 
same remarks apply to mulching divided roots 
planted for permanent crops. Their growth 
will be finer next season if supplied with a 
mulch to retain moisture, Liquid-manure is 
also excellent, and may be given stronger than 
to most crops.—B, 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Emotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged Demy 8vo, Unen boards, price 128, ; well bound in 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 
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effects. Let them try again. There is no reason 
whatever why a second trial should not be satis- 
factory. I know of several brave old trees which 
have flourished for many years quite free of 
canker ; others take the complaint as early as 
their first year. 

I would like to say a word or two about the 
variation in colour of this magnificent Rose. 
Some claim that stocks and soil have consider- 
able influence in this direction. From my own 
observations I fail to recognise this with any 
degree of certainty. When making the experi- 
ments respecting canker, I had the pale, golden, 
and intermediate shades of yellow ; these, too, 
upon all plants. Ihave known a plant produce 
deep golden blossoms, and the succeeding crop 
be very pale coloured indeed. Because one or 
two specimens produce deep or pale-coloured 
blooms under a special course of treatment is not 
sufficient, for we find both extremes undersimilar 
conditions. I have, however, noticed several 
instances of a warm flush, sometimes almost 
carmine, pervading blooms upon a specimen 
hard hit by canker. I never observed the same 
depth in healthy plants, although one may 
sometimes meet with small blossoms late in the 
autumn having a rosy tinge from sun upon the 
outside petals. This is quite distinct from that 
found in the former case, as ines not pervade 
the inner petals, nor appear may behes from 
the centre. More than once ‘the plantgon has 
been called to these latter aime, even inble 
sports. They have been propagt «ill. a 
the future blooms proved to be quite the normal 
variety. In growing this Rose under glass, much 
depends upon the space at disposal, and also the 
position the plants occupy. If the rods are to 
be trained over a roof, and various other subjects 
grown beneath, we shall do well to have the 
growth as thin as possible to secure a good crop. 
Failing this, we get a tangled mass of growth, 
which cannot fail to be prejudicial to the plants 
underneath. By the present time the crop of 
bloom will have been secured, and we can cut 
away the growth which has flowered. This will 
not only allow more of the valuable light to 
reach other subjects, but will encourage a series 
of those long rods which so invariably produce 
a fine crop the succeeding spring. It is obvious 
that a different plan must be adopted if one is 
anxious to cover a large space with Rose growth, 
but I would endeavour to secure as much wood 
of similar character as possible. R, 


ROSES. 


THE MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, 


Tuts is probably the most popular Rose grown, 
notwithstanding the high place we are bound to 
give Gloire de Dijon. Sent out by Pradel as 
long ago as 1864, Maréchal Niel has held first 
place as a yellow Rose for the past thirty years. 
Gloire de Dijon was given to the public a decade 
earlier, and when I accord first place to Maréchal 
Niel, it is more asa pure yellow and as a climber 
under glass. In almost all other positions 
Gloire de Dijon is without a rival for general 
usefulness. To grow Maréchal Niel well in 
the open air we need a warm wall, so much 
so that it is almost equivalent to cool green- 
housetreatment. Unless the wood gets thoroughly 
matured this Rose does not go through the 
winter so satisfactorily as many other climbers. 
As one of its characteristics is a quantity of 
growth late in the autumn we do not often 
get afavourable ripening time. It is not only 
a late grower, but it bursts into new growth very 
early in the spring. To secure good blooms in 
the open we need an exceptionally sheltered 
position. Even then I would prefer the plants 
to be upon a north wall rather than a south one 
open to the full sun. In the latter case we 
always get a large quantity of premature 
growth, and, however well sheltered, we gener- 
ally have a few cold days which act as a check. 
On a north wall, with due shelter from biting 
winds, &c., we are secure from premature 
growth, and often get some really grand blooms. 
But it is not as a Rose for open-air culture 
that I wish to speak of Maréchal Niel—rather 
as a greenhouse and cool conservatory climber. 
In either of these connections it is difficult 
to beat this Rose, nor can other climbers, 
numerous as they are, surpass it when properly 
grown. 










































Canker and mildew are the two most persistent 
enemies of this variety ; indeed, the former dis- 
ease is far more prevalent upon Maréchal Niel 
than any other Rose. Many have been the 
devices adopted in hopes of steering clear of this 
evil, but none have proved wholly successful. 
Prepared soils of various kinds, careful selection 
of stocks, sometimes working it upon another 
Rose, or even growing it entirely upon its own 
roots, have all failed. I do not say these are 
utterly useless, but as a decided preventive of 
canker I have no faith in either. There is the 
disease, and it attacks this grand Rose at any 
season, in any position, and under all kinds of 
treatment. One may congratulate himself that 
his plants are healthy, and be admiring them, 
when the next season, or even before the present 
one is over, there may be unmistakable signs of 
the enemy. What it really is, or what is its 
primary cause, does not seem properly under- 
stood, We know of many things which seem to 
have considerable effect upon its developments, 
and sometimes flatter ourselves we also know of 
palliative measures. The true benefits of these 
cannot be tested so thoroughly as one would 
wish, because we cannot even put in half-a-dozen 
plants, and be sure they will do alike, although 
the soil, treatment, &c., may be exactly similar. 
Under these conditions, who is to say for certain 
that such and such a system was a means towards 
good or unsatisfactory ends? I have tried often 
enough, have placed six or more of exactly the 
same stage in various mixtures of soil, have tried 
them upon many different stocks, and upon their 
own roots ; have also had them mixed as regards 
stocks and soil, but not once was I able to say 
positively that one plan was an improvement 
upon the other as far as this disease was con- 
cerned, At present, canker is the victor. Scrape 
it away, place various salves upon the wound, 
and take great care that root and wood go as 
nearly as possible hand in hand ; still, we are 
by no means sure of avoiding this disease. When 
allowed to grow naturally, root and wood will 

o together as regards strength and quantity, 
= whether we secure this or not, the danger of 
canker is ever present. A further proof that we 
do not understand this distressing complaint 
lies in the fact that one may use the same soil 
whether in a pot or border—may, in fact, plant 
two specimens side by side, and still one will 
suffer while the other grows away in the most 
healthy manner. I have touched upon this 
disease at some length, because so many corras- 
pondents have been quite disheartened from its 
















FRUIT. 


NOTES ON MUSCAT GRAPES. 


WHERE these are expected to ripen at the end 
of July the fruit will now be stoning, and a 
steady night. heat. of 70 degs. should be 
adhered to, while mild weather necessitates but 
little firing. Should, however, a dull, sunless 
interval occur, the night figure may be reduced 
afew degrees, As spider usually appears first 
on foliage close to the hot-water pipes, a sharp 
look-out must continually be kept in such 
localities, and if on its first appearance the 
sponge and soft water do not suffice to remove 
it, the oft-advised sulphur remedy must be 
adopted with caution: In modern-built houses 
with roofs furnished with extra large panes of 
glass, Muscats while stoning may well be shaded 
somewhat from the full sun, as not only foliage, 
but berries also will be liable to injury. A 
temperature of 90 degs. by day from sunshine 
will be none too high, provided always a 
sufficiency of air, admitted by degrees, accom- 
panies it ; and as Muscats above all other Grapes 
revel in a tropical heat and moisture, this must 
be encouraged by closing for the present at 2.30 
or 3 p.m, at the latest. As previously advised 
for other Grapes, allow a little freedom in lateral 
growth until a second swelling has commenced, 
when superfluous growths must be reduced 
piecemeal, Where the roots partly or wholly 
occupy outside borders, the covering of leaves 
and litter placed on these in the autumn may 
now be partly removed, completing the operation 
towards the end of the month, but on elevated 
borders having a considerable slope, a few inches 
of the mulch should remain throughout the 
summer to prevent any possibility of the surface 
cracking. 

Youne Vines planted this season will now be 
in free growth, which will require attending to 
in such a manner as to lay the foundation of 
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fruitful canes, as more young Vines are ruined 
by kindness than by any other cause, and if 
growth is of average thickness and plenty of 
tendrils are forming, ‘‘let well alone” rather 
than, by the supply of liquid or other stimulants, 
encourage gross, sappy rods, which, instead of 
ripening in autumn and proving fertile the 
following summer, will only be a source of dis- 
appointment for years to come. In regard to 
stopping, strong rods may be pinched when 5 feet 
of growth have been made in order to throw 
strength into the back eyes and leaf-stalks 
generally, but any weaklings may be allowed to 
extend to the top of the house and even down the 
back wall. By this means root-action will be en- 
couraged, and the rods being cut hard back in 
autumn, a good fruiting-cane will be the result 
next season. If growth becomes suddenly 
checked, the presence of wireworms may be 
suspected, and a trap at once laid for the pests. 
Fresh horse-manure spread over the border and 
round the stems of the Vines and gently 
sprinkled with a rose will entice the worms to 
the surface, when they may be destroyed. 
Newly-planted cut-back Vines may be allowed 
to carry one bunch each where strong in order 
to prove the variety, and all laterals which 
spring from the new rods should be pinched at 
the second leaf. Exercise the same care in 
airing as advised for other vineries, and close 
early in the case of Muscats, and somewhat 
later for ordinary varieties. The chief point to 
be observed in ‘airing vineries, and indeed all 
Yruit houses at this date, is admitting a chink 
as early as possible to allow of the escape of 
steam and prevent scorching. 





Treatment of fruit-trees.—l live in one 
of the bleakest parts of the N.-E. coast, about a 
mile from the sea, but am well sheltered. In 
April of last year I purchased a piece of old 
Grass land about a half acre in extent. Up to 
that time I knew nothing whatever about gar- 
dening, and know little yet except what I have 
gathered from your columns and amateurs about 
the place here. In November of last year, I 
planted about 30 or 40 Apples, Victoria Plum, 
and Cherry-trees, all small, with stems about 
14 inches in diameter. I simply duga hole in 
the Grass and put themin. I have fed them with 
liquid-manure from a barrel in the yard, into 
which is put bedroom slops, soap-suds, manure 
from stable and ve-cot. At the present time 
all the trees are a mass of blossom, but I am told 
that they will all die off because the ground was 
not trenched before they were planted. Is that so? 
I also have a new brick wall, 126 feet long, 9 feet 
high, south aspect. The wall has buttresses 
projecting about a foot at a distance of every 
9 feet. I would like to grow Pear-trees trained 
between these buttresses. I have just been read- 
ing ** W. S.’s” article upon Pear-trees in your 
paper this week, and would like to have the 
writer’s advice, or can you tell me what sort of 
Pear-trees would do for the climate? The soil is 
pretty stiff about 18 inches deep, the subsoil clay. 
But I can get any quantity of turf sods at 6d. 
per cart-load, into the garden, gas-lime ls., and 
sea-sand ls, per cart.— ROSEBUD. 

*.* If you had consulted me before planting 
I could have given you better advice with 
regard to planting your fruit-trees, as you will 
find that making a hole as described in the turf 
will not give good results. Having planted the 
trees, it is difficult to advise as to management, 
the roots being in what may be termed a bad 
soil—t.e., not well prepared. They may do well 
for a little time, but cannot thrive, unless your 
land is very good. My advice now is to remove 
nearly all the fruits, only leaving enough on 
each tree to test the variety, and to water 
from the surface. Mulch also with short 
manure, and by this means you may tide the 
trees over their early stages, and in the end 
they will do well. Failing this treatment, you 
would find it best to replant in a season or so, 
if the newly-planted trees do not make any 
progress next year. The difficulty with old 
Grass land not trenched or prepared is that it 
teems with animal life ready to pounce upon the 
roots of a new subject, and may not do much 
harm the first season, but later the trees 
gradually die. 2nd, Pears planted between 


the buttresses of your long wall, 9 feet, 
with a south aspect, should do well, and as my 
article on Pears was on well-flavoured kinds, you 
would do well to include some in your list, Leing 
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good growers ; but some are too tender for very 
exposed aspects. Jargonelle would suit you 
well. Clapp’s Favourite, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Dachease, 
FE. nile d’Heyst, Beurré Hardy, B. superfia, and 
B. Diel, Josephine de Malines, and Master 
Baurré are all good. The last is te for 
cropping quality, and to suit your locality. The 
fruit ripens from August to February. For very 
late large fruits for stewing choose such varieties 
as Grosse Calabasse, an October Pear a also 
for eating, Catillac, and Uvedale’s St. Germain. 
Remove a portion of the subsoil, and fill in with 
some good soil, adding plenty of mortar rubble 
and wood-ashes, or burnt garden refuse, and as 
you have turf soils at a small cost, use them 
freely, also lime, if old mortar be not procurable 
(not seasand), Plant early ia the autumn and 
purchase good trees from a trustworthy source, 
and in a short time with care at planting-time 
they will give you pleasure and be profitable 
also.—W. 8. 


Young Cherry-trees.—‘A. F. A. F.” 
has a fine young Cherry-tree (Black Tartarian), 
trained on a brick wall. It gets the sun nearly 
all day and the soil is gravelly. It blooms pro- 
fusely but sets badly. The tree is healthy and 
the foliage fine, but gets a quantity of black-fly 
on it every year. I have tried soft-soap with a 
very little paraffia this year, and last year 
Quassia chips infusion. Both seemed to do but 
little good. Ishall be obliged for advice. Have 
watered it well. 


** You should give your Cherry more water. 
earlier in the season—for instan3e, during the 
first month. On a gravel soil the roots are not 
able to support the top growth and once black- 
fly gets a foothold it is difficult to dislodge. 
You must persist in your dressing of the insecti- 
cide named. Quassia should soon settle the fly, 
but we fear you have not applied it strong 
enough. It is also a good plan to remove the 
points of the new growth, which may not be 
required to extend the tree. Dip those left 
in Tobacco or Quassia water. If you get rid of 
the fly now you will have clean fruit. It is also 
a good plan to give the trees a good mulch on 
the surface to retain moisture and prevent fruit 
dropping. 

Raspberries.—As a rule the spaces be- 
tween the rows of Raspberry plantations become 
at this period infested by a superabundance of 
suckers, emanating from the base of the old 
stools. These are not only unsightly, but tend 
also to impoverish the fruiting-canes and to re- 
duce the weight of the crop generally. They 
should all be removed as soon as they appear 
above the surface. Au old Asparagus knife is 
useful for the purpose, as this can be forced 
down deeply and roots and all extracted. It is 
advisable also to reduce at this date the number 
of young canes which cluster round the base of 
the plants, as if left until after the fruit is 
gathered they will have appropriated much of 
the strength which should have gone into the 
few which are to bear fruit next year. If any 
in exposed situations are making weakly growth, 
a little artificial manure sown broadcast in 
showery weather will materially aid growth. — 
R 


Lady Dowae’s Grape.—Where the crop 
on isolated Vines of this somewhat capricious 
Grape is now passing through the stoning 
process, due care must be exercised in the 
matter of airing, or the bunches may become 
practically reduced to skeletons. The disfigure- 
ment in berry so common in Lady Downe’s is 
not in reality due to scalding, as many imagine, 
but to actual stewing. This is proved by 
berries on the shady side of the bunches 
suddenly collapsing, while those on the sunny 
side frequently escape. If practicable, a little 
air should be left on the top ventilators day and 
night immediately over the Vines of Lady 
Downe’s, and damping the border underneath 
should be postponed until after air has been 
admitted to the whole of the house. This, 
together with a little lateral extension, should 
be continued for a fortnight, when stoning will 
have terminated, and ordinary treatment may 
again be resumed. Where this valuable late 
Grape is grown in a house by itself its peculiar 
wants can, of course, be attended to with com- 
parative ease. Thinning will now in the majority 
of cases require attention, and the operator, 
bearing in mind the uncertain character of the 
Grape he has in hand, should thin with due 


caution, as a few of the berries that wedge can 
very easily be removed after stoning is safely 
poe The foliage of healthy Vines of Lady 

owne’s being especially stoutand leathery, more 
air can be admitted than would be advisable 
with the majority of sorts, and as the season 
has now so far advanced as to render rust im- 
probable, no stint should be indulged in, More- 
over, except in cases where the rods are extra 
far apart, fairly rigid stopping of lateral and 
sub-lateral growths should be practised, thus 
allowing of an extra free circulation of air 
through and around the bunches, thus. still 
further reducing the liability to the so-called 
scalding when the stoning time arrives, - Bor- 
ders deficient of moisture is an evil in all 
vineries, and especially so in those containing 
such free-growing and rooting sorts as Lady 
Downe’s ; therefore this must not be neglected. 
A temperature by night of from 60 degs. to 
65 degs., with a day rise of 5 degs. and up to 
80 degs. by sun-heat, is suitable for the present. 


TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


A USEFUL CLASS OF CONIFERS. 


RETINOSPORAS, 


THE Retinosporas are a beautiful class of small 
or medium growing conifer, containing several 
widely different forms, whose ornamental 
qualities are all ofa high order. Of the compact 
and bushy growing kinds thousands are disposed 
of in pots during the autumn and winter months 
in London alone, for their neat style of growth 
fits them for such a purpose, added to which 
they are all very easily increased by means of 
cuttings, far more readily in fact than the 
Biotas, which might be used for the same 
purpose, In speaking of the Retinosporas as 
being of small or medium growth, exception 
must be taken in the case of the typical R. obtusa 
and R. pisifera, both of which attain the 
dimensions of timber trees in their native 
country. 

R_ optvsa is said to attain a height of 60 feet 
to 100 feet, with a diameter of 4 feet near the 
ground, while R. pisifera reaches much the same 
size. The ornamental features of R. obtusa are 
superior to those of the other, though in this 
respect when raised from seed individuals vary 
considerably. Out of a number of seedlings of 
Retinospora obtusa many diverse forms might 
be selected. Some push away at once witha 
decided leader, and by the time they are 6 feet 
or 8 feet high form a graceful pyramid, while, 
on the other hand, some are slower in growth 
and have a far more globular outline. The 
branches and minor branchlets, both in texture 
and disposition, also show a considerable 
amount of variation, some being rigid, while 
others are slender-habited and more or less 
drooping, and in direct contrast to these are 
some with massive, thick-set branchlets that 
overlap each other and form a dense-growing 
specimen. As might be supposed from the 
variable character of seedling plants, R. obtusa 
is very prolific in recognised varieties, and in 
each of them the most prominent features are 
indicated by their respective names. 


R. PIstFERA is of a looser, more open character 
than R. obtusa, and where. the soil is rather dry 
and sandy, it is far more liable to lose a good 
deal of its minor spray, and thus present a 
somewhat bare and shabby appearance. Still, 
under more favourable conditions it is a valuable 
ornamental tree, and has been before now 
recommended as a good subject for hedges. It 
certainly bears cutting well—a good deal better, 
in fact, than the American Arbor-vitz, which 
is sometimes used for this purpose. One variety 
of R. pisifera, viz., aurea, is among the very 
best of golden conifere. It forms a pyramidal 
plant of dense growth and does not attain the 
dimensions of the typical kind. The young 
growth being very brightly tinted, it is especially 
beautiful at the present time. 

R. pLumosa, usually regarded as a variety of 
R. pisifera, is in general appearance widely 
different therefrom, and it is certainly.a very 
charming conifer, seen perhaps at its best 
when under 12 feet in height. It forms a 
dense-growing pyramid, whose short plume- 
like branchlets are clothed with distinct 
greyish-green leaves, This Retinospora is 
very prolific in variegated forms, for in one 





—aurea—the young shoots are of a beautiful 
golden-yellow, which gradually becomes greener 
before winter ; while argentea, which is far less 
effective, has the golden tint replaced by a kind 
of creamy-white ; and in alba picta many of the 
leaves, and, indeed, small portions of the branch- 
lets, are pure white, thus giving to a specimena 
curious speckled appearance, which, though un- 
common, is not altogether pleasing. 


R. sQUARROSA, a very beautiful member of the 
genus, is a low tree or bush of arounded outline, 
and is especially noticeable from the striking 
silvery hue of its comparatively long leaves. It 
is, from a garden point of view, very distinct 
from any of the others, but is regarded only as a 
variety of R. pisifera, cases having occurred of 
R. squarrosa reverting to R. pisifera. This is, 
however, quite a rarity, and then it happens 
only on such a small scale, that for practical 
purposes this can be passed over. 


R. FILIFERA (the Weeping Retinospora) is, 
for a single specimen on a small lawn, perhaps 
one of the most beautiful conifers we have. 
It forms when young a globular, dense- 
growing plant, but - becomes rather more 
irregular as it ge‘s older. This irregularity, 
being just sufficient to break up any sus- 
picion of formality, adds to the picturesque 
character of the specimen. In this the branch- 
lets are long and thong-like, and mostly 
terminated by tufts of little shoots, like tassels, 
at the ends. No other Retinospora possesses 
this character, even ina limited degree, the only 
two conifers besides this that I am acquainted 
with being Biota pendula and Cupressus Law- 
soniana filifera. Of Retinospora filifera there is 
a golden-leaved variety, for which Messrs. 
Veitch were awarded a first-class certificate by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on July 9, 1889, 
but up to the present it is little known. bs 

R. ERICOIDES is a dense, upright-growin 
shrub, whose long pointed leaves are Beata 
crossways on the branches. In summer the 
foliage is green, but towards autumn it changes 
to a peculiar brownish-purple, which tint is 
retained till the following spring, and through- 
out the winter it equals some of the forms of 
Arbor-vitz and Cryptomeria elegans as a most 
distinct-coloured conifer. ° 

R. FiILicorpEs, R. lycopodioides, and R. lepto- 
clada are good kinds. In the several Retinos- 
poras that are remarkable for the golden hue of 
their foliage there is a great difference, according 
to the situation in which they are growing; 
thus, where the atmosphere is clear and bright 
and the specimens are fully exposed to the sun, 
the colouring is very much richer than if the 
plants are partially shaded. At the same time, 
the Retinosporas succeed best where they are 
sheltered from strong winds and in an open soil 
of a loamy nature. They are all readily trans- 
planted when young, as the fibrous roots are 
numerous, and quickly recover from any check, 





Pyrus malus floribunda (Eastern Crab- 
Apple). —Where readers of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED have sufficient accommodation they 
will do well to secure a small tree of this 
Pyrus, which is very beautiful in the garden in 
early summer, and the sprays of bloom may be 
cut for vases, &c. My tree, afew years old, pro- 
duces a fine picture, and does not exceed 8 feet 
or 10 feet in height. The branches are very 
slender, and each is covered with. beautifully 
soft pink blossoms, rich crimson in the bud.. A 
hand-basket, arranged for table decoration, in 
which this Pyrus is used is a sight to remember, 
and any lady reader who wishes to display 
something out of the ordinary way should. make 
a note of it. The growth of the tree is some- 
what rapid, and the cost is not heavy, a good 
tree being obtained for 2s. 61.—D. B. @: ‘ 


Striking Azalea cuttings.—I should 
be much obliged if any reader of GARDENING 
could give me information about striking 
Azalea cuttings. Which pieces to take, what 
heat’ and soil required, and if much of little 
water ?—Mrs. Harrison. Oo; 


*,* The young shoots of Indian and other 
Azaleas, when about 3 inches long and getting 
a little firm at the base, will strike in very sandy 
peat, with a layer of clean sand on the top half 
an inch thick, the whole being made firm and 
watered with a rosed pot to settle it down. 
When the pots are prepared dibble in the 
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cuttings and cover with a bell-glass. The glass 
covering is important, as the cuttings must 
have a close atmosphere to keep up the foliage, 
Stand the pots in a shady part of the green- 
house. Keep the soil moist, but wipe the inside 
of the bell-glasses dry every morning. The 
rooting takes time, but with careful treatment 
most of the cuttings will grow. 


Flowering shrubs.—It is pleasing to see 
that flowering shrubs are now grown more often 
than was at one time the case. A few years ago 
no thought seems to have been given to anything 
except conifers. These, when planted in 
suburban districts, very soon grow sickly through 
the smoke and dust, and are not half as hand- 
some as many of the flowering shrubs. On 
Turnham Green Common (near the station) 
there are groups of flowering shrubs which have 
been planted about three years, several of them 
being now in bloom. Recently we had large 
bushes of Forsythia, the golden-coloured flowers 
being very bright, whilst many Lilacs are now in 
full beauty, the white being the most numerous, 
There are many other things that will be in 
perfection later on, all being shown to advantage 
against the railway bank.—F, 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


Famigating a greenhouse.—The re- 
marks on this subject on page 141 are excellent, 
and show plainly how this indispensable opera- 
tion may be performed to the best advantage. 
At the same time, I should like to mention that 
I have always used 6-inch or 7-inch flower-pots 
—any old and dirty or cracked pots will do— 
instead of the sieves mentioned, with perfect 
success. They are each set up on two bricks 
placed about 14 inches apart, so as to permit of 
a slight draught. The Tobacco-paper, which, 
by the way, should not be in a too dry 
condition, is torn up into rather small pieces 
beforehand, and put ready for use. When all is 
ready five or six red-hot coals are placed in 
each’ pot, which ‘is then filled up with the 
Tobacco-paper, pressed down gently, and an 
inch or so of well-damped Moss on the top. will 
prevent all danger. of. flaring.» And yet I am 
able to show ‘* Narcissus” a more excellent 
way even than the above, This is simply to 
discard Tobacco-paper or rag alto ether, and 
get-one of the new ‘ vaporising umigators,” 
with the little lamp and a bottle of the pre- 
pared fluid. All that is necessary with these is 
to pour a little of the fluid into a copper pan 
placed over the little spirit lamp, light the 
latter, and leave and close the house. As soon 
as the stuff is all evaporated the lamp goes out, 
and every insact in the place is killed without in- 
jury to the most tender young foliage or delicate 
blossom, and with none of the unpleasant odour 
of the Tobacco. I have only recently begun to 
use the vaporiser, but feel sure that no one 
who alee it a trial will ever use Tobacco again. 


446.—Greenhouse.—For all ordinary pur- 
poses & span-roofed house should receive the 
preference, chiefly because more light is ob- 
tained, and in a more regular manner also. In 
a lean-to structure everything draws out towards 
the light more or less. Again, except for forc- 
ing certain flowering plants in the depth of 
winter and a few other special purposes, the 
house should run north and south rather than 
east and west, and where there is only one door 
let it be placed in the south end. Especially if 
pot plants of any kind have to be grown beneath 
plant more than eight single- 
rod Vines on each side of a structure 25 feet in 
length.—B. C. R. 


Amaryllis-bulbs diseased.—*« Mrs, 
Babington” would much like to know what is 
the matter with her Amaryllis-bulbs ? They are 
all much like the one enclosed, and seem at- 
tacked by a long black worm with legs on it. 
She fancies they are all useless: Her root of 
Gloriosa superba is also eaten, but apparently 
not by a large worm—more like Eucharis mite. 
Half the tuber is eaten off, 

*,* The bulb sent is apparently Vallota pur- 
purea, which is not diseased at all. If there are 
long black worms near the bulbs they do not 
seem to injure them. Amaryllis-bulbs require 
repotting every year, but the Vallota resents 
this and should not be disturbed annually. The 
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bulb sent is perfectly sound and healthy, and I 
have potted it up and placed it in our Amaryllis 


house to see the result. I should advise repot- 
ting the bulbs in question after removing all 


the old soil and loose decayed skins from them, 


Pot in a compost of decayed fibrous loam four 
part fibrous peat, and one part 


parts, one 
decayed manure, with a little coarse white sand. 


If a little bottom-heat and slight shade can be 
The bulb sent is 
making young leaves, and has ecarcely any 
roots; therefore the little bottom-heat will 


afforded them all the better. 


cause the emission of roots, —J. DouaGLas. 


Treatment of Azalea (J. McDaniel), — 
Most.of. the Azaleas sold in this country, 
especially in the market and about the streets, 
are imported from Belgium set with buds. They 
are sent over without pots, and are potted after 
arrival very often in soil not suitable for them, 
and, as you say, the drainage receives very 
as the plants are sold as 
The Belgians usually 
are this class of plants in leaf-mould, but 

nglish gardeners prefer good peat, as the 
plants require something more elastic than leaf- 
Good 
clean sand should be mixed freely with the peat, 
and in potting the soil must be rammed in 
We rather think when your plant 
drooped its leaves and flowers that at that 
particular moment the roots were too dry. You 
may use # little fertiliser, preferably in water, 
You are 
quite right to be particular about the drainage ; 


little consideration, 
soon as the flowers open. 


mould, which is inclined to get sour. 


firmly. 


about half-an-ounce to the gallon. 


it is very important. 
439..— Culture of 
niums.—This is a 


aken. 


roots, When 


heavier and richer soil may be used. 


the winter, 
below 44 degs. so much the better for them. 


At the same time it ought not to go higher than 
Watering is a 
very important operation all through the winter 
and early spring, as if the roots get too much 


that by fire-heat at any time. 


the leaves are spotted, which is a serious dis- 


figurement, showing alao that the plants are in 


poor health, arly in February the plants 
should be put into the pots in which they are to 
flower. The size of pots to be used must be 
determined by the condition of the plants. 
Those 6 inches in diameter will be quite large 


enough for the strongest, and two sizes smaller 
Old plants do not mind a 


for the weaker ones. 
rather large pot, although it is at no’ time 


desirable ; but overpotting in the case of young 
C. 


ones is fatal.—J, C. 


Diseased Regal Pelargoniums.—My 
Pelargoniums seem to be attacked by a disease 
on the stems and leaf-stalks — a blackening, 
followed by the withering of the leaves. The 
plants are in a well-ventilated greenhouse, and 
up till now have done very well. They are just 
beginning to bloom in 7-inch and 8-inch pots, 
and on an average are 2 feet high, and 18 inches 
through—second-year plants. What. is the 
cause, and is there any cure ?—Gno. PATE, 

*," The Pelargoniums appear to be suffering 
from a disease called the ‘‘ spot,” and which is 
generally caused by overwatering, combined 
with deficient ventilation. Possibly also the 
soil may not, be quite suitable. To do Pelar- 
goniums well, the loam must be of the best 
quality, and slightly enriched with leaf-mould 
or very old manure, and coarse sand enough 
added to make the mass fairly porous. The 
drainage must be perfect, and the soil rammed 
firmly in the pots. From the size of your plants 
we should say the soil has been rather too light, 
and the plants have had rather too much heat 
during the short days. The foliage lacking 

















Regal Pelargo- 
good time to take cuttings, 
and you need not disfigure the plants, as there 
are generally some side shoots which can be 
To receive the cuttings fill some 
3-inch pots with fine sandy soil, and place a 
single cutting in each, pressing the soil firmly 
about the stem. They will strike readily now 
in awaim corner of the greenhouse, and stand 
the pots on acool bottom, They should not be 
exposed to direct sunshine or the draught from 
an open ventilator until they have made some 
you can see the roots collecting 
round the bottom of the pot, shift them into 
others a size larger. At this potting a little 
Three 
parts mellow loam and one part leaf-soil, with a 
liberal supply of sand, being a suitable compost 
for this and subsequent. pottings. Regal Pelar- 
goniums require a fairly warm temperature all 
and if the thermometer does not go 
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firmness makes them more susceptible to disease, 
They may grow out of it if ripened well by 
exposure, and grown next year on the lines 
suggested above, 


446.—Greenhouse.—If the house is to 
stand in an important position the span-roof 


j form will be best, and in the majority of cases 


more in character with surrounding buildings. 
As to the relative value of the two forms, your 
inquiry about Vines evidently points to a ljean- 
to as being most suitable for your purpose, as 
Grapes grown in a substantial lean-to do not 
require so much fire-heat to ripen them as those 
in a span-roof. The same remark applies to the 
consumption of fuel in winter. A lean-to is 
much warmer than a span-roof, and therefore 
frost can be kept out with less fuel and less 
attention than in the case of the other. If you 
decide on having a span-roof Jet the ends stand 
north and south, and the door should be at the 
south end, and the boiler at the other. If there 
is any objection to this arrangement you can 
reverse the position of the door. With regard 
to the number of Vines, five would be sufficient 
if you wish to grow plants in pots under them. 
Have the border on the east side, and train the 
rods up one side and down the other.—J, C. C, 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NationaL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ AsgoctA- 
TION.—The usual monthly meeting of this 
association held at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-street, E.C., took place on Tuesday, 
May 7th, and was of a very interesting 
character. On this occasion Mr. H. J. Jones, 
of Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, S.E., read a 
practical paper on the cultivation of the Pelar- 
gonium. The ‘‘ Decorative” class was first 
considered. Mr. Jones said that after flower- 
ing the plants should be prepared for cutting 
down by keing allowed to become dry at the 
roots. . He strongly recommended that the 
plants should always be kept under glass, as the 
seasons were so variable in this country. A good 
time for cutting back is the middle of August, 
but those desirous of exhibiting plants in May 
should carry out the operaton in July. Cut 
each shoot back to the second eye and keep dry 
for about fourteen days ; a sprinkling overhead 
once a day would help the plants to break. 
When the new growths were about an inch in 
length was the best time to reduce the ball of 
earth and return the plants to pots two sizes 
smaller than had previously been used. Use a 
soil composed of two parts fibrous loam, one 
part leaf-mould and rotten manure, with a dash 
of silver-sand and bone-meal. Pot rather lightly 
at this time ; water carefully at this stage, and, 
in fact, at all times ; keep them too dry rather 
than too wet. A few varieties of delicate nature, 
yet. so extremely free-flowering, such as Fim- 
briata alba, need slightly different treatment. 
The lecturer recommended having two batches 
of these kinds, one batch to bloom, and the 
other to have the buds pinched out until 
a plant of fair size is obtained. In cutting 
back, do not be so severe, and _ also 
let the compost be of a lighter character. 
They also prefer a warmer house, and no better 
position could be found for these than a shelf in 
a warm greenhouse. To return to the general 
collection, the plants would need repotting in 
about a month, and this would be the final 
potting. Large plants would need a 10-inch 
pot, while plants of a smaller size may be placed 
in 8-inch pots, using a compost of three-parts 
loam, one-part well-rotted manure, and a 5-inch 
pot of any well-known fertiliser to four bushels 
of the compost. Pot very firmly, weak varieties 
being an exception to this treatment. Mr. 
Jones emphasised the great importance of firm 

otting. Up to this point the plants should be 
ea in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., 
and from end of October to February 40 degs. 
to 45 degs. From this time (end of February) 
increase to 50 degs. to 60 degs., ventilating more 
freely as the days become warmer. Never ex- 
ceed 65 degs. Tie each shoot to Hazel sticks, 
and commence to feed with weak guano-water, 
once a week at first, using half an ounce to a 
gallon of water, increasing gradually to one 
ounce, and at last to twicea week. The worst 
enemy was green-fly, but this may be prevented 
from spreading by fumigating with Tobacco 
immediately it is first seen, and once a month 
afterwards. Plants should never be fumigated 
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when the trusses of blossoms are open. Points} RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 


of importance are watering, stopping, and air- 
giving. Shade when the blossoms are out. 


Use, if possible, some light tiffany in preference Cshpmnaah free af nares. if ogrzoopenia tt eheint 6 rule 
: : ere wn for 1 . 

to permanent shading, and this sans be drawn for insertion should be hearty and concisely written on 
across at will. In striking cuttings of the | one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evrror of 
decorative Pelargonium, make them into lengths | Garpznina, 37, Southampton-street, Covent arden, Lon- 

don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 


: - ueries should be repeated. 
in. Those struck in the summer and autumn ee mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 


time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 


Great strides had of late years been made in| tn the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


of two or three joints each, and dibble them 
firmly around the sides of 5-inch pots, about 
eight cuttings toa pot. Soil of a sandy nature 
should be used, and the cuttings well watered 


should be ready for 5-inch pots in the spring. 


the form, colour, and habit of the Zonal Pelar- 
goniums. They were easy to grow too. For 
summer flowering and to produce large plants 
propagate from May to July. Place the cut- 
tings singly in thumb-pots, using a compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Sprinkling over- 
head occasionally is only needed until rooted, 
The first shift should be into 5-inch pots, using 
the same compost as before with rather more 
loam and a pound of bone-meal to a bushel of 
compost; pot firmly. After this stand the 
plants in the open. When a few inches of 
growth have been made pinch out the tips and 
continue this throughout the summer, also 
pinching out the flower-buds. The plant can 
b2 trained to suit the taste of the grower. An 
instance was given of the variety Plutarch ina 
9-inch pot carrying 115 trusses of blossoms by 
adopting this treatment. When nice bushes 
are formed in the 5-inch pot another shift may 
be given, and after these are filled, finally 
repot into those 9 inchesin diameter. Constant 
attention must be given to watering during the 
summer months, Other phases of the question 
were considered and a very interesting 
discussion was carried on, many present 
evidently being anxious to acquire as much 
iaformation as possible. A capital little exhibi- 
tion was held in an adjoining room. Violas, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Auriculas, Azaleas, and 
many very nice exhibits were staged. The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. D. B. Crane) announced that a 
series of Saturday afternoon visits to different 
gardens and horticultural establishments were 
in course of arrangement, which all members 
were invited to attend. Anyone interested should 
communicate with the Hon. - Secretary at 
4, Woodview-terrace, Archway-road, High- 
gate, N. At the meeting to be held on Tuesday, 
June 4th, the veteran florist, Mr. Geo. Fry, of 
Lewisham, is to give a paper on the Fuchsia. 





































































Unhealthy Carnations and Chrysanthe- 
mums (C.).—The ground in which the Carnations 
are planted is evidently infested with wireworms. Place 
baits of sliced Potatos or Carrots attached to sticks in the 
soil. These should be examined, and the wireworms, 
which will be sure to be attracted to them, should be 
caught and killed.| The Chrysanthemums do not seem 
diseased, but look as if they had been suddenly removed 
from a close greenhouse or pit to the open air and exposed 
to cold, cutting winds. They will grow out of this check 
if kept clean and well supplied with liquid stimulant as 
the pots become filled with roots. For the future all such 
ciecks should be avoided. 

Gooseberry - caterpillar.—I see you 
have frequent inquiries as how to prevent 
the Gooseberry - caterpillar destroying the 
foliage of the Gooseberry bushes. The best 
r2medy I have tried is to get some Windsor 
Beans, and put about two plants to every bush 
Let them grow up through the bush, and you 
will not see a single caterpillar during this 
season. The Beans will flower and bear well. 
Let some of your readers try and report on the 
experiment to you.—Tuos. DAVENPORT, Isle of 
Man. 

438.—Monthly Rose in a pot.—The 
roots of your plant are wrong from some cause, 
the probability being you keep the soil too wet. 
Under the circumstances, I think you had 
better give the plant a change of soil. It is 
quite right to pick off the flower-buds while the 
plant is so weak, but do not cut it down again 
until the growth is much stronger. You are 
not likely, however, to have a healthy plant 
until you manage the roots better by giving 
them less water.—J. C. C. 





“The English Flower Garden.” — This ia 
being revised and reprinted, and willbe issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 


Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe- 


mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 


and many other additions. The first part—i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions ana 


plans showing plan toscale, as wll as planting of the beds. 


well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) sho 
agnings the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
0 

observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and, means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience 18 gained. Corres- 
pondents' who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


ripen their fruits ina cool greenhouse? A few hints as to 
culture would oblige,—NorrH SEA. 


topped some of my best Chrysanthemum plants. Will it 
spoil them for large blooms? How should I treat them? 
The varieties are Mile. Thértae Rey, Eda Prass, etc.— 
Norra SRA. 


one tell me the names of the best six herbaceous plants for 
show for middle of August, to be shown in 8-inch pots? 
Also six best alpine plants for same purpose, in §-inch pots, 
for same date ?—EDINBURGH. 


—wWill you kindly tell me through your valuable paper 
how to manage a double Begonia, also a double Fuchaia, for 
exhibition on the 5th of September? The Begonia is 
newly potted into a 5}-inch pot ina compost of fibry loam, 
leaf-mould, some decayed manure, and sharp sand. | It 
has six stems rising from the. pot about 5 inches long, and 
as there are some buds forming, kindly tell me if I should 
take them off. The Fuchsia is potted in the same compost, 
and has a stem 7 inches in height, with side-shoote at 
every joint. I should like it trained on the pyramid 
system ?—AMATEUR. 


Humboldti and L. Washingtonianum, are not thriving. 
They were potted in December last, and kept in a cold 
frame all winter, together with L-auratum and L. Harrisi, 
which latter are doing well. The first-named grew to about 
12 inches or 14 inches in height, but latterly does not 
appear to be growing at all. Would you give the proper 
- treatment for L. giganteum; as also for Alstromerias in 
pots? Tiger Lilies potted in December last and kept in 
cold frame were recently found to be quite decayed. 
Would you kindly give your advice and proper treatment 
to pursue now in each case?—B. 


Ihave a Cherry-tree, some fifteen years old or more, on & 
north wall, which has often hada fine show of blossom, 
but the fruit only just formed never growing to any size or 
ripening. ‘There was a large bed of Lily of the Valley over 
the roots of the tree, and no manure has been given for 
some years, I had the Lily of the Valley cleared out this 
winter, and alittle well-decayed farmyard manure was 
spread over the roots, and then covered over withacompost 
of lime and turf parings. There is a good deal of blossom 
onthe tree now. What should I give through the summer 
to make the fruit ripen?. I have plenty of farmyard 
manure available.—MAc. 


but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


quicklime in the manure-water before using it; this will 
destroy them. Insects are almost sure to be present in 
manure-water that has stood for any length of time. 
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Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 


Correspondents should bear 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
always bear the number and title placed 
ige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 


486.—Fig-tree in pot.—Should Figs now forming 


487. — Chrysanthemums.—The sparrows have 


488.—H erbaceous plants for show.—Will some- 


489.—Begonia and Fuchsia for exhibition. 


490.—Lilies, &c.. unsatisfactory.—My Lilies, L. 


491.—Cherry-tree not ripening its fruit.— 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 


492.—Insects in manure-water(.).—Put some 


493.—Potting Balsams (B.).—In potting these 


plants into larger pots always let them down as low in the 
pot as possible consistent with good drainage. If you can 
get the bases of the bottom branches under the soil all the 
better. 


494.-Insects on a Cactus (C.).—The insect sent 


is mealy-bug, Lay the plant on its side, and well 


syringe off all you can of it ; then wash it well with strong 
goap-suds and Tobacco-water. Afterwards look daily for 
the insects, and promptly kill every one that makes its 
appearance. 

495.—Conservatory withanorth-east aspect 
(Amateur ).—Ferns, Palms, and Camellias would thrive 
very well in such a house if well tended, and other plants, 
if taken into it when in flower, would last some time; but 
you would not. be likely, to successfully grow flowering 
plants in it. 


496.—U afruitful Plum-trees (J.),—As the trees 
in question are healthy, have been planted twenty-four 
years, and haye never borne but three Plums during all 
that time, it seems more than probable they are of some 
bad, unfruitful kind. If weknew the name of the Plum in 
question we could, of course, advise you better what to 
do. It would be a good plan to get a skilful professional 
gardener in the neighbourhood to look at them for youand 
determine the varieties, and then, if bad, destroy them, 
and plant good fruitful kinds in the autumn ; or if, on the 
other hand, they are of good sorts, they should be lifted 
and root-pruned in the autumn, in the masner often 
described in the pages of GARDENING. 


497.—Rose-leaves. spotted (R.).—The leaves sent 


appear to be infested with thrips, and they are very thin 
and poor. The plant evidently wants some stimulating 
manure to get itout of a weak and stunted condition. 
Also syringe the foliage freely and frequently with moder- 
ately sizong Tobacco-water in which some soap-suds have 
been mixed. 


498.—Harly Talips (Z.).—The earliest Tulips are the 


Duc Van Thols and Pottebakkers. They should be potted 
in September or Ostober in good turfy loam and thoroughly 
rotten manure. Plunge them out-of-doors in Oocoa-nut- 
fibre or ashes, and cover them 2 inches or 3 inches deep. 
Pick out the forwardest of them as required, and introduze 
into a warm house or pit. 


499.—Caterpillars on Dianthuses (Arum).— 


Wecan give you no better advice in dealing with cater- 
pillars upon your Dianthuses than to hand-pick them, and 
thus gradually get rid of the nuisance. If you apply any 
dressing, such as soot or sulphur, you will seriously dis- 
figure the plants, and the result will not be nearly so 
effective as from careful and persistent hand-picking. 


500.—Spotted Pelargonium-leaves (P.).— 


Want of moisture at the roots and too confined an atmos- 
phere will cause this. At the same time an unhealthy 
state of the roots brought about by too heavy waterings 
will affect them in the same manner. When grown in 
sweet, loamy soil, carefully watered, and allowed to have 
plenty of fresh air on fine days, they seldom have spotted 
foliage. 


501.—Propagating Magnoliasand Wistarias 


(M.).—Magnolias can be increased from cuttings, but they 
are much more easily propagated from layers. Wistarias, 
too, are most readily increased in the same way. Ags 
goon asthe wood of these is ripe choose free shoots of the 
current season’s growth, bend them down into the soil, 
cutting half through at a joint, and pegging the shoot 
firmly down. 


502.—Unhealthy Pear-trees (J.).—The leaves 


sent were infested with the Pear-slug. Dust the leaves 
over with Hellebore powder (a bei poison) or 
powdered lime. No doubt, also, ti 

have got down into a bad subsoil. They should be lifted 
in Ostober and be replanted in good, turfy loam, and, if 
the drainage of the garden is bad, it should be made good 
at the same time. 


e roots of the trees 


503.—Unhealthy plant leaves (C.).—The Abuti- 


lon leaves are infested with red-spider. The plant has 
probably been allowed to become overdry at the root. 
This should be looked to, and the foliage of the plant 
should be frequently syringed with clean water. The 
Pelargoniums have evidently had green-fly badly ; they 
should have been frequently fumigated with Tobacco be- 
fore coming into bloom. 


504.—Melons cracking (Alfred).—The most gene- 


ral cause of Melons cracking when ripening is the presence 
of too much root moisture and a close or stagnant atmos- 
phere in the house or pit. Only sufficient water should be 
given to the roots of the plants to keep the foliage from 
flagging, and a high temperature, together with a dry and 
buoyant atmosphere, should be maintained in the structure 
in which the Melons are growing. 


505.—F'ailure of Zonal Pelargoniums(Z.).—It 


ia useless to expect small, recently-rooted cuttings of these 
plants to grow if you water them twicea week with guano- 
water. Instead of this give them a little clear water when 
they are dry, and when they become thoroughly estab- 
lished, and the pots and boxes in which they are growing 
are well filled with roots, then clear, weak, guano-water 
may be given occasionally with great advantage, 


606.—Fern fronds shrivelling (/.).—Judging 


from the appearance of the fronds sent, we should think 
the ball of soil around the roots isdry in thecentre. This 
you can easily find out by placing the pots in a tub of 
water, letting the rim of the pot-be just under water. If 
air-bubbles arise, let the plants remain for a quarter of an 
hour. If there are no bubbles take them out at once, and 
the cause must be looked for in another direction. 


507.—_Destroying woodlice (H.).—A good way to 


get rid of woodlice in Cucumber frames is to fill flower- 
pots with dry hay, and then invert them, and place them 
in the corners of the frames. These traps should be ex- 
amined frequently, and the woodlice should be shaken out 
into a bucket containing boiling water. Boiling water 
may also be poured round the edges of the frame occasion- 
ally ; this will destroy great numbers of the pests. 


508.—Wintering Ranunculuses (F.).—Much 


depends upon the nature of the soil in which they grow. 
In heavy, retentive soils they are in much danger of 
perishing from excessive moisture. Where the natural 
staple of the soil is light and porous they may be relied on 
to winter safely, but they should, from November onwards, 
be well covered, some 4 inches in depth, with protecting 
material, such as Cocoa-nut-fibre, old tan, or litter of some 


kind. 


509.—Green-fly on Roses(M.).—You have evidently 
used the paraffin-oil too strong. It is difficult to mix it 


with water, and unless it is kept well stirred all the time ' 


it is being used, its application is likely to result in serious 
injury to the foliage of the plants. When it is used for 
Roses it should always be well syringed off with clean 
water half-an-hour after it has been applied. The safest 
remedy for green-fly on Roses is a dressing of soft-soap 
and Tobacco-water. 


510.—Gathering Rhubarb (B.).—It should always 
be borne in mind that the leaves of plants act as lungs, 
and if their extent of surface be greatly reduced the roots 
lose their vigour, and if the leaves be persistently removed 
the plant or plants will eventually die. In gathering 
Rhubarb only a moderate number of leaves should be taken 
from each plant, and the growing points of the crowns 
should not be damaged by such removal, or a scarcity of 
useful produce will result. 


511.—Growing Globe Amarantus (Gomphrena) 
(Globe flower).—Sow the seed in a good heat in pots or 
boxes of light soil ; prick off as soon as the seedlings can 
be handled, and then, after a while, pot off singly into 
small pots. Grow onin a gentle heatin such a place as a 
frame ; pot on as required, and remove to the greenhouse 
when coming into bloom. Equal parts of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of sand, will grow them well. 
They are very impatient of exposure cold, cutting 
draughts of air. 

















.. The pots should be well drained, and the soil be pressed 


Ee 





off when large enough in fine sovl. 
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512.—Olubbing in Cabbages (Anziouws).—This is 
not often troublesome in a new garden, but the light, 
gravelly soil in this case is favourable to the development 
of the insect which produces it. The soil being of a 
non-holding nature, the lime and soot dressings which 
have been applied are washed away with the first 
shower. Oould the garden, or that part of it devoted to 
Cabbages, receive a good dressing of clay, say at the rate 
of thirty or forty loads per acre, a favourable result would 
soon be manifested. 


513.—Thrips (A. C.).—The shoot of Gloxinia sent was 
very badly infested with thrips ; indeed, so much so that 
if the other plants are as bad they are certainly ruined for 
this season. Frequent fumigation with Tobacco and dip- 
ping and sponging the leaves with Tobacco-water is the 
best thing todo. This should have been done before the 
insects had developed so formidably, as, when thrips once 
gain a firm hold on any plant subject to them, they are 
most difficult to destroy. The atmosphere in the house 
should not be allowed to become too hot and dry. 


514.—Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
(M. #.).—The Zonal Pelargoniums that are now flowering 
in pots may, with advantage, be cut in in the autumn, 
and, when they have made a little fresh growth, repot 
them, shaking a good portion of the old soil from the roots 
first ; use as small pots as possible. A good compost for 
them is turfy loam, a little sand, and rotten manure. 


very firmly around theroots. Winter in the small pots, and 
repot in the spring into larger ones. They will require but 
little water during the cold season. Ivy-leaved Pelargo- 
niums should strike freely now. 


515.—Storiug Potatos and Apples (B.).— 
Although Potatos probably keep betterina pit covered with 
straw and earth, they can be safely and well keptin the un- 
occupied cottage spoken of. Place them in the coolest 
room ; that having a brick floor will be the best, and cover 
them with straw or bags to keep the light and frost from 
them, which is all that is necessary, in addition to keeping 
them cool. If they are exposed to the light they quickly 
become green, and in this state. are not fit for use. 
They should be examined two or three times during the 
winter to keep them free from sprouts or diseased tubers. 
Apples and Pears can be stored very well in the cottage. 
Cover them with straw. or newspaper, and keep the 
room as cool as possible, which should face the north if 
possible, 


516.—Sowing Wallflowers.—When should Double 
Wallflowers be sown? Are they like common Wallflowers? 
—OLD Court. 

*.* Sow the Double German Wallflowers now, and prick 
They. may require 
pinching once to make them bushy, 


517.—Lilies of the Valley in pots.—What 
should be done to Lilies of Valley in pots when they have 
one Al eae! Will they do in pots another year ?— 

*.* No; they will not do in pots for another year. 
Divide the plants and plant them out in a shady position 
in fairly rich soil. 


518.—The Ground Elder.—Can you tell me of any 
means of getting rid of the weed Ground Elder, which is 
rapidly spreading over my orchard, and destroying the 
Grass ?—H. C. P. 

*.* This weed is a terrible pest. Weknow of no means of 
getting rid of it except by going overthe ground and pick- 
ing out the roots, which ts an expensive business. 


519.—Crotons.—Can these be removed with safety and 
placed out-of-doors during the summer ? . If 0, when is the 
right time? Would they be best in sun, orshade? And 
should they be much watered ?—W. G. Aston. 

** Crotons are not usually placed outside in this 
country, but if properly hardened in a cool house it wilt 
do them no harm to place them outside from the middle of 
July till the first of September, It should be stated at 
the same time they are not likely to benefit from such 
treatment. Te have used them sometimes in sheltered 
spots in Fern glens with good effect with tropical Ferns 
and Palms. 


520.—What is an amateur ?—Can a man who in 
his spare time raises seeds and sells them be called an 
amateur ?—PETUNIA, 


*.* This is a much discussed question, but we hold that 
once &@ man selis plants he ceases to be an amateur, An 
amateur is one who should grow plants, fruits, and vege- 
tables without outside help, and not for profit ; but the 
term is much abused. Men who.keep many gardeners are 
described as amateurs, and their gardeners also, but this 
is, of course, absolutely wrong. 


521.—Bitter Cucumbers.—Could you tell me the 
cause of Cucumbers being bitter? The first few that were 
cut were not affected. The soil in. which the plants are 
growing is rather heavy turfy loam. I ought to say, per- 
haps, that I mixed a little artificial manure with one top- 
dressing, after which they grew rapidly, and are heavily 
weighted with fruit, In the second, I put on a little fowl- 
manure. Any suggestion as to the cause of bitterness in 
Cucumbers will oblige. The variety is Telegraph.— 
AS ie 


*.* Your soil being heavy, the plants cannot furnish 
enough roots to absorb the overdose of manure employed. 
The first you gave was ample, and you would have done 
well to apply the second dose in liquid form, so that it 
would soon pass away. Fowl-manure is very strong, and 
not so soon absorbed by the roots on heavy loam, You 
have also, perhaps, overcropped, and the fruits, taking 
longer to develop, will be bitter. Crop lightly for a short 
time, give new surface-dressings with light soil, and some 
of the artificial manure you mentioned, and you will get 
betier flavour, 


522.—-Treatment of Lilac bushes. — Should 
Lilac bushes be trimmed every year? And what is the 
best time to do it?—J. W. 


** Inthe autumn a few of the fowerless. stems, which 
crowd younger ones, may be cut out, but no trimaning 
—i.e., pruning, should be indulged in, as then the graceful 
character of the bush is destroyed. If they are. getting 
worn out, a top-dressing of manure in the autumn will be 
helpful in restoring vigour, 


Carnations about three weeks ago from a grower, potted 
them up, and put them in the greenhouse, which is rather 
exposed to the sun. 
been between 60 degs. and 70 degs. ; so I removed them in 
the pots to the cold frame, propped it partly open, and 
covered the top with Cocoa-nut matting, 
improved them ? 
the roof of which I hare since had whitewashed ? 
afraid in the frame they will not get enough light and air, 
Would a Maréchal Niel Rose grow in the house with the 
roof shaded ?—WINTER CHEER. 


When more established the lights may be drawn of 
altogether. 
they get plenty of air they will hardly require shade after 
the reots get to work. A Maréchal Niel is 

the greenhouse with the roof lightly shaded. 


reason my Vines have produced no fruit, and not more 
than half the eyes have made growth? 
never taken away last year at all, and the house is very 
draughty, 
and many things were grown on the border, which 
is outside, such as Nasturtiums. 
the Vines will do any good, or not? 
them manure, and also liquid-manure,:but nothing seems 
to be of any avail.—ConsTant READER. 


last year’s neglect. 
cut back, but allow the terminal ones free play. 
mind the Vines not fruiting this season, but endeavour to 
get new wood for next year. 
liquid-manure, and do not grow such plants as named on 


the border. If the Vines next season do not break well, 
then you may replant ; but they have not had a chance to 
grow. 




























523.—Tree-Carnations.—I procured some Tree- 
This last week the heat of it has 


Have I 
And should they go back to the house, 
I am 


** The Tree-Carnations will do better in the cold frame. 
The Cocoa matting will shade too much, If 


ose will grow in 


524.—Vines not fruiting.—Could you tell me the 
The laterals were 
No manure has been given for two years, 


Please tell me whether 
I have given 


*,* It willbe dificult to get the Vines into condition after 
This season keep the lateral growths 
Never 


Feed liberally now with 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We should be glad if readers would remember that we 


do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


C. E. F.—The Iris leaves may have been eaten by water- 


rats, orsome grub. We cannot tell, as you give no particu- 
lars. Are the plants by the waterside,or where?——J. W.— 
The fumigator you inquire about may be obtained of G. II. 
Richards, Old Shot Tower Wharf, Lambeth, London, E. C. 
—Busby.—We know of no such book, nor should we 
think any book of this description has been published. 


Interesting matter in reference to it is often given in books 
concerning the culture of vegetables generally.— 
Rhoderic Dhu.—The price of the ‘‘ Dictionary of English 
Names of Plants” is 12s. 6d., post free, to be obtained of 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. Myrs.C. H. 
Aldridge.—There are, no doubt, several places where you 
could get Water Lilies. We presume you mean the com- 
mon white kind? A large pond near Crawley is, we know, 
covered with them ; but, doubtless, by making inquiries 
in the neighbourhood, which we are unable to do, you will 
get what you desire.——Rabery, Dublin.—We do not 
remember the fruit-tree protector you speak of. Edin- 
burgh.—All the best nurserymen have good Double Prim- 
roses. Look through our advertising columns, as we do 
not recommend individual traders. FE. Turner.—We 
should like a little further information about the green- 
house. Why willa Rose not grow? Is the neighbourhood 
too smoky? Senda note as to how the house is situated, 
the soil of the border, etc. ——Banks.—You have kept the 
Tomatos too cold. Give more warmth, and do not keep 
the plant unduly moist at the root, also continuing to ven- 
tilate freely. H. Mitehelmore.—The insects you have 
found are the grubs of the common Cockchafer, or May- 
bug. They are very injurious to many plants by destroy- 
ing their roots. Except by turning the grubs out of the 
ground there is practically no means of killing them, as no 
insecticide will reach them. On the Continent, where 
they are much commoner than with us, successful experi- 
ments have been made by infesting the soil with a fungus 
which is parasitic on the grubs. Kooks, starlings, gulls, 
and plovers, and last, but by no means least, moles, are of 
great assistance in destroying this insect.——S. S. 
Sculthorpe.—Try Messrs. Bunyard & Oo., The Nurseries, 
Maidstone.——Cecilia White.— Layer down the shoots in 
light soil now, or during the summer. Peg them down, 
and they will in time root,—=Subscriber.—Any of the 
firms advertising such things will help you. 

















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


—— 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evrror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Rhoderic Dhu.—Double Kerria 
(K. japonica fi.-pl.).——Charters.—Ornithogalum _ pyra- 
midale.——C. A. W. Cottrill.—1, Celsia cretica; 2, Com- 
mon Bladder Senna (Coluteaarborescens); 3, PinusCembra. 
——J. W.—Alyssum saxatile.—— Blairmore.— Bird Cherry 
(Cerasus © padus).——J. Williamson.—Double  Kerria 
(Kerria japonica fl,-pl.)——0O, Bates.—Alonsoa incisifolia. 
—Hili View.—Pyrus Malus floribunda,.——H. A, F.— 
The Rose is one of the Maiden’s Blush class, but what 
variety we cannot determine from the bloom sent.——WMrs. 
Patrick. — Lychnis Haageana.—Collan C. Knight.— 
Piptanthus nepalensis.——Mrs. Terry.—Wych Elm _ or 
Hazel (Ulmus montana) ; it isa native tree. ——W.H, W.— 
1, Lonicera tatarica: 2, Wayfaring-tree (Viburnum 
Lantana); 3, Spanish Squill (Scilla campanulata var.) ; 4, 
Browallia Jamesoni ; 5, Spirwea Thunbergi fi.-pl. ; 7, Lotus 
peliorynchus; 8, Olearia sp.; 9, Aloe gasterioides,—— 
Mrs. Cunningham.—Wych . Elm. (Uhnus.. montana),— 
Cunningham, Goffs, Cheshunt —Bird Cherry (Cerasus 


padus).—Quainton, Ealing.—Lady’s Mantle (Alchemilla 


vulgaris, L: ),——Ford wich.—Bird Oherry (Cerasus padus). 


——G, A.—Bird Cherry (Cerasus padus).——Hdmund 
Fowle.—Kerria japonica fi.-pl. (Double Jew’s Mallow).—— 
A. E. Jagger.—The Golden-flowered Currant (Ribes 


aureum), 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 


AND FIELD. 


COOKING ASPARAGUS. 


ASPARAGUS is now in full season and is one of 
the most wholesome vegetables known. 


Boring ASPARAGUS,—It should be cooked as 


soon as possible after it is gathered, as it ac- 
quires a bitter taste from being kept. 
gus is one of those vegetables that is entirely 
spoilt by over-boiling. 
deep, open saucepan, with plenty of water, 
slightly salted, and the greatest care must be 
taken not to boil it long enough to make it lose 
its crispness. 
clarified butter, melted-butter sauce, or white 
sauce, 
basin a teaspoonful of flour with nearly a 
quarter of a pint of cold water, a mere suspicion 
of salt, and 1 oz. of butter. 
saucepan, and keep stirring till it boils. 
take the pan off the fire, and mix into the sauce 
the yolk of a very small egg, beaten up with a 
dessertspoonful of cold water and a teaspoonful 
of vinegar. 


cold, 


Aspara- 


It should be cooked in a 


It may be eaten alone or with 


To make this sauce, smooth up in a 


Put into a small 


Now 


Serve hot, but it may be used 


There are several 





OTHER WAYS OF COOKING. 


ways of cooking this vegetable besides the 
familiar one of boiling. 
au gratin, in the oven. 
bunch of fine Asparagus for twelve minutes. 
Lay it in a baking-dish. 
a cup of the water in which it was boiled. Grate 


It may be cooked 
For this purpose, boil a 


Moisten it with half 


Parmesan cheese over it, season it well with 


salt and pepper, sprinkle a tablespoonful of 


fresh breadcrumbs over the top with a table- 


spoonful of butter cut in bits, and bake in a 


Cold 


moderately hot oven for fifteen minutes. 


boiled Asparagus is very nice served as a salad 


with a French dressing, or with the following 
sauce: Pound the yolk of a hard-boiled egg to 
a paste, add two teaspoonfuls of good vinegar, 
a saltspoonful of salt, and half the amount of 
pepper. Add an Onion minced fine. Toss all 
together thoroughly, and pour it over the cold 
Asparagus. One of the most delicious soups 
made iscream of Asparagus. Do not attempt 
to make it from the refuse stalks which arecut off 
from the ends of the Asparagus, as some cookery- 
books recommend, or it will surely be a failure. 
Take at least half a bunch of good Asparagus. 
Put it in 3 pints of stock, or water if you have no 
stock. The tips of the Asparagus should be 
removed before it is put in. Now fry half an 
Onion. Add to it a Bay-leaf, three sprigs of 
Parsley, a little spray of Celery and Thyme, all 
tied together in a bunch. Put these in the soup 
with twelve Peppercorns, and let the whole 
simmer for thirty-five minutes. Then strain 
through a purée sieve, or a flour-sieve if you 
have not the other, pressing through all the 
Asparagus that you can. The Asparagus tips 
which were cut off should in the meantime have 
been cooking gently for twenty minutes in a cup 
of stock, or of water if you have not stock. 
Strain the stock or water off these tips and add 
it to the rest of thesoup. Put the strained soup 
back on the fire. Stir two tablespoonfuls. of 
flour with two tablespoonfuls of butter, and add 
them tothe mixture. Let the soup cook slowly 
for ten minutes after adding this thickening, 
stirring it repeatedly. Then add a cup of rich 
cream and the Asparagus tips, which should 
have been kept warm meantime in a covered 
cup set in a pan of hot water. Serve the soup 
at once, after adding the cream. Half the cream 
may have been beaten to a stiff froth, so that it 
will float in little islands on the soup when it is 
served. 

Ampusuep AspARAGUS.—Wash Asparagus- 
stalks and cut off a quart of tops, boil fifteen 
minutes and drain. Cut the tops off nine or ten 
light rolls and take the crumbs out; then set 
them in the oven to dry, lay the tops aside, and 
put a pint of milk into a small saucepan to boil. 
Beat four eggs until light, stir them into the 
boiling milk, and stir until it begins to thicken ; 
add an ounce of butter, a little salt and pepper, 
and take from the fire. Chop the Asparagus tops 
and add them to the milk. Take the rolls from 
the oven, fill with the mixture, put on the tops 
and serve hot. 

ASPARAGUS OMELET.—To four well-beaten 
eggs add two-thirds of a cup of milk, and half a 


lcup of cold Asparagus tops (or cold Cauliflower 
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chopped fine may be used); season with salt 
and pepper, stir together and turn into a hot, 
buttered pan. As it cooks, shake it instead of 
stirring, and loosen with a knife if it adheres to 
the pan. Fold and slip on a hot plate, and serve 
at once. 

Eecs anp Asparagus.—Put a good spoonful 
of butter in a frying-pan, and, when melted, 
break into it 6 eggs; add a pinch of salt, of 
pepper, and a dash of grated Nutmeg. Mix well 
while cooking, and adda teacupful of soft boiled 
Asparagus tops. The cooking should be done 
quickly, taking about three minutes. When 
done, turn into a hot dish ; squeeze a little 
Lemon-juice over it, and send to the table 
piping-hot. Scrambled eggs may be made with 
Mushrooms, Artichokes, chipped beef, or boiled 
Salsafy. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Hens suffering from diarrhea. — 
Will you advise me as to hens that suffer from 
diarrhoea? I keep a few hens that have a Grass- 
run, and a run of fresh water, and I feed them 
on good Wheat twice a day. Two are ailing, 
and do not lay.—T, 

*,” We think it probable that your hens have 
been affected by the Wheat, and we advise you 
to discontinue it at once. It is likely that a 
change of food will quickly set matters right, 
without any medicine, but should the diarrhwa 
continue you may give three to six drops of 
chlorodyne in a dessert-spoonful of water twice 
daily. Do not give green food during the 
attack. 


Black Minorca chickens th. Baden 
Nearly all chickens bred from black parents 
show a little white in their earliest stage ; it is 
not, however, until the feathers take the place 
of the downy covering which does duty at first, 
that any reliable opinion can be formed as to the 
adult colour of the plumage, although tolerably 
good guesses may be hazarded. Black Minorcas 
certainly ought not to have any white feathers 
in their wings, and if we had a brood of these 
chickens. we should Suspect a cross if the 
plumage did not prove a glossy black, In a 
week or two the querist will be better able to 
judge of the purity of the chickens, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holi- 
days we shall be obliged to go to Press 
early with the number of Gardening Ilus- 
trated dated June 8th. Orders should reach 
Us as early as possible in the week preced- 
ing to insure insertion. No advertisement 
intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after first post on Friday, 
the 31st of May. 


ANDREW POTTER 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


AND LONDON WORKS, READING. 
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POTTER'S ‘ EXCELSIOR” HOSE. 
Prices of 60 feet lengths (fitted with Brass Nozzle, Branch 
Pipe, Rose and Jet). 

Diam. PLAIN. 

ARMOURED. } in. Specially cheap ., 
» in. Bestquality .. .. 36/3 + in. Best quality 
in. Extra stout quality 43/7 | fin. 
xin. Best quality .. <, 45/-| 3 
4 in. Extra stout quality 52/- 
1 10. Best quality ., 52/- | | in. Best quality... .. 33/- 
4 1n. Extra stout quality 60/7 4 io. Extrastoutquality 40/10 
All Hose dispatched CARRIAGE PAID on receipt of order. 

Will OUTLIVE SEVEN ordinary Hose. 


OVER 3,000,000 FEET IN USE. 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 
Awardea 10 GOLD ana SILVER Medals. 
TAN N ED GARDEN N HTTING.—Selected 

quality for protecting fruit, seeds, &. Makes ag lendid 


veunis bordering. Nets, 50 by 4 or 100 by 2 ds., 75. 6 h, 
--MEHEW, Stamford. fe Aah vans 


Diam. 


19/3 
21/5 
Extra stoutquality 27/5 
4 in. Best quality ~ /28/- 
2 in. Extra stoutquality 33/- 








EUREKA” WEED {ILLER. 


Safe, Effective, and Cheap. 


There is no risk of poisoning Birds or Animals if direc- 
tions are followed when applying this preparation. 
Guaranteed to clear all weeds: mixes at once; no sedi- 
ment; leaves the paths bright and clean, without stains. 
+ gal., 1/9; 1 gal., 3/= (tins included) ; 2-gal. drums, 
2/9 per gal. ; 5-gal. drums, 2,6 per gal.; 10-gal. 
drums, 2/3 per gal. ; 40 gals. at 2/= per gal. 
Double s‘rength, mixes 1 to 50, 
Sample Half Gallon tin post Sree for stamps, 2s. 6d. 





ONLY ADDRESS— 


TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, 
MINT ST. CHEMICAL WORKS, LINCOLN. 


Wholesale London Agents— 
OSMAN & CO., 132, CommERcIAL STREET, EK, 
Ask your Chemist or Seedsman for this make, 


LAWN MOWERS “* FAIR PRICE. 


WHY SHOULD THEY BE HICHER ? 
THERE IS NO REASON WHY THEY SHOULD BE, 





PRICES. 
Carriage paid to any station in Great Britain. 
10-in. 12 in. 14-in. 1é-in.. -18-in, 
i7s. 6d. 20s. 22s. 6d. 25s. 30s. 


GRASS BOXES, any size, 5s. extra. 


The NEW CHAMPION INTERCHANGEABLE LAWN 
MOWERS are offered at prices at which Lawn Mowers always 
should be sold to the public They are high-class, well-mad« 
machines, simple in construction, made of good material, are 
strong, light, and easy to work, and will do the same work as 
machines which have hitherto been sold at four or five times 
the price. Will be sent ON APPROVAL on receipt of cash. 
HY. LUDLOW & C0., Bath Street, Birmingham. 


GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS. 


Fruit-trees to which Bees have access bear the most 
abundant crops. 


GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS’ 


BEE-HIVES 


AND APPLIANCES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREF, 


127, HIGH HOLBORN, W.. 


_ (Corner of Southampton Street). 








May 25, 1895 


WEED 


as of = 


CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


One Gallon makes 50 Gallons for use, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards, 


For Garden Walks, &c. One application is sufficient 
Sor a whole season. No smell. Brightens the gravel, 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR OUSTOMERS’ LETTERS :— 

“T find your ‘Olimax’ superior to any other I haye 
ted ral OHN ROBERTS, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwlch, 
R.8.0. 

“Tt ig far superior to any I have ever used; our 
drives and paths have been beautiful and clean 
all summer.”— A. STANDISH, Dundreath Oastle Gar- 
dens, Penrhyndencreath, Merionethshire, 


PRIOES:—1-gall., 3s., drum 9d.; 2-gall., 58. 9d., 
drum 1s. 6d.; 3-gall., 8s. 6d., drum 28.; 4-gall., \ 
drum 2s. 6d. ; 5-gall., 13s. 6d., drum, 2s. 6d. ; 10-gall., 
258., drum 5s. ; 20-gall., 45s., cask 4s. ; 40-gall., 80s., 
cask 4s, CARRIAGE PAID, 

Drums allowed for if returned within three months” 
in good order and condition. 


WIKEHAM (Patent) WEED ERADIGATOR 


CLIMAX” 








An instrument for applying Weed Killer, s> as to 
completely destroy weeds on Lawns, &c., without 
injury to the surrounding Grass. A simple and 
most effectual] instrument. 


Price 8s. each, postage 6d, 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
211, Great Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON OFFICE: Billiter-bldngs., Billiter-st., E.C, 


“RUSTIC WORK? 











MAKERS TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


*narrddnn annre ary 


HERNE HILL RUSTIO WORKS, 


HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


Ten minutes by L. 0. & D, Railway from City and West Eni 
WORKS CLOSE TO STATION. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES AND RUSTIC WORK 
IN ENCLAND. 


Large stock always on hand from £3 108. upwards, carriag 
paid, or delivered and fixed in London and suburbs. IN 
SPECTION INVITED. Send for New Catalogue, 72 page 
3 stamps. Orders by post punctually attended to. Thes 
houses can be fixed in half an hour. 


A TIS 


E WEED KILLER. 
ay 





Over $IX THOUSAND CASKS sold annually, 
PRICE =2/= PER CALLON. 
To be had only of— } 


MAKER Andrew Potter, THE . 
TO. WOLVERHAMPTON, QUEEN | 


TENTS ! TENTS !! TENTS! ! !—Suitabh 

for Gardens, Oricket, or camping-out purposes, 40 feetir 
circumference, pure Jinen, with pegs, poles, and lines com 
plete. These tents are white, and have only been used; 
little by Her Majesty’s Government, and cost over £6 each 
I will send one complete for 30s. Can be sent On approval,.— 
HENRY J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye, Sussex 


KED PROLECLORS, 2s. 9d. a doz, yd 
lengths. Pea trainers, 2s. each, 6 ft. by 4 ft, high.= 
BROOKES & COO., Ltd., Cateaton-street, M anchester. 














NETS, Tanned, Oiled, Waterproof 


For protecting Strawberry-beds, fruit-trees, &e., from birds ; 
makes excellent tennis boundaries; 200 yards, 5s.; best quality, 
8s.—_SPASHETT & OO,, Net Manufaccurers, Lowestoft. 


FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 


from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry 
in sunny Hampshire, Equal to anything in the hannel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. —G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset. : 


ARDEN NETTING. —100 square yards 
2s. 6d., carriage Js. ; Lawn Tennis Nets, good, 10s, 
carriage 2s.—E. A. NORTHEY, Auctioneer, Plymouth. 


Ke GLUGICIDE ” — “ SLUGICIDE.”?— Certail 

death to Slugs, fertiliser to soil, perfectly harmless ti 
plants and domesticanimals. The greatest boon to gardener 
yet invented. 1s. 6d. per box, of Seedsmen, or post ‘paid o 
The ‘‘SLUGICIDE” COMPANY, Maryleport-street. Briste! 


PURE POULTRY MANURE, equal tothe bes’ 


ano, 3s. 6d. cwt., £3 ton. Carriage paid on four tons 
As s0ld to several large growers of exhibition produce. Bag; 
{ncluded.—St. Leonard's Poultry Farm, Ringwood, Hanta, 
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No. 847.—Von. XVII. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 


JUNE 1, 1895. 
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A SCOTTISH PRIMROSE GARDEN. 


WHEN seen in the mass, acres of Primroses, as 
they are flowering here at present, are delightful, 
the soft ripples of colour flowing over smooth 
reaches of lawn, straying over mounds, wimp- 
ling in little hollows, or, prettiest of all, surround- 
ing and lapping the bases of grey old Beeches or 
Planes whose boles are covered with Lichen. 
The colours of the flowers are nearly all of soft 
shades and white, but, curiously enough, among 
the tens of thousands that bloom year by year, 


one truly wild form is never seen. There are 
indeed yellow flowers in abundance, but none 
of the same shade and particularly of the same 
form as the native Primrose. The plants, more- 
over, are remarkable as being somewhat erratic 
in the way they leave one part of the ground 
and form fresh colonies in ergtwhile bare spots. 
Portions thatnearly thirty years ago werethickly 
covered are to-day almost bare of plants, and 
other places that twenty years back were green 
are to-day bright with bloom. Another pecu- 
liarity about these Primroses is the scarcity of 
large plants. Almost without exception they 
are single-crowned, and where clumps of one 
colour are established they are apparently the 
produce of the seeds contained in one capsule. 
I have noticed this peculiarity more particularly 
in the case of some plants that were a dozen or 
more years ago planted out in a bare corner. 
Seedlings from these almost always appear 

uite close together in little groups, and the 
fowens in each group are nearly always of the 
same colour. This would show that these 
blooms left to Nature are seldom cross-fertilised, 
and it further points to these as a valuable 
addition to those flowers we can employ in 
groups of onecolour, nothing being simpler than 
raising Primroses from seed. 

How long these semi-wild plants live it is im- 
possible to determine, but judging from the 
difficulty of keeping Primroses and Polyauthuses 
for any length of time in the garden adjoining, 
I believe they are very short-lived. It adds 
something to one’s interest in these plants that 
their origin is involved in obscurity. At the 
commencement of the century they were very 
numerous, though not so much so as now. The 
history of the Tyninghame wilderness, which 
these Primroses do so much to beautify, begins 
just previous to 1707, when a comparatively 
small piece of ground, planted by the third Earl 
of Mar about 1637 to 1640, was so far added to 
by the celebrated tree-planter, the sixth Karl 


_ of Haddington, as to form an enclosure of over 


14 acres. The ground was trenched and laid 
out in the French style, with a centre, from 
which fourteen walks radiated in different 
directions. These were bordered with trimmed 
hedges of various kinds of trees, one that sounds 
vety pretty having been planted with Laburnum 
alternately with Mountain Ash. One can 
imagine the beauty of the embowering Labur- 
nums in May and the Mountain Ash in autumn 
when gay with fruit. The interspaces between 
the alleys were planted with a variety of trees, 
-of which Beeches and Planes are to-day superior 
to any others, though @ quarter of a century 
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after they were planted Elms and Ashes were OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


growing the most vigorously. There are now 
none of the latter, and the Elms are all in a 
decaying condition. The lines in Thomson’s 
‘* Spring ” beginning — 
‘“At length the finished garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green” 


apply with the utmost exactness to what must 
have been the general appearance of Tyning- 
hame and its surroundings at that time. The 
poet was intimate with Lord Binning, having 
acted as his tutor, and was most anxious to 
dedicate ‘‘Spring” to his fellow-countryman. 
If we then conclude that here indeed was ‘* Yon 
mingled wilderness of flowers,” the Primroses 
of the present day must be direct descendants 
of the plants first set out 190 years ago. 

Fifty odd years after the wilderness was laid 
out great alterations were effected on the 
groynds in the near vicinity of the house. 
Probably at this period the hedges and alleys 
were destroyed and. the grounds laid out in the 
natural style, and the flowers would begin to 
spread. The last of the hedges was not removed 
till some thirty years ago, when the trimmed 
Lime-tree fence enclosing the bowling-green 
was, on account of old age, grubbed up. Ma- 
honia was planted instead, but it did not suc- 
ceed, and lately a Yew-hedge has been substi- 
tuted, which, in spite of the dry gravelly nature 
of the soil, is progressing very favourably. 

In addition to Primroses there are innumer- 
able bulbous plants, two kinds of which, how- 
ever, never flower. There are also afew Cow- 
slips, which most uofortunately do not increase. 
An interesting feature in connection with semi- 
wild bulbous plants is the charming variety 
among the seedlings. For example, among 
Snowdrops there are kinds of all sizes, ranging 
from the tiniest forms te some as large as Galan- 
thus plicatus. I noticed a variety this spring 
with its outer segments increased to six. Mr. 
Arnott, to whom I sent a flower, considers it 
quite distinct. Then in Daffodils I lately 
picked out over a dozen distinct forms of Nar- 
cissus minor, the smallest being even less than 
minimus and the largest and finest an improve- 
ment on its parent. 

R. P. BrotHERstTon, in The Garden. 


Sweet Williams. — Among the most 
precious of early summer flowers is the Sweet 
William, but, as with most things, the self- 
coloured forms are by far the best, more pre- 
ferable in every way than those spotted or 
undecided in colour. Raisers pay too much 
regard to size, as if a flower increased in interest 
and beauty according to the breadth of its 
petals. This is a glaring fault in the Sweet 
William, as pronounced as its speckled colours 
laid on like bits of bad mosaic. Those varieties 
are best that have flowers of a good strong 
colour, deep crimson, perhaps, set off with a 
white margin, with also a white eye, or without 
any contrast, simply self crimson. Of recent 
years one has seen many acquisitions to the 
Sweet Williams, but none too many decided self 
varieties or such fine things as the double 
crimson, which is delightful in a group. 


REPOTTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tun time is now at hand when plants that were 
propagated in December and January will 
require to be put into their largest pots. 
This is an operation that demands some care, 
for as the plants have to remain five or more 
months in the same pots before they come into 
bloom, it is absolutely necessary that the roots 
should remain in an active condition, and be 
supplied with ample nourishment during that 
period. Ata later period, and when the buds 
are formed, recourse must be had to feeding 
with stimulants of some kind ; but this will ke 
of little good if the compost in which the roots 
have to work is not of the right description. 
Loam varies so much in character that the 
grower must use some judgment as regards the 
addition of other things. I doubt if anything 
is gained by using a heavy soil. In a fine 
summer, and in the hands of an experienced 
grower, the plants will make good growtl, 
but in a prolonged period of heavy rains 
the roots are apt to suffer, and where this is the 
case there must be a falling off in the quality of 
the blooms. Keep the roots in good order, and 
there is no difficulty in promoting growth, more 
especially with the command of artificial 
manure that we possess at the present time. 
Well-rotted dung that has been used for hot- 
beds, and that has been turned about in frosty 
weather, is very good, and if it is two years old 
so much the better. One part of this to four 
parts of good loam, with a little soot and some 
white sand, will grow Chrysanthemums as well 
as most people care to have them. The pots 
should be well drained, covering the crocks with 
some fibrous material, and a sprinkling of soot 
on this which will keep out worms, and will save 
trouble as regards standing the pots on boards or 
ashes. By the time the soil gets filled with roots 
the soil will lose some of its strength, and will, 
long before flowers come, be filled with fibres. 
Before repotting every plant should be well 
soaked, and the compost should be used mode- 
rately moist, so that it may be rammed in firmly 
without bringing it into a close condition. If 
the weather is hot and dry, a moderate watering 
should at once be given, but if showery, the 
plant may remain twenty-four hours before 
giving any moisture. I do not see that any- 
thing is gained by employing very large pots. 
Those who have limited glass accommoda- 
tion naturally desire to have as much variety as 
possible, and this can be best secured by growing 
medium-sized specimens. It is not the size of 
the pots alone that will give fine blooms, but 
the attention throughout the growing seasor, 
and the systematic feeding from the time the 
buds are formed. Ihave seen very fine flowers 
that gained head prizes produced on plants in 
6-inch pots. There was, it is true, but one 
bloom to a plant, but in any case it is not 
customary to leave more than two or three 
buds at most, when high-class flowers are 
desired. For a small greenhouse it is a good 
plan to strike cuttings at the present 
time. The tops of young growing plants will 
strike freely at this time of year, Pet each 
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cutting in a 2-inch pot, and when rooted shift 
into 6-inch pots in the manner above recom- 
mended. Both incurved and Japanese kinds will 
do well in this way, and the reflexed varieties, 
such as Boule de Neige and Cullingfordi, are 
excellent for this form of culture. One advan- 
tage of this late propagation is that the plants 
retain their foliage much later than larger ones, 
I have had Princess Teck, W. H. Lincoln, 
Golden Gem, and others, with leaves fresh and 
green down to the rim of the pot when they 
were in bloom at Christmas. Such little speci- 
mens about 18 inches to 2 feet high are 
admirable for table and room decoration, and 
can be better accommodated in the small green- 
houses that prevail in villa gardens than the tall 
bulky specimens often devoid of their lower 
foliage one too frequently sees there. I grow 
some of the late-blooming kinds in this way, and 


find them very satisfactory. BYFLEET. 





Treatment of Chrysanthemums.— 
I purchased plants of the following varieties of 
Chrysanthemums from store pots the first week 
in April, and which in the course of a few days 
will be ready to shift into 48’s and 32’s, I 
intend growing them on the cut-down principle, 
as it is essential that I should have them as 
dwarf as possible, and in order to help me in 
that respect I have adopted firm potting and 
abundance of air, only putting the light on the 
So far, all has gone well, but 
what I*want te know is at what dates the differ- 
ent sorts should be cut down, so as to attain the 
dwarfest plants and get the finest blooms 
possible under the circumstances. The following 


frame at night. 


are the varieties : V. Morel, C, Davis, Eda Prass, 
F, Davis, Avalanche, W. Tricker, Malle. 


Lacroix. The succeeding ones are being grownas 
bushes ; when should they be pinched for the last 
time, so as to secure a crown bud at the proper 


time to get the best blooms? Goldfield, Lady 
Selborne, white and yellow; Source d’Or, 
Mme. Desgrange, Mons. W. Holmes, Mrs. 
Burrell, and Mary Andergon.—Suasipk, 


*,.* I doubt very much if plants bought from 


store pots in April will be in a fit condition to 


cultivate upon the ‘cutting-down ” plan this 
year. To produce the best results the plants 
ought to be raised from cuttings inserted in 
December to make sure of having them strong 
at the time of cutting down at the end of May. 
In your case, if the plants are not more than 
9 inches or 1 foot high, pinch the point out of 
each at the end of the month. Should they be 
taller reduce their length to 1 foot. Do not 
give more water than is sufficient to keep the 
soil just moist until new growth is pushing from 
the nodes. Select three of the strongest shoots, 
which will be those nearest the apex, removing 
all others, so as to concentrate the whole energy 
of the plant into the selected shoots. Place to 
each a small stake, making fast the growths as 
soon as they are made to prevent them being 
broken by accident. The last batch of. the 
plants named to be grown as bushes should 
receive their last topping at the end of June, 
because, being all early-flowering varieties, they 
must not be topped too late, or they will not 
make sufficient growth afterwards to give good 
blooms.—H. M. 





NS 


Smilax (No Name).—There are a good 
many species of Smilax, and they come from all 
parts of the world. Some are hardy, but most 
require protection in winter. It is just possible 
that 8. rotundifolia may be hardy, as it is a 
North American species ; but it has generally 
been regarded as a greenhouse apecies, but this 
does not prove that it is not hardy, and the 
writer of the note in GARDENING has probably 
tested it. The Eccremocarpus is perfectly 
hardy, and you might try the Smilax in the 
same position, sheltering it a little in cold 
weather. We may say there are a dozen or so of 
the North American Smilaxes besides the 
Species In question, most of which are hardy. 

Cae 

“The English Flower Garden,” — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and willbe issued inthe spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bimboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—t.e., that 
devoted to design—will have iraportant additions and 
plans showing plan to scale, as wellas planting of the beds, 
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Conservatory. 


rising among the tender fronds. 
will all help in making this house gay now. 


Unheated Greenhouses. 


The owner of this house will now emerge from obscurity, 
for all things are possible to him. Tis Lilies, which were 
plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre during the frost, and covered 
deeply with paper, will now be pushing up strong flower 
spikes. The Maréchal Niel and other Roses have been 


producing their charming flowers for some time. 


Tuberous Begonias, wintered in a box in the cellar, are 
making rapid growth. Cannas under the same treatment 
are very much alive, and are making grand foliage. There 
is likely to be quite a rage after the new dwarf varieties 
with the large bright flowers. The unheated greenhouse 
ig now as gay as where much money has been spent on 
fuel, All the Laurustinus and other hardy things may 


now be plunged outside to wait till winter comes round. 


Winter-fiowering Stove Plants. 


It is very much better if a pit or low close house can be 
given up to these things, as they do so much better near 


the glass. Begonias, Justicias, and other fast-growing 
things should be pinched to make them dwarf and bushy. 
Cuttings of Poinsettias may yet be taken for late blooming, 


The early plants are now ready for 5-inch pots, and must 
stand thinly exposed to the light, or the bottom leaves 


will go. A compost of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
with just a dash of some artificial manure, will do them 
well. The mixing of artificial stimulants with the soil, 
especially for the last shift, is very generally practised 


now, and, if not overdone, is very useful in giving sme and 


substance to the growth and blossom. 


Chrysanthemum Notes. 


Where many plants are grown, the potting takes some 


time, and will probably extend over several weeks. All 
the plants will not be ready for the final shift on the same 
day. Some will be ready for May, others will follow on 
and have their last shift in due time when required, and 


it will be time to pot the late-flowering kinds at the end of 


June, Some of the weakly-grown ones will require alighter, 
more porous soil than others. In many places Golden 


Wedding failed last year through the soil being too 


retentive, and the difficulty of regulating the water supply. 
In a showery time keep a sharp watch for black-fly, and 
either dust with Tobacco-powder or wash or dip in an 
insecticide. Dipping makes a clean sweep, and will be 
cheaper where many plants have to be dressed, 


Peaches under Glass, 

Keep the young wood tied in, so that the fruits may be 
fully exposed. There is a great temptation to leave on 
too many fruits and too much young wood. There is 
danger both to the present and the futurein this, Ag 
regards cropping, this is to a large extent a question of 
feeding. If the soilis suitable, the trees in good cendition, 


and the question of feeding with stimulants is rightly: 


grasped, no one need rest satisfied with one fruit to the 
square foot, or even two, but no hard or fast line can be 
Jaid down. The judicious cropper will leave as many 
fruits as the tree can carry without injury when properly 
nourished, but.no one unacquainted with the tree can or 
ought to say how heavy the load should be, as the question 
of quality should never be lost sight of. 


Cucumber Frames. 

Keep the growth thin by pinching one leaf beyond the 
fruit: Plants which have been bearing some time will be 
benefited by a top-dressing of loam and old manure, 
Ventilate when necessary, but close and damp with 
syringe or rosed pot early in the afternoon ; shade to 
prevent leaves flagging. 


Window Gardening. 

Keep Balsams in a light window. Ventilate freely by 
Opening top sashes; bottom sashes may be raised when 
the air js warm and still. Water when necessary, giving 
enough to moisten all the soil. Keep Ferns in the shade, 
but Cactuses will enjoy the sunshine. Sow a few seeds of 
Cineraria and Primula, and cover with a square of glass, 


Outdoor Garden. 


The bedding out will now be pretty well finished, and 
there will be time to put everything shipshape in herba- 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
fo under ‘Garden Work” may be done Jrom ten days to 
& fete ight later than és here indicated with equally good 
results, 























As soon as the weather is settled and the nights warm, 
or, say, from the middle to the end of the month of June, 
some of the hardiest greenhouse plants which have 
flowered early and completed growth may be placed in a 
sheltered spot in the open air, either on a coal-ash bed or 
on boards or bricks, to prevent worms entering the pots. 
Tea Roses and hardy shrubs which have been forced, such 
as Deutzias, Rhododendrons, Deciduous Azaleas, &c., may 
be plunged. If there is a bed of peaty soil, the two last- 
named will be better turned out of the pots into it. They 
will require less water, and will do better generally. 
Eupatoriums should be cut rather hard back, and planted 
out to make growth, If pinched three times during sum- 
mer they will make fine bushes for potting up in September. 
Solanum Oapsicastrum will be better planted out now till 
September—the blossoms will set better. Genistas may 
be plunged or planted out also, but these things should 
not be altogether forgotten during summer, as if hot and 
dry, watering and syringing may be necessary. Fuchsiag 
should now be at their best, and though these plants are 
not so popular as they were a few years ago, still we 
cannot do without their graceful, drooping blossoms. 
They are charming now, planted out in the borders. 
Support anything which requires help with liquid-manure. 
A little sulphate of ammonia is useful for giving a rich 
dark colour to foliage, and may be given in a weak 
solution to Ferns and foliage plants, but if used in a dry 
state, water it in immediately. I once saw a lot of Ferns 
injured by neglecting this from the fumes of ammonia 
isi Balsams, Double 
Petunias, Hydrangeas, Bermuda Lilies, Tuberous Begonias, 
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ceous borders, lawns, walks, &c. If weeds are troublesome 
in gravel walks, and they usually are at this season, 
especially if the walks are not well made, it will be better 
to use a weed-killer than to break up the gravel, as loose 
stones are so uncomfortable to walk upon. In using weed- 
killers it should be borne in mind that anything that will 
kill weeds will also kill Box-edging and the edges of the 
Grass verges close to the walk. This can be obviated by 
laying down thin boards when using the liquid weed- 
killer. If salt is used, it is more effective in dry weather 
and will be less likely to injure the edgings. Keep 
Carnations and other plants requiring support tied to the 
stakes at suitable intervals, <0 as to prevent the fiower- 
shoots snapping off. If the weather is dry Roses, 
Hollyhocks, and many other plants will require water, but 
it is better to give a thorough soaking in the evening ; stir 
the surface in the morning with the hoe and then leave for 
a day or two. Every experienced gardener knows the 
value of mulch and, where possible, will use it. Anda 
mulch of loose dry soil is valuable when manure is scarce. 
An inch of burnt earth over the roots of a plant will keep 
in the moisture and the roots will work freely beneath it. 
It has been rather a trying time for newly-planted trees 
and shrubs and death may occur if neglected. 


Fruit Garden. 


There will be good crops of Strawberries, judging from. 


their present appearance, if the necessary support is given. 
Secure early runners for forcing, and when ready layer 
enough plants to make new beds. The three-year system 
is the best to adopt, planting about every third year, If 
the plants are selected early and treated properly a good 
crop may ‘be obtained the first season, better still the 
second, and the third the fruit would be smaller, but will 
be just as good for preserving. Forcing gardeners for the 
most part trust to young plants started early and well 
managed all through. Just as good crops will be obtained 
the first season if the same pains were taken and it will 
certainly pay to do this. Continue the thinning of the 
young wood on Peach-trees, and the destruction of 
insects. There is likely to be a good crop of Plums, and 
the young shoots may be stopped sooner than would be 
desirable for Apples and Pears, but in the case of young 
trees of all kinds very strong shoots which are mono- 
polising too much of the tree’s strength may be pinched, 
Orin some cases removed altogether for the purpose of 
equalising the flow of the sap. The thinning of the late 
Grapes must have timely attention, as the work carnot be 
properly done if the berries are crowded. The most diffi- 
cult Grape to thin is Alicante, and however carefully 
thinning may be done it will be necessary to go over the 
bunches a second time. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Nothing pays so wellas hoeing in dry weather. If the 
manure supply is short keep the hoe going and draw some 
of the nitrogen required by the crop from the atmosphere, 
Artificials may be used now either in the shape of liquid- 
manure or be scattered between the rows of Potatos, 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, &c, and be hoed in. Another 
sowing of Marrow Peas may be made. Ne Plus Ultra is an 
old, well-tried, reliable variety. The result will depend 
upon the character of the season. It is a good plan to 
sow a second early kind at the same time. If the weather 
should be unfavourable, this last may be the most useful. 
Still, { have had good crops of Ne Plus Ultra, sown the last 
week in June, Asparagus came away with a rush this 
season, and it has been more plentiful and, consequently, 
cheaper in the markets than usual. Young plants set 
out this season should be watered and mulched, and in 
windy districts the strong stems will need a support, 
Scarlet Runners may yet be planted for late use, and there 
is plenty of time to get a good crop of Dwarf French Beans, 
Plant out Brussels Sprouts, Veitch’s Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli, and Coleworts. Stake Tomatos as soon 
as planted, unless they are close to a wall or fence. In the 
latter case they will be fastened to the wall or screen, 
Tomatos under glass must be regularly pinched ag 
regards the side shoots, and have liquid-manure after the 
buds are set. E, Hospay. 





THE COMING WHEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from June Ist 
to June Sth, 


Janted more Leeks, also White-seeded Scarlet Runners, 
and Canadian Wonder Beans. Sowed Ne Plus Ultra, Veitch’s 
Perfection, and Walker’s Perpetual Peas. Planted out 
New Zealand Spinach after early Potatos on a warm bor- 
der in front of a forcing-house. The potting of Chryganthe- 
mums goes On as Opportunity serves, but we are getting 
through a good deal of the work, though some of the late- 
blooming varieties, such as W. H. Lincoln and Lady 
Lawrence, which are grown largely for Christmas cutting, 
will not be in the flowering pots just yet. Sowed a good 
breadth of Turnips. Mulching and watering Roses in beds 
and borders, scattering a litile soil over the manure to 
make it more presentable. Thin the buds where 
very numerous. This gives a successional character 
to most plants, and where flowers are required daily 
in quantity this is a great advantage. Commenced 
taking pipings or cuttings of Pinks, planting them in light 
sandy compost under handlights, lightly shaded in bright 
weather. Carnations are frequently looked over now to 
regulate growth and ties. Planted outa large number of 
seedling Carnations, both perpetual and others, They 
were sown last season as soon as the seeds ripened, and are 
now strong and will shortly chow flower. I am fond of 
raising seedlings when the seeds are reliable, and ag I do 
not expect too much there is never any disappointment, 
and sheaves of blossoms may be cut from seedlings, I 
have often potted up seedlings in autumn which have 
continued to produce blossoms in a warm greenhouse a 
considerable portion of the winter. Thinned Grapes in late 
house. When the thinning is finished, I shall give the 
borders a heavy dressing of Patent Silicate and Ichthemie 
guano. Scratch itin witha rake and then water it in with 
the hose. Inthe course of a month, if I think the Vines 
are capable cf assimilating more nourishment, I shall give 


a further dressing of something, and afterwards mulch with 
manure with the short litter left in. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


GROWING THE STREPTOCARPUS. 


THESE beautiful flowers may be had in a house 
the temperature of which often falls as low as 
40 degs. in winter and with no artificial beat in 
summer, I have at the present time a capital 
display of flowers, many of which are borne on 
tall and strong foot-stalks, some reaching at 
least 10 inches in height, and carrying in some 
instances twelve flowerson a scape. When 
these hybrid varieties were introduced their 
alaptability to greenhouse treatment was one 
of the strong points insisted on in their favour, 
and it would be a pity if they were to lose this 
character. I see no fear of their doing so. A 
great improvement has taken place in the size, 
substance, and colouring of the blooms since 
I flowered the first batch of seedlings, 
though that was only a few years ago, and 
I think one might venture to predict that ina 
few years’ time the blooms will approach those 
of the Gloxinia in size and surpass them in 
grace. One of my seedlings, flowering for the 
first time this year, carries seven blooms on a 
scape, each one measuring 3 inches long and 
24 inches across the lip. The one I am_ best 
pleased with is of a beautifully bright and clear 
lavender colour, flowers large and borne on long 
foot-stalks, and altogether a most striking 
thing, worthy, I think, of a name now that 
named yarieties are being introduced. The 
whites, too, with delicate and bright markings 
and clear lemon throats are very beautiful, and 
make up a charming vase when cut and used ia 
association with delicate greenery, such as 
Maiden-hair Fern or sprays of Asparagus 
plumosus. Returning to the subject of 
CuLtivation, I should say that the chief 
causes of failure are overpotting, overwatering, 
and sometimes a want of shade. The plants here 
are grown in a house facing north on the stage 
at the west end, and are stood on an inch or two 
of. Cocoa-nut-fibre. The water-pot is very 
sparingly used, and overpotting, which I look 
on as the worst of evils, is carefully avoided, 
the oldest plants only occupying 6-inch pots. If 
I had a choice of houses I should be inclined to 
choose a fernery where Maiden-hair Ferns did 
well, as I think the treatment would suit the 


‘Streptocarpi; and the Ferns would associate 


well with the flowers. In potting the plants 
this spring I departed from the usual mixture cf 
loam, peat, and sand, using in place of the peat 
a little leaf-meuld and a good proportion of dri d 
eow-manure rubbed up very finely. I used with 
this an extra allowance of sharp sand. In this 
mixture the plants have grown very strongly. 
During the winter I stand the plants on the 
damp floor of the house and give very little 
water. I.raise seedlings later in the year than 
is generally advised, wintering them in 24-inch 
pots, and getting no flowers till the following 
spring, as I think I get better results in this 
way than if I raised them early enough to get 
an autumn bloom. 

S. WENDLANDI is a fine kind, taller than the 
ordinary Streptocarpi, but raised readily from 
seed. The illustration given is from a plant in 
the nurseries of Messrs. Sutton and Sons at 
Reading. Sow the seed early in the year, but 
it is rather long in germinating. When, how- 
ever, the plants get well established they keep 
flowering over a long season. The soil for this 
plant should consist of equal proportions of 
peat, loam, and leaf-soil, with a little rough, 
eharp silver-sand. The flowers are blue, and 
very handsome. Jet Cuil. 





Forcing Lily of the Valley. — 
**Gipsy ”. would like to know how to force 


Lilies of the Valley for Decemberand January. 





Is it possible to force them in an unheated vinery 
by the aid of manure, and what treatment | 


should they have ? i 
mend her a place where she could get good 


crowns cheaply, and when should she get | 


them ? 

*,* We shonld not like to say it is impossible, 
but we are afraid you will not succeed in forcing 
Lily of the Valley in December from a manure- 
bed in an unheated vinery; unless you can 
maintain a bottom-heat of 80 degs. or 90 degs. 
it would be useless to attempt it so early. The 


Peis) 


manure-bed must be covered with a frame, and 


kept close and covered with mats till the Lilies | 


Could anyone kindly recom- | 
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are moving. Wedo not think you will get heat | if any have bounded s0 rapidly into popularity 


enough, and if you do how about the Vines? 
Cover the crowns with Cocoa-nut-fibre or Moss, 
and keep moist. 
from any of the large bulb houses. 
being booked now. 


Orders are 


FLOWERING CANNAS. 


Tu fashion in plants, as in all other subjects, 
is continually changing, and this fact is especi- | 
ally brought home to one by looking back on 








the changes that have taken place within the | 


last twenty-five years, about which time the 
tricolor Pelargoniums were all the rage. They 
were followed in their turn by Fuchsias, and 
then by hardy Ferns, after which fine-foliaged 
plants came to the front; then, about a dozen 
years ago, the now defunct Pelargonium society 
sprang into existence, and Pelargoniums of all 
sections were for a time the rage. ‘Tuberous 
Begonias, too, had their turn, but nove of these 
attained the position that Chrysanthemums 
oceupy at the present day. There are many 
other classes of plants, too, that may be re- 
garded as general favourites, but it is doubtful 





Good crowns can be*obtained | 
| matter to supply all the orders for them. 


as the dwarf-flowering Cannas, which are now 
all the rage, and IJ am assured by some of our 
nurserymen that it is sometimes a difficult 
There 


| is a long list of these Cannas to be met with in 


some catalogues, but many of them greatly 
resemble each other, so that in any case a 
selection is necessary. The foliage of these 
Cannas, too, is very handsome, and in some it 
is of a rich purple tint; but, as arule, the finest 
flowers are borne by the green-leaved forms. 
A feature that renders these Cannas very valu- 
able is the long season over which their flowering 
period extends, for they may be had in bloom 
quite early in the year, and the latest flowers 
are sometimes borne till nearly Christmas, 
The individual flowers do not last long, but a 
succession is kept up for some time from the 
same panicle, as the laterals develop after 
the expansion of the earlier blossoms, and in 
the case of established plants shoots sufficiently 
strong to flower are pushed up one after 
the other throughout the growing season. 
Cannas of this class produce seeds as readily as 
the older forms, and where there is space at 
disposal for large numbers some interesting 
things may be raised in this way. If the seed 
is sown early in the year and the plants grown 
on they will flower in the summer. Where 
home-grown seeds are not attainable most seeds- 
men keep seeds of these varieties in stock, and 
they may be purchased in a mixed state at a 
moderate rate. By some cultivators Canna- 
seeds are filed previous to sowing in order to 
assist germination, but I prefer to soak them in 
water for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
according to the state they are in, This is 
quite as effectual as filing, and there is then no 
danger of damaging the embryo, which may 
happen in the other case. In soaking the seeds 
the water should, if possible, be kept at a tem- 
perature of about 80 degs. One thing to be 
especially guarded against is that after the seed 
is sown the soil must on no account be allowed 
to become dry, otherwise if germinatien has 
commenced the young roots are quickly injured. 
By some Cannas are dried off during the winter 
season, but they keep in much better condition 
if they are maintained in a slightly moist 
condition throughout the winter. It does not 
matter so much in the case of the old varieties 
with their stout rhizomes, but in some of the 
finest flowering varieties the rhizomes are much 
weaker, and, consequently, are more afiected by 
continual drought, even if wholly or partially 
dormant. ie 





Double Petuniag.—On the Continent, ard 
especially in France, the double Petunias are much 
employed for the openair. In this country they 
are, owing to the more humid character of our 
summers, not often satisfactory when used in 
this way. Under glass, however, they are 
charming, and I do not know of anything nicer 
at this time of year than well-grown specimens in 
6-inch pots with a dozen well-developed bloomer, 
I do not know why, but one does not meet 
with them very frequently nowadays. A matter 
of a century ago they were popular, and f 
remember that in a large trade establishment 
we could never get enough of the fine kinds that 
2endatler, of Nancy, raised about that time. I 
should like to get readers of GARDENING to 
try some of these double Petunias. ‘The flowers 
of many of them are beautifully tinted and fine 
inform. ‘Their culture is simple, and they are 
but little liable to insect pests. The easiest way 
is to obtain a few named varieties and grow 






them on, as then one is sure to have them good 
and distinct im colour.—BYFLEET. 





489. Begonia and Fuchsia for 
exhibition.—Shift the Begonia at once into 
another pot two sizes larger, using the same sort 
of compost as before. Pick off all the flower 
buds from now to the end of July. Let the plants 
have plenty of air and a thin shade on the glass. 
If the Fuchsia is in the same sized pot as the 
Begonia you must also give it a larger pot at 
once, then puta stick to support it. All the side 
shoots should have their tops taken off when 
they are abont 6 inches long, and if the plant 
makes satisfactory progress the growth will 
require to be stopped once, if not twice, but do 
not stop any shoots or the leader after the 


middle of July.—J. C. C, 
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ARISASMAS. 
“A READER OF GARDENING” asks about Ari- 
semas. They are not plants for everybody’s gar- 
den, but are interesting. The Ariswma family 
has close affinity to the Arums, and the various 
species present remarkable and interesting 
characters. The majority are natives of the 
Himalayas and Sikkim, and must be grown in 
a stove, except such kinds as A. ringens (see 
cut) and A. triphyllum, which will succeed out- 
of-doors. They are not difficult to grow, and 
those who have not a few of the more beautiful 
kinds are without a remarkable class of plants. 
If one Arisema is selected it should be A. spe- 
ciosum, a species that is as rare as it is distinet 
and interesting, and when several plants are 
grown a showy group may be formed in the 
stove. It is at once an attractive and interest- 
ing plant during the winter months. This was 
introduced from the Himalayas, from whence 
many of the best kinds have been received, in 
1872, and has a hooded spathe, very richly 
coloured with glossy purple, intensified by a 
series of silvery veins that proceed from the 
base and cut into this rich body colour, the 
spathe running into a tapering point. The 
spadix is remarkable ; it is greenish and white 
in colour, and lengthens out into a delicate 
thread, quite 20 inches in length, of the deepest 
purple colour ; then we have a distinct character 
inthe mottled petioles and rich green leaflets, 
margined with blood-red. It only grows about 








Arisema 


2 feet in height, so that several can be grown 
without occupying much space. The Ariszemas, 
like the Arums, have tuberous root-stalks, from 
which proceed the leaves, sometimes palmate, 
pedate, or peltate, and in some species very 
handsome by reason of their bright green col- 
our. All are easily grown, and make rapid 
progress in a good soil, one made up of loam, 
a third portion of manure, and leaf. soil, the 
whole lightened by a dash of sharp silver-sand, 
promoting a free growth so necessary in quick- 
growing things of this character. One impor- 
tant point is an abundance of water during the 
season of growth, after which it may be relaxed, 
especially during the time of rest. After the 
leaves have died down, the pots in which the 
plants are growing may be packed away until 
required again to start into growth, either in the 
winter or spring. They come from the Hima- 
layas, Sikkim, and the Indian Islands, revelling 
in the hot, moist forests that teem with veget- 
able life. A few of the leading species are— 

A. CoNCINNUM.—This Game from Sikkim in 
1871. The spathe in the female plant is barred 
with white or green colour, and in the male this 
gives way toa purplish tone, while it is curiously 
formed, being bent over at the mouth, and nar- 
rowed into a tail about 3 inches long. The 
foliage is characteristic. It reminds one of that 
of Helleborus Bocconi, and is divided up into 
narrow segments, which proceed from petioles 
between 1] foot and 2 feet in height—a canopy 
of leafage. 

A. curvatuM.—This is known also as A. helle- 
borifolium, and came ftom the Himalayas at the 





ROSES. 


——_—_— 


COLOUR OF MARECHAL NIEL ROSES. 


Any question relating to this magnificent Rose 
always interests me, and I should like to sup- 
plement my own ideas to those of your corres- 
pondent ‘‘J.,” page 110. In regard to colour 
in flowers, and especially Roses, [ attach great 
importance to both soil and climate. Why is it 
that no other cultivator obtains such deep tints 
of colouring in that glorious Tea Rose Comtesse 
de Nadaillac as: does Mr. Geo. Prince, of 
Oxford? Where do we seesuch lovely coloured 
examples of the Picotee-edged Tea-scented 
variety Mme. de Watteville as are shown each 
year from Colchester by Mr. Benjamin Cant ? 
[ have never seen the charming Tea .Anna 
Olivier with such depth of apricot colouring as 
those from Mr. Burnside when at Hereford. 
Here are three instances, fairly wide apart, and 
in each case culture is of the most approved 
style, so that each are equal in that respect. 
What, then, but soil or climate, or the two 
combined, can work such marvellous changes in 
individual varieties ? 

With regard to the Maréchal Niel, I feel cer- 
tain position and soil have much to do with the 
depth of yellow found in the blossoms. Who, 
that has seen them, has not admired the rich, 
dark yellow blooms exhibited almost annually 
at some of the spring meetings in London by 
Mr. Walker, of Thame? When cultivating this 
Rose myself near the sea in Kent, the flowers 
invariably came deep in colour. In and around 
Canterbury, where this Rose is grown pretty 
generally, especially in the open, the Maréchal 
assumed such a lovely deep tint that plants of it 
were sold as Coopet’s variety. This was about 
eight years ago. On practising nearer London 
I obtained trees of the selection named, but I 
must say the blooms borne were not’ dif- 
ferent to those produced on an ordivary 
type. It is true they both differed from 
my Kentish-grown flowers in the matter of deep 
colouring. ‘he blossoms obtained near London 
were at the time described by the gardening 
press as ‘“‘large, full, and of remarkable sub- 
stance, also finely coloured,” but they certainly 
failed to satisfy one in the last respect, which 
makes me hold to the theory of soil and climate. 
I may say Ialways used pure loam only for the 
roots, and chose plants budded on standard 
Briers. 

At the same time, I believe there is something 
in the selection of shoots for propagating pur- 
poses, and a great deal in cultivation. Two 
very common errors are made in the indoor 
growth of the Maréchal Niel. The trellis work 
is too often fixed almost close to the glass, 
which does not allow space for full development 
of the shoots; and one often notices a perfect 
thicket of stems, each elbowing the other, as it 
were, for supremacy. 

When I grew a housefal of this Rose the wires 
were stretched 15 inches from the glass-roof. 
Between this trellis and the glass then there 
was an excellent space, and the foliage developed 
magnificently. Hach long growth had a foot of 
space to itself, and the hundreds of blooms thus 
had their proper share of light. Abundance of 
liquid-manure can be assimilated by this Rose 
when in health; this tends to produce a high 
colour. One more cause of want of colour in 
the blooms is this—the deadly canker, so diffi- 
cult to escape from, is setting in, and once it 
gets a thorough hold of the plant there will not 
only be an absence of colour, but a steady decay 
of the tree, and it is well even at the first 
approach to uproot and begin again. 

H. SHOESMITH. 


same time as A. concinnum. It is a species of 
large growth, rising 4 feet in height, and is dis- 
tinguished by large bracts, marked with shades 
of green and red that sheathe the base of the 
stem. The scape is taller than the pedate 
leaves, and the spathe is coloured with green 
and white, the spadix taking the form of a 
purplish-red tail, quite 1 foot long. 

A. RINGENS oR A. pRascox, of which an 
engraving is given, is a graceful Aroid, and cer- 
tainly deserves culture as an ornamental plant. 
The leaves are ternate or three-lobed, the lobes 
broadly ovate, and lengthened into a long tail, 
the edges of the bright green leaflets wavy ; the 
spathe is distinct, elongated, greyish-white 
overlaid with green stripes, theincurved margin 
of the mouth dark brown. Its luxuriant aspect 
and free growth will be seen from the illustra- 
tion. It is hardy, synonymous also with A. 
Sieboldi, and comes from Japan. 

A, TRIPHYLLUM.—This is another useful species 
and hardy, a native of North America, from 
whence it came as far back as 1664. It is quite 
worth a place in a house, and is sometimes 
labelled Arum zebrinum and Arum triphyllum. 
Whatever its name, it is a useful kind, the spathe 
measuring about 4 inches in length, and marked 
with broad lines of puarple-brown ; the spadix is 
about 3 inches in length, and spotted with 
brown. It has long stout petioles, with entire 
leaflets of three. This will do out-of-doors, and 
both in the open and under glass makes an 
interesting group. 





































































ringens. 






Then we have such kinds as galeatum, 
Griffithi, and nepenthioides, but the palm of 
the whole series must be given to A. speciosum. 















Doronicum plantagineum excel- 
sum.—This is a useful plant for large or small 
gardens. It is exceedingly robust and hardy. 
The flowers are similar to those of the yellow 
Marguerite Daisy, but of a richer colour, and 
the leaves are of a light green, forming a pretty 
contrast. Doronicum plantagineum excelsum 
is one of the first perennials to bloom. Being so 
robust, it is a great acquisition to town gardens, 
and will thrive best in a moist position if left 
alone for a few years, spreading and forming a 
handsome clump. The flowers are acceptable 
for decorations, being easy to arcange and 
lasting. Even if only grown for this purpose, 
this Doronicum is well worthy of cultivation, and 
should be seen in all gardens.—F. 


464.—Rain-water smelling badiy.— 
It may be that an overflow-pipe from ‘* Ca Daar 
tank is connected with the drains of the house. 
It so, foul gases would have access to the water, 
which would readily absorb them. Should this 
be the case, the overflow-pipe should be discon- 
nected from the drain and carried into a water- 
course ; or, failing that, a soak-hole. If con- 
nections with the drain cannot be avoided, an 
intercepting trap should be inserted with o 
grating at the surface of the ground, Any 
intelligent builder would understand this,— 
ARCHITECT: 
















Roses for east wall.—tI should feel 
obliged if you would advise respecting the 
most suitable Roses for me to plant next 
autumn on a wall facing due east. It is about 
130 feet long and 6 feet high, the soil in the 
bordez being of a somewhat open nature, and 
only about 12 inches deep. Underneath there 
is a hard yellow bottom. Would Roses be 
likely to do well in this aspect? There is a 
gentle incline sloping towards the north.— 
PADDY. 

* * A due east wall is by no means an ideal 
aspect for Roses; still, you might succeed with 
the hardier sorts, such as Gloire de Dijon, 
iCheshunt Hybrid, Emile Dupuy, Mme, A» 
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Carriére, L’Idéal, Aimée Vibert, Kaiserin 
Friedrich, anda few more. Your soil is not 
deep or rich enough at present. _ Let it be dug 
up two spits deep, and thoroughly incorporate 
some well-rotted manure, vegetable refuse—in 
fact, make a mixture, and work this among the 
stiff yellow loam of your subsoil. We suspect 
this latter is one of the stiff gravels or clays, but 
with the help of other soils it can be made 
suitable. You may use some soot in the lower 
tk to advantage. There is some time yet 

efore planting can take place, and we propose 
giving suitable selections for various purposes in 
due course. 


Rose Devoniensis. — In GarpeEnrne, 
No. 808, 1894, is a very severe condemnation by 
**J.C.C.” ofmy great favourite Rose Devoniensis, 
that I have known since 1838 (when it was 
introduced by Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter). 
When I saw the article I at once obtained a 
plant—and a very small one it was—and planted 
it in the orthodox style, after the manner 
adopted at the Exeter Nursery. Although 
mine is a small and draughty garden the Rose has 
done well, while Berberis Dirwini, planted four 
years ago along side, has been killed during the 
winter, and the Rose is now floweriag.— 
Frev. Brewer, Langsford, Richmond Park- 
road, Kingston-on- Thames. 

Rosa cinnamomea.—This is a ovely 
European and North Asiatic species. The 
growth is moderately vigorous, and the delicate 
green leaves abundant ; but it is the charming 
grace and bright colour of the single flowers 
that render this Rose sc desirable, especially in 
the rougher parts of the rockery. We know 
too little of the species of Rose. Many beauti- 
ful things are never seen, even in nurseries 
supposed to be particularly devoted to the 
flower. 


they might be planted as one sees them in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew—that is, at the base of such 
trees as the usually miserable-looking Araucaria 
imbricata. At Kew there is a large group of 
this tree in the generally unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, but at this season the trees are made more 
tolerable by a mass of Bluebells at the base, 
which creates a very pleasing contrast of colour 
—rich blue against bronzy-green. 


Lilium auratum.—I have one of these 
bulbs which I carelessly planted last year. It 
had no protection of any kind daring the winter, 
and has not only stood the past winter well, but, 
at the time of writing, has two flower stems— 
one 3 feet 4 inches high, the other 3 feet 6 inches. 
I may add that I have six bulbs of L. lancifolium 
rubrum in the same healthy condition and under 
the same treatment.—W. Ropman, Kilmarnock. 



















THE FIELD SCABIOUS. 


Tue illustration shows flowers of the pretty 
Field Scabious (Scabiosa arvensis) or Knautia, 
that is abundant in Britain, seeking the epen 
woods and waste spots. It is a perennial, but 
not for long, and very often blcom:s the first year 





PLANTS AND THE PAST WINTER. 


I THINK some of your readers may be interested 
in an account of the effects of this year’s frost in 

avon as compared with Mr. Dugmore’s report 
in Dorset. I should mention that my garden 
stands at 2 miles’ distance from and 150 feet 
above sea level. Many of the plants mentioned 
are over twenty years old, and all have been in 
the ground for at least three winters. Choisya 
ternata, Ghent Azalea, Banksian Roses, Azalea 
ledifolia (forty years old), Himalayan Rhodo- 
dendrons (about 20 feet high) are in unusually 
good blossom, and the Aucuba japonica in 
splendid berry ; Aloysia citriodora, single and 
double Deutzia, Catalpus, Rhus cotinus, Judas- 
tree, Hibiscus syriacus, Olearia Haasti, Allium 
triquetrum, Tulipa Clusiane, Arbutus, Leyces- 
teria, Wallflowers, Funkias unhurt; while 
Passion-flowers, Solanum jasminoides, Hy- 
drangea paniculata, Lithospermum, all Veroni- 
eas, Rosemary, Lavender, Laurustinus, all 
kitchen’ herbs but Sage are killed, and Bays, 
Portugal Laurel, Buddlea globosa, Ceanothus 
(Scotch and Harrisoni), Briers, Spirzea arifolia, 
Rhynchospermum jasminoides, Photinias(18feet 
high), Stauntonia, Escallonia (stems 3 inches in 
diameter), Myrtles, Garrya elliptica (trees 
12 feet high), and all Berberis are most severely 
injured but surviving.—K. A, BatLey, Cotford 
House, near Sidmouth. 





and make delightful posies, being large and of a 
delicate purplish-lilac, whilst one sees them in 
the meadows and woods throughout the summer. 





You asked subscribers to say how the 
frost has affected their shrubs, and I should have 
replied earlier, but could not say what would 
revive. Hscallonias are dead, although they 
were fine, handsome specimens. Mpyrtles all 
dead but one; also a beautiful yellow-flowering 
Cytisus, others being so injured that it is doubt- 
ful if they will recover. Rosemary has suffered 
in the same way. Sage and Thyme dead, also 
small Auriculas, whilst Laurustinus was much 
eut, but not dead. Bays badly injured, and 
Fachsias are killed tothe ground, but springing 
up. Veronicas and Ceanothuses quite killed. 
Deutzias were not hurt, but sweet-scented ever- 
green Honeysuckles were cut, but will recover. 
Coronilla much cut, some of the plants being 
dead. One of the Weigelas is dead, but not the 
other. Cupressuses are brown. We face the 
south, looking straight out to sea, and are 
about three parts of a mile from high water.— 
Gro. Coover, Branscombe. 





Primula viscosa.—This lovely hardy 
Primula has this year been in fine condition in 
Mr. Wilson’s garden at Oakwood, Wisley, 
Surrey. 
of the family, which resemble the Auricula in 
growth. At Oakwood it is grown on rockwork 
in an exposed position, and in a sheltered place 
on the level ground. It appears to thrive 
equally well in both situations, the leaf-growth 
being very vigorous, and the flowers, which are 
bright in colour, being abundantly produced.— 
BYFLEET. 

Ranunculus in a cottage garden.— 
Cottage gardens in the south are usually gay 


I have seen for a long time is a mass of double 
crimson Ranunculus now blooming in front of a 
cottage at Haling, in Kent, The flowers are 
very numerous and all of them are of a rich 
glowing self colour, attractive to all who see 
them, and specially delightful to those who 
regret that this flower is now so rarely seen in 
gardens. —A, 





Bluebells may be made use of in more than 
one way in gardens. They give a shimmering 
of blue to the woodland, but in many gardens 





It belongs to the fleshy-leaved section | 


with seasonable flowers, but the prettiest effect | 


Our Reapers’ Inuostrations: Field Scabious (Sc rbiosa arvensis). 


from seed, The flowers are pleasing for cutting, | flower in the autumn also. 





CARNATION WINTER CHEER. 


Tus plant well deserves its name, for it is un- 
doubtedly one of the best winter-fiowering varie- 
ties we have, and in its particular colour it is the 
best of all, taking into account its compact, 
dwarfhabit, profusion of flower, and non-splitting 
of the calyx—a trio of good and essential 
qualities. I find that the best return is had from 
spring-struck cuttings flowered in 43-inch pots. 
The forwardest of these are now being potted 
into this size, being nice plants with three, four, 
and more shoots to them, the result of stopping 
early in April. As these are required to flower 
in September. they will not again be stopped, 
but later stock for mid-winter blooming may be 
so treated for the last time during this month. 
One stopping in any case is advisable, as by it 
three or four, and even more, flower-stems are 
produced in place of the leading one if not 
stopped, although the latter may throw out 
more side shoots, which would not bloom until 
the spring following at least. Old plants 
that were struck early in 189+ have been win- 
tered in 44-inch pots ; these have, after giving a 
sufficient stock of cuttings, been shortened back 
where needful and then potted into 6-inch pots to 





From a photograph sent by 
Miss Marion Porter, Bloomfield Lake, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 


Some of these that 
did not look so promising were planted outside, 
with every probability of yielding a useful lot 
of bloom for cutting in September. Although 
this Carnation has the qualifying adjective of 
‘‘ winter ” attached to it, this must not be con- 
sidered as its only season, for with a good stock 
of plants and convenient house accommodation 
I believe it is possible to have it in season all 
the year round. As a bedding variety, flower- 
ing for months together, I very well remember 
it at Messrs. Veitch and Sons’, Chelsea, during 
1892, 

Autumn-struck cuttings will make larger 
plants for flowering twelve months hence; 
these it would be advisable to bloom in 6-inch 
pots. Where there is room to house such a 
stock in a cold frame after being established it 
is a good system to follow, as itis when there is 
any difficulty experienced in striking the cut- 
tings early in spring, February then being the 
best time to secure a well-established stock. In 
the autumn, say September, the cuttings will 
strike freely enough in a close frame without 
bottom-heat, but in the spring bottom-heat is 
decidedly preferable. Winter Cheer is beyond 
doubt a worthy companion to Miss Jolifle er 
Miss Joliffe Improved, as some term ib. “s 
4 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS. 


THE great popularity these Daffodils 
attained, even within recent years, and which 
we are told is ever on the increase, is certainly 
well deserved. Hardly any class of plants in 
the whole series of hardy flowers gives such a 
variety of pleasure in the early spring months. 
'The addition of new varieties is ever lengthen- 
ing, also the time of flowering, well-nigh three 
months elapsing between the advent of the 
flowers of N. pallidus przecox and the finish of 
the Pheasant’s-eye varieties. Their great, and 
in numerous instances exquisite beauty, 
together with their hardy nature, endear them 
to all true lovers of Nature, and although we 
may not see them in a wild state, as in the older 
days, we have no excuse for excluding them from 
our gardens, as they are now within the reach 
of all. The important industry being developed 
in the supply of cut blooms for the London 
market is being fast monopolised by our home 
growers instead of by the foreigner, as hitherto. 
There are few positions in the garden unsuit- 
able for some, at least, of the varieties of this 
great genus, and no plants are more worthy of 
being well cared for ; the variety in the size of 
the flowers is great, inthe range of tints immense, 
orange-yellow and white being predominant, 
but so arranged and blended as to suit the most 
fastidious tastes. Their cultivation is com- 
paratively easy, most of the 

varieties growing well in ordinary 


have | 





/lum Fireball dotted here and there. 
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good substance and rich yellow trumpet, is 
doubtless one of the best, the flowers lasting a 
considerable time in water, perhaps longer than 
the others. Others are J. A. Dorrien-Smith, 
Sims Reeves, Sir R. Peel, Harrison Weir, Mrs. 
H. Weir, Peabody, James Walker, Dachess of 


| Edinburgh, Dean Herbert, and many others— 


altogether about thirty. All of them may be 
grown in pots for the decoration of the green- 
house, & , and are amenable to a gentle forcing 
heat. 





FLOWER-BEDS. 


SMALL BEDS.—It may be laid down as a safe 
rule when planting small beds, either singly 
on turf or forming part of a design, that either 
only one colour should be used in them, or that 
they be mixed, alternating plant and plant. 
They ought never to be worked on the two- 
colour plan so faras a centre block and an edging 
are concerned; there is not sufficient room to 
show either to advantage. Tufted Pansies are 
among the best subjects for small beds either 
planted in a mass or mixed with other dwarf 
subjects. We are hardly likely to have a more 
pleasing mixture through the season than is 
furnished by Viola Edina, a deep coloured 
Countess of Kintore of more compact habit, and 
the bright variegated-leaved Dactylis. I can 


‘also thoroughly recommend beds of the new 


dwarf Violetta with occasional plants of Tropxo- 
For very 





garden soil, which should, how- 
ever, be enriched with plenty of 
well-rotted manure for the 
stronger and _ robust-growing 
sorts, such as those of the bicolor, 
lorifolius, and other groups. For 
planting in semi-wild places in 
the pleasure park or by the wood- 
land path, we have found Pseudo- 
Narcissus and its forms odorus, 
poeticus, ornatus, &c., and also 
many of the moschatus group, do 
well. The carpet of bright green 
in spring studded with ‘‘ fair 
Daffodils ” is a pleasant sight, the 
bulbs requiring no attention what- 
ever after being planted. 
Hybridisation or cross-breeding 
with Daffodils as with all other 
flowers, is a very interesting and 
fascinating employment, and 
although a great deal has already 
been done, much yet remains 
hefore we obtain the scarlet 
Daffodil. With the bicolor sec- 








quieter shades of mauve and lavender, as 
represented by Heliotrope and Ageratum, also 
Verbena venosa; contrast well with white- 
leaved fine-foliaged plants; so, too, are the 
pleasing pink Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Many 
of the Violas, too, make admirable carpets for 
taller plants, whether used for their flower or 
foliage. 





Spanish Scillas (Scilla campanulata). — 
The Spanish Scillas or Bluebells are very pretty 
and ornamental. There are three distinct 
varieties—the white variety alba, the common 
blue kind, also the rose-coloured. All bear a 
wealth of flowers. The plants are very free- 
growing and hardy, even enduring the smoke 
and dust of town gardens. This Scilla will grow 
well in shady corners. A bed either entirely of 
the blue Scilla or blue and white is very effee- 
tive. —F. 

The Hastern Poppy (Papaver orientale 
in var.) will soon be one of the brightest flowers 
in the garden. But it is in the woodland in 
bold groups that the splendid aspect of the 
plant, with its great flaming flowers, is seen to 
conspicuousadvantage. In spite of many novel- 
ties, none is so fine as the old bracteatum, dis- 
tinguished by its leafy bracts, the flowers being 
very rich and striking in colour, We do not 
like the blush tints. They are poor against the 
crimson and orange-scarlet shades, whilst there 
is now quite a dwarf race, some only growing 

2 feet in height, such as one 
named Little Prince. It is when 
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tion Horsfieldi was the first 
break—so far as we know, at 
least—and at the present time we 
have thirty distinct named sorte. 
Kimperor and Empress, says Mr. Burbidge, 
fertilised with poeticus grandiflorus, resulted 
in hybrids of the Nelsoni and Backhousei 
types. Such curious results cannot bu: fascinate 
those interested in the development of the 
D,ffodil, and in all cases, whether artificially 
fertilised or not, seeds of all kinds of Daffodils 
should be sown as soonas gathered, and we have 
no doubt that many curious results will be 
obtained. 


N. HorsrFrevpi, the subject of our illustra- | 


tion, is to our mind the best of this group, and 
was raised by a Lancashire weaver, John Hors- 
field, and at his death, Mc. Burbidge tells us, 
his stock of bulbs, twenty-eight in number, 
were sold for ls. 61. each. The flowers are 
smaller, and nearly intermediate between those 
of Empress and bicolor. To judge of the ex- 
quisite beauty of this flower it must be seen ina 
mass ; the broad, strap shaped, upright, slightly 
ylaucous leaves, with the blooms towering above, 
make up a grand picture. 
blooming habit, and is more easily managed 
than any of the allied forms. Alfred Parsons is 
a very distinct dwarf-habited plant with white 
segments and yellow trumpet. J. B. M. Camm 
is also distinct, the trumpet primrose, segments 
white. W. Robinson, sulphur segments with 
a yellow trumpet; Michael Foster, the old 
sulphurescens, has large, sulphur - white 
segments and rich yellow corona; bicolor 


. u1aximus is near to Horsfieldi, the segments pure 
‘ 


white, the trumpet full yellow and finely im dri- 
eated: Impress, with pure white segments of 


very ‘‘washy” tones are im- 
ported into the flower that it 
loses in beauty and richness. 


Peacock Pansies.—This is 
a charming strain of Pansies for 
beds. A certain amount of loose- 
ness about the blossoms, owing to 
lack of substance in the petals, 
and a little irregularity of form, 
will probably exclude them for a 
time from the exhibition table, 
but they are very novel in charac- 
ter and decidedly effective. The 
prevailing colours are maroon or 
rich purple or blue, the blue being 
most prominent upon the upper 
petals ; they pale off to a kind of 
fiery salmon shade, with a distinct 
white margin; the lower petals 
have less of the blue, but they 
are also margined with white. 
Belonging to the fancy section, 
the growth is vigorous and _ the 
plants blossom plentifully. They 











Clump of Ho-sfeld’s Trumpet Daffodil (Narcissus bicolor Horsfieldi). 


tiny beds a carpet of any of the dwarf Sedums, 
relieved occasionally by a sturdy compact Viola 
like Sir J. Terry, is a neat and effective arrange- 
ment. Any of the trailing Pelargoniums, as 
the Ivy-leaved section and Manglesi, are 
suitable for small beds, but not so much so 
as plants of less vigorous habit ; they require a 
good deal of attention in the way of pegging to 
keep them within bounds. A very charming 
effect can be produced with Phlox Drummondi 
in variety ; indeed, a small garden might be 
planted exclusively with this, and it has the 
merit of continued flowering right away until it 
is spoilt by frost. Some old-fashioned dwarf 
plants that are not often seen, but that make 
very pretty beds either alone or associated 
with other things, are the variegated Agatha 
coelestis, Cuphea platycentra, and Gazania 
splendens. 


Mrixep BEDS —The planter should know 


| exactly what he means to do before starting 
The plant has a free- | 


these. A lot of things huddled together 


| indiscriminately are not calculated to produces 


either a pleasing or an effective display. 
Whether the aim in such mixed beds is 
brilliancy of colour or soft, quiet shades, it is a 
good plan to start with a certain amount of 
carpet and mix other plants on this carpet so 
that they have individually plenty of room to 
develop on all sides, and show a tiny bit of 
undergrowth. Acarpet of Gnaphalium lanatum 


| studded with alternate plants of Fuchsia Rose of 





| Castile and Begonia semperfiorens Vernon is an 


illustration of this style of plaiting. The 





can scarcely fail to become great 
favourites with those who use 
Pansies for bedding. To the florist 
who grows for exhibition they 
will be useful for fertilising for 
the sake of the rich blue and purple tints found 
in them.—R. 


Tulipa macrospeila.— Amongst the 
many handsome beds of Tulips that were to be 
seen lately in Kew Gardens, this Tulip was con- 
spicuous. The stems of this splendid Tulip are 
strong, the leaves large and of a fine glaucous 
colour, which sets off the lovely carmine shade 
of the flowers, which are also large. It is a 
great pity that these fine self Tulips are not 
more grown in ordinary gardens, instead of 
only in public gardens and parks.—F. 


Quamash (Camassia esculenta) is a beauti- 
ful fate spring-blooming bulb with much to 
recommend it. It is flowering freely now on 
the Grass, but is better in a bed among choice 
shcubs. It lasts for several weeks, and its long, 
graceful spikes are very effective. The flowers 
are also precious for cutting, lasting long in 
water, the remaining buds opening as if they 
were still upon the plant. 


The common Sun Rose (Helianthe- 
mum vulgare) in variety is delightful at this 
season. It will scramble over a dry bank or 
slope in full exposure to the sun, making a 
brilliant picture with the wealth of varied 
coloured flowers. It is a pity that such bright 
flowers are not more seen in gardens. The 
plant is very easily grown. , 

Achillea rupestris.—A mass of this hanging over 
a rock-!edge is one of the most pleasing plants in blodm at 
present. It isin its way the best of the Achilleas, dwarf 


and tufted in growth, and bearing clusters of small neat 
pure white flowers, 
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FRUIT. 


EARLY PLUMS. 


Tue early Plums promise well this season, and 
I notice that some trees which had not borne a 
crop for years, but that were transplanted last 
season, have set a good crop. Many trees were 
so heavily laden with bloom a few weeks ago 
that an enormous crop was prophesied, but 
many have fallen during the past week owing to 
the cold winds with a few degrees of frost. 
Amateurs do not pay sufficient attention to 
thinning and feeding, and we must not think 
the trees will thrive for years without food of 
any kind, and stone fruits well repay liberal 
treatment. Early varieties are profitable, as they 
command a ready sale, and are more appreciated 


| than midseason kinds, which often cause a glut 


of fruit at one time. 


Few varieties have made such rapid pro- 
gress as the one illustrated—Rivers’ Early 
Prolific. It is remarkable for its free-bear- 
ing and good cooking qualities, and it rarely 
fails to crop well. This Plum has now been 
before the public the best part of a quarter 
of a century, and though it may not be classed 
as new, it is not much grown by amateurs. 
The true Karly Prolific was raised at Sawbridge- 
worth by the Messrs. Rivers, and is an oval 
dark purple fruit of medium size, juicy, the 
flesh parting freely from the stone. It was 
raised from a seed of a French variety, and is 
very hardy and a prodigious bearer, being ripe 
at the end of July. It is a very solid fruit, and 
weighs more than larger kinds. Last season I 
saw some enormous crops, showing its free 
growth and fruiting qualities, and as a pre- 
serving or cooking Plum it has no equal. 
When grown on a wall it is not a bad 
dessert fruit, but I do not advise it for 
wall culture, as J consider wall space 
should be devoted to choice dessert kinds 
and those with larger fruits. For pyramids, 
bushes, or even standards, itis very good. I 
prefer it in bush form, or what may be termed 
dwarfed standards, and it fruits well, succeed- 


| ing in soils where Plums or stone fruits are not 


_ but a good companion to the first-named. 
_ not intend to give a long list of these fruits. 


| where Prince of Wales fails. 


at their best. 


It is not the best flavoured Plum, its value 
being earliness and free-bearing, Another 
valuable very early variety raised by the same 
well-known growers, who have given us so 
many good fruits, is Sturt, which is even 
earlier than the one named above. In 1893 I 
gathered this variety the l0th July. It is a 
variety of great promise, quite as prolific as the 
dark variety, and much sweeter, the fruits being 
reddish-purple, rich, and juicy. The tree is a 
slender dwarf grower and an enormous cropper. 
These remarks apply with equal force as regards 
mode of growth and shape of trees as to the 
Early Prolific. The Sturt is a newer variety, 
I do 
My 
next favourite is Oullin’s Golden Gage, a very 
fine dessert variety, and a grand wall tree, 
bearing handsome fruits, and of splendid 
flavour. Another fine wall Plum is Denniston’s 
Superb Gage, a richly-flavoured fruit, and a 
constant bearer. These two last-named are in 
season early in August, the fruits being large 
and yellow. The Prince of Wales, a good Plum, 
is worth space in all gardens, but the trees do 
not always thrive. It is a’ rich fruit where 
it succeeds, and valuable for market. The Czar 
is a fine kind, a constant cropper, and succeeds 
It does well in 


| any form, and is a sweet, refreshing fruit when 


| ripe. 


i The well-known Victoria concludes the 
list, and few can equal it when its good fruiting 
qualities are considered. It may be termed a 


_ true amateur’s variety, as it does well in any 


i 


garden, in any form, and well repays for good 
culture. Many varieties would be much better 
if more food could be given from now until the 
fruits colour. Such aids as liquid-manure or a 
good mulch, with occasional supplies of moisture, 
are well repaid. W. S$. 





4°6.—Fig-tree in a pot.—Yes, the fruit 
on jour Fig-tree will ripen in a cool greenhouse 
if you keep the structure fairly warm, With 
regard to the cultural details, you must bear in 
mind that the Fig is a gross feeder at any time, 
and more so when its roots are restricted. You 
sLeuld give the reets @ top-dressing of loam and 








| advantage of the facilities afforded her by 
| dspesiting immense quantities of eggs in the | 
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bone-meal. Do this at once, and whilst the 
fruit is swelling water regularly with weak 
liquid-manure, Thin out any young shoots 
that are crowded by cutting them clean away, 
and pinch off the tops of those left at about the 
fourth or fifth leaf.—J. C. C, 


| sacking, and they will hatch out almost any 


time now, so I would urge orchard owners to 
carefully examine all such material on their 


| young trees, and if any eggs are observed, burn 


every bit of sacking in the orchard at once. 


By 


| this means the caterpillar attack will be con- 


siderably reduced, and the trees and their crop 


| that much saved from dam:ge. 


YOUNG ORCHARD TREES. 


ON the good management of standard trees 
while young depends, in a great degree, their | 
future appearance and usefulness, as neglect in 
almost any form can never be compensated for | 
by extra care and attention afterwards. Owing | 
to equinoctial gales, it is probable some young 
standards have broken loose from their stakes, 
and sway about by every wind that blows, 
rubbing against the guards put to protect them 
from cattle and sheep, injuring the bark, and 
frequently making wounds right into the wood. 
When such serious wounds are inflicted, there is 
always a risk of canker ensuing, which may 
cripple the tree permanently. To prevent such | 
a disaster it is advisable to pare the ragged 
wound with a sharp knife, cutting away all | 
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Our READERS’ 
From a photograph sent by 
Armagh, Ireland. 


Pluin Early Prolific. 
Mr. McWalters, 


loose or injured portions, and plastering the 
injured part over with clay and horse-droppings, 
well kneaded together and prepared as for 
grafting, also taking care to thoroughly secure 
the tree against breaking loose again. There 
are many kinds of material employed to wrap 
round the trees to prevent the ties cutting into 
the bark, but I think the bes‘isa band oflong, dry 
Grass passed several times round the tree, then 
tying firmly to the stake, If tarred twine is 
used, it will last for a couple of years, and 
the Grass band will not only keep the ties 
from cutting, but also prevent rubbing by being 
between the stake and the tree. Leather 
is occasionally employed, but if the trees are 
vigorous it is liable to hang, or rather restrict 
the swelling of the stem by not allowing full 
expansion for growth, Old sacking or any 
material of that description is the worst that 
can be employed, for, though it answers 
admirably as a protection to the stem, it affords 
a splendid harbour for insect foes to lodge their 
eggsin. Where the winter moth abounds, it 
will be discovered that the female has taken full 





| in the orchard, 


Tree guards will require attention, particu- 


| larly the old-fashioned wooden ones, that have 


beenup some years, as sheep are remarkably fond 
of getting their heads in through the bars to 


| gnaw the bark, and it seemsas if they preferred 


the dessert varieties, as indicated by their 


_ anxiety to get at such varieties of Apples as Cox’s 


Orange, Ribston, and other Pippins, while sour 


| varieties like Dumelow’s Seedling are seldom 
| interfered with. 
| ceedings amongst rabbits attacking Apple-trees, 


I have observed similar pro- 


proving there must be a difference in the 
flavour of the bark. If the tree guards are 
beginning to decay, and sheep are grazing 
each guard ought to be 
examined daily, or the animals will be almost 
certain to dislodge a bar or two, and completely 
spoil one or more of the trees by eating the rind 
allthe way round the trunk; in fact, I look 
upon these old-fashioned affairs as a perfect 
nuisance, demanding perpetual attention if the 
trees are to be saved from injury ; not only so, 
but inside the guards the Grass must be kept 
down, or it will quickly form a tangled mass 
that will exclude all moisture from the roots of 
the trees, stopping a healthy and a vigorovs 
growth, and causing them to become a prey to 
insect and fungoid foes. One of the best and 
cheapest forms of fruit-tree guards that I have 
seen for young standards is madeas follows : Two 
pieces of wood (Oak for choice), 7 ft. long and 
4 in. square each, are driven into the soil on each 
side, or rather on opposite sides of the tree, 1] ft. 
from the stem at the base, and leaning slightly 
towards the tree, so that when driven in to the 
proper depth the tops are about 6 in. from the 
stem of the tree at the top, or just where the 
branches begin. The tree with its stake is thus 
midway between the two pieces of wood, on 
which two other pieces of wood | ft. long should 
now be nailed on the outside, thus allowing 4 in. 
for the tree and stake between. A strong tie 
will keep the tree from moving about in the 
grove, and wire-netting can be wrapped round 
the two wooden posts, effectually preventing 
either sheep or rabbits interfering with the 
bark ; a few small staples driven into the wood 
will stop any movement of the wire-netting, and 
under ordinary conditions will last in excellent 
order for years. Any handy labourer can fix this 
guard, and if by any chance the wire-netting 
becomes displaced, it can be put right again in 
a few minntes.—The Meld. 


491._Cherry-tree not ripening its 
fruit.—Ifit is any other sort of Cherry than 
Morello, that is a sufficient explanation why the 
fruit does not ripen. Wait, however, until 
you see the result of what you have done 
to the borders. If it is the sort just named, 
what you have done to the border ought to assist 
the tree to ripen its fruit perfectly. I never saw 
any other sort of Cherry do well on a north 
wall, so that you will do well to root out the 
unsatisfactory tree if it does not behave better 
this year.—J. C. C. 


Caterpillars on Gooseberry-trees.— 
Can you tell me the best way of destroying 
caterpillars which have suddenly appeared on 
my Gooseberry-trees in scores, and are eating 
the foliage, and will, I should think, eventually 
kill the tree? The trees are young ones, and 
laden with fine fruit, and appeared before being 
attacked extremely healthy. Would dusting 
them with a mixture of soot and lime be 
effective? Any information will greatly oblige. 
—VIGILANS. 


*.* You will find Hellebore-powder most 
effective in destroying the caterpillar. This 
should be shaken on the foliage when damp, 
giving a thorough dressing, and the trees gone 
over again. Your trees, being young, will well 
repay removal next autumn—say early in 
October—to another quarter. This will get rid 
of the pest another season, as unless you 
destroy the surface soil by burning, getting rid 
of the grub before it develops and attacks 
the trees, the pest will appear next season. 
Another remedy you tay apply is dusting 
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with fresh lime and flowers of sulphur. This is 
not so good as Hellebore, as the lime disfigures 
the fruit, whereas the powder is readily removed. 
Your suggestion as to lime and soot is good. 


Use it in a fresh state for dressing the soil, as by | 
shaking the trees many caterpillars fall to the | 


ground, only to crawl up again unless destroyed. 


Shaking into the paper and burning is an excel- | 


lent plan, but the greatest success we have found 
is by using Hellebore now, also by removing 
the trees in the autumn with a good ball of 


root, first taking away the surface soil. 





HON EYSUCKLES. 


Tue common Honeysuckle of the hedgerow and 
wood creates many pretty pictures in English 
gardens. It covers the tree-stump, arch, and 
pillar with its twining growth, smothers the 
humble doorway of the cottage, or scrambles in 
at the latticed window, filling the air with the 
sweetest of scents. There are other Honey- 
suckles than the common one, and other ways 
of growing them than nailed to walls, or stiffly 
trained with shreds and ties, Few more beau- 
tiful pictures could be made than by planting 
one or other of the Honeysuckles at the foot of 








| L. flava and the vigorous-growing trumpet 
| Honeysuckles, L. semp2rvirens and the variety 
minor. These are two beautiful kinds for a 
cold house, and the freest to bloom is minor, 
which, with the type, will succeed well out of 
doors in a light soil and warm situation, They 
|are not so hardy as caprifolium and the other 
forms. A class of Honeysuckles is that known 
'as the bush, of which Standishi and fragran- 
tissima are well-known varieties. They are not 


| climbers strictly, but we frequently see them 


planted against walls, as in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, where they flower in mid-winter, scent 
ing the air around with a sweet fragrance. L. 


| flexuosa aureo-reticulata is conspicuous for its 





richly coloured foliage, netted with gold, but 
we do not care for such plants in the garden 
while there are so many finer types. A rare 
kind, but very elegant in growth, is L. acumi- 
nata, which comes from the Himalayas, and 
bears purple flowers in July. 





445.—Jericho Rose (Anastatica Hiero- 
chuntina).—‘‘ Natural order Crucifere ; peren- 
nial ; curious; 6 inches high , flowers June to 
August ; white ; from Levant ; introduced 1597 ; 





Honeysuckles on an arch. 


an arch, and permitting the plant to grow 
uomotested over the wood or wirework, which 
it quickly hides. Just train out the growth to 
prevent it becoming entangled, but allow the 
shoots to spread about in their own charming 
and graceful way. A pillar of Honeysuckles is 
of rich beauty, and may be made by putting in 
strong stakes, each from 8 feet to 12 feet high, 
but they must be strong to support the dense 
growth, Honeysuckles might also be planted 
on dead tree-stems, as we frequently see Roses 
which clamber over them, making a cloud of 
colour in the garden in the summer. 
such happy way: 
the Loniceras, and not when simply trained to 
walls. The illustration that accompanies this 
note shows the delightful picture that may be 
made by planting Honeysuckles over an arch ; 
the luxuriant growth, dangling shoots, and 
profuse display of the small yellowish flowers 
are brought out in their fulness, There is no 
stiffness in growing the Honeysuckle as por- 
trayed in the engraving. We have, besides the 
wild kind, the pretty Dutch and late Datch 
varieties, flexuosa, characterised by purplish 
stems and hairy leaves, and L, japonica, also 
known as Halleana, which is of elegant growth, 
and very free blooming, the white flowers 
appearing in July and August. Then we have 





t is in | 
3 that we obtain the beauty of | 


propagated by division; common garden soil. 
It grows in the arid wastes of Arabia and 
| Palestine.” (From ‘‘ Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
|of Plants, 1866.”) When in Harrogate in 
September, 1890, I bought some Jericho Roses 
at Ferdinand Vester’s Bazaar. (He had a stall 
at the Crystal Palace). The directions given me 
were to this effect : Immerse the plant in water, 
and leave it twenty-four hours. Then cover it 
lightly with earth 1n a flower-pot, indoors, and 
give it plenty of water. In a fortnight the 
| leaves may expand. When they wither take 
| out the plant, dry it, and lay it by. The plant 
can be revived by water alone, but it is better to 
use earth, It may be revived two or three 
| times in a year, and will last for years, Price, 3d. 
These Roses of Jericho were brown. I have one 
now before me, expanded in water through 
soaking. I never tried one in earth, but one of 
my sisters did, and saw some tiny green leaves. 
There is a far prettier plant from South 
America, north-west coast. When dried it 
expands in water, from a cup shape to a saucer 
shape. It looks of a greenish-pink colour when 
expanded. It maybe kept for years. I would 
be glad to know the name of this plant, which 
is grown here.—S. P. H. 

Double Violets.—The present is a good 
time to prepare a stock of plants for giving 
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bloom from October until the end of April. 
Where blue Violets only are required it is use- 
less to grow more than one variety. Marie 
Louise is generally considered to be much the 
best of that colour, Too rich soil is neither de- 
sirable nor is it good for the plants. What is 
wanted is growth that is fairly vigorous in leaf 
bat not gross or sappy in the stem. Well- 
matured crowns are the chief aim amongst suc- 
cessful cultivators of double Violets rather than 
a preponderance of foliage. Deeply-dug and 
tolerably rich soil in an open position is the kind 
of summer quarters Violets delight in. By 
pulling into pieces the old roots that gave 
flowers last winter a considerable stock is 
easily obtained. Although every bit with a root 
attached will grow, it is not desirable that the 
pieces should be undaly small. If the soil is 
heavy and retentive of moisture, a small quan- 
tity of leaf-mould or vegetable refuse will be an 
advantage at planting-time. Pat the plants 
out in rows 10 inches apart, and a similar dis- 
tance in the rows. Ifthe weather is hot and 
dry at planting-time some shade should be 
afforded. This is easily done by thrusting into 
the soil some evergreen boughs. Keep the soil 
moist to encourage early root action, afterwards 
remove the boughs and stir the soil occasionally 
to promote a free growth. Confine the growth 
of the plants to developing the crowns by the 
prompt removal of runners. If the leaves ex- 
hibit the slightest trace of red-spider, syringe 
them vigorously with soapy water, dissolving a 
handful of sulphur ina three-gallon water-pot 
of water.—B. W. 


es 


TRANSPLANTING CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


Warring on these useful flowers in GARDENING 
for May 18th, ‘‘S. P.” observes: Now is the 
time to make new plantations or renovate old 
ones.” Possibly ‘‘S. P.” penned his article 
gome weeks previous to its appearance in this 
paper, for I should doubt that anyone con- 
versant with the nature of Christmas Roses 
would advocate root disturbance at such a late 
date. I do not say that it is impossible to 
transplant in May without the plant suffering, 
but they must get a lot of attention, and there 
ig no need to run a risk and take so much 
pains when there is an easy and safe way of 
doing the work. Ihave transplanted Christmas 
Roses in autumn, winter, and early spring, but 
orefer lifting them early in October. This is the 
-ime when growth is completed, the crowns are 
plump 2dupforbloom, and young roots are issuing 
trom the crowns. These roots will, if the plants 
we carefully handled, lay hold of the fresh 
vround in the course of two or three weeks, 
and thus in a great measure assure the safety of 
the plants. If planting is deferred till Novem- 
ber is well in, cold rains and early frosts will 
have so lowered the temperature of the ground 
that the roots will remain inactive through the 
winter, and the leaves will acutely feel intense 
cold and parching winds. In my experience 
there is no time like the early autumn for plant- 
ing or transplanting hardy flowers generally. 
They get acertain grip of the soil before winter 
sets in, the rains settle the earth round the 
roots in a way that watering newly planted 
things in spring never does, and growth is pro- 
portionately stronger. There is, moreover, 
much saving of labour. 
of early planting are often very marked. Ina 
hot, dry spring here, it is a great comfort to 
feel that every plant is well settled in its new 
home, and does not need constant attention 
with the watering-pot. BYFLEET. 


—_—————————————— 


442. Propagating Pyrus japonica. — 
The easiest way of propagating this and its 
varieties ig to take cuttings of the current sea- 
sen’s growth when it is well matured. If they 
are inserted firmly in a shady border in the first 
week of September they will most of them form 
roots by the time growth commences in spring. 
The cuttings should have three joints, and be 
inserted up to the top leaf in rather light mould, 
well watering them in if the weather is dry. 
Many flowering shrubs can be increased in this 
simple and inexpensive manner.—ByFLUET, 

“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 


énlarged Demy S8vo, linen boards, price 12s. ; well bound in 
half morocco, 188, Through all booksellers. 
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ORCHIDS. 


—__ 


STANHOPEA MARTIANA., 


Tuts fine species was discovered in Mexico by 
Karwinsky in 1837, but it was not seen in 
England until a few years after that date. 

It is a very distinct variety, and flowers 
during the months of July and August. Al- 
though the flowers are very gorgeous and make 
a fine display, they only last a short time 
in perfection. For this reason Stanhopeas 
do not find so much favour with the ma- 
jority of Orchid growers as they other- 
wise would. If the plants are done well 
and grown into large specimens, they 
produce spikes in abundance, and a suc- 
cession of flowers is kept up for some 
time. 

The flowers of Stanhopea Martiana are 
' as large as those of the variety S. insignis, 
but quite distinct in character and ap- 
pearance. The sepals are broadly ovate, 
very pale yellow in colour, and slightly 
marked with small crimson-purple spots ; 
the petals much narrower than the sepals, 
are white, blotched and marked with 
larger spots of crimson-purple, and with 
a broad band of the same colour at the 
base of each ; the lip white, dark purple 
on the inside, the column long, white, and 
spotted with purple. The flowers are 
usually borne in pairs. Stanhopeas are 
best grown in baskets, which should be 
open at the sides and bottom in order to 
allow the flower-spikes to come through. 
The baskets should be hung close to the 
roof and the plants be potted in Sphag- 
num Moss. During the growing season 
the plants require an abundant supply of 
water. After the growth is finished Stan- 
hopeas evjoy a long period of rest, when 
they should be kept almost quite dry at 
the roots, but at the same time moisture 
in the atmosphere is necessary. This 
species grows best in the East India house, 
but when in bloom should be removed to 
a cooler and drier situation. M. B. 


49) —Lilies, &c , unsatisfactory. 
—The reason of the Lilies behaving in 
the way you state appears to be that 
the bulbs were weak in the first place. 
Your only chance of restoring them toa 
healthy condition is to look well after the 
watering, and not allow the soil to get 
too wet. The pots had better be taken 
out of the ash-bed at once. Lilium gigan- 
teum is one of the easiest Lilies to grow. 
In the first place, I may tell you that it 
takes three years for a small offset to get 
to a flowering size, and to do it in that 
time they want plenty of pot room and 
very liberal supplies of water from early 
spring until the autumn, with a consider- 
able reduction in the winter. A strong 
offset should have a pot 8 inches in dia- 
meter the first year, and in the autumn 
be shifted into another 2 inches larger. 
The next shift, in which it is to flower, 
should be into 14-inch pots. The roots 
want plenty of pot room, also liquid- 
manure when in active growth, because 
a well-grown specimen should send up a 
flower-spike 6 feet to 8 feet high, with 
from six to nine large trumpet - shaped 
flowersnearthetop. The foliage of this Lily, 
like all the rest, is liable to get scorched 
by the sun if the glass is not shaded. Your 
Tiger Lilies ought not to have died under 
the treatment described if watered care- 
fully, but I expect they were frozen 
through when the soil about them was 
very wet. Alstrcemerias will do well under 
the same treatment as the Lilies. —J.C.C. 


Diplacus Sunbeam.—This is a garden 
variety of the old Diplacus glutinosus, a native 
of California, which produces its apricot- 
coloured flowers in great profusion during the 
summer months, whether the plants are in the 
greenhouse or in the open ground, The flower 
of the variety Sunbeam is larger than that of 
the type, and is also of a warmer tint, though 
in the colour of the blossoms the ordinary 
Diplacus gliutinosus varies considerably if the 
plants are raiced from seed, which cpens 
readily, —P, 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Choisya ternata.—‘‘J. G.’s” note on 
this shrub (p. 156), recommending it to be 
planted in cold-houses for the sake of its foliage 
and flowers, is valuable, for certainly both the 
glossy leaves and white, sweet-scented blossoms 
are acceptable in the winter and early spring ; 
but is he sure that the shrub is as delicate as he 











Choisya ternata is flourishing in an exposed 
situation, In a neighbouring garden, where a 
clump of Rhododendron ponticum has been 
killed to the roots, and the common Laurel very 
badly cut, the Choisya is at present flowering 
well. In fact, I was but the other day remark- 
ing to some friends, as we were bewailing our 
losses, that it seemed as though this shrub, 
though supposed to be tender, was destined to 
rank as a hardy subject. It would be interest- 
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Stanhopea Martiana, 


suggests when he says: ‘‘It is a decided mistake 
to put such plants as this in the open air?” In 
South Devon I have not come across a single 
specimen of this plant, growing in the open, 
that has been killed, and I know at this moment 


any wall protection) that are blooming profusely. 
Many of these do not show the least sign of the 
severe winter, but a few have the edges of the 
leaves browned. In my own garden Ceano- 
thusea, Escallonias, and Veronicas have been 





killed, nnd Berberis Darwini badly injured, bit | 





ing if ‘‘J. G.” would tell us how planted-cut 
specimens have fared in his part of the country. 
—S§. D. F., Torquay. 

—— Mr. Groom (p.156) does not over-rate 
the value of this fine shrub for greenhouse 


quite twenty (all but two being bushes without | decoration ; but is he certain that it will not-live 


in the open in his locality? We had our fair shire 
of the past terrible winter, the most disastrous in 
its effects on plant life that I ever remember, 
and yet the Mexican Orange has come through, 
showing but few traces of an exceptionally severe 
and prolonged frost: I lately saw » goer 
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Oakwood, laden with flowers and with the 
foliage in a fresh green condition. This is 
planted against a fence, screened from the east 
winds ; but I was shown another which had no 


mere protection than the bare branches of | 
Axalea mollis, and which, though not so fresh | 


nd green of leaf, was evidently not seriously 
injured. 
this fragrant shrub has fared generally in 
England during 
hardy enough to come through the past winter 
in a Surrey garden, it surely should be reliable 


Mexican Orange is one of those things that is 
valuable alike to the amateur gardener and the 
grower for profit. It comes into flower early in 
the year, and by reason of its fragrance, purity, 


and verdure, is one of the most delightful | 


things one can use fo: cutting. I doubt if aby- 
one needing cut bloom in the spring of the year 
could more profitably utilise a spare bit of wall 


ev fence than with this fine flowering shrub,— | 


BYFLEET, 








THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


—_ 


BEST VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


TnE Vegetable Marrow of late years has re- | 


ceived more attention, and may be grown at a 
small cost. It is also ornamental and useful, 
the old method of growing on large heaps of 
manure being not nearly so much prac- 
tised as formerly ; the result is the grower 
gets a greater number of fruits and a, 
longer season. This last statement may 
be questioned, but my opinion is that 
Marrows grown on huge heaps of manure 
run so much to leaf that they fruit spar- 
ingly, and much better results are secured 
by digging out a barrowful of soil, filling 
in with manure and soil, and planting. 
Stop early, and do not allow the fruits to 
remain too long on the plant to get large, 
as they rob those just forming. The fruit 
of the Vegetable Marrow when cooked in 
a enall state is delicious, and when grown 
what may be termed medium-sized makes 
an excellent preserve. It may interest 
amateurs to know that first-rate cooks 
will not tolerate large fruits, those from 
3 inehes to 6 inches long being quite large 
enough. It is not necessary with small 
fruits, the first size named, to open or 
even pare them, but to serve whole. 
There is no waste in cutting the fruits <o 
small, as half-a-dozen small ones will set 
whilst one large one is maturing. The 
large growers who supply the market do 
not cut the fruits so small for various 
reasons. Being so tender they would 
neither carry so well nor keep so loag in 
thop windows, I advise planting on ¢ ightly 
saised borders, but not in any position where 
moisture is diffizult to retain, as the plants re- 
quire much water. There are other pos: tions, 
such as baci gardens to screen off, rubbish heaps 
to cover, oc even an archway may be formed 
of them if well exposed. Ona rubbish-heaps 
plants may not produce so much fruit as 
when grown in an open quarter; but the 
returns are 
kept well stocked and supplied with 
ture, 
that growth is so strong that the fruits fail to 
set. In selecting a spot for the plants, the bed 
or ground should be made to retain moisture, as 


- Viens _ re re ~. 5 fF. 7 } 
if sloping away the routs suffer in dry weather, 
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It would be interesting to know how 


the past winter. If it is | 





| named it Pen-y-byd. 





en ( | requires little space. 
fairly good if the plants are | 
rel : mois- | 
The difficulty if the heap is too rich is | 
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specimen of it in Mr. G. F. Wilson’s garden at | 
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freely. 
| freely. 


| fruiting freely until cut down by frost. 


as ib deserves. 


M arrows grown. 


splendid quality. 
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Long White Vegetable Marrow. 


a few stakes and grown in a sunny position. 
The Improved Custard is larger than the old 
form3, and more prolific. Another form with 
pretty green-veined fruit is the Cluster, or Bush 
Marrow, a dwarf form, which fruits very freely. 
Ido not think itis equal in quality to some, 
but it is worth growing where variety is re- 
quired, and, being of dwarf, bushy habit, 
DY ess 
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Bad soil.—A vegetable garden situated in 
the middle of a town has been regularly and 
closely cropped for many years. The soil is 


| much iafested with pests of all kinds, wire- 


wad the plants soon get covered with red-spider | 


wnd black-fiy. 
wfterwards, and being on a raised surface the 
moisture is drained away. 
with Marrows grown on such exposed positions 
is to give a watering overhead after sunset with 
* rosed water-pot. This will maintain healthy 
foliage and fruitfulness for a long season, Very 
fine crops are obtained by growing on the level 
jn rows 6 feet apart, and the same distance 
between the plants, stopping regularly, and 
xiving a few spadefuls of manure when planting, 
Those who are unable to shelter with hand. 
glasses do well to plant at the end of May or 
carly in June and gain time by so doing, as the 
plants, being so tender, are soon injured, whereas 
planted now, mats or covers of any kind may be 
used at night for a short time, till the roots 


get ho'd of the soil. I now come to 


rm t | 
They are of very little value 


worms predominating. The soil is light and 
friable, and has always been manured with 
stable-manure. Will you kindly tell me whether 


| you consider a dressing of guano in lien of 


I find the best plan | 





| 


stable-manure would be beneficial, and what 
proportion of guano should be used to the 
rood ?—Navticus. 

*.* Your suggestion is good. The ground is 
sick of animal manures, and you would do well 
to consider the kind of soil you have to deal 
with. If light, guano is not the best manure ; 
if clayey, fresh lime applied in winter is a fine 
fertiliser, and soot cannot be beaten at any time 
on any soils. Vish-manure is a splendid food 
for vegetable crops, and such food as wood-ashes 
and burnt garden refuse will do much to free 
the soil of the pests named. It is important 
to know the nature of the soil, and if the 
plants, such as Cabbages, get clubbed. If 
they do, we would advise using the ashes or soil 


VARIETIES, and those who prefer the white 
inds cannot do better than grow Moore’s 
egetable Cream, a splendid Marrow, noted for 
| free fruiting, earliness, and delicate favour. The 
Long White (see illustration) is almost similar, 
but a larger fruit, good and prolific, being one 
of the best of the white varieties and forces 
Of the green section Prince Albert is 
good, but requires much stopping, as it runs 
It is excellent for fences or covering 
unsightly places, and does well as a trellis plant, 
Another 
| and a new type of green Marrow is Sutton’s Long 
in all but the coldest parts of England. The | Green, a good companion to Long White. It is 
| prolific and of delicate flavour. 
| round Marrow is not so much grown by amateurs 
It has no equal if quality is 
eonsidered, and it is one of the most productive 
This variety was raised in 
Wales by a well known vegetable grower who 
The fruit resembles a 
Melon, and when cut in a small state is of 
It is not a strong running 
_ variety and is admirably adapted for emall 
| gardens, but requires an open position, also 
plenty of sun and food to support the heavy 
| erop. 

The Custard varieties are small, and soon lose 
their good flavour if allowed to form seeds. 
They are of great value where a trailing variety 
_is wanted, and soon cover a large space if such 
| kinds as the Improved Custard is planted. This 
variety also makes a good fence if supported by 
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named in preference to guano, as this latter 
may be given when the crops are growing in 
showery weather. To kill wireworm dress the 
land in the autumn and winter with gas-lime, 
spreading the lime on the surface for a few days 
before digging it in, also the other materials 
named, Dest your land, if necessary, next 
season, at the rate of 4 cwt. to the rood. This 
is a liberal quantity, and for ordinary root-crops 
half would suftice—that is, 1 cwt. to the acre. 


Corn Salad.—Though not much used, this 
is of much value, as with a large demand for 
good green salads in the winter, when choice 
Lettuce and good Endive are none too plentiful, 
Corn Salad or Lamb Lettuce is acceptable. 
Karly in June is a good time to sow seed for the 
November supply, and for February and March, 
when it is more useful than at any other period 
of the year, a larger breadth should be sown a 
month later in fairly good soil and the seedlings 
well thinned. I prefer to sow in drills 15 inches 
apart, as at that distance there is ample space 
to gather the leaves and keep the plants clean. 
In severe weather a light covering of short litter 
prevents shrivelling. The best variety is the 
Broad-leaved Italian. In sowing the later lot 
in drills, sow on well-drained borders, as in wet, 
heavy soils worms and slugs are destructive. 
To check these, soot or lime may be placed 
between the rows.—S. 


Cardoons.—If sown a few weeks ago these 
will be in good condition for planting out, 
having been thoroughly hardened by exposure. 
Though late for sowing, if not yet done, I have 
secured good results from late-sown plants when 
every attention has been giventhem. To make 
up for lost time, the seed should be sown in 
small pots in moist frames, and as soon as the 
rough leaf shows give more light and air. Car- 
doons vary in quality, and with rigid selection 
could be much improved, the one most grown in 
this country being the large Spanish, which is 
much smoother than the Paris Market variety 
cultivated in France as the Tours Cardoon. 
Trenches are required as for Celery, only wider 
apart, giving plenty of decayed manure in the 
bottom, and only one row of plants in each 
trench. I allow 6 feet between the rows, and 
2 feet from plant to plant. Give plenty of 
water in dry weather, and also liquid-manure 
as growth increases. The plants need not be 
blanched till fully grown, As a winter vege- 
table Cardoons are most useful. When lifted 
and given protection they provide a choice dish. 
Sowing in the open ground after the trenches 
are formed is also practised. To get the best 
results, however. plants raised under glass are 
more reliable. —T, 

Salads. —Under this heading are comprised 
such small kinds as Mustard and Cress, Lettuce 
and Radishes. For the first-named an east or 
north border will be asuitable place. Sow fort- 
nightly, according to the demand. To assist 
rapid germination, cover the seeds, taking care 
to remove this as soon as the seedlings push 
through the soil, giving also ample supplies of 
moisture. Watercress sown as advised earlier 
will be strong enough to plant out. When 
given a shady spot it will provide a supply 
through the summer months, an _ occasional 
watering with a good fertiliser strengthening 
the plants. Radishes soon get hot and flavour- 
less when sown on exposedland, Quiek growth 
is necessary, a cool north border being best for 
the summer supplies, sowing frequently and in 
small quantities. Lettuce should be sown in 
drills and thinned early to prevent running. The 
best are secured when grown without trans- 
planting, so sow thinly. Use the Cos varieties 
for summer. Rich land is also essential, and 
plenty of moisture in dry weather. By sowing 
in two or three positions in small quantities 
every three weeks, a succession is always 
secured. No trouble is experienced with the 
crop. If Lettuces are only wanted for the 
salad bowl, Veitch’s Perfect Gem is a very fine 
type. Itis one of the best to withstand heat 
and drought, and is of excellent quality.—G, 

444.—Tomato-leaves curling.—Unless your case 
is more serious than I suppose, you are unnecesgarily 
anxious about your plants. The young leaves on most of 


the sorts do curl a little when they are unfolding, but are 
all right as they develop, Perhaps you have inade your 


observations late in the evening, when the young leaves 
hang down more or less. Many Tomato-plants have been 
deluged with water when they did not want it, because 
their owners have found the foliage drooping at night, 
and, therefore, concluded it was because the roots were 
dry.—J, C, O. 
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SOLOMON’S SEAL AS A WINDOW PLANT, 


As a pot plant for indoor decoration in spring or 
late winter nothing is more useful than this 
graceful wood-plant. Its singular nobility, 
refinement, and delicacy, both of form and 
colouring, make it highly suitable for rooms. 
Flowered under glass, its leaves are more tender 
in colouring, and the stems rather slighter than 
in the natural outdoor state. Six or eight 
crowns, potted in 8-inch pots in September, and 
kept in a cold frame, may be brought on in con- 
venient batches in the greenhouse so as to 
flower from Christmas onward. The engraving 
shows a potful so treated in an old embossed 
Venetian copper bucket. 








Aralia Sieboldi.—It is surprising how 
long this can be maintained in a perfectly 
healthy condition without change of soil. One 
may have plants for several years in the same 
pots without the foliage changing colour. For 





| of course, they must not be allowed to 
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the atmosphere they soon go wrong. If such 
plants are purchased they should be very care- 
fully attended to, and put in the warmest place 
to commence with. They must be kept away 


| from all draughts or cold, cutting winds. It 


is a good plan to give a little soot-water, and, 
get dry. 
—F. 





FREESIAS. 


IN a recent issue of GARDENING a correspondent 
complained of the unsatisfactory growth of his 
Freesia bulbs. Several similar instances have 
this season come under my notice, the flowers 
not being so numerous and good as they should 
be, in some cases many of the bulbs remain- 
ing dormant. My Freesias generally flower 
very well, but they were, though potted in the 
usual way, not nearly so good as I should have 
liked them to be. I have no difficulty in tracing 
the cause of evil. Freesias belong to that class 
of bulbous flowers that require a large amount 
of sun heat to ripen theirgrowth. The summer 
of last year was very cool, so that the bulbs 





could not get the roasting that they enoy after 
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Solomon’s Seal grown in a window. 


this reason this Aralia is one of the very best 
room plants we have, as it bears the vitiated 
atmosphere of heated apartments and cold 
draughts with much indifference, and there is 
no need for annual repotting. For corridors, 
entrance halls, and similar places there is no 
better fine-leaved plant. The variegated variety, 


| they have gone to rest. 


which is much better than the typical form, is a | 


handsome thing when properly grown. 
seen a group of it in 8 inch pots, the plants 
ranging about 6 feet.in height, and with a pro- 
portionate spread of foliage. The root-bound 
Specimens require an abundant 
moisture at the roots when in full growth, and 
a little liquid-manure from time to time will add 
colour to the leaves. In the warmer districts of 
England this is quite hardy.—Byr.eer. 
Unsatisfactory window plants.—At 
this season of the year many failures occur with 
window plants. When purchased they look 
fresh and healthy—in fact, too, much so, for 
within a few days after having been placed in 
the window the leaves turn yellow, and the 
plants get sickly. As these plants are raised in 
strong heat to sell, it is quite evident that, 
although they might look bright and handsome 
when purchased, under the altered changes of 


I have | 





t | a cold frame, giving them a moderate watering. 
supply of | 


| complain of in the future. 


In addition to this, the 
early autumn months were cold, so that late- 
potted bulbs had not warmth enough to enable 
them to start freely, Freesias, however, like 
some other bulbous flowers, will rest for a 
whole year, remaining in a perfectly sound 
condition, and then start again quite freely. 
“‘Radclyife Walters ” should now place his 
bulbs on a greenhouse shelf, where they get the 
full force of the sun, until the beginning of 
August, and then plunge the pots to the rims in 
Very little watering will be needed till the 
young growths appear, and if the weather is 
very hot the frame may be shaded in the middle 
of the day. I find that by plunging the pots 
much less water is needed, and the soil can 
easily be maintained in the moist, but not wet, 
state that favours a quick and even start into 
growth. It must be understood that the bulbs 
are to get their roasting in the soil in which 
they have made their growth, and are not to be 
disturbed till they are potted again. If those 
who possess Freesias that in the past season 
have not done well will treat them in the above- 
mentioned manner, they will have but little to 
BYFLEET, 










RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarRDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eviror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Pusuisurr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
im mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist. 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they apyeared. 














525.—Wasps and fruit.—Please say if there is 
anything that can be used to prevent wasps and flies 
from injuring Plums and Peaches? Will watering with 
insecticide injure the fruits?—F. Massy. 

526.—Plants for window greenhouse, — 
Kindly inform me whas will be suitable to grow, or keep 
alive if grown, in a small window greenhouse, 3 feet 
square, facing due west? It gets aboutan hour’s sun late 
in the afternoon.—J. C. M. 

527.—Button-hole flowers —I have this spring 
erected a small lean-to house in which I purpose growing 
Tomatos. Can you recommend me a flower of easy culti- 
vation, suitable for button-hole, that would be in beauty 
all the summer and autumn ?—Cias. E. Nipper, 


528.—Iris stylosa and I. arenaria.—I have the 
former of these plants doing very well in a pan of sandy 
soil, with fullest exposure, tilted against the south wallof 
the house, and well watered. What treatment should I 
adopt after blooming, which it is now doing? One or two 
varieties of I. stylosa in pots have not bloomed this year, 
though they have made satisfactory growth. They were 
left in the open last summer, and may have been too wet. 
What shall I do with them ?—H, B. 
529.—Double-flowering Cherry.—I have a 
beautiful double-flowering white Cherry, but it has grown 
so very high, cramped between Beech trees, that I can no 
longer reach any of the branches. It seems inclined to die 
off, too—every year one limb or more dies, and I should 
like to try and propagate it if possible. It never fruits, 
of course, and I never can see any fresh growth of skoots, 
Could it be grafted, and when would be the right time 
and best stock to graft it on? Would it strike by any 
chance from cuttings? The dearth of young wood makes 
me rather afraid it is hopelcss.— GARDENING LADY. 
530.—Roses Marechal Niel and others.— 
Will “P, U.” or “J.C. OC.” kindly advise ag under? 
How far back should I cut above Rose after flowering? It 
is @ young plant with a stem (one) about 6 feet, trained 
along roof, and is a3 thick as an ordinary Cedar pencil. It 
was planted in my place last May, and has produced about 
30 or more bicoms, and I should like good advice, being 
pleased with the plant’s present production, I have also 
| three pot-Roses, which Ido not know thenames of, in bloom 
now, dark-red, light ditto, and white. Should I shorten 
back the growths after flowering, and place outside ?— 
AMATEUR, 








To the following queries brief replies are given, 
dui readers are invited to yive further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 


531.—Seedling Pansies (P. Y.).—Prick them out 
into a bed of good garden soil with a little manure forked 
into it, A partially shaded place will be the best position 
for the bed. 

532.-Coleuses losing their colour (4.),— 
Put the Coleuses on a shelf near the glass where the sun 
can shine on them. They are too much shaded under the 
Vines, hence the leaves lose colour. 

533.—Tomato buds (Novice).—The buds were de- 
formed, Some kinds are much subject to this, but 
though the fruit will be deformed, they will be perfectly 
fit to eat. Remove the worse flowers. 

534.—Striking Fuchsias (A.).—Put in cuttings of 
the young growth of these in warmth and in sandy soil 
any time you can get them. They will strike freely at this 
time of year under a bell-glass inside the window of a 
living-room. 

535.—Sowing Scarlet Runners (Haquirer).—It 
is rather late to sow these now ; but, if the position is a 
warm one and the soil good, a ly good late crep may 
be realised. Plant the Beans singly about 6 inches apart 
in the row and 4 feet from row to row. 

536.—FPropagating the Lemon-scented Ver- 
bena (Lemon) —Take off young shoots from plants that 
have been well-exposed to sun and air—about 4 inches or 
6 inches long—and insert them in sandy soil under a bell- 
glass in a moist frame or shady window, 

537.—Treatment of Schizcstylis coccinea 
(M. W.).—If you plant it owt now in any good garden soil, 
it should flower-in autumn, You may divide it or not, 
according to the size of your plant. It may be lifted and 
potted up again previous to flowering if desired. 

538.—Brown scale on Myrtiles (C)--Tke best 
thing to dois to well sponge the p'ant with hot Tobaceo- 
water and soft soap, afterwards well syringing with Clesr 
water. Repeat this dressing for a few days in successicn, 
Do net let the liquid get to the roots of the plant. 
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539.-Fire-heat for Graves (7.).—It will be wise 
to discontinue fire-heat until the Grapes are ripe, unless 
very warm weather should set in. Now they have begun 
to colour have a little air on all night and keep the 
temperature up to 65 degs. or 70 degs. at night with fire- 
heat. 

540,—Muleching Strawberries (/.). — Straw- 
berries, if not already done, should be mulched at once 
with chopped straw or short Grass. Mulching has the 
double advantage of keeping the fruit clean and the roots 
moist and cool. Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury is an 
excellent early kind. 

541.—Thinning seedlings (W. F. A.).—Prick out 
the Dianthuses and Amarantuses in a bed of light rich 
soil, and when they get well established plant them where 
you wish them toremain. Mignonette will not bear trans- 
planting, therefore thin it out and grow it in the pots in 
which the seed was sown. 

542.—Harwigs on plants (Harwig).—Try syrivg- 
ing with Gishurst compound, © oz. to the gallon of water. 
This would make the plants distasteful, and perhaps in- 
duce the insects to seek fresh pasturage. Dusting Tobacco 
powder in behind the creepers with the distributor would 
probably expedite their departure. 


543.—Temperature for Ferns (5S. H.).—Pteris 
tremula requires a greenhouse temperature. Blechnum 
brasiliense, Pteris hastata, and Nephrolepis exaltata require 
a stove temperature. Osmunda regalis and Polypodium 
Dryopteris are hardy British Ferns, which, of course, 
should be grown in the open air. 


514.—Insects in soil (J. S.).—The insects sent are 
wireworms. The best way of getting rid of the nuisance 
is to catch and kill them. Set traps made of thick slices 
of Potatos or Carrots, attach these to a wooden skewer, 
and bury in the ground ; examine them frequently, and 
destroy the wireworms foun i in them. 


545 —Saving Cyclamen seed (/’.).—This should 
be gathered when the pods are ripe, but just before they 
burst open. It may be sown when gathered, or be kept 
till August. Sow in a pan of light friable sandy soil, and 
place in a warm greenhouse or frame under a bell-glass, or 
with a sheet of glass placed over the pan. 


546.—Palms in rooms (Window).—To preserve these 
in health in a living-room strict attention to cleanliness 
and careful watering is necessary. Every leaf should be 
sponged twice a week with tepid water, well washing both 
the upper and under surfaces. Water only when dry, and 
then give enough to thoroughly moisten the soil. 


547.—Berried Solanums losing their leaves 
(L.).—These plants often drop their leaves from various 
causes, the most common ones being drought, attacks of 
insect pests such as red-spider and aphides, removal from 
a close, warm situation, to a draughty one ; in short, 
sudden checks at. any time will cause their leaves to fall. 


548.—Sweet Brier in asunless spot (R&. S.).— 
We do not imagine this would thrive well where it could 
get nosunatall. It might exist and linger on for a time, 
but it would always be weak and feeble. In partial shade, 
however, it does very well. Soap-suds, diluted, are 
excellent to apply to Roses, and almost any other hardy 
plants. 

549.—Crimson Musk (S. P. Hawes) —Your plant is 
more commonly known as Mimulus or Monkey-flower, and 
no doubt you killedit by giving it guano. This is not at 
all necessary, and is hurtful rather than otherwise. The 
great point is tokeep the plant moist and not exposed to 
the full glare of the sun. Mimulus likes a subdued light 
and moisture. 

550.—Roses pegged down (Rose).—Certainly 
pegged down Roses bloom with great profusion when 
planted in good soil, and they are in good health ; indeed, 
the quantity of flowers strong branches so treated often 
produce is astonishing, and if the colours are judiciously 
blended they should produce a fine effect on a slightly 
sloping bank. 

551.—_Raising Tropzeolum speciosum from 
seed (Amateur ).—First soak the seed for 24 hours in 
water, then sow it in well-drained pots filled with leaf- 
mould and loam, plunge the pots up to the rim ina frame, 
covering the soil with Moss and keeping the same moist 
until the young plants appear. They should bloom the 
second year. 


552.—_Unhealthy Zonal Pelargonium leaves 
(P. M.).—The leaves sent are badly affected. There 
seems to be no other remedy but to remove and destroy 
entirely the worat affected leaves, and to pinch the others 
frequently between the thumb and fisger, and so destroy 
the grubs. Let the plants have abundant ventilation if 
still under glass. 


553.—Slugs in a fernery (/’.).—These may be 
trapped in a fernery in the following manner: Cut old 
Potatos in halves, slightly hollow out the cut sides, which 
place downward near the plants molested. Examine these 
Potato traps daily and destroy the slugs. By the constant 
use of them a fernery can often be almos} cleared of both 
slugs and woodlice. 


554.—_Arum Lilies after flowering (A.).—The 
simplest and best treatment for these plants after flower- 
ing is to plant*them out on well-dug and manured ground 
for the summer, giving an abundance of water and also 
liquid-manure during hot weather. If this is done, they 
will make good flowering plants to pot up again in the 
month of September. 


555.—Flowering shrubs for borders (S.).— 
Berberis Darwini, a handsome evergreen, bearing a pro- 
fusion of bright orange-yellow flowers, and the Laurus- 
tinus would be suitable subjects for the purpose. Deutzia 
crenata fl-pl, and the Japanese Privet are both very 
pretty ; the latter is of medium growth, evergreen, and 
flowers freely in the summer. 

556.—Culture of Martynias (M.C.).—In order to 
obtain good specimens of these sow in March or April in 
gentle warmth, and when the young plants are large 
enough to handle, pot them off singly into 24-inch pots; 
keep them warm and near the glass, but admitting plenty 
of air in fine weather. As soon as the roots touch the 
sides of the pots, shift on into 4}-inch pots, place them 
in a cold frame, and give plenty of air, exposing to the 
open air in fine weather. As soon as the buds begin to 
«row feed with liquid-manure; 








557.—Box-tree branches dying (X.).—The most 
probable cause of the bottom branches of the Box-trees 
dying arises from the over-development of the top, which 
thus probably overshadows and starves the bottom. 
Checking the top and allowing the bottom branches to 
grow out farther will probably suffice to restore the 
balance between the two parts again. 

558.-Ivy-leaves for fire-places (Anwious).—If 
the leaves used for decorating fire-places be of the previous 
year’s growth and fresh when gathered they should keep 
green a long time, and no process that we know of will 
help them to keep longer. Ivy is so common that it is 
easy to get fresh shoots and leaves during the summer, 80 
as to always have a fresh appearance. 


559.—Hardy Azaleas (Azalea).—Any of the Ghent 
varieties or varieties of Azalea mollis would suit you. 
They may be obtained inmany colours. <A. amona is also 
a pretty, neat-habited, free-flowering kind. October is 
the best time for transplanting them, and they thrive best 
in beds of peat or turfy loam. They rarely fail as they 
come up with a great ball of fibrous roots. 


560.—Adiantum Farleyense as a basket 
plant (&. B.).—In no way can this beautiful Fern be 
better grown, or seen to more advantage, than when 
placed in wire baskets, suspended from the roof of the 
house in which itis kept. Thus treated the fronds hang 
down gracefully, and under favourable circumstances 
the crowns of the plants soon cover the soil both at top 
and bottom. 


561.—Saving Aster seed (Florist).—Aster seed 
can be well saved in this country if the autumn be a fairly 


dry one ; then seed will be freely produced. Do notallow 


any plant to carry more than three or four of the finest 
blooms. If protection from heavy rains is required, then 
fix the lights so that there is always a free circulation of 


air amongst the flowers. Gather whenripe, and clean out 


through a wire sieve. 
562,—Propagating Limes (Z. L.).—These trees 


can be propagated from seeds sown in March or April, but 
it is principally done by layering branches in the autumn, 


or, if anold tree is cut down, abundance of young shoots 
will spring up around it. If amongst these 6 inches or a 
foot of fine soil is thrown in two or three times a lot of 
nicely-rooted young plants will be obtained. A deep 


loamy soil suits the tree best. 


563.—Tulips failing (D. B).—The bulbs were no 
doubt potted much too late. This should be done in 
October, and they should be then plunged in ashes until 
the latter end of January, when they may be brought into 
the dwelling-house. It is not well to place them at once 
intoa warm room, but for a fortnight or so keep them 
cool. They are thus brought on gradually, and should 
come strongly into bloom. 


» 564--Summer pinching of fruit-trees (P. L,). 


—Pinzh or prune the shoots back, leaving four full-sized 
leaves. There are generally two or three small leaves at 
the base; but these should not be counted. The leading 
shoots should not be pruned. Gooseberries should have 
the young wood thinned ; but no shortenings need be done. 
Black Currants do not require summer pruning ; but the 
wood should be well thinned out in winter. 


565.—Repairing India-rubber hose (H.).— 
If gutta-percha be dissolved in naphtha, and then spread 
over a piece of canvas, sufficiently large to enclose the 
hose where the split is, and this is put on so as to securely 
cover the fracture, allowed to become dry, and then 
covered with another coating of the mixture, it should 
make the hose sound. The naphtha does not require 
heating, it will dissolve the gutta-percha naturally. 


566.—Lily of the Valley not flowering (L. F.). 
—No doubt the reason the plants do not flower is from a 
want of substance in the crowns, The soil is probably 
poor, and thus the plants do not get enough food when 
making their growth. Too thick planting will also induce 
sterility. Water the bed from time to time with liquid- 
manure, saturating it indry weather. If the Lilies do not 
flower well next year transplant to well-manured soil. 


567. — Propagating Cytisus racemosus 
(R. C. P.),—The best time to take the cuttings of this is 
when the plant isin active growth and before the wood be- 
comes hard. Cut them to three joints, and insert them 
very firmly in a light, well-sanded compost, placing the 
pots in a cold frame, keeping them close and shaded. 
Winter them in a greenhouse, and by spring some of the 
cuttings will have taken root, and can then be potted off. 


568.—Tomatos diseased. (James McThwaine).— 
You appear to have got the disease commonly called the 
black spot among your Tomatos. It has a fungoid origin. 
It was rather prevalent last year in some places, especially 
where Tomatos had been in the houses for several years. 
You might try the Bordeaux Mixture, and pick off all 
diseased fruit. Do not overfeed for a time. Ventilate 
freely, and keep a little warmth in the pipes constantly. 


569.—-Nasturtiums on walls (NV. W.).—The 
ordinary Tropxolum (Nasturtium) does well on a wall in 
any aspect. Plant a row along the foot of the wall, and 
place strings for them to climb up at intervals of a few 
inches over the wall space. T. speciosum requires 
different treatment, as it does not like a warm situation. 
We have seen it do well planted on the north side ofa 
wall, trained over, and allowed to hang down on the south 
side. 


570.—Coronilla glauca not flowering (J.).—The 
reason of the Coronilla not flowering is not far to seek ; it 
has been kept in far too high a winter temperature —viz., 
50 degs. to 60 degs. This is quite warm enough at this 
season for many stove plants, and the Coronilla in 
question is almost a hardy plant, and should only have 
sufficient warmth in the winter to exclude frost. Place 
the plant out-of-doors now, and next winter keep it cool, 
then, no doubt, it will flower freely. 


571.-Treatment of Justicias (J. 7. A.).—To 
flower these plants well they should be grown in a light 
house where the temperature is maintained at about 
50 degs. to 55 degs. during the winter. During the spring 
and summer months they like a moist atmosphere, so that 
the growth is freely made; at the same time sufficient air 
must be admitted to allow of the wood acquiring good 
substance. It is simply hitting upon the right amount of 
heat, air, and atmospherical moisture that ensures success 
in the cultiare of these plants, 








572.—Peach-tree leaves (England).—Yours is a 
bad case of blister, probably caused by a fungus. The 
only remedy is to burn affected leaves or shoots, and prune 
back toa healthy portion. Badly-affected trees are best 
destroyed, as the disease spreads to others. Your trees 
having no fruit are probably crowded, as most trees in 
gardens now havea goodcrop. Somuch depends upon the 
ripening of the wood in the late summer and early 
autumn. We should say you also overwater the trees ; 
they appear to bein a poor state, and with very few roots. 


573.—Treatment of Japanese Cucumbers 
(Rhondda).—You will require to feed freely. Give such 
aids as liquid-manure. You have planted full early, as 
the weather is cold. Stop or pinch the points of strong 
shoots. Remove all useless or straggling growth, and 
pinch others. This will promote a free set, and syringe 
or damp overhead through the summer months after sun- 
set. If you find the flowers do not fertilise freely naturally, 
you must effect this during bright sunshine. There will 
be abundance of male flowers. Japanese Oucumbers 
succeed best nailed to a fence. 


574. — Zonal Pelargoniums for winter- 
flowering (EL. G. L.).—These may be potted now into 
their flowering-pots, using for compost a good, sound 
loam, anda little decayed manure and sharp sand. The 
soil should be pressed down very firmly. After potting 
place the plants in a sunny position in the open air; 
attend to them regularly for water, and keep all flower- 
buds pinched off as soon as they appear until the end of 
September, when they should be placed in their winter 
quarters, and, if afforded a light and comfortably warm 
structure, should flower well throughout the winter. 

575.—Bricas after flowering (W. G. G.).—Cut 
out the weak shoots and shorten back the strong ones to 
at least half their length. Place them in a cold frame, and 
syringe them overhead occasionally, and be attentive to 
watering. When new growth commences, inure the plants 
to air and sun, and then in autumn, when the new growth 
has got a little firm, you may put in cuttings 1-inch in 
length, in a pot of sandy soil in a close frame with a bell- 
glass over it. If the pots of the old plants are now full of 
roots, shift theminto a size larger pot when new growth 
has falely commenced, using good rough peat and silver 
sand. 


576.—Unsatisfactory Lilies of the Valley 
(Lily).—The Lilies being so thick no doubt explains why 
they produce so few blooms. We should advise now fre- 
quent soakings with water, and occasional doses of liquid- 
manure; then in the autumn careful lifting of the whole 
bed in small clumps, and replanting in fresh, well-manured 
soil, It is obvious your soil is not good enough to produce 
strong blooming crowns. If lifted carefully in the autumn 
and replanted thinly, and a dressing of decayed or short 
manure laid over the soil, they should not only be none 
the worse, but should show great improvement the 
ensuing spring. 

577.—Unhealthy Vine-leaves (Loggie).—Your 
Vines are mildewed badly. Dust the leaves with flowers 
of sulphur and keep the house drier for a time ; also paint 
the pipes witha thick solution of sulphur to get up a good 
heat. Keep the house closed whilst painting the pipes. 
You have probably kept the house moist, and the sudden 
changes of weather have caused the mildew. Of course, 
you will not damp overhead, and until you have checked 
the pest youmust keep the house on the dry side. The 
foliage is excellent, except for the mildew, You should 
get a fair crop, and it is not the heavy crop that has 
caused the disease. 

578.—Milde wed Peaches(Templecombe, Somerset). 
—Yes, you may soon cure the mildew. Cover the affected 
portion with fine sulphur, keep dry for a short time, and 
quickly apply the remedy when the mildew is seen. We 
also take the precaution with troublesome trees to place 
alittle sulphur in the syringing water twice a week before 
the fruits colour. Royal George and a few others often 
mildew badly, anirequire constant care to keep them free 
from the pest, which is doubtless caused by sudden 
changes from heat to cold, also in wet seasons exces3 of 
moisture. Sulphur is the best remedy, and should be 
applied freely. 

579.—_Cucumber-pit (Riga, Russia).—You have 
made your query very plain, with the exception that you 
do not say whether you wish the frames heated under the 
plants—7.e., bottom heat for roots. We presume such to 
be the case, and so will take it so. Your flues should be 
2feet or more under the soil, and you will do well to make 
a chamber for the flue, so that the soil does not rest upon 
the flue; we mean such as slates to support the soil. 
Your flue for top heat may run round the sides, and 
should be within a foot of the glass, or, what is better, 
may rest ina chamber with a protecting wall, and be just 
under the surface-soil level with your frame. You do not 
want great depth for surface heating. 


580.—Cucumbers for winter use (German 
Subscriber).—The*best Cucumber for winter use is a short 
free-growing variety, such as Market Favourite, Telegraph, 
and Sion House Improved. We prefer the latter, using 
Telegraph in spring. You should sow seed of your plants 
early in September for winter, getting the house full of 
healthy foliage, not taking many fruits till November, as 
if the plants do not get strong by November they will not 
afterwards. If good then they may be kept so by fruiting 
sparingly and giving supplies of food. There is now a 
very fine market Cucumber named Rochford Market, 
which is sent out by Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, and 
grown in great quantities for Covent garden. This would 
suit vou well. 


581.-Lilium giganteum not flowering.—Can 
you tell me why this Lily does not flower with me? Itis 
in a pot and I give it careful treatment.—Liny Lover, 


*,* Plant it out in a deep bed of peaty soil, and wait 
patiently. This Lily likes a sheltered spot, partially 
shaded. 

582.—-Cucumbers for seed.—How must Cucumbers 
be grown to gain well-matured seeds, which are wanted 
for the trade ?—GERMAN SUBSCRIBER, 


*,* To get seeds in the greatest quantity one ts obliged to 
revert back tothe old system of culture—ie., frames, as 
when the plants are trained up a roof with the fruits 
hanging they seed so sparingly, so that you should grow 
the plants on the soil in frames, Set @ large quantity of 
fruit ond let it matures : 
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583.—Lockie’s Perfection Cucumber.—Is the 
Lockie’s Perfection Cucumber a good market sort and 
worth planting ona large scale ?—GerMan SuBSCRIBER, 

*,* Lookie's Perfection is a good murket variety, but 
superseded by Rochford Market, the latter being of a 
very rich green colour. 


581.—Bads falling off Tomatos.—What is the 
reason of buds falling off my Tomato plants? I water 
them three times a week ?—NovIck. 


*,* You have kept the plant too moist. They may also 
be crowded, and had too much water at the root. Try more 
warmth and a free circulation of air. The cold weather 
of late may be answerable, if so, they will soon recover. 


585.—Lapageria rosea in the open air.—Can I 
gcow this beaaufal climber in the open air? It is suc- 
ceeding well with m3 indoors, but I should like it in the 
opea against a sunay wall?—R. T., Alnwick. 

*.* You evnnot hope to grow this plant in the open 
air in your district ; although it lives out-of doors in some 
purts vt does not thrive. We havz never yet seen vigorous 
plants out-of-doors. It is quite a greenhouse plant. 


536.—Treatment of Godetias.—Will someone tell 
me how to grow Godetia BijouandG. The Bride? Do they 
re juire the sime culture, aad how must the seed be sowa ? 
—Dersy Novices. 

*.* All the Godetias will grow in any good garden 
soil. Sow the seeds thinly, cover lightly, and thin to 5 
inches apart when large enough to handle. The thinnings 
mty be transplanted elsewhere if the plants are watered 
well, - 


587.—Clarkia mixed.—I have sown some seed in 
an outside border, and am quite ignorant of its culture. 
Will someone advise me?—Dersy Novice. 


*,* When the Clarkias com? up and are large enough to 
handle, thin out the youny plants to 4 inches apart. 
Keep the surface stirred among them, and they will soon 
form a pleasing mass. 


533.—Bedding plants and bulbs.—I have a 
number of bulbs in my garden, which [ do not wish to 
disturb. Can I plant bedding plants over them ?—E, 

*,* Yes, you can safely leave in the bulbs, but be careful 
in planting the bedders not to disturb bulbs or cut them 
with the trowel. 


589.—W eed-killer.—“ W. E. L.” will be glad to know 
of a thoroughly efficient weed-killer for gravel paths ? 


*,* The writer uses som2 209 gallons of weed-killer 
yearly, and was at one time troubled by having inferior 
mixtures, which blackened the path, but did not kill the 
weeds. Try Bentley, Burrow on-Humier, Hull, a large 
maker of this and of the very best quality. Walks treated 
now remain clean for two years. 


590.—Creeper for unhaated conservatory.— 
Please give me the names of two good flowering creepers 
for unheated conservatory, N.W. aspect? It gets some 
sun afternoons, S.E, London.—SrratHorp. 

*.* The best creepers are Bignonia Cherere and B. 
j wminoides. Plumbago capensis, Passiflora ceerulea, and 
Taecsonia exoniensis, or T. Van Volxemi would be suitable, 
especially with the Plumbago. 


59l.—Worms on gravel paths.—I should be 
o»liged by any information in GARDENING ag to the best 
method of ridding gravel paths from worms, which throw 
ue their casts through the gravel from the earth below ?— 
. DD. 


*,* Sult will rid the paths, but it kills edgings if placed 
near them. Why not use weed-killer? A small quantity 
would goa long way and keep the walks free for years. 
Your paths must be thinly coated with gravel. Roll 
thoroughly after wet weather. The worms do not like a 
firm, hard surface. 


592.—Shifting Pyrethrums.—Will you inform 
me when would be the best time for shifting Pyrethrums 
that are now flowering? The plants are two years old and 
must be shifted before next spring.—Anxtous. 


*.* You my safely move your Pyrethrums late in the 
autumn, say in October. At the same time part them if 
more wre wanted ; even if not, it is a good plan to plant 
thehealthy outside pizces and throw away the older por- 
tions, Pyrethrums enjoy a rich loam that is not too close 
ou heavy, then they are one of the finest of all herbaceous 

owers. 


593.—Azalea mollis.—‘“ Strathord,” would be much 
obliged by directions for growing Azalea mollis to flower 
(1), in conservatory, unheated ; (2), in open air? 


*,* Plant Azalea mollis out in rich soil on a warm bor- 
der, Give water freely in summer and liquid-manure, 
The plants will set flowers freely by the end of summer A 
south border and light soil, well enriched, suits them. You 
miu liftand repot at any time from November to March, 
They winter well in the open ground, and after potting 
lift them with a good ball and place them in the house. 


594.—Pruning Climbing Roses in cold 
greenhouse,.—! planted Maréchal Niel and Climbing 
Red Gloire in my cold greenhouse last Ostober. The first- 
named had one long shoot 6 feet long, and the latter 
five or six shoots 3 feet long. Both have flowered, the 
last-named making plenty of growth; the Maréchal Niel 
oily a little, two or three shoots appearing at the top. 
How shall I prune them ?—Cuemicus. 


*,* The Maréchal Niel should be cut back to the lowest 
eye that looks like growing strongly Red Gloire will grow 
well enough for this season without further pruning, and 
it is much best left alone. If you get the wood of this 
fairly matured it is one of the freest and most certain 
bloomers we have. 


595.—Heating a greenhouse.—Would you kindly 
t ul the best method of heating a lean-to greenhouse, 10 
feet by 8 feet, fronting east, and oblige—AN OLD 
SUBSCRIBER OF GARDENING ?—R. 


*,.* A lean-to greenhouse 10 feet by 8 feet is too small fora 
boiler and hot-water pipes to be used prositably. We should 
think a good cil-stove would answer every purpose and be 
cheaper than anything else, A flue built with brick at the 
surface end and afterwards merged into 6-inch socket 
drain pipes would keep out frost, and might be kept goiny 
with cinders and house refuse, 


596.—Destroying caterpillars.—I should be 
much obliged if any of your readers could inform me if 
there is any way of destroying the small green caterpillars 
which eat into the tops of Rockets and destroy the bloom ? 
This year all my Rockets have been spoilt by these pests. 
They hide themselves among the small tender leaves, and 
are most difficult to find. Will any insecticide destroy 
them without injury to the plants?—M. F. 


*.* The only way is to handpick them, and that could 
be easily done if you carefully go over the plants and 
destroy the pests. Any insecticide given would injure 
the plants. 


597.—Plants between Roses. — Between the 
Roses in my border [ should like to plant Violets (Czars) 
and a little Lily of the Valley. Would they be likely to do? 
As the wall runs due north and south, there is sun on the 
side I want to utilise for about half the day only, say until 
noon, after which Roses, Violets, and Lily of the Valley 
would be in the shade.—Pappy, 

*.* Yes. Violets and Lily of the Valley would do well 
in such a position, and are about the two best flowers for 
the surface that you could choose. But if you grow three 
such hungry subjects together it will be even more 
necessary to make the soil rich. The opposite side of the 
will would have been better than the one facing east. 





Photographic Competition.—We beg 
to remind intending competitors that the above 
competition closes this week. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender, 


Wm H., Pollard.—Jas. Sumner, Leyland, Lancashire. 
—— WM. H,—You should get this at any good hardy plant 
nursery. See our advertisement pages, as we do not 
recommend individual traders. W. Crop.—Try Messrs. 
Vilmorin and Co., Quai-de-la-Mégisserie, Paris, —— An 
Anxious One.—The leaves are ina terrible mess. Dip the 
shoots in strong Tobacco-water, and thoroughly syringe 





the tree. If you can, fumigate it with Tobacco-paper, but 
be careful the remedy is not worse than theevil. But 
only radical measures will get rid of the plague. The 


morning after fumigating well syringe the tree with clean 
water, Lily.—You could not do better than you 
suggest. The Ferns will thrive well; they only want a 
peaty soil and plenty of water during the summer, 
especially the first year. They may be planted now if 
kept well syringed and watered during the summer.— 
H. Ireland.—A very curious but not unusual variety. It 
approaches a double stage, and such freaks, for such we 
call them, do occur, though not frequently. There is no 
value in it at all, and anything approaching double in the 
Pansy is to be decried. We sawa double Pansy once, and 
hope never to do so again. Maddocks.—Heaths are 
rather troublesome things to grow inaroom. They should 
never get dry ; that is mostimportant, ag once the foliage 
flags it seldom recovers. They are really greenhouse 
plants. If after blooming you can place them in this 
structure, so much the better, removing decayed flowers 
and trimming back the shoots. Keep them well syringed 
and close for a time, until the new growth is well har- 
dened. What kind of book do you want? There are so 
many treating of hardy plants, window plants, Orchids, &c. 
——Palm.—The Palm you name is what is termed a Cut- 
leaf or Feather Palm, and probably a Litania was sent. 
As the name elegans denotes, it has a fine leaf. Of course, 
the Cocos and Geonomas are lighter and more feather-like, 
but the one named grows more strongly.—Thos. Joyce. 
—Is the Rose ina house? If so, we think the leaves are 
injured by either cold winds or an overdose of insecticide. 
If outside cold winds would account for the mischief, 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of Plants.—/J. 7.—Diplacus glutinosus. 
—Alex. Morrison. — Piptanthus nepalensis.—-Miss 
Heywood Jones.—The plant is Stachys betonica. The 
rust on the leaves is a Puccinea, a species of fungi that 
occurs frequently on leaves of various plants. ——Penmaer. 
—l, Bird Cherry (Cerasus padus); 2, Jew’s Mallow (Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl.); 3, Doronicum plantagineum; 4, ‘Old 
Man” (Artemisia abrotanum).——B. Hennessy.—1, Ajuga 
genevensis; 2, Baddlea globosa (Orange Ball-tree); 3, 
Polygala Dalmaiseana,— William Hubbard.—One of the 
Bladder Nuts (Staphylea pinnata). S.C. 0.—Ornitho- 
galum arabicum. G. ¥.—1, Cyperus sp.; 2, Meadow 
Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata); 3, Pernettya mucronata ; 
4, Epimedium pinnatum.— Dereham.—Bird Cherry 
(Cerasus padus). W. J. D.—1, Jew’s Mallow (Kerria 
japonica fi.-pl.); 2, Andromeda sp.; 3, Common Barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris); 4, Berberis stenophylla; 5, Pyrus 
Malus floribunda, 


—_——— 











Catalogues received.—New Strawberries, Forage- 
plants, Carnations,—Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sous, 
Highgate, N.—Twuberous Begonias.—Messrs. J. Laing 
and Sons, Forest-hill, S.E. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


598.—Breeding Rabbits (Novice).—This is as 
good a time as any for the purpose you mention. 


599.—Belgian Hares.—Will some reader of GARDEN- 
ING please tell me about what price Belgian Hares would 
fetch, and what age to sell them at? They are well bred 
from good strains.—JERSEY. 

Treatment of goslings (Beginner). — 
Your goslings are now strong enough to forage 
for themselves, and I daresay they come in every 
night from their pasture with their crops full of 
Grass right up to the throat. As a rule, birds 
thus favoured make rapid progress, and when 
the Grasses ripen their seeds the goslings pick 
off the heads and begin to lay on fat. At 


Michaelmas they are at their best, provided 
they are not of the largest breed—that is, the 
Toulouse—which take some time longer to 
mature. I am more irclined not to depend 
entirely on Grass in the earlier stages ot the 
goslings’ career. If the Grass is very watery, 
and the weather is showery, the birds often 
fail to grow, and it is in such cases that a feed 
of whole Corn or meal daily is of great service. 
Sometimes the goslings will not readily take to 
foods of this class, but after a feed or two they 
generally look for the Corn as they come out in 
the morning. You may use whole Wheat or 
Barley, or mix Barley-meal and sharps into a 
stiff paste. Ishould only feed oncea day. If 
you propose to sell the goslings and do not re- 
quire them for home consumption I should 
clear them off at Michaelmas. If kept until 
Christmas they must be specially fattened,.— 
DovuLtiNc. 





BIRDS. 

Parrot picking out its feathers 
(Harvey).—This habit of feather-plucking is 
often acquired in consequence of the bird having 
eaten meat, bones having been given it to pick, 
and so forth. Feeding on Hemp-seed and Maize 
is also bad for Parrots, causing them to mope 
and pull out their feathers. The best food is 
Canary-seed, a good supply of which should be 
always in the feeding-tin, with scraps of fruit, 
vegetables, pudding, crusts of bread (not 
soaked), Nuts, and almost anything of daily 
consumption, excepting meat, fat, and salt. 
You should give your bird pieces of soft wood or 
cotton reels to gnaw at and amuse itself with. 
This will tend to break it of its feather-eating 
habit. Supply fresh water twice a day—oftener 
than this in hot weather—keep the cage away 
from draughts, and cover up at night.—S. 8. G. 








FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD 
AND FIELD. 


Making Red Currant wine. —In 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, May 18, 1895, p. 161, 
‘* Cheltonian” asks how to make Red Currant 
wine. A quart of Red Currants to a quart of 
water, stalks and all; put them into a large tub 
all night. Next day take a hair-sieve, put the 
Currants and water into it, and squeeze them 
through, and to as many quarts of this juice add 
as many pounds of sugar. Put into a barrel, stir 
once a day for a week, and then bung the barrel 
when the preparation has done working. A little 
isinglass may be put in. Let it remain in the 
barrel nine months—say, from August to 
following May. This recipe has frequently been 
made very successfully, the wine being clear and 
sparkling.—E. Brown. 





Hops! HOPS! HOPS! 


N’T be without Hops in your garden; lovely 

summer foliage and beaut ful autumn bloom, with lovely 
aroma conducive to health. 12 splendid varieties of yearling 
Hop roots will be forwarded post free, with full instructions, 
upon receipt of P.O. 23. No trouble, and always pretty, 
Write at ouce to 


A. R. SIDNEY WILMOT, Hop Grower, 
MILL PLACE, LAMBERHURST, KENT. 
ARGUERITES.—Yellow or white, good 


plants, ls. dozen, 63. 100, 59s. 1,090. Source d’Or., &e., 
Chrysanths , 33 100, 2's. 1,000, carriage paid.—_W ILLIAMS, 
Fulking, Peeding, Sussex. 


OOK !—For Is. 6d. 1 will send you, car. paid, 
a Parcel of Plants, 80 in number, that will please you— 
viz., Aster, Scabious, African Marigolds, &c. — LEIGH, 
Florist, Broughton, Hants. . 2 
RUMPET CLIMBING HONEYSUCKLES, 
flowering roots, ls doz., free; Evening Primroses, 9d. 
doz., free —A. SIMMONDS, 63. East-street, Horncastle. 


ARDY FERNS AND PLANIS.—As the 
season is so late I can still supply Rockery Ferns, well 
assorted and named, 10), 63.; 50, 3s 6d., free. Hymeno- 
phyllum Tunbridgense, 5 splendid pieces, 2s. 6d., free. Violas 
and Pansies, 12, all different, grand plants, 23. 6d., free. 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrow plants, superior stuff, 
well hardened off, 2s. 6d. per doz., free.—T. FOX, Stable 
Hobba Gardens, Buryasr-bridge, R 8 O, near Penzance. 


OMATO PLANTS.—Ineld Gem, splendid 


12-in. plants, packed special boxes, car. paid, 1s. 6d. doz. 
Last offer.—F RED. HINDE, Bentham. Lancaster. 

AHLILAS.—Write now tor ‘*‘ How to grow to 
the greatest perfection,” with Oatalogue of all the best 

var. Splendid novelties from 35, doz; my selection, 2s. 6d. ; 
6 or ls, 6d., car. paid.—LINDSAY, Dahlia Nursery, Frome. 
AGNIFICENT TOMATO PLANTS.—Foot 
high. Sutton’s Dessert and Sutton’s Golden Nugget, ls. 

doz., car. psid.—BENIANS, Floral Cottage, Cobham, Surrey. 
USK, Mimulus, American Bellbind, Pansies, 


Kentucky Ivy, Everlasting Pea, Polyanths, Sunflowers, 
Dbl. Sweet Williams, 30, 2¢., free.-—LANE, Sydenham, Belfast, 
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S. SHEPPERSON'S 


Annual Clearance Sale 


Or 


FIRST-RATE HARDY BEDDING AND 
BORDER PLANTS. 


Specially grown for outdoor planting, all of 
the very best strains. 
CARRIAGE FREE FOR CASH WITR ORDER. 


] SPLENDID SHOW PANSIES, good 
strong plants, correctly named, for 23, ;-25in 12 varie- 
ties for 3s. 6d. 
ib DISTINCT VARIETIES OF VIOLAS, 
good strong plants, named, for ls. 6d. ; 25 for 2s. 6d, 
12 VARIETIES OF SINGLE DAHLIAS, 
good strong plants, 1s. 6d. ; 25 for 23. 6d. 
1 VARIETIES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
strong plants, my selection, named, Is. 6d. 
QHRY SANTHEMUM~ MAXIMUM, white 
(Ox-eye Daisy), 6 for 1s. 6d. ; 12 for 2s. fd, 
QTOCKS, Marigolds, Everlastings, Phiox 
Drummondi, and Dwarf Nasturtiums (Empress of India), 
5) for 1s. 6d. ; 100 for 2s. 6d. 


S. SHEPPERSON, 


Ficrist and Seedsman, 
PROSPECT HOUSE, BELPER, DERBYSHIRE, 


FANCY PANSIES. 

HAVE gained Gold and Silver Medals at all 
. the leading shows in England, I offer my customers a@ 
treat, 13 plants, 6s., to include my famous Miss E. Niel, Mr. 
Win. Summers (1895), Marmion, Maggie Watson, Miss 
F. Harrison, Henry Natthill, Lady Duff, Maggie Young, Mrs. 
J. Garrie, Isabella Spence, Wilson Barrett, James Daglish, 
Rev. J. Abernethy. Special 14 plants, 33, 6d.: Beauty, Mrs. 
J. Martain, Mrs. Scarce, KR, Jameson, Wm. Caldwell, Annie 
Ross, Miss Patterson, Agnes McLean, Ellen Patterson, 
A. H. Murray, Tamworth Yellow, W. FB. Lyod, Mrs. 8. Ritchie, 

John Allen. Send for Catalogue. 
A. BAILEY, JUN., Pansy Grower Silkeworth, Sunderland. 
GOTCH PANSIES.—Best on earth. 12 sorts, 
33.; 25 for 5s. Violas, white, blue, purple, mauve, white 
and purple, white edged blue, allis. 3d. doz. 12 superb sorts, 
93. Pentstemons, 6 sorts, 23. Pinks, 6 sorts, 23. Summer 
Chrysanthemums, 12, 2s. Dahlias, all classes, 3a. doz. ; 6 for 
23, over 33. free.—ORA MB, Dunblane. 





Important Notice! 
OPEN TO ALL—FREE. 


TOMATOES. 


IN CASH PRIZES of £7, £3, and £2, 
19 will be awarded to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
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CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


One Gallon makes 50 Gallons for use, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards. 


For Garden Walks, &c. One application is sufficient 
for a whole season. No smell. Brightens the gravel. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR OCusToMERS’ LETTERS :— 

“'T find your ‘Climax’ superior to any other I have 
Pet Fao Bs ROBERTS, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwlch, 
R.8.0. 

“Tt ia far superior to any I have ever used; our 
drives and paths have been beautiful and clean 
all summer.’— A. STANDISH, Dundreath Castle Gar- 
dens, Penrhyndencreath, Merionethshire. 


PRICES :—1-gall., 3s., drum 94. ; 2-gall., 5s. 9d., 
drum ls. 6d.; 3-gall., 8s. 6d., drum 2s.; 4-gall., lls., 
drum 2s. 6d. ; 5-gall., 13s. 6d., drum, 2s. 6d.; 10-gall., 
25s., drum 5s.; 20-gall., 45s., cask 48. ; 40-gall., 80s., 
cask 4s. CARRIAGE PAID. 


Drums allowed for if returned within three months 
in good order and condition. 













Best Exhibits of 6 specimens of Tomatces 
grown with 


‘WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURES.’ 


The EXHIBITION will be held in the CORN EXCHANGE, 
HEREFORD, on THURSDAY, AUGUST 29th, and will be 
judged by two Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


ALL ENTRIES FREE. 


Full particulars, Entry Forms, and Pamphlets free on 
application. 


“‘WITH’S CARBON UNIVERSAL.” 


For Tomatoes, Vines, Chrysanthemums, &c., it has no 
equal. Cwt, 8s.; half cwt., 43.; quarter owt., 23. 


““WITH’S PLANT FOOD.” 


The finest Fertilizer yet offered to the public. Thousands 
of Testimonials. In Bags: 5 lb., 23.3 10 Ib., 3s. 6d.; 
28 lb., 72. 6d. 3 53 Ib., 13s. 6d. 


1Cs. Orders Carriage Paid to any part of the Kingdom. 


WiITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE CO. 
HEREFORD. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 
nora NORWICH. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c¢., 
DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 





























































An instrument for applying Weed Killer, 89 as to 
completely destroy weeds on Lawns, &c., without 
injury to the surrounding Grass. A simple and 
most effectual instrument. 


Price 8s. each, postage 6d, 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
211, Great Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON OFFICE: Billiter-bldngs., Billiter-st., E.C. 
rach hiincineiger 












































Nie [CH MIMULUS, Scotch Antirrhinums, 
Asters (Victoria, Dwarf, Quilled), Marigolds(French and 
African), Golien Feather (Fern-leayed), Pnlox Drummondi, 
Perilla, Scabious, Suntiower (Dwarf Double and New 
Miniature), Stocks (Ten-week), Zinnias (new Giant Double), 
all 4d. per doz, Strong transplanted stuff, over 33. free.— 
CRAMB, Dunblane. 


((AULLELO WER.—Larly London, Walcheren, 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant, cxtra strong stuff, 100, 2s. 6d. ; 
50, 1s. 6d, B. Sprouts, same price, free.—CRAMB, Dunblane. 


PANSIES! PANSIES! 
FINEST exhibition var., 14 plants, 3s., to in- 
clude Mrs. H. Hunter, Mrs. Scarce, Tamworth Yellow, 
Beauty, Mrs. Johnston, D. Rennie, Wm. Cadwell, A. H. 
Murray, Betsy Kelly, &c. SHO W PANSIBS, 14 plants, 32. : 
Harry Paul, M. Campbell, Betsy Alldred, Alfred Johnston, 
P. GC. Boswell, Rev. J. Morrison, &c. VIOLAS, 12 plants, 
1s. 6d., to include Rayless, Sylvia, Golden Drop, Mrs. Prim- 
rose, O. of Hopetoun, Sutherland, White Flag, Yellow King. 
CARNATIONS, Mrs. Muir, Raby, Redbraes, 43. per doz., all 
post free. 
JAS. CAIRNS, Bainbridge Holme tardens, Sunderland. 
ERNS (evergreen).—12 var., fit for any place, 
2s. 6d., free; 6 clumps of the rare Gentiana verna, 2s. 6d, 
free; 50 var. of alpine plants for Qis., free. Price List (1,129 
yar.), 34.—P. O’K ELLY, Ballyvaughan, Co. Clare. 
EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS,.—Being over- 
stocked, will send 25 distinct vars., 23. 6d., correctly 
named. Purchasers wanting new vars. of ‘94, 93, and ‘94 will 
not again have such an opportunity after stock is sold.—H. 
WOOLMAN, Acock’s-green, Birmingham. 


RUSSELS SPROUTS PLANTS (Giant), Cab- 

bage Nonpareil, Savoys, Early Purple and White Broccoli, 
Curly Kale, Hardy Greens, Asparagus Kale. Each 9d. 100, or 
300 for 23. : $00, 5s., free by Parcels Post. 5s. 1,C0) on rail.— 
WILLIAM WELCH, Rush Green, Romford, EKesex. 



































CHEAP GREENHOUSES. 
No. 47A.—10 feet by 7 feet Painted #8 10 0 
No. 494.—10 feet by 8 feet and Glazed. 10 10 0 
Carefully Packed and Carriage Paid. 


No.76,._ MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME. 
Ne i hoadct a acces aed nemesis 






























Sti. by 6ft. «. £21 1 
No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, itt. by 4. 90, 


Similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 





£2 1 0 | 12 ft, by 6ft. .. £3 15 0 































GARRIAGE PAID ° onic pcose mations. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


a 
PEARCE & HEATLEY. 
W:NTER GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., 

IN ALL STYLES. 

Plans and Estimates on application. Surveys made. 
BO i LE R Of all makes and sizes supplied 

and fixed at the cheapest rates, 

GREENHOUSES in great variety. 
CUCUMBER FRAMES. — 4 feet by 3 feet, 18s. 
GARDEN LIGHTS. — 6 feet by 4 feet, from 43. 6d. 
Hundreds “Genuine” Tetrtimonials. 

New Illustrated Catalogue 3 stamps. List Free. 
far Brst WoRK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 
HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


















Supersedes all others. 
Will be universally used. 


TIOV'S. SPREADER 


OR WATERING PURPOSES. 


Price 6d. 


Post Free Seven Stamps. 
W. E. TIDY, Brockhampton Nurseries, HAVANT. 


1 FUCHSIAS, grand sorts, named, extra 
strong, from siugle pots, double and single, 38. 31 O, 
1s. 91., post free.—WE LOCH, above. 


1 IVY GERANIUMS, the grandest named 
sorts in cultivation, very strong, from single pots, 33. ; 

6, 1s. 94., post free. —W ELC H, above. 
ON’? FORGEL that the BES!’ BOOK for 
AMATEURS who grow Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Strawberries, also Grapes, Tomatoes, and Cucumbers under 
glass, is ‘‘ Indoor and Outdoor Fruit Culture,” by JOHN 
ORAWFORD, Coddington Hall Gardens, Newark, Notts. 
Dean Hole writes: ‘‘ Tne Manual is excellent.” The Karl of 
Mexborough’s gardener writes: ‘‘Should be read _ by all 
amateurs and protessionals.” Free from the Author, 1s. 6d. 


ROLTECGE YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 
netting, oiled and dressed ; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6s. ; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or 80 on to any width. Carriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
have received and approved of the netting from—HY. J. 
GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


REENHOUSES, made in sections.—Lean- 

: to's, complete, from 403. Span-roof, 503. Strong Garden 

Lights, painted and glazed, 4 by 3 ft., 6s. each ; 6 ft. by 4 fc., 

8s. each. State sizes and obtain estimate fre.—SHKPHERD 

& SON, Davisville-road, Shepherd’s Bush, London.—Cata- 
logue post free. 


FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 
: from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry. 
in sunny Hampshire. Faual to anything in the Channel 
Islands, London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile, Easy payments, Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
tire -class. -G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset. 
























GGS ! EGGS !!—Eggs from my Cup and First 
Prize Strain Plymouth Rock, Orpington, Langshang, 
and W. Leghorne. Winners at Crystal Palace, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Derby, Southampton, Oxford, and all 
the leading shows, 6s. 6d. ; selected, 82. 6d. sitting, carriage 
paid ; unfertile replaced. 
MISS GARRETT, 3, Clarence-road, WALLINGTON. 
(Late of 7, Queen’s-road, §. Norwood.) 


TANNED GARDEN NETTING, in pieces, 


50 yds. by 4 yds., 100 yds. by 2 yds., 8s. each. Any size 
to order._BAGSHAW, Net Merchant, Lowestoft. 


GARDENER (Head Working) ; age 40; two 

children, youngest 12 years; life experience; fifteen years’ 
excellent testimonial from late employer.—JAMES DAY, 
Gardener to the Earl of Galloway, Galloway House, Garlies- 
town, would be pleased to re commend the above to any lady 
or gentleman requiring the services of a tru-tworthy man, 
well acquainted withalt branches of the professior, and having 
an especial taste for Alpine, Herbaceous, and wild gardening. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, age 18, SITUA- 
TION as UNDER GARDENER, and to be generally 
useful ; excellent references.—Address W. FRIEND, Waters- 
end, Ewell, Dover, 
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Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 
As Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out- 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Post for 3s. ; three for 7s. 6d,—_INGALL PARSONS 
CLIVE & CO., William-street North, Birmingham. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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GARDENING NOTES. 
Iysecrictpy.—I have long used an insecticide 
of my own invention, and it has never injured 
the most tender shoot. I ama great smoker, 
and save all my cigir ends and pipe cleanings, 
which I immerse in a lightly-corked jar of hot, 
soft water, resulting in dark brown liquid, to 
which I add about a teaspoonful of Jeye’s 
Perfect Purifier. This prevents the infusion 
from becoming sour and fermented. The 
purifier much resembles carbolic acid in smell 
and disinfecting properties, but its great advan- 
tage is this—that it is neither poisonous nor 
corrosive, while, mixing instantaneously with 
water, I prefer it fur washing my dogs, added 
to soft-soap. To one gal'on of water add half- 
an-ounce, by measure, of the Tobacco liquid, 
half a small teaspoonful of Jeye’s Purifier, and 
half-an-ounce of soft-soap ; stir briskly with a 
stick for a few minutes. For small plants, cover 
the surface of the flower-pot with a bit of oil- 
cloth, and then use the mixture with a garden 
syringe. I haveaspray diffuser, but find the 
addition of soft-soap clogs the tiny jet, so when 
using it I omit that ingredient, straining the 
Tobacco liquor first through fine muslin before 
adding it to the watering-pot. 

Motes.—These subterranean pests of the gar- 
den are uncommonly numerous and troublesome 
this season, to be attributed, I think, to the 
enormous number of earthworms (their natural 
food) produced by the exc:ssive moisture of 
the soil, much softened by the deep snows of 
last winter. As I cannot employ a professional 
mole-catcher on my seed-beds, I have to content 
myself with driving a stake into each hillcck, 
making a hole to admit daylight, and after 
withdrawing it, I insert a thorny stick (the 
thick pruning of a Rose-tree) which drives the 
moles away trom the runs. The destruction of 
worms on my tennis lawn, by a heavy annual 
spring dressing of soot, has preserved that 
choice bit of Grass intact from the mischief- 
maker. That unsavoury product of coal 
burning I learned to value once on a time 
when all the leaves of my Celery-plants in 
boxes outside were cut off to the stems at night 
by some mysterious enemy. I gave each box a 
thick top-dressing of soot, when I soon found a 
dozen or more huge lobworms, dead or dying, 
on the surface. Strange to say, the mutilated 
plants gave me as fine a crop of large ‘‘ sticks ” 
as I had ever possessed. 

CorpyLines.—Some ten years ago I had seeds 
of C. indivisa and C. australis sent me from 
Australia. These germinated well, and grew 
into healthy specimens, of which I distributed 
many to friends. When two or three years old 
they make elegant ornaments for the dinner- 
table and drawing-room. However, they 
rapidly grow to an unmanageable size, as they 
will not stand the outdoor winter in the North 
of England. I have lately cut off the heads of 
mine, and planted them in large pots, where 
they soon take firm root, and make fine, compact 
specimens. -I cut off the bare stems close to 
the root, and cover the latter with a heap of 
sand and leaf-mould. It then throws up a 
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number of good offshoots. When these are 
6G inches long I cut them off close to the bark, 
and plant each in a small pot, and as they are 
liable to damp off I put some sand at the base 
of the cutting. A little bottom-heat in a hot- 
bed seems to hasten root growth. Thus I can 
have a perpetual supply of neat dwarf specimens 
in 7-inch pots. 

A VINERY AND ITs usEs.—When the Grapes 
have been cut and the leaves drop off this is a 
most useful structure, where no intermediate 
house exists. I utilised two large span-roofed 
buildings by growing therein early crops of 

SaLaps, Watercress in tubs, all kinds of half- 
hardy flowers, and last, not least, beautiful 
Roses in pots. I have never had La France so 
fine in size and colour, the blooms being over 
4 inches across, yet it was in the bitter month 
of March, and the snow lay thick on the ground. 
Of course, the Roses received previous prepara- 
tion, and at the first signs of flower-shoots were 
taken to-a warm conservatory. <A house of the 
above kind, with low roofing of large glass 
panes and movable bench staging, is the best I 
know of for amateurs who like to grow a variety 
of plants and try experiments. 

Rosa RuUGOSA (the Japanese Rose),—I bought 
a few small plants of this handsome Rose about 
five years ago. Their growth has been enor- 
mous. They are now 7 feet or 8 feet high, and 
throw up innumerable suckers, which I con- 
stantly remove and plant in gaps to check rab- 
bits. It isthe hardiest ofall. The late rigorous 
winter has had no effect on its vigour. Mine 
are in poor, stony soil, yet yield abundance of 
mauve-coloured flowers and showy fruits every 
autumn. Asa fence nothing can approach it, 
being densely armed with thorns to the root, 
and it is largely used for game preserves. 
Though I am always digging up the strong 
suckers they appear as fast as ever. It is a 
very good thing for surrounding orchards. 

Cumberland. Wil: Te 


SHRUBS AND THE PAST WINTER. 
MoRE NOTES FROM DORSETSHIRE. 


My notes, on the comparative hardiness of 
various plants, in GARDENING, of May 11th, 
require some supplementary notes, both respect- 
ing those plants which I accidently omitted, 
and the further development of the effects of 
the winter’s frosts, after the spring growth has 
advanced to some extent. First, however, I 
must protest emphatically against the assertion 
of ‘J. G., Gosport,” in GARDENING for May 18th, 
who says—‘‘ It is a decided mistake to put such 
plants as this (Choisya ternata) in the open air.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, this year, when 
Arbutus, Bay, Laurustinus and half our garden 
shrubs have been killed to the ground or nearly 
so, the Choisya has been one of the greatest 
ornaments to our shrubberies. It has been a 
mass of bloom for weeks past, fully deserving 
all that ‘‘J. G.” says of its beauty and sweet- 
ness of perfume, and the old leaves which were 
slightly cut by the winter’s frosts have been 
hidden in a mass of young growth and of 
flowers. It grows so fast and so freely from 
cuttings that anyone can stock their garden 
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with it, and still keep a few plants, if they so 
desire, for the greenhouse. 

When I wrote last I said it was still early to 
speak with certainty as to the amount of 
damage done by the past winter, and each day 
demonstrates this more strikingly. While 
Arbutus, Berberis Darwini, and some other 
shrubs are daily losing what little green foliage 
they had, and becoming absolutely dry, many 
others, such as the Ceanothus, Buddlea globosa, 
&c., are making vigorous growth from the stem 
and even from many of the lateral branches, and 
even the Laurus Camphora is breaking from the 
collar, and tbe Strawberry-tree (Benthamia 
fragifera) from some way up the stem. Many 
of the Ericas (especially E. codonodes), which 
appeared green at the top, and even flowered, 
are now dying back, and on examination it 
will be found that their stems have burst 
just above the collar. The Menziesias (Irish 
Heaths) are also almost entirely killed, and 
even the native Heaths are showing but little 
sign of recovery. Of total losses I can find 
hardly any except Agapanthus umbellatus and 
Eryngium bromelizfolium and the larger leaved 
shrubby Veronicas, and in the kitchen garden 
the Globe Artichoke. One of the handsomest 
things in my shrubbery has beenan old-fashioned 
cerise-coloured Camellia which, unaffected in 
either leaf or bud, has been flowering as well as 
ever. Ina neighbouring garden I see the Oreo- 
daphne (often called Laurus regalis) is much less 
cut than the common Bay, and, by-the-way, 
this is too handsome a shrub to be so little 
grown. Only let the possessor of it beware of 
smelling it at too close quarters, for the delicious 
pungent odour has a very peculiar effect on the 
human being—the first symptom being a sharp 
pain in the back of the head, followed sometimes 
by total loss of consciousness. 

Most of the Liliums, such as L. Browni, L. 
testaceum, L. umbellatum, L. candidum, and 
L. auratum, have come up very strongly, and are 
evidently unhurt by remaining in the frozen 
ground, the last being already 3 feet or 4 feet 
high ; but L. longiflorum has failed with me to 
put in any appearance at all, so that the pre- 
sumption is that the frost was too much for it, 
Many of the Gladioli are coming up strongly, 
and the Ixias and Babianas seem also to have 
escaped injury, and are now opening their 
beautiful flowers. Dahlia glabrata also is coming 
up well, but most other Dahlias left in the 
ground are destroyed, although, strangely 
enough, many Potatos are coming up as 
strongly as if they had not lain all the winter 
in frozen ground. I have also plants of the 
Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea), that have 
survived, and Tigridias, which are coming up 
well. Hyacinthus candicans is as strong as ever, 
as also are Asphodelus ramosus and A. macro- 
carpus. 

EvonyMvs REPENS never lost a leaf. The 
common green Euonymus is fast recovering, but 
the best of the large variegated kinds are killed 
down to the ground. Of the deciduous shrubs 
I do not think any has suffered at all with me. 
Syringas of many kinds, including 8. Emodi, 
Philadelphus of some half-a-dozen kinds, 
Lonicera tartarica, Altheas, and Weigelas, and 
hosts of others seem even happier than usual, 
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condition. Continue getting out the bedding-plante, 
watering them well in, and then, unless rain falls, mulching 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre, spent Hops, or the like, to check 
evaporation and keep the roots cool. Dahlias may be 
planted out now, placing a stout stake to each, driven well 
into the ground, and with a small flower-pot, with a bit of 
dry hay in the bottom, inverted on the top of each, as a 
trap for earwigs. Where Chrysanthemums (in pots) are 
grown on the cutting-down system, begin heading them 
back at once, starting with the naturally late kinds, such 
as Lady Lawrence, Wc , taking them in batches, and finish- 
ing with the early-flowering varieties about the middle of 
June. Keep them on the dry side for a week before and 
after the operation, and as soon as the plants have fairly 
broken into growth again shift them into the flowering 
pots. These had better be obtained now, ard the compost 
prepared ; St-inch and 9-inch pots are the most useful 
sizes, with 19-inch pots for the strongest growers ag 












































































































































Window Gardening. 

Many species of Cacti will now be in flower or showing 
signs of coming blossoms. Keep them in a sunny window 
whilst in bloom ; afterwards turn outside to ripen in the 
sunshine, 


and the tenderer trees, such as Aralia japonica, 
Paulownia imperialis, Ailantus glandulosa, 
Keelreuteria paniculata, &c., are also quite 
unhurt. Many of the conifers still look very 
shabby, including even the Pinus pinaster, in 
exposed places, and some of the specimens of P. 
insignis, and Cupressus macrocarpa look almost 
past recovery. All the Tree-P:eonies are unhurt 
and flowering magnificently. The White 
Azaleas (Azalea indica) are a picture, being 
smothered in bloom. The Hemerocallis is in 
good bloom. Montbrietia Pottsi is unhurt, as 
are the Funkias. Abelia floribunda is breaking 
from the stem, and Indigofera Dosua coming up 
from the root. H. RapciyFre DUGMORE. 


Cutdoor Garden. 


Balsams are not much used as bedding-plants, but they 
are very effective planted out a yard apart ina good-sized 
bed over a carpet of some contrasting plant. They 
associate well with Tufted Pansies or Violas. Both require 
liberal treatment in the way of good soil and moisture. 
The bedding-plants are now fairly started. Laurels, both 
the common and Portugal, though making an effort at 
new growth, are still very unsightly, and should be pruned 
in rather hard, so that the new growth, which usually 
starts away at midsummer, may clothe the bushes with 
healthy foliage. The Laurels are not, asa rule, satisfac- 
tory long together, and should not be much planted, as 
Hollies, though slow of growth, are far more ornamental, 
and in the future, when the soil is good, will make very 
handsome trees. For covering naked walls in towns the 
Virginian Creeper is unrivalled, and the variety known as 
Veitchi, when once established, gives no trouble. There 
has been a good deal of damage done to wall Roses; such 
kinds ag Maréohal Niel, W. A. Richardson, and Lamarque 
have suffered considerably, especially old plants, and 
many have been killed outright. Tea Roses from the open 
ground are sure to be scarce next year, so many of the 
dormant buds having been killed. Those who have Teas 
under glass may strike cuttings now. Firm wood of this 
geason’s growth will root very freely under glass, kept 
close for a time, and no doubt in the nurseries grafting 
under glass has been carried on to a large extent. 


Fruit Garden. 


Vines trained very near the glass have in some cases lost 
colour in the foliage from the fluctuation of temperature 
during the late bright weather, the cold nights accentu- 
ating the difference between the highest and lowest 
readings of the thermometer. Scalded Grapes are gener- 
ally evidence of deficient ventilation, especially early in 
the morning. Close pinching is also bad in the case of 
Vines liable toscald or crack. Where there is room let the 
shoots extend, so that there is a fine surface of good foliage 
throughout the house. Now is the time to give liberal 
supplies of nourishing food to Vines, especially where the 
roots are inside, The best Grape growers use a good deal 
of artificial manure, and many are in the dark as to how 
much of any given artificial to use. I think everyone 
ought to work the matter out for himself by direct experi- 
ment, as soils vary so much in character. Layered Straw- 
berry runners for forcing and to make new beds as fast 
as time can be found for the work, but where Strawberry 
culture is carried out under glass ona large scale the work 
of securing the runners usually occupies some time, 
Several of my friends who are forcing the variety Noble have 
obtained fine crops of large fruit, and to many size and 
weight stand before flavour. Plant successional crops of 
Melons, but a little bottom-heat is desirable at all times 
and seasons to obtain good flavoured fruit, Canker in the 
main stem of Melons is often produced by cold, and further 
encouraged by excessive watering, especially close to the 
main stem. As soon as the early Peaches begin to put on 
colourless water will be required, and as far as possible 
the fruits should be exposed to the sunshine to get 
colour. 








THH COMING WHHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from June 
Sth to June 15th. 


The work among Tomatos under glass is pretty constant, 
especially as regards stopping side growth, tying, water- 
ing, &c. When the fruits are swelling fast we give a 
mulch of old Mushroom manure between the plants to 
gave labour in watering, and it encourages the roots and 
adds to the value of the crop. Cucumbers also now 
require constant attention in stopping, tying, and top- 
dressing ; the last is very important. The top-dressings 
are not heavy, little and often are the principles we work 
upon, and it answers perfectly, Heat and moisture in a 
close house will produce Cucumbers in a marvellously 
rapid manner. We keep a lotof healthy young Cucumber- 
plants in stock, and as fast as houses can be spared from 
other work mounds of short manure and loam are made 
and Cucumbers are planted out. All the watering isdone 
with the hose, so the labour bill isnot heavy. <A tap to 
supply water is placed in each house, so a hose half the 
length of the house will reach the whole of it. Thinned 
late Grapes ; this is done chiefly in the early morning and 
evenings, as the house is too hot to be comfortable after 
ten o’clock on bright days, and where there is much Grape 
thinning to be done every minute must be made the most 
of. Shifted early-sown Cinerarias and Oyclamens into 
5-inch pots, and placed in cold frames placed on the north 
side of a fence. Planted out several hundreds of Solanum 
Capsicastrum and mulched with a little old leaf-mould to 
keep the earth cool and moist about the roots. Planted a 
bed of new Dwarf Cannas. The plants have been brought 
in and will be encouraged to make all the growth possible, 
and will be lifted and potted in autumn. We want stock, 
and this, I think, is the best way of getting strong roots 
for division next spring. ‘The plants will flower all the 
early part of the winter, and after a little rest will be cut 
up for stock. At present the best varieties are dear, but 
when the stock is distributed they will be cheaper. 
Oheshunt Yellow is a beautiful variety. Pegged down 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, Ageratums, &c., to cover the beds 
Commenced the propagation of named’kinds under hand- 
lights. Shifted on alot of Tree-Carnations. Put stakes 
to Tomatos outside. Finished potting the early struck 
Chrysanthemums. We have many late kinds yet to go 
in the blooming pots, but nothing larger than 7-inch pots 
will be used for these. Made a last sowing of Marrow 
Peas, including Ne Plus Ultra. 


GARDHN WORK.’ 


Conservatory. 


The pretty little creeper known as the Smilax is becom- 
ing very popular. It is easily raised from seeds in spring, 
and the plantssoon possess some decorative value. They are 
very effective planted round the edges of baskets and per- 
mitted to grow over the sides and hang about in a negligent 
fashion. Well-grown plants of some of the variegated 
Grasses, including Eulalia japonica variegata, are charm- 
ing for mixing among Ferns and other plants during 
summer, and are easily increased by division of the roots 
in spring. Nice little tufts of variegated spiky growths may 
be had in 5-inch pots. There isa demand now for small 
decorative plants in thumb-pots for the drawing-room, and 
a very large trade is done in the small Ferns, which are 
easily raised from seeds ; the common Asparagus and some 
of the variegated Funkias, and other plants which can be 
made presentable in a small state, are now pressed into 
the service. These can be raised so cheaply that when 
they get shabby they may be thrown out and fresh plants 
introduced. If three or four seeds of the common Aspara- 
gus are placed in a thumb-pot and plunged in the hot-bed, 
in a very short time there is a little tuft of green, which, 
in a young state, is as effective for those who do not look 
beyond the present as more expensive plants. Camellias 
required for early flowers must not be turned out yet; in 
fact, where there is a north house they will be better kept 
under glass altogether ; but, from want of space and force 
of circumstances, Camellias are sometimes turned out in 
the open air for a month or two after the growth is com- 
pleted in summer, but they must not be placed in the full 
sunshine, as the hard, glossy leaves may suffer injury, 
especially when first turned out, from bright sunshine. 
Orange-trees in tubs or large pots may be placed outside 
now. peers pee may be utilised for terrace de- 
coration or to stand in forecourts in sheltered situations. 
See that nothing either in the house or outside suffers for 
want of water. 


Stove. 


It is always desirable, if it can be done, to group the 
plants which require shade by themselves. To a limited 
extent, all plants under glass in modern houses require 
ehade in the hottest part of the day, but some things, in- 
cluding Crotons and Dracnas, will bear a good deal of 
sunshine without injury—it is, in fact, impossible to get 
the bright, rich colour into the foliage without strong 
light. Though this is so, it is necessary on very hot 
days to shade thinly for two or three hours in the middle 
of the day even those bright-leaved things, for the simple 
reason that the large volumes of air which would be re- 
quired to be admitted to keep down the temperature would 
make it impossible to keep the internal atmosphere suffi- 
ciently humid to prevent the red-spider getting a lodgment 
inside the house. The pretty little variegated Grass 
(Panicum variegatum) strikes freely from cuttings, and it 
may be used for a variety of purposes in the summer, and 
cut sprays are useful for mixing with cut flowers, A place 
should be found in every stove for a plant or two of the 
useful Jasminum gracilliimum. The best treatment is to 
plant it out in a brick-encloged bed, well-drained, and 
filled with loam, leaf-mould, and peat, made porous with 
sand and charcoal, though it may be grown in a pot or 
box. Fires will still be required on cold nights, though 


Vegetable Garden. 


Fill up spare frames with Cucumbers and Tomatos, and 
in addition cover every bit of wall surface with Tomatos 
on the best aspects, Those ugly black fences so common in 
suburban gardens, where not covered with creepers or 
fruit-trees, may be utilised for Tomatos, but itis important 
that sturdy plants only should be set out. If planted in 
beds quite in tha open do not crowd the plants. Let the 
rows run north and south to get the full benefit of the 
sunshine, ard when three trusses are shown top the plants 
and throw all the strengthinto them. In most places this 
is the only way to obtain a paying crop. Make a last 
sowing of Ne Plus Ultra or some other good Marrow Peas. 
Early Peas are sometimes sown on the early border in 
warm districts ag late as the middle of July on the chance 
of getting a moderate crop in a favourable season. Do 
not permit Peas or Beans to remain on the plants to get 
old; they havea very exhausting effect upon the plants 
and prevent anything of the nature of a successional crop 
of blossoms. Do not use rank manure in Celery trenches, 
especially where the plants will soon be going out. There 
is not much waste if the manure is worked into a compost 





MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


To cultivate these plants to a large size they 
require very careful treatment the first three 
years. The growth must be well hardened off 
by full exposure to sun and air while they are 
resting, and the watering must be done by some- 
one interested in them, or they will soon go 
wrong. Lused to stand my plants out on a gravel 
walk where the sun reached them the greater 
part of the day. This generally took place 
about the end of June, as after that date the 
flowers are not so valuable. Each plant was 


when the temperature does not fall below 60 degs. no 
artificial heat is needed, and for the time being the fire 
may go out, 


Figs under Glass. 


_Trees which have been moderately forced will now be 
ripening their first crops, and will require a drier atmos- 
phere, or the fruits will crack open at the end and soon 
spoil. Ripening fruits of all kinds require a drier atmos- 
phere, and dampness would be ruinous to ripening Figs. 
After the first crop is gathered the syringe must be taken 
up again and used vigorously. The young growth 
must be kept thin, in order that the shoots may be per- 
fectly ripened, and if the rapidly lengthening shoots are 
not stopped the nourishment required to swell off the 
fruit will go in uselessly lengthening out the shoots. Figs 
in pots must be well supplied with liquid-manure. They 
are gross feeders—in fact, all fruit-trees, especially under 
glass, wherea supreme effort is made to encourage them 
to do their best will assimilate usefully more nourishment 
than they usually get. 

Pines. 

Successions may be shifted on now into larger pots, and 
suckers taken from old stools should be dressed at the 
base and firmly planted in 6-inch pots, and then plunged 
in a brisk bottom-heat. More than one cultivator in the 
past has tried to grow Pines without bottom-heat and 
failed, and at all seasons a little root warmth is necessary. 
Use a thin shade rather than permit the leaves to lose 
colour, and close early, with the atmosphere ina saturated 
condition, Night temperature 65 degs.; successional 
fruiting-house, 70 degs. 3 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 


results, 










with earth freely admixed for this and other crops; besides, 
in these days of farming under difficulties, permitting the 
manure to ferment and decay tends to get rid of the 
weeds which are conveyed to the manure-heap in the 
straw. Turnips sown now will come in for autumn and 
winter use, and there will be lessdanger to Endive bolting 
prematurely. 


E, Hospay, 





Work in the Town Garden. 
Window-boxes ought to be re-filled with summer- 


flowering plants without loss of time, the Hyacinths and 
other bulbs being placed in sand to ripen off, or, what I 
consider better, be planted out in a border of good soil to 


remain undisturbed and flower as they like for a few years 
longer. There are two ways of furnishing window-boxes— 
one being to fill them with suitable soil and set out the 
plants therein, the other to have some Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
the like in the boxes, and simply plunge the plants, in 
their pots, in this, thus enabling them to be rearranged or 
replaced at will. Where it is desirable to avoid all unneces- 
gary trouble and expense the first method is the best, but 
for a good and constant effect choose the latter, especially 
if there ig a supply of nice pot plants to fall back upon 
when necessary. A few Canary Creepers, Maurandyas, or 
other neat climbing plants placed at each end of t! - box 
and trained to strings fixed up the sides of the wind. « are 
a decided improvement, and several plants of Ivy-le.ved 
Geraniums, “ Fireball” Tropwolum, Single Petunias, &c., 
planted along the front and allowed to trail over the box 
are always most effective. Plants in bloom in _ pots 
should have weak liquid- manure at least twice 
a week to keep them up to their work, and a good over- 
head shower early on all bright mornings, and again in the 
evenings too, in very hot weather will cleanse the foliage 


from dust and help to keep them ina healthy and vigorous 







well secured by sticks and ties before it was 
taken out of the house to prevent injury from 
the wind. Itis impossible to say how often 
the plants had water while in this position, 
but they were always kept on the dry side 
in fine weather ; in fact, they were so dry some- 
times that a stranger might be excused if he 


thought them in danger from the want of water. 
There is, however, a greater danger when the 
opposite conditions prevail for a week or two. 
To secure plants five and six years old that 
will require 14-inch pots to hold them, the 
growth from the first year and afterwards must 
be well ripened ; in fact, the old stem must be 
quite woody, and then it wiil resist any trifling 
excess of moisture that may bein the soil, I 
always considered the secret of my success in 
keeping old plants in good condition was owing 
to the long rest they had in the open air, with 
only just enough root moisture to keep the 
growth from shrivelling. The middle of Sep- 
tember is soon enough to take the plants under 
glass again, when they should be given sufficient 
water to moisten all the soil if dry, and in a 
day or two after they may be shifted into larger 
pots if they want it. I find that old plants 
resent having the soil taken away from their 
roots, They may be shifted on into larger pots 


without risk, but reducing the ball of soil with 
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the object of giving them fresh ‘and returning | 


them to the same pot, they will not endure. 
When a plant has outgrown the largest pot it 


is convenient to use for it, it is better to throw | 


it away. It is my opinion that plants raised 
from cuttings are the best for those who wish to 
grow them to a large size. The cuttings should 
be struck in May or June. J. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


Nor a little of the ultimate success attending the 
culture of Cauliflowers depends upon the selec- 
tion of varieties. Some succeed much better 
than others in a dry, hot season, and it is these 
that should be largely sown every season, with 
a view to being prepared for any emergency. 
Undoubtedly, Snowball, better known as the 
Extra Early Forcing of several seed firms, is the 
best early form ; it is quite a little gem, in fact, 
being not only good for culture in pits, frames, 
rough or otherwise, hand-lights, as wellas at the 
foot of warm walls and warm borders, but I have 
seen it in fine condition from the open ground 
and fields, and also shown well in July. Either 
Early London or Dwarf Erfurt Mammoth forms 
a good natural succession, even supposing these 
are raised in the autumn and Snowball in heat 
early in the year, but I do not recommend either 
of the two former for sowing in the open. They 
cannot be depended on in 

hot weather, being in this 





the seed germinates quickly, and before the 
seedlings become badly drawn they are trans- 
ferred to shelves, though still in gentle heat. 
When well into the rough leaf they are 
potted off, some singly and some in pairs, into 
3-inch or slightly larger pots, taking care to 
dibble in the plants well clear of the sides of the 
pots, as they are thus less likely to be injured 
when turned out. Kept on shelves or (not far 
from the glass) in a fairly warm pit or frame they 
soon become well established, and before they are 
badly root-bound all are slightly hardened off 
prior to being finally planted out. Some have 
the benefit of hand-light protection, these 
giving the earliest and really most appreciated 
hearts, while the rest, as a rule, are planted in 
sheltered positions. The exception is in favour 
of growing a few dozen in pits, this being 
necessary only when the latest Broce li have 
been destroyed by frosts. 

In any case, or whether the earliest batches 
are raised in the autumn or spring, it is advisable 
not to be late in raising a good stock of plants of 
the best summer varieties, including Eclipse (see 
cut) and Autumn Giant. Hot-beds and shallow 
frames are of the greatest service in raising large 
quantities of plants, but boxes or pans may be 
used instead, the seed in any case being sown 
early in March, and the plants duly pricked out 
ona sheltered border and in soil from which 
they can readily be transplanted. Then if more 
seed of Autumn Giant is sown in the open during 
the first fortnight in April, all the plants neces- 





respect greatly inferior to 
the old Walcheren, always 
provided the true stock of 
the latter is supplied. Mag- 
num Bonum I have formed 
a high opinion of, this doing 
well in close succession to 
Snowball, and also during 
the early part of thesummer, 
no matter how hot and dry 
the season may be. It is of 
dwarf, compact growth, and 
produces a fairly large close 
heart. Pearl is another use- 
ful successional variety, and 
may be substituted for Mag- 
num Bonum by those who 
cannot procure the latter. 
Not unfrequently Cauli- 
flowers are very scarce early 
in August, and exhibitors 
were the first to get over 
this difficulty by raising a 
batch of the Autumn Giant 
in the autumn, wintering the 
plants under glass and duly 
transferring to a _ well- 
manured, open spot. In 
this manner extra fine hearts 
are obtained, some being selected for exhibition 
and the rest consumed on the place. Now this 
plan, satisfactory as it proves, need not be re- 
sorted to, quite as good results attending sowing 
Eclipse under glass in February or not later than 
the first week or so in March. 

A considerable amount of labour and trouble 
must be expended upon the production of early 
Cauliflowers especially, though not necessarily 
quite so much as before the introduction of extra 
good late Broccoli and the small early Cauli- 
tlowers already alluded to, an early raised batch 
of the latter obviating the necessity for winter- 
ing @ quantity of plants of second early varie- 
ties in frames. With many, however, the prac- 
tice still prevails of sowing seed on sheltered 
borders from the middle to the end of August, 
according to the climate of the respective locali- 
ties, the bulk of the plants being duly pricked 
out in either cold frames or hand-lights, or else 
potted upand kept perfectly cool or only pro- 
tected during the winter. A simpler plan of 
preparing a good number of plants consists in 
sowing the seed in shallow frames on raised beds 
about the middle of September, the plants being 
duly thinned out if at all crowded, kept free of 
weeds, and lightly protected during the winter. 
Of late years I have discarded autumn sowing 
in favour of raising batches of plants early in 
the year. Seed of Early Forcing, and either 
Dwarf Erfurt, Mammoth, or Magnum Bonum 
—the last not being obtainable from my 
seedsman—is sown thinly in pans ab u‘ the 
middle of January. Being placed iu heat, 
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Cauliflower Eclipse, 


sary for keeping up the supply of hearts till the 
earliest Broccoli is ready to cut will have been 
raised. Those with but few conveniences may 
yet be able to raise all the plants required with 
the aid of pans or boxes placed on greenhouse 
shelves or in frames, and more seed should be 
sown of one or two successional varieties on a 
sheltered border late in March or early in 
April. 

Cauliflowers will not thrive in manure-sick 
ground, What they seem to require is rather 
fresh and well-sweetened ground, into which 
fairly strong manure has been freely dug during 
the winter. Naturally, they will stand drought 
better if put out on trenched ground, but the 
surface of this must not be poor, or premature 
hearting, usually termed ‘‘ buttoning,” will take 
place. Where the soil is naturally hot and poor 
and manure none too plentiful, this may well be 
concentrated in trenches, the latter being only 
about three-parts filled in, so as to leave a basin 
or trough about the plants to facilitate watering, 
This precaution is particularly needed where 
the garden slopes considerably. In no case 
should the plants be left to overgrow each other 
in the seed-beds or where pricked out, nor 
ought they to be long kept in shallow boxes in 
which some of the earliest may be pricked out 
or in a root-bound state in small pots. From 
seed-beds the plants may be drawn and 
re-planted with a dibber, but after they have 
been once pricked out they must be transplanted 
with trowels, preserving a good ball and moist 
soil about the roots. The small Early Forcing 


may be put out 18 inches apart in rows 2 feet 
asunder, and the Magnum Bonum 2 feet apart 
each way, this also being enough space for all 
but Eclipse and Autumn Giant. For ordinary 
purposes these latter can be had quite good 
enough by planting them 30 inches apart each 
way, another 6 inches being allowed between 
the rows if exhibition hearts are desired. Cau- 
liflowers ought never to suffer for want of water 
at the roots, and in a dry season it pays better, 
labour and water being scarce, to concentrate 
all that can be spared on a few dozen plants. 
Directly the hearts give signs of forming 
liquid-manure should be used very freely. 
To have perfectly clean, well-blanched hearts 
with good solid ‘‘ curds,” a close look-out must 
be kept for caterpillars, the blanching being 
effected by tying the outer leaves together, so 
as to exclude light from the hearts. 





A GOOD RHUBARB. 
Hawke8’s CHAMPAGNE, 


Many amateur gardeners desire a good Rhubarb, 
and one that does not occupy much space. 
Hawke’s Champagne is the best all-round 
variety, though at times it is difficult to get 
true. Purchase from a good house in preference 
to taking any other kinds stated to be superior 
to the one named, and though it is some 
few years since Hawke’s Champagne was 
first sent out, it is none too plentiful. 
Most large growers, however, will supply it. 
It is an early kind, perhaps not the earliest, as 
Royal Albert comes into use sooner, and is 
the kind much forced for market. Champagne 
follows closely, and is stronger, producing large 
straight stems of a bright crimson colour all 
through, and of distinct flavour to all others, 
For preserving there are no kinds equal to it in 
flavour, and as it produces a good crop it is 
certainly the best variety an amateur can grow. 
Now is a good time to secure plants, as the 
grower can see if the kind is true, and though 
fully late, with plenty of moisture and a good 
mulch of manure, it will soon take to the new 
soil, The stem is crimson not streaked with 
green, and the leaves are large, growth erect, 
and the habit good. It may be obtained from 
seed, but plants are reasonable in price, and 
it is better far to purchase roots than propagate 
by seed. Plant firmly in good soil, and give 
plenty of water. Were 


Treatment of Tomatos (Airdrie ).— 
You have planted your Tomatos much too close, 
a yard each way being a fair distance to put 
them and 13 inches between each plant will not 
allow of sturdy growth, so essential to good 
culture. You now have no other remedy but to 
cut the foliage. If the plants, however, are not 
too far advanced in growth, if you could remove 
or lift every other one in the row you would get 
finer crops, and by giving more space fruit will 
be secured earlier. You may think a yard far 
too much space, but Tomatos todo well require 
the sun and air in all directions, as if the plants 
shade each other the blooms fail to set. We 
advise more cutting in your case, hard stopping 
of lateral growth, and regularly stopping every 
week, Do not cut too much at one time, 


Celeriac, though closely related to Celery, 
is very different, as the root is the edible 
portion, and in winter proves an acceptable 
vegetable well worthy of culture. The Apple- 
shaped is the best selection, and less irregular 
than the kind often grown. There are also the 
Early Erfurt, Large Smooth Prague, and others. 
The culture of this root is similar to that of 
many others. I prefer to plant in rather deep 
drills, as, like Celery, it loves moisture, and in 
light soils this is more readily given than if 
planted in deep drills or shallow trenches. 
When on the level in dry seasons the roots 
suffer. In planting remove side shoots or off- 
sets, restricting to one growth, as this encou- 
rages a better shaped root. Plenty of food in the 
way of liquid-manure and rich soil will be found 
beneficial. In the early autumn remove the 
lower leaves and draw some soil up to the 
roots, as the flavour is thus improved. The 
roots may be stored in the same way as Beet- 
root, keeping them as cool as possible after 
storing.—G, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DWARF IRISES. 


Amonast the earlier [rises in bloom must be 


mentioned the Orimean Iris (I. pumila), of which | 


we give an illustration. This bearded Flag and 


Maids of France, is an old cottage garden flower, 
which grows up into handsome tufts, covered 
with branched heads of double white flowers 
that last a long time in beauty. The type with 
single white flowers is less common, but is a | 
pretty plant that might be naturalised in a wet 
place. 


It is good now at Kew beside the little 





Crimean Flag (Iris pumila), 


its varieties are charming in May in the border, 
and bloom with great freedom. The plants are 
dwarf in growth, and to get much effect from 
them they should be massed together, choosing a 
position for them where the soil is light and 
warm. One of the most deeply-coloured varie- 
ties is I. atropurpurea, the plants bearing 
flowers of a dark purple colour, in contrast to 
the pretty variety named ccerulea, which is of a 
delicate sky-blue colour. Lutescens has yellow 
flowers. I. chameiris is a kind worthy of note. 
Its flowers are rich violet-purple, and worth 
planting in a bold mass for their richness when 
in full beauty. 





BUTTERCUPS. 


THE Buttercup family is a large one, embracing 
species and varieties from many lands, and 
when our meadows are gay with the flowers of 
the common native sorts, our gardens, too, 
might have a feature of striking beauty if we 
grew the best kinds. They all like a deep, cool 
soil, and attain to the greatest vigour if grown 
where their roots can obtain abundant supplies 
of moisture. Many of them might easily be 
naturalised, as they are capable of holding their 
own amongst the natural vegetation of damp 
places. Apart from this, however, they may be 
grown in beds and borders of good deep soil, as, 
being essentially spring flowers, their period of 
beauty is usually past before the heat of the sun 
is sufficient to distress them. Those who have 
in their gardens just the conditions under which 
these Buttercups thrive would find the family 
an interesting one. Under the popular name 
here used, three distinct families will be noticed 
—namely, Ranunculus, Calthas, and Trollius, or 
Globe-flowers, as they all partake of certain 
general characteristics, which show at a glance 
their relationship to the Buttercup. The 
First Burrercur that opens, quite early in 
the year, is Ficaria ranunculoides, a familiar 
flower to all; but not so its double yellow and 
white furms, which are quite easily grown. 
There is also a fine form named grandiflora, a 
large edition of the common kind, with single 
yellow flowers as large as a half crown, and 
borne on long stems. We have had it for 
several years naturalised on a bank where the 
common kind grows, and it flowers every spring 
nearly as early as the Snowdrop. Ranunculus 
speciosus is a bright flower at the present time, 
and is covered with double flowers of the richest 
yellow colour, In damp soil it makes a thick 
mass. R. acris of the meadow, which blooms 
rather later, may also be had in a double 
flowered form, R. aconitifolius plenus, or Fair 


stream that flows through the bog - garden. 
R. amplexicaulis is a pretty kind, with grey- 
green leaves and slender branching flower stems. 
The flowers are pure white, with a tuft of yellow 
stamens in the centre, and as large as a florin. 
They are graceful and lasting when cut. It is 
not of rampant growth, and had better be grown 
in a cool nook in the rock garden, whilst 
similar treatment would suit R. parnassifolius, 
which has round leaves that lie upon the 
ground, and large pure white flowers, borne ina 
cluster of three or four at the top of an erect 
spike. A noble Buttercup for favoured gardens 
is R. cortusefolius or grandifolius, It is a 
native of Madeira, and perhaps not 








the absence of a wet spot where they can be 
naturalised, it would still be possible to have 
them in the ordinary beds and borders, choosing 
a partially shaded spot, where the strong summer 
sun would not reach them. ‘There are several 
distinct kinds, but the names are much more 
numerous than the varieties, which may all be 
practically referred to as two or three species. 
T. europzeus is such a variable plant that almost 
every district has a slightly different form ; 
hence the long list of names. Some of its forms 
are distinct, with flowers of a rich orange- 
yellow. ‘TT. asiaticus is a species, and differs in 
having flowers more open, borne on taller stems, 
whilst the leaves are more finely divided. Trol- 
liuses are easily raised from seed, and as seed- 
lings have flowers embracing all shades of 
colour; the question of names is of small 
concern. Itis much more important that so fine 
a flower should not be overlooked, or merely 
represented by single tufts in the borders, when 
it is capable of such permanent and artistic use 
in not a few gardens that have a stream or some 


moist spot about the grounds.—TZhe Field. 





Funkia Sieboldi.—Two of the finest 
specimens of this Funkia that I have seen are 
growing in a suburban district of London, the 
plants measuring several feet across. They are 
grown in large tubs, and are a perfect picture. 
At present they are one dense mass of handsome 
foliage, which will be set off later in the season 
to even greater advantage by spikes of pretty 
lilac-coloured flowers, Funkias require little 
attention except watering during the hot sum- 
mer months. They are very hardy, having 
remained out all last winter. This fine kind 
succeeds well in town gardens, and can be 
grown in pots, tubs, or in the open. The leaves 
are beautifully shaped, and of a fine glaucous 
colour.—F, 


ANOMATHECA CRUENTA, 


‘‘TNQUIRER” asks about this South African 
bulb, and we give an illustration of it, as it will 
doubtless prove interesting to other readers as 
well as to our correspondent. It is a pretty 
plant, not a foot in height, with carmine-crimson 
flowers, each about half-an-inch across, and with 
a dark spot on each of the lower segments, 
whilst the flowers are borne on slender stems. 





hardy enough for general culture. 
A small plant is flowering in the 
rock garden at Kew, but a group 
of several specimens in one of the 
greenhouses shows the plant in its 
highest beauty, with immense 
leaves and broad-spreading heads 
of large yellow flowers, borne on 
strong erect stems, a yard or more 
in height. R. Lingua is a native 
Buttercup of tall stature, and 
having fine large flowers. It should 
be by the waterside, and is well 
worth introducing where it does 
not occur wild. 

CALTHA PALUSTRIS, the King 
Cup of our wet meadows, does 
not vary much, but there is a fine 
form of it worth planting that has 
tall purplish stems and rich orange- 
yellow flowers. The double flow- 
ered variety, too, must be grown, 
as it is showy and long-lasting. It 
will grow as freely as the wild 
kind in rich soil by the water-side, 
and is a good bog-plant, but even 
in moist, shaded borders away from 
water we have seen it grow and 
flower well. The 

GLoBE-FLOWERS (Trollius) are 
the largest and most showy of 
garden Buttercups, varying in col- 
our from pale to rich orange- 
yellow, and most brilliant in effect. 
A spring picture that never fails 
us is the result of our planting a 
bold group of these some years 
ago in wet soil beside a ditch; 
they have not only held their own among the 
rank Grass and natural vegetation of the place, 
but have grown strongly. These bright flowers 
should never be absent from gardens where 
there is a chance of growing them, and even in 














Anomatheca cruenta. 


The leaves are narrow and quite Grass-like. The 
plant is hardy only on warm soils, but will 
succeed in such positions in the southern 
counties of England, in other places pot culture 
in a greenhouse being necessary. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE FUCHSIA. 


ways. 


servatory. 


In some places the Fuchsia is still grown to 
specimen size, notably in the West of Kngland, 
where the contests form one of the great attrac- 
Plants of fine 
proportions may be obtained in a couple of years 


tions of the summer exhibitions. 


and less, when the cuttings are struck in the 


autumn and kept steadily growing through the 
winter, bushes or plants of pyramidal shape 
often attaining the height of 4 feet or 5 feet 


high, and nearly as wide, in twelve months. 


The Fuchsia is one of the quickest of plants to 


grow into a useful size. They may be pur- 
chased very cheaply. At this time of the year 
Puchsias root freely in unheated greenhouses, 
if kept close, and a _ simple 
can be constructed in this way. 


pot half filled with drainage. 


part sand inducing a quick formation of roots. 
Water the cuttings thoroughly, then place the 
pot into an 8-inch one, and put a sheet of glass 
over the top. An air-tight compartment is thus 
obtained, and all that will be required is an 
occasional sprinkling with water until rooted. 
This last-named process will be somewhat has- 
tened if fire-heat is available, and the pots may 
be stood on the hot-water pipes. Directly the 
cuttings have formed roots, which will be indi- 
cated by new leaves, they should be potted 
singly into small pots. Keep them as close as 
possible for a few days ; dry air causes evapora- 
tion and distress to the leaves, which should be 
avoided. If kept warm, say on the sunny shelf, 
with just a slight shade in the middle of the 
day, and well sprinkled about twice a day, it 
takes but a short time to obtain nice, sturdy 
little specimens ready for another shift. 

Fuchsias delight in good loam and manure 
in equal parts, with a little coarse sand added. 
It is well to use the soil in a rough state, and 
press 1t into the pots moderately firm. This 
applies more especially to larger shifts, as it is 
not possible to properly use soils in a very rough 
state when potting into 5-inch pots; but the 
point is, Fuchsias do not like a close compost ; 
the roots like to ramble easily among manure, 
leaves, or turfy loam. 

Useful plants may be grown in the sized pots 
named. Repot them once more before the roots 
are too much bound in the small sizes. Pots 
from 7 inches to 8 inches across will prove 
capital sizes, the larger ones for the strongest 
growers. The plants, in the meanwhile, should 
have been kept in the greenhouse with plenty of 
air, and a slight shade from strong sun. Fuchsias 
naturally assume a pyramidal growth if the 
centre be trained to a stout stick and the side 
branches looped to this as they grow. The side 
branches require stopping, however, to prevent 
an unduly loose growth, and for bush-formed 
plants the stem should have its top taken out 
when about 6 inches high. Branches that 
follow again should be topped when about 
3 inches long. ‘The stopping must be continued 
until about a month before the blossom is 
desired. 

Fuchsias in a growing state may be placed in 
partial shade in the open after the beginning of 
June. In such a position they will grow far 
better than under glass. The best large speci- 
mens I ever saw were grown in the summer 
between the rows of Runner Beans. The pro- 
tection, as well as shade afforded by the 
vegetable, suited the Fuchsias admirably. 
Being suitable as outdoor summer plants, they 
will flower in the open air, but, of course, not so 
perfectly as when returned to the protection of 
glass. 

Ample and constant supplies of water will be 
needed, Fuchsias being quick-growing, there- 
fore readily assimilate moisture. Daily syring- 
ings should also be attended to in dry weather 
when outside, and at most times when under 
glass. Water about the leaves tends to keep 
down insect pests, fortunately not numerous in 
the case of Fuchsias. Green-fly is the most 
troublesome. This can be destroyed by either 
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Tris graceful plant may be grown in many 
The hardy varieties are handsome in 
the shrubbery, while the tender kinds are useful 
in the open during the summer; and then one 
can also have Fuchsias in the greenhouse or con- 


propagator 
In the first 
place, put about a dozen cuttings in a 5-inch 
Soil of a sandy 
nature will do; half leaf-mould and the other 
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dusting with Tobacco-powder, or fumigating | greenhouse. The largest Fuchsia grown is 
with Tobacco-paper. Manures in a liquid form | Phenomenal, a truly handsome dark purple 
may be applied when the plants are coming into | bloom. Magnificent sports have been obtained 
bloom. In this respect the small plants in | from this, named respectively White Phenome- 
5-inch pots will need especial care, as the roots | nal and Rose Phenomenal, All three are very 


fine. 


very soon take up the good things in the neces- 
MorEswortH.—This is a good white sort. 


sarily small quantity of soil. When obtainable 
there is nothing so suitable for feeding this 
subject as liquid from farmyard manure; I 
mean, this should be preferred to artificial man- 
ures, as the latter are hot in their nature, and 
Fuchsias resent anything which tends to burn | foliage distinct. Among curious varieties 
the fleshy roots. Sunray must havea place. This has ornamental 

After the flowers are past do not throw away | foliage of yellow and red variegation. Countess 
the plants. These may be allowed to die down | of Aberdeen, this is pure white, not large, and 
in the autumn by entirely withholding water, | will no doubt lead to further improvements. 
and stored away under the stages or anywhere | Ei sshye 
safe from frost during winter. When spring 
approaches, take them out of their pots, and 
shake away all the soil from the roots. Return | 
them to other clean pots of a similar size, and 
stand in a warm temperature. Here they will 
soon break into leaf. 


dwarf growth. Champion of the World, this is 
a huge dark kind. Avalanche, an old sort, 
but very good, the habit is excellent and its 





LACE-LEAF-PLANT. 
THis is known also as the Lattice-leaf-plant 
| (Oavirandra fenestralis). Few, if any, plants 
are more interesting than this, which comes 


PROPAGATION may then be effected by taking | from Madagascar, and few have proved more 
: : m a 
troublesome under cultivation. The longest 


off superfluous shoots, and the plants used for | 
two purposes—namely, they may be planted established and strongest plants flower and ripen 
into outside borders after May, or be grown into | seeds from which several young plants may be 
large specimens in pots. For the former pur- | raised each year. The plants should be potted 
pose Fuchsias look well as ‘‘dot” plants here | in 6-inch pots ‘in stiff loam, and immersed in 
and there, standing above the rest, and they | water about 2 inches above the rim of the pot. 
show to advantage if there be a stem to | Rain-water must be used, and a wooden vessel 
clear the foliage of others. The taller | to hold the water is preferable to any other. 
specimens, then, may be converted into |The water in which it grows requires to be 
standards by stripping off the lower branches. | frequently agitated by some means, and the 
usual way is to have a pan of water 
placed above the tub in which it is 
grown, with a sponge placed not too 
tight over the hole, admitting a con- 
stant drip. Water poured on the 
leaves with considerable force 
through a rose-pot four or five times 
a day in summer, and once or twice 
a day in winter answers equally as 
well. The plant should be cleancd 
every ten days or a fortnight, or the 
delicate tracery of the leaves wiil 
soon be destroyed by water sediment. 
Heavily shade the plants and give 
them a stove heat. ‘Lhe variety O. 
Berneriana is much scarcer, as it 
does not seed so freely as O. fenes- 
Learns tralis. 
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Pelargoniums (Scotus ).— Give 
the Pelargoniums less: water for a 
short time, and stand them in the 
open on a hard surface, also in two 
or three weeks cut them well down, 
thinning out weakly wood. Place 
them in a frame, syringe twicea day, 
morning and evening, and keep close 
for a time until you get new growth. 
Then partially shake away theold soil 
and repot in rich compost, loam one half, and the 
others portions leaf-mould, manure, and wood- 
ashes or bone meal. Pot firmly, replace in 
frames, give shade during strong sunshine, and 
water sparingly. Give more air as growth 
increases, also food in the way of liquid-manure, 
and you will get stronger growths. Your plants 
are starved, and as fine plants can be produced 
from cuttings in one year, it would pay you to 
get new stock in preference to growing very old 
specimens, as the latter winter badly and do 
not give such large trusses as young ones. 


Caladium Comte de Germiny.— 
Among dwarf forms I am very pleased with 
Comte de Germiny, a distinct and pretty variety. 
In this the leaves are of a light, warm red tint, 
with deeper coloured yeins, while the entire 
surface of the leaf is sparingly marked with 





Lace-leaf-plant (Ouvirandra fenestralis), 


Other old plants again may be used to cover 
trellis-work, as mentioned, or pillars in the 
greenhouse, it being advisable in such cases to 
start with a good-sized plant rather than fresh- 
rooted small ones, : 


VARIETIES.—In choosing Fuchsias for out- 
door growth the best plan is to select the 
abundant-flowering sorts among the singles, the 
doubles being less free to bloom. The sorts 
named below may be depended upon for what- 
ever purpose they are recommended: Walter 
Long, a fine dark violet kind, with red corolla. 
General Roberts, dark variety, very free and 
good. Emperor, purple, fine for pillars. Try- 
me-O, an old but very fine dark sort. Charm- 
ing, one of the best and most free to bloom, 
useful for any purpose. lLye’s Excelsior, light 
variety, with red corolla. Beauty of Trow- 


bridge, one of the best light Fuchsias. Guiding irregularly-shaped whitish blotches, The colour- 
Star, free and very fine. Covent Garden ing is exceedingly bright, but the great merit of 
White, a splendid sort for small pots. | this variety is that in pots only 4 inches in 


Minnie Banks, a distinct and good light sort. 
Lustre Improved, a good form of a fine old 
Fuchsia, Rose of Castille Improved ; this also 
is an improved variety of one of the best for 
outdoor culture inthe summer. Mr. Rundle, a 
fine variety for pots. Mrs. Rundle, this is an 
excellent sort, not unlike the above, but distinct ; 
both have tints of orange-yellow in the flowers. 
Lord Wolseley is a pretty striped variety, liked 
by many. 

The above are all single-flowered sorts. These 
are more free to bloom than are the doubles ; 
the latter, however, must be included for the 


diameter it will form a neat symmetrical little 
specimen with numerous leaves, so that for the 
edging of groups and such purposes 1t 1s exceed- 
ingly useful. Alternated with the little white 
and green Caladium argyrites, this forms a 
charming combination. Other small-growing 
varieties are Minus erubescens, with deep red 
and green leaves, and Souvenir de Paro, the 
centre of the leaves rosy-red, edged with green. 
Comte de Germiny increases much more slowly 
than any of the others herein mentioned, hence 
it is quoted at a considerably higher price in 
most catalogues.—P, 
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Miss Lucy Finnis, a white variety of large size ; 
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INDIAN PRIMROSES. 


Tuts highly popular and interesting family of 
spring flowers comprises considerably over 100 
species. They are found in the temperate and 
cold regions of the northern hemisphere. Over 
forty distinct species are found on the moun- 
tains of Northern India, and of these something 
like twenty are or were until lately in cultiva- 
tion. Of the speces in cultivation P. rosea, 
P. rotundifolia, P. sikkimensis, P. denticulata, 
and P, capitata are the most popular in gardens, 
They are the most easily managed, and are 
readily established in moist situations. The 
species from the very high elevations seem to 
require something our climate does not 
possess. They are invariably easily raised 
from seed, only to languish, perhaps die, the 
first winter. Few of the species are long-lived, 
and attention should be given to regular sowing 
of seed. Young strong seedlings always flower 
better than old plants. PP. sikkimensis and P. 
capitata rarely live over three years. A well- 
drained boggy soil will be found the most 
suitable, and if it can be regulated so as to be 
dry during winter, all the better. 


P. cAPITaTa (see cut).—This species has much 
the habit of large forms of P. farinosa, but with- 
out mealy leaves and larger flower-heads. 
Although not at all difficult to manage, it does 
not seem to be a long-lived plant, and requires 
to be periodically raised from seed in the same 
way as we treat biennials. It rarely exceedsa 
foot in height. The flowers, borne in round 
dense heads, are rich deep purple, and slightly 
fragrant. It requires a fine peaty soil, and 
should be planted where it can escape the 
mid-day sun. It should be watered frequently 
during the growing season, and, if possible, 
kept dry during the late autumn and winter. 
The varieties coerulea and atro-violacea are very 
good. It is a native of the Himalayas, where it 
is found on dry, gravelly banks at Lachow, 
Sikkim. It flowers in May and June. 


P. DENTICULATA, although one of the many 
plants that have not got quite used to our 
climate, is a great favourite in gardens, and 
where it grows freely and assumes a strong 
vigorous habit, is one of the best of this large 
genus. It requires a strong, rich soil, and 
should always be planted in a sheltered position 
on account. of the flowers often appearing before 
our spring frosts are over. It is one of those 
Primroses that may be cut up in the most 
‘arel>ss way; every bit will grow and be all the 
better for dividing. It isan excellent perennial, 
and where it succeeds, the flower-stems are 
often over 2 feet in height. The flower-heads 
are spherical, very large, the flowers being 
lilac-purple of various shades. There are 
several varieties in gardens, cashmeriana being 
a very distinct one, the flowers of this being 
larger, and dark purple-lilac. Henryi is a cross 
between denticulata and pulcherrima, and is 
very fine, the leaves mealy ; alba and amabilis 
are also good. They flower from early March 
to June. Natives of the Himalayas, Yunnan, 
&e, 

P,. FLORIBUNDA well deserves its name, as it 
seems impossible to possess a plant that flowers 
more abundantly or is so easily managed. It is, 
unfortunately, not quite hardy, and although it 
has frequently been tried out-of-doors, no one 
has yet succeeded in keeping it two consecutive 
winters. In a cool-house it will commence 
blooming in September and will continue to 
flower almost without a break until the follow- 
ing September. When allowed to flower so long, 
however, the plants become exhausted and will 
have to be renewed from seed, as they divide 
badly and are rarely ever satisfactory after- 
wards. It should, as stated above, be regularly 
raised from seed, as the old plants are next to 
useless. Native of the Western Himalayas. 


P. IMPERIALIS, the giant Java Primrose, 
lately introduced to and flowered in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, is certainly one of the finest of 
the genus. Its hardiness has not been yet tried, 
but there is no reason why it should not stand 
out in the south of England or in Ireland. It 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet high, bearing many 
whorls of deep yellow flowers, quite unique and 
very handsome. The leaves are said to be very 
large in a wild state; under cultivation they 
are 8 inches to 10 inches long, 2 inches to 
3 inches broad, sharply dentate, and without 
meal, It is a moisture loving plant, and 1e- 





quires abundance of water during the season of 
growth. 


P. MOLLIs, the soft-leaved Bhotan Primrose, 
like P. floribunda, will not stand in the open air 
in this country, not so much, we believe, on 
account of frosts, as it is found at high eleva- 
tions, as from cold fogs and excessive moisture 
overhead. Asa greenhouse plant, however, it is 
both useful and interesting, and as it may be 
grown successfully in a very low temperature, 
it may prove useful for corridors, &c: It grows 
quickly, and should be potted in good rich 
loamy soil. From a 6-inch pot as many as 
thirty flower-stems are produced, each bearing 
four to six whorls of reddish flowers. The 
leaves areroundish, covered with curious spread- 
ing hairs, toothed, and veined. It flowers from 
April until August, and is a native of the 
Bhotan Mountains. 


P. NIvVALIS.—A remarkably fine and distinct 
Primula now almost lost to cultivation. Dr. 
Regel describes it as one of the most beautiful 
species of the genus. It is found in the Alps 
of Afghanistan and Nepaul, but is a common 
Siberian Primrose. The flowers vary from 
reddish or rose-coloured to deep purple and 
violet. P. n. var. purpurea, a typical Hima- 
layan form, is one of the most difficult Prim- 
roses to manage under cultivation. It seems to 














A Himalayan Primrose (Primula capitata), 


require being kept perfectly dry during the late 
summer and autumn. Indeed, in its native 
habitat we are told it is buried in snow from 
early October until May, and although this may 
not account for our want of success, it seems to 
point to the fact that our open, moist winters 
are the reverse of welcome to P. purpurea. It 
is a very handsome Primrose if it would only 
stay long enough with us to enable us to find 
suitable means for growing it. It grows at 
elevations of 10,000 feet to 14,000 feet in the 
Himalayas. 


P. RErp1 is one of the most interesting and 
quaint Primroses we have yet seen. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not hardy in the open rockery, 
although it does well and continues to increase 
with a glass covering over it during the winter. 
It is more quaint than beautiful, rarely growing 
more than 2 inches high, the stem bearing many 
pale sulphur campanulate flowers, which are 
fragrant. The leaves are oval, yellowish-green, 
and covered on both surfaces with long, silky 
hairs. It flowers in June, and ripens seed 
freely, which should be sown as soon as ripe. 


P. RosEA.—The most brilliant and beautiful 
of all the Himalayan species, and one of the 
easiest to manage under cultivation. Few plants 
better repay a little extra attention than does 
this charming Primrose, and none respond more 
readily. It is a true bog plant, and should be 
planted in good peat near a running stream if 
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possible, In just such a position we have seen 
great breadths of this plant from self-sown seed, 
which, in our opinion, is by far the best way of 
increasing it. It is one of the hardiest, and 
when doing well its large sheets of bright, rosy- 
carmine flowers are very effective. 

P. ROTUNDIFOLIA, the round-leaved Primrose 
from Cashmere and Sikkimat elevationsof 12,000 
feet to 13,000 feet above sea level, is very pretty 
and attractive. Next to P. rosea comes the 
above for brightness. It is somewhat similar in 
habit, forming a large mealy bud during winter, 
which should be protected from the depreda- 
tions of birds, &c. ‘The plant grows about a 
foot high, the leaves round, dark green above 
and mealy underneath. The flowers are pro- 
duced in large heads of a bright rosy-red as 
large as those of P. rosea. It likes a free, peaty 
soil in a half-shady spot, and it flowers in April 
and May. 

P. sIkKIMENSIS.—An old and extremely popu- 
lar Primrose from high elevations near Lachong 
and Lachen, where it covers acres with a yellow 
carpet in May and June. It flowers later in culti- 
vation, and is an excellent plant for wet, boggy 
places in the wood or the wild garden. Like 
many of the other species it is not long-lived, 
and should be raised from seed every few years, 
as the old plants, after the third year are not of 
much use for flowering. The third year’s flowers 
are usually the best, and it is not unusual to see 
the stems of strong plants a yard high and bear- 
ing over fifty of the most fragrant yellow flowers. 
It grows best in a good peaty soil, and does not 
like being disturbed. 

P. Sruartt, like P. purpurea, is a beautiful 
Primrose, and a most difficult one to manage. 
The remarks under P. purpurea apply equally 
to this one. The flower-stems grow from 1 fot 
to 2 feet high, bearing large heads of pale yellow 
flowers. The leaves are yellow underneath. It 
is not in cultivation, as far as we know. 





ROSES. 


Budding Roses. —Is this a good time to in- 
sert Brier cuttings for budding Roses? When 
should the Roses be budded ? Should the Brier cut- 
tings be of last year’s wood, or new suckers, and 
what treatment should they receive?—A. E, C. 


*.* If you had read the Rose matter in these 
pages regularly you would have found an article 
dealing with Rosestocks and cuttings a short time 
back, while in season. It istoolate to propagate or 
plant out stocks now. As the? subject will be 
dealt with again in due season, we will leave all 
but the budding, which should take place in 
July, August, or early September. This will 
also be fully described in due season, when the 
notes may be of service to more readers than 
yourself. Look out for it and follow the instruc- 
tions which will be more fully detailed than we 
can afford in our query columns, 


Orange-coloured disease on Rose- 
leaves.—I enclose some Rose-leaves, on which 
an orange-coloured disease has suddenly ap- 
peared, and wish to know what I ought to do 
to prevent it spreading. The Roses are other- 
wise strong and healthy. The spots are coming 
on both standards and bushes ?—M. D. 


*,* You have what is known as the orange- 
fungus upon your Roses, and, unfortunately, no 
cure is known. It is more prevalent during hot 
and dry seasons than when wet and cold. If 
not too much affected, it is a good plan to pick 
off the leaves and burn them ; but it spreads so 
rapidly that very prompt measures are neces- 
sary if to be of any real service. There are no 
diseases that will affect standards and not 
dwarfs of the same class of Rose, or wice versd ; 
but orange-fungus and red rust do not attack 
the Tea-scented and Noisette section, nor yet 
Rosa rugosa. 


Roses in a greenhouse.—A friend of 
mine, a good professional gardener, says that 
Roses should be kept quite closed up, with no 
ventilation. Is this your experience ?—W. B. 

*.* We have tried both plans, also the 
extreme and medium courses, and are bound to 
say the latter with a little judgment is far the 
best. If quite closed we avoid draughts, but 
then Roses like fresh air in moderation. In 
short, one may succeed with either plan, pro- 
vided due attention be paid to shading and 
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watering, not forgetting that a closed house has 
equal changes of temperature according to 
artificial heat and outside weather, as if the 
ventilators were occasionally opened. It is far 
more a question of general care in their culture 
than the mere fact of the houses being kept 
quite closed or ventilated, 





THE PINK CONVOLVULUS (CONVOL.- 
VULUS MAJOR VAR). 

Our illustration shows a variety of Convolvulus 
major or Ipomeza purpurea (Morning Glory), 
as it is also called, and we need not write much 
about such a subject as it is a familiar plant to 
all who love their gardens. Its varieties are 
many, the colours varying from white to deep 
violet, the particular form illustrated being the 
pink or rose-coloured, which is very bright and 
showy. It is surprising what a delightful series 
of colours one gets from a packet of mixed seed, 
this containing most of the named 
forms, We scarcely think sufli- 
cient use is made of this beautiful 
half hardy annual climber in 
gardens. It is full of charm 
when seen running overan arbour, 
festooning a trellis, or straying 
over evergreen shrubs against 
which the flowers stand out in 
bold relief. Ordinary garden soil 
suits it. Seedlings planted out 
now will prosper, but itis too late 
for sowing. The proper time to 
sow is in early spring, in moderate 
warmth, this being a _ better 
course to follow than sowing in 
the open. This Convolvulus comes 
from Asia and tropical America. 





THE ORIENTAL POPPIES. 


TuHEsK will soon be in the full 
flush of their regal splendour. 
Though partaking of the fleeting 
character which pertains to most 
of the Poppies, yet a large plant 
throws such a number of fine 
blossoms, and successionally, that 
they are extremely attractive 
objects for a considerable time. 
Perfectly hardy and doing well in 
a deep and rather retentive loam, 
a root will last for a considerable 
time. But as the species and its 
va7ieties seed very freely, it is 

ell to obtain a few seedlings 
yearly, for though the variation 
is by no means great, there is 
diversity, which lends a charm to 
a collection. 


The typical P, orientale pro- 
duces large deep scarlet or crim- 
son-scarlet flowers, with a dark 
purple spot at the base of each 
petal, and varies a little in its 
peculiar tint of colour and in the 
size of the spots. he variety 
concolor is a self-coloured bright 
scarlet variety, generally not so 
large as the type, and destitute 
of spots at the base of the petals. 
P. bracteatum differs from the 
type in having spiny bracts to the large blos- 


soms, and in having large and somewhat rough | 


and rugged sepals, occasionally furnished with 
sharp points ; it produces numerous leafy stems 
and large, deep, blood-crimson flowers, with a 
black blotch at the base of each petal, generally 
very large. Several varieties have been obtained 
of late, such as Royal Scarlet, Superbum, Blush 
Queen, Salmon Queen, Princess, Lilacinum, and 
others. These are no doubt selections made at 
one time or the other. 
ties are interesting as varieties, but for showi- 
ness in the border the scarlet and crimson kinds 
are most effective. They should be planted in 
well-manured and deeply-dug soil, and they 
appear to appreciate a mulch of manure and 
leaves during the winter. When specimens are 
isolated, it is well to tie the branches toa stake 





The pale-coloured varie- | 


in order to preserve the symmetry of the plants, | 


but when planted in imposing clumps of three 
or four they support themselves to some extent, 
especially when surrounded by other strong- 
growing subjects. In exposed places the plants, 
unless tied up in some way, are apt to be blown 


about and damaged by the wind. Seeds can be 
sown in early spring in large pans or boxes 
placed in a cold frame. The plants as soon as 
large enough should be pricked off into a bed in 
the open, and then in autumn planted out where 
they are required to flower. R, 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
SOME GOOD LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
ALTHOUGH not now realising the prices obtain- 
able a few years ago, and consequently not so 
remunerative as formerly, Chrysanthemums to 
bloom about Christmas and the New Year are 
still grown in very large numbers, to supply 
cut-flowers for market purposes. The fact is, 
that they form an admirable autumn ‘‘ catch- 
crop,” and by filling their houses with the 
plants afcer the summer crops of Tomatos, 
Grapes, and Cucumbers are over, the large 


| growers of these subjects frequently realise a 
nice little sum that pays for the firing 
throughout the winter and keeps something 
coming in nearly until the earliest crops of 
Cucumbers, Tomatos, etc., begin to ripen. In 
some cases the plants are set out in the open 
ground in May, and lifted and potted, or simply 
laid in on the floor of the houses in the autumn ; 
but, as a rule, they are grown in 9-inch or 
10-inch pots, these standing outside until the first 
slight frosts are apprehended, and then housed 
as above. In this district, where Grapes, 
Cucumbers, and Tomatos are grown in enormous 
quantities, almost every grower of these keeps 
a stock of several thousands of plants coming 
on during the summer for use as above. 

The variety chiefly cultivated is Lady Law- 
rence, also known as Miss Beale and R. Bottom- 
ley. It is a tall and rather strong growing 
variety, producing freely its large, pure white 
blossoms, which consist of broad and slightly 
incurved petals, naturally about a month later 
than the ordinary show kinds, and by special 





treatment can be had later still. Another 


es 
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favourite kind is the now well-known W. H. 
Lincoln, whose large golden-yellow blossoms are 
always admired, and may by a little manage- 
ment be had in perfection either early, medium, 
or late in the season. This is a truly grand 
variety, dwarf and robust in habit, and of very 


| easy culture, 


The finest of all the late kinds I have yet 
seen, however, is L. Canning, a comparatively 
new American variety, of a very dwarf 
and compact habit, seldom indeed exceeding a 
couple of feet in height, and producing large 
blossoms of the purest snow white in great 
profusion long after the show kinds are over. A 
mass of this variety in flower looks more like a 
bed of snow than anything else, and the plants 
are also very easily grown. The long and nearly 
flat petals are perhaps a little wanting in 
substance, but otherwise this variety is all that 
can be desired for late work. Snowdrop, Golden 
Gem, Virginale (pompons), also Princess Teck 
(incurved), Fulton (Jap.), and a 
few others are also grown to a 
limited extent, but not nearly so 
largely as the foregoing. 

B.C. R. 


COLUMBINES(AQUILEGIAS),. 


Tue Aquilegias or Columbines are 
effective grouped among hardy 
perennials. During the past few 
years many beautiful hybrids 
have been raised, the result of 
crossing A. ccerulea with A. 
chrysantha. This has given usa 
strain of great beauty, as well as 
remarkable for diversity of colour- 
ing. A single packet of seed of 
A. cerulea hybrida will produce 
many distinct forms, all worthy 
of cultivation, and making a most 
pleasing feature in the flower 
garden. Nothing can possibly be 
more charming than a bed en- 
tirely composed of these delightful 
plants. In a cut state they are 
equally valuable. In the floral 
arrangements of the dinner-table 
they are specially valued on 
account of their light and graceful 
bearing. As pot plants for the 
conservatory they are very pleas- 
ing and most distinct. It is 
worthy of note that when estab- 
lished in pots during the previous 
years these plants will endure 
gentle forcing. In the open 
garden they succeed well in most 
soils, preferably such as are fairly 
well drained. One of the best for 
the border generally is 

A, CHRYSANTHA, with golden- 
yellow flowers. This will grow 
3 feet high in good soil and 
nearly as much through where 
fully established. A. californica 
and its hybrids are very showy, 
the flowers of an orange-scarlet 
hue on a branching bush 2 feet or 
more high. A. canadensis has 
scarlet and yellow flowers, 
which, however, are somewhat 
smaller than in the varieties named, but 
this is more than made up by their greater 
brilliancy. A. pyrenaica is also a_ useful 
species with lilac-blue flowers, and the plant is 
dwarf in habit. The latter remark also applies 
to the Rocky Mountain Columbine (A. ccerulea) 
and to A. glandulosa. Both these are very 
charming, though very distinct. The former 
has blue and white flowers and delicate thread- 
like spurs, while the latter, with its rich dark 
blue sepals and white petals, is very con- 
spicuous. Another distinct type is that known 
as A. sibirica, though by no means so graceful 
or beautiful as the above. : 

Aquilegias should be regarded more as bien- 
nials. In deep and rich ground seedlings make 
rapid headway, and if transplanted when quite 
young so much the better. From this time they 
should not be disturbed again till discarded 
altogether. Divided plants rarely give satisfac- 
tion even if they survive. Fresh seeds may be 
obtained at once, and if sown thinly in the open 
ground will make excellent plants for flowering 
another year. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BUSH HONEYSUCKLES (WEIGELAS). 
TuesE beautiful shrubs are now in full flower, 
and are deservedly popular everywhere, being 
elegant, rapid in growth, and beautiful when in 
bloom. There is now a multitude of varieties, the 


Weigela floribunda, 


originals of which are W. grandiflora, known 
also as W. amabilis, W. rosea, W. floribunda, 
and W. hortensis. These fine species are 
natives of China and Japan, whence they have 
been introduced within the last forty years. 
They have been so much hybridised that the 
original kinds are rarely found pure. The most 
valuable sorts have sprung from W. grandiflora, 
which has the largest flowers, while the smaller 
but more numerously-flowered kinds have 
originated from W. rosea and W. floribunda 
(see cuts). The varieties have been raised 
chiefly on the Continent, as may be inferred 
from their names. A selection of the best kinds 
of Weigela include the following : Abel Carriére, 
flowers small, very numerous, and deep red ; 
Isolinz, flowers large, white or pale rose, with 
yellow markings; Van Houttei, flowers white 
and red, large and showy; Lemoinei, flowers 
small, numerous, deep crimson-red ; Groenowe- 
genei, oneof the best, the flowers being large, pale 
rose or pink, with yellow blotch ; striata, a very 
pretty sort with flowers striped red and white ; 
Stelzneri, flowers numerous, deep red ; Lavalléi, 
crimson-red and numerous; hortensis nivea, 
growth more spreading than that of others, 
foliage larger and paler, flowers large and pure 
white; candida resembles the last, but is 
superior, These last two should always be 
selected, and if a larger collection is needed the 
following may be added: Carminea, Emile 
Gallé, Docteur Baillon, Edouard André, Aug. 
Wilhelm, Diderot, Montesquieu, and Desboisi. 
The golden-leaved W. Looymansi aurea is a 
very fine ornamental shrub that usually retains 
its bright golden foliage through the season, 
and the variegated-leaved form is also an excel- 
lent kind. All the above are of good habit of 
growth if planted in good soil in an open posi- 
tion to enable them to grow freely. They 
should never be crowded, their proper place 
being as isolated groups on lawns or on the 
margins of shrubberies. Where Weigelas 
flourish they make large symmetrically-shaped 
specimens from 6 feet to 10 feet high and as 
much in diameter, with gracefully drooping 
branches, which, even when leafless in winter, 
are ornamental. Attention should be paid to 
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top-dressing them with good rich soil annually, 
and to pruning them well, se as to retain only 
the vigorous stems and branches that yield the 
finest bloom. Weigelas are now known botani- 
cally under the genus Diervilla, which also 
includes other species, D. sessiliflora and D. 
trifida, from North America, being among them, 
but neither of these are, in their present stage, 
to be recommended for yeneral cultivation, 
though they are worth planting on account of 
the bright tints of their autumn foliage. 


NEW ZEALAND SPEEDWELLS 
(VERONICAS). 


One of the first hybrid New Zealand Veronicas 
raised in this country was the now well-known 
Veronica Andersoni. It was raised at Mary- 
field, Edinburgh, forty-six years ago by the late 
Mr. Isaac Anderson-Henry (then Mr. Isaac 
Anderson), and was the result of a cross be- 
tween Veronica salicifolia fertilised by pollen of 
V. speciosa. Shortly afterwards the same 
gentleman succeeded in raising another cross, 
this time between V. decussata and V. speciosa, 
the latter again being the pollen parent. The 
result wasa hybrid closely resembling V. Purple 
Queen. From Maryfield Mr. Anderson-Henry 
removed to Hay Lodge, Trinity, where he con- 
tinued to carry out those experiments in the 
hybridisation of plants which have left our 
gardens so much richer and brighter to-day. 
All the numerous hybrid shrubby Veronicas in 
cultivation have taken their origin from one or 
other of the three species above mentioned—viz., 
V. salicifolia, V. deecussata, and V. speciosa, 
although they have been crossed and recrossed 
interminably. Unfortunately, they all have an 
inherent tenderness of constitution, rendering 
them unfitted to withstand the rigours of our 
winter climate except in mild and sheltered 
districts. They are consequently best fitted for 
the cool conservatory. A few of the finest kinds 
besides V. Purple Queen are V. imperialis, with 
bright amaranth-red flowers ; V. Celestial, light 
blue; V. Marie Antoinette, pink; V. Jardin 
Fleuri, deep carmine; and V. Reine des 
Blanches, white. 


But there is now a large number of species of 
New Zealand Veronicas in cultivation that are 
perfectly hardy in this country, and it seems 
strange that none of these have been used for 
crossing with the handsome tender varieties. 
Amongst the hardy species the following selec- 
tion will be found most generally useful: V. 
Traversi, now so well known, is an _ erect- 
growing shrub 3 feet to 4 feet or more in height, 
and naturally forms beautiful shapely bushes 
with dark green foliage. When covered with its 
longish racemes of lilac-white flowers, which are 
produced very freely, it is an exceedingly hand- 
some object. Others of this type, but differing 
in size and other respects, are the distinct V. 
Colensoi, V. anomala, V. monticola, and V. 
pimeleoides. A different type from the preced- 
ing, but quite as hardy, is V. pinguifolia, a 
compact shrub about 18 inches in height, having 
thick, very glaucous, light coloured foliage. It 
has small spikes of pure white flowers, which 
are produced so abundantly as to give the plant 
the appearance at a distance of being sprinkled 
with snow. Of the same typeas V. pinguifolia, 
but differing chiefly in size of foliage and flower, 
are V. carnosula, V. Godefroyana, and V,. 
amplexicaulis, But the most distinct and the 
hardiest of all the species are those known as 
the Whipcord Veronicas. These grow at con- 
siderable elevations on the New Zealand moun- 
tains, and are consequently thoroughly alpine 
in character. They have a curious appearance, 
closely resembling some kinds of conifers, and, 
except when in flower, might readily be mis- 
taken for such. The best of this group is V. 
cupressoides var. variabilis, better known in 
gardens as V. salicornioides, under which name 
it was introduced into this country in 1876 by 
the late Mr. I. A.-Henry. It is unsurpassed 
among dwarf shrubs for the alpine garden, and 
forms a neat, low-growing bush not exceeding a 
height of 10 inches, and with golden foliage 
which gives it the appearance of a dwarf Retino- 
spora, The flowers, which are sparingly pro- 
duced, are white, with pink anthers. Other 
members of this group, all of which are invalu- 
able for rockeries, &c., are V. cupressoides, the 
typical species, which has dark green foliage, 
grows erect from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and has 
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violet-tinted flowers. V. Hectori, V, Arm- 
strongi, and V. lycopodioides are also in culti- 
vation, and most interesting plants. 

The culture of New Zealand Veronicas is of 
the simplest nature. They are not particular 
as to soil, though drought in summer is injurious, 
especially to the Whipcord kinds. They may 
be increased rapidly and without much trouble 
from cuttings. Indeed, few plants are so useful 
for various purposes as these New Zealand 
Speedwells. i ied BR 


The Monkey Puzzle (Araucaria imbri- 
cata).—This is indeed a very poor tree when 
grown in gardens around London. [ven in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, these Chilian Pine-trees 
are quite bereft of branches at the base. When 
once they lose their beauty nothing will bring 
them into good health again, not even top- 
dressing or removing the surface soil to incor- 
porate stimulating material, such as manure. 
This Araucaria is not intended for London 
gardens. It is quite out of keeping with the 
surroundings. Why one should choose such a 
tree when there are so many others of great 
beauty is not very evident, but I suppose it 
must be on account of its curious and distinct 
growth. There is nothing it so dislikes as the 
smoky atmosphere of London. It is very 
unusual for the Monkey Puzzle to thrive. The 
branches soon turn brown, and have to be cut 
away on account of their unsightly appearance. 

PF 


Ceanothus papillosus.—Like the other 
species of Ceanothus, this cannot be regarded as 
hardy, but with the protection of a wall it will 
pass through most winters (in the South of 
England, at least), without the slightest injury. 
It is certainly a very beautiful wall plant, 
as though free, the style of growth is very 
neat, the numerous branchlets being clothed 
with small, ovate, deep green leaves, while the 
flowers, which are borne in dense clusters, are 
of a very pleasing shade of pale blue. It is 
altogether a neater growing subject than any of 
the numerous garden varieties that claim 
parentage from C, azureus, and which are not 
at their best till the summer is well advanced. 
Given a fine autumn, some of them are, how- 
ever, very beautiful then. These Ceanothuses 
are all worthy of a little extra attention, stand- 
ing out as they do from nearly all our hardy 
shrubs by reason of the colour of their flowers, 
as blue is a tint very little to be found among 
hardy shrubs. Of the different species, Ceano- 
thus dentatus is the first to flower, and that 
has been past now for some weeks. I once saw 
this species employed for flowering under glass, 
and very pretty it was so treated.—T. 


Spirzea Van Houttei.—This Spirza, 
which is nearly related to S. trilobata, is, I 
believe, of garden origin, and so pretty is it 


Wei 


ela rosea. 


when laden with its rounded corymbs of pure 
white blossoms, that it must have a place 
assigned it among the most desirable members 
of the genus. It is not of quite such a loose, 
open habit of growth as some of the Spirzas, 
but still it forms a well-balanced bush, that is 
very handsome when from 4 feet to 5 feet high, 
though under some conditions it grows a good 
deal taller than that. Besides this, several of 
the Spirzeas are just now very beautiful, and a 
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succession of different species will be kept up 
for some time. At one time the rule with all 
outdoor shrubs was, once planted to leave them 
alone ; but now it is more generally recognised 
that a little attention is in many cases well 
repaid, and in none more so than in the Spirzeas. 
Of course, a good deal depends upon the soil and 
surrounding conditions, but where it is at all 
dry and sandy, a good mulch of well-decayed 
manure, leaf-mould, or anything in that way 
will be very beneficial to the plants, and a little 
judicious pruning, by removing any old or 
exhausted wood, will also be of considerable 
service.—T, 





TERRACE GARDEN PLANTS. 


Mors often than not plants of a too formal out- 
line are used for this purpose, and though they 
may in some instances accord with the architec- 
tural and geometrical surroundings of a terrace, 
it does not at all follow that they should do so. 
Plants which are of formal outline when grown 
naturally can be excused, such, for instance, as 
the greenhouse Araucarias, but do not clip, twist, 
and otherwise contort plants. Terrace gar- 
dens in olden times were no doubt studied more 
than at the present day ; in these the invariable 
rule was formality in an excessive degree. 
Rather than adopt this method it is far pre- 
ferable to select for the summer months the 
hardier of the greenhouse fine-foliaged plants. 
Of these the Dracenas are both tall and 
imposing-looking when they have attained full 
growth. D. australis, or, as it is sometimes 
called, D. indivisa, is one of the best and most 
graceful of plants ; of this species there are two 
distinct forms, D. lineata, with much broader 
foliage, the plant being of more massive appear- 
ance, and D. Veitchi, rather more robust than 
the type, having dark midribs. Phormium 
tenax (the New Zealand Flax) is a grand plant 
for tubs, more imposing with age than the 
Dracenas, whilst for windy situations it is 
better calculated to withstand any injury. Old 
plants of this species when in flower are splendid 
features. Phormium tenax variegatum is a 
very handsome and distinct form, the foliage 
being striped with rich yellow and white. P. 
tenaxatro-purpureum has its foliage of a metallic 
purple shade, and is quite distinct from any 
other kind. P. Colensoi is of a smaller growth, 
with rather narrower and more erect foliage ; of 
this there is also a variegated form. For the 
average garden P., tenax is preferable, but if 
much exposed to wind, P. Colensoi, by reason 
of its rigid habit. 

The greenhouse varieties of the Yucca make 
handsome subjects when they have attained full 
development. Y. aloifolia and Y. -aloifolia 
variegata are the two best of these ; they will 
withstand a windy spot very well. No plants 
can scarcely surpass the hardier of the Agaves, 
particularly for a bleak, exposed terrace. Agave 
americana and A. americana variegata are the 
two best for terrace gardens, both being of 
grand proportions as specimens. Araucaria 
excelsa (the Norfolk Island Pine) is best known 
as a conservatory plant, but when it has at- 
tained large dimensions, say 6 feet to 8 feet in 
height, it is a fine object for large tubs or vases. 
One essential point in its favour is the compara 
tively small amount of root space required, so 
long as it is well attended to for water. It 
should be guarded against injury from wind 
by means of three stakes inserted on the 
outside of the pot, the pot being itself 
plunged in a tub; in a secluded or shel- 
tered position with an amount of shade 
it is best at home. Bamboos are strongly 
recommended, more particularly Bambusa 
Metake and B. gracilis; the latter makes 
the stouter canes, but has the smaller foliage ; 
the former will make the denser growth. In 
many positions these are safe out-of-doors all 
the winter ; even near London with its fogs B. 
Metake thrives surprisingly well in the open 
ground. Aralia Sieboldi, if massed ina large 
tub, would produce a fine effect ; it is hardy in 
the southern counties when planted out, but in 
tubs it should have protection from frost. Of 

Pats, there are none to surpass or even 
equal Chamerops excelsa It is par excellence 
the Palm for outdoor culture ; its sturdy, rigid 
foliage and leaf-stalks preserve it from any 
harm. From a moderate sized plant up to large 
specimens with stout, tree-like stems, it is a 
grand feature in any garden, imparting a tropical 


appearance to the surroundings, I have seen 
Latania borbonica employed on terraces with 
wonderfully fine effect, Asa large specimen it 
has much handsomer leafage than the Chamz- 
rops above quoted, but its foliage is more liable 
to injury from wind and sun, Phenix dacty- 
lifera (tne Date Palm) will also bear standing 
out during the summer very well indeed. Km- 
ployed in association with the Chamerops, it 
would answer well, being of totally distinct 
growth ; if exposed to the full sunshine it will 
turn somewhat yellow in the foliage, but not 
sufficiently so to suffer any harm. Other Palms, 
as the Kentias, now so popular for indoor de- 
coration, should not be stood outside, nor should 
the Cycads, except in shaded places. All of the 
foregoing plants that have been recommended 
can be kept through the winter in a house from 
which frost is barely excluded, being perfectly 
safe at all events with a temperature of 35 degs. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS prove useful for large 
vases or tubs. The following are of quick 
growth, whilst during the winter they take but 
little room. Cannas of the tall, robust-growing 
section can be strongly recommended; these 
differ in the colour of the foliage, some being 
of a light green shade, others of a dark green, 





places. These are noble plants for this particular 
purpose, being permanent features, but during 
severe weather protection should in the case of 
both kinds be afforded, even if only in a shed or 
outbuilding. Oranges are time-honoured plants 
for terraces, but they are scarce in a measure, 
hence I have not entered into their merits. 
Bays are fine objects, but are often spoiled by 
the barbarous use of the knife to keep them in 
some peculiar shape. 8. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 
PICOTEES IN A JAR. 


THE season for summer flowers is at hand, and 
one of the important things we can cut for the 
house is the Carnation, which embraces 
Picotees, as these are merely a variety of the 
former. Our illustration shows how delightful 
the Picotee is when bunched in a simple way in 


a jar. Such a decoration as this is often far 
more pleasing than studied and laboured 
arrangements, and the Picotee lends itself 


even better than the Carnation to such work. 
The pods are not so split, as a rule, and one gets 
many tender shades of colour, the ground 
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Picotees arranged in a simple way in a jar. 


and others with bronzy-coloured leaves; all 
are equally useful, and can either be grouped 
individually or collectively. OC. aurantiaca, 
pale green; C. indica, darker green; and 
C, nigricans, coppery red, are examples of 
the best kinds. Another grand plant for 
tubs or large pots is Erythrina crista-galli, 
a much neglected subject, but why so it is diffi- 
cult to explain. A plant of this when well 
established need not be disturbed for years, 
only needing an annual top-dressing. In warm 
and sheltered situations Hedychium Gardneri- 
anum might be included with safety ; it is not 
unlike the Cannas in growth, but totally dis- 
tinct in its flowers, which are produced in large 
gorgeous panicles. Turning to 

ANNUALS, there is a considerable choice, the 
best being the different varieties of the Castor- 
oil plant (Ricinus). A good selection would be 
R. Obermanni, dark purple foliage, 8 feet to 
10 feet ; R. africanus, large green leaves, height 
6 feet ; and R. macrocarpus, light green foliage, 
height 6 feet. Three of either sort of these 
would, if planted together, soon make a large 
mass. Melianthus major is another good annual 
with very handsome glaucous leaves, making 
a rapid growth when once established. 

Yucca gloriosa aud Y, recurva are frequently 
grown outside entirely, being hardy in many 





colour of the Picotee being strictly white, with 
an edge of rose, purple, or allied shade of 
varying depth. Hence the reason of their 
division into the two great classes, heavy and 
light-edged. 





Monthly Rose in window.—I have 
a Monthly Rose in a potin the greenhouse. The 
leaves are easily shaken off, and buds do not 
open. I put bone-meal on the roots about six 
weeks ago, but it has made no change in it, one 
way or the other. Three years ago it was a 
mass of bloom. It is now five years old. Could 
I take cuttings from it now ?—Lxzo. 


* * There is little doubt that ‘‘ Leo” has 
given the Rose too strong a dose of manure, or 
else has kept it toodry. Which of these two it 
is impossible for us to judge, but a Monthly 
Rose would not behave as is described unless 
one of these extremes have prevailed. Cuttings 
of partly-ripened wood can be cut off and struck 
in a sandy leaf-soil at any time from now until 
September. Let them be short, and keep them 
close and partly shaded for a time. A box on 
the floor of the same greenhouse, and some 
glass laid over the whole, is a cheap and good 
way of propagating own-root Roses. A few 
notes on ‘‘ Window Roses,” that are about to 
appear, may interest this correspondent. 
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ORCHIDS. 


—_—_—— 


AN ORCHID FOR AMATEURS. 
ONCIDIUM AMPLIATUM MAJUS. 


Tius is one of the showiest and best of the 
Oncidiums, and although an old species, it still 
holds a foremost place. We once saw a plant 
that carried on its numerously branched spikes 
somewhere about 5,000 brilliantly coloured 
blossoms. This was discovered in Costa 
Rica by Cumming about 1835, and since 
that time it has been found by several 
other collectors. At the present day it is 
to be seen in almost every collection of 
Orchids. ‘Hd 

It produces its bright yellow flowers 
during the months of May and June, and 
these, if not sprinkled with water from 
the syringe, will remain in perfection for 
a considerable time. Oncidium ampliatum 
majus is of easy culture, and succeeds well 
when grown in pots. It produces large, 
roundish, and much-compressed pseudo- 
bulbs, each 3 inches or 4 inches in dia- 
meter, streaked with purple and red, turn- 
ing when old to a dark brown. The leaves 
are broad, of thick, leathery texture, up- 
wards of a foot in length, and bright deep 
green in colour. The scape, which is erect 
and attains a height of about 3 feet, is 
much branched and produces flowers in 
abundance. These are quite white at the 
back and bright yellow in front. The 
sepals, almost entirely hidden by the other 
segments, are pale yellow with a few 
brown blotches, the petals bright canary- 
yellow, and the lip even brighter. 

Oncidiums are naturally epiphytal, 
growing upon branches of trees; there- 
fore it is very necessary that they have 
good drainage. They require to be potted 
firmly ina mixture of good fibrous peat 
and Sphagnum Moss, with a few nodules 
of charcoal. The plants, which should be 
raised on a cone-shaped mound above the 
rims of the pots, when growing enjoy a 
copious supply of water, but during the 
period of rest only enough should be given 
to keep the bulbs in a plump and healthy 
condition. They can be grown in the 
hottest part of the Cattleya-house or in 
any position where plenty of heat can be 
maintained, always taking care that the 
atmosphere is moist. 





Culture of various kinds. — 


Please inform me in GARDENING how 
to sueceed in growing the following, what 
they should be potted in, and what time 
they flower? — Odontoglossum Harry- 
anum, O. crispum, 0. grande, Dendrobium 
nobile, Masdevallia Lindeni, Broughtonia 
sanguinea. I have a span-roof green- 
house, 12 feet by 8 feet ; temperature 50 
degs. to 55 degs. maximum, with fire-heat 
in winter.—L. F. Z. 


* * In order to grow the Orchids named 
successfully in one house a good deal of 
care will be necessary, as the plants differ 
widely in the temperature they require. 
If you have an ordinary garden frame at 
command to grow the Odontoglossums 
and Masdevallias in during the summer it 
would simplify your task considerably. 
If not, you must arrange some kind of 
shade in one corner of the house and place 
them there, keeping as cool as possible 
from now onwards until the end of Sep- 
tember, watering the plants freely but 
judiciously at the root, and frequently 
sprinkling them overhead when the wea- 
ther is bright. Dendrobium nobile must 
have the warmest and lightest position 
available, and this, too, when in full 
growth may be frequentlysyringed. Broughtonia 
sanguinea also delights in a good heat, and only 
needs shading in very bright weather. This is 
frequently grown on blocks dressed with Sphag- 
num Moss, not being a very strong rooting plant ; 
otherwise its culture is very simple, the hick 
point being to make a decided difference in the 
growing and resting periods. With this ex- 
ception all the kinds named succeed in pots in a 
compost consisting of equal parts of clean fresh 
Sphagoum Moss, and good peat free from all 








earthy and sandy particles. Have ready a good 
lot of broken crocks and charcoal, the Moss and 
peat being previously mixed, and proceed to 
fix the plants in position. The drainage must 
be thorough, not less than two-thirds of the 
depth of the pots being filled, and the potsherds 
and charcoal must be freely mixed in as the 
work proceeds. This prevents the compost 
from forming a close, heavy mass from con- 


| tinuous waterings, and ensures a constant supply 
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the summer, O. grande in the autumn, and O. 
Harryanum and O. crispum bloom at various 
seasons, but usually from February till June. 
A suitable minimum temperature is 50 degs., 
falling a little on very cold nights in preference 
to giving too much fire-heat, The prices of all 
Orchids vary so much, according to size and 
quality of the plants, that an ‘average ” price 
cannot be given. 

Seasonable work.—Most of the repot- 


A good amateurs’ Orchid (Oncidium ampliatum majus), 


of fresh air to the roots—one of the most impor- 
tant points in growing Orchids. In watering at 
the root always be guided by the state of 
growth. The Dendrobium and Broughtonia 
require very little in the winter, only enough to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling ; but the 
Odontoglossums and Masdevallias must not be 
dried at the root at any season, While growing 
freely in summer they will all require a good 
supply. D. nobile and M. Lindeni are spring- 
flowering Orchids ; B. sanguinea flowers during 





ting and rearranging having by this time been 
completed by the Orchid-lover, every effort must 
be made to promote a healthy and vigorous 
growth of the plants, as future success or failure 
depends to a great extent on this point. As 
the roots begin to run in the new compost a 
little more water will be needed, and those plants 
that are in full growth must now have a full 
supply. When the Sphagnum Moss is growing 
freely about the plants is a good index to the 
state of the compost as to moisture; if the 
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points are green and fresh, and seem moist to 
the touch, no water is required; but, on the 
contrary, if it has a whitish appearance, and is 
rustling to the hand, sufficient water must be 
given to thoroughly soak the whole of the com- 
post. On bright mornings the houses must be 
opened early, and freely damped with the 
syringe between the pots and under the stages. 
Increase the ventilation as the temperature 
rises, not allowing it to rush up quickly, but in 
a natural and gradual manner. By this means 
the shading may be left up much longer, as the 
foliage does not get so hot, this tending to a solid 
growth, which is not so liable to suffer from the 
effect of cold in'‘winter. When there are sepa- 
rate compartments for warm, intermediate, 
and cool Orchids, the first must be closed 
early with plenty of moisture, the blinds 
raised at the same time, running the tempera- 
ture up to 90 degs. or 95 degs. The second, or 
Cattleya-house, must be left later, as these 
Orchids must not be syringed overhead ; con- 
sequently, the foliage is more liable to injury 
from bright sunshine. The cool-house will not, 
after this date, require to be closed at all, a 
little air being left on all night. On dull, 
quiet nights, when there is a good deal of mois- 
ture in the air, both top and bottom ventilators 
may with advantage be left wide open, this 
treatment being very recuperative to the plants 
after the heat of theday. On dull days a chink 
of air must be kept on top, and as little water 
as possible be used about the houses, 


Orchids from Holmes Chapel.—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. Holmes a boxful of flowers, representing 
a splendid variety of Sobralia macrantha, one of the 
richest and most splendid forms for colour we have seen, 
the sepals, petals, and lip intense purple. Unfortunately, 
Sobralias are not long lasting, but a good succession is 
produced, whilst the flowers travel badly owing to their 
frail texture. 





FROIT. 


HARDY FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


One could hardly wish for better or brighter 
prospects of a grand crop of hardy fruits during 
the current year—in fact, unless some sharp 
frost or storm wreck our hopes, the crop is 
assured, for the blossom is already showing the 
change to tiny fruits inabundance. Taking the 
‘Apples asthe most important of all crops, the 
trees, both old or young, are perfect wreaths of 
fine, well-developed flowers that look like setting 
freely. 

PEARS area little in advance of Apples, and so 
thickly set on many trees that severe thinning 
will be necessary if fruits anything above the 
average size are desired, and we know by 
experience that it is only the fine fruits that pay, 

PLuMs are somewhat variable, for in some 
places an excessive crop last year left the trees 
too much exhausted to perfect fruit-buds, and 
in other places when there were plenty of buds 
early in the winter, the birds made sad havoc 
amongst them during the severe frost of Feb- 
ruary and March. Some varieties, such as Coe’s 
Golden Drop, are completely stripped of fruit- 
buds, while other varieties escaped and promise 
well. 


CHERRIES are almost invariably covered with 
tiny fruits, the Morellos being simply wreathed 
in bloom. 


Watt TREEs of all kinds are making splendid 
progress ; Apricots, Peaches, and, in fact, all are 
well cropped. 


Bus FRUITS give excellent promise where the 
birds did not molest the buds ; but with us the 
sparrows were terribly busy during the severe 
frost, especially attacking Gooseberries. Where 
the buds escaped there are excellent crops, also 
of Currants, Raspberries, and Strawberries, 

JAMES GROOM, Gosport, 





Caterpillars on Gooseberry-trees.— 
For the last three or four days the Gooseberry- 
trees in my garden have been infested with two 
or three different caterpillars, some specimens 
of which I enclose. A few hours suffice, under 
their attacks, to entirely denude whole trees of 
their foliage and leave them in a leafless con- 
dition. Last year the same trees suffered from 
a similar attack, but not to so great an extent, 
the fruit being useless. Can you say what 
remedy there is, if any, for these attacks, and 
what caterpillars they are? I have been 


employing boys to pick them off, and using lime 
with indifferent success. —DEVAQUES SMYTH, 

*..* In reply to the enclosed from ‘* D. Smyth,” 
the caterpillars you send as specimens of those 
which are attacking your Gooseberry-bushes 
are the grubs of the Gooseberry-Currant Saw-fly 
(Nematus ribesi), a common and very trouble- 
some pest. Picking the grubs off by hand, if 
the work be done thoroughly, is the most effi- 
cacious way of ridding the bushes of these 
insects ; and dusting the bushes with powdered 
lime before the dew is off the leaves is highly 
recommended ; but you do not seem to have 
found these methods satisfactory. Try syring- 
ing the bushes with the extract from 5 lb. of 
Quassia-chips, 12 lb, of soft-soap, mixed with 
100 gallons of water, or the juice from 4 lb. of 
Tobacco may be used instead of the Quassia, 
Any grubs which fall during the operation may 
easily be killed with the back ofaspade. When 
full grown the grubs bury themselves in the 
earth under the bushes, and spinning a cocoon 
round themselves, become chrysalids to pass the 
winter. If, before the Saw-flies make their 
appearance in the spring, the. earth for about 
2 inches in depth is removed from under the 
bushes, and burnt or buried 5 inches or 6 inches 
below the surface, the attack next year will be 
prevented unless Saw-flies come in from neigh- 
bours’ gardens, If everyone in a certain dis- 
trict would agree to remove the earth from under 
their bushes in the winter in the way mentioned, 
this pest might be almost stamped out. Of 
course, fresh earth should be put under the 
bushes to replace what was taken away.— 
Ga Bes 


RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarveEnina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be hearty and concisely written m 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprtor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

‘weries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige ws by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well.to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


600.—Best bedding Hyacinths.—Which are the 
best varieties of Hyacinths for bedding, and their colour? 
—COoNSTANT READER. 


601.—Best bedding Tulips.—Will you please 
tell me the names of the best bedding Tulips, also their 
colour and height ?—ConsTant READER. 


602.—Specimen Fuchsias for show.—I want 
to show six specimen Fuchsiag for 29th July. I have got 
them fairly wellinto shape. Can you kindly tell me when 
Iam to pinch them back for the last time. Had I better 
stand them out-of-doors for a time? If so, when shall I 
take them in again? Alsocan you kindly name six of the 
very best double show Dahlias, and six best single 
Fuchsias ?—J. Scor, 








To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


603.—Destroying ants (lL. Pugh).—Pieces of 
sponge soaked in sugar will attract ants, and then they 
may be readily destroyed. Also scatter guano or sulphur 
about their runs, and get at their nests, pouring in paraffin- 
oil. Boiling water may also be used 


604.—Box killed (May ).—It is not often frost kills a 
Box-edge to a border. Generally it is severe and careless 
clipping. We think you had better replant, and do so every 
fourth or fifth year, It is not much trouble and is infi- 
nitely better than fancy tiles of any description. 


605.—Moss Rose not flowering (Leo).—Ift your 
Moss Rose is a strong growing variety, it should not have 
been pruned hard. You may take it as a safe rule that 
strong growers need very little pruning, and in any case 
where pruning has resulted in flowerless growth, does it 
not seem more reasonable to leave that off and try the 
opposite plan? 

606.—Fig and Maple diseased (W. 7. Marton). 
—The “‘little red spots” on the branches belong to a 
fungus named Tubercularia vulgaris. These spots only 
grow on dead or dying bark, and do not cause the mischief, 
The trees are out of health from some cause quite uncon- 
nected with these spots. There is probably something 
wrong with the roots, 


SS 


607.—Diseased Firs (Ff. A. D., Wrotham).—Tha 
Firs are badly attacked by a fungus named Peridermium 
pini. We know of no remedy, but the different species of 
wild and garden Groundsel (Senecio) are said to encourage 
it, The Groundsels when acting as nurses are covered with 
an orange-coloured powder, brought about by a fungus 
called Coleosporium senecionis. 


608.—Climbers for six-feet wall (Yorkshire 
Amateur). — Clematis Jackmani (deep blue-purple 
flowers), any of the finer variegated small-leaved Ivies, 
Honeysuckles, Cotoneaster microphylla (pretty for its 
bright crimson berries in autumn), Pyracantha (attractive 
when in flower, and bearing an abundance of orange-scar- 
let berries in autumn), and Rose Gloire de Dijon. 


609.—Injured Apple-trees (H. A. 7'.).—We would 
advise you to well cover the affected portion of the trees 
with methylated spirit, or paint it with a soft brush 
dipped in paraffin, thoroughly covering the diseased 
portions. In the winter a dressing of clay and paraffin 
mixed will do much good. This should be much like 
thick paint, and well rubbed into the bark in dry weather. 

610.—Flowering climber for rail (WV. E. R.), 
—You might use Crimson Rambler Rose to great advan- 
tage. Both this and the Hybrid Sweet Briers would soon 
cover the space, and are also sweetly scented. Of course, 
these are not evergreen, but we have few evergreens that 
bear bright flowers, are equally hardy, and that would 
grow so quickly. Evergreen Honeysuckles, or, if in a 
sheltered spot, Ceanothuses might be tried, 

611.—Cyclamens mouldy (Nil Desperandum).— 
Your query is rather puzzling, as you simply say they have 
been in a warm house, and give no further idea of the 
treatment accorded. You had better overhaul them and 
repot in good loam, a little leaf-soil, and sharp sand ; then 
water well and give them a sunny position. If sound they 
will flower next winter, They do not need much heat, and 
should never be dried off, as we fear yours were, 


612.—Sparrows eating newly sown Grass 
(A. S. M.),—We fear there is no real remedy but to kill the 
birds by shooting or poisoning them. We have tried many 
things, and the best was to place black cotton a few 
inches above the seeds crosswise and supported by dark 
sticks. They do not like this, but the cotton must be 
quite tight, and not resting on the soil. A little bird-lime 
and one or two captive birds soon scare the remainder, 


613.—Climbing Roses to flower in London 
greenhouse (Nil Desperandum).—You certainly can 
grow pot Roses in town, but it needs too much skill for 
inexperienced amateurs. If you cannot keep Homére 
from blight—by which we presume you not only mean 
mildew, but the many foes Roses are subject to—it seems 
a pity to try others, as Homere is about the easiest grown 
Rose we have. On the whole, we think it best to abandon 
Roses in your case. 


614.Irises (North Countrie).—The best Irises for the 
garden are the German Flags, now in fullest beauty, the 
Florentine, Iris pallida, Siberian Iris, and I. Kampferi—the 
last-mentioned must have moisture, and the Siberian Iris 
does best in a moist spot. For pots get the Netted Iris 
(I. reticulata), I. Bakeriana, I. histrio, and Algerian Iris 
({. stylosa). Pot up in the autumn and keep in the green- 
house. They will bloom in spring, the last-mentioned in 
winter. The Netted Iris with its deep violet fragrant 
flowers is delightful in a pot. 

615.—Treatment of Rose-trees and Dahlias 
(Rev. HE. Fowler.).—You will find mulching the soil with 
short or partially-decayed manure the best course to adopt, 
and in dry weather, when given liquid-manure, the food 
and moisture are retained. We recommend animal 
manures for Roses, such as deer, sheep, cow, or fowl- 
manure placed in a tank or barrel and covered with water. 
Soot also is invaluable ina clear state after soaking in water. 
The above manures are cheap, and of greater assistance 
than that you mention. Liquid-manure from horse-dung 
is more adapted for pot culture than the open air, 

616.—Top-dressing Tomatos (Waterloo).—You 
must feed to get fruit. Why not try liquids if afraid of 
surface dressings? You see your plants are now called 
upon for more vigour, and will not provide it unless fed. 
More harm is done by delay, and by too much food at one 
time, or when planting. Our advice is to feed regularly 
from this date. You have good plants and plenty of fruit 
set, and you must now support it ; but do not feed if the 
growth is very strong, or only a small number of fruits are 
set. The weight of fruit named can be obtained by 
top dressing when required, and as the plants produce 
fruit. 

617.—Creepers for house (Lexicon),—On any 
part of your house you can grow the small-leaved Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi). No other one creeper can 
beat it, and it needs no artificial support. On the south 
and west sides Roses, Clematises, and almost any hardy 
climber may be planted. A good Yellow Rose is William 
Allen Richardson, and a good red and a good white may be 
found in Cheshunt Hybrid and Aimée Vibert respectively. 
There is a vast variety of Roses that would thrive on these 
sides. The most reliable Blue or Purple Clematis is Jack- 
mani superba, and the best white the alba variety of the 
same kind. Like the Roses, there is a vast choice here. 
On the north and east sides Ivies or Ampelopsis will be 
most likely to succeed well. 


618.—Clubbing in Cabbages (Anaious).—In GarR- 
DENING of May the 25th an answer was given to ‘* Anxious ” 
who inquired about clubbing in Cabbageg, which was very 
misleading. The cause of clubbing in Cabbages and 
similar plants is not an insect, but a fungus (Plasmodio- 
phora brassice). When an infested crop has been all 
gathered great care should be taken to remove all the 
roots and stumpsand burn them. They must not be thrown 
on a rubbish heap, and no Cabbages or other cruciferous 
plants should be grown on the same plot for two years, as 
the spores of the fungus will remain alive for nearly that 
time. Any other crops may be grown. A good dressing 
of clay, as suggested, would be beneficial, and so would a 
dressing of lime, No earth which has borne an infested 
crop should be taken to another part of the garden where 
Cabbages, &c., are likely to be grown; not even on one’s 
shoes or implements.—G. §, S. 

619..—The Hawthorn (Chas. J. Dudeney).—The 
Hawthorn is Orategus oxycantha and belongs to the Rose 
family (Rosacew), There are many varieties, as double 
crimson, pink, and so forth. The species is a native of 
Britain, and iscommon in most parts of Europe, and is 
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also found in the north of Africa and western Asia. Haw- 
thorn hedges were probably used in Italy before 1400, and 
appear to have been planted in England by the Romans, so 
their origin is very remote. One finds directions for 
pruning Thorn hedges in all the old books on husbandry, 
and Tusser, in his ‘‘ Five Hundred Points of Husbandry,” 
gives directions for making hedges. Such hedges, how- 
ever, were for enclosing plantations, as those for fields were 
probably not established until nurseries began to exist, 
about the beginning of the 17th century. It may interest 
you to know that the first Hawthorn hedges planted in 
Scotland were on the road leading up Inch Buckling Brae 
in East Lothian, and at Finlarig, at the head of Tay, in 
Perthshire. Cromvwell’s soldiers planted them, 


620.—Dividing Primroses.—Is June the right 
month for dividing coloured Primroses, single and double? 
They have finished blooming.—M. R. 

** You may divide and replant Primroses in June, 
keeping them well supplied with water should the weather 
be hot and dry. If you wish to still further increase your 
stock, you may divide the roots again early in September. 


621.—Treatment of Arabis, Alyssum, and 
Aubrietia —What is the proper treatment of Arabis, 
Alyssum, and Aubrietia for spring bedding for a second 
year? Should they be divided when taken up?—AJax. 

** The three hardy plants named above can be increased 
to any quantity for spring bedding. Try division of the 
roots and replanting, This can be done either in the 
autumn, or when re arranging the beds in the spring. 


622.—The Male Fern.—In collecting the Male Fern 
(Lastrea Filix-mas) for garden cultivation, is it necessary to 
preserve the root stock, or may the portion formed by the 
old stipes be detached ?—FROND. 

** If you wish to succeed with the transplanting of 
this native Fern from its natural home to your garden, 
you must take great care to preserve the roots intact, or 
your chance of it thriving well with you after removal is 
doubtful. This rule applies with equal force to the trans- 
planting of all our British Ferns. 


6238.—Crown Imperial.—What is the best soil and 
position in the garden for this plant?—R. 

*.* The Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis) gener- 
ally grows and flowers best in a rich, deep, loamy soil, and 
when the bulbs are allowed to be undisturbed for years. A 
good position for it in the gardenis on the edge of a group 
of American plants or shrubbery border. 


624.—Diluting liquid stable-manure—What 
proportion of stable hquor taken from a stable drain 
should be used p2r gallon of (soft) water to fit it for water- 
jag vegetables?—W. 

*.* A safe proportion to use the drainings of a stable 
mixed with soft water for liquid-manure would be, say, & 
quart to a gallon. The drainings should, before being so 
used, be allowed to become decomposed ; it is then a per- 
fectly safe manure for most plants. 


625.—Cutting back straggling hybrid Rho- 
dodendrons.—Would someone advise me whether in 
the case of the better class of Rhododendrons grafted on 
the common (R _ ponticum) stock, in cutting back severely 
after flowering, there is a danger of cutting away the graft 
and only leaving the common variety on which the plants 
are worked ?—E. 

*.* If youtake notice of the position of the union between 
the stock and scion of your worked Rhododendrons, and 
prune back considerably above that place, you cannot 
possibly incur the danger you fear may occur. Any 
shoots that push out beneath the point of such union 
should be rubbed off as they appear, because, naturally 
enough, they will be of the common kind. 


626.—Compost for Chrysanthemums.—Would 
you beso kind as to tell me if the following mixture would 
form a suitable compost for growing Chrysanthemums in 
—viz., fresh sandy loam, 20 parts ; decomposed horse- 
manure, from old Cucumber bed, six parts; silver sand, 
one part? LIintend putting over the crocks in the pots a 
few bones or oyster shells; should be glad to know if 
ae above would do, or if anything should be added to it? 

** The soil mixture you propose using for Chrysanthe- 
mums should suit them well. You might with advantage, 
however, add a little soot, say, a 6-inch potful to 5 or 
6 bushels of the compost, 


627.- Wart-like blotches on Vine-leaves.— 
What is the cause 7—FERNLY. 

*,* The cause of warty blotches on the underside of your 
Vine-leaves is, no doubt, as in all other similar cases, to 
be traced to defective ventilation, and an excess of stagnant 
moisture in the atmosphere. Give a little increase of 
artificial heat to keep the air in the vinery in a buoyant 
condition, and ventilate early in theday. This treatment 
will probably help your case materially. 


628 —Cucumber fruitscurling upand damp- 
ing off.—Whav is the reason of this, and the best remedy 
for it ?—ANxI0US. j 

*.* You evidently do not give the Cucumbers warmth 
enough, and, therefore, you cannot ventilate sufficiently to 
enadle the blossoms to become dry at least once a-day, so as 
to ensure a good set. Try a higher temperature, and give 
p'enty of air to the structure in which they are growing on 
a'l favourable occasions. Cucumbers delight in a warm, 
moist temperature; but the atmosphere around them 
sould not be stagnant. 


629.—Sedge (Cyperus alternifolius),—Can you 
kindly tell me how to treat Cyperus alternifolius? I 
have successfully brought one throughthe winter. Should 
a nF Rd aa ? If so, what compost will it require ?— 

*,* The temperature best suited to the growth of this 
Cyperus is one of about 55 degs. to 65 degs. in a general 
way, and, when growing, abundance of water should be 
given to the roots—in fact, it is almost an aquatic plant. 
You may re-pot your plant now, using a compost of loam 
and a little sand for it. If you wish to increase your 
stock, then divide the plants into several crowns, and pot 
each one sinaly in small pots, and if they are kept close 
and warm for a little while, they will soon make good- 
sized specimens. 
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too late to cut these evergreens back now? If so, when 
after pruning?—A. X. Y. Z. 


although, of course, it is getting somewhat late in the 
season to do go. 
year to do it is the month of April, for then the ravages of 


and Ivy is so extremely simple that little need be said 
about wt. If your plants have got into bad health, give 


loamy soil over the roots, and in hot, dry weather give 
abundance of water to them, and ply the garden-engine 
Sreely over the foliage. 
greatly help their growth. 


under the name of ‘‘Monkey-nut” and ‘‘ Pea-nut,” but it 
appears to me to be more like a Bean than a Nut. 
you kindly give me its botanical name and where it comes 
from?—L. J. 


raised up on a stalk which gradually lengthens until it 
bends over and is thrust into the soi/, where it ripens. 
When cultivated the seeds are used as food, like Peas, and 


that from Olives. 
GARDENING, March 2nd, 1898. 


with Asparagus-plants which have been allowed to run to 
seed and not cut for the table? Should they be cut down 
after or before seeding? 1 also want to take up and re- 
make the old bed, which was never properly done. 


old plants ?—C. 


Ws 
removed until they ripen off the growth in autumn, when 
they should be cut clean away with a sharp knife an inch 
or two above the surface of the bed. 
year for you to remake your Asparagus-beds will be in the 


make fresh growth. 
roots, we think it would be better for you to procure and 
plant some healthy young ones, and be sure and give 
plenty of space between them to allow for their natural 
extension. 


tion. They attack Roses and Poppies, eating out the 
centres. 


them, their origin, and how to cope with them.—J. B. 
ASHFORD 


beetles are the Rose-beetles, Green Chafer, or Golden Chafer 
(Citonia aurata). 
of several kinds of plants besides Roses. 


they are seldom so abundant as to do much mischief. 
They seem particularly numerous in your neighbourhood. 
Their grubs feed at the roots of plants 
creatures, with the tail end of the body bent under them- 
selves. 


fly net.—G. S. S. 


plants.—I enclose some leaves of Roses, Pelargoniums, 
and Fuchsias from my greenhouse, which are all more or 
less spotted and diseased. Can you tell me the probable 
cause and its remedy ?7—R. J. 
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630.—Cutting back Laurels and Ivy.—lIs it 

















































the best time to doit? And how should they be treated 
** Laurels and Ivy can still be cut back with safety, 
Probably the best month in the whole 
e past winter can be clearly seen, and the pruning can 
regulated accordingly. The management of Laurels 


em, after pruning, a top-dressing of good, well-manured, 


This will cleanse from dust and 
631.—Monkey-nuts.—tThe enclosed I am told is sold 
Could 


*.* This is a tropical Nut, a native of West Africa and 
e West Indies. The ovary, whenthe flower has fallen, is 


Lis got from them when pressed, and is used instead of 
An illustration is given of it in 
Its botanical name is 
rachis hypogea. 


632.—Asparagus culture.—What should be done 


When 
the best time to do so? Should I replace the best of the 


** Asparagus-plants that have not been cut for table 
se and allowed to run to seed should not have the tops 
The best season of the 


ring, just about the time that the plants commence to 
Instead of saving your old worn-out 


633.—Beetles.—I enclose two beetles for your inspec- 


My neighbour has none of them, and as they are 
ew to me I should like some information respecting 


*,.* In reply to the enclosed from ‘' J, B. Ashford,” the 
They are very destructive to the flowers 


Strawberry 


lants often suffer from them. Though by no means rare, 


They are large fat 


There is no means known for destroying them but 
urning them up. The beetles may be caught in a butter- 


631. — Unhealthy leaves on greenhouse 


*,* The cause of the spotted and unhealthy appearance 


of the leaves of the soft-wooded greenhouse plants you have 
sent ts evidently to be traced to careless watering, inatten- 


ion to ventilation, and a bad attack of green-fly combined. 


The leaves of Pelargoniums, especially, will turn off spotted 
if the plants are allowed to sometimes become dust-dry at 


he root, and then at others flooded with water. Keep the 


soil in the pots of all your plants fairly moist, and in 
ventilating avoid cold draughts of wir striking the plants ; 
this latter evil will turn the foliage of many kinds of 
greenhouse plants a bad colour in a short time. 
with Tobacco frequently to destroy green-fly, and on sine 


Fumigate 


days wash your plants freely with clean water, applied 


somewhat forciblu with a syringe. 


635.—Grubs on lawn.—One of my lawns, being near 


to a Grass field, is always very weedy, Dandelions and 
Buttercups coming up every spring. 
hundreds out already, and under every, or nearly every, 
plant I have found one of the accompanying grubs. May 
I trouble you tolet me know what the grub eventually 
becomes, and whether it will doany harm ?—A. W. L, 


I have taken some 


*.* In reply to the enclosed from “* A. W. L.,” the grubs 


infesting your lawn, of which you send a sample, are com- 


monly known as Leather-jackets, on accownt of the tough- 
ness of their skin They are the grubs of the common 
Daddy-long-legs or Crane-fly (Tipula oleracea), and are 
very injurious to the roots of Grass and many other plants. 


Any insecticide would be so weakened by passing through 
the soil as to be quite useless. 
of soda, 2 cwt. per acre, well watered in, does not kill the 
grubs, but it is very distasteful to them and helps the crop. 


A good dressing of nitrate 


Rooks, Starlings, Plovers, and Gulls kill great numbers of 
them.—G. S. S. 

636.—Seeds in boxes not growing.—I sowed 
some seeds about six weeks ago in two boxes (in a cold 
frame). I propped the boxes up on sticks so as to be 


nearer the glass and enable seeds to be sown in the bed 
underneath. 


Hardly any of the seeds have come up in 
the boxes, but all that I sowed in the earth-bed in the 
frame started at once, almost. What is the probable 
reason of this? The frame is in a sunny part of the 
garden.—M. 


** Seeing that the seed you sowed in the earth bed of 
your frame at the same time as that sown in boxes grew 
freely, the cause of the failure of that put in the boxes can 
The 
soil in shallo v boxes, propped wp in the way you describe, 
would naturally get very ary, especially in a sunny posi- 


only be attributed (if the seed was good) to drought. 


disease. 
sent, and if the house is heated put on a little heat in the 
pipes, keep the air dry, stop syringing, and open only the 
top ventilators—Constant Reader.—An apbis that 
infests the Pine tribe. 
with any insecticide of an oily nature, such as a solution 
of soft-soap and paraffin-oil——A. H, Logan.—This is a 
much-vexed question, 
define amateur as a man who grows his own things with- 
out outside help. That is the proper definition, but the 
term is abused, so as to admit gentlemen and gentlemen’s 
gardeners, who are not amateurs. 
a host of gardeners is not an amateur, nor the gardeners 
themselves. 
classes, where the man does all the work himself, and dis- 
qualify anyone who competes in them if he employs assist- 
ance. 
in now and then to “‘ tidy up,” but regular assistance every 
day in the week.—Mid Wales.—We can detect neither 
mildew nor disease of any kind upon your Vine-leaves. 
They seem perfectly healthy, and the white blotches are 
simply through syringing with ‘‘limy” water.—Charles 


columns. 


cription. 
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tion. Probably, if you look to this matter, and make the 
soil in the boxes moderately moist, the dormant seed m1y 
yet produce plants. 
want of attention to this simple matter. 


Good seed is often condemned from 


637.-Cape Pelargoniums.—Will cuttings of the 


Cape Pelargoniums—such as Echinatum—strike readily 
now ina cold frame, or do they require heat ; and what 
treatment do they require afterwards ?—B. 


*.* Cuttings of Cape Pelargoniums of the type you name 


will strike much better in a warm, light, and dry greén- 
house than in a cold frame, as they are very apt to damp 
off in a cool, moist atmosphere like that of a cold frame. 
After they are rooted pot them off singly into sinall pots, 
using rather sandy loam, and give abundant drainage to 
the roots at all stages of their existence. 
of the pots as required—they do not want large ones—and 
be sure to never overwater them ; when in active growth a 
little weak liquid-manure is very beneficial. _ 
comfortably warm, and well ventilated structure vs the one 
best adapted for their successful culture. 


Increase the size 


A light, 


638 —Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., 


losing their leaves.—A week since I purchased some 
four dozen healthy young plants, consisting of Zonal 
‘‘Geraniums,” Verbenas, Petunias, Fuchsias, &c., and 
placed them in my small greenhouse, where they have 
been well watered and given plenty of air, and the tem- 
perature has never been below 45 degs. ; but I have 
noticed that the lower leaves have gradually turned yellow 
and fallen off. Perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
me what is the probable cause of this?—R#ADER. 


*,* The reason of your young soft-wooded plants of 


Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &e , losing their lower leaves ts, 
in all probability, to be attributed to the fact that before 
you purchased them they had been pushed alona inawarm, 
moist atmosphere, and with very little ventilation given, 
and, as you say, you have given them, since they have been 
in your possession, plenty of air, the sudden change in 
treatment would quite account for the loss of a little of the 
lower foliage. y 
greenhouse freely ; but carefully avoid cold draughts of air 
striking directly on the plants, the after effects of which 
are sure to be injurious. 


You may still continue to ventilate your 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 


sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Fviror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southanuplon-street, Strand, W.C. 


John Parsons.—1, Bladder Nut (Staphylea colchica) ; 2, 


Common Service-tree (Pyrus sorbus).——M7rs, Marsh.— 
Rose Souv. d’un Ami. 
greenhouse plant requiring peaty soil. It requires much 
the same culture as Heaths, and is of rather dense, not 
tall growth.— Vera.—Fool’s Parsley (42thusa Cynapium), 
——Helen Hughes —Ornithogalum umbellatum, the com- 
mon Star of Bethlehem; it is also called Eleven-o’clock 
Lady. 


Newbury.—Statice profusa, a 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should be glad if readers would remember that we 


do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Arthur Durham.—The plants are affected with the 
Pick off and burn all fruits attacked like those 


Dip the shoots or syringe them 


If you are making up a schedule, 


A man who employs 


Keep the word amateur strictly to certain 


We do not mean to say a jobbing man who comes 


Fox.—You should be able to get the plants at any good 
nursery. They are not rare. Try our advertisement 
Scotus.—We do not know the plant under the 
name you mention. Please send a specimen of it or des- 

Is it a Lily? John I1I,—If you are a nursery- 

man you can remove your stock ; if not, you can remove 

no trees or shrubs unless you have an agreement with your 
landlord giving you the right to do so, O. Cobb, tat: 

Allman, W. Smith, Dr. Weekes, T. W., Jersey.—Mr. 

Richards, Old Shot Wharf, Lambeth, S.E. Mention paper. 

Exon.—The Apple-tree is affected by the maggot, and 
the only remedy is to handpick, a tedious one itis true, but 
nothing else will prove efficacious. Encourage Tom-tits, 

which are very useful in such cases. We willshortly refer 
more generally to this important subject ; meanwhile, the 
only course open is to proceed as we suggest.——IJnquirer. 

—No 1 soil will do very well to mix with stiff clay, but it 
is not leaf-mould, as it is fall of twigs and refuse; leaf- 
mould consists of decayed leaves solely. Mix with stiff 
clay soil plenty of wood-ashes, lime, grit, and anything of 
that character to lighten it. No 2 is avery good loam, 
which you need not mix with the clay. It is useful 
material for potting.——J, Napier.—Mr. Riehards, Old 
Shot Wharf, Lambeth, London, § E. Span Roof,— Your 
stove would be suitable, but you do not say how it is fixed. 
We have found the Loughborough boiler a splendid kind 
for houses of your size. The value of this is that there are 
no fumes inside the house, it is easily fixed, and most 
reliable, being fed from outside the house. A No 1 boiler 
would heat your house, and we would prefer it to stove 
named.—F. Adcock.—The Carnation flower sent was 
that of the ordinary Souv. dela Malmaison, not the variety 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, which has pink blooms. The 
Rose you send is one of the best of the later additions, of 
French origin, as the name Caroline Testout signifies. The 
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seedling Carnation you send a flower of will never make a 
valuable acquisition ; there is no substance in the bloom, 
and the colour is by no means uncommon.——M. D, T., 
P. C.—Evidently something is disturbing the Fern at the 
root. Doyou keep the plant too moist, or otherwise? If 
you do not think mistakes in watering are the cause, turn 
the plant out of the pot and see if the soil is in proper con- 
dition, if not the Fern must be repotted. This is not the 
best time for the operation, therefore it must be carefully 


done, using loam and peat for soil and providing ample 


drainage in the way of crocks. Useclean pots.——Justice. 


— Market growers come under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, and in the absence of an agreement providing for any 
other notice, you are entitled to a year’s notice ending 
We know of no such custom ; 


with the year of tenancy. 
the above is law. 

Replies next week to B., Mrs. Lascelles, Major, 
Beecher, North Countrie. 





BEES. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—V. 


An important matter to be considered in 


working for surplus honey, whether in sections 


or otherwise, is the sources of the honey supply in 
the district in which the apiary is situated. 
Some districts yield well through May and dur- 


ing the first half of June, but in other localities 


little is gathered until the’ middle of June. 
Then, again, in the north not much is gathered 
till the Heather isin flower. Still, it should be 
remembered that Bees travel long distances in 
search of honey—a radius of two miles from the 
apiary being visited by them. These variations 
in the seasons of honey harvest necessitate 
every efiort being made to be prepared for them 
when they arrive, both by stimulating the Bees 
with a view to having large populations in the 
hives, and by giving more room a little before 
it is actually needed to prevent swarming. It 


is seldom that a stock that has thrown off a 


swarm yields surplus honey, because the popu- 
lation is thereby so greatly reduced; but it 
sometimes happens that notwithstanding every 
precaution having been taken, a swarm will 
leave a strong colony after having commenced 
work in thesupers. If this happens the follow- 
ing proceedings should be taken : 


brood-combs but two, place the combs in an 
empty hive, close up with division-boards, and 
remove to a new position, then to the two combs 
of brood left in the old hive, add sufficient frames 
(furnished with comb foundation) to fill up the 
hive. Return the sections to the top of the 
hive, and having hived the swarm, shake it from 
the hiving-skep down in front of the parent hive, 
which should have previously been wedged up 
in front. The Bees will quickly run inand soon 
settle to work. The two combs left in the hive 
must not contain queen-cells. The part of the 
colony removed to a new position will raise a 
queen and form a separate stock. 

Hivine swARMs.—Swarming generally takes 
place at the end of May and throughout June. 
The crowded state of the hive and the presence 
of drones are the usual signs of the near approach 
of swarming. In the case of the straw skep the 
Bees are frequently seen hanging in a cluster 
under the alighting-board for some days before 
the swarm leaves. When queen cells are found 
in an advanced state, a swarm may be expected 
shortly to leave the hive. The queen cells can 
be easily found in a bar-frame hive by removing 
the centre combs and examining them along 
their edges ; they are of a shape resembling an 
acorn. The swarm on leaving the hive makes a 
loud humming noise, the Bees wheeling in circles 
and making a great commotion ; after a little, 
however, they begin to settle on some low bush or 
tree at a short distance from their old home and 
form into a cluster. As soon as the Bees have 
settled down in the cluster they should be 
shaken into a hiving-skep and placed upon the 
ground, the edge of the skep being raised by 
means of a stone or wedge to enable the 
stragglers to join their friends. If the queen be 
secured in the skep it is not important to get all 
the Bees in, as they will quickly follow. Should 
it happen that the queen is not shaken into the 
hiving-skep with the rest of the swarm, the Bees 
soon become restless, leave the skep, and return 
to where they clustered, when, of course, the 
operation of hiving will have to be repeated, 
All hives and necessary appliances should be in 
readiness that no time be lost when a hive 
swarms, as despatch in hiving is all-important. 

PurTING SWARM IN FRAME HIVE.—The frames 
of the hive that the swarm is to occupy should 
be fitted with clean empty combs, if possible, as 


First remove 
the case of sections from the hive, and also all 
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this enables the queen to commence laying 
without loss of time. Failing this, comb founda- 
tion should be fixed in the frames, either in 
whole sheets or strips 2 inches wide. As soon 
as the Bees have clustered in the hiving-skep 
they should be shaken out on to the tops of the 
frames, and a light quilt placed gently over 
them. They will soon run down and pack 
themselves amongst the frames. Or a cloth 
may be spread in front of the frame hive, 
bringing one edge over the alighting-board, and 
raising up the front a little to allow free ingress. 
The Bees when thrown upon the cloth will 
quickly enter the hive. The stock from which 
the swarm issued should be removed to another 
part of the apiary, and the hive containing the 
swarm put in its place. The day after hiving 
the swarm the number of frames should be 
reduced to the size of the cluster of Bees, the 
space being contracted by the division board. 


Newly-hived swarms should be fed for the first 


few days. Wet or cold days immediately after 
hiving greatly check the progress of new swarms 
if unfed. 8. 8. G. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 





COOKING CABBAGE. 


Tue stems of hard white Cabbages should never 


be cooked with the other parts of the Cabbage, 
They take twice as long to cook as soft parts, 
so that the latter is an unwholesome paste before 
the stalks are done, and if they are thrown away 
either before or after cooking them it is equally 
wasteful. Cabbages that arecrisp shou!d have the 


soft green part cut and cooked by itself; the 


stems, when stripped from the green, should be 
tied in small bundles, cooked for’from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes in plenty of boiling 
water and a little salt, and then serve with 
butter sauce over them. When they are cooked 
in this way a dish of Seakale is not more 
delicious. Young Spring Cabbages, of course, 
do not need this treatment ; very quick boiling 
in plenty of water is what they want. Soda 
makes greens pappy, unless used with the utmost 
discretion. No one would use it if soft water 
were obtainable, but it is best not used in any 
case. 

BakKED CABBAGE.—(1) Boil a Cabbage in water 
—adding a little salt—until soft. Drain it ina 
colander, put half of it into the vegetable dish, 
grate cheese finely over it, sprinkle on a very 
I'ttle salt and pepper, and put on a little fresh 
butter in very small pieces. Put over this the 
remaining Cabbage, and on the top of it grate 
finely some cheese, put a few little bits of butter, 
then pepper, and grate over all a thick covering 
of bread-crumbs. Bake in the oven for twenty 
minutes. This is a delicious dish, and a nice 
change when one has grown tired of plain boiled 
Cabbage. (2) This is a nice entrée, or side dish. 
Cut the Cabbage in small pieces and boil till 
tender in salt and water. When cold chop it 
fine, add two beaten eggs, a little butter, pepper 
and salt if it needs it, and two tablespoonfuls of 
cream. Stir all vigorously, bake in a buttered 
pudding-dish till it is brown on the top. Serve 
hot. 

BortED CapBaGE.—Cabbage is often served in 
a watery, strong-flavoured mass, but properly 
treated it can be made as delicate as a Cauli- 
flower. Trim off the outer leaves of the 
Cabbage, cut it in halves through the heart, and 
put into a large basin, sprinkle a little salt upon 
them, and pour water gently into the crevices to 
help dislodge insects. Cover the Cabbage with 
cold water and then wash it in two or three 
waters and drain in a colander. Have ready a 
saucepan with plenty of fast-boiling water in it, 
add salt to taste—put in the Cabbage, press it 
down with a wooden spoon, and boil. Put a 
lid on the saucepan during the whole time of 
cooking. When done enough, take out with a 
fork, drain on a cloth, and turn all into a hot 
vegetabledish. From this point various changes 
are sometimes made, such as moistening the 
Cabbage with white sauce, made by stirring 
together a teaspoonful each of butter and flour 
in a saucepan over the fire, and when melted 
gradually stirring in a quarter of a pint of hot 
milk, with a palatable seasoning of salt, pepper, 
and Nutmeg. The mode adopted by cottagers is 
to pour over the Cabbage, previously cut cross- 
wise with a knife—a drop or two of vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and a little melted bacon fat, 
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CorraGE CABBAGE sourp.—Take one or more 
spring Cabbages, wash them well, and cut them 
into slices. Place 4 lb. pickled pork cut in 
slices at the bottom of a stewpan, put the sliced 
Cabbage above, then put 4 lb. of sausage over 
the Cabbage, also one large Onion sliced, two 
Carrots, one Turnip, and one head of Celery— 
all cut in slices. Pour over water until the 
whole is covered, and let all boil for two hours. 
Add, if liked, an hour before serving, a few 
slices of Potatos; place some stale pieces of 
bread—previously toasted in the oven or before 
the fire—into the tureen, pour in the soup, and 
serve. This kind of soup is not good re-heated. 
Beef or mutton may be used instead of pork. 

Frencu CappaGE soup.—Shred in thin strips 
1 lb. of white Cabbage, one large Onion chopped 
(or three Leeks for preference), a Carrotchopped, 
a Turnip chopped, a head of Celery washed and 
chopped, andany other available green vegetable, 
such as Peas or sliced Lettuce. Melt 2 oz. of but- 
ter ina stewpan, throw in the prepared vegeta- 
bles, put on the lid of the stewpan, and let all fry 
for about ten minutes, then add a quart or more 
of maigre stock or water, a teaspoonful of brown 
sugar, with pepper and salt to taste. Boil all 
gently for two hours. Put a French roll in the 
tureén, or use stale pieces of bread, leaving the 
crust on ; pour the soup over it, and cover all up 
closely by the fire for a few minutes to let the 
bread get well soaked, then serve. 

Pickting Rep CABBAGE.—Choose a nice, 
plump, dry Cabbage, break off any damaged 
outside leaves, then cut the remainder into 
slices. Puta layer of Cabbage in the jar, and 
sprinkle on this a thin layer of Allspice, whole 
Pepper, bruised Ginger, and a pinch of salt, 
and, if liked, two or three Chillies; then put 
another layer of Cabbage, Spice, &c., until the 
jar is full. Now pour over all enough vinegar 
to thoroughly cover it. Tie down closely, and 
in about a fortnight or three weeks it will be 
ready for use. Anyone trying this way will 
never return to the old-fashioned plan of half- 
rotting the Cabbage in salt for two or three 
days before putting it into vinegar. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


TURKEY-REARING, 


Durine the closing days of April and the first 
fortnight of May the first broods of Turkey 
chickens will be making their appearance, and 
steps should at once be taken to get everything 
in readiness for them. It is generally known 
that Turkey chicks require great care, extremes 
of heat or cold are fatal to them, and damp will 
also make havoc with the young broods. On 
cold, wet soils they make but poor progress. 
Even on wet land in very dry seasons Turkeys 
might be reared in considerable numbers, but 
such results cannot be looked for, as a rule ; 
and, as small broods require as much attention 
as large ones, it follows that, if time be a con- 
sideration, Turkey-breeding under these condi- 
tions is carried on at a loss. Turkey-rearing is 
a very different matter from the rearing of Geese 
or Ducks. In each of the latter cases the young 
birds will make very fair progress if left almost 
to themselves, provided that, of course, food at 
regular intervals is forthcoming. Chickens 
from ordinary hens can also be raised with ease 
during the month of May without any lavish 
expenditure in housing or crops ; for an active 
hen will pick up a great deal for her chickens 
during the day, if she is neglected by the 
attendant ; and in case of a sudden shower will 
either lead her chickens to a place of shelter or 
provide a covering for them herself. Turkeys 
cannot be thus neglected ; they must be fed, 
and they must be driven under cover in anticipa- 
tion of a shower, and kept in until the long 
Grass is dry again. If these precautions are 
not observed, a heavy death-rate is almost the 
certain result. The first thing, then, to do is to 
provide 

Coors FOR THE MOTHER AND THE CHICKS.— 
These should be made high and large. About 
4 feet square is a very good size, the roof sloping 
towards the back, and projecting some 2 inches 
beyond the coop itself. The rain will then fall 
at some distance from the ground covered by the 
coop, and probably drain away, whereas, if 
there be no projection, it will most likely run 
down the sides of the coop, and find its way 
under the birds themselves. If the coop be 18 
inches high at the back the hen Turkey will haye 
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plenty of room to move about at any part of her 
house. The front of the coop should consist of 
staves about 2 inches wide, hollowed out about 
4 inches from the ground so as to afford a wider 
space for the chicks to go in and out. Into this 
coop the Turkey and her offspring should be 
placed as soon as the latter are ready to leave 
the nest. The chicks should never be removed 
from the Turkey during the process of hatching, 
as is frequently the case with ordinary chickens, 
but remain with their mother until all are ready 
to come off. Turkey chicks are stupid little 
creatures at first, and seem to know nothing 
about eating, nor do they appear to be apt 
pupils. The simplest plan to deal with them is 
to set a couple or three hen eggs when the 
Turkey has been sitting a week ; the chicks will 
then hatch out at the same time as the Turkeys, 
and teach the latter to eat without any trouble. 
The position selected for the coop must be 
determined according to circumstances. If the 
weather be dry, and a Grass-plot be near, I 
prefer this to any other. The Grass itself 
should be cut as short as possible, and the coop 
be placed over it a night or two before it is 
wanted to keep it dry. If the weather be 
showery, and an open shed offers, the latter will 
be the most suitable, for the ground is certain 
to be dry. As to 


Diet, hard-boiled eggs make the best food for 
the first week ; with them should be mixed some 
minced Dandelion-leaves, of which Turkeys are 
very fond. If Dandelions are not to be obtained, 
which is very unlikely, chopped Nettles or Onions 
may be used. During the first week feeding may 
take place every two and a-half or three hours ; 
and pure, clean water may be supplied at the 
same times. If curds can be got, these may be 
mixed with the egg, but should first be squeezed 
verydry. Ata week ortendaysold bread-crumbs 
and meal (Barley) can be gradually added, so 
that at the end of three weeks the egg may be 
dispensed with. Later, hard grain may be 
given—Wheat or Buckwheat being very good 
for the purpose—but soft or new corn should be 
avoided. Boiled Potatos are also relished ; in 
short, after a month or six weeks old very little 
will come amiss to them. The hen is best con- 
fined for a month at least ; after which she may 
be let out for an hour or two daily. The coop, 
of course, will be frequently removed to fresh 
ground, and the Grass in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood must be kept short. Long Grass, 
laden with dew or rain, will do much mischief, 
for if roup once breaks out it is not easy to get 
rid of. Keen, biting winds must be guarded 
against, the chicks being kept under cover or 
sheltered until they are over. Strong sunshine 
is also injurious. At two months old, or a 
little more, the young birds will begin to ‘‘ put 
out the red,” and when this is accomplished a 
few weeks later the rearing process may be said 
to be over, and the chicks will brave all kinds 
of weather without fear of injury. T. 


BIRDS. 


THE REDSTART. 


Tuts is a very elegant bird both in form and 
colour. The upper surface in the male is of a 
fine bluish-grey, the wings and two middle tail 
feathers are brown, while the rest of the tail 
feathers and the coverts are of a bright flame 
colour. Across the forehead is a band of white, 
which contrasts with the deep black, which, 
beginning over the base of the beak, encircles 
the eyes, spreading over throat and sides of the 
neck, The breast and under parts are of a pale 
chestnut. It isa migratory bird, and visits our 
island during April, departing towards the end 
of September, resorting to copses, gardens, 
orchards, and the borders of woods. The Red- 
start has a low, sweet song, which it utters 
while perched on the topmost branch of alow 
tree, Thenest is rather roughly constructed, 
being formed externally of Moss and dried 
Grass, with a lining of feathers. The eggs are 
of a fine greenish-blue, and usually five or six in 
number. The places chosen for the reception 
of the nest are variable, such as holes in garden 
walls, bowers of Ivy, and ledges in out-buildings. 
The food of the Redstart consists of worms, 
insects, and various berries, and on the ground 
this bird trips lightly along with great rapidity, 
and often takes its prey on the wing, like the 
Flycatcher, 8, 8. G, 
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GARDEN HOSE 


NEW L. & C. PATENT ARMOUR. 


A Great Engineering Triumph! 
Experts estimate 150 to 200 per cent. increased wear, 
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HIGH-CLASS REELS, UNIONS & FITTINGS. 
REVOLVING LAWN FOUNTAIN. 


See our 8 pp. Illustrated List. 


THE SPHINCTER WORKS, 


Emerson Street, London, S.E. 


GLASS 


The following is a List of sizes always in stock :— 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10 16 by 12, 18 by 12, 20 by 12, 

= pe ade 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 
y 15. 

Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above prices. 

Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb. ; Putty, 1d. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when spsocia) 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 


J. B. ROBINSON, 


Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
&1, Moor-lane, Cripplegate, London, E.C. 


NATIVE GUANO. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 

Price £3 108. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 
4s,per cwt. 1cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any 
Station in England on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 

Extracts from 19th Annual Collection of Reports :— 

NATIVE GUANO For POTATOES, VEGETABLES, &c. 

©. Durty, Worcester, used for all market garden crops; 
results: ‘‘ Very good. Cooking qualities of Potatoes excep- 
tionally good. Wherever used plants had an exceptionally 
healthy appearance.” G. DENYER, Worthing, used for 
Potatoes, Peas, and Carrots; results: ‘'Good crops. Carrots 
best I have ever grown ; clean and free from maggots.” 
NATIVE GUANO FoR FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, &c. 

H. GILLeE?T, Florist, Sevenoaks : ‘‘ Used for three years for 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Begonias, Geraniums, Ferns, and 
Palms with very good results. Prefer it to Peruvian. Can 
highly recommend it as good and cheap.”——W. SARTIN, 
Gardener, Mitcham-hill, used for Grapes, Cucumbers, Toma- 
toes, and Onions; results; ‘‘Excellent. I can speak highly 
of your Native Guano.” 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, &c., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 


ROBERT DUDLEY, Stourbridge, for Cheap 
ENGLISH Horticultural GLASS, cut to ok ea 
pecia 











FREE ON RAIL In LONDON, 
pores included. 


5 oz., 100 ft. 21oz., 100, 
4the ae Sa: Gas PS lls. 6d, 
Srde -«- 986d. .. 12s. 6d. 











sizes, Oils, paints, and putty. Write for cash price. 
Green Colouring for shading greenhouses, ls. per lb. 


ANNED NETS for Protecting Fruit-trees 

and Tanned Nets for Tennis Lawns. Price, 50 yards 

long. 4 yards wide, 7s.; 100 yards long, 2 yards wide, 7s.— 
J. W. WILLCOOKS, 14, St. Mary-street, Stamford. 


O NURSERYMEN, Florists, Market Gar- 


deners, and others.—Large market garden, with about 
4 acres greenhouses, heated, constant water supply, stabling, 
potting-sheds, offices, &c. About 14 miles from Covent- 
garden. To be LET or SOLD a3 a goivg concern with 
possession, or could be divided to suit intending purchasers or 
tenants. Principals or their solicitors only dealt with. For 
particulars apply to Mrssrs. DOWSON, AINSLIE, & 
MARTINEAU, 28, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 


REEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 
from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile, Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. —G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset. 
ARDENER (Head Working) ; age 40; two 
children, youngest 12 years; life experience; fifteen years’ 
excellent testimonial from late employer.—JAMES DAY, 
Gardener to the Earl of Galloway, Galloway House, Garlies- 
town, would be pleased to recommend the above to any lady 
or gentleman requiring the services of a trustworthy man, 
well acquainted withall branches of the profession, and having 
an especial taste for Alpine, Herbaceous, and wild gardening. 


(FARDEN ER(Young) Wanted.—Good at Glass, 


Cut Flowers, and Market Work. State age, wages, and 
experience to—PINKER'S F: uit Farm, Dane-hill, Sussex, 
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THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER, © 
























































The Pioneer’ ot Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 


_The immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous imita- 
tions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 

It is yet by far the most popular of any Greenhouse Boiler, 
being easiest to fix, most economical in fuel, readily 
managed, and thoroughly reliable in operation, if the 
ORIGINAL PATTERN ONLY is obtained of the inventors. 

















No. 1. -- £2 15, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe. 
NOx Zan ee = CB eel ieteie Uy ” 
No. 3. 5 15 ” 400 ” ” 


Estimates for complete apparatus, also Illustrated Lists and 
Testimonials on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
London Office: 163, Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 


“RUSTIC WORK” 
















MAKERS TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
*porddng opvay, ou 
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HERNE HILL RUSTIO WORKS, 


HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


Ten minutes by L. O. & D. Railway from City and West End. 
WORES CLOSE TO STATION. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES AND RUSTIC WORK 
IN ENGLAND, 


Large stock always on hand from £3 10s. upwards, carriage 
paid, or delivered and fixed in London and suburbs. IN- 
SPECTION INVITED. Send for New Catalogue, 72 pages, 
3 stamps. Orders by post punctually attended to. These 
houses can be fixed in half an hour. 


. HEATHMAN’S PATENT 
= LADDERS & STEPS 


= Are the Handiest for General Use 


BOTH INDOORS AND OUTDOORS, 
As they adjust at Varying Heights, 
And are 
Easily Carried About. 
(Price List Free and we pay carriage.) 


2 & 37, ENDELL ST., LONDON, W.C. 


THE CONICAL BOILER 


is the Cheapest, most efficient, and Eco- 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
4 burn hollow. Sole Makers, 


NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CoO., 


BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and Testimonials on application, 
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Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 
As Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out- 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free b: 
Parcel Post for 3s.; three for 7s. 6d.—INGALL PARSON § 
CLIVE & CO., William-street North, Birmingham. 
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latter worked low in the soil, more especially if 


ROSES. 


ee 


WINDOW ROSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Galway asks some 
queries about window Roses which suggest the 
present short article. Several Roses could be 
grown in a window, but they need especial care 
as regards draught. I have frequently had 
occasion to point out what an important matter 
this is in our greenhouses, and it is even more 
so with window Roses. Of course we must 
select only short and close-growing varieties, 
and none are more suitable than the Fairy or 
Lawrenceana group. These grow from one to 
one and a half feet, are remarkably perpetual in 
blooming, and carry immense trusses of minia- 
ture but perfectly formed Roses. Perle d’Or, 
Golden Fairy, Little Dot, The Pet, Ma Par- 
querette, Anna Marie de Montravel, Georges 
Pernet, and Mignonette are about the best, and 
will give many shades of colour. Then we have 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam and White Lady from 
the Hybrid Teas, but so long as it is a short 
grower and free bloomer there is little further 
choice. 

Care must be taken that they have a fairly 
sunny window, proper attention being given to 
watering, and never allowed to become infested 
with insects. Mildew is the most dreaded 
disease, but if we take the simple precaution of 
moving the Roses while the window and door 
are open to admit the morning draught of fresh 
air, there is little fear of this. It may, however, 
be brought on—or, at any rate, our plants made 
more susceptible to its attacks—if the plants are 
carelessly watered, erring on the side of drought, 
or giving an overdose of stimulants being also 
two great evils. I have seen some really pretty 
outside window-boxes of Roses in a sheltered 
yard, and in one case the centre was composed 
of red or crimson China, and then flanked with 
the smaller growing Fairy or Polyantha section. 
This was very pretty, and a mass of flowers for 
along time. It would be folly to attempt to 
grow Roses in the centre of a large town, or 
in a keen draught through a street running 
east to west, or at a corner house. In these 
positions we should have far more draught than 
on the ground. Frequent removal to the yard 
during a quiet morning or evening, and a 
thorough syringing of soft, tepid water will do 
much towards keeping them healthy ; but we 
cannot do this so freely while they are in full 
bloom, PoU. 





Rose-hedge.—In a new garden I am hoping 
to have a Rose-hedge. Will ‘‘P. U.” kindly 
advise as to preparation of soil, etc.? It isa field 
at present, on a hill, facing south, mile and a 
quarter from sea, S. Wales. I shall be glad to 
know the most suitable sweet-scented Roses for 
the purpose, and the number of plants required 
to form a good hedge of 70 feet? Hedge to run 
east and west.—W. H. J. 

*,* You do not describe the soil at all, so that 
it is not an easy matter to say how you should 
prepare it to the best advantage. Roses like a 
good mixture of stiff loam and manure, the 





the subsoil is not of good quality. Unless you 
are very open to the sea winds your aspect is a 
good one for a Rose-hedge. I should have been 
glad if you had said about how high you would 
have liked your hedge to attain. It may be 
from three to fifteen feet, so that you see there 
is a large margin. Considering this, would it 
not be better if you gave me a little further 
information, as there is plenty of time between 
this and the planting season. Say how high, 
what colour the flowers are to be, if any choice, 


if fully open to sea breezes, and a little idea as 


to your soil?—P. U. 


Rose growing too tall.—I have a cool 


greenhouse and several Roses in pots—viz., 
Marie Van Houtte, Honourable Edith Gifford, 
Niphetos, Souvenir d’Elise, &c. 

been in pots about eighteen months. 
d’Elise is now just lovely. 
beautifully with me. 
small plant, most perfect in form and colour. 
Last year most of the plants sent up long shoots 
while standing outside, and I left these and cut 
out all the weak wood. The flowers are mostly 
on the top of these shoots; but I should like 
more bushy plants. Will you tell me if I should 
cut these shoots down, and, if so, how far? 
Shall I do it as soon as flowers are over? I have 
a Gloire de Dijon on the back wall of greenhouse, 
planted eighteen months ago. It is sending up 
shoots from the bottom. Should I cut these off, 


Souvenir 


as I want the tree to grow up the wall ?—Norru 


CounTRIE. 


*,* The reason that your dwarf kinds, like 


those first-named, ran into the form you 
describe is your omission to shorten back the 
shoots. Had youcut them back about half-way 
the side breaks of blossom would have been 
proportionately lower. Follow this plan in 
future. It would be a waste of good wood to do 
so in the case of your older plants, but you might 
see how far it could be carried out, and still 
leave healthy wood beneath. Do not attempt it 
until the growths have ripened. By no means cut 
off shoots of Gloire de Dijon now breaking from 
the bottom. They will give a superb crop next 
season, and can then be cut away again. Your 
plant will continue to gain height if left alone ; 
but I should be sorry to cut away any bottom 
growth until the blooms had been secured.—P.U. 


530. — Roses Marechal Niel and 
others.—If ‘‘ Amateur” cuts his plant of 
Maréchal Niel almost to the bottom, so close, 
in fact, that one or two healthy eyes or growths 
only are left, there is every prospect of more 
growths being made for blooming next season. 
Thirty blooms is good for so short and young a 
rod. Do not shorten back the growths of the 
other three Roses mentioned, but stand them 
outside shortly, choosing a sunny spot, but 
partly plunging to avoid undue drought. 


You had better at once cut back to the 
third or fourth prominent bud. The other Roses 
will not require pruning until next November, 
unless the branches are very crowded. In that 
case you may cut out the weakly growth, leav- 
ing the main branches as they are. When you 
place the plants outside the pots ought to be 














They have 


This Rose does 
I have nine flowers on a 





plunged to their rims in a bed of soil or coal- 
ashes (coal-ashes are best), and give water twice 
a week with liquid-manure to encourage strong 
growth.—J. C. C. 





ORCHIDS. 


WORK IN THE ORCHID HOUSE. 


Keep the plants of all kinds in full growth, and 
never allow them to want for water, either in the 
atmosphere or at the root. If Cattleya Mossiz 
is not potted before flowering attend to it at 
once, as the young roots are easily injured now 
by disturbance. Any plants that have made 
much root from the last pseudo-bulb ought not 
to be repotted unless the compost is in a very 
bad condition—that is to say, much soddened 
from continual watering. If this is the case, 
the plants are better out of the compost, and I 
would not hesitate to repot at any time, unless 
it was just before winter. If the plants of 
Cattleya citrina can be induced to rest a little 
while now, it will strengthen them materially, 
and they will ultimately break all the stronger 
for it; but with this species we must, to a cer- 
tain extent, let it have its own way, and to dry 
it when it is inclined to grow is only to court 
failure. Another thing we must let it have its 
own way in isits manner of growth, apparently 
upside down, as any attempt to grow it upright 
can have none but unsatisfactory results, the 
inverted position being a wise precaution of 
Nature against accumulation of water on the 
young growths. The strongest-growing, gross- 
feeding Orchids, such as Cymbidiums Lowi- 
anum and giganteum, Phaius grandifolius, 
and Peristeria elata, may, if in good health 
and growing freely, be assisted with a little 
manure-water made from Peruvian guano, 
diluted till it is about the colour of very pale 
brandy, always giving it when the compost is 
moist, as otherwise it will prove more harmful 
than beneficial. Keep asharp look-out at night 
for slugs, small snails, and woodlice, as these 
are all apt to feed on the young growing shoots, 
and frequently do a deal of mischief among the 
spikes of flower. A toad isa great friend to the 
Orchid-grower, devouring insects wholesale, and 
so are the little green French frogs, which climb 
in and out among the plants, and, being light, 
cannot do any mischief. H, Ricwarbs. 


Epidendrum vitellinum.—This is a 
gem amongst coolhouse Orchids, and one which 
no amateur’s collection should be without, the 
bright orange-red of the sepals and petals con- 
trasting with the bright yellow of the lip. It 
is of the easiest culture, thriving best when 
suspended in the shallow pans now so freely 
used for Orchids. It must not be coddled at 
any season of the year, but always kept in a 
cool, moist, and airy temperature. The blossoms 
are produced on erect racemes from the top of 
the newly-formed pseudo-bulbs, and last up- 
wards of six weeks in the best of condition if 
care is taken not to wet them. The unusual 
colour makes it a charming associate of Odonto- 
gens and other Orchids when in flower.— 

Rk 
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“outside, grouped in a picturesque fashion with Palms and 
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GARDHN WORK." 


Conservatory. 


Some of the hardiest of the stove plants will do in the 
conservatory now. When first introduced keep them at 
the warmest end, and a warm position may be made for 
them by keeping the house a little closer near them. No 
plant which has no decorative value should be kept in the 
conservatory now, <A few well-grown well-bloomed speci- 
mens will be more satisfactory than a lot of leggy things 
crowded. together. It is one of the evils of having badly- 
grown plants that they must be crowded together to hide 
their imperfections. Well-grown Fuchsias are very effec- 
tive now, and if helped with liquid-manure they will 
continue in good condition for a long time. Specimen 
Hydrangeas, both the common variety and Dr. Hogg, are 
very easily grown, and make a great show, Large plants 
of both kinds in tubs are very useful for setting about the 
lawn. Allthat they require is protection during the winter 
in a cool house. Hard-wooded plants will be better outside 
now in some sheltered position, but they must not be 
neglected in the matter of watering and syringing. Where 
the plants are grouped they shade each other a little, but 
if they are isolated, so that the hot sun reaches the pots, 
some protection to the roots should’ be given, especially in 
the case of pot-bound plants. A little Moss heaped around 
the pots of choice specimen Heaths will be beneficial. 
Give liquid-manure to climbers with limited root space. 
The Passion-flowers and other fast-growing roof climbers 
will have a good deal of decorative value now if well cared 
for. The variegated Cobsea scandens isa very useful plant 
for furnishing the roof of either a small or large conserva- 
tory, the growth being so light and elegant. Orchids in 
bloom will keep longer in the genial atmosphere of the 
conservatory than elsewhere. Keep them in a group 
where a thin shade can be placed over them. 


Stove. 


The foliage plants, such as Caladiums, Alocasias, 
Crotons, Pandanus Veitchi, Dracenas, Marantas, Wc., will 
form a pleasing contrast in the conservatory, where the 
choice-flowering things will be gathered together. There 
may, of course, be flowers in the stove, for the Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas, Dipladenias, and other things will be 
coming into bloom now. The Bougainvilleas will be as 
well in the conservatory. Another charming flowering 
plant, the Stephanotis, will be in evidence in the stove, 
and if there are any mealy-bugs in the house the insects 
will be found among its blossoms now. What a relief it 
will be to the grower of stove plants if vaporising with 
nicotine will kil] mealy-bug! I see this virtue is claimed 
by the vaporisers, This horrible insect costs thousands 
of pounds in the aggregate annually only just to keep 
them under a bit, and if vaporising will kill them we 
may all shout Eureka! Move a part of the stock of 
Eucharis Lilies to a cooler house to rest for atime. When 
introduced to the warm house again the flower-spikes will 
start immediately. { once saw a lot of pots of these turned 
outside in the summer, but it did not agree with them, 4s 
they lost most of the foliage, and though the bulbs flowered 
treely the loss of the leaves weakened them so much that 
they were a long time before they recovered tone again. 
These are true evergreens, and must not be dried too 
much or the bulbs suffer. 


Ferns under Glass. 


The Fern-house will be a most interesting feature now. 
Where there are shady, sheltered spots about the grounds 
some of the hardiest of the exotic Ferns may be placed 


other foliage plants, and this will give more room for 
growing on young specimens under glass. . There are 
always new species and varieties being introduced, but 
some of the older Ferns among the Maiden-hairs or 
Adiantums will always be necessary for ~ utting and other 
forms of decoration. No one has too much Adiantum 
cuneatum, The beautiful A. Farleyense is charming for 
cutting, but anyone with a fine specimen will be chary 
about cutting it overmuch. One may pick A. cuneatum 
almost bare of fronds, but after a time it is green again; 
but all Ferns will not stand this treatment. Very little, if 
any, fire-heat will be required in the house now, but a thin 
shade will be necessary, or the hot sun will take the 
beautiful deep green tint out of the foliage. 


Orchard House. 


If the trees in pots are at all crowded remove a few of 
the hardy plants, or any Peach or Nectarine which has 
missed fruiting may be placed outside to give room. 
Ventilate freely. When the air is soft and warm it is 
impossible to admit too much of it, and after a day of free 
ventilation we may safely close at four o’clock and use the 
syringe or hose freely. This little forcing treatment will 
vive a stimulus to the swelling fruit and secure increased 
size, and this treatment will keep out the red-spider. 


Melons in Frames. 


Give a little air early in the morning. A damp, close 
atmosphere, with the sun on the glass, produces canker 
and split fruit, and the soft foliage falls a prey to red- 
spider. 

Cold Frames, 

For Cyclamens, Oinerarias, and Primulas place the 
frames where the midday sun will be excluded. Ventilate 
night and day. Dew over the foliage every afternoon. 


Window Gardening. 

Shift on young Fuchsias. Cuttings of the young shoots 
of new sorts will root now outside in a shady place. Plant 
out Spirwas and keep them supplied with water. Repot 
Palms, if necessary. Aspidistras may be divided or shifted 
into larger pots. Those who raise their own Cinerarias 
and Primulas may sow seeds, but it is often cheaper to 
buy a few young plants, 


Outdoor Garden. 


Outtings or pipings of Pinks will strike now under glass 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 


to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 


results, 


indoors and ‘out, gets a sufficient: and indeed plentiful 
supply of water. In such weather ag we are now enjoying 
evaporation is very active, and it is not an easy matter to 
overwater plants of almost any kind in full growth and 
bloom, especially where the soil is naturally light or 
well drained and dry. The evening and early morning are 
the best times to give water now, though a dash with the 
syringe in the middle of a hot day as well often does a 
world of good to plants under glass, unless, of course, 
they are fully exposed to the sun. Few things, however 
(except Tomatos and Vines), but enjoy a light screen of 
some kind from the direct heat and glare of the sun during 
the middle of the day. Movable blinds are best, but a 
dash of whitewash over the glass will answer nearly all 


is flour and water (not paste), with a little whitening 
added to give body to the mixture. Fuchsias, Gloxinias, 


in light, sandy soil, kept reasonably moist and shaded 
from bright sunshine. Oriental Poppies and Pxonies are 
very bright. Where plenty of colour is required in the 
borders these two fine families should be grown. There is 
an increasing demand for hardy things that will come up 
year after year and not disappoint, and these Poppies and 
Peonies may be strongly recommended. Prepare the land 
well before planting, and then they may remain without 
disturbance for some years. It is true the flowers only 
last a comparatively short time, but there are other things 
which come in succession. The German Iris, at the time 
of writing, are charming, and a good collection in bloom is 
always attractive. We have a bed of some twenty varieties 
on a sloping bank, and I never saw plants flower better. 
They do best on a well-drained site. Weeds must be dealt 
with promptly. 
Phloxes. Beds of Dwarf Cannas must be mulched and 
watered. The old order of Cannas will disappear. Peg 
down Verbenas, Heliotropes, and other plants of trailing 
habit. Mulch and water Pansies. Bud Roses as soon as 
the bark works freely. In dry times a soaking of water will 
always loosen the bark, 


Mulch Hollyhocks and Herbaceous 


Fruit Garden. 


Give Strawberries a soaking of water mixed with some 


stimulant as often as time can be found for the work, In 
the usual order of things this will not be too often. Secure 
the early runners. 
Plums and Apricots on walls. It pays to mulch Goose- 
berries where the soil is dry and porous, and the same may 
be said of all fruit-trees which are bearing freely. This is 
the time to feed Vines, both the inside and outside roots, 
with quick acting stimulants. If mildew appears in a 
Vinery unless very prompt measures are taken it will 
spread rapidly and do serious damage to thecrops. The 
first thing to do after the first white speck appears is to 
make the pipes hot and dress them with thick sulphur 
wash. If the sulphur is mixed with skimmed milk it will 
adhere better, in addition to dressing the pipes. Attack 
the mildew by dressing the affected spots with dry 
sulphur, It may be puffed on to the spot by using one of 
those distributors commonly used for spreading Tobacco 
powder. When mildew enters a Vinery take all the pot 
plants out of the house and make the conditions inside as 
free from stagnation as possible. Pinch the laterals back 
so that the light may stream into the house. Do not keep 
Melons too close. Ventilate all fruit-houses and frames 
early in the morning, 


Thin the growth and the fruit of 


Vegetable Garden. . 
Plant main crops of Celery. The single trench system 


where land is plentiful answers well. Two rows in a pro- 
portionately wide trench also are generally a success, and 
for growing a lot for stewing or soups Celery in beds is 
profitable. The beds may be any length or width, and 
need not be excavated very deep. Plant the rows across 
the beds to facilitate earthing up. 
blanched without earthing up, but in winter the produce 
requires protection from the weather. Some of the best 
Celery I have ever seen was blanched with paper and 
ashes. On damp soils the trenches need not be deep. For 
late use plant on the surface, blanch with paper, and before 
frost sets in fill in between the plants with dry tree-leaves, 
which will keep out the frost better than earth. Sow 
galading often now. Mulch between the rows of Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers, and Peas, with manure, if possible; the 
penta will do so much better if this can be done, Early 


Celery may be 


eas and dwarf French Beans may. be planted for the last 


time. Water and mulch Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers. Tomatos must be trained and freed from all 
surplus growth, On warm south walls a little manure 
spread on the roots as a mulch will be beneficial. 


E. HoppAy. 





Work in the Town Garden. 
The great thing now is to see that everything, both 


urposes at a very small cost. The best thing of this kind 


Begonias of all kinds, Streptocarpus, &c., must be shaded 
from hot sun, and even ‘‘Geraniums” and so forth like a 
little protection now. Window-boxes should have a good 
shower overhead night and morning, even if water is not 
required at the root. » My fayourite plan of filling boxes is 
to have all plants in 5-inch pots as a rule, and simply 
plunge them in Cocoa-nut-fibre. They can then be 
changed or re-arranged as often as may be necessary or 
desirable, In this way they grow nearly as well as if 
planted out in soil or beds, and if properly supplied with 
liquid-manure, &c., cannot fail to bloom abundantly. Con- 
tinue getting out bedding plants, leaving the more tender 
“carpet” and sub-tropical subjects till last, After plant- 
ing, water in well, scratch up the surface a little, and put 
on a 2-inch or 3-inch mulch of Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, 
orspent Hops. Any of these will greatly tend to check 
evaporation, and by keeping the roots cool and moist will 
save a lot of watering. Beg’ oias of the tuberous class 
need deep rich soil to grow in, and must be kept con- 
stantly moist at the root until they get a good hold of the 
ground, but a mulch, as above, will be found of great 
assistance in this respect. Several of the fibrous-rooted 
Begonias also are very useful as bedding plants, B. 
semperflorens *‘ Vernon ” in particular making a splendid 
bed. I am also planting out the multiflorum varieties 
(double) to a considerable extent this season ; the flowers 
are not large, but are very freely produced, and the habit 
is remarkably dwarf and compact. These, however, I 
cannot recommend for very smoky places. B.O.R 
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THH COMING WEEK’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from June 15th 


to June 22nd. 
Shifted on young plants of Bouvardias, winter-flowering 


Begonias, and other young winter-flowering stuff. Potted 
on Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas. These are all in 
cold pits now, freely ventilated, and lightly shaded in the 
middle of the day. Put in cuttings of named laced Pinks. 
Layered Strawberry runners, some in small pots for 
forcing and others on mounds of rich earth for planting in 
the open ground when well established. We always plant 
early and take a crop of fine fruit the first-season. It is 
only a question of early runners and early planting on well- 
prepared land and cleanly, generous culture afterwards. 
Earthed up late Potatos, Cauliflowers, &e. 
Winter Greens, Coleworts, and Leeks. Sowed Green 
Curled Endive and several kinds of Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuce. North borders are made much use of now for 
anything likely to suffer from strong heat. We are also 
using mulch freely. Peas, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces suffer 
in a dry season, and a mulch of manure alongside or 
between the rows is a wonderful help in keeping off 
mildew and filling up the pods of Peas, and keeping Cauli- 
flowers and Lettuces from bolting prematurely. Pricked 
off Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, and other young hardy 
stuff, which are ‘sure to be in demand by-and-bye. 
Mulched Arum Lilies that were planted out a few days ago. 
The mulch will save watering. Shifted on a lot of seed- 
ling Perpetual Carnations. ° ‘ 
blossoms and seedlings ; though some may be inferior 
there isa lot of flowers for cutting. Sowed Parsley and 
Early Horn Carrots for the last time this season. Stopped 
and tied Cucumbers in houses. This is done at least 
once a week, sometimes twice when growth is rapid. 
Shifted Double Petunias into flowering-pots and trained 
out the young stems. Seedlings of the same season make 
very good plants when well cared for. All will not come 
double when seeds fertilised from double flowers are sown, 
but a fair proportion will produce double flowers. It is 
better where one wants a certainty to strike cuttings from 
the best double kinds, but I do not object to the uncertainty 
of seedlings, and some of the singles are very fine. A few 
cuttings of Chrysanthemums have been put in for flower- 
ing later in small pots, and a few more will be inserted 
from time to time as suitable cuttings of special varieties 
can be obtained. These late-struck cuttings, will only be 
allowed to carry one bloom, Planted more Peas and 
Dwarf French Beans. 


Planted 


One always has a lot of 


TT 


CELOSIAS, 


TE old crimson Cockscomb (Celosia‘eristata) is 
too formal to find much favour at the present 
time, yet when full grown it is certainly attrac- 
tive, and has the merit of lasting for a consider- 
able time. 
which are the most effective. 
and yellow varieties are very elegant—that is, 
when a good strain is secured and the plants 
well grown. 


It is the pyramidal. forms of Celosia 
Both the crimson 


It is very difficult to get the 
yellow, and even when a good strain is ‘secured 
it requires some care in saving the ‘seed, other- 
wise it will soon run out. I remember some 
years ago we had a splendid strain of yellow, 
and was very successful with it. ‘This led to 
growing other varieties the following season, 
with the result that the yellow got intercrossed, 
and we quite lost the true strain. For seeding 
from, a plant or two of the best type should 
be selected and kept isolated fromthe main 
stock. Seedlings raised early in February will 
make effective plants by the end of June, and if 
well treated these will last into the autumn. 
If dwarf plants are required, the’ seedlings 
should be grown on a hot-bed' quite close up to 
the glass, and confined to small pots until the 
flower-spikes'show. For making ‘larger plants 
they may be potted on before the flowers show. 
The Celosias succeed best when potted in leaf- 
mould, loam, and cow-manure which has been 
laid up for some time and well dried before 
using it. The plants should’ be potted rather 
loosely and good drainage given.’ A high tem- 
perature and plenty of atmospheric moisture are 
beneficial during the early stages, but after the 
flower-stems are well developed, cooler treat- 
ment will answer. It is necessary that the 
plants should be grown close to the glass and 
fully exposed to the sun. Red-spider is apt to 
be troublesome if the plants are allowed to get 
dry, but when grown on a hot-bed and with 
plenty of moisture this troublesome pest will 
not have a chance of establishing itself until the 
danger of its doing much harm.is past.. When 
grown in 5-inch pots and about 18 inches high, 
the Celosias are very pretty. They may also be 
treated more liberally and grown on in 8-inch 
pots, when they make fine specimens for the 
conservatory. F, H. 


527.—Button-hole flowers.—You: are 
expecting a great deal from your small house. 
The most likely flowers to succeed. with the 
Tomatos are Carnations, especially such varieties 
as La Belle and Mrs.. Framk Watts. . The 
flower-buds on Mrs. F.. Watts will require thin- 
ning out, one to a shoot being allowed. —J. C. C, 
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A COTTAGE IN KENT, 


DRIVING one sunny autumn day through the 
Weald of Kent from Charing to Ashford—a 
country strewn with pretty houses and gardens 
of all degrees—an old house set in flowers was 
seen to the left just after passing the pretty 
village of Charing and the big woods above it, 
We turned from the main road, and, gazing 
over the little garden wall, were soon asked in 
to see the pretty little Oak-panelled house, and 
to stroll about the little garden, little more than 
a cottage garden in its simplicity and direct- 
ness. No pretentious plan to consider; only 
the yellow Sunflowers of the season massed in 
their own way and running about inside the 
little wall, and by their profusion giving a unity 
as well as richness of colour. We took no 
notes of the contents of the garden, and there 
were few to take. The lesson of these little 
gardens, that are so pretty, and, in fact, pictures, 
is that one can get good effects from simple 
materials. The absence of complexity and pre- 
tence, of course, aids this very much. Many 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


is parching. If the growth of the leaves is in 
any way checked, the flower-spikes will be 
wanting in strength. About the first week in 
September lift carefully, and pot in rather 
light soil, placing in a frame and keeping rather 
close till new roots are made. This treatment 
will give a nice lot of bloom through the late 
autumn and early winter months. —Byr.err. 





THE AFRICAN HEMP (SPARMANNIA 
AFRICANA.) 





that now under consideration is one 


these. 


























things are not needed for good effect, and very 
often we see gardens in which people are proud to 
store numbers of plants, but which are not 
artistic because too much cut up into dots, 
There is no reason why the garden should not 
be richly stored and artistic too, but that is the 
rarest thing of all to see. The most precious 
thing in a garden is a beautiful house, and this 
shown here, with its pretty, brown-tiled roof 
and Oak-timbered walls, is an example of many 
in Kent and neighbouring counties which have 
braved several hundred winters. 





537.—Schizostylis coccinea.—‘M. W.” 
must give this generous treatment or the 
results will be disappointing. No time should 
be lost in planting outin good soil. Pot culture 
during the summer months is not satisfactory, 
the best plan being to set the plants out in well 
enriched ground where they do not get the sun 
during the hottest hours of the day. Red-spider 
is apt to play havoc with the foliage, and this 
must be kept off by frequent waterings in dry 
weather, and thorough washings with the 
syringe two or three times a week when the air 


THERE are some plants concerning which it is 
difficult to assign a reason why they are not 
more extensively cultivated in our gardens, vee 
) 
I first grew the plant very many years 
ago, and was impressed with its utility as a 
decorative conservatory subject for winter and 
early spring flowering. For high houses, to 
intermix with Camellias or tall. fine-foliaged 
plants, it is admirably adapted, the better form 
to adopt under these circumstances being that 
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June onwards. After flowering the follow- 
ing winter and spring the plants should be 
slightly rested ; then by the end of May they 
can be stood outside again. Having obtained 
heads of sufficient size, the plants may be pruned 
every spring and be stood outside in May, 
being kept dry at the roots for atime. The 
treatment afterwards is almost similar to that 
of a Fuchsia, with less need of repotting when 
pots of from 12 inches to 15 inches diameter 
have been in use; then once in two years will 
be ample by giving slight reductions each time. 


When the plants are growing freely they may 
be fed occasionally with either liquid-manure or 
an artificial compound in a dry state. When 
well cared for the plants will last for years in 
good condition, the Sparmannia not being in 
any way a difficult plant to cultivate well. 
As the stem is being developed, it is better to 
keep it quite erect by means of a stick, other- 
wise there is a disposition to grow on one side. 
Cuttings strike freely enough ina little warmth, 
but not in too much moisture, the better way 

































































Front view of a cottage and garden near Charing, Kent. 


of standards with clear stems of 5 feet or 6 feet. 
In this way the flowers are seen to much better 
advantage than upon dwarf plants by reason of 
the drooping character of each individual flower, 
the stamens of which form a most conspicuous 
part of its beauty. I prefer standards also be- 
cause they permit of other plants being arranged 
A good size of head to 
adopt for a standard would be one of about 
2 feet 6 inches in diameter, and this may be had 
in three years, or at the most four from a 
The best time to make a start with 
fresh plants is early in the spring, for by so 
doing it is possible to gain the full length of the 
stem the first season, no side shoots being 


close up to the stems. 


cutting. 


permitted meanwhile. As soon as established, 
warmth hitherto given them to a cool green- 
house, where they should be kept 
all the summer. 
height they should be permitted to carry 
what flowers they may produce. The guc- 
ceeding season should be devoted to forming 
a well-balanced head, the plants being stood 
out-of-doors during the warmest months from 





these young plants should be removed from the 


growing 
When they attain the desired 








being to put them singly into small pots. Good 
turfy loam and fibrous peat in about equal parts 
with silver sand added form a good compost. 
The potting should always be done firmly and 
well, otherwise it may have to be repeated 
oftener than is desirable. My practice has been 
for years to stand the plants during the summer 
in the full blaze of the sun; the growth thus 
made is much harder, the foliage being smaller 
in a marked degree. The leaves upon young 
plants assume quite large dimensions ; this does 
not so much matter, but when a large, dense 
head has to be reckoned with it is of more im- 
portance to have them smaller. The treatment 
of bush plants would accord with that for stan- 
dards save in the matter of stem, but it would 
not be desirable to permit them to attain to any 
undue size. In either case this can be regulated 
by the annual pruning, which need not be done 
in any half-hearted manner, 


The season of flowering under the resting and 
ripening process that has been advocated in 
conjunction with the pruning will be somewhat 
altered. The plants in my case used to begin 
to make a good show in December, continuing 
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onwards until May. ‘The flowers are not of 


great service in a cut state, as they close too | 


soon, but for the one night or day they could | 
be used with good effect. Insects I have not | 


found troublesome in any way; mealy-bug 
might be so, also red-spider, the remedies 


for both having been repeated so many times. | 
The double form of Sparmannia africana is a 


very pretty one, being also better calculated for 
cutting ; provided it flowers as freely as the 
type it should be a welcome addition to cool 
greenhouse or conservatory plants. H. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AN EDGING OF PINKS. 


In GARDENING, May 18, we gave an illustration 
of a seedling Pink named Purity, and an article 
dealing generally with this delightful flower, 
both in its white and laced forms. We now 
draw attention to its beauty as an edging. The 
engraving shows an edging of the ‘‘ common” 
Pink planted on each side of an ordinary 
kitchen path. The plant grows almost like a 
weed in a light soil, and small pieces put in late 
in the year root with the utmost ease. In 
winter the grey leaves of the Pink present a 
gay and cheerful appearance, and make a fine 
edging, far better than Grass or Box, and with 
the advantage of a brilliant flowering time, such 
as is shown in the picture. What a pity it 





| there was a very pretty pale coloured form 
which I presume is identical with that which 
has been distributed under the name of pallidi- 
flora.—J. C. B. 





CONTINUOUS BLOOMING HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


GaAILLARDIAS. — These are perfectly hardy, 
except, perhaps, on ill-drained moisture-holding 
soils, and of so vigorous a nature, that they soon 
grow into large clumps capable of yielding 
individually hundreds of blooms during the 
season, A bed of Gaillardias when in full bloom 
is really gorgeous, and large specimens in the 
herbaceous border have a fine ettect. 

IcrLAND Poppies are among the best of con- 
tinuous blooming hardy flowers. I find, how- 
ever, that two sets of plants are required to have 
a good supply of bloom all through the summer. 
The earliest and finest flowers come from plants 
that have been raised the previous spring, put 
into good ground, and given a fair amount of 
space for development. The first crop of flowers 
from them is very fine in size and colour. These 
plants willin a general way more or less exhaust 
themselves by August, so that if a good supply 
of cut bloom is required it is well to sow in July 
and put the young plants out in the following 
March. I make several sowings in the course 
of the season, and so make sure of a good supply 
of bloom. In a time of heat and drought 
Iceland Poppies are valuable, also for very light 





we have. 


will continue in bloom for several months. From 
a score of good sized specimens I could cut an 


abundance of bloom last season from the begin- 


ning of July till the end of October. What 


brings Everlasting Peas to a standstill in their 
blooming season is allowing seedpods to form. 


As soon as the flowers set, the shoots bearing 


them cease to extend, but if they are constantly 


picked off the moment they fade, bud-formation 


will continue for a long time. One never need 


hesitate about gathering freely, as the more 
bloom is taken from the plants the more will 


come. For giving a supply of flowers for 
cutting, I doubt if there is anything more 
profitable than the pink and white Everlasting 


Peas. 

PorENTILLAS,—These do not appear to be so 
much grown as was the case a few years ago. 
One may, indeed, go through a dozen gardens 
without seeing a single plant. All the varieties, 
including single, double, and semi-double, are 
very showy and give a long succession of bloom. 
That named multiflora is really a fine thing, 
and colorata has, so far as I am aware, no 


counterpart in colour among flowers hardy or 


tender. These Potentillas will thrive in poor 


soil where in dry seasons it is difficult to get a 


floral display. Some things much more largely 
grown have not half their worth. 

DovsLe Waite Campion (Lychnis vespertina 
fi.-pl.) is one of the most valuable hardy flowers 
The pure white, perfectly double 
flowers are good for many purposes, and are 









produced continuously for several months. Not 
being so easily propagated as most hardy 
flowers, it is not so largely grown as would 
otherwise probably be the case. It appears to 
thrive best in a warm, well-drained, loamy soil. 








528.—Iris stylosa and I. arenaria.— 
You had better place the pans of Iris stylosa in 
a partially shady place, and allow them to 
remain there all the summer. Those which did 
not flower had better remain fully exposed to 
the sun and be well attended to with regard to 





water. It is not likely that they got too wet last 








year, the most likely cause of their not 
flowering being that the bulbs did not get 









sufficiently matured through being kept too 


























much in the shade.—J. C. C. 





A border 0: the common White Pink. 


seems that so lovely a flower, so perfect in 
habit, in beauty, and in odour, should be known 
by the distinction ‘‘common.” <A Pink may be 
worn by a queen, and be in keeping with robes 
of the highest state, or it may adorn the breast 
of a beggar. But wherever it is, no denizen of 
our hot-houses can matchit. Happily, it is the 
common things of this life, which, as a great 
writer has said, are the most beautiful—the air, 
water-clouds, the Grass, our forest trees, our 
Primroses, our Daisies, our Pinks, the very 
flowers of perfection, as Shakespeare calls them. 
Now is the height of Pinktide, and we can once 
more enjoy the delicious spicy smell and the 
pure white of the tasselled flower. 


Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis).—It is when 
one sees some hundreds of plants of this Gen- 
tian in full bloom that one is able to fully 
realise its decorative value. In Mr. G. F. 
Wilson’s Oakwood garden there is a row of 
plants 120 yards long in robust health and well 
set with bloom. The effect produced by this 
row of Gentian is very fine. In other parts of 
the garden it is growing in masses, and it is 
evident that the soil and atmospheric conditions 
are very favourable toits welfare. I noted that 
around each plant stones are party embedded 
in the earth, and these undoubtedly are helpful 
in retaining moisture in the summer and pre- 
serving the soil in a fine sweet condition. A 
great portion of the plants at Oakwood are 
seedlings and the flowers exhibit some diversity 
of colour. In a small lot of collected plants 


















A note on Clematis.—Amongst a collec- 
tion of Clematis that I saw lately the following 
attracted my attention as being very beautiful. 
A splendid clear white variety is Mrs. George 
Jackman. It has large star-like flowers with 
dull brown centre. Another pure white was 
called Mrs. Quilter, which has a dull purple 
centre. Of the blue varieties the Beauty of 
Surrey was handsome. The bright blue flowers 
are medium in size and relieved in the centre by 
an almost black ray, so to speak. Another 


soils, especially where gravel comes near the 
surface. 

Turrep Panstes.—Thrifty young plants put 
out in March in fairly rich ground will give 
a nice display of bloom all through the summer 
months. All that they need is a good soaking 
occasionally if the weather should be very dry 
in July and August, also keeping seed-pods from 
forming. Treated in this way, such varieties as 
King of the Yellows, Countess of Wharncliffe, 
and Tory are as useful and effective through the 
summer months as many of the less easily 
managed and more expensive tender bedding 
plants. For early blooming the plants are best 
put out in autumn or in November at the latest, 
so that they get well hold of the ground by the 
time they start into growth. They will then 
make a brave show, when their bright tints are 
very welcome, remaining effective until mid- 
July, after which time they cannot be relied on 
to bloom with much freedom. The grower of 
Tufted Pansies will, therefore, have to be guided 
in his arrangements by the time of year at which 
he requires to secure a full display of bloom. 
On very light soils, especially in the south 
of England, a mulch of rotten manure is helpfnl 
in retaining moisture and keeping the roots cool 
in a parching time. 

EveRLAstinG Peas.—The common pink Ever- 
lasting Pea and its white varieties will, when 
well established, remain in bloom for several 
months. In very poor soil or when crowded by 
vigorous habited things they soon pass out of 
bloom, but if allowed ample space and some 
manure is dug in round them every winter they 








brilliant blue kind is Lord Derby, which is not - 


quite so star-shaped as the Beauty of Surrey, 


and is rather larger. Amongst the many forms 
of Clematis considerable weeding out is wanted 
of dull, uninteresting, and objectionable colours. 


A note on the German Flags (Iris).— 
Some of these beautiful flowers have very dingy 
colours, but a few notes on the more brilliant 
ones will, I think, be found useful. One of the 
best is Exquisite, which has pale yellow stan- 
dards and deep lilac-coloured falls, with delicate 
lines of white. The base of the fall is set off by 
a line of brilliant orange. Another, which is 
quite a change to the one just mentioned, is 
Edina, which has pale blue standards, with rich 
dark blue falls, yellow at the base, and reticu- 
lated with white. An exceedingly handsome 
Flag is variegata Minica, with bright yellow 
standards, deep reddish-brown falls, and lines 
of cream colour. Pallida is superb, as allshould 
know, and Walner is a good variety, deeper 
in colour, Thestandards and falls are purplish- 
blue, the white lines at the base of fall adding 
to its beauty. The Dalmatian Iris (I. dalmatica) 
is rather lighter, and pale yellow at the base. 
Jacquiniana has old-gold standards, shading into 
dull purple at the edges, and rich, velvety, 
reddish-purple falls, old-gold at the base. _Har- 
rison Weir has rather a brighter purple tinge, 
of a pretty lilac-blue, shading into white ; deep 
yellow at base of falls. Very fine is Darius, 


with rich golden standards, and violet falls 
edged with cream ; deep orange at base. Fla- 
vescens is worth a note, this having pale yellow 
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standards, and deep yellow falls, with black 
lines, Victorine is a handsome kind, deep 
purple falls, and standards white, touched with 
purple shade, Queen of May is of a charming 
rosy-lilac shade, Celeste, a lovely blue, a splen- 
did Iris in growth and bloom and Mme, 
Chereau, which is the great market kind ; the 
flowers white, feathered with lilac. Nor must 
we forget the ordinary Blue Flag, which is so 
rich and charming in colour and so strong in 
growth. It makes a splendid mass, and it is in 
masses or groups that one gets the true beauty 
of these Ivises,. There is a long list of kinds, 
but one only wants a few of those of rich, decided 
shade.— F. 


A BEAUTIFUL ROCK GARDEN. 


THE engraving shows part of a beautiful rock 
garden in Essex, that of Miss Willmott, Warley 
Place, Great Warley. Occasionally, as our 
readers know, we give illustrations of plants in 
this beautiful place, and the Campanula (Bell- 
flower), illustrated on p. 213, is also from a 
photograph sent by Miss Willmott. It is sur- 
prising how so many beautiful alpine plants can 
be grown in the plains of England away from 
mountain influences of every kind. The stones 
of this rock garden are not artificial, but were 
brought from Derbyshire, and are arranged in 
a simpler and more artistic way than has been 
the rule. All kinds of alpine flowers thrive, 
comforted by stone from drought, and in little 
masses, not leaving much room for the heat to 
penetrate. It is generally much better to follow 





secured from those raisers who have made a | 
reputation for this speciality, readers can be | 
supplied with those kinds which are known as | 
the ‘‘ erect” type, and which produce blossoms 
on strong footstalks, The advantages of this 


| Strain is, that staking with wooden sticks, &c., 


is quite unnecessary, as the flower-stalks are of 
sufficient strength to support the flowers alone. 
Again, the Tuberous-rooted Begonia has many 
advantages over the old Zonal Pelargonium for 
bedding. In the case of the former, tubers may 
now be purchased at the usual prices paid for 
the latter, and the tubers. will last for some 
years, costing nothing to keep in good condition 
throughout the winter. In the latter case, the 
flowering period is comparatively short, as after 
a few weeks of rapid growth usually experienced 
out in the open border or bed, the growth 
becomes still stronger, and the blossoms fewer. 
There is far less trouble with the. bedding 
Tuberous Begonias than the Pelargonium. At 
this time, too, several florists who have given 
special attention to the subject under notice 
make a rule to dispose of boxes of seedlings, and 
as these contain about two dozen in each box, 
and are offered at a very low cost, those 
interested would find it a good and an eco- 
nomical plan to make a purchase of this descrip- 
tion. 

The writer has known many instances where 
one plant alone of a boxful purchased in 
this way was worth considerably more than 
the sum paid for the whole. The single 
varieties are best suited for bedding, as the 





blossoms are produced very freely, and 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SOME FINE HERBACEOUS PALONIES. 


None of the newer herbaceous Ponies surpass 
in, rich beauty the, old double crimson and the 
double blush, both.kinds that when grouped in 
bold masses give decided colour to the garden, 
far more so than those with perhaps more 
refined shades. Before all others these two 
favourites should be grown, the flowers when 
cut to fill a large bowl being.as delightful as in 
the garden. It is seldom that one sees a good 
group or selection of 

SINGLE PmontkEs, which are quite as striking 
in their way as the showier and heavier double 
forms. P, albiflora, or P. edulis, as it is also 
sometimes called, is a lovely Peony, delicate in 
shade, and very distinct. with its large white or 
pink-tinted flowers. A colony of this in the 
Grass is charming, and unless variety is greatly 
needed its several forms are not required. 
Celestial, purpurea, and rosea are all distinct, 
but there are other species worth mention, 
P. anomala, with its deeply lobed leafage and 
bright crimson flowers, is of note; also the 
showy P. anemoneflora, a variety of vigorous and 
even growth, and very free flowering. Its flowers 
are of a rose-crimson shade, set off by narrow 
golden-yellow anthers. P, officinalis and the 
dwarfer variety lobata, with its numerous and 
narrower leaf segments, P. peregrina, and P. 
tenuifolia are also worth growing. The single 
varieties are for the most part earlier than the 
doubles, and thus with, judicious selection 








the example of haying natural stone than make 
masses of artificial rock, which is seldom so good 
in colour, and certainly not so good for the 
alpine plants’ health, 


Here: we see some of the good effects of 
grouping-alpine plants—that is to say, by plant- 
ing a dozen or more of one sort, which gives us 
the full expression of the plant, as we see it on 
its native rocks—for example, the little Cobweb 
Houseleeks, which look much better in natural 
groups thanin mere dots. Besides, the presence 
of such groups prevents the coarser plants 
having chances they too often have of shading 
and destroying dwarf alpine flowers. The full 
exposure to the sun and air of such little groups 
is also a gain, and there is not the slightest fear 
of our ordinary sun injuring them if the whole of 
the surface between the little plants is paved 
with small bits of stone, 





TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS AS 
BEDDING PLANTS. 


Tx Tuberous-rooted Begonias will produce a 
des ger display if proper attention be given to 
them. Many growers make a mistake in plant- 
ing in a mixed border, and in this way their 
beauty is not properly seen. The most satis- 
factory arrangement is to plant them in beds 
devoted entirely to the purpose, as in this way 
a brighter, richer, and more pleasing effect is 
got. All kinds of colours may be obtained. 
The foliage of many of the plants is in itself 
pleasing, the shape of the leaves being much 
varied, also the colour and size, If the plants be 











Part of the beautiful rock garden at Warley Place, Essex. 


the colours are striking, too. In dull and 
wet’ seasons, when other subjects have 
given few flowers, the Begonia has flowered most 
freely, and has been the admiration of all. 
Before planting out care must be taken to see 
that the plants are properly hardened off, 
and for this reason they should be kept in 
cold frames preparatory to being placed out-of- 
doors. 

The frame-light may be entirely removed 
during the last week, and the bed well dug, a 
good quantity of well-rotten manure being 
worked in. If the soil be heavy in texture some 
material, such as leaf-mould, with the addition 
of coarse sand, will assist considerably in ren- 
dering the soil light and friable. Later on in 
the season the plants will derive much benefit 
from a mulching of rotten manure and leaf- 
mould, passed through a coarse sieve. Give 
water in the evening during the hot weather, 
taking care that each plant has sufficient. 
Water overhead occasionally with a fine-rosed 
can after a very hot day, but this must be done 
when the sun has gone down. If these simple 
details be carried out, and the spent ‘blossoms 
continually picked off, the plants will continue 
to flower until the frost cuts them down late in 
the, autumn, and when this takes place the 
tubers must be taken up without delay. 

- After carefully drying them off, store them 
away in a cool room or cellar, where there is no 
chance of the frost reaching them, and in the 
spring of the succeeding year they will be found 
in good condition. They should readily start 
into growth again, if assisted with a little 
bottom-heat, D. B. CRANE, 





| to withstand storms of wind or rain. 





Pzony-time extends over a fairly long season. 
Both P. tenuifolia and its double variety are 
very beautiful in flower and foliage, the deep 
crimson colour in bold relief to the feathery 
Fern-like leafage. In every garden, whether 
large or small, one or the other, or both, should 
be represented, the plants showing to advantage 
grouped on the turf, in a shady nook, or by the 
sides of drives, where they light up the surround- 
ings with rich colour, We hope to see more 
use made of the single Ponies, especially the 
tenuifolia type. With this graceful kind, the 
double crimson and blush, and a few others, 
anemoneflora, for example, one has got really 
the cream of the race for colour, effect, and 
vigour. 

It is a mistake to select varieties indiscrimin- 
ately at exhibitions unless we know their habit 
and effect when in the open. Many apparently 
very charming things under the cool light of a 
tent are far from satisfactory in the open. One 
cannot be too careful in the matter of selection 
of shades of colour in the Ponies. There is a 
preponderance of magenta, purple, and purple- 
rose, approaching to mauve, not desirable, 
simply because so dead and uninteresting. It 
is self colours, decided, rich, and pleasing, that 
should be considered, selecting flowers of bold 
form, not merely attractive for their curious 
Anemone-like shape. I have noticed, too, that 
the very large blooms are unsatisfactory, as they 
are quickly beaten down by heavy rains, which 
do not affect in the same degree those of smaller 
dimensions. The flowers of not a few of the 


later acquisitions are of huge size, quite unable 
Another 
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point is the great similarity that exists between 
certain varieties. Some differ from one another 
merely in shade, not sufficient to call for a 
distinct name, this being especially the case 
amongst those flowers of rose tones. 

Amongst the lighter-coloured flowers, very 
beautiful are the following: Candidissima, a 
delightful Pony, the colour white and delicate 
primrose, a pleasing contrast; carnea elegans, 
with very large flowers, but a thoroughly good 
Peony, delicate blush in shade, and very effec- 
tive. Faust, Lucréce, rose, with creamy-white 
centre, and Mme. Calot are a good trio. The 
last of the three is of a blush shade, and the 
flowers are very sweetly scented, possessing quite 
a Rose fragrance. Nivea plenissima, pure white, 
and prolifera alba are well known, the last men- 
tioned possessing very broad guard florets, 
white, touched with blush, the centre petals at 
first sulphur, which passes with age to pure 
white. Virginie is one of the most beautiful of 
the more tender-coloured Ponies, and a good 
word must be said for Whitleyi, a very handsome 
variety. It is, perhaps, the 
finest in its class, the plant ex- 
ceedingly free in growth Tand 
bloom, the flowers when first 
expanding having a tinge of sul- 
phur, which passes away, leaving 
the petals quite pure. In other 
sections, ara fine are lilacina 
elegans and Modeste, the guard 
florets purplish-pink and the 
centre rich rose. 

The Peony is a very accom- 
modating plant, and succeeds 
well even in smoky suburbs 
within a very few miles of the 
metropolis. The great point is 
to thoroughly prepare the soil 
at the commencement, liberally 
trenching and manuring it. 
After planting mulch the surface. 
In dry weather abundance of 
water is necessary. 


DAISY-TREES (OLEARIAS). 


Most of the kinds of Olearia in 
cultivation are natives of New 
Zealand. But amongst the Aus- 
tralian species there are many 
beautiful shrubs which would 
pay for their introduction. In- 
deed, O. insignis is exceptional 
amongst the New Zealand kinds, 
but resembles some found in 
Australia. Inthe latter country 
there are species with large 
flowers in which the ray florets 
are blue. The genus is very 
closely related to Aster, which is 
so extensive in the northern hemi- 
sphere, especially in America. 
Eurybia is synonymous. 

The species already in culti- 
vation are really useful and hand- 
some shrubs, easily cultivated, 
evergreen, very free-flowering, 
and of good habit. The only 
drawback is their not proving 
hardy, except in warm localities. 
Still, there are a great many 
gardens where they will grow 
and thrive perfectly, and there is also the chance 
that in time most of the kinds will get acclima- 
tised sufficiently to bear an ordinary English 
winter. Besides, some of them, as, for instance, 
O. insignis, are good greenhouse plants. 


O, INSIGNIs is the most remarkable species 
yet introduced. The flowers are on erect 
peduncles, as thick as a goose-quill, and from 
6 inches to 9 inches long. The yellow flower- 
heads are a little over 2 inches across, and 
remain fresh on the plant for about six weeks. 
This plant is one of the most interesting and 
prettiest of the Composites which are found in 
Australia and New Zealand. Itis a native of 
Middle Island, in New Zealand, where it is said 
to grow on the driest rocks, 


O. pENTATA is cultivated in the Scilly Isles 
and other favourable localities, where it forms 
a large bush. The flowers are over 1 inch across 
and numerous, in terminal racemes ; the ray 
florets number about twenty, each half an inch 
long, curved upwards, and forming a saucer-like 
head ; they are white, tinted with rose, the disc 








being bright yellow. This is a most beautiful 
flowering shrub and would probably thrive in 
the south of England in sheltered situations. 

O. GuNNIANA (see cut) is quite hardy in the 
south of England. Against a sunny wall it 
ought to do in almost any part of England. It 
forms a bush, with small, toothed, green leaves, 
the under surface and other parts of the plant 
covered with white, felt-like tomentum. The 
flowers (as shown in the illustration), and which 
appear with those of the Hawthorn, are very 
abundant, clothing the branches with a mass of 
white Daisy-like blooms, which are borne singly 
on the ends of hundreds of tiny branches on 
the upper part of the large branches, and they 
are 1 inch across, with about a dozen ray florets, 
which are half an inch long and white, the disc 


| being yellow. This species is also a good green- 


house plant. It is a native of Tasmania. 

O. Haast1.—Whether grown as a pot plant or 
against a wall or in the open border, or even as 
a specimen on lawns, this shrub almost invari- 
ably gives satisfaction. It is hardy in most 





Our Reapers’ InLustRaTions: Olearia (Eurybia) Gunoniana. From a photograph. 


parts of England, growing to a large size in the 
more favoured localities. It has been recom- 
mended as a suitable plant for sea-side gardens 
by several who have tried and proved it. If 
planted in large groups it has a good effect when 
covered with its thousands of Aster-like flowers, 
and even out of bloom it is attractive. In New 
Zealand, where it is found at altitudes of about 
4,000 feet, it grows intoa small shrubby tree. 
Here, however, it forms a compact bush, not 
unlike a Box-plant. The leaves are oval, 
leathery, shining green above, white beneath, 
where they are covered with felt-like hairs, as 
also are the stems. The flowers are very 
numerous, in terminal corymbs, the ray florets 
quarter of an inch long, white, the disc yellow. 
The plants usually bloom in August and remain 
in perfection several weeks. 


O. MacRoponTA.—This was introduced from 
New Zealand. It is the O. dentata of the New 
Zealand Flora, there being another dentata, the 
true one, native of Australia, and described 
above. The plant has large, silver-green, Holly- 
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like foliage and dense heads of whitish flowers. 
When fully grown it attains a height of 20 feet, 
the stem 24 feet in diameter at the base, the 
branches stout, and forming with the leaves a 
round, somewhat flattened top, which is hidden 
by the dense heads of white flowers developed 
in the month of August. The foliage smells 
agreeably of musk. 

O. RAMULOSA isa handsome little shrub which 
has been in cultivation about twenty years 
under the name of Eurybia ramulosa. The 
flowers are very numerous on long, curving 
branches, forming elegant sprays of pretty, 
starry blossoms ; each one is small, but they are 
go abundant and prettily arranged that the 
effect of a well-grown plant when in flower in 
September or October is charming. The species 
is a native of Tasmania, New South Wales, &e. 

O. sTELLULATA was one of the first species 
introduced into England. It grows toa height 
of about 5 feet ; the leaves vary in length from 
half an inch to 2 inches, the upper surface green, 
the rest of the plant covered with a rusty 
tomentum. Flowers in leafy pani- 
cles, which are long and very 
graceful in form; each flower is 
small, Daisy-like, pure white, 
with about a dozen ray florets. 
When grown against a wall this 
species flowers very freely in June 
and July. Itis a native of Tas- 
mania and New South Wales. 
There are several varieties of it 
described by botanists. 

There are other kinds, as O. 
ilicifolia, O. myrsinoides, O. 
corymbosa, and O. gummosa, but 
these are less important than 
those described above. 





THE MEXICAN ORANGE- 
FLOWER (CHOISYA TER- 
NATA). 


WueEn writing the note on this 
shrub, referred to by ‘‘S. D. F.” 
and ‘‘ Byfleet ” (page 187), I had 
no wish to discourage anyone 
from planting this beautiful plant 
in all sorts of positions, but 
merely to point out its value for 
covering the back walls of cold 
houses, corridors, &c. ‘8. D.F.,” 
writing from Torquay, is decided- 
ly in a more favoured part of the 
kingdom than we in Hampshire, 
where, without a vestige of snow, 
vegetation suffered terribly in 
February, and the difficulty with 
florists for many weeks was to 
get any sort of green foliage to 
mix with their flowers, or form 
groundwork for wreaths, &c. 
The very hardiest shrubs were 
spoilt, so that we were compelled 
to utilise the Choisya foliage for 
many purposes. Unfortunately, 
I do not know of asingle plant in 
this locality growing in the open, 
but I am at present planting a 
good many young ones outas wall 
shrubs, and feel quite certain 
that as far as the effects of 
frost is concerned, they will be 
safe if some slight covering, such asa mat, is 
placed over them to break the force of the wind, 
which in this locality is far more destructive 
than the actual frost. It was a new experience 
to find such hardy plants as Berberis Aquifolium, 
Evergreen Oaks, and a host of Conifers in 
nurseries looking just as if they had been 
scalded. Happily, many of them are pushing 
out fresh growth again, but it will take some 
time for these so-called hardy shrubs to get over 
the past winter. J. Groom, Gosport. 





329. — Double-flowering Cherry. — 
This Cherry is increased by grafting it on 
another stock. As it is very generally grown 
it does not seem worth the time and trouble of 
a ‘‘Lady Gardener” attempting to increase it 
in any way, as ly the time a suitable stock is 
obtained and the grafting completed the cost 
would be nearly as much asa young tree. If 
you could secure some young growth in the 
spring from your tree, a nurseryman would raise 
plants for you if you wished. —J. C. C. 
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| ALPINE BELLFLOWERS (CAMPANULAS). 


Tue number of these charming Bellflowers 
known to botanists exceeds 230, and these are 
distributed chiefly over the Northern Hemis- 
phere, the Mediterranean region, &c. What 


| would the rockery be without Bellflowers, the 


| most beautiful and interesting of all summer- 
| flowering alpines? They are by far the most 


attractive and beautiful of our dwarf rock 
plants; the majority of them bloom at a time 
when plants of this class are most needed, and 
with care and a little attention their flowering 
season might be carried well into the autumn. 
Many of the Campanulas are, however, so easily 
managed, that a liberal selection for every 
rockery great or small should be made. As 
regards soil, plenty of vegetable matter is 
always desirable, and in the case of those with 
running underground stems, a liberal admixture 
of grit or broken granite will be found bene- 
ficial. Division of the tufts, cuttings, and seeds 
are ready means of increasing them, and the 
species from high altitudes should always be pro- 
tected in winter, and if possible spare plants 
kept in the cold frame in case of accidents. 

C, ABIETINA.—A unique and charming species 
from the Transylvanian Alps. It is a perennial 
instead of an annual, and on this account will be 
found a most useful addition to the rock garden. 
The leaves are pale yellowish-green. The 
flower-stems, slender oat about a foot high, bear 
abundance of lovely reddish-violet flowers with 
a greyish white throat. It thrives best in a 
sunny spot, and may be readily increased by 
division. It blooms all through the summer 
months. 


C. ALLIonI.—Although repeatedly introduced 
into this country in quantity, and at times 
grown successfully, this is comparatively rare 
in gardens, It is the loveliest of all the alpine 
Beliflowers, and has baffled some of our best 
growers. It is said to require full exposure to 
the sun, and a soil composed of peat, loam and 
sand, with pieces of flint. This soil should be 
firmly stuffed into the chinks between rock or 
large boulders, and here this charming Bell- 
flower may be expected to thrive. It increases, 
however, rapidly by runners, which should 
never by any means be checked. So long as 
they can travel in congenial soil the plant. will 
thrive, but as soon as this is exhausted, the 
plant will soon wear out. It forms dense tufts 
an inch or so high, the leaves narrow and blunt. 
The flowers are large, bell-shaped, violet-blue, 
opening in July and early August. It is a 
native of Piedmont, &c., and may be increased 
by cuttings. 

C. ALPINA is a curious dwarf species, which 
rarely exceeds 2 inches or 3 inches in height, 
the stem and leaves are somewhat downy, the 
flowers somewhat large, of a deep blue colour. 
It flowers in April and May, and is most readily 
increased from seeds. 

C. BARBATA is the well-known hairy alpine 
Bellflower so common on all the Swiss passes. 
It is plentiful in all the pasture region of the 
Alps, and is readily distinguished by the long 
projecting hairs of the corolla. It flowers on 
our rockeries in May and June, and sometimes 
again in late autumn, the blooms being arranged 
in erect racemes, bell-shaped, pendent, and 
thickly bearded. Light rich soil suits it best, 
and it should be fully exposed tothe sun during 
summer, It forms a long or tap root, and pre- 
fers deep to shallow soil. 


©. cmsprrosA.—The true plant has a dense 
tufted habit of growth. The flowers, which 
are produced in July, are deep violet-purple 
with numerous prominent ridges running their 
whole length. It is on whole a very distinct 
and showy species, thriving well in a light rich 
soil in sunny spots on the rockery. It is a 
native of Carniola, &c., and may be increased 
by division or seeds. 

©. CARNICA is a species very much in the way 
of ©. pusilla, from which it differs by its much 
longer narrower leaves and larger deeper shaded 
flowers. It thrives on an eastern exposure on 
the rockery, and likes a gritty sandy soil. It 
flowers in May and June, and is a native of 
Transylvania, &c. 

©. cENIs1A.—This is one of the most beautiful 
of the truly alpine species, not, as its name 
would imply, confined to Mount. Cenis,, but 
pretty general throughout the Alps wherever 
slaty rocks are prevalent. It is usually found 





rents wherever the 


rare plants as Juncus alpinus, Gentiana tenella, 


-and white flowers are effective. 
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in sandy places by the edge of the glacial tor- 
round presents a level 
surface, and is invariably accompanied by such 


&e. ©. cenisia is peculiarly adapted for the 
rovkery, where it should be grown ina peaty 
soil, with which granite chips and fragments of 
slate have been freely mixed. It should be 
fully exposed to the sun’s rays and protected 
from excessive moisture in winter. It forms 
dense tufts of small hairy leaves surmounted by 
numerous lilac-purple flowers, which continue 
from Juneto August. It is readily increased by 
division. 

C. excisA.—One of the most interesting of 
the Alpine Bellflowers, and one of the easiest to 
cultivate. It is sparingly distributed in a wild 
state, there being only three localities in 
Switzerland where it is found in any quantity, 
one of the best being the Simplon pass at nearly 
8,000 feet above sea level. Itis found chiefly in 
the low dry stone walls skirting the road, where 
it may be seen bursting out of every crevice, the 
wiry stems laden with their curious tubular, 
bell-shaped flowers, between each of the lobes 
of which will be found a small hole resembling 
a punched tram-ticket. We have established 
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Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: Dwarf White Bellflower 
(Campanula pusilla) in a cleft in the rock garden. 
Engraved for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from a_phote- 
graph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Essex. 


large patches of this species in gritty soil, and 
after planting laying a largish stone over the 
plant, around the edges of which the young 
shoots soon make their appearance. The flowers 
are violet-purple and are produced in great 
abundance. It flowers in June and July and is 
easily increased by cuttings or division. 

C. Fracitis.—A very beautiful dwarf alpine 
species from Naples, Sicily, &c., and a near ally 
of the popular C. isophylla. The stems are ex- 
tremely brittle. It forms tufts of long strag- 
gling stems from a common rootstock, and so 
long and free-flowering are these branches, that 
this species is advantageously used as a basket 
plant for the greenhouse and conservatory, 
where during summer the saucer-shaped blue 


C. GARGANICA, a charming little species, is 
well worth a corner on every rockery. It is 
one of our prettiest and most abundant flower- 
ing Bellflowers, and with its variety hirsuta 
forms a most desirable pair. C. garganica is 
often confounded with C. Portenschlagiana or 
muralis, from which it differs by its smaller 
leaves and flowers, the segments being divided 
nearly to the base, and always flat. The habit, 
as in the last, is spreading from a common 
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centre. It is much used for baskets in the 
greenhouse. 

C. Is0PHYLLA and its variety alba, although 
perfectly hardy in the open air, are more 
popular as basket plants for the greenhouse. 
©. isophylla is a lovely species, and differs 
from C. fragilis by its larger and somewhat 
hairy leaves, and large flat flowers. Like most 
of the Campanulas, it is of easy culture, and 
with ordinary care it will thrive and flower 
freely in any sunny window. To grow it to the 
best advantage on the rockery, it should be 
planted so that the stems may hang over a ledge, 
and in this way the masses of blue and white 
flowers are extremely effective. It is a native 
of Italy, flowers with us throughout the summer, 
and may be increased readily by cuttings of the 
young shoots. 

C. PorTENSCHLAGIANA. — This species, as 
noted above, is often confused with garganica. 
It differs, however, from this in having running 
underground stems, by means of which it forms 
large dense tufts of dark green leaves. 
The flowers, which are produced in abundance 
during May, June, and July, are distinctly bell- 
shaped, with a long tube, and of a violet-purple 
colour. It is a native of Dalmatia and is 
readily increased by division. C. muralis is a 
synonym. 

C. puLta is a very popular rock plant, and 
one of the loveliest of alpine Bellflowers. When 
well established, it soon, by means of its 
numerous underground stems, forms large 
patches, which during summer produce innumer- 
able deep blue flowers. This species, with C. 
turbinata, carpatica, &c., has produced the 
lovely G. F. Wilson, &c., all of which are of 
interest to the lover of hardy flowers. A native 
of the Tyrol, it flowers throughout summer, and 
thrives best in a calcareous soil. In the south, at 
any rate, it likes shade. 

C. PUSILLA (see cut).—This appears to be very 
variable, and is variously known in gardens as 
pumila, ceespitosa, linifolia, valdensis, &c. The 
plant does equally well in the flower as in the 
rock garden, and never fails with its abundance 
of pretty blue and white bells. In its most 
common form it is a dwarf creeping plant, form- 
ing tufts of very pale green leaves, from which 
spring the hundreds of flowers which adorn it 
all through the summer months. In the various 
districts of Switzerland, where it is found in 
plenty, it is most variable in height, size of 
leaves and flowers, and net unfrequently we 
found the pure white form wild. Increased by 
division and seeds. 


C. Ratner is a rare and handsome plant 
when one happens to get it true. These forms, 
some few of which arereally charming plants, look 
as if they were hybrids with C. pulla, and in 
all cases are certainly more easily managed, and 
flower more profusely than we ever remember 
to have seen the typical plant. It is somewhat 
curious to note that all these probable hybrids 
have yellowish leaves. The flowers of the true 
C. Raineri are large, flat, and of a fine bluish- 
violet colour, entirely covering the plant when 
open. The leaves are downy, nearly round, 
and dark green. It may be increased by cut- 
tings, and is a native of the Italian Tyrol, &c. 
Flowering July and August. 


C. ToMMASINIANA.—This is one of the most 
distinct and pretty of the dwarf Campanulas, 
equally at home in the flower border or over- 
hanging ledges on the rockery, where it is 
always attractive during the flowering season. 
It is perfectly easy to manage, and flowers 
freely. It forms dense tufts from which spring 
innumerable wiry leafy stems about a foot long, 
gracefully arched, and from the axils of all the 
upper leaves pairs of deep blue narrow tubular 
flowers are produced, which at once mark it as 
something out of the common. The leaves are 
narrow and sharply serrated, It flowers all 
summer and is a native of Lake Maggiore. 
Readily increased by cuttings of the young 
growths or by division. 


C. WALDsTEINIANA is a real alpine species, 
dwarf and very pretty when doing well on the 
rockery. It rarely exceeds 6 inches in height, 
the wiry stems being clothed with narrow 
glaucous leaves and surmounted with small deep 
blue upright flowers. It requires a sunny spot 
in rich gritty soil, and flowers from July to 
September. It isa native of the S. and E. Alps, 
Transylvania, &c., and is readily increased by 
cuttings or division, D. 
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THE COTTON THISTLES (ONOPORDON). 


AmonG the large-growing Composite to which 
family these and other histles belong there 
are several really handsome plants of noble 
growth that somehow have not come into 
general cultivation, being usually grown in the 
botanic garden. The Cotton Thistles are 
typical of these neglected plants, yet there are 
not many things that produce such a picturesque 
effect when properly grouped in a garden and 
grown to their fullest vigour. There are not 
many cultivated species of the genus, but all 
have characters in common, the most striking 
being. the. white down which entirely covers 
the stems and leaves. The commonest species 
is the native O. Acanthium, known also as the 
Scotch Thistle. It is a vigorous plant, from 


5 feet to 7 feet high, or even taller when in 
The foliage is broad and 


flower at its best. 





The position to select is where the plants will 


be seen against a background of greenery. It] clean pots. 


is best to raise the seedlings in spring or early 
summer, as they require a season to perfect their 
growth before flowering. They are biennial— 
that is, they make their growth one season and 
flower the next, and then die, but as they seed 
freely and often sow themselves they are 
virtually perennial. W. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SUMMER WORK. 


At this time of the year the Chrysanthemum 
makes its roots very fast, and if left too long in 
the smaller-sized pots will certainly become 
root bound. This will result in yellow leaves, 
It is necessary, therefore, that there should be 























The Great Cotton Thistle (Onopordon Acanthium). 


deeply cut, and the tassel-headed flowers are 
purple. A group of it in a woodland garden is 
very attractive during thesummer, and it is not 
to be despised even among choicer and less vigor- 
ous perennials, though care must be taken that 
it does not spread too rapidly by seeding, which 
it isapt todo. The Arabian Cotton Thistle (O. 
arabicum) is, perhaps, the finest of all, because 
it grows taller than any other. It is also a 
hoary white’plant, and is sometimes seen as tall 
as 8 feet. It is the only one that is considered 
worthy of a place in seedsmen’s catalogues. 
O. greecum is a fine plant, though you only see 
it in botanic gardens. OQ. illyricum is similar, 
with less downy foliage, but more spiny, and the 
stems much branched, Any of these tall- 
growing species will serve the purpose of pro- 

ucing an effect of a noble white mass of foliage. 
No particular culture is required. You merely 
sow the seeds, and when the seedlings are large 
enough plant them in an open place in rich soil. 





no delay in the work of the various stages of 

Portinc, Many who grow the plants for 
large blooms finish potting in May. This is 
early in the year, and the plants may be left 
with safety a month later before they receive 
their final shift, provided the intermediate 
stages have not been neglected. Pots 9 inches 
in diameter are large enough for most cases 
where the exhibition mode of growing the plants 
is followed, although I know some amateur cul- 
tivators who get such strong growth into the 
plants as to necessitate the use of those a size 
larger. Several of our leading exhibitors, too, 
use sizes above the 9-inch, whilst others produce 
prize flowersin the size named, and recommended 
for amateurs generally, Nice bushy specimens 
may be produced in pots of 8-inch diameter, 
whilst late-struck plants may be grown to a 
good size in 6-inch pots. Late-rooted cuttings, 
again, can be grown to one stem, and made to 
produce excellent blooms of large dimensions in 


pots no larger than the last-named size. Use 
Drain them carefully by placing 
potsherds evenly over the holes, and over them 
the rougher portion of the compost. Pot firmly 
by ramming the soil down with a blunt stick, 
and thoroughly water each plant a couple of 
hours before potting. The roots will then 
part readily from the old pot without injury ; 
but if the ball of earth is dry when the final 
potting takes place, it is impossible to tho- 
roughly moisten the same. All the water per- 
colates through the new or softer soil, leaving 
the dry centre, which means unsatisfactory 
growth, of course. I make a practice of stand- 
ing the plants pot to pot after the shift has 
taken place. ‘This, however, only for a few 
days, but it lessens a check through excessive 
evaporation. The leaves only are sprinkled 
during that time, then the plants receive a 
thorough soaking, and are placed in their sum- 
mer quarters. 


TRAINING depends entirely upon the endaimed 
at ; for instance, whether large blooms be desired 
or a quantity irrespective of size. The former 
method requires that the growth should be 
restricted to three shoots, each shoot to develop 
one blossom, and the whole of the plant’s energy 
be thrown into those three growths, so that by 
the time the bloom-buds open they shall be 
stout, firm, and clothed with large, healthy 
foliage. The method adopted is to allow the 
plant to grow to one stem from the first ; then 
from May onwards, according to the variety, 
this stem puts out side stems at the top, caused 
by the formation of a bloom-bud, and designated 
a natural break. -It has been amply proved by 
the successful practice of most of our leading 
growers, that with very few exceptions plants 
not topped in any way will produce the better 
blooms. « The growth is gradually built up, and 
if ordinary attention has been bestowed upon 
them, the plants may be expected to provide 
their blossoms at a reasonable time. A well- 
known case in which topping may be of service 
is with the variety Mrs. Falconer Jameson. 
This is exceedingly late with its flower-buds ; 
so are W. G. Hewitt and The Queen, two 
comparatively new sorts of American origin. 
But probably the best advice to give amateurs 
as to the treatment of such exceptional 
sorts is to grow the plants with the usual one 
stem, and then, when the natural break takes 
place, generally well on in July, instead of 
rubbing away the bloom-bud, seen in the centre 
of a cluster of young growths, take away the 
latter and allow the flower to develop, They 
may be fully out a week or two before required 
for the November shows, but may be kept fresh 
for that period. By the means named we obtain 
the better blooms, if but one ona plant. The 
most sensible plan, perhaps, with such sorts 
requiring special manipulation is to discard 
them, unless of incomparable beauty, in favour 
of sorts which are of easy culture. There are 
now plenty of the latter. 


After the natural break, then we retain three 
of the strongest shoots on the top of the single 
stem. A good stout stick (or the weaker and 
cheap Bamboo canes), is placed in each pot, and 
the new growths as well as the main stem tied 
securely to it. In tying, it may be well to 
observe, one should allow for the swelling of the 
branches, and not, therefore, tie quite close to 
the sticks. Stand the plants in rows as far 
apart as convenience willallow. Ifeach plant be 
given 2 feet or more of space in the rows, a 
dwarf, solid growth will be promoted. Then 
by-and-bye, when the leaves are abundant and 
heavy, there must be other protection than the 
sticks in the pots against wind. This may be 
furnished by letting posts about 6 feet high into 
the ground, and fastening stout wires to them. 
We thus make the plants practically secure 
from storm, for the best-laid plans will not pre- 
vent a shoot here and there becoming damaged. 


White Valerian (Centranthus albus),— 
Clumps of this fully 4 feet in diameter are now 
in flower in the herbaceous border. This is the 
result of allowing self-sown seedlings to remain 
and grow for three years before destroying them. 
I suppose the reason we do not see more of this 
old-fashioned plant is that it is regarded as 
‘*common.” It certainly deserves more en- 
couragement than it receives at the present 
time. —E. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


NOTES ON TURNIPS. 


[No vegetable pays better for good cultivation 
than the Turnip, yet this fact is commonly 
ignored when the ground is prepared for the 
crop. Poor land invariably produces bulbs 
which are hot and stringy when cooked, and the 
growth of early crops in such cases being slow, 
the foliage frequently becomes a prey to the too 
well-known Turnip-fly. Soil intended for 
Turnips should not be left undug till afew days 
previous to sowing the seed, but should be 
turned up early in the new year and left in 
ridges in order that frost and wind may pul- 
verise it. Turnips being very prone to the 
attacks of wireworm and maggot, a good coat- 
ing of gas-lime should be worked into the soil 
when dug, and on cold, retentive soils road- 
scrapings, wood-ashes, and fresh horse-manure, 
the last being at all times preferable to spit 
manure for early crops, should be employed. 


Asa rule, it is useless to sow Turnips in the 
open earlier than the middle of March, as even 
should the weather be open enough to allow of 
a normal growth, the probability is that the 
greater portion of the crop will run to seed. 
Previous to sowing, the ground if not strong 
should be made firm, shallow drills being 
drawn and allowed to stand a few hours to dry 
before the seed is sown. This should be done 
thinly, thick sowings resulting in dense clusters 
of seedlings, which cannot be thinned without 
many that are to remain being unduly loosened. 
With these small, early sowings it pays to press 
the seedlings gently into the soil with the finger 
and thumb, this steadying them and promoting 
more thorough rooting. Should cutting, frosty 
winds prevail, a few boughs of common Yew 
placed at intervals about the bed will shield the 
tender leaves from injury. Watch must con- 
tinually be kept at this stage, and should the 
dreaded fly appear, repeated sprinklings of wood- 
ashes will banish it. South or west borders are 
the best for very early crops, and as growth 
proceeds, should the weather be hot and dry, a 

'thin mulch on light soils and several copious 
) drenchings of diluted manure-water will be of 
}great benefit. For later crops, especially on 
strong soils, manure from poultry houses and 
soot or guano applied early, as in the case of 
gas-lime, are most helpful. Crops for use in 
July and August are best from east or even 
north aspects. The great point in Turnip 
culture is to secure a quick growth. Where 
this is lacking, good flavour must not be ex- 
pected. 

Doubtless the earliest Turnip is Early Milan. 
This has now entirely superseded the old White 
Dutch, a good variety, but rather given to bolt- 
ing. Ifearly Milan is sown in a frame or on 
a warm, sunny border in spring, it is astonishing 
how quickly the bulbs swell to usable size, and 
if when at full size they are lifted and laid in 
under a wall they will keep sound for weeks. 
Early Purple-top Munich is a grand variety. 
It used to be shown in grand form some years 
ago by Mr. Miles, of Wycombe Abbey, at the 
London May shows. Early Six Weeks, Veitch’s 
Red Globe, and Snowball are all excellent for 
second early crops, and Green-top Turnip is sure 
to becomea general favourite when better known, 
it being a grand solid variety of handsome shape 
and good quality, keeping well. For winter use 

| Chirk Castle bears the palm, late sowings of it 
growing slowly even in the severest weather, 
retaining its flavour and never becoming pithy. 
Orange Jelly (see cut) is also good where a yel- 
low-fleshed Turnip is appreciated, but being a 
strong grower, full-grown bulbs should be lifted 
an | ».aced under cover, or they are liable to rot. 








Lettuce for winter. — Can we have 
Lettuce out-of-doors during most of the winter, 
and how early ought one to be able to have 
spring Lettuce? What are the best kinds to 
sow for a continual supply ?— Anxious. 


*.* You cannot keep blanched Lettuce 
through the winter in the open. Hardy Hammer- 
smith Cabbage is the most suitable for the 
winter. Plant them in August, lift into good 
frames, or they may be sheltered with mats. 
For early produce in spring it is best to sow 
seed in autumn, but in such winters as we have 
justexperienced youcannot depend upon keeping 


be sown twice, in May and June. 






exhausted plants. 
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them. Most crops were destroyed in the winter, 
and then it is best to sow in heat in boxes in 
February such kinds as Golden Queen and Paris 
Market. These require to be pricked off on a 
warm bed, and then transplanted in the open. 
These will be ready early in May for planting 


out on a warm border, and are readily raised in 


frames. For a continual supply monthly sow- 
ings from February till August are necessary, 
but in small quantities. For the first crop 


choose those named, followed by Perfect Gem, 
All the Year Round, New York, and Victoria, 
with Hammersmith forthewinter. The above are 
Cabbage varieties. 
select Bath or Brown Cos, Hicks’ Hardy for 
spring, followed by Alexandra, Kingsholme, 
Paris White, and Balloon for summer supplies. 
Sow the winter lot early in August. 


Tf Cos are desired for winter 


Broccoli for succession.—Will you 


kindly inform me what Broccoli you recommend 


to come in in succession? I planted last July 


Dilcock’s Bride, Gordon’s Hybrid, and Carter’s 
Champion, which I was told would come in from 


February to May; but whether it was from the 


severity of the winter or no, they all came in 
nearly together, beginning about the first of 
present month. 
and, finally, a flood well. 
me why Strawberry-plants run blind ?—AN 
ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER. 


They stood the snow, frost, 
Could you also inform 


*,.” Broccoli this season were not satisfactory, 


but there is no reason why you should not have 
a succession from November to June. 
were fortunate in getting a crop at the time 
named, as many lost their whole supply. For 
early cutting from November 


You 


to January 


Veitch’s Protecting is the best, and seed should 
For February 
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soil, and there isa brown powder left. I put 
some manure on the bed from the Tramway 
Company’s stables last winter, but cannot say if 
that is the cause. Can you explain the cause 
and the remedy? I enclose a spray of the 
Mint.—J. Burton. 


* * 


, Your Mint is affected by red-spider, 
owing to excessive drought, and by the appear- 
of tops sent is in impoverished soil, or in very 
light soil. If the latter, water freely with 
liquid-manure, and in heavy soil also give 
moisture and a fertiliser. The spider is soon 
got rid of if the Mint be watered over in the 
evening, as dampness is fatal to its progress. 
We would advise renewal of your bed, having 
poor soil to deal with. We insert strong 
cuttings every season in May, dibbling these in 
well-manured land. It is not too late now if 
you obtain healthy shoots, and plant in lines 
18 feet by 12 feet. Water freely, and shade for a 
few days. 

Tomatos injured.—Will you kindly 
inform me what is the cause of my Tomatos 
breaking off in the first joint? Nearly the 
whole of what I had last year broke off in the 
same way just after flowering, and a number 
have already fared in the same way this season. 
I have the plants in 10-inch pots in a span-roof 
greenhouse. I give them plenty of water, in fact 
they are now watered daily. They all look per- 
fectly healthyinevery respect, and they are really 
fine plants ; but I fear, for the reason named, I 
shall have no fruit this year again, and I wish 
to know the cause and how to remove it ?—R. H. 
SNOOK. 

* * We do not find any disease, and fear you 
are too good to your plants. Do not give so 
much moisture for a time, but mor? air, and 





Our ReApERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: Turnip Orange Jelly or Golden Drop. 


From 


a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. Sharp, Tenterden. 


cutting Dilcock’s Bride should be reliable in 
ordinary winters, and there are others, such as 
Early Penzance and Maincrop. For latestcutting 
Model is superior to all, but should variety be 
required, Late Queen and Cattell’s Eclipse are 
always reliable. 
from age, bad culture, or want of new quarters. 


Strawberry-plants go blind 


They often remain too long in one place. 
Treated as biennials they do much better. We 


never let our best varieties bear more than one 
crop, that a fine one, and none are ever blind. 


Much of this evil arises from poor soil and 
Such varieties as Keen’s 
Seedling soon go blind. 


Making Mushroom-spawn (A Con- 
stant Reader ).—It is difficult for an amateur to 
make Mushroom-spawn for various reasons. It 
must be made in quantity if it is to pay; and 
then there is preparation of manures for the 
cakes, moulds and spawn to insert in the cakes. 
You would do much best to purchase, if only 
wanted in small quantities. To make the spawn 
the following is necessary: An equal quantity 
of fresh horse-droppings is mixed with cow- 
dung, to which is added a little adhesive loam 
to hold the others together, the whole being 
mixed with stable liquid-manure till like 
mortar, then a little dried in a shed and formed 
into bricks of the size desired. These latter 
are set on edge and turned frequently, a hole 
being made ineach. This is filled with live spawn 
from a bearing bed, and made firm in the new 
bricks with some of the manure, and the whole 
dried again or stacked when dry. You will 
have to get the live spawn from a good source if 
you make it yourself. 


Mint diseased.—My Mint seems affected 
with some kind of disease. It rots off at the 





keep the foliage thin. Your plants have failed 
to set, and being vigorous the growth above the 
fruit or which should be fruit, drops off, the sap 
being taken away. Do you feed much? If so, 
do not for a time, give more air, and get a much 
firmer growth. The above may also be caused 
by plants being far away from the glass, or 
too much crowded. Use bone-meal and soil in 
topdressing and omit animal manures for a time. 
Keep the bloom dry and leave air on the venti- 
lators all night, moisture in the house being 
harmful without air. 


Maggot in Cauliflower (Major Beecher). 
—The disease is aggravated by the night soil, 
but not caused by it, and doubtless you have 
used it in large quantities. Your best remedy 
is to use superphosphate of lime freely on the 
surface and rake it in. Water freely, also use 
soot or wood-ashes before planting, and destroy 
or burn infested plants. Well wash any root in 
lime and soot-water before planting, and get 
fresh quarters for Brassica crops. In reply to 
your question, we give the following : (A) The 
pest is called the Cabbage-fly, and is whitish, 
long, and active early in May. It then leaves 
the plant and turns in the earth, the pupa being 
hatched in a fortnight. The pest then attacks 
the roots of any fresh plants, which soon flag. 
(Cand D) As to the destruction, the best time 
is the autumn or winter, when you should dress 
the land with gas-lime and allow it to remain on 
the surface before digging it in. Soot and lime 
dressings are also useful, and turning up the 
land roughly for the weather to pulverise and for 
birds to scarify will do much good, destroying 
the larve. 


Wireworm -infested garden ( fod- 
ington ).—My garden is full of wireworms which 
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feed and thrive on animal manure. 1, Can you 
suggest any substitute or artificial manure (soil 
is very light)? 2, Can I grow Celery without 
animal manure—for example, leaf-mould? 

*.* For wireworms dress the land freely 
with soot, lime, wood-ashes, or burnt garden 
refuse of any kind. Omit the animal manures, 
and dress freely with artificial material before 
cropping and in showery weather. Light soil 
requires a certain amount of animal manures. 
For Celery we advise cow-manure. Use it 
freely and dress with fresh lime, occasionally 
soot also. You may grow Celery without, but 
it is difficult to retain moisture with only arti- 
ficial manures. In the autumn a light coating 
of finely broken gas-lime willdo good. Spread it 
on the surface for a few weeks, as soon as a crop 
is cleared, and then dig deeply in. The lime 
must not come in direct contact with the roots ; 
but, treated as advised with the other aids given 
above, will disperse and clear off the wireworms. 
For growing vegetable crops light dressings of 
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valuable manure when mixed with the night-soil. | gives three ‘‘ shows.” In common with other 
This manure is more suitable for autumn or | varieties with extra fine foliage, quite young 


winter dressing than for using at this season. 
(4), This is answered in No. 2, and should be 
applied in a liquid state. 


FRUIT. 


GRAPE GROS COLMAN. 


At one time, or during the first years it was on 
trial, this Grape did not find much favour in 
private gardens. Much fault was found with 
its peculiar Ivy-like flavour, and for which it 
was considered there was no adequate compensa- 
tion. During the past fifteen years or so, how- 
ever, the tide has turned in favour of fruit as 
large and showy as it can well be grown, qualit 

in many instances being of secondary considera- 
tion. The only other black Grape that can 
compete successfully with Gros Colman in 


Bunch of the Gros Colman Grape. 


guano in showery weather will do much good, 
as if you get robust growth the wireworm is 
powerless. It attacks small or weak roots, 


Use of manures (8. ).—(1), Pig-manure 
should be incorporated with long litter or soil 
and placed in heaps. Allow it to become 
decomposed before placing on the land or 
using in a. fresh state, as when on the sur- 
face the smell is objectionable, (2), Urine 
should be mixed with the poultry-drop- 
pings, placed in tanks or barrels, and as the 
manure is very strong, must be diluted largely. 
When given to plants or vegetables give clear 
water afterwards. It is a valuable manure for 
fruits with a mulch of strawy litter on the sur- 
face of the soil. It is not wise to give it alone, 
(3), Night-soil is best treated as advised for pig- 
manure, being placed in heaps and allowed to 
get decomposed. You may mix it with lime, 
and use it much quicker. The lime kills the 
ammonia, and soil, or fine ashes, or any burnt 
garden refuse, such as charcoal refuse (marl for 
light land, ashes for clay land), will form a 





appearance, either hanging or dished up, is the 
Gros Maroc, but the latter will not keep so well, 
and is, as a rule, greatly inferior in point of 
flavour. Either we have acquired the taste for 
Gros Colman, or, what is more probable, its 
cultural requirements are better understood. 
Any way, we now hear fewer complaints of its 
poor quality, and I have repeatedly heard the 
remark that invalids and others do not sicken 
of Gros Colman nearly so quickly as the more 
richly flavoured Muscats. Properly ripened 
and kept till December or later, not much fault 
can be found with the flavour of Gros Colman, 
while it cannot be said of it that the berries are 
mere bags of sugar and water. 


The Grape under notice possesses a vigorous 
constitution, and the growth, without being 
actually rank, is yet strong and the leaves large, 
leathery, and, till well coloured in the autumn, 
anything but ornamental. In this instance 
strong growth does not in the least militate 
against productiveness, as when the wood is 
well ripened, nearly every lateral resulting 


Vines on their own roots do not always grow 
strongly after being planted out, but once well 
established they will keep pace with the rest. 
Very good results attend either grafting or in- 
arching on a variety of stocks. What may be 
termed medium-sized to small bunches are the 
best. In some instances very large shoulders 
are formed, and nearly all the bunches have a 
single shoulder, much as is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The former should be un- 
hesitatingly cut off before the bunches have 
reached the flowering period, and many even 
either reduce the size or wholly remove the 
smaller shoulder with the view of having com- 
pact, tapering bunches. What, after reducing 
and severe thinning out, may seem quite asmall 
bunch will eventually fill up and attain to sur- 
prising dimensions. If large bunches are 
reserved, then there must be fewer of them, 
and the thinning out of berries also be severe, 
or otherwise the latter will be undersized and 
nearer red than black in colour. Very few err 
in overthinning, too many berries more often 
than not being left till it is too late to cut 
them out without damaging those that are 
to be saved. When the rods are crowded, or 
are, say, much less than 4 feet apart, there is a 
strong likelihood of imperfect setting taking 
place, the flowers failing to open strongly and 
well when unduly shaded. In this case more 
than ordinary judgment must be exercised in 
selecting, and it is sometimes advisable to go 
over all a second time. When, however, fair 
play is given to the Vines, a good set is rarely 
missed, and the thinning of berries may be 
completed when all are little or no larger than 
the seed of Sweet Peas. Itis the central square 
berries that ought to be saved. Most of these 
should contain four stones, while, if fewer than 
three in number, berries of the largest size and 
best form need not be expected. Leave these 
bold outside berries a full 14 inches apart all 
round, cleanly cut out the rest, and then, if 
other conditions are equally favourable, some 
grand Grapes may be expected. The bunch 
shown in illustration would have been hand- 
somer without the shoulder and the berries 
finer if more freely thinned out. 

Those who unduly hasten the ripening of 
Gros Colman need not expect to have perfectly 
coloured bunches. If they do, disappointment 
will await them, though not so far as quality is 
concerned, Colour is laid on very slowly, and 
if not unduly hastened will continue to improve 
till quite late inthe autumn. The foliage is not 
always quite so serviceable as it seems to be, and 
it scalds or burns very quickly. If this cannot 
be prevented by very early and careful ventila- 
tion, a little fire-heat being nearly constantly 
turned on, then ought the glass to be very thinly 
shaded during extra bright days. Thin lime- 
water sprayed over very lightly is all that is 
needed, and if this is made with stale lime it 
will wash off during showery weather—an 
advantage rather than otherwise. It is the 
modern nearly-all-glass house that requires this 
little precaution. Unless the foliage can be 
kept fresh and sound perfect colouring of the 
fruit will not take place. W. 


Pear-tree not fruiting.—I have a 
healthy Pear-tree against my house, and it is 
full of leaves. Some years it has no blossoms 
on, and this season it has three. It is about 
fourteen years old. Can you tell me what is the 
reason, and what to do to make it bear fruit ?— 
G. W. PEMBERTON. 


*.* You cannot do much with your tree at 
this season, Merely prune away to let in day- 
light to ripen up the wood required for next 
year. You had better curb the roots in the 
winter, but with a tree in such vigorous condi- 
ticn an amateur must proceed carefully, or you 
will lose the tree. The work advised is root- 
pruning, and we could have given better advice 
had we more particulars as to variety of Pear, 
position on wall or house, and soils. With a 
tree fourteen years old, to root-prune severely 
would end in total collapse. Our advice is this 
—do half one year, the remainder the next ; or 
if you do all, do not go within 1 yard of the 
tree. Make a good trench early in October, 
and cut away the strong gross roots at 3 feet to 
4 feet clear of the stem. Preserve all small 
fibrous ones, and fill in the trench with good 
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soil, such as old mortar rubble or burnt refuse. 
Mulch the surface with manure after doing the 
work, and should the soil be dry well water. 
This will induce fruitfulness, Your greatest 
point must be to merely shorten gross roots to 
induce new fibrous ones, and these will prevent 
rank growth and make fruit-buds. 


325.—Wasps and fruit.—There is a 
wasp-destroying liquid known as Davis’ Wasp 
Destroyer, and sold by nurserymen, which is 
sometimes effectual in driving wasps out of 
any house in which they have attacked fruit, but, 
strange to say, it is not always effectual, as the 
pests sometimes will not touch it. By cutting 
Grape-berries and dressing them with the liquid, 
and then placing them about the house, I have 
seen the structure quite cleared of wasps in an 
hour. I do not know of any other preparation 
that is of any value. Certainly it will not do to 
syringe the fruit with any insecticide if it be 
approaching a state of ripening. The old- 
fashioned plan of half filling wide-mouth bottles 
with sweetened liquid and suspending them on 
the Vines or trees is safe and, toa certain extent, 
as reliable a remedy as any known to me,— 


sega hay 





Strawberries and Tomatos.—lIs it 
possible to force Strawberries successfully, also 
Tomatos in the same house?. How many 
degrees of temperature is it necessary to main- 
tain during the day and night in winter? Is 
the present month (June) the right time for 
planting the Strawberry runners, and would 
January 1 be sufficiently early to plant the 
Tomato seeds ?—ALICE. 


*,” You may force Strawberries and ‘Toma- 
tos in same house, as both require plenty of air, 
the ‘Strawberries succeeding well on shelves, 
and the Tomatos in front, near the light. The 
Strawberries only require a low temperature at 
starting—say, 45 degs. to 50 degs. on the Ist of 
January being the minimum at night. Toma- 
tos, required to be raised in stronger heat— 
60 degs. at least—so that it would be necessary 
to raise these at the warmest end or in another 
house, and when strong the Strawberries would 
require similar temperature at that time. 
You could raise your Tomatos in September. 

yet them into 6 inch pots, and keep about 

They would then come 
on with the Strawberries, and be much earlier. 
You:could then raise more plants for succession. 
Get very strong Strawberry runners at once for 
potting. Pot them up in strong loam, and 
expose freely. Providing you can give the tem- 
perature advised, the date you name will be 
suitable for sowing the Tomatos. 


Cumberland notes.—In GarpEninc, 
May 25, page 170, ‘‘ Notes from Cumberland,” 
you say, ‘‘ the plants are fed with suds diluted, 
&e ,” and in your next week’s number, page 190, 
** Note 548, Sweet Brier,” you again speak of 
soap-suds diluted for Roses. May I ask your 
opinion as to the above? By diluted do you 
mean, say, half and half—.e., half suds and 
half clear water, and do you recommend this 
for the orchard as well as bush fruits, such as 
Gooseberries, Currants, &c.? I mean ordinary 
washing soap-suds, and not household slops. 
Should the leaves be syringed? A reply will 
much oblige—F'AIRFIELD. 


Epacris miniata splendens.—This 
Epacris and the garden varieties originating 
from it, of which the popular form Eclipse is 
one, are much later in blooming than most of 
the varieties that we have now in our gardens, 
They also differ a good deal in habit, for while 
in the majority of varieties the style of growth 
is upright, the plants of EK. miniata are charac- 
terised by a more spreading habit, and if un- 
fettered by sticks and ties they form very 
attractive specimens when laden with their 
long, brightly-coloured blossoms. Though this 
particular Epacris is largely grown under the 
name of E. miniata splendens, to be correct, 
according to the ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening,” it 
should be E, longiflora, certainly a very appro- 
priate title, as the blooms are unusually long ; 
but,.on the other hand, from their rich glowing 
colour the specific name of miniata is equally 
suggestive of one of the most prominent 
features. It has long been known as E. 
miniata, and such it is likely to remain. There 
is certainly an increased demand for the better 
class of hard-wooded plants, and where a 
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collection of Epacrises is grown, this particular 
form should be included. The fact that this 
class of plants is not so popular as it was years 
ago is, I think, owing to the fact that there is 
nowadays. a greater tendency to encourage 
rapid-growing subjects that do not require any 
particular attention.—H. P. 








INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY IN A TUB. 


Or course, to grow a Lily in a tub is not advis- 
able where the garden offers scope for creating 
splendid groups of the flower as Lilium auratum 
(the Golden-rayed Lily) in a Rhododendron-bed, 
or rising from dwarfer American shrubs ; but 
we have seen, especially in the interesting 
garden of Mr. G. F. Wilson at’ Weybridge, 
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489. — Begonia and Fuchsia for 
exhibition.—Supposing that there is no 
limitation to the size of the plants the object 
should be to get them as large as possible by 
the date of the show. The Begonia ought to 
make a very handsome specimen by the date 
mentioned. Tie each of the shoots out toa neat 
stick placed just inside the rim of the pot, and 
as soon as the roots begin to work freely round 
the inside of this give a shift into another pot 
about 2 inches more in diameter, using the same 
kind of compost, but not much manure, as this 
is unnecessary. Pinch off all the buds for the 
present until towards the end of July, though 
you may allow a few flowers to develop after the 
plant gets established in its flowering-pot if you 
like; but if it blooms to any extent the plant 
will be exhausted before September, Do not 
hurry the plant, as there is plenty of time, but 











The Golden-rayed Lily (Lilium auratum) in a tub for conservatory 
or hall decoration. 


excellent results produced by the use of L. | 
auratum in a tub, as, for instance, by a drive 
leading to the house, where, through the roots 
of the shrubs monopolising the ground, it would 
be impossible to get flowers unless such means 
were adopted as shown in the. illustration. A 
fine specimen of this Lily in full bloom, and 
backed with evergreen shrubs, makes a fine 
picture of splendid blossom. The great point 
is to provide for ample drainage, and use.a good 
loam and peat soil. Such a tub could be taken 
to the house on any special festive occasion as 
an adornment for the hall. Another good way 
of using this Lily by a drive is to get an old 
barrel, knock the bottom out, and place the 
barrel down in the ground level with the surface, 
then fill up with loam and peat soil for the Lily, 
and the usually monotonous lines of evergreens 
will be enlivened by the mass of strongly 





fragrant, richly-coloured Lily flowers, 


allow it to make a sturdy and_ substantial 


| growth, with abundance of air and shade from 


strong sun only. Some time in July it may 
have a second shift into a 94-inch or 10-inch pot, 
and with good treatment the stout stems will 
branch freely from the base, and a fine 
specimen result, covered with handsome 
flowers. When this last pot becomes nicely 
filled with roots weak liquid-manure may be 
administered once or twice a week with great 
advantage, The Fuchsia should be treated in 
much the same manner, shifting it on twice into 
larger pots ; the compost mentioned is just right 
for this plant. In order, however, to render 
the plant as large as possible, you should, if it 
can be done, push it on in rather a brisk heat 
for the next six or eight weeks, syringing the 
plants overhead frequently, and closing the 
house in good time each afternoon. Plenty of 
water, &c., at the root will be required after 
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each successive pot becomes filled with roots, 
but before that water cautiously. Feed the 
plant well during August, and gradually inure 
it to full exposure, but shade from very hot sun 
should be given throughout. Keep the main 
stem tied loosely to a neat stick, and if grown 
strong, as directed, it will branch freely all the 
way. Should it fail to do so stop it once or 
more, and thus force the laterals to start. Tie 
the lower side branches down and out so as to 
form a shapely plant, and, if necessary, pinch 
out the points once or twice to secure a well- 
furnished specimen. Of course, after stopping 
the leader the topmost break must be trained 
upwards to take its place. Nostopping should, 
however, be done after about the middle of July, 
and care must also be taken not to stop and pot 
at the same time.—B. C. R, 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


526—Plants for window greenhouse. 
—As this place only gets an hour’s sunshine late 
in the evening, it must have a north-west aspect, 
and very few flowering plants would blossom here 
in consequence. Ferns would do well, and may 
be selected from the list of greenhouse varie- 
ties, if there should be any means of warming 
this greenhouse in winter. A good colza oil 
lamp would be sufficient, giving, of course, an 
outlet for the hot air, and it will be well to 
arrange an opening at the top to let off damp 
which would set up mildew on the plants. If 
possible, there should be two panes of the upper 
roof glass which can be raised a few inches at 
will, one opening into the outer air for summer 
use to carry off moisture ; the other opening into 
the room, and just above the place where the 
lamp would stand in frosty weather. With 
these precautions, fine-leaved Begonias, such as 
Arthur Malet and Louise Closen, might be added 
to the Ferns (Adiantum cuneatum, Pterises, 


Lomaria Gibba, &c.); and many beauti- 
ful bulbs, such as Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Scillas, &c., can be grown in 


pots to place amongst the Ferns in winter, thus 
adding bright colour. During the summer any 
ordinary flowering plants, such as Tuberous 
Begonias, Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Heli - 
trope, &c., can be arranged amongst the Ferns 
when in blossom, and will last a long time in 
such a position, but do not make fresh buds. As 
soon as their flowers are over others can be sub- 
stituted, and the plants should then be placed 
in sunshine to form fresh bloom. Ficus repens 
will be useful as a creeper, with Lygodium 
scandens (the Climbing Fern) and Asparagus 
plumosus, but none of these blossom. If the 
warmth and dampness of this place can be well 
regulated a few cool Orchids would do well. 
The Masdevallias, beautiful Scarlet Orchids, 
might be tried (especially M. Harryana and 
ignea), with Cypripedium insigne, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Odontoglossum Rossi majus, and 
Ceelogyne cristata. But if there should, 
however, be no intention of warming the 
place in winter intense frost will have to be 
reckoned with, and nothing but hardy Ferns or 
shrubs would survive. In this case a selection 
from our own British Ferns (many of which are 
very beautiful) may be made, giving the most 
prominent places to those which are evergreen. 
Hart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare), crested 
and crinkled as in the new varieties, and Poly- 
podium vulgare (a lovely Fern, which needs 
some broken stones amongst the soil to do well), 
will all keep their foliage in winter, while 
Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-foemina) and some 
of the Lastreas, Oak Fern, Parsley Fern, &c., 
will add to the interest of the collection in 
summer. Pteris tremula and some of the New 
Zealand Ferns are also fairly hardy, and would 
probably survive without a lamp if the green- 
house is well covered with felt outside in winter; 
but this is an unsightly plan, and it would be 
better to arrange proper ventilation before filling 
the place, so as to be able to use a lamp on frosty 
nights in winter.—I. L. R. 


Where the sun comes but one hour daily 
flowering plants are not likely to be satisfactory. 
Ferns, on the contrary, would do well, and there 
are a number of cool-house kinds, such as the 
Maiden-hair, Pteris serrulata, Asplenium bul- 
biferum, Cyrtomium falcatum, &c., that are of 
easy culture. Window gardeners should not 








attempt the impossible, and flowering plants 
must have a certain amount of light and sunshine 
to allow of a healthy development.—ByFLEET, 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions,—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpiTor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 








629.—Pansy Miss Tyrwhitt,—OCan anyone tell me 
who raised this Pansy ?—T. 


640.—Clipping hedge.—What is the best time for 
clipping a Beech and Hornbeam hedge? Can it be done 
now ?—Oapt JOHNSTONE. 


641..—Best Scarlet ‘“ Geranium.”—‘ Mrs. W.” 
wishes to know which is the best Scarlet ‘‘ Geranium” for 
climbing in a small greenhouse? 


642.—-Culture of Zinnias.—Can anyone give me 
directions about growing Zinnias? I grow them every 
year, but they are never any good. Is any peculiar treat- 
ment required 7—REMA. 


643.-Showy border flowers.—I have twoborders, 
one about 18 inches, the other 2 feet wide, facing south, 
light soil. Can someone recommend some showy flower 
(perennials preferred) which will thrive well in these ?— 
Mary. 


644.—Perennials for sowing in June.—What 
seeds can I sow in theopen ground in June? I want only 
perennials —bright showy ones and hardy. Will you kindly 
ig Su what would be best? We have no glass at all,— 


645.—_Moving a young Oak.—I should very much 
like to remove a young Oak-tree, if it could be done 
without injury. It is about 20 feet high, and the branches 
extend about 8 feet from the stem, which is very small. 
Will someone tell me what preparation is necessary, and 
when would be the best time to doit?—W. H. J. 


646._Impatiens Sultani for exhibition.— 
Having a few of these plants that I would like to grow 
from 4 feet to 5 feet across for a flower-show the first week 
ia September, I would feel obliged to ‘‘ J. O.C ,” or some- 
one acquainted with their culture, if they would help me, 
as I can only get them 34 feet. I may say they are in a cold 
frame during summer, Do they require artificial manure ? 
If so, please say which is the best to use ?—Anxious. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


647.—_Rhododendrons not flowering (P. Bury). 
—Cut the Rhododendrons well back, and mulch heavily 
with peat or leaf-mould, and in dry weather syringe freely 
or use the hose, 

648.—Destroying Woodlice (Mrs. W.),—You do 
not say where the pests are. Pour boiling water into all 
cracks and crevices, and lay down pieces of wood, under 
which they crawl for shelter. 


649.—Climbers for lattice work (7. Houghton). 
—Yes, the plants will do well trained on the lattice, and it 
will be better to tie the growths loosely to the woodwork, 
with a thin strip of bast, or raffia as it is sometimes called. 


650.—Dahlia leaves injured (4 Subscriber).— 
The Dahlia leaf enclosed appears to have been injured 
from being kept in too dry an atmosphere, and this may 
have led to the plants being attacked by thrips or weevils, 
although none could be found on the leaf. 

651.—Bulbs after fiowering (An Engineer).— 
Store away the bulbs in pots inadry, cool place, and repot 
them in October, and those in the open may remain, or if 
in the way of bedding plants be lifted and stored away in 
boxes in a cool cellar or room, replanting again in early 
October. 

652.—Asparagus beds not bearing (Alice).— 
Your Asparagus beds are suffering from drought and 
should be fed with plenty of liquid-manure, failing this, 
fish-manure or guano, well washedin. Ofcourse, the roots 
if old or worn out never will be strong ; but as you do not 
send us any details as to soil or age of plants it is difficult 
to say what is wrong, 


653.—_Mercury or Good King Henry (8. R.),— 
You would find the Mercury do well in your exposed 
quarter, and give a fine return in spring. In many 
northern parts of the country it thrives well. Get some 
plants and divide early in March. The plant is a perennial, 
and the young shoots are used, the outer part being 
removed, and the stalks or leaf portion tied into bunches. 
They are boiled in plenty of water, and in my experience 
it will grow anywhere. It is wild in some parts of the 
country and is often known as Good Allg Fens and 
planted in good land givesa heavy return.—W. 8. 


654.—Mealy-bug on Coleuses (Somerset).—When 
Coleuses are affected with this pest they are doomed, if 
much infested, because mealy-bug is so difficult to get rid 
of. The best way is to remove the insects with a pointed 
stick, as they can be easily seen, or, if the plants are much 
covered, to destroy them. There is no other course. 


655.—Propagating the Spindle-tree (@. B.).— 
The comnion Spindle-ttee (Euonymus) will gtow from 
seeds, if the seeds are good. If you cannot succeed with 
seeds or cuttings try layering in summer, just as the 
young wood is getting a little firm. Unless from a desire 
to overcome this difficulty, it is hardly worth while propa- 
gating this plant at home, as they are very cheap in the 
nursery. 

656.—Dwarf Peas (Amateur).—You cannot trans- 
plant Peas, if sown in the open, with any chance of 
success, especially in such seasons of drought as we are 
now experiencing. If sown in pots or boxes earlier they 
succeed. Your best plan is to thin out, as each plant 
should be 3 inches apart in the row, and more for Vegetable 
Marrows. English Wonder should be 3 feet apart in the 
row, and given a few short sticks to support the haulm. 


657.—Injured Peach-tree leaves(T. P., Carlisle). 
—yYour trees are badly blistered, and blistering is caused 
by a fungus and by aphides. We fail to detect the latter 
in the specimen sent, and your best remedy is to cut away 
the affected portion, and in the case of badly-infested trees 
destroy them, as it spreads to others. As the disease re- 
appears year after year on the same trees, but in a more 
pronounced form, itis almost useless to attempt a cure. 
Dress lightly on sparsely-affected trees with fresh lime and 
sulphur mixed. Syringe with the latter in the evening, 
and hand-pick the trees two or three times a week, then 
mulch and feed them. 


658.—Treatment of Himantophyllum in 
large pot (W. H. G.).—If you want a large specimen 
repot at once and keep close for a short time ; if not, divide 
taking care not to injure the fleshy roots. If possible, 
retain a portion of soil to each piece potted up. ou will 
probably get more bloom next season, but you will in after 
years get a much better return by potting. Repotina 
compost of loam and peat or leaf-mould with some bone- 
meal and plenty of drainage. Pot firmly, and as the plant 
soon makes rapid growth leave epee of room for drain- 
age. You will next season have bloom on all the growths. 
Do not overwater after repotting. 


659.—Indian Azaleas and Marguerites after 
flowering (A Subscriber).—Indian Azaleas after flower- 
ing should have all seed-pods removed, and if possible be 
placed ina pit or close house for a few weeks to make 
growth where they can be syringeddaily. They are some- 
times taken to the vinery or Peach-house to make their 
growth, but if this is done they should be perfectly free 
from thrips, or the Vines will suffer after growth is 
finished. Move to a cool house, and when the young wood 
is getting firm place outside about the first or second week 
in July on a bed of ashes. Azaleas seldom require 
pruning; if a shoot is unusually robust either pinch it or 
tie it down to check the flow of sap in that direction. The 
best time to repot Azaleas is just as they begin to grow in 
spring, but the imported Azaleas are sent off as lifted from 
the beds and are placed in pots in autumn. If this can be 
done without reducing the balls they usually flower well. 
Rough straggling Marguerites may be praged back any- 
time ; they soon break from the old wood. 


660.—Use of bone-manure.—How much bone- 
manure should be mixed with loam to produce good soil 
for potting? How much in a gallon of water to make 
liquid-manure 7—A SuBscBIBER, 


*,* From one to two pounds per bushel may be mixed 
with potting-soil for certain plants. Bone-manure is not 
so well adapted for using in a liquid state as are most of 
the chemical manures. There is less waste when mixed 
with the soil. 


661.—“‘ Geranium” leaves turning yellow.— 
I planted some Scarlet ‘‘Geraniums” about a fortnight 
ago, and now half the leaves have turned yellow. Will 
anyone kindly explain this?—OLp Buus. 


*,* Possibly the plants have got touched by frost, or they 
were insufficiently hardened before being planted out. 
Hither of these causes would produce yellow leaves. The 
plants, with careful watering, will soon recover. 


662.—A curious Buttercup.—I enclose a very 
curious abnormal specimen of a Buttercup, which I think 
may interest your readers. It was picked up by my little 
girl on the downs here.—E. B. Irwin, Herne Bay. 


*,* A very curious fasciated example of the Buttercup. 
Such monstrosities are not common. One sees them more 
often in the Foxglove. 


663.—Laurustinus injured.—A fine Laurustinus- 
hedge, 7 feet high and 4 feet through, has been considerably 
injured by the frost. Would it bear being cut down halt- 
way to the ground? Iam told that it does not “‘ like the 
knife.”’"—CountrY PARSON. 


*,* As the hedge is injured cut it down, removing all 
wood that is practically destroyed. This may be done at 
once. 


664.—Pruning Laurels and Ivy.—Please can you 
tell me the best time of the year to prune Laurels and Ivy? 


*,* The best time of the year to prune Laurels and Ivy 
is inthe month of April, just as new growth is commenc- 
ing. The ravages of the preceding winter, if any, can then 
be seen and allowed for, . 


665.—Begonia leaves decaying.—Can you 
kindly tell me the reason of my Begonia leaves decaying, 
lixe the one sent? They are grown in a warm house, 
much shaded, and potted in a compost consisting chiefly 
of loam. Maiden-hair Ferns in the same house and position 
do well,— A. R. 


*,* Evidently, from the thin, flimsy texture of the 
Begonia leaf sent, the plants are growing in too moist and 
warm a temperature, and this, coupled with the fact that 
they are much shaded, would quite account for their 
decaying in the way they do. Use less shading —this will 


not injure, but rather benesit, the Maiden-hair Ferns 
grown with them—and maintain a drier atmosphere in 
the house, ventilating freely now night and day, but 
avoid cold draughts of air. This treatment should restore 
the plants to good health. 
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666.—Repotting Marechal Niel Rose.—!I have a 
Maréchal Niel Rose growing in a large pot in a span-roofed 
greenhouse. It is in great need of repotting. Can I do 
this now safely ?—J. E. 


*.* The best thing to do with the Rose in question would 
be to plant it out in aw border of good well-drained loamy 
sotl in the greenhouse. The Maréchal Niel Rose is, as a 
rule, averse to pot culture, and would, in all probability, 
thrive much better planted out, especially as it is already 
in a large pot. 


667._Treatment of Azaleas.—Should plants of 
Azalea mollis be cut back after flowering? Is it not 
enough to remove the dead blossoms? Also, should the 
irregular shoots be cut off greenhouse Azaleas ?—CLARE. 


** Tf the plants of Azalea mollis have grown in an irre- 
gular and straggling manner, then cutting them into 
shape will be beneficial, and lead to the production of 
much useful young growth. The same remark applies to 
the greenhouse Azaleas. 


668.—Transplanting Polyanthus, Rhubarb 
and Raspberry.—Will you please tell me a good 
month for transplanting Polyanthus, Rhubarb, and Rasp- 
berry ?7—A. 

*.* Polyanthus had better be transplanted about the 
middle of September. Rhubarb and Raspberries may be 
safely transplanted in October and November, covering 
the soil after planting with a rather thick mulch of 
manure to protect the roots from severe frost during the 
winter. 


669.—Snow-in-Summer.—Can you kindly tell me 
the botanical name of the plant commonly called the Snow- 
in-Summer? Also its habit of growth and the shape and 
colour of its flowers ?—AMATEUR. 


*.* The botanical name of the Snow-in-Summer is 
Cerastium tomentosum, Its habit of growth is dwarf and 
compact, making it a capital edging-plant. The flowers 
are small, round, and white. 


670.—Use of cold frame.—I should be grateful for 
any suggestions of making use of a cold frame, from which, 
however, owing to this very cold climate, I cannot always 
keep the frost out ?—Mrs. LasceLuzs. 


*,* A cold frame may be made serviceable in protecting 
half-hardy plants in the winter, for propagating these 
through September, and in the spring for raising tender 
annuals. For Chrysanthemums during February, March, 
and April it is invaluable, and at this season you may 
grow Cucumbers, Tomatos, or forward French Beans, 
and in the month of August and later raise seeds 
Sor winter and early spring-flowering. See ‘* Week's 
Work” as to the plants that may be placed in cold frames, 


671._-Renovating an old Vine.—When a Vine is 
getting rather old is it a good plan to take up anew rod 
from the bottom and cut down the old one just above it ? 
And will it be likely to bear better in consequence 7—G, 


*,* It is a very good plan indeed to take up a new rod 
or more than one, from the bottom of an old Vine; the 
yeung wood so made, if well ripened, generally produces 
larger bunches and more of them. It would be a good 
plan, also, in the autumn to remove some of the probably 
exhausted soil around the roots, and re-placett with a mix- 
ture of turfy loam, crushed bones, and old mortar 
rubbish. Many old Vines so treated afford an excellent 
return for the trouble taken. 


672.—Rhubarb.—I have some fine plants of Rhubarb 
grown from seed, and should be much obliged if anyone 
would give me some hints as to its further cultivation ?— 
A. 


** Rhubarb plants raised from seed should, if intended 
to remain permanently where they are sown, be thinned 
out to, say, 3 feet or 4, fect apart ; but if intended to trans- 
plant in the autumn, then 2 feet will be enough. The after- 
treatment of Rhubarb, provided the soil is deep and rich, 
ts of the simplest. Do not pluck any of the produce till the 
third season of its growth, and discontinue to do so alto- 
gether each year in the beginning of August. Keep the 
ground perfectly clear of weeds, and mulch the surface 
well with manure in the summer, and dig this in between 
the rows in the winter, protecting the crowns from frost 
by litter or coal-ashes. If required early in spring, some 
of the plants can be covered over with large pots or boxes, 
surrounded with straw litter, or tree-leaves. 


673.—Propagating Virginian Creeper from 
cuttings.—When is the best time of the year to strike 
from cuttings the common Virginian Creeper ?—L. 

*,* The best time of the year to propagate the common 
Virginian Creeper from cuttings is in the autumn, after 
the foliage has fallen of. Well-ripened shoots, about 
12 inches or 18 inches in length, inserted firmly in a 
border of sandy soil in the open air, in a precisely similar 
manner to that adopted for the propagation of Goose- 
berries and Currants, generally strike root freely, and 
quickly make plants, 


674._Propagating Pansies.— Would someone 
kindly tell me how to take cuttings from my Pansies? 
Had I better dig them up and divide the roots, or only cut 
off shoots and make cuttings ?—C. 


*,* The young side-shoots of Pansies taken off now and 
inserted in sandy soil, under a handlight in a shady 
position, and kept close and moist, will speedily root and 
form excellent plants. If it is desired to increase the 
stock to the largest possible extent, then perhaps division 
of the roots would be the best plan to adopt. Propagated 
in either way, however, Pansies, if in a locality that suits 
them, generally thrive well. Market growers usually 
increase their stock by division of the roots. 


675.—_Pruning and propagating the white 
and yellow Broom.—1 have several white and yellow 
Broom plants. They have grown to 8 feet high, and they 
spread out over a large space. How and when should I 
trim them to occupy less space? Or can I take cuttings 
from them, or propagate by seed ?—N. 

*,* The best way to prune the overgrown Broom-plants 
would be to cut them in in @ shapely manner in the early 
autumn with a sharp knife. Shears are often used for 
this purpose ; but the knife is the best. They can easily 


be propagated from cuttings during the growing season, 
inserted any time after the month of April, in sandy soil, 
in @ shady place under a handlight, They may also be 
increased reatlily from seed. : 





676.—Narcissus flower-buds turning brown. 
—Can you tell me what is the probable cause of my Nar- 
cissus flower-buds turning brown and not expanding, like 
the specimens sent ?—LEvER. 

** When Narcissus-buds turn brown and go blind, like 
the specimens sent, the cause is almost always to be traced 
to the exhaustion of the sol about the roots. The best 
plan will be to replant the bulbs in the autumn in a plot 
of fresh and well-dug and manured ground, and thickly 
mutch the surface of the soil after replanting with decayed 
manure, 


677.—Fern-fronds turning brown.—I shall be 
obliged if you will tell me the cause of the fronds on the 
Ferns in greenhouse turning brown? Perhaps the stove 
should be lighted at night, as the sun is so hot in the day ; 
or isita fault in the watering of the Ferns?—C. 


*,* The cause of the fronds of the Ferns turning brown 
in the manner described tis, no doubt, due to scorching 
Srom the intense sun-heat we have had of late. Thegreen- 
house should be shaded during bright sunshine, and a 
moist and cool atmosphere be maintained in it, and the 
Ferns must not be allowed to become dry at the roots. 
Lighting a jire at night in the stove would not only be a 
waste of fuel, but would make matters worse by drying the 
atmosphere stwl more, Greenhouse Ferns require, at all 
seasons of the year, a cool, moist atmosphere around them, 
and shading from burning sunshine. 


678.—Tomatos in span-roof house.—I have 
planted my span-roof house with Tomatos, which are just 
coming into bloom. Will you kindly favour me with a 
recipe of a good artificial manure? Also, how to use it as 
a top-dressing or in liquid form, and how often? The 
house runs east and west, is cold, and the Tomatos are 
planed in beds of soil 18 inches deep and 2 feet wide, ex- 
cepting the centre bed, which is 10feet by 12 feet, and has 
four dozen plants in it. No manurehas been added, Sun 
all day.—A. G. 


*.* We have found such manure as Thomson's Vine- 
manure the best for Tomatos. Then, again, there is 
guano, which may be given every fortnight as a top- 
dressing ; also bone-meat occasionally on the surface, the 
latter being washed into the roots. 


679.—Pegging down Roses.—Can you tell mehow 
to peg down a bed of Roses? Should the shoots be made 
to touch the ground? When should they bedone? What 
pegs should be used ?—Anxious. 


*.* The Roses should be pegged down in the early spring 
before they grow and at a few inches from the soil. If 
done now many shoots will break. You may peg them later 
when more matured. Iron pegs are best, and failing 
these, use hard wood of any kind. 


680.—Diseased Apple-trees.—I have four Apple- 
trees which bore freely until three years ago. They seem 
to be covered with blight or mildew, a sample of which I 
enclose. Would you kindly let me know what to do to 
get them into a healthy state once more ?—KnocHany., 


*.* Your trees are badly infested with the American 
Blight, and by the appearance of wood sent the enemy has 
made sad havoc. The remedy now is painting with Jeye’s 
Fluid or syringing with the same. You may also well 
brush soluble paraffin into the affected parts. Very bad 
cases are hopeless, as all the good bark is destroyed, the best 
remedy being to burn the trees. Winter is a more 
appropriate time to kill the pest, painting the wood with a 
mixture of clay and the insecticide named. 


681.—Keeping Horseradish roots.—I would be 
obliged if you could inform in your next issue the proper 
means, if any, of keeping Horseradish roots after being dug 
up for the table? My cook informed me that a lot dug up 
only a few weeksago became bad, unfit for use. I should like 
to know how long it will keep, and what means might be 
taken for keeping it in good order, I do not care for it in 
gauce.—BRUACHDOYNE, 

*.* The best way to keep Horseradish is to bury it in 
damp soil or ashes well over the crown. We usually keep 
it for monthsin this way. The roots keep fresh and goed, 
and if placed under trees or a north wall will remain good 
all the summer. 


682 —Injured Potatos.—I send a specimen of 
Potato skin, and shall be grateful for explanation and 
advice. They are the remains of Magnum Bonum. Half 
the crop has been destroyed in this way. Is it the work of 
slugs in the ground? I do not think that wireworm is 
the cause, as none were found in turning the ground 
over when planting afresh yesterday. In the re- 
mains of the skins insects like centipedes and sowbugs 
were found. The blackness of the skin is to be accounted 
for by coot in which the Potato was dipped before plant- 
ing. I should addno slugs were found yesterday. After 
lifting the Potatos, should there be anything of a crop, 
what would be the best way to treat the ground? It is 
heavy. Should gas-lime or quick-lime be spread over it 
when dug up and left rough for the winter ?— 
H. A, WALKER. 

*,* You do not state what your land was dressed with 
previous to planting. We think, by appearance of the sets’ 
tops, that the ground is poisoned, apparently by gas-lime. 
Insects in such soil would only be wn the sets for refuge. 
Slugs are scarcely to blame. Can you give further details 
as to condition of soil? Why were the sets steeped in soot ? 


683._Seedling Pelargoniums. — Would you 
kindly give me,your opinion in GARDENING of the enclosed 
Pelargonium? It is a seedling, robust in growth, and 
profuse flowerer, If you think it worth bringing out, 
please tell me the right course to pursue, for it has been 
raised by an amateur 7— M. H. D. 

*.* A very bold, well-coloured flower, not very distinct in 
shade but bright and effective. The best way would be to 
get some nurseryman to see it, or exhibit a good plant of it 
at one of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The neat will take place on Tuesday, June 25th, in the 
Drili Hall, James-street, Victoria-street, Westminster. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to foccaaat letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. E. King.—The White Wild Bluebell is very scarce, 
but you can get in quantity the White Spanish Bluebell 


(Scilla campanulata alba), which is very beautiful, a mass 
of sturdy white flowers in the spring season. Try any of 
our Jarge bulb merchants.——Jerne.—An illustration of 
Anomatheca cruenta was given in GARDENING, June 8th, 
with a note about its culture. We should let the Ixias 
remain in the ground if they are succeeding well,—— 
J. S. M‘C.—Mr. Richards, Old Shot Wharf, Lambeth, 
London, SE——W. H. J.—The autumn, gay, early 
October, will be the best time for the work, not before and 
not later, as if planted in October they will be fairly well 
established before winter.—J. Gunson.—Any of the 
leading nurserymen will supply this variety of Cabbage. 
As regards price, that depends upon the seedsmen, but 
there is no gain in having cheap seed, which is epastelly 
bad. Novelty.—It is merely a freak. The leaf is well 
variegated, but the majority of things are given to such 
freaks as this. There is no value whatever in it. 
Orchardist.—Try any of the leading nurserymen, or beg a 
few seeds from some friend who has a Passion-flower. 


Replies next week to Edith Bentley, Miss J. 
Clarke, Hoden, ete, 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


* * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpiroR of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Harriet Peachy.—Heuchera 
sanguinea, Norven.—Poly gala Dalmaisiana.—D. R. P. 
—1, Weigela(Diervilla) var. ; 2, Broad-leaved Myrtle (Myrus 
communis var, belgica); 3, Spiraa bumalda ; 4, Common 
Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) ; 5, Spirzea confusa ; 6, Salvia 
coccinea ; 7, Euonymus Jatifolius variegatus ; 8, Berberis 
fuchsioides. Mrs. Bramble.—Vitis riparia, a N. Ameri- 
can Vine.——C. D.—1, Common Henbane (Hyoscyamus 
niger; 2, Ruellia macrantha. It requires a peat and loam 
soil, with thorough drainage; 3, Rose Anna Ollivier. 
There is nothing peculiar in the flowers displaying various 
shades of colour, as the variety is distinctive in this 
respect.—-Down.—The numbers became detached, asthe 
paper rotted through, the plants being so moist. The 
variegated leaf is Siebold’s Variegated Plantain Lily 
(Funkia Sieboldi variegata). The brilliant magenta flower 
is one of the Mesembryanthemums, and the mass of 
flowers you got from the wall is Erinus alpinus (Wall 
Erinus), It is not a native of Britain, but of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, and has evidently got established on the prison 
wall. Monmouth.—Balsam Poplar (Populus balsami- 
fera).——E. B.—Rose La Rosiére. Good garden kind.— 
F. M. Richardson.—1 and 2, Cheshunt Hybrid ; 3 and 4, 
Gloire de Dijon ; 5, Double Scotch Rose. 








BEES. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—VI. 


Ow1na to the variableness of our climate, one 
can never be quite sure as to the time at which 
a swarm will leave a hive. Oftentimes acolony 
is on the point of swarming when a change in 
the weather causes a delay, and if unfavourable 
weather continues the queens in embryo are 
destroyed, and swarming further delayed till 
queen cells are again prepared, the result being 
either late swarms or no swarms at all that 
season, And, again, when Bees are left to 
swarm naturally it necessitates a good deal of 
time being spent in watching the hives, lest the 
swarm should leave unseen and be lost. Some 
Bee-keepers, therefore, swarm their Bees 
artificially as soon as they find their hives 
crowded to overflowing and drones flying. 
Artificial swarming can be performed in a few 
minutes at any time of the day, and answers 
very well. 

TAKING ARTIFICIAL SWARM FROM FRAME-HIVE. 
—The hive to be swarmed should be first re- 
moved to a new position, the new hive taking its 
place on the old stand. Having puffed a little 
smoke into the hive entrance and between the 
combs as the quilt is removed, the queen must 
be searched for by removing the combs one by 
one, and examining them on both sides. Thecomb 
on which the queen is discovered must be placed 
in the new hive with as many frames of 
brood-comb as can be spared. The old 
hive should be closed up by drawing the 
frames together and moving the division-board, 
while the Bees in the new hive should be 
supplied with a few frames of comb foundation. 
The advantage of placing the artificial swarm on 
the old stand is that many of the flying Bees 
return to the old spot, join the swarm, and add 
to its strength, while enough Bees remain in the 
old hive to carry on the work of rearing brood 
and so forth. In examining the combs for re- 
moval, any having queen-cells attached to them 
should be replaced in the old hive, although, 
should there be no queens in embryo in the old 
hive when the swarm is made, the Bees will 
convert worker-brood into queens. On the loss 
of the old queen they will select a worker grub 
under three days from the egg, remove the grubs 
occupying the adjoining cells, take down the 
walls which separate these cells, and construct a 
queen-cell round the selected grub, which they 
feed on a better kind of food to that on which 
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worker grubs are fed. In about fourteen days 
from the time the egg was laid the selected grub, 
which under ordinary treatment would have 
become a worker Bee, comes forth a perfect 
queen. Ps 
TAKING SWARM FROM STRAW skerget Artificial 
swarms are made from straw skep stocks by a 
process called driving. The skep to be driven 
is inverted, after having receiveda few puffs of 
smoke to quiet the Bees, and placed upon a table 
or stool, and an empty skep placed over it. An 
iron skewer is then pushed throggh'the-edge of 
the empty skep into the @ié. pelow, at the 
point towards which thejedmbs run, the top 
skep is then fixed up Mk€ an open lid (the iron 
skewer forming a kingeof hinge); by means of 
two stout pieces of war’ bent at the ends. The 
ye are then rapped gently 
he@pen hands, and the rapping 
being continued @4Jgud buzzing is soon heard, 
while the Bees*age, seen rushing up into the 
empty skep, . @#soon as the queen is seen to 
ascend the ragping is discontinued, and the two 
skeps are placed a couple of feet on either side 
of the old stand, so that they may receive the 
Bees that are on the wing. This is known as 
open driving. In close driving the upper skep 
is so placed that the rims of both meet allround, 
a strip of cloth-being tied round the junction to 
prevent the escape of the Bees in their upward 
march. The rapping on the side sends the Bees 
above, When a suflicient number are supposed 
to have gone up the cloth is removed, and the 
swarm and stock treated as may be desired. 
The great drawback to the latter mode of 
driving is the impossibility of knowing if the 
queen has gone up or not, rendering it necessary 
to carefully search among the driven Bees for 
her. Open driving is far the better mode for 
making an artificial:swarm. In cool weather, 
or when honey is scarce, the Bees will ascend 
much more readily if a small quantity of thin, 
warm syrup be poured over the combs about ten 
minutes before commencing driving operations. 
8.8 
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684.—Queen wasps in May.—In the beginning of 
May I offered the school children here one penny for every 
queen wasp. The account is now closed and they have 
The great proportion are 
undoubted queens ; some are small but possibly queens of 
their kind, Perhaps you or some of your correspondents 
can say whether the smaller wasps are injurious? ‘‘ The 
Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening ” (Nicholson, of Kew), 
says that some are not. I should be glad to know the 
earliest date known for wasps out of nests? No nests have 
been found here, all have been taken flying about the road- 
side hedgerows, &c. It would be interesting to know 
whether the general experience of this May is the same as 
mine, which is, as far as I know, quite exceptional? If I 
have paid for more than I ought, my consolation is that 
the poor children, and many of them are very poor, will 
profit by my unintentional charity.—A. G., CAMPBELL, 
Marchjield, Bracknell. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Rhubarb jam.—Will you give me a good 
recipe for making Rhubarb jam ?—M. J. 

*,* To every pound of Rhubarb allow 1 Ib: 
sugar and the thin peel and pulp of two Lemons; 
or 4 lb. Figs cut fine. Wipe and skin the 
Rhubarb, cut in inch lengths, shred the Lemon- 
peel, and remove every particle of white pith, 
Put the sugar into the preserving-pan, with 
enough water to prevent its burning. When 
dissolved put in the Rhubarb and Lemon, boil 
sharply half-an-hour, put into dry jars, and 
cover while hot ; keep in a dry place, 


Onion soup without meat.—Fry six 
young Onions in two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
nice soup fat. ‘The fat should be made hot, the 
Onions added sliced, and stirred till they are 
quite brown. Then add a scant half-cup of 
flour, stirring the Onions constantly till the 
flour is brown, and add carefully, a little at a 
time, three cups of boiling water. Put the 
soup-kettle on the back of the stove, where the 
soup will just simmer for half an hour. Mash 
up two fresh boiled Potatos, and-add them 
with a little warm milk. Beat the mixture, 
and add boiling milk till the soup is of a creamy 
consistence. Strain it and let it boil for ten 
minutes. It may be served as it is with a 
tablespoonful of minced Chives and little squares 
of dry toasted bread ; or, if, you wish, after 
moving the soup to the back of: the stove before 
pouring it in the tureen, add the yolks of two 
eggs beaten up with a little warm milk, 


Green Tomato pickle (Mary Cowlop ). 
—One gallon of green Tomatos, gather dry, 
remove the outer skin, and slice the peeled 
fruit. Twoand a half tablespoonfuls of ground 
Mustard, a gill of Mustard-seed, a tablespoonful 
of powdered Cinnamon, half a pound of brown 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of Cloves, and three 
pints of vinegar arerequired. Divide the spices 
into three equal parts, and put into three small 
muslin bags. ‘Take half the quantity of vinegar 
and boil the spices in it for half an hour. Then 
put in the sugar and stir till thoroughly melted. 
Place a third of the sliced Tomatos at the bottom 
of the jar, put in one of the spice bags, and 
pour a third of the boiled vinegar over. Then 
another third of Tomato, bag and vinegar, till 
all are arranged. Fill the jar with the cold 
vinegar, covering the pickle, using more vinegar 
if necessury. Conveniently store for at least a 
month. 


BIRDS. 


a 


THE WHEATEAR. 


Tue Wheatear isa bird of handsome form and 
plumage, having a very variable and agreeable 
song, and although not often kept as a cage 
bird, is very interesting in confinement, almost 
continually singing, even during the winter 
months. It is a bird of passage, remaining 
with us from March to October, and frequenting 
wide, downs and commons, especially those. of 
Kent and Sussex, where upon its first arrival, 
being very fat and in good condition, large num- 
bers were formerly shot and trapped for the 
London markets, their flesh being considered a 
great delicacy. In the adult male of this species 
the top of the head and back is of a fine grey, 
while a line of white passes from the beak above 
the eye, succeeded by a black band, which sur- 
rounds the eye and occupies the ear-coverts. 
The lower part of the. back and two-thirds of 
the tail are white, while the wings are black, 
and the chest of a delicate fawn colour. The 
Wheatear forms its nest of Moss, Grass, and 
wool, which it places in fissures of the ground, 
in the interstices of stone walls, in quarries, 
and under large stones, The eggs are five or 
six in number, and of a pale bluish-green tint. 
The food of this bird consists of insects, larve, 
and beetles. In searching for them, it runs with 
great alertness over the short Grass of the 
downs. In captivity the common food should 
consist of raw lean meat, finely minced, bruised 
Hemp-seed and bread, the hard yolk of an egg, 
with a good supply of insects and larvee. ~ 
8. 8. G. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Ailing chickens.—I haye*a Plymouth 
Rock chicken about six weeks old, which is 
moping; its crop seems full, of either air or 
water, and is very swollen. ,Last week a Ban- 
tam died, having shown similar symptoms. I 
have about 200 young chickens in the same 
yard (70 feet by 40 feet), with a field adjoining 
where they can run.#I feed them on mixed 
small Corn, such,.as Buckwheat, and English 
Wheat, also ..a little stewed meat, boiled 
chicken Rice, and boiled groats. The chickens 
did very well until last week, when five died, 
but not with the same symptoms as the Ply- 
mouth Rock. Will you please tell me what the 
disease is, whether it is infectious, and what 
remedy should be used ?—E. 


* * Your chickens are really suffering from 
overcrowding, and, unless you move them to 
fresh ground, you will lose many more. You 
had better remove some of the coops to the far 
end of the field, and place some of the chickens 
there. Use more meal than you do, The birds 
which seem to droop may be assisted with a little 
meat, chopped small, also bread soaked in ale. 


Death of chickens.—Kindly tell me the 
cause of the death of nine chicks out of a hatch 
of twelve? They seemed all right when let out 
in the morning, and had their usual breakfast of 
Oatmeal ; were right at nine o’clock, but before 


eleven we found them scattered as if they had |. 
been shot—some dead, some dying., The use of | 


their legs seemed gone, and they were gasping 
and could not swallow. We opened some, but 
could not see anything ; in their *‘ craws ” was a 
little Maize and Grass, They were about a 
month old; the others seem all right, as also 


other broods that are in the same yard, The 


sun was not hot; it was a cloudy morning. I 


feel quite puzzled. Would salt do it, as we 
thought they might have got at some in the 
garden ?—D. 

*.* Your chicks evidently picked up some- 
thing in the course of their morning ramble 
which poisoned them. What the article was 
which caused such havoc only one upon the spot 
could tell. The chickens’ stomachs were empty, 
and this would give the poison a better chance 
to work. Weare unable to say whether salt 
would have such a powerful effect if taken in 
considerable quantities, 


Ailing hen.—Will some reader tell me the 


reason of my Brown Leghorn hen having a 
large, soft lump between the legs? I first 
noticed the lump about fourteen days ago, and 
it has now grown larger than an egg.—B. W. 

*.* Your hen seems to be suffering from 
dropsy, or a tumour is forming, which may lead 
to the same thing. Wedo not think any course 
of treatment would be likely to succeed, and 
the best thing for you to do is to kill and bury 
the hen at once. Even supposing she were to 
recover, we question whether you could prevent 
a recurrence of the ailment. In these days of 
scrofulous disorders, too, it would be: most 
unwise to breed from such a bird, for the disease 
is almost sure to be reproduced in her offspring ; 
and anyone who sits eggs from an ailing hen 
courts disaster. It isa very different thing to 
breed from an animal of whose soundngss there 
is no question. Lastly, it seems to me that the 
egg of such a hen cannot be good for food, and 
certainly, if this be so, the flesh of the bird 
must also be condemned. Everything, therefore, 
points to the soundness of the advice we have 
tendered above—to destroy the bird without 
attempting to doctor her. We have said 
nothing as to the effect a diseased hen has upon 
her fellows, nor the appearance of misery which 
she usually carries about with her. 
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NEW L. & C. PATENT ARMOUR. 


A Great Engineering Triumph! 
Experts estimate 150 to 200 per cent. increased wear, 
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FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 
from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or ltry, 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land reall 
first-class. —-G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset. ont 


PO FLORISTS and NURSERY MEN.—Peters- 





field, Hants, TO BE LET, from Michaelmas next; TWO: 


HOUSES in the town, with nursery gardens attached. 
Rents, £18 and £15 per annum. Further particulars ;apply 
WILLIAM CARTER, Dragon-street, Petersfield. te 


a aed — bab so Boek Set DTA ale one biased fee ME ETT FTES 
OACHMAN.—Wanted active man; with good: 
character, for country work in home county. Must be 
able to train own horses, State particulars.as to salary, age,. 
family, &c. A very comfortable situation. for a trustworthy 
man.—J. C. R., 63, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C.. = ts—S 


ANTED, a GARDENER; must. be 
thoroughly experienced ; one that understands plant- 

ing and laying out; state age, wages, and-references to 
E. W. BANDY, Marine-park, Southend-on-Sea, . 
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No. 850.—Vorn. XVII. 
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PACKING CHOICE FRUITS. 


In many gardens the packing of choice soft 
fruit during the summer months for transmis- 
sion by rail or post forms no inconsiderable item, 
and is attended with more or less anxiety. Were 
fruit always carefully handled there would, as a 
rule, be little cause for doubt as to its final safety, 
but what with the railway porters and delivery 
agents, the careless way in which many proceed 
to unpack it, and last, but not least, the manner 


in which it is often dished up, fruit frequently 
finds its way to the owner’s table in anything 
but the same condition in which it left the 
packing-room. When fruit is despatched to 
a distance of between 100 and 200 miles, 
and that, too, without a single complaint, it 
may be safely inferred that the mode of packing 
isin the main right, and may with safety be 
recommended. In regard to Grapes, I am de- 
cidedly opposed to the method practised by 
some of sending them by rail in small cross- 
handled baskets, with nothing to shield them 
gave a sheet of ordinary brown paper. I prefer 
boxes made of light deal, some of which are 
capable of holding four nice-sized bunches and 
others double that number, the latter having a 
division in the centre, so that undue pressure 
is avoided. A layer of fine paper shavings 
having been placed in the box, each bunch is 
enveloped in fine tissue paper and afterwards laid 
on the shavings. A little of the same material 
is placed between it and the next bunch till the 
compartment is filled. All the intervening 
spaces are then filled in with shavings and a 
layer placed on the top sufficiently thick to 
cause an elastic pressure when the lid is placed 
on. Paper shavings are preferable to cotton 
wocl, as the latter is liable to heat. Peaches 
and Figs intended for sending to a distance 
should always be gathered in the early morning 
before the sun strikes the house, as if left until 
they become heated they resent the least pres- 
sure from the fingers and are more easily dam- 
aged. A double thickness of cotton wool should 
be placed in the palm of the hand and the fruit 
svbjected to a gentle leverage in an upward 
direction, being afterwards placed in a basket or 
box near at hand and lined with the same ma- 
terial, On no account should the basket con- 
tain more than one layer and the fruit must not 
be allowed to touch each other. 

For Peaches I use boxes 4 inches in depth and 
varying in size, some holding only a dozen fruits, 
others accommodating two dozen. The box is 
first lined with soft Moss, previously picked over 
and cleansed from all pieces of stick and other 
impurities and well dried. A Peach is then 
wrapped in tissue paper and placed with the 
left hand in one corner of the box, while with 
the right a portion of Moss is placed firmly, but 
carefully, against it, this process being con- 
tinued until the box is filled. The cavities are 
afterwards made up, as in the case of Grapes, 
a layer of Moss being placed on the top pre- 
vious to the lid being fixed on. Nectarines are 
treated in the same way, except that the depth 
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of the box is somewhat reduced. When good 
Moss is not obtainable, a number of strips of 
cotton wool may be torn off, in length some- 
what exceeding the circumference of the fruit, 
the same being wound round each Peach, the 
glazed side inwards, leaving the top and bottom 
of the fruit exposed. They should then be 
placed closely ina box, previously well bottomed 
with wool, and a sufficient thickness laid over 
the fruit to avoid oscillation when the lid is 
nailed on. Coarse wool may be purchased in 
large rolls at a nominal cost. In gathering 
Figs I generally use an old pair of Grape scis- 
sors, as if the fruits are not extra long in the 
footstalk, they are easily damaged by the hand 
in forcing them from the tree. These being 
amongst the worst subjects to pack, extra care 
is needed. Wool should not come into actual 
contact with Figs, or the chances are they will 
be ruined by the material clinging to them. 
The best way is to wrap each fruit in tissue or 
silver paper, and afterwards envelop it in either 
a Vine or Sycamore leaf, afterwards packing 
them gently but firmly in boxes similar to those 
recommended for Nectarines. A good plan is 
to line the bottoms and sides of the boxes with 
small Rhubarb leaves, from which the midrib 
has been taken, and also to finally cover the 
fruit with the same. These being cool, there is 
no fear of heating as when wool is used, espe- 
cially when the fruit has a day’s journey before 
it. In regard to Strawberries, perhaps no plan 
of packing can supersede the old-fashioned 
one—that of well lining the boxes, which are 
necessarily very shallow, and placing each 
Strawberry in one of its own leaves, or even a 
French Bean leaf, wedging them closely together 
as the work proceeds. In the case of firm 
fruits, however, such as Paxton and the Queen 
type, single leaves are not necessary. Strips of 
Rhubarb leaves placed across the box, the 
Strawberries being packed closely in rows, each 
strip of leaf preventing one row from unduly 
pressing against the next, will answer well, the 
space between the top of the fruit and the lid 
being filled up with the soft pieces of Rhubarb 
leaves also. The same method answers well for 
Cherries. Pines and Melons may first of all be 
wrapped ina double thickness of tissue paper 
and embedded in boxes by means of clean soft 
Moss. Even with these fruit it is a bad plan 
to place one fruit on top of another. The 
boxes should always be labelled ‘‘Soft fruit— 
this side up with care.” J. 





Unhealthy Vine leaves (Cymro).— 
Your Vines are badly attacked by brown-scale, 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 





and there are slight traces of mildew ; but it is- 


the scale which is causing the dirty marks. 
You must take instant remedies, or it will 
attack the fruit also. Our advice is to sponge 
all affected foliage with tepid water, soft-soap, 
and strong Tobacco-water. Also apply a weak 
solution of flowers of sulphur. Syringe the 
foliage, and then keep dry for a few days. The 
latter is for mildew, but if the Grapes are much 
advanced paint the pipes with sulphur and give 
air carefully in changeable weather, keeping a 
genial heat in the pipes whilst applying the 
sulphur, and maintain a certain amount of 
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warmth during the night, with air a little on 
the front and top ventilators. When the leaves 
have fallen from the Vines, and after being 
pruned in winter, you should take special mea- 
sures to clean the rods by brushing with strong 
soapy-water, and then painting over with a 
mixture of sulphur, clay, Tobacco, and lime, 
made like paint, well covering all portions of 
the bark. 





THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 


UNLEss copious rains fall within a short time 
the Strawberry crop will be light in open fields 
and other places where there is no way of 
watering the plants. The Kentish fields are 
already suffering, and in many places the heat 
and drought have produced fissures in the 
ground, such as one rarely sees, except in the 
month of August. The foliage is beginning to 
assume a dried appearance, and the berries can 
scarcely make headway. It will be rather hard if 
market growers are to have another bad season. 
Last year the crop was in many places all but 
destroyed by frost, and the preceding season 
was fearfully hot and dry, the fruit came in 
with arush, the season being very short. A 
change in the weather would of course make all 
the difference, but if once the leaves and 
fruit get much hardened by drought the 
berries never swell so kindly as they should 
do, and the crop is proportionately light. 
Where there is convenience for so doing the 
plants should at once be well watered, giving 
them two good moistenings at an interval of 
three days. This is more especially necessary 
on light soils. The attention will be amply 
repaid by a more freer growth and increased 
bulk of fruit. A timely moistening, too, will 
often forward the crop by a week. The berries 
cannot swell up quickly with the soil ina dry 
condition. As regards bloom there is nothing to 
complain of. Contrary to what might have been 
expected there are very few blind crowns. Last 
summer and autumn being so sunless and cold, 
the plants made a rank, leafy growth, and the 
crowns at the close of the autumn seemed to be 
wanting in solidity. In the case of a plantation 
of Noble and President the runners were so 
crowded that when they were lifted a great 
portion of them had to be rejected, and most 
of them looked too weak to bear fruit. I 
happened to be rather short of fruiting 
runners of these kinds, and was obliged to use 
a good many of these small ones, Hardly one 
has missed throwing up flower trusses, and they 
are swelling off quite a good crop of fruit. I 
have, however, long been of opinion that a 
moist and cool summer is more favourable to 
Strawberries than a hot dry one, and that the 
crowns require less sunshine to mature them 
than is commonly supposed. Last spring I had 
a quantity of blind crowns ; this year not 2 per 
cent. As regards earliness, this would seem to 
be about an average year, the great heat in May 
having compensated for the cool weather of 
April and brought things up to date. At the 
present time the outdoor crops generally seem 
to be about a week later than last year ; but then 
April was, it will be remembered, almost or 
quite as hot as in the preceding year, when 
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indoor crops came on without artificial 
warmth from the commencement of April 
onwards. Here, in Surrey, the show of 
bloom has been very fine, both in private and 
market gardens. Never were the blossoms more 
abundant, though, I think, not quite so large 
individually as usual. Since writing the pre- 
ceding we have in this district been blessed with 
rain of short duration, but of inestimable value. 
Places not ten miles distant, however, got none, 
so that the need of a good ‘‘ land rain” is much 
felt. Without it the field crops must, as regards 
bulk, fall below the average. Whatever merits 
Noble may possess nothing will ever make it 
beloved of the Covent Garden salesmen. One 
of them lately asserted that it has done real 
harm to the Strawberry trade. Many, tempted 
by its attractive appearance, are disgusted by 
its want of flavour, and there is no disguising 
the fact that itis a Turnip among Strawberries. 
Market growers cannot, however, do without it. 
It is earlier than Paxton, and such a heavy 
cropper. No man likes to see his neighbour go 
to market with this fruit ten days earlier than 
himself, and so everyone grows it who wants to 
get as long a season as possible. If only Scarlet 
Queen were larger Noble would not be needed. 
There can be no doubt as to its good qualities 
in other respects, and of the two it is the ear- 
lier. It does not, however, fill the basket 
quite so quickly, and this is, for the grower for 
profit, a fatal defect. What Royal Sovereign 
may be I do not know, but from what I have 
heard it is not likely to be in favour in Covent 
yarden. J.C. B. 


GARDHN WORKS.’ 


Conservatory. 


Climbing plants will form a very important part in the 
decoration of the conservatory now. Tacsonias and 
Passion-flowers are very useful in large houses, but they 
are almost too overwhelming in houses of moderate size, 
and if neglected even for a short time during the growing 
season they getinto hopeless confusion. Jasminum grandi- 
florum, Clematis indivisa lobata, Rhyneospermum jasmin- 
oides, Solanum jasminoides, Plumbago capensis, Habro- 
thamnus fascicularis, Cobsa scandens variegata will give 
more variety. Tea and Noisette Roses are always 
charming planted out under glass, and the present is a 
good season for turning such things out of pots intoa good 
border. It is best, if possible, to give the clumps a 
specially prepared bed or border to themselves. They do 
so much better when not in competition with other things. 
The Lapagerias are splendid climbers for cool houses, 
where they can have a position shaded from the midday 
sun. They must have a well-drained bed, composed chiefly 
ofgood turfy peat. The Lapageria often renewsitself, especi- 
ally when planted out, by throwing up shoots from the 
base, and these shoots should be protected and encouraged. 
Luculia gratissima is a very desirable plant for a conserva- 
tory wall, as it grows freely in good peat and loam, and 
flowers in the depth of winter. This charming plant is 
not often seen in good condition in a pot ; but planted out 
it forms a grand plant either as a bush in the border 
pruned back annually after flowering, or planted against a 
wall and the shoots trained. It must have liberal supplies 
of water during the growing season, withan occasionalsoak- 
ing of weak soot-water. The plantis rather subject to thrip. 
Orange-trees in tubs or large pots may be turned outside. 
They may be utilised as decorative objects on terraces 
when well grown. Oleanders will do outside now, as will 
also Myrtles. The three last-named families might have 
more attention giventothem. Leave some of the ventila- 
tors open night and day now, and be very attentive in the 
watering. 


Stove, 

Try and find the happy means in the matter of shading. 
If the shading is too heavy the growth will be tender and 
weak, and such things as Allamandas will not flower well, 
and neither will Crotons and Dracenas put on their 
brightest colours. Roller blinds are best where they can be 
conveniently used. Ifthe houseis closed at 3.30, and damped 
down, the blinds should be rolled up at the same time, as 
the sunshine with the atmosphere in a state of saturation 
will be beneficial in strengthening the growth and giving 
colour to the foliage. It is in the midday, when the lights 
are open and the hot air drinking up all the moisture in 
the atmosphere, that a shade is so desirable. Houses con- 
taining foliage plants must be frequently damped down on 
hot days. Syringe the walls, steps, and floors at least three 
or four timesaday. On bright mornings let the fires go out. 
Up till the present, though the days have been bright and 
warm, the nights have often been cold, so that fires could 
not be altogether dispensed with. Still, after this time, 
unless a very careful hand, fires do more harm than good. 
The watering will require care now, as some plants with 
the pots full of roots may require water twice during the 
twenty-four hours. Weak liquid-manure will be found 
very useful to all plants which have filled the pots with 
roots, and in a general way stimulants are not required till 
that period has arrived. 


Ferns under Glass, 
When well arranged, this house will be most interesting 
now. The Ferns will require very liberal supplies of 
water, both in the atmosphere and also at the root. They 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred, 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
edi hes later than is here indicated with equally good 


must also have shade, as ina strong light, or if exposed to 
too much sunshine, the fronds lose colour. Sulphate of 
ammonia in a very weak solution may be given to the 
plants which are pot-bound, or if ever so little off colour. 
Young plants may be potted on any time when the roots 
require more space. 
shady corners, kept close, and young seedlings pricked off 
into boxes, and treated in a similar manner till established, 
Floors of the fernery must be deluged with water several 
times a day, and the blinds rolled down before the plants 
are distressed with the heat. 
sunshine to harden the fronds is after the house is closed 
in the afternoon. 


ranged in rows in some open situation, sheltered, if 
possible, from strong winds. There must be free access to 
every plant for the purpose of examination, and to give the 
necessary attention to the growth. 
require trapping—in fact, traps should be placed at once, 
and examined occasionally to see if the insects are 
present. 
left to a lad or an inexperienced person all varieties will be 
treated alike, and some mischief will be done. Damping 
the foliage and the ashes between the rows of plants is a 
great help in hot weather. 
till the pots are well filled with roots. 
must be rubbed off the exhibition plants. Theothers may 
be pinched twice, and all the shoots resulting therefrom 
left to produce flowers. 


Cyclamens, and other winter-flowering stuff. 
the foliage with soft water twice a day, morning and 
afternoon. 


now, and will not require much attention. 
managed, many of the plants will flower. The best way to 
make them flower is to ripen them in the sunshine outside 
from the end of July to the beginning of September, and 
keep dry throughout the winter. 





Spores or seeds may be sown in 


The best time to let in the 


Chrysanthemums. 
These should now all be in their flowering pots and 


Earwigs will soon 


Watering must be done by a careful hand. If 


Stimulants need not be given 
All side shoots 


Cold Frames. 


These are indispensable for Cinerarias, Primulas, 
Sprinkle 


Window Gardening. 


A stand of Dwarf Cactuses has a very interesting effect 
Rightly 


Outdoor Garden. 
A well-kept lawn is always a pleasant feature; but to 


keep it in good order it must be mown at this season at 
least once a week, and it must be kept free from Plantains 
and other weeds. Daisies and other weeds soon ripen seed 
at this season, and where the mowing is neglected the 
foundation is certainly laid for a future crop of weeds. A 
badly kept lawn and a weedy garden do harm to other 
gardens near, as the light seeds are carried in the air 
when the wind blows. Now that all the planting is done 
for the time being, more time oan be devoted to the 
cultural operations, and the keeping of the garden. In 
some districts the ground is very dry, and Roses, Holly- 
hocks, Phloxes, Pinks, and Pansies must have water in 
sufficient quantity to moisten all the roots. A mulch of 
manure on the surface will be of the greatest value. Stir 
the surface of all flower-beds if mulch is not used once a 
week. An inch or so of loose soil really forms a service- 
able mulch, so far as checking evaporation goes. A mulch 
of manure does more than this, as strong-rooting plants 
derive a good deal of support from this top-dressing. 
Pink cuttings will root freely now under handlights in the 
shade. Put a neat stake to everything which is liable to 
be blown over. Thin late sown annuals. Roses may be 
budded as soon as the bark works freely. 


Fruit Garden. 

Peaches under glass ripening their fruit must be kept 
yather drier at the root or the flavour will suffer. Of 
course, the other extreme must be guarded against, as 
extreme dryness is as bad or worse. Every fruit-grower 
should ascertain the condition of the roots, otherwise he 
will be working in the dark. It is true to a certain extent 
that growth and foliage will tell the observant cultivator a 
good deal, but if there is the least doubt examine the 
border and act accordingly ; the same remark applies 
even more forcibly to inside Vine borders. Shanking often 
proceeds from dryness at the roots. Very few, except the 
best cultivators, realise what a lot of support heavily 
laden Vines will use profitably. No hard or fast line can 
or should be laid upon any gardening matter. It is not a 
subject upon which anyone should dogmatise ; but even 
the best men have a good deal to learn upon the applica- 
tion of chemical and other manures. There is more than 
one way of securing any given object. Thin heavily laden 
Plum-trees. Pears and Apples in a general way will not 
require much thinning this season, as the crop—as far as 
I have seen—will not be so heavy as last year. Gather 
Strawberries for preserving when fully ripe anddry. Layer 
more runners. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Sow Endive freely for the autumn salads, and the plants 
will not be so likely to bolt. Sow Horn Carrots on warm 
border to produce young Carrots for winter. Parsley sown 
now will come in well for winter use. Things move rapidly 
now, especially the weeds, which soon run to seed if not 
promptly dealt with. As everyone knows, the best way to 
deal with weeds is to hoe them up when quite small; if 
that chance is missed every day adds to the trouble. The 
gamé thing happens if Peas or Runner Beans are left too 
long without the sticks. A gardener’s life all through the 
season is one long steady effort to keep abreast of his work, 
and not infrequently he gets a little the worst of the 
struggle. This is sure to happen if his efforts are relaxed 
for only a short time. Sow Chervil and Turnips, and thin 
out Chicory to 8 inches apart. Peg out the shoots of 
Vegetable Marrows and Cucumbers, and if not mulched 
cover the surface with rough litter manure, and give a 
good soaking of water. French Beans of an early kind may 
be planted on the warm border for the last time this 
season. Mushroom:beds in bearing must be moistened 
when necessary, and new beds when spawned about five or 
six weeks should be sprinkled on the surface to get the 
Mushrooms through. KE, Hoppay. 


Work in the Town Garden. 


The continued drought and harsh, cold winds are by no 


means fayourable to the well-being of plants that have 













































of the plants. 
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been only recently put out, and it will be wise not to bein 
a hurry to expose such tender subjects as Coleus, 
Alternantheras, Iresines, Tuberous Begonias, and the 
large-leaved sub-tropical plants until 
improves. 
sheltered than those in country places, while there is 
always a supply of good water at hand—a blessing that 
those who have never experienced the want of can 
scarcely appreciate to the full. 
subjects of a tender nature that are at all exposed to rough 
or cold winds had better havea screen of some kind rigged 
up on the windward side; a few closely-woven “ wattle” 
hurdles are as good asanything, but, failing these, some 
stout stakes and a few garden mats, or even old pieces of 
sacking, will answer the purpose excellently. Well- 
sheltered spots should always be chosen for Oannas, 
Castor-oils, Wigandias, and other large-leaved plants, of 
which the leaves otherwise soon become battered and torn, 
and lose half their beauty. ‘ 
ought to be well watered in once or twice, according to 
the weather and state of the soil. If the bed is then 
mulched with a 2-inch layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, 
or spent Hops, no more water will be required for some 
time, and the plants will grow and do well. Stocks are 
apt to flag badly when exposed to strong sunshine after 
planting, and should, therefore, be shaded in some way 
for a time, if possible ; small pots inverted over the plants 
during the day, with a sprinkle overhead morning and 
evening, will keep them up nicely. Asters of the annual 
kinds are less troublesome, and seldom fail to grow and 
do well if kept well supplied with water for a time, but 
the soil must be deep and rich, and a mulch of rich 
compost, well-decayed manure, or the like, applied just 
as the first flower-buds appear, or rather before, will be 
found highly beneficial. There is now a great variety of 
the China or Annual Asters, some of the best types being 
the Comet, Victoria, dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered, and 
Peony Asters. For bedding purposes 1 like Sutton’s 
Superb Bedding Aster as well as any, the habit being very 
dwarf and compact, and the beautifully-formed flowers 
are of extremely rich and varied colours. Thin the berries 
of Grapes under glass, and keep the secondary growths 
regularly pinched back, B.C. BR. 


the weather 
Town gardens are, as a rule, much more 


Beds of recently-planted 


Bedding plants of all kinds 





THH OCOMING WHHE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from June 22nd 


to June 29th. 
Planted out a lot of Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower 


and Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli; the latter comes in 
after the Cauliflowers, and as the leaves fold closely over 
the heart it takes a sharp frost to do any injury. Weare 
getting out the Celery as fast as possible, shading fora 
few days by laying branches across the trenches. The 
branches may be.cut from common deciduous trees such 
as the Ash or Sycamore; the leaves will hold on as long 
as they are wanted. Weshall continue cutting Asparagus 


now. Peas are getting plentiful, and the Asparagus season 


has been a fairly good one, though rather late in starting. 
Any spare liquid-manure or house sewage, ora dressing 


of artificial manure may be given to keep up the strength 

If artificial is given advantage will be 

taken of a shower, so that it may be dissolved and 

conveyed to the roots at once. Earthed up Melons in 

frames with rather heavy loam, pressing it down firmly. 

Melons do best in a firm root-run; the growth comes 
away shorter jointed and of firmer texture, and the fruits 
set better. Shall endeavour to get the crop set altogether. 

Four fruits on each plant are enough where good-sized 

Melons must be had. Finished staking Chrysanthemums. 

Tied the tops of the stalks to wires strained along the 

rows of plants, The wind, though strong at times, does 

no harm to the plants when thus secured. To do Chrys- 

arthemums well the smallest cultural details must have 

attention, and daily sprinklings with pure water are 

among the necessities of Chrysanthemum life at this 

season of hot weather. We generally damp the plants 

over with the hose several times a day, sprinkling the 

ashes between the rows of plants at the same time, the 

genial vapour rising from the damp ashes being very 

beneficial. Earthed up the late Potatos. Mulch is still 
used among Peas, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, &c., as far as 
stock of manure will permit. And when the manure fails 
the hoe is used often to keep the soil from baking and 

forming a hard crust which cracks and lets out the 
moisture. Thinned Plums on walls where the crop was 
too heavy, but as far as possible we help all heavily-laden 

trees with a rich top-dressing of some kind, Watered 

Peach and Apricot-trees on south wall. Re-arranged 

conservatory. Some of the hard-wooded plants were 
taken out, and a few things introduced from the stove. © 
These latter will do well here till September, keeping them 
at the warm end for a time, till they get used to the 

change. Planted out a lot of the early forced Straw- 
berries to get an autumn crop, when they will be cleared 
away, a8 1 would rather depend upon young plants for the 

principal plantations, The hoe has been kept going, and 

consequently weeds have disappeared. 


—<—$<$<$— <n 


Pink Napoleon III.—This is one of the finest of 
the hybrid Pinks, very vigorous in growth, and flower- 
ing with great freedom. The habit of the plant is quite 
tufted, while a profusion of flower-stems is borne for some 
time, the blooms brilliant crimson-rose. 


Pruning Rhododendrons (Mrs. J. Clarke 
Haden).—These may be pruned at any time ; but we 
prefer early spring, as then it is a short time only before 
new growth appears and hides the bare stems. Unless 
you wish to cut back very hard, there is no reason why the 
knife should not be used as soon as they have finished 
flowering for the season. There is no artin prunin 
Rhododendrons; they may be cut back as freely an 
safely as the Common Laurel, and with a little care you 
need not disfigure your clumps. 


“The Wild Garden: 07, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 128. ; well bound in 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 
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ORCHIDS, 


DENDROBIUM SUAVISSIMUM. 


Tuts is one of the most popular yellow-flowered 
Dendrobes, and was imported into this country 
by Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., of Clapton, in 
1874, It was found by the celebrated collector, 
Boxall, in Burmah, where it was seen growing 
upon trees in exposed situations and flowering 
profusely. For some considerable time Den- 
drobium suavissimum was a very rare plant, and 
much sought after by Orchid growers, but dur- 
ing the past few years considerable importations 
have been received, until it is now found in 
almost every collection, however small. This 
species requires the heat of the Hast India 
house when the plants are in active growth, but 
when the bulbs are fully developed and properly 
matured, the plants should be removed to a 
cooler temperature until signs of growth are 
visible, when they should again be replaced in 
their former position. Jt thrives best when 
grown in baskets, which should be thoroughly 


sprinkle them with water, or they quickly lose 
their beauty. Amongst the many excellent 
qualities of D. suavissimum as a garden plant 
may be mentioned the profusion with which the 
flowers appear, thus rendering it one of the 
best decorative Orchids when in full bloom. 

M. B. 





SEASONABLE WORK. 


THE number of Orchids in flower at this season 
is probably more than at any time of the year, 
and where no separate house is set apart for 
flowering a deal of care is necessary to avoid 
spoiling the flowers of such fragile kinds as 
Cattleyas, so much atmospheric moisture being 
required in the growing quarters. All the 
‘plants in blossom should be carefully grouped 
in one corner of the house, and as near the 
door as convenient, less damping being done 
jin their vicinity. Do not allow the flowers to 
remain on too long, as this weakens the plants 
considerably, causing them to produce smaller 
‘growths, and lowering their general vitality, 
‘this being especially the case with Oncidiums 





Dendrobium suayissinum. 


well drained and suspended near the roof in 
order that the plants may enjoy as much light 
aud air as possible. A compost composed of 
goed fibrous peat and living Sphagnum will be 
found to suitit best. The best time for potting 
is after the plants have done flowering and just 
as the new growths begin toappear. From this 
time until the bulbs have ripened the plants 
will require an abundant supply of water, both 
at the roots and overhead. 

D. SUAVISSIMUM is an evergreen plant with 
erect clavate or spindle-shaped pseudo-bulbs 
about 1 foot in height, and bearing on the sum- 
mit three or four thick, leathery, dark-green 
leaves, each about 5 inches in length. The 
peduncle arises from near the apex of the bulbs 
and just under the base of the leaves ; this bears 
a pendulous raceme of many large, bright, 
yellow-coloured blossoms, individually about 
2 inches in diameter. The petals are consider- 
ably broader than the sepals. The lip is beauti- 
fully undulated at the margin, of a deep, rich 
golden-yellow colour, and with a broad band of 
deep maroon in the throat. The flowers, being 
thick and fleshy in texture, will last for a con- 
siderable time in perfection, but after they be- 
come expanded care must be taken not to 


and similar Orchids that produce very long 
racemes in comparison with the size of their 
pseudo-bulbs. As the different kinds go out of 
flower, they need very careful treatment to 
enable them to recover the energy expended in 
flowering, and should in all cases where practi- 
cable be treated to a little more heat than is 
usual for the respective species, damping them 
lightly overhead with tepid water once or twice 
daily in addition to the usual dampings between 
the pots. Owing tothe great heat by day at the 
time of writing, itis very difficult to keep the 
Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, and other alpine 
Orchids cool enough in any house other than 
low structures with a north aspect. Garden 
mats moistened and laid on the glass are helpful, 
and as little air as may be is now left on by day. 
The atmosphere must be heavy with moisture, 
and the house should always feel pleasantly 
cool on entering, this being a better criterion 
than any stated figure on the thermometer. 
Continue to keep a bright look-out. for insects 
of all kinds, and have the houses cleaned out 
daily, nothing being more likely to harbour 
woodlice than pieces of crock, bits of Moss, 
and other litter. A little soot and lime may 





be sprinkled about in. out-of-the-way corners 


under the stages, this being distasteful to slugs, 
and giving off a little ammonia to the atmos- 
phere. 





CYMBIDIUM DEVONIANUM. 


Tus beautiful Orchid remained rare for a con- 
siderable time after it was first introduced. It 
was originally discovered on the Khasya Hills 
about the year 1837 by Gibson, but did not 
flower in Britain until six or seven years later, 
and it was not until about twenty-five years 
ago that it was successfully imported in 
sufficient quantities to become generally known. 
At the present time, however, many importa- 
tions are constantly arriving, and it is now to 
be found in nearly all collections of any impor- 
tance inthe country. This species, although not 
so showy and effective as some of the larger- 
growing kinds, such as C. eburneum, C. 
giganteum, C. Mastersianum, C. Lowianum, &c., 
is a very interesting and chaste variety, and 
worth the attention of all amateur Orchid 
growers. It produces its long spikes of many 
flowers abundantly between the months of May 
and July. 

The flowers will last a considerable time when 
cut and placed in water. The individual blooms 
measure from 14 inches to 2 inches in diameter, 
the sepals and petals similar in size, shape, and 
markings, being pale green and dotted longitudi- 
nally with several lines of bright purple. 
The lip is shorter than the other segments 
and of a rosy-purple colour, with two 
roundish deep purple blotches at the base (one 
on each side). This species is of dwarf habit, 
with small pseudo-bulbs, which produce ever- 
green leaves and does not grow above a foot in 
height. From the base of these bulbs the flower- 
spikes appear soon after the plants have finished 
their growth. When growth is completed only 
sufficient water will be required to keep the 
bulbs in a plump and healthy condition. 
Cymbidiums produce stout flesby roots which 
grow very freely; therefore, the pots used 
should be large. The best potting material is 
a mixture of rough peat and good fibrous loam, 
a larger quantity of the latter and with a little 
silver sand added. 

This species will thrive best when grown in 
a cooler temperature than the majority of sorts 
belonging to this genus, and a position in the 
Cattleya house will be found to suit it admirably. 
In its native habitat Cymbidium Devonianum 
has been found growing at an elevation of 
5,000 feet and even more. It is also found 
growing very abundantly with other Orchids, 
such as Dendrobiums. M. B. 





FERNS, ORCHIDS, ETC., FROM CEYLON 


Tur bulbous plants ‘‘H. H.” speaks of as 
having received from Ceylon do not belong to 
the Orchid family at all, but are, nevertheless, 
very interesting and beautiful plants. I pre- 
sume they are what are termed dry bulbs—that 
is to say, not bearing any leaves, or in a grow- 
ing state. You should pot them at once in as 
small pots as possible, using a light, sandy 
compost, and placing a little silver sand around 
the base of each. Gloriosa superba is a very 
beautiful stove plant of a rambling habit of 
growth and with Lily-like flowers. ‘This should 
be trained on a trellis or over the roof, encourag- 
ing it to grow freely during the summer ; when 
in flower it can be taken from the roof and tied 
in any form required. During winter it must be 
dried off like a Gloxinia or Caladium, and 
started again in spring. Cyrtanthus McKeni 
is an evergreen greenhouse plant, producing 
Grass-like foliage and pure white, sweetly- 
scented flowers. This must not be dried off in 
winter, but watered according to the state of 
growth. The Zephyranthes, although nearly 
hardy, will be safest in a sunny position in the 
greenhouse or a cold frame, watering very 
freely while growing, and never disturbing 
the bulbs until absolutely necessary, or 
no flowers will be produced. The Pancra- 
tium and Crinum like a nicely moist 
atmosphere while growing and an intermediate 
temperature, and these, too, dislike frequent 
disturbance, and should therefore be given 
thorough drainage and a compost not likely to 
become sour. Whenthe buibsareseen to be start- 
ing they may be repotted in a larger sized pot, 
watering carefully until the roots are again cn 
the move. The seeds of all the climbers may 
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be sown in the stove, and the plants grown 
strongly from the first, a clean, healthy growth 
being thesure forerunner of a bounteous blossom. 
Raising Ferns from seed, or, properly speaking, 
spores, isa rather tedious and uncertain process, 
but also a very interesting one. The mode 
usually adopted is to sow each variety 
separately in 5-inch or 6-inch pots or pans. 
These must be nearly filled with drainage, and 
a thin layer of very rough compost placed on 
this. Many growers scald the compost before 
using to destroy any weed-seeds or insects that 
may be among it. The soil must be made very 
moist, thoroughly saturated, in fact, and the 
seeds sown at once. A square of glass must 
then be laid over each pot, and then placed in a 
warm moist house, the temperature never going 
much below 60 degs. or rising above 75 degs., 
and they must be screened from bright sunlight. 
All subsequent watering should be done by 
placing deep saucers underneath the pots, and 
allowing the moisture to soak up through, never 
watering overhead. When the spores begin to 
germinate you will see a green film all over the 
surface of the pots, the little fronds showing 
after a time. When this occurs the surface 
should be broken into small patches, and these 
placed singly into the smallest-sized pots, 
watering very carefully and repotting into 
larger sizes as this becomes necessary. The 
different kinds vary a good deal in the time 
they take to germinate, and most likely you will 
have a great many seedlings of common varieties 
come up with the others, a singular circumstance 
in connection with raising seedling Ferns. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CUTTING DOWN THE PLANTS. 


THE plan of dwarfing the plants by cutting 
down during the summer, which was practised 
by a good many persons some few years ago, 
does not appear to find a great number of fresh 
adherents. This is, no doubt, partly owing to 
the fact that many of the newer kinds are natu- 
rally of a dwarfer and sturdier habit of growth 
than those cultivated at that period, and some, 
too, who have tried the plan did not succeed 
as they wished, owing to the cutting down 
being done in a thoughtless manner. It is, 
however, a plan well worthy of trial, as there 
are still numbers of growers who object to the 
great height Chrysanthemum plants assume 
when cultivated for large flowers. Not that we 
can expect blossoms so large and finely finished 
as when the plants have been grown each sort to 
its natural height, but for grouping in conserva- 
tories, at shows, or other decorative uses where 
handsome dark green foliage down to the pots 
is some gain, and stems of a limited height 
desired, the system is valuable. In regard to 
the beautiful white early-flowering variety Mme. 
C. Desgrange and its sports, I have always 
found cutting down the plants to be the 
only means of getting blooms of extra size 
and substance. This kind should be operated 
upon at the end of May before the plants 
go into their flowering pots. The strong 
shoots that follow this practice grow to the 
length of a foot or more before showing flower- 
buds, thus giving the latter more time to 
develop than is the case in the ordinary way, 
as Mme. Desgrange has a tendency to bloom 
soon after the first natural break occurs. I 
would advise growers to cultivate a few plants 
not cut back, and mark the results in each 
case. 

The plants from the general collection selected 
to be cut down are now in pots not larger 
than 6 inches in diameter. Late-blooming 
sorts, such as the group known as the Teck 
family, Etoile de Lyon, J. 8. Dibbens, Potter 
Palmer, and Princess Victoria among the 
Japanese, may be the first done, the time most 
suitable generally being the last week in May. 
Then will follow the bulk of kinds a fortnight 
later and the earliest blooming ones a little 
later—that is, if all are wanted in flower at one 
time. Cut the stems back into the hardened 
growth 6 inches to 9 inches from the base. 
It is well afterwards to return the pots to a 
frame, or otherwise to put in such a position 
that they may be protected from heavy rain, 
With the severe check root action is for a time 
practically at a standstill ; water should there- 
fore be very carefully applied. Just a sprinkling 


overhead once or twice a day, and the roots 
prevented from becoming dry to scorching 
point, are the desirable conditions to hasten the 
formation of fresh side growths. When these 
have reached 2 inches or so in length, the 
plants may be repotted into their final size. 
Compost of a loamy character has often been re- 
commended for Chrysanthemums, and very firm 
potting insisted upon. The pot should not be 
more than 9 inches in diameter for the strongest 
plants, and asize smaller for the larger number, 
and be again stood in the open position outside. 
Select from three to half-a-dozen shoots on a 
plant, and tie these to sticks when quite young, 
because there is great danger of their being 
snapped off by wind. Train these unstopped 
until a bloom-bud shows itself at the top of each 
shoot. In most cases bloom buds will appear 
early in August. 

Another plan of shortening the growth of 
Chrysanthemums is much appreciated by myself 
and others who grow flowers for exhibition, 
but which must not be confused with cutting 
down for the purpose of dwarfing the plants, 
as it is totally different. It is done to bring 
a desired flower-bud at a given time so as to 
produce the bloom at its best on a particular 
date. This phase of the work is ofttimes done 
in March and April, but there are some sorts 
which may the better be operated upon towards 
the end of June. Here we merely pinch back 
the soft or top portion of a stem to delay 
growth for a time, and having plenty of unde- 
veloped foliage underneath, a check to root-ac- 
tion is not caused, as whenall or nearly allis cut 
away as advised for keeping the plants short. It 
is not necessary, therefore, to make any differ- 
ence in other details of culture, such as with- 
holding water. I have had excellent blooms from 
the Princess family of incurved as well as the 
Queens by heading back a few joints of the one 
stem at the time when they are most likely to 
show the first natural break—viz., in June. By 
the time side growths have formed a fortnight 
or so will have elapsed, and this is just the 
time we want to gain before the next buds— 
called crown buds—appear. I would not treat 
all the plants of a given kind in this way, but 
only the forwardest, or one might find himself 
in a position as bad asif all were let alone. But 
changes of climate are so variable, as well as the 
progress of individual plants, that growers for 
exhibition must have more than one plan to 
depend upon. Other sorts of rather an early 
nature occur to me as I write—Avalanche, E. 
Molyneux, Mme. Marie Hoste, and Lord 
Wolseley, for instance. The value of note-taking 
is never more apparent than when we are con- 
sidering the advisability of topping a plant; the 
locality, time it takes for development between 
the periods of bud-formation, all enable us at a 
glance to grasp the situation. 

The tops from cut-back plants should not be 
destroyed. Put them into single pots in a light 
compost and stand the same in a closed frame. 
Here they may be kept moist and shaded, and 
will not take long to root. Give the little plants 
one shift into 44-inch pots, and grow them on 
in the ordinary way with one stem. In this way 
blooms—that is, one or two only ona plant—of a 
fair size may be obtained, and the plants are very 
useful for giving a finish to groups. 13h 


PLANT-HUNTING IN THE ALPS. 


THE following is an extract from a lecture given 
by Mr. Selfe Leonard, of Guildford, before the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and we thought it 
would interest our readers at this season :— 

A few words on the subject of a plant-collector’s 
outfit and paraphernalia may not be unaccept- 
able to any who may contemplate rambles like 
mine. Of course, it is very simple. As regards 
dress there is nothing to be said ; it may well be 
that of the ordinary alpine climber, minus the 
ice-axe and blue spectacles ; or that of the more 
every-day rambler. For your search, remember, 
will never carry you above 9,000 feet above sea- 
level or thereabouts, for as you reach the line of 
perpetual snow plants become scanty, and I 
know of none found above the level which I 
have named which are not found probably in 
greater plenty below it. You gain little or 
nothing by going higher. But it is only at from 
8,000 feet to 9,000 feet, I think, that you reach 
the mountain homes of such gems as Fairy Borage 
(Eritrichium nanum), Androsace glacialis, Ra- 
nunculus glacialis, and a few others, I carry and 


advise a belt, with scabbard, to hold the trowel. 
The form for this latter which I find best is that 
of a long steel scoop. I got it originally I know 
not where; I think at Berne. It is not, I 
believe, generally to be had in English shops, 
but without difficulty you can get it made for 
you. The steel should be good, and neither 
break nor bend, for accident to it fifty or a 
hundred miles from ‘‘ supplies” is serious. For 
this reason I carry a reserve trowel—indeed, two. 
This plan has the additional advantage that you 
can either pay a local rustic, or, better, lure an 
unsuspecting friend to accompany you, and make 
him dig roots for you. 

The trowel is practically the only tool I tse, 
but it is not equal to lifting a few deep-root- 
ing things like Anemone alpina and sulphurea ; 
and even the local spades—which on occasion you 
‘* beg, borrow, or steal” from the hotel gardener, 
and carry to heights strange to them—are not 
equal to the task. I once in my green youth 
devised an elaborate spade for the purpose now in 
hand, and had it made to order ‘‘ regardless of 
cost.” It consisted of a strong steel blade made 
to screw to the end of a specially constructed 
alpenstock, and to take off andon. It was a 
beautiful instrument—‘‘ on paper,” but, like so 
many rubbishy plans ‘‘ off it,” it was a distinct 
failure. It went to pieces at its first or second 
encounter with, I think, the Schilthorn, and 
was never more heard of. But, in fact, what 
we do well to take from the Alps can be got 
with the trowel. The deep-rooters which want 
the spade you can rarely establish in your garden 
or nursery when you have got them, and they 
are better let alone. What kind of case to use 
for your spoil when collecting is a fairly moot 
point. It is certain that it should be something 
stiff, to minimise the crush and jam of the plants. 
The usual tin botany case, slung to the back, is 
well enough on occasion, but it is generally 
inadequate for one’s serious and concentrated 
annual effort. It almost goes without saying 
that what is wanted must be as handy and 
portable as possible ; strong enough, yet light, 
and must open and close conveniently. I run 
the danger of amusing you—a danger from which 
I recoil—when I say that I have found the 


desiderated qualities best concentrated in—- 
shall I say it ?—-a small portmanteau ! or, rather 


say, ina valise. But not in a British one, for 
the typical British one is, like the Britisher, 
heavy, solid, and tough. But in most towns on 
the Continent can be bought, in all sizes, small 
and large, cheap valises (from two francs and 
upwards), rather ‘‘thin”—canvas and card- 
board predominating in their structure—and 
which admirably unite the desiderated qualities 
before tabulated. You prod holes in them 
freely for ventilating purposes. Such I use as 
well on my collecting rambles as on the return 
journey. And on it they have a final merit 
which crowns all {although I believe I selected 
them irrespective of this quality)—I mean 
that they enable you yourself to carry your 
plants home as ‘‘passenger’s luggage.” Only 
thus are you sure of them, and not always 
then. 

The perils of their journey home are many. 
For instance, I recall many years since arriving 
at my Paris hotel with my precious freight, 
which, as usual, I had cared for like a mother 
all the way from the Alps, by day and by night. 
At Paris I thought it wise to direct that my 
charge should be ‘‘ made to descend,” as the 
French say, to the ice-cellar. I ‘‘ gave com- 
mand” accordingly, in what I have still no 
reason to doubt to have been quite unimpeach- 
able French. A lucky mistrust seized me five 
minutes later as to whether my instructions 
might have been to the letter obeyed; and 
penetrating promptly to the recesses of the 
lower regions, I found my parcel of plants 
placed before a cheerful fire in the middle of the 
kitchen, while ‘‘ Monsieur le Chef” received 
me equally cheerfully, and needed to have it 
explained to him with some particularity why the 
arrangement was not completely to my satisfac- 
tion. Probably there is no one present here te- 
day who does not know as well as myself how to 
pack alpine plants—namely, in dry Moss, the 
plants themselves as dry and ‘‘unexcited” as 
possible, consistently with their not drying up, 
and with such admission of air as is consistent 
with the same thing, It is far better to bring 
a limited number in good order than a great num- 
ber in bad, and small or medium-sized plants are 
generally better than large ones, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE YULAN AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Or all the species of hardy Magnolias—it might 
almost be said of hardy deciduous trees—M. 
conspicua (M. Yulan), is the most beautiful 
when in flower. In the south of England it is 
perfectly hardy as a standard tree ; in the north 
the shelter of a wall is often necessary. It 
flowers from March to May, and being at that 
season devoid of foliage, its dark, bare branches 
laden with gleaming white flowers, make it a 
most conspicuous and beautiful object. The 
greatest drawbacks to its cultivation in this 
country are our late spring frosts—the bane of so 
many beautiful exotic trees and shrubs. The 
flowers are at first cap-shaped ; the petals, how- 
ever, expand with age, and the flower then 
measures 6 inches or more across. It was intro- 
duced from China in 1789. A new relation to 
is is M. Soulangeana, the flowers of which have 
not the purity of M. conspicua ; but this hybrid 
is scarcely inferior to it in beauty, and, coming 
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perfection than its two rivals. Its flowers are 
large and cup-shaped, with petals 4 inches to 
5 inches long. Inside the flower is white, 
tinged slightly with purple; on the outside, 
however, it is of a rich glowing purple, perhaps 
the most beautiful shade of purple to be seen in 
Magnolias, It commences to flower in the 
latter half of April, and will continue till the 
beginning of June. It is of Continental origin, 
and is said to have been raised from M. con- 
spicua and M. obovata var. discolor. Our 
illustration shows the beauty of the Yulan in an 
Italian garden, the tree standing on the lower 
terrace of the garden of the Hotel Bean-Sejour, 
Lugano, above the road, and is sheltered on 
three sides by evergreen trees, a high terrace- 
wall, and the house. Standing under it the 
lake and mountains are at your feet, and the 
air around you is filled with the delicious 
vanilla scent of the flowers. 


PROPAGATING HARDY SHRUBS. 
THAT grafting is by no means so necessary for 




















Magnolia Yulan (M. conspicua) on an 
Italian lake, 


into bloom rather later than that species, it 
has a somewhat better chance of escaping 
rost. The difference in time of flowering 
is, however, so small, that they are often 
to be seen in perfect flower at the same 
time, which is, as a rule, the beginning of 
April. M. Soulangeana is a chance hybrid 
that was originally raised at Fromont, near 
Paris, in the garden of Chevalier Soulange- 
Bodin, the parents being M. conspicua and M. 
obovata. In habit and size of bloom it closely 
follows the former, but the streaks of purple on 
the outside of the petals and the purple stains 
at the base are due to the influence of M. 
obovata. There are several forms of M. Sou- 
langeana in commerce, the most important of 
which is var. nigra, whose flowers are almost 
wholly purple, dark at the base, but paler 
towards the tips. M. Lennei, which also 
belongs to the conspicua and Soulangeana group, 
is considered to be the finest and most useful 
of all Magnolias for English gardens. Whilst 
not inferior to either of the above in size of 
blossom, it flowers considerably later than 
either, and is in consequence oftener seen in 





the propagation of many of our hardy trees and 
shrubs as was at one time considered the case 
is now generally recognised. Other methods of 
increasing in lieu of grafting are seeds, layers, 
and cuttings. Many hardy shrubs can be struck 
rom 


Curtines of the young growing shoots, and 
for such the present season is a very suitable 
time. In order to give them the best chance, a 
frame is necessary, in which they can be kept 
close and shaded for a time, as, unless this is 
done, cuttings of this class quickly wither up. 
An ordinary garden frame is just the thing for 
the purpose, and if in a position that it is shaded 
from the full rays of the sun, so much the better, 
but if this cannot be arranged it must be shaded 
by mats or canvas, otherwise the sun beating on 
them would be too much for the tender cuttings. 
The manner in which they are inserted will 
depend to a great extent upon the class of plants 
that it is intended to propagate in this way, for 
if a considerable number of one thing is put in, 
some soil may be placed in the frame and 
pressed down firmly, when the cuttings may 
be inserted therein without the intervention of 
pots, pans, or boxes. Where there is a 
miscellaneous assortment of cuttings, by 
far the better way is to’ put them into pots, 
for then not only may the soil be varied 
according to the requirements of the different 
plants, but as some root in much less time than 
others, they may when struck be removed into a 
frame where more air is given, and then be 
quickly hardened off ; whereas if inserted in the 
soil, all the occupants of the frame must be 
subjected to the same treatment. Pots 5inches 
in diameter are very suitable for the purpose, 


and if drained with broken crocks for about 
one-third of their depth they will then be 
available for most cuttings. The soil should be 
of a fairly open nature, say loam, lightened by 
an admixture of sand and leaf-mould, the whole 
being passed through a sieve with a quarter of 
an inch mesh. This compost must be pressed 
pretty firmly in the pots, and being slightly 
watered through a fine hose, it is then ready 
for the insertion of the cuttings. They should 
be in most cases from 4 inches to 6 inches long, 
and cut off clean at a joint. The bottom leaves 
being removed, they are then ready for insertion. 
This must be thoroughly done—that is to say, 
it is very necessary to close the soil firmly 
around the base of the cutting, as if a cavity, 
however slight, is left there, it militates greatly 
against the chances of success. 


The best way to prevent this mistake is to 
take a small round piece of hard wood and point 
it at one end to form a dibber. This must then 
be held in a perpendicular manner, and inserted 
in the soil at such a depth that it leaves a hole 
just sufficient for the cutting (not too deep). 
Then to firm the cutting in its place the dibber 
should be put in, just as before, at about half- 
an-inch from the cutting, towards which it 
should be pressed, thus closing the soil around 
the whole of the part that is beneath the sur- 
face instead of just the top part, as is too often 
done. The cuttings must not be too much 
crowded, otherwise decay may set in before they 
are rooted. When a pot is finished, a thorough 
watering must be given in order to settle 
everything in its place, and then it should be 
placed in the frame prepared for its reception. 
The after treatment will consist in watering 
and shading when necessary, and an occa- 
sional look over for the removal of decayed 
leaves, and if left alone in the close, moist 
atmosphere the decay quickly spreads. Should 
the cuttings show signs of damping, a little air 
may be left on the frame at times to dry up any 
excess of moisture. It may seem to many that 
some of the above directions are quite unneces- 
sary, but still it is attention to comparatively 
trifling matters that makes all the difference 
between success and failure in the propagation 
of many plants. The selection of the cuttings 
is also of considerable importance, as the shoots 
chosen for that purpose should be clean and well 
grown ; the weak and attenuated ones as well 
as those of stout, succulent growth should be 
rejected. 

Plants that can be increased in this way 
would form quite a long list ; indeed, anything 
may be tried, for although in the case of some 
subjects the chances of success would be small, 
yet some may possibly be struck. Evergreen 
shrubs are especially amenable to this sort of 
treatment. The evils of grafted Lilacs are now 
pretty well known, and to obviate this they 
should be struck from cuttings, which root 
fairly well at this season, though not so readily 
as the shoots which are borne by forced plants 
earlier in the year. The weaker shoots strike 
with greater certainty than the stout, vigorous 
ones. Weigelas, too, lend themselves to this 
treatment, and so do many of the Spirzas, 
Caryopteris mastacanthus, Deutzias, Philadel- 
phus, Forsythias, Hypericums, Kerria japonica, 
Leycesteria formosa, Loniceras, Ribes, and 
numerous other things. The garden varieties of 
Clematis, which are usually grafted, strike easily 
in the spring from shoots borne under glass, 
and they also root fairly well under conditions 
such as are here laid down—that is, when good 
cuttings are obtained, for no measure of success 
can be expected from flowering shoots. 

Ericaceous plants are as a rule more difficult 
to strike than many others, yet several of them 
can be rooted from cuttings taken as above 
recommended. In their case the compost should 
be sandy peat, sifted fine and pressed down very 
firmly in the pots. Andromeda japonica strikes 
root much more freely than its near ally, the 
North American Andromeda floribunda. Heaths 
may in most cases be propagated by division, 
and many of the Ericaceze produce seeds while 
the plants are still small, so that they may 
often be increased by these means. Coniferz as 
a class are not easy subjects to strike, though 
some of them root without much difficulty. The 
small or medium-growing kinds are by far the 
easiest to root, some of the best in this respect 
being the Retinosporas, Cupressus, Thujas, and 
Cryptomerias, while such as the Abies and 
Piceas never form symmetrical specimens if 
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propagated from the side shoots. In the case of 
coniferous plants the best results are obtained 
when the wood is more ripened than it is at 
present, and towards the end of August is the 
best time for the purpose. T 


Chinese Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
plicatum).—This is a very handsome Guelder 
Rose. When trained against a wall, as in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Chiswick, it has an extremely good effect, the 
snowy-white flowers showing up well against the 
dark green leaves. The growth is stiffer, and the 
leaves more wrinkled than those of the ordinary 
Guelder Rose. V. plicatum is mostly seen as a 
bush plant, and is very fine in masses on the 
Grass at Kew Gardens. Such splendid bushes 
are worth seeing, and the shrub is perfectly 
hardy, though at one time described as tender. 
It has had, however, sufficient test during the 
past winter, which killed or injured everything 
unless thoroughly hardy. The Guelder Roses 
need little attention, and when grouped to- 
gether they form an effective picture, especially 
with dark shrubs in the background, Although 
so well known by name, one must not forget 
that the ordinary Guelder Rose (V. opulus) is 
none too plentiful, and is sometimes, unfortun- 
ately, crowded up in a shrubbery, so that all 
its graceful growthis lost. Such ashrub should 
be planted by itself, unfettered by neighbouring 
things, which encroach on its graceful and 
beautiful growth,—F. 


Aucubas from seed.—I shall feel 
obliged if you will inform me the proper method 
of raising Aucubas from seed, as I have tried to 
do so, and meet with no success ?—AvucuBA. 


*,* Your want of success rather puzzles us, 
as no shrub is more easily raised. You cannot 
get seed without the two sexes, and these are 
upon distinct plants in the case of the Aucuba. 
When the flowers are set and the berries 
ripened into a dark crimson colour, you may 
sow about an inch deep in a sandy loam. A 
box 6 inches in depth will answer admir- 
ably, and if kept fairly moist in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, there is no reason why 
you should not succeed. Plant them into pre- 
pared soil the following season, and when about 
a foot high head them, and place in their per- 
manent quarters. You may strike cuttings ina 
sandy compost early in the autumn, or layer 
them in the usual way for many shrubs. 


Spirea astilboides.—This Spira is 
very beautiful in the herbaceous border, as also 
in pots in the greenhouse. In time when it 
becomes more plentiful we shall see it largely 
employed for pots, where its semi-drooping 
flower-spikes associate so well with otherthings. 
The flowers last a long time in perfection. The 
dark red foliage when in a young state in the 
open is very pretty, and gives an additional 
charm to this Spireea.—E. 


The Thorns.—One of the many beautiful 
trees that at the time of writing is in full bloom 
is the Thorn. When some of the lovely dark 
crimson flowered kinds are grown near to Labur- 
num, the effect is charming, the rich yellow of 
the latter forming a delightful contrast to the 
brilliant colour of the Thorns. Greenwich and 
Richmond Parks are two noted places in which 
to see these ornamental trees, and we are pleased 
to see they are well-preserved. Such fine old 
gueried Thorns as these are indeed precious. 

When seen in either of the above parks, it makes 
one think they are worthy of more attention than 
they usually get, and to regret that so much 
money and time is spent on bedding plants.—F. 


Berberis stenophylla.—When in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, a few days ago, I saw a 
lovely mass of this Barberry growing with many 
other varieties. It is a hybrid got by crossing 
B. empetrifolia with B. Darwini. Every shoot 
was entirely wreathed with the lovely orange- 
coloured flowers. A great clump of this 
Berberis is so striking when seen from the 
distance that it looks one dense mass of rich 
colour. It is very hardy, as is proved by the 
past severe winter, which killed so many shrubs 
and left this unharmed. When grown in large 
bushes it forms a glorious picture. —F. 


_Wistaria multijuga.—We hope that 
visitors to exhibitions where this Wistaria has 
been shown of late will not grow it in preference 


to the much finer W. sinensis, the old favourite 
that is unsurpassed for freedom, colour, and 
regularity of flowering. W. multijuga is in- 
teresting, but it is extremely shy in blooming, 
and the long thin racemes are neither so 
attractive nor so rich in colour as those of the 
better-known species. Its racemes sometimes 
attain a length of nearly 3 feet; but it is seldom 
one gets a plant to bloom with freedom. A 
Wistaria one rarely sees in gardens is the white 
variety of W. sinensis. Unfortunately, it is 
neither so free nor so hardy as the type, but it is 
worth a warm sheltered corner, where one can 
enjoy its racemes of white flowers. 


THE GENEVA BUGLE. 


Tum illustration gives a good idea of the flower 
of this plant, botanically known as Ajuga gene- 
vensis. Most of the Ajugas are of creeping 
habit, with whorled clusters of blue or purple 
flowers. A. genevensis has blue, rose, or white 
flowers, and is also known as A. alpina and A. 
rugosa, It succeeds well in deep, rich, moist 
peat or bog-soil. One of the best of all the 
Bugle-flowers is A. pyramidalis, of which there 
are several handsome forms in gardens. The 
dark-leaved form of A. reptansis a good carpet- 
ing plant for shady places. All the varieties 








The Geneva Bugle (Ajuga genevensis). 


are readily increased by division or by rooted 
layers, which are abundantly produced, and are 
quiet border flowers. 





Worms on lawn.—Will any of your 
readers kindly tell me how to clear the worms 
from .a lawn of about half an acre? The soil is 
very light. Would lime-water kill them? If 
so, what quantity of limeto the water? Or if it 
be poured on them at night when they are out 
would it kill them quickly ?—Ambury. 

*.* Worms ought not’ to give much trouble 
onalawnnow. With us the Grass is burning 
up with drought where not well watered. 
Lime-water will kill worms. The best way to 
apply is to get a large tub or tank, fill it with 
water, and put in a peck’ of lime to every 
40 gallons. Leave it a few hours to settle, and 
then water the lawn with it. It will be more 
effective in the evening, when the worms are 
near the surface. Water will only carry a cer- 
tain amount of lime, so there is no fear of 
making it too strong. 


American Bellbind.—I should like to 
caution your readers against a plant advertised 
in- your columns as ‘‘ American ‘Bellbind.” 
Whether it is American or not it should be 
exterminated and not advertised. It is only a 
Convolvulus, a pink variety of what we call 
‘* Betharial,” and if once it gets established in a 
garden becomes a perfect pest, being almost 
impossible to eradicate, I unwittingly planted 
two small bits on a terrace. last year and have 
been busy trying to get rid of it ever since we 
saw what it. was.—W, PHELPS, 





THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS.—I. 


Ir is not surprising that amateurs make mistakes 
in vegetable culture. How can vegetables 
thrive when starved, sown at the wrong time, 
or in unsuitable soil? Being an enthusiast in 
vegetable culture I intend to write a short 
series of articles on vegetable growing. I could 
have gone more fully into the subject, had space 
permitted, earlier in the year, but as the amateur 
should secure vegetables all the year round I 
will take the four seasons and explain what is 
best for certain soils and other details. Soil 
and situation are important factors. A little 
preparation, rotation of crop, and the use of 
manures suitable for the soil remove many 
difficulties in the way. I will take 

POSITION OF THE GROUND first. A gentle slope 
facing south is the best position, sometimes a 
south-easterly one, with a dry or gravelly soil. 
The gro«nd should be flat, as there is little need 
of artificial drainage. Few amateurs can select 
their own garden, and have to obtain ground in 
various conditions. For instance, if one goes toa 
new house, the builder, in most cases, has dug 
the foundations out and placed the crude earth, 
often clay, on the portion allotted for the 
kitchen garden. Failing this, there is brick 
rubbish and all kinds of worthless stuff, anything 
but that. suitable for vegetable culture. Such 
land, however, can soon be made good, and it is 
not necessary to cart away rubbish, as much can 
be burned, the brick-rubble made use of in 
draining or as foundations for paths—indeed, 
with a little cement good edgings may be made in 
which such plants as creep on the soil will do 
good service. Heavy clayey land requires 
draining, and this is the first work. Here is a 
good place to get rid of useless rubbish, as if 
placed over the drains it will draw away stag- 
nant water, and drains are best made in the 
early autumn, thus allowing the ground to get 
settled. Of course, a fall is necessary in clay 
soil, and should be made so as to give 2 feet of 
workable soil over the drains, This depth may 
not be obtained in all gardens, as if cut into 
solid clay I do not advise turning up the crude 
clay, but adding to the soil at the surface, and 
once having a similar soil to deal with I altered 
it at a small cost. 

I made a contract with a builder to supply 
old mortar-rubble at 1s. per load, and procured 
all the wood-ashes and burned garden refuse I 
possibly could and made up my surface some 
6 inches. This was thoroughly incorporated 
with the top soil, and in a short time, by 
repeated turnings over and forking the surface, 
I had a splendid soil, and in such cut very 
good Asparagus from two-year-old beds. 
It is hard work, but it is worth doing, as crops 
now do not fail every season. Two crops are 
cleared, and the first cost was not much, very 
little more than if large quantities of animal 
manures had been bought, carted in, and dug in 
the surface soil, this latter being the plan 
usually adopted. An amateur often thinks he 
has got over the difficulty if manures are used in , 
quantity, whereas it makes matters worse in a 
wet season, causing decay of the root and 
preventing moisture escaping. Light soils in 
new gardens do not require draining, and are 
often much impoverished. Manures may then 
be used freely, and such crops as Spinach, 
Lettuce, made into manure by digging them 
into the land. If expense be noticonsidered, the 
carting in of good heavy soil for the Strawberry 
quarter is well repaid. W.S 


MUSHROOMS IN SUMMER. 


In favoured localities plenty of Mushrooms are 
gathered in the fields, and in such quantities that 
they are not saleable, but when a regular supply 
is required one cannot depend upon uncertain 
sources. To get a supply through June, July, 
and .Anugust is more difficult than at other 
seasons, as in many cases the Mushroom-house is 
‘the worst place to grow the crop, being hot and 
dry, and in which it is difficult to maintain suffi- 
cient atmospheric moisture. I once had room 
under a large conservatory fora number of beds, 
and never failed to havea crop. Ofcourse failure 
with the spawn occurs in all places more or less, 
but in the present instance I merely transferred 
the spawn from beds in bearing to the new bed, 
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and by this means secured a goodsupply of Mush- 
rooms. By spawning as described, the beds do 
not last so long in bearing, but come in much 
quicker, and if only small quantities are required 
it is a ready way of getting a quick growth. 
Previous to inserting the spawn from the beds in 
bearing I also placed pieces of new spawn in the 
bed, and thus secured a longer supply, as the 
new spawn followed that from the beds in bear- 
ing. Such structures as root stores, disused 
stoke-holes, or ice-houses answer well. If the 
spawning be carefully done the temperature may 
exceed that given for indoor beds, as the decline 
is often rapid if not spawned quickly. The 
spawn does not run, and soiling the beds always 
lowers the temperature. The best time to spawn 
is just when the heat is declining, and I do not 
hesitate to spawn in strong heat if the latter is 
on the wane. Beds made in open sheds often 
suffer from drying winds, so that an underground 
house is more suitable. When made in the open 
there should be a good thickness of heating 
material, and ample covering afterwards to throw 
off excessive moisture and maintain an even 
temperature. I have found ridge-shaped beds 
answer best in the open, and I use wooden covers 
over the litter to throw off heavy rains. A bed 
banked up, however, against anorth wall, if made 
solid and well covered, will last a long time. By 
feeding the beds, giving the summer supply of 
tepid liquid-manure from the cow-yard and 
adding a little salt, they will continue long in 
bearing. Fish-manure ‘in a liquid state is also 
very good applied to exhausted beds. The great 
difficulty with beds in bearing is in maintaining 
a moist surface, as if exposed they soon dry ; 
whereas, if thickly covered, dampis equally bad, 
such aids as laths or thin boards resting on bricks 
preventing injury. Litter may be placed over 
the wood to prevent dryness. Watering and 
gathering of the cropare also more readily done. 
If the litter is kept moist, watering is seldom 
necessary, Slugs and worms are troublesome 
with beds in the open, but they are easily kept 
off by allowing a good space between the litter 
and the soil. Soot, sawdust, or lime on the clear 
space at the foot of the bed, or a pinch of salt in 
showery weather should be used. Mushrooms 
may also be grown in boxes if small quantities 
are required, These, if placed on shelves ina 
cool, moist place, give a good return, provided 
they are large enough to retain sufficient warmth 
to start the spawn and retain moisture. G. 





LEEKS. 


Frw vegetables are more useful than the Leek 
in such winters as we experienced recently. 
The Leeks were uninjured, and kept good well 
into May. Amateurs often fail with this 
vegetable for various reasons, the chief being 
late sowing and neglect of the plants in the seed 
beds, with the result that they do not attain 
sufficient size to withstand drought or severe 
weather. Now is a good time to plant for next 
winter and spring supplies. Their 

CULTURE is very simple, though it is well to 
add that Leeksare gross feeders, requiring plenty 
of food, and in mild winters continuing to grow 
all through the season. Grown well the Leek 
is a delicious vegetable, mild, and makes a 
valuable winter dish. I admit that they are 
not looked upon with much favour in the 
kitchen, but well grown are equal to Seakale. 
I do not like the large roots over 2 feet long, 
with along portion of blanched skin, but the 
short or thick roots with much substance at the 
base. These are the kinds for serving whole at 
table, as they are more succulent and look 
nicer. The long blanched roots must be cut 
before cooking, and are far more trouble to 
cultivate. They are also less valuable to the 
amiteur, who does not require to bind up or 
paper each root, or place it in tiles to blanch 
it. 

VARIETIES.—The one illustrated, London 
Flag, is specially good for the autumn, and is 
also known under the name of Broad Flag and 
Early London. It has broad leaves, is of sturdy 
growth, and has a thickened base, whilst it is 
one of the first to come to maturity, being 
remarkably early and much quicker in growth 
than other kinds. The Lyon Leek is closely 
allied to it, the only difference being its compact 
growth and size. ‘The well-known Musselburgh 
is the best for late use, and the hardiest Leek 
grown; it is of more slender growth than the 
London Flag and the Lyon, but does not run 
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to seed so soon, therefore it is more valuable for 
keeping. It is largely grown in cold, exposed 
positions as Leeks stand any amount of severe 
weather. My selection where this vegetable is 
liked would be Early London or the Lyon for 
October and midwinter supplies, and the Mussel- 
burgh for February, March, and later dishes. 
There are other kinds of great merit, such as 
Ayton Castle, Monstrous, Carentan, Dobbie’s 
Champion, and several others, but I prefer the 
three named above, and there is no gain in 
growing many kinds. 

Tue LEEK requires plenty of good food, and 
trenches similar to Celery will grow fine roots, 
with plenty of manure, thoroughly decayed, 
placed in the bottom. Iam aware that trenches 
and quantities of manure are the stumbling- 
block with amateurs, as they are not liberal 
enough with the manure, and trenches mean 
labour ; but it is not necessary to grow in 
trenches if food is freely given in the way of 
liquid-manure during growth. Drills drawn on 
the flat 2 feet apart, and the ground well-pre- 
pared by manures previously, and careful plant- 
ing, will give a good return, as it is an easy matter 
to mould up to blanch the stems. Late Leeks 
for soups or flavouring are best grown in this 
way, and may be closer together. In wet or 
heavy land I would advise growing on the flat. 
Such aids as guano or fish-manure will greatly 
promote rapid growth, and if exhibition 
roots are required early sowing and planting 
are necessary, and special means taken to 
blanch the stem. Many sow in boxes in hot 
or cold frames in January, and plant out again 
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into boxes or beds, finally planting in the open 
in prepared land early in May. By this means 
large roots are obtained. 

BLANCHING is the most important point with 
these early raised plants, and is done by bands 
of brown paper, stiff collars, or drain tiles. In 
planting for ordinary use, seed sown the end of 
February or early in March will produce roots 
fit for any purposes, and of delicate flavour if 
grown in rich land, giving abundant supplies of 
food. Sow thinly, and transplant with the 
fibrous roots intact, taking care that they 
are placed straight in the soil, not twisted. 
Water freely, and as growth increases give 
liquid-manure and other aids. Do not blanch 
till a good top growth is made, and draw up a 
little soil at one time to the stem. Previous to 
the winter give more soil to protect the stems, 
and towards spring, by lifting the plants and 
laying them in the soil in a shady place, they 
may be kept from running to seed. W2S5i 





Tomatos failing.—I should be pleased if 
through the medium of your paper I could know 
the reason of my Tomato-plants failing (like the 
enclosed)? They have just begun to fruit, and 
are about 3 feet high, and appear to go black 
from about the centre, some portions of the stem 
being quite hollow. Part are grown in pots and 
the bulk in pits under glass. —DrRweEnv. 

* * Your Tomatos are attacked with what is 
known as Black Stripe, a disease difficult to 
arrest, and the only sure remedy is to destroy 
plants to prevent it spreading to others. This 
disease so far has never been thoroughly mas- 
tered, in Jersey and other large growing Tomato 
centres acres of fruit under glass being lost 
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yearly. When only slightly attacked, flowers 
of sulphur will arrest it, and less moisture, with 
a brisk temperature and more air. Growers 
think sudden changes of temperature answer- 
able; others think it is caused by saving seeds 
of diseased plants. We have checked it at the 
start by using Jeyes’ fluid, dusting the stems 
well over, and keeping dry, also removing 
diseased fruit. 


TOMATOS IN UNHEATED HOUSES. 


GRowING Tomatos in unheated houses is not 
the best of systems by any means when one 
bears in mind the numerous failures which have 
taken place of late years through adopting this 
method of culture. But it must be borne in 
mind that where failure has taken place it has 
been to a great extent brought about through 
an error of culture in some form or another. 
Very often when a man has to grow Tomatos, 
especially in a small garden, the structure where 
he is expected to grow them is unheated. 
Amateurs who undertake the management of 
their own gardens are also often in a like 
position. They have a glass structure in some 
form or another, and it is either entirely un- 
heated, or, if heated, it is in the form of a 
portable gas or oil stove. Naturally, through- 
out the summer months they do not care to be 
troubled with such, preferring to rely upon the 
summer’s warmth to bring their crops of either 
fruit or flowers to perfection. ‘That they have 
numerous failures in the form of diseased 
Tomatos is certain. A few years ago, when 
Tomato growing began to 
be taken up as a paying 
industry, large unheated 
structures were erected; 
but the owners of such 
quickly found out that, 
instead of satisfactory re- 
turns in the shape of sound 
fruit, the plants became 
affected with disease and 
wereruined. When it wa 
discovered that this state 
of things was mainly attri- 
butable to the structures 
being unheated, those who 
could do so soon made good 
this deficiency. Personally, 
I mitch prefer growing 
Tomatos in heated struc- 
tures, but I also know 
satisfactory crops may be 
secured in unheated struc- 
tures if details adapted to 
the changed conditions are 
rigorously attended to. Last 
season was an ideal one for Tomato growing, 
both in the open air and under glass. As far 
as present appearances go, we are not likely to 
have a repetition of last season’s favourable 
conditions for easy Tomato growing, and it is 
with this end in view that I will endeavour to 
point out the shoals to steer clear of. 

The first and main thing to avoid is extreme 
fluctuations of temperature. The mistake 
generally made in a dull or comparatively sun- 
less season is keeping the structure too close 
during the daytime or closing early, so that the 
warmth from the sun is retained as much as 
possible. Closing early and running up the 
temperature so as to retain this solar warmth 
sounds very well in theory, but, unfortunately, 
they are found injurious when practised. It 
is this which invites the disease. The structure 
at all times should be kept airy. Towards 
evening, or as the sun’s rays are diminishing, 
the ventilators may be drawn in, but not closed. 
In the morning increased ventilation should be 
put on before the temperature has risen. 

The compost must not be over-rich or in too 
great a bulk, whether the plants are to be 
grown in pots, boxes, or borders. It must also 
be pressed firmly, and if the plants are well 
exposed to direct light and sunshine, a natural 
growth will be the result. I prefer training the 
plants in the form of cordons, whether these 
are single plants or two or three-branched. 
This system is simplicity itself, all that is neces- 
sary being to train the leader erect, all side 
laterals being pinched out as soon as perceived. 
To assist fertilisation the stems should be 
rapped rather sharply at mid-day. Growing 
the plants in shaded structures, or where they 
are shaded by other subjects will not result in 


From a 
photograph sent by Mr. Jas. Sharpe, Tenterden. 
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a fruitful growth, whether the structure is 
heated or not. In a season such as we are now 
likely to experience I should not attempt to 
damp the structure, that arising from the 
watering being sufficient. 

IN PITS AND FRAMES.—This is a system of 
growing Tomatos which I have now carried out 
for some years. Supposing a frame has been 
cleared of Potatos all that is necessary to do is 
to erect a close trellls 1 foot or so off the bed, 
leaving a space of 10 inches or 1 foot along the 
front for fixing the balls of the plants in the 
border, training the shoots over the trellis. By 
placing the balls along the front the border is 
under control for watering, as the water can be 
poured along the front without wetting the 
foliage. A close trellis is necessary so as to keep 
the fruit exposed. Train the branches thinly 
and keep all side growths closely pinched out. 
{t is astonishing the quantity of fruit which can 
be obtained from even a three-light frame. 


Mushrooms attacked by insects.— 
Can you give me any advice on the following 
subject ? I have a Mushroom house in full 
bearing. Hundreds of Mushrooms come up and 
as soon as they are up they are attacked by a 
tiny fly that eats into the stalk up into the Mush- 
room, and in a few hours a small 
grub is formed. The fly evidently 
goes into the stalk at the bottom, 
for apparently the Mushroom is 
quite perfect until the stalk is 
cut, then these small flies crawl 
vuvof tiny holes. The crop I have 
is splendid, but I cannot cut a 
single sound Mushroom. I en- 
close two or three Mushrooms in 
small box to let you see the pest? 
—LovisA Marriott, 

* * Jt is not uncommon for 
Mushrooms to be maggoty at this 
season in warm houses, and for 
this reason. Many gardeners make 
the beds for summer bearing out- 
side under a north wall. If you 
object to maggots, you will have 
to use the Mushrooms in the 
button stage, and even then 
perhaps they will not be quite 
free from them, As soon as the 
beds are cleared out of the house 
have the place thoroughly cleaned 
and whitewashed with hot lime ; 
it will also be a good plan to 
fumigate the place with sulphur, 
and even then the flies may be in- 
troducedinthe manure. Still, hot 
lime-water and boiling water 
poured about will made things 
better. 


644.—Perennials for sow- 
ing in June.—tThe following 
are six showy perennials that 
you may sow at once: 1, Sweet 
William ; 2, Digitalis (Foxglove); 3, Aquilegia 
(Columbine); 4,Wallflower; 5, Myosotis (Forget- 
me-not); 6, Bellis perennis (Double Daisy). Sow 
in drills, and when the seedlings are 2 inches 
high, transplant them 4 inches apart into small 
beds, and place them in their permanent quarters 
in the autumn or spring.—D. Mcl. 


Best glass-house for an amateur.— 
Being about to erect some houses, I would be 
much obliged by your advice as to the most 
useful description for an amateur? I would 
like to have three houses—viz., a stove, warm 
house, and cool house (span-roofs). Would you 
have these all in one range or to form three sides 
ofasquare? What sizes would you advise for a 
medium garden? Any further hints will be 
gratefully received. Do you advise flat stage in 
the centre or one made like steps or stairs ?—B. 


*,* It is generally more convenient and more 
economical in building three houses, if they are 
not more than 30 feet or 40 feet long, to have 
them in one range, as then one boiler can more 
conveniently do the work. The stove, for 
instance, can be placed next the boiler, the 
intermediate or warm greenhouse can come 
next, and the cool house at the end further from 
the boiler. There may be reasons why they 
should be placed differently, such as securing 
different aspects for certain plants, &c. ; but as 
a rule the best aspect for a span-roofed house is 














for the ends to stand north and south. <A very 
useful size for a span-roofed house for a medium- 
sized garden would be 30 feet long and 16 feet 
wide. This would give room for a stage in the 
centre, 5 feet to 6 feet wide, a path all round, a 
narrow stage on each side, with a border beneath 
for creepers to train over the roof, We would 
just as soon have a flat stage as to have the 
centre raised, and the flat stage. would be 
cheaper, and the plants would do equally as 
well upon it. If at any time it is desirable 
to lift any particular plant above its fellow an 
inverted pot will suffice. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


OF recent years a new class of Dahlia has 
originated in that called the ‘‘ Cactus,” which 
has been produced by crossing that well- 
known kind Juarezi, introduced from Mexico 
about 1879, with the show and other forms. 
The kind illustrated is one of the many good 
varieties raised by the well-known .Dahlia 
grower Mr. Humphries, and possesses, as the 
illustration shows, the true form of this race 
in the pointed petals and general expression 
of the bloom, reminding one strongly of that 
of a Cactus flower. Cactus Dahlias are delight- 





ful garden flowers, and many lovely varieties 





Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: Flower of Cactus Dahlia Bennel Goldney. 
for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from a photograph sent by Mr. G. Humphries, 
Chippenham, 


have lately been raised, showing a charming | 
range of subtle colours, from decided selfs to 

the softest tones. We need say nothing further 

here, as the Dahlia family was described in 

detail, the Cactus class included, in GARDENING, 

Feb. 16, of this year. 


Lyre-flower (Dielytra spectabilis).—This 
showy plant, known as Lyre-flower, Locks and 
Keys, or Bleeding Heart, is largely grown in 
pots, but in the open the flowers are deeper in 
colour. Although it is supposed by many to 
be tender, it is on the contrary perfectly hardy, 
and may now be seen in full bloom and beauty 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Chiswick, unharmed by the past severe winter, 
which is, I think, a sufficient proof of the hardi- 
ness of this beautiful spring flower. In some 
soils it is much finer than in others. Wherever it 
grows it forms a handsome clump, the flowers 
bright rose-coloured and heart-shaped. This is 
really a very beautiful plant, and when once 
planted comes up year after year without 
further trouble, whilst it is inexpensive. It 
should be grown in many gardens in which at 
present it has no place, its foliage being pleasing, 
apart from the wealth of the bloom, In a 
beautiful Sussex garden lately a mass of it was 
very charming, showing how much one loses by 





not planting this well-known pot plant in warm, 
rather light soils—F, 
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ROSES. 


ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 


THE season for Rose exhibitions is fast approach- 
ing ; indeed, at the home of Roses—Colchester— 
they commence on the 20th of this month, while 
the first show of the National Rose Society 
follows a week later at Gloucester, so that we 
may well give a little thought to a few essential 
points in setting up the flowers to the best 
advantage. 
CurTinc THE Booms, 


First of all, we must cut the blooms in the 
correct stage for each variety. For example, a 
General Jacqueminot or Baroness Rothschild 
must be young. Senateur Vaisse, Souvenir’ 
d’ Elise Vardon, and Maréchal Niel are examples 
of Roses that very rarely show the eye, and 
consequently may be allowed to develop more 
fully before being cut. It is only experience 
that can teach us when to cut our Roses to the 
best advantage, but we must also bear in mind 
the distance and time taken in travelling to the 
show. Many of us have to start over night, 
and in that case must cut much earlier than 
our opponents upon the ground, or even able to 
reach it by starting early the same morning. 


STAGING THE BLOooms, 


Never fully stage your Roses at 
home; get everything ready by 
all means—Roses wired where 
necessary, names neatly written, 
and your number of varieties set 
into the tubes in the same order 
you think they will show to the 
best advantage. If you have two 
blooms, set both in together and 
then select the best at the last 
moment. Go over them at once 
upon arrival, and as soon as you 
have discovered your class get 
your box or boxes into place. 
When so many delay in this there 
is great confusion and hurry dur- 
ing the last few minutes, and this 
not only worries and flurries the 
tyro, but is most annoying to the 
superintendent of the show. One 
has to shift up a little closer, or 
cover more space to make the 
general effect better just at the 
last, whereas if one staged their 
boxes promptly the number of 
exhibitors ‘can be gauged more 
correctly and in time to avoid 
much labour and trouble. Keep 
the lid upon your box until the 
last thing, as this helps to hold 
the colour and shape of the Roses. 
Some little art comes in here, for 
if your Roses are very young they 
may be exposed so as to hasten 
their development ; or one often 
wishes to retard them, and we 
must not forget that it is the judges’ duty to 
take the Roses as they actually are, not what 
they were or might be. At small shows and 
those where mixed flowers are exhibited this 
is not sufficiently borne in mind, and the local 
judges go far too much for mere size, even when 
the bloom is obviously past its greatest possible 
beauty. It is the latter stage you want the 
Rose to be in when the judges come round, and 
here we need some little generalship. Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon, Comtesse de Nadaillac, The 
Bride, Horace Vernet, Marie Baumann, and 
many more will keep in this stage for a 
considerable time, but others that possess less 
substance are only caught so for an hour or two. 
After trying many plans I do not find any- 
thing better for keeping the blooms fresh 
than hard water and cutting off the bottoms 
of their stems clean with a sharp knife. 
If we use scissors, or cut the stem in an 
unworkmanlike manner, the pores are bruised 
and closed, consequently the Rose cannot 
absorb the needed moisture for its support. 
Clean water is also necessary. Take a Rose 
that has been cut off properly, and place it into 
water having any impurities, on looking at it a 
short time afterwards you will find the bottom 
quite black and realise that the pores are closed ; 
in short, the stem‘has acted as a filter, and the 
impurities have stopped up the channels so 
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' much that the flower is not deriving the benefit 
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it should do. It is not a bad plan to tie a piece 
of worsted around the blooms of pointed Roses, 
such as Anna Ollivier, General Jacqueminot, 
and others, also around the centre of those that 
are cupped—Dupuy Jamain, Charles Lefebvre, 
and Etienne Levet may be taken as examples. 
This will often help in keeping them in shape, 
especially while travelling. It is a great mis- 
take to start by road without throwing a mat 
over the boxes to protect them against sun. A 
very little sun and even strong light will advance 
the Roses wonderfully fast when closed in the 
boxes, 
ARRANGING THE BLooms. 


In arranging the cut blooms let a light and a 
dark come alternately as far as possible; the 
greater contrast of colours the better will each 
show up. Always get any coarse or large 
flowers in the back row, but it should be our 
aim to have them of uniform size as far as pos- 
sible, for although good judges will point the 
individual blooms, they are also allowed to 
count something for uniformity and arrange- 
ment. The majority of judges too often take 
a glance at the whole arrangement, and decide 
without taking into account the extra points 
that should be awarded to any particularly good 
blooms, and we must not forget that in the case 
of uneven flowers, if the small add to the 


| 





which is a dull white or pale yellow, bores into 
the pith and eats its way down rapidly. You 
can discover its presence early by looking for 
the dark-coloured excrescence from the maggot, 
and which lies like a black powder in the tip 
of the shoot. In a few hours it penetrates an 
inch or more down the soft and sweet pith, 
causing the shoot to droop, and of course killing 
and effectually stopping upward growth. It 
may be that these Sweet Briers—how sweet they 
are no one would imagine who has not brushed 
against them early in the morning—are more 
than usually tasty to the maggot, for [ never 
before found them so plentiful or feeding so 
eagerly. Unless we cut them off and kill the 
maggot, it eats its way out again, falls to the 
ground, and becomes a pupa in the soil. It is 
about the size of the larvae of our common 
house-fly and must be looked after at once. 
Hedge Briers and Roses are also affected, and 
although this insect is not nearly so numerous 
as many other pests, we may well give a good 
look at our Roses and see if it is present or 
not.—P, U. 


Two beautiful Tea Roses I noticed in 
fine flower recently were Paul Nabonnand and 
Mme. Pernet Ducher. The former has very 


pale pink outer petals, but much deeper in the 
Mme. Pernet Ducher isa splendid Rose. 


centre. 





OvuR READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: 


The Victoria Regia Water Lily in the United States. 





From a photograph sent 


by Mr. 8. C, Nash, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


apparent size and beauty of the large, the latter 
also greatly detract from the effects of the 
former. An even box is always more pleasing. 
Do not be afraid to set your Roses up boldly, 
and above all avoid that huddling of blooms 
among Moss that prevails at most country 
shows. At the last go over your varieties care- 
fully and see that there are no duplicates or 
names wrongly attached. Mistakes in this con- 
nection are easily made when shifting one or 
two blooms towards the end. With thin Roses, 
those with few petals, take two or three spare 
blooms of each, and in varying stages if possible. 
We never know how rapidly some of these may 
open, and much depends upon the weather 
after we have started, or the heat of the tent or 
room in which they may be staged. Finally, 
have all details ready beforehand, then you will 
not be flurried at the last—a most important 
item if you have many Roses to stage, and 
especially if your friendly opponents are running 
you close. He Wh 





Thestem-boring Saw-fiy.—Never have 
I been so troubled with these as during the 
present season. There are many Saw-flies whose 
larvee are most injurious to Roses, but this pest 
is about the worst of the lot.’ A row of the 
Sweet Briers from Salisbury have scarcely a 
shoot untouched. The fly lays its egg in a tip 
of the growth, and very soon the maggot, 





The flowers are large and pure white. This is 
delightful for cutting, is of a free habit, and has 
abundance of excellent foliage. Paul Nabon- 
nand is a robust grower, and a large and hand- 
some Rose, well worth growing in a small 
collection, but rarely seen. The other also isa 
good but neglected Tea Rose. —F. 


Rose Pink Rover.—Amongst the newer 
Roses Pink Rover is one of the best. It isa 
beautiful variety, the flowers are finely shaped 
and of a lovely colour, the outer petals being 
delicate pink, gradually deepening into shrimp 
pink at the centre. This is a good climber and 
flowers when the plants are quite young. JI am 
glad that the flowers are very sweet-scented, 
unlike those of most of the new Roses, which are 
often without fragrance. Messrs. W. Paul and 
Sons, of Waltham Cross, raised this kind and it 
belongs to the Hybrid Tea-scented class, and the 
buds may be cut for personal adornment. In 
every way it is a good garden Rose.—F. 


White-fly on Roses.—Herewith I send a 
bottle containing a spray of Rose-leaves and a 
white insect about one-tenth of an inch long. 
Wherever that insect is seen the leaves take the 
appearance of those in the bottle. Can you 
please say what insect it is, and how to cure it ? 
—Henry CUNNINGHAM, 


*,” The white-fly that is attacking your Rose 
is more prevalent than usual this season. It 








feeds upon the lower cuticle of the foliage, and 
can only be killed by persistent syringing with 
some insecticide. Any of the numerous insecti- 
cides advertised in these pages will be effectual, 
or a solution of soft-soap and water, at the rate 
of 1 oz, to the gallon. Do not apply while the 
sun is bright. 

Rose Reine Marie Henriette.—The effect of 
this Rose when on a wall is glorious, The flowers are 


abundantly produced, and rich crimson in colour. It is 
a strong, free, and useful garden Rose.—F. 


THE GREAT WATER LILY (VICTORIA 
REGIA). 


Tus is one of the largest and most interesting 
of all tropical aquatics, although its indoor cul- 
tivation is almost necessarily limited to perhaps 
less than half-a-dozen gardens in this country, 
if we except Oxford, Kew, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, and other public gardens. Its culture is 
expensive, requiring a large house and tank from 
15 feet to 30 feet\in diameter, anda costly heating 
apparatus, to say nothing of minor details, all 
more or less troublesome and costly. In face of 
these facts, the question naturally arises whether 
it would not be better to expenda hundred pounds 
annually on hardier plants, fine trees, fresh 
green lawns, or in the fruit garden, rather than 
expend twice that amount or more on the 
culture of a single plant, which, however 
beautiful, lasts only a month or two in 
perfection. No doubt, this question has 
occurred to many before, as the plant 
rarely finds a place in private gardens, 
Apart from its expensive surroundings, 
however, the indoor culture of this plant 
is very simple. Although not naturally an 
annual, it flowers much better when so 
treated in this country, and seedlings are 
raised every winter. These are simply 
planted out, in the spring, on a mound of 
richly manured compost, the temperature 
of the surrounding water being kept as 
near 80 degs. as possible, by means of hot- 
water pipes, which are conducted round 
the bottom of the tank. In order to keep 
the water fresh and sweet, some system 
must be adopted to secure circulation, and 
this may be obtained by having water 
constantly flowing into the tank on one 
side with an outlet at the other. 


There are, however, many situations 
out-of-doors in which this plant will not 
only make a luxuriant growth, but pro- 
duce flowers during the summer months. 
The main elements of success consist in 
having a strong, healthy, well-established 
plant ready for planting out in the latter 
end of May or beginning of June, and, 
in order to prevent the growth being 
checked, it would be advisable to have the 
young specimen planted in a coarse basket 
of wickerwork, using a rich compost of 
sandy loam and well-rotted hot - bed 
manure. This basket and its contents 
would not take up much room in a shallow tub 
or tank in the plant stove, and when the mild 
weather arrived the plant could be gradually 
hardened off, and the basket and its contents 
might then be placed ina suitable position in 
the open-air tank. The Victoria Regia is readily 
propagated from seed sown during the winter 
months, or nearly as soon as it is ripe, and 
but little difficulty would be experienced in 
obtaining a plant early in the spring months, 
for experimental purposes, from Kew, Chats- 
worth, or other large garden where it is grown. 

The plant is a native of Guiana, where it occurs 
in the Parana River, and South America, being 
found abundantly in some of the sheltered 
tributaries of the Orinoque, and also in those of 
the Amazon. In its native habitat the flowers 
acquire a richer rosy tint than in our hot-houses 
here at home, where it is a rarity to see more 
than one of its delicately-perfumed flowers open 
at the same time. The leaves of these species 
are frequently 6 feet, or even more, in 
diameter, and float on the surface of the water, 
being supported by a beautiful net-work of 
hollow veins. The under surface of the great 
table-like expansion is of a rich purple colour, 
the upper surface being deep green. There is a 
splendid specimen in the Victoria Regia house 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Mr. Nash, of New Jersey, U.S.A., thus 
writes of it in the open air last year :— 

«“The illustration shows a remarkably fine 
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plant. This specimen had twenty leaves in 
different stages of growth above water, a fine 
flower, and two buds. The seed was started in 
a greenhouse early in March. The plant was 
moved to the outdoor pond about the middle of 
May, from which time till July 4 it had the pro- 
tection of a sash. The sash and frame were 
then removed. The first flower opened July 14, 
and was followed by thirty others in succession, 
the last one opening October 4. Four flowers 
were permitted to mature seed, yielding re- 
spectively 188, 458, 293, and 569 large, plump, 
heavy seeds. Unfortunately, three of the young 
leaves were injured by a severe thunderstorm 
which passed over this district a few days before 
the picture was made. The nature of the 
damage shows plainly on the edges of the 
leaves. Many of the leaves were 6 feet in 
diameter, with rims Ginches high. Ihave often 
stood on leaves to satisfy doubting visitors. 
The heaviest person I ever photographed on an 
unsupported leaf weighed 174 lb. ; add weight 
of rack (9 lb.) made of laths, and placed on the 
top of the leaves to distribute the pressure and 





protect the web of the leaf from the sharp toe and 
heels. The total weight was in that case 
183 1b. [ vouch for the absolute accuracy 
of these statements.” 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE MEGASEAS (SAXIFRAGA). 


Tusk form a very useful class of plants, 
and fall naturally into two groups: 
(1), Those with large, handsome leaves 
and vigorous habit of growth, and 
(2), those of moderate close-growing habit 
and with smaller leaves, which can be 
accommodated in smaller places. M. 
Stracheyi is often unsatisfactory, but 8. 
ligulata, cordifolia purpurea, S. crassi- 
folia (see cut), and the many beautiful 
hybrid kinds are very useful. The leaves 
ot the following hybrids keep on during 
the winter, and assume rich shades of 
bronzy-greenand crimson. Very fine are 
Progress (rose), campana (rosy-lilac), 
crassifolia alba (white), and Croesus (light 
rose). All these belong to the smaller- 
leaved group, whilst of the larger-leaved 
kinds mention may be made of Brilliant, 
which has purple flowers and richly- 
tinted leaves in autumn ; Coralie, similar 
in leaf colouring to the last-mentioned ; 
Memnon, quite purplish leaves in 
autumn, flowers also purple ; Iris, the 
leaves small, with edging and blotches 
of bright red ; Puck, rose flowers, bright 
green leaves ; and Sturdy (rose). 





Dielytra (Dicentra) formosa 
(Common Bleeding-Heart).—This bril- 
liant hardy plant is likewise known in 
the north as ‘‘ Jingling Johnny ”—quite 
a local name. It is one of the finest of 
hardy plants, and an ornament to any 
garden. The railway stations on the 
south side of Manchester on the Midland 
Railway have some very fine specimens 
of it. At Didsbury, Withington, and Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy may be seen grand clumps in great 
luxuriance and beauty. D. formosa is much 
hardier than D. spectabilis, although the latter 
under favourable conditions will thrive equally 
well in outdoor situations. At Culross Abbey, 
by Dunfermline on the Forth, I have seen some 
really grand plants of D. spectabilis growing on 
a sheltered border overlooking the river. Mr. 
Fortune was the first European to see it alive in 
a garden north of China, and he sent specimens 
of it in 1846 to the Horticultural Society. It 
is a spring-flowering, deciduous, herbaceous 
plant, with large fleshy roots. The flowers are 
produced in spikes from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, and hang down gracefully from the stems. 
As was predicted at the time, it has found its 
way into every cottage garden, and is the most 
conspicuous object in our railway station 
gardens in the north. It is worth growing for 
the table apart from its beauty in the garden, 
A large bowl fringed with the leaves of D. 
formosa, and filled in the centre with Pinks, 
Pansies, Carnations, or Poppies, is delight- 
ful as a table centre-piece. have seen 
this on the table of our most distinguished 





Manchester botanist, and could only come to 
one conclusion—that for taste and gracefulness it 
was impossible to surpass it. Whether ‘‘ Jing- 
ling Johnny ” is cultivated much in the south I 
cannot say. It is worth notice, however. There 
are few gardens here without it.—J. N., 
Manchester. 


Campanula persicifolia (Peach-leaved 
Bellflower).—No garden should be without this 
beautiful plant. Owing to the long continued 
spell of hot weather the flowers are already fast 
developing. The stems are from 18 inches to 
2 feet in height and are covered with white cup- 
shaped blossoms about 2 inches in diameter. For 
arranging in vases for a mantelpiece, few things 
aie seen to better advantage. The double 
white form is also very pretty and well repays 
any extra attention given toit by rewarding the 
grower with some very handsome spikes of 
blossoms.—D. B. C. 


Papaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy).— 
These flowers are much in demand in the 
summer, and where a large number of blossoms 
are wanted for decorations a spare piece in the 


Fiowers of Megasea (Saxifraga crassifolia). 


garden in which to grow a batch of plants will 
repay one well. The three colours harmonise 
delightfully, an equal number of white, yellow, 
and orange-red flowers, making a pretty com- 
bination of colouring. The plants should be 
raised from seed annually in the early autumn 
and pricked off in frames in some good compost. 
In the spring transfer them to the open border. 
Here they should commence blossoming in May, 
continuing to flower until September. As 
border plants it is impossible to overestimate 
their value, as for cutting there is always an 
abundance of these graceful and showy flowers 
to be had.—D. B. C. 


Notes from Dorsetshire.—Would you 
kindly insert a note in this week’s GARDENING 
to the effect that I have accidentally spoken in 
my last letter of ‘‘EKuonymus repens” instead 
of **K. radicans?”’ Also in saying that I had 
lost all my plants of Agapanthus, I ought—to 
be more accurate—to have said that I had lost 
all the common blue ones, but that the White 
Agapanthus had come through the winter 





unhurt in the open grounl.—H, RADOCLYFFE 
DUGMORE. 


CULTURE OF REGAL PELARGONIUMS. 


439.—This showy class of the Pelargonium 
may be well grown, provided ‘‘ Constant 
Reader” has a greenhouse which may be kept a 
few degrees above freezing-point during winter. 
Now is a good time to start their culture, as the 
plants may either be purchased in bloom or 
when coming into flower. This period is also 
suitable for rooting the cuttings, which are sold 
as such by anyone who makes a speciality of 
this plant. Cuttings of two kinds are generally 
used—namely, the little green side-shoots and 
the harder growth after blooming. The former 
strike root the more readily, and by using these 
we gain a considerable amount of time, because 
the old plants are not ready to cut down before 
July; inthe meantime the green cuttings will 
have rooted. Itis well to put each cutting into 
a small, well-drained pot in a sandy compost, 
and quick rooting will be assisted if a little sand 
is put into the hole made to receive the cutting. 
Press the soil in the pots moderately firm, give 
a supply of water and then select a position to 
stand them in. After May the Pelargoniums 
will form root in the open, but it is desirable 
to give some shelter, or we are at the mercy of 
too much wet. A frame or on the greenhouse 
stages will be suitable places, and here a slight 
shade may be given during the hottest hours of 
the day. Regarding the other choice of 


Curtines, after the plants are past their 
best the growth should be hardened by with- 
holding water gradually, and then towards the 
end of July they may be cut down. Leave an 
inch or two of each stem of the old plant, trim 
the pieces taken off into 3-inch or 4-inch lengths 
and pot singly as advised. Where a large num- 
ber are rooted, it is the custom to put about six 
cuttings around a 5-inch pot, and this is done 
for the sake of space, and the better plan is to. 
strike singly. When well rooted, the young 
plants should be placed on a shelf near the 
glass; here they form sturdy little specimens, 
which will be fit to repot about the new year. 

Meanwhile, the old stumps require proper 
treatment. Water at the roots must not be 
given. A slight sprinkling overhead may be 
necessary if the weather be hot. This will be 
sufficient until the stems have sent out a num- 
ber of little shoots. By the time the latter are 
an inch long, the old stools should be turned 
out of their pots, and all the old mould shakes 
from the roots. The longest of these may be 
just trimmed in, and then the plants will again 
be ready for potting. In the case of particularly 
strong plants a similar size to those occupied 
before are employed ; but ifit can be done with- 
out confining the roots unduly one size smaller is 
the better plan with all the plants. One of the 
principal items to guard against is overpotting 
the Pelargonium in any stage of its growth. 

Sort AND poTTinG.—For preference I use loam, 
with the addition of a little leaf-mould and 
bone-meal, and this mixture tends to that short- 
jointed, firm growth so essential to good plant 
growing. I have also used soil from the 
Chrysanthemum pots after the plants have 
flowered. When this material is saved 
in a dry shed it is a capital compost 
for the subject under notice, as well as 
for many other plants, therefore, amateur 
growers should always take care of the same. 
Two pounds of bone-meal to one bushel of loam 
or old compost will prove a good proportion. 
Put one piece of potsherd over the drainage 
hole of the pots, and when the operation of 
potting is being performed shake the plant with 
one hand, while the mould is placed in with the 
other. This will work the soil in among the 
old roots. Return the plants under glass, give 
one good watering to settle the soil, and keep 
the structure partially closed and shaded for a 
week or two. New roots and a corresponding 
growth will quickly form, when more air and 
water are required. Stand the pots in full 
sunlight, and an occasional sprinkle over the 
leaves will be beneficial. By November, if all 
has gone on well, the plants should be trans- 
ferred to the pots in which they are to bloom. 
As regards sizes, we must be guided by the 
number of shoots each plant has. For 
instance, one with half-a-dozen may be put 
into a pot of 6-inch diameter, another 
with less than a dozen shoots an 8-inch size ; 
but it is advisable not to go beyond a 10-inch 
pot for the largest specimens. The newly- 


rooted plants should not have pots larger than 
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5-inch the first year. In these they make nice 
little bushes and flower well. The potting in 
all cases should be done firmly. It is not 
enough to press the soil in with one’s fingers, 
but a stick may be brought into use for the 
purpose. Some care is needed in watering 
during the dull months. It is best to let the 
earth be on the side of dryness rather than in 
a soddened state. Air may be admitted on all 
favourable occasions, so that the temperature 
of the house does not rise above 55 degs., and 
it is safe to let the same go down to 40 degs. in 
the winter. But as spring advances the heat 
will necessarily increase. Fire-heat, however, 
may not be employed only when absolutely 
required to dispel damp, or to guard against 
frost. 

AFTER-TREATMENT. — Tying the shoots to 
sticks should be done before the former get long, 
as they are so apt to snap off, and when staking, 
pull the shoots well apart to allow room for de- 
velopment. It is desirable not to pinch the 
tips of the growths at all, but if through faulty 
culture the plants become drawn and spindly, 
then do so after the final potting takes place. 
Stimulants will be needed from about February 
to the flowering period. Peruvian guano is an 
excellent fertiliser for Pelargoniums. Begin at 
the strength of half an ounce to one gallon of 
water, and increase it to double that quantity as 
the plants gain size and strength. 
Soot-water is also excellent. This 
may be given twice a week, A 
change to liquid from farm-yard 
manure is advisable, but it is unwise 
to sprinkle fertilisers on the surface 
of the soil. At least, it is so easy 
to over-do it, and thereby burn the 
roots. 

ABUNDANCE OF WATER will be 
required as the bloom-buds are 
swelling, Air, too, should be ad- 
mitted freely, and a slight shade 
afforded immediately the earliest 
flowers open. Perhaps the chief 
point of all in the proper culture 
of this class of Pelargonium is 
to keep the leaves free from the 
attacks of green-fly. This is a con- 
stant pest, and if let alone we 
cannot possibly grow the plant well. 
If taken in time, however, green-fly 
gives comparatively little trouble. 
In the early stages of growth the 
small shoots may be dusted with 
Tobacco-powder. Afterwards, un- 
less very few plants are grown, it 
is better to fumigate the structure 
with the usual advertised materials. 
It is always a good plan to do this 
about twice just as the bloom-buds 
are opening, for when in full flower 
fumigating cannot be done without 
causing the petals to drop. 

VARIETIES. —Regal Pelargoniums 
have become somewhat mixed. The 
French spotted and half ‘‘show” varieties are 
sometimes included. But the true regals have 
large blossoms of great substance. They are 
generally fringed or undulated at the edges, 
which gives them a distinct character. Captain 
Raikes and Queen Victoria were for some time 
recognised as fine types ; then came the variety 
Madame Thibaut, also a good sort, with a dwarf 
habit and free-flowering qualities. From this 
quite a host of ‘‘sports” have appeared from 
time to time, each like the parent, excepting the 
colour of the blossoms. These will be noted : 
Bush Hill Beauty, mottled rose and white ; 
Duke of Fife, clear red with white margin, fine ; 
Madame Thibaut, white and rose; Madame 
Thibaut alba; President Harrison, deep pink ; 
Princess Beatrice, blush, with crimson blotches, 
The above belong to the Madame Thibaut 
group, and are the best set of regal Pelargoniums 
we have. Other excellent sorts are: Prince of 
Wales, bright crimson-red ; Duchess of Albany, 
glossy scarlet, with deeper blotch; Princess of 
Wales, rosy-lake, marbled white ; and Mrs. Har- 
rison, pink ground, with white centre and 
margin, but difficult to grow. ates 





642.—Culture of Zinnias.—You should 


_ sow the Zinnia seed in the first week of April in 


heat, and after the seedlings have formed their 
seed leaves prick them off into boxes 2 inches 
apart in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and a 








dash of sharp sand. Grow them on near the 
glass (giving good attention to watering) till the 


beginning of May, then put them intoa cold frame | 


to harden off, raising the sash a little higher 
every day, except in stormy weather, till it can 
be taken off altogether. ‘After then they can 
stand fully exposed. You may plant them in 
pen ann soil from 9 inches to 12 inches apart, 
—— e Cc ‘s 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


——e 


LILIUM HARRISI, 


Tuts has now become quite an indispensable 
subject for decoration, both as a pot plant and 
likewise for using as cut flowers. Much that 


was said of its perpetual flowering properties | 
It was to | 


at one time has never been realised. 
have flowered twice in one season. Here and 
there a plant will just manage to do so, and. no 
more ; but for any given batch, or even a fair 
proportion of them, to do so is quite out of the 
question, and any White Trumpet Lily that 
would permanently do this in England would 
prove of much value. The earliest consign- 


ments will soon be reaching us, and an early 
opportunity should be seized by those whose 
aim is to get flowers of it in the early months of 
the coming year, at which time they are always 
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where growth will be rapid. From this time 
they will require plenty of moisture at the roots 
and careful watching to see that green-fly, 
which is probably their worst enemy, does not 
get the upper hand. When a house is devoted 


| to the culture of this Lily, a thorough fumigation 


will destroy a large number, but what renders 


| it more difficult to eradicate insects which infest 
| this Lily is the fact that the overlapping leaves 


at the summit of the plant afford a good pro- 
tection, and when fumigation is indulged in they 
speedily get away toshelter. To meet the case, 
always endeavour, or, at least, according as the 
case appears to demand, to smoke the plants 
overnight and follow in the morning by dipping 
the heads of the plants in a strong solution of 
quassia and soft-soap ; the smoke having driven 
them to this shelter, and in all probability to 
some extent stupefied them, they become a prey 
to the above-named mixture. This dipping, 
followed by a rinse in clean water, will prove far 
more effectual and lasting than three nightly 
smokings. This method, if taken in time, will 
generally last till the plants have attained their 
full height and the flower-buds well in sight, 
and from this time ordinary fnmigation will 
suffice. The proportion of quassia and soft-soap 
is as follows: A 44-inch potful of quassia-chips 
to every three gallons of water, rain-water 
always preferred ; boil thoroughly for ten or 





Lilium Harrisi. 


of great value. As soon as the bulbs can be 





procured they should be potted without delay, | 
and in the short space of three weeks, or a | 


month at the most, the roots will have reached 
the sides of the pots in quantity. 

SoIL AND POTTING.—A moderately rich loamy 
soil, with some sharp sand added, suits this Lily 
admirably. The potting should be done firmly, 
otherwise many of the bulbs will lift themselves 
out of the soil, and to replace them in this stage 
will seriously damage their roots. In potting, 
the most convenient sizes will be 5-inch pots for 
bulbs of 5 inches in circumference, and 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots for those having a circumference 
of 7 inches and 9 inches respectively. From 
experience I find a shift to a larger pot by no 
means necessary or beneficial, and I therefore 
recommend all whe grow them to place them in 
their flowering pots at the original potting. 
When potted, stand them on a hard bottom of 
coal-ashes, and cover the pots with 2 inches of 
the same material, always using ashes that have 
been well weathered, and avoiding those fresh 
from furnaces where sulphur in a greater or less 
degree abounds. One thorough soaking of 


water before they are covered with the ashes | 


will last them some little time at this season 
of the year with the rainfall usually experienced, 
and here they will be safe for a month, or even 
longer. After this time the protection of a 
frame will be necessary, or if it be desired a 
few may be introduced into warmth at once 


| selected peat. 


| the hose or syringe so as to keep it clean. 











fifteen minutes till the chips have 
sunk, and then add three ounces of 
soft-soap, straining off the liquid when 
this latter is dissolved. ‘The fore- 
going may be diluted to half strength 
for ordinary green-fly, and if used at 
a temperature of 85 degs. will invari- 
ably effect a clearance. Used full 
strength, the above solution is a most 
effectual insecticide for red-spider, and 
likewise one of the cheapest. 





THE LAPAGERIA, 

For some years after the introduction 

of the rosea form of this climber its 
management was regarded as a secret by many. 
Some even declared that it would not grow satis- 
factorily in pots, but only in borders, that it 
must have a northern aspect where the sun 
never reached it, and that the only suitable 
rooting medium was in the form of the best 
In due time, however, these 
fallacies were dispersed, amateurs and _profes- 
sionals alike proving that after all it was a very 
easily managed plant, succeeding in all aspects, 
whether in pots or borders, and in soil varying 
from pure loam or peat to a mixture of both, 
After a while this gem was supplemented by the 
beautiful white form, and from that period until 
now more plants of these popular greenhouse 
climbers have been distributed than of all other 
indoor climbers combined. A few years since 
it grew and flowered most profusely trained 
under the apex of the stove in a nursery at 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

My experience goes to prove that the main 
elements of success in growing this plant consist 
in a free and open root-run, abundance of water 
during the growing season, and a liberal bait 

e 
PROPAGATION of the Lapageria is somewhat 


| Slow, this being effected principally by layering. 


The price asked for healthy young plaats is now 
so reasonable that it is better to order from some 
reliable nurseryman who has special facilities for 
raising astock. Seedlings are not to be depended 


‘upon for producing flowers of good quality ; 
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therefore care must be exercised when the pur- 
chase is made. The plants may be repotted or 
transferred to borders almost at any period 
when not in actual flower, but the autumn is 
preferable, as frequently young Asparagus-like 
shoots will spring up from the crowns at 
intervals throughout the winter. A compost 
which suits them well is good fibrous loam and 
peat in equal parts, to which have been added 
abundance of sandstone, broken into pieces the 
size of Walnuts, and a good sprinkling of silver 
or river sand. The roots resent much dis- 
turbance; therefore, beyond removing any 
stale, sour soil which may cling to the exterior 
of the ball, no further molestation should take 
place. In filling in the pot or border, the ram- 
mer should be freely used, as if the compost be 
left too loose and spongy, the water is apt to 
pass away before the roots have an opportunity 
of appropriating it. This plant being of a 
thirsty nature, large supplies of 

WATER are necessary when once the roots 
have laid hold of the new soil. This fact 
renders drainage absolutely necessary. A sharp 
look-out must be kept for slugs and snails, both 
of which are particularly partial to the young 
tender shoots. Shallow zinc troughs in the form 
of half-circles, and made to meet round the 
collars of the plants, being afterwards filled 
with water, will keep away these pests. When 
in full growth the Lapageria will take moderate 
supplies of liquid-manure, particularly when 
confined to the limit of a pot, and at no time of 
the year must drying-off be practised. Thrips 
are sometimes very troublesome to the foliage 
if the plants are growing in an exposed and arid 
position. These must be rigorously dealt with 
by the use of ordinary insecticides. A good 
dousing weekly with the hose during the sum- 
mer will greatly tend to check the inroads of 
insect enemies. JOHN CRAWFORD. 


Blue African Lily (Agapanthus).—Will 
you tell me how to grow Agapanthus umbella- 
tus (blue) ?—R. 

*,* Agapanthuses are amongst the easiest of 
plants to manage, bearing without injury usage 
that would kill most of the species subjected to 
pot culture. Their gracefully-curved leaves, 
which in a well-managed specimen droop so as 
to all but hide the pot, render them at all times 
pleasing to look upon, and when, in addition, 
they are furnished with their straight erect 
flower-stems, surmounted by dense umbels of blue 
or white flowers, thereare few moretelling plants. 
In addition to this they last a considerable time 
in bloom. The flowers, moreover, are amongst 
the most useful for cutting, either combined 
with others for ordinary decorations, or for 
bouquets ; and for the latter use the blue kinds 
afford a colour that is not over plentiful in 
flowers that are of suitable form and of a durable 
nature. Agapanthuses may be raised from seed, 
but, except in the case of a new, or scarce kind, 
the usual course is to increase them by division 
of the crowns. This can best be done by taking 
a large plant in the spring just as growth is 
about to commence and washing all the soil 
from among the roots, so as to get them 
disentangled as far as possible without un- 
necessary breakage; then divide the crowns 
singly, or in masses of several together 
according to the number and size of the plants 
required. Where there is no object in adding 
greatly to their number, large specimens may be 
simply divided into two or four, as may be re- 
quired, with these, as with the single crowns, 
giving pots according to the size of the divided 
pieces, potting firmly and encouraging growth by 
keeping them a little close in a pit or green- 
house. All that is required afterwards is to 
give pot-room as wanted ; but it must be kept 
in mind that these plants will bear confining at 
the roots to an extent that few will without 
suffering. When the specimens are as large as 
required, and are in from 12-inch to 16-inch 
pots, they may go for two or three years without 
repotting. 


“The Hnglish Flower Garden,” —This is 
being revised and reprinted, and willbe issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan toscale, as wellas planting of the beds, 








BORDER CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 


Tue illustration shows a bunch of Carnations 
and Picotees—precious flowers that will soon be 
in full blossom. The true lover of the Carnation 
esteems a good Crimson or White Clove as it 
grows in the open garden as much as the most 
exact staged flower. And rightly so, because, 
in the opinion of those who have thought and 
studied most about it, the superiority in form is 
wholly with the bold, free, undressed flower. 
What applies to the individual flower applies 
with greater force to its culture in the garden. 
It does not appear at its best in lines, or circles, 
or dotted here and there as in pattern garden- 
ing; but good kinds planted in groups of from 
twelve to fifty, according to room, will give us 
when in flower the truest idea of the value of 
fine Carnations for ornamenting the garden. 
These groups should be renewed annually, or 
fresh ones should be made elsewhere, a stock of 
plants having been raised from layers. 
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and are trying to raise bold, free, and varied 
border flowers easily grown in every garden. 
They will succeed, and our gardens will be all 
the better of it. In specially cultivating the 
better kinds in beds, it is usual to cover 
the surface with 1 inch or more of fine rotten 
manure, passed through a sieve, and in dry 
weather to give plenty of water; but as many 
will not pay more attention than is necessary, it 
may be stated that neither water nor top-dressin § 
is usually required in good garden soil, an 
without either, the result will be quite as 
valuable from an ornamental point of view. But 
when a good collection is grown in special little 
beds in a warm border of the kitchen garden, a 
top-dressing of one barrow of mould to three of 
decayed manure could be given in a very short 
time, and if the weather or soil were very dry, 
an occasional heavy watering will improve 
matters. The 


VARIETIES are endless ; and as English, Con- 





Border Carnation-flowers. 


Only in a few cases are Carnations likely to 
spread and make healthy tufts, able to stand for 
two or three years. It is generally advisable to 
destroy the old plants after flowering, and if we 
do not the frost often does. Young, strong 
layers, about 9 inches apart, will produce an 
effect hardly to be surpassed. Layering has to 
be performed when the plants are in full flower, 
and as it is undesirable to interfere with the 
groups in flower, the best plan is to have a few 
plants of each kind grown in nursery quarters 
solely for layering. We can then enjoy all that 
is gained from planting groups thickly, and 

-|suffer no inconvenience. We shall also have 
plenty of flowers, and can cut great numbers 
without missing them. Varied colour is the 
distinctive charm of the florists’ varieties. Few 
of them are likely to produce bold effects like 
the selfs, but they may be grown in special beds 
and borders in a less prominent spot. 


Some nurserymen are beginning to see the 
mistake of neglecting a noble flower like this, 





tinental, and American florists are busy raising 
seedlings, these varieties are likely to be much 
added to, though enough attention has not as 
yet been paid to the raising of vigorous border 
and flower-garden kinds with a great range of 
colour, form, continuity of bloom, and fragrance. 
It would be well for raisers to discard the kinds 
which burst their flowers. This is a great defect, 
an unnatural habit too long condoned, and its 
evils are most manifest in the flower garden. In 
ordering, the public should distinctly make 
known their wishes as to colour, form, and 
fragrance. The Carnation does not depend for 
its beauty on elaborate instructions, which only 
the special grower for exhibition cares to 
master. 


Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ter- 
nata).—It may interest some of your readers to 
hear that this shrub, about which a good deal 
has been written lately, has been growing for 
ten years in my garden in Breconshire, against 
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the wall of a house facing south-west. It is now 
about 8 feet high, and flowers every spring. It 
is never protected from the frost, and though a 
good deal nipped last winter, has now quite re- 
covered, and stood the intense cold here better 
than Laurels, Rhododendrons, &c. It grows 
equally well as a standard.—H. Futter Marr- 
LAND, Garth, R.S.O. 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
A CHARMING ARRANGEMENT OF 
FLOWERS, ETC. 


At the last meeting of the National Amateur 


Gardeners’ Association on June 4th, a competi- 


tion was provided in which members were to 
show their ability in the arrangement of cut 
flowers, foliage, &c., in vases and bowls, in a 
The ordinary epergne 
and the usual orthodox table decorations were 
not asked for, the giver of the prize specially 
stipulating that vases, &c., for mantelpiece and 
similar decorations were to be only shown. The 
first prize-stand contained ten pieces of glass 
Long vases with small aper- 
tures and other medium-sized glasses with 
trumpet-shaped openings, glass bowls, and a 
variety of glasses in shape and size too were 
The result was most pleasing. Three 
vases were placed at the back, the middle one 
being filled with the beautiful Spanish Iris, the 
two outer ones being filled with the graceful 
Iceland Poppy. A few pieces of Grass and some 


space 4 feet by 18 inches. 


and earthenware. 


shown. 


Asparagus plumosus completed them. The re- 


maining receptacles were filled with the minia- 
ture-blossomed Gypsophila paniculata, with its 


myriads of elegant flowers, as a groundwork. 


Arranged lightly within this were some of the 
charming bright rosy single Pyrethrums, and 
judiciously here and there a spike of Gladiolus 
Colvillei alba (The Bride), appropriate foliage, 
such as Maiden-hair Fern, giving the finishing 


touch to the light and artistic arrangement. 


One vase contained a number of double blush- 
coloured Pyrethrums and Gypsophila, with 


Asparagus plumosus overhanging the side. 
DEBa@, 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions, 


don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 


The name and address of the sender are required in 


addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be poe Pig will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared. 


685.—Campanula pyramidalis. — Will some 
reader kindly tell me what soil I should use to raise these 
from seed? And also a few hints on their culture ?—Youna 
BEGINNER. 

686.—Drying Seaweeds.—Can anyone kindly 
inform me how to dry Seaweeds, so as to be able to arrange 
them on cards? Any information as to the above will 
oblige. —ARCHIE, 


687.—Asparagus.—I have seedlings up and intend 
planting out next year. Should the bed be prepared now, 
and if so in what way? It is ona sunny slope, the soil 
being light.—R. C. 

688.—Cutting Myrtle.—Please say when a Myrtle, 
grown too high for wall, should be cut? At present it is 
2} yards high. How much would it be desirable to cut?— 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

689.—Pomegranate.—I have a Pomegranate-tree 
with an ugly stem (about 4 feet high), but with a good 
head. Would it do to take a ring of bark off near the 
bottom shouid shoots come from the ring 7—REDGRAVE, 

690.—Clematis for beds.—Will you kindly say what 
varieties of Clematis would be best for filling some long, 
narrow beds? I propose pegging them down, and should 
be glad to know what sorts would flower most continu- 
ously.—S. V. Coorr, 





—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free'of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
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691.—Primula verticillata.—What treatment 
does this Primula require? I have some plants in 5-inch 
pots in a frame. Will you kindly tell me when is the 
proper time to take them to the house, so that I may have 
them in bloom in spring ?—Dersy Noyice. 


692.—Rose Blairi No. 2.—Can any reader tell 
me if Rose Blairi No. 2 is particularly subject to mildew? 
Mine was attacked by it last year, so I cut it right down, 
and this year the magnificent new growth it has made is 
again completely covered by mildew.—Hok1. 


693.—Glcire de Dijon and Marechal Niel 
Rose.—I should like to know whether these Roses will 
grow well in a conservatory if planted in tubs, and if so, 
what is the best soil for them, and when should they be 
planted? The tubs would be about 2 feet 6 inches 
diameter, and 1 foot 6 inches deep.—R. C. 


694.—Clubbed Cabbages.—Can you give me any 
advice? The Cabbages, Caulifiowers, &c., in my garden 
last year allclubbed. Ihad the garden limed, and dug over, 
and left exposed to the air during the winter, then well 


manured, with the result that this year they are all dying 


off, and have a small white grub at the root. If you can 
give me any advice I shall be very thankful.—W. T. 


695.—Lawn in bad condition.—I have a small 
lawn (sown three years ago) in bad condition. This spring 
I raked it well, gave it a good sprinkling of Grass-seed and 
lightly covered it, but in consequence of the dry weather 
It is now covered with Clover 
I want to 
What is best to be done and 


little of it has survived. 
patches, coarse Grass, and thin bare places. 
get it in good condition. 
when? Soil, gravel, rather poor.—VILLADOM. 





To the following queries brief replies wre given, 


but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 


the various subjects, 


693.—Summer pruning of fruit-trees (Drun- 
bane).—You may shorten back the breastwood on Plums, 
Apricots, and Cherries to four leaves ; but leave the Pears 


and Apples till the middle or end of July. 


697.—Unhealthy Marguerite-leaves (H.).— 
The leaves sent are infested with the Marguerite Daisy 
The best thing to do will be to 
pick off and burn as many of the affected leaves as possible. 
Washing with insecticides is little er no good for this 


Fly (Phytomyza affinis). 


insect pest. 


698.—‘* Nasturtium” leaves turning yellow 
(N. G. Matthews).—The Nasturtiums have been checked 
in some way. Out the yellow leaves off with a pair of 
scissors, and set the plant in the open air, and keep it 
rather drier for a day or two ; or possibly this plant has 
been kept too dry, as both extremes are equally bad, and 


have pretty much the same result. 


699.—Guelder Rose blighted (Lucan).—The term 
i The Guelder 
Rose when it gets up above other things is sometimes cut 
When this happens good pruning 


blighted may convey different meanings. 
by cold windsin spring. 
would be an advantage. If the growth is weakly and poor 
a soaking of liquid-manure will be beneficial. 


instances. 


700.—Replanting Lily of Valley (M.).—The 
best time to take up and replant the Lilies of the Valley 
would be early in the autumn, immediately after the 
foliage decays, dividing and selecting the crowns singly. 
Oover the surface of the soil after planting with 1 inch or 
2 inches of rotten manure, and give two or three good 
So treated 


soakings of liquid-cow-manure in a clear state. 
they should flower well the following season. 


701.—Diseased Tomatos (4 Constant Reader).— 
Your plants have got what is termed the curl, a difficult 
disease to determine ; but the best remedy so far we have 
The plants 
are checked too early, and fruit sparingly. Give liberal 
culture and plenty of air with warmth, as this will 
Do not prune too much away at 


found is to allow more freedom of growth. 


counteract the disease. 
one time, but stop often, and do not crowd the plants. 


702.—Rose-buds bursting (C.).—Tea Roses of 


almost all kinds are very liable to burst when opening, 
like the flower sent. The best and simplest remedy for the 
evil is to tie a narrow band of bass matting round the bud 
when the flowers begin to expand ; this will prevent the 


evil complained of. This simple method of tying is almost 


universally adopted by large market growers of Tea Roges 
for button-holes, because for such a purpose the flowers 
must be compact. 


703.—Cucumber-plants attacked by insects 
(J. S. Metcalf).—Your Cucumber - plants are badly 
attacked by red-spider, the cause of such being drought or 
want of atmospheric moisture. Syringe with tepid water 
with a little flower of sulphur mixed in it. Do not give 
air, but shade plants and always have the house full of 
moisture. The spider cannot exist in a moist house, and 
is soon got rid of. We would advise you to cut off the 
worst leaves and get young healthy ones. 


704.—Tomatos in greenhouse (A. B. ).— 
Tomatos grow well in a greenhouse with plenty of air. 
Do not shade in any way after the plants have well 
started. Grow in a restricted root space in good soil with 
bone-meal not manures, and feed from surface with 
liquid-manures or fertilisers. Grow within 18 inches of 
the glass, and do not syringe plants overhead ; but keep 
them free of lateral growth, training to one stem or leader. 
See work for the week in GARDENING as to culture, 

705.—Black-fly on Cherries (H.).—The Cherry- 
leaves sent were very badly infested with black-fly, and it 
is a most troublesome pest to get rid of, especially when 
it has once obtained a firm hold; then nothing but con- 
stant perseverance can eradicate it. Dipping the shoots 
in very strong Tobacco-water frequently should do good, 
and, as the tree is growing under glass, continue the 
fumigation, and ply the garden-engine forcibly twice 
daily to wash off as much as possible of the fly. See that 
the roots of the tree are well supplied with water—a good 
soaking or two of liquid-manure will be beneficial—and 
give abundant ventilation to induce the tree, if possible, to 
make fresh growth. But, as before remarked, persistence 
in the application of the remedies suggested is absolutely 
necessary. 























1 We have had 
much benefit arise from this treatment in several 
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706.—Oleander leaves turning yellow (LZ. S. 
Jones ).—Probably the presence of the white scale insect 
has had something to do with the leaves falling. You will 
find it difficult to get rid of this insect. The best thing 
will be to prune the plant back to the firm, hard wood, and 
then wash every part of the plants with an insecticide, 
such as Fir-tree-oil, using it according to the directions on 
the bottle. It may be necessary to dress it with the 
insecticide more than once, You must, at any rate, kill 
all the insects. Keep the plants in the greenhouse till they 
break into growth, and in August place in the open air for 
amonth. It may be necessary to repot. 

707.—Unhealthy Cucumber-leaf (#).—The 
cause of the unhealthy appearance of the Cucumber-leaf 
sent is that it is covered with red-spider, and, if the plant 
from which it was plucked has many of its leaves infested 
as badly, the better way would be to pul! up and burn it at 
once, and thoroughly cleanse the house or frame in which 
it is growing. Renew the soil and re-plant with a healthy 
young one. When a Cucumber-plant becomes very badly 
infested with red-spider it is well nigh a hopeless task to 
attempt to restore it to good health. To ward off future 
attacks of red-spider, as far as possible maintain a rather 
high temperature and moist atmosphere in the house or 
frame, together with abundant ventilation. This willinduce 
sturdy growth, and, consequently, the plant will be less 
liable to the attacks of insect pests. 


708.—Pelargoniums for winter-flowering 
(M. B.).—We presume that the Pelargoniums in question 
required for winter-flowering are of the zonal section ; 
then, in that case, the plants should be placed out-of-doors 
in an open space, standing the pots on a firm bed of coal- 
ashes. The blossom-buds should all be kept pinched off 
during the summer months, to encourage the growth as 
much as possible and prevent exhaustion; if a crep of 
flowers is taken in the summer but little bloom need be 
expected in the winter. About the middle of July shift 
the plants into their flowering pots, using a good loamy 
soil for them, and press it firmly down, and well drain the 
pots ; the size of the latter must entirely depend on the 
size and strength of the plants, using as small ones as 
possible. Give abundance of water during the hot season. 
Any straggling or very strong shoots may be pinched in a 
little to keep the plants shapely. When they are housed 
in the autumn “place them as near the glass as possible, 
and in a well-ventilated, rather dry, and comfortably 
warm temperature, a good crop of blossom will almost 
certainly result. 


709.—Dividing Spirzeas.—I should be glad to 
know when is the best time to divide Spireas? I haveone 
which has grown much too large for one pot.—M. D. 

*.* Divide now, and plant out if you have sufficient 
ground, lifting them again in the autumn. 


710.—Tuberous Begonias in a room.—Would 
Tuberous Begonias in a sitting-room window with a 
southern exposure be benefited by frequent syringings in 
hot weather ?—Novicr. 

*,* Ves; uf they are not syringed when the sun is 
shining on the leaves, as that will burn them. These 
plants like a little shade during the hottest part of the day. 


711.—Pears dropping off.—Can you tell me the 
cause of Pears drying ‘up, like the specimens sent, and 
falling off ?—H. J. 


*.* No doubt the cause of the Pears drying up and 
Salling off is owing to the long-continued drought. If 
possible, give the tree at once abundance of water at the 
roots, and cover the soil afterwards with a thick mulch of 
decayed manure. 


712.—Treatment of Agapanthus.—I have just 
got a young Agapanthus, and wish to know how to treat 
it. The fleshy root appears to be much out of the mould. 
Is this right? Itisin aconservatory, north aspect. Should 
it be out-of-doors? Any hints on its culture and treatment 
in winter will be gladly received by—AcGAPANTHUS, 

** The Agapanthus is a strong-rooting plant. Yours 
probably requires a larger pot. It will do out-of-doors in 
summer, but requires greenhouse protection in winter. It 
is very easily grown. 


713.—Cutting down a Niphetos Rose.—I have 
got a Niphetos Rose climbing up the south wall of a small 
cool greenhouse. It was not pruned last spring, and is 
growing so high that I am afraid it might break the glass 
in the roof. Would you kindly tell me if I cut it down a 
little at the top whether it would injure the plant ?—E. B. 


*.* Could you not train the shoots over the other side if 
a@ span-roofed house, or in some other direction? It would 
be a pity to head it too much as you might induce more 
growth of a flowerless character. Yow donot say how long 
the growth is, but if as much as seven or ten feet there 
would be no harm in checking it, and you would in all 
probability get bloom from the laterals that would break 
soon afterwards. 

714.—Spotted Colt’s-foot.—Is the variegated Colt’s- 
foot—the one with cream-coloured spots—hardy? If not, 
could it not be treated as a summer bedding plant ?— 
A. Boye. 

*,* The spotted Coli’s-foot (Farfugium grande) is not 
quite hardy asarule, It will survive the winter in some 
mild districts ; but it is best to remove it to a greenhouse 
during the cold season. Itcan be used as a bedding plant 
during summer with, sometimes, very good effect; but it 
has one drawback—viz., that in some soils it entirely loses 
its variegation, and the leaves are green, in which state it 
is little, if any, more ornamental than the common wild 
variety. 


715.—Straggling Rose.—I havea very fine Climb- 
ing Devoniensis Rose on the south wallin my garden. It 
is about three years old, and flowers very well; but it hag 
neither leaves nor blooms nearer the ground than about 
4 feet, it being quite bare from thence downward. All the 
flowers develop on the top of the plant. Kindly inform 
me how to equalise the growth ?—E. B. 

*,* This is such a rampant growing Rose that we fear 
you cannot well get tive same variety to flower at the base. 
Why not plant some other Rose at the base—such as Marie 
Van Houtte, Edith Gifford, or similar grower? If you 
make the sotl good these will thrive, while you will have 
variety and a lengthened pericd of flowering. We would 
by no means disturb the Climbing Devoniensis while it 
flowers so well. 





| 
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716.—Sandersonia aurantiaca.—At page 147, 
May 18th, “ W. H. L., Cumberland,” describes a bulb 
named Sandersonia. Will you kindly let me know if the 
enclosed is a specimen of the same? I have three bulbs 
which were brought from Madagascar, one of which was 
very small, and was potted in a3-inch pot. It grew about 
18 inches high, and bore three flowers, two of which I 
enclose. Will you kindly let me know if it is the Sander- 
sonia, and if not, what is the name ?—SoMERSET. 

*.* The specimen sent is Sandersonia aurantiaca, but 
not of full size in flower or foliage, probably owing to the 
very small pot in which it was grown, Three or four 
tubers in a 9-inch pot in my experience are best, the soil 
being kept rather damp, and the temperature at @ moist 
heat of 65 degs. to 70 degs. Last season some of mine were 
® feet to 3 feet high later on in August and September. 
Sandersonia does not appear in the Botanical Catalogue 
of Madagascar I lately got.—W. H. L. 


717._Sickly Tuberous Begonias.—I had a lot 
of Begonias doing very wellin boxesina frame in my 
garden, but, unfortunately, my gardener left the frame 
cloged through the whole of one of the past very warm 
days. The next day, when he opened the frame, all the 
leaves had fallen off—I suppose from the heat. Would you 
kindly let me know what would be the best way to treat 
the plants now? And is there any chance of them 
fiowering this year ?—E. B. 


















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


please tell me what is the reason of the flowers of my 
Tomatos turning brown, like specimen sent, and falling off ? 
They are growing in a lean-to house, facing south, and 
the plants are in 12-inch pots. 
look very healthy until this attack comes on. 
already cutsix fruits from oneplant, so some of the flowers 
go on all right.—S. J. 


described for want of sufficient ventilation, especially in 
very hot weather. 
house as possible, and keep the growth thin and well 
pinched in, and give abundance of water, and sometimes 
liquid-manure, at the root, also all the air possible night 
and day during this tropical weather. 
will favour the production of abundance of fruitful pollen 
in the flowers, and, consequently, a good set of fruit. 


leaves of my Maréchal Niel Rose (in a porch, north-west 
aspect, 12-inch pot) are affected like the enclosed. The 
plant seems very healthy otherwise, shooting vigorously. 
What is the matter with it?—J. P. T. 


healthy, but simply blistered along the edges, no doubt by 
the intense sun-heat we have experienced of late. 
plant has been allowed to want for water at the root for 
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are following quite the correct treatment by damping down 
the house in the evening, or it might also be done in the 
early morning, but before the sun is on the glass; other- 
wise, the fronds will get scorched.——EH. L. Challen,—It 
would be better to blend the two soils together. To three 
parts of this mixture add one part each of moderately 
well-decayed horse-manure, leaf-mould, charcoal and wood 
ashes, and a little sharp silver sand. Add 1 Ib. of arti- 
ficial manure to every bushel of the prepared compost ; 
also, one 5-inch potful of soot to every four bushels of this 
mixture, Pot at once. ——John Clarke.—The Tomatos are 
diseased, and you must give less air, also put on a little 
artificial heat if possible, and do not let the plants get dry. 
Also avoid cold currents of air, as produced by 
injudiciously opening the ventilators. If ventilation is 
required open them a little at the top of the house. 


Replies next week will be given to correspondents 
who inquire about ‘‘ Moving a young Oak,” ‘‘ Best scarlet 
‘Geranium,’” ‘‘Olipping hedges,” ‘‘ Impatiens Sultani,” 
“Showy border flowers,” ‘‘ Myosotis,” Chas, Mays, 
Craighholm, Mrs, Hobsen, &c. 


723.—Tomato-flowers falling off.—Will you 


The flowers are large, and 
I have 


*.* Tomato-flowers frequently fall off in the manner 


Give the plant as much space in the 


This treatment 


724.—Unhealthy Rose-leaves.—Several of the 





** The Maréchal Niel Rose-leaves sent were not wn- 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 


If the 








ever so short a time during a period of exceptionally high 


































*.* Wehave no doubt you have stated the real cause of 
your failure, especially if the plants also got very dry at 
the same time, Begonias ina frame could not have been 
very forward yet, so that there is a good chance of them 
recovering if you treat as before, and avoid any repetition 
of similar neglect. 

718.—Thinning Tomato-fruits. — Tomatos re 
moved to cool greenhouse May 6th are now showing the 
fourth truss. The first truss is 9 inches from the ground, 
and shows abundant fruit and flower, in some cases 
more than twodozen. Thelargest fruit is about the size of 
alarge Walnut. Onthe second truss fruit is setting fast, 
but net larger than Filbert. The top of plant showing 
fourth truss is about 1 foot 9 inches from ground. Should 
I remove fruit, as with Peaches, &c.? And, ifso, to what 
number on each truss? Also, should I feed with artificial 
manure? The plants are Sutton’s Perfection.—Lucan, 
Co, Dublin. 

** Your Tomatos are very prolific for a variety of 
Perfection. Better thin to four or six fruits oneach cluster, 
leaving, of course, the best fruits. As arule, Sour fruits 
are enough on the large-fruited kinds, Give liquid- 
manure twice a week, and help with rich top-dressings. 


719..—Cutting dead branches off a Wellins- 
tonia.—Should the dead branches, of which there are 
many, on a Wellingtonia here be cut off, or be allowed to 
drop off naturally? And should the healthy branches be 
supported? Iam most anxious to succeed with its culture. 


*,* The dead branches may certainly be removed from 
the Wellingtonia ; but the healthy ones should not need 
supporting, It is evident that this capricious coniferous 
tree is not at home in the locality in which it is planted, 
and, when that is the case, no amount of cultural care will 
avail much. If the branches continue to die off, it would 
be better to dig tt up and burn it, and replace it with some 
hardier and more reliable tree. There is no Conifer more 
beautiful and generally reliable than the Spanish Silver 
Fir (Picea Pinsapo), and the Douglas Fir (Abies 
Douglasi) is alse an agate | jine one. The Welling- 
tonia might, with advantage, be replaced with either of 
these fine trees. 


720.—Treatment of Spirseas after flowering. 
—I purchased a few Spirwas two months back, and after 
they had finished flowering I cut them back. They have 
now shot up again about 6 inches. 1 want to know what 
to do with them to increase my stock for next year ?—S. 


*.* The best plan to treat the Spirceas to increase the 
stock will be to divide the roots with a sharp knife into two 
or three portions, according to their size, and plant out at 
once in a border of good rich soil. Keep them well sup- 
plied with water and liquid-manure during dry weather, 
and the ground about them free from weeds. If they are 
well looked after they will have made good roots for 
potting up again by the end of November. 


721._F uchsia-buds falling off.—Can you tell me 
why my Fuchsia-buds fall off just before the flowers should 
expand? As you will see by the sample sent, they turn 
brown and dry up. ‘They are grown ina small, lean-to 
greenhouse, exposed to the sunupto2p.m., Just now I 
syringe them once a day with pure water.—C. 


*,* From the appearance of the Fuchsia-buds sent, the 
plants that produced them seem to be growing in a badly- 
ventilated structure, and also most probable at some period 
of their growing season the plants have_been allowed to 
become dust-dry at the roots, and then heavily watered. 
Either of these causes would be quite sufficient to account 
for the buds falling of instead ef expanding. _Pay regu- 
lar attention to watering the plants now, and give them 
occasional soakings of weak soot or cow-manure-water in 
aclear state. Keep the plants clear of insect pests, and 
syringe them freely twice or thrice daily. Give the green- 
house abundant ventilation, and the plants as much space 
as can possibly be afforded them, A great evil in small 
greenhouses is overcrowding, and it often causes the flower- 
buds of soft-wooded plunts, such as Fuchsias and Pelar- 
goniums, to turn blind. 

722.-Green-fly on Honeysuckle.—Will you 
kindly let me know whether any root treatment would 
benefit a Honeysuckle (English), the buds of which have 
failed to develop flowers for the last two years through a 
scourge of green-fly? Last year the Honeysuckle, an old 
plant against a wall, was well syringed with no benefit. I 
enclose two sprays.—H. L. 

** To elear a Honeysuckle from green-fly which is so 
badly infested as this one appears to be, judging from 
specimens sent, isa very tiresome task indeed, and nothing 
but the persistent use of washings of strong T'obacco- 
water, soap-suds, and clean water, applied forcibly and 
copiously with the garden-engine, are likely to avail, and 
this should be done twice datly—morning and evening. As 
the plant in question ts growing on @ wall, probably the 
yoots are dry. Give it a thorough drenching of water, 



































and then cover the soil over with a thick mulch of 


manure, 


temperature, although growing in a partially shaded 
position, the leaves would be almost certain to blister in 
the manner the specimens sent have done. 
plants in a uniform state of moisture at the root, with 
occasional supplies of liquid-manure, and use the syringe 
Sreely twice daily. 


issue of June 8th, p. 195, is an interesting paragraph on 
Rhubarb, strongly recommending ‘‘ Hawke’s Champagne.” 
Could you tell me if this variety would be suitable for 
early growing in cellars ; if so, where could I get good 
roots, and when would be the right time to procure ?— 
R. B. 


will be suitable for forcing. 
most Rhubarb growers as it is a favourite sort. 
through the advertising columns, or tf you want a quantity 
try a short advertisement. 
you. 


has nearly killed my roots of Pampas Grass, and I notice 
that what are still alive spring from the outsides of the 
plants. 
them, and one would naturally suppose that the centre 
of the plants would be strongest ; and perhaps some of 
your readers can explain how it is, and whether I did right 
in thatching all over the plants ?—M, Prick, 


and itis not uncommon for the old growth in the centre to 
suffer more than the younger weaker growth outside, 
one of the reasons being that the inside growths having 
exhausted themselves by flowering in the autumn, were 
less able to resist the very low temperature. 
quite right in protecting young plants. 
where this was not done the plants are dead. 


much plagued by ants in the house, and I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will tell me in the earliest possible issue 
what course to adopt to rid myself of them? They 
in the pantry so surely as anything sweet is left there. We 
cannot find any nests, and Keating’s insect-powder is 
perfectly useless. 
ig out of the question, and we are nearly despairing of 
getting rid of them. 
advice in your journal, I shall be greatly indebted ?7—Tosy. 














































Keep the 


725.—Hawke’s Champagne Rhubarb.—In your 


*.* Hawke's Champagne is an excellent Rhubarb, and 
You may get good roots from 
Look 


Your seedsman may get it for 


726.—Pampas Grass injured.—The severe winter 


My plants were thatched with straw to protect 


** The Pampas Grass has suffered much everywhere, 


You were 
In some places 


727.—Destroying ants in the house.—I am 
get 


To flood the pantries with boiling water 


If, therefore, you can giye me any 


*,* Yours is rather a bad case. Treacle and water in 


saucers form good traps, or bits of sponge soaked in sugar 
and placed about will alse prove useful. 


We have heard 
that scattering sulphur about the place is very distasteful 
to ants; but try and jind the nests and pour boiling water 
into them. 


728.—Diseased Gloxinias.—Would you kindly tell 
me what ails the enclosed shoot of Gloxinia? I havea 
collection of about two dozen, and have for the last four 
years grown and bloomed them. very successfully, but 
this year nearly half of them are affected in the same way 
as the enclosed sprig. The leaves, as you see, are spotted ; 
some of the blooms open, but within the first twenty four- 
hours the flower-stem droops about half way, as if it were 
rotten, and the flower fades.—G, 

*,* The shoot and leaves of Glowinia sent were literally 
eaten up with thrips. You must fumigate very frequently 
and lightly with Tobacco, and sponge the leaves with soapy 
water. Probably, however, the best course to adopt, seeing 
that the plants are so badly affected, would be to throw 
them away, and get a fresh stock. This would be found the 
more satisfactory in the end. 





TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


M. D.—The plants seem to have been affected by green- 
fly, which would give the leaves that crumpled appear- 
ance, or it may be due to want of repotting. We should 
repot when the flowers are over for the most part, and get 
a later bloom. Georgie.—It is not easy to say what your 
Nasturtiums are suffering from. It may be drought, or 
just the first leaves which sometimes go in the way 
described. They will be all right in time. EH. A. Hill, 
—If the Orchids are, as you say, good sorts and well-grown 
plants, you will be more likely to get value for them with 
the least trouble if you put them in one of Messrs. 
Prothero and Morris’s sales at their rooms in Cheapside. 





You might communicate with the firm, giving full par- 
ticulars. You may safely trust yourself in their hands; or 
you might advertise them.——M. A. J. 7.—You do not 
say whether you require a seaside or country place, and it 
is certainly very difficult to advise you. Along the shore 
of the east coast many seashore flowers can be got ; but 
perhaps that is not what you mean.—IJnquirer.—You 


TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Sandhiils.—Illicium floridanum. 


—Choling West.—Gesnera grandiflora.——John Parsons. 
—Asphodelus ramosus.—J. G. B.—1, Mouse-ear (Ceras- 
tium tomentosum) ; 2, Catch-fly (Silene); 3, Thyme-leaved 
Speedwell (Veronica serpyllifolia) ; 
(Dianthus deltoides); 5, Willow Herb (Epilobium), but 
specimen too poor to give specific name ; 6, insufficient. 
—Anwious.—W. A, Richardson ; it could be planted as 
a climber ; indeed, it is a very satisfactory Rose for the 
purpose. 
Rose Nerium (Oleander); 3, Veronica Traversi ; 4, Please 
send in flower or fruit, as it is very difficult indeed to 
name from leaves only,——Parcel from Canterbury—no 
name.—Your Orchid is not Cattleya aurea, but a very 
good form of C. gigas; itis not worth a name, but note- 
worthy for richness of colour and size.——John Owen 
Jones.—1, Cornus sanguinea ; 2, 
Berberis 
Eulalia japonica variegata ; 
Double Tulip; 7, Mossy Saxifrage (Saxifraga hypnoides), 


4, Cheddar Pink 


E. A, B.—1, Curculigo recurvata ; 2, Double 





Double Pyrethrum ; 3, 
Cotoneaster microphylla; 5, 
6, apparently deformed 


Darwini; 4, 





——Mrs. Frances Sanders.—Berberis Darwini.m—H., 
Drake.—1, Uliciam floridanum ; 2, AZschynanthus Lobbi- 
anus; 3, Centaurea montana. ff. C.—1, Berberis 


vulgaris purpurea ; 2 and 8, Common. Barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris); 4, Cotoneaster horizontalis ; 
aquilegifolium ; 6, Kerria japonica fl.-pl. (Jew’s Mallow) ; 
7, Colutea arborescens (Bladder Senna); 8, Weigela rosea ; 
9, Acer palmatum.——A 
Jamesoni; 2, Habenaria bifolia ; 3, Diplacus glutinosus. 
— Hrin.—Geraaium 
eee aa Thalictrum minus; 2, Lilium pyrenaicum. 


5, Thalictrum 


E. Maynard.—1, Browallia 


Browove 





sanguineun}, Hall, 


M. C.—1, Phyllocactus; 2, Cereus grandiflorus, 


3, Spirwa Aruncus (Goat’s Beard Spirwa); 4, Spirea 
japonica compacta.——Dungarveau.—We cannot name 
florists’ flowers as there are so many of them, often with no 
very distinct character. 
blooms to a specialist, as Messrs. Cannell and Sons, of 
Swanley, who have a large collection, to compare your 
varieties with.——_G@. Hughes.—It is absolutely impossible 
to name a Rose from a mere leaf. 
grows thousands of Roses could not do so. You must send, 
carefully packed, a characteristic flower of the variety, then 
we shall be pleased to assist you.— Eillerslie.—_1, Brow- 
allia Jamesoni; 2, Diplacus glutinosus. 


It would be best to send the 


A nurseryman who 





GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1895. 


Tue Editor of Tur GarpEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces another photographic 
competition for the season 1895. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses AND FLOWER 
GARDENS.—A prize of Ten GuINEAS will be 
given for the best series of not less than six 
photographs of country houses and their 
gardens, particularly showing the beauty of the 
house in relation to the garden and the home 
landscape. Picturesque Farm and Manor houses 
may be included. 


Class 2.—FLOWERING PxLants.—A prize of 
Stix Guineas to the sender of the best 
series of not less than six photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass, including flowering shrubs and trees. 


Class 3.—Brst Garpren Frouits.—A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best collection of photo- 
graphs of garden fruits: Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or of which the reduction 
is excessive. 


Class 4.—ALPINE FLOWERS AND Rock Gar- 
DENS. — A prize of Five GuinnAs for the 
best photographs of alpine flowers and rock- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. Foregrounds of natural rocky 
scenes with plant life might be included. 


Class 5.—LAwNS AND LAwn TREES.—A prize 
of Frvz Guineas for the best and most varied 
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views (not less than six distinct views) of lawns 
and lawn trees, either evergreen or summer- 
leafing. 

Class 6.—Herpacrous Borpers.—A prize of 
Five Guineas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen garden, or in any position, the merit to 
consist in picturesque grouping and effect. 

Class 7.—WATER GARDENS.—A prize of Fivr 
GuINEAs for the best set of photographs (not 
less than six) of beautiful examples of water 
gardens, with aquatic and water-side plants. 

Class 8.—Brst VEGETABLES. —A prize of 
THREE GUINEAS for photographs of garden vege- 
tables. The object of this is to get full repre- 
sentations of them under the old genuine names. 
We do not want to exclude real novelties when 
they are such. 


Class 9.—PLANS oF FLOWER GARDENS. —First 
prize, THREE GUINEAS; second prize, Two 
GuinkAS ; for the best plan of a flower garden 
drawn to scale and showing the planting of the 
garden in the summer of 1895. The plans need 
not be elaborately drawn or coloured, but the 
contents of each bed should be clearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather than by 
reference to numbers. Where possible, the 
relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 


each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. 
prepare good photographs 
will be kept open until the last Saturday in 
November, 1895. 


WHAT TO AVoID.—Cut flowers or plants should 


not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
anto competition with flowers. 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 


wires, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 


all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. 


other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above. 
camera should be brought low down for such. 


All photographs should be mounted singly, and 


not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4imches. In many of the photographs sent in 
Jor our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy- 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no feeto pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but. those on albumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Sxconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important, and, therefore, black backs to the 
photographs should be avoided. 

TuiRD,—Al/ communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘ Photographic 
Competition.” All competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps of 
sufficient value for that purpose. 





BEES. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS.—VII. 
Over a large portion of the country the white, 
or Dutch, Clover, when in flower, is the most 
important source from which the Bees derive 
their supplies. If the weather continues favour- 
able to honey gathering during the flowering 
period the income is very heavy, and advantage 
may be taken of the honey glut by removing the 
honey from the combs of the bar-frame hive by 
means of the honey extractor, which leaves the 
combs uninjured, so that they can be returned 
to the hive to be refilled by the Bees; By re- 
turning the combs to be refilled much labour is 
saved the Bees in comb-building, and more 
room given for brood rearing, so that 
the population of the hive is kept up and the 


In order to give ample time to 
the competition 


Figures of men 


The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 


The 


Bees are stimulated to greater activity. Num- 
bers of the workers die off at this time, so that 
it is important to have a succession of young 
brood coming on, and it sometimes happens that 
in a good honey season the brood combs become 
filled with honey, leaving the queen no empty 
cells in which to deposit eggs. It is not 
advisable to remove by the extractor the honey 
from any combs containing brood in any stage 
of development, as the motion of the machine, 
however gentle, must be injurious. To guard 
against robbing and fighting extracting should, 
if possible, be performed indoors, although it 
may be done in the open air when honey is very 
abundant in the fields, but only then. Robbing 
and fighting when once brought about are diffi- 
cult matters to deal with. 

REMOVING SECTIONS AND SUPERS.—Carbolic 
acid is sometimes used to remove the Bees from 
the sections when full. Two ounces of ordinary 
carbolic acid may be mixed in a quart of warm 
water, and inthis should be steeped a piece of 
calico large enough to cover the top of the 
section rack, The calico, having been wrung out 
as dry as possible, may be placed over the 
sections ; the Bees will at once beat a hasty 
retreat below, when the entire rack of sections 
can be removed without the risk of being stung. 
If carbolic be not used a little smoke should 
be blown amongst the sections before an 
attempt be made to remove them. After 
having separated with a thin knife those 
sections that are fixed together with propolis, 
they should be lifted out one by one from the 
section rack, and any adhering Bees brushed 
back, or on to the alighting-board. Having 
secured all finished sections of comb honey, all 
incomplete ones should be arranged in the 
centre of the section rack, which should then be 
filled up with new sectional boxes furnished 
with comb foundation. To remove a bell-glass 
or straw super, first pass a thin knife round 
under the rim, puff in a little smoke, and if the 
combs are fixed to the top of the hive pass a 
string or wire along the top of the hive to dis- 
connect them, then remove gently to a quiet 
shady nook some distance from the hive, or intoan 
outhouse, or dark room, having a small aperture 
to permit the exit of the Bees, and place it upon 
small blocks of wood or stones, The inmates will 
soon leave, and, passing through the hole to the 
daylight, return to their hive. The best time 
to do this is in the middle of a bright, clear day, 
while many of the Bees are at work. Another 
way to remove a super is to disconnect it over 
night and wedge it up an inch or so. During 
the night the Bees in the super will join those 
in the hive for warmth, and the super can be 
removed quite easily early next morning. 

SHADING HIVES.—In very hot weather it will 
sometimes be found necessary to remove quilts 
over section-boxes, and to give ventilation 
to hives by raising roofs slightly. New 
combs are very tender and easily melted, 
and will at times, in consequence of the full 
rays of the midday sun falling upon the hive, 
give way and slip down on the floor board in a 
mass, deluging the Bees in the honey that runs 
from the combs. The usual result of collapsed 
combs is the carrying away of the honey by 
robber Bees and wasps. A green bough placed 
over the hive forms a good shade, that from the 
Fir-tree being very durable. As a shade and 
covering for straw skeps nothing equals the 
old-fashioned straw hackle, both for comfort 
and appearance in summer and winter, and they 
are easily constructed. Newly hived swarms 
should always beshaded—during the hottest part 
of the day at least—from the rays of ae sun. 

Meek oe 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


GOOSEBERRY JAM AND WINE. 

RivE GoosEBERRY JAM,—(1) Take as many 
red ripe Gooseberries as you require; allow 
an equal weight of sugar for fruit. To 6 lb. of 
Gooseberries allow 2 pints of the juice of Rasp- 
berries, and 1 lb. of sugar for each pint of juice. 
Put them all in the preserving-pan together, 
shake the pan occasionally when it boils, skim 


well, and let it boil twenty minutes. This jam 
is best made in July. (2) Take 8 lb. of ripe 
Gooseberries, add one quart of water. Put the 


water in the preserving-pan with about 7 lb. of 
loaf sugar, and stir till dissolved. Boil five 











minutes, skim well, then add the Gooseberries, 
and boil for three-quarters of an hour; take off 
scum as it rises, and be careful to prevent the 
jam burning—Gooseberry jam is very liable to 
stick to the bottom of the pan. At the end of 
the time stated see if the jam will set when 
cold ; if so, pot in the usual way. 

GOOSEBERRY JELLY FROM RIPE GOOSEBERRIES. 
—Many persons failin making proper Gooseberry 
jelly by using fruit that is tooripe. The fruit 
should be picked in time, before the juice begins 
to grow thin, otherwise there will be trouble in 
getting the jelly to stiffen without long boiling. 
Long boiling spoils both the colour of the jelly 
and the flavour. To insure success, use only 
the best loaf sugar, boil the liquid as fast as 
possible, and do not leave off stirring during the 
whole time of cooking. It is better to make 
only a small quantity ata time. After cooking 
and straining the juice as before, measure it into 
asmall preserving or enamelled pan, and for 
every pint add 1] lb. of crushed sugar. Stir till 
about boiling. Skim carefully. Boil and stir 
for twenty minutes ; it should then be ready to 

ot. 

, GOOSEBERRY WINE.—1, To every 41b. of fruit 
have of clear, soft water 1 gallon, 21b. of loaf- 
sugar, and 14 oz. of cream of tartar, dissolved in 
boiling water. Some persons add 2 per cent, of 
brandy. Bruise the fruit in a tub, then put it 
ina keg, add the water, and let it stand for 
three days, frequently stirring up the mass with 
a stick ; then drain off the liquid portion, and 
place the pulp in hair bags and press in order to 
expel the fluid remaining ; add to the liquid the 
cream of tartar and sugar, and stir until dis- 
solved, Place in a cask, and keep the cask in a 
temperature of 75 degs. to 80 degs. When 
fermentation begins, skim the liquor and stir it 
well. After three days of this treatment, cover 
the cask with a thick cloth—all but the bung- 
hole. In the course of seventeen or twenty days 
add the brandy, if any be used, or some salicylic 
acid, and close up the cask tightly. Let it stand 
two months cr so, when rack off and bottle. If 
the pale colour of Gooseberry wine be objected 
to, a few Red or Black Currants added before the 
juice is strained will give the wine a pretty 
tinge. 2, Gather the fruits when half ripe in dry 
weather, pick them clean, and put a peck at a 
time into an earthenware pan or tub, and bruise 
them with a piece of wood, being careful not to 
break the seeds. Put the pulp into a canvas 
bag, and squeeze out the juice into a pan or 
tub. To every gallon of the juice add from 2 lb. 
of sugar, mix it well by stirring with a stick, 
and when the sugar is quite dissolved pour the 
liquor into a cask that will just hold it. If the 
quantity be nine gallons, let it stand to settle 
for a fortnight; if twenty gallons, thirty or 
forty days. Keep in a cool place ; then draw it 
off from the lees, and put it into another barrel 
of the same size, or back into the same after 
emptying it of the lees, and making it clean. 
Let a cask of ten gallons stand for three months, 
and one of twenty gallons for five months, when 
it will be fit to bottle. This wine will keep and 
improve with age. 

RirE GOOSEBERRY WINE.—Put the ripe Goose- 
berries into a tub or pan, bruise the fruit well, 
and leave it uncovered for twenty-four hours. 
Squeeze the juice from the pulp into a canvas 
bag. Put the residue of each squeezing into a 
vessel, pour upon it half-a-gallon of boilin 
water for each gallon of fruit used, and stir wel 
for ten minutes. Let it stand for twelve hours, 
squeeze the pulp through the bag, and add the 
liquor to the juice of the fruit obtained. Add 
24 lb. of sugar to each gallon of the liquor, 
stir it well, and let it stand to ferment. When 
it has done fermenting, draw it off and add 
three-quarters of a pint of brandy to each gallon. 
Let it stand to settle four or five weeks, then 
draw it off carefully into a cask that will just 
hold it, and keep it in a cool place twelve 
months, when it may be bottled. It ought to 
be a very good wine in two years. 





Red Cabbage stewed.—(1) Slice a small 
Cabbage, wash and put into a saucepan with 
pepper, salt, no water but what hangs about it 
when washing, then add a piece of butter, put 
on the lid close, and stew till tender, When 
going to serve it, add one spoonful or more— 
according to taste—of vinegar, give one boil up 
and serve hot. This is good served with pork 
chops. (2) Take the outside leaves off a nice 
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a nest in a side aisle, and then, as in the case of 
my nesting birds here, they found their way 
with perfect ease in and out through the very 
small opening of a ventilating pane in a window. 
The duty of nesting seems to work a great 
change in the habits of all birds, rendering the 
wildest, such as the Wood Pigeon, perfectly 
tame, and sharpening instincts otherwise 
apparently dull, as in the case of the Swallow. 
Only yesterday as I was reading Wood’s ‘‘ Homes 
Without Hands,” curiously enough about Wrens 
in a summer-house, a Wren from a nest in the 
thatch came and perched on the edge of the 
book which I was holding up, and sat there till 
I could hold the book still no longer, peering at 
me and the book, and seeming to say, ‘‘No 
scandal about Jenny Wren, I hope?’—A. G. 
CamMpBELL, Marchfield, Bracknell. 

Treatment of piping Bullfinch.— 
Will you advise me how to treat a piping Bull- 
finch during his moult? I fancy he is now two 
years old. Usually he is wonderfully tame and 
friendly, but last year he began to moult about 
this time, became very cross, and did not pipe 
for six or seven months. He is habitually fed 
on dry Rape-seed, gets two or three Hemp-seeds 
in the day, a tiny pinch of Maw-seed occasion- 
ally, and always Apple, Apple-pips, Lettuce, 
Watercress, Chickweed, Groundsel, and such- 
like green stuff. I have lost one or two pipers 
during the moult, although they are always 
carefully protected from draughts. Ishould be 
most grateful for hints. —BULBUL. 

*.* You cannot well improve upon the treat- 
ment of your Bullfinch as to its diet, but the 
Rape-seed should, if possible, be the small 
brown kind known as summer Rape. The 
Germans sometimes give a little Poppy-seed to 
their piping Bullfinches. While the moulting 
fever lasts, and in fact at most times, a rusty 
nail in the drinking water is beneficial, as also 
is Dandelion. A piece of old mortar or chalk 
may be given at times. The bird should be 
carefully protected from cold from the time it 
begins to moult, especially at night, the cover- 
ing being removed by degrees as it recovers ; 
but in a general way the less you pamper your 
bird the healthier it will be.—S. 8. G. 


Important Notice! 
OPEN TO ALL-—FREE. 


TOMATOES. 


IN CASH PRIZES of £7, £3, and £2, 
_ 19 will be awarded to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 


firm red Cabbage, cut the Cabbage in four, and 
slice each quarter very thin as for pickling, put 
in a stewpan with a pint of good stock, pepper 
and salt to taste; put on the lid close, and let 
it stew gently one hour; then add a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, a saltspoonful of sugar, and stew 
ten minutes more. Dish up hot. If you wish 
to thicken the liquid, stir in just before dishing 
up, the yolk of one egg, or more if required ; it 
must not be put on the fire again after adding 


the egg. 
POULTRY AND RABBITS. 














Best Exhibits of 6 specimens of Tomatoes 
grown with 


‘WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURES.’ 


The EXHIBITION will be held in the CORN EXOHANGE, 
HEREFORD, on THURSDAY, AUGUST 29th, and will be 
judged by two Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


ALL ENTRIES FREE. 
Full particulars, Entry Forms, and Pamphlets free on 
application. 


‘WITH’S CARBON UNIVERSAL.” 


For Tomatoes, Vines, Ohrysanthemums, &c., it has no 
equal. Cwt., 8s.; half cwt., 43.; quarter owt., 2s. 


‘WITH’S PLANT FOOD.” 


The finest Fertilizer yet offered to the public. Thousands 
of Testimonials. In Bags: 5 lb., 28.; 10 lb., 3s. 6d. ; 
28 lb., 7a. 6d. ; 55 lb., 13s. 6d. 


10s. Orders Carriage Paid to any part of the Kingdom. 


WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE CO,, 
HEREFORD. 


CARDEN HOSE sirtines. 





Materials for egg-shells.—The best 
material for shell-making is the prepared oyster- 
shells sold by some of the poultry food manufac- 
turers. The price is generally very reasonable, 
and a small quantity lasts a considerable time. 
But any old mortar rubbish, such as that 
usually consigned to the refuse heap, will 
answer if the poultry owner is disinclined to 
buy. Fowls which have their liberty and range 
amongst old buildings, or across high roads, 
generally find plenty of shell-making material 
in their daily rambles, but others, which are 
constantly kept in confined runs, ought to have 
a supply constantly by them. 

Barly-hatched pullets.—I have about 
fourteen pullets, hatched the last week in 
February and first in March. They are fine 
birds (having been fed principally on Oatmeal), 
and I am now advised to sell them, as they say 
they are too early and will moultlike theold hens, 
and not lay till late. Can anything be done to 
stop the moulting, as I do not want to sell?— 
DERBYSHIRE. 

* * Yes; your pullets are just a little too 
early, and are likely to moult during the sum- 
mer ; but we should not be inclined to sell them 
unless we had some to take their place. They 
will probably lay during August, if not before. 
You should not feed them so well, and, to check 
laying, you might move them to fresh quarters 
every fortnight. 
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SEE NEW ‘‘L. & C.” PATENT ARMOURED HOSE. 
A GREAT ENGINEERING TRIUMPH! 
Experts estimate 150 to 200 per cent. increased wear. 
See our 8 pp. Illustrated List, sent post Sree. 


Lists from the Secretary, 
SPHINCTER WORKS, Emerson St., S.E. 


THE CONICAL BOILER 


is the Oheapest, most efficient, and Eco- 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehources, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 














BIRDS. 


THE WHINCHAT. 
Tue Whinchat, or Furzechat, visits our island 
in April, retiring to a warmer climate at the 
end of the summer. It frequents rough hedge- 












FLORIDA.—Splendid start in life. 
The BIGELOW ESTATE, Winter Park, Orlando, Orange 
County. 
The Estate is about eight days from London. 
Charming residence, three reception-rooms, 14 bed-rooms, &c. 


Mee burn hollow. Sole Makers, 






rows, the borders of woods, and Furze-covered iar pried pec anu ee dere try es prec en ee 
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commons, where it feeds on insects, which it} oficial position in London, and he, his son, and head gar- ee al canaer NEWSUS BORER Tae , 





dener in England know the estate well, and can answer any Prices and Testimonials on application, 


questions about it. 
Sixty acres. Orange groves, Xc., in profitable bearing. 
Willing merchants buy the Orange crop on the trees, thus 
saving owner all trouble and risk. 
Death and family vicissitudes only cause of sale. 
Would be sold by Private Contract, or Exchanged for English 
Property. 
KSSRS. DOWSETT, KNIGHT, and Co. are 
instructed to SELL the Above by AUCTION, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, London, on Wednesday, J uly 10, at 
Two, unless an acceptable offer be previously made.—Par- 
ticulars, plan, and view may be obtained of Messrs. Barnes, 
Pears, and Ellis, Solicitors, 8, Sackville-street, W.: and of 
Messrs. Dowsett, Knight, and Oo., British, Colonial, and 
Foreign Estate Agents, 3, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 


FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or ltry. 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. —G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset. 


RECOMMENDED, a good all-round GAR- 
DENER; long and faithful service; age 49; youngest 
child 8 years ; wife most useful—Mrs. OLIFTON, Houghton 
Lodge, Stockbridge, Hants. 


(@ARDEN ER, single-handed or otherwise ; can 
be highly recommended from late employer; age 23.— 
CHARLES HILL, Castle-street, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

netting, oiled and dressed ; will not rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by 1 yard, 3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6s. ; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or 80 on to any width. Oarriage 
paid on all orders over 58. I do not require payment till you 
have received and approved of the netting from—HY. J. 
GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


ENTS! TENTS!! TENTS! ! !— Suitable 
for Gardens, Oricket, or camping-out purposes, 40 feetin z * : + nti 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, and lines com- | 424 Bee-keeping spriiences of Hepa hgiat il ae lanae 
plete. These tents are white, and have only been used a stock on hand for delivery at a minutes novice. Senk Noe 
little by Her Majesty's Government, and cost over £6 each Catalogue of 120 Illustrations, 78 pages, it Raa 
7 phe 2 - | cultural Catalogue, post free.—T. B. BLOW. Welwyn, Herts. 


T will send one complete for 30a. Oan be sent on approval.— 
PAINT. Try LEETE’S 24 lb., all colours. 


HENRY J. GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye, Sussex. 
ON Iron, Wood, and Stone. CHEAPEST and BEST HOUSE 


({LASS.—Delivered free in London.—Adver- 
tisers have large quantity of 15 oz. Glass of excellent | For BRUSHES, COLOURS. VARNISHES, and GLUE. 
129, LONDON ROAD, 8.E. 


etree ze _ by 10, ores 6s. per a Be. beer ae ae 

photography, but will be delivered clean. small supply 0! OBERT DUDLEY, Stourbrid f Ch 

atsizests ; ie BROOKS! ’ ge, for eap 

smaller sizes at proportionate rates.—VINCENT BRO’ KS R ENGLISH Horticultural GLASS, cut to chaeaaieeee 
sizes, oils, paints, and putty. Write for cash price. Special 


DAY & SON, 6, Gate-st., Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C. 
Green Colouring for shading greenbouses, 1s. per lb. 


ROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 
TANNED NETS for Protecting Fruit-trees 


; eae supplied by in ..Gasson, at Be square heed id 1s. 
$ oile , wi i in all weathers. - 

macs ill mehch py cre EE: and Tanned Nets for Tennis Lawns. Price, 50 yards 
long, 4 yards wide, 7s.; 100 yards long, 2 yards wide, 78.— 


Send any width; carriage paid on all orders over_5s. Com- 
J. W. WILLCOCKS, 14, St. Mary-street, Stamford. 


often takes on the wing, darting from some twig 
in the hedge or from the top of a Furze-bush. 
From its active, sprightly manners and beauty 
of plumage, it is very interesting, while its 
natural song, which is often uttered on the wing, 
is pleasing. When reared from the nest it will 
learn the strains of other birds, as those of the 
Nightingale, Willow-wren, Redstart. In the 
plumage of the male Whinchat the whole of the 
upper surface is of a yellowish-brown, each 
feather having a central dash of brownish-black, 
and a large spot of white occupies the centre of 
each wing. The ear-coverts are quite black; 
while a broad streak of pure white passes above 
the eyes. The throat, the sides of the neck, 
and the basal half of the tail feathers, except 
the two middle ones, are white, the rest of 
the tail black; the chest is of a fine white. 
The nest, which is so artfully concealed that 
the eye readily overlooks it, is placed on a bank 
among tangled Thorn-bushes and Brambles, or 
under the covert of a thick Furze-bush, and 
consists of dried Grass and vegetable fibres, and 
is carefully covered up by the birds with dry 
Grass or stalks. The eggs are of a greenish-blue, 
and from five to seven in number. 8. 8. G. 








wronTriceE. 

Greenhouses, Conservatories, Forcing Houses, Summer 
Houses, Poultry Houses, Oricket Pavilions, Tool and 
Bicycle Houses, Dog Kennels, Propagators, Bell Glasses, 
Handlights, Garden Frames, Garden Lights, from 3s. 9d. ; 
Heaters, from 183.; Holloway Boiler, smoke-pipe, 4in. 
hot-water pipes, supply tank, complete, 55s.; cheapest in 
the world. Reliable goods at lowest cash prices List 
free. Faull Catalogue and hundreds genuine testimoniale, 
Ist issue, post free, 3 stamps. Best stock in London.— 
PEARCE & HEATLEY, THE NORTH LONDON 
Horticultural Works, Holloway-road, London, N. 
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—a=, THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 


= APPARATUS 





FOR GREENHOUSES 
CONSERVATORIES, &c. 


Most economical and efficient 
. This apparatus has attained 
} great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order- 

i ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
eel oy AM es fe Price List, giving full particu- 

ihe A lars, free by post. 


J. & W. WOOD, 


Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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About Swallows.—It may interest some 
of your readers to note a curious instance of 
contrast in the ways of the Swallow. A pair 
have for the last two years, if not more, rested 
in a tool-house here, and when, as on Sundays, 
the door is closed all day they find their way in 
and out by creeping through the narrow chink 
left by the wearing away of the sill—a mere 
crack, close to the ground, about a foot long, and 
only just in the centre 2 inches high. Now for 
the contrast. In a church in Leicestershire, 
whenever a Swallow in hunting happened to fly 
in at the principal door, the bird seldom if ever 
could find its way out, but knocked itself about 
until it died or was caught. Again another 
contrast. In the same churcha pair once began 














moner netting at 50 square yards for Is. Hundreds of Testi 
monials.—HY. J. GASSON, Fish Merchant, Rye, Sussex. 
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ABOUT NEW ROSES. 


WITH a view to gather information as to the 
merits of new and recent kinds, about this time 
last year I looked through several nurseries, and 
made the following notes. These, as the Rose 
season has again come round, will doubtless be 
of interest to readers of GARDENING. Although 
the new Roses mostly appear at the shows, a 
better opinion of their general worth can be 
formed by seeing them as they grow. Those 
who see the lists of new varieties our Continental 
friends have for disposal must know that a very 
small percentage passes into general cultivation. 
It is not our good fortune every year to welcome 
and place in the front rank among leading Roses 
kinds of such high merit as the Hon. Edith 
Gifford or Mme. Hoste, but, neverthless, there 
are others of less merit with charms and charac- 
teristics of their own, and deserving more than 
passing notice. Taking first 


THE TEA Roszs, 

ELIsE FuGrIer is worthy of note, being a dis- 
tinct and pretty Rose, the flower like that of 
Niphetos, but with a suspicion of yellow in it, 
whilst its habit of growth is strong and leaves 
little to be desired. Another sport from 
Catherine Mermet and bearing the name 

BRIDESMAID will be an acquisition ifit really 
maintains a distinct colour, but when the differ- 
ence is only a matter of a deeper shade, one is 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of making it 
another variety. The Bride is now regarded 
equivalent in merit to its parent, but Waban 
and Bridesmaid do not possess such great dis- 
tinction. 

MEDEA was good in all the nurseries. It isa 
full, well-formed, double flower, clear in colour 
and of good form, of a pale yellow externally, 
with deeper-tinted centre. There seems to bea 
lot of substance in the flower. 

GOLDEN GartrE is one of the American kinds, 
which seems promising and pretty, being free in 
growth, profuse in bloom, the flowers white, 
with a delicate suffusion of flesh along the edges 
of the petals. If not of show merit, it would 
be attractive as a group in the garden, providing 
plenty of charming buds for cutting. 

Beaute INconsTANTE is all that the name 
suggests, a beautiful Rose of variable colouring 
in subtle mixture of yellow and red, brilliant in 
effect, and possessed of a strong, sturdy habit. 

Corinna is a kind that should attain to 
popularity, especially among those who plant 
groups in their garden for effect, whilst its novel 
colour will attract, and its delicious scent satisfy 
all who stay to admire it. 

‘CHRISTINE DE Nove is very fine, this having 
bold, rosy-crimson buds and strong-scented 
flowers. 

MAMAN CocuET is a lovely pale pink, yellow 
shaded Rose, strong in growth, abundant in 
bloom, and well worthy of further trial. 

Mar FLevrt, with satin-white flowers, which 
open early and are produced freely, also looks 
promising. 


The above include those that are classed as 
true Teas. In that unhappily named class the 
so-called Hybrid Teas are several recent kinds 
of merit and distinction, especially 

CAROLINE TEstout.—This is really a grand 
Rose. In colour it is something like La France, 
but sufficiently distinct. It has large, full 
flowers, which stand up boldly upon a strong, 
free-growing plant. It is a Rose to plant in a 
group for effect, and the same may be said of 

AGUSTINE GUINOISSEAU, now becoming popu- 
lar, This is much lighter in colour—in fact, 
almost white, deliciously sweet, and a profuse 
and continuous bloomer from early summer to 
late autumn. 

KAIsERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA is a promising 
kind, stout in growth, having a large, full 
flower of a creamy-white colour, with pale 
yellow centre. 

LA FRAICHEUR is distinct, by reason of its 
very long buds, which open into large cupped, 
rosy carmine-pink suffused flowers. The petals 
are exceedingly broad and the full flowers 
showy. 

GusTAvE Recis AND Mme, PERNET-DUCHER 
are much like the true Teas in clustered and 
profuse blooming habit. Both are prettiest in 
the bud state. The former has rich nankeen- 
yellow buds, which become lighter as they 
expand. The other kind is paler yellow, 
deepening towards the centre, small, but very 
pretty. 

MARQUISE DE SALISBURY may be described as 
a red Camoens, for in dense, dwarf habit, pro- 
fuse bloom, and adaptability for effective 
grouping it is identical with that now well- 
known kind, differing only in colour, which is a 
bright crimson-red, the buds long and pretty in 
shape. Among 


Hyprip PERPETUALS 


several recent kinds are likely to become 
popular. 

JEANNIE DiIcKSON is one of them, and a most 
distinct Rose with long, pointed buds, which 
open into flowers of large size, having broad, 
smooth petals. In colour it is very fresh and 
bright—a rich rose tint. 

MARGARET DICKSON now proves to be a fine 
white kind, with bold flowers of much substance 
borne on very strong shoots. 

Marcuionsess oF LONDONDERRY is a hand- 
some kind, and distinct in every way. Its 
colour is ivory-white, the petals very thick, 
broad,-and shell-like, whilst the flowers com- 
bine great substance with that perfect form so 
dear to those who show Roses. The flower 
stands boldly erect on a stalk that is perhaps 
stronger and stouter than that of any other Rose 
in our gardens. 

Mrs, “HARKNESS AND Pavuu’s Harty BuiusH 
are synonymous. The colour is delicate, the 
flower being large and full. Itisa kind that will 
be valued for its early blooming. 

GusTAVE PIGANEAU bears magnificent flowers, 
but that is not enough. It lacks vigour, and 
moderate growers are not likely to find much 
favour now. 

CHARLES GATER leaves nothing to be desired 


_ a8 regards strong growth, while in form and 


dark crimson. 

Captain HAywarD, when half expanded, at- 
tracts notice by reason of its large smooth petals 
and long buds, but when fully open it is rather 
loose. 

SPENCER is an improved Baroness Rothschild 
with large full pink, flowers and an acquisition 
to the class. Last, but far from least, is 

Cu10, undoubtedly a grand new light Rose. In 
vigorous growth of thorny shoots it is like Mme. 
G. Luizet, and combining fine flowers with 
strong bushy growth, it appears to be a Rose 
that will find its way into many gardens and 
rank among the best for any purpose. The 
flowers are flesh colour shading to pink in the 


centre, large in size, full, and of fine form. 
A. 





Rose bush for water-barrel.—I havea 

water-barrel at my front door. It stands 5 feet 
high. I would like a Rose bush to grow round 
it to hide it? Would you kindly tell me what 
kind would suit that purpose ?—R. J. 
*,* A great number of Roses might be grown 
around your barrel. Had you said what colour 
was wanted we could have named a variety for 
the purpose. A good red would be either Reine 
M. Henriette, Triomphe de Pernet pére, or 
General Jacqueminot. A pink can be selected 
from Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame Lambard, or 
Pauline Labonté. About the most reliable 
yellows are Marie Van Houtte, Perle des Jar- 
dins, and Madame Hoste, while for whites you 
cannot beat Aimée Vibert, Niphetos, and 
Souvenir de §. A. Prince. Almost any Rose 
would soon cover a barrel of the size you 
mention. 


Rose-leaves curling.—Please say why 
Rose-leaves curl like those enclosed, and what 
is the cure for it?—K. E. J. 


* .* Why the Rose-leaves curl as the specimen 
sent is the extreme changes we have experienced 
lately. On the 16th we had a sharp frost, and 
it has been more or less cold every morning of 
late. With a temperature of 70 degs. to 90 degs. 
in the day, and then a drop of 50 degs. to 
60 degs. at night, it is little wonder our foliage 
curls, The cure of this lies in an even tempera- 
ture. My Tea-scented Roses are curled much 
worse than those you send. 

Rose foliage eaten.—I send _ herewith 
two creatures taken off the leaves of Rose-trees 
in a cool house after dark. I have lately been 
troubled with the foliage of my Rose-trees being 
much eaten. Do you think these pests are at 
fault? The trees are otherwise healthy and free 
from green-fly, &c., and I have not been able to 
discover anything else upon them. Can you say 
what thay are? They have been a little 
scorched with my lamp, and were originally of a 
mousey-grey colour.—Joun R, H. 

* * The two insects you send are weevils, 
and are often most destructive to Roses. ‘Lhey 
have been more prevalent with us this. season. 
We have not the least doubt that they are the 
cause of your injured foliage. You will possibly 
notice, too, that several Rose-buds are pierced 
and spoilt; indeed, it is with the unopened 
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buds that most of the mischief is done in our 
case. They feed at night and disappear very 
quickly when a light is brought into use. We 
are sorry not to be able to recommend any 
effectual check, except hand-picking at night. 
They will soon cease now, and die; but, of 
course, the more you can kill the less chance of 
future beetles, as they will soon be depositing 
their larve. We have tried a large number of 
plans, but none were worth the trouble and 
expense. They are so hardy that we cannot 
kill by any insecticide in safety to our Roses ; 
besides, they seldom feed except after dark. 


Making a Rose-hedge.—In reply to 
“<P. U.’s ” question, the soil of the proposed gar- 
dens is a poor sandy clay; but vegetables and 
Hawthorns seem to do very well indeed in the 
portion at present under cultivation. I have 
plenty of stable-manure, and I do not want too 
tall a hedge, say 4 feet or 5 feet. The garden is 
sheltered to a great extent from the west (our 
most boisterous wind), and there will be a paling 
and hedge of Euonymus, with a broad path be- 
tween it and the Rose-hedge to break the force 
of the S.E. gales. I am ready to take any 
trouble to have the bed well-made in the first 
instance, and I suppose a good mulching every 
spring will be all that is necessary after ?— 
W. iH. J. 

* * A hedge of Roses 5 feet high may be had in 
many formsandcolours. Youmighthavethecom- 
mon China or Blush, Mosses, and also a selection 
of Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals. Whatyouneed do 
is to secure those of similar growth, if going in for 
variety of colour. I will name a few from these 
two classes, which may be planted with good 
prospect of an even hedge. Alfred Colomb, 
General Jacqueminot, Madame Victor Verdier, 
Charles Lefebvre, Fisher Holmes, and Dupuy 
Jamain are various shades of dark red. For 
Pinks you cannot improveupon Mrs. John Laing, 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, Baroness Roths- 
child, Viscountess Folkestone, La France, aud 
Pride of Waltham. If you want very dark 
Roses, choose from Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Victor Hugo, Sultan of Zanzibar, Sir Roland 
Hill, Eugéne Furst, Earl of Dufferin, or Charles 
Darwin. Among the beautiful and delicately 
shaded Teas we can select many suitable Roses. 
The colours of these are too varied for me to 
name, so I will merely give a list of twelve 
good kinds for your purpose: Anna Ollivier, 
Corinna, Dr. Grill, Francisca Kriiger, Mme. 
Hoste, Medea, Sunset, Souvenir dun Ami, 
Souvenir de §. A. Prince, Sappho, Safrano, and 
Homer. Let all of these sorts be planted 
30 inches apart if in a straight and single line, 
or I would rather see them in two rows about 
11 inches from each other, and the plants placed 
alternately, those in each row being about 3 feet 
apart. You would soon get a pretty hedge thus. 
Now for the soil. Being a poor sandy clay, you 
cannot do better than break it up deeply and 
intermix a fair dressing of well-decayed stable- 
manure. Do this at your convenience before 
planting, and see that a good quantity is placed 
in the bott»m of your trench. The more you 
mix it the better it will be, and I do not think 
you can improve very much upon rotten stable- 
manure. You must not place manure into 
direct contact with the roots, but you may 
mulch with the lighter parts after planting, and 
again each spring when growth is breaking.— 


£..U, 


Views in Sydney Botanic gardens. 
—TI enclose a few photographs of the Botanical 
Gardens at Sydney, N.S.W., which I took last 
February. By a good many, the Sydney Gardens 
are considered the most beautiful in the world, 
and certainly as regards site and surroundings 
they would be difficult to match; though the 
actual specimens grown may not be—on account 
of climate—so wonderful as in Ceylon or 
Queensland, they cannot fail to awaken a pang of 
jealousy in the breast of a traveller and lover of 
yardens from the old country. The Amaranthus 
bicolor and tricolor are particularly noticeable. 
—E.N. K., Letchniore Heath, Elstree. 


*,* Charming subjects taken in these famous 
gardens. The photographs show a rich variety 
of sub-tropical foliage plants, such as Tree-Ferns 
and Palms. 

“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 


enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 128. ; well bound in 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 
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GARDHN WORK.’ 


Conservatory. 


Heaths will do very well in a well ventilated conservatory 
now shaded lightly from the midday sun, but air must be 
left on all night—in fact, all the usual conservatory plants 
will be benefited by night ventilation at this season. The 
only exception are the plants just brought in from the 
stove, and these may be grouped at one end and the house 
kept a little closer there. Tae hardwooded Heaths are 
not much grown now, but they are charming things 
and are not difficult to manage in careful hands. The 
chief things to be careful about are very firm potting in 
the best obtainable peat, very careful watering, and free 
ventilation night andday. Theshow Pelargoniums for the 
most part have done fiowering and will do very wellin a 
sunny position outside to get the wood ripe and hard 
ready for cutting down. Zonals are still full of bright 
blossoms, and if supplied with liquid-manure will be 
effective all thesummer. The young plants coming on for 
winter blooming should be shifted into their flowering 
pots, which should not be toolarge, Very useful flowering 
plants can be had in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and this sized 
pot can in winter be placed on shelves near the glass, where 
the plants will bloom profusely. At present, and during 
the summer, they will do best on a bed of coal ashes in 
the full sunshine in the open air, all the flower-buds to 
be picked off and points of the strong shoots to be 
pinched out to induce a bushy habit. They must not be 
overwatered and no attempt should be made to force 
growth by using liquid stimulants till the pots are 
thoroughly filled with roots, and this principle should be 
carried out in the application of stimulants generally. So 
long as the roots have not occupied all the soil the plants 
will be better without strong liquids, as it will only induce 
sappy shoots that will be against that freedom of bloom- 
ing which we are seeking to establish. Winter-flowering 
Salvias and Eupatoriums that were planted out to make 
growth will now be moving freely, and should have all the 
strong shoots pinched, and must not be allowed to suffer 
for want of water. A little mulch willhelp them. Bouvar- 
dias that were cut back will now have made large bushes 
just coming into flower, 

Stove. 

The question of atmospheric moisture is an important 
one at this season. More air is usually given now, and on 
a hot day the outside air rushes in and drinks up all the 
moisture in the interior, and a parched atmosphere in the 
stove is the sure precursor to the presence of thrip and 
red-spider. Floors, walls, and stages must be damped 
frequently on a hotday. This can be done without always 
damping the plants, as too much syringing over the foliage 
is not alwaysa benefit, and may in some cases be injurious, 
and during a dry time the soft water becomes scarce, and 
to syringe with hard water will spoil the freshness and 
beauty of the foliage. If rain water cannot be had for 
svringing it will be safer not to syringe the foliage, but to 
flood the paths with water instead. The health of the 
plants will depend ina great measure upon the care with 
which the watering pot is used. Those plants coming into 
bloom will be helped by weak stimulants. These will 
include all the climbers, Allamandas, &. ; Vincas also, and 
all soft-wooded plants which have filled their pots with 
roots. 

Orchard House. 


If the young shoots of Peaches are at all crowded let 
them have the final thinning now so that the light and air 
can fully reach every leaf. Liquid-manure may be given 
freely now, or suitable chemical manure may be lightly 
scattered on the surface of the soil in the pots, or mixed 
with the mulching compost to be washed down in watering. 
One thing is quite certain : Peaches will take more nourish- 
ment with advantage than they have generally, and imme- 
diately after stoning isa good time to give it. Shut up 
and syringe not later than four o’clock ; the moist warmth 
will give increased size to the fruit. Put ona crack of air 
last thing in the evening —only enough to set up circulation 
inside is required ; but more air should be given by 6 a.m., 
and this should be increased as the day advances, 


Late Grapes. 


Look over the bunches to remove small stoneless berries. 
These spoil the samples, and however carefully the first 
thinning may be done there will probably be a few small 
berries tocut out. I think Gros Colman and other late 
Grapes do better without a rush of side ventilation if they 
get plenty of top air. Something depends upon the size 
and construction of the house, but I find it best to do with 
as little side ventilation as possible, and on very hot days 
instead of having a thorough rush of hot, scorching air, to 
flood the paths with water so that the air inside may be 
alwayscharged with moisture. The foliage suffersless under 
this treatment and the swelling of the berries is encouraged. 
Lateral growth must be kept down, and it is not easy to 
overdo inside borders with water, and stimulants may be 
used freely. 

Melons in Frames. 

There is yet time to plant Melons in frames, but there 
should be a genuine warmth in the bed to give the plants 
a start, as though the sun-heat will be useful now it will 
not supply enough root warmth in our climate, Plant in 
good special loam. Melons delight ina frm root run, not too 
light or rich, as the necessary support can be given after 
the crop is set and swelling by the use of artificial 
stimulants. Give a little air early in the morning, and 
syringe and close by 3.20 in the afternoon. Keep the 
growth thin and properly regulated. Cover with mats at 
night for the present, but remove the covers early in the 


morning. 
Window Plants. 


One of the best room plants is the Parlour Palm (Agpi- 
distra lurida variegata). Divide and repot large old plants 
now. The soil must not be too rich or the white in the 
leaves may become green. Place Scarborough Lilies out- 
side in the sun toripen growth, but must not be altogether 
dried off. Do not place flowering plants or Ferns in the 
ms sunshine, the flowers fade so soon, and the leaves lose 
colour. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than ig here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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Outdoor Garden. 


Seedling Wallflowers and other hardy things should be 
pricked out to get strong. The spring flowers, such as 
Daisies, Pansies, Primroses, &c., which were moved from 
the beds to make room for the summer bedders, must have 
water, and if a little old leaf-mould can be spread among 
them, it will be of great service in establishing them quickly. 
Begin layering Carnations early. One cannot get this work 
done too soon if the plants are to be got out and well-estab- 
lished before winter. The frost of last winter killed a good 
many of the late-planted Carnations and Picotees, most of 
which would have been all right if planted at the end of 
September or early in October, Those who wish to work up 
a stock of Roses on their own roots may put in cuttings 
under hand-lights in a shady place, Select young shoots 
which are getting firm, When the wood isin condition 
for budding is the best time for summer propagation. The 
great thing it to so regulate the shade and moisture as to 
keep the leaves of the cutting from wilting. If the 
leaves can be kept in a fresh, firm condition, their action 
upon the deposition of granular matter at the base of the 
cutting will be very great. Clematises and other creepers 
on walls and fences must have their young shoots con- 
stantly trained where there is space to cover; but very 
close training of the flowering sprays is not always 80 
necessary, as a little freedom breaks up the formal out- 


line. 
Fruit Garden. 


Give the finishing touches so far as regards the thinning 
of the young wood of Peaches on walls. The nailing or 
tying also should have attention, as the fruit wants all the 
sunshine now. If the crop is too heavy remove some of 
the smallest fruits, They will be useful for tarts ; but itis 
quite possible, by judicious feeding, to help a tree te carry, 
without injury, a much heavier load than is frequently 
assigned toit. We want all the fruit the tree can carry 
without injury, and it is really marvellous what can be 
done by carefully using artificial manures, Peach borders 
may have dressings of quickly-acting manures up to the 
time the last swelling iscommenced. The stimulants may 
either be given in a liquid form or be sprinkled over the 
border and waterei immediately, At any rate, water 
must be the carrying agent. The same treatment will suit 
heavily laden Apricots, Plums, Cherries, and other fruits. 
Everybody should begin experimentally. On porous soils 
a mixture of soot and salt will do good, only in this case 
there need be no immediate hurry in watering it in, and, 
of course, only a limited amount of salt, not exceeding 
i 1b. to the square yard should be given, 


Vegetable Garden. 


Among the seeds which may be sown freely just now are 
Turnips, Endives, and Lattuces. There is yet time also to 
sow Horn Carrots and Parsley for use in winter. Tomatos 
outside are growing freely, and must have proper attention 
ag regards disbudding, tying, and mulching. Under 
glass the plants swelling off their crops must be well 
nourished, especially where only a limited root-run is per- 
mitted. It is certain that Tomatos will produce a heavy 
crop ina surprisingly narrow space for their roots, but 
they must have plenty of help as regards liquid-manure. 
Those who have a farmyard tank to run to need not, 
perhaps, incur the expense of artificials. Still, I think 
very often, in these narrow root spaces, the concentrated 
stimulants give the best results, and having just now no 
manure-tank, we are using chemicals almost exclusively. 
It is time the winter Greens were pretty well all out 
now. It is true, of course, that late planted thir g3 will do 
something if the land is good, but they cannot do as much 
as when planted by the end of June. Just the same 
remark applies to Celery and Leeks. The land from which 
the early Potatos are lifted will come in well for Turnips, 
Winter Onions, or Spinach, or it may be held in reserve for 
Strawberries. E. Hospay, 


Work in the Town Garden. 


Carnations in the open air are already expanding a few 
blossoms, and will soon furnish a wealth of colour and 
fragrance as well as supplying an unlimited number of 
blooms for cutting. Heavy and sad have been the losses 
among these delightful plants during the past winter and 
spring, the intense frost in the first place, and then the 
continued drought, having thinned out even the hardiest 
kinds severely, and odily enough they appear to have 
suffered morein the south than in the north. Town gardens 
are, however, usually more or less sheltered, so that here 
the plants are not so much exposed to one of their chief 
antipathies—cold winds. The advantage of growing seed- 
ling Carnations is once more strongly apparent, as they are 
so much more robust than any plants from layers or 
cuttings Here we have lost quite three-fourths of a large 
batch of named kinds in the open (which were unavoidedly 
planted late, however), while several hundred seedlings 
standing next to them were scaroely touched, and are just 
commencing to bloom most profusely, though they are 
beginning to feel thedrought somewhat now. Remember 
that one cannot begin layering too early, and directly the 
“grass” is long enough it should be put down; also that 
it is useless to begin watering, these plants in particular, 
unless one is prepared to continue doing so until rain 
comes, of course. A mulch of leaf-mould, spent Hops, or 
loose earth after watering will, howeyer, make a lot of 
difference in this respect. Seed of Carnations should be 
sown without delay ; with this, as in the case of so many 
other things, the best is generally the cheapest in the end. 


Young Bouvardias that are now well established in small — 


or ‘‘ thumb” pots should be shifted on into the 43-inch or 
5-inch size as soon as possible. Use a compost of nice 
fibrous loam, with a third part each of leaf-mould and peat, 
a good dash of sand, and a little soot, &c. Drain the pots 
moderately and make the soil quite firm. Inorder to make 
fine specimens the shoots of these pretty plants must be 
frequently pinched back to the second or third joint until 
about the beginning of August, and the syringe be freely 
used over them in bright weather also. Old plants that 
were cut back and re-started may be shifted on into pots 
from 6 inches to 9 inches across, according to their size 
and vigour. Begonias of the tuberous-rooted kinds are 
beginning to make a nice show of colour now. If large 
pisuta are wanted they must be shifted on before they 
ecome much root bound in the small sizes. If planted 
out the soil must be kept moist until rain comes, or they 
will make little or no progress. Sow seed of Herbaceous 
Calceolarias. B.C. R. 
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THH COMING WHERER’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from June 29th 
to July 6th. 


Commenced budding the standard Brier. There is no 
particular hurry about it yet, but certain sorts must be 
taken when buds can be had. Planted out more Leeks 
and Celery, Lettuces being planted on the ridges between 
the rows. Made a Mushroom-bed on the north side of a 
wall. We are gathering now from outside beds. There is 
heat enough anywhere now for Mushrooms—too much, in 
fact, in buildings, and the Mushrooms in such structures 
are attacked by the fly, and soon become maggoty. Shall 
clear out all the old beds from the Mushroom-house, and 
give the place a thorough cleansing and whitewash the 
walls. This annual clear-out gets rid of most of the wood- 
lice and other insects which breed so fast when left undis- 
turbed. We have been using the hoe a good deal lately as 
antidote for drought, and it is better than ineffectual 
watering. Newly-planted things, of course, must be 
watered, but where watering must be done, we always 
combine watering with shading. When sowing seeds in 
dry weather, if the ground is made moist to begin with, 
and a little straw scattered over the surface, the seeds will 
germinate in a little time, and then the straw will be 
gradually removed. We find continuous work now 
among the Chrysanthemums. The watering and the 
manner of doing it are most important. It will not do to 
trust this work to boys, if exhibition blooms are required. 
The most careful and painstaking man should be put in 
charge, if personal time, and a good deal of it, cannot be 
given daily; besides, now there is almost constant work 
for one man among 2,000 plants disbudding the young 
shoots, tying leaders, and destroying insects. The inside 
Vine borders have had another sprinkling of Patent Silicate 
and Ichthemic guano watered in with the hose. Laterals 
are pinched back weekly in late houses. On hot days we 
damp floors and paths in the middle of the day. It helps 
the foliage and prevents the attack of red-spider. Water- 
ing is not discontinued till the Grapes are quite ripe. 
Shrivelling is frequently due to dryness at the root. How 
can it be otherwise when water is not given from the time 
the Grapes begin to colour till allare cut, often a period of 
months? Removed offsets from the forwardest rows of 
White Celery, and placed a band of brown paper round 
the base, This keeps the growth together, and begins the 
blanching, and does not interfere with the growth, as 
liquid-manure or plain water can be given just the same 
as if there were no paper collar round. Planted out 
more Winter Greens, the Broccoli going into the firmest 
ground we have vacant. We have discontinued cutting 
Asparagus, 





FRUIT. 


INSECTS INJURING APPLES AT THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


Ir has been frequently stated that the fruit- 
growers of to-day have more insect enemies to 
contend with than our forefathers had, and I 
am inclined to think the statement is not far 
wrong. Looking back twenty years, we had 
then no winter moth larve, Apple-blossom 
weevils, nor Psylla mali to fight against, or if 
they were present they were in such small 
numbers as not to be noticeable. Unfortunately, 
most of us are now too well acquainted with 
them. No sooner do we conquer the pests 
named, and congratulate ourselves on having 
no more to fear from insect foes for the year, 
than we discover that our troubles are by no 
means ended, as the 


CopLIN GRUB (Carpocapsa pomonana) is at 
work in the young Apples, spoiling the fruit and 
causing it to be of no value for either home use 
or market. The presence of the grub may be 
easily discovered in the young fruits by a small 
dirty hole at the top or sides. The grub appears 
to have a wonderful natural instinct to avoid 
the centre as long as possible, and seldom 
touches that part until fully developed, for as 
soon as the grub arrives at the pips the Apple 
falls. On picking up one of the fallen Apples 
and cutting it through, the grub will in the 
majority of cases have disappeared, and for that 
reason alone it will be found a good plan to look 
over all dwarf Apple-trees every week for a 
month or two, removing all infested fruits, 
and burning them. By that means future 
attacks will be rendered less violent, and by 
taking away the detected Apples early in the 
season more strength is thrown into the sound 
fruit, it thus swelling up to a large size. In 
dealing with all insect enemies, it is half the 
battle to attack them in their early stages. I 
am certain that the great proportion of fruit- 
growers would find it a great economy to wash 
their trees immediately an insect appears ; in 
fact, I do not wait for such appearances, but 
spray the trees at the time I know insects 
are likely to come, and the health and cleanli- 
ness of the trees prove that the plan is a 
good one. However, to return to the Cod- 
lin grub. For some years I have boasted that 
this foe was completely ousted from our Apples 
here, as it had not attacked a single fruit, which 


1 attributed to repeated sprayings in the spring 
months with Paris green for the larvae of the 
winter moth. During the present or rather 
past spring I only used Paris green once on the 
major portions of our trees, and the result is 
the reappearance now of grub. Fortunately, 
only a comparatively few Apples are infested at 
present, but it has taught a lesson—viz, to use 
Paris green more freely in the future. 

Anotber enemy claiming attention at the pre- 
sent time is a whitish grub that bores up the 
wood of Apple and Pear-trees, but seems to pre- 
fer the former. The grub varies in size from 
half an inch to 1 inch in length, and will bore 
into wood ranging in thickness from the size of 
a slate pencil to that several inches in diameter. 
I am not certain of the correct name of the 
grub, but it may easily be detected in young 
wood by the piece dying back from where the 
grub entered, and by following up the line of 
the pith the enemy will be found. In larger 
and older wood a fine substance like sawdust 
may be seen adhering to the bark, which has 
been ejected from the hole by the grub. In 
such cases we use a piece of pliable copper wire 
and thrust it up the hole as far as it will go, 
killing the grub in the majority of instances, 
and thus saving a large branch and sometimes 
the life of the tree, as almost invariably the 
portion bored dies. W. 





EARLY PLUMES. 


CURIOUSLY enough, small-fruited Plums are as 
arule the most productive, a crop more than 





Fruiting-branch of Ear)y Prolific Plum. 


compensating in weight what it loses in the size 
of the individual fruit. Added to this, they 
frequently produce good crops when the larger 
fruited varieties are comparative failures. All 
things considered, the most popular small sort 
we have is that known as Early Rivers, or 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, both of which names are 
appropriate. In addition to proving productive, 
this variety also possesses the merit of being the 
first to ripen. Early Prolific is by no means of 
first-rate quality, and at timesissimply uneatable. 
Not unfrequently, however, this poor quality is 
largely due to overcropping. When this or any 
other variety is allowed to carry as many fruits 
as set on the trees, failing to thin freely is in- 
variably followed by imperfect maturation, 
whereas judicious thinning would have resulted 
far more satisfactorily. Rivers’ Prolific, in- 
ferior forms of Green Gage, Victoria, and a few 
more second-rate varieties not easily determined 


at present, are to be seen in different parts of | 


the country bearing enormous crops, and in not 
a few cases thinning out is either out of the 
question or not thought necessary. As a con- 
sequence, the fruit that ripens will be only fit 
for cooking or jam-making, and poor even for 
that. 


THE THINNING of Plums should never be 
neglected, and the thinnings, if not too 
abundant, can be used in pies, or even 
made into jam. A final thinning ought to 
be given just when the fruit is changing 
colour, and the fruit thus gathered als» be 
utilised. In this way the quality of the crops 
left on the trees is greatly improved, while the 








Jatter also suffer far less from the heavy strain 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
Early Prolific is such a consistently free bearer 
that this amounts to a fault. We want trees 
to grow moderately strongly as well as bear 
good crops, and this, unfortunately, does not 
often happen with the overworked prolific sorts. 
Especially ought young trees to be prevented 
from’ unduly weakening themselves by over- 
cropping. If this rule prevailed we should 
see fewer stunted trees of Karly Prolific than at 
present. 


At least one good tree of Early Prolific ought 
to be seen in every garden where fruit-trees are 
grown, and where a lot of hardy fruit is wanted 
and wall space plentiful room should be found 
for a tree against a sunny house or garden 
wall. The variety is amenable to any form 
of training—that is to say, it may be grown 
either as a standard, pyramid, bush, or a fan- 
shaped wall tree. Large dimensions are 
never attained, and where a quick return 
is desired, Early Prolific is just the variety 
for planting midway between other trees, 
whether these be Plums or other kinds of 
fruit. Under the treatment usually given they 
would usually be worn out before all the space 
is needed by the larger growing trees of less 
productive varieties. In any case the soil ought 
to be well prepared for the trees and made suffi- 
ciently retentive and rich to promote a rather 
strong growth at the outset. A moderately 
strong loam—if sandy so much the better—suits 
this and other P'ums well, and young trees 
should be pruned hard the season they are 
planted, or otherwise they 
will form little but fruit- 
spurs, and a stunted tree 
be the result. B. 


bs 


Warts on Vine- 
leaves.—I have not the 
slightest doubt whatever 
that these are caused 
through mistakes in ven- 
tilation, and which cannot 
possibly be otherwise than 
productive of harm to the 
crop. Black Hamburgh 
is the most easily affected 
variety that I know. If 
any person doubts the 
cause of the warts upon 
the leaves, let him allow a 
shoot so affected to ramble 
through an open ventila- 
tor on to the roof, remain 
there, and note the differ- 
ence in the subsequent 
growth of leaves. Too 
much moisture during 
damp weather and a want 
of proper ventilation, aggravated by low night 
temperatures with a view to economise fuel, are 
the main causes of warts upon leaves.— E. 


Gooseberry-caterpillar.—On page 203 
reference is made to these pests, which are 
very prevalent this season. It is singular how 
these periodical attacks occur when we con- 
sider the life history of this fly. The flies 
leave their winter home in April, as described 
by **G. 8. S.,” to whose remarks I desire to 
add a few observations. After pairing with 
the males (which are much smaller than the 
females), they lay their eggs in rows as even as 
stitches from a sewing-machine, and much 
resembling them, on the ridges of the leaves 
on the back. The eggs grow larger, and in a 
few days, by the aid of a magnifying-glass, the 
tiny caterpillar may be seen doubled up length- 
wise, the eyes being visible through the trans- 
parent skin. On hatching out, which can now 
be observed from the second generation, the 
caterpillars commence feeding, and in an hour 
their appearance changes from a pearly white 
to a delicate green, simply from the grub being 
full of green food. ‘The first day they eat 
holes on either side of the ribs, and give the 
leaves the appearance of having had a charge 
of shot through them. In that stage hand- 
picking is easy, because a brood of sometimes 
fifty or sixty are usually on a single leaf, and 
in some cases on large leaves of Red Currants 
I have found two layings of eggs by different 
flies to the number of one hundred or up- 
wards. In a few days the broods of cater- 
pillars distribute, ard gradually eat up their 
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surroundings until nothing but the boughs, 
stumps of leaves, and useless fruit remain. 
The grubs drop off the trees in about three 
weeks from the time of hatching, and passing 
through the chrysalis stage near the surface of 
the soil, in about two or three weeks come out 
a second generation of flies, from which a second 
generation of eggs and caterpillars are now 
carrying on their work of destruction, and 
carry it on in succession until September. In 
addition to the remedies recommended by 
““G, S. S.,” I have found the soap-suds from 
washing-day, with a little London purple 
added, excellent when they make their first 
appearance, when there is no danger from 
using a little poison. Hellebore-powder dusted 
on the ragged foliage in the early stage is also 
excellent.—J. H1Am, Astwood Bank. 


* * The above account of the Gooseberry 
Sawfly caterpillars is quite correct, except that 
I think it is very doubtful if there be more than 
two generations in the course of the summer. 
However, that is of minor importance, for if by 
removing the earth from under the bushes during 
the winter the first generation is annihilated, 
there cannot be, of course, any subsequent ones. 
I purposely avoided mentioning the use of 
Hellebore and London purple. As they are very 
poisonous, they should only 
be used with the greatest 
care. Hairy fruits like Goose- 
berries are very likely to 
retain some of the poison, 
even after being well sy- 
ringed with clean water.— 
G.8.8 


Leaves of Apple- 
trees turning red.— 
Kindly say what is the 
cause of the enclosed leaves 
turning red? Almost all the 
leaves of my Apple-trees are 
the same. I should be very 
glad to know what remedy 
to apply.—L. S. 


*.* Your Apple-trees are 
attacked by the woolly 
aphis, commonly known as 
the American blight, the 
most destructive pest the 
Apple-tree is subject to, and 
one youmust fight against, or 
you will lose the trees. The 
enemy is most harmful at 
this season. With regard 
to remedies, the following 
have been recommended to 
several who were in a similar 
position, and as you did not 
send any wood, it is difficult 
to determine if yoursisa bad 
case. As your trees may 
not be very bad, we will 
tell you how a wash may be 
made of ordinary paraffin: 
Take a pint of the oil, and 
sufficient soft-soap to make it 


soluble, well work the soap with the oil, and in | 
this condition it mixes readily with warm water ; | 
otherwise raw paraffin floats to the surface, and | 
The blight | 


is most dangerous to plant life. 
attacks the bark of young branches, and is 
difficult to get at. It is a good plan to usea 
brush, and well work the same over the aphis ; 


but the best remedy is to thoroughly paint any | 


affected trees when clear of leaves, well covering 
the bark, and using the mixtures advised with 
sufficient clay to make the whole a thick paint. 
Add a handful of fresh quicklime to make it 
adhere to the trees in wet weather. By the 
latter method we have often seen trees that 
were suffering from a very bad attack of aphis 


cleared of the pest, which it is difficult to do | 


when full of foliage. 
Caterpillars on Gooseberry-trees.— 


Having often seen queries in GARDENING as to | 


the best remedy for caterpillars on Gooseberry- 
trees, I should like to state that the best remedy 
I have found is to syringe them with a solution 
of powdered alum at the rate of 3 oz. to the 
gallon of water. I have found this remedy very 
efficacious, and it does not seem to cause the 
least injury to the leaves or thefruit. I should 
be glad to know whether any of your readers 
ae tried it, and with what result,—J. E, 
WEN, 
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| them attractive. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ARTISTICALLY-FORMED ROCK 
GAKDENS. 
Ws have recently given advice upon the making 
of a rock garden, and the present illustration 
shows better than a lengthy article what 
charming pictures can be obtained if the rock 
garden be artistically made and planted. The 
stone does not obtrude ; it is the plants, not the 
stone or rock, that one wishes to see, and insuch 
a position as here shown, a shady, winding, not 
straight or formal path, many lovely things 
could find a home, such as the finer kinds 
of Iris, hardy Ferns, as the Royal Fern 
(Osmunda_ regalis), and QO. cinnamomea, 
Meconopsis Wallichi in a shady recess, and 
many other plants. It is rarely we see a 
rock garden that shows any real taste, or any 
perceptions of the conditions under which alpine 
and rock-garden plants grow best, and of the 
way in which rocks naturally crop out of the 
ground. The waste of effort in this way is 
indeed sad, the result being often a hideous 
blotch of clinkers, or some nondescript rubbish 
stuck in the wrong spot, and ugly whereyer 
placed. The illustration shows a well-formed 


A Rock garden path fringed with graceful and dwarf-flowering plants. 


rock garden. Let our readers note the charm- 
ing and natural way in which the rock-steps are 
formed. One often sees garden-steps formed as 
stiffly as those of an area, 


642.-Showy border flowers.—Your 
borders are too narrow for any of the tall- 
There is, however, a 
sufficient choice of dwarfer plants left to make 
To flower in the spring you 
may have Pansies, Polyanthuses, Forget-me- 
nots, and Daisies. Tosucceed these have Iberis 
gibraltarica and Alyssum saxatile compacta, 
and then follow with Pinks, Carnations, Sweet 
Williams, dwarf Snapdragons, and Campanula 
carpatica, (inothera Youngi; and for the 
autumn Rudbeckia Newmani. These, with a 
few plants of the Christmas Rose (Helleborus 


| niger) and a few early-flowering bulbs, such as 


Snowdrops, Winter Aconite, Crocuses, &c., will 


| give you flowers more or less throughout the 


year in favourable weather. In such a narrow 


| Space you must not crowd the plants or the 


result will be disappointing. One strong plant, 
with sufficient room to develop its natural habit, 
will be more satisfactory than a greater number 
of weakly ones that are crippled for the want of 
room,—J. C. C, 
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ABOUT PANSIES.—I. 


Or late years considerable interest has been 
taken in the development of the Pansy in the 
south of England. Until within the last six 
years comparatively little was known of the 
many good varieties already in cultivation in 
the north, and there was a general opinion that 
our climate in the south was unsuitable for their 
requirements. Happily this idea has been dis- 
pelled and we claim for the Tufted Pansy 
(Viola) at least a large number of growers who 
are doing their best to make known many of its 
good points. In 1891 Mr. Geo. McLeod read a 
paper before the members of the National 
Amateur Gardeners’ Association on the cultiva- 
tion of the Viola and Pansy, and so well did he 
place the subject before his audience, that from 
that date further progress was assured. In 
treating upon the subjects under notice, I have 
avoided entering into the question of their his- 
tory. Suffice it to say that of the genus Viola, 
V. lutea, V. tricolor, V. cornuta, and V. odorata, 
each play an important part, having largely 
contributed to the development of the charming 
blossoms we are now accustomed to see. 


We will first consider the claims of the 
Tufted Pansy. The term ‘‘ tufted” signifies the 
habit of growth, unlike the straggling character 
of the older forms, and is useful for bedding. 
Dr. Stuart, of Chirnside, N.B., has probably 
done more than any other raiser in introducing 
new varieties which are tufted in habit. Many 
of these do not make a growth of more than 
2 inches or 3 inches in height, and each blossom 
is produced on similarly small footstalks, the 
flowers just standing out above the foliage. 
Many of the older kinds have not such a good 
habit of growth, but are valuable for the large 
blossoms they produce and in many instances 
the variation in the colours is most pleasing. 
The Tufted Pansy has the great advantage too 
of being very free-flowering. There are few 
subjects so free-flowering and continuous in the 
display of its blossoms. With a little thought 
as to time of planting, the garden may be kept 
quite gay from beginning of April until the 
frost puts in an appearance late in the autumn. 
Englishmen have been content for many years 
to follow in the old lines and have each spring 
the same stereotyped system of bedding carried 
out in the garden. The Zonal Pelargonium, 
Calceolaria, Lobelia, and similar subjects will 
not bear the slightest comparison with the 
pleasing and subdued tints of colouring now 
obtainable in many of those varieties in 
commerce. A good shower of rain would mar 
the appearance of the former, whereas in the 
latter case they would appreciate the moister 
condition of affairs and would be more erect and 
bright, and one mass of blossoms. 


Posir1on.—The plants certainly prefer to be 
placed where the hvat of the noonday sun may 
be avoided. No better position could be afforded 
than that of a bed w‘th a north-eastern aspect ; 
but do not let this « iscourage anyone, as they 
would do in almost any position. I have them 
planted in a variety \f aspects—north, south, 
east, and west—and ex,osed to the broiling heat 
of the last few weeks’ lot sun. Yet, by care- 
fully watering, the plints are growing and 
spreading, and at the same time providing an 
abundance of blossoms. The cooler aspects 
seem to suit the plants be ver. I have noticed 
in such instances that the flowers were longer 
in developing, but they were larger, and the 
colouring was better too. In a_ flower-bed 
facing east, where other subjects failed to do 
well, I have grown Tufted Pansies of most ex- 
cellent quality. The amount of sunshine the 
plants experienced in the early morning seemed 
amply sutficient to keep the plants in condition 
This proves their true alpine character ; but do 
not let this experience create an impression that 
this subject needs a cooler and moister climate. 
In ordinary seasons it will do well in warm 
aspects, but care in watering must be taken, 
and there will be no cause for disappointment 
at the results. 

Sort.—Any good garden soil will answer the 
purpose, and this should be enriched by the 
addition of some nice spent Mushroom-bed 
material. Heavy soils would be likely to crack 
in hot weather, besides being less likely to en- 
courage healthy root action. For this reason 
such soil should have worked into it an abund- 
ance of leaf-soil, burnt wood-ashes, and Mush- 
room-bed material, This would then render it 
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much more workable, and capable of producing 
flowers of extra excellence. In cases where light 
soil was the difficulty, a quantity of old cow- 
manure worked into it would render it heavier 
in texture, and would enhance the chances of 
successful culture. 


PREPARATION OF THE BED.—The best time for 
planting is during the month of March, and 
where this is arranged to be done during that 
period ample time is given to properly prepare 
the bed for their reception. Some time during 
the autumn the ground should be carefully 
trenched, thus giving the frost a good chance of 
getting well into the soil and rendering it friable 
later. Then, during the months of January or 
February, as occasions arise, this should be 
forked over and some good manure worked in, 
using cow-manure preferably if the character of 
the soil permits. Break up the soil, so that the 
whole may be nice and friable to plant in during 
March. When digging the bed over early in 
the year work in a fair quantity of soot, as this 
serves more purposes than one, 

D. B. CRANE, 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


Growers of hardy flowers that naturally bloom 
in the earlier months of the year may look back 
to the past season with considerable satisfaction. 
Not more than twice in a decade do we get such 
favourable weather as that which prevailed up 
to the middle of May. It is an exceptional 
spring which allows of the free, unchecked 
growth of Dielytra spectabilis, Spirzea japonica, 
and Deutzia gracilis in the open ground. The 
first-named I have seen in several gardens in 
really splendid condition. There is something 
wonderfully taking about this old garden flower, 
which in a general way is so disappointing in 
the open that many will not give it a place in 
the outdoor garden. However well grown it 
may be under glass, it is never quite the 
same thing as when it blooms freely in the 
open. The fresh air of the outdoor garden 
puts a colour into the blooms, and a 
depth of hue into the foliage that one fails to 
get under glass. The Bleeding Heart should 
have a place in the flower garden, for when the 
spring frosts keep off it is one of the most 
graceful and attractive flowers we have. Prim- 
roses were grand, their lovely tints not suffering 
appreciably from frosts and heavy rains, and 
the large-flowered and fancy Polyanthuses were 
equally good. Auriculas, quite unharmed by 
the past winter, flowered profusely, and enjoyed 
a comparatively long blooming season. In 
some years heavy rains, frosts, or hot sun very 
much diminish the beauty of both Primroses 
and Auriculas, but this season they were but 
little affected in this way. The same may be 
said of Narcissi, and it is cheering to note how 
the finer forms of these are finding their 
way into the villa, small gardens generally, and 
even into cottage gardens. Their blooming-time 
extends over two months, and their beauty 
and variety of form and colour, their hardiness 
both as regards the power of the bulbs and 
flowers to resist frost, are potent factors in 
making the outdoor garden gay in early spring 
with but little trouble to its owner. Looking 
back over a period of some thirty years, one 
cannot but feel pleased in noting the change that 
hardy flowers have effected in English gardens. 
At one time one rarely came across a garden 
where the potentiality of hardy perennials for 
increasing the delights of a garden, and. lessen- 
ing the labour connected therewith, was to any 
extent recognised. One too frequently looked 
over dreary wastes of earth devoted to the pro- 
duction of a blaze of colour in summer, and 
which ina damp season often proved a dismal 
failure. This has been changed, and although 
the tender bedding-plants still hold the place they 
are entitled to, owners of gardens are generally 
not willing to have flowerless gardens during the 
spring days when they can be made as bright 
and enjoyable as at any time of the year. What 
can be finer than such things as the Yellow 
Alyssum, White Arabis, or Purple Aubrietia 
which everyone can grow, and which give beauty 
to the garden at so little cost to its owner. 
With Primroses, Polyanthuses, Daisies, Pansies, 
Daffodils, Anemones, Scillas, and other things 
too numerous to mention, our gardens can be 
made as attractive in spring as it is possible to 
have them in the summer months, 
BYFLEET. 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH IRISES. 


Amonest the most beautiful plants now in | 


bloom are the Spanish Irises, of which we give an 
illustration, to be followed shortly by the English 
Tris, which was a favourite of Parkinson, who 
called it ‘*The great broad-leaved Fleur de 


Luce,” and inbabits a restricted area, chiefly | 


the French and Spanish slopes of the Pyreuees. 
It has a prodigal wealth of broad leaves, amongst 
which rise the spikes of flowers in early June, 
giving a remarkable glow of colour to the 
garden. This Xiphion, named I. xiphioides or 
X. latifolium, is called the ‘‘ English Iris” for 
no apparent reason. It has no more right to 
the title than its near ally, the Spanish Flag, 
which is the great wild flower of Spain and 
Portugal. The origin of this common name 
arose probably from the fact that it came to the 
English first, then to the Dutch gardens, It 
differs principally from the Spanish Iris (X. 
vulgare) in the growth ‘“‘spearing” above 
ground in the spring instead of autumn, by the 
more fibrous nature of the outer coats of the 
bulbs, and more distinctly in its broader and 
bolder flowers, which also differ markedly in 
colour, to the extent even that in the English 
Iris yellow is absent, and also the peculiar and 
distinctive bronze tinge that is apparent in the 
flowers of the Spanish wilding. I prefer the 











Spanish Tris. 


English group, though there is no Iris I cannot 
regard but with unfeigned delight, but the 
varieties of Xiphion latifolium have a stateliness 
of character, a richness and variety in the 
colours of the flowers, and an abundance of 
foliage that class them amongst the finest hardy 
flowers. The range of colour is as extensive as 
it is beautiful. The falls are massive and of 
great width, the standards sometimes coloured 
with the deepest purple, as velvety and intense 
as the throat of Dendrobium nobile, and again 
of a paler shade, then blue, and even pure 
white. A noble flower is the white English 
Iris, of spotless purity, bold, and massive—as 
pure an ornament as can grace the garden, In 
some of the forms there is a mixture of colours, 
a spottiness that we find on the broad falls of I. 
Kempferi. Any tendency the flower may 
develop in this undesirable direction, but which 
is usually encouraged by artificial means, should 
be regarded as an evil trait. The 

SpanisH Iris is entirely different in expres- 
sion from its English relative ; it has almost the 
same restricted geographical range, being found 
in Spain and Portugal, both along the coast; and 


to an altitude of 6,000 feet, whilst it also extends | 


into Corsica and the south of France. It is 
dwarfer in habit, and has smaller flowers than 
those of X. latifolium, but they appear ere the 
buds of the English Iris have half expanded, 
and thus a succession of several weeks of gay 


| 











bloom is given. Though X. vulgare is a foreign 
flower to many gardens, it has been cultivated 
for quite three centuries in England, and is 
mentioned by Gerard as one of his treasures in 
his choice garden at Holborn in 1596. We have 
now a rich series of varieties, thanks to the 
Dutch florists, but the flowers lack the striking 
individuality and bold form that make the 
English Iris dear to us. The falls are narrow 
and long, but there is a fine range of colour, 
from blue through many bronzy shades mixed 
with yellow, and there is a self yellow variety 
that rather pales, however, against the 
brilllancy of the sweet-scented I. juncea. 


Both the classes described love a sandy, yet 
rich soil, and the English Iris requires water 
unless the season is exceptionally wet, in the 
summer months. One great secret of success in 
the culture of the whole family, excepting the 


| Spanish Iris and a few others in some soils, is to 


leave the plants alone once they have become 
established. We kill many choice plants by 
kindness, the various kinds of Flag amongst the 
number, and the English Iris, once in a good 
soil, should not be disturbed for at least four 
years, and then, if considered necessary to 
break the clumps, wait until the leaves have 
withered. Seedlings may also be easily raised, 


/and everyone should try and raise from seeds to 


increase the variety and stimulate in- 
terest in the plants. Sow seeds when 
ripe, and in about four years the labour 
will be rewarded by the bulbs sending 
up blooms sometimes even after a 
growth of only three years. The growth 
of the Spanish Iris commences early. 
The bulbs produce great numbers of 
offsets, and from the initial stage to the 
full grown plant there is no mystery in 
their culture. Undue wet is fatal in 
autumn and winter, and a sandy soil, 
not however too poor, is requisite, and 
this many gardens can supply. Sun it 
loves, also a slight shelter from winds 
which hurt the rising stems, and it is 
essential to success not to keep the bulbs 
out of the ground longer than necessary. 
A bulb is usually regarded as a thing 
without life ; it is kept dried up in bags 
and boxes in hot rooms and cupboards, 
as if a dried mass of husk rather than a 
living formation that holds the embryo 
flower. 


644.—Perennials for sowing in 
June.—This is a very good time of year 
for sowing many hardy perennials in the 
open ground, as the seeds will germinate 
freely and the young plants have time 
to get well hold of the ground by winter. 
Sweet Williams, Gaillardias, Iceland 
Poppies, Foxgloves, Aquilegias, Anemo- 
nes, Chelone, of which there are some 
fine varieties, Pyrethrums, Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, are among the best hardy 
perennials. This is the best time for 
raising Violas and Pansies, as the plants can 
be got intothe blooming quartersearly-in autumn. 
Prepare a piece of ground by thoroughly stirring 
it, and bring it into afree fine condition. If the 
weather is dry, water before sowing, and cover 
the seeds with about their own thickness with 
very fine soil. Primrose and Polyanthus require 
alittle more care. About an inch of very light 
sandy soil should form the seed bed into which 
the seeds are to be gently pressed, slightly cover- 
ing with the same compost. Shade from sun 
with mats or evergreen branches, and keep the 
soil nicely moist. The young plants should re- 
main till spring undisturbed, Pansies and Violas 
excepted. —BYFLEET. 

Work amongst border Carnations. 
—A spare half-hour may be devoted to mixing 
a bit of soil for the layering of these, leaf-soil 
being the principal ingredient with a liberal 
dose of common sand and enough horse-drop- 
pings to help to retain the moisture. If the 
layers are to be lifted in October, and the ground 
on which the present stock is growing is rather 
on the light side, I would strongly advise 
running through it and pressing the ground 
firmly down with the foot, Given this treat- 
ment, it will be found that the young plants 
have a tendency to keep at home in the new 
soil in which they are layered instead of 
running deeply, as they are apt to do if the old 
soil is loose. The surface rooting is a decided 
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advantage when they come to be lifted. Where 
border Carnations are largely grown both in 
quantity and variety, and there is a hankering 
after new things, it is best to have an annual 
weeding out of those sorts that are not up to 
the required standard. I never plant new 
things in a mass with old favourites ; they get 
a fair trial on a good border, and after a couple 
of seasons either take a prominent place in the 
flower garden or are chopped up and consigned 
to the rubbish heap. —E. 





GARDENING NOTES. 


THe SurpA MELON oF AFGHANISTAN.—In its 
native land this fruit is considered a luxury, 
and commands high prices. Occasionally they 
are brought down with the annual caravans to 
British territory. I once saw the equivalent of 
14s. paid for one by a friend who wanted the 
seeds. It has a crisp, cold flesh, rather sweet. 
In Persian swrd means cold, alluding to its 
quality, I suppose. Forty years ago I advised 
a friend to try it in the South of Ireland, and he 
met with much success; and about that time, 
I remember, a London seedsman kept seed, and 
had it in his price list. Last year a few seeds 
were given to me; I raised them ina hot-bed, 
and then the plants were taken to a cold frame, 
always closed at night and open by day. The 
plants attained considerable growth, but did not 
bear fruit. Isent a packet of seeds to Natal, 
and they grew to a most promising size, when 
they were all destroyed by a hailstorm. So I 
have forwarded the residue of my packet, with 
a suggestion that covers of wire-netting may be 
used in future, over which matting or sacking 
can be thrown at short notice. 

STREPTOCARPUS Hygrips —I do not like these 
so much as the original S. Rexi, with its azure- 
blue flowers, so common in the wooded parts of 
South Africa. In bushy glens, and on the stony 
margins of running streams, I have seen it in 
full beauty. I find that in a warm greenhouse 
I can grow the florists’ kinds well by giving an 
abundant supply of water, the surface of the 
small pots being covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
The plants are kept in the cool shade of Ferns, 
which are daily syringed after sunset. ‘The 
leaves of my specimens are large and vigorous, 
Primrose-like, and 8 inches or 9 inches long. 

PRIMULA FLORIBUNDA.—This attractive little 
Himalayan plant is not hardy, in my climate 
excessive damp being its chief enemy when past 
flowering. I grow it in a greenhouse from seed, 
which I save annually from my pot plants, 
sowing in February near the glass. When large 
enough to handle I prick the seedlings out in 
shallow boxes filled with leaf-mould, loam, and 
sand. About the end of April I transplant to 
the place in which they are to flower. The seed- 
pans are about a foot wide, and 4 inches deep, and 
made by sawing off the ends of small casks ; I 
prefer the latter, which I paint outside ; three 
or four holes are then burned with an iron rod 
in the bottom. Over these I put thin crocks 
and chips of sandstone strewed with Moss ; then 
the soil is watered to settle it down, and 
replenished to proper level, in which I put ten 
or a dozen picked specimens, placing a piece of 
paper over them by day, and sprinkling with a 
sponge until established. Directly the sun 
attains power I remove the pans to the back of 
the Ferns, where they get a little subdued sun- 
shine every evening. | take the precaution to 
put each pan at a sloping angle of 30 degs. 
towards the light, and they get the spray of the 
syringe every evening. I may mention that I 
nip off all bloom-buds as they appear in the first 
season. July and August are the months when 
mature plants are subject to decay. I am trying 
some surplus seedlings in a sheltered, outside 
border, and will describe the result in due time. 

W. H. L., Cumberland. 





Parple Virgin’s Bower (Clematis 
Viticella kermesina).—The old Virgin’s Bower 
is now bursting out into bloom, and at the same 
time the charming variety named above, which 
cannot be too widely known. Improvements in 
the larger flowered types have been considerable, 
but the Viticella group ought not to be neg- 
lected. The variety under notice has larger 
flowers than the type, whilst the colour is 
peculiarly rich and telling. The flower is like 
crimson velvet, and the plant that suggested 
this note, rambling naturally and freely over a 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


large Azalea bush, shows the beauty of the kind 
in a pretty way. Such climbers do no harm in 
their season, and it would be a great gain to see 
more of them in this way. Most people cease to 
plant them when they have no more walls 
and fences to hide, and a great many do not 
even successfully accomplish this, though 


material is abundant.—H. 





THE CRETAN MULLEIN (CELSIA 
CRETICA). 


Tuts stately plant, nearly related to the Mulleins, 
though a native of the Southern Mediterranean 
coasts and the Island of Crete, is hardy in the 
south of Kngland. The individual flowers are 
larger than those of any of our Malleins, and 
deeper in colour; in the centre is an Orchid-like 
appendage of a sumptuous brown colour, which 
adds much to the richness of the individual 
flower. The buds have a curiously square and 

















Cretan Mullein (Celsia cretica). 


flat look. The plant is of rapid growth, flower- 
ing the same year if sown early, or if sown in 
May, making good plants to put out in autumn 
for flowering early the next summer. The centre 
spike is succeeded by a number of flowering 
laterals. The flowers have a sweet smell, like 
honey or Agrimony. Well grown, it is a hand- 
some plant of fine habit and form, and rich and 
good in colour. 





Propagating Tufted Pansies.—Where 
reserve plants exist, a few of these should be cut 
over with the knife at once for propagating. 
With the present weather abundance of young 
shoots from the bottom will push forth imme- 
diately, and when 3 inches long or thereabouts 
strip them from the parent plant, and without 
further ado insert them in a cold frame shaded 
from the sun. Where no frames exist hand- 
lights answer equally well, or even a well- 
shaded border behind a wall. These early cut- 
tings will make splendid material for putting 
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out in September, and are, of course, best 
suited for producing the earliest display in 
spring. Where there is no time for inserting 
cuttings, the next best thing is to earth up the 
old stools after cutting them over. Keep this 
earth fairly moist for a short time, and as new 
growth is made it will root into the fresh soil. 
Later on the plants may be taken up and shaken 
out, taking off the freshly rooted pieces and 
dibbling them into the frames after the manner 
of cuttings, only allowing them more room. 
Small nursery beds will suit them equally well, 
but if planted in hot weather a few boughs had 
better be employed to shade them for a time. 


Chelone barbata vars.—This is, per- 
haps, one of the most elegant and beautiful of 
all perennial herbaceous plants at present in 
flower. The tall, graceful spikes are exceedingly 
brilliant, particularly when one of the best forms 
isseen. ‘That known as coccinea is certainly 
one of the best. Many hybrid forms are being 
raised at the present time, but, so far as I have 
seen, none of them equal the older variety for 
brilliancy and usefulness. Its spikes of brilliant 
orange: scarlet flowers remain gay for a consider- 
able time, the main spike being well furnished 
with lateral spikes throughout its entire length. 
These, springing from nearly prostrate tufts of 
glossy leaves, render the plant very attractive. 
It is an excellent plant for grouping.—K. 


642.—Culture of Zinnias.—To have 
these in really good condition the seeds should 
be sown towards the end of Marchin a warm 
house or on a hot-bed. It is not necessary to 
sow at an earlier date than this. If the plants 
are raised very early they are apt to come into 
a stunted condition before they can be got into 
the open ground. Zinnias, being tender, are 
among the last things that can be placed in the 
open air, and if they become very pot-bound 
they will frequently remain a month or two 
before they come into free growth, and thus 
is their season much curtailed. And here let 
me give a word of advice: Take care to secure 
a good strain or the results will be very disap- 
pointing. Very cheap seeds of this annual will 
produce very inferior flowers, and there is as 
much difference between good and _ inferior 
Zinnias as between a ‘‘Glory” Rose and a 
Brier. When the young plants have two pairs 
of leaves put them in 23-inch pots, using a 
generous compost of loam, a little leaf-soil, and 
some decayed manure, or artificial stimulants of 
some kind. By the middle of May put them in 
a cold frame or cool greenhouse, the former 
being much preferable, as they can be exposed 
on fine days. About the 10th of June plant out. 
in ground that has been deeply dug and well 
manured. Water frequently if the weather is 
dry, and when the plants come into bloom give 
an occasional soaking with liquid-manure. This 
treatment will produce large blooms.— 
BYFLEET. 





Cutting flowers.—It is a great mistake 
to allow flowers to fully expand before cutting 
them. For more than one reason it is better 
to cut the blooms when about two-thirds expan- 
ded. In the first place they last much longer. 
When they open fully in water they come 
larger, and in the case of continuous flowering 
things, the blooming season is lengthened. 
Take Daffodils, for instance; the difference 
between blooms that remain until fully 
open on the plant and such as are cut 
when about half expanded is very notice- 
able. Placed in a cool room, the blooms 
will come quite one-sixth larger, and the same 
thing is observable to a more or less greater 
extent with all flowers that can be used in a cut 
state. When sending flowers away I make ‘a 
point of cutting them at least twenty-four hours 
before I despatch them. They become so highly 
charged with moisture that they bear the 
journey much better. Gladioli are wonderfully 
improved by early cutting. In very hot weather 
the lower leaves go off before those above them 
can open, so that one cannot get a spike with 
more than two or three blooms onit. By cutting 
as soon as the first two blooms are opened, and 
keeping them in a cool place, one gets some 
well-furnished spikes. Ponies, Irises, and 
some other things cut when just showing colour 
will last very much longer than if allowed to 
open on the plants. —ByFLEET. 
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CAPSICUMS. 

In most large places Capsicums would be appre- 
ciated, and for cooking they may be used in 
various forms, both ripe and when green. The 
varieties differ much, and several are larger and 
much milder than the Chili, also far more profit- 
able than the Long Red or Long Yellow type. 
When ripe they are less pungent than those 
named. For using in a green state the forms of 
Chili are also useful both for pickling and for 
vinegar, and they are grown a little for home- 
produced Cayenne pepper. In the north I 
recently saw a fine lot of plants on shelves, a 
certain quantity being required annually for 
Cayenne. The produce is far finer than imported 
pepper. Not only are the Capsicums useful for 
cooking, but they are also of value for decoration 
when grown in pots. Where a quantity is 
desired pot-culture is not advisable, though for 
making Cayenne it is necessary to get fruit of 
the best colour and flavour. The Mammoth Red 
Chili isa fine type of good flavour; the large 
yellow and red Tomato-shaped varieties are 
well adapted for salad, being milder and very 
ornamental. Excellent forms are Sutton’s 
Golden Dawn and Bell or Bull’s Nose, these 
being of milder flavour than the smaller forms, 
and for decorative effect the pretty Prince of 
Wales, Coral Gem, and Little Gem are beautiful 
in pots. They fruit profusely and last for 
months in beauty in a cool-house. Spring 
is a good time to raise a stock from seed, 
sowing in pans of light soil in a warm-house. 
Plunge them in a temperature of 90 degs., as it 
is important to get quick growth, excess of 
moisture or too little heat soon destroying the 
seed or causing a puny growth. They also re- 
quire plenty of light and a moist house when 
the seedlings appear, as they are subject to 
green-fly and red-spider. When the plants 
have advanced as far as the third or rough leaf 
they should be potted off into 3-inch pots, one 
seedling in each, putting them down rather deep. 
Again, give them a warm bed for a few days, 
shaded from bright sun. Another shift into 
6-inch pots may be given when the latter are full 
of roots, and transfer the plants to shelves. 
Carefully water them, as too much moisture at 
any time, especially after potting, will result 
in a check, from which they rarely recover. 
We plant out in movable frames on a bed of 
- manure or leaves used for raising early crops 
and still retaining some warmth. I prefer 
this to dry houses or places with more heat, as 
the plants make rapid progress in such struc- 
tures, getting moisture at the root. If kept a 
little close after planting they soon progress, 
and in time the sashes may be removed at night. 
The plants grow well when they get the benefit 
of night dews, and set a much heavier crop of 
fruit than if grown in the open or in pots. 

With pot culture the treatment is much the 
same till planting out, but even then I-would 
advise standing the fruiting plants on a moist, 
hard bottom, giving air freely. They set more 
freely and the leaves look thoroughly healthy. 
Insect pests are more troublesome to pot-plants, 
so that liberal syringings at closing-time will be 
beneficial. Clear soot-water for plants in pots 
is one of the best preventives of insects, and 
does not affect the flowers in the same way as 
strong insecticides. Give liquid-manure to 
large plants full of roots and keep the frames 
moist, removing the lightsin favourable weather. 
Planting out in the open at the foot of a warm 
wall is not so satisfactory as frame culture. 
Although the plants grow freely, they have not 
time to perfect their growth, and when lifted or 
repotted, however carefully, there is a loss of 
foliage, the pods shrivel, and the small ones do 
not swell up. By planting in frames at the 
end of May or early in June there will be an 
abundance of fruit through the summer, and a 
crop of ripe pods for winter use. W. 





Mulching vegetable crops. — The 
value of a mulch on light soils at this season is 
very great. Short litter or spent manure of 
any kind—anything, in fact, that retains mois- 
ture, is invaluable for mulching, and if the work 
is done before the plants suffer or go too far, there 
will be a saving of labour and no loss of crop. 
It may be urged that we often get heavy thun- 


Such is not the case, as the earth being so dry 
and hard, moisture runs away and is lost, but 
with a mulch of any Findit isretained. Dwarf 
Beans often suffer badly, but given a surface- 
dressing or mulch there is a longer cropping 
period and the pods are more succulent. 
Runner Beans often fail to set simply from want 
of moisture. Watering in many gardens is a 
difficult matter, as labour is often short, but 
with mulching there is a great saving of labour 
in the end, as a thorough watering once a week 
will save a crop. Even in the case of such crops 
as Lettuce, Spinach, and other shallow-rooting 
vegetables mulching is of advantage, as though 
the upper portion may be dry, the repeated 
waterings add food to the soil and future crops 
are benefited. It is surprising what value 
there is in long litter where better material 
cannot be employed. It is far preferable to 
Grass. Soils with a gravel subsoil are so difficult 
to manage, that good vegetables cannot be 
secured at certain seasons unless the surface be 
covered and the roots kept cool.—G, 





GREEN STRIPED VEGETABLE 
MARROWS. 


Tue green Marrows of late years have become 
more known, and are well worth attention, as 
they are of good appearance. Of course their 
culture is similar to that of the yellow kinds, 
and as this part of the subject was dealt with 
in GARDENING, page 188, I will now devote a 
small space to the green kinds. The best large 
Green Marrow I have grown is Long Green (see 
cut), a very good companion to the Long White. 
It is prolific, and the flavour delicate, the skin 





is well to make a later sowing. There are none 
better than the green kinds for late use, most of 
them, with the exception of the Prince Alb2rt, 
being of medium growth, soon set fruit, and are 
heavy croppers. The one exception is a strong 
trailer, but good for late cutting, if grown for 
cover in any way. 

A few words will suffice as to culture. I 
usually sow my late lot in 6-inch pots, three 
seeds in each, thinning to the strongest when 
above the soil, and growing in a cold frame, not 
letting the plants get drawn. They are planted 
out at the end of June or early in July, accord- 
ing to the time sown, on a sunny border (not on 
manure heaps). A few spadefuls of soil are 
taken out, and decayed manure placed in the 
hole, made firm, and the soil replaced. A cavity 
is left round each plant for moisture. Treated 
thus there is a shorter and more fruitful growth 
than with plants on richer soil. When the 
nights get cold I usually throw a mat over a 
few of the late plants, with a few stakes sup- 
porting them, and in mild season. arrows may 
be had in December. GarWe 


Good King Henry.—tThis can either be 
raised from seed or increased, with moderate 
rapidity, by freely splitting up the old clumps. 
The seed may either be sown early in the spring 
or in the autumn on a well-prepared bed, such, 
for instance, as might be got ready for Aspara- 
gus. Itis a hardy perennial, and should be 
divided for propagation just when active top- 
growth commences in the spring. These divi- 
sions should be planted 12 inches apart in rows 
15 inches asunder, and a well-prepared bed is 
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or outside being of a deep green, with regular | 


stripes or markings. Another and perhaps 
better known is the older Long Green Striped, 
an excellent variety, but it lacks the symmetry 
of the first-named. ‘Though inferior to the 
newer kind, it is noted for its heavy crops, good 
quality, and free growth. Prince Albert is a 
desirable green fruit, less striped than those 
named, shorter and thicker, but of first-class 
flavour, a good cropper, and late. 

It is a robust grower, making much haulm, 
and is admirably adapted for covering bare 
spaces, heaps of vegetable refuse, or growing on 
afence. There are others, such as the Improved 
Green Bush or the Cluster and Chusan variety, 
a prolific and compact growing form of bushy 
habit and with dark green small fruits, Many of 
the fruits of the Improved Bush variety are 
very pretty, have green veins, and are produced 
in great abundance. 

For exhibition the Long Green Striped var- 
ieties are most valuable, as they always tell 
well in a collection of vegetables. EHven 
when grown for this purpose they should not be 
coarse, but with a quite tender skin, and readily 
indented by pressure. The fruits of most kinds 
usually remain too long on the plants. They 
should be cut in a young state before seed is 
formed ; they are more delicate in flavour when 
young, and for show few judges notice old, 
coarse specimens. Many amateurs, gardeners 
also, make one sowing of these fruits, and do 
not get a late supply. I am aware the early 
sown plants fruit till cut down by frost, but after 


derstorms in summer and rains go to the roots. | a certain time they only bear sparingly, so that it 





From a photograph sent by Mr. Jas. Sharp, 
Finchden Cottage, Tenterden. 


recommended for them in order that there may 
be no necessity to disturb the roots—when once 
a sufficient stock is obtained—oftener than 
every five or six years, They must not bs 
starved, however, or the produce will be light 
and of poor quality. A mulching of good 
manure should therefore be given every spring. 
The young shoots, when not more than 4 inches 
in length, may be cut, skinned, tied into 
bundles, cooked, and served similarly to, or by 
way of a substitute for, Asparagus, while the 
fully grown leaves can, during the summer, be 
gathered, cooked, and served exactly the same 
as ordinary Spinach, added to which it can be 
had when the latter is scarce. Good King Henry 
is rarely met with other than in the north- 
eastern counties. 


Tomato culture for profit.—Could I 
grow Tomatos in a house 15 ft. by 10 ft., span- 
roof, to get fruit for cutting in March, and what 
variety is ‘best, also what temperature is 
required ? When should I sow, and would a 
brick flue suffice to supply heat? What treat- 
ment should I give to obtain fruit from the same 
plants all the summer ?—A YounG BRGINNER. 


*.* You may grow Tomatos in one of the 
houses you name; but you will not cut in 
March. We planted our first house early in 
January, and maintained a night temperature 
of 60 degs. all through the severe weather, and 
did not begin to gather t'll May, which is pretty 
well as soon as good Tomatos can be obtained 
under similar conditions. You will thus see 
that early Tomatos cannot be rushed much in the 
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short days when the nights are cold. There is 
no better variety for cropping and flavour than 
Early Ruby. If you have heat enough to get 
the plants up in December sow them. For 
winter it is, of course, possible to start the 
plants in autumn ; but it is a question if there 
is any profit in winter Tomatos. There is no 
great demand at a high price till the weather 
gets warm in May. The heat from a brick flue 
may suffice for a small house. As you appear 
to require the plants to bear all summer, we 
should not advise you to sow before January, 
and then keep the plants moving briskly on. 


Bean Green Windsor.—This is still one 
of the very best Broad Beans. Many of the 
newer varieties, though striking on account of 
their enormous pods, are very unprofitable, the 
Beans being few. Their individual size like- 
wise ismuch too large. The old Green Windsor, 
on the other hand, can always be relied on for a 
full crop of moderate-sized pods, each containin 
from five to six deep green, deliciously-flavoure 
Beans. Of course, in point of earliness, the 
Mazagan bears the palm, and a few of this old 
kind may well be grown for an early dish or 
two, larger sowings being made of Green 
Windsor at the same time. Of the larger 
podded sorts, Seville Longpod is as good as any. 
—C, 


Celeriac.—I see in your paper, June 8th, 
an account of a winter vegetable called Celeriac. 
Can you tell me where the roots or seed (if it 
is grown by seed) can be procured, and is it too 
late to plant it this year? The market 
gardener here knows nothing of 
it, and J have never heard of it 
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in the winter season, the result being lovely 
clean foliage and a magnificent crop of fruit and 
flowers. The two styles of treatment seem to 
have the same result, but there is more time in 
November than in spring for using the syringe, 
and the destruction of insect life may be more 
general. —Svusin. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE COMMON YEW. 


Amone all the evergreen trees that have been 
brought from other countries and planted in 
our gardens not one is more beautiful than the 
Yew, and although it seems superfluous to praise 
it, those who plant trees might with advantage 
to themselves and future generations plant it 
more freely. Such a noble specimen as that 
here depicted represents the growth of several 
centuries, and what a picture such a tree is ! 
In point of beauty there can be no comparison 
between itand the Wellingtonias, as graceful in 
outline as sugar-cones or the gaunt, bare Arau- 
carias that meet our gaze in all parts of the 
country. The only exotic tree at all comparable 
to the Yew is the Lebanon Cedar, and the Yew, | 
in its beautiful plumy branches, has a grace of 
its own, with all the noble dignity as well, that 
characterises the Cedar. The tree here shown 
is laden with snow, a winter burden that it 
bears without injury, whilst specimen Cedars 
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_again in its new home. Of course you will fill 
| in the trench again. From the beginning to the 
middle of October is the best time to transplant 
the tree—that is, if the ground is not dry. If 
so you had better wait for rain to well moisten 
it to a good depth.—J. C. C. 

640.—Clipping hedges.—The best time 
for clipping Beech and Hornbeam hedges is 
about the middle of September, as if done at 
that time the growth made afterwards may 
remain, as it will be no disfigurement. Many 
people, however, clip all kinds of hedges twice a 
year, first about midsummer and again in the 
autumn When a neat appearance is desired 
there is no objection to the latter plan, at the 
same time the less the plants forming a hedge | 
are cut about the longer they will remain in 
vigorous condition.—J. C, C. 

Genista virgata.—Of the later-flowering 
Genistas this species may be considered as one 
of the most valuable. In this country it is the 
largest grower of any, forming, indeed, a small 
tree. It will thrive in the poorest sandy soil, 
flowering every year most profusely in June and 
July. In the Royal Gardens, Kew, there are 
numerous specimens scattered through the 
grounds which are now in full beauty. They 
are from 6 feet to 10 feet high, and considerably 
more in breadth, every one of the slender twigs 
bearing a raceme of golden-yellow flowers. The 
leaves are small, undivided, and of a grey-green 
colour. The species was introduced from 





are often greatly disfigured. This, however, 
not in disparagement to the Cedar, long proved | 


Madeira upwards of a century ago, but is far 
from being as widely cultivated as it deserves to 
be. It can be increased easily 
and rapidly by means of seeds, 





before. How ought it to be 
cooked ?—A. W. 

*.* The note at p, 195, on 
Celeriac, is cultural and tells 
the treatment required, but does 
not name date of sowing, but if 
sown like Celery and treated 
somewhat similarly, planted in 
rows at 2 feet apart and not in 
deep trenches, it is a splendid 
winter vegetable. Seed is best 
sown in March, the seedlings 
being planted out in May, and 
treated as advised at p. 195. 
We are aware that it is little 
known, and market gardeners 
do not grow the plant. But 
there should be as much variety 





in vegetables as possible, espe- 




































































cially of good ones. Many are 


and when once established re- 
quires no further attention. Its 
hardiness is unquestionable, for 
it has stood the winters of the 
last two decades without the 
least injury.—P. 

A small-flowered Mock 
Orange (Philadelphus micro- 
phyllus). — Of the charm and 
beauty of this lovely little shrub 
ample proof is afforded in the 
wealth of fragrant blossoms it 
carries. It isa plant of dwarf 
habit, its wiry, graceful bran- 
ches and small leaves distin- 
guishing it from any other 
species. The flowers are about 
# inch in diameter, the four 
rounded petals being of the - 



















































































much neglected. It should be 
cleaned, partially boiled, and 
then strained and finished in 
boiling milk, serving up a portion 
of the milk or making melted 
butter for it. It is best served on dry toast. 


Early Tomatos.—Would you kindly in- 
form me how to grow early Tomatos for April 
or May? Would you advise me to save cut- 
tings or sow seed early in September. Which 
is best ?—R. J. 


* * We would advise you to sow seed early 
in September or late in August. Pot up early, 
getting your plants into 6-inch pots before the 
end of Gatober: Grow the plants on shelves 
close to the glass, feed a little to keep them 
growing, as there should be no rest during 
winter. Still, do not excite the plants in any 
way, and when potting pot firmly. Shift again 
in January into the fruiting-pots, which should 
be 8 inches or 10 inches in size. Give a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., and grow near 
the light. Ten degrees less will suffice during 
the winter, and water sparingly in November 
and December. 


Green-fiy.—As an amateurtI gave my 
experiences some years ago of syringing Roses in 
spring just before coming into leaf, with a 
tablespoonful of soft-soap and the same quantity 
of paraffin oil to 1 gallon of water, and how suc- 
cessful the treatment had been in doing away 
with green-fly. I should be interested to know 
if other people have been equally successful. A 
friend to whom I gave the above recipe was so 
pleased with the effect that for two years he has 
taken stronger measures, and in November has 
had all his fruit trees, Roses, and walls 
thoroughly syringed with the above mixture, 
double strength, and has also syringed his Vines 


Our READERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS: An old English Yew. 
from a photograph sent by Agnes Greenville, Belfast, Ireland. 
































purest white. The leaves are 











a noble and enduring tree. If we had many | 
winters such as the last, we should be compelled 
to trust more to the hardiest of evergreens, and 
then the Yew would take a prominent place 
among garden trees. In all stages and ages it 
is handsome, and nobly serves the dual purpose 
for which many plant—namely, to obtain shelter 
and beautify their surroundings. 


The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata).—My small plant in a pot has proved 
itself perfectly hardy during tne past winter, 
having bloomed for the first time this season 
under conditions where Tea Roses, hardy N. 
American and Japanese Ferns, with many other 
reputed hardy plants, have been killed outright, 
although protected. Moreover, I know of 
another plant of C. ternata which was left in an 
open yard through the frost in a broken pot, 
with roots exposed. This lost its leaves, but I 
repotted it, and it has broken into leaf at every 
joint. None of the leaves on my plant were in- 
jured.—Lapy AMATEUR. 


645.—Moving a young Oak.—There is 
no reason whatever why you should not remove 
the Oak-tree if you do the work carefully. 
With regard to tne preparations it is rather 
late in the season now to do much in that way. 
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each an 3 inch long, pointed and 
nearly sessile, being the smallest 
of cultivated Philadelphuses. 
Like most plants of Mexican 
origin, it likes abundance of 
sunlight; if this is lacking a corresponding 
failure in bloom results. It requires a fairly 
rich and open loam, to which at planting-time 
leaf-soil should be liberally added.—B. 


A late-flowering Honeysuckle (Loni- 
cera Halleana).—This species, a native of Japan 
and China, is the most charming of all the later- 
flowering Loniceras. It is a climbing plant, 
with broadly ovate, pointed, shining green 
leaves, varying in length from 14 inches to 
3 inches. The flowers, which are produced in 
pairs from the points of short axillary branches, 
are white, and possess a most delightful fra- 
grance, suggesting both Honeysuckle and Cow- 
slips. The flowers change from white to yellow 
with age. The plant is an evergreen, or partly 
so, and in favourable situations grows rapidly. 
In nursery catalogues it is usually given the 
name which heads this note. L. japonica, how- 
ever, is an older name, but either will serve the 
purpose of anyone wishing to obtain the plant. 
The identification of this and several species 
nearly allied to it is at present very involved, 
and one sees the names flexuosa, confusa, and 
chinensis applied to identical plants. They are 
probably all forms of a widely-spread species. 
This, however, is a secondary matter; of its 
value as a climber for covering walls, arbours, 
&c., there need be no doubt. 





At the same time, late as it is, I would dig out 
a trench a foot wide and 2 feet deep, and 6 feet 
away from the stem all round. This will cut 
asunder all the roots that extend so far, and 
very probably the largest of them will break 
out into fibrous growth by the autumn. This 


A late-flowering Broom (Cytisus 
nigricans).—Of the late-flowering Cytisuses this 
species is perhaps the most valuable, being in 
full beauty at a time when hardy shrubs in 
flower are becoming scarce. It commences to 
bloom during the latter part of July, and will 





root-growth will help to establish the tree 


continue for several weeks in fine condition. It 
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is no stranger to our gardens, having been intro- 
duced from Central Kurope as long ago as 1730, 
yet it might well be grown more abundantly than 
it is at present, using it either in a bed by itself 
or in groups near the front of a shrubbery. It 
grows to about 4 feet in height, the slender 
stems bearing trifoliate leaves, and at the top 
of each a tall, erect spike 6 inches to 8 inches 
long of bright yellow fiowers. Whilst the upper 
part of the.spike carries unopened flowers, the 
lower portion is already furnished with seed- 
pods. The species is perfectly hardy, and pro- 
duces seed in abundance. To obtain neat, well- 
furnished specimens, the plants should be 
frequently topped when young; if this be 
neglected they are apt to run up tall and leggy. 
The variety longispicatus is preferable to the 
ordinary C. nigricans in having larger flower- 
spikes. 

Daisy-tree (Olearia Haasti),—This isa fine 
hardy shrub. It isan evergreen, and’ being of 
neat habit and convenient size, 
might in many gardens be made 
—to some extent at least — to 
take the place of the eternal 
Laurel. In New Zealand, where 
it is found on the mountains of 
the Middle Island at elevations of 
4,000 feet to 5,000 feet, it forms 
@ small bushy tree—a popular 
name for this and other shrubby 
Olearias being ‘‘ Daisy-tree,” In 
England it is not a quick 
grower, the largest specimens I 
have seen being under 6 feet in 
height. Its leaves, small and 
crowded, and each about 1 inch 
long, are of a dull dark green on 
the upper surface, and whitish 
beneath. The flowers, too, are 
small, but are borne very freely 
in flat corymbs, which when fully 
expanded almost hide the foliage 
in a sheet of white. This Olearia 
is interesting as a shrubby com- 
posite, and also as one of the few 
truly hardy shrubs we _ possess 
from New Zealand. It flowers in 
August and September, and can 
be grown in any fairly good gar- 
den soil.—R. ; 


A fine Privet (Ligustrum 
sinense),— Considered as a flower- 
ing shrub or small tree this Privet 

robably ranks first amongst 

rivets in this country. It is of 
more graceful growth than the 
common Privet, and becomes with 
age 10 feet, 12 feet, or even more 
feet high, and, as a rule, flat- 
topped, with the main branches 
growing horizontally. The leaves 
are like those of the common Pri- 
vet in size, but are of a lighter 
green and less firm in texture; a 
large proportion of them fall in 
severe winters, but in mild dis- 
tricts the plant is a trueevergreen. 
The flowers are not quite pure 
white, and, although small, are 
borne in great profusion in ter- 
minal compound panicles. The 
species has been known as L. 
villosum, a name given in refer- 
ence to the brown tomentum 
covering the young branches. 
China, whence it was first introduced by For- 
tune, It appears to have flowered for the first 
time in this country about 1858. It is perfectly 
hardy in the neighbourhood of London, but 
sometimes suffers temporarily from cutting east 
winds when growing in unsheltered positions. 
It thrives best in groups or when associated 
with other plants in a shrubbery with a south 
or west aspect. 


Cesalpinia japonica. — This is one 
of the most distinct and interesting outdoor 
shrubs now in bloom. It forms a loose, 
rambling shrub, whose long, flexible shoots are 
plentifully furnished with hooked prickles of a 
red colour, which are very conspicuous against 
the light green bark. The leaves are, in the 
case of vigorous examples, a foot long, while 
their light, yet bright green tint is very 
pleasing. The flowers, which are rather thinly 
disposed in partially erect racemes, are about an 
inch across, of a bright canary-yellow colour, 


It is a native of | 





against which the clusters of reddish anthers in 
the centre stand out very conspicuous. In 
planting this Cesalpinia its vigorous rambling 
character should be borne in mind, for when 
small, the neat Acacia-like foliage is so pretty, 
that anyone unacquainted with its behaviour in 
a mature state might well be pardoned planting 
it in association with more delicate subjects, 
which it would soon smother. It is a native of 
Japan. 


THE ARMERIAS, OR THRIFTS. 


MANY novelties in the hardy plant way are 
yearly introduced to our gardens. Many of 
them, though beautiful, through difficulty in the 
way of culture, or some inconceivable reason, 
are popular only for a time, and are soon forgot- 
ten. The Thrifts, however, have become such 
established favourites that it seems improbable 
they can ever be lost, especially the Common 


Our Reapers’ InLusTRAtIONS: The Thrift (Armeria vulgaris Laicheana) in the rock garden. 





ties of one type. All the kinds have flowers 
arranged in heads, supported on scape-like stems, 
proceeding from a tuft of Grass-like leaves. They 
are exceedingly free-blooming, flowering from 
May throughout the summer. The blossoms vary 
in colour from deep rose to white. They are in- 
creased either by division or seed, A. cephalotes 
is a strong-growing kind, which throws up its 
flower-heads to the height of about 1 foot. They 
vary in colour from deep rose to lilac. With 
this as type I include the forms sold as A. 
grandiflora, A. purpurea, and A. planta- 
ginea. It is scarcely capable of division, but 
increases freely from seed. If opportunities for 
hybridising are given, various forms will result. 
A. maritima is a much more compact grower 
than the former. The flower-heads are supported 
about 6 inches above a tuft of pretty Grass-like 
leaves. They are rose-coloured. The illustration 
shows a massof the variety of thecommon Thrift, 
named A. vulgaris Laucheana, which has deep 





From a photograph 


sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


Thrift, or Sea Pink (Armeria vulgaris, or A. 
maritima of some), the cottagers’ favourite. 
They thrive luxuriantly when grown in a well- 
drained, but retentive soil—by retentive, I do 
not mean clayey loam, but peat and stones. 
They may always be seen to the best advantage 
in gardens where the natural soil is moist and 
gravelly. 


In nurserymen’s catalogues the names of many 
kinds always occupy specific rank, but I think 
that for a gardener’s purpose they might well be 
classed in two groups—under A. cephalotes and 
A. maritima. We grow the miniature A. 
juncea, A. maritima, and A. cephalotes near 
each other. A number of self-sown seedlings 
are flowering in the neighbourhood of all three 
parents, and it is exceedingly interesting to note 
the wonderful variety in habit and colour of 
flower that exists among them. It may safely 
be said that the various recognised types are so 
nearly allied that—at least, in strict botanical 
technicality —they might be considered all varie- 





| pink flowers, on stems about 6 inches high, and 


is quite dense in growth. Armerias are delight- 
ful in a mass as here shown, and also for edgings. 
Too little use is made of these charming flowers 
in English gardens. They are not difficult to 
grow, and may be used in many pretty ways. 





Marguerite Carnations.—It appears 
that we have not yet found out the value of 
these Carnations, especially of their capacity 
for flowering during the winter and over a much 
longer time than is commonly supposed. Ido 
not think we shall do so until we discontinue 
raising them from seed and increase them from 
cuttings. Ido notsay that they will take the 
place of the ordinary winter-flowering Carna- 
tions, and I know that the blooms are not of 
such high quality, but they are far more easily 
grown and will bloom all through the winter in 
a lower temperature, and at the same time pro- 
duce a greater quantity of flowers. For winter 
flowering the plants may be grown in pots for 
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two or three years, or the plants obtained from | you are to get a paying crop. In flowers you 
cuttings rooted in the spring may be planted in | may plant the various bedding subjects yet ; also 


the open ground early in the summer and lifted 
again in September. For this purpose they 
must have a fair amount of pot room, good 
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drainage, and a liberal supply of sand in the | 


soil. Treated in this way and given a light posi- 
tion, the plants will flower well all the winter 
in a warm greenhouse. Where plenty of light 
reaches the back wall of a lean-to house I believe 


they will make good climbers, as when the most | 


vigorous plants are selected the growth is 
equally as strong as in that favourite white 
variety, La Belle. In a minimum temperature 


of 45 degs. I think it will be found that for the | 


greater part of the winter flowers of the Mar- 
guerite Carnations will be available if the plants 
are given plenty of room.—J. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


THE BEST BEGONIA FOR A WINDOW. 


A CORRESPONDENT (‘‘J. G. R.”) asks for the 
name of the best Begonia for a window, as he 
has heard that this class of plant is of much 
value for the purpose. There is no doubt that 
the best kind is B. Weltoniensis, and as this 
note may be useful to many 


| these during the summer, the free circulation of 
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Treatment of Orchids bought at 
sales.—Judging by the sales of Orchids in this 
neighbourhood lately, I imagine that there are 
many, like myself, commencing to cultivate 
them without any past experience or knowledge 
to guide them. I read your remarks upon their 
culture each week with much interest, and feel 
thankful for the instruction, hints, and advice 
given to amateurs. I have now the following 
plants doing well: Epidendrum vitellinum 
majus, Sophronitis grandiflora, Odontoglossum 
Alexandre, O. Rossi majus, O. cordatum, O. 
nebulosum, O. Insleayi, and Cattleya labiata 
autumnalis. If you would give me a few hints 
upon the culture of the last-named Orchid I 
should feel much obliged. I potted four im- 
ported plants about a fortnight ago, and they 
seem to be throwing out new roots well. Are 
they likely to bloom this autumn? I have had 
no fire since they were potted. When ought 
they to rest, and how should they then be 
treated? I should have stated that for the 
Cattleya I used broken brickbats for crocks, 
and that I have not yet covered them with Moss 
or peat, but think of doing so this next week. I 
syringe all my Orchids well once or twice a day. 
—H. GEORGE. 


** Cattleya labiata autumnalis is one of the 
most valuable Cattleyas in existence, being oneof 
the easiest to cultivate, and a splendid species 
when well grown. It flowers, moreover, at a 


Wallflower, Forget-me-not, Pansies, &c. Or 
you could get some cheap packets of quick- 
growing annuals from the local seedsman, who 
will tell you those most suited for your purpose. 





ORCHIDS. 


Work in the Orchid-house.— Where 
only one house is devoted to Orchids many of 
the cool-house kinds will probably be a source 
of anxiety to their owners, it being impossible to 
keep the several temperatures required in one 
structure. A well-glazed ordinary frame, placed 
under a north wall, is an ideal place for many of 


air and cool, moist atmosphere suiting them 
perfectly. In showery weather, when the 
external air is moist and dull days prevail, the 
lights may be left entirely off with advantage, 
but not during heavy rains. In bright weather, 
on the other hand, the frame must be kept quite 
close, damping very freely and shading heavily. 
Besides the advantage accruing to the cool 
species, this allows more room for the full 
development of those left behind. In the warm- 
house Thunias are rapidly advancing for flower, 
the pots being quite full of roots, and these must 





readers, the accompanying illus- 
tration of this famous Begonia 
will prove helpful. It is a 
hybrid, raised by Colonel Trevor 
Clark, between B. Dregei and B. 
Sutherlandi, which has orange- 
coloured flowers, those of the 
hybrid being pink and white. 
B, Weltoniensis is easily grown, 
and is of remarkably compact 
habit, the foliage neat and light 
green in colour, set off by an 
abundance of pink flowers. The 
illustration shows well its dis- 
tinctive character. 


Neglected fruit - trees 
and Roses. — Will you be 
good enough to advise me in 
the following? In a garden 
belonging to a house I have just 
taken at Hastings the fruit- 
trees on the wall (Peach and 
Plum) are full of leaves, but 
there is no sign of fruit. The 
leaves of the former seem 
covered with a blight, as they 
are rolled up and of a pinkish 
colour. The gardener told me 
they bore well last year, but 
that nothing had been done to 











time when really good Cattleyas are scarce, and 
should be grown in quantity by all. It is the 
species upon which the genus was founded and 
named in honour of the late Mr. Cattley, of 
Barnet. Formerly very rare and expensive, it 
has, thanks to the efforts of Orchid collectors, 
been rediscovered in its native habitat, and the 
immense number of plants sent home have 
brought the price to within the reach of all. 
The usual Cattleya-house temperature suits this 
species to perfection, and newly-imported plants 
should at first be placed in pots just large enough 
to take them, then filling up around with pot- 
sherds, or with broken bricks, as in your case. 
As soon as the roots are seen to be starting a 
very thin layer of the best fibry peat and Sphag- 
num Moss must be laid on this, firmly pressing 
in with the dibber, and when finished trimmed 
off neatly to the shape of a cone. They must be 
induced to grow strongly by keeping the atmos- 
phere damp, and closing the house early, 
running the temperature up to about 85 degs. 
with sun-heat. No fire-heat will be required 
as long as the temperature does not fall much 
below 55 degs. at night, but during damp, dull 
weather a little should be turned on occasionally. 
Grown under these conditions, the plants, if 
strong enough, will bloom about October or 
November, but without seeing your plants it 
would be impossible to form an idea upon this 
point. Should they not, you must, as soon as 






































them. Is it too late this year 
to have anything done to them, 
also to Roses which have grown 
up long straggling bushes with 
a head of blossom at the top? Will youkindly 
say what Peas and Beans can be planted at the 
end of the month? Also what flowers? — 
CRAIGHOLM. 

*,”" Your Peaches were probably allowed to 
carry a full crop last season, and so were 
unable to make wood for this year’s fruit. Or 
it may be they are weak, or old and cankery. 
The curled leaves are caused by a blight or 
disease that generally accompanies extremes in 
weather such as we are experiencing this season. 
Hot sunny days do not go well with a keen 
north-east wind, and even sharp white frosts at 
night and morning. You must look over and 
thin out the young shoots, thus getting better 
wood for next year. We think your gardener 
should know what to do, as it is not easy for us 
to decide without knowing more of their 
condition, It is certainly too late for fruit ; in 
fact, this must be got in an embryo state in the 
wood of last season. Your Roses may be left 
alone until next spring, when they should be 
carefully pruned upon the lines annually laid 
down in these pages. One general hint we may 
give, and that is never to prune away strong 
wood because it has not flowered. It will 
almost invariably do so the following season if 
left, but if cut away you only encourage more of 
the same flowerless character. You may put in 
dwarf French Beans, and some of the early sorts 
of Peas, but should do so as soon as possible if 


Example of Begonia Weltoniensis grown in a window. 





the growth is finished—that is to say, when the 
leaf has attained its full size, and the pseudo- 
bulbs are quite filled out—keep your plants a 
little drier at the roots and in the atmosphere. 
This will cause them to go to rest, and they 
must be kept dormant all through the winter. 
It will not be necessary to dry them too much 
at the root, always allowing sufficient moisture 
to prevent shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. 
This rest is the most important point in its 











not be allowed to suffer for want of water. 
Syringing overhead must be discontinued as soon 
as the flower-scapes appear, and when the 
blossoms are partly open they must be removed 
to a drier atmosphere, if possible, as much 
atmospheric moisture soon spoils their appear- 





ance. At this time of year there are many 
Orchids, such as Cattleyas and Oncidiums of 
various species, that push roots above the level of 
the compost, this being especially the case with 
large plants, or those of a climbing habit, as 
it is impossible in potting to bring the bases of 
all the pseudo-bulbs in proximity to the com- 
post. A little Sphagnum Moss placed over 
these will prevent them being attacked by 
insects and conduct them to the compost safely. 
Some of the more compact-growing kinds, as 
Odontoglossum grande, occasionally getso thickly 
crowded with pseudo-bulbs that there is hardly 
room for the new growths to swell, and when 
this is seen to be the case a few of the older and 
most spent should be carefully removed, avoid- 
ing cutting the rhizome or adjacent bulbs. A 
little fresh compost is sometimes needed, this 
being so placed that the new growths root easily 
into it. Continue to pay all possible attention 
to the ventilation and shading, allowing as much 
air and sunlight as is consistent with a growing 
temperature, and on dull days using only as 
much water about the house as is absolutely 





necessary.—H. RICHARDS. 








culture, as if the plants grow in the winter, 


when there is insufficient light, they cannot 


flower, ro matter how carefully treated after- 
wards. You should discontinue syringing this 
Orchid so often, as the water is apt to collect in 
the young growths, though the Odontoglossums 
all delight in it if not given too heavily. After 
the past season’s growth you will probably find 
the plants settle into a regular habit of growing 
and resting at, the proper season, and with this, 
as with all Orchids, the more nearly we can 
imitate nature the better. Find out the natural 
growing, resting, and flowering seasons, conform 
to these as nearly as possible in your cultural 
operations, and success will follow. 





“The English Flower Garden.” —This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be issued in the spring. 
The new edition will contain an account of the heey 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan to scale, as well as planting of the beds, 
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THE STEPHANOTIS. 


No stove climber with pure white flowers 
approaches either in point of beauty or of free 
flowering the Stephanotis (S. floribunda). Al- 
though two varieties are catalogued, it is very 
rare to find S. Thouarsi in cultivation save in 
botanical collections. To many the latter species 
is comparatively unknown, whilst of the former 
the so-called varieties or forms exist more in 
imagination than in actual fact, it being the 
cultivation that makes the difference more than 
anything else. It is true there may be some 
difficulty in flowering seedling plants by reason 
of their extra amount of vigour, but cuttings 
taken therefrom should not have this same fail- 
ing, nor would seedlings if they were not 
treated too generously. If I had to deal with a 
Stephanotis that would not flower freely, I 
should adopt the drying-off process, not 
troubling in the least if nearly all the foliage 
fell off the plants in so doing. Should the 
plant be one in a pot, this can be effected far 
better than when planted out. The latter, by 
reason of the root room and the moisture in 
the atmosphere, will oftentimes grow away 
freely in spite of being dry at the roots ; hence 
instead of unlimited root space it is better 
to have it restricted within a brick pit. 
By this means there should be no difficulty 
in flowering the Stephanotis where hitherto 
it has been making too much wood. In 
favourable positions and localities in this 
country pot plants of Stephanotis that have 
flowered may with advantage be stood out 
of doors, the warmest spot being chosen 
for them. This would be far better than 
still retaining them in a stove where, per- 
force, growth must still continue with, 
perhaps, but little flower. Should the 
mealy bug, for instance, be at all trouble- 
some while in the stove, by turning a plant 
outside there is a far better opportunity of 
cleansing being carried on. 

There need be no fear in doing this; the 
plants will stand it very well when in a 
healthy state at the roots. This treatment 
will result in a rest, which, with the 
ripening process will be favourable to 
flowering profusely another season. It ig 
not advisable to do this with young growing 
plants, in which case it is important to 
secure all the growth possible. Even where 
it is not possible to stand them outside, it 
may still be practicable to place such plants 
in a cooler house, so as to check a late 
growth. In either case what has to be 
guarded against is leaving them too much 
exposed later in the autumn. By the end 
of September those outside should be again 
brought under cover, and a few weeks later, 
when by reason of housing greenhouse plants 
in general there will be less room, the Ste- 
phanotis where so treated should be taken 
into a slightly warmer, but dry house or 
pit. Any place where 50 degs. or 55 degs, 
can be maintained at night will answer well. 
By keeping the soil quite dry I have had plants 
keep quite safely in 10 degs. less heat in the 
winter, but it may not be advisable to risk 
such a procedure when it can be avoided. 

PRUNING is not carried far enough in the case 
of the Stephanotis, for with more thinning out 
so as to prevent overcrowding there is a far 
greater likelihood of good results ensuing. In 
doing this, however, there are two distinct sea- 
sons for its performance. If a plant be wanted 
in flower onwards from the end of March into 
June he pruning should be done towards the 
end of the latter month after water has been 
withheld from the roots so as in a measure to 
prevent bleeding to an excessive degree. This 
pruning should be done so as to admit of plenty 
of light exercising its influence in the produc- 
tion of short-jointed sturdy wood during the 
next two or three months. This will then after 
a resting period flower freely again in the March 
following, the embryo buds or trusses being 
already discernible in the autumn, The 
points of the shoots in such cases should be 
pinched out early in the spring so as to direct 
all the energies towards the flowers. For 
flowering from June, or even May onwards, the 
pruning should take place in the spring, 
allowing under ordinary stove treatment a 
period of eleven or twelve weeks from the time 
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of starting after pruning until the first flowers creating a long-jointed growth, 


expand, 
have a good succession of flower. When dealing 
with large plants it isa mistake to use too rich 
soil. I have found a mixture of peat and 
loam to be the best, such things as artificial 
manures, crushed bones and natural manures 
being left out of the question. 

Firm potting by all means is desirable, but it 
is not necessary to repot every season, as one 
would do in the case of Allamandas, Cleroden- 
drons, and similar plants of rapid growth. 
Cuttings should be taken from the short-jointed 
wood, with a heel if possible, and before the 
climbing character is developed. Then as soon 
as established the leading shoot should be 
stopped, after which, with two or three shoots, 
it is an easy matter to flower them whilst still in 
small pots. It does not require any so-called 
variety to accomplish this. In dealing with cut 
bloom it is not generally known, I think, that 
the Stephanotis will keep fresh much longer 
when thrown into water, being kept there for 
a few hours or until wanted. To cut the 


trusses with the sun shining upon them is a 
mistake; if such droop completely the same 
day it must not be a matter of surprise. 
Karly morning is the best time for cutting the 
flowers. 
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Spray of the Stephanotis. 


Winter-blooming Carnation Mrs. 
Riley.—The list of Carnations that will bloom 
during the dull months of the year is being 
rapidly extended, and I consider this new kind 
to be an acquisition. The flowers are blush- 
pink, tolerably large, and are freely produced. 
It appears, moreover, to have what some of the 
best winter-flowering kinds are deficient in—a 
good constitution. It is one of the earliest to 
bloom that I am acquainted with, and for this 
reason should be equally valuable for the open 
as for under glass.—ByFLEET. 

646.—Impatiens Sultani for exhibi- 
tion.—A cold frame is not exactly the place to 
grow these plants in. The side-branches would 
not get sufficient light and air unless the frame 
be large and deep. A low span-roof house 
would be much better. You would increase 
the width of the plants if you neatly tied them 
out, and if the pots stand on two bricks placed 
edgeways the plants grow into a better form. In 
any case, let them be surrounded with plenty of 


| atmospheric moisture in very bright weather, 


and have a piece of tiffany placed on the glass 
to shade from strong sunshine. Withregard to 
giving artificial manure, this must be applied 
cautiously, or the flower-buds will drop off 
before they open. Soot-water twice a week 
will be strong enough for such succulent plants. 
It will keep the foliage of a good colour without 








247 


To make the 


By this means it is not difficult to liquid, place a quart of soot in a canvas-bag, 


put the bag in 3 gallons of water, and keep it 
stirred about once a day until the liquid is quite 
clear.—J. C. C. 





BLUE-FLOWERED GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 


Buu flowers are general favourites, but the 
list of greenhouse plants with blossoms of that 
tint is not an extensive one, and of the limited 
number the following may be especially 
mentioned. 

LESCHENAULTIA BILOBA MAJOR is distinct. 
Neat little bushes crowded with their beautiful 
blue blossomsare really charming. Ivisnot every- 
one that succeeds with it, but the beautiful and 
uncommon tint of its blossoms well repays a 
little extra care and attention. The climate of 
the South Downs would appear to be very con- 
ducive to the rich colour both of foliage and 
flowers, for in many districts it seems impossible 
to get the same richness of colour as is to be 
found in the Sussex-grown plants. Agathzxa 
ccelestis, sometimes called the 

Biur Marcuerit#, is a pretty free-flowering 
composite, which was introduced from the Cape 
of Good Hope as long ago as 1753. It was, how- 
ever, scarcely known till within the last few 
years, when single Marguerite-like flowers be- 
came popular, and this, supplying as it does 
quite a distinct colour among them, was 
then grown to a greater extent than formerly. 
It is a plant of the easiest culture, for 
cuttings strike root very readily, be- 
sides which seedlings often spring up in con- 
siderable numbers. Planted out-of-doors after 
all danger from frosts is past, this Agathza will 
form good-sized bushy plants that flower in 
great profusion till late in the autumn. If 
grown especially for the purpose, they flower 
throughout the winter, and at that time of the 
year are particularly valuable. For this pur- 
pose they should be struck in the spring and 
grown on as required, giving them during the 
latter part of the summer a position fully ex- 
posed to the sun. In this way they will by the 
end of August be bristling with flower-buds, and 
if then removed to an ordinary greenhouse tem- 
perature they will flower throughout the winter. 
The long wiry stems on which the blossoms are 
borne render them extremely useful for cut 
purposes. 

BuiuE Arrican Liny (Agapanthus umbellatus) 
is another old plant, having been known in this 
country for over 200 years. There are several 
forms of this, no doubt in many cases selections 
from seedlings. Apart from a good variety of 
the typical A. umbellatus, which must be put 
down as the best of all, a pretty little form is 
A. minor, a much smaller plant with rounded 
heads of deep blue blossoms. This is of a more 
deciduous nature than the typical A. umbellatus. 
These different forms of Agapanthus flower with 
greater freedom when their thick, fleshy roots 
are allowed to remain undisturbed than they do 
if frequently repotted. Hence whether in pots 
or tubs the compost used should be such as will 
remain in good condition for years. Though 
often stood out-of-doors during the summer, the 
different Agapanthuses form very ornamental 
plants for greenhouse decoration. 

SOLLYA LINEARIS is a slender, wiry-growing 
climber of a shrubby nature that can with the 
aid of a few sticks be grown into a neat little 
specimen, or it may otherwise be trained up a 
small rafter, the end of a greenhouse, or insome 
such a position, The leaves are narrow, while 
the drooping blossoms are of a beautiful clear 
blue, and while it usually commences to flower 
early in May, a succession is, as a rule, kept up 
for some considerable time. This Sollya is a 
native of Australia, as indeed are all the mem- 
bers of the genus. Several specif.c names are to 
be met with, through all of which runs a strong 
family likeness. 

BuiuE LEeapwort (Plumbago capensis), with 
its pale blue blossoms, is one of the best known 
greenhouse plants of this tint, and a most pro- 
fuse flowerer. It, like the Agathea and the 
Agapanthus, is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was introduced in 1818. 
This may be grown in various ways ; firstly, if 
treated as a Fuchsia and stopped once or twice 
during their earlier stages, neat little bushy 
plants may be had in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter ; next, trained to a rafter or pillar ofa 
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greenhouse or conservatory, it will soon make a 
goodly show with its wealth of porcelain-blue 
blossoms. Asa bedding plant, too, it is some- 
times used, but if planted out when small it does 
not often flower well. Treated, however, as it 
is in Hyde Park—that is, grown in the shape of 
large pyramidal bushes and plunged out-of-doors 
during the summer—it presents not only an un- 
common, but a very attractive feature. The 
Plumbago is readily increased by cuttings of the 
young growing shoots treated just the same as 
Fuchsias. The different 

SraTicus are not met with to anything like 
the same extent that they formerly were, but 
they are well worth attention, being free-flow- 
ering, distinct from other greenhouse plants, 
and they remain a long time in bloom. S. 
puberula and 8. Holfordi are two good distinct 


forms, 8. Holfordi being a much larger growing | 
pube- | 


plant than any other; indeed, §S. 


rula is quite a dwarf growing species. Between 


these two the hybrid 8. profusa was raised, and | 


this is now, I should say, the most generally 
grown of all the greenhouse Statices. 

WITSENIA coRYMBOSA. —In the autumn 
months, just as many summer-flowering plants 
are on the wane, we have the beautiful blue 
flowers of this Witsenia. The plant is 


itself very distinct, for while it is of a hard | 


shrubby nature, the leaves, which are arranged 
in tufts, are just like those of a 
growing Iris; in fact, the Witsenia belongs to 
the order Iridez. 
Witsenia needs much the same treatment as the 
various Heaths and the numerous class known 
principally as hard-wooded plants—thatis, potted 


in sandy peat, giving at the same time ample | 


drainage and a structure in which a free circu- 
lation of air is kept up during the winter months. 

BROWALLIA ELATA is a pretty blue-flowered 
annual, that if grown in pots for the greenhouse 
may be had in flower nearly throughout the 
year. Ifsown early in March they will be in 


bloom by May, and by continual sowings a | 
succession of bloom is kept up. They do best | 
in a frame in a good light position, liquid- | 


manure being of considerable service as the pots 
get full of roots. 


TROPHOLUM AZUREUM, a slender climber 


somewhat in the way of T. tricolor, but with | 


flowers of a pleasing shade of pale blue, is very 
pretty, and especially interesting from the fact 
that in most members of the genus the flowers 
are of some shade of yellow or red. 

IRIS CHINENSIS or FIMBRIATA is a beautiful 
greenhouse species, with flowers of a pale bluish- 
lilac. It blooms best when thoroughly estab- 
lished in large pots, as in the case of the 
Agapanthus, and its usual season of flowering is 
during the spring months. 


DIANELLA C@RULEA is a hedge-like plant with | 


large branching panicles of small blue flowers. 
It is not particularly showy ina flowering state, 
but the blossoms are succeeded by berries about 
the size of Peas, which when ripe are of a rich 
blue tint, and then a good specimen forms a 
highly ornamental object in the greenhouse. 
MaRICA C@RULEA, a beautiful Brazilian Irid, 
will often produce its charming light blue 


blossoms during the summer in a greenhouse | 


temperature, though it grows much more freely 
in ® warmer structure. 


641.—Best Scarlet ‘“‘ Geraniums.”— 
Much depends on the space to be filled up, 
otherwise there is no difference in many of the 
varieties. 
and a neat habit of growth, Vesuvius is best. 
There is an old plant of this sort growing on the 





back wall of a small conservatcry at Montys | 


Court, Taunton, that is nearly always in flower, 
and many times during the spring and summer 
the flowers are so numerous as to hide the foliage. 


I ought to say, perhaps, that the position is a | 


fairly light one, as the degree of light which 
reaches the plant makes all the difference in the 
number of flower-trusses produced. When the 
plants do not get a fair share of light and air 
the growth is long-jointed and the flower-trusses 
fewer in number. Henry Jacoby is a good 
crimson variety and grows well. I can point to 
a plant that reached to a height of 12 feet in 
three years. IfI were going to select a sort for 
this purpose, I should. choose F. V. Raspail, a 
well-known double sort and a good grower. I 
value it more than either of the singles, because 
when cut the bright scarlet flowers last much 
longer.—J. C. C. 


small | 


To be seen at its best this | 


If you want a bright scarlet colour | 


FLAMINGO-PLANTS. 


In the large number of varieties of A. Scher- 
zerianum that have originated under cultivation, 
‘and in the extent of the divergence from the 
type or progenitor which is shown in the most 
prized forms of this Anthurium, we have very 
striking evidence of what may be done by care- 
ful cultivation and selection towards the im- 
provement of garden plants. It is only thirty- 
five years since this Anthurium, now commonly 
known as the Flamingo-plant, was introduced 
into Europe from its home in Costa Rica, and 
probably only within the last ten years has its 
improvement been properly worked at. Yet 
we have already a great many varieties, both in 
size, form, and colour, all differing considerably 
from the plant as known and figured twenty- 
five years ago, 

The cause of this diversity in size and colour 
is no doubt due very largely to changed condi- 
| tions, to high cultivation, and to variation from 
seed, more particularly to the latter. It is a 


fact of great importance in horticulture that 
| plants with a tendency to vary under cultivation 
may be made to develop various and distinct 
characters much quicker and with greater cer- 
tainty if they are propagated through several 
| generations from seeds than if sporting through 


high feeding and changed conditions is relied 
upon. The thousands of varieties obtained 
from some of our most popular garden plants 
have, with very few exceptions, sprung from 
seeds produced by cultivated plants. 

The differences between some of those bearing 
distinctive names are, in some cases, so slight 
that it would be as well if their names were 
‘dropped altogether. A few of the finer varieties 
_are A. S. Wardi, in which the spathe is 6 inches 
long by 4 inches wide, of a deep scarlet colour, 
| as also is the large curved spadix ; the stalk is 
‘stout, and in large, strong plants as much as 
|2 feet 6 inches high. Atro-sanguinea is very 
| deep crimson. Williamsi is a small plant with 

white spathes and a yellow spadix, the latter 
being sometimes stalked, curled, and pale yellow. 
Though not an ornamental plant, it has been 
‘useful in crossing with the red-spathed varieties. 











Sometimes this kind develops small, spoon- 
shaped bracts or spathes all along the yellow 
spadices, resulting in a monstrous, inelegant 
appearance, but interesting as showing that 
each of the flowers on the spadix may have a 
bract to themselves. Rothschildianum was ob- 
tained from a cross between the red and the 
white spathed varieties, the former being the 
seed-bearer. Out of twenty-five seedlings, all 
except four were like their female parent, while 
the four had large white spathes spotted with 
red, the spadix being yellow, as in the white- 
flowered parent. We know those who consider 
these spotted-faced Anthuriums ugly, but there 
are on the other hand many others who admire 
flowers of this character. The plant named 
Mme. Emile Bertrand is nothing more than a 
Rothschildianum with rather small red dots. 
The cultivation of the Flamingo-plant and its 
varieties is not difficult. Such examples of it as 
that recorded as having 165 flowers expanded 
at one time do not fall within the capabilities of 


The Flamingo-plant (Anthurium Scherzerianum). 


all cultivators, but anyone who has a moist 
stove or an East Indian Orchid house may grow 
good specimens of it with ordinary care. 
Annual repotting is necessary, the abundance 
of water the plant requires soon causing 
the soil to decompose and become mud, so 
that it must be renewed every year. August 
is the acknowledged best time to repot 
this Anthurium. The soil should be care- 
fully washed from the roots, and the plant 
should be repotted in a roomy pot, half 
filled with drainage, and in a compost of peat, 
Sphagnum, and charcoal, such as would be used 
for Odontoglossums., Loam is sometimes recom- 
mended, and we have seen loam answer well, 
but it was exceptionally good and free from iron. 
The plant should never be allowed to get dry. 
Good varieties are propagated by division of the 
tufts of growths, but seedlings are always in- 
teresting, and there is always the chance of a 
good variety being obtained in this way. The 
seeds are enveloped in orange-scarlet pulp; they 
take about twelve months to mature. They 
should be sown in Orchid soil and plunged in a 
hot-bed of 80 degrees. W. 


, 
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PALMS IN SUMMER.-TIME. 


In all probability more Palms suffer through 
want of attention during the summer than 
at any other period of the year. This arises 
chiefly through an insufficient supply of water 
to the roots, for it should be known that Palms 
are in nearly every instance gross-feeding plants, 
The amount of water that they will imbibe is 
surprising when the roots and the leaf-growth 
are in a healthy condition. This fact should be 
borne in mind by all who have to do with large 
plants which are limited at the roots in either 
pots or tubs. When such as these, from over- 
sight or otherwise, are not kept well supplied 
with water, they will be considerably weakened. 
Palms do not, like most other plants, show 
symptoms of distress immediately they are in 
need of more moisture, but it must not, there- 
fore, be inferred that they do not suffer all the 
same. They do suffer, most assuredly, and the 
issue will be in the foliage turning to a paler 
shade of green, whilst the oldest leaves will 
quickly hasten to their end. No doubt many 
have seen as well as grown large plants of 
Seaforthia elegans; this Palm, if it be not 
well supplied with water, will not carry nearly 
so many leaves. When, however, it is treated 
generously, the difference is very apparent. 
Large plants of the aforesaid Palm in No. 1 
pots should be capable of carrying as many as 
eight large leaves in a healthy state, but more 
often than not four or five are the most to be 
seen upon such. This invariably rises from 
lack of moisture in sufficient and continuous 
quantities. The same applies to Kentias, which 
will carry twice as many leaves as the preceding 
when treated generously. The foregoing are 
taken from the cool-house Palms, but the same 
applies to those usually grown in the stove. 
Areca lutescens is a case in point, this Palm 
forming a dense mass of deep foliage when well 
cared for, but if kept short of moisture the 
leaves assume a sickly hue. Thrinax elegans 
and other species of the same family should also 
be quoted in support of the same facts. 

This being the case, it is needful to give close 
attention to the watering so as to keep Palms 
on the whole in a healthier state. I would 
rather see a Chrysanthemum flag every day 
than that a Palm should become dust - dry 
once or twice during a week. Some growers 
of Palms would do well if they were to pay less 
attention to repotting, and give a more close 
observance to watering. It does not do in the 
case of Palm culture to assume that in every 
case, or even the majority, the remedy for a 
sickly plant lies in giving it a shift into a larger 
pot. This will not unfrequently aggravate the 
symptoms, for when a Palm is decidedly out of 
health it does not need more soil in which to 
grow, but rather less, seeing that it is of good 
quality at the same time. Palms that are now 
sickly, and which are at all overpotted, may at 
once be carefully reduced at the roots, so that 
they can be again repotted with fresh soil into 
the same, or if need be smaller pots. When this 
reducing is done the plants should be shaded 
more freely for a time and a closer treatment be 
given. In this way it will be possible to re- 
establish any but the worst of cases by the time 
winter sets in, but even then plants so treated 
will continue to make steady progress towards 
recovery. 

I have already stated that moisture at the 
roots is most essential to Palm life. It is far 
better to provide this for plants that appear to 
be in need of a shift, but which will really thrive 
for a long time yet in many instances without 
being repotted, provided they are well attended 
to for water. I have noted repeatedly that 
Seaforthias, Kentias, Arecas, Latanias, and 
Chameedoreas, with the best known of the Cocos 
family and the different kinds of Thrinax 
will all thrive in the best possible manner 
when comparatively pot-bound if they be freely 
watered and occasionally given a manurial 
stimulant, 

In some cases vigorous-growing Palms will 
force the soil upwards so that it becomes nearly 
or quite level with the rims of the pots; this is 
done during root development, and hence there 
is much less room for water. In such instances 
I would stand the pots in large pans, so that 
water may be absorbed from below in addition. 
When this is done it does not follow that any 
excess need be allowed in the pans; this can be 
easily drawn out with a syringe. When this 





uprising of the soil does not occur there is the 
possible contingency of cracked pots by reason 
of the pressure brought to bear from the inside, 
This may be prevented by applying hoops of the 
right size taken from barrels or tubs. 

During the summer-time there is need of close 
scrutiny to keep down insect pests. Some of 
these enemies to plant life will then, in spite of 
the free use of the syringe, increase at a rapid 
rate. Seaforthias and Kentia are liable to be 
attacked by black thrips, chiefly on the under- 
side of the foliage. Red-spider will in nearly 
every class of Palm do more or less harm, but 
more especially so to such as Areca lutescens, 
Thrinax elegans, Cocos plumosa, and Chame- 
dorea graminifolia. An increased attack of 
white scale is just possible where there is a 
small stock on the plants, and as this insect so 
seriously saps the vitality out of the plants, it 
should be immediately stopped by sponging 
with a strong solution of a well-tried insecticide. 
A good remedy for the red-spider would be an 
effectual syringing with sulphur-water, to be 
followed in a few days by a good washing with 
clear water to cleanse the leaves. Fumigation 
will be the quickest antidote for the thrips when 
it is repeated twice or thrice. In any case no 
opportunity should be lost of giving an extra 
good syringing ; even if it be only once a week 
it will do a deal of good. G. 





Littonia modesta.—I enclose a leaf and 


flower of Littonia modesta, grown to 6 feet high 
in six weeks, and now in full bloom. The tuber 


was preserved through the winter in dry sand, 


and in May was put into a 9-inch pot of leaf- 


mould and sand, then plunged in a hot-bed. 


When the growth shoot touched the glass the 
plant was removed to the stage of a cool green- 
house where it stood in the shelter of leafy 
It soon attached itself by its tendrils 
In the 
south of England it likes outdoor exposure.— 


plants. 
to a tall wire-trellis fixed in the pot. 


W. H. L. 


*,* A beautiful rich apricot-coloured flower 
of this charming and rather uncommon plant in 


gardens. 


Adiantum elegans. — This is a fine 
Maiden-hair Fern, and one that is likely in some 
measure to supplant the well-known and much- 
valued A. cuneatum. It has broad, spreading 
fronds, that will be found very useful in some 
kinds of floral decorations. Market growers 
are beginning to grow it in quantity, asuresign 
that it is of exceptional worth. Like cuneatum, 
this Maiden-hair must get a fair amount of light 
and air if the fronds are to be used for cutting. 
Grown in dense shade and in a very close atmos- 
phere they will not last.—ByFLEer. 





The frost in Aberdeenshire. — The 
injury done by the intense frost in this locality 
in Aberdeenshire is now being realised in the 
gardens all round here, the injury to both Ever- 
greens and deciduous trees being great. Yews, 
Rhododendrons, and Hollies are killed, and 
standard fruit-trees and (ooseberry-bushes, 
if not dead, have greatly suffered, a great many 
branches having to be cut out. It is only now 
that the effects are seen. The gale, or rather 
hurricane, of 22nd December also levelled many 
of the fine old trees.—G. T. 


Good annuals for cutting that are just 
now coming into flower are Cosmos bipinnatus, 
the Cornflowers, the tricolor section of annual 
Chrysanthemums, and Linarias. Touching this 
question of flowers for cutting, especially her- 
baceous things, it may be well to suggest the 
advisability of taking notes all through the 
season both of any especially good thing with 
the view to increase it in autumn, or of any 
break in the supply of flowers with the view to 
introduce other things to fill up the gaps. The 
aim on large herbaceous borders should be to 
always have a good supply from early spring 
until late in autumn. There is a great advan- 
tage in this over allowing any one particular 
flower or flowers to monopolise nearly the whole 
of the borders.—B, 


A frost in June.—A frost of from 5 degs. to 6 degs. 
visited the neighbourhood of Huddersfield on Friday night, 
June i4th, inflicting considerable damage on Dahiias, 
French Beans, Rhododendrons, and the tender growths of 
Ferns, &c. Can any of your readers give any other record 
of such a sharp frost solate in June 7—W. M., Huddersfield. 













OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THERE are so many failures each year through 


the excessive use of stimulants, that it is neces- 
sary to advise great caution. I have known 
plenty of instances where growers have become 
so impatient as not to wait until the pots are 
well filled with roots, but have started feeding 
with liquid-manure plants only a few days 
potted. The remark, ‘‘ My blooms would have 
been better had I fed the plants less,” is only 
too common, and not in Chrysanthemum-grow- 
ing alone is more care needed. [ have in my 
eye a houseful of Cucumber-plants recently 
spoiled through the injudicious use of guano— 
manure of a hot nature employed in burning 
weather, when something cool, as liquid from 
cow-manure, would have donenoharm. Ihave 
seen such dangerous salts as sulphate of am- 
monia cast into a tank of water without a 
thought of measuring their strength. It does 
not colour the water, it is thought, and there- 
fore cannot do any mischief. Even persons 
reputed skilful will sometimes use quick-acting 
fertilisers at double strength, with the thought, 
I suppose, that if half an ounce to a gallon of 
water is recommended one whole ounce must 
give extraordinary results. The Chrysanthe- 
mum is rightly termed a gross feeder, but that 
is no reason why the roots should be continually 
gorged with plant food till they fail to work and 
finally perish. Thetime whenassistance is needed 
is when the pots have become full of feeders, 
and if the various shifts have not been neglected, 
that period should be late in July. Of course, 
much will depend upon the weather and the 
size of the pots in which the plants have been 
finally placed. In hot, dry times the growth is 
remarkably quick, and when pots of less than 
9-inch diameter are used there is some danger 
of the plants becoming stunted. In cases like 
this, then, applications of liquid-manure will 
tend to keep them going, but where there is 
ample soil yet for the roots to ramble in do not 
be in any hurry to assist growth with other than 
clear water. In showery weather stimulants 
should be withheld, as they only help to pro- 
duce soft leaves and stems—conditions most 
undesirable. 

When feeding, too, all kinds must not be 
treated alike. The pretty hairy-petalled variety, 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, has roots of a very tiny, 
thread-like character, and the plant altogether 
is of a nature so weak that it will not take up 
manures. Better with this sort to give rain- 
water alone. The dark crimson-coloured varie- 
ties, like G. W. Childs, W. Seward, John 
Shrimpton, and Cullingfordi, are impatient of 
much manure-water, but I have found that 
another dark kind, namely, EK. Molyneux, will 
late in the season succeed with very high feeding. 
This variety has much stouter roots than the 
others named. White-flowered sorts are more 
easily overdone in this matter than are most of 
the yellows, for instance. W.G. Newitt and 
Avalanche both have fine leaves and sturdy 
growth, yet a strong dose of manure-water will 
quickly cripple them. Stanstead White, one of 
the stoutest of growers, is certain to give good 
results if not stimulated at all, but if fed the 
shoots become hollow and the blossoms predis- 
posed to damping. The growth of that grand 
incurved Japanese kind, Robert Owen, is not 
overstrong, and seems apt to shed its leaves. 
With this we must be very careful in the matter 
of fertilisers. All Incurved Chrysanthemums, 
it is safe to say, do not respond to anything like 
so high feeding as do the greater number of 
Japanese kinds. Some of the weaker kinds, 
like Princess Beatrice, Empress Eugénie, Mrs. 
Shipman, and Lady Hardinge are best if water 
only be used all through the season. With the 
incurved type a very hard ripened growth 
should be the aim of the cultivator, and the 
plants should not receive anything that assists 
grossness. 

As to the best stimulants to use. Were I to 
be left with only one kind for Chrysanthemums, 
I should prefer soot. It is so easily obtained 
that I fear many do not use it largely for that 
reason alone. ‘To those who grow any of what 
are termed florists’ flowers, I would say always 
have a tub of soot-water at hand. Put a quan- 
tity into a bag, according to the size of the 
vessel, and let the liquid soak through. Use 
this a few days after just strong enough to 
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751.—Roses on own roots and on the Manetti 
stock.—What is the meaning of the above terms ?—C. 

*,* Roses on own roots are those that are struck from 
cuttings of any given variety, Roses on the Manetti stock 
are those that are budded on the Italian Brier. 


752.-Sowing seeds of the Canary Creeper. 
—When may the Canary Creeper (Tropwolum canariense) 
be sown successfully ?—J, P. T. A. 


_ *x* The best time of the year to sow seeds of this creeper 
. in the open ground in the month of April in sandy 
oam. 


753.—-Greenhouse painting.—I am hoping to 
have my greenhouse painted soon. How long should it 
stay empty after being painted before the plants are taken 
back again ?7—E. M. 


*.* Ag soon as the fresh paint has become quite dry and 
hard and the disagreeable smell has disappeared the 
plants can be returned to their habitation, giving abundant 
ventilation night and day during the hot weather. 


754.—Propagating Single Dahlias by cut- 
tings.—Can Single Dahlias be propagated by cuttings 
in August or September, like Tomatos or Pelargoniums? 


763.—_Sowing Pansy seed.—I have procured some 
Pansy seeds, and shall be greatly obliged by your inform- 
ing me as to the way to sow it to get good flowering-plants 
next spring? Ihave a 5 feet by 4 feet light, no heated 
greenhouse, and the garden faces west.—J. G. RANDALL, 

*.* Sow the seeds at once in a 5-inch pot of light soil, or 
shallow pan. Place in the cold frame, and when the 
seedlings are large prick them out, planting them out 
Jinally in the early autumn. Be careful that woodlice or 
slugs do not eat the seedlings. 


764.—Rose-leaves dying off.—Can you tell me 
what is the matter with the Rose-leaves I enclose? The 
green in them appear to die in patches. Oan it be the 
drought? I doubt it, for the plants are making fair 
growth.—A, 


*.* From the appearance of the Rose-leaves sent there is 
no doubt that drought and intense heat are partly respon- 
sible for their bad appearance, and, also, they are covered 
with red-spider. Wash the shoots and leaves copiously with 
the garden-engine, and give abundance of weak liquid- 
manure to the roots, and thickly mulch the border in which 
they are growing with decayed manure. 


765.—Insects on Roses.—Will you kindly inform 
nt ae is any remedy for destroying insects on Roses? 


*4* You ask if there is any remedy for the destruc- 
tion of insects upon Roses. There are so many insect 
foes, some of which are easily killed, while others are far 
too strong to be killed without injury to the Rose itself. The 
small beetle you send is one of the Rose chafers, and you 
must pick these off by hand. No insecticide is sufficiently 
powerful to kill them without doing a great deal of harm 
to the Roses. The Rose chafers, the Rose saw-fly, and 
weevils have been particularly destructive this season. 


766.—Blighted Ferns.—I have one or two indoor 
Ferns which are becoming smothered with some kind of 
blight, to wipe off which with soapy water, as I have been 
advised, is an endless task. Is there any effectual way of 
getting rid of them? Any information will much oblige. 
—Inpboctus. 

*.* The Ferns are infested with brown scale, which is 
very dificult to eradicate. If you have many Ferns and 
only one or two attacked it will be better to isolate the 
infested plants at once, or the insects will spread to the 
other plants. You might dip the infested plants ina wash 
made with Fir-tree-oil, according to the instructions on the 
bottle, and repeat the dipping for two or three days. 


767,—Cankered wood on Gooseberries.—If all 
the old cankered wood of a Gooseberry-bush be cut off, 
leaving only the young suckers to grow on the old roots, 
will a good result follow this course?—J, C. LANCASHIRE. 


*.* The sucker growths will produce fruit, but vt 1s not 
the best mode of culture. You would get better results 
with young trees on a single stem. The difficulty with 
suckers is that they continue to appear, and become a 
thicket of wood, the fruit being small and difficult to gather. 
If you grow from the old stool after cutting away cankered 
growths, restrict the young suckers to three or even less, and 
form a round head, removing all those growths which 
spring from the base. 


768.—Cherry-fruit dropping.—I shall feel obliged 
if you will let me know in your next issue of GARDENING 
what is the cause of a Cherry-tree in my garden dropping 
all itsfruits when they come to the size of the one enclosed ? 
I have also a plant, of which I send you a leaf, and would 
like to know its name and habit? No onecan tell me what 
it is.— W. C. 

*.* The cause of your Cherry-tree dropping its fruit may 
arise from drought, want of roots or food, but with the 
slight information sent it is dificult to say. We think the 
jirst-named is the reason ; but you de not say if the tree is 
on a wall or otherwise. Cherry-fruit often drops, but not 
the entire crop. The leaf sent is most probably from an 
hybrid Rhododendron, but it is impossible to name with- 
out flower. 


769.—Mignonette dying.—My Mignonette fades, 
and in a day or two the whole plant dies off. I send a 
specimen also of two small grubs which I found near the 
roots. Last year the plants were not attacked till they 
were quite large and in full flower. I shall be grateful for 
information as to the best preventive ?—CoNnsTANT READER. 


*.* In reply to the enclosed from ‘‘ Constant Reader,” I 
am sorry I cannot tell you why Mignonette goes off in the 
way it does. The grubs you sent would probably live on 
the roots and thereby injure the plants, but I do not imagine 
they are the culprits. One isa very young specimen of the 
grub of the Cockchafer or some other very nearly allied 
beetle, the other the grub of a fly, but it was so dried 
up eee it reached me that I cannot say more about it.— 
G.S.S. 


770.—Barren Strawberry-plants. — I have a 
number of barren Strawberry-plants, Is this a result of 
the season, or will they alwaysbe barren? Would runners 
taken from these barren plants prove fertile or not ?—J. C. 
LANCASHIRE, 


*,* It would be unwise to take runners from barren 
Strawberry plants ; they may not all be barren, but there 
isa risk. In planting make a good start so as to lose no 
time or land. Youdo not say the age of the plants. If 
young, we certainly do not think it is owing to the season, 
as the fruits were formed before drought set in. 

— (“ Karl.”) See reply to “J. C. Lancashire,” but as 
your plants were young plants we certainly would not 
raise stock from them. Some varieties of Strawberries are 
barren, producing great quantities of runners, but they 
should be destroyed. Get a good stock from a good variety, 
plant early, and with plenty of moisture they will give 
abundance of fruit next season. Our best cropper this 
year is the new Royal Sovereign, a very prolific variety. 


771._Rose-leaves injured.—The leaves of my 
Rose-trees have been much injured by a bee, of which I 
enclose a specimen, together with some of the leaves, from 
which large pieces have been cut out by the insect. Can 
you kindly tell me whether permanent mischief is likely 
to follow, and whether there is any means of defence 
against this (to me) new enemy ?—O. L, P. M. 

** The Bee which you sent, which is making the round 
holes in the leaves of your Roses, is one of the Leaf-cutter 
Bees (Megachile centuncularis). These insects will not 


*.* Instead of attempting to strike cuttings of Single 
Dahlias in the autumn, and in which you would almost 
certainly fail, propagate at the proper time in spring, 
when the shoots begin to start from the old tubers that 
have oa kept through the winter protected from frost, or 
sow seeds. 


755.—Cutting back Abutilons.—When should 
Abutilons be cut back? Mine are flowering well, but 
ao too leggy, without any leaves but at the top ?7— 


*.* The best time to cut back leggy Abutilons is in the 
spring of the year, just before they commence to make 
fresh growth. They can then be headed back to any 
required distance, and when they have put forth some 
fresh shoots can be re-petted into some good soil, and 
treated throughout the summer in the usual manner. 


756.—Gy psophila paniculata.—What is the right 
way of growing Gypsophila paniculata? We have twice 
raised young plants, and they have died away without 
flowering ?—E. F. J, 

** There should be no difficulty in raising this from 
seed, and the plants are quite hardy ; but having long tap- 
roots, must be planted when quite young where they are to 
flower. Sow again in a cold frame, and prick out the 
plants when large enough on a border of light sot. 


757.—Spotted Rose-leaves, —‘‘Mrs. Hobson” 
would like to know why the Rose-leaves she encloses are 
so marked and spetted, and is there any remedy? 


*,* Your leaves are infested with a fungus called 
Asteroma rose, which causes the dark, purplish-brown 
spots you complain of. All you can do is to remove and 
burn the leaves ; but the plague does very little harm to a 
healthy plant. The leaves were in too dry astate for us to 
say what insect consumed the lower cuticle of the others. 


758.—Zinnias.—Are these pretty flowers difficult to 
cultivate, and do they require to be raised in a frame ?— 
D.R. 


** These half-hardy annuals are by no means dificult 
to cultivate. They do best planted out in deep, loamy soil, 
and in a warm and open position. The seed may be sown 
in a frame, on a gentle hot-bed, in March, and, after 
growth has commenced, gradually harden them off, 30 as 
to be ready to plant out in their summer quarters by the 
first week in June. 


759.—Breastwood.—Will you kindly explain what 
you mean by the breastwood of fruit-trees, which you say 
should now be removed from Pear-trees 7—J. F. 


*.* The breastwood on fruit-trees consists of those shoots 
which grow out in a horizontal line from the face of the tree. 
As these, from their position, could not easily be laid in 
for training, they should be pinched back to 2 inches or 
3 inches in length, as advised. When so treated they often 
form fruit-buds at the base of the shoot. 


760.—Rose suckers.—I have some Rose trees which 
have many suckers on, Would you kindly tell me what 
time of year to take them off and how to treat them ?— 
CHARLES Mays. 


*.* Unless your Roses are of the Provence or Cabbage 
class it would be wiser to allow the suckers to grow and 
flower freely next season, You will do better by propaga- 
ting from buds upon stocks—an article appears shortly— 
or by cutting the shoots into 9-inch lengths and rooting 
them neat October. 


761.—Tennis-lawn overrun with Clover.—My 
tennis-lawn was sown down three years ago, and is now 
overrun with White Clover, which is rapidly spreading 
over the whole lawn. How can I best get rid of it?—Easr 
Yorks. 


*,* Vou will find it very dificult to get rid of the White 
Clover now. Even if you dig it up and resow without the 
Clover seeds there are probably seeds in the ground which 
will grow. The best course, unless you go to considerable 
expense, is to encourage the Grasses by manuring, so that 
the struggle may not be so unequal as it appears to be at 
wept. A dressing of bone-meal will help the Grasses to 
thicken. 


762.—-Sunfiower-leaves eaten.—I have been very 
much troubled of late with some insects eating the leaves 
of young Sunflowers. They leave no trace behind ; but I 
suspect they aresnails. They also attack seedling Dahlias, 
and eat all the leaves down tothe stalk. Perhaps you 
would let me know how I am to remedy this, and as 
quickly as possible, as all the flowers are being rapidly 
attacked ?—Myosoris. 

*.* We do not think you can do better than dust over a 
very little lime or coal-soot upon your seedlings. What- 
ever insect pests they be, they will not relish either of the 
above. e sure not to overdo it; rather dust them over 
again in a couple of days’ time. Early morning or late 
evening will be the best time to apply, giving preference 
to the evening. So many insect enemies infest these plants 
as you describe that we cannot possibly tell what pest is at 
Sault. Watch closely, especially in the evening. 
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practically injure your Roses. They use the pieces of the 
leaves they cut off to line their cells, in which they deposit 
their eggs. You will not long be troubled by them, as they 
will cease to attack your Roses as soon as their nests are 
jinished, As a means of destroying them, I can only 
suggest a butterfly-net, unless you can track them to their 
nests. It is a very interesting sight to see them cut out 
the circular pieces of leaf and fly away with them.— 
CAISE 

772. - Grubs attacking Iris Kempferi. 
—The grubs which I enclose have been discovered by 
digging and seem to be the culprits which have attacked 
the Irises. I fear there is any quantity of them. {[f you 
can suggest any way of dealing successfully with them I 
shall be very much obliged ?—O, E. F. 

*,* In reply to the enclosed from ‘C. E. F.,” the grubs 
you forwarded are Leather-jackets, the grubs of the 
Daddy-long-legs or Crane-jly (Tipula oleracea). They are 
very destructive insects and very difficult to destroy, as 
from their position at the roots of plants any insecticide if 
made to reach them of sufficient strength to kill them would 
certainly injure the plants. They may be trapped, how- 
ever, by burying slices of Turnips, Mangolds, or Potatos 
about an inch below the surface of the ground; these 
should be examined every morning. If a small wooden 
skewer be stuck into each they will be easily found. Turfs, 
slates, or small pieces of board laid about make good traps, 
as they often creep under such things.—G. S. S. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—M. D..—Rubia peregrina.— 
T. Tomm.—Lonicera japonica aurea-reticulata. — Helene 
North.—Inula glandulosa.— Welsh Amateur.—We do not 
undertake to name florist’s flowers, and those sent, especi- 
ally the Pansies, were quite spoilt. It is always in such 
cases best to send them to a specialist or some of the lead- 
ing Pansy growers.—HMrs. Brooks.—1, Iris pallida, a 
lovely ‘‘ Flag,” not rare, but we should like to see it more 
often ; 2, German Iris of some kind, but the flowers had 
faded; 3, Campanula glomerata dahurica ; 4, Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis); 5, Doronicum Clusiim—W. C, Ayles- 
bury.—Strawberry Spinach (Blitum capitatum) ——C. H. 
Crouch.—Common Stonecrop (Sedum acre). Mrs, Little- 
dale.—The Rose is Fortune’s Yellow, and the shrub 
Chimonanthus fragrans.—C. Buckley. — Dendrobium 
formosum giganteum.—Subscriber.—1, Medinilla magni- 
fica; 2, Celsia arcturus; 3, Rivina humilis———W, Wi- 
liams.—Double Red Campion (Lychnis dioica, fi.-pl.)—— 
James Davies.-—It is impossible to name such florists’ 
flowers as ‘‘Geraniums.” The blooms sent had fallen to 
pieces. If they had been fresh we doubt whether we could 
have correctly named them, as the various varieties are so 
much like each other. Send them to some specialist or 
nurseryman who has a large collection to compare them 
with. —— Ibea Tree.— Phacelia campanularia, a hardy 
annual. Sow seeds in the autumn on light, warm, 
thoroughly well-drained soil. It isa delightful plant for 
covering a large bed. —— B. C.—Astrantia major.—— 
0. O. W.—It is very difficult indeed to name Roses, unless 
one has a large collection at hand to compare them with. 
2 and 3 we cannot determine ; 1 is General Jacqueminot ; 
4, Jules Margottin,——A. B. P.—1, Alchemilla alpina ; 
2, Nepeta Mussini.——Saaifrage.—We do not undertake to 
name Roses, a3 many of them are so much alike when cut. 
1, looks like one of the Waltham Climbers ; 4, La Rosiére ; 
7, Maiden’s Blush. Get a nurseryman who has a large 
collection to tell you. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. E. Owen.—‘‘ Ravenscroft’s Tomato Culture,” to be 
obtained of Mr. Ravenscroft, Railway Nurseries, Worthing, 
Sussex.—Enquirer.—The most profitable Apples for 
August are Lord Suffield and Stirling Castle. Both are 
cooking sorts. If you want dessert kinds, plant Devon- 
shire Quarrenden and Yellow Ingestre. The most profitable 
Plums are Rivers’ Early Prolific and Victoria. The 
three best Gooseberries for gathering green are Industry, 
Crown Bob, and Whitesmith. The old Double Daffodil, 
Telamonius plenus (Van Sion) is the most useful double- 
yellow for cutting. Trumpet major is a good single, and 
the bulbs of both are cheap, and they may be planted 
among the fruit-trees. Snowdrop, Lilium candidum, and 
Gladiolus may be planted under similar conditions, and 
will be valuable for cutting. English and Spanish Iris will 
also be useful, and the Double Scarlet Anemone may be 
tried, and if it succeeds will be found profitable. It 
is impossible to give any useful information as to the 
quantity of flowers which should be sold for one shilling. 
The price of flowers varies from day to day during the 
season. For instance, when Daffodils first come in they 
may be worth a shilling a dozen blooms ; but the price falls 
with an increased supply ; this is mainly a matter between 
buyer and seller, unless the flowers are sent to market, 
and then it becomes a question of supply and demand. 
Yourlist of hardy blooms for cutting is fairly good. Wehave 
not found Single Dahlias so satisfactory for travelling as 
the Cactus and Pompon varieties, and neither do they 
sell so well. Galega alba is not of much use for cutting ; 
it so soon fades. The pink variety of Centaurea montana 
ig useful. Inula glandulosa is good also, and Stenactis 
speciosa. We think you ought to grow more Osrnations, 
especially the Selfs, and the White Pink Her Majesty we 
find valuable. We see you do not include annual Asters, 
but whites are valuable when well grown. You may 
raise all the seeds you name in your propagator. Swan- 
sonia galegifolia alba is very useful for cutting ; but it is a 
question if the cold greenhouse will be a sufficient pro- 
tection in winter. The Melaleucas are Australian shrubs, 
belonging to the order Myrtacew. These and most of the 
plants pamed above are out of date just now, though they 
used to be common enough in conservatories fifty years 
ago, and may, perhaps, have their day again in the future. 
— "Mrs. Payn.—On no account take runners from barrert 
Strawberries. 


Replies next week to H. F, W., <e. 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


—_—— 


PRESERVING TOMATOS. 


As the season for Tomatos is commencing, and 
I grow a large quantity, would you kindly give 
me information ag to the best way of preserving 
them ?—T’. RoBerts. 

* * There are several ways of utilising not 
only the ripe fruit, but also quite the smallest 
green Tomatos, these latter being more sought 
after by those who know their value than are 
ripe fruit even. Bottling or canning Tomatos is 
an industry principally confined to America, 
and of this I have had no experience. I fail to 
see, however, why private growers should not 
try to imitate the practice on a small scale. 
Cans, it should be noted, are fast going out of 
favour from their tendency to spoil their con- 
tents to the extent of rendering them positively 
injurious, owing to the effect of acids upon the 
metal, and it is either wide-necked jars or 
bottles that should be used in preference. 
Another recommendation these latter have over 
cans is to the effect that they can be effectually 
made air-tight without any assistance from a 
tradesman, soldering down being necessary in 
the case of cans. For bottling, the preference 
should be given to sound medium-sized to small 
ripe Tomatos, these being separated from their 
stalks and sponged quite clean if need be. 
These should then be packed closely and 
tightly, but not crushed, in the bottles or jars, 
afterwards filling up with clear water. Suppos- 
ing it has not been possible to obtain bottles 
provided with rubber rings and screw tops— 
though, unfortunately, I am unable to state 
where these can {be procured—the bottles or 
jars must next be very tightly corked and 
then placed in a stock-pot or deep stewing- 
pan, filling this with cold water and setting 
over a fire to very gently boil for the space of 
about twenty minutes. In order to render 
ordinary bottles or jars perfectly air-tight, new 
corks soaked for a short time previously in hot 
water should be used, and after the boiling 
has taken place and all are cool again, cut off 
the corks even with the tops. Make a cement 
or bottle wax by melting 2 oz. of resin and 
1 oz. each of beeswax and gum shellac, invert- 
ing each bottle or jar in this, repeating it when 
the first coating is cool. Store ina cool, dark 
place, where the Tomatos ought to keep admir- 
ably for many months. The foregoing is the 
best recipe for storing Tomatos that I am ac- 
quainted with, but there is an older and more 
simple, if less to be commended, practice that I 
will next give. Select perfectly ripe Tomatos 
and pack them closely and without pressing in 
a stone or glazed earthen pot, and completely 
surround with a brine of salt and water strong 
enough to support an egg. Cover with a deep 
plate in such a manner that it presses upon the 
fruit, and set in a cool dark room or closet. 
Fruit thus treated will keep a year without 
further attention, but must be soaked in fresh 
water for several hours prior to being cooked. 
There are several methods of making Tomato- 
ketchup, or sauce as it is often erroneously 
termed, and a few bottles are very useful. 
The first of these recipes, and which I can 
strongly recommend, is as follows : Take Toma- 
tos when fully ripe, bake them in a jar till 
they are tender, strain them, and rub them 
through a sieve. To every pound of juice add 
a pint of Chili vinegar, an ounce of Shallots, 
half an ounce of Garlic (both sliced), a quarter 
of an ounce of salt, and a quarter of an 
ounce of white Pepper, finely powdered. 
Boil the whole till every ingredient is soft; rub 
it again through a sieve. To every pound add 
the juice of three Lemons, boil it again to the 
consistency of cream. When cold, bottle it ; 
put a small quantity of sweet oil on each, tie 
bladders over, and keep in a dry place. An- 
other recipe that might also be tried with 
advantage is rather simpler. Slice the Toma- 
tos, put them in layers into a deep earthen 
pan, and sprinkle every layer with salt. Let 

them stand in this state for twelve hours. Then 

put them over the fire in a preserving-kettle; 
and let them simmer till they are quite soft. 

Put them into a thin linen bag and squeeze the 

juice from them. Season the liquor to taste 


with grated Horse-radish, a little Garlic, some 
Boil it well with 
these ingredients, and, when cold, bottle it for 


Mace, and a few Cloves. 


use. There is yet another good recipe for 
Tomato ketchup, and it is this: Slice the 
Tomatos and sprinkle them with salt, boil them, 
and strain through a coarse sieve. 
good-sized Onions to every gallon, add a small 
spoonful of Ginger, two of pounded Cloves, two 
of Allspice, and one teaspoonful of white 
Pepper. 
are in and keep in a J 


quantities of green fruit that will not have an 
opportunity of attaining anything like their full 
size, colouring being as a consequence quite out 
of the question. 
kept after being cut long enough to colour, the 
quality is, as a rule, wretchedly bad, and the 
fruit in a fresh, green state might well, there- 
fore, be put to a better use. 
made. principally from the green fruit and 
Onions, invariably finds favour with most people 
who have an opportunity of trying it, and I 
believe it to be quite wholesome. 
only two recipes for pickling Tomatos that I 
am acquainted with, and these I will give. The 
first, and which is most popular, is as follows : 
Take two pounds of green Tomatos, pull 
them to pieces (they must not be cut), add 
two or three Onions, sliced, and six Chilies. 
Scatter salt over them, letting them stand 
fifteen hours, then strain awa, 
cover the remainder with goo 
this in an earthenware jar, bake in an oven for 
one hour, and then press the pulp into jars. 
Now take a dessertspoonful of Mustard and half- 
a-teaspoonful each of pepper, spice, sugar, and 
Cloves, and a little Cinnamon, and four Chilies, 
adding sufficient vinegar to make this quite 
thin ; boil it and pour over contents of jar while 
boiling hot. 
be brought to the boiling point and _used with- 
out the addition of raw spices. 
closely cork the jars and cover with bladders. 
This pickle is found to be rather hot, especially 
if not well stirred prior to use, the hot spices 
collecting on the top. The other recipe alluded 
to is also worthy of being given a trial. 
and peel green Tomatos, lay them on dishes 
and strew salt thickly over them. 
stand twenty-four hours, occasionally pouring 
off the liquor that the salt extracts. 
them and gently squeeze them, as it is this juice 
that weakens the vinegar and makes them spoil. 
Take a large jar, put in a layer of Tomatos, 
then a layer of sliced Onions, Mustard-seed, 
Cloves, and white Pepper or whole black Pepper, 
or two pods of red Pepper may be broken up 
and put into the jar. 
pour very strong vinegar over, andina few days 
the contents will be ready for use. 
cool, dry place, this pickle will keep all the 
winter. W. 


Tus delightful songster is a permanent resident 
in this country, over which it is generally dis- 
tributed throughout spring and summer, but on 
the approach of winter collecting in extensive 
flights, to the numbers of which arrivals from 
the northern regions of the Continent contri- 
bute, they seek sheltered situations, frequently 
corn stubbles, Turnip-fields, and Wheat lands. 
The nest of the Skylark is placed upon the 
ground amidst corn or herbage, is loosely woven 
of vegetable-stalks, and lined with fine dry 
Grasses. ‘The eggs are four or five in number, 
of a greenish-white, spotted with clove-brown. 
There are usually two broods in the season, the 
first in June and the second in August. 
remarkable for the compass and variety of its 
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Slice two 


Boil twenty minutes. after the spices 
jar closely covered. 
Green FRuIT.—There are generally large 


Even if green fruit can be 


Tomato pickle, 


There are 


the liquor and 
vinegar. Place 


If spiced vinegar is used, this may 


When cool, 


Scald 
Let them 


Drain 


When the jar is full, 


Stored in a 





BIRDS. 


—_—_— 


THE SKYLARK. 


Being 


notes, the Skylark is highly valued as a cage- 


bird. The Lark’s cage should be of large size, 


with a bow front, and should be furnished with 
a fresh turf of Grass or Clover twice or thrice a 
week, and a liberal allowance of sand supplied 
for the bird to dust itself in. The following is 
a very good food for Larks, and will keep 
good for months: Pea-meal, 1 quart; fresh 
lard, 2 oz., golden syrup, 8 oz. ‘The lard and 
syrup are melted and poured over the meal, 
mixed, and put in an oven till warmed through. 
When nearly cold the following is added: 
Maw seed, } pint ; small, whole Hemp, 4 pint ; 
cut Groats, 4 pint. 
mixed and put into a tin or jar. 


we fear it will kill the chick in time. 
do nothing to mend matters beyond feeding the 
bird generously, so as to get it ready for killing 
as early as possible. 
should care to keep for laying, because it seems 
to be more delicate than the rest, and only robust 
specimens should be retained for stock. If it 
were not that we object to kill birds which have 
a chance to live, we should advise you to adopt 
this course forthwith. 


‘¢ Bakies,” 
This is a Szotch breed, but is now getting scarce. 
Their principal peculiarity is the shortness of 
the leg, which should not exceed 2 inches from 
the hock to the ground. 
7 lb., and the hen a pound or so less. 
are very good layers and mothers. 


* 
of the tails being spoilt. 
come of a debilitated strain of Fowls, since all 
your chicks have the same defect. 
do a little good by mixing sulphur in the soft 
food occasionally. 


advise me as to my Ducks? 
ing in age from twelve down to four weeks. 
Up to the present time they seem to have done 
well, being fed on coarse and fine middlings 
mixed, alternately with ground white Oats. 
Last week they refused the Oatmeal, and the 
last few days I have found several dead. The 
part affected is the top joint of the leg ; they 
walk a few steps and then fall down flat and are 
unable to proceed. 
for Ducks ? 
Sussex where nothing but Oats are used, and 
everything thrives there on this food. My 
Ducks have a small Grass-run, and are kept 
separate from the chickens. 





The whole is thoroughly 
As a staple 
food the birds should be supplied with equal 
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arts of this paste and stale bread-crumbs. 
It is not advisable to crush the Hemp-seed ; 
the birds will eat it whole, and be quite as good 
for them. 
meal and crushed Oats, and are fond of lean 
meat (minced small), worms, flies, and other 
insects, and green food, such as Lettuce, Chick- 
weed, and Cress, They also enjoy a few Canary- 
seeds occasionally, which may be sprinkled on 
the turf, or among the sand at the bottom of the 


cage. 


They will also do well upon Barley- 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


—_— 


Ailing chicken.—Need I fear any mis- 


fortune from a chicken with a cancer or some- 
thing under its tongue? 
a big Maize Corn, and of a slightly yellowish 
tinge. 
Minorca. 
there from the appearance of the chick—which, 
of course, makes it look awkward—without 


looking to see.—B. 


It is about the size of 


Chick about five weeks old, cross-bred 
You can tell there is a nasty bump 


* * If the swelling be of a cancerous growth, 
You can 


It is not a chick which we 


Dumpies.—Kindly give me information 


about a Scotch fowl called ‘‘ Dunphies.” I think 
they have another name also.—E. 


*.* Other names for this breed of fowl are 
‘‘Creepers,” and ‘*Go Laighs.” 


The cock weighs 6 or 
The hens 
The birds 


re also useful table-fowls, and hardy. Incolour 


they are irregularly speckled, buff being the 
ground colour with a white tinge about the 
wings. 


The eggs are comparatively large. 
Faulty plumage.—Will you kindly tell 


me the cause of my cocks and cockerels having 
their tail feathers spoilt like the enclosed one? 
Is it done by a parasite, or do the hens do it? 
All my chicks are like it—the cockerels. 
will see by enclosed one that they appear 
scraped across the grain.—J. 


You 


* * We do not think your hens are the cause 
It is rather the out- 


You might 


Ailing Ducks.—Will some reader kindly 
I have forty, rang- 


Are ground white Oats bad 
I have been staying at a farm in 


They are fed five 
times a day, and have boarded floor coops. I 


hatched ninety-eight last year and lost only 
two.—B. 


* * The case is somewhat mysterious, par- 
ticularly if it is the older birds which are dying ; 
of this the query gives no clue. Your boarded- 
floor coops are not good; still, we question 
whether this does much harm, as you probably 
use straw or soil to take up the droppings, and 
the coops would only be used at night. The 
cramp, however, is frequently caused by wooden 
bottoms. Ground Oats cannot be at the root of 
the mischief, and Ducks are not easily surfeited. 
Your small run may be overcrowded, particu- 
larly now the weather has become warm, and we 
would certainly get rid of the older birds. It 


would be well, too, to change the food, using 


Barley-meal or Oatmeal for a time. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘ Phe English Flower Garden.” 
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The green tops are put into boxes filled with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre and sand, and placed in partial 
shade for a fortnight. Every cutting will strike 
with certainty, hardly lose a leaf, and lift out 
with a ball of soil large enough to fill a 4-inch 
pot. The weakest will remain in these all 
winter, but the strongest will need a shift in 
September. They will require topping once, 
but the old cut-backs will not. All must be 
wintered very close to the glass, or by February 
they will be terribly drawn, Last, but by no 
means least, they must be kept clean, and if the 
grower is not prepared to look well after them 
all winter they had much better be left alone. 
Keep them growing slowly, and never let them 
get dry. I can strongly recommend the follow- 
ing as being all well worth growing, and in 
second and following years they will yield large 
quantities of the choicest flowers: Volonte 
National alba, Mme. Thibaut, Mme. Thibaut 
No. 1 (blush, no markings, most beautiful), 
Decorator (Hayes), Virginalis, Goldmine (a mar- 
vellous flower), Empress of India, Edward Per- 
kins, Triomphe de St. Maunde Improved, Cap- 
tain Raikes, Marguerite, Queen Bess, Jubilee, . 
Countess Dorothy, Mrs. J. H. Jones, C. E, 
Pearson, Mrs. Stanley, Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bushill Beauty, Mrs. Harrison (a splendid 
flower, but does not always open well; grand 
foliage and grower).—S. L. Bourcuimr. 

Glass-house for market plants 
(Marketman).—A house built as per sketch 
would be very useful for growing Cucumbers, 
propagating, and general forcing, but for Toma- 
tos it would be better on the ground level; in 
fact, I have discontinued building such houses, 
There is too much friction and too much time 
lost in getting up and down steps. Most of the 
large hothouse builders will supply those who 
wish to do their own building with prepared 
scantlings at a very cheap rate, and for large 
quantities we can get supplied at the sawmills 
perhaps still cheaper. If the earth is removed, 
Rhubarb and Mushrooms may be forced beneath 
the stages ; but if the earth is not taken out it 
may be used, if thickly covered with ashes, for 
standing pots on instead of a stage. The imar- 
ket, grower in making his stages, does not aim 
at anything very elaborate, as plants will grow 
as well on rough boards laid on cross: pieces, 
secured to stout wooden posts, as on a more ex- 
pensively constructed stage. If stages are used 
they should be at a similar distance from the 
glass to suit the plants it is intended to grow. 
The arrangement of the hot-water pipes in your 
sketch is as good as it can be, and you will re- 
quire four rows of pipes if you desire a forcing 
temperature, though one pipe all round the 
house will suffice to keep out frost, and if the 
house is sunk it will be an easy matter to cover 
the roof and effect a great saving of heat. 


night. The soil should be a mixture of 
light loam, well-rotted cow-manure, and brick 
rubbish, or coarse sand. The pots should be a 
quarter filled with drainage. When growth is 
fnished the plants should be kept drier and 
allowed more air. From the end of October to 
the beginning of March they may be placed in 
a light, airy greenhouse, where they will be safe 
from frost and kept dry. They flower from 
April onwards. If over-watered the roots will 
die and the plant rot away at the neck. Evi- 
dences of this are seen in the shrivelling of the 
stems, and directly this takes place water must 
be withheld. 

The crossing of the different kinds or species 
with each other is easily accomplished, but it 
sometimes happens that the parent selected to 
bear the seeds is not strong enough to mature 
the fruits, The same remark applies to Epi- 
phyllum. The fruits of Phyllocactus are round, 
as large as a Green Gage Plum, and bright 
crimson, They contain numerous seeds scattered 
through a watery pulp, which is sweet to the 
taste. 

P. DELICATUS is of a charming shade of rose, 
and is a most desirable plant. The very finest 
of the deep-coloured kinds is that named J. T. 
Peacock, in compliment to one who possessed a 
famous collection of Cacti and other succulents. 
It will be remembered that on the death of 
Mr. Peacock the whole of his vast collection 
of plants was sold by auction. Amongst them 
were several hundreds of this Phyllocactus 
which till then had been known only in Mr, 
Peacock’s collection. It is a tall, robust grower, 
with triangular stems and huge flowers 8 inches 
across, deep crimson, shaded with violet inside, 
Several plants of it were purchased for Kew, and 
when in flower they were greatly admired. 

P. CRENATUS isa species of exceptional beauty, 
its flowers rivalling those of the Night-flowering 
Cactus (C. grandiflorus) in size, purity, and fra- 
grance. It is one of the parents of some of the 
best of the hybrids. P. grandis is another very 
fine species with enormous creamy-white flowers, 
which are also fragrant. This kind hag the 
exceptional habit of expanding its flowers after 
sunset, and being at its best during the night, 

albus superbus, Conway. Giant, Cooperi, 
Franzi, General Garibaldi, C. Hovey, ignescens, 
Gordonianus, and splendens are a selection of 
some of the best hybrids and seedlings. The 
plants are as cheap as “‘ Geraniums,” and as they 
do not take up much Space, it is easy to geta 
collection and select a few good ones from them, 
according to taste, 

The genus has been in cultivation since 1710, 
when it was represented by P. phyllanthus, 
then called Cactus phyllanthus. sae 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


_— 


PHYLLOCACTUSES. 


Tun only genera of Cacti which find much 
..favour in English gardens are the Epiphyllums 
‘and the Sword Cactuses (Phyllocacti), All of 
the numerous named kinds cultivated in gardens 
are either seedlings or hybrids, In the case of 
Phyllocactus there are ten of a dozen distinct 
Species described, but of these not more than 
half are known in gardens. The most popular, 
because they are certainly the most beautiful, 


are the hybrids and seedlings which have been 
raised within theJast twenty years, and which 
now number close upon a hundred named sorts, 
These have been raised principally by German 
and French cultivators of Cac ti, whilst a few of 
the very best have originated in America and 
England. Over eighty of these named sorts of 
Phyllocactus are cultivated at Kew. It must 
be admitted that many of them are scarcely dis- 
tinct enough to be worth a name, but in this 
respect these plants are only on a par with most 
garden races of plants. On the other hand, there 
are many exceedingly beautiful sorts amongst 
them ; indeed, many of those flowered at Kew 
were 80 superior to what had been hitherto 
seen, that at least one leading nursery firm 
decided to take the genus in hand with a view 
to popularising the plants in England, 

It is a fact, unaccountable no doubt, that the 
beauty and garden value of many of these Cacti 
are scarcely recognised in this country. A few 
cultivators possess a collection of Epiphyllums, 
still fewer have an odd plant or so of the Night- 
flowering Cereus, and hereand there, but chiefly 
in the windows of cottages, one sees a few plants 
of Phyllocacti; but anyone who knows them 
must admit that we have very few plants 
which in return for so little trouble make such 
a gorgeous display of blossoms as do the Phyllo- 
cactuses. They flower profusely, their blooms 
are often enormous, but never ungainly, their 
colours whit» rose, crimson, purple, yellow, or 
| variegated, and always brilliant, and although 
each flower remains fresh only a day or two, 
yet they are produced in such abundance by 
healthy plants that the display is continuous 
_ for several weeks, Single specimens have been 
| known to devélop over 300 flowers in a year. 
When it is added that they are among the 
easiest of all garden plants to manage, their 
claims to popularity must appear exceptional, 

The cultural requirements of Phyllocacti are 
of that description expressed by the saying, “the 
more you neglect them the better they like it,” 
When coddled, carefully watered, and often 
shifted into larger pota, they soon get into bad 
| health, and though they rarely die, yet they 
are not healthy enough to flower. The plants 

commence to make new growth about the 

beginning of April, and they keep on grow- 
| ing till August. During this time they should 
be kept just’ moist at the roots, and syringed 
overhead onee or twice a day in hot weather, 
| They like full sunlight, plenty of fresh air and 
& temperature not lower tik 65 degs, at 
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439.—Regal Pelargoniums.—Being a 
large amateur grower of these beautiful plants, 
I read ‘‘H. 8.’s” answer to above query with 
great. pleasure.. Regardiny the cuttings, I 
neither take them off, say, now, when the plant 
is in full bloom, nor doI waste three weeks after- 
wards for the plant to ripen, I keep it short of 
water for about a week just as it is about finish- 
ing blooming, and then cut it down very low. 


Rare and interesting plants in our 
readers’ gardens.—We shall be pleased if 
readers who have interesting gardens will send 
us flowers of the rarer plants to make notes of. 
Such notes are interesting to us, and to all who 
care for their gardens. A note accompanying 
the flowers, describing the culture of the plant, 
will be helpful, 
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Conservatory. 


Well-grown Fuchsias are always charmingly graceful 
objects when in bloom. Some of the market sorts have 
immense double bloomsas big things are in the ascendant. 
Frau Emma Topfer is a monster with neither grace nor 
beauty aboutit. The flowers of Beauty of Cleveland and 
Molesworth are less bulky, but are more useful as decora- 
tive subjects, and have a dense, twigzy habit, Scarcity is 
a dark variety very free blooming and of dwarf habit, just 
the kind of plant for blooming in a 5-inch pot, Lord 
Beaconsfield is of a different type, but when well grown is 
a beautiful object in the conservatory, and makes a hand- 
some pyramid when planted in the border. When in 
flower, Fuchsias require liberal feeding to insure contin- 
uous bloom. For early blooming in small pots, cuttings 
should be strack in July or early in August, and kept 
moving all winter in a warmgreenhouse. Young Fuchsias, 
like young Cyclamens, do not require resting. We simply 
keep them growing and work them into shape by pinching 
when required. Another class of decorative plants which 
should be found in every conservatory are the double 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. One of the very best plants for 
covering a naked wall or to train over an arch is the semi- 
double variety, Madame Crousse. Strong plants set out 
in spring will pretty well reach the top of a 10-foot wall in 
one year in a warm greenhouse, and will continue bloom- 
ing all the time, and are specially valuable in winter if the 
temperature does not fall below 50 degs. There isa white 
variety of this which should be even more useful for 
cutting. The variegated-leaved Begonias appear to be 
coming into favouragain. These are easily grown and are 
just as easily propagated by the leaves. A single leaf laid 
on the top of a pot of sandy peat or levf-mould will make 
several plants. Cut the midrib through in several places 
and bring these cut places into contact with the sand ; 
keep in a close shady place. 


Stove. 

The climbers alone will make this house gay now. The 
Allamandas, Dipladenias, and Clerodendrons are a host in 
themselves. And then there is the fragrant Stephanotis, 
30 useful at this and other seasons for wedding bouquets. 
It seems a curious anomaly that the same kinds of flowers 
should be used by both bridal and funeral parties ; but 
this Stephanotis is often employed on both occasions. 
Gloxinias may be propagated now from the leaves, either 
by placing the stalk of the leaf asa cutting in the sandy 
compost, or by cutting through the midrib of the leaf, and 
laying it flat on the surface. Seedling Gloxinias from a 
good strain are very effective; but the specialist buys the 
best varieties and sives his own seeds. The plants are 
easily crossed, and they seed very freely with liberal treat- 
ment. Gloxinias are the half-starved objects we see some- 
times in small pots. I have seen Gloxinias a yard in 
diameter, carrying flowers of immense size, with large 
foliage. They were grown in large pots with richer soil 
than is generally used. The pots must be well drained, 
and the turf full of fibre and kept open and porous with 
charcoal and sand. If insects appear in the stove, try the 
vapouriser ; but a genial atmosphere will do much to keep 
down insects at this season. There must, of course, be 
shade, but use as little of it as possible, especially in the 
afternoon, when the sun is on its downward course. If 
the atmosphere is charged with moisture, there need be no 
shading after 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Fires will hardly 
be required during bright weather. We always keep the 
fires ready for lighting on dull days ; but on bright sunny 
days and warm nights fires do more harm than good. As 
goon as the season is far enough advanced for the ther- 
mometer to keep above 60 degs. at night, fires are not 
required, 

Chrysanthemums. 


A good miny people are raising seedling Chrysanthe- 
mums. I see lots of vigorous little plants in 5-inch pots 
a3 I go about, and we are sure so long a3 the fever lasts to 
be inundated with new varieties of more or less merit. IE 
sown early in heat and grown rapidly, seedlings will flower 
the same season. Six-inch pots will belarge enough. . The 
main stem should be run up unstopped, and only one 
flower permitted to remain, When they flower, most of 
the seedlings will be thrown out, but a bed of the best 
should be selected for another season’s trial. Under more 
favourable conditions more attention will probably be 
given to single-flowered varieties. There isno reason why 
they should not become very popular, as sooner or later 
when the big double blooms have become monsters in size 
we shall hark back again, and take the singles or the 
Anemones and Pompons. 


Roses in Pots. 


These which have flowered under glass will now have 
done their best, and should have a resting treatment 
outside, plunged either in ashes or in a bed of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Those who wish to havea large number of Roses 
on their own roots will find cuttings from these indoor 
pot-Roses strike very freely ; even single buds, with a bit of 
wood attached, will quickly form roots. I have rooted 
them in aclose frame in a bed of damp Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
the cuttings being laid ia the fibre till rooted, kept quite 
close and shaded, the foliage being lightly sprayed over to 
keep them firm. Ifthe leaves are permitted to wilt, the 
cuttings will not root. The leaves are the prime factors in 
rapid propagation. 


Window Gardening. 

Have but few plants indoors now, but have them good, 
As soon as the beauty of a plant is past, place itin the open 
air; it will recuperate sooner. I have seen Ferns outside 
under a shady wall do better than in the rooms at this 
season, but flowering subjects want sunshine to make 
growth. 


Outdoor Garden. 
Budding and layering will be in fullswing now. When 
the sap flows freely the bark will work, and the buds go in 


with a fair chance of success even when the operator may 
be inexperienced. Moisture is the motive power, and at 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


been exemplified again this year. 
berries, Strawberries, Red and Black Currants, and, in 
fact, all kinds of fruit where the trees are carrying a crop, 
should be mulched as soon as the character of the season 
can be seen. 
moisture and nourishment generally the fruit must be 
poor, and the trees eaten up by insects. Those cultiva- 


Quince must have plenty of nourishment. 


upon the crops upon baily cultivated land. 
palliative treatment that is likely to be of any use is to 





any timeif the bark is hari and dry, a soaking of water 
will loosen it and make it work ; but the weather is so dry 
up till the time of writing that the chances are when the 
change comes we shall have too much rain. Carnation 
layers must be kept moist if the layers are to root early. 
Seeds of Auriculas and Primulas may be sown a3 soon as 
the new seeds come to hand. These are charming things 
to have in shady places everywhere, with Daffodils and 
Snowdropsin abundance. Both of these should be ordered 
and planted early. Amongst the useful hardy cutting 
plants just now is Inula glandulosa, When market men 
take up a plant for cutting purposes one may be quite 
sure the plant is a success for that purpose. Sow Forget- 
me-nots in the shade. Old plants of scarce kinds may be 
pulled to pieces when the weather changes. It is of no 
use to sow seeds when the ground is so dry without first 
moistening it, and the seed-bed must be shaded with 


something. 


Fruit Garden. 


The value of manure as a mulch in the fruit garden has 
Gooseberries, Rasp- 


When the trees are starved for want of 


tors who wait for Providence to do everything deserve to 


fail. Towards the end of the month remove the foreright 
shoots from Pears and Apples on walls, and thin out the 
young shoots on pyramids and bushes ; but in all cases 


leave the leaders unshortened, as there must be an outlet 
for growth. Apples on the Paradise and Pears on the 
For quick 
returns these stocks are valuable; but the trees must be 
nourished. Get the new ground ready for Strawberries, 


and plant as soon as possible. Early varieties pay best 
where Strawberries are grown for market. In this district 


Noble from a warm border fetched from 2s, to 2s. 61. per 
pound ; but later on other sorts could be bought for that 


price per peck. Clear off old plantations if profit is an 
object. Fruit-tree stocks may be budded now. Pears and 


Apples are often budded now. 


Vegetable Garden. 


The hot, dry weather his already had a bad influence 
The only 


mulch between the rows of the suffering plants with 


manure. This and an occasional soaking of water will 
soon put a better face on things. In the meantime those 
things which it is impossible to mulch must have the sur- 
face loosened by frequent hoeing. Plant late Celery, and 
shade and water till established. A sprinkling of short 


manure along the trenches after planting will keep in the 
moisture. If there is the least fear of the presence of 


Celery-fly, dust a little s.0t over the plants when the 
foliage is damp early in the morning. Sow Endive and 


Brown Cos and All-the-Year-Round Cabbage Lattuce. 


Dust young Turnips with fresh lime, or a mixture of lime 
and goot to drive off the fly, and use the hoe freely. If 
the hoe is used when the ground is dry make as much 


dust as possible to envelop the plants. The fly dislikes this 


kind of treatment. Sow an early kind of French Baan on 
the warm border. It will be possible to protect them with 
tiffany or netting if the autumn frosts come early., Keep 
Asparagus beds free from weeds, and discontinue cutting 


even from vigorous beds now. Liquid-manure will be 
valuable. Sow a large breadth of Turnips for winter use. 
EK. Hoppay. 


THH COMING WHEK’S WORE, 


—_—— 


Hztracts from «@ Garden Diary from July 6th 
to July 13th. 


Made the first sowing of Prickly Spinach, for early 
autumn use. The drills were soaked with water before 
sowing; it is early for sowing the main crop of Winter 
Spinach; but we want it as early as we can get it, and 
though few of the plants may bolt, there will be enough 
remain to make the crop worth having. Sowed Veitch’s 
Red Globe and the Green-topped Turnips for autumn and 
winter use. This will be thinned out rather more than 
eustomary with summer crops. Cut a lot of Herbs for 
drying. They are for the most part at their best for 
drying just as they come into flower. They are tied upin 
small bundles, and hung up in an open shed where the air 
can circulate around them. When dried in the hot sun- 
shine some of the strength is lost. Planted out a lot of 
Rosette Coleworts thickly wherever there isroom. Late 
spring-sown Cabbages will do just as well, and may be 
planted from 9 inches to 12 inches apart. Any of the 
small hearting Savoy Cabbages are in my thinking even 
superior to the Coleworts for filling up spare corners. 
Sutton’s Tom Thumb has a delicious little heart, and may 
be planted thickly anywhere up till the end of August. 
Frost will not hurt these, as they lie close to the ground 
and shelter each other. I am convinced those who plant 
a small piece of ground thickly with this variety will not 
again grow the large coarse kinds for their own table. 
Beets will transplant if watered till established. There is 
an increasing demand for the Beetroot; it is the poor 
man’s salad, and requires no skill’in cooking, Simply 
plain boiled it forms a wholesome condiment, which is 
always available. Still budding Roses and layering Car- 
nations. We have had a grand show of Her Majesty 
White Pink. For cutting purposes the blooms on young 
plants are equal to Carnations. We shall clear off Mrs. 
Sinkins ; there is no comparison between the two. This 
Pink also forces well; not rushed on in strong heat, 
but brought on gently and kept free from green-fly, which 
is likely to be present where too much heat is used. We 
shall have a few hundredsin pot for the spring. They 
will be wintered in cold pits, and introduced into heat 
early in February, so as to have blooms for cutting in 
April. Looked over late Grapes to remove laterals. Wa 
want plenty of foliage, but not the small leaves produced 
by the lateral. The small, soft growths are quite useless 
on fruit-trees of all kinds. Commenced summer pruning 
wall-trees, doing the tops of the trees first to give a little 
impetus to the growth at the bottom. 





TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


A good Broom (Genista xtnensis)—This, 
one of the larger growing Brooms, commences to 
flower, asa rule, about midsummer or a little 
later, and when at its best it is certainly one of 
the most beautiful of outdoor shrubs at that time 
in bloom, Genista «tnensis assumes the character 
of a loose, graceful disposed bush, that will 
reach a height of 10 feet or 12 feet. When young 
the small silky leaves are sparingly produced, 
but as the plant gets old it is totally devoid of 
foliage, the bright green twigs fulfilling the 
part of leaves. Tne graceful habit of this Genista 
adds considerably to its attractiveness. It isa 
native of Southern Europe, from whence it was 
introduced in 1816. Loudon gives the height of 
Genista ctnensis as 2 feet to 4 feet, but this 
opinion must have been formed from plants grow- 
ing under adverse conditions, as where favour- 
ably situated in this country it reaches quite the 
height given above. Another golden-flowered 
kind just opening its showy blossoms is the 
Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum), that will 
often continue to bloom till summer is well 
advanced. The individual blooms are much 
larger and the habit of the plant totally different 
from those of Genista «tnensis, as the Spanish 
Broom is of an upright style of growth, and con- 
sequently is seen to the best advantage when 
springing from a bank of shrubs, or associated 
therewith in such a manner that the natural 
tendency to get bare at the base is not noticeable. 


Hucalyptus citriodorus.—The different 


species of Kucalyptus, or Gum Trees, emit a- 


pleasing aromatic odour, especially when 
bruised or disturbed in any way; but in the 
case of E. citriodorus it is more pronounced 
than in any of the others, and besides that is 
very different from most of them, as_ the 
fragrance of this species is much in the way of 
the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia citridora), 
and, like that plant, is very powerful if the 
leaves are just passed through the hand. They 
are, when the plant is young, thickly covered 
with hairs, and it is then that the perfume is 
strongest, for as the plant gains in stature, the 
leaves change somewhat in shape and become 
much less hairy, while the fragrance is then not 
so pronounced. Seeds of it are usually offered 
by most of our principal seedsmen, and if sown 
in the spring they germinate quickly and soon 
form effective plants. This Eucalyptus is cer- 
tainly more delicate in constitution than many 
of the others, and the leaves often suffer greatly 
from damp during the winter months, while in 
the neighbourhood of London the _ fogs 
experienced at that time of the year will often 
kill the plants outright. —H. 





Two good Carnations.—One of these is 
Pride of Great Britain, the flowers being of a 
bright beautiful yellow, medium in size, and 
very compact. When used with Asparagus 
plumosus for table decoration they. are very 
handsome, Lady Middleton is a very good 
kind, the flowers of a delightful bright pink, 
rather larger and not quite so compact as those 
of the last-mentioned variety. A large clump 
of plants in the garden is effective. I saw these 
shown well at the Richmond Horticultural 
Society’s exhibition recently.—F. 


736.—Treatment of Coleus. — Your 
plants will only want one more shift, and that 
should be into 6-inch pots. A suitable compost 
for them is three parts turfy-loam, and one part 
leaf-soil, with a liberal sprinkling of sand. They 
will not require large supplies of water until 
they have filled the pots with roots again. This 
will take three weeks at least, but a good deal 
depends on the weather. Whenit is very bright 
they will want it once a day, as the time is so 
short before you want the plants for exhibiting ; 
the new soil will furnish all the sustenance thev 
need. Unless the roots of Coleus are very much 
confined they are better without any liquid 
stimulants, as high feeding tends to take the 
brightness out of the colours. You should have 

a thin shade on the glass when the sun is very 

hot, but a permanent shade for Coleus is not. 
desirable, as the plant requires plenty of light 

ae a moderate amount of sun to bring up the 

colours. 


rather small, are regarded with more favour 


than larger ones in which the colours are not 0 | 


well defined.—J. C. C. 


Well-coloured plants, even if they are - 
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_ ROSES, 
TEA, HYBRID PERPETUAL, AND 
OTHER ROSES. 


THE many illustrations we give of the Rese this 
week show how delightfully varied is the ower, 
and indicate, especially in the popular Tea 
class, the finer forms. No flower is more delight- 
ful and precious than the Rose, and each year it 
is a pleasure to see an increasing love for it, not 
only the two principal classes, but the rarer 
species, varieties, and hybrids that are often 
written of, though seldom seen in gardens. We 
shall not pretend on the present occasion to 
enter into every aspect of the Rose—that would 
be impossible in the brief spacé at command— 
but we direct the attention of our readers to 








naise, another scion of the same race, not 
having, however, quite the same_ vigour, 
although in many other ways desirable, and 
resembling the above-mentioned Roses in their 
good qualities, 

Nearly all our best Tea Roses have been 
raised by French rosarians, the most notable of 
these raisers (especially of those Teas which 
are at the present time the most highly valued) 
being MM, Guillot et fils, of Lyons; but 
amongst our own rosarians at home there have 
been many good varieties raised, notably Cleo- 
patra and Princess of Wales by the late H. 
Bennett; Ethel Brownlow, by Messrs. Dick- 
son, of Newtownards; President by Paul and 
Son ; Sappho and others by Mr. W. Paul, of 
Waltham Cross. Even allowing for these Teas 
and a few others raised by English growers, 
the greater majority by far have been raised by 
French houses. MM. Guillot are in the front 
rank of Continental rosarians by their produc- 
tions, and especially by having sent out such 
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the best Teas and Noisettes for all uses, includ- 
ing exhibition, is not a very long one, and 
after those already named we come to Anna 
Olivier, Mme. Hoste, Mme, de Watteville, Mme. 
Cusin, Ethel Brownlow, Marie Van Houtte, 
Princess of Wales, Sunset, Souvenir de Paul 
Neyron, Mme. Bravy, Francisca Kriiger, Mme. 
Lambard, Ernest Metz, Cleopatra, Jean Ducher, 
Caroline Kuster. Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Berard, 
Princess Beatrice, Niphetos, and Souvenir de 
S. A, Prince. Homére, Celine Forestier, Mme. 
Falcot, Luciole, and ?Idéal are very lovely and 
sweet ; and certain others are also beautiful as 
garden Roses, such as Fortune’s Yellow, Ma 
Capucine, an exquisite flower of Nasturtium 
colour, lovely in the bud state, but very tran- 
scient, as it has no substance whatever, and 
Chedane Guinoisseau, which is also a desirable 
flower in the bud, but nearly as fleeting as Capu- 
cine after it opens. Sweet scent is with many 
the first point ina Rose. Possibly no individual 
Tea or Noisette, except probably Maréchal Niel, 





the illustrations and the remarks on the great 
classes which we now give. 


Tra Roses, 


Tea Roses are in nearly all respects the most 
beautiful of their species ; they possess every 
desirable quality which we look for in a good 
Rose, having invariably lovely tints, and in 
most cases scent and form. The Tea Rose fre- 
quently appears in the spring unable for a time 
to recover the severe trials of the winter, and 
the wood is found to be dead almost to the very 
junction of the stock with the Rose-bud, yet it 
is wonderful how often even from this little 
remaining atom of life a strong bud breaks and 
Bre into a fine shoot, subsequently forming a 

rge head. For this reason it is well to warn 
the inexperienced not to be too precipitate in 
taking up as dead Tea Roses those which look 
hepeless in the months of April and May. The 
ea Roses which are the strongest in vitality 
are those which have been obtained by crossing 
others with the Gloire de Dijon stock, such as 
Mme. Berard and Bouquet d’Or, Belle Lyon- 








Tea Rose Catherine Mermet, 


Roses as Comtesse de Nadaillac, Catherine 
Mermet, Ernest Metz, Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. 
Bravy, Mme. Cusin, Mme. de Watteville, Mme. 
Falcot, Mme. Hoste, and other Roses of the 
most desirable class, and, with the exception of 
Mme. Falcot, of the best exhibition form, 
Next to the firm of Guillot et fils is Ducher, to 
whom we are indebted for that grand Rose 
Innocenté Pirola, and also such beautiful varie- 
ties as Jean Ducher, Marie Van Houtte, Anna 
Olivier, Bouquet d’Or, Réve d’Or, and William 
Allan Richardson. The grandest Yellow Rose 
of the day—Maréchal Niel—was raised in 1864 
by a grower not now much remembered—viz., 
M. Pradel ; but his name should be immortalised 
by that great production alone. Most people 
have their favourite Tea and Noisette Roses. 

A high place for distinctness of colour and 
sweetness must be given to Maréchal Niel, 
the Roses usually held in the highest estimation 
with the Maréchal being Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
Catherine Mermet, Souvenir d’Elise, Innocenté 
Pirola, Edith Gifford, and The Bride, all Roses 
of the highest exhibition standard. A list of 





is as sweetly scented as some Hybrid Perpetuals, 
notably La France, Augustine Guinosseau, Mme. 
Gabriel Luizet, and Viscountess Folkestone ; 
but, doubtless, many readers have noticed the 
delightful fragrance from bloom-covered trees 
of Mme. de Watteville or Mme. Cusin, the for- 
mer especially being easily recognised at some 
distance by its sweet-smelling flowers. The 
varieties Luciole, Devoniensis, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, and the Dijon Roses are also re- 
markable for this most desirable quality in a 
Rose. It is now generally conceded that the 
BRIER sTocK is the best for Tea Roses, and 
the best soil is that where the red sandstone 
abounds ; they seem then to grow in rampant 
form. But good Tea Roses can be grown on 
any well-prepared loamy ground. ‘The trees 
should be protected in winter-time, especially 
after recent planting, either by Bracken in the 
branches of standards, or in the case of dwarf 
trees by earthing up, as in Potato growing. 
The protection should be left on till after the 
cold March winds be past. They should be 
pruned late in April, and quite as hard as 
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Hybrid Perpetuals. Tea Roses usually require 
more central thinning out of weak wood 
than the H.P.’s, and to obtain Roses of high 
quality, disbudding must be well attended to. 
In planting Teas, the first consideration is to 
give them the sunniest aspect possible, and also 
plant where water will not lie stagnant ; there- 
fore the plan of planting on two sides of sloping 
beds is a good one to adopt. 

Some of our best Teas of former days seem to 
have almost died out. Especially would one 
note Devoniensis and Cloth of Gold, which are 
hardly ever seen in gardens, not to speak of 
exhibitions. It is a pity that Teas are not more 
generally cultivated. In most cases, amateurs, 
although usually expressing the greatest ad- 
miration for them and Noisettes, seem to be 
afraid of growing anything but H.P.’s to any 
extent, the reason being the somewhat natural 
fear of what the frosts may do for them. They 
are often, however, more hardy than H.P.’s. 


Tur Hyprip TEAS 


Being now recognised as a distinct class by 
the National Rose Society, and a descriptive list 
of them given in the official catalogue, a few 
comments upon this section may be welcome. In 
the first place we will define what is styled a 
Hybrid Tea. It is the result of a cross between 
a Tea-scented and a Hybrid Perpetual Rose. 
This section has been much increased of late, 
and the late Mr. Henry Bennett perhaps devoted 
more attention to this branch than to any other. 
He raised Her Majesty, Lady Henry Grosvenor, 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Viscountess Folkestone, 
and Grace Darling among others. All of these 
are first-class. Her Majesty is still classed as a 
Hybrid Perpetual, but this seems to me to be 
wrong, as it was the result of a cross between 


’ Mabel Morrison and Canari; therefore it is 


equally as much a Hybrid Tea as Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, a cross between Devoniensis and 
Victor Verdier. The foliage of Her Majesty 
has much of the high colouring found among the 
Teas. La France and its many sports and seed- 
lings also come under this heading, while not 
the least valuable variety is Captain Christy, a 
cross between Victor Verdier and Safrano. 

In the National Rose Society’s Catalogue of 
1884 we do not find many Hybrid Teas, and 
these were incorporated with the larger class of 
Hybrid Perpetuals. The more recent catalogues 
contain no less than twenty varieties, exactly 
half of which are considered fit for exhibition. 
With one or two exceptions the chief character- 
istics of this class are its freedom in flowering 
and midway position held by it between'the two 
great classes. So closely do some of them re- 
semble one or the other that it is difficult to 
decide to which they belong. Old varieties like 
La France, whose pedigree is lost, are placed 
with the Hybrid Teas because its Ages and 
habit point to the iafusion of much Tea or China 
blood in its constitution. The shorter-growing 
varieties are grand when grown as pot plants, 
and all will do much better when cultivated 
upon the seedling or cutting Brier than upon 
the Manetti. Although the class is small at 
present it contains both short and tall growers. 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam and Kaiserin Friedrich 
may well represent the two extremes. 


Hyerip PerretuaL Roszs. 


This is the largest section of our Roses, and to 
many the most desirable, their colours being the 
brightest, and in most cases they are delightfully 
scented. Most Hybrid Perpetuals are quite 
frost-proof ; they also grow well, and are usually 
best as dwarf plants. The Tea class is, how- 
ever, the most exquisite of all. 

The Hybrid Perpetual Roses as we now have 
them are the result of much crossing, hybridis- 
ing, sporting, and other developments and 
methods of raising Roses, and originated in the 
first instance from the crossing of the China with 
Bourbon Roses. The general name ‘ Perpetual” 
to all of this class is a misnomer, a8 many are 
not at all perpetual ; but some varieties, more 
especially some of our oldest Roses, keep 
on blooming up to the month of November. 
Amongst the old H.P. kinds one may instance 
especially La France and Charles Lefebvre, and 
amongst newer varieties, Viscountess Folke- 
stone and Victor Hugo as true perpetuals ; 
whereas Mrs. John Laing, Margaret Dickson, 
Gabriel Luizet, General Jacqueminot, and many 


other H.P.’s do not usually bloom after the 


month of August—at all events, it is quite the 






exception when they do so. There is one advan- 
tage which H.P. Roses possess over their more 
aristocratic relatives the Teas, and that is they 
appear to have no marked preference for locality 
or position. Give them a fair start by good 
planting, and they will do equally well on heavy 
or light land, in warm or cold positions, on the 
side of a hillor ona dead level. Naturally they 
will bloom earlier when they have every advan- 
tage, and they will be heavier in petal off heavy 
land, but, taking them all round, H.P.’s will do 
well in almost all localities and situations where 
the air is pure and where they have been 
properly planted. This is not an essay on the 
best modes of planting, but it is a most impor- 
tant point to be observed in Rose culture, as if 
you do not start a Rose properly, how can you 
expect it to grow away freely ? 

There is still great divergence of opinion as 
to what is the best stock on which to grow 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, although it is usually 
aliowed that Teas grow best on the Brier. The 
Brier, however, is the best of all the stocks. 
Some consider that maidens on Briers develop 
their first blooms too late in the season, and 
therefore those rosarians who use this stock are 
handicapped when they grow maidens exten- 
sively for exhibition. 

Now, which are the best Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses to grow? That is a question which might 
lead to controversy, a3 our Rose lists alter 
annually. Hach year @ few (very few) good, 
apparently new, Hybrid Perpetuals are brought 
out. Some last in favour a year or two, some 
even longer, but the great majority are relegated 
to the dust heap or given to friends who grow 
Roses in a casual sort of way. Fow Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses have been brought out of recent 
years which can be said to equal and none to 
excel our oldest favourites. No doubt many 
good ones have been produced, notably Mrs. 
John Laing, Captain Hayward, Marquis of 


Downshire, Marquis of Londonderry, Gustave 


Piganeau, Jeannie Dickson, Sir Rowland Hill, 
Viscountess Folkestone (best of all), Her 
Majesty, Margaret Dickson, most of which will 
permanently hold their positions, but are they 
better or more reliable, or will they supplant 
as exhibition varieties A. K. Williams, Baroness 
Rothschild, Charles Lefebvre, La France, Marie 
Baumann, Comte de Raimbaud, Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, Alfred Colomb, Dupuy Jamain, and 
General Jacqueminot 2Certainly not! But there 
is a marked peculiarity in regard to the new 
Roses brought out; weseldom see a really first- 
class new dark and distinct Red Rose. There 
are too many new Hybrid Perpetuals of various 
shades of light and dark pink, and too much 
alike, such as J eannie Dickson and Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, but if we want new Roses rapidly intro- 
duced, we do not want them of these uncertain 
lighter colours, but of decided shades of red, as 
the brilliant scarlet of Duke of Teck, or Cheshunt 
Scarlet, or such whites as Margaret Dickson. 
We already have too many Pink Hybrid 
Perpetuals similar in shade and shape, and 
between which at times even experts can hardly 
discriminate. 

Another quality which of late years has not 
been considered a sine quad non in producing 
new Hybrid Perpetual Roses is that of scent. 
Surely of all qualities the Rose should not be 
scentiess? It is the crowning point in a good 
Rose, and the greatest defect of two such good 
Hybrid Perpetuals as Baroness Rothschild and 
Her Majesty. Whowould prefer either of these 
even in their greatest glory to a really good La 
France or a Mme. Gabriel Luizet, sweetest of 
all Hybrid Perpetuals ? Almost without 
exception the dark red Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
are sweet-scented, the want thereof being con- 
fined principally to some of the pink varieties, 
to Merveille de Lyon, Susanne Rodocanachi, and 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

We have mentioned that Hybrid Perpetuals 
can be well grown as dwarf plants—in fact, 
most rosarians who grow for exhibition have 
practically discarded. standard Hybrid Per- 
petuals, but there are many varieties which do 
equally well on standard Briers; for instance, 
La France, Victor Hugo, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, 
A. K. Williams, Marie Baumann, Her Majesty, 
Charles Lefebvre, Meryeille de Lyon, Le Havre, 
the beautiful Mrs. John Laing, and several 
others. Some short time ago it became 


the fashion to condemn standards, but there is a 
tendency to revert to them ; and although the 
advantage to the flowers is not as great in 











Hybrid Perpetuals as in Teas, yet there are times 
and places, such as closely fenced-in gardens, 
where dwarf plants will not succeed as well as 
standards. ‘The one point to avoid is the plan 
of planting them in single trees at long distances 
apart on the borders of walks, as they look stiff 
in that way. If, however, they be grown in 
large beds with dwarfs amongst them, the 
inelegant appearance of the standard stocks is 
hidden by the growth of the dwarfs, and when 
they bloom the combination is effective. 


Roszr Giorre DE Dison AND ITS RAISER. 


The Gloire de Dijon is unquestionably the 
most popular of all garden Roses, Until Henri 
Jacotot delighted the Rose growing world with 
Gloire de Dijon, there was no hardy climbing 
Rose of anything approaching yellow in colour. 
That a chance seedling should suddenly supply 
this want in every particular ought by itself to 
be sufficient inducement to all Rose growers to 
sow the contents of every Rose hep that they 
can lay their hands on; for the fact unfortu- 
nately remains that the pedigree of Gloire de 
Dijon was not preserved, and its parentage con- 
sequently is not certainly known. The appear- 
ance of the plant, however, can hardly fail to 
give an impression of a strong Bourbon 
influence, and the late Mr. H. B. Ellwanger, of 
New York, expressed his opinion that the 
variety was raised from seed of a Tea that had 
been fertilised by some Bourbon Rose. From 
recent correspondence with Mons, F. Jamin, it 
appears probable that one of the parents of 
Gloire de Dijon was the Bourbon Madame 
Desprez, but no one seems to have any very 
definite idea as to wat the Tea-scented parent 
may have been. 


Be its origin what ib may, however, Gloire de . 


Dijon remains the delight of Rose growers in 
every part of the world where Roses can be 


grown, and its raiser, the late H. Jacotot, will 
be thought of by all grateful rosarians as 


having been a benefactor of his race. “Au 
ingenious writer in a foreign contemporary 
has lately been endeavouring to show that no 
Rose can be of real value, or a true credit to 
its raiser, unless both its parents are known ; 
but as long as a variety has qualities that com- 
mend it to every lover of Roses, the raiser’s 
name will be cherished, and certainly the name 
of Jacotot, rosarians will not willingly let die. 
As for the qualities of J acotot’s great Rose, it 





seems absurd to attempt to say anything fresh on 


about a Rose that is already classical, and it 


will be impossible to do better, in concluding — 


this brief reference to the raiser of the most 
popular Rose the world has ever known, than 
to quote the description of the greatest classic 
of Rose literature, the Dean of Rochester, the 
Very Rev. Reynolds Hole, who says of Gloire 
de Dijon :— 

“Tts flowers are the earliest and, latest ; it 
has symmetry, size, endurance, colour (five tints 
are given to it in the Rose catalogues—buff, 
yellow, orange, fawn, salmon, and it has them 
all), and perfume. It is what cricketers call 
an *‘all-rounder,” good in every point for wall, 
arcade, pillar, standard, dwarf, en masse, or as 
a single tree. It is easy to cultivate out-of- 
doors and in. It forces admirably, and you 
may have it almost in its summer beauty when 
Christmas snows are on the ground. With 


half-a-dozen pots of it carefully treated, and 
half-a-dozen trees in your garden, you may . 


enjoy it all the year round, and if ever, for 
some heinous crime, I were miserably sentenced 
for the rest of my life to possess but a single 
Rose-tree, I should desire to be supplied, on 
leaving the dock, with a strong plant of Gloire 
de Dijon.” 

Jacotot was a nurseryman in the town of 
Dijon, in Burgundy, and died there not many 
years ago. 


OrneR BRavriruL GARDEN Roses. 
There are a great many beautiful Roses that, 


now a general interest has been awakened in_ 
them, we may expect to see more freely planted, 
Among them are vigorous climbers, which, - 
allowed to have their own way and a branched — 
tree to support them, will climb to a great. 


height ; others, sturdy and bushy, are suitable 


for planting in bold groups and masses, and a 
few so choice and charming as to merit special 
care, They enjoya perfect immunity from the — 


pests that infest the double Roses, and, above 
all things, when single Roses are present in the 
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_ keep their colour whilst the 
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garden a Roseless June will not happen even in 
the worst of seasons. When Dog Rose and 
Sweet Brier hang in sweet profusion from the 
hedges in early June our gardens might be, and 
should be, a reflex of the wayside beauty, and 
lovelier by far, for the single Roses of many 
lands are at our disposal. Besides these a few— 
too few—kinds have been raised The new 
bright-coloured Paul’s Carmine will fill a void 
and be welcomed by many. These free wild 
growers are kinds to plant and enjoy for 
ever after with little care or attention, and 
as the old idea of a Rose garden dies away, 
what a series of delightful pictures may be 
formed instead by merely planting these lovely 
Roses where they can ramble free and far over 
trees about the garden grounds, or cover some 
of the ugly fencing so visible nearly every where. 
Among the many single Roses that are in culti- 
vation, one of the best is 

Tur orp Musk Ross, supposed to have been 
introduced nearly 300 years ago, and _ the 
beautiful Rosa moschata nivea is possibly of 
garden origin. It has a vigorous climbing habit, 


is very hardy, and certainly not fastidious. The | 


lants send up strong shoots like Willow wands. 
n profusion of bloom it is marvellous, the 
flowers coming in great flat 
clusters of thirty or more, 
and it is not uncommon to 
see from nine to twelve 
fully open at one time. The 
flowers individually are 
very large, opening wide 
and flat. They are chiefly 
white, but have exquisite 
suffasions of pink towards 
the edges of the petals and 
a cushion of rich yellow 
anthers in the centre, which 


flower lasts. The leaves 
have seven leaflets, are of a 


grey-green colour, and 
when young distinctly 
scented. The wood is 


chiefly smooth, but small 
spines are numerous to- 
wards the tips of the shoots. 
For cutting it is delightful, 
as the clusters have long 
stems, and in the house 
every bud opens. in due 
course. The buds are of a 
lovely pink colour before 
they open. 

R. Brunonis is another 
variety of the Musk Rose, 
showing strong affinities to 
the preceding kind, but 
with distinct merits of its 
own. It is almost worth 
growing for the sake of its 
beautiful foliage alone. It 
is perhaps a little tender, 
but being possessed of ex- 
traordinary vigour, any in- 
jury that happens from 
winter frosts is quickly 
effaced. Like the previous 
kind, July is its month of blooming, the flowers 
in clusters, pure white, with a golden centre. 
Alone it is capable of covering a tolerable-sized 
building, and it must have plenty of latitude. 
Better still is to let it ramble over trees or 
shrubs. 

Pauw’s Srxate Wuire is another vigorous 
Rose of garden origin, quite distinct, very ram- 
pant, thoroughly ‘hardy, and has large, deep- 
green leaves. The flowers, too, come in large 
clusters, are sweetly scented, the buds of a 


_ tender pink colour, but the flowers do not open 
- out like those of the Musk Rose, and the anthers 


turn black. It is nevertheless a nice single 
Rose if placed apart from the others, and it has 
one merit which they lack, a tendency to suc- 
cessional bloom. The vigorous shoots which 
grow up at the time of the first blooming usually 
produce a great cluster of flowers at the top 
when they have completed their growth. Paul’s 
Single Crimson is not a counterpart of the pre- 
ceding kind, being only of moderate growth. 
Tue Bramete Rose (R. Polyantha), is 
another rampant climber, which will quickly 
climb a tree, cover a building, or, away from 
any support, spread into an enormous bush, 
covering a lot of ground. It produces long, 
spineless shoots, profusely clothed with light, 





glossy green leaves. It has only one season 
of bloom, and that early in June; it literally 
hides whatever it happens to grow over 
in a wonderful mass of flowers. The 
flowers are tiny individually, but they are 
crowded densely in a pyramidal truss, and 
produce a showy effect for a fortnight or 
three weeks, It has a delicious and powerful 
scent. The variety called grandiflora is a great 
advance. It has ali the vigour and profuse 
blooming of the type, and flowers which show 
an unmistakable advance in size, for whereas 
those of the type are not larger than a half- 
penny, the variety grandiflora has flowers as 
large as a half-crown, They cluster in an 
immense truss, are pure white, and sweetly 
scented. 

Tus Japan Rose (R. rugosa) is one of the 
most popular kinds, and more commonly met 
with than any other, A strong grower is any 
soil and under all conditions, it is quite one of 
the best, and a single Rose for all to grow. It 
makes a magnificent bush when isolated, but 
large gardens should have great groups of it, 
and in leaf, flower, and fruit it is alike 
most beautiful. It is a long and persistent 
bloomer, and reaches the zenith of its beauty 


Tea RoseiEdith Gifford. 


when the secondary flowers come among and 
in contact with the glowing orange and red 
fruits that have succeeded the first flowers. 
Then a second crop of ripe fruit appears late in 
autumn, when the leaves turn a rich yellow, 
presenting the Rose in another pretty aspect. 
It makes a capital hedge, and where ornamental 
dividing lines are wanted, it is one of the first 
and best for the purpose. There are purple, 
pink, and white forms, this last being specially 
pure and lovely, and quite the best single white 
Rose of the non-climbers. We lately saw ina 
London garden huge bushes of the type and the 
white variety one mass of bloom and fruit. 

R. ACICULARIS is a splendid species, which 
when leafless might easily be mistaken for the 
Japan Rose, it is so fearfully armed with a 
multitude of the sharpest, finest, needle-pointed 
spines, and it has the same stout, vigorous, 
bushy habit of growth as rugosa. In leaf, 
flower, and fruit it is quite different, and 


is a bright and beautiful kind, early, lasting, 
and long blooming. It is always one of the 
first to open, and its leaves are smaller 
than those of rugosa, and there are four pairs 
besides the terminal leaflet. The flower is large 
and of aclear bright red colour, with a sweet 


scent. It also has a showy fruit, which differs 
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greatly from that of the Japan Rose, for, 
instead of being flattened and smooth, it is long 
and Pear-shaped, of a bright red colour, with 
its apex covered with spiny bristles, It is a 
native of Siberia, as hardy as any kind known, 
but decidedly uncommon in gardens or 
nurseries. 

R. rpicA (China or Monthly Rose).—This 
species appeals to all who love Roses, as 
the type and parent of the best races in 
cultivation. In it we see those excellent 
qualities, sweetness and continuous bloom, that 
have been kept through numerous generations, 
and contribute so much to the delight and charm 
of the Tea and Monthly Roses of the present 
day. Of this species there are two or three 
forms in cultivation, and all worth growing. 
Like the Tea Roses, this species is ever growing 
and blooming from early summer till late 
autumn. 

R. tuctpA.—This also is one of the best 
species, and in a bold mass bright and beau- 
tiful the whole year through. Its leaves are of 
a shining, smooth, glossy green colour, and a 
great merit of the kind is that just when our 
native and other early single Roses are passing 
away this bursts out into bloom. It commences 
in July and goes on for 
several weeks. Its flowers 
are very large, opening wide 
and flat, in colour a delight- 
ful shade of clear rosy-pink 
and very sweet scented. 
They are produced in clus- 
ters of from five to eight, 
but succeed one another, so 
that there is not usually 
more than one flower open 
at a time in the cluster. 
Thé flowers are followed by 
heps that grow about as 
large as a Hazel-nut, be- 
come of a deep red colour, 
and make a bright display 
together with the fading 
leaves, which assume bril- 
liant autumn tints. The 
heps hang all the winter, 
the leafless wood becomes 
as red as sealing-wax, and 
through the dullest and 
darkest days of the yeara 
mass of this Rose is a cheer- 
ful feature of bright colour. 
A few plants soon spread 
into a thick mass about 
4 feet high, as it runs freely 
underground. So easily in- 
creased by its own suckers, 
it offers every inducement 
to free planting. 

R. RUBRIFOLIA should be 
given a place for its lovely 
tinted leaves and shoots. 
It has a rambling or climb- 
ing habit, but even without 
support grows into a large 
self-supporting bush. By 
itself, too, it shows better 
its distinctive charm of 
colour. The flowers are red and small, the 
fruits purplish-red with soft flesh. Its chief 
charm, however, is in the colour of shoots and 
leaves. The young, strong shoots are purple- 
red, overlaid with a pale grey bloom, whilst the 
leaves are of a peculiar glaucous colour, brightly 
tinged with red. 

THE ALPINE Rose (R. alpina) is really more 
worthy of a place than the varieties of which it 
is the parent—the Boursaults. It grows to a 
great size, producing long, strong, thornless 
shoots. It does not make such a colour display 
as most kinds, but is welcome for its earliness, 
and a bowl of its rosy-red flowers is pretty in 
the house in May. 

THE YELLOW AND CoprrrR AUSTRIAN BRIERS, 
forms of R. lutea, are indispensable to all who 
love single Roses, they being distinct in colour 
and habit of growth. Although Rosa lutea has 
been in cultivation in this country nearly 300 
years, these two bright and charming kinds are 
quite rare in gardens, and yet they win the ad- 
miration of all who see them. They are both 
moderate growers, but on a sunny bank or in a 
warm corner with light soil to grow in, and un- 
pruned, they do well, and in the earliest days of 
Roses appear in all their attractiveness, one 
with light, clear yellow flowers, the other per- 
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Japan Rose (Rosa rugosa). 
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fectly unique in glowing colour, yellow exter- 
nally, but inside a brilliant orange-red. 

THe Burnet Rose (R. spinosissima), although 
native, is not a kind to be lightly regarded, as 
it will grow and flourish where many Roses fail 
in the lightest and hottest of soils. The type, 
with its pure white flowers, is much to be pre- 
ferred to the dreary tinted double forms of it 
that have been raised, and there are few sweeter 
Roses than this. 

R, BERBERIFOLIA HaRrpyI is charming. Its 
flowers are like those of a Cistus, rich yellow in 
colour, with a crimson blotch at the base of 
each petal. The type is a Persian species, and 
no doubt a lover of great heat and bright sun. 

Hesr’s Lip is a garden form, but a pretty 
single Rose with a stout, bushy habit of growth, 
producing large, lovely, creamy-white blossoms 
that have a distinct Picotee edge of red around 
the petals. 

Add to all the above our native wild Roses, 
of which there are many pretty forms, what a 
number of good things are waiting to be planted, 
and what an oppor- 
tunity they offer 





The Bride and its sport, Grace Darling, are as 
reliable as any of the Teas ; and, what is more, 
the longer they have been established in the soil 
the better they behave, Grace Darling being 
especially very beautiful. The blooms on my 
plants of The Bride have been so large and full 
that they have hung down their heads, which is 
a feature in their behaviour I do not admire, 
and which I have not seen before. Some un- 


pruned plants of Homére have given scores of 
‘beautiful buds, which are always welcome. 


Viscountess Folkestone, as one would expect, 
has been delightful. 

Whatever may be the opinion of other culti- 
vators in regard to the 

Protxction TO TEA Rosks during the winter, 


| 
| 


I am more than ever inclined, after the experi- | 


ence of last season, to insist upon its necessity, 
so far, at least, as protecting the stems with a 
cone of coal-ashes 6 inches to 9 inches high. 
With regard to the behaviour of some of the 
H. P. varieties, the present season has been a 
singular one. It has brought out in strong 





from this pest and green-fly as well. He dusts 
the affected parts with Tobacco-powder, but 
does not allow the plants to get badly infested 
with either insects or mildew before he applies 
the remedy. On the first appearance of either 
the powder is applied. Thisis the fourth season 
I have seen his splendid collection, and I have 
never seen a trace of injury on them by any kind 
of insect or mildew. The Roses are also well 
manured every year, and the buds thinned and 


| otherwise well attended to. The result is that 
| he gets every season Roses that are remarkable 


for their large size, and full of stout petals, with 
a depth of colour not to be found on plants that 
receive less attention. 

J. C. CLARKE, J'aunton. 


BUDDING ROSES. 
Wirun the end of June and a forward season we 
need see to the budding of some Rose stocks a 
little sooner than usual. Many of our hedge 
Briers that were put out to form standards of 


be fit to work now, 








those who wish to 
create new and 
original features in 
their gardens. A 
garden of wild 
Roses will not 
want that constant 
care, attention,and 
battling against 
pests and maladies 
that assail and 
aflict the high- 
bred double garden 
Roses. 


ROSES IN 1895. 


Wuat promised in 
April to be a late 
season for Roses 
has proved’ as 
early, if notearlier, 
than any during A 
the past ten years. 
The high tempera- oO 
ture that has pre- 
vailed since the 
early part of May 
of course explains 
why this is so. I 
do not know that 
we need grumble 
as few insects or 
mildew have in- 
jured them. There 
are, however, few 
blooms compared ie 
to other years; 
but here in Somer- 
set we are accus- 
tomed to see a 
great wealth of 
lowers. Itis not, 
however, difticult = 
to trace the cause 
of the decrease ia 
the number of 
flowers, for the 
plants were in 
many cases so seriously injured by the frost of 
last winter that it is surprising to find how the 
Hybrid Perpetuals especially have recovered. 
The Teas, as might be expected, have recovered 
more slowly, but the strongest plants have 
produced some magnificent blooms, especially 
such sorts as The Bride, Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Kuster, Anna Olivier, and Safrano. In 
no previous years have I seen blooms to 
surpass those of this year for size and depth of 
colour. The strong sunshine has not affected 
them in the latter respect so much as in more 
ee weather in other seasons. Some of 
the 

TEAS were seriously injured by the frost, as 
the plants are at present in a feeble condition, 
the weakest being Mme. Charles, Catherine 
Mermet, Luciola, Perle des Jardins, and Mme. 
de Watteville. I have forgotten to place 
Waban in this list. It was terribly crippled by 
the cold, yet I am glad to have even a weak 
plant of it alive, as the colour (salmon-red) is 
quite a change in this section of Rose. It is, 
however, evident that it is a rather tender sort. 








H.P. Rose Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi. 








contrast the value of some of our oldest Roses 
over those of more recent introduction. Boule 
de Neige has been very fine both in form and 
colour on young and old plants alike, while in 
seasons when there is less sunshine and a greater 
rainfall many of the flowers come with a green 
centre. The same remarks apply to Victor 
Verdier, Lady Emily Steward, and to the new 
Bourbon variety, Mrs. Paul. 

Of other Roses of different shades of red none 
has been been more conspicuous in colour than 
Geant de Batailles. This old favourite produces 
large clusters of crimson-shaded flowers, and 
without a trace of mildew on the foliage. As a 
plant for a low wallin a warm position very few 
Roses flower earlier. As a White Rose fora 
verandah in a warm position Gloire Eyonnaise 
has been again this year in fine condition, the 
flowers being exceptionally large and_ full. 
The dry weather, which has now extended over 
several weeks, will promote doubtless an attack 
of mildew unless a change occurs soon, and I 
should like to mention how Admiral Johnson, of 
Hain’s-hill, Taunton, keeps his collection free 





From a photograph by Messrs. Byrne and Co., Richmond, Surrey. 


and we always want 
to catch these as 
they come into a 
sufliciently forward 
condition. None of 
the dwarf stocks 
cease to lift so soon 
as these, and we 
cannot often get a 
lot of shoulders or 
side branches in the 
proper condition at 
the same time. I 
like to decide how 
many of any one 
kind shall be 
worked, and then 
to bud the most 
suitable shoulders 
as opportunity ard 
beds permit. We 
may have a small 
shoot of some 
choice favourite or 
a new variety, and 
can get no more for 
a short time. But 
by laying out the 
stocks as suggested 
it is easy to use the 
few buds upon the 
most forward 
shoots, filling in 
the remainder ata 
later date, and 
when we have more 
buds. Another good 
plan with a few 
stocks of this de- 
scription is to select 
those with two good 
shoulders and work 
it at once, placing 
a label to each 
plant. If my pre- 
vious hints about 
thinning out these 
side-growths have 
been followed we 
shall not only he able to get among the Briers 
with more comfort, but the shoulders stouter 
and easier to bud. By-the-way, if you have 
a stock that does not lift easily, and yet is 
quite forward enough, give it a good watering a 
day or so previous to trying again. We must 
have the bark lift readily and without forcing, 
or the wood beneath is not in a fit condition for 
the Rose-bud to takea firm footing. Weshould 
have the Rose-shoot thatthe bud is taken from 
and the shoot of our stock as nearly as possible 
in the same condition ; but we will get a little 
closer into the operation itself. 

Buppine Rosss is one of the most interesting 
phases of Rose culture, and it is always an addi- 


various heights will 





tional charm and pleasure to cut good blooms’ 


from those we have worked ourselves. The 
selection of and planting stocks I have dealt 
with in previous notes, so that we now only 
need to bud them successfully. We cannot get 
better buds than those from below a bloom that 
is expanded, as these are generally partly 
ripened or matured. When too young or too 
far advanced the wood tears away with the seat 
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of our Rose-bud, and without this important 
part sound and perfect there is very little chance 
of a successful take. If you will try a few 
shoots or buds in different conditions you will 
soon see how obviously necessary it is that the 
bud should be in oneparticular stage. A hollowis 
left below the eye, instead of a fully-developed 
seat or root. A good general guide to the fitness 
of buds and stocks is when the thorns will snap 
off brittle and easy. If tough, then the sap is 
seldom active enough to allow of our removing 
the Rose-bud, or lifting the bark of the stock 
with sufticient freedom to do the job clean and 
without injury by bruising. 


PREPARING THE BUD. 


This is simple in operation, but not so in pen 
description. Insert a sharp knife about an 
inch above the bud or eye, after having cut 
off the leaf to within half an inch of the 
bud, Do not cut too deeply into the shoot, 
but just sufficiently to be able to scoop 
out the bud with a small portion of wood 
attached. When the knife has passed below 
the bud, and is brought out again about 
4 inch the other side, we shall have a piece of 
Rose somewhat after 
a small boat. But I 
do not care to bring 
the knife out so 
abruptly as this. Al- 
most bring it out, and 
then tear offa lengthy 
strip of the lower bark 
with it. This makes 
it much easier to get 
the small portion of 
Rose wood away from 
the seat of our bud. 
Bend back the bark 
and then seize the end 
of wood with the point 
of your knife and 
thumb of the same 
hand holding it. A 
gentle but deeded 
snatch will generally 
remove all of the 
wood. It will do so 
if the shoot you are 
taking the bud from 
is in the best: con- 
dition. If it does not, 
then try again from 
the other or upper end 
of the bud and in the 
same way. What we 
want is the bark sur- 
rounding the bud, and 
a firm, uninjured seat 
to the latter. None 
of the Rose wood 
should remain. Now 
cut off the bark which 
was torn off with the 
lower part of the bud, 
so as to leave about 
4 inch or a trifle less, 
and our Rose bud is 
ready for the stock. 


PREPARATION OF THE STOCK. 


Make an incision in the bark of the stock 
about 2 inches long, not more. Be careful to 
only cut through the bark, and not injure the 
young wood beneath this. Start the cut as 
nearly as possible to the main stem of a standard 
Brier, or as close as you can upon the roots of 
all dwarf stocks, no matter whether Brier, 
Manetti, De la Grifferaie, or Polyantha. A slight 
cross cut at the upper end of that made length- 
wise with the shoot or stock is a help to some 
in inserting the bud. . It allows of the bark 
being lifted more easily and a little higher. 
If you are using a proper budding knife, 
and there is no good reason why youshould not, 
for they are not expensive, and a small one isa 
capital pocket-knife for general purposes. The 
bark will be lifted with the blade like ivory 
handle. Run this down the cut, just sufficient 
to be sure the point of your knife penetrated the 
bark, and then by gently prising on one side lift 
up or loosen the bark to right and left sufficiently 
to allow of your slipping the prepared bud below. 
Work the bud down to the bottom of the cut, 
and then tie it in firmly. Raffia is the best 
material because it naturally rots about the time 
the buds need loosening. If you use a less 


A bowl of pink and white Moss Roses. 


perishable tie, you must go over the plants and 
loosen it in about 3 weeks’ time should the stock 
still be growing and swelling freely. Be sure to 
tie firmly around the bud itself, both below and 
above, but avoid constriction. 

One warning. Do not bud upon the branches 
or side growths of any dwarfs. These should 
always be worked as closely upon the crown of 
the roots, and consequently upon the bottoms 


of the main stems, web A possibly can. If not, 
you will get no end of suckers, and very 
disappointing and indifferent Roses. Bad 


budding of dwarf stocks has been the sole cause 
of the outcry for Roses upon their own roots ; 
but not one grower in a hundred will deny that a 
properly worked dwarf stock imparts wonderful 
vigour and strength to any Rose. The roots of 
the stock act as a greater support just the same 
as with many of our fruit trees, and it is far 
more a matter of proper working than a question 
of stocks or not. A, PIPER. 








POT CULTURE OF THE ROSE. 


My own experience with general gardening has 
been that gardeners are apt to allow their pot- 





Roses to be neglected during the summer 
months. Mildew, green-fly, and red spider 
et upon the leaves, and the time required to 
ae them clean is not easy to be found. 
I usually do my repotting about the end of 
August or early in September. We haveno room 
even for the Tea Roses under glass in summer, 
although I have no doubt that in wet seasons 
all the Tea-scented group would be more satis- 
factory if kept under glass in a light, airy 
greenhouse all the year round. During summer 
we have them out-of-doors in a sheltered, but 
sunny place, and the flower-pots stand on a 
hard bottom of ashes. To do Roses well in 
pots some care is necessary in repotting them, 
and the potting material should be of the best 
quality. They are also impatient of stagnant 
water at the roots; therefore, free drainage 
must be provided for them, and the plants 
must also be stood in a position out-of- 
doors where worms cannot find ingress by 
the holes in the bottom of the flower-pots. 
Before commencing to repot, see that the leaves 
are quite free from insect pests and mildew. 
They are very liable to be attacked by mildew, 
and it is very destructive indeed, quite spoiling 
the leaves and effectually checking their growth. 
‘I find the best way to get rid of it is to lay the 








From a photograph sent by Mr. McWalters, Armagh, Ireland. 





plants on their sides and thoroughly syringe 
them with soft-soapy water in which has been 
dissolved about 30z. of sulphur to each gallon 
of water. This not only destroys the mildew, 
but also the aphis tribe and red-spider. 1 have 
only once had to deal with the 


ORANGE FUNGUS. It appeared on some pot- 
2oses I had in from the nursery, and not 
having seen this pest before, I was alarmed 
and felt much inclined to burn the whole 
lot of plants and stand the loss of them. 
Second thoughts are often best, and it was so 
in this instance, for I carefully cut out every 
bit of disease, and as the plants were not 
large, I dipped them in the soft-soap and sul- 
phur mixture, and, as a positive fact, that was 
the first and the last I ever had of the orange 
fungus amongst the Roses. After dipping or 
syringing the plants, let them lie on their 
sides for an hour or two to drain off the 
water, for if it drains down the stems and into 
the flower-pots, the roots are injured. It will 
be seen in a day or two whether the leaves 
and stems are quite free from their insect and 
parasitical enemies, and if they are, give a 
thorough syringing with rain-water, and when 
the leaves are dry set 
about repotting them. 
T use a mixture of good 
fibrous yellow loam, 
to which has been 
added a fourth part 
of leaf-mould, as much 
decayed stable manure 
and an 8-inch potful 
of crushed bones to 
each barrow-load of 
loam; a little coarse 
sand may also be 
added. The old spent 
soil should be forked 
out from amongst the 
roots to a considerable 
extent with a pointed 
stick, or, what is 
better, a pointed iron 
kept for this purpose. 
Some tough fibre is 
always placed over the 
drainage to prevent 
the finer particles from 
mixing with it. The 

PorTInG MATERIAL 
is worked well in 
amongst the roots and 
packed inrather firmly 
with a wooden ram- 
mer. See also that the 
plants are moderately 
moist at the roots be- 
fore repotting them, 
and do not give any 
water for at least a 
day after repotting. 
In dull, drizzly, cold 
weather water may 
not be needed, for itis 
an error to give newly- 
potted plants much 
water until the roots 
have taken well hold of the new soil. The Roses 
may be left in the open garden until the begin- 
ning of October, with the exception of the 
Tea-scented kinds, which would do better if 
they were placed under glass after repotting ; 
moreover, they also prefer lighter potting soil 
than the Hybrid Perpetual and other hardier 
Roses. A little light fibrous peat added to the 
compost as above would greatly improve it for 
the Teas. It is pretty well known that the Teas 
are by far the best for autumn blooming, and 
plenty of Roses can be gathered from a bed of 
them out-of-doors until damp and cold nights 
prevent the blossoms from opening, and it is at 
this time that the pot-Roses come in useful for 
autumn and early winter blooming. We havea 
house, light and airy, constructed for flowering 
Tree Carnations, Zonal Pelargoniums, Bouvar- 
dias, &c., and the treatment these require in 
October, November, and December exactly 
suits the requirements of the Roses if they have 
been prepared by 

REsTING AT THE RIGHT TIME after the 
summer or spring flowering was over. The 
plants should be allowed to become compara- 
tively dry at the roots and be rested, as 
they would be in some districts in the south of 
Europe, where these Tea Roses form a large 
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industry for the production of cut blooms in 
the winter. In the Riviera searcely any rain 
falls from the beginning of May until Septem- 
ber. Roses lose their leaves owing to drought 
and heat, and the long days of summer are their 
period of rest. In August or early in September 
they are pruned, and Roses thus treated will 
flower in the Riviera from late in October until 
the middle of January. We can imitate very 
nearly the conditions of the south of Europe 
with our Tea Roses in pots, for they are far 
better for our purpose than the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Although both are grown in the south 
of Europe, they are not equally well adapted 
for greenhouse culture here. The plants should 
be kept comparatively dry after flowering, and 
if it rains, keep the rain from them. Prune 
them in August, and when they have wellstarted 
they may be placed in the house where they are 
to flower. This house is 

heated with 4-inch hot- 





good climbers, quick in growth, strong, and very 
free-blooming at this season. Some of the 
varieties are not distinct in colour enough, and 
raisers should keep them as clear and decided 
as possible. —F, 

731. — White Banksian Rose not 
flowering.—As a rule the white variety does 
not flower so freely as the yellow one, and as far 
as my experience goes never when in so young 
astate. If your plant is growing satisfactorily 
you must wait patiently. The Banksian Rose 
does not flower when the plants are young, and 
they frequently cover a large space before doing 
so. A height of 10 feet with proportionate space 
on each side for the branches to extend is the 
least that should be provided for them, In your 
case, perhaps, the fault is in tne pruning, The 
proper way to prune these Roses is to get a pair 


| of shears and shear all the growth hard back 
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place to-day (July 6th) at the Crystal Palace, 
together with the annual show of the Pansy and 
Violet Society. 





734.—Carnations in a Tomato-house. 
—If you give each subject all the light and air 
they want they will do very well together in 
your house, although during the summer months 
the Carnations would do better in the open. 
You had better defer making a start now until 
the early autumn, when you will be able to 
obtain young plants of any sorts you may want. As 
soon as the plants come to hand put them singly 
in 5-inch pots, and early in the new year transfer 
them to others two sizes larger, in which they 
may flower. For amateurs who would be satis- 
fied with flowers of fair size and quality the 
Marguerite Carnation is the best to grow, as the 
plants are nearly always 








water pipes in the usual 2 
way ; and besides this a 
flow and return 1-inch 
pipe have heen fixed to 
the roof, one of them 
about 1 foot from the 
bettom of the rafters, 
and the other 9 inches 
higher up. These small 
pipes are of much value 
in drying up condensed 
water, and also for pre- 
venting frost from gath- 
ering on the glass at the 
bottom of the rafters. 











D. 
Rose (Bourbon) 
Souv. de la Mal- 


maison.—I have plea- 
sure in sending a photo- 


a Rose-tree which is in 


believe it to be the 
largest of its kind in the 
county, probably in 
England. It is a Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison 


The di- 
it are as 
follows: Diameter, 11 
feet 10 inches; height 
from ground to bloom, 
3 feet ; extreme height 
from ground to point, 
8 feet 2 inches. You 
will observe that it is all 
on one stem, and, 
strange to say, it grows 
in soil which is nothing 
but sand, but the root 
has evidently found 
something which suits 
it. I have never done 
anything to the tree, 
except lop it every year 


root in 1877. 


to reduce the size. It 
blooms twice a year 
most abundantly, the 


September blooms being, 
perhaps, the finer of the 
two. The photograph 
was taken on June 15th 
of this year, and to-day 
(June 25th) I should think there are more than 
1,000 rlooms upon the tree. As we are close to 
the sea the whole of this garden is sand, I 
should be much pleased to see the Rose-tree 
illustrated in your paper, and also to know 
whether you have ever seen or heard of one 
larger in size and go prolific in blooming.— 


ARTHUR J. Burr, Uphill Rectory, Weston-super- 
Mare. 


Hybrid Sweet Brier Lord Penzance. 
—This was very well shown at the annual 
exhibition of the Richmond Horticultural 
Society lately. The petals are pale yellow, 
a pale pink at the edge, 
the centre is also pink. The scent of the flowers 
is delightful, and that combined with the lovely 
shades make it a variety well worthy of culti- 
vation. There are several other varieties besides 
Lord Penzance with flowers of different shades 
of pink, These Hybrid Sweet Briers are very 




















Rose Baroness Rothschild (H.P.). 


directly they go out of flower. All the pruning 
they want after that is to cut away any long 
shoots that are made during the summer and 
autumn. The flowers are chiefly produced by 
the small spray growth that is made during the 
previous summer.—J. C. CO. 

693.—Gloire de Dijon and Marechal 
Niel Rose.—Both of these Roses will grow 
fairly well in tubs of the size you mention, but 
they would do better if the roots had the run of 
a border. You must use plenty of drainage and 
heavy loam, and to each tub add half a gallon of 
crushed bones or bone-meal, and 1 quart of coarse 
sand tothe same quantity of soil. It is neces- 
sary to use the sand liberally or the compost 
runs together too close after a time. Do not 
use clear water at all; always have ready some 
weak liquid-manure.—J. C. C. 

National Rose Society’s Exhibition. 
—The annual exhibition of this society takes 








in flower, Young plants 
of these may be obtained 
now, and if well treated 
would commence to 
bloom in the autumn, 
and continue to do so all 
the winter in a warm 
house. I have been 
: cutting flowers regularly 
| from some plants that I 
took from the greenhouse 
and placed in the open 
alr two months ago, and 
they promise to go on 
all the summer. Of course 
these might have been 
kept under glass, when 
they would have given 
still better results if they 
had been well cared for. 
—J.C.C. 


Sweet Peas of 
good colour.—It is 
important to get good 
clear colours in~ these 
sweet - scented flowers. 
The three following are 
of note: Mrs. Glad- 
stone is of lovely self 
pale pink, another and 
equally beautiful one 
being Queen of England, 
which is a pure white. 
Countess of Radnor is of 
a bright lilac-blue. For 
cutting, the variety 
Queen of England is ex- 
cellent, the flowers being 
large, firm, and lasting. 
Being white they are 
especially useful, as there 
are not many white 
flowers to depend upon 
at this period of the year 
for the house. Mrs. Glad- 
stone is a very free- 
flowering and effective 
variety. The flowers of 
Countess of Radnor are 
very uncommon incolour. 
There are other good 
Sweet Peas, Mrs. Sankey 
being an excellent white, 
the flowers having some- 
times a pinkish tinge 
when first open, but 
passing off quite pure- 
white. Sweet Peas are, 
sorely tried by the hot weather. Watering 
freely and a little guano or liquid-manure occa- 
sionally are helpful.—F, 


American Bellbind.—I saw a letter in 
GARDENING on June 22nd, with regard to this 
plant, which I think very misleading, and shall 
be glad if you will publish my statement in 
reply. The American Bellbind, although 
‘fonly a pink Convolvulus,” is, when properly 
grown, a lovely creeper. The flowers are very 
large, and produced in the greatest profusion, 
and I know nothing prettier than this for 
quickly and surely covering the walls of a house 
up to the very roof. Passers-by stand and gaze 
at my walls with the greatest admiration in 
summer, and often inquire the name of the 
creeper. It certainly propagates very freely, 
but with proper attention in the spring each 
year can be kept under control quite well.— 


J. F, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


a 


ABOUT PANSIES.—IL. 
PROPAGATION. 
We will now consider the propagation of the 
Tufted Pansy. This may be done either by 
cuttings or by seed, the former plan being the 
one generally adopted, as by this means varie- 
ties. are perpetuated, and one can commence 
with a definite object in view. Cuttings are 
best inserted during July or August, and they 
should be about 2 inches or 3 inches long, and 
cut immediately below a joint, all superfluous 
leaves being removed. In cases where the cut- 
tings have little rootlets attached, they should 
be inserted just as they are detached from the 
plant, and they may be had in large numbers if 
the old plants are mulched with some nice light 
material a few weeks before the operation. In 
choosing a part of the garden in Which they are 
to be rooted, see that the coolest: position is 
given. Insert the cuttings after placing a layer 
of leaf-soil and coarse road-grit or sand on the 
piece of ground, which should have been re- 
cently dug. Dibble each cutting in with a 
blunt dibber, and this will carry down with it 
into each hole a sufficient quantity of the sand 
to effect a satisfactory drainage. Label each 
row of cuttings correctly, after which water 
them in witha fine-rosedcan. It is just as well 
before watering the cuttings to immerse them 
in a solution of insecticide, made up of 2 oz. of 
soft-soap to each gallon of water, and this will 
effectually get rid of green-fly, red-spider, 
and any other insect pest that may have 
given trouble, beforehand. The period of 
propagation’ by cuttings may be extended over 
several months from July until October, and in 
some seasons until November. In cases where 
the propagation is left until late in the season, 
it-is’ better to use boxes and pots for the purpose. 
These may be placed in cold frames, where they 
will root readily and provide plants for spring 
planting. Propagation by seed is best done in 
July and August, and the seed be sown in boxes. 
Before commencing this operation it is of the 
highest importance that only first-class seed 
should be used, otherwise the results will be 
far from satisfactory. Seed may be obtained 
from specialists, and only such should be sown. 
Good results frequently may be seen from seed 
sown in February'and March, and if the little 
seedlings are pricked off immediately the third 
leaf is formed, and the subsequent shifts carried 
out promptly, too, plants of a good size, and with 
plenty of roots, may be planted out early in 
May. Such plants usually give a large number 
of blossoms from July onwards. In February 
last I sowed a batch of seed, which quickly 
germinated. After being pricked off once or 
twice the seedlings were placed outdoors early 
in May, and by June 1st several were blooming 
quite freely. Varieties are very rarely per- 
petuated in this way; but some really good kinds 
are often thus raised and put into commerce. 
SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT. —Those cuttings in- 
serted during July and August will be tho- 
roughly well-rooted and making considerable 
growth early in October. By this time the winter 
quarters should be determined upon, and this 
should be in the warmest part of the garden, 
screened from the cold easterly winds, if by any 
means possible. The ground should be dug 
over, working in plenty of nice leaf-soil and 
road-grit. Lift each of the rooted cuttings 
with a ball of earth, and transfer them to the 
new quarters, planting each one 3 inches or 
4 inches apart from its neighbour. If the bed is 
slightly raised there is less risk of losing them, 
and they will pass through the winter with very 
little chance of loss through frost and damp. The 
Tufted Pansy will winter well without the aid 
of a cold frame, all that is necessary being to get 
the cuttings rooted early and placed in the 
warmest part of the garden. In this way, by 
the time planting commences in the latter part 
of March, grand and sturdy tufts will be ready 
for the final shift. When planting, it is better 
to have a quantity of nice gritty material for 
use, as this is so useful for placing round the 
roots at such a time. 


Warertnc.—Give the plants a good watering 


when they are first planted, and again at inter- 
vals during very hot weather. 
attain to large dimensions, 


half an ounce to a gallon of the latter, will prove 
very beneficial, and will ensure blossoms of 
larger size. 
quantity distributed evenly around the ‘plants 
will be much appreciated, and the same may be 
said of soot. 
as it prevents the depredations of the slugs. 























































is liable to the attacks of green-fly and aphis. 
To eradicate these pests it 1s better to go over 
the plants periodically, and with a solution of 
two ounces of soft-soap to a gallon of water, to 
give each plant a share. The leather-jacket grub 
is troublesome, sometimes destroying a large 
plant in one day. 
pared there is little risk to run from this source. 
Water with soot-water in such cases. The 
wireworm is even more destructive, and unless 
caught in good time will do great mischief. 
Traps to stick in the ground are made to catch 
this marauder. 
placed in the soil near where the depredators 
are at work. These are inspected occasionally, 
and in this way many are caught. 
it is seen a plant is failing, go to the roots at 
once, and if it is done quickly the wireworm 
may be caught red-handed. 


When they 
watering with 
artificial manure dissolved in water, using about 


During very wet weather a small 


Of this latter, use it occasionally, 


Insect pests.—Like other plants, the Pansy 


If the soil is properly pre- 


Pieces of Potato are sometimes 


Immediately 


THE MINIATURE SECTION.—This section when 


first introduced was termed the ‘‘ Violetta” 
section, the variety under that name being the 
first raised by Dr. Stuart. 
ing habit and are very sweet-scented too. There 
are many varieties now and each year the 
colours are becoming more varied. We may 
therefore hope soon to have as many colours to 
choose from as the most fastidious may desire. 
The Birmingham Viola Conference of 1894 
determined that blossoms of this section must 
not exceed 14 inches in diameter. 
question can be satisfactorily settled it will be 
necessary for some recognised body to classify 
them and publish a list containing the names, 
otherwise it will lead to endless confusion. As 
it stands now a poorly grown flower of the large 
section may just come within the limit, while on 
the other hand a well-grown flower of the true 
miniature section may just exceed the limits. 
This should be apparent at once and should 
prove the necessity for the classification to be 
carried out at once. 
left undisturbed for two seasons, tufts of large 
dimensions may be. obtained and with the 
chaste little blossoms that these plants produce, 
no prettier floral picture could be desired. 


They are of charm- 


Before this 


If plants of this section be 


A SELECTION FOR BEDDING.—The Birming- 
ham Conference, 1894, recommended a number 
of useful kinds for bedding, but.as the selec- 
tion contained more than most amateurs need, 
I have made a selection of my own which I feel 
sure will. meet the requirements of most 
growers : — White : Countess of Hopetoun, 
Sylvia. Yellow: Ardwell Gem, Lemon Queen, 
Bullion. Blue: Archie Grant; Blue Gown. 
Blush : William Neil. . Purple ; Crimson King. 
Edged varieties: Duchess of Fife, Blue Cloud. 
Fancy varieties: Princess Beatrice, Countess of 
Kintore. “a 

MINIATURE VARIETIES. — Violetta (white), 
Golden Gage (yellow), Ophir (yellow), Bedding 
Rose (rose), Marginata (white, bordered pale 
blue), Olivetta*(blue). 

EXHIBITION VARIETIES. —The following twelve 
varieties will be found most useful for exhibition, 
embracing all colours with flowers of large size. 
The form is not uniform in each case, but is con- 
sidered degirable by those best qualified to 
judge: Lemon Queen (yellow), Ardwell Gem 
(yellow), Iona (lavender and _ blue-black), 
Princess Beatrice (bright lilac, shaded rosy- 
purple), Countess of Hopetoun (white), White 
Duchess (white, edged blue), Duchess of Fife 
(white, edged blue, yellow lower petal), William 
Neil (rosy-mauve), Craigi (purple crimson, upper 
petal lavender), Archie Grant (deep. blue), 
Mrs C. F. Gordon (white and violet), Cottage 
Maid (white and bluish purple). 

D. B. CRANE, 


730.—Treatment of garden soil.—You 
say your garden is made up of road scrapings. 
Surely thereissome kind of earth below that point? 


And if so, the least inexpensive way is to dig the 
space over deeply so as to mix the top material 
: By increasing the depth of 
soil a better chance will be given to any 
A still 
better plan would be, and no doubt the only 


with the bottom. 


crops or plants you may put into it. 



































really satisfactory one, is to incorporate some 
heavy loam or clay with the road scrapings to 
the extent of 6 inches in depth. Such ground 
ought not to be dug up just before planting if it 
can be avoided, as it makes it stilllighter. Dig 
it over in the autumn or winter, using only 
quite rotten manure. 
up at other times, tread it over when the sur- 
face is dry, before planting anything.—J. ©, C. 


When you have to dig it . 


Centaurea macrocephala.—tThe large 


and somewhat globular yellow flower-heads of 
this plant are well suited for producing a bold 
display in front of shrubberies, Any open space, 
in fact, where plenty of room can be given it 
will suit it well. It is, however, by reason of 
its somewhat coarse appearance generally, not 
suited for the ordinary herbaceous border ; but 
if accorded a position similar to that given the 
Pampas Grass, allowing plenty of room for full 
and free development on all sides, the plant 
produces a good effect. 
will repay a liberal depth of fairly good soil.—H. 


In’ such a position it 


Lyre - flower (Dicentra spectabilis).—A 


note on this plant (p. 228) suggests its being 
planted in ‘‘ warm, rather light soils,” In heavy 
loam it succeeds admirably, and attains a size 
rarely reached when grown in light soil. I have 
in my garden three plants, which are each quite 
3 feet in height, and considerably more in 
diameter, which dimensions are nothing out of 
the way in this neighbourhood. 
that this Dicentra is sometimes considered 
tender is that in mild winters it begins to 
shoot early in the year, and is then often badly 
injured by a late frost. 
suits the plants far better than a milder one, as 
growth being retarded, the danger from frost is 
minimised. ‘The chief drawback to the Dicentra 
is its shabby appearance at the end of the 
summer ; but by planting “it at the back of the 
herbaceous border, and arranging that subjects 
later in making their growth, such as Galega, 
Bocconia cordata, or Michaelmas Daisy, should 
occupy the space immediately in front, this 
decadence of beauty will be unobserved. I am 
glad to be able toinform “ J. N.” (p. 230), who 
also writes on this plant, that it is quite as 
common in many parts of the south as it'is in 


The reason 


A winter like the last 


the north, and that I know two or~ three 


villages in which it is ‘the cottager’s most 
| popular flower.—S. W. Firznersert, Vorquay. 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


A Rose jar.—Dry the Rose-leaves, as you 
get them, quickly in the sun. When you have 
sufficient, put them in layers ina jar with, to 
each quart, 2 oz. of Lavender-flowers, 1 oz, each 


of Cloves, Allspice, Cinnamon, Mace, Orris-root, 


all bruised, and mixed with 1 oz. of common 
salt, and 1 oz. of saltpetre. To this may be 
added a very little Musk, and any good scented 
powder. Sprinkle the mixture between each 
layer of leaves, and ina few weeks mix the whole 
well together. This Rose jar, if closely covered, 
will retain its perfume for many years. It is 


well, after a time, to add a little more spice and 


powder. 

Palms in rooms.—Palms do not require 
much direct sunshine, and many of them will do 
well for years in a sitting-room or hall when 
once inured to the atmosphere. They are, 
therefore, specially useful in the-house. After 
potting, however, they should have a moist, 
warm temperature, so that it is well to send 
them for a few weeks to the care of a good 
horticulturist at these times if a warm green- 
house be not available. Potting should be done 
in June or July, so as to give the Palm all the 
warmth possible to start its fresh roots, if this 


cannot be arranged, and the plant should be _ 


placed in a sunny window, when it must be well 
watered when necessary. Some Palms, if kept 


in’ a room, begin to throw up very short- — 


stemmed leaves, which put them out of shape 
and spoil their appearance. In this case more 
light and warmth will soon remedy the evil, and 
they will, with the aid of liquid-manure once a 
week, recover tone and produce proper foliage. 
Care should be taken that the plants are not 
jammed against the wall in dusting the room, 
or have a lighted candle placed under their 
leaves ; servants often injure valuable plants in 


this way if the danger be not specially pointed — 


out,—K. 
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THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS,—II, 


OLD GARDEN sotn, — Some amateurs unfor- 
tunately think that by merely scratching the 
surface (not digging) a few hours before the crop 
is planted good results will follow. A soil of 
any kind soon gets poor if not turned up 
roughly; it is the happy hunting-ground of 
worms, snails, and slugs, ready to pounce upon 
the new seeds and plants—a sore trial and loss 
to the grower. The same remarks apply tonew 
gardens if old turf is turned in not properly 
dug, as the turf teems with animal life and the 
destructive wireworm. Kitchen gardening is 
always worth doing well, as vegetables cut fresh 
and in quantity are a welcome addition to the 


table, and the means of producing them after: 


the rough work is got over is pleasant. JI am 
aware that many failures occur through thick 
sowing, and at the wrong dates, and unsuitable 
varieties ; but on these points I will touch later 
on. I now come to old soils. Of course, in some 
cases, where new meadow soil could be got at a 
small cost, renewal of, say, 6 inches of surface 
soil would be of great benefit, but in few in- 
stances can this advice be followed owing to cost 
of cartage, materials, and other details. Here 
I would carry out quite a different mode of 
cultivation. The ground may be sick of animal 
manures, and for one season reliance should be 
placed upon superphosphates and what may be 
termed artificial manures. In shallow soils 
give such aids frequently, and in suitable 
weather. There is a splendid manure for these 
soils in fish-manure, which contains 12 to 20 per 
cent. of phosphates; and half the quantity. of 
ammonia... For heavy soils kainit, gypsum, 
and such like -may with advantage be used. 
Guano applied to growing crops in showery 


weather, and salt and soot, are also powerful 


manures. But, independent of these, we have 
often grand materials close at hand which 
would give vegetable life a great stimulus, and 
often prove more serviceable than rank animal 
manures. For heavy clay land there is no 
better aid than old mortar rubble, which can 
often be obtained cheaply. I do not mean brick- 
ends, but the old mortar which gives the neces- 
sary lime and prevents adhesiveness. For the 
same soil burnt garden refuse, wood-ashes, 
charcoal refuse, or old leaf-soil may be made 
good use of for surface dressings, giving the 
land the superphosphates on the surface, and 
lightly forking in or watering in seasons of 
drought. Stiff land is more troublesome than 
light, but is excellent for vegetables well worked 
or got into good condition. Ifit be what may 
be termed crude brick earth, by using the aids 
advised above to lighten the soil, the returns in 
a season will repay for labour and materials. Of 
course in the preparation of such soils the top 
spit must be kept on the surface, and though 
deep digging is necessary, the under or lower 
stratum will take years to get mellowed, as only 
working and cropping will affect such soils, 
also turning them up roughly in the winter for 
the weather to pulverise and get into condition. 
Light soils may soon be made good by incor- 
porating heavy loams if expense is not a serious 
item, by mulching in summer, and when 
manuring cow-manures are excellent, also 
digging in soft green crops, such as Spinach, 
Lettuce, and thus returning to the soil food 
often taken away. Vegetables in the last 
named soils are soon checked by drought, and 
need quick-acting fertilisers. As seeds germinate 
more freely, thinner sowing, early thinning-out 
and transplanting are important details. With 
depth, trenching may be done at any time and 
food given. G. W. 


Tomato growing. — In his note on 
**‘Tomatos in unheated houses” (p. 227), ‘* A.” 
informs us that ‘‘last year was an ideal one for 
Tomato-growing, both in the open air and under 
glass.” I very much doubt if this verdict will 
be generally accepted as correct. Doubtless, in 
many parts of the kingdom the weather may 
have been favourable, but there were certainly 
many localities where it was adverse to success, 
In this neighbourhood we had no really fine 
weather between April and September. In 
May, vegetation was as much at a standstill as 
in March; June was cold and windy ; in July 


rain fell on twenty-two of the thirty-one days, 
while August had a rainfall of 34 inches, and 
was blustering and unsummerlike. Tomatos in 
the houses were a good three weeks later in 1894 
than was the case in 1893, and the outdoor 
crop here was a failure. I. was also told by a 
large grower of Tomatos in the open, who made 
some hundreds of pounds profit on his fruit in 
1893, that his crop was a failure last year, but 
as he considers that if he markets in good 
condition one crop out of three, he makes a 
profit, he has already several acres planted and 
hopes for another 1893. The only place that 
has come under my notice where outdoor 
Tomatos did really well last year was in the 
Isles of Scilly, where I was informed that a 
heavy crop had ripened.—S. W. Frrziereert, 
Torquay. 

Karly Ruby Tomato goin ellow 
(H. I. H.).—We do not think via yellow 
marking round the Tomato-fruits is a disease. 
It is produced possibly by the action of the sun, 
as the fruits colour so quickly/in such weather 
as we are now experiencing, and the portion 
affected is somewhat shaded, . It does not get so 
much exposure. Again, the variety may have 
been a cross from a yellow type, and being so 
near the stem, may be inclined to revert back. 
Try and reverse a shoot by exposing the under 
part to full sunshine, and see the effect. If it 
is the same, doubtless itis constitutional. Over- 
feeding will often cause a similar freak in other 
fruits, and as the Tomato in many cases is de- 
nuded of its leaves, it may arise from the last 
cause, 


682.—Injured Potatos.—You seem to 
have treated your ground well, and dressing with 
burnt ashes and refuse would be suitable. We 
are at a loss to know what has caused the 
collapse, and it looks as if the land was infested 
with a larger grub, something like that of the 
cockchafer ; but that would not inflict the injury 
earlier in the season. The soil sent smelt. very 
strong, a3 if a strong antidote had been used. 
We would advise turning up the land roughly 
in winter, allowing birds to scarify it, and to 
use lime and soot liberally. Dress affected crops 
now with weak solutions of paraffin. 





ORCHIDS. 


—_—— 


Work amongst Orchids.—The amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere in all the houses 
causes a green slimy growth upon the pots, and 
I have commenced with the cool-house ‘to 
thoroughly cleanse these by scrubbing, at the 
same time keeping a sharp look-out. for. insects 
of all kinds, especially aphis on the flower-spikes. 
A good deal of care is needed, as many of the 
plants are rooting frecly, not only in the com- 
post, but over the outside edge of the pots, and 
it is important that the roots are not damaged. 
No soda or. anything. else should be in. the 
water used for scrubbing the: pots, this being 
injurious to the roots, but all the slime must be 
removed, as it clogs the pores of the pots, be- 
sides having an untidy appearance. The leaves 
of many Cattleyas are now pushing up, and 
form a natural holding-place for the water 
at the part where they meet the sheath. Great 
care is necessary ; therefore, if syringing is prac- 
tised, and where there are only a few plants, it 
is a good plan to take these occasionally and 
turn them upside down to allow the water. to 
escape. Splitting the sheath is sometimes 
practised, but it is not to be recommended, 
although in the case of C. aurea and some of 
the Leelias, which have a good deal of glutinous 
matter about them, it must of necessity be done, 
otherwise many of the young shoots would 
be stifled. I usually repot the Anguloas 
after flowering, using a compost consisting of 
equal parts of peat, loam, and chopped Sphagnum, 
with sufficient finely-broken potsherds to keep 
the mixture open, so that the water when 
poured on the top filters freely through it, and 
passes away with a rush through the drainage- 
holes. Dendrebium infundibulum is getting 
past its best, and the young shoots from the 
base will soon be commencing to root. — This 
plant thrives best with a good deal less heat 
than D. formosum and others of the nigro- 
hirsute group, and should be reared in very 
small pots. A little of the surface should be 
removed carefully each year and fresh compost 
substituted. This obviates the necessity of 


frequent repotting, which is not advisable with 
these weakly-rooted species. Push on the 
growth of all plants as rapidly as possible, 
having regard to proper consolidation of the 
leaves or stems, as growth produced under a 
stewing régime without sunlight or air soon 
falls a prey to insect and other pests, and 
cannot be otherwise than disappointing at 
flowering-time.—H. RicHARDs. 





FRUIT. 


Fruit-trees in tubs and pots.—lI shall 
be obliged to anyone who will give me his 
experience of growing fruit-trees in tubs or pots 
for successional forcing? My idea is to grow 
them out-of-doors in pots in large quantities, 
and, in the fruiting season, to put them first 
into a cool-house and then into a warmer one to 
ripen. After fruiting they would again be taken 
outside to make room for the next lot. I know 
that movable houses are now used to force fruit, 
but should like to know if this plan would be 
likely to answer as well, as it would be more 
convenient and the moving easily managed. I 
wish to grow Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Plums, and Pears, and should be grateful for 
information as to the best kinds for succession ? 
I suppose the pots would need protection from 
frost in winter ?—H. W. Bb. 


* * Fruit-trees are stilllargely grown in pots, 
both for forcing and also on the cool orchard- 
house system. It will, of course, be readily 
conceded that a plant in a pot or tub will sufter 
much more if neglected than if the roots are in 
a border. But where the necessary skill is 
brought to bear, and proper attention is given, 
it is a most interesting way of growing fruit, 
especially stone fruits, and it might also be of 
service in Apple and Pear culture, as the fruits 
grown under glass are superior in size and finish 
to anything produced outside, It will be diffi- 
cult to obtain a succession in the way you 
suggest by filling up with trees from outside 
after the fruit on the first lot was gathered. 
The principal object of the pot culture of fruit- 
trees is to be able to protect the blossoms, and 
the trees must be placed inside before the 
blossoms expand ; therefore, we do not quite see 
the value of the movable houses tothe fruit 
grower. But when a cool-house is filled with 
potted trees in February or earlier, if the trees 
are to be gently foreed, any greenhouse 
will at the beginning hold more trees than 
there will be room for when the trees are in full 
growth, and some of the trees must be moved 
to other houses or be placed outside in May. It 
is often found the crop on some of the trees is a 
light one, and these trees can be plunged out in 
May at the foot of a south wall, where a cover- 
ing of tiffany may be used. The late Plums 
also will be safe outside in May if covered for a 
few nights till the leaves are hardened. Any 
top-dressing or repotting required should be 
done in October, and the trees may be placed 
outside and the roots covered with litter before 
severe frost comes, It is quite possible to have 
a long succession from two houses, the first 
house to be started in December, and the trees 
brought on gently. These would consist chiefly 
of Peaches and Nectarines, as Apricots, Plums, 
and Pears will not bear much heat ; in fact, we 
have never yet seen Apricots a very great success 
under pot culture. They may do for a year 
or two, but they are® too uncertain to be 
profitable. Therefore, in forcing be content 
in the first house started (say on the first of 
December) with Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, 
and Figs. Cherries, Plums, and a few Apricots 
may have a house to themselves, and have just 
heat enough to keep out frost and dry up damp 
when the trees are in blossom. By a proper 
selection of sorts a succession can easily be 
obtained from potted trees from the first of May 
till November, and this should be long enough 
as regards varieties. We have grown the follow- 
ing sorts—Peaches : Waterloo (very good early 
Peach of American origin, has only one fault, 
buds drop, sometimes), Amsden June, Rivers’ 
Early (one of the best), Royal George, Dymond, 
Crimson Garland, Golden Eagle (a » large 
American sort, very late), Thames Bank (good 
latesort), Walburton’s Admirable (one of the best 
late Peaches). Nectarines: Early Rivers’ Elruge, 
Humboldt, Lord Napier, Rivers’ Orange. 
Plums : Rivers’ Early Prolific, The Czar, Oullin’s 








Golden Gage, Transparent Gage, Old Green 
Gage, Kirke’s Blue, Victoria, Washington, 
Jefferson, Pond’s Seedling, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
and Monarch. Pears: Beurrd Gifford, Doyenné 
d’Eté (small but early), Souvenir du Congrés, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Beurré d’Amanlis, 
Madame Treyve, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Durandeau, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Beurré Diel, Doyenné du Comice, Winter 
Nelis, Bergamotte d’Espéren, and Beurré 
Rance. 


Propagating Vines.—Would someone 
kindly tell me how and when I should take cut- 
tings from my Vine, which has not had any 
fruiton this year? I think it is a Black Ham- 
burgh.—A. E, F. 

* * The best way of propagating the Vine is 
from single eyes cut from the best ripened of 
the shoots taken off at the winter praning. 
These shoots should be laid in by the heels in a 
moist border outdoors, and during the winter, 
in severe weather, some strawy litter should be 
thrown over their tops to prevent injury from 
frost. About the end of February cut the 
shoots up into single eyes, leaving about an inch 
of wood attached to either side of bud. Get 
some rather sandy loam, and pot them singly 
in it in small 60-sized pots, just leaving the bud 
above the level of the soil, and place them ina 
house having a little bottom-heat at command, 
and in which a brisk temperature can be main- 
tained. The eyes will soon break forth into 
growth and emit roots. When this is the case 
they should be encouraged to grow as freely as 
possible. If young Vines are allowed to become 
stunted in their early growth, they seldom do 
much good after, either in pots or when planted 
out. 


Strawberry notes.—The severe winter 
that we have had, and the long drought follow- 
ing, have interfered with what would otherwise 
have been a heavy crop of Strawberries. Ihave 
gathered some very fine fruits from Laxton’s 
Noble. With me it has turned out the best of 
all, and was the first to ripen. Latest of All is 
a very fine Strawberry when well grown. 
Jubilee is a good-flavoured variety, but very 
small with me this year. I have watered 
liberally the late beds to get them to perfection, 
but it does not seem to improve the plants.— 
W. CaviLu. 


689.—Pomegranate.—No, you must not 
take a ring of bark off the stem of the tree, as it 
might kill it, and if it did not it is unlikely that 
it would do good. You had better bear with 
your tree in the condition it is in, and get 
another plant to put in by the side of the old 
one. If youdo this you will be able to hide the 
stem and cover up the wall space as well. Or 
you may cut down the old plant early next 
spring to within a foot of the ground. You 
aarti coat get young growth from the bottom, 
—J.C.C. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum-leaves blighted. 
—I enclose two leaves of Chrysanthemum-plants 
that are evidently blighted, though as yet I 
have failed to find out the cause. All my 
plants, now in their flowering pots, stand on a 
pathway, and are sheltered by a Laurel-hedge. 
Three of the plants are affected in this way. 
Can I do anything to prevent it spreading to the 
other plants, and is it likely to affect their 
blooming? I should be most grateful for any 
suggestions on the subject.—A. 8. Dickson. 


* * The appearance of the leaves suggests the 
idea that the plants have been dry at the roots, 
and the hot sun has acted upon the-leaves in 
their parched condition unfavourably. Especially 
would they be liable to this mishap if but 
recently potted, the roots not having had time 
to permeate the new compost. Chrysanthemum- 
plants at times suffer in a similar way if too 
much chemical manure is added to the compost 
at the last potting. Well soak the soil with 
clean water if there is any suspicion that the 
roots are dry, and syringe the plants overhead 
every evening about six p.m. I cannot detect 
any trace of insect ravages upon the leaves 
whatever. If the leaf affection is checked at 
once I do not think the blooming of the plants 
will be affected.—H. M. 


Single Chrysanthemums.—We have 
such intense interest shown in every direction 
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in relation to exhibition Chrysanthemums, and 
the bigger apparently the better are they liked, 
that it is no matter for surprise if single forms 
should have to take a back seat. The grower for 
exhibition looks upon them with very scant 
admiration ; on the other hand, ladies who love 
flowers because of their intrinsic beauty, and 
not because they win prizes, prefer the light, 
graceful singles, and, perhaps, like them all the 
better, too, that, being grown without dis- 
budding and with comparative freedom, they 
can cut for themselves and utilise the flowers in 
the most attractive way for house decoration. 
The giant blooms that are so familiar at exhibi- 
tions when cut leave in plants a tremendous 
gap. Still further, they are as a rule too big 
and heavy for vase or house decoration. They 
are always best on the plants, and it seems to 
be a great shame after so much time and labour 
have been expended on their production, even for 
conservatory decoration, to cut them and 
employ them for domestic uses. That objection 
in no case applies to the singles ;.they flower in 
wonderful abundance, they need little or no 
disbudding, they are very light and elegant for 
vases, &c., and they will in a cool room endure 
for fully a fortnight if cut whilst still at their 
best. It is very probable that single varieties 
would be much more largely grown if they were 
better known.—A. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpeEntna free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EvitoRr of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be-found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


7"73.—Oarpeting plants for graves.—Would 
some of your contributors kindly give a list of hardy 
carpet bedding plants for graves 2—A. B. J. 


774.—Rose Rosieriste Jacobs.—Will someone who 
has had experience with this Kose kindly give me a few 
hints on its culture, also the raiser of it, if possible ?— 
Derby NOVICE. 


775.—Tufted Pansies.—Will some reader name a 
dozen dwarf Tufted Pansies (Violas), the habit similar to 
Skylark or Ardwell Gem? The varieties having the best 
colours with me are straggling growers—for instance. 
Countess of Kintore ?—G. SAUNDER, Clapham. 


776.—Dahlias for show.—Would some reader of 
GARDENING that grows and exhibits Dahlias please give 
full particulars of staging, etc., size of stand for twelve 
blooms, tubes, and best way of setting the flowers? Also 
the best plan for conveying them to show?—F. W. 

777.—Clematis indivisa in Surrey.—Will you 
kindly tell me if Clematis indivisa will succeed out-of-doors 
against a wall facing east in Surrey? Also I have a Passi- 
flora (Constance Elliot) in greenhouse, which is growing 
too large. Can it be planted out in the same position, or, 
as it is growing at the back of a span-roofed house, could 
I train it to grow down the roof ?—Kay. 


778.—Increasing herbaceous Pzeonies.—Will 
some correspondent kindly inform me how the choicer 
kinds of these Peonies should be increased, and what time 
of year is best? Also, whether young plants take long to 
bloom? My plants have been several years in the same 
place, and have formed Jarge clumps, Possibly some side 
shoots might be removed without disturbing the old 
plants.—E. T, D. 


779.—Yuccas.—I have two old plants on exposed 
bank, soil clay and rather indifferent in quality. They 
bloomed splendidly last year, not having flowered before 
during my occupation, some six years orso, This year no 
leaves appeared at the usual time; but now I observe on 
one a few weak shoots, not a rosette of leaves as usual, 
and from both plants strong suckers are growing from the 
roots. What should I do?—W. R. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

7380.—Sowing Auricula seed (Z. P. W.).—Sow 


Auriculas either now orin spring. Some prefer sowing as 


fon after the seeds are ripe as possible, and this saves 
ime, 
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7$1.-Striking Diplacus glutinosus from 
cuttings (E, P, W.).—Young shoots of Diplacus gluti- 
nosus will strike in the hot-bed kept close in spring in 
sandy soil. 


732.-Obtaining water (W. J. R.)—If you have 
water near the surface, one of the artesian pumps, which 
are fixed by driving an iron tube into the ground, will 
answer your purpose. Any large ironmonger will supply 
the pump and a man to fix it. 


783._Seedling Pansies (W. H. Jenkins.).—The 
Pansies of which you send blooms are quite worth propa- 
gating, especially as you say the plants are so dwarf and 
compact in growth and free-blooming. The colours are 
certainly rich and, if not very novel, decidedly pleasing. 


734.-A deformed Foxglove (7. Rigg).—The 
flowers of the Foxglove often show the curious form of 
those sent. An illustration of a very similar example to 
yours was given in GARDENING, August 4, 94, p, 302. 


785.—Marrow-shoots (i. W. Bailey).—Pinch the 
leading shoots—that is, all strong points, when the growth 
is well advanced. By doing so you get a better and earlier 
crop. If allowed to run freely they fail to set well, and by 
pinching fruitfulness is encouraged. Do not allow the 
plants to mature large fruits or seeds till the end of season, 
Cut often and feed freely. 


736.—Transplanting climbers (4.).—It would 
not be wise to attempt to transplant these now, the prob- 
ability being that they would nearly all die. Almost any 
time during the month of October would be a safe time to 
remove them from their present quarters, as the ground 
at that time of year is still warm, and the plants get re- 
established before the winter sets in. 


787.—Watering Vines (Clij).—It is impossible to 
say how often Vines should be watered, as so much 
depends upon the strength of the canes. We should say 
every three weeks will be none too often. Give each Vine 
a good soaking in preference to driblets, In watering 
fruit-treeg of any kind one good watering is much better 
than damping the surface and letting the lower roots 
suffer. 


788.—Climbing Hydrangea (0.).—The climbing 
Hydrangea is not an evergreen, but a deciduous green- 
house shrub. It flowers in the autumn, and the colour of 
the blossoms is white, or flesh-coloured. It can be pro- 
pagated from seeds, and from cuttings inserted in very 
sandy soil in pots, placed under a bell-glass, in a slight 
bottom-heat. Fibry loam and leaf-mould make the best 
compost for it, and, generally speaking, it requires ordi- 
nary greenhouse treatment. 

739.-A plague of caterpillars (G.). — Unless 
your neighbour sets to work to clear his garden of cater- 
pillars, you can only prevent your own plants from being 
eaten up by catching and killing as many as possible of 
the invaders. Dustings of lime and soot, and abundant 
washings of the affected plants with soapy and clean water, 
applied forcibly, will dislodge and, in time, destroy them, 
if followed up, especially if the inmates of the neighbour's 
garden were treated in like manner. 


790.—Vine sickly (H. T. D.).—Your Vine is infested 
with mildew, most probably derived from the Rose. It is 
a bad pest, and soon destroys the fruit. Well syringe the 
Vines with sulphur mixed in warm water, also the Rose, 
and give a little shade for a short time in fine weather. 
Air freely algo, and should the pest re-appear, dust the 
affected parts with dry sulphur. You should lose no time 
in doing the workadvised. Roses with Vines are not desir- 
able, as the former are a prey to mildew. 


791._W hite-fly on plants (P.).—The plant leaves 
were infested with the white-fly, and a difficult one itis to 
kill. Fumigation with Tobacco seems to produce little or 
no effect upon it, and probably the best plan to adopt to 
destroy it is to set the plants out in the open air, if grow- 
ing under glass, and syringe them frequently and copiously 
with soapy water, made so by the addition of soft-soap. 
The plant should be allowed to remain for some time in 
the open air—at least, until the fly has disappeared, 


792.—_Unhealthy succulent plants (G.).—Both 
Rochea falcata and Crassula’ jasminea are impatient of 
water dripping on their leaves and the points of the shoots, 
and this is the probable cause of injury complained of. 1b 
has either occurred through too much syringiog or they 
have been standing in such a position that the drip from 
the pots of other plants has fallen on the foliage. They 
should be in a dry and sunny position out-of-doors now. 
When so situated they generally do well. 


793.—Diseased Peas (Hast Molesey).—Your Peas 
are much injured by thrips, caused by drought. Probably 
your soil is none too rich andisdry. Itis nothing what- 
ever to do with the seed, and as otner varieties are not 
attacked, it is because the pods are far less tender. The 
plants may be thinner in the row or at a different stage 
also in moister land. They would be better well mulched 
with manure and kept moist. It is an exceptional season 
and bad for this crop, specially in light or gravelly land. 


794.—Best Tomato (Tomato).—The best Tomato is 
Perfection, but it is not the heaviest cropper. Conference 
Ham Green and Duke of York are the best, but the one 
you name, Hathaway’s Excelsior, is first-rate and equal to’ 
those named, bearing a heavy crop of handsome fruits. 
Much depends upon size of plants and other matters as to 
quantity of fruit each should bear. For market, Ham 
Green, Hathaway’s, and Duke of York, are difficult to 
beat. Perfection isa shy setter in close houses or early in 
season. 


795.—Apricot-tree not bearing (L.).—Probably, 
as the Apricot-tree is healthy-looking, but does not bear, 
the reason is that the roots have gone down deeply into 
unsuitable soil. Try root-pruning. In the middle of Sep- 
tember dig a trench out all round it, about 4 feet or 
5 feet from the stem of the tree, and cut all the roots off 
found to the depth, say, of 3 feet, and then refill the 
trench with some good turfy loam. This will induce the 
tree to make young fibrous roots, and probably bring 
about a state of fruitfulness, 


796.—Potting Roses (M.).—The Roses had better be 
potted on at once into 7-inch pots, well drained, in a mix- 
ture of rather heavy loam and a small quantity of decayed 
manure : the compost should be pressed down firmly. 
After repotting the Roses it would be a good plan to 
plunge them out-of-doors in a bed of coal-ashes for, say, a 
couple of months. Attend well to the watering, and 
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syringe frequently to keep them free from insects. So 
treated they should make good growth, and can be 
removed to the greenhouse again in O2tober. 


797,_Deformed Cucumber-fruit and leaves 
turning yellow (L.).—Olearly a case of overwatering 
and bad ventilation—almost certain to brin about such a 
result as is here complained of. Oucumbers are both 


moisture and heat lovers; but, to manage them with 


success, they must not be drowned with water or stifled 
with a close heat. The better way would be to destroy 


the unhealthy plants at once, and plant some strong 
i Keep the atmosphere and soil 


young ones in fresh soil. 1 ] 
around the plants warm, moderately moist, and in a fresh, 
buoyant state, and then success may be hoped for. 


798.—Treatment of Solanums (B.).—Solanums 
would set their fruit much better in a sunny than in a 
If the plants in question are in pots, it would 
be better at this season to let them remain in them, if the 
soil is good and the pots are sufficiently large ; if not, shift 
them at once into others in good loamy soil, and place 
Give abun- 
dance of water at the root in dry weather, and syringe 
them overhead night and morning to keep them clear of 
red-spider, an insect pest to which they are very liable. 
Should green-fly appear, syringe with Tobacco-water, or 


shady spot. 


them thinly in a sunny and airy position. 


remove them toa greenhouse and fumigate them. 


799.-Diseased Cucumbers (J.).—The small 
Cucumber sent was very badly cankered. This disease is 
often brought about by a stagnant, overdamp atmosphere, 
or overwatering at the roots, and sometimes by unsuitable 
soil ; in any case, it is most difficult to eradicate, and prob- 
ably the best course to adopt is to clear both plants and 
soil out, and thoroughly cleanse the house or Fit in which 
they were growing. Then replace with healthy young 
plants, obtained, if possible, from some other garden 


wherein canker is not to be found, using sweet turfy loam 
only for the roots, which can afterwards be fed to any 


reasonable extent by the use of liquid-manure. 


300 —Unhealthy Cucumber-leaves (W.).—The 
Cucumber-leaf sent appeared to be half-roasted, evidently 
with intense heat and a dry atmosphere surrounding it, 
The syringe 
should be freely used twice or thrice daily, and the roots 
of the plants should be kept moist, and some liquid- 
This will probably 
induce it to push forth new growth. When this is the 
case, remove as many of the old unhealthy leaves as pos- 
A top-dressing of fresh loamy soil.to 
Give abundant ven- 


and it was also covered with red-spider. 


manure may be given with advantage. 


sible and burn them. 
the roots will also be very beneficial. 
tilation night and day if the weather continues hot. 


801.—_Magegots in soil (A.).—The maggots in the 
soil appear, from the description given, to be similar to 
If the crop 
of fruit on the Tomato-plants is going on satisfactorily, as 
it seems to be, take no heed of them, the main object in 
view being to secure good fruit, and plenty of it. If, how- 
ever, you find any symptoms of injury to the health of the 
plants appearing, then apply a watering to the roots twice 


those often seen in decaying sheep-manure, 


or thrice of weak clear lime-water, made in the following 
manner : To 40 gallons of clear water, half an hour before 
uging, put 1 peck of freshly-slaked lime, and stir it well. 
‘Ag goon as it has settled and has become clear it is fit for 
use. 


g02. — Cucumber - leaves dying 


frizzled up with the dry atmosphere. Better use a thin 
shade from 10.30 to 2.30, and give less air. Close 
altogether at 3 o’clock, and saturate the atmosphere with 
moisture. Never mind if the thermometer runs up to 
100 degs. or 105 degs. Our Cucumber-houses are not ven- 
tilated at all, and are always in a state of saturation, and 
the plants grow like Willows and bear very freely. If you 
want abundance of Cucumbers you must keep the hot, dry 
air from rushing through the house. Heat and moisture 
are the chief requisites for Cucumbers, and these must be 
combined with the regular pinching and training. 

303. — Treatment of India-rubber-plants 
(Ficus elastica) (#.).—The growths starting from the eyes 
on the stem of the plant in question had better be allowed 
to remain unpinched, and then, if it is required, a good 
stock of shoots will be furnished for propagating next 
spring, when they will root freely, if afforded a good brisk 
heat, and be kept close fora time. It is the best plan to 
pot each cutting singly into small pots, using a mixture of 
sandy loamand peat for the compost, and, if the pots can 
be plunged in a little bottom-heat, so much the better. 
Where it is desirable to keep India-rubber-plants to a 
single stem, it is always a good plan to strike a few young 
ones every year, and thus single-stemmed plants are 
always to be had. 


304.-Unhealthy Fern-fronds (£.).—The frond 
of Fern sent—the crested variety of the Lady Fern 
(Athyrium Filix-foemina)—was covered with thrips, result- 
inc, no doubt, in a great measure, from the long-continued 
drought and heat of the present season, It is a most 
destructive pest to Ferns, and very difficult indeed to 
eradicate if it once gains a firm footing on a plant. 
Probably the best remedy is to fumigate very frequently 
and lightly with Tobacco or good Tobacco-paper, and also 
to sponge the fronds often with soapy water, removing 
altogether some of the most affected of them and burning 
them, The atmosphere around the plant should be cool 
and moist, and shade should be afforded, if possible, 
during the heat of the day. 


305.—-Fern-frouds withering (J.).—The Fern- 
frond sent was literally swarming with red-spider. Evi- 
dently the atmosphere surrounding the plant is very dry 
and hot, or there has been neglect in affording ita due 
supply of water at the root. Red-spider is frequently 
established on many plants through this cause, especially 
if they have been allowed to become dust-dry, and then 
have had the soil flooded with water. The Fern in ques- 
tion should be shaded from the burning sun, and be 
afforded a cool, moist atmosphere around it, and it should 
be syringed frequently to clear it of the insect pest. 
Keep it uniformly moist at the root, and pick off and 
destroy some of the worst affected of the fronds, and 
probably it will soon regain good health. 


306.—Vine-leaves turning yellow (.).—The 


poceeence of the Vine-leaves sent certainly showed that 
re 


-spider was very plentiful in the vinery, and also dis- 


tinct evidence of scorching was visible. Is the soil in the 























(Constant 
Reader, W. V.).—The Cucumber-leaves enclosed appear 
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border dry, or becoming exhausted? From the descrip- 
tion given of the good crops the Vines have borne in 
former years, it seems more than probable that the true 
cause of the unhealthy-looking foliage is to be traced to 
want of sufficient nourishment to enable the Vines to with- 
stand the attack of red-spider during such a continuance 
of tropical weather as we have had this season. It would 
be advisable, as soon as the crop of fruit is cleared off, to 
see about the renovation of the border. If this is attended 
to, probably the Vines will next season recover their 
usual health. 


'807.—Hollies and Lawson's Cypress dying 
(T.).—1t would probably be the best course now to allow 
the Hollies to remain without cutting back, as, in the 
event of soaking rains coming, many of the apparently 
dead trees may put forth shoots from their base. When 
this is the case, the dead top can be gradually removed, 


The Lawson Cypresses evidently have perished from 
June was very late to plant them, and the 
small quantity of water supplied to each one would be 
L It would have been far better to have 
given one or two thorough soakings at the roots, and then 
have applied a thick mulching of decayed manure over the 
soil. This would have stopped evaporation, and might 
§ No doubt, all things considered, 
May is the best month in the year for trarsplanting ever- 


drought. 


almost useless. 


have saved the trees. 


greens, 


808.—Planting a garden (G. Langworthy).—For 
herbaceous plants select such as Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 
Chrysanthe num maximum, Coreopsis in var., Campanula 
persicifolia alba, also in var., Canterbury Bells, Aquilegias 
Geums, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Helianthus in var., Helenium 
pumilum, Lychnis, Pentstemons, Rudbeckia, Pyrethrums, 
It would be better to get a cheap 
book on hardy flowers with careful selections, as Robin- 
For your 
blank wall you could grow eating Cherries, such as Rivers’ 
é Napoleon 
Bigarreau, Black Eagle (Governor Wood), St. Margaret, 
Elton, and Late Duke ; also Morellos, or Plums, choice 
Pears, such as Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, Pit- 
Plant Ferns in your 
shaded ground, and such summer-flowering things as 
Pansies ; but you must keep them moist, and enrich the 
soil. Your Roses should be vigorous kinds, euch as 
Baroness Rothschild, Cheshunt Scarlet, Fisher Holmes, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Camille de Rohan, John 
Hopper, Captain Christy, Duke of Connaught, Gloire de 
Dijon, Reynolds Hole, Merveille de Lyon. You would do 
Also dress with 


(Columbines), Anemones, Erigeron, Funkias, 


Phlox, and Asters. 
son’s ‘‘ Hardy Flowers,” price one shilling. 
Early Black, and the Frogmore Bigarreau, 


maston Duchess, and Emile d’Heyst. 


well to give new soil before planting. 
lime in winter, and turn up the ground roughly. 


809.—Sowing Freesias.—Will you kindly tell me 
at what time of year may Freesia seed be sown?—F. P. W. 
*,* Sow Freesias in February in heat very thinly in 
pans, and encourage them to make all the growth they 
As soon as the seedlings appear move to shelf near 


will, 
the glass, and later on transfer to cool house. 


810.—Striking Escallonia cuttings.—What is 
the best time to strike above? Would this month do and 


is any special soil required for striking them?—A, D. 


*,* The young shoots of Escallonia will strike under a 
handlight in the shade as soon as they get a little bit firm 
towards the end of July. Any sandy soil will do for the 


bed. 
811.—_Tomatos not swelling.—Would you kindly 


tell me how it is that my Tomatos are not swelling 
their fruit after they have apparently set, like specimen 


sent?—A. 
*,* The truss of Tomato-fruit sent was not properly set. 


The probable cause of this fault is eacessive drought at 


some period of the plant's existence, or from a damp and 
stagnant atmosphere surrounding them when in flower. 
Give the plants as much space as possible, with abundance 


of air night and day, and plenty of water also at the 


root, and keep the shoots and foliage thin to admit plenty 
of light to the bloom-trusses. 


812.—Amazon Lily (Eucharis amazonica).—I shall 
be glad if you will tell me if this plant can be grown in an 


ordinary greenhouse, kept warm by hot-water pipes, with- 


out stove heat ?7—E. 


*,* The temperature of an ordinary greenhouse would 
not be sufficiently high for the successful growth of the 
Amazon Lily, which will only grow and flower well in a 
stove heat. 

813.—Petroleum-casks for water.—I am about 
to obtain a water-butt, and wish to know whether an 
empty petroleum-cask will do, or would the petroleum be 
injurious to plants of any kind ?—H. 

*,* Petroleum-casks are excellent and durable for the 


purpose in question, and no fear need be entertained that 


the water collected in them will be in any way injurious 
to plants. 


814.—Propagating Nerium (Oleander).—I have a 
large specimen of this plant in my greenhonse, and wish to 
obtain some young ones from cuttings. Will anyone 
kindly give me directions on the subject ?—Anx1ous. 


*.* The propagation of these plants is very easy. About 
the end of March take off the points of the shoots to about 
the length of three joints or so, remove the leaves from the 
lowest one, and trim the base at the joint. Put the cut- 
tings singly into 3-inch pots, in a sandy soil, stand them 
in a moderate heat, keep close and moist, and shade 
slightly. They will roast in a few weeks, when they can be 
gradually inured to light and air, and be potted on and 
attended to in the ordinary way. 


815.—Cutting back Laurels.—I have some very 
much neglected, overgrown, common Laurels, which want 
cutting back very badly. When is the proper time to do 
it? I suppose the same time will do for Portugal Laurels? 


** Laurels may be safely cut back at once. 


816.—Culture of fibrous-rooted Begonias.— 
Will you kindly tell me how to treat the fibrous-rooted 
Begonias when they go out of bloom? Can they be kept 
through the winter in a cold frame, or do they require to 
be kept in a greenhouse ?—MArRI0N. 


*,* The jibrous-rooted Begonias are to a large extent 
winter-blooming kinds, and after they have done flowering 
in spring cuttings may be rooted, and the old plants cut 
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down or be thrown out if not required, As young plants, 
if well grown, bloom better than old ones, they cannot be 
safely kept ina cold frame in winter, though they will do 
in a warm greenhouse, and may be grown in a frame in 
summer. 


817.-Young Gooseberry-trees.—I have some 
young Gooseberry-bushes that have borne little fruit this 
year, but have thrown out many vigorous shoots a foot or 
more in length. Ought these to be shortened now, and, 
if so, how much? Or ought they to be left to grow still? 
—R. 


** If the shoots of the young Gooseberry-bushes are very 
thickly crowded together, then the removal of some of the 
weakest of them entirely, to admit light «nd air to the 
strouger ones, will be beneficial ; but do not shorten them 
back during their growing season. If that requires to be 
done at all to keep the bushes within bounds, then the 
proper season to do so is at the time of the annual winter, 
or, better still perhaps, the spring pruning. 


_ 818.—Portland cement for hot-water pipes. 
—Would anyone having experience kindly explain how to 
joint hot-water pipes with Portland cement, as I have seen 
somewhere that it is approved of? Is one ply of rope 
caulked in before cementing sufficient, and is there any 
sand mixed with the cement ?7—M. 


*,* Portland cement makes an excellent material for 
jointing hot-water pipes with. The socket may be jilled 
about half-full first with tarred rope, well caulked, 
and then finished off the cement, which should be used 
without the addition of sand, and it should be always of 
the best quality. When that is the case, a better material 
for the purpose cannot be emplo yed. 


819.—Pruning Roses.—I would like to know the 
best time to prune Rose-bushes? Last year I cut mine 
down in the autumn, after they had finished blooming. I 
covered the roots with manure. They have been very late, 
in blooming this season, and have produced but few flowers, 
although in an open part of the garden, where they getall 
the sun.—V. 


*.* The best time to prune outdoor Rose-bushes ts in 
the spring, say, about the end of March ; there is then less 
danger of the young growth being cut off by frost than if 
the operation is performed earlier in the season. Autumn 
is certainly not a good time to prune Roses. 


820.-Heating of greenhouse and frame.— 
I am desirous of putting upa span-roof greenhouse, 30 feet 
long, with a range of frames 12 feet beyond. If possible, 
I wish to carry a single hot-water pipe round the frames, 
but shall be glad if anyone can suggest a mode by which 
the hot water can, when necessary, be shut off from the 
frames without interfering with the circulation in the 
greenhouse ?—S. 


*,* All that is required in this case, to enable the heat 
to be turned on or off the frame when necessary, is to 
connect the flow and return pipe on the main supplying 
the heat for the greenhouse by means of what is called a T- 
piece, furnished with a throttle valve ; these valves answer 
every purpose in ordinary cases. 


——— 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—J. B. M.—Lonicera tatarica.—— 
Ponghill.—Hieracium aurantiacum.—2J. H. M, Stewart. 
—Unfortunately we could find no trace of a pink flower 
in the envelope. The other flower was sent. It is Orobus 
sylvaticus.—Lrin.—It is impossible to name florists’ 
flowers, even Fuchsias, as many of the varieties are 80 
much alike.——R. Beak.—1, Deutzia crenata fi.-pl.; 2, 
Insufficient ; 3, Variegated Lime; 4, Variegated Maple 
(Acer negundo variegata).——N. J. Miller.—1, Iris ger- 
manica var, ; 2, I. ochroleuca, The crimson Honeysuckle 
is Lonicera sempervirens, the pinkish one was dead ; the 
yellow flower is Inula glandulosa. You should have care- 
fully numbered every flower.——Frederick Shillito.—Her- 
niaria glabra.—H/. Roads,—Jacobinia magnifica,——C. 
McL., Oban.—Viper’s Bugloss (Echium vulgare). 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


A Young Gardener.—Apply to Messrs. Cannell & Sons, 
Swanley._—WM. G@.—The Vines are absolutely scorched up. 
You will never succeed with them in sucha house. We 
cannot advise you further than to give more ventilation. 
The house must be a furnace, and quite unsuitable under 
its present form for the culture of Grapes. You must ven- 
tilate as freely as possible, avoiding, however, cold cur- 
renta of air... Brown, York.—There is no organic 
disease as far as we can determine, affecting your plant. 
It has simply died through want of water and kindly 
attention to give it a start. The present severely hot 
weather is responsible for its failure, which might have been 
avoided by careful watering.——H. W. Flint.—‘* The 
Pansy,” by J. Simkins, will, we think, suit you. It canbe 
obtained from Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London. Price 
one shilling and sixpence. Geo. Russell.—Guano or sul- 
phur sprinkled in their runs is said to bea cure. Pieces of 
sponge soaked with sugar and water arejgood traps. Ants 
delight in sweet things. 

Replies to 4. F. F., F. Stephens, Wye Valley, Ber- 
narden, K., Plymouth, Puzzled, &c., are unavoidably held 
over. 





— 


“The English Flower Garden.” — This is 
being revised and reprinted, and will be shortly issued. 
The new edition will contain an account of the hardy 
Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, of the hardy 
Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, the Narcissi by Mr. 
Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by Mr. Herrington, 
and many other additions. The first part—i.e., that 
devoted to design—will have important additions and 
plans showing plan to scale, as wellas planting of the beds, 
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BEES. 


JULY WORK. 


Arter the third week in June swarming should 
be prevented, if possible. The removal of 
frames of brood from the hive and the cutting 
out of queen-cells will often accomplish this ob- 
ject. About nine days after a swarm has left a 
hive a second swarm frequently issues, the chief 
indication of this being about to take place is a 
shrill piping sound within the hive, which may 
be plainly heard on a still evening. This sound 
is made by the young queen while attempting 
to destroy her sisters yet in embryo. Failing 
in her intended destruction of her rivals—being 
prevented by the worker Bees, who surround 
the queen-cells to protect the inmates—she 
takes the first favourable opportunity of leaving 
the hive, part of the community accompanying 
her, and thus forming a second swarm or 
‘‘cart.” These lateswarms must be fed for the 
first fortnight or so, that all may be kept in a 
state of progress, and comb built out. The 
feeding, however, must not be overabundant, 
or the cells may all become full of stores, to the 
exclusion of the brood. A late swarm can be 
returned to the hive by first removing the 
frames of comb, and, after cutting out queen 
cells, shaking the swarm out of the skep in 
which it has been hived back into the hive, 
either upon the alighting-board or upon the tops 
of the frames. The queen and Bees, now finding 
no embryo queen in the hive, will not again 
leave, but settle down to work. 

QUEEN INTRODUCTION.—On a swarm leaving 


_a hive, about three weeks elapses before the 


lature queen left in the hive begins to lay ; 
therefore, of great advantage to a colony 
vine-off a late swarm, and also a great sav- 
in8 of time in the matter of egg production, to 
have a fertile queen at once introduced to it, 
Then there occurs no break in the increase of 
population of the hive, the stock becoming 
strong before the end of the season. It occasion- 
ally happens that a hive becomes queenless after 
having given out a swarm, through the young 
queen being lost upon leaving the hive to meet 
the drone. As a rule, the queen only leaves 
the hive twice during her life, once when a few 
days old for fertilisation by the drone, and when 
she leaves with a swarm. If she does not 
become fertilised she lays only drone-eggs 
—that is, only drones hatch from. any 
eggs she may lay. Upon the loss of a queen, 
the Bees of the hive become very agitated, 
and are seen running over the outside of the 
hive. This commotion takes place about 
ten or twelve days after the swarm has left the 
hive, and continues for two or three mornings, 
when the Bees gradually settle down, but seem 
to lose energy. A colony in this condition 
can be saved by either introducing into the 
hive a fertile queen, a queen cell containing a 
young queen, or a frame of comb containing eggs 
and brood. In the latter case the Bees will 
immediately begin to fashion royal cells round 
some of the worker eggs or grubs and rear queens 
from them, Ifa queen-cell be introduced and 
placed between tayo of the combs, the embryo 
queen hatches out in due course and is received 
by the Bees as the future mother of the hive. 
The most expeditious way, however, of setting 
up a queenless hive is by introducing a fertile 
queen. In queen introduction a queen-cage is 
used, in which the queen is confined when first 
placed in the hive, lest the Bees should destroy 
her ; but by being placed between the combs in 
a queen-cage for a time and then set at liberty, 
she is generally well received by the Bees, 
DovuBLING HivES.—Where extracted honey is 
mainly worked for, the following method may be 
adopted. Having selected two strong stocks, 
remove from one of them all the combs, shake 
and brush the Bees back into the hive, and place 
the combs ina fresh hive, filling up the hive from 
which the brood-combs were taken with frames 
of empty combs or comb-foundation, The hive 
containing the brood-combs should now be 
placed on the top of the other stock to form a 
second storey. A double set of combs. being 
given, the hive of comb is soon full of Bees from 
the hatching-out both above and below. This 
great population will quickly fill the empty 
combs of the upper storey with honey, which, as 
fast as filled, should be emptied by means of the 
extractor, and returned to be refilled. Strong 
colonies may thus have their swarming propen- 





sities checked, and a very large honey harvest 
secured, By hanging a broad frame of sections 
on either side of the brood-nest during a good 
honey flow comb honey can be obtained very 
readily, even from a comparatively weak stock, 
and is a very good plan to follow when difficulty 
is experienced in inducing the Bees to work in 
sections placed on the top of the hive, The 
tiering-up or doubling system may be carried on 
till about the middle of July, when the whole of 
the surplus honey can be taken at one time if 
wished. 8. 8. G 





BIRDS. 

Feeding Pigeons (JL. Bellows ).—Pigeons 
do not require soft food. When Maize is given, 
however, it is sometimes steeped in hot water 
overnight. The best food for them is Peas and 
Wheat. Hemp-seed is also good for them, and 
of which they are very fond. They are very 
partial to salt and to picking over gravel. _ Wild 
Pigeons will travel many miles regularly to get 
a supply of gravel. If you want to give your 
Pigeons something to amuse them and keep 
them in health, form near the Pigeon-cote a 
small heap or mound of sandy gravel, and upon 
this place a good lump of rock-salt. The Pigeons 
will soon find it out and spend much time 
amusing themselves in picking it over. Do not 
give Oats or Barley, and keep the Pigeon-cote 
very clean and well ventilated. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Hen laying eggs without shells 
(‘* M.”).—No ; do not kill your Plymouth Rock 
hen. You have probably been feeding her on 
too stimulating a diet. Put her on short 
commons fora time, and supply broken oyster 
shell, old mortar, or lime for her to peck at. I 
find that hens fed much on Maize are very 
liable to deposit eggs without shells, and this at 
any time of the day or night, and at any place, 
regardless of consequences. It is bad in more 
than one way—it often starts the bad habit of 
egg-eating in the poultry yard. If you are feed- 
ing with Maize discontinue it, fora time at least, 
as it puts on too much internal fat.—S. 8. G. 


Food for Fowls (Katharine Bellows).— 
Yes, it is good policy to feed with soft food first 
thing in the morning both in winter and 
summer, because hard grain takes a long time 
to digest, and it is, therefore, a long time 
before the birds can get any good from it; but 
if they get a judicious mixture of soft food to 
start the day upon, it being quickly digested, 
they soon obtain strength and benefit therefrom. 
Fowls so fed certainly lay a larger number of 
eggs and enjoy better health than those fed 
entirely on grain. The best rule to follow is to 
give soft food early in the morning (in a warm 
state during the winter months) consisting of 
Barley-meal, scalded, to which may be added a 
good proportion of sharps or poilards during the 
summer months ; this paste should be of a stiff 
nature that will easily crumble and fall to pieces 
when thrown on the ground. Turnips, Carrots, 
and other vegetables, if boiled and mixed with 
the soft food, conduce to good health, and are 
especially valuable if the Fowls have not a Grass 
run. Kitchen scraps may be given at midday, 
and always a good sound grain at night before 
roosting time. The hard grain should consist 
of Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buckwheat, 
given in turn, as a frequent change of food is 
much to be recommended, being far better than 
the constant use of the same kind of grain. 
Maize should, however, be supplied somewhat 
sparingly as it is apt to promote the formation 
of internal fat, and hens that are fat seldom lay 
well, and are unhealthy. The more exercise 
Fowls get the better their health, but if they 
have no other place to scratch in than their run 
it is well to dig it over often, and to provide dry 
ashes for the Fowls to dust themselvesin. The 
drinking water should be kept in a shady place 
and often changed during hot weather. As to 
price of food, oftentimes the most costly proves 
the cheapest in the end, and certainly the use 
of cheap feeding stuffs for poultry is a mistake. 
All kinds of Corn are, however, fairly cheap at 
the present time. To cure your hens of laying 
soft-shelled eggs you should keep them well 
supplied with crushed oyster shells, old mortar, 
or broken chalk, and be sparing of all stimula- 
tive foods,—S. 8. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Cherry soup, or sauce.—Brown some 
flour in butter, stir in water to thin it, put in 
some black Cherries with afew Cloves, let them 
boil to a mash, strain, and add a little sugar, 
with equal parts of white Rhine wine and water. 
A pound of Cherries to a quart of liquid will 
prove sufficient. After straining, break some of 
the stones and put the kernels into the soup ; 
add also a few whole Cherries towards the last, 
and simmer again, but only till the latter are 
softened. Place a few delicate sippets of toasted 
roll in a tureen, and pour over the soup. 

Strawberry cream.—Dissolve an ounce 
of gelatine, previously soaked in a gill of cold 
water, in a pint of hot milk. When it is so 
nearly cold as to be on the point of setting, add 
half-a-pint of Strawberry syrup, and sufficient 
rose-colouring to make it a delicate pink ; whisk 
the cream until it is light and frothy, stir in 
lightly a gill of whipped cream, then mould it. 


A good syrup can be made for this cream by — 


putting 4 1b. of Strawberry and 4 lb. of Rasp- 
berry jam into half-a-pint of boiling water, and, 
after having well stirred it, rubbing it through 
a fine sieve. Thesyrup should not be too sweet, 
and the addition of the juice of one or two 
Lemons, or a little citric acid, will be an advan- 
tage. Creams which have cochineal colouring 
in them should not be put into tin moulds, as 
this metal turns them of a mauve shade, 


WINTER & SPRING PICTURES. 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 

lst Prize, 10 GuINEAS, is awarded to 
Miss WILLMOTT, Warley Place, Great 
Warley, Essex, for over 200 good photographs 
of often beautiful gardens and plants. 

2np Prize, 5 GUINEAS, to the COUNTESS 
OF ANNESLEY, Castlewellan,: Co. Down, 
Treland. 

EQuAL’ 3RD. Prize, 3 GurNeas, to Mr. 
S. W. FITZHERBERT,  Lanscombe House, 
Torquay, and Mr. J. 0. SMITH, Nandana, 
Penrith, 





EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss Gaisford, Offington, Worthing. Xantho- 
ceras sorbifolia; group of Snowdrops; Prinos 
glaber. 

Mr. E, H. Woodall, St. Nicholas House, 
Scarborough. Narcissus princeps; Galanthus 
plicatus ; Scilla campanulata. 

Mr. Thomas Allott, 110, Shaw-heath, Stock- 
port. Two views of Tulips in Ashton Park. 

Mr. C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. Rhodo- 
dendron Lady Alice FitzWilliam ; Arabis mon- 
tanum. 

Rev. D. J. Gerrard, The Rectory, Rathangan, 
Co. Kildare. Apple-tree in bloom. 
THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. 
By the Rev. A, FosTER-MELLIAR, M.A., Rector of 

Sprougbton, Suffolk. 
Illustrated. Extra crown, 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 





GARDEN FLOWERS & PLANTS: 


A PRIMER FOR AMATEURS, 


By J. WRicut, F.R.H.S., Chief Instructor on Horticulture , 


for the Surrey County Council, &c. 
With Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is, 





MACMILLAN & CO,, LONDON. 
Broo HE’ S 


PATENT IRON GARDEN STAKES 


Are the neatest and also the cheapest support for flowers and 
shrubs that can be got. Send for circular, giving full 
particulars, to JOHN BROOKS, Exmouth, Devon. 


GARDEN NETTING.—100 square yards, 
2s. 6d., carriage 1s. ; Lawn Tennis Nets, good, 10s., 
carriage 2s.—B. A. NORTHEY, Auctioneer, Plymouth. 


FTOBACCO-PAPER, finest roll, 6d. per Ib. ; 
71b., 3s. 4d.; 141b., 6s. 6d. ; 28 1b., 128. 6d.—GALLOWAY, 
Tobacco Manufacturer, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 


J C. STEVENS, . HORTICULTURAL, 
¢ S§CIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab- 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post free. 


FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre,—Farms 


from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or try. 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Tslands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very. 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. —G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








No. 853.—Von. XVII. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 


JULY 13, 1895. 
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THE ROSE SEASON. 
Tne first and heaviest glut of flowers is over, 
and we may congratulate ourselves upon its 
quality, more especially when we bear in mind 
the bad outlook at pruning time. Roses have 
been exceptionally early this year, and June 
was once again the month of Roses ; whereas for 
several seasons it has been early in July before 


we could say our Roses were in full bloom. As 
a proof of their number and quality, we had no 
less than eleven competitors of seventy-two 
single trusses at York, while in the four chief 
classes of the National Rose Society at 
Gloucester there were eight, ten, eleven, and 
sixteen competitors. No one who saw these 
and other Rose shows would credit the great 
damage done by the winter unless they were 
growers themselves. 


The prolonged drought and great heat 
throughout June caused Roses to come on very 
rapidly indeed, and most of our maiden plants 
are fully out a fortnight earlier than usual. It 


_ has been a good season for the more double 


kinds, such as Earl of Dufferin and Her Majesty, 
also for the fullest of our Teas and Noisettes. 
Her Majesty was very prominent at Gloucester, 
and the Teas as good as any we have seen for 
many seasons. A large class for twelve Roses, 
distinct, in which two of our most prominent 
amateur growers were first and second, suggests 
a Short article upon the twelve varieties shown 
by each. Some five or six of these were 
duplicates, and very shortly I will give a brief 
description of them. 

INSECTS were very troublesome early in the 
season, but we did not have so much of the 
Rose aphis as usual. My worst foes were 
caterpillars and grubs, then the stem-boring 
saw-fly, and now the Rose chafers.or beetles. 
When the weather changes we may look for 
mildew and red-rust. Aftera very hot and dry 
spell I have often noticed how very rapidly 
these diseases get to work and spread. What 
a grand season it has been for our wall and 
pillar Roses, wherever we were fortunate enough 
to save the most valuable wood through the 
winter. We shall have more to say upon the 
present Rose season after seeing the Crystal 
Palace Rose show; also how our buds are 
‘taking to the stocks, and what are the prospects 
respecting autumnal growth and bloom. At 
present we are in the midst of Rose budding. 
Summer prupving of those climbers and strong 
growers that I have frequently alluded to should 
now be receiving attention. I have just been 
cutting out some long rods of Mrs. Paul, that 
extraordinary strong-growing Bourbon, also of 
Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, General Jacqueminot, 
and others that were pegged down. No sooner 
is the bloom off of these than I cut them out, 
taking that opportunity to work the surface 
soil again, and placing two or three neat sticks 
for the support of those shoots once more 
breaking from the base. These will give us a 
good late flower, and then be fitter to peg down 


maturing, I peg them down bythe endof August, 
and thus often get a full and late crop through- 
out their length. Last autumn Prince Camille de 
Rohan and General Jacqueminot were particu- 
larly showy and useful when treated thus, 
while a very early maiden shoot or two of 
Margaret Dickson afforded some beautiful light 
blossoms in contrast. PiU. 





ROSES IN POTS. 


From July onwards is a most important period 
among pot-Roses. We must afford most careful 
attention now, or we cannot possibly have the 
same measure of success later that we desire. I 
propose moving my latest batch of these to the 
open air upon the first favourable opportunity, 
standing them upon a warm, sunny border. It 
often happens that we complain of a bad autumn 
in the matter of ripening our plants growing in 
the open ground, and the failure to flower satis- 
factorily, as well as to pass safely through winter 
trials, are attributed to this. With pot-plants 
we have no such excuse, but the same need for 
efficient ripening exists. Too often this is left 
to’chance. If it rains, the roots get sufficient 
moisture ; if not, we find more than one occasion 
when they were suffering severely. Given a 
properly drained soil and the pots half plunged, 
there is not much fear of too much summer and 
early autumnal watering. The change to full 
exposure in the open air will act in a most bene- 
ficial manner as regards ripening. It may not 
happen that all of the growth gets matured, but 
the most valuable portions will—z.e., those 
which will be left after pruning. It is more 
than ever necessary to secure efficient ripening 
of wood upon those plants to be forced in the 
dead of winter. Now, as all plants need more 
or less a period of rest, we must afford this to 
our pot-Roses intended for earliest forcing as 
soon as possible. The same point applies to all 
Roses that are not allowed to come on in a per- 
fectly natural manner. Never forget that any 
sudden check to growth cannot fail to be in- 
jurious. 

Next to this I firmly believe more Rose 
plants are spoilt by the too free use of liquid- 
manures. They are in a state of solubility and 
the plant absorbs them greedily. This either 
means gross growth or, worse still, the complete 
crippling of young roots still on the search for 
food, and without which the growth already 
made cannot be finished in a satisfactory state. 
Tho soil dries up so quickly after exposure to 
the open air, that what was quite moist while 
in the more humid atmosphere of the Rose 
house will be injuriously dry an hour or so after 
removal. This is why we plunge, even if they 
were not plunged while under glass. Too 
sudden or premature ripening will not do. We 
want them fairly dry, but never parched, 
Syringing overhead late in the afternoon and 
again after the dew has gone in the morning 
will do away with the need of much root moist- 
ure. We expect summer and not autumnal 
weather now, but our pot Roses are in reality 
needing the latter, and so must have the best 
equivalent we can give. R. 








obliged if anyone will tell me what to do with 
a Rose-tree bought as Boule de Neige three 
years ago from one of the best growers? It 
has had neither bud nor blossom since, but 
has grown into a large bush, very full of 
leaves. It is treated ag my other Rose-trees 
are, but I have had to cut it down twice.— 
PUZZLED. 


*,* It is just possible cutting the Rose down 
twice in three years prevented it blooming. Do 
not prune so much, merely the shoots, removing 
the weakest, and shorten those left only a little, 
and you will have plenty of flowers. Many 
varieties of Roses which are free growers are 
spoiled by hard pruning. 


Queries about Rose-growing.—1, In 
a bed of pegged-down Roses what should be 
pruned after the first year, as I suppose they 
must not be cut back to within a few inches of 
the stem, as in dwarf Rose-bushes? 2, Whether 
Tea Roses do well pegged down? 3, The best 
sort of label to employ—zine or wood? 4, 
Whether manuring during the summer is neees- 
sary, supposing the Roses to have been mulched 
in November? 5, The best book on practical 
Rose-growing ?—A BEGINNER, 


*,” We will answer in the order you put 
your questions. 1, You should cut away the 
wood that was pegged down and that has already 
flowered, leaving those strong shoots from the 
base of the plant to grow freely, and securing 
these by a strong stick. In the case of some 
Teas and Noisettes— William Allen Richardson, 
for example—you may get a succeeding crop 
upon the older wood, and I would not cut these 
back so hard, but simply thin them out if very 
thick. Hybrid Perpetuals and Bourbons are 
better cut back as we describe. 2, Strong-grow- 
ing Teas are among the finest of all when pegged 
down. 3, Zinc labels, when well prepared and 
written, are very good, but the best are those 
metalonesthat have the name raised by stamping 
on the other side. A good and cheap label can 
be made with an ordinary six-inch wooden label, 
well painted, and then fastened to the plant by a 
short piece of copper wire. These will last 
good for years. Write the Rose or other name 
upon the wood with a goose-quill or small camel- 
hair pencil, and use Brunswick black upon a 
light ground, Brunswick black stands as fresh 
with me now as when put on ten years back. 
4, No, this is not absolutely necessary, but it 
helps them, particularly during so dry a season 
as the present. We do not care to see a lot of 
manure among our pleasure Roses, and it cannot 
be pleasant for lady growers, 5, Dean Hole’s, 
and Mr. W. Paul’s, also one by the Rev. H, H. 
D’Ombrain, are good. Any nurseryman and 
almost all newsagents would procure these for 
you. 


774.—Rose Rosieriste Jacobs. — This 
Rose wasraised by Mons. Verdier, of France, and 
sent out afew years ago. It is not a vigorous 
grower, except under the most favourable condi- 
tions. I would advise ‘‘ A Derby Novice” not to 
worry himself if it does not thrive well with 
him, as there are plenty of the same colour that 
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are equally as good and more reliable. Lady 
Emily Stewart, for instance, is very like it, and 
its fragrance is equal to if not better than that of 
any of the dark red roses. As maiden plants 
Rosieriste Jacobs has done fairly wellin nursery 
rows this year, and judging from its habit of 
growth it appears to me that it objects to being 
severely pruned, I think if the strongest 
shoots were tied to a stake about 3 feet high 
the plant would grow and flower better.— 
J.C. C. 





GARDHN WORK.’ 


—_— 


Conservatory. 


It is very important that plants should be syringed only 
with soft or rain-water, and it is better if during a dry time 
the rain-water tank should be empty that the syringe 
should be laid aside for a time than run the risix of cover- 
ing the foliage of the plants with a deposit of lime that will 
take a long time to get rid of and must injure the health of 
the plants. Moisture can be given to the atmosphere by 
damping border surfaces and paths, and at this season, 
when the weather is so warm, the lights can be left open all 
night and the cool night dews will refresh the plants 
immensely. If any plants require a shift toa larger pot this 
is a good time to do the work, taking special precautions 
after repotting that too much water is not given. I always 
think it is important that the same man should always 
water any given collection of plants, and not only so, but 
he should be a man suitable for the work, careful and 
reliable and willing to be guided by the experience of 
others if his own has been limited. An unskilful or care- 
less waterer will soon wreck a valuable collection of plants. 
The careful and the careless are pretty equally balanced— 
at least, I find them so—and the man at the head of affairs 
goon discovers that everything and everybody requires 
very close supervision. Toe man who sees a plant 
suffering for want of water when the dinner-bell rings and 
goes to his dinner without any feeling of compunction had 
better be shunted as soon as possible. Camellias and other 
plants growing in borders must have abundant supplies of 
water in dry, hot weather, Regulate the shading to suil 
the weather, doing with as little as possible. Balsams and 
Celosias, or Cockscombs, may go into the pots in which 
they are to bloom. The soil should not be too light, 
though it must be rich. Loam should form the basis of 
all potting mixtures for soft-wooded plants. 


Stove Plants. 


These will now have become scattered somewhat. In 
most places it is desirable to keep growing on a little 
stream of young specimens. A young well-grown specimen 
of most things is more effective than an old one. 
Especially is this true of foliage plants, such as Crotons, 
Dracwnas, &c. This being so, the old plants when the 
weather gets warm enough may be taken to the conser- 
vatory, or be formed into groups in some shady, sheltered 
spot in the open air. A group of Crotons or Dracwnas 
amid Ferns in some secluded dell in the open air is a more 
attractive feature than could be obtained by any other 
way of using the same kind of plant. And perhaps in the 
autumn the old plants can be disposed of to someone in 
the trade who wants stock. We are all traders nowadays, 
and new stock will have to be bought in in order to keep 
ahead of the times. Stove plants will thrive in any 
close house or pit now, and it is a good plan if a house 
can be spared to move a Jot of the young stuff into it for 
growing on. Table-plants will be required in considerable 
numbers for the autumn and winter parties, and stove 
plants must be in a considerable measure run upon 
for this purpose and should be in suitable-sized pots 
in training for this work. 


Figs Under Glass. 

Where the first crop is forced the second crop follows on 
immediately after the first—in fact, where one end 
of the house is several degrees warmer than the other, as 
frequently happens, there will be no break in the supply. 
The main point in Fig culture under glass is to keep the 
growth thin by disbudding the badly placed weak shoots 
early, and stopping the shoots left that will produce the 
second crop at the fifth leaf. These shrubby shoots when 
hardened a little by exposure to the light will carry 
several fruits each, and the second crop will, asa matter of 
course, be more numerous than the first, But Figs quickly 
yield to feeding, and the heavily-laden tree must have 
help in rich mulchings and liquid stimulants. The 
manurial liquid from the farmyard tank is not to be 
despised, but there are artificial stimulants quicker in 
action to be had now. Ventilation is a very important 
matter in Fig culture, as the fruits when approaching 
ripeness soon damp and spoil. If red-spider should make 
its appearance at a time when the syringe cannot be used, 
attack the insects with dry black sulphur, using a Tobacco- 
powder distributor. 

Ferns. 

Maintain a moist genial atmosphere by damping floors 
in preference to overmuch syringing, especially in the 
case of Maiden-hairs in some of the picturesque ferneries 
under glass. Provision is made for a supply of moisture in 
the atmosphere by means of perforated pipes, the supply 
of water being turned on when required, and miniature 
lakes and cascades can be created where the fernery is on 
a large scale. Any work which necessitates the removal of 
the plants may be done now, such as refilling glass cases 
and the creation or rearrangement of a suitable home for 
the Filmy Ferns, which have sucha charming appearance in 
hot weather. 

Cold Frames. 

These are indispensable now where Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and other winter-flowering plants are largely 
grown. <A very thin shade will be necessary in the middle 
of the day unless the frames are in the shade then. 


eS 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a et rh later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 







































































Window Gardening. 

In the holiday-time the plants are often sent to the local 
nursery to be taken care of. If this is not done, place 
them outside in the shade of a wall; they will be less 
trouble and remain in better condition than if left 
indoors. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The beds of exotics, if well managed, will soon be at 
their best, The dry weather has suited the Geraniums 
and Petunias, as moisture, where there is depth of soil, 
runs the plants to leaf too much. We have not yet found 
it necessary to water Stocks and Asters. When the plants 
are set out early, and the hoe is frequently used to keep a 
loose surface, the growth is strong and sturdy. Asters 
and Stocks fail to do well ina dry season through being 
planted too late. Our first Asters for cutting are planted 
in April. If well-hardened there will be no frost to injure 
them. Later beds are planted in May, but the first 
invariably produces the best blooms. Considering the dry 
weather, Roses have been a great success where the 
position has been well prepared, Budding should now be 
in full progress. Get the standard Briers down first. Do 
not shorten the budded shoots, as dormant buds make 
the best heads next season. ‘Tea Roses moved in Aprilare 
flowering well; they were cut hard back, and have been 
well attended to with water and mulch. It has been a 
trying time for small seedling stuff pricked out, such as 
Wallflowers, &c., but a loose surface is better than so much 


water. 
Fruit Garden. 


Those who are seeking to make a little profit out of 
Strawberry growing should planta large-fruited early kind. 
Noble has sold well this season, but other kinds, ripening 
later, have been wonderfully cheap—almost too cheap to 
leave much profit to the grower; the middleman can 
generally manage to take care of himself. Strong young 
plants, set out in good land by the end of July, will bear a 
paying crop next season, and the fruit on young plants 
will ripen before that produced by older beds. Regulate 
the growth of fruit-trees on walls, taking the young trees 
in hand first. Remove the breast-wood, so that the 
growing force may be diverted into the leading shoots, 
which are required to fill up the wall. In cutting back 
young shoots leave four full-sized leaves at the base of 
each. These spurs will be shortened back to two buds at 
the winter pruning, and in due course many of them will 
develop into fruit-buds. Remove all surplus growth from 
pyramid Plums to let in the air and sunshine; the leading 
shoots may also be shortened alittle. It has been rather 
trying for Pears and Apples on dwarfing stocks, though 
where the trees have been well mulched they are doing 
well, and are carrying a good crop, which ought now to be 
thinned if too heavy. Grapes colouring must have free 
ventilation, alittle air being left on all night. It will be 
necessary to continue the damping-down till the colouring 
is nearly finished to keep the foliage strong and healthy. 


Vegetable Garden. 

I am afraid the rain will come too late for the early 
Potatos, many of which are ripening, and the foliage in 
some cases is quite yellow. These would be better lifted, 
ag rain now would start a second growth. I was speaking 
to a gardening friend the other day, and he said he had 
several bushels of old seed of Beauty of Hebron, and 
intended planting them on the land from which the 
earliest Potatog had been lifted. I have known late crops 
of new Potatos obtained in this way, and those who have 
any old sets left might try this plan, as it is quite possible 
to obtain two crops from the same land in one season, and 
by covering the rows with litter in the autumn they might 
be Jitted fresh as required. EHilam’s Early and Enfield 
Market Cabbages may be sown now. Sow Lettuces of 
some good hardy kind for autumn and winter use. There 
is nothing better than the Bath Cos and All the Year 
Round Cabbage. I hope there will be abundance of rain 
to moisten the soil before these lines appear. At present 
the ground is too dry for seeds to germinate unless water 
iz used freely and the seed-bed shaded. Sow Cucumber 
seeds for planting a house for autumn cutting. We can 
find nothing better than Lockie’s Perfection, though I 
have heard Daniels’ Defiance highly spoken of, and the 
Telegraph is still a favourite. Where plenty of heat can 
be given, take up and harvest Shallots and Garlic. Cut 
herbs for drying as they show flower. E. Hoppay. 





Work in the Town Garden. 


Chrysanthemums ought, for the most part, to have been 
transferred to their flowering pots by this time, but for 
decorative purposes they may be shifted up to quite the 
end of the month, and if intended for late flowering only, 
two or three wecks later still. Plants that have been cut 
back should be shifted as soon as the young shoots attain 
a length of one or two inches. The potting must be done 
with care, draining each pot efficiently but not excessively, 
and making the soil quite firm by the use of a blunt stick, 
especially towards the top. The compost should be made 
moderately rich, yet must be thoroughly sweet, and ought 
to be neither too light nor very heavy in texture. The 
addition of a small proportion of old mortar-rubbish and 
soma burnt earth will insure at once porosity and sweet- 
ness, and unlike sand, both contain a certain amount of 
nourishment. After potting, water must be given spar- 
ingly for a time, but dew the plants overhead frequently 
in bright weather, and if very hot they may be stood in a 
lightly shaded spot until rooted out, with advantage. 
Hardy varieties may still be planted out on warm borders, 
but no time should be lost. These hardy and semi-early 
kinds are now very popular, and when the autumn is 
fairly fine do extremely well without any protection. Few 
of the ordinary large-flowering Japanese and incurved 
kinds are of any use for this purpose, however, the most 
suitable sections being the early-flowering Japanese, the 
hybrid Pompones, and some of the reflexed varieties. 
These last throw off the wet better than any others, and 
are, asa rule, hardy, of good habit, and rich, useful colours. 
Recently-planted Tomatoes, those at the foot of sunny 
walls in particular, must be rather frequently watered 
until established and beginning to fruit, and a mulch of 
littery manure will also be found beneficial. Should the 
present dry weather continue, Tomatos in the open air 
will do well. Those under glass must be kept well 
nourished, as in this weather they set, swell, and ripen 
the fruit quickly, and if at all starved the upper trusses 


south border. 
should an early frost come before the Beans are all 
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will fail to setfrom lack of strength. Pot-plantsin window 
and greenhouse must be freely watered now, too, and as 
far as possible be shaded from all strong sun, Such sub- 
jects as Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, Achimenes, 
impatient of hot sun, and if exposed to it soon lose their 
colour. 
pots, and sow seed of herbaceous Calceolarias and Cine- 
rarias, also of Persian Cyclamens, to flower the winter 
after next. B. CO. R. 


c., are very 


Prick off Chinese Primulas into boxes or store 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from July 13th 


to July 20th. 


Sowed an early variety of French Beans on a wari 
We have the means of protecting the crop 


gathered. Cut Basil and Sweet Marjoram for drying for 
winter use, Sowed Cucumber seeds to raise plants for filling 
a house early in September for autumn bearing. We only 
grow Lockie’s Perfection. The pods of Beans having been 
all gathered from the first lot of Giant Longpods, the 
plants have been cut down, and the ground mulched with 
manure. We have ofcen gathered late crops from Beans 
treated in this manner. The plants must be healthy, and 
not exhausted from permitting the pods to remain on 
shem to get old. Planted more late Cauliflowers ; they 
have followed early Potatos. Made a sowing of Ellam’s 
early Cabbage. Shallsow again about the first of August. 
This date will be too late for very cold districts by 
about ten days. Very busy now among the hardy fruit- 
trees, thinning and shortening the young wood. Young 
trees have already been gone over, and the leading shoots 
nailed or tied in. I am quite sure it is a mistake to leave 
a let of breast-wood on young trees which have a lot of 
space to cover on wall or espalier ; it involves a loss of 
time, without benefiting the trees in any way. We 
planted a new Peach-house last December, and the trees 
have already made shoots from 2 feet to 3 feet long, and 
we are laying in some of the best placed laterals, as we 
want some fruit next May. The house is a span-roof, 
20 feet wide, and we have no doubt about filling it with 
bearing wood in three years. There are only two varieties 
planted—Hale’s Early Peach on the east side, and Lord 
Napier Nectarines on the west. There is a crop of 
Tomatos in the house, growing in boxes, that will pay 
expenses and something more. The Tomato is named 
Freedom, one of the best L have yet grown. The fruit 
sets from four to sixin a bunch, and averages about four to 
the pound. O:casionally a bunch of larger dimensions is 
found, We have gathered bunches weighing over two 
pounds. Earthed-up Melons in frames with heavy loam, 
pressing it down firm. A crack of air is always given to 
the Melon-frames and houses soon after six o’clock in the 
morning, when the sun shines ; this lets out the vitiated 
atmosphere, and keeps the foliage strong and clean, and 
prevents fruit cracking, and there is no gangrene or 
canker on the main stems. Gave a further dressing of 
artificial manure to inside Vine-borders. The crop is 
heavy, and must be supported. Shifted on a lot of 
young Asparagus plumosus and tenuissimus and Smilax, 
When required for cutting these plants are placed round 
the sides of a stage, and permitted to grow pretty much, 
as only if placed too close together the shoots get. 
entangled, and are difficult to separate. Sowed main crop3 
of Turnips, Veitch’s Red Globe, and Chirk Castle Black- 
stone. The last isa very hardy variety. 





Artificial manure.—Would a manure 
consisting of ground bones, ammonia, charcoal, 
dissolved carcasses, flesh and blood, form a good 
manure for Tomatos and things generally, and 
if not, what should be substituted ?—Wykr 
V ALLEY. 


* * The substances named might or might 


not make a useful manure in mixture. Without 
knowing something more about the dissolved 
carcasses it would hardly be safe to hazard an 
opinion, The ground bones we know are good, 
and may be used for Tomatos or anything 
requiring manure, although something rather 
quicker in its action would, we think, be better. 
Ground bones are excellent for mixing with soil 
for Vines and for general permanent effects; 
but a mixture of superphosphates and Ichthemic 
guano would give speedier results. If you 
use the mixture you name do so in an experi- 
mental way at first, and note results. It is 
impossible for anyone to advise you without 
more detailed information than your letter 
affords. 


The weather in Aberdeenshire.— 
The weather is now very fine. May and part 
of June were excessively hot and dry, but rain 


heavy rains. The Potato crop looks very pro- 
mising, but this season seems a favourable one 
for the disease—heat, daily thunder, and rain, 
with fogs at night. It isabsurd to say that the 
excessive frost of ’94 and °95 caused the de- 
struction of garden insects ; I think some kinds 
are more rife than usual. It was gratifying to 
see the engraving of the fine old Yew in Gar- 
DENING, June 29th. Mine has been killed by 
frost.—G. T., Inverurie. 

Royal Botanic Society.—At a meeting of council 
of this Society held oa Saturday last, it was decided to 
open their Gardens in Regent’s-park to the public on every 


Monday in July, August, and September, at an admission 
fee of one shilling. 


and heat now prevail, with daily thunder and _ 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


—_- 


LAPAGERIA ROSEA AND ALBA. 


As we gave an article on the culture of the 
Lapagerias as recently as June 22nd, p. 231, 
that part of the subject need not be dealt with 
now. Many queries are received as to the best 
creeper outside Roses for a greenhouse, and 
nothing more distinct and handsome could be 
chosen than the lovely climber of which we give 
an illustration (Lapageria alba), The rosea 
form has, as the name suggests, rose-coloured 
flowers, but they vary in shade according to the 
variety, some richer than others. The white 
Lapageria is not so expensive as formerly, and 
its large tubular waxy-white flowers are delight- 
ful when seen hanging in profusion from the 
strong stems or cut for the house. Much use is 
made of them in all arrangements in which 
white flowers play a part. 





CULTURE OF CINERARIAS. 


A GREAT number of persons make a mistake at 
the beginning with the above showy greenhouse 
plant, and that is a too early start is made. If 
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Past was for some years recognised as a very 
fine sort. This is now superseded, and, as I 
have remarked, there is beauty enough for the 
most fastidious, 


SowING tHe sEEDS.—A good plan in starting 


is to fill nearly to the rim.a pan or shallow box, | , é ‘ 
| stage air may be given in greater abundance, 


previously drained, with a compostof siftedloam, 
leaf-mould, and sand in equal parts. Make the 
surface flat, then water it, and afterwards 
scatter the seeds evenly over the same. Just 


cover th 1s with tl ld, and put a piece | & ! g é 
SAC A WAU BL P | 5-inch size, and in these nice plants may be 


of glass on the pan to prevent quick evapora- 
tion, The seeds will germinate well in a shady 
part of the garden under a handlight or frame. 





















































































One of the best greenhouse climbers (Lapageria alba), Flowers waxy white. 


those who sow the seeds in April were to defer | 


the period to the end of May, June, or even 
now, more satisfactory results would be accom- 
plished. Early sowing generally means one of 
two evils. Hither the plants get drawn up in 
warmth in the early stages or the flowers begin 
to push up in early autumn before they are 
required, and stopping the plants leads to ill- 
formed specimens. The Cineraria requires a 
cool and steady growth from first to last; it must 
not be allowed to get root-bound nor should it 
be topped back in any stage. My first connec- 
tion with this plant was among a goodly number 
of named varieties, each kept true and increased 
yearly from cuttings. But the practice of 
such trouble is unnecessary now that we 
may raise really splendid kinds annually 
from a small packet of seed. Cannell, of 
Swanley, was the last of the florists who gave a 
long list of named sorts ; but even this firm has 
discontinued a catalogue of varieties. March 





It is advisable to stand the pan on an in- 
verted flower-pot stood in a basin of water 
to prevent the ravages of slugs. These are 
most mischievous, and in a single night 
may devour the whole of the little Cime- 
rarias. When one leaf (besides the two seed 
leaves) has formed, prick the seedlings out 
into other pans or boxes, allowing a couple 
of inches both ways for each. Sprinkle them 
daily with soft water, and keep the frame 
closed and shaded. Under such conditions the 
plants will soon be ready for the first potting. 
The earliest sized pots may be 3 inch, and a 
similar Gompost to that named be used, with 
less sand; but it is better not to sift it too 
finely. The-.rougher portion should be placed 
over the drainage when potting. This latter 
may be dgne only moderately firm. Continue 
to give a rather close and shaded atmosphere, 
as air when at all approaching to draught 
brings with it green-fly. This pest must be 
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kept away when the plants are small and so 
easily crippled. Moisten the soil thoroughly after 
potting, then depend more upon sprinkling 


| overhead for a couple of weeks than upon water 


at the roots. The leaves will advance: rapidly, 
and soon almost cover the pot. When in this 


but still shade lightly fromthe sun. Examinea 
plant or two occasionally, and if the roots appear 
through the drainage hole it'is time to transfer 
them to larger pots. Thenextshift should be into 


flowered. If, however, it be desirable to form 
specimens of somewhat large dimensions, a fur- 
ther shift will be needed. Here I would 
again point out the necessity of potting when 
the roots are well through the soil in the 
smaller sizes certainly, but before they become 
pot-bound. When the latter takes place the 
plant has a tendency to develop its bloom ; in 
such cases it is difficult to well clothe the plant 
with healthy foliage, corresponding to the size 
of its pot. 


Sort.—For the larger shifts good turfy loam 
should form half the compost, the rest being 
leaf-mould and rotted manure in equal parts, 
with just a sprinkling of coarse sand or grit. 
Do not break the soil up small ; the rougher and 
more open it is so much the better, and in this 
state the compost should be pressed into the 
pots as firmly as one can with the fingers. A 
cool frame placed in a shady part of the 
garden, but not under trees, is a desirable 
spot for the Cinerarias, it being better to have 
natural shade than employing mats or the like, 


and a permanent shading to the glass is not 
advised. Growth should now be very rapid, 
and it is necessary to give air night and day. 
The lights may be tilted at the side, and even 
admitted underneath by raising the frame at 
each corner. ‘T'o further guard against a drawn 
up growth, each plant should be raised on an 
inverted flower-pot. During August and Sep- 
tember the glass may be taken entirely off the 
frame when the sun is not shining and wind not 
rough ; at night also, when there is not danger 
from heavy rains, a similar plan should be 
adopted. The Cineraria delights in the heavy 
dews of that period. Gentle showers of rain 
should be allowed to fall on the leaves ; but the 
lights should be put on before the soil becomes 
soddened with wet. 

CAREFUL WATERING is the main secret of 
success. It has already been intimated that in 
the young stages very little indeed is required 
at the roots. As the plants attain vigour their 
needs become greater, but never give water in 
a haphazard way. Examine each pot first, then 
pour in enough to thoroughly moisten the whole 
ball of earth. Use rain-water at all times if 
possible, and when liquid-manures are employed 
give preference to those of a cool nature, such 
as that made by placing cow or sheep dung in a 
tub of water. Soot-liquid is also beneficial, but 
it must not be given only at a strength enough 
to just colour the water. Stimulants will not 
be needed until the bloom buds appears. It is 
advisable not to leave the plants in the frame 
after the middle of September, A too damp 
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atmosphere will bring decay in the leaves. 
When placed in the greenhouse where they are 
to bloom fumigate the structure on two or more 
occasions, green-fly being very partial to the 
Cineraria, and when once infested it is well-nigh 
impossible to get the plants clean. A tempera- 
ture from 40 degs. to 50 degs. is most suitable, 
and the surroundings should be kept moist —that 
is, the stages and paths. Hoe. 








BORONIAS. 


BoronIAs come from Australia and New South | 
Wales, and are evergreen greenhouse shrubs of 
small or moderate growth, flower most pro- 
fusely, and continue in bloom for a very long 
time, When in robust health some of the kinds | 
will frequently begin to open their pretty flowers 
in January and February, and remain without 
interruption for three or four months clothed 
with their small shell-like pinkish-lilac and red 
blossoms, The general appearance of the plants 
in or out of flower is pleasing, and they are also 
less liable to get into bad condition at the roots 
than many greenhouse plants, but with good treat- 
ment are moderately fast growers, continuing to 
flower freely and regularly for a number of years. 
They succeed best in good peat, not necessarily 
as fibrous as that required by some more 
delicate-rooted plants ; use one-sixth or seventh 
part of sand, according to the description of the 
peat, which for plants, say, in 6 inch pots, 
should be broken in pieces about the size of 
Broad Beans and well mixed with the sand. 

All the Boronias can be propagated from cut- 
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Boronia megastigma. 


tings made of the points of the shoots about | 
2 inches or 3 inches long, taken off in August 
when the growth is about three-parts matured. 
Put them an inch or two apart in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots filled with sand, and keep them covered, 
moist, and shaded in an intermediate tempera- | 
ture ; in this way they will root in a couple of 
months, when gradually remove the glasses, and | 
keep them through the winter at about 45 degs, 
in the night. Move singly early in the spring | 
into 2-inch or 3-inch pots, according to the | 
strength of the species, using good peat, broken 
fine, with sand as requisite to keep it open. 
Pinch out the points of the shoots at the time 
of potting, and keep them a little warmer and | 
closer through the spring and summer than 
larger greenhouse stock require to be. The 
stronger growing sorts will most likely bear 
moving into pots 2 inches larger by the middle | 
of July. In very hot weather keep the material | 
on which they stand a little moist; let them | 
have plenty of light, but shade slightly all | 
through the summer when the sun is powerful, | 
stopping the strongest shoots when necessary. | 
Give more air in autumn, and winter as before. 

If the plants show signs of growth by the 
middle of March, move them into pots 2 inches | 
or 3 inches larger, according to the amount of | 
roots they are found tohave ; and give ample 
drainage, so as to ensure the soil continuing 
sweet. Pot firmly, tying the branches well out 
at the same time, as the sticks can now be put 
into the new soil without coming in contact 
with the roots. 

After potting, place them in a house or pit 





‘long, for it necessitates such shoots being 


| them out-of-doors for a time to ripen their 


| yellow if so treated. By the middle of Septem- 


| give them pots 4 inches larger; treat them as 


| another shift. 





where they can receive a night temperature of 
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within, powerfuily but agreeably perfumed ; B. 
pinnata, very free-flowering ; B. serrulata, a 
small-growing kind, with bright coloured, very 
fragrant flowers; and B. heterophylla, the 
flowers very handsome and crimson in ae, 


45 degs., and give no side air for some three or 
four weeks. Keep the stage on which they 
stand sprinkled with water in bright weather ; 
but if potted at this early season they will not 
require shading, as their small leaves do not 
lose so much by evaporation as plants with more 
ample foliage. If. the plants take freely 
to the new soil they will make good growth, 
and by the middle of May willrequire che points 
of any shoots that are taking the lead to be 
pinched out. Do not defer this operation too 









































Propagating Cacti.—Will Cacti grow 
from cuttings, and when is the best time to 
plant, and what soil do they require 2~—J. B. 

* * Most of the Cactuses are propagated from 
cuttings. After the cuttings are taken off leave 
them ona shelf in the sunshine for a day or two 
to dry the wounds ; then fill a pot half full of 
broken crocks or charcoal, put a layer of Moss 
over the drainage, then fill up the pot with a 
mixture of old mortar, soft bricks broken up 
fine, and about half the bulk to be equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a dash of coarse 
sand. Make firm, and plant the cutting or cut- 
tings. Place ona shelf in the greenhouse ora 
sunny window. Give a little water occasionally 
to keep the cuttings fresh, but not too much, or 
they will decay. Cactus-cuttings may be rooted 
any time, but spring or summer is best. 

Growing specimen Bouvardias, etc. 
—I am anxious to grow specimens of Pelar- 
goniums, Bouvardias, and Fuchsias. Can I do 
it without artificial heat in a greenhouse, except 
a small oil-stove? Or might I move them in 


shortened back further, which is simply a waste 
of strength. Treat as last summer until the 
beginning of August, after which discontinue 
the closing and syringing, leaving the top air on 
all night. At the middle of the month turn 


growth. 


They are subject to mildew, and, unless they 
receive this open-air treatment, will be difficult 
to manage through the winter. This exposure 
to the open air applies to all the varieties ex- 
cept B. serrulata, which should never be fully 
exposed, as its foliage is liable to burn and turn 


ber remove the plants to their winter quarters, 
which should be in a good light house near the 
glass, witha similar temperature to that before 
recommended. Give less water during the short 
days and comparative rest of the plants, but 
they must never be allowed to get too dry, or 
their leaves will suffer. Repot again about the 
same time as recommended the first season, 
using soil of similar quality, but not so finely 


at one end? JI have now small plants in 4-inch 
pots, and want to grow them on till they reach 
8-inch pots. —GWINDEF. ‘ 

* * We are afraid you will not do much with 
Bouvardias with no means of heating beyond 
the oil-stove. But you might manage Fuchsias 
and Pelargoniums if you can keep out the frost, 
or can take the plants elsewhere in severe 
weather. If the plants have filled the pots 
with roots, we are referring especially to Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias (other Pelargoniums 
will soon be ready for cutting down, and will 
require different treatment), they may now have 
a small shift, and for the next two months they 
will do as well or better in a sunny spot in the 
open air. Pot very firmly, using good loam 
slightly enriched, the pots to be clean and well- 
drained. 

736.—Treatment of Coleus.—Repot at 
once into 6-inch pots, using a compost of good 
loam, a little leaf-soil, and thoroughly decom- 
posed manure, or in place of this any of the 
concentrated stimulants that are in favour. 
When necessary shift again into 8-inch pots, 
which will be large enough, the season being 
rather advanced. When the plants begin to 
get root-bound feed liberally with weak liquid- 
manure. Be careful that the soil does not 
become dry, and admit plenty of air in fine 
weather.—BYFLEET, 

Montbretias ag pot plants.—These are 
of much value as pot plants, especially where 
glass accommodation is somewhat limited. They 
come in very useful for many things, and especi- 
ally for grouping with other flowers and foliage. 
Together with Francoa ramosa they rank as the 
very best hardy plants for the purpose. They 
should be potted up with other bulbs in a rather 
sandy loam and kept with them in a cold frame 
from which frost is excluded. When on the 
move in the early year transfer them to a shelf 
in a cool house or keep them in the cold frame. 
The great thing is to give cool treatment and to 
see the growth keeps sturdy and stocky. As to 
their outdoor treatment, I see it is still recom- 
mended in catalogues to pot into small pots in 
autumn and plant out in spring. This may be 
necessary in places, but given a sheltered spot 
and a light, fairly dry soil of considerable 
depth, they are better planted in autumn where 
they are to flower, only the corms must be 
deeply planted and a heavy mulching given if 
the winter prove very severe.—E, 


broken. Ifthe plants have made plenty of roots, 


to air, the use of the syringe, and the early 
closing of the house, as recommended for last 
year in every way. Stop any shoots running 
away too vigorously, and tie well out, keeping 
the more vigorous branches well to the outside 
of the plants, which will go far towards bal- 
ancing any overstrong growth. 

Give them a few weeks’ exposure in the open 
air before transferring them to their winter 
quarters in the middle of September. By the 
following spring they will be nice young speci- 
mens, and be useful for conservatory decoration. 
They should there be placed where they will 
receive as much light as possible, and not be too 
much crowded with other things. After flower- 
ing give them another pot 2 inches larger, and 
they will then for a short time require a little 
shade, consequent upon this potting being later 
in the season. Treat in other respects as in the 
summer before. By the autumn the plants, if 
all is well, will be handsome half specimens, and 
after blooming the following spring will require 
They do not require cutting 
back, neither do they well bear the operation, 
but care in training obviates any necessity for 
using the knife. 

The following varieties are distinct, and 
worthy of a place in any collection: B, Drum- 
mondi, a slender-growing plant, and a free 
bloomer ; B. elatior, a beautiful species, with 
bright reddish-crimson flowers, produced in the 
greatest profusion, and very enduring ; B. mega- 
stigma, a very distinct kind (see cut) The 
flowers are brownish-purple outside, and yellow 





New Cactus Society.—A meeting of this new 
Society was held on Tuesday, 25th June, by permission of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, in the Drill Hall, West- 
minster. The chair was taken by Mr. J. Singer, and also 
present were, Mr. Chapman (secretary), Mr. Cannell, of 
Swanley, Mr. Ludford, Dr. lance, and others. 

“The English Flower Garden.”—The Fourth 
Edition will be published next week, and will contain an 
account of the hardy Bamboos, by Mr. A. B. Freeman- 
Mitford, of the hardy Water Lilies by Mons. Latour-Marliac, 
the Narcissi by Mr. Burbidge, the Lilies by Dr. Wallace, 
outdoor Chrysanthemums by Mr. Molyneux, Tea Roses by 
Mr. Herrington, and many other additions. The first 
part—i.e., that devoted to design—will have important 
additions and plans chowing plan to stale, as well sa 
planting of the beds, 


winter to a long, double sitting-room with fire 
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INSECT ENEMIES. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

































































BerorE giving descriptions of the life histories 
of some of our commonest insect enemies, I 
should like to mention a few facts about insects 
generally, which, from the remarks I sometimes 
see in GARDENING, may be new to some, though, 
doubtless, well known to others. All living 
animals undergo eertain decided changes in 
their development, but in few are they so 
marked as in insects. In fact, it is these, I 
might almost say abrupt, changes which to a 
great extent separate insects from their near 
allies, the spiders, mites, scorpions, and centi- 
pedes. A typical insect when in the perfect 
state lays eggs ; from these are hatched grubs, 
maggots, or caterpillars, according to the kind of 
insect. These grubs, maggots, or caterpillars 
are generally very voracious, and increase 
rapidly in size, changing their skins more than 
once before they are full grown. Soon after 
attaining their full size they become chrysalides, 
in which state a great change tikes place, for 
within the chrysalis skin the insect is trans- 
formed from a grub or caterpillar into a perfect 
insect. When this change is completed, and 
the proper season arrives, the insect bursts its 
chrysalis skin and emerges as a perfect insect—a 
butterfly or moth, beetle, fly, or bee. It should 
always be remembered that insects only grow 
when in the grub or caterpillar state ; the per- 
fect insects never grow. <A butterfly when 
once it has shaken out its wings never 
grows. A small fly will never become a 
large one, or a little beetle a big one. 
There are some insects, however, whose 
transformations are not of such a well-marked 
character. Crickets and grasshoppers, cock- 
roaches, dragon-flies, bugs, earwigs, aphides, 
and scale insects, like all other insects, lay eggs, 
but instead of their eggs producing grubs or 
caterpillars, in the case of grasshoppers, crickets, 
cockroaches, bugs, and earwigs, the individuals 
hatched from the eggs resemble the perfect 
insects, except in size and in not being provided 
with wings. When they reach the pupa state 
(that is, what in other insects would be the 
chrysalis state) they show the rudiments of 
wings, and in due time the perfect insect 
emerges from these, so to speak, incomplete 
chrysalides. With dragon-flies the changes are 
somewhat different. The insect hatched from 
the egg is very unlike the parent fly, but when 
it assumes the pupa, or chrysalis, condition it 
alters very little in appearance, but is provided 
with very rudimentary wings. Hitherto, and 
whilst in this state, the insect has lived in the 
water, now crawls up the stem of some plant 
until it reaches the air, then its skin cracks, and 
the dragon-fly appears. It should be remem- 
bered that insects in the first group mentioned 
are incapable of feeding or moving when in the 
chrysalis state, while those in the second are 
voracious and active. The transformations of 
the aphides and scale insects are so peculiar that 
they must be left unnoticed until the habits of 
those insects are described. 

All insects have a general similarity in their 
structure when in the perfect state, although it 
may sometimes be difficult to trace the three 
divisions in which they are formed—namely, a 
head, forebody or thorax, and abdomen. In 
many insects—a wasp, for instance—these divi- 
sionsare wellshown. The head, furnished withthe 
organs of the mouth, which vary much according 
to the kind of insect, a pair of feelers or 
antenne, and a pair of eyes, the forebody or 
thorax, to which are attached the Wings and 
legs, and the body, which contains the breathing, 
digestive, and other internal organs. Every 
insect should have three pairs of legs, and a pair 
of wings, but the latter are sometimes altogether 
wanting, or, as in the case of the flies, one pair 
only is wanting. The front pair of wings in 
beetles and earwigs are hardened, and their only 
use appear to be to protect the hind wings, as 
they are not capable of assisting the flight of the 
insecbh. The hind wings are sometimes entirely 
absent in beetles ; when they are, the wing-cases 
are sometimes, as it were, soldered together. 
The mouth organs, as I have already said, vary 
very much. In beetles they consist of an upper 
and a lower lip and two pairs of jaws, one of 
which are horny and more or less toothed, and 
well adapted in insects which prey on others for 
maiming and tearing to pieces their victims ; 
the second pair is smaller and is provided with 


perfect impunity, as they have no stings, 


a pair of feelers; their use is probably to hold 
and arrange the food whilst it is broken up by 
the stronger jaws, The mouths of beetles, 
earwigs, crickets, cockroaches, thrips, and bees 
are formed in this way. The mouth of the bee 
is much more complicated than that of the 
others, the under lip forming the so-called 


tongue, which consists of a long, flexible, hairy | 


rod, and ends in a somewhat spoon-ghaped 
projection, the lower jaws being produced into 
delicate, long, sharp organs. 


The mouths of butterflies, moths, aphides or 
plant-lice, scale insects, bugs, and flies have no | 


real jaws. In butterflies and moths the upper lip 
and the upper pair of jaws are wanting, but the 
lower pair are very long, and form the so-called 
tongue, which, when not in use, is coiled up and 


lower lip. In the aphides, scale, insects, and 
bugs the two pairs of jaws form sharp, thread- 
like organs enclosed in the lower lip, the edges 
of which are turned up over them ; these sharp, 
hair-like lancets pierce the tissues of the plants, 
the juices of which are sucked up through the 




















An exotic Arrow-head (Sagitiaria montevidensis). 


channel formed by the lower lip. In the flies 


the upper lip and both pairs of jaws form sharp, | 
slender lancets, which are enclosed in the lower | 


lip, which is terminated by two large lobes, which 
act as suckers. The stings of wasps, bees, ants, 
&c., are really the organs with which the insects 
place their eggs in position. These organs or 
ovipositors are composed of several pieces, 
between which the egg is passed into the cell or 
other place in which it is desired the eggs should 
be deposited. 
organs, but, in the natural order to which wasps, 
bees, ants, &c., belong, many kinds have a 
poison-bag connected with the ovipositor, so 
that when the latter is used as a weapon a drop 
of poison is inserted into the wound caused by 
the puncture of the organ ; hence the fact, not 
generally appreciated, that no male insects can 
sting. A male bee or wasp may be handled with 
The 
neuters or workers are provided with stings, 
but, then they are really females not fully 


developed ; and it is also a curious fact that it | | 
is only the female gnats, mosquitoes, and gad- | if available, in a warm-water tank, the pots to 
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| more, 
hidden by the pair of feelers attached to the 
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flies that bite, the mouths of the males being 
somewhat differently formed. Insects do not 
breathe, as most of the higher animals do, 
through their mouths, but through a row of 
pores on either side of their bodies ; these pores 
communicate with an intricate system of air- 
tubes, which convey the air to all parts of the 
body, and enable it to mix with the blocd, 
which is not contained within any special 
vessels, but bathes the internal organs generally. 
A large vessel in the back of the insect, by con- 
traction and expansion, gives a circulatory move- 
ment tothe blood. True insects, when in their 
mature condition, may be known by their 
possessing a well-defined head, thorax, and body, 
and having always three pairs of legs and no 
and undergoing certain well-marked 
transformations. Their near relatives, the 
spiders, mites, and centipedes have all more 
than three pairs of legs. ‘The spiders have four 
pairs, and do not undergo distinct transforma- 
tions. The mites differ from the spiders in 
having no defined thorax, The centipedes and 








All female insects have these | 


other millipedes have no defined thorax or 
transformations, and many pairs of 
legs. There are, of course, various 
other differences. GS. se 





THE ARROW-HEADS 
(SAGITTARIAS). 


THE Sagittarias (Arrow-heads) are 
marsh or aquatic herbs with peren- 
nial rootstocks and leaves of only 
annual duration. The species are 
widely distributed over the tropi- 
cal and temperate regions, more 
especially in the latter. They are 
closely related to the Water Plan- 
tains. If we except our own com- 
mon Arrow-head, which isa fre- 
quent ornament to the margins of 
rivers, pools, and ditches through- 
out England and Ireland, and is 
sometimes admitted into gardens, 
none of the plants belonging to 
this order are possessed of any 
ornamental characters such as 
would render them desirable as 
garden plants—at least, so much 
might have been written before the 
introduction of the Montevidian 
Arrowhead represented in the 
accompanying cut. The conditions 
under which Sagittarias are found 
growing wild and their wide dis- 
tribution are such as would not 
fail to cause much variation in the 
size and habit of theseveral species. 
In general appearance S, monte- 
vidensis is like S. sagittefolia, 
surpassing it in size and strength 
when favourably situated. The 
rootstock is stout and tuberous, 
and from its lower portion develops 
stoloniferous tubers, much in the 
same way as Potatos are developed. 
The leaves are produced in quick 
succession ; from their axils spring 
the flower-stalks, which are stout 
and grow rapidly. The upper lip 
of half each stalk is clothed with 
whorls of fiowers, the lower whorls 
being female, the upper ones male, 
They begin to expand before the flower-stalk 
has reached its full height, continuing to open 
several whorls together till the summit of the 
stalk is reached, by which time the female 
flowers will have become fertilised and full of 
ripe seeds. The flowers are white, with a 
crimson spot at the base of each segment, the 
| anthers rich yellow. The seeds germinate 
freely if sown in pots of mud and kept warm. 
| The seedling leaves are long and strap:shaped, 
and unless the plants are grown on and treated 
| liberally the foliage never assumes a hastate 
| character, but remains either strap-shaped or 
lanceolate. When well managed a large-flower- 
ing plant is obtainable in about three months 
from the time of sowing. 

A strong loamy soil with a small portion of 
cow-manure added is a suitable mixture for this 
plant. All the sunlight possible is preferred by 
it. The seeds should be sown in February. 
As soon as the plants are large enough to be 
handled they should be potted singly in small 





pots, which may be stood in pans of water, or, 
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be about half submerged. Where a collection 
of Nymphzas is grown a suitable position 
for this Sagittaria may be provided by 
building up in the tank a rough mound by 
means of stones and soil, so that the top 
of the mound is above the water. In this the 
Sagittaria may be planted. Where pots must 
he used they should be large, half filled with 
drainage, and the soil placed in loosely, and 
pressed down firmly. The most satisfactory 
results are obtained with this plant only when 
it is treated as a distinctly tropical plant. 

As is stated above, none of the Sagittarias, 
other than §. montevidensis and our native 
species, are of known horticultural merit. For 
S. sagittefolia we may have a word of commen- 
dation, because of its usefulness as a plant for 
the margins of lakes, rivers, and the ornamental 
water ia our gardens out-of-doors. It is one of 
the best-natured of our native aquatics, but, 
owing to its frequent occurrence in a wild state, 
it is not considered select enough to havea place 
in many gardens ; and yet there are many stiff, 
ugly banks and water edges which would be 
immensely improved by a few clumps of this 
noble Arrowhead and its relative, the Water 
Plantain. A double-flowered variety of S. 
sagittefolia is known under the name of flore- 


pleno, W. 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


FUCHSIAS AS BASKET PLANTS. 


In the lists of various plants that are advocated 
by different writers as suitable for growing in 
suspended baskets the Fuchsia seldom finds a 
place, yet the entire plant in habit, the manner 
in which the flowers are borne, and the flowers 
themselves all show their adaptability for sucha 
purpose. For conservatories they are well suited, 
for they grow quickly, and will, therefore, soon 
furnish a large basket, while, in common with 
the same varieties when grown in pots, a suc- 
cession of flowers is kept up for some time. 
The great point to bear in mind with all plants 
grown in hanging-baskets is to allow as good a 
provision as possible for the roots and to see 
that they do not suffer from want of water, as 
in a greenhouse or conservatory they, of course, 
willdry more quickly than in a stove which is 
heavily shaded and frequently syringed. <A 
judicious disposition of hanging-baskets cer- 
tainly does a good deal towards relieving the 
hard and formal lines of the various glass 
structures in which plants are grown, and loose- 
growing subjects such as the Fuchsia are un- 
surpassed for this purpose. A good deal of the 
success or otherwise attending plants grown in 
suspended baskets depends upon the manner in 
which these are planted as well as on their after 
treatment. They must in the first place be 
thoroughly lined either with broad flakes of 
Moss or with turf, which latter is the better if 
it is of a tough, fibrous nature. The 

Sor used, too, should be such as will give up 
its nourishment slowly, otherwise it may 
quickly become ex’austed. For such plants as 
Fuchsias a good fibrous loam, with an admixture 
of decayed manure or leaf-mould, will be the 
most suitable. All the material used must, of 
course, be well secured, and a few pegs will be 
of service in this respect. A very good plan in 
filling hanging-baskets is, if possible, not to 
consign them to their elevated position before 
the plants are established therein, as they can 
be better attended to when near the ground. The 

WATERING OF HANGING-BASKETS is always an 
important item, and many cases of failure are 
attributable to an insufficient amount of water. 
Naturally enough, if elevated near the glass the 
atmosphere is very dry, the conditions being, 
therefore, favourable for red-spider, which, 
unless checked, will soon destroy the beauty of 
many plants ; hence they should, if possible, be 
prevented from effecting a lodgment on the 
leaves. If the plants receive an insufficient 
supply of water, they naturally fall a prey to 
red-spider far more readily than would be the 
case if the roots were well supplied with 
moisture. In 

SeLEcTING Fucusras for hanging - baskets, 


those of a loose habit of growth should be 


chosen, as the close, compact-growing varieties, 
which are the most popular for pot culture, are 


not nearly so effective when suspended, A 
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white tube and sepals —Lustre, Mrs. Marshall, 
and Mrs. Bright. 
Mrs. King. Double—Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
corollas—Molesworth, Gustave Doré, and Flocon 
de Neige. 

Among the many other plants that are avail- 
able for hanging-baskets in the temperature of a 
greenhouse or a conservatory may be especially 
mentioned the looser-growing forms of 

Ivy-LEAveD Pelargoniums, both single and 
double, The Unique section of the scented-leaved 
class, of which the showiest is  Rollisson’s 
Unique, a beautiful rich purplish coloured 
flower. If the winter conditions be favourable, 
this last will bloom nearly throughout the year. 
Tropeolums are very useful, especially such 
as Ball of Fire, Clibran’s Gem, and Peter 
Rosenkranz These are propagated by means 
of cuttings, hence they are more free-flowering 
in a young state than seedlings. Achimenes, 
too, are really beautiful during the summer 
months, and give but little trouble. Of late 
years attention has been several times directed 
to the beauty of some forms of the Tuberous 
Begonia when grown in suspended baskets, 
especially such as are of a loose habit of growth 
with drooping blossoms. The variety Worthi- 
ana, which is in some places extensively grown 
for bedding, with its narrow orange-scarlet 
blooms, is one of the best for this purpose. 
That evergreen fibrous-rooted form, with rather 
small reddish-salmon-coloured blossoms, known 
as undulata or glaucophylla, is a good basket 
plant, and in a rather higher temperature some 
of the others can be used in the same way. 
Othonna crassifolia, with thick glaucous leaves 
and yellow blossoms, does well in a suspended 
pot or small basket, and Petunias often make a 
goodly show treated in this way. There are 
many other subjects available for basket culture 
in the greenhouse, and in the stove the list 
might be considerably extended. Grass-like 
plants of a straggling nature look well in 
baskets, especially in conjunction with other 
subjects. A good thing and one in general use 
is the plant known in gardens as Panicum 
variegatum, and another equally desirable for 
such a purpose, but not nearly so well known, is 
Stenotaphrum glabrum and its variegated- 
leaved variety. This Stenotaphrum isa creeping 
growing Grass that will soon cover a consider- 
able space, and suspended it will hang down for 
some distance. 


The white Ligurian Harebell (Cam- 
panula isophylla alba).—This is one of the most 
beautiful of all the trailing Campanulas, and is 
specially adapted for baskets, window-boxes, or 
good positions on the rockery. In the latter, if 
planted so as to droop over a large piece of rock, 
it is very effective. The plant has been flower- 
ing for some weeks, and will continue for many 
weeks to come, as it is crowded with innumer- 
able buds in all stages of development. Asa 
trailing plant it is certainly one of the gems of 
this family, the flowers being large and of the 
purest white. Such an easily grown plant as 
this should be used for trailing over window- 
boxes alone, and where those of dark patterns 
are employed the Campanula would display 
itself to advantage. It is one of the most 
profusely flowered of its race and is an excellent 
town plant.—E. 

The India-rubber-plant.—Will you 
kindly tell me about the India-rubber-plant ?— 
AMATEUR. 

* * A good deal has been written from time 
to time upon the India-rubber plant, but this 
does not stop the flow of questions. The matter 
may be summed up thus: Pot in a mixture of 
loam and leaf-mould—two-thirds loam and one- 
third leaf-mould—with enough sharp sand to 
make it sweet and open and keep the soil from 
getting pasty if too much water is given. Do not 
repot after August, and do not use large pots— 
we mean large in proportion to the size of the 
plants. Give water enough to keep the soil ina 
healthy state as regards moisture. If the water- 
ing is done by fits and starts—i.e., sometimes 
dust-dry, at others treated as for an aquatic—the 
plant must go wrong, and the leaves fall off. 
Sponge the leaves regularly once a week if the 
pe is grown ina room, and keep it safe from 

ropt. 


few good varieties for this purpose are—with 


Dark coloured flowers, single 
—General Roberts, Lord Elcho, Monarch, and 


Beauty of Exeter, and Phenomenal. With white 


Aralia in window of a room. 
come the under ones droop and fall off. Please 
say cause and best treatment ? 


bottom leaves as the plant rises upward. ; 
tendency is increased by starving the plants in 
small pots. This may have had some influence 
in the present case. 
easiest plants to cultivate, if enough pot-room 
is given, and regular attention in watering. Tt 
is an advantage to sponge the leaves once a 
week, or give the plants a good syringing, some- 
times removing them to the kitchen-sink for 
the purpose. 
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TASTEFUL TABLE DECORATIONS. 


AN extremely tasteful and simple arrangement 
for table decorations is obtained by using 
Iceland Poppies with different varieties of wild 
Grasses. or an epergne or large bowl these 
Poppies are delightful, being so bright, grace- 
ful, and refined in colour. Cornflowers with 
Grasses are also charming, whilst the feathery 
Asparagus plumosus with Pink Carnations 
creates a nice effect, the green foliage being in 
splendid contrast to the lovely colours of the 
flowers. Asparagus plumosus is so lasting that 
it is most useful for all forms of decorations. 
Carnations in varied colours, judiciously 
arranged, form pretty effects in epergnes, 
especially the smaller ones. Arranged with 
their own foliage they are especially handsome. 
Yellow and white Marguerites with Asparagus 
have a good effect, and last well. Those who 
are not accustomed to arranging dinner-table 
decorations should use as few things as 


possible, as mentioned above, Cornflowers and 


Grasses, not attempting to create a picture of 
various shades, as unless extreme taste 1s 


shown the colours are not always in happy 
association, F. 





Variegated Aralia in window.— 
Miss Rose Murphy has a handsome variegated 
When new leaves 


their 
This 


* * It is the nature of Aralias to lose 


Aralias are among the 





730.—Treatment of garden seeds.— 


All. light soils are much benefited by the 
addition of good holding loam orelay. It would 
often be better to spend money on such material 
than on manure. 
at a cheap rate, and if this is put on in the 
beginning of the winter, and allowed to remain 
exposed to frost, it will crumble to pieces in 
spring, and can then be worked into the top 
spit. 
etaie of a parching character could realise 
what a wonderful difference the addition of only 
three inches of strong loam or clay makes, they 
would not neglect this way of permanently 
improving it. 
must use plenty of manure for vegetable crops, 
and mulch the surface as much as possible in the 
case of Peas, Strawberries, Raspberries, and 
hardy flowers. 
of drought such as we have passed through this 
year.— BYFLEET. 


Clay can often be purchased 


If owners of gardens where the soil is 


If ‘J. T. C.” cannot do this he 


This is a great help ina time 


Sweet Peas.—One is, as a rule, somewhat 


slow to adopt novelties, but good Sweet Peas 
are so useful as cut flowers, atid a new variety, 


Emily Henderson, was so strongly recommended, 
that I was induced to try it, and can bear 
testimony that those responsible for the intro- 
duction were fully justified in so loudly singing 
its praises. It is a pure white with large indi- 
vidual flowers and long flower-stalks, every one 
of the latter bearing three and four flowers, 
apparently very free and rather earlier than 
Mrs. Sankey, hitherto our best white. I have 
never found any advantage in autumn sowing— 
that is, if the Peas are sown early in the year, 
say so soon in February as the state of the 
weather will permit. They are sharply watched, 
and so soon as they appear above ground are 
heavily mulched with long manure and are 
covered with Pea-guards, the latter remaining 
until staking is necessary. I find flowers of dis- 
tinct shades are most in favour, and am growing 
this year Emily Henderson, white ; Princess 
May, very pale heliotrope ; Princess Beatrice, 
the well-known pale rose ; Splendour, a bright 
rose with a touch of crimson init; the dark 
Boreatton, and a good strain of blue Invincible. 
Emily Henderson is just now very beautiful on 
a stretch of wire fencing on the top of a broad 
stone coping, seed having been sown in pans 
about 1 foot square and as much in depth—T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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A NEW CACTUS DAHLIA, 


Tue illustration we give of Cactus Dahlia 
Frances Humphries, raised by Mr. G. Hum- 
phries, Kington Langley, Chippenham, shows 
the true form of this kind of flower, with pointed 
petals, arranged rosette fashion, 


form, far less stiff than the true show bloom. 


We dealt with the Cactus Dahlias in GARDEN: | 


ING, Feb. 16, 


so that we need not again refer to 
them. 





ABOUT PANSIES.—III. 
THE FANCY Pansy. 
Ix many respects the treatment accorded the 


Pansy applies equally to the fancy Pansy, there- 
fore, except in the special points of culture to 


bejustthesame. Everyone possessing a garden, 
however small, should mark off 
in which just a few of these lovely flowers may 
be grown. 
at its best from May until July, after which 
period the blossom becomes smaller, and the 
growths weaker ; whereas, as a contrast to this, 


the Tufted Pansy (Viola) continues until late in | 


the autumn to give perfect blooms. 

FORM AND COLOUR.—That the inexperienced 
may be the better able 
to judge what is con- 
sidered thecorrect form, 
etc., that a fancy Pansy 
should partake of, the 
following points must 
always be observed : (1) 
good, smooth, circular 
bloom ; (2) substance— 
velvety in texture ; (3) 
clean-cut, solid, dense 
bloom ; (4) good, clear, 
bright eye, not running 
into the blotch; (5) 
novelty of colour, but 
harmonious ; (6) size 24 
inches to 3 inches in 
diameter. The blotch 
should be solid and 
dense, and the eye clear, 
When considering the 
good qualities of an ex- 
hibition bloom, each of 
these points must be 
separately considered in 
order that a proper 
value may be placed 
upon it. 

PEGGING DOWN THE 
sHoots. — The habit, 
unfortunately, is not 
always desirable, most 
varieties being rather 
straggling in growth. It 
is, therefore, necessary 
to have recourse to a 
system of pegging down 
the shoots to keep the flowers in an upright 
position, and to prevent them from being blown 


about by wind. The simplest form of a peg is | 


that made with rather thin galvanised wire cut 
in lengths of about 6 inches, 
bent into the shape of a lady’s hair-pin, and 
they are then finished and ready for use. This 
is the simplest form that I am aware of, and 
the cost is very little indeed. 

TREATMENT OF PLANTS ON ARRIVAL.—Most 
plants are obtained from nurserymen at a 
distance, and, consequently, experience a con- 
siderable check from the time they are taken up 
atthe nursery until they are replanted in the 
customer's garden. If the plants on arrival are 
shrivelled, and look dry and uncomfortable, a 
good sprinkling of water should be given them, 
and they will then revive somewhat quickly. 
Before planting dip each one in the insecticide 
as advised for Tufted Pansy-cuttings and this 
will effectually eradicate all insect pests. 

Position. —Pansies should be planted in the 
coolest position of the garden, if possible 
arranging for a space where they are shielded 
from the noonday sun. 

SHApING.—When the plants are first put out 
in the border they should be shaded until 
established. The simplest way of doing this is 
by using ordinary 5-inch pots. These may be 
taken off after sundown, if there is no likelihood 


a delightful | 


a small portion | 


The fancy Pansy may be considered | 
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| again in the morning, 
| . . . 

will become established in a few days or a week. 
| Shading is also very necessary for blossoms grown 





Cactus Dahlia Frances Humphries. 
Mr. G. Humphries, Kington Langley, Chippenham, 


These are then | 





of getting a frost, and replaced over the plants 
In this way the plants 


for exhibition. A cone made of stiff card- 


| board and painted white inside and out will 


answer the purpose admirably, and will last for 
several years, The cone is placed on three 
sticks raised a few inches above the flowers, and 
this will effectually shade from bright sunshine, 
and will also prevent damage by rain. 
Mutcutnc.—The plants are encouraged in 
their growth if the beds are mulched with 
rotten manure in June, as this keeps the roots 
cool and, at the same time, affords manurial 
properties for the roots to assimilate. Another 
mulching or top-dressing of some nice rich scil 
in August will also stimulate the production of 
a number of healthy little shoots, from which 


e | the new stock has to be procured. 
which I am about to refer, the treatment should | 


PROPAGATION.—Observe the same rules in 
regard to cuttings as recommended for the 
tufted kinds ; but in this case they should be 
inserted in some light compost in a cold frame 
from August to the early part of October. Pro- 
tection of this kind is necessary, their constitu- 
tion not being sostrong. Early in March of the 
following year the frame-lights may be removed, 
providing the weather is not frosty, and the 
plants will then be well hardened off and 
ready for planting out a few weeks later, 





From a photograph sent by 


While the plants are in frames keep a sharp 
look-out for insect pests, and get rid of them at 
once with the soft-soap solution already pre- 
scribed. 

In other respects treat the plants as laid down 
earlier for the other Pansies, and success must 
follow attention to the various details, 

TWELVE GOOD FANCY VARIETIES.—The follow- 


| ing twelve varieties of fancy Pansies will be 


found to embrace some of the best and most 
useful for the South of England, and I have 
every confidence in recommending them :— 
David Rennie, dense maroon blotch, margin 
of bright chrome, back petals pale yellow, with 
rosy-purple pencillings, Tamworth Hero, black 
blotch, edged ruby; useful for exhibition, 
Tamworth Yellow, pale-yellow self, with well- 
defined black blotch. Tom Travis, large glossy 
blotch, with creamy-white margin, purple upper 
petals, shaded white. Miss Hudson, white self, 
with well-defined purple blotch. Mrs, Lister, 
dark blotch on a yellow ground, rich crimson 
top petals. Rev. Gresley, circular plum blotch, 
with bronze and purple edges, top petals purple- 
bronze. Tom Terry, violet blotch, laced white, 
upper petals white, flashed pink. Duchess of 
Portland, purple blotch, with a sulphur-yellow 
margin, upper petals blotched and edged simi- 
larly ; a very refined flower. Lord Hamilton, 
mulberry blotch on a bronze ground, margin of 
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pale mauve, suffused with lavender ; fine form 
and great substance. Mrs. D. Johnston, large 
blue blotch, with white margin, top petals plum 
colour, shading to white. Neil McKay, choco- 
late blotch with golden-yellow margin ; one of 
the best for the South of England. 

D. B. Cranz, Highgate. 


EVENING PRIMROSES (H2NOTHERAS). 


THE garden that has no Evening Primroses is 
without one of the boldest and finest summer 
flowers. Although the general name is Evening 
Primrose, there are some whose brilliancy is 
at noonday, and as there are perennial, bien- 
nial, and annual kinds, they should be made 
a special feature of in the garden. I should 
place 

CENOTHERA LAMARCKIANA among plants of the 
highest merit, and it is worthy of good culture 
in any garden, whether small or large. No 
other hardy plant lasts so long in beauty, keep- 
ing up such a prolonged display. It is a flower 
of the evening or early morning, and from June 
onwards for quite three months it keeps up a 
succession of bloom if only a little care is taken 
to do the plant justice, allowing it free scope for 
growth. It grows from 5 feet to 8 feet high given 
abundance of room, and the flowers are indi- 
vidually nearly 6 inches in diameter. I have 
often wondered whether its comparative 
scarcity in gardens is due to the fact that itis a 
biennial, and, therefore, fresh stock must be 
raised or planted every year. It is a very easy 
matter, however, to ensure a good group and a 
fine display each year. Once introduced to the 
garden it perpetuates itself freely enough, and 
we have only to take up and transplant a few 
of the seedlings to another spot. I have 
heard some complain that it seeds so freely that 
it isa perfect weed with them. If it werea 
weed in some hundreds of gardens, a few might 
escape weeding operations and its noble beauty 
be more familiar. It can hold its own in 
the wild garden, and one of the prettiest 
groups I can remember grew in a grassy spot in 
front of a group of Pines. What a grand plant 
it is for beds and borders in public parks and 
gardens, open in all its freshness when business 
people have a few moments to see and enjoy it. 
Among the perennial kinds, a charming one 
which is finest in the evening is 

CH. TARAXACIFOLIA (Dandelion-leaved Evening 
Primrose),—When young it is exactly like a 
Dandelion, so much so in fact, that a careful 
man once weeded out a splendid lot of self-sown 
plants that I was intending to save as a carpet 
for Torch Lilies. This species comes from Chili, 
and is only perennial on warm soils; but 
it seeds freely, and there is no difficulty in 
keeping it. It is as lovely in growth as 
Lamarck’s Evening Primrose is stately, and a 
charming arrangement could be had by using 
the two, one to spring out of the other, and both 
at their best at night. This kind is growing and 
flowering allthesummer. When the flowers first 
open they are pure white, and nearly 4 inches 
across, but they become gradually tinged with 
pink and fade away of a decided pink shade. It 
isa showy plant that could be used in many 
ways, and it hasa noble counterpart in 

(EB, MISSOURIENSIS (the Missouri Evening 
Primrose), which comes from North America, 
and is much hardier than the preceding species. 
It rarely ripens seed and hardly ever dies unless 
on cold clayey soils. This kind is often very 
brilliant in sunlight. Its flowers are as large as 
those of Lamarck’s kind, of a richer, deeper 
yellow, and profusely borne for a long period on 
the prostrate trailing stems. As an edging 
inside of stone-edged borders, allowing it to 
creep out upon the walk, it is seen to perfection, 
and in the rock garden it is a plant to make a 
feature of. Both of these kinds can be easily 
raised from seed, and if sown at once the seed- 
lings will grow strong enough to flower next year. 

(i, MARGINATA is another North American 
kind, and a sweet and precious flower of the 
night. It should have a nook in the rock 
garden or a choice place in the border, being of 
lowly growth, and not so rambling as the two 
preceding sorts. It makes a tuft of jagged 
leaves, nearly 1 foot in height, and sends up 
fine large pure white flowers which open at 
night and emit a powerful odour as sweet and 
strong as that of the Magnolia. This, too, is 
quite hardy. 


CE, SPECIOSA is an erect-growing, white- 
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flowered kind, hardy on warm soils, but of such 


measure of the care that is given to poorer 


tender things, and, given winter protection, it | 


would make an admirable plant for the summer 
garden. It grows about 18 inches high, flowers 
for a long period, and can be increased freely by 
cuttings. 


(CE FRUTICOSA AND (HE. GLAUCA, especially the | 


variety Fraseri, are two perennial tufted hardy 
kinds, whose greatest brilliance is seen by day, 
and very beautiful they are when planted in 
bold groups. 

Some gardens with good collections of plants 
are lacking in brightness and bold effects of 
colour. The remedy for this is to take fine 
things like these Evening Primroses and plant 
them largely. If the most is made of those 


here enumerated, there will not be much need 


for the annual kinds. There are several of 
them, but the best are bistorta, Veitchiana, 
which grows about 1 foot high, and has yellow, 
red spotted flowers ; macrantha, large, yellow 
and a showy annual, and sinuata, especially its 
variety maxima, which is a comparatively new 
form from Texas, and bears large yellow flowers 
on a strong, bushy plant of nearly a yard in 
height. A. 


ANNUAL CAMPANULAS (HAREBELLS). 


THE accompanying illustration shows one of the 
best of the Annual Campanulas (C. Loreyi), a 
plant that came to us from Mount Baldi, in 
northern Italy. It grows less than a foot high, 
and has small shining leaves, set off by violet-blue 
flowers, which are produced with moderate 
freedom. A good mass of this is pretty and 
distinct. Seeds are readily raised sown out-of- 
doors in the ordinary way. The Candelabra 
Bellflower (C. macrostyla) is a very distinct kind. 
It has large flowers, the colour white with a 
network of blue, and the stigma is very bold. 
The plant gets its name from its candelabra- 
like habit. This kind comes from Asia Minor. 
It is raised from seed like ordinary annuals. It 
is better, however, to sow the seeds in pots filled 
with lignt soil. Sow thinly, and when the seed- 
lings are of sufficient size to handle, plant out. 
There are few annual Bellflowers, and these are 
the be3t. 


FUCHSIAS IN THE GARDEN. 


ALTHOUGH many Fuchsias of recent introduction 
have individual flowers of rare beauty and im- 
mense size, and make capital pot plants, it is 
doubtful if for outdoor gardening the older 
varieties have been surpassed. ‘The great merit 
of these for summer flower gardening lies in the 
fact that if well grown they are at once short- 
jointed, very vigorous, and flower with wonder- 
ful freedom. It is hardly possible to have any- 
thing that will be more effective for large beds 
than nice batches of Fuchsias of large size, and 
if the several varieties can be carpeted with 
Tufted Pansies (Violas) that will contrast nicely 
with them, so much the better. 
burgh is a variety not found in many catalogues, 
but it is one of the very best for outdoor work 
in its particular colour—viz., scarlet sepals and 
purple corolla ; it is a very vigorous kind, and 
given enough room will grow rapidly into plants 
5 feet and 6 feet high and a yard in diameter. 
If a few of these, say about seven, are plunged 
in a large bed and the remainder of the ground 
filled with that compact and beautiful little 
Pansy Violetta, there will not be a more effec- 
tive bed in the garden. Rose of Castile Fuchsia 
may be similarly associated with Mrs. Bellamy 
Pansy, and the result will be a very effective 
display, although not of such a dazzling nature 
a3 the first combination. A variety called 
Annette I have not grown, but it was wonder- 
fully fice in Hyde Park two or three seasons 
ago, individual plants being of great size, and 
forming a dense mass of flower and foliage, the 
latter almost hidden by the great profusion of 
flower. Where large plants of Fuchsias are re- 
quired in the flower garden, a large airy structure 
is necessary for their cultivation from the time 
they break onward until it is safe to put them 
out. Too much heat or shade or a stuffy 
atmosphere is fatal, being conducive to long 
spindly growth, the very thing one is anxious 
1oavoid in outdoor plants. When the flo wering- 
pots are full of roots they will do with plenty of 
water, but stimulants must be avoided until 
they are well set with flower-buds, or growth is 





Duke of Edin- | 


| not all. 





| apt to be encouraged at the expense of flower. 
beauty and merit, that it might well have a | 


Almost the same remarks apply to large plants 
of Pelargoniums, whether they belong to the 
single or double Zonal, the Ivy-leaved, or the 
scented section. They are very useful in certain 


/ situations, and may be grown as loosely as 


possible—that is, although a certain amount of 
staking and tying may be absolutely necessary, 
the plants once secured should not be too closely 
confined, or not more than is consistent with 
safety to prevent breakage in the case of high 
winds or pelting storms. Specimen Heliotropes 
may also be included ; they are a beautiful and 
novel feature in those gardens that require a 
certain amount of formality in their floral 
arrangements, but the trellis once covered, the 
tying in may be sparingly practised. 





778.—Increasing herbaceous Pzo- 
nies.—These are increased by dividing the 
roots. It is a slow process, but so far as I know 
there is no other way of increasing existing 
varieties, and it is quite sufficient to account 
for the new ones being so expensive, and that is 
They are, as this correspondent has 
found out, a long while before they commence 
to flower, which is a disappointment that few 
are prepared for. I know of no plan that can 
be recommended that will hasten their bloom- 
ing other than that I have before recommended 











An Annual Harebell (Campanula Loreyi). From 
a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley 
Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


—thatis, to put the plants out in well-prepared 
soil in the kitchen garden for two or three 
years, and then remove them to the position 
they are to occupy. I have found this a good 
plan because the soil is generally better, and 
the plants get more room, being less interfered 
with than when they are in a mixed flower 
border. Unless one has had experience in this 
matter they are not aware how miserably small 
the plants of new varieties are when first 
purchased, and are inclined to look upon my 
course of treatment as unnecessary.—J. C. C. 


Sweet Peas for hedges.—A very pretty 
use to make of sweet Peas is against a hedge. 
They are so free-growing that the hedge is 
quickly covered. For this purpose a variety 
called Firefly would show up well. The flowers 
are bright scarlet. Another Sweet Pea called 
Emily Eckford would be equally as good. This 
is a rich purplish-blue. Lady Penzance, of a 
lovely salmon-pink, is exceedingly pretty. 
Another beautiful variety is called Blushing 
Beauty. It is of a delicate pale pink, and does 
not fade. Any that I have mentioned will be 
found to succeed well. The Sweet Pea, although 
one of the most beautiful of summer flowera, is 
not made half enough use of in gardens. One 
usually sees it bunched up like a sheaf of corn 
on the border; but it should be everywhere, 
against arbours, trailing over sticks, or used as 
a screen to hide some unsightly spot in the 
garden. Then a hedge of it is full of beauty, 
end such a feature will gain more admiration 











from friends than a house of costly Orchids. 
Again, Sweet Peas always provide plenty of cut 
flowers for the house—in fact, the flowers should 
be cut to get a succession, and prevent them 
running to seed, thus interfering with a con- 
tinuous display. It is strange that amateurs, 
who have small gardens only, and those who 
have big places do not grow in greater abundance 
and variety of ways this precious flower for 
colour, fragrance, and pretty aspect.—F. 


res 


777.—Clematis indivisa in Surrey. 
—This plant is not hardy in Somerset, so that 
it is not likely to stand a severe winter on an 
east wall in Surrey. Except in very sheltered 
places all the Passifloras were killed by frost 
last winter in the West of England, and old plants 
suffered more than young ones. In a snug corner 
in a well-protected garden, Passiflora Constance 
Elliot was killed to the ground; but I sawa 
few days ago that young shoots were springing 
up from the bottom. If grown in a house you 
may train the growth any way you like,—J. ©. C. 

773.—Carpeting plants for a grave. 
—There are plenty of plants suitable for carpet- 
ing a grave, but the selection should depend 
entirely upon what kind of plants one intends 
to grow above the carpet. Supposing Roses &re 
to be grown as well, the best carpeting plant 
would be Sedum glaucum, as it does not exhaust 
the soil so much as stronger-growing subjects, 
and maintains a presentable appearance over a 
long time. Other flowering plants of low stature 
are the common White Pink, Thrift, and the 
dwarf Campanulas.—J. C. C. 


779. —Y uccas.—Your plants were naturally 
weakened by flowering last year. This, fol- 
lowed by a long and severe winter, further 
reduced their vitality. - From the information 
you send, your plants are on a fair way to 
recovery. You had better let them alone at 
present, so as to give time for the suckers to 
show themselves more clearly. When they are 
sufficiently advanced for you to see which are 
the strongest you had better cut out the weak 
ones, if they are «t all crowded. More than 
that you need not do, unless you can give the 
plants water this dry weather.—J. C. C. 


Gypsophila paniculata.—What a use- 
ful plant this hardy perennial is! It isso hardy, 
that it stands the sharpest winter with impu- 
nity ; so free in growth, that in fairly good soil 
it soon covers a large area; and such an abun- 
dant bloomer, that one may cut and come again. 
The flowers, which are borne on numerous 
laterals which spring from the main stems, are 
very attractive in a mixed border, but the 
graceful sprays are seen to the best advantage 
when arranged in the vase or epergne. Gypso- 
phila, together with white or pink Sweet Peas, 
yellow and white Iceland Poppies, or red and 
white Lapageria, forms a combination at once 
chaste and attractive.—J. 


Coreopsis lanceolata superba.—This 
is a very distinct plant, which, when better 
known, will, I doubt not, be largely grown. It 
differs from the ordinary kind, so far as one may 
judge by flowers alone, in colour and size. The 
typical plant has flowers of a fine rich orange- 
gold, exceedingly useful for cutting by reason of 
the long wiry stems. The variety superba 
appears also to enjoy the same characteristic, 
while the flowers themselves are considerably 
larger. The colour of the flowers is a clear 
canary-yellow, a very soft and pleasing shade, 
which will be sure to find many admirers. 
Should it prove as free-flowering as the type, it 
will make a welcome addition to midsummer- 
flowering perennials. Where the best results 
are required, it will be found a good plan to 
replant every second year.—H. 


Plume Poppy (Bocconia cordata).— No 
garden should be without this excellent plant. 
It is at once bold, handsome, and picturesque. 
The general habit is ereet, the stems issuing 
from a rather compact root-stock, Large plants 
will attain to 8 feet or 9 fect in one season ; but 
for such to result the plants should remain in 
the same position for several years. The 
creamy blossoms are produced in plume-like 
terminal panicles, and are very pleasing in 
general effect. The plant is specially suited for 
massing or for isolated positions on the lawn, 
for shrubberies, or, intleed, any place where 
abundant room can be given it for future 
development. It appears at home in any soilor 
situation, and when once planted will take care 
of itself. —H. : 
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FRUIT. 
OUTDOOR GRAPES. 


Our average summers are distinctly unfavour- 
able to the production of outdoor Grapes, and 
varieties are often of inferior merit. Then, even 
when conditions are so favourable, as is the case 
this year, practically nothing is done to improve 
the quality of the Grapes by thinning either 
bunches or berries. Probably did anyone take 
so much trouble, it would not pay in a pecuniary 
sense ; but it would pay were the Grapes con- 
sumed at home, as whilst the number of bunches 
or berries would be reduced one-half, the loss in 
that way would be more than compensated for 
by the superior size and quality of the berries. 
If we have so few Grapes that are worth cul- 
tivation outdoors, we have our own inaction 
somewhat to blame, but more, of course, our 
unfortunate climate, which gives us absolutely 
so little encouragement to improve our hardy 
Grapes. If we take stock of outdoor Vines now 
all over the kingdom, setting aside, of course, 
those planted in vineyards, as at Castle Coch, 
Cardiff, we shall doubtless find that White 
Sweetwater, or Buckland Sweetwater, is almost 
exclusively the one variety grown. 

used to grow Esperione and Royal 
Muscadine at Woodstock on the best 
aspects of the old rectory house, but 
even there the berries could never be 
said to ripen, although they answered 
the purpose of the grower fcr wine- 
making. Some fifty years ago, and 
before glass was so cheap, a large 
portion of the population had to be 
dependent upon such fruits as they 
could ob ain from the outsides of 
their dwellings and from walls. I 
remember well as a boy Clement 
Hoare’s earnest and well-meant effort 
to form a vineyard ona hill slope at 
Shirley, near Southampton, for I just 
then lived close by. He erected low 
walls at moderate intervals from each 
other, and rising one above the other 
on the slope. But in spite of the 
warm position and the undoubted 
special knowledge of the planter, the 
attempt failed absolutely. The best 
hardy varieties of that time were 
August Muscat, Early Black July, 
Royal Muscadine, White Sweetwater, 
White Dutch, LEsperione, Black 
Prince, Parsley-leaved, Ciotat, and a 
few others. So far as my recollection 
serves, the best for the production of 
good-sized berries was the White 
Dutch, but the bunches were small. 
The Sweetwater is perhaps the next 
best white, whilst the best blacks are 
the Ciotatand Black Cluster, although 
these are poor enough. I often 
wonder whether amidst all the efforts 
made from time to time to secure 
improved tender Grapes anything has 
been done towards obtaining better 
hardy or outdoor Grapes. Not that 
anyone, if he did with ever so much success, 
would reap any pecuniary _ benefit. It 
would have to be a matter of pure liking 
or of fondness for the work of hybridising, 
for, after all, let the results of such 
labour be ever so good, there could be 
no actual benefit unless we had _ seasons 
that would fully mature Grapes outdoors. One 
of the special needs is found in varieties that 
will break into growth earlier than is usually 
the case, but even then, so tender are the 
young shoots, that they may be all killed by 
late spring frosts. Then Vines outdoors have 
formidable rivals in other fruits. How much 
more can be made on south aspects from 
Apricots, Peaches, Pears, or the best Plums. 
How much more regularly do these crop, and 
how invariably does the fruit ripen fully. A 
good Marie Louise or Pitmaston Duchess Pear 
on a north wall would probably givea ten times 
better return than would the best cropping 
Vine. I should never think of advising the 
clothing of a cottage front with any Vine now, 
although it was common about fifty years ago. 
Happily, while seasons have so largely given 
the coup de grace to outdoor Grape culture, 
they have not materially injured the production 
of other fruit, and soas long as we can purchase 
fairly good Grapes—much better, indeed, than 








Mr. Fenn | 


Grape Buckland Sweetwater. 





we can grow outside—for from 4d. to 6d. 
per pound, we need not want for Grapes, whilst 
other fruits rarely are too plentiful, especially 
of the fine quality that walls give. The illus- 
tration is of the Buckland Sweetwater Grape, 
grown on a sheltered wall facing south-east. 

D. 


EARLY DESSERT APPLES. 


I was led into a discussion a few days ago on the | 


merits of early dessert Apples, with the result 
that I came out of it wiser than when I began. 
My companion being a medical man, I was 
anxious to find out why a good many people 
could eat with impunity a perfectly ripe un- 
cooked early Apple that did not dare eat any 
sort ripened after the end of September. 
The explanation given me was this—that the 
flesh of the majority of the early Apples 
was softer than the late ones, and therefore 
was more easily digested, and that is the 
reason why many were able to enjoy eating 
an early-ripened Apple; but my informant 
assured me that the quality of different sorts 
varies in that respect. The early Juneating 


disagrees with no one, while there are many 
people who must not touch a Quarrenden, as the 


flesh is much firmer. 
the sorts of Apples to plant we ought not to lose 
sight of the above facts. There is more in this 
matter than may at first sight appear. 
not so, how is it that the well-known sort named 


early Apple grown? The reason is plain. 
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|as a standard than in any other form. 








Grown in the open air in the Isle of Wight. 
From a photograph sent by Marion Porter, Bloomfield Lake, Sandown. 


Therefore, in selecting | 


If it is | 


flesh being soft it is more digestible than those | 


Apples of a closer texture. For the same reason 
that comparatively new sort Lady Sudely finds 
much favour amongst those who are fond of a 
ripe Apple, and as it beccmes better known it 
will be more often planted, as the fruit is very 
handsome and the tree an excellent grower, 
being for the pyramid form unequalled. The 


| fruit is ripe at the end of August. 
Beauty or Baru is a very handsome new | 
| sort, and when wanted for exhibition towards 


the end of August is very valuable; but except 


| for that purpose is not likely to be widely | 
Tf I could 


planted, as itis not areliable bearer. 
have only one early Apple I should choose the 
SuMMER STRAWBERRY; this is an old sort, 
but for flavour unsurpassed, the flesh being soft 
and melting, with a delightful aroma. 
the tree bears regularly asa standard. Except 
as a large spreading bush it is not adapted to 


With me | 





apy other form of tree, as the blossoms are | 


produced in clusters at the points of the shoots, 


~I 


=~] 





so that if these were cut away to form spurs the 
principal part of the crop would be destroyed. 
IrtsH Pracn is a little later in ripening than 


| the last-named, and little inferior to it in flavour, 


but the texture of the flesh is rather firm and 
close. This sort also bears more abundantly 
Where 
the trees must be grown as pyramids or espaliers 
I should suggest the following for preference : 
SUMMER GOLDEN Pippin or Red Astrachan. 
The first mentioned of these two is a prolific and 
regular bearer, and the fruit will keep for three 
or four weeks in good condition. The flavour, 
however, is not first-rate, while the flesh is 
rather firm. In point of flavour Red Astrachan 
is first-rate, only not quite so early in ripening 
as some of the others—in fact, it isa September 
Apple that retains its flavour without the fruit 
shrivelling for a mnonth, and, unlike some of the 
other sorts, is best when eaten as taken from the 
tree. Red Astrachan gets of a better flavour 
and colour if kept in a cool room for a fort- 
night before being eaten. R. 


SUMMER PRUNING. 


Tue time has arrived for pruning all kinds of 
trained fruit-trees, for whether they are trained 
on walls or trellises, the annual 
summer growths must be thinned 
out, shortened, or laid in at full 
length, as the case may be. The wood 
that is retained is then thoroughly 
ripened by exposure to sun and air, 
and the spurs get the full benefit of 
the sap, to swell up fruit-buds for 
next year’s crop. ‘Taking the trees 
in rotation, we start with 

Apricots.— These naturally make 
an early growth, and, as they are 
usually planted in the most sunny 
aspect available, it follows that they 
will require attention very early in 
the year. Even in May they should 
be frequently gone over, and shoots 
that start from the fruit-bearing spurs 
may be pinched as soon as they have 
made half-a-dozen leaves. Cater- 
pillars frequently attack the early 
growths of Apricots, and if any leaves 
are found rolled up they should be 
picked off, and the grub in the centre 
destroyed. Young shoots should be 
left wherever there is space for laying 
them in, as it is only by a constant 
succession of young wood that the 
vigour and fertility of trees can be 
kept up. 

CHERRIES of all the sweet dessert 
kinds are treated much the same as 
Apricots, as they fruit freely on 
spurs, as well as on the preceding 
year’s wood. Shortening of the young 
growth is necegsary directly the fruit 
is set. The Morello, being a late 
Cherry and mostly grown on north 
walls, may be left later, and as it 
fruits mostly on the wood of the 
preceding year’s growth, a fullsupply 
of young wood must be left all over the tree 
to replace those shoots that will be cut out 
after the fruit is gathered. 

PkacHEs AND NuecraRINes require careful 


| summer pruning, for directly the trees start 
STUBBERT is regarded by many as the best | 
The | 


into growth disbudding should commence, and 
at least once a week look over the trees, pick off 
curled up foliage, and rub foreright shoots clean 
off, until you have -finally only the best placed 
shoots left that are required for extending the 
tree, or filling the spaces between the main 
branches with fruiting wood. Once get the 
trees covered with healthy foliage, and they 
will not give much trouble after. 

PLuMs are strong-growing trees, and bear 
their fruit mostly on spurs. The young wood 
not required for extending the tree should now 
be shortened to four or five leaves. 

PEARS are similar to Plums, but a few, like 
the Jargonelle, require a good deal of young 
wood laid in, as the old hard spurs do not pro- 
duce fruit-buds. Such kinds as these are 
best grown as bush trees, and left entirely 
unpruned. 

APPLEs on trellises, or as cordons, are much 
benefited by summer pruning, as the fruit gets 
better coloured, and the young wood that is 
left is more thoroughly ripened, the energy of 
the tree being concentrated on swelling up the 
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fruit, or perfecting buds for next year’s crop. 
It is a waste of force to let a lot of useless wood 
grow all the season to be cut out at the winter 
pruning. 

Busu FRUITS are seldom summer pruned, but 
they well repay for it. White, Red, and 
Black Currants should have the gross leading 
shoots shortened about half their length, so that 
sun and air may penetrate the centre of the 
bush, ripen the fruit, and, above all, ripen and 
strengthen the buds for next year. 

ee 


Pear-tres fruiting twice.—I have a 
Pear-tree in my garden which very early this 
spring was covered with blossom, but owing to 
the cold winds, I presume, only two Pears have 
resulted, and they are now of fair size. Last 
month (June) a second crop of blossom made its 
appearance, and has set for fruit. I have, 
therefore, two distinct crops on the same tree 
at the same time. Will you kindly say if there 
is po puing extraordinary in this state of things ? 

* * We should say that your tree is on a 
strong stock, and possibly the growth is too 
robust. Many Pears have very coarse roots, 
being destitute of fibrous ones, which produce 
good fruit, and the only remedy is careful root- 
pruning, doing this early in the autumn, and 
giving fresh soil. It is nothing unusual for 
trees to behave like yours, but it is not good, as 
the tree cannot perfect such growth as made 
late in June, and doubtless it is fostered by the 
strong growth of previous years. It would be 
well to prevent this in future, as the trees, in 
such condition, are never satisfactory. 


Gooseberry Green Gage. —This is often 
grown under the name of Green Hairy, the skin 
being covered with minute hairs, but, in my 
opinion the name Green Gage is more suitable, 
as the fruits resemble a Green Gage Plum in 
flavour and are of a dull green colour when ripe. 
Out of 150 varieties of Gooseberries exhibited 
recently, this variety was selected as one of the 
best for flavour and goodappearance. The tree 
is of good habit, and the fruit, though small, 
has a delicious flavour. Many of the choice 
dessert kinds are so spreading, that it is difficult 
to keep the fruit clean. I have grown this 
variety on walls and fences for dessert, and it 
does well thus treated. Grown as cordons, it 
is very fine, as then the fruit gets plenty of 
light and can be readily protected from birds. 


Apple Beauty of Bath.—This early 
dessert Apple undoubtedly merits all the praise 
that has from time to time been accorded it. 
My only experience with it is in the espalier 
form ; grown in this way it fruits well, whilst 
its colour and flavour are all that can be desired 
for an early Apple. Fruit gathered from 
espalier trees, and which has been fully exposed 
to the sun, is surprisingly beautiful, outrivalling 
even the showy and more generally known 
Worcester Pearmain. Many of the extra early 
Apples lack firmness, and are apt to become 
mealy if not eaten from the tree. Beauty of 
Bath, however, remains in eatable condition for 
some time after being gathered, I have no 
doubt that when better known this Apple will 
not only be largely planted in private, but also 
in market gardens.—J. 





Sickly Clematis.—Can you tell me what 
is wrong with my Clematis Jackmani? They 
grew up 7 feet or 8 feet, and then, suddenly, 
without any apparent cause, droop at the top 
first, and then slowly down to the roots. Ihave 
had many go that way last year andthis. Ihave 
tried them both on a trellis and on a sunny wall, 
where a ‘‘Gloire” Rose does well. My aspect 
is south-east. I get plenty of sun. I put them 
in good turf soil, with plenty of well-rotted 
stable manure, and have kept them well watered 
during the drought. Some I have cut right 
down, others to a good eye on last year’s wood. 
Either way seems right.. They grow up well 
and some get buds on them, but I am never 
surprised to see them die.—F. STEPHENS. 


*,* There appears to be something wrong 
with the roots of your Clematises. Have you 
examined the plants as soon as the growth 
appears limp to see if there is any wireworm or 
any other insect at work? The roots of the 


young plants are soft, and eel or wireworms may 
burrow into the fleshy parts and injure a vital 
spot. This would not be so likely to happen 
with older, well-established plants. I am not 
much in fayour of manure when planting young 
Clematises. 
mould areall that is required. If any manure is 
used at all lay it on the surface as a mulch 
when the dry weather comes. There is a good 
deal of harm done with manuring young things 
which have no roots to utilise it. You have 
done quite right in cutting them back, but we 
should examine them even now, and see if any 
cause can be discovered for the failure. 


Tre time for this difficult phase of culture is at 
hand, and we shall be sometimes puzzled as to 
which bud shall be retained to perfect the 
handsome future bloom. In the case of persons 
who do not attempt to grow large flowers of the 
Chrysanthemum, there is not much to bother 
about ; they have simply to give proper atten- 
tion to other details, and let the blossoms come 
at will. 
sirous of developing huge blossoms, such as are 
seen at exhibitions, bud selection is a very im- 
portant point. 
the plants with one stem, until they produce 
other stems without topping. 
latter are allowed to grow, and every other side 
shoot removed, so that they shall become strong. 
In course of time these three stems show 
flower-buds at the points, and are termed 
crown buds. Now, if the crown buds do not 
appear before the middle of August, all well and 
good, and from them very fine blooms are 
obtained if the plants have been in other ways 
well cared for. But the difficulty is that many 
sorts in most seasons give the crown bud long 
before the time mentioned, and hence there are 
many amateurs who are at a loss to know what 
treatment to follow in such cases. Iam think- 
ing of the ordinary November varieties, and it 
will perhaps be well to give a few names of sorts 
which produce flower-buds at short intervals. 
They are: Viviand Morel, Charles Davis, 
W. H. Lincoln, Wm. Tricker, and the new 
sport, Mrs. E. 8. Trafford, Mrs, C. Harman 
Payne, Louise, Niveum, Viscountess Hambledon, 
Miss Anna Hartshorn. The above are types 
which sometimes throw from three to five 
different crown buds before a suitable period 
has arrived for selection of those thought 
most likely to produce the better flowers. 
In every instance, then, so early in the 
year as mid-July such premature buds should 
not be retained. The method is to pinch off the 
buds and all little shoots, except one on each, of 
the three selected stems, these being trained 
in an upward direction. 
seldom perfect characteristic blossoms. Want 
of colour andimperfect shape usually follow the 
practice of selecting buds in July. There is, 
however, a type of flower not easy to deal with, 
for if left until late in the season before the buds 
are secured, the result is semi-double blossoms 
only. A well-known instance is the variety 














































Some good soil and a little leaf- 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BUD SELECTION. 


With others, however, who are de- 


The orthodox rule is to grow 


Three of the 


Buds formed early 


E. Molyneux. G.C. Schwabe and Boule d’Or, 


again, have a similar tendency. I would there- 


fore advise that if flower-buds appear on the 
three selected shoots of these varieties after the 
third week of July, they should be retained and 
run the risk of having blooms a bit early or off 
colour. The highest-coloured blossoms of 
the first-named handsome Chrysanthemums 
are usually obtained from what may be termed 
the second crown bud. ‘To get this bud before 
the middle of August, however, requires the 
best of culture from the time the cutting is 
taken off the old plant to the finish. All of 
the sorts named are Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
The incurved as a class require that the buds 
shall not be set until August, and if near the 
end of that month the better results may be 
expected. A few—M. R. Bahuant, Lord 
Wolseley, Prinze Alfred, Refulgens, Baron 
Hirsch, Mrs. G. Rundle, and the two sports 


Geo. Glenny and Golden Geo. Glenny—will 
perfect excellent blooms.from early buds ; but 


from such are past their best before November. 


Other types, including the Anemone-flowered 
Singles and Pompons, should be selected from 


late-formed buds, 
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One other example of the peculiar ways of 


bud-taking is in regard to sorts that naturally 
bloom late in the season. - Robert Owen, the fine 
incurved Japanese, is an excellent illustration. 
If we retain flower-buds on plants of this before 
late in August, they result in ragged, ill-formed 
blossoms. This habit will, I fear, prevent its ever 
becoming a popular November variety. When 
allowed its natural time, splendid specimens are 
obtained a month later. 
respects issimilar. The perfect incurved varie- 
tier, of which Princess of Teck is the type, must 
not be hurried by early bud selection, The 
only way to obtain handsome blooms of them, is 
to strike the cuttings early and give the sorts a 
long season of growth. The Princess of Teck 
group includes Hero of Stoke Newington, Lady 
Dorothy, Mrs. M. Davis, Mr. ©. Gibson, and 
Lord Eversley. 


Golden Gate in all 


The operation of selecting or “taking” the 


bud is performed by rubbing away the cluster 
of little shoots that surround it. This is best 
done when the sun is not shining, then the 
growth is brittle and easily removed. 


H. 8. 





732.—LatestruckChrysanthemunis. 


—The first thing to attend to is repotting. Use 
pots not larger than 8-inch diameter, and a com- 
post of loam, two thirds rotten manure and grit 
or coarse sand. Add bonereal at the rate of 2 lbs. 
to the bushel. Pinch out the tips of the shoots 
once to form bushy plants, or if large blooms be 
desired, very nice specimens may be obtained 
by not allowing more than two on each plant. 
For the latter object select the two most 
promising shoots, after new ones have formed 
through topping. Tying is, of course, necessary, 
as well as constant attention to watering. Give 
the plants ample room, and feed with liquid- 
manures when the bloom-buds are swelling.—H. 


They will produce good blooms if 





shifted at any time during July into 6-inch pots. 
Pot them firmly, and give them a generous 
compost. 
anthemums very useful, as they remain com- 
paratively dwarf, and retain their foliage in a 
healthy condition down to the rim of the pots 
if well attended to. 
with roots, be careful that the soil does not get 
dry in hot weather.—ByYFLEEt. 


I consider these late-struck Chrys- 


When the pots get filled 





BUILDING A FORCING HOUSE. 


I proposs building a boundary wall 80 feet 
long and about 6 feet 3 inches in height, run- 
ning north and south, and want to put up a hip 
or three-quarter span glass-house against it, 
with two cross walls, making three houses in 
all. The width to be 10 feet or 12 feet, or if 
better I could make it wider. I wish one of 
the houses for forcing Lily of the Valley, and 
the other two for Ferns. I am thinking of 
making the front wall, say, 2 feet high, with 
18-inch sasheson top. I shall be glad if you can 
advise me regarding this, as any suggestion from 
you would be much valued. I would also like 
full particulars of quantity of piping required, 
ventilation, size of boiler, ete. 1 have a conser- 
vatory which this house will join—it is 20 feet 
by 17 feet and of a fair height, and would like 
the same fire to heat the whole 100 feet. Shall 
also be glad to get best method of growing Lily 
of the Valley for early market ?—SuBSORIBER. 


* * With regard to Ferns you will require 
much shade at this time of year, as your houses 
will be light, and soon absorb moisture, which 
Ferns delight in, For forcing Lily of Valley 
you require a different house altogether, such as 
will require much warmth and little exposure. 
Growers who make a speciality of this plant 
force in a very different structure to the one 
you suggest, and have a strong bottom-heat, 
The houses are not costly, but plainly built, span- 
roof chiefly, and without front sashes, the roof 
being placed on the front walls at 2 feet or more 
from the ground, and the inside of house dug 
out, this making it close and less exposed to 
external influences. Your houses, as proposed, 
would make good plant houses, but for Lily of 
Valley forcing would not be suitable. We 
would suggest, if you make the house a three- 
quarter span, to have a walk down the centre 
dug out, and to have two flow and return pipes 
under beds, asa strong bottom-heat is necessary. 
For Ferns only top-heat would be required, 
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two flows and return 4-inch piping. Very little 
ventilation would be required for the Lilies, but 
more for Ferns—one ventilator every 10 feet, 
and your warm-house must be as near the boiler 
as possible. Your boiler would be required to 
heat 1,000 feet of piping. A small horizontal 
tubular is a powerful boiler, very economical, 
readily fixed, and in case of breakage readily 
repaired without pulling down; but, of course, 
any good boiler would do. 

As to culture of Lily of Valley, we presume 
you mean to force foreign-grown bulbs, not 
home-grown, and for early work Berlin crowns 
are best. The proper way when the bulbs are 
received is to place them in the open, plunged 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre, the tops or crowns just ex- 
posed, taking indoors as required, as growers 
tind when the crowns are exposed that they force 
more readily. It is best to force the roots over 
the pipes in the beds, only a light covering of 
rubble being over the pipes. Place the roots 
full length in the fibre, and keep moist. Many 
place sashes on a small wooden frame over the 
early beds to retain warmth. Your bottom-heat 
must not fall below 100 degs. In all cases the 
plants must not be far from the glass, to get all 
the light possible. It would be advisable for 
you to see a forcing establishment for market. 
There are many details we cannot enter into 
here. If you force home-grown clumps, the 
procedure is much the same. You need ample 
heat and moisture, watering and syringing with 
tepid water, and as the spikes form their bells 
po up and place in a drier house, but warm and 
close. 





ORCHIDS. 


—_———— 


HARDY ORCHIDS. 


SEVERAL years ago, in a quiet, semi-shady 
corner of a little Welsh garden, aspect southern, 
a small bed was specially prepared for the 
reception of hardy Orchids, and the following 
report of both successes and failures with these 
pretty and interesting, but now rather caprici- 
ous, subjects will, I know, prove of interest to 
more than one reader. 

The bed, a rectangle of fully 80 square feet of 
surface, was formed by removing nearly 2 feet 
in depth of the soil, placing a couple of inches 
of rough Anglesey gravel in the bottom, and 
levelling up with half of pure and good wood- 
land leaf-mould, a quarter of rough bog removed 
from a deep railway cutting, and a quarter of 
the soil originally taken out. Heights and 
hollows were next formed in the bed, for well I 
knew that the Marsh Orchis could never suc- 
ceed on a dry hillock just as well as I knew that 
the Bee Ophrys was never intended for 
inhabitinga swamp. To remove the mo- 
notony of bare soil, a few limestone blocks 


or stones were inserted in half-natural, <-> 


half-suitable positions, and against the 
sides of these such kinds as require cal- 
careous situations were planted with con- 
siderable success. A few have done very 
well, and increased in size and number ; a larger 
proportion have done but middling, while more 
than one-fourth have entirely disappeared, a 
good deal owing, no doubt, to my inability to 
procure strong uninjured specimens—at least, 
more so than from any difficulty as regards their 
culture in our English soil and clime. Amongst 
the various species of Orchids, 

O, FoLIosa has done remarkably well planted 
in the dampest ground, and with no attention 
save an annual top-dressing of rich vegetable 
refuse. Division of the roots and fresh plant- 
ing should take place every third year, for as 
these increase rapidly, and are of a large size, 
starvation, arising from poverty of the soil, is 
sure to come about, the results of which are but 
too well known to every cultivator, in small, 
dwindling, ill-flowered specimens, It needs 
plenty of water during the growing season, so 
that the big, glossy green leaves may become 
fully developed, after which the flower will take 
care of itself. Our native O. pyramidalis is, in 
truth, a lovely plant, and of the easiest manage- 
ment, having pyramidal spikes of sweet-scented 
rosy flowers. Of the brown Man Orchis (0. 
fusca), let everyone who has the chance procure 
a couple or three specimens and plant them in 
chalky loam, in sunshine or shade, and in a 
dampish situation, and during the spring 
months, about May, ‘* they will charm the eye 
and gladden the heart” on more than one 
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occasion with their quaintly conspicuously- 
hooded flowers. About our two commonest 
species, O. mascula and O. maculata, I need 
hardly say a word, for everyone knows their 
value in alpine gardening. 

The fragrant Orchis, O. conopsea, is a choice 
and desirable plant, its pretty mauve flowers 
and delicious fragrance being speeial recom- 
mendations for its extended culture. To get it 
established requires neither much care nor 
circumspection ; it is an ornamental species 
when well grown, the individual flowers, though 
rather loosely arranged, being bright and 
lasting. 

By far the finest and most easily managed of 
the Continental species is O. undulatifolia, a 
charming plant, with variously - coloured, 
curiously-shaped, usually pink-spotted flowers, 
and large glaucous, wavy leaves. It has become 
quite established in various positions, and 
increases from year to year, the soil used being 
ordinary loam, with which a small quantity of 



























































ale 
Orchis longibracteata, 


old lime rubbish is incorporated. There is a 





original stem, unusual care in transplanting 
must be attended to. On the sloping side of a 
limestone block the rare Highland Orebid, 
Goodyera repens, blooms freely ; while not a 
foot from it, but in damper soil, Liparis Loeseli, 
an interesting, though not very ornamental, 
plant, has regularly appeared and flowered well 
for five years past. With the three native 
species of 

Orurys I cannot say that I have been very 
successful, although O. apifera has certainly 
flowered for several years in a satisfactory 
manner. Occasionally, however, it disappears 
for a season or two, and again reappears full of 
life and vigour—a peculiarity that is shared in 
by one or two other native Orchids, and which 
should make cultivators doubly careful about 
giving up for lost what in reality increases 
beneath ground to bloom above. The genus 

CYPRIPEDIUM is well worthy of attention as 
garden plants, for some half dozen kinds are 
perfectly hardy, of the freest growth, and 
quaintly original in their conspicuous flowers. 
The well known and deservedly popular Mocas- 
sin-flower (C. spectabile) is a grand plant when 
well flowered, and associates nicely with such 
peat-loving favourites as the Trilliums, Heaths, 
and plants of a like temperament. With C. 
parviflorum, the small yellow Lady’s Slipper, 
have I, however, been most successful, not only 
as regards rate of increase, but quantity of 
bloom produced. A specimen of it with two 
eyes and good uninjured roots was planted in 
pure, coarse leaf-mould and sharp river sand 
some five or six years ago, and this season it 
produced no fewer than sixteen flowers, and had 
fully twenty stems. By coarse leaf-mould is 
meant such as is intermingled with pieces of 
half decayed wood and half decomposed leaves. 

THe Eneuisn Lapy’s Sireper (C. Calceolus) 
puzzled me long enough, but now, thanks to 
those who kindly sent me eyes, roots and all, 
it is a treat to see it established in at least three 
positions, increasing in number and luxuriance, 
and blooming freely for these two years past. 

A CHINESE ORCHID, Bletia hyacinthina, has 
done well in dampish peaty soil, where it pro- 
duces its grassy foliage and spikes of handsome 
purplish flowers nearly as perfect as the gener- 
ality of those offered for sale in the market- 
place at Canton. The genus Serapias has been 
neglected, for I should have said that three 
species at least, S. Lingua, 8. neglecta, and S. 
cordifera, are satisfactory, and that is saying a 
great deal. 

O. LONGIBRACTEATA (see cut), which comes 
from Sicily, and has purplish flowers, is also of 
note. It is a very interesting kind. D. 


Work in the Orchid house.—The 
warmest house, or where East Indian plants are 
grown, will now require to be kept at its 
highest temperature. When Dendrobiums and 
similar plants are getting to the end of their 
season’s growth, as shown by the terminal 
leaves appearing, the temperature may run up 
to 95 degs. or 100 degs. on very hot days at 
closing-time, and the plants will be all the 
better for it. D. Wardianum is a species that 
requires careful treatment now or a little later, 
and it is very important that the plants receive 
no check by being dried at the root too soon, this 
being frequently the cause of the stems finishing 
prematurely, and the basal eyes starting in the 
middle of winter. On the other hand, they 
must not be kept in this strong heat a day 


spotted-leaved variety which is a great improve- | longer than necessary, this having a somewhat 
ment on the normal plant, the flowers being | similar effect on the growths, though less preju- 


more numerous, of larger size, and brighter in 
colour. All the Helleborines (Epipactus) grow 
like weeds when established, and several are 
highly ornamental. Our three native members 
of this family—E. latifolia, with its variously 
coloured flowers, KE. palustris, with its pretty 
raceme of pinky-white blooms and conspicuously 
crenated lip, and K. ovalis, that dwarf, purple- 
flowered limestone-loving plant—all bloom freely 
year after year; while one out of two of the 
nearly allied Cephalantheras is likewise quite at 
home in a shady corner, where it is almost 
stifled with Saxifragas and Campanulas. The 
Musk Herminium (H. Monorchis) is a sweet 
little plant, whose scant wants—an elevated site 
and rough chalky loam—are readily enough 
complied with. As the tubers of this plant are 
formed at the ends of stout roots, and con- 
sequently at a considerable distance from the 


dicial to the flowers. In the intermediate 
house the summer-flowering Cattleyas and 
Lelias, such as C. Mossiz and L. purpurata and 
L, elegans, and all that flower on the old growths, 
must be arranged in the warmest positions to 
induce them to finish the growths that are now 
starting, while there is plenty of sunlight to 
ripen them, It is quite different with the later- 
flowering C. Gaskelliana, C. gigas, C. labiata, 
and others, that, flowering on the current sea- 
son’s bulbs, render it important that these are 
allowed to rest after flowering. If it were other- 
wise, the plants would begrowing during the dark 
winter days. From such growths it is quite 
useless to expect flowers. Plants on blocks re- 
quire a great deal of attention now, the most 
convenient way of watering being to take the 
plants down and immerse them in a large pail 
or tank until thoroughly moistened, Some of 
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the more forward Odontoglossums will be finish- 


ing up their pseudo-bulbs, and although any- | 
thing like drying them at the roots must not be | 


practised, yet a slight diminution in the supply 
is necessary to prevent them again starting into 
growth before the spikes are produced. A 
slightly drier atmosphere is most desirable for 
such plants, they being grouped in one corner of 
the house or pit, and less damping done in their 
immediate vicinity. 

Oncidium incurvum.—Oncidiums are 
truly amateurs’ Orchids, and there is not a 
more satisfactory species for a beginner to take 
up the culture of than O, incurvum, or, as ib is 
sometimes called, O, albo-violaceum. The 
flowers of this are extremely pretty, and borne 
on long elegant racemes. These are a long time 
caming to perfection, and by the time the flowers 
are fully expanded on the old growths the new 
ones are generally approaching completion. 
This is fortunate, as the plants may be taken 


fcom the moist atmosphere of the growing | 


quarters and placed in a drier house, 
this having the dual effect of ripening the 
pseudo-bulbs and conserving the blossoms. 0. 
incurvum is most eatisfactory in an intermedi- 
ate house while making its growth. From 
February until July the roots must be kept con- 
stantly moist, and from the end of the latter 
month onwards the supply must gradually be 
diminished, but never entirely withheld. It 
enjoys a moist atmosphere, and may frequently 
be syringed overhead with advantage in bright 
weather. It is best grown in pots in a mixture 
of good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
proportion, with pleaty of crocks or charcoal to 
ensure porosity. Small plants require 
repotting about once in two years; 
but large specimens may be kept in 
health for a much longer period if top- 
dressed annually. The drainage 
should be about two-thirds the depth 
of the pots, which must be clean and 
large enough to allow of a fair margin 
of compost round the plants. Keep 
the base of the lower pseudo-bulbs 
just above the level of the rim of the 
pot, and fill around with the compost, 
adding the pot-sherds as the work 
proceeds. Trim off all ragged ends of 
peat and Moss, and water the plants 
very carefully until the roots are again 
well on the move. These few simple 
details will, if attend.d to, enable 
anyone to grow this Orchid well, and 
obtain a flowering result that will Z 
most likely exceed their anticipation == 
if unacquainted with the species. 





Cheddar Pink.—This is one of 


the most showy rock plants in Mr. Wilson’s | 
Wisley garden just now. Seen in the form of good | 


sized clumps, the bright, rosy-pink flowers are 
showy. This Pink should more often find a very 


place in gardens, especially where the soil is | 


light and parching, as it suffers from drought 
less than most hardy flowers. It should be 
planted either on rockwork or on a mound, so 
that good drainage ig secured. 
its decorative value is 


better displayed. — 
BYFLEET. 


Violag.—The time for starting the propaga- 
tion of these will soon be here, and a bed may be 
prepared for them at any time. It is well to 
give them the benetit of a rough frame; they 
can be so much more easily shaded if, as often 
happens, the weather is very bright during the 
time that propagation is in progress. It is 
hardly advisable to go in for a great number of 
varieties unless they are required for a special 
collection or for show, asa grand effect can be 


produced in the garden with just one thoroughly | 


good sort in the different shades of white, purple, 
lilac, mauve, aud a good type of Countess of 
Kintore, of which, perhaps, Kdinais best. Pale 
and deep yellow shades may be added if they 
are hkely to be required. Ardwell Gem and 
Lord Elcho ars hard to beat.—T. 


Good annuals.—For beds or clumps in 
shrubbery borders, Malope grandiflora and M. 
alba are useful. It may not be generally known 
that these rank as among the most enduring 
flowers of the garden in a cut state. Not onl 
when placed in water, but simply in a vase with 
no water the blooms will last fresh and good for 
several days. A splendid bed oan be made if 


Thus placed, | 





the two varieties, being sown separately, are 
mixed at planting-time, and the colours afford a 
very pleasing contrast. A tiny flower that only 
requires to be more largely known to be very 
extensively used in the wild garden is a charm- 
ing form of Toadflax. It possesses for so small a 
flower a most pretentious name, which is almost 
too long for insertion. It may suffice to note 
that the tiny, Snapdragon-like flowers have the 
upper portion of the flower a rich purple and the 
lower a clear orange. Whilst on the subject of 
annuals I should like to say a good word for 
Princess Alice Stock, especially noting its quick 
flowering properties. Sown the last week in 
March, and planted out as soon as it could be 
handled close to a batch of August-sown Kast 
Lothians, it was very little behind them as to the 
time of flowering, while the quality of the flower- 
spike and the branching habit that enables such 
a wealth of flower to be gathered from it leave 
nothing to be desired.—K. 





ALPINE HAREBELLS (EDRAIANTHUS). 


Tur Edraianthuses are very charming alpine 
flowers, coming from the mountains of Asia 
Minor and South Eastern Europe. The species 
illustrated, E. dalmaticus, is a true alpine that 
must take rank in the first class. Its clustered 
flowers are of a strong purple colour, and the 
narrow leaves beset with tiny bristles are of a 
rich green. The stems are prostrate, radiating 


from the centre, and giving the plant a close 





neat habit. It is best grown from seed on the 
spot, as it transplants badly ; but the seed some- 


An Alpine Harebell (Edraianthus dalmaticus). 





| of bloom. 


times takes more than a year to germinate, but 
when well established in a congenial place it 
will sow itself. A tiny gemis E. Pumilio, with 
silvery-grey hairy leaves, and is fit only for 
nooks in the rock garden. LE. tenuifolius and 
KE. graminifolius are also of note. They grow a 
few inches high, and their leaves are narrow and 
quite Grass-like, while, in the case of KE. serpyl- 
lifolius, the leaves are like those of Thyme, hence 
the name. K. Kitaibeli grows 6 inches high and 


| with comparatively large flowers. 





The Flowering Rush (Butomus umbel- 
latus).—Although this is a native plant, it is 
well worth planting on the margin of any lake 
or stream in or near the garden. It is easily 
distinguished from the other weedy Rushes that 
grow near the waterside by reason of its long, 
narrow, triangular leaves, and when floweriag 
it is one of the prettiest of aquatic plants. Its 
flower-spikes rise to a height of 3 feet or more, 
and bear at the top a large, many-flowered 
umbel of rosy-pink flowers, which open in 
succession for a long time. The spikes, too, 
succeed one another and maintain a long season 
The flowers have a delicate scent 
like that of Violets. It does best near the edge 
of the water, but with the crown of the plant 
immersed several inches. Aquatic plants may 
be successfully planted in summer, and if one 
has to collect them in a wild state, that is the 
best possible season, because no mistake need 
then be made. This plant soon establishes 
itself after transplanting, and is neither too 
rampant nor likely to overrun other choice 


| things. —A. 
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FERNS. 


TENDER FERNS AND THEIR USES IN 
SUMMER, 


Iv has oftentimes occurred to me (and, further- 
more, I have put it into practice) that a more 
extended use of tender Ferns can and may be 
more satisfactorily made than is done in some 
gardens during the warm months of the year. 
To grow even some of the most tender at 
such times in a very high and correspondingly 
moist atmosphere is not at all essential or desir- 
able. What are usually classed as ‘‘stove 
Ferns” will during the summer thrive well in 
nearly every instance in what at that season 
may be more properly termed a “‘ temperate- 
house” than a stove. Such a house would be 
ventilated a trifle more freely, and with that 
treatment there would be less atmospheric 
moisture. With careful and judicious manage- 
ment there is scarcely a Fern that will not suc- 
ceed in the best possible manner under 
such treatment. Suppose, for instance, the 
temperature as a minimum at night ranges 
from 62 degs. to 65 degs., this will be infinitely 
better than 70 degs. to 72 degs. when the latter 
is close and stuffy. With the lower tempera- 
ture and gentle fire-heat when needed, and a 
slight amount of ventilation always left on, the 
growth of Frns will be much more satisfactory. 
[rue, the actual development of individual 
fronds and portions thereof may not be of quite 
such extensive dimensions, but this is really of 
secondary importance when greater durability 
can be obtained. Heat, moisture, and shade 
will tend towards a rapid growth in the plants, 
but not such a one as will afterwards last so 
well. 


The evils do not, however, end at this, for 
with the rapid development there comes in due 
course the attendant evil of overcrowding, and 
all practically acquainted with plant culture 
know that results in the ‘survival only of the 
fittest’ in the long run. Then there is the 
other, and what is possibly in most cases the 
greater evil, of insect pests ; these with the 
crowded and the dense growth will be quite at 
hcme and goon cause serious harm and dis- 
figurement. How soon, for instance, will the 
black thrips cause destruction on many hot- 
house Ferns. Some of these are more liable to 
be attacked than others, the undersides of the 
lower fronds affording them a convenient breed- 
ing ground for the time, but as they increase 
they will extend over the entire plant. Brown 
scale is another serious enemy to Ferns in a 
warm stove, increasing more rapidly there than 
in a cooler and drier atmosphere. Mealy-bug, 
of course, has also to be considered, more par- 
ticularly where climbers are infested with it, 
and this pest is frequently of more insidious a 
character upon Ferns than upon other plants, 
not being oftentimes so easily detected or even 
suspected ; hence if the plants are taken out 
for purposes of decoration, it is a means of 
further spreading this pest. 

SuHapE has been casually mentioned. This 
item in Fern culture is oftentimes carried to too 
great an excess, and the more heat that is 
accorded to the plants the more need there is 
of shade, simply because the growth is more 
tender. With less heat and less atmospheric 
moisture the use of shading can be considerably 
reduced, and in some cases be entirely dispensed 
with, as, for instance, in the case of Adiantum 
Farleyense and other kinds of the same family 
with tinted fronds—A. rubellum, A. tinctum, 
A. Veitchi, and A. scutum roseum to wit. 
Such kinds, however, as Adiantum cardio- 
chleuum, A. trapeziforme, A. Sanct-Catherine, 
and A. curvatum (a fine Fern, but one none 
too common) all need to be shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. Gymnogrammas should 
have but little, if any, shade; these even 
will thrive better in a temperate - house 
that is fairly dry than in a hot, moist stove 
during the summer. There has been a far too 
frequent notion existing that plenty of shade 
and a corresponding degree of moisture are es- 
sential in Fern culture. Is is not so, however, 
and this is clearly demonstrated in the beauti- 
ful class of decorative Ferns that are from time 
to time exhibited in the south by Mr. H. B. 
May, of Edmonton, and in the north by Messrs. 
Birkenhead, from néar Manchester. These 
growers even in the case of the tenderest stove 
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kinds exhibit their plants of good enduring 


growth. 


OVEKPOTTING of tender or stove Ferns may 
for a time answer fairly well, but it invariably 


results in as rapid a decline in vigour afterwards. 


Plants that are in this predicament will take a 
long time to recover; such as these are not 
nor 
could they be expect to thrive well in the 
minimum temperature that has been recom- 
In any case overpotting is bad 
enough, but of the two it is worse in a high 
temperature by reason of the soil becoming 
Only in really 
needful cases should Ferns be again shifted into 
This 
advice is not necessary to and does not include 


suited to decorative purposes at all, 


mended. 


soddened or sour all the sooner. 
larger pots at this season of the year. 
the experienced trade growers, who grow each 


of several species in bulk, and thus give special 
treatment thereto. The point that has been 


aimed at in this article is that of making a 


better use of tender or stove Ferns than is 
frequently done, and this can only be accom- 
plished by treating them in such a way as to 
secure a durable growth. Even in warm stoves 
much may be done towards this. For instance, 
not everyone would think of placing small plants 
of decorative size upon shelves, but in such a 
position they would be far better off than if 
either crowded amongst or shaded by other 
plants at a greater distance from the glass. I 
once saw some of the best plants of gold and 
silver Gymnegrammas that I ever came across 
that were being grown upon a narrow shelf in 
front of a Pine stove ; these were in 6-inch pots 
and quite models of decorative plants. Plenty 
of light and none too much moisture upon such 
a shelf over hot-water pipes were conducive to 
the kind of growth that would stand well ; 
but, as a matter of course, the watering was an 
all-important item ; any neglect thereof would 
soon result in failure under such conditions. 
Ferns that can be grown in a successful manner 
in cool-houses are largely used, and that rightly 
so, for various purposes of decoration, but all 
the same it does not follow that tnose from the 
stove are not fitted to the same purposes. It is 
the treatment accorded to these latter that is 
oftentimes more at fault, particularly in 
private gardens. When this is attended to, 
the additional variety will lend a charm to the 
various uses and methods in which they are 
employed that would not be otherwise obtain- 
able. F. 





YOUNG AND OLD FERNS, 


OnE frequently sees queries as to why Ferns do 
not grow freely, and, as a rule, the plants are 
not only old, but the soil in the pots is hard and 
full of roots, but in such a condition that one 
may most correctly describe as worn out. 
Market growers, especially those who supply 
the markets and florists’ shops, would not 
accept such plants as a gift, for Ferns that are 
freely produced from spores, such as Maiden- 
hair, Ribbon Ferns, and a host of others, are 
found so much superior when grown right on 
from the tiny seedling to the fully grown 
specimen, to such as are grown from divisions of 
the old plants, that it is not uncommon to find 
quantities of old plants going to the rubbish- 
heap, simply to make room for the young stock. 
Amateurs would find it far better to purchase 
quite small, young plants, such as are sold in 
florists’ shops for filling small table vases, and 
shift them into 3-inch or 4-inch pots at once. 
They will be surprised at the rapidity of their 
growth compared with that of any larger but 
older clumps, and, what is of more importance 
to those who require fronds for picking, is that 
they are individually much larger. No Fern is 
£0 extensively grown as Adiantum cuneatum, 
in spite of all attempts to find a substitute, and 
it is from plants quite young that the bulk of 
the largest fronds are gathered. It ig sur- 
prising how quickly large specimens are grown. 
I am well aware that Ferns can be kept for 
many years ; but I am confident that for profit 
young plants are very far superior to old ones. 
J. G., Gosport. 





Caterpillars attacking Goossberry-trees. 
-—Having noticed many complaints in GARDENING of 
caterpillars attacking Gooseberry-trees, I write to say 
that I find nothing so efficacious as dusting the trees 
thickly over with common road-dust. It has been always 
used in this garden with the best resulte.—F. M. 
GREENWOOD, Dominga, Coresbridge, 











































TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WEEPING BIRCHES. 


important, we deal with it at some length. 
far the most graceful of all our native trees is 
the common White Birch (Betula alba), which 
from its light and elegant character is often 


favourite with many of our landscape painters, 


branches, beautiful alike when clothed with 
foliage or in the winter when leafless. Where 


the minor spray. 





A CORRESPONDENT (‘‘ Legis”) asks about the best 
kinds of Weeping Birch, and as the subject is 
By 


called the ‘* Queen of the Woods,” and a great 


who delight in reproducing its slender drooping 


Birches are grown in quantity great difference 
will be seen in the individual specimens, as they 
often vary much from each other in the colour 
of the bark, in the arrangement of the branches, 
and in the density and pendulous character of | 
While all trees of the White | 





but in many cases the pendulous character is not 
particularly pronounced till the trees grow up. 
As single trees on the lawn these two Birches 
are very beautiful, while in park scenery a group 
of half a dozen or so forms a most pleasing 
feature, and again a well-balanced specimen 
could not be better placed than standing out 
from its associates at just sufficient distance to 
display its full charms. 

A couple of varieties of the Birch yet to men- 
tion are decidedly far more pendulous than the 


| two preceding, as the whole of their branches 


are weeping, and not confined to the lesser ones. 
They are Young’s Weeping Birch (Youngi) and 
pendula elegans, a form which originated in 
France, and first had attention directed towards 
it during the French Exhibition of 1867. These 
two varieties are much in the same way, but 
though of more recent introduction, Young’s 
Weeping is now almost universally grown, In 
this, unless grafted, the long slender shoots 

























































































Birch are more or less weeping, numerous speci- 
mens may be met with in which that feature is 
more pronounced than in others, and of these 
two or three of the most distinct have been 
propagated from and distributed as Weeping 
Birches. A notable variety is the cut-leaved 
Weeping Birch (see illustration). It is certainly 
one of the finest varieties we have, though 
seldom met with. This Birch is known by the 
name of Betula alba dalecarlica, from the 
Swedish province in which it was found, but 
it is more frequently met with in nurseries as 
laciniata pendula and incisa pendula. On the 
other side of the Atlantic it is much admired 
and extensively planted as an ornamental tree, 

There is a form of the common Birch with 
normal foliage (pendula) which, with the excep- 
tion of the leaves, much resembles the cut- 
leaved Birch. This is simply our own British 
Birch with the drooping branchlets unusually 





to be found scattered throughout the country. 
This form will come more or less true from seed, 


developed, and of which numerous examples are | 











creep along on the ground; but treated as a 
standard on clean stems 6 feet to 8 feet high, 
the thong-like shoots hang down parallel with 
the main stem. Like the Kilmarnock Willow, 
this Birch is one of those plants for which it is 
difficult to assign a suitable place in gardens, as 
its habit of growth, though very curious, is, to 
say the least, artificial, and the plant is 
altogether wanting in the lightness and grace 
of the other weeping varieties previously 
mentioned. 

There are several other well-marked forms of 
the Birch, differing from each other and from 
the type both in foliage and in habit. One of 
these (fastigiata) presents a great contrast to 
those previously mentioned, the growth being 
as upright as a Lombardy Poplar, and it is one 
of the best columnar-habited trees that we pos- 
sess. The foliage of this is of a dark green, and 
is retained later in the season than that of any 
other variety of the White Birch. This distinct 
form, which first originated in Alsace, is also 
known by the varietal name of pyramidalis, 
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“The purple-leaved Birch (foliis purpureis) is an- 
other ornamental tree, being of more erect 
habit and,rigid outline than the average White 
Bireh, from the normal type of which it also 
differs in, the foliage being of a purple colour, 
which, however, pales somewhat as the season 
advances. Though several other varieties of 
the Birch may be met with in different cata- 
logues, the most distinct are included in those 
mentioned above. Concerning the conditions 
most favourable to the Birch, it may be said 
that no spot is too bleak and exposed for it, as 
it will grow on the bare mountain-side, where 
none of our other native trees can hold their 
own. It exteads quite up into the Arctic 
Circle, where, however, it is but a dwarf bush, 
whose height may be reckoned in inches. Given 
a fairly open soil that is not in any way water- 
logged, and at the same time does not get dried 
up during the summer, the Birch forms a quick- 
growing tree. On the sides of rivers or lakes, 
where the roots have access to, but are not con- 
tinually in the water, the different Birches 
thrive well, and in masses by the side of a 
stream or pond they are most beautiful, not 
only in the summer, but also in winter, their 
boles and principal branches then standing out 
from their surroundings like burnished silver. 





Azalea rosea in flower.—This pretty 
little Azalea is now blooming nicely in the open 
air in Mr. G. F. Wilson’s garden at Wisley. 
Having passed through last winter without pro- 
tection, its perfect hardiness is beyond all ques- 
tion. It is a neat-habited, dwarf-growing kind 
that is admirably suited to small gardens. It de- 
mands either good turfy loam or peaty soil, a 
mixture of both being best for this class of 
plant. It should get shelter from east and 
north winds.—ByFLEET. 

A fine late-flowering Thorn (Cratezgus 
Carrieri). —This species is certainly one 
of the most charming Thorns in cultivation, 
and of the later-flowering ones it is undoubtedly 
the best. Its fl»wers are borne in large flat 
corymbs, each measuring 4 inches or 5 inches 
in diameter and produced in remarkable pro- 
fusion all over the tree. The flowers 
individually are larger than those of most 
Thorns, being about three-quarters of an inch 
across. In the earlier stages they are pure 
white, but afterwards acquire a slight rosy 
tinge. Its foliage, too, is very handsome, the 
leaves being of a dark glossy green and coarsely 
toothed ; in autumn they acquire a fine bronzy 
tint. The flowers and foliage, however, do not 
exhaust its charm, for it sets a profusion of 
fruits, which eventually become bright red and 
like small Cherries, and remain throughout the 
winter. This Cratzgus, which is of garden 
origin, appeared in France about twelve years 
azo. There is a form in cultivation under the 
name of Crategus Lavallie which is so similar to 
C. Carrieri that the names may be considered 
synonymous. 


Halimodendron argenteum.—In a 
selection of seaside shrubs this must have a 
place, for it stands the salt spray as well as the 
‘Tamarisk, and like that is a very ornamental 
shrub, while, what is more, they both succeed 
perfectly in inland districts. The Halimoden- 
dron, indeed, will flourish in dry, sandy or 
gravelly soils better than most shrubs, a 
character common to most of the Leguminose, 
owing to their deep descending roots, which 
render them to a certain extent independent of 
surface moisture. The MHalimodendron ia 
question forms a freely-branched bush, 5 feet or 
6 feet high, whose slender shoots are clothed 
with smail pinnate leaves covered with silky 
hairs, thus giving to the foliage a very pro- 
nounced silvery tint, especially if it be in a 
rather dry sunny position, as where moist or 
shaded the leaves are greener. Where contrasted 
with some dark-foliaged subjects the silvery 
character is even more noticeable. The Pea- 
shaped blossoms, which are of a rosy-purple 
colour, are borne during the months of June 


and July, and as they extend for a considerable 


distance along the slender shoots, a 
pleasing effect is produced. 


very 







































grafted standard high. 
which is also known as the Siberian Salt-tree, 
is, as might be supposed from the inhospitable 
region of which it is a native, perfectly hardy 
in this country. 
time very uncommon shrub. —H. 


S. Bumalda) 
well known for its hardiness, easy cultivation, 
and neat compact habit, and before this variety 
of Mr. Waterer’s appeared, we valued it also for 
the beauty of its carmine flowers. 
with the brilliancy and depth of colour in this 
new-comer, however, it appears poor and washed 
out. 
Waterer will soon become a common garden 
plant, possessing as it does all the good qualities 
of the old S. Bumalda with this enhanced beauty 
of flower. 


Acacia (Robinia pseudacacia semperflorens) 
differs from the others in its method of bloom- 
ing, for whereas the flowers of the type are 
borne in great profusion towards the end of 
June, and when they drop its season of flower- 
ing is past, but in this particular variety (sem- 
perflorens) a succession is kept up from mid- 
summer or thereabouts till summer is well 
advanced. 
great wealth of bloom, but at the same time 
there is quite sufficient to ensure a good display. 
The foliage being of a deep rich green tint, it 
serves to show up the pure white blossoms. 
Among the numerous varieties of the False 
Acacia, this and Decaisneana are the most 
noticeable of those that differ from the type, 
that is, from a floral point of view. 
of habit and foliage are to be found among seve- 
ral others, the most pronounced being aurea, 
fastigiata, monophylla, umbraculifera or iner- 
mis, sophorzfolia, tortuosa, and Bessoniana.— 
it 


It is sometimes 
grafted as a standard on the Laburnum, and as 
the branches are naturally arching it forms a 
bold and attractive specimen, very different 
from the stilty, mop-like character assumed by 
plants of a strictly pendulous nature when 
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This Halimodendron, 


It is an old, but at the same 


Spirea Anthony Waterer (variety of 


—The old Spirza Bumalda is now 


Compared 


There is no doubt that 8S. Anthony 


A variety of the common False 


At no time does the tree bear a 


Differences 


Indigofera Gerardiana.—One of the 


prettiest of outdoor shrubs now coming into 
flower is this Indigofera. 
shrub, it is practically herbaceous in England, 
being killed to the ground during winters of 
even ordinary severity. Against a wall, how- 
ever, a considerable proportion of its growth 
survives, except in the severest winters. In any 
case it sends up shoots from the stool with the 
greatest freedom during the following season, 
these being from 14 feet to 3 feet in height. 
They are clothed from top to bottom with deli- 
cately cut, pinnate leaves of a soft green, which, 
together with the graceful arching of the 
slender stems, give the whole plant a very 
pleasing appearance. 
expanding, the plants are particularly orna- 
mental, 
5 inches long and erect, the flowers being pea- 
shaped and light 
of propagating this plant is to take lateral 


Although naturally a 


Now that the flowers are 
The flower-spikes are 3 inches to 


rosy-purple. The best method 


shoots from the main stems during August and 
place them in pots of light sandy soil in a pro- 
pagating case. 
be left at the base of the cutting, 
no bottom-heat is required. During long and 
warm autumns a little seed occasionally ripens, 
but in most years it cannot be depended on. 
This Indigofera is a native of Northern India. 


A slight heel of old wood should 
and little or 


A beautiful hardy Jasmine (Jasminum 


revolutum). —Perhaps of all the hardy Jasmines 
this is the most rarely seen ; indeed, I am not 
quite sure whether it is quite hardy on all soils 
and in all localities. 
distinct plant, and specially suited for training 
to a wall having a south or south-west aspect, 


At any rate, it is a most 


and where the soil is well drained and warm, it 
will grow freely enough. It also flowers freely, 
too, and the rich, golden-yellow blossoms are 
very welcome at the present time. Not the 
least meritorious point in connection with it is 
that the plant is strictly evergreen, while the 
neat glossy leaves render it at all times both 
pleasing and attractive. The plant is a native 
of India, and will readily attain to 12 feet or 
more high if this space can be affurded it. I 
have not up to the present time been very 
successful with cuttings of this plant, which I 
have tried in various ways, though mostly half- 
ripened pieces with the heel attached. These 
cuttings remain fresh for several months some- 
times and many of them callus readily, but in 


my experience they are slow to emit roots. | I 
should be grateful to anyone who has success- 
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fully propagated it from cuttings if he would 
state the most suitable season for propagating 
and any other details as to the kind of wood 
employed.—E. 


Willows.—Among the many things which 


attract the attention of garden-loving people, 
none are so easy to get and to grow as the Wil- 
lows, which, however, we see 80 often neglected. 
Some of the garden forms are grown, but fre- 
quently the finest native tree Willows do 
not take the place in garden pictures they 
deserve, such as the yellow-barked Willow and 
its red form. 
characteristic tree in certain parts of England 
and Ireland, is much less seen about London, 
owing probably to its being somewhat tender, 
otherwise why is it not grown? People who 
have the opportunity of planting these things 
along rivers and streams and in marshy ground 
have some of the most charming foliage to 
wander amongst at this time of the year that 
any trees produce. 
is Salix blanda, which is hardier than the 
Weeping Willow and a noble tree. Amongst the 
other Willows lately planted by us in groups by 
water we may mention daphnoides, with purple 
shoots ; Sieboldi, which is a very free and pro- 
mising Willow ; Salmoni, lucida, cxsia pendula, 
and the various forms of the 
such as the Huntingdon and Bedford Willows. 
The American Willow is a charming little tree, 
but owing to its being grafted on the common 
Sallow it takes a great deal of trouble to keep 
the suckers from killing it. 


The Weeping Willow, which is a 


A very interesting Willow 


White Willow, 





NOTES FROM CUMBERLAND. 


I LEARNED many a useful hint from savages in 
my wanderings among the tribes of the Upper 
Brahmapootra and Burmese frontier, with whom 
the Bamboo is a sine qud non. 
virgin forest Bambusa gigantea attains the 
stature of 40 feet and more, with a diameter of 
even 9 inches (occasionally exceeding this). 
Primitive man has availed himself of this 
natural receptacle to store his small belongings. 
His milk-can, water-bottle, bow, quiver, arrows, 
foot-spears, tea-chest, aqueducts, and many 
more innumerable paraphernalia of daily life are 
taken from the garden of nature. 
taught me to make extempore plant-cases, when 
I amused my solitary existence in collecting 
Flora for the botanical gardens of civilisation. 
With the Dhao (that peculiar weapon of war 
and agriculture) always hanging in its sheath 
from his waist, he selected a green specimen of 
the calibre I required, cutting it off neatly 
above a joint for the bottom end of the case, 
and just below a joint for the mouth part. 
Into this juicy cylinder any cuttings, wrapped 
in a fold of cool Banana leaf, were inserted, 
a rude stopper fitted, and then the same 
smeared with clay. 
taken to canoes, and stowed away till I 
had time to enclose them in wax-cloth and 
forward them to their destinations. 


In the belts of 


Lastly, he 


As collected they were 


The black 


man’s flower-pot is derived from the same 


natural source, only he splits the joint into two 
halves and then secures the pieces with some 
textile material. Filling these with rich soil, he 
sows a seed of the Jack-fruit (Artocarpus integ- 


rifolia) in each, watering and keeping them up- 
right in shade. Now, this tree and some others 
have a tap-root so tender that they will not bear 
transplanting in the common way. When the 
seedlings are a foot high the owner cuts the ties 
and puts the bamboo-tube in a hole where the 
future grove is to grow, and so with Tea and 
Coffee-plants, and many other desirable shrubs. 
The stem of a Banana also furnishes another 
useful case, and is more capacious than the one 
above described. A full-grown trunk is cut 
into many lengths, the inner layers of soft 
growth are removed, and the plants packed in 
the moist interior cavity, a stopper of the same 
material being inserted in each end, and the 
whole wrapped in wax-cloth or sacking. - Some 
choice Chrysanthemums were so packed and 
sent to me many hundreds of miles in India by 
ox-cart. The parcel was lost, then found, and 
reached me after some weeks in a growing con- 
dition. 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA.—I have seen hundreds of 
this gaudy-flowered plant growing together 
under different conditions of soil and climate 
in India, but always in shade: on dry, stony 
hills, on the edges of swamps and in ditches, 
In the first case they were rather dwarf, their 
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flowers only of fair quality, but in the latter 
situations tall and rampant, very free blooming, 
and their foliage a vivid green. ‘This was in the 
season of tropical rains, when sheets of water 
are pouring down for many hours in succession, 
the temperature by day over 100 degs. I think 
this note may be of use to individuals wishing 
to cultivate this interesting plant. The tubers 
are highly poisonous, for 1 remember a case of 
suicide from their effects by a native gardener 
who knew their deadly properties. 

Cannas.—Just at present the variety Victor 
Hugo (orange-scarlet) and Mme. Crozy are in 
all their glory, the latter a dazzling array of 
searlet and gold, fit for a marble vase in any 
palace. The late abnormal frost has committed 
great and unexpected havoc in this district. 
Five to 7 degs. of frost after a long period 
of forcing sunshine have brought much grief to 
gardeners and agriculturists. One little bless- 
ing, however, is that the multitude of queen 
wasps seem to have vanished ; but it may prove 
only pro tem., as the soil is very dry and warm. 

LinuM TRIGYNUM.—That beautiful weed, and 
unwelcome guest of Indian parterres, where it 
runs under the soil and annihilates all other 
flora, is a valued ornamental plant in Europe 
fora cool conservatory. A roomy, ornamental 
box (not a pot) is the proper receptacle for this 
plant, but let careless gardeners learn to con- 
tinually watch it for red-spider. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN has suffered greatly 
from our long period of drought, Caulitlowers 
especially. ‘The labour of watering in evenings 
on a very light, stony soil—a ‘‘ hungry” one— 
in spite of all manuring, has been arduous. 
Then the frost has killed many of the Strawberry 
blooms, the French Beans, and injured the 
shoots of Potatos. Well-formed Pears and 
Apples strew the ground. Wie) His Li 
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VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
TIT; 


TREATMENT OF New Sol, 


THE amateur is often sorely tried through not 
knowing how to treat new soil, and many thiok 
by turning over such land just before cropping 
they have accomplished all that was needful. 
In many places old turf is full of insect pests, 
such as embryo grubs or caterpillars, and when 
the crop is planted they are hatched in a short 
time, and soon devour the tender roots. I have 
seen it stated that maiden soil or turf Jand does 
not require manuring the first season. Much 
depends upon the condition of the land. If the 
surface has not been grazed by cattle, or kept 
cut, it certainly is not in fit condition for 
vegetables, as the top soil is full of seed and 
insect life, ready to develop when cultivated. 
It is well to burn the rough Grass of neglected 
land before digging in, and thus get rid of much 
that is injurious, besides facilitating the work 
of digging. The land may be used much 
sooner, and in dry seasons the crop does not 
suffer so badly. I now come to 

Foop fo enrich such land. If the soil be good 
little is required, as if cropped with Potatos or 
green crops it will not require manure if deeply 
cultivated—if poor it may be enriched, and 
there are several valuable additions in the way 
of burnt garden refuse, wood-ashes, old mortar 
rubble, leaf-mould, or spent manures, which, if 
spread on the topand lightly forked in before 
planting, are of great assistance to shallow crops, 
no matter what season or how well the land 
has been cultivated. The above are valuable 
additions for heavy land ; for light soils, with a 
few inches of good soil on the surface, the cul- 
tivator must add such materials as clayey loam, 
marl, good heavy manures, not turning up the 
bottom soil to the surface, and in such lands 
much more manure is required, also moisture, 
as the latter is soon drained away. 

WIREWoRM is a pest the amateur is often 
troubled with. Unless prevented it soon gets 
the mastery, ruining both fruit and vegetables. 
A few words as to its destruction may not be 
out of place, and as its attacks are most trouble- 
some in old garden soil, it is well to check it 
when seen. Of course, winter or early spring is 
the best time to destroy wireworm, as with 
growing crops it is more difficult to get rid of. 
Dressing the land freely in the autumn with 
lime, soot, or wood-ashes, are the best remedies, 
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also using gas-lime in small doses growing 
such crops as do not require rich animal 
foods for a season, as it is an easy matter 
to feed with liquids or dress the surtace with 
a good fertiliser, With growing crops surface- 
dressings are invaluable, as they promote 
rapid growth, and any crop which grows quickly 
is less likely to be attacked by any pest. Such 
crops as Onions and Carrots are often so much 
infested with the grub or maggot that they are 
not worth room in any garden, as the seed, pre- 
paration of land, and cost of labour are not 
defrayed. Here there is much work for the 
amateur to free the soil of these pests and make 
vegetable culture profitable. Todo this there is 
no better plan than thoroughly cultivating the 
soil, frequently stirring the surface by forking 
and using such aids as advised above. In 
every case change the crop; for instance, Cab- 
bage should never follow a Cauliflower or 
Brussels Sprouts, or any of the Brassica tribe. 
In light soils it is well to mulch the surface 
freely in seasons of drought. Never plant or 
sow small, shallow-rooting crops on a sloping 
bank in the summer, as they get so much dried 
up, and in watering any green crop it will be 
found that one thorough soaking will be of greater 
benefit than giving a mere wetting to the sur- 
face often. in my next note I hope to touch 
upon planting and sowing, taking the seasons 
into consideration. Gia 





VEGETABLE MARROWS OVERFED AND 
CROW DED. 


THE most common practice is to place a number 
of plants on a rich bed of decayed manure and 
to leave them to ramble at will. I am well 
aware Vegetable Marrows are often used to 
screen unsightly corners, and if required for 
the latter the question of feeding or crowding 
does not matter, as in such cases fruit is only 
a secondary consideration. Market gardeners 
get a much larger crop than private people 
simply because they do not plant as we do. 
They often plant in rows a certain distance apart, 
and not on raised beds of manure with an endless 
root-run. J have seen splendid results from 
plants grown without manure in the soil in 
gardens where there was good loam, attention 
being given the plants in tneir earlier stages in 
the way of shelter and moisture, with regular 
supplies of liquid-manure when in fruit. 

Crowding is very injurious. By allowing 
ample space the plants bear better and much 
longer. Far better results are obtained when 
only a few inches of manure are placed under or, 
what is better, mixed with the soil, thus 
securing short-jointed wood studded with .fruit 
at every joint. Such plants bear enormous crops, 
and if the fruits are not allowed to get too large 
the plants bear till cut down by frost. Vegetable 
Marrows are often used much too large. Such 
a variety as Pen-y-byd is a choice vegetable when 
cut before the seeds harden. Hibvberd’s Prolific 
is likewise delicious in a small state, and the 
Custard forms are far superior when used quite 
young. The same remarks apply to the long- 
shaped kinds. In dry, hot weather much assist- 
ance is afforded plants with a restricted root-run 
by mulching with spent manure and damping 
over in the evening, 

The varieties named above differ much in 
growth ; for instance, the round form of Pen-y- 
byd is a compact grower, with short joints, and 
well adapted for small spaces, being one of the 
best for frame culture, The bush Marrows are 
of compact bushy habit, and the Custard forms 
are useful for small areas. By growing as 
advised afar greater weight is secured from a 
smaller number of plants, and instead of having 
a few stray fruits, one may cut daily if the 
fruits are not allowed to form seed. 

G. 

Cucumber-foliage sickly.—We have 
fed our Cucumbers with liquid fowl and cow- 
manure, The strain is the Improved Tele- 
graph. They have done fairly well up to now. 
We have cut about 80 lb. weight the last four 
weeks off nine plants, and we have a few other 
plants in the same house, but no Roses, only a 
few Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums.—S, ParkrNson. 


*,* The Cucumber-leaves were literally 
smothered with red-spider. The best course to 
adopt is first remove all plants in pots from the 
house—‘‘ Geraniums,” &c,, will do better out- 


side now—then remove some of the worst 
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of the leaves from the Cucumbers, shade 
the house when the plants appear at all 
distressed in the sunshine, and shut it up close, 
keeping the atmosphere in a constant state 
of saturation, either by using the syringe or 
flooding the floors of the house. Discontinue 
the use of stimulants to the roots till the plants 
get into active growth again. If this treatment 
is rightly carried out and continued for a week, 
there will not be a living spider in the house ; 
and when the plants show signs of active growth, 
which they will do in a few days, if the roots 
are all right, you may either go back to the old 
system of ventilation, or try the market-grower’s 
inethod of rapid growth, with abundance of 
heat and moisture, and but little or no ventila- 
tion. It is tne rush of hot air from the outside, 
parching the inside atmosphere, which has 
brought you the red-spider. 


Tomato Sandwich Island.—A very 
good ‘Tomato I saw the other day is named 
Sandwich Island. I have seen it growing in 
pots and also planted out, in each case the plants 
bearing an excellent crop. The plants, which 
were transplanted about two months ago, are 
now heavily laden with fine sound fruit, of 
which a large number have already been 
gathered. Those in pots were in a cool green- 
house. The fruit is of perfect shape, and of 
better flavour than any that I have yet tried. 
—F. 

A remarkable Asparagus growth. 
—I enclose a photograph of a remarkable growth 
of Asparagus in my garden which may interest 
some of yourreaders, Measurements: Height, 
3 feet to top of stem; width, 8 inches. ‘The 
photograph was taken a fortnight ago by Rev. 
U. T. Bromwich, Geetingthorpe. The plant 
is now much more bulky at the top.—Jonn 
B. Bromury, Castle Hedingham, Essex. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the nwmber and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance, Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 





821.—Pyrethrums not doing well.—I planted 
some Pyrethrums in very light soil in March last! They 
have not flourished although watered. Ought they to be 
moved to better soil, and ifso, when? Or had they better 
be let alone ?—S. 


822.—_Hardy plants for shrubbery border.— 
I should feel greatly obliged if you would tell me what 
plants are most suitable and showy for growing in a 
shrubbery border in succession from spring to autumn, 
so that there may be a warm glow of colour all the time. 
— SNOWDROP, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


823.—_Habrothamnus (JZ. J. M.).—The Habrotham- 
nus are useful winter-flowering greenhouse or conservatory 
plants. They should be planted in the border, the soil 
chiefly loam, nos too rich but well-drained. Plant against 
a pillar up which they can ramble. 


824.—Pruning back Hydrangeas (J. R. H.).— 
Hydrangeas which have been pruned back will not flower 
next year, as the young shoots made now will not have 
time to ripen. If pruned back early in spring the 
strongest shoots might flower. It isa question of strength 
and maturing. 


825 —Diseased Tomatos (2B. B.).—Your trees are 
infested with red-spider, probably caused by drought. 
You do not say what your soil is, probably light and 
deficient in moisture. It is well to give the trees more 
food, a goud mulch of decayed manure over the surface, 
well moistening it, being advisable, or liquid-manure. To 
cleanse the trees apply a weak solution of soft-soap, sul- 
phur, and soft tepid water, or even soap-suds well applied 
will remove the pest. Moisture is the thing needful and 
the dressing should be done in the evening. 
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326.—Rose-leaves shrivelled (Bznvarden).— 
Rose-leaves s0 much dried up impossible to say, with any 
decree of certainty, what was the matter with them, but, 
judging from appearances, we should say the plants require 
more nourishment. Mulch with good manure and water 
freely. Leaves sent in a letter without packing are of no 
use for examination in weather like the present. 

827.—Pansy fiowers injured (Madelise Rigg).— 
The Pansies enclosed are very small and poor, but there 
were no signs of insects upon them. They have probably 
been nibbled at by beetles, or weevils, or earwigs, which 
have been rather numerous during the late hot, dry 
weather. The white substance on the leaves and stems is 
a mildew or fungus, and may be destroyed by dusting with 
sulphur. 

823.—Tomatos sickly (H. P.).—Many Tomatos 
behave in the way described, and the reason is that the 
blooms do not get fertilised. It is well to fertilise heavy- 
cropping plants when in bloom at mid-day with arabbit’s- 
tail or camel’s-hair brush. Another cause is want of 
moisture at the root when in bloom; also too much moisture 
in the house or too little air; in fact, it is difficult to state 
the exact cause without details a3 to treatment. It is not 
owing to the variety, but the culture. 

329. Sowing Begonia and Gioxinia seed.— 
Is it too late to sow B2gonia and Gloxinia seed to obtain 
good sized bulbs for next spring? I want bulbs as large 
as a marble.—GWINDEF. 

*_* Jt is too late to sow Gloxinias and Begonias with 
the view of obtaining bulbs or tubers as large as marbles 
this season. You should sow in heat in February. 

eo_Dividing Seakale.—I should be glad to be 

ld what to do with my Seakale? It was forced and 
#ietded well. I want to make four stools out of my two, 
May livide the root ?—H. B. H. 

*_* Tt is now too late to domuch with your Seakale and 
you may lose all by dividing now. March is the best sea- 
son for the work, but you may soon get stock by seed or 
cutting up the roots in pieces 4 inches to 6 inches long at 
the proper season, 

831.—Moving Forget-me-nots, &c. — When 
should Forget-m32-nots, Carnations, Roses, Pansies, and 
Lily of the Valley b2 moved from front to back garden ?— 
AMATEUR. 

*.* Forget-m2-nots may be moved either in spring or 
autumn, Carnations in Saptember or early in October or 
March. Roses are best moved in November, and Lily of 
the Valleyin February. 

832.—Propagating Oleanders.—How do you pro- 
pagate these and at what time’ Will they do from 
cuttings and what soil is best ’—J. B. 

** Oleanders may be propagated from cuttings any 
time from March to August. If they can have artificial 
heat they will root quicker. The cuttings will root i 
bottles of water hung up in the greenhouse, or they will do 
in pots of light sandy soil kept moist in the greenhouse or 
a warm frame. 

33.—Propagating Gaillardias —Willyoukindly 
tell we when and how to propagate Gaillardias ?— 
H. J. ADAMSON. 

*.* Sow the seed in the open in early spring and the 
seedlings will flower during autumn of the same year, or 
you may sow late in summer in pots of light soil in a 
frame. Keep them over the winter and plant out in spring, 
when they will make fine plants and flower early, 


834.—Siekly Grapes.—C ould you kindly say what is 
the cause of the inclosed Grapes going bad? I may say 
that I have not been using fire-heat for some time, and tne 
border is badly drained? It is outside where the Vines 
are planted ?—R. H. 

** The Grapes were badly crushed in the post. They 
appear to be scalded by the hot sun. Give more air, 
especially early in the morning. 

835._Clematis.—I have in corner of span greenhouse, 
facing south, a very large Heliotrope-flowered Clematis, 
which was sold to me asC. Jackmani alba, Could you give 
meitsname? The flower (it only had one as it is very 
young) was about 5 inches across? Any hints as to treat- 
ment would be most aczeptable?—E. J. M. 

*_* There are several varieties of Clematis having large 
Aowers of a particular shade of colour, and it would be 
mere quesswork to attempt to nam2 yours without seeing 
it. They are not dificult to grow, Keep the soil round 
the roots rather dryer in winter, and prune back in 
February to firm wood. 

836.—Tomato-blooms decaying.—What is the 
cause of and remedy for Tomato blossoms decaying at the 
shanks? I enclose specimen. Otherwise the plants are 
strong and healthy? They are grown in heat.—ALIQuis. 

* * The most likely cause for the Tomatos not setting is 
dryness at the root, and not sufficient ventilation. The 
same thing happens sometimes when the Tomatos are 
planted in a bed of loose rich soil. Tomxtos do best in firm 
soil not too rich, but help the plants with stimulants when 
the crop ts swelling. 

837.—_Treatment of Clianthus.—I have got a 
Clianthus which looks very healthy. How should I treat 
it, and when should it flower?—E. J. M. 

*,* If the Clianthus is in a pot tt will be better outside 
now.  Red-spider is rather partial to the foliage, so 
syringe frequently, and give plenty of water. It flowersin 
summer about August. 

338.—A double Harebell.—‘'M. R.,” encloses a 
double Harebell and would like to know if it is not very 
uncommon. It was found growing wild in a field. 

*,* A double flower of the common Harebell (Campan- 
ula rotundifolia) and a realy beautiful thing if it could 
be perpetuated. The delicate grace of the flowers was 
not destroyed in this instance. We have never found a 
double kind, 

839.—Mildew on Rosas.—Will you kindly say what 
is the beat remedy for mildew on the young shoots of 
Roses ?—CRAIGMORE. 








*,* The best remedy for mildew is a thick solution of 
sulphur—that is, flowers of sulphur mixed in tepid rain 
water and the plants {entirely covered, allowing the 


mixture to remain for a few days. There is also the well- 


affected plants it is not so effective. : 


known remedy of dusting with dry sulphur, but for badly j 


go as yours has done. 
its force in perfecting the spike, and probably there are 
few roots, 
moisture, 


Black Poplar (Populus niger) flower? 
at Hurlingham that was said to be a Black Poplar. 
I saw it, it was covered with seed-pods, resembling 
bunches of large green Currants, which, on bursting, 
emitted a fluff-like cotton, which covered the ground,— 
Mrs. Cox, Havant. 


of March and April. 
red. The seed ripens in May, and is contained in catkins 
lined with a soft, white, downy substance resembling 
cotton. 
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310 —Monthly Rose in pot.—About two months 


ago I bought a monthly Rose in a pot, with two flowers on 


it, which I have since kept on a shelf in the garden facing 
It haa since grown aboutafootand a-half, and has 


south. 
now two buds near the base, but none near the top. 


Should it be cut back? A few hints as to treatment 


would greatly oblige.—P. O. N. 


*,* Monthly Roses do not need any pruning, except to 


cut away the points of old growth beyond the new wood 
when the latter is forming freely. Ordinary treatment 
will do very well. 


841.—Tree Palm growing too tall.—I have a 


Tree Palm, 18 feet high, which has grown so tall that it 
touches the conservatory roof. I do not wish to raise the 


roof if the Palm could be saved in any other way. It is 


perfectly healthy at present. Will the contact with the 
glass spoil it ?—KE. M. F. 

*.* Yes, we are afraid the glass will spoil your Palm. 
Cannot you fasten the leaves down a little in some way ? 
Tie them to a stump or any convenience you may possess. 
You cannot shorten it, and we fail to see how it can be kept 
in the house in a healthy state without some such 
contrivance, 


842.-Helworms in Cucumbers.—Will some 
friend kindly advise me as to the nature of eelworm in 
Cucumbers, and the best possible way to destroy or guard 


against them, either in preparation of soil or treatment of 


plants? Ihave two houses now, almost every plant fail- 
ing, and would be very glad of a little advice on the 
matter.—A SUBSCRIBER. 

*.* We would advise you to water your plants with a 


strong solution of water in which has been dissolved fresh 
lime. 
will rid the soil of the pest, but requires so much care in 
preparation and using that it can only be employed in bad 
cases. 
the compost and a quantity of wood-ashes ; failing this, 
mortar rubble, and well expose the soil by frequent turn- 
ings over before placing indoors, 


Should this fail, paraffin, used in small quantities, 


To prevent its attacks in future use soot Freely in 


843,—Lilium auratum.—lI have a plant of the above 


with one spike, which set fifteen fine buds, and now they 
are all expanded ; but three weeks ago the plant began to 
throw off its foliage, and now stands quite bare. Can 
anyone suggest the reason of this, and its remedy for the 


future? It isin a 12-inch pot, in the west end ofa house, 


filled with Tomatos,— CONSTANT READER. 


*,* It is not at all uncommon for Lilium auratum to 
You see, the bulb has spent all 


It may have had too much warmth and 
Even in the open the leaves soon go when the 
flowers wre over. 


8i4.—Propagating Saxifrages.—Which is the 


best time to propagate Saxifrages and Sedums (the hardy 
kinds), and what treatment should they receive until 


planting out next year? Locality, north of London.— 
AIK OL: 
** Saxifrages and Sedums may be easily propagated 


by division in spring, and if they are to be planted 
ultimately on the rockery it will be as well to start the 
offsets in pots, and when well established plant out. Many 
species may be divided, though division, where one has 
stock to work from, answers every purpose, and gives less 
trouble. 


815.—Black Poplar flowering.—Doesthecommon 
I saw a large tree 
When 


* * The common Black Poplar does flower in the months 
The colour of the flower is a dark- 


846.—Propagating Tea, Roses.—What is the right 


time of year for propagating Tea Roses 7—M. D. 


«* Yours is rather a wide question. There is no right 


time, the question ts how do you propose going to work and 
what are your conveniences? If you wish to root them 
from cuttings you cannot choose a better time than the 
present, and should use short pieces of well ripened 
growth. 
you have some Brier stocks and mean to bud Tea Roses 
upon them, then July and August wre the two best months. 
But should you mean to graft them, tt must be delayed 
until November and December. 
to say which you propose doing and then have a fuller 


If these are kept close they will root freely. If 


Perhaps it might be well 


reply. 
847,-Use of greenhouse borders.—I have a 


small unheated greenhouse, with a border of good soil 
underneath each shelf of the greenhouse. 


Could you tell 
me how best to make use of these borders, and what would 


be most likely to grow, asI particularly want use to be 


made of them?—E. D. 


*,* If there is much drip from the shelves it is not 
well to plant choice things. Such Ferns as Pteris 


serrulata, Adiantum Capillus-veneris, Selaginella den- 


ticulata, Panicum variegatum, and various kinds of 
Grasses would do in the summer, but, having no heat, 
ss 


you are limited as to winter things—to the hardy Ferns 
or Saxifrages. You will find a difficulty in growing any 


plant, as light and air are kept away by the shelf. 


818,—Dusting fruiting plants with lime.— 
Advice as to the use of dusting fruiting plants with lime 
shell powder will much oblige. Will it injure the plants 
or fruit, and is it of any use as aninsecticide? If so, for 
what insects, and what is the proper way to use it?— 
D. M. 

** Lime is sometimes used upon Gooseberries when 
attacked by caterpillars, but it is not much used on Sruit- 
trees as an insecticide. There are other things better and 
cleaner. Insects dislike lime, but it will not kill them 
unless used in a caustic form, and:this might injure the 
plants if in growth. The best time to use lime on fruit- 
trees is in winter, when the leavesare down. It is valuable 
then as a cleansing agent, especially to remove Moss and 
Lichens from the bark, 


fine amateur’s Tomato, 
first-class, also for midseason Ham Green is dificult to 
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819.—Diseased Begonias.—I have several dozen 
Begonias; the tubers were saved through the winter, and 
have done well until recently. They have commenced to 
flower abundantly, but within the last two or three days 
most of them have lost the clear brightness of their foliage 
and have small white spots on the leaves, like minute 
drops from a candle. What is this disease, and kindly say 
if there be any remedy ?—K., Plymouth. 


*,* The spots on the Begonia-leaves are probably caused 
by the foliage being wateresl when the sun is shining 
on them; or, if this is not the case, it may be due to the 
action of hard water upon the leaves, eventf shaded. The 
new leaves will probably come right. 


850.—Spotted Pear-leaf.—I beg to enclose a leaf of 
a Pear-tree in my garden, which you see is spotted 
from some cause or other. The Pear-trees of all ages are 
in the same condition, but the old ones are very bad. 
Neither Apples, Plums, &c., are affected in the same way. 
It isan old garden, and rather shaded ; the soil is light 
loam, and in good condition. Could you suggest the cause 
or remedy ?—RoBERT JAMES. 

*.* The cause of spotting may be due to caterpillars or 
poorness of soil; it is doubtless the latter, and the trees 
are probably in a bad state at the roots. Your only 
remedy is to apply food in the way of a good mulch, or 
give liquid-manure. The mulch will retain the moisture 
given. 


851.—Position for Lilies.—What position do Lilies 
(large) prefer—shady or sunny ?—AMATEUR. 

** Lilies, such as candidum and others, may ve 
successfully grown either in the shade, if not too much 
overhung by trees, or in the sunshine, if the soil is suit- 
able. The best soil is a deep, well-cultivated loam, fairly 
enriched with old leaf-mould. If the natural soil is heavy, 
work in some gritty material to open it up. 


852._Cutting down Hydrangea.—An Hydran- 
gea, ina 5-inch pot, was given me last spring, with two 
stems, on which came two trusses of bloom. When the 
flowers began to fade I put it outside to ripen growth. I 
then cut it down, leaving only one eye on each stem, 
repotting itinto a 6-inch pot with good soil. When the 
eyes began to break it put forth four stems. This spring 
it sent up three suckers, which I allowed to grow, but 
which never flowered, making in all seven stems, with only 
two truszes on last year’s growth. Any assistance as to 
how to cut it down this year will much oblige.—Jamxs 
CERR, 


*,* If you want the Hydrangea to flower next spring 
do not cut it down now, as there will be no chance of the 
young shoots ripening to produce flowers. 


853.—Plumbago capensis.—I planted a Plumbago 
capensis in a border inside the greenhouse last year to 
train it against the wall. This spring it made a good start, 
but the leaves became stunted, changed colour, and are 
now dropping off. Would any reader be kind enough to 
tell me what is best to do with it?—A, M. M. 

** You must first ascertain the cause of the sudden 
stoppage of growth. Depend upon it, there is a cause, 


which may probably be found by examining the condition | 


of the roots. But it would be mere guess work to attempt 
to tell you without more particulars than your note 
affords. 


854.-Grafting Tree Pzeonies. — What is the 
right time and best way of grafting Tree Peonies?—A. H. 

*.* The Tree or Moutan varieties of Ponies are 
grafted upon the fleshy roots of the more common herba- 
ceous kinds. P. albiflora and P. officinalis are good for 
this. End of July and early August are very suitable 
times for the operation. Take care to select scions or 
grafts without jlower-buds, and then graft them on to the 
root in the ordinary way known as side or whip-grafting. 
Tie them round, then plunge in a sandy loam, covering 
the union with soil, and keeping them close in a frame for 
a short time. Gradually admit air again, and plant out 
next spring. 


855.-Early v.late Tomatos.—Would you kindly 
inform me if there are early Tomatos and late ones, or 
does it depend upon when the seed is sown? Are the 
Challenger and Ifield Gem good early Tomatos? Would 
you give me the names of two or three of the earliest and 
best ?—AIRDRIE, 


*,* There are early Tomatos—for instance Harliest of 
All, Conqueror, and Horsford’s Prelude, are early kinds, 
but for late fruits you must sow the seed late. The ones 
you name are good. Duke of Yorkis very good and a 
heavy cropper, bearing fruits of excellent quality, and a 
For early cropping Conference is 


beat. Forlate fruits sow now, and grow and pot on into 
10-inch pots. For a time do not give much heat. Cold 


frames or shelves in exposed houses will grow the plants 


till September, then give more warmth. The varieties 
named all set well—an important point in late culture. 


856. —Gooseberries infested with cater- 
pillars.—What is the best and most effectual way of 
treating Currant and Gooseberry-bushes infested with 
caterpillar? They are now loaded with young fhuit just 
beginning to ripen.—D. M. 

*,* Dress your bushes freely with Hellebore-powder 
when damp. Previous to doing this shake the trees, 
placing underneath them sheets of paper. Burn the grubs, 
and then syringe, afterwards dusting over with the 
powder. Repeat the dose every third day till the cater- 
pillars are cleared. Rake away surface soil, burn, and 
replace with new, or, what is better, a mulch of manure. 


857.-Shady rock-garden.—I should be glad to 
know what plants besides Ferns will growin the trying 
position of a rockwork built against an east wall under 
lime-trees, branches of trees about 5 feet above stones, a 
fair amount of light obtainable by pruning trees? Position 
very dry when the leavesare on. Locality, north London, 


** The following plants will grow in the shade of trees, 
even though the position may be somewhat dry : Asperula 
odorata (Woodruff), Anemone apennina, A. nemorosa, 
Wood Anemone (a pretty native species), Gaultheria 
procumbens (planted in peat), Hypericum calycinum, 
Lamium maculatum—the leaves are mottled, the plant 
very hardy—should be planted where it can hang over 
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. Stones. Lysimachia nummularia (Creeping Jenny), 
| Sedums, Saxifrages, and Sempervirums in variety ; 
Vinca elegantissima ; hardy spring-flowering bulbs, such 
as Snowdrops, Daffodils, Scillas, &e.; Primulas in 
variety. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert querves 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


R. BE. Barnes.—The long thread-like worms you sent are 
one of the hair worms belonging to the genus Mermis, 
which during part of their life are parasites in the bodies 
of insects, caterpillars, beetles, &c. When mature they 
leave their insect hosts and deposit their eggs in the damp 
earth, They are often found in considerable numbers after 
rain on the ground or sometimes hanging on plants. ‘They 
are quite harmless in gardens and probably of some use, 
as they must inconvenience at any rate the caterpillar they 
infest. Petar John.—‘'The Culture of Vegetables and 





Flowers,” by Sutton and Sons, Reading, would probably: ] 
‘are not very healthy birds in confinement, and 


suit you. If you wanta dictionary of any value, te, give 
detailed information, you must get such a book as 
Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening,” which will cost 
about £3 (Upcott Gill, 171, Strand, W.C.).——7. A.—The 
result of the prize competition was announced last week. 
—Henry Arnold.—Try any of the large seedsmen and 
nurserymen.—Curious.—There is no trouble whatever 
about the matter. Simply apply to the secretary, 171, 
Viectoria-street, Westminster, S.W., for a form, and you 
will, on payment of a certain subscription—one guinea or 
more, according to the advantages received—be elected 
at one of the fortnightly meetings at the Drill Hall, 
James-street. R. H.—We know of no cheaper book 
on Orchids of any value than ‘‘Orchids for Amateurs,” 
price 103, 6d., published by L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, 
London, W.C.—H. Miles, Hampstead.—In the first 
place, you would find one of the small boilera fixed at the 
end of your three houses cleaner and healthier for planta, 
and more regular in temperature than oil-stoves. Itis not 
well to grow Roses with Vines, as you will get too much 
mildew and few Grapes. Keep one house for Vines alone, 
and do not plant poor Vines; Black Hamburgh, or one 
Vine of Foster's Seedling (white), would do best. You 
could winter plants with Vines, and grow Ferns, or such 
like, under them in summer. Maréchal Niel Rose would 
do on the roof of No. 2 house, with pot Roses under ; but 
jn all cases keep your Roses as far away from Vines as 
possible. Our advice is this—Cucumbers in centre house, 
or, say, Roses at far end. The best Cucumber is Tele- 
graph or Rochford Market ; and there are many Tomatos. 
Duke of York, Perfection, Conference, Ham Green, Best of 
All, Al, Maincrop, Abundance, Excelsior, Ifield Gem, are 
all good ; but we must tell you that vou would do better by 
fdevoting a house to each, say one for Tomatos, the other 
Cucumber, as one wants keeping close and moist, whilst 
the other should have plenty of air, and so you cannot 
grow the two to the best advantage. It is not difficult to 
grow Grapes if you start well. ‘Make a border of good soil 
for the roots; spread out the latter, and grow freely first 
season—that is, giving ample heat and moisture. Cucum- 
bers do best Sictted out. Tomatos in pots you could 
grow up the front of the house orin rows. Wecertainly 
do not advise heating Vines or Cucumber houses with oil- 
stoves. With regard to temperature see work for week, 
with full cultural details for each department. Itis always 
well to procure best turfy soil, if possible, from an old pas- 
ture, and which has been stacked a short season. Use 
your fowl-manure as a liquid steeped in water for surface- 
dressings. Orchids are not difficult to grow if you restrict 
your selection to such kinds as Cypripedium insigne, 
Celogyne cristata, and Lycaste Skinneri. There area few 
others, but you would do well to try these first, and even 
then you must study the wants of the plants, and by read- 
ing cultural notes in GARDENING.——J ohn Coalbank.—Due 
either to want of lime in the soil or overcropping, most 
probably the latter being the cause. It ia often the result 
of having an undue abundance of fruit, which it is impos- 
sible for the tree to perfect. —-Cameliia.—We cannot tell 
why the plant does not flower, and should say the variety 
is at fault.——Hssex.—Pinch out the first bud of your 
Dahlias, and limit the best of the side growths to four 
shoots. Long before good blooms are produced you will 
find the plants making rapid progress—that is, supposing 
you have treated them generously toas manure and water. 
You cannot prevent these buds forming, but must pick 
them out, and so hurry on those of more service. Wecan- 
not understand your Rose not blooming during so good a 
Rose season ag the present. May it not be that it is the 
Manetti or De la Grifferaie stock you are cultivating? If 
you send us a small piece and a leaf or two we could 
decide. ——W, H. P.—You must leave the fruit-trees alone. 
and prune them in the winter.——A dvice.—First of all you 
must consider the date of your show, and leave early or 
backward buds accordingly. Limit the number, and 
pinch out the weaker ones around the bud selected. Strong 
plants should carry eight or nine flowers in various stages, 
aad produce show blooms. 








NAMES CF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING InLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Wm. Ashton.—The three Roses 
you send are all General Jacqueminot. We would not 
like to be quite positive of this, because they had no moist 
material around them, and consequently were much 
withered and past when they reached us. You should 
send all queries to the editor, not direct to any contributor 
unless specially asked to do so.—John Jones.—Viper’s 
Bugloss (Echium vulgare), Yes, it is a good garden 
plant, especially in a mass. It occurs on roadsides and 
waste places throughout Europe and Western Asia. It is 
common in Britain, more abundant in some parts than 
others. It wants a light, dry soil, as one can tell from its 
being so abundant on chalky banks in Kent.——An Old 
Subscriber,—Rosa polyantha (R. multiflora). We saw it 
lately very beautiful in a Sussex garden. Thereisa variety 
named grandiflora which has larger flowers,— .A 
Hieracium aurantiacum.—A Cocnstant Reader.—Heu- 
chera sanguinea. ——J, G.—Spirea fixgelliformis.—VJ, 7’, 
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Walker.—1, Deutzia Pride of Rochester ; Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis); 8, Marguerite (Chrysanthemum frutes- 
cens); 4, Tradescantia zebrina; 5, Mesembryanthemum 
uncinatum variegatum ; 6, Selaginella Kraussiana,—— 
C. B.—Please send flowers. It is one of the Californian 
annuals, but what one it is difficult to say without bloom, 
——Thomas Upton.—Tragopogon pratensis. 


| BIRDS. 
/’ $HE GOLDFINCH (CARDINALIS 
ELEGANS). 


Wir’ itsswéet natural song this elegantly- 
formed ant beautifully-coloured bird is a great 
i a cage bird, and a great rival to the 
any fanciers breed very beautiful 
? pairing a cock Goldfinch with a 
As a rule, however, Goldfinches 







it is much to be regretted that this beautiful 
bird is becoming very scarce in this country. 
Orchards, shrubberies, groves, and copses are 
the usual resorts of this species, and it generally 
builds its nest a considerable height from the 
ground, in the branches of an old Apple or Pear 
tree; it is a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
composed of Moss, Lichens, and stalks of Grass, 
lined with hair, wool, and the down of the 
Thistle. The eggs are usually four or five in 
number and of a bluish-white, spotted with 
purplish-grey. In its wild state the food of the 
Goldfinch consists of the seeds of the Thistle, 
Dandelion, Groundsel, Rape, &c. In confine 
ment full-grown birds are fed upon Canary, 
Rape, and other seeds, with a little Hemp-seed 
occasionally ; the latter should never be largely 
given ; besides being too heating and fattening, 
it often causes the plumage to become entirely 
black. Lettuce, Groundsel, and Watercress 
are all good at times and are much relished. 
Young Goldfinches are reared upon bread- 
crumbs soaked in milk and squeezed dry, with 
a little soaked Rape and Poppy-seed, great care 
and attention being required to rear them 
successfully. Before the first moult and until 
they get the bright crimson hue on the head 
they are known as ‘‘ greypates.” Bas. Ge 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


_— 


858.—Fow]1 for laying.—Can you tell me the best 
Fowl to keep for laying and the table? I have got a mixed 
common lot, but wish to keep one sort and a pretty kind 
if possible ?—H, Pricg. 

Hen laying soft eggs.—Can some reader 
suggest a remedy for a Fowl which lays four or 
five eggs without shells in succession, and about 
once in ten days lays an egg very heavily shelled 
and weighing from 3} oz. to 4 oz. ?—G. 

* * There is evidently something amiss with 
the egg-organs of the Fowl, and the best treat- 
ment would be to check laying for a time, and 
thus give the injured member a little rest. We 
are supposing that the hen is the only bird in 
the flock which suffers from this ailment, and 
this leads me to think that the general manage- 
ment is good, and that the hens are provided 
with plenty of shell-forming material, and are 
not over-fed. We should, therefore, recom- 
mend that the hen be separated from her 
c mpanions, and be fed sparingly on Rice and 
Potatos, giving a pill composed of one grain of 
calomel and one-twelfth of a grain of tartar 
emetic every other day until three pills have 
been taken; and then take care that old iron 
be placed in the drinking water, and that the 
hen be not over-fed for some time to come. 
Such hens as this generally succumb to over- 
laying at last. 

Red Game Fowl.—What book would give 
me the most information on this Fowl? I intend 
going in for showing this class of birds, and 
should like to obtain a good book with coloured 
plates of Fowls, so as to tell their points, and to 
tell me how to breed and feed for this chief 
object ?—READER. 

*.* There is no modern book which deals 
exclusively with the Game Fowl], but you will 
find plenty of reliable information on every 
variety of game in ‘‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Book 
of Poultry,” which any bookseller would 
procure for you. The book contains coloured 
plates. You should remember that fashion in 
exhibition poultry is constantly changing, and 
the best way to obtain instruction on show 
points is to attend a few first-class shows and 
carefully examine the prize-winners, 
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A Goose’s second batch of eggs.—Is 
it too late in the season now for Geese to lay a 
second time? They are moulting, and have laid 
but one batch of eggs, although the birds are 
several years old. ‘The gander is but one year 
old.—J. 

*.* It is not too late for Geese to lay a second 
batch of eggs this season. We have known 
them lay a second time as late as August and 
September. Such late batches are only fit for 
cooking, for the goslings, if any were hatched, 
would be too late for doing much good. 
Some Geese, although many years old, never 
lay the second time in one year.—T. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Cherry fruit salad.—Put 2 1b. of Cherries 
in an earthen jar, with a pint of water and } lb. 
of loaf sugar, cover, and set the jar in a sauce- 
pan of water; boil this until the Cherries are 
quite soft, theu set the jar ina cool place till 
next day. Rub the Cherries through a strainer, 
break the stones, and boil them with the skins 
or strainings in a pint of water, also a piece of 
stick Cinnamon, and four bruised Cloves, for 
about a quarter of an hour; strain this into 
the fruit, add equal quantities of wine and 
water, with sugar to taste, so as to form a 
smooth syrup ; cut a light roll into thin sipplets 
or dice, sift sugar over them, glaze them with 
a salamander, or in a hot oven, and, when they 
and the fruit are cold, throw them in and serve. 


Cooking Spinach.—Wash and pick 3 lb. 
or 4 lb. of Spinach, thoroughly freeing it from - 
grit, and observing that no stalks are left. Put 
it intoa large saucepan with a teaspoonful of 
salt—observe, no water—set it over the fire, 
cover with the lid, and shake occasionally until 
the juices begin todraw. When the liquid boils 
take off the lid of the saucepan and stir the 
Spinach now and then to prevent burning. 
When perfectly tender, drain and press the 
Spinach in a sieve until dry; it can then be 
served plain or as follows: Put the Spinach, 
after draining, into a stewpan with an ource of 
butter and a tablespoonful of cream or milk— 
if more convenient. the same quantity of rich 
gravy may be substituted—stir over the fire 
until the vegetable becomes dry. Make any nice 
little mould, not larger than an egg-cup, very 
hot, and press it full of Spinach, turn it ovt, 
and repeat the process, working very quickly, 
and keeping the shapes hot as you do them. 
Garnish the dish with these shapes, or, if 
preferred, put the Spinach into a vegetable 
presser, and when turned out, serve on a 
separate dish. Do not use too much salt. 
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BOW BELLS NOVELETT 


With No. 871 of BOW BELLS NOVELE(LTE, published 
JULY 13, will be 


Given AWAD 
A SPECIAL EIGHT-PAGE 


Fashion Suppiement, 


Containing also HOUSEHOLD HINTS of interest 
in every Home. 


BOW BELLS NOVELETTE 


July 13, will contain a 
THREE VOLUME NOVEL, entitled 


**What Will the Cruel World Say ?” 


By a Popular Author, and Illustrated by a well-known Artist. 


Order BOW BELLS NOVELETTE of July 13 of your 
Newsagent AT ONCE to ensure obtaining it, or send 
Three-Halfperce to 


JOHN DIOKS, 313, STRAND, LONDON. 
All Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Newsagents. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

netting, oiled and dressed; will mot rot if left out in all 
weathers. 100 yards by1 yard, 3s. ; 100 yards by 2 yards, 6s. ; 
100 yards by 3 yards, 9s. Or so on to any width. Oarriage 
paid on all orders over 5s. I do not require payment till you 
have received and approved of the netting from—HY. J. 
GASSON, Garden Net Works, Rye. 


ENTS! TENTS!! TENTS! ! !—Suitable 
for Gardens, Oricket, or camping-out purposes, 40 feet in 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, and lines com- 
plete. These tents are white, and have only been used a 
little by Her Majesty's Government, and cost over £5 each, 
I will send one complete for 30s. Osan be sent on approval.— 
HENRY J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye, Sussex, 
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CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1895 
THe Editor of Tuk GARDEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1895. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Hovusks AND FLOWER 
GARDENS.—A prize of TEN GuINEAS will be 
given for the best series of not less than six 
photographs of country houses and their 
gardens, particularly showing the beauty of the 
house in relation to the garden and the home 
landscape. Picturesque Farm and Manor houses 
may be included, 

Class 2 —Ftowrrine PuLants —A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of the best 
series of not less than six photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass, including flowering shrubs and trees. 

Clas: 3 —Best GARDEN FRuits.—A prize of 
Five Guruzas for the best collection of photo- 
graphs of garden fruits: Grupes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or which are too small to 
show the form distinctly. 


Class 4.—ALPINE FLowerRs AND Rock Gar- 
DENS. — A _ prize of Five Gurnras for the 
best photographs of alpine flowers and rock- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. Foregrounds of natural rock 
with plant life may be included. 


Class 5. Lawns AND Lawn TrReEs.—A prize 
of Five Guineas for the best and most varied 
views (not less than eight distinct views) of 
lawns and lawn trees, either evergreen or 
summer. leafing. 

Class 6 —HErpaceous Borpers.—A prize of 
Five Gucneas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen garden, or in any position, the merit to 
consist in picturesque grouping and effect. 


Class 7.—WatTER GARDENS.—A prize of Five 
Guinzas for the best set of photographs of beau- 
tiful examples of water gardens, with aquatic 
and water-side plants. 

Class 8 —Brst VEGETABLES. —A prize of 
THREE GuINEAS for photographs of the best 
varieties of garden vegetables. 

Class 9 —PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS.—First 
prize, THREE GUINEAS; second prize, Two 
GUINEAS ; for the best plan of a flower garden 
drawn to scale and showing the planting of the 
garden in the summer of 1895. The plans need 
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photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy- 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no feeto pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but those on albumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important, and, therefore, black backs to the 


photographs should be avoided. 


TuiRD.—Al/ communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
which must also be labelled ‘* Photographic 
Competition.” All competitors wishing their photographs 


returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps of 
sufficient value for that purpose. 











CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


One Gallon makes 50 Gallons for use, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards. 


For Garden Walks, &c. One application is sufficient 
for a whole season. No smell. Brightens the gravel. 

EXTRACTS FROM OUR OUSTOMERS’ LETTERS :— 

**T find your ‘Olimax’ superior to any other I have 
tried."— JOHN ROBERTS, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwlch, 
R.S O. 

‘Iv is far superior to any I have ever used; our 
drives and paths have been beautiful and clean 
all summer.”— A. STANDISH, Dundreath Oastle Gar- 
dens, Penrhyndencreath, Merionethshire. 

PRICES :—1-gall., 38., drum 9d.; 2-gall., 5s. 9d., 
drum ls. 6d.; 3-gall., 8s. 6d., drum 2s.; 4-gall., 11s., 
drum 2s. 6d. ; 5-gall., 138. 6d., drum, 2s. 6d. ; 10-gail., 
25s., drum 5s8.; 20-gall., 45s., cask 4s. ; 40-gall., 80s., 
cask 4s. CARRIAGE PAID, 

Drums allowed for if returned within three months 
im good order and condition. 


THE “CLIMAX” 


SUMMER SHADING. 


Cheapest and Best for Shading Greenhouses, &c. 


16 oz., 1s., post free; 7 lb. tins, 5s., 
carriage paid. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
211, Great Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON OFFICE : Billiter-bldngs., Billiter-at., E.C. 











not be elaborately drawn or coloured, but the 
contents of each bed should be clearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather than by 
reference to numbers. Where possible, the 
relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown. 

Class 10 —TaBLE DEcorATIONS.—A prize of 
THREE GUINEAS for photographs of the most 
graceful arrangement of flowers and foliage on 
a table laid for dinner, or on the plain white 
cloth. Simple and light arrangements in which 
the flowers and foliage are seen distinctly and 
are posed in the natural way of their growth 
will make the best pictures. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition 
will be kept open until the last Saturday in 
November, 1895. 


WHAT TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrouxds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
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wires, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
protographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffcc- 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. ‘They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 





service. 
the best bacon Hogs. a ; 
On rail West Hoathly-stationApply BAILIFF, Home | Netting, 2 yds. wide, 14d. per yd., 10s. 100 yds. ja vas, wiae, 
Farm, Ridgehill. Kingscote, Sussex. 


FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 


Islands, 
mile, 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really | away ; 


TAMWORTH RED PIGS.—Choice of ten good 


pure-bred Tamworth Boars, 10 months old, ready for 
Also Yelts, same age Strongly recommended as 
Pigs of any age from 8 weeks upwards. 





from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
n sunoy Hampshire. -Kqual to anything in the Channel 
London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. 


rst-class.—G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset. 
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JOHN PIGGOTT. 


lease send for General Illustrated Price List, post free. 
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SPECIAL VALUE. Carriage paid. 8. d. 
60 feet 3 by 1 in. Ply with fittings complete - - Fas 8 il! 
60 ,, 4bylin, “" ” ” = N26 SOR aa iy 
aoa E 
30 feet } by Lin. Pl . . “ 
0. dbyline 5. iu oe 
GARDEN HOSE REELS (Best make). 
To carry 60feet}in.hose- - - - ss!) je RS 
” Oiegeied Ins wip ade = ~ és e - <(1ben 
49 SOF 458s Posie - 19 6 


SWING WATER BARROWS. 
With best Wrought Iron Frame, Galvanised Cistern. 
12 galls., 21s.6d. | 20 galls., 28s.9d. | 30 galls., 34s. 9d, 
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3 TROUSERS ;, |, (per pair) 
All goods of 10s. value car. pd. to any part of United Kingdom. 


117, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“EUREKA” WEED KILLER. 


Safe, Effective, and Cheap. 


There is no risk of poisoning Birds or Animals if direc- 
tions are followed when applying this preparation. 
Guaranteed to clear all weeds; mixes at once; no sedi- 
ment; leaves the paths bright and clean, without stains. 
+ gal., 193 1 gal., 3/- (tins included); 2-gal. drums, 
2/9 per gal. ; 5-gal. drums, 2’6 per gal.; 10-gal. 
drums, 2/3 per gal. ; 40 gals. at 2/= per gal. 
Double strength, mixes 1 to 50. 
Sample Half Gallon tin post free for stamps, 2s. 6d. 
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ONLY ADDRESS— 


TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, 
MINT ST. CHEMICAL WORKS, LINCOLN. 


Wholesale London Agents— 
OSMAN & CO., 132, COMMERCIAL STREET, FE. 


Ask your Chemist or Seedsman for this make. 
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2, Endell St., W.C., 
Covent Garden, London. 


GLASS — CHEAP GLASS. 


018 By ia 18 by 14, 24 by 14, 
12 by 1 A yy 14, A 
15-oz., per 100 tt., 78. 64. { 14 1¥ 19' 90 by 12, 18 by 16, 24 by 16, 
Go, = 108. Od. | 16 by 12, 16 by 14, 20 by 16, 24 by 18, &e. 
1k by 3 pees Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 

Flooring, 5s. 9d. per square: Matching, 4s. 9d. ; 2 by 4 at 4d. 
per foot run; Trellis, Garden Utensils of all kinds, Iron- 
mongery, Paints, &c. Oatalogues free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E.O. 








IT {S A COMMON FALLACY THAT 


ROOFING FELTS 


Are all Much Alike and of 
Equal Value. % 
THI3 IS BY NO MEANS 


Nae Ex Es CASE. 
wel No.1, 5s.; No. 2, 6s. 6d.; No. 3, 9s. per Roll. 
ia Carriage Paid on three or more Rolls. 
a, Wise People Buy from the Manufacturer and 


Heal) = get the Sest Value for the Least Money, 
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ROLTECL YOUK GAKDENS,.—Garden Net- 

ting supplied by H. J. Gasson, at 35 equare yards for ls. 

Is oiled and dressed, will not rot if left out in all weathers. 

Send any width; carriage paid_on all orders over 5s. Com- 

moner netting at 50 square yards for 1s. Hundreds of Testi- 
moniala.—HY. J. GASSON, Fish Merchant, Rve. Sussex. 


EW TWINE NEVTILNG, 2 yds. wide, 3d. 
per yd.; 4 yds. wide, 6d. per yd. 1 inch mesh Tanred 





s 100 yds. Suitable for Seed-beds and Lawn Tennis 
eet All form of Nets made to order. Established 50 years. 
—W. OULLINGFORD, 177. Markhovse-road, Walthamstow. 
NEPLLNG tor TENNIS BORDERING ; good 

colour and specially prepared, with line attached to 





Very | net, top and bottom throughout; easy to erect or to take 


25 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 
—HY. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
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GREEN-FLY AND HOW TO DESTROY IT. 


Or all the plants in our gardens few suffer more 
from the attacks of insects, and from a greater 
number of different kinds, than Roses. This 
is particularly unfortunate, as, I suppose, no 
other flower is such a general favourite as the 


Rose. Of all the pests to which it is liable, the 
aphides and green-fly are the most annoying and 
troublesome. They at certain times appear in 
such extraordinary numbers that, though the 
injury done by each insect is insignificant, when 
that is multiplied several hundred times, the 
plants attacked suffer much. Roses, as is well 
known, are by no means the only plants which 
are infested by these pests, of which there are 
Nearly all plants 
suffer more or less from some species, but 
plants belonging to the natural orders— 
are 
supposed not to be attacked by them, and 
Labiates and Cryptogamic plants very seldom. 
One of the commonest species is the well-known 
green-fly of the Rose (Siphonophoza rosz). Few, 
if any, Roses are exempt from their attacks ; 
but the so-called ‘* Tea Roses,” as a rule, suffer 
less than others.’»'This species breeds with such 
remarkable rapidity that one day a plant may 
show no signs of being attacked, and two or 
three days afterwards may be almost smothered 
by them. In my previous paper on the trans- 
formations of insects I mentioned that those of 
the aphides were so unlike those of other in- 
sects that I must describe them when writing on 
this family. Aphides, like other insects, lay 
eggs, but from the eggs are hatched individuals 
which do not lay eggs, but produce their 
young alive. These, instead of undergoing 
the regular transformations like other insects, 
in the course of a few days begin to give birth 


many different kinds. 


Fumariacez, Gentianaceze, and Iridacex 





to young ones and at a remarkably rapid rate. 


So fast do they multiply that a specimen which 
I was watching under a microscope gave birth 
to two young ones within half-an-hour. The late 
Professor Huxley has calculated that the tenth 
generation alone (not counting the previous 


ones) if all “he members survived would, 


assuming that each green-fly weighed 1-1,000th 


of a grain, be heavier than 500,000,000 stout men, 


and Mr. Briekton, the great authority on these 
insects in England, estimates that the living 
progeny of a Rose aphis, supposing each lived 


twenty days and gave birth to twenty young, 
would be 3,200,000. When we consider these 
figures we may indeed be thankful that owing 
to their numerous enemies and the fickleness 
of our climate, our plants do not suffer more 
| than they do. 

During the spring and autumn many of the 
individuals are winged, which is evidently a 
provision of nature to enable the aphides to 
spread more rapidly on the bush on which they 
are feeding and to migrate and found colonies on 
other plants. In the autumn these generations 
which produce their young alive, and of which 
there have been a great number in the course of 
the summer, cease, and eggs are laid which 
remain unhatched during the winter. Many 




































devised for destroying this pest, but whatever 
means are tried it is absolutely necessary to use 


these insects are. detected on a plant (and they 
should be carefully searched for) the chosen 
insecticide should immediately be applied, and 
then again in the course of a day or two. 
Roses under glass can easily be fumigated, 
but those out-of-doors cannot be treated in 
this way without some difficulty. It may 
however, be done by covering the plant 
with some tolerably air-tight cloth, and applying 
the smoke with a fumigator. Ifonly one or two 
Rose-bushes be infested, and not to any great 
extent, brush the insects off with a stiffish, 
but not too hard, brush, dipped in methylated 
spirits of wine, benzine, or water in which 
paraffin-oil and soft-soap have been mixed. (Mix 
a quarter of a pint of oil, 1 lb. soft-soap well 
together with a little hot-water, then add 5 gals. 
of water ; mix thoroughly and keep well stirred. ) 
If an insecticideshould be more generally applied, 
use an ordinary syringe or garden-engine, or, 
what is still better and more economical in 
the long run, one of the various forms of spray- 
ing machines, which apply the remedy in a more 
uniform manner, and do not waste somuch. It 
is very important when dealing with aphides to 
use soap in the mixture, as without it any fluid 
has a great tendency to run off them, and as 
they breathe, as I explained in my last paper, 
through pores at the side of their bodies, if the 
insect gets thoroughly covered with the soapy 
mixture it must be stifled. 

One of the simplest, most efficacious, remedies 
is the extract from 3 1b. of Quassia-chips and 
2 lb. of soft-soap, mixed together, and added to 
50 gallons of water. Another is 7 lb. of Tobacco, 
1 lb, of soft-soap, boiled in 5 gallons of water ; 
then strain the mixture, and to every gallon 
add 36 gallons of water. Diluted paraffin 
emulsion is a very good receipt. Mix 14 pints 
of condensed milk with 3 pints of water ; add 
1 gallon of oil, and churn until the whole 
solidifies and becomes a kind of butter; dilute 
this butter with from twelve to sixteen times its 
bulk of water, and use at once. The drawback 
to paraffin is the difficulty of preventing it 
separating from the water and rising to the 
top, when it may be applied too strong. The 
emulsion is the best form in which to use it, 
The green-fly has fortunately many enemies. 
The grubs of lady-birds, lace-winged flies, and 
the common yellow banded flies so commonly 
seen hovering near trees on sunny days, devour 
large numbers of them. Certain small parasitic 
flies allied to the Ichneumon flies lay their eggs 
in them, the grubs which hatch from these feed 


patience and perseverance, and as soon as any of ; 


THE many species and varieties of this group of 
bulbous plants, or at least some of them, 
should be found in every garden, since most of 
them may be easily grown. Their cultural 
requirements, if we accept that group known as 
the Crown Imperials, are very simple, and such 
as anyone could readily understand and adopt. 
The great difference culturally that arises is due 
to the exceptional vigour and robust character 
generally of all the imperialis section, and for 
which deeper planting, richer soil and greater 
room for development are requisite. Their bold, 
showy character also fits them for the larger 
herbaceous beds or borders, or even theshrubbery, 
while the choicer dwarfer sorts will be better 
accommodated elsewhere. All the varieties of 
I’, imperialis should be planted quite 6 inches 
deep, the ground having been well trenched 
previously and plenty of well-rotted manure 
dug in 6 inches below the bulbs, In 
planting allow plenty of room for free and full 
development, and for forming a clump six bulbs 
will be ample for a cluster 2 feet across, keeping 
five of these well to the outer circle and one in 
the centre. Lift every two years in the early 
part of July, dividing and replanting in good 
rich soil, Planting should always be done early 
in autumn if possible. The handsome gold and 
silver-leaved forms should always be included 
in this section. Apart from these we have still 
some yery charming species worthy of notice 
and still more worthy of cultivation. A few 
remarks on some of them may be useful to in- 
tending planters. 


F, AuREA is one of the gems of the genus, of 
dwarf habit, and bears bright yellow, slightly- 
drooping flowers. Another charming kind is 
the lovely 

F, Moceripeet, of somewhat taller growth, 
and with flowers nearly or quite as large as 
those of Meleagris ; the colour is bright yellow 
and spotted with brown. The flowers of this 
lovely form are bell-shaped and cylindrical, 
while in F. aurea they are beautifully recurved. 
Another very charming kind is 

F. pupica, which attains to 9 inches or 
10 inches high, having erect, somewhat leafy 
stems, and golden-yellow flowers either solitary 
or in pairs. It is readily distinguished from 
others of its tribe by its linear alternating leaves 
and arching flowers. Another lovely and ex- 
quisite species is 
F. RECURVA, which comes to us from Cali- 
fornia, This, I think, is by far the best of all, 
both by reason of its exceptional colour and the 
freedom with which it produces its brilliantly- 
coloured blossoms. It is without doubt one of 





on their hosts, eventually killing them. Various 
birds devour them. I have watched the 
common sparrows in a town garden almost 
ridding plants from them. Green-flies are too 
well known to require any description ; they 
injure the plants on which they feed by sucking 
the juices of the leaves and young stems. When 


the insects are clustered together as close as 
possible, covering as they often do a whole 
shoot, it is not to be wondered at if the plant 
suffers, 


G.. 8.8. 


the most beautiful plants which has ever been 
introduced to our gardens. Happily, too, it is 
as easily accommodated as any, growing freely 
in any ordinary loamy soil made rather sandy. 
Another advantage of this variety is that it will 
flower from very small bulbs. The flowers are 
bright scarlet, freely spotted with yellow, and 
beautifully recurved ; large bulbs of it will pro- 
duce as many as twenty of its handsome flowers. 
This charming plant, though introduced twenty 
years ago, is still far from common in gardens. 
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F, PYRENAICA is an interesting and free-: 


flowering species, with large purple flowers. 

F, PALLIDIFLORA is another very distinct 
flowering species, growing 1 foot or more high, 
and producing clusters of its pale yellow flowers, 
the latter, regarded individually, bearing a 
strong resemblance to some of the Abutilons as 
regards outline. They are also beautifully 
chequered internally. 

F, ARMENA is a dainty little species from Asia 
Minor with soft yellow flowers, easily grown and 
readily increased, while for providing variation 
with freedom of flowering, perfect hardiness, 
and adaptability to almost any soil, we have 
none to compare with our native species, F. 
Meleagris and its varieties. The flowers are 
borne on slender stems nearly two feet high, and 
are large, drooping, and bell-shaped, while in 
colour we find purple, brown, white, bronze, 
and so forth, one and all either mottled, striped, 
or splashed in the most picturesque manner. 
This little group in itself constitutes a very 
useful assemblage, equally valuable for pots as 
for the borders or rockery ; in either position 
their very quaint forms always find many 
admirers. 

All the above succeed in a mixture of sandy 
loam and leaf-soil, and if planted 3 inches or 
4inches deep willinvariably produce good results ; 
the dwarfer species should not be planted more 
than half this depth, and on account of their 
value I generally give them a little sandy peat 
with the soil at planting, F. recurva seeming 
particularly at home in sucha mixture, _E. 





GARDHN WORK,’ 


- —_— 


Conservatory. ‘ 

Cuttings of new plants or new varieties of any plants 
may be taken whenever suitable cuttings can be had. 
They will strike well now in a close frame without 
artificial heat. Zonal Pelargoniums for autumn and 
winter flowering should be placed in their flowering pots. 
The soil must not be too light, or the plants will not flower 
freely enough. Get the loam from the best source possible. 
We obtain ours by rail from a distance, as the expense of 
carriage, though considerable, is economical in the long 
run when the results are summed up, as plant-growing 
without good loam is unsatisfactory work. Cut down 
Show and Fancy Pelargoniums, and put in the cuttings 
either in small pots singly, or five or six cuttings round the 
sides of 5-inch pots. Shift on Celosias for winter 
blooming. In warm, sheltered situations Celosia 
plumosa will do very well inthe open air for a time now. 
They will not make quite so much growth, but will be 
denser in habit, and more floriferous. Abutilons are 
useful winter-flowering plants, and young plants cut 
back early in the season will now be ready for a shift into 
6-inch pots, in which size they will make useful flowering 
plants, as liquid-manure can be given when the pots are 
filled with roots, and I may say in passing that it is unwise 
to give any plant stimulant until there are plenty of 
roots to turn it to account. Coleuses, though less 
fashionable than they were, are still grown for summer 
work in the conservatory. Give them the lightest position 
possible, as the more light the better the colour, Hard- 
wooded plants will now be outside, and will require careful 
management, especially in the matter of watering. They 
ought to be looked over, and tha pots tapped with the 
knuckles, or otherwise examined twice a day, no matter 
what the weather may be, as it will not do to trust to 
passing showers. (Genistas should be plunged. Shorten 
any strong shoots that are disposed to run away. Repot 
or top-dress the stock of Roses intended for early 
forcing. Stake and top-dress specimens of Lilium lanci- 
folium. 

Stove. 


Dendrobiums and other Orchids, of which everybody 
grows afew nowadays, when they have completed their 
growth should be moved to a drier, more airy structure to 
ripen the pseudo-bulbs. A yinery where the Grapes are 
ripe or ripening willdo. Of course, the Odontoglots and 
other cool-house Orchids will not be grown in the stove, 
and would not stand the drying-off or ripening treatment. 
Bright-coloured foliage plants require all the light they 
can have to colour up the foliage, and will do best ina 
small house by themselves, if possible. Where such things 
as Dracenas and Crotons are largely grown some provision 
of this kind may be made. The climbers in this house will 
now be aspecial feature, the Allamandas and Dipladeniasare 
among the most gorgeous of exotics, and if trained so as to 
give full light to the young shoots there will be abundance 
of bloom, The winter-flowering stuff, of which in most 
places a lot of suitable sized plants are grown anaually 
from early-struck cuttings, must now be in a cool, light 
house or frame to ripen the growth. 


Tomato Houses. 

We are this year growing four sorts—viz., Early Ruby, 
which bears very freely, and possesses the excellent flavour 
of the Old Red, with some approaching the best samples of 
the smooth form of Perfection; Chemin Rouge, Ham 
Green Favourite, and Freedom complete our list, and the 
last-named, a large, round, smooth, highly-coloured fruit, 
will be more grown next year, as for a large fruit it sets 
very freely, and carries immense weight of fruit. We are 
growing it in boxes and troughs, and this curtailment in 
the root space, when accompanied by liberal treatment 
eee SE RAS SG Wa 2 eS a eS 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
G ds on later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


after the blossoms have expanded, seems to suit these rather 
strong-growing, large-fruiting kinds. As regards stimu- 
lants, I do not think anything really comes amiss. Use 
the liquid-manure, which comes cheapest and lies near. 
Ventilate freely, and mulch with something that the 
surface roots can work in, and there ought to be no 
disease. AJ] Tomato houses and vineries should be opened 
at this season not Jater than6a.m. There is not half the 
Jabour with the pinching and stopping of growth when the 
Tomatos are curtailed in the root-run. 


Cucumbers under Glass. 

There seems to have been a lot of insect troubles among 
Cucumbers this season, arising chiefly from letting in so 
much of thescorching atmosphere from outside to keepdown 
the temperature inside; but the Cucumber-grower who 
never ventilates has had a good time. There is never too 
much sunshine for him when the house is full of steam. The 
plants seem to revel in a temperature of 100 degs. or 80, 
and red spider cannot live under such conditions. The only 
trouble is, that the plants grow so fast that almost constant 
attention is required in stopping and thinning. For 
turning out the largest number of fruit at the least expense 
the non-ventilator wins hands down. 


Chrysanthemums. 

The earwigs are a terrible plague now; there is nothing 
for it but to catch and kill them in some way, ora good 
many plants will be useless. Cuttings of new or choice 
sorts may be struck now in’a close frame. Very often 
vigorous plants will throw up shoots from the base now, 
and then make excellent cuttings, and if trained up toa 
single stem unstopped most of the plants will carry one 
decent bloom ; but the most useful purpose to which these 
late-struck plants can be put is to form a reserve stock for 
the purpose of producing cuttings, as the young shoots 
from the highly fed plants which have produced the big 
blooms are not so healthy or so useful. 


Cold Frames. 

Sow Mignonette for early autumn blooming. Several 
sowings may be made from this until November, or later. 
Herbaceous Calceolarias may still be sown for late spring 
blooming, and the early-sown plants pricked off into 
boxes. 

Window Gardening. 

Unwieldy India-rubbers may be propagated now by 
notching or cutting half through the shoots, tying a hand- 
ful of Moss over the wound, and keeping it damp, When 
the roots are pushing into the Moss, cut off the branch and 
pot it. Ferns will enjoy an occasional damping over with 
a rosed pot or syringe. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Many hardy plants may be propagated now from cut- 
tings. The varieties of Cistus or Rock Rose will strike 
now in sandy peat in ashaded close frame. Young shoots 
getting a little firm make the best cuttings. Daphne 
Cneorum, Lithospermum prostratum, and the varieties of 
the Perennial Candytuft (Iberis correfolia), &c., will be best 
layered. If the young shoots are layered round the old 
plants in the border a stock can soon be worked up, and 
they are desirable plants to have about the border or on 
the rockery. Cuttings of choice evergreen shrubs, such as 
Euonymus, including the gold and silver varieties, and 
the pretty gold and silver-leaved Ivies, will strike now 
under a hand-light or in a frame in a shady place; and 
many other things which I cannot particularise here may 
now be rooted under similar conditions. Get on with 
Rose-budding and the layering of the Carnations. Annual 
propagation is the right course to adopt with Carnations. 
Hollynocks and Dahlias are coming on rapidly now, and 
must have plenty of support, both as regards nourishment 
at the roots, and also in the matter of stakes and ties. 
The Hollyhock disease has not been so troublesome of late 
years. It is possible to check it on its first appearance by 
using the usual remedies for fungoid diseases. I have had 
as much success with Gishurst Compound.as anything. 


Fruit Garden. 


There is no advantage in delaying the thinning and the 
shortening of the summer growths on fruit-trees now. 
Let in the air and sunshine to help the swelling and colour- 
ing of the fruit, and harden the buds which will produce 
next year’s crop. Fruit-trees grafted on dwarfing stocks 
should be mulched with: manure if possible. Where this 
cannot be done use the hoe often, so as to keep an inch or 
so of loose soil on the surface, Only those who use the 
hoe freely can fully realise the benefit to everything, 
whether vegetables, fruit, or flowers, of a loose stratum of 
soil on the surface. Those who have much work to do in 
proportion to their time should not layer Strawberries in 
small pots, as in dry weather there is much time taken up 
with watering, and the plants will do quite as well if 
pegged down on mounds of good soil, from whence they 
can be lifted with balls, either for potting for forcing, or 
to plant in beds outside. Morello Cherries, and ripe fruit 
generally in the open air, if it is to be kept any time, must 
be netted up, There are scarcely any wasps about at 
present—at least I have not seen them—but I suppose it is 
in good time yet, and it is advisable to hang bottles of 
sweet stuff about to attract them and keep them from the 
fruit. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make up Mushroom-beds on the north side of a wall for 
autumn bearing. The beds may either be placed against 
the wall or built up in the form of ridges 3 feet wide at the 
base, and 23 feet high, the spawn to be inserted all over 
the surface 9 inches or so apart. Fresh manure, with just 
the longest litter shaken out, is best, and to every four 
bushels of manure add one bushel of sandy loam, and 
thoroughly blend the whole together. When a fourth or 
fifth of soil is mixed with the manure the beds may be 
made upassoon as the manure and soil have lain ina heap 
long enough to get warm. It is time the early Cabbages 
were sown, and the Coleworts and late Broccoli should be 
planted. If strong plants of a good strain of Brussels 
Sprouts are set out now they will come in useful in spring. 
Chou de Burghley is very hardy, and is more appreciated 
than Cabbages. Earth up the early planted Celery, or 
blanch in some other way. It is rather soon yet to sow 
main crop of winter Spinach, but a few rows may be sown 
now for autumn picking. See that a good stock of salad- 
ing is in train for autumn. Lettuces and’ Endive are 
absolutely necessary, and several sowings of both should 
be made. Chervil also should be sown for flavouring. 

E, Hoppay. 


Work in the Town Garden. 


Dahlias ought to be getting established and beginning 
to"grow freely by this time, and must be securely tied to 
the stakes as they extend. In order to enable the plants 
to grow at all freely under present circumstances they 
ought to have a good mulch of manure placed round each, 
and a thorough soaking of water twice a week, or once at 
the very least, as well. No garden is complete without a 
few of the exquisitely beautiful newer Cactus varieties of 
Dahlias, while both the Pompone and single-flowered kinds 
are very pretty and useful for cutting. Earwigs, which 
are often very destructive among these plants, may be 
trapped by placing small flower-pots, half full of dry hay 
or Moss, and inverted, on the top of each stake, or by 
laying pieces of hollow Reed among the leaves. The new 
dwarf race of ‘‘ Tom Thumb” Dahlias, with single blossoms, 
are very desirable for small gardens, as also for massing, 
and edging large beds in those of greater extent. Of these 
there are now several yood named varieties ; or seed may 
be purchased and sown, and the plants will prove fairly 
true to habit and character. This really tropical weather 
suits such plants as ‘‘ Geraniums,” Petunias, Verbenas, 
Gaillardias, Gazanias, Marguerites, &c., admirably ; but it 
is rather too much for Begonias, which are apt to scorch a 
little under a burning sun—at least, until they become 
established in the soil. I find ita good plan, under pre- 
sent circumstances, to mulch the beds with Spent Hops 
after having planted and watered the seedlings in ; then 
give another watering, and finally throw a little dry 
litter or hay lightly over all. This protects the tops from 
the scorching sun, while the mulch keeps the roots moist 
or cool. Even the semperflorens varieties, vigorous as 
they are, do not seem able to stand the full glare of the 
sun just now, and are doing best in lightly-shaded spots. 
Strong seedlings of any of the Tuberous or Fibrous-rooted 
Begonias may still be planted out, and with good treat- 
ment and a fair share of rain will still do well and bloom 
freely this season, but they must be kept moist at the root 
until established. Phlox Drummondi is a capital plant 
for town gardens, as strong as the Verbena, and much 
more easily grown. Prick off seedling Primulas (Chinese), 
and get them into single pots as quickly as possible, and 
sow seed of Cinerarias and Oalceolarias, B.C. R. 


THH COMING WEEE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary Jrom July 20th 
to July 27th. 


Sowed Ellam’s Early and Enfield Market Cabbage. We 
grow only these two, and find them sufficient to give all 
the succession required, as by the time the Enfields are 
cut there are plenty of young hearts ready on Ellam’s 
Early from the second crop. We are still filling up spare 
ground with Sutton’s Tom Thumb Savoy, Ourled Kale, 
&c, Weare blanching the early Celery with paper, using 
several thicknesses, By this means watering can be carried 
on, if necessary, up till the last moment ; but by placing 
a mulch of short manure along the sides of the trenches 
the work of watering is much reduced. Where this mulch- 
ing can be done less manure may be used in the trenches 
before planting, as all the plants require is nourishment 
during growth and if it is washed down to the roots as they 
require it the same purpose is served. Got a piece of land 
ready for winter Onions. They will follow early Potatos ; 
a dressing of soot having been given and forked in. I 
always like to get the ground ready several days before 
sowing. Still busy with wall-trees, reducing growth and 
letting in the sunshine and light everywhere. This is the 
common sense view to take of this matter. Do not stub 
back every shoot, but thin enough to let the sunshine 
reach the foliage, and there will be plenty of fertile buds 
that will produce good crops of highly-coloured and, con- 
sequently, good-flavoured fruit. Planted a warm, sheltered 
plot of ground with early Strawberries, rather more than 
half being Noble, Earliness is even more important than 
flavour. The latter quality is purely a matter of taste, and 
tastes of even qualified judges differ a good deal, and earli- 
ness covers many faults. Shifted Tree-Carnations into the 
blooming pots. I only grow a few varieties, and these © 
the best habited, freest bloomers. Collections are well 
enough for the students who want to make comparisons. 
Looked over Peaches on south wall to expose the fruit as 
much as possible. A few leaves, or parts of leaves are 
sacrificed, if necessary. Half a leaf is better than entire 
removal ; but to obtain highly-coloured fruit the sunshine 
must be admitted. Cut down Pelargoniums and put in 
more cuttings. I have no fixed time for putting in 
Pelargonium or any other cuttings. I take them when 
they are to be had, and very often propagation of certain 
plants goes on all the year round. Cut Thorn and other 
hedges; also trimmed Box-edging round walks and 
borders. I use tiles now in many places instead of Box ; 
but many of the cheap locally-made tiles fall to pieces 
with the action of the frost. Shifted on alot of young 
Maiden-hair and other Ferns. 





Leaves of Aspidistra.—Would you 
inform me the cause of Aspidistra plants being 
infested with a small white insect something like 
a worm? Also the best thing to destroy them, 
as several of the leaves have fallen off as though 
they have been eaten.—A. R. 


*,” There is a mite which sometimes attacks 
Aspidistra when out of condition. Try lime- 
water, or if the mites are numerous, wash the 
roots in a petroleum mixture and repot in clean 
pots and fresh turfy loam and leaf-mould, with 
some sand to keep it open. 


Greenery for button-hole bouquets (An 
Anxious Young Beginner). — Fronds of Asparagus plu- 
mosa and Maiden-hair Fern are much the best for this 
purpose ; but the cheapest plant that we know to utilise for 
this purpose is the common Tansy. The smell from the 
leaves may not be pleasant, perhaps, to some ; in that case — 
Aconitum autumnale or Centaurea ruthenica might be 
employed. 
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THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


LEEKS, 


GENERALLY speaking, Leeks may be said to be 
the hardiest green vegetable in cultivation. 
They are also very useful, good cooks frequently 
utilising both tops and bottoms, and we think 
they are getting more popular. A pinch of 
seed sown in the open early in March, as soon 
as the condition of the soil permits, usually 
results in a plentiful supply of plants. These, 
when about 9 inches high, may be planted 
6 inches deep, into holes formed with a stout 
dibber, a little water poured into each hole 
being all that is necessary to‘ fix the roots. 
Supposing the ground to have been well- 
manured prior to digging, the Leeks will grow 
strongly, and eventually will fill the holes, 
thorough blanching being a sure result. 
large Leeks are not required plant them about 
1 foot apart each way ; but if extra 

fine ones are desired, grow a few 
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more roots, and a sturdier growth to resist 
extremes of weather. Gew. 


WINTER ONIONS. 


Ir often happens that those who fail to grow 
large bulbs of spring-sown Onions are more 
successful with winter or autumn-sown plants. 
The reason is not far to seek, as the grub does 
not make such havoc among the plants till 
early in the summer. ‘The plants sown in 
autumn are more subject to another pest—viz., 
mildew, so that in low-lying situations with 
heavy soil this should be taken into considera- 
tion, as if allowed to go unchecked it soon de- 
stroys whole breadths of plants. Some varieties, 
I find, are more liable to mildew than others, 





ita 


| The Tripoli section is usually sown in autumn, 
_ but for keeping it is not the best, so that those 
‘who rely chiefly upon autumn-sown plants 





in trenches, treating them as for 
Celery. Ayrton Castle is a popular 
kind, so also are Prizetaker, Lyon, 
and the Musselburgh, of which we 
give an illustration. 





VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS.—IV. 


In my previous notes I havetouched 
briefly on the soil and enemies of 
the soil, and in this note I will 
state the importance of good cul- 
ture, as many failures occur through 
the grower’s own fault. There have 
been many great improvements in 
the production of vegetables. Seeds 
are more plentiful, and though the 
immense increase in mere varieties 
may confound the amateur, he need 
not despair, as the means.of selec- 
tion are greater. In the selection 
of new things so much depends upon 
the soil, its quality, the way it is 
prepared, and the season of sowing 
or planting. No matter how well 
a garden may be arranged,’ the best 
cultivator must expect some fail- 
ures. When they do occur we are 
at times inclined to blame the 
plants or seeds, instead of what is 
often the case, bad culture: The 
chief error in many gardens is far 
too thick sowing of all kinds of 
vegetables, from the smallest seeds 
to the largest. Unless room is given 
the plants to develop, satisfactory 
progress cannot be made, and in 
poor soils this is more noticeable. 
In such summers as we are now ex- 
periencing, with little rain and 
abundant sunshine, thick sowing 
means a stagnant crop, the roots 
being unable to find sufficient sup- 
port, being crowded so much that 
the growth gets elongated, and the 
crop cannot be satisfactory. For 
instance, Peas are often sown, the 





















































































































































seeds touching each other, with 
the result that all are injured. It 
is far better to allow ample space 
and get larger haulms and more 
pods of better quality. 
amateur is no worse than the practical gardener. 

I noted the importance of well worked soil and 
the value of manures in a previous chapter. 
Given these, there is no need of thick sowing or 
crowding the life out of the plant. To give an 
illustration, last season I had a very small 
quantity of a new Pea. This, at the time of 
sowing, was given what I thought a ridiculously 
small space ; but we had as many pods from one 
row as from three sown in the ordinary way. 
The same remarks apply to sowing such things 
as winter crops in beds as Kales, Broccoli, and 
Brussels Sprouts. These sown too thickly are so 
much weakened that when planted they never 
regain that dwarf, sturdy form which enables 
them to resist severe weather. In dry or hot 
weather the plant soon collapses, no matter how 
well watered, and becomes a prey to insect pests. 
Plants again are often left much too long in the 
seed bed, and are almost ruined at the start. 
Many would get a much better return by smaller 
sowing, and in case of ground being occupied 


In this respect the | 





The Musselburgh or Scotch Flag Leek. 


would do well to sow those of the White Lisbon 
type, as these keep longer than the Tripoli. 
The season for the Tripolis is June to Septem- 
ber, and for the white-skinned from September 
to December, so that by sowing the two kinds 
in the autumn a much longer period is bridged 
over. The white varieties are also most suit- 
able for pickling, and though there is a small 
form—The (jueen—much grown for that pur- 
pose, it is not necessary to do so if only small 
quantities are desired, as the small bulbs of the 
spring-sown are useful for that purpose. Dept- 
ford Main-crop and Rousham Park may be 
sown at this season on well-drained land, and 
will eke out the supply well into the spring, 
their season being December to March. Though 
not often advised for winter sowing, there need 
be no fear of failure if proper means be taken 
to prepare the seed-beds. I would also mention 
another means of prolonging the supply, and 
that is by sowing in cold frames the first week 
in the new year, and transplanting into prepared 
soils early in April, sowing some of the Globe 


pricking off the plants into lines so as to get |; 
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section, of which James’s Keeping and Bedford- 
ire Champion are types. 

Cu.tturE.—It is well known that those who 
cultivate the immense bulbs now often seen sow 
in heat to gain time. I do not depreeate the 
sowing for large bulbs. They have their uses, 
and show that with good culture we can in this 
country grow as fine roots as those imported. 
The ground for autumn-sown Onions should be 
thoroughly worked and the position of the bed 
chosen according to the locality and soil. I 
would advise sowing early in August, as a 
strong plant is better able to resist extremes of 
weather, and much may be done to get the 
plants in condition to stand our variable 
climate. If a sloping bank or well drained 
position can be given they do well. The ground 
should also be well dressed with such materials 
as burnt refuse, wood ashes, and soot, previous 
to sowing, if disease is troublesome, and in wet, 
clayey soils a good proportion of old mortar 
rubble, leaf-soil, or light refuse of any kind 
mixed with the soil will do much good. In 
gardens where mildew is troublesome I have 
found a dressing of lime beneficial previous to 
sowing the seed. * It is equally necessary to 
tread light soil. Thin sowing is equally impor- 
tant, as I do not advise thinning, this loosening 
the seedlings. If young plants are wanted for 
the salad bowl it is an easy matter to devote a 
row or two for that purpose. By sowing early 
in August there is sufficient time for the plants 
to make headway before winter, and at the 
approach of severe weather it is an easy matter 
to go along the rows, firmly treading the seed- 
lings, afterwards drawing a ridge of soil close to 
the plants. These winter plants rarely suffer 
from attacks of fly, but it is well to promote 
rapid growth by frequent dressings of soot in 
showery weather and occasional surface-dress- 
ings of guano or fish-manure. Mildew may 
also be destroyed by mixing sulphur and slaked 
lime together, sowing it overhead early in the 
morning when the plants are damp, and keeping 
the rows free of weeds to allow plenty of light 


-and air. It is also best to remove and burn any 


badly infested plants before dressing with the 
mixture, G, 





Tomato fruits diseased (Ben ).—The 
Tomatos sent, we think, are scalded by the sun, 
which of late has been very hot, and in your 
case the fruit may have been close to the glass 
anddamp. Weare more inclined to this theory, 
as you say the plants are healthy. If it were 
the Tomato disease such would not be the case, 
and, doubtless, only your prominent fruits are 
so affected. At the same time, it is not well to 
save plants for seed from these plants, as it is 
more liable to reproduce the disfigured fruits. 
The same thing is caused by bad setting, the 
fruit being disfigured from the flowering period ; 
the calyx of the flower at times refuses to leave 
the fruits freely, and causes this marking, which 
increases as they develop. Some varieties are 
much subject to it, and it generally attacks the 
most prominent fruits. 


Chards.—Often there are old stools of Arti- 
chokes which are not of much use to keep for 
future stock, and it is these which should be used 
as Chards. All that is needed now is to clear 
away the old stems which have borne heads, also 
cutting away any of the stronger growths which 
would be likely to produce stems later on. Leave 
about three of the most suitable to a stool, and 
also to encourage growth give a soaking of 
liquid-manure. Half an ounce of salt, dissolved 
in a 3-gallon can of water, will also be beneficial. 
About the middle of October, the foliage of each 
sucker having been drawn together and bound 
up with a hay-band, is banked up with soil to 
blanch it.— A. - 


Cucumber-leaves diseased— Enclosed 
Iam sending you six leaves from outdoor or 
ridge Cucumber. No. 1 has a variezation of 
colour. My plants cover nearly a quarter of an 
acre, and looked in splendid condition. No. 2 
shows some kind of white substance. No. 3 has 
a brown speck like some deposit. I fancy this 
enlarges itself, after which the whole plant is 
affected. Will you kindly tell meif thisis a 
disease or an insect pest, or what it is, and give 
me a remedy, if possible? They are planted on 
land resting on lime-stone, mulched with stable- 
manure, and watered from a stream or running 
brook in the evening. The water at times gets 
spilled upon the leaves and, no doubt, remains on 
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them until morningsun. Can that be the cause? 
There are insects on them; one kind a small 
red one that when crushed is like blood. Would 
that be red-spider? Kindly give me all the 
information you possibly can as early as possible, 
ag it is making my plants look very yellow and 
altogether unhealthy. ‘They are now in fruit, 
and being early are valuable. Anxiously wait- 
ing your early reply.—C. D. W. 

*.* Your Cucumber-plants are affected more 
or less with red-spider, Nos. 5 and 6 being very 
bad—indeed, past recovery. Nos. 3 and 2 are 
the least touched, but even these are bad, and 
will need extra care to get them in full bearing, 
healthy condition. One or two of the leaves 
appear as if scorched or watered when the sun 
was shining full upon them ; but it may arise 
from other causes, The variegation you notice 
on Nos. 2 and 3 arises from want of moisture, 
with great heat. This is the beginning of red- 
spider, and, finally, the plant is killed by the 
pest. The remedy is moisture and syringing | 
with a solution of sulphur ; but moisture in any 
shape or form is fatal to the pest, and the plants 
watered over in the evening will remain moist 
and cool for some hours. This will do much 








| duction. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE BEST CLEMATISES. 


THE garden varieties of Clematis are now 
numerous, and several distinct species have 
been employed by the hybridist in their pro- 
Unquestionably the most popular 
Clematis of hybrid origin is C. Jackmani 
(see cut) which resulted from intercrossing the 
South European Vine Bower (C. Viticella) 
with the Chinese C. lanuginosa. This hybrid 
was raised more than thirty years ago ; indeed, 
it was awarded a first-class certificate as long 
back as August, 1863, but it is still grown to a 
much greater extent than any other variety. 
It is far more robust in constitution than many 
of the hybrid forms, and though the individual 


| flowers are not so large as in some of them, they 


are borne in such massive clusters that a 
thriving example of this Clematis is magnificent. 
The principal species from which our garden 
varieties of Clematis have sprung are ©. azurea 
grandiflora, also known as C. ccerulea and C. 
patens, C. florida, C. lanuginosa, and C. Viti- 
cella. For convenience sake, these different 





















































Large-flowered Clematis (Lady Caroline Neville) against a tree. 


good.. You say the water from the brook was | 
spilled over the leaves. It is that which has 
burnt the edges; but in watering do not wait 
till nightfall, but water when the sun leaves 
the plants. Having a limestone soil it is 
naturally hot and dry. You would do 
well to give the surface a good mulch of such | 
manure as cow’s or partially decayed horse- 
manure ; this will retain moisture. Of course, 
for these plants liquid-manure is best, but with 
plants so badly attacked moisture is more 
important than manure till a healthy growth is 
obtained. Watering with cold water from a 
running brook will aggravate the disease, the | 
water being so hard and cold. Can you not ex- 
pose or soften your water by placing in tubs in 
full sunshine during the day? This is most 
beneficial. We fear many of your plants will 
never recover being too much injured, aud it | 
would pay you to destroy them and plant other 
crops. 








“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. ; well bound in 
half morocco,'18s. Through all booksellers, 





| stances well on into the autumn. 
| Japanese species with double blossoms, has 


varieties have been classified under their 
respective heads, but with the continual inter- 
crossing that has been carried on it is in 
some cases rather difficult to group some of them. 

THE HYBRIDS partaking most of the character- 
istics of C, azurea grandiflora (synonym, C. 
patens) are usually referred to as the patens 
section, and for the most part they flower in 
spring and early summer from the old ripened 
wood. C. lanuginosa has also given its name to 
a group, and included in it are some of the 
largest flowered forms that we have. The 
diflerent members of this section flower more or 
less throughout the summer, and in some in- 
C. florida, a 


aided in the production of many beautiful 
double-flowered forms, some of which are very 
popular. The different members of the Viticella 
group are marked by smaller flowers, which are, 
however, borne in great profusion throughout a 
good part of the summer, and at times well on 
into the autumn. The varieties included under 
the C. Jackmani section are characterised by 
large numbers of flowers, which are borne 
during the summer and. autumn on the current 
season’s shoots, . 
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Numerous are the uses to which these different 
forms of Clematis can be put in the garden, and, 
judiciously selected, a succession of blooms will 
be kept up for a long time. They are very 
generally used as wall plants, either by them- 
selves or in conjunction with other subjects, 
and for draping balconies or such purposes few, 
if any, plants are equal to the Clematis. In 
common with other hardy climbers, the Clematis 
readily lends itself to many pleasing combina- 
tions. I once saw a tree of the common Haw- 
thorn draped with Clematis Jackmani, and 
beautiful indeed it was; again, at Battersea 
Park, a combination of the same Clematis with 
the yellow-flowered Canary Creeper (Tropzolum 
canariense), though somewhat formal, is a 
source of considerable attraction each recurring 
year. Many other combinations might be 
suggested, but enough is here given to show 
the various ways in which such happy 
marriages may be carried out. Among plants 
available for clothing arbours, arches, and 
such purposes, the Clematis, of course, occu- 
pies a prominent position, while a quarter of a 
century or so ago (at which time the bedding- 
out rage was in full swing) C. Jackmani had 
much attention directed towards it as a per- 
manent bedding plant. The idea was to peg 
down the branches and cover the surface of the 
bed, which would then throughout the greater 
part of the summer be simply one mass of the 
showy violet-purple flowers. While regrets are 
often heard that the specimens of New Holland 
or hard-wooded plants have almost disappeared 
from cultivation, some others have arisen to fill 
(to a certain extent) their places, and among 
them a prominent place must be given to some 
forms of Clematis, which at the various exhibi- 
tions may be seen trained over trellises in the 
shape of profusely-flowered globular - shaped 
plants. 

When the evil effects of grafting plants are 
under consideration, the Clematis is usually 
quoted as an example of the mischief frequently 
done by such a mode of increase, for of the 
millions that are propagated throughout the 
country, nearly the whole of them are obtained 
by grafting a young shoot on toa piece of the 
root of the common Traveller’s Joy (Clematis 
Vitalba). Certainly many losses occur among 
such plants, but it is the desire to turn out a 
large quantity as quickly as possible, and thus 
dispose of them at a cheap rate, that leads most 
of our nurserymen to propagate them as they 
do. 

Currines of the young growing shoots may 
be struck without difficulty in the spring, but 
where only a few good plants are required, and 
there are established specimens to propagate 
from, by far the better way is to layer a few 
of the shoots that are most. favourably situated 
for the purpose. Care must be taken that, they 
are thoroughly well rooted ‘before they. are 
detached from the parent plantg,, | 

The varieties are so numerous, ‘that a selec- 
tion therefrom is by no mean§.an éasy matter, 
but the following may be taken as including in 
their number some very beautiful forms : 

PATENS GROUP.—The (Queen, lavender ; Mrs. 
Quilter, pure white; Sir Garnet Wolseley, red- 
dish blue, with deeper coloured bar down the 
centre of the petals ; Stella, pure violet ; Vesta, 
creamy-white ; Lord Londesborough, lilac, with 
purplish-red bar ; Lady Londesborough, silvery- 
grey; Standishi, mauve-purple; and John 
Murray. 

THE FLORIDA SECTION, characterised by the 
blossoms being all more or less double—Belle of 
Woking, silver-grey; Countess of Lovelace, 
bluish-lilac ; Duchess of Edinburgh, pure white, 
a fine large double flower ; John Gould Veitch, 
lavender; and Lucie Lemoine, white, with 
centre in form of a rosette. 

THE LANUGINOSA GROUP. — Lady Caroline 
Neville, French-white, mauve bars(seecut) ;Gem, 
lavender-blue ; Alba Magna, white ; lanuginosa 
candida, greyish-white; Fairy Queen, blush, 
pinkish bar ; Blue Gem, pale blue; Mrs. Hope, 
silvery-mauve ; Purpurea elegans, deep purple ; 
Princessof Wales, bluish-mauve; Beauty of 
Worcester, violet; and Otto Freebel, greyish- 
white. 

THE JACKMANI SECTION.—Jackmani, violet- 
purple : Jackmani alba, nearly white ; Prince of 
Wales, deep purple; Mme. Grangé, reddish- 
violet ;. Tunbridgensis, bluish, and Star of 
India, reddish-plum, with a decided bar in the 
centre of each petal, 
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Tue VITICELLA GROUP includes some free- 


growing profuse-blooming varieties that make a particularly at flowering time. 
goodly show for a lengthened period, although | plenty of depth for its roots in good loam, will 


the individual blooms are not so large as in many | be found to generally meet its requirements. 
| —E. | Most of the rayless varieties are also tufted, 


of those previously mentioned. One of the best 
of this class is C. Viticella rubra grandiflora, 
a garden variety of French origin, which was 
distributed last year under the name of Mme. | 
Edouard André, and announced asa red-flowered | 
variety. It may in time prove to be a valuable 
forn, but the plants of it that have at present | 
come under my observation were flowered under | 
glacs, As they evidently felt the strain of 
over-propagation little could be said as to their | 
merits. 

A complete break away from all existing 
garden varieties was exhibited at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society held on June 26, | 
1894. The name of this variety is Countess 
of Onslow, and it was obtained by fertilising 
the garden form Star of India with pollen from 
the pretty little C. coccinea. This last, which 
is very distinct from any other Clematis in | 
cultivation (though it is by our botanical autho- 
rities regarded as a variety of C. Viorna), is of | 





neat growth, and the flowers, which are curi- | 
ously contracted at the mouth, are of unusual | 
substance. In the best forms the outside of | 
the flower is scarlet, but 
in the degree of colouring 
individuals vary. As 
might be supposed, the 
variety Countess of On- 
slow is very distinct, the 
flowers being of a some- 
what open bell shape and 
a good deal larger than 
those of CC. coccinea, 
while in colour they are 
of a bright violet-purple, 
with a broad scarlet band 
down the centre of each 
petal. This variety is 
one of the many raised at 
the nurseries of Messrs. 
Jackson and Sons, Wo- 
king, who for many 
years have made a speci- 
ality of the Clematis. In 
the 

CuLtivaTion of these 
hybrid forms of Clematis 
it should be borne in 
mind that though their 
thong-like roots are not 
particularly numerous, 
yet they are of a deep, 
descending mature, and 
the plants .well repay 
liberal treatment. <A 
good mulching of rotten 
manure applied in the 
autumn will not only be 
of great value for its 
fertilising qualities, but 
it will also tend to pro- 
tect the roots from frost. 
This caution against 
allowing these large- 
flowered forms of Clematis to suffer from star- 


vation is of particular importance when they | 
are employed for furnishing large masses of | 


rockwork, where, if they have a good depth of 
soil to grow in, many of the varieties will fall 
over the face of even large boulders and drape 
them with a picturesque mass of flowers and 


foliage. 


A beautiful Bellflower (Campanula 
Raineri).—This comparatively scarce plant is 
one of the most charming of Bellflowers. Particu- 
larly is this true where good tufts are estab- 
lished on the rockery. In such positions the 
large, solitary dark-blue turbinate flowers are 
most effective, and when well established it is 
one of the gems of the whole race. The habit 
of the plant is dwarf, rarely exceeding 3 inches 
in height even in good specimens, and few 
members of this family are more worthy of the 
attention of the cultivator. It is, perhaps, 





scarcely as robust as many species, and for this | 


reason the rock garden is better suited to it 
than the herbaceous border. It thrives best in 
loamy soil, and is benefited by a free mixture 
of mortar-rubbish or sandstone, 

found a good practice to plant it against the 
side of a large stone, as in this position itywill 
not suffer to the same extent in hot seasons. 


| staged by amateurs. 





being a rich yellow, free from rays, really an 
ideal flower. The rayless section contained 
some very pretty kinds, and were much admired 
because of their beautifully refined appearance. 





Water should be freely given it in dry weather, 
This, with 


and on this account should be selected for 
TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS) AT THE | weer ty THE BEST RAYLESS VARIETIES were 
CRYSTAL PALACE. | Blue Gown, blue; Border Witch, already des- 
Tux exhibition of the London Pansy and Violet | cribed; Lutea, pale yellow; Vestal, pure 
Society at the Crystal Palace on July 6th was | white ; Sylvia, white; Florizel, blush lilac ; 
in every sense a success, and showed how keen | Geo. Muirhead, yellow ; and Christiana, already 
is the interest taken in the Tufted Pansy (Viola) | described. The 
by a large body of growers within London and MINIATURE SECTION was represented by 
its environs. The executive of this society | several stands and contained some charmingly 
acted wisely in removing their exhibition from sweet-scented blossoms of these recent acquisi- 
the Drill ‘Hall of the Royal Horticultural | tions. The most meritorious were Violetta, 
Society at Westminster, where comparatively | white, the parent of the type ; Marginata, white, 
few outsiders ever come into contact with the | with pale blue border ; Ophir, yellow ; Olivetta, 
many beautiful forms which are now being | deep blue; Emile and Ronalda (two seedlings 
largely grown. The most encouraging feature | of Mr. A. J. Rowberry’s), Sister Frances, white, 
of this interesting display was the fact of the | yellow blotch ; and Blush Queen, blush, very 
large proportion of exhibits which were sent or | sweet-scented, Most of the blossoms were 
These in almost every | exhibited in sprays, each spray containing six 
instance were very meritorious examples of | flowers. Viola foliage was used to place behind 





| cultural skill, and proved the attention that must | the blossoms, thus enhancing the appearance of 


have been given to the plants for flowers of such | the arrangement, giving to it an artistic finish. 
excellence to have been exhibited, notwith-! The sprays were mostly arranged on triangular 














Clematis Jackmani over an arch. 


boards, covered with black velvet, in this way 


standing the long continued hot weather. In form, { 
adding to the pleasing arrangement, and making 


colour, size, and freshness the amateurs’ exhibits | ‘an 
compared most favourably with those placed on each spray stand out distinctly, rendering it 
the stands by the professional gardeners and | very easy to obtain a correct idea of the charac- 
nurserymen, thus proving that the Tufted Pansy teristics of each blossom. 

| under notice is essentially an amateur’s flower, Three competitors sent round baskets (not 
and, consequently, of much value for beautifying | exceeding 5 feet in diameter) filled with plants 
and brightening suburban gardens. of the rayless kinds. The basket of Mr. Septi- 


LARGE-FLOWERING KINDS.—Of these the fol- 
lowing were seen in many stands: Archie 
Grant, blue; Countess of Hopetoun, white ; 
Ardwell Gem, yellow; Duchess of Fife and 
Goldfinch, yellow, with a deep blue margin ; 
Princess Beatrice, rose with dark centre ; 
Lemon Queen, enormous light yellow blossoms ; 


Craigi, purple-crimson, top petals shaded 





It will be | 


lavender, a very lovely flower; Blue Gown, 
light blue, very tufted; Lona, lavender with 
blue-black markings ; Penwold, light rose, dark 
centre; J. B. Riding, light purple-crimson ; 
| Border Witch, shaded and edged blue, on white 
ground (new); Christiana, white with yellow 
| blotch in centre ; and many others. One new 
variety of exceptional merit, named A. J. 
Rowberry, and raised by Mr. Geo. McLeod, of 
Chingford, was exhibited in the stands of the 
gentleman after ‘whom it is. named. — The 
blossoms are large and of good form, the colour 





H. W. Stuart, striped crimson and white; | 





mus Pye, of Catterall, Garstang, Lancashire 
(who won the first prize), was filled with plants 


| covered with blossoms; the second prize lot 


being smaller in quantity, but better individual 
flowers. Visitors would from these two exhibits 
get a correct impression of the very useful 
tufted habit of these plants. 

TRADE EXHIBITS.—Several nurserymen and 
florists sent large exhibits of Tufted Pansy 
(Viola), and these contained many promising 
varieties which will be seen again later, those 
deserving special mention being Mr. 8. Pye, 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Son, Crawley, and Mr. 
Baxter, Woking. 

Considerable advance both in the number and 
quality of the exhibits was noticeable as com- 
pared with former years, the only regret in this 
instance being the somewhat crowded state of 
the tables. This, no doubt, will be remedied 
another year, and more table space allowed, or, 
with the addition of the recruits obtained as the 
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tn 
result of the exhibition at the Crystal Palace 


this season, there will be only sufficientaccommo- 
dation for the amateurs another year. 


a 


NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS. 


Goop ANNUALS.—I mean good from a triple 
stand point—pretty in che individual flower, long 
enduring, and effective in masses. There are 
many annuals that can claim such a character, 
and they should be largely grown. They have 
the merit of furnishing the flower garden all 
through the summer and early autumn months 
at a minimum of expense quite as effectively as 
far more expensive plants that cost more if 
they have to be purchased, and entail a much 
greater amount of labour before they are ready 
for planting. It is a great pity that both for 
large and small gardens more annuals of the 
above type are not used for summer work, 
Nemesia strumosa is a decided acquisition, 
possessing in the fullest sense all the good 
qualities above enumerated. Occasional com- 
plaints are heard as to the difficulty of getting a 
good percentage of plants from a packet of seed, 
but this is sometimes due to want of care in 
sowing. If the seed is not put in boxes, but is to 
go ina frame with other annuals, it ought to 
receive, with such things as Petunia and Phlox 
Drummondi, a little extra attention. I like to 
press the soil gently with a rod and place a little 
silver sand in the furrow thus formed, moisten- 
ing the same with a fine rose and adding a little 
more sand after sowing. The same remarks 
apply to Phlox Drummondi, one of the very 
best annuals grown, especially adapted for small 
beds, as it can be kept very dwarf and compact 
by means of pegs. As many as twelve different 
shades of colour are now advertised separately, 
and as they come very true from seed, it is 
obvious that a very showy garden can be had by 
the aid of this justly popular flower. A capital 
plant for the centres of beds or for a back row 
is Cosmos bipinnatus vars, albus and purpureus. 
The flowers are long-enduring, and although 
they are rather flimsy they are very pretty and 
borne aloft on long footstalks. The foliage also 
is very light and feathery. I have it this year 
against a wall with Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium 
avd Barnard’s Lobelia planted in front of and 
amongst it, and the idea is certainly worth re- 
peating another season. The dwarf French 
Marigolds, both yellow and striped, also good 
strains of Verbena and Petunia, are examples of 
plants raised annually from seed that are very 
useful in the flower garden. 

TALL FLOWERS FOR CUTTING.—Foxgloves take 
a high place for this work, and a large batch of 
seedlings in an open part of the pleasure ground 
has been in request ever since the expansion of 
the first few spikes. If the size of vases or 
baskets will permit, it is a good plan to start 
with a few fronds of some large bold hardy Fern 
and allow the spikes of Rorglouce to rise, as it 
were, out of these. With respect to this common, 
but very beautiful flower, let me add that when 
a good strain is obtained a little seed may be 
saved each year from the best flowers, Mont- 
bretia crocosmizflora is 
most useful flowers, and may be used either 
for tall vases, cutting the spike in its full 
length, or for small ones, nipping off the side 
growths. A wonderful wealth of flower is 
obtainable from an established border of Mont- 
bretias. They should be planted deeply— 
nearly 6 inches—in a light open compost, placing 
a little sharp sand for the bulb to rest on and 
pressing it down firmly. Mulch early in the 
winter with a 2-inch or 3-inch thickness of rough 
manure or leaf-soil. A batch of Alstrcemerias 
is now in flower and furnishes for a long time 
fine long stalks and large heads of the rich 
orange flowers. Itis a pity these are not more 
extensively grown ; there are few better subjects 
for large dark vases. I transferred a few to a 
well-prepared border eleven years ago, planting 
deeply and carefully, and they have steadily 
increased with each succeeding year until they 
have quite monopolised the border. Some of 
the Spirezas are over, but aruncus, palmata, 
and palmata alba are still well in flower. Large 
clusters quite 2 feet in length when required 
are now to hand of Gypsophila paniculata, 
This pays for a little extra attention at planting 
time—viz., that the ground should be deeply 
dug and well worked and receive, if the soil is 
rather poor, a liberal dressing of rather holding 
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manure. Helianthus multiflorus plenus and 
Soleil d’Or will soon give a supply of their 
yellow flowers with good long stalks. I had 
these on rather a cold border where they did 
not get much sun, and the flowers were seldom 
out until August, but by ene half of them 
to ® warmer spot they are consi erably earlier 
and the flowering season is also prolonged. 
Many shades of colour are furnished by the Pent- 
stemons ; their beautiful spikesof flowers are now 
utilised to fill places hitherto occupied for 
some time by the Foxgloves. Hardy foliage in 
quantity is now supplied by Asparagus, Tamarix 
gallica, Taxodium distichum, and long twigs of 
Hornbeam. Other outdoor plants beginning to 
be useful are scented Pelargoniums in variety 
and the Lemon Verbena. 

DarropiLs.—If the stock of any of these is to 
be increased, special varieties that have proved 
very serviceable for cutting should be lifted 
before the foliage is quite gone. Some of the 
incomparabilis family, for instance, were this 
year in great request for Easter, and later on 
the single poeticus for vases and the double 
white Gardenia-flowered for button-holes came 
in very useful. When any particular varie- 
ties are called for it is well to devote a corner 
to them instead of cutting them down where 
they are naturalised. A peti planted with 
bush or pyramid Apples or Pears, for instance, 
will suit them admirably, as the soil here is 
likely to be of considerable depth, and once 
planted they are not disturbed. Plant rather 
deeply, resting the base of the bulb ona firm 
basis. The best of the bulbs after they are 
looked over can be selected for the special 
place ; the smaller perhaps may go to strengthen 
clumps naturalised in Grass. C. 


—_————— ss, 


VARIETIES OF THUNBERG’S LILY 
(LILIUM THUNBERGIANUM). 


THE varieties of L. Thunbergianum differ from 
each other a good deal in height, colour of the 
flower, and time of blooming, being, I think, 
more variable in these respects than any other 
Lily except Martagon, as in colour they vary 
from the buff tint of the variety alutaceum to 
the rich blackish-red of Horsmani., Although 
scarce, this last is by no means a new form, as it 
is now fourteen years since it first came under 
my observation, when it appeared among some 
mixed Japanese Lilies obtained from the London 
auction rooms. It is more particular in its cul- 


tural requirements than many other varieties of: 


L. Thunbergianum. Besides the specific name 
of Horsmani, it is also sometimes met with 
under that of hematochrum. Of the numer- 
ous varieties of L. Thunbergianum, two ver 

beautiful and distinct forms are Alice Wilson, 
a broad-petalled, pale yellow flower, lit up 
with orange-red, and Van Houttei, a fine 
shaped flower, of a rich crimson _ tint, 
Other well-marked forms would include aluta- 
ceum, one of the earliest and dwarfest, with 
flowers of a buff-yellow colour, and Prince of 
Orange, with blossoms of a richer tint. The 
variety biligulatum, or lateritium, has large loose 
owers of a reddish-brown hue, which soon 
fade, while besides the deep coloured forms 
above mentioned there is atro-sanguineum, 
whose rich red flowers are borne in a compact 
head. The blooms of pictum are yellow, 
splashed with red, and very showy, but they are 
soon injured by sun or rain. A very early form 
known by the names of robustum, guttatum, and 
marmoratum aureum has orange-coloured pe- 
tals, plentifully dotted with brownish-crimson, 
and it is certainly a very desirable variety and 
one of the tallest. Like this last in height, but 
widely different in other respects, we have the 
variety armeniacum or venustum, whose flowers 
are very like those of the Japanese L. Bate- 
manne—that is, a clear reddish-apricot without 
spots or markings of any kind. This is much 
later in flowering than any other form of L. 
Thunbergianum, A variety which is sent here 
from Japan in considerable numbers during the 
winter season is brevifolium, a very distinct form. 
It may be selected during the growing season by 
reason of its short, broad, thick leaves, which 
are of a very deep green tint. It will some- 
times reach a height of 18 inches, and the 
flowers are borne in a compact cluster. They 
are of a peculiar light reddish colour, with un- 
usually thick petals, and remain fresh a con- 
siderable time. The double - flowered form 
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known as staminosum or flore-pleno is remark- 
able from the duplex character of its blossoms, 
but it is not particularly showy; indeed, 
none of the three double-flowered Lilies that 
are in general cultivation are very desirable. 
They are the double forms of L. candidum and 
L. tigrinum, as well as the above-mentioned 
variety of L. Thunbergianum. In L. tigrinum 
flore-pleno the double flower is formed by a con- 
siderable number of petals, which reflex and 
overlap each other, so as to form a regular 
bloom, but in L. Thunbergianum staminosum 
there is the usual number of true petals, the 
stamens being more or less transferred into 
flattened petaloid segments, which fill up the 
centre of the flower. 

L. Thunbergianum is a native of Japan, and 
large numbers of it when dormant are sent here 
from that country during the winter months. 
Occasionally some very pretty forms crop up 
among these Japanese bulbs, but at other times 
they consist of but a single variety. By the 
Dutch growers, too, some forms are largely 
grown, but while their light-coloured kinds, re- 
presented by such as alutaceum and Prince of 
Orange, are very beautiful, the deeper-coloured 
varieties, taken as a whole, are not equal to 
those from Japan. L. Thunbergianum is also 
known by the specific name of elegans. It has 
for its immediate allies L. umbellatum, L. 
croceum, and L. bulbiferum, all good garden 
Lilies. The first of these to flower is L. umbel- 
latum, and if a good rich coloured form is 
obtained it is a grand Lily. The old Orange 
Lily (L. croceum) must on no account be over- 
looked, as its deep orange-coloured blossoms are 
freely borne, while it is very accommodating and 
can be obtained at a cheap rate. L. bulbiferum 
is a comparatively scarce Lily, and frequently a 
form of L. umbellatum that produces a few bul- 
bils in the axils of the leaves does duty for it. 
In L. umbellatum, however, the flowers are 
usually arranged in a more or less compact head, 
while in bulbiferum they are disposed in a kind 
of deltoid raceme. The flowers are borne on 
rather long stalks, so that each individual bloom 
is almost, if not quite, clear of its neighbour. 
The colour of the flower is a warm orange-red. 
From the axils of the leaves, especially towards 
the upper part of the stem, small bulbils are 
produced in such numbers, that the specific 
name of bulbiferum is a very appropriate one, 


THE BEST HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 
OnE of the principal flowers of August is the 
herbaceous Phlox, and it is more valuable now 
than formerly, when the plants were more 
weedy in habit and with comparatively poor 
coloured flowers. The finer kinds now are 
dwarf, bushy, and compact, bearing dense heads 
of bloom, with the individual flowers of fine 
shape and distinct colour. One reason why 
Phloxes fail to tell in gardens is that too often 
the varieties selected are not good, and, as with 
Peonies, Roses, and almost every popular 
flower, dingy magenta, purple, rose, and allied 
shades prevail. Many of the varieties bear 
dingy purplish flowers, an ugly shade, un- 
pleasant even when fresh, but quickly turning 
to a still more unpleasant tone under a bright 
sun. A dozen of the best varieties are all that 
need be grown, even in large gardens, if flowers 
that show to advantage are selected, those with 
a dark centre and lighter body colour standing 
out conspicuously, yet not too much so, from the 
remainder. Nota few of that French raiser’s 
acquisitions, M. Lemoine, are remarkably fine, 
the plants dense and strong in growth, and 
with splendidly shaped flowers of good colour. 
But English growers, such as Messrs. Dickson, 
of Chester ; Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt ; 
and Mr. Forbes, of Hawick, have done much 
towards popularising this handsome and fragrant 
flower. Its powerful scent is not liked by 
everyone, and is rather a drawback when large 
groups are formed. One may get a succession 
of bloom by planting the earlier and dwarfer 
types, also the later ones, and throughout the 
summer one may then have gay breaks of 
colour, the early-flowering kinds having been 
obtained chiefly from P. suffruticosa, whilst the 
autumn-flowering kinds have originated by cross- 
ing many of the North American species, as P. 
paniculata and P. decussata. 

During recent years the early Phloxes have 
got very popular, and the’ reason is that such 
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fine varieties have been raised, that whilst one 
gets great masses of flowers on comparatively 
dwarf heads, they light up the garden with 
colour at a season of the year when one yearns for 
variety. Thepure whitekinds, backed up by dark 
green evergreen shrubs, are delightful, and if the 
situation is not too hot, will last for some time 
fresh and beautiful. One does not want 
mere variety, simply a few handsome forms 
to plant if wanted in good groups. Adonis is a 
kind that should be grown in all gardens. The 
plant is strong, not straggling, and the flowers 
very large, almost circular, but produced in 
splendid heads, whilst the colour is clear, fresh, 
rosy-salmon, white in the centre—a tender and 
refined association. This, certainly one of the 
best in its, particular shade, was raised by M. 
Lemoine. Aurore, aiso one of Lemoine’s, is of 
a salmon-rose shade, but brighter than in the 
foregoing, not, however, a garish, ‘‘staring” 
shade that one quickly gets tired of. Bennetain 
is a striking kind, bearing a sturdy head of 
brilliant crimson flowers that in a group would 
tell, yet are not too. pronounced. 

Conspicuous for dense strong habit is a variety 
named Mrs. P. Callan, which has shaded car- 
mine flowers brighter in the centre. Magnet 
is one of the best of the crimson-flowered 
varieties, and Christina Stuart is worth 
growing for its distinctly coloured flowers, 
white with purplish centre, another of 
this class being Miss Talbot, a striking kind, 
because of the decidedly coloured flowers, 
white with a rich rose-purple centre. All the 
three following are of shades of rose, and any 
may be selected, because in each case having 
bold fiowers of fine colour. John Anderson is 
brilliant rose, the flowers produced in a dense 
head ; John Keda, bearing flowers tinted with 
salmon, a clean, pleasing shade ; L. T. Fleming, 
bright, with intense carmine centre, a very fine 
variety, one of the best in the collection. Lilacs 
are not as a rule satisfactory, the colour being 
often far too dead and washy, but Lafayette is 
an exception, the shade being very soft and 
pleasing, with the centre ofa deeper tone. Lucy 
Ballet produces a very dense head and lilac- 
purple flowers, touched with white. It pleases 
us more than any of this class of colour. Alex 
Matheson is a good dark rose kind, with still 
more.intense centre. 

One of the loveliest varieties in the whole list 
is named Eugéne Danzanvilliers ; the plant is 
robust, free and compact, bearing a large, but not 
too dense head of delicate lilac-coloured flowers 
with white centre. It is not in the least degree 
weak, as so many of the paler-tinted varieties. 
Col. Pitler is a lovely flower, white, with violet 
centre—a tenderly coloured kind. Scipio, white, 
touched with rose, and such kinds as Le Destan 
and William Veitch, white, with deep crimson 
centre, the flowers produced in a compact, bold 
head ; Mr. Brook, brilliant crimson. very bright, 
the flowers borne in a good head ; Florent, deep 
purple-blue ; General Chaver, brilliant rose, and 
Sylphide, white, touched with lilac, are also 
well worth growing. 

One of the most charming of all forms of the 
herbaceous Phlox is the pure white. One gets 
true whites not touched in the slightest with 
colour, and it is these that are so valuable to 
group in bold masses on the outskirts of the 
lawn, near banks of shrubs and in similar spots. 
Avalanche is perhaps as fine as any, although 
all are good, the plant being dwarf, spreading 
and surmounted by a wealth of bloom. Mme. 
Hoste is of great beauty, the plant of dense 
growth and with pure white flowers of fine 
shape. Bayadere and Heloise are also of great 
merit, in both cases pure white. 

This may appear a large selection, but any 
or all of them may be chosen without fear of 
getting unpleasant shades of colour or tall, 
““scraggy ” kinds that give a weedy look to the 
garden. 





Sowing seed of hardy perennials. 
—Can I sow seed of hardy perennials now? I 
want to raise a supply of hardy border plants, 
useful for cut flowers for decoration. Can you 
recommend any good free-blooming plants ? 
The soil is excellent, and the garden well 
sheltered. Could I raise such in a hot-bed now 
in July ?—Essex. 

*.* You may sow seeds of a good many kinds 
of hardy perennials now, some of which will 
bloom next year. We should not advise a hot-bed 
at this season, The earth itself is a hot-bed 
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now, but unless rain falls soon you had better 
moisten the seed-bed before sowing and then 
shade by laying something over the surface of 
the bed till the seeds germinate, and by that 
time probably the weather will be more suitable 
for small plants to grow. The following plants 
may be sown now: Antirrhinums in variety, 
Columbines (such as ccerulea, glandulosa, &c.), 
Campanula in variety, Coreopsis lanceolata, 
Delphinium grandiflorum and varieties, and 
Carnations. These might be sown in a boxin a 
frame. Foxgloves (white and spotted), Sweet 
Williams, Gaillardia grandiflora and hybrids, 
Gypsophila paniculata, Lupinus polyphyllus, 
Forget-me-Nots, Iceland and Oriental Poppies, 
Hardy Primulas, Polyanthus, and Auriculas. 
Sow these in boxes in the shade. Pyrethrums, 
Rudbeckia Newmanni, and others, Scabiosa in 
variety, Pansies and Violas, Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, and Hollyhocks, 


THE ERIGERONS. 
THESE are a valuable class of border flowers, 
one of the best being that illustrated—E. or 
Stenactis speciosum. It is remarkably vigorous, 
and bears in profusion during the summer 
months full lilac-purple flowers. The plant will 
endure even a town garden, and is not difficult 
to grow. There is a form called superbum, 
which has larger flowers, otherwise they are 
similar to those of the species. E. macranthum 
also succeeds well in almost any soil, the flowers 
large, purple, and with yellow anthers—a rich 
contrast. A good kind for the rock-garden is 
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Erigeron (Stenactis) speciosum superbum. Engraved 
for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from a photograph 
sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great 
Warley, Essex. 


EK. alpinum grandiflorum, which reminds one of 
the charming alpine Aster (A. alpinum), the 
flowers rich purple, and borne in the late 
summer months. It delights in a well-drained 
soil and a warm border. A tufted kind from 
the Himalayas is E. Roylei, the flowers purple- 
blue ; and then we may also mention E. mucro- 
natum, or, as it is also called, Vittadenia triloba, 
a pretty border plant, neat in growth, and bear- 
ing a multitude of small, pinky, Daisy-like 
flowers. FE. philadelphicum is also a dainty kind. 
3ut for ordinary gardens the finest are the one 
illustrated and its splendid variety superbum. 


Fraser’s Hvening Primrose ((Hnothera 
Fraseri).—This is rather an uncommon Evening 
Primrose, and an exceedingly pretty one. For 
towns it is most useful, as it flourishes well in 
quite suburban places, and is much more effective 
when allowed to grow in its own way, than if 
bunched up together like a sheaf of corn. The 
flowers are of a bright, clear yellow, the leaves 
rather small, and the stems of a reddish tone. 
Plants will be found to thrive well in ordinary 
soil, and will flower throughout the summer. 
For the border, Ginothera Fraseri is very hand- 
some, and if grown in large patches it forms a 
mass of brilliant colour. It would look well 
underneath anything tall, such as Hollyhocks. 
I think this Ginethera would be a welcome 
addition to all who have small gardens.—F’. 

822._Hardy plants for shrubbery 
border.—The success of your’ border after 


- planting will depend more on the character of 













































































the soil and the way it 1* prepared than on the 
selection of subjects. If i. is an old border, and 


the soil pretty well overrun with the roots of 
trees or shrubs, you must not expect to obtain 


much success, as to grow hardy plants satis- 
factorily they require a good soil. It would 
require much space to give a list of all the plants 
suitable for the purpose required. The follow- 
ing is, however, a very good selection: Tor 
spring-flowering the different varieties of the 
Leopard’s Bane, and Alyssum saxatile com- 
pactum and Iberis correfolia are showy plants. 
To follow these the Flag Iris (Iris germanica), 
Herbaceous Ponies, Campanula persicifolia, 
and C, carpatica are useful. ‘Then there are the 
Rocky Mountain Columbines, and Pyrethrums, 
as well as Pinks and Carnations. Later in the 
summer and autumn the Antirrhinums, Her- 
baceous Phlox, Michaelmas Daisies, and Rud- 
beckia Newmani will make the border bright 
with flowers for some time.—J. C. C. 


821.—Pyrethrums not doing well.— 
Under the most favourable conditions of soil and 
climate Pyrethrums never flower so well the 
first year after planting as they do the second 
and subsequent years, providing always that 
the soil is good and kept fairly moist. Early in 
the autumn remove very carefully down to the 
roots all the surface soil, and then lay on a 
layer of well rotted manure and replace the earth 
on the top again. Under the circumstances 
remove the plants again in the autumn, but 
either surface dress as I suggest or give the 
roots plenty of liquid-manure in the spring.— 
JO. O, 

Peeonies and Lilies.—When should 
Pzeonies be planted to flower next year? What 
Lilies would do in a villa garden, light soil, and 
when should they be planted ?—TacsontA. 


* * Plant Peeonies in October to flower next 
year. Try the hardy Lilies first, such as candi- 
dum and the various forms of the Tiger and 
Martagon Lilies, croceum (Orange Lily), L. 
testaceum, &c. The White Lily (candidum) 
should be planted in August ; the others when 
the bulbs are ripe in autumn. Some of the 
Dijon Tea and other Roses would do well on the 
palings if the’soil is made suitable. The Honey- 
suckles, Jasmines, and Clematis would give 
variety, and among evergreen shrubs, if you 
prefer these, you might plant Escallonia 
macrantha, Cotoneaster microphylla (C. Sim- 
monsi is a very useful wall shrub), and Berberis 
stenophylla is one of the most beautiful wall 
shrubs I know. Garryaelliptica, though not so 
rapid growing, is a very ornamental plant in 
autumn, 


Best border Carnations.—Might I 
ask through GARDENING if the person who 
named twelve best border Carnations last season 
will name twelve best again ? Also if he can give 
us a nice assortment of Clove-scented Carnations 
and a few of the best Tree-Carnations ?— 


S. Lracu, 


*,* I agree with ‘8S. L.” that the lists of 
Carnations require revising every year. The 
best varieties for the border are Britannia and 
Corunna (yellow), Lady Ridley and Mrs. Hric 
Hambro (white), Braw Lass and Horace T'relaw- 
ney (rose colour), King Arthurand Hayes’ Scarlet 
(scarlet), Waterwitch (blush), The Burn (pink), 
the Hunter (apricot), Carolus Duran (pale 
buff). The above is my selection of the best in 
commerce. All but two of them have been 
raised by Mr. Martin Smith. An election 
of border Carnations was held by the 
members of the National Carnation Society 
last autumn, and the _ following were 
voted the best twelve out of thirty-seven 
varieties: Hayes’ Scarlet headed the list, 
followed by © Niphetos (white), Germania 
(yellow), Waterwitch (blush), King of Crimsons, 
Mrs. Louisa Jameson (rosy-red), Mephisto 
(crimson), Ruby (bright rose), Miss A. Campbell 
(yellow), Miss Ellen Terry (white), Mrs. R. 
Hole (apricot), and King of Scarlets. I really 
cannot venture to give a selection of Clove- 
scented Carnations; some of the above are Clove- 
scented. The best twelve Tree or Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations are: Duke of York (crim- 
son), Empress of Germany (white, red stripes), 
Mdlle. Carle (white), Mdlle. Térése Franco 
(pink), Miss Joliffe (pink), Mrs. Hemsley (crim- 
gon), Mrs. Moore (white), Mrs. Llewelyn (rose), 
Purity (white), Uriah Pike (crimson), Winter 
Cheer (scarlet), Zouave (large scarlet),—J. D. E. 
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FRUIT. 


EARLY PEARS. 


Most amateurs are familiar with this variety, 
probably as popular as any Pear, and culti- 
vated as far back as fifty years. 
Hazel, as it is more often known, was years ago 
planted in great quantities; indeed, it was the 
chief fruit in market gardens. Around the 
metropolis there are still many old gardens with 
rows of this variety, which rarely fail to fruit. 
This early Pearis in season in September, and 
is an enormous cropper. _I will point out briefly 
the value of a few early Pears, and when these 
are grown the Hessle should be included, Early 
varieties should not be grown to the exclusion 
of late varieties, but with a garden of any sizea 
few early fruits are most useful, such varieties as 
Jargonelle and the small but very early Doyenné 
d’Ete, which is one of the very first Pears ripe, 
being fit for use in Juiy. 
refreshing and good in ttavour when gathered a 


few days before it is ripe; indeed, this remark 


applies to the one illustrated, the Jargonelle, 
and most of the early kinds. They should not 
be allowed to ripen on the trees. The well- 
known Williams’ Bon Chrétien, a 
larger, melting Pear than the Hessle, 
has of late years taken the place 
formerly held by the Hessle, and 
being a larger fruit and ripe at the 
same season, is doubtless more 
profitable ; but it is not so reliable 
& cropper, fruiting freely as a 
standard, and only requiring to be 
stored a short time before using. 
The value of these early fruits is 
that they can be gathered a few at 
a time, thus prolonging the season. 
When the bulk is gathered the 
coolest storage should be given 
them. ‘he variety illustrated can- 
not be classed as first-rate, but is 
valuable, as it thrives in positions 
in which better or later kinds would 
not give any return. The fruits 
may be termed below medium size, 
and greenish-yellow when ripe, 
much spotted with russet-flesh, 
juicy, sweet, and pleasant, but in 
some soils the fruits are gritty near 
the core, and after housing require 
quick eating. In such seasons as 
this the fruit ripens the second 
week in September or earlier, and 
to get a succession the finest fruits 
may be gathered ten days in advance 
of the main crop. 

The tree is a pendulous grower, 
and even when grown for shade or 
ornament is well worth space in a 
small garden, as at any season it is 
a pretty object when in bloom, being 








The Hessle, or | 


It is small, but it is | 
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_ which they were planted, they had been allowed 
| to extend themselves freely over the border to 
_ the gravel walk, judicious thinning out of the 
| shoots being practised annually. These lower 
branches appeared to have rooted here and there 
into the soil of the border, and so to have, as it 
were, formed fresh trees, which by being 
detached from the parent could have easily 
been transplanted. The large, dark-coloured 
fruits hung in great numbers, and were of the 
| finest quality. 
| Ihave been told that Figs growing near to the 
| sea-coast are seldom affected by frost, and the 
| condition of the trees at Sherringham seemed to 
| prove the truth of the assertion, as owing to 
their rambling character they could not well be 
| protected during the winter. Doubtless the 
best results from Figs grown under glass are 
obtainable when the trees occupy a house to 
| themselves, although useful gatherings may be 
/secured from trees planted at the backs of 
vineries and Peach houses. In such cases the 
| Vines or Peach-trees must not be allowed to 
extend beyond the back pathway of the house, 
| 80 as to admit a sufficiency of light and sun to 
| the wall. The best crops of Brown Turkey I 





/have ever met with were from a grand old 





as fine as our best flowering trees or 
shrubs. Most of these very early 
Pears are grown as standards ; but 
I have seen them made good use of 
in other ways. Of course, walls are 


out of the question, as much later fruit can be | 


given wall culture. If used as hedges, 
a few supports to keep them upright, they 
answer admirably to divide the kitchen from 
the flower garden, and are much valued by the 
younger members of the family on account of 
their early crops, They may 


with only 


of walks, and when grown in this way give 
much finer fruit of better quality. G. W. 
= ee ee 
GROWING FIGS. 
FiG-cULTURE under 


twenty years made rapid strides, and is now 
very general. I can remember the time when 


Fig-houses were the exception, although in the | 


more favoured counties grand trees of Brown 
Turkey and Brunswick were to be found in 


almost all gardens of any note and yielding fruit | 


in quantity. In Exeter, 
in Kast Anglia generally, 
trees still remain, and in fair seasons are still 
profitable. By far the finest fruit of Brunswick 
I ever saw was on trees growing in the garden 
at Sherringham Hall, on the Cromer coast, in 
Norfolk. The trees were very old, but healthy 
in the extreme, and instead of having been 
nailed or tied in 


Kent, and Sussex, and 
some of these old Fig- 


The Hessle Pear. 


also be grown as | 
espaliers, or horizontally trained along the sides | 


glass has during the last. 


formally to the walls against 


From a 
Clifton Hill, Garstang, Lancs, 


Specimen planted at one end of a late lean-to 
| Peach house having a fairly-light roof. The 
growth completely covered the back wall from 
| one end to the other, and in order to prevent its 
roots from impoverishing the roots of the Peach- 
trees occupying the front trellis, a trench was 
cut every third year at some 4 feet from the 


roots beyond that point severed. 


The young 
| wood was freely thinned out, but 


not tied in 


In 





ripen piecemeal. 


guard against isa gross growth. If this once 
_ gets the upper hand, the severe measures need- 
ful to check it often permanently cripple the 


confined space for the roots to work in, this 
| being increased somewhat as time goes on and 
the trees become established. A good plan is 
to build small brick pits, and although the 
bottoms of these must of necessity admit of the 
escape of all superfluous matter, the side walls 
should be cemented, as if common mortar is 
used, the roots will often push clean through it 
and quickly ramble off into the surrounding 
border. After the trees have been planted a 
few years and appear to need more nourishment, 
the sides of the pit above referred to can be 








photograph sent by Mrs, Brockhotes, 


bole of the tree in a half-circular form and all | 


ape aes : | 
uring the summer, this inducing the crop to | me any reason why a Cherry-tree in my garden 


PLANTING young Fig-trees the chief thing to | forms (much less than the blossom promises) » 


tree. What is required at the outset is a very | 





easily knocked asunder and the roots liberated. 
A most profitable way of growing Figs under 
glass is to plant in tubs. A stout Oak, or, 
better still, slate tub, 4 feet in length, by 2 feet 
wide, and of a corresponding depth, the same 
being well drained, will nourish a tree for many 
years, provided always annual top-dressings and 
stimulants are given. If such tubs are placed 
on stout supports at one end of ordinary plant- 
houses and the growth trained up the roof 
immediately over the end pathway, the general 
occupants will not be robbed in the slightest 
degree of light or sunshine, and a profitable 
crop of Figs may annually be gathered. Pot 
Figs are fast finding favour, and no wonder, 
when we consider that they are so readily 
removed from one house to another, and when 
at rest can be stored away in any odd light 
corner free from frost. 

If started not earlier than Januar » bottom- 
heat is not essential for pot Figs, and ie affixing 
artificial rims to the pots and annually supply- 
ing rich surface-dressings, the need for potting 
is reduced to a minimum, When Figs are 
repotted I find it best not to force them early 
the next season, or the first crop of fruit is 
liable to fail. Although Figs will stand and 

actually benefit from a tropical heat 
combined with abundance of atmos- 
pheric moisture when once the 
flowering stage has been passed, yet 
up to then a moderate, though pro- 
gressive temperature must be adhered 
10, or most of the fruit will fall. No 
indoor fruit resents a stuffy atmos- 
phere more than the Fig, this also 
inducing wholesale casting of the 
fruit. Good holding loam, bone- 
meal, and mortar refuse, form a good 
compost for Figs generally. In re- 
gard to varieties, none is perhaps so 
profitable or reliable as the Brown 
Turkey ; certainly no other is so 
suitable for forcing, although the 
comparatively new Saint John is 
used by many for early work. For 
flavour I consider Negro Largo bears 
the palm, but I have never been able 
to force this variety. White Mar- 
veilles is a good Fig, cropping in a 
young state, and on stronger wood - 
than most sorts ; for cool-houses and ° 
back walls it is first-class. Bourjas-_ 
sotte Grise is a finely-flavoured Fig, © 
but so far as my knowledge goes it is 
rather a poor bearer. Where room is 
avandant, Castle Kennedy and’ the 
Black and White Ischia may well be © 
be planted; the former, however, 
although a fine Fig, is shy-bearing, ° 
unless much restricted at the roots, 
For outdoor cultivation the Bruns- 
wick is still unsurpassed. J. 


Black Currant Lee’s Pro. 
lific.—This is far superior to many 
of the small’ old black forms with 
poor bunches and of inferior flavour. 
I do not know when this variety 
was sent out, but with me it is so superior to 
some of the local kinds that those who see it 
growing at once note it as one of the most 
prolific and well-flavoured of this class of fruit. 
The berries are large and sweet, the bunches 


| fine, even, and produced in great profusion. It 


does grandly every season, and with favourable 
weather produces extra-sized fruits of rich 
flavour,—G. 


Cherry fruit falling off.—Can you tell 
blossoms freely every year, and when the fruit 


much of it falls, off, and the tree produces an 
immense quantity of leaves and branches? This 
has been the case for many years. I have never 
had a really good crop; but when the tree 
was quite young a portion of its fruit ripened 
and was most excellent—fine and luscious. J 
am not sure whether it is a May Duke or a 
White Heart. I had the two—one lived, the 
other died. It is on an extremely: good, cool 
wall where Peaches ripen well. —W. Venn. 


*,* Your Cherry-tree is too vigorous, and 
owing to the roots being so strong fails to fruit 
freely, the wood taking away the support which 
should go to the fruit. Asit fruited ina young 
state, it shows that. it is not a bad kind, and 








- crop, but by planting weak runners 
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you must take means to prevent it growing so 
vigorously. You can do little now, except cut 
out useless wood, and get the shoots near the 
wall well ripened—that is, freely thin out weak 
shoots. Cut back forerights—i.c., those pro- 
duced in front of branches which will not lay in 
neatly to wall—to four or five eyes or buds. 
These will then make spurs, or fruiting wood. 
Karly as possible next October, before the leaves 
fall or even turn yellow, take out a trench at 
3 feet from the wall in front of the tree, and go 
down 2 feet or 3 feet. Well tunnel under the 
tree, cutting away strong, downward roots. 
Make clean cuts, and fill in with such materials 
added to soil as burnt refuse, mortar-rubble, and 
wood-ashes (not manures). Cover the surface 
when done with short litter, and water if at all 
dry. Your tree will not make a leafy growth 
afterwards, but fruit; and should the season 
next year be dry, mulch the surface in May, and 
water if necessary. 


Beds of Strawberries thick.—I have 
two beds of Strawberries, but they are so thick 
that the air cannot get in about them. 
Iam going to transplant them. Would 
you be kind enough to let me know 
the best method for planting them, 
and the distance between each plant, 
and when should they be transplanted ? 
—J. Y. 

*,” You must not get young stock 
from your plants. Far better purchase 
clean, healthy stock, and burn the old 
ones. The way to get: good results is 
to layer strong runners, which you do 
not possess on such plants, to plant 
early next month in deeply-dug or 
well-trenched land, heavil manured, 
plant firmly in well-trodden ground, 
and in rows at 24 feet apart in the 
row, with half the distance between 
the plants. You will get strong 
crowns by next spring, and a good 


you lose a season. 

Melons failing (G. Brown).— 
It is not uncommon for a person to 
succeed with a crop in one place, and 
fail in another where soil and all the 
other cultural conditions are different. 
The probable cause of failure is that 
the soil is too light and rich, causing 
growth of too gross a tendency to set 
the fruit well. Then again Melons 
ought not to require shading if well 
ventilated ; but it is probable that 
your Melons being in a very warm 
corner, and the season very sunny, 
that without a little shading you 
might have had .red spider on the 
leaves. The only suggestion we can 
give at all likely.vo be useful without 
further information would be to get 
the loam as heavy as possible, and if 
from an old pasture do not mix manure 
with it, as you can give stimulants 
after the fruits are set, and when the 
Melons are finally earthed up press 
the soil down and make firm, so that 
a strong growth may be built up. 













































































Chrysanthemums for cut- 
ting.—Will you kindly inform me 
what Chrysanthemums are best for cut 
hlooms, and stating colour also?—AN ANxrous 
Youne BEGINNER, 

"." Presuming that large blooms are in- 
tended, the following twenty-four varieties 


will be found a good selection, containing as | 


they do diversity of colour and form. As the 
Japanese section is now much more popular 
with the general public than the incurved varie- 


ties, I have named but nine in this section. As | 


a further guide to a ‘‘ Young Beginner,” I have 


growth, say nothing beyond 6 feet, when the 
plants are cultivated on what is known as the 
natural system—viz., allowing the plants to 
grow from the cutting stage until they 
make their first natural break, when the shoots 
are reduced to three in number, with the 
view of each one producing a single bloom. 
Japanese : Avalanche, white ; “scala ERE 
crimson and gold; Sunflower, golden-yellow ; 
Niveus, snow-white ; Charles Davis, rich rosy- 
bronze; Viviand Morel, rosy-mauve; G. U, 
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Schwabe, bright carmine-rose, golden centre ; | 


Col. W. B. Smith, old-guld-yellow, with a tinge 
of terra-cotta in it; Viscountess Hambledon, 
delicate silvery-blush-pink ; W. H. Lincoln, 
bright yellow ; Miss Dorothea Shea, rich terra- 
cotta, reverse buff ; Mdlle. Thérése Rey, ivory- 
white ; Louise, soft peach-pink ; Richard Dean, 
rich crimson;  Interocean, pearly - white, 
suffused with pink. Incurved: Empress of 
India, white ; Lord Alcester, primrose-yellow ; 


| Golden Empress, pale yellow ; Hero of Stoke 


Newington, rosy-pink; Queen of England, 
blush ; Princess of Wales, blush, tinted rose ; 
Mrs. 8. Coleman, lower part golden-bronze, 
shaded rose, upper portion bright yellow ; 
Mrs. Norman Davis, orange-yellow; and 
Princess Teck.—E. MontyNnevx. 





NOTES ON IRISES (FLAGS). 


THERE is no more charming family than the Iris, 
and the following are amongst the more beauti- 


' ful kinds : 























































































































Dumboyne. 














Part of a group of the Siberian Iris (I. sibirica) at The Grove, 


‘THESIBERIAN JRIs (I. sibirica) (see cut) is a well 


| known species, and happily one of the common- 


est, as it is grown in most gardens worthy of 
the name. This is not surprising, as its extreme 
elegance, abundant Grass-like leafage, and tall 
spikes with two, and sometimes three clustered 
flowers entitle it to a widespread recognition. 
It is well distributed over Southern and Central 
Kurope, and also has a home in Asia. I find it 


| requires a fair amount of sun, and not too dry 
chosen sorts only that are of fairly dwarf | 


a soil, but it is by no means fastidious. It grows 
splendidly in a moist ditch, or by a streamside. 
The variety lactea is of rather more robust 
growth than the type, the leafage stronger and 
the stems taller, but the flowers are about the 
same size, differing in the colour, this being of a 
decided milky-white. Minor is of dwarfer 
growth and has blue flowers, with the falls, 
however, reticulated with white. Another form 
is acuta, so named, I presume, from its more 
acute foliage than is characteristic of the parent. 
It is also much dwarfer, growing about 14 feet 





Engraved for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from a photo- 
graph sent by Miss M. Gaisford, Offington, Sussex. 
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in height, the flowers being blue, with white 
pencilling. 

IRIS ORIENTALIS, is a flower all should grow 
who admire the Iris. It is of the richest blue 
possible, a lovely shade ; the standards upright. 
of the same depth as the lip, with the blade of 
a paler tint. The base of the lipis a dull guinea- 
gold colour, spotted with red, around this a 
white suffusion. It rises to about the same 
height as I. sibirica, has its strong character, 
and is a variety of this, but it is far bolder and 
finer. Its chief home is Japan and Eastern 
Siberia. I consider this one of the most beauti- 
ful Irises of its season, eclipsing even the grassy 
sibirica, 

I. OCHROLEUCA is so beautiful that mere 
words give but a faint idea of its lovely flowers. 
These are of large size, fully 5 inches across, 
and of a clear ivory white in both standards and 
falls, the latter enriched with a brilliant blotch 
that intensifies the ivory whiteness. Its robust 
sword-like foliage and sturdy stem that rises 
about 3 feet high give it a distinct and imposing 
character. 

I. RUTHENICA is a Russian species of 
charming beauty. Its flowers, clus- 
tered amongst the grassy tufts of 
foliage which is 1 foot or more in 
height, remind one of those of I. re- 
ticulata. It blooms for a lengthened 
period, and is an Iris that well deserves 
careful culture. Loamy soil and a 
position fairly well exposed to the sun 
suit it. 

THE GLADWIN (I, fcetidissima) is 
the species that is common in the 
South of England, where it may be 
found on banks and among shrubs. 
It is of bold growth, and the flowers 
are of a pale, whitish-yellow, with a 
little dull pencilling. The leaves are 
narrower than they are in the case of 
those of the Yellow or Water Flag, 
and when the plant is bruised it gives 
off a very disagreeable odour ; hence 
the specific name and the English one 
of ‘Stinking Gladwin.” It is thought 
much of for its brilliantly coloured 
scarlet or orange-red berries, used in 
decorations, 

THE YELLOW FLAG (I, pseudacorus) 
needs, of course, no description, as it 
is abundant in moist meadows, and 
by the side of streams and marshes in 
England. It is strange that in the 
garden this wild flower is not more 
often grown; it is as handsome a 
plant for fringing a lake or pond as 
one could imagine, yet seldom thought 
of. The variegated variety has its 
sword - shaped leaves covered with 
white, yellow, and green, and is ex- 
tremely ornamental. 


J. (XIPHION) JUNCEA, the Rush- 
Jeaved Flag, is something like the 
Spanish Iris californica ; it is of the 
most brilliant yellow, with Rush-like 
leaves, and does not grow very tall. 
Such a species as this, from the warm 
African shores, should become more 
common ; its striking beauty entitles 
it to consideration. 

I, Kamprexi (Kempfer’s Iris) is a 
fine kind. ‘There are many varieties, 
the great thing being to get the finer 
self colours, as rich plum, purple, rose, or other 
decided shades, not the mottled blooms. The 
plant loves the waterside; it revels in moisture, 
and is best seen by a pond or lakeside. We 
are now in the height of its flowering season. 


1 
. 


A pretty flower-bed we saw recently 
was worth a distinct note. It was composed of 
three simple things, the groundwork being 
made up of dark crimson Begonia semperflorens 
(Vernon’s variety), which is one of the finest 
of this fast increasing and popular race. The 
flowers are deep crimson and the leaves intense 
green, shaded with a bronzy-purple tone, the 
plants being covered with bloom as the summer 
gives way to autumn. As a relief to this 
bright ground, Acacia lophantha was used, 
not too freely, and white Tufted Pansy com- 
posed theedging. A simpler, prettier, or more 
effective arrangement it would be difficult to 
make. 
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SUNFLOWERS. 
ALTHOUGH the rage for Sunflowers has subsided, 
I consider them none the less valuable to the 
gardener, and the popularity they attained at 
one time has done much to make them known 
in districts where they were comparative rari- 
ties, It has also resulted in leaving us with a 
few more or less distinct varieties. The Sun- 
flower may be regarded as a hardy plant for the 
million, and there may yet be a large field left 
open, and many local varieties that have not 
yet found their way into commerce. Old 
English gardens are being ransacked, and many 
rare old flowers which were favourites with our 
grandfathers are being unearthed and distri- 
buted all over the country, Among these not 
the least beautiful are a few Sunflowers, which 
have proved of great service in the garden. 
Almost every year some new sort is brought for- 
ward, sometimes found somewhere, and at other 
times the result of cross-fertilisation. Sun- 
flowers may be cultivated with the greatest 
ease. They are gross feeders, and the stronger | 
or richer the soil the better the result 
when they make the waning summer 
brilliant with their golden - yellow 
flowers. It is true that not a few of 
this genus are coarse and weedy, to- 
tally unfitted for the flower garden, 
but a good many, some of which are 
not yet in general cultivation, could 
be utilised with striking effect in the 
best kept flower garden, and for 
mixed borders, &c., they are simply 
invaluable. The tall sorts, such as 
H. letiflorus, the more robust forms 
of H. rigidus, H. decapetalus, H. 
orgyalis, H. divaricatus, &c., make 
telling groups in the back rows of 
mixed borders, or, better still, 
grouped separately and allowed to 
expand their blooms, without their 
graceful stems being made stiff and 
unsightly with stakes and tying. A 
plan I have seen adopted for the 
taller-growing Asters is also applic- 
able to the Sunflowers, and that is 
making beds or openings in the 
centres of Rhododendron and other 
clumps in which the Sunflowers are 
planted. In this way they require no 
staking and no more attention than 
that of clearing up in spring and 
keeping the shrubs from encroaching 
too much on them. This will be 
found an excellent plan, not only for 
saving space, a consideration in small 
gardens, but it also prolongs the sea- 
son of flowering, making our shrub- 
beries gay in autumn as well as 
spring, with no hurt to either of the 
plantsemployed. For sucha position 
in a dwarf shrubbery, 





H. ORGYALIS, which is grown as 
much for the grace and elegance of its 
stems and foliage as for its small, 
though rich, golden-yellow flowers, is 
an extremely effective species. In ordi- 
narily warm seasons it flowers with 
the profusion of its race, and when 
doing well is one of the most elegant 
plantsin the large order of Composites. 

H. L&TIFLORUS is also a very fine species, re- 
sembling the taller forms of H. rigidus so much 
that many have considered it a mere variety. 
The ray-florets are of a rich dark yellow, and 
the disc yellowish, not black, as in H. rigidus. 

H. RIGIDUS is a very showy species, and a 
most useful garden plant, variable in habit, | 
height, and in the size and tint of its flowers, 
and also in its time of flowering. It is an 
excellent border plant, of medium heignt, and 
flowers in early August. The tall forms are | 
also useful, and succeed in almost any kind of | 
loose soil. 

H. MULTIFLORUS is one of the best all-round 
Sunflowers in cultivation. It is an extremely 
accommodating plant, and may be grown dwarf 
or tall, according to the nature of the soil, 
without in any way interfering with the abund- 
ance of its flowers, If not the most beautiful, 
it is certainly the most generally grown of all 
the Helianthuses. There are several varieties | 
in gardens, one knownas H. multiflorus, another | 
as major or maximus, with larger flowers, the 
old double, besides a very fine double form un- 
earthed in an old garden in Ireland, and sent 

















individual taste. 


H. DECAPETALUS, which flowers towards the 
end of August, grows from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
height, producing abundance of pale sulphur- 
yellow flowers. H. divaricatus, a small-flowered 


species, is much inferior as a garden plant. 


H. ANGUSTIFOLIUS is only seen at its best in 
very hot summers; the average season is too 
cold for this species, and the flowers often get 
destroyed by the early autumn frosts. It is, 
however, an elegant species, with abundance of 


Willow-shaped leaves and yellow flowers. 


H. MoLLIs is rather a rare species, but pretty, 
and well worth growing. It grows about 3 feet 
in height, with opposite, somewhat perfoliate 
leaves, woolly, soft to the touch, and with entire 
margins; flowers 14 inches to 2 inches in 
diameter, rich yellow, very distinct and hand- 


some when well grown. 


H. oOccIDENTALIS is another somewhat rare 


The Silvery-leaved Sunflower (Helianthus argophyllus). 


species, with orange-yellow flowers, and of fine 
compact habit. 

THE ANNUAL SUNFLOWERS scarcely need men- 
tioning, but we may draw attention to the kind 


| illustrated, the Silvery Sunfiower (Helianthus 


argophyllus), which is less remarkable for the 
dimensions of its flower-heads than the common 
Sunflower and its varieties. It usually grows 
from 4 feet to 5 feet high, and branches to the 
very base, the branches themselves being much 
ramified—an arrangement which ensures an 
abundance of flower-heads. These are about 
3 inches across, the ray-florets being of a bright 
yellow colour, and the disc of a blackish-purple. 
The whole is densely clothed with a soft-grey 
pubescence, which gives it a silvery aspect, to 
which its specific name alludes. This species 
and the pretty H. cucumerifolius are especially 
useful for small gardens. 


American Bellbind —I hope “J. F.” 
has no neighbours, or, better still, lives in an 
island by himself. He can, of course, choke his 
own land with ‘* Bindweed ” if he likes. I fol- 
lowed and extracted a root 17 feet long not long 


OSTRATED. 


out as Soleil d’Or. It is certainly distinct from 
the old double, but to say it is an improvement 
is another matter, which will be judged by 
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ago, and the nasty stuff has got into the 
crevices of the walls of my terrace. Perhaps 
‘J, I.” would kindly tell how to keep Ameri- 
can Bellbind under control, and what he calls 
proper control? Here it would be half over 
the county, I should think, in a couple of 
years.—W. PHELPS. 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING, 


FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


THOsE who arrange Carnations will not, of course, 
adopt the senseless practice of the old school of 
florists, and place each one into a paper collar ; 
to do so would be ridiculous to a degree, but no 
more so than it is when exhibiting them if 
viewed in the right light, for if flowers have to 
depend upon such an artificiality, to say nothing 
of the pulling out of some petals and the smooth- 
ing down of others, the sooner they are dispensed 
with the better from an artistic point of view. 
Nothing is better for arranging with Carnation 
flowers than the shoots (or grass) of the plants 
themselves. Some of the more advanced florists 
do this nowadays, and their exhibits gain in 
effect thereby. My plan is to grow a good few 
seedlings every year, and those which prove to 
be single (some of these are very beautiful) are 
cut for this purpose, both the shoots and buds 
being used in arrangements. In cutting Carna- 
tions some tact and decision are needed to do 
what is best. Sometimes it is better to let the 
first or crown flower be missed; it may be 
one with a burst calyx, whereas the succeed- 
ing ones will not have this failing, or it 
may have a very short stem, whereas by 
picking it out when faded those that succeed 
it may possibly expand, two or three at once. 
In arranging Carnations it is a common prac- 
tice to place too many together. These are 
flowers that cannot under any possibility be 
crowded together if a really good effect is to be 
had. Again, short stems are inconvenient for 
arranging in a free and easy fashion. The remedy 
in each case amounts to this : cut a less quantity 
but take them with longer stems ; thus what is 
lost in one way is compensated for in another. 
The best vases for Carnations are small or 
medium-sized ones, none with a wide top being 
recommended. Erect specimen glasses are as 
good as can be chosen, and never entertain the 
idea of having more than two decided and 
distinct colours in the same vase. Two or more 
shades of yellow, pink, or other colours can 
each be used with good effect by themselves. In’ 
the culture of seedlings there is always the 
chance of a prolonged season ; odd spikes often 
continue to yield a supply useful for cutting. 
Sweet Pras, &c.—At this season these 
delightfully fragrant garden flowers are at their 
best. In no instance probably has more advance 
been made of late years than in Sweet Peas as 
regards the varied shades of colours. For 
my own part, I decidedly prefer those with 
soft tints and shades in preference to the 
more showy kinds. These in any case lend 
themselves so conveniently and appropriately 
to purposes of decoration as to be greatly 
in request. They last well when cut, provided 
that they are taken as soon as the first flower 
is expanded ; the buds will expand afterwards 
when fairly well advanced at the time of cutting. 
No flowers bear or pay for cutting freely 
more than Sweet Peas, for the more the 
flowers are cut the better and more continuous 
will be the crop of bloom. When flowers alone 
are the primary consideration and not seed- 
saving, all of the seed-pods should be pulled off 
directly the flowers fade and before the swelling 
of the seeds has had time to weaken or exhaust 
the bine. If this be done, twice the amount of 
flowers will be had, provided cultural details are 
properly carried out as regards soil and watering, 
with mulching also, to guard against drought. 
I am greatly impressed with the superior quality 
of flower, its size, purity of colour, and length 
of foot-stalk being all in favour of the new 
American variety Emily Henderson ; as a white 
it is the best I have yet grown. Countess of 
Radnor is a decided acquisition, the shades of 
mauve being so soft’ and pleasing ; Primrose is 
another good form: withcreamy-coloured flowers ; 
Princess Beatrice, although an older kind, is not - 
surpassed in its soft tint of pink ; Mrs. Glad-- 
stone, with blush-pink pervading its flowers, is 
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another select colour. Those who have not as 
yet grown these will do well to take note of 
them, also of newer and varied kinds whilst 
they are in season. Seeing the actual flowers is 
far better than any descriptive notes thereon, 
and these may be seen in nearly every show of 
the least importance about the country. Dahlias 
will now be coming into use. Of these I only 
grow Pompons and Cactus varieties, the decora- 
tive varieties being included under the latter 
head. Ido not care in the least what becomes 
of the show and fancy kinds; personally, I 
would not take pains to find room for any of 
them. They are too prim and formal for 
decorations, being also very weighty. The 
Pompons are far better for cutting, but these 
do not equal in any degree the Cactus forms. 
Use will no doubt be found for these as fast as 
they expand for the next few weeks, G. 





ORCHIDS. 


LYCASTE SKINNERI. 


Lycaste SKINNERI is unquestionably one of the 
most beautiful of the Orchid family, for not 
only are the blooms large 
and brilliant in colour, but 
they last for a considerable 
time in full beauty, even 
when cut and placed in 
water. Another great advan- 
tage which adds considerably 
to its value is that it may be 
growp in a cool-house, and 
when in bloom may be taken 
into the drawing-room, or 
any other place for house 
decoration, without fear of 
injury to the plant. This 
species is a native of Guate- 
mala, and was first discovered 
by Mr. G. U. Skinner, who 
brought great quantities to 
England in 1841, and after 
whom it was named by Dr. 
Lindley. Since that time, 
however, on account of its 
great beauty and usefulness, 
15 has often been imported in 
immense numbers, and at present is to be found 
in almost every collection in this country. It 
can truly be termed an amateur’s Orchid, as it 
is one of the easiest in this large family to cul- 
tivate, and when well potted and placed in a 
temperature that does not fall on an average 
below 50 degs. Fahr., it can scarcely fail to do 
well. 

it is an epiphytal plant, producing mem- 
branaceous plaited leaves, each from 15 inches 
to 20 inches in length and of dark green colour ; 
the flower-spikes proceed from the base of the 
bulbs after the growths are completed, and 
which are usually about half the length of the 
Jeaves, each bearing a solitary bloom. The 
flowers, the largest and most beautiful in the 
genus, and individually measuring from 5 inches 
to 7 inches across the lateral sepals, are pro- 
duced during the late autumn and winter 
months. The flowers are large, spreading, and 
white, more or less flushed with rose ; the lip 
is distinctly three-lobed, side lobes erect; the 
front lobe roundish in outline, deflexed and wavy 
at the margin, rosy red or carmine, and in some 
instances blotched in various ways with white. 
From the enormous quantities that exist in its 
native habitat, Guatemala and Honduras, it is 
voly natural to suppose that the flowers must 
vary considerably in colour, and this has been 
proved by the numerous plants which have from 
time to time appeared, and have been considered 
quite distinct enough to bear varietal names. 
Amongst the finest varieties of this species must 
be mentioned the beautiful pure white form, 
which still appears to be rare in cultivation. It 
is an exceedingly chaste plant, and forms a 
most pleasing contrast when grown with some | 
of the darker forms ; the sepals and petals are 
of good substance and of the purest white, as is 
the whole flower, with a pale yellow tinge on the 
crest of the lip. 


Some of the most distinct kinds that have 
appeared are L. Skinneri amabilis, a fine dark 
form with large flowers; L. Skinneri armeniaca, 
very distinct, the blooms being suffused with 
apricot-yellow. L. Skinneri delicatissima, as 





variety. L. Skinneri Regine is another beauti- 


ful form with rich flowers. 












may be supposed by the name, is a eoft-coloured 
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A cool-house Orchid (Lycaste Skinneri). 


the leaves, and if not soon checked will cause 
them to turn yellow and have a sickly appear- 
ance. This splendid plant when well grown 
makes an admirable specimen for exhibition, as 
several of its fine large and showy blooms may 
be produced from each bulb. This, with its other 
numerous good qualities, must recommend it to 
all lovers of Orchids. 


TREATMENT OF CATTLEYA CITRINA 
AND MILTONIA SPECTABILIS MOREL- 
IANA. 


Woutp you kindly inform me as to the treat- 
ment of the Cattleya citrina and Miltonia spec- 
tabilis Moreliana Orchids, both of which, I 
understand, are of the cool-house class? [ 
should like to cultivate some plants, and any 
information will be acceptable.—W. H. D. 

*,* Cattleya citrina, it mast be confessed, is 
rather a difficult Orchid for an amateur to keep 
in health, and yet it thrives in some places 
where apparently but little trouble is taken in 
its culture. It is certainly a cool-house species, 
but a deal of mischief is frequently done by 
keeping it too cool during the winter months. 


Some of the best specimens we have ever seen! 























The cultivation of Lycastes is by no means 
difficult, provided they are placed in a shady 
position and kept cool and moist, for although 
they enjoy plenty of air and light, they must 
be sheltered from full exposure to the sun’s 
rays. As is the case with all Orchids, the pots 
should be well drained, and with these plants this 
must be especially seen to, as they enjoy an 
abundant supply of water, especially during the 
season of active growth, and a frequent sprink- 
ling with the syringe at this period will also be 
of advantage. After the growths are completed 
water should at no time be entirely withheld, 
although much less will then suffice. These 
plants thrive best when grown in pots, and 
should be potted in a compost consisting of good 
rough peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, with the 
addition of a few nodules of charcoal ; a little 
silver-sand may also be used with advantage, 
and the plants should be raised on a mound 
slightly above the rim of the pot. Red-spider 
and thrips will sometimes prove troublesome 
should the atmosphere be kept in too dry a con- 
dition, These insects attack the undersides of 
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were grown upon cork blocks, and these sus- 
pended at a corresponding angle to that of the 
roof of the house. The plant must be wired 
firmly on the under-side of the block, as it 
persists in its habit of growing with its head 
downwards, any attempt made to grow it erect 
being probably attended by failure. A little 
Sphagnum Moss must be placed around the 
base of the plants when wiring them on, and 
this added to as the plants increase in size. C. 
citrina is a restless species, and on this account 
must never be dried, although by partly with- 
holding water just before the flower-scapes 
appear in spring a slight cessation of growth is 
sometimes caused, this being of great advantage 
to the plants. It is impossible to keep this 
Orchid too cool during the late spring and 
summer months, but as it is usually in growth 
in the winter the temperature ought never to go 
much below 50 degs., excepting on very cold 
nights, when a few degrees less heat will not be 
so harmful as a very dry atmosphere, caused by 
pressing on the fire-heat unduly. The syringe 
must be carefully used with this Orchid, a little 
overhead watering doing no harm on fine days ; 
but it is easily overdone in this respect. C. 
citrina is a Mexican Orchid, introduced to this 
country about 1838. 

MILTONIA SPECTABILIS MORELIANA is a very 
handsome Orchid, but requires more heat than 
the last-named—in fact, we have been most suc- 
cessful with it in a full Cattleya temperature. 
If you have only a cool-house give it the 
warmest place you can, and place it as close to 
the glass as possible. The plants should be 
grown in very shallow baskets or on rafts; if 
the former, fill up to nearly the top with large 
pieces of charcoal and crocks, allowing about 1 
inch of compost, this consisting of equal parts 
good peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
with a few lumps of charcoal the size of a Hazel 
Nut. You do not say whether your plants are 
newly imported or established, but if the former, 
they had better be allowed to commence root- 
ing before giving any compost, as the base of the 
pseudo-bulbs are apt to decay from super-abun- 
dant moisture, Well-established plants when 
growing freely must never be quite dry, if the 
compost is really suitable—viz., a free, open 
mixture that the water passes through with a 
rush, they requiring it almost daily. In the 
winter the compost must be kept just moist 
enough to prevent the Sphagnum dying, but 
always allowing them to get well on the dry side 
before watering. It is a beautiful Orchid, 
worthy of all care, flowering also at a time when 
really good kinds are scarce—viz., in September 
and onwards to November, the blossoms lasting 
in perfect condition at least five weeks. It is a 
native of Rio and Brazil, introduced in the first 
place from the Organ Mountains in 1847. 





STRIKING PENTSTEMON CUTTINGS. 


BELL-GLASSES, which were so much in request 
twenty-five years ago, appear to have gone out 
of fashion, and I am going to try a low wooden 
frame witha sloping glass top to ascertain if 
such a protection will do as well. The advan- 
tage of the bell-glass is that it forms an air-tight 
covering, and which, though it remains undis- 
turbed for five months at least, never seems to 
injure the cuttings or make any damp off. 
Pentstemons on this red land survive mild 
winters, but I know of only one variety that has 
been able to remain unprotected during the 
last three winters. It was sent me about ten 
years ago under the name of Mrs. Smith. It is 
a fairly good scarlet with a pure white throat. 
In habit of growth and general appearance it is 
very like Mme. Patey, but the red is not so 
intensely deep and brilliant. 

For the last three years I have obtained good 
plants even of the most tender varieties of the 
Pentstemon by taking off the shoots that remain 
in the first and second weeks in October. Of 
those taken last year from Mme. Patey, a rather 
tender sort, not one failed, and the strongest of 
these are now coming into bloom in the borders. 
The place where they have to remain during 
the winter is a very sheltered spot, and they 
are protected under bell-glasses, which are 
never lifted till the middle of April, and then 
only for an hour or two when the weather is 
mild. By the end of May, sooner or later, 
according to the state of the season, the bell- 
glasses can be removed ; but it is of importance 
that the cuttings should not be disturbed until 
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their points indicate growth. They should then 
be carefully lifted, and the plants that are rooted 
transferred to the borders where they are to 
remain, and if there are any not yet rooted, they 


bell-glass put over them for a few days to 
stimulate their growth. 
vation, if carried out in the way recommended, 


will be found to answer quite as well as striking | 


the laterals taken during the summer months, 


which I believe is the usual method of perpetu- | 


ating this valuable mixed border plant. I have 
found a 9-inch bell-glass sutticient to cover seven 
cuttings. B. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


— 


THE WHITE JEW’S MALLOW (RHODO.- 
TYPUS KERRIOIDES). 

AmonG the lesser-known shrubs the White 

Jew’s Mallow, or Rhodotypus kerrioides, is 

conspicuous, and is pretty either upon a wall or 

as a bush. 

Kerria and similar foliage, but the flowers are 


large and white, like single Roses, whilst they 
are produced in May. 


grown as a bush in the open, away 
from support, it is a dense, grace- 
ful shrub about 6 feet in height. 
It lasts a considerable time in 
flower, and is far too uncommon in 
gardens. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 


Durine the months of May and 
June we have a great wealth of 
bloom among our hardy shrubs, 
then by July they are much less 
numerous, while by thetime August 
reaches us and the summer is on 
the wane the shrubs in flower are 
very limited. Most conspicuous 
just now in many places is the 
SPANISH Broom (Spartium jun- 
ceum), whose large golden _blos- 
soms are borne in great profusion, 
while its value in this respect is 
still further enhanced by the fact 
that it will maintain a succession 
of bloom for a long time, as some 
specimens under my observation 
have been in flower nearly through- 
out July, and are now (the second 
week in August) in full bloom, 
while they bid fair to continue for 
some time. Like many other 
Leguminosx, the deep descending 
roots of this Broom enable it to 
resist drought better than many 
shrubs, so that it will form an 
object of great beauty under con- 
ditions such as the hardy Hibiscuses 
(another August flowering class) 
would scarcely exist. Of other yellow-flowered 
leguminous plants, Cytisus capitatus is now in 
bloom, and continues for some time. It forms a 
compact bush about a yard high, clothed with 
trifoliate leaves, which, in common with the 
stems and unopened flower-buds, are so thickly 
covered with whitish hairs as to give the entire 
plant quite a hoary appearance, The flowers, 
which are borne in rather compact heads, are of 
a light yellow colour, and produced in great 
profusion. This will sometimes continue to 
flower till August is over. It is a very pretty 
Broom, but one seldom met with in good condi- 
tion. Like many of its relatives, after a few 
years it will get exhausted ; hence young seed- 


The 


take their place. Indigofera Gerardiana is a 
lovely flowering shrub. <A beautiful member of 
the same order that does not flower till the end 
of August—in fact, in some seasons its beauty 
is curtailed by September frost—is Desmodium 
penduliflorum, or at all events the plant known 
as such, for it is now, I believe, considered to 
be Lespedeza with the specific name of Sieboldi. 
In many publications Desmodium penduliflorum 
has been regarded as synonymous with Les- 
pedeza bicolor (a totally different plant), so 
that it issome satisfaction to see it considered 
distinct © therefrom. Desmodium penditliflo- 
rum will reach a height of 6 feet or more, 


This methed of culti- | 


Upon a wall it may be | 
trained to a height of 12 feet or more, but when | 


| Pea-shaped blossoms. 
can be replaced in their old quarters, and the | 


| less showy than many other shrubs. 
| to bloom is A. canescens, whose specific name is 





| of golden anthers. 
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and the long wand-like shoots, which are 
disposed in a very graceful manner, are termi- 
nated by dense crowded racemes of rosy purple 
Lespedeza bicolor, on the 
other hand, flowers quite early in August, does 
not often reach a height of much more than 
a yard, is of a stiff, upright habit, and the 
flowers are less showy than those of the 
Desmodium. The 


AMoRPHAS, consisting of A. fruticosa (the 
Bastard Indigo of the United States) and A. 
canescens (the Lead-plant), are both pretty, but 
The first 


well bestowed, for the stems and leaves are 


| thiekly clothed with short greyish hairs, which 
| give to the entire plant a hoary appearance. 
|The flowers, which are borne in compact, 
| terminal racemes, are small, but of a bright 
| bluish purple tint, which is very noticeable in 
| its setting of prettily divided, hoary foliage. 
| This sometimes flowers before August, while at 


| others it is at its best during that month. 
It has the slender habit of the | 


Rather later in blooming we have the larger A. 
fruticosa, which forms a clump of upright shoots 
that reach a height of 6 feet or 8 feet, and are 
clothed with pinnate leaves, without the hoari- 
ness of the preceding species. The flowers, 








White Jew’s Mallow (Rhodotypus kerrioides). 


which are small and of a rich purple colour, are 


| borne in dense spikes at the points of the shoots. 


At a little distance they are not particularly 
showy, but close inspection reveals their richness 
of colouring and the beauty of their little tuft 
The 

SprrRaAS are a numerous class, the majority 
of which are over before August, bub during the 
present month we have in many cases the large 


| pinnate-leaved 8. Lindleyana, which is a native 


of the Himalayas; the North American 8. 
Douglasi, and the numerous forms of 8. japonica 
(callosa), including the pretty dwarf Bumalda 
and its richly-coloured form Anthony Waterer. 


f | Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, where favour- 
ling plants should be occasionally grown on to | ; fate 5 ; 


ably situated, is a charming object during 
August or later. The huge masses of creamy- 
white flowers are very unlike anything else now 
in our gardens, and when tinged with pink, as 
they are when fully exposed, they present a very 
different appearance to those opened under 
glass earlier in the season. This Hydrangea 
produces the finest heads of bloom when pruned 
back hard in the spring before starting into 
growth, and a good mulching of manure, with 
occasional waterings with liquid-manure as the 
flowers develop, will leave their mark on the 
floral display. If in a dry situation, the leaves 
of this Hydrangea are liable to be attacked -by 
red-spider, which will soon destroy its beauty. 
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ROSES. 


NOTES FROM THE GLOUCESTER AND 
CRYSTAL PALACE ROSE SHOWS. 


WirH the glut of our Rose season fast waning, 
afew notes upon those varieties that are ex- 
ceptionately good may be of interest. No one 
Rose is coming better with me than 

Her Maszsty, and it was remarkably good, 
both at Gloucester and the Crystal Palace. As 
a matter of fact, at the latter it won the silver 
medal as the best Hybrid Perpetual, both among 
the trade and among amateur growers. Mr. 
B. R. Cant’s bloom was simply perfect, and we 
may safely say that 1895 is remarkable for the 
excellent flowers secured of this grand Rose. 

Bove v’OR is another that does not often 
come good, and requires a specially suitable 
season to be seen at its best. At Gloucester, 
the Rev. A. Foster Melliar had a grand bloom, 
and won the silver medal with this variety. In 
many stands, both there and at the more recent 
Crystal Palace show, this Rose was as fine as 
in 1887. ‘ Ethel Brownlow won the medal for 
Teas in the nurserymen’s classes at Gloucester, 
and Comtesse de Nadaillac at the Crystal 
Palace, both coming from Mr. Frank Cant, Col- 
chester. 

There is a singular feature about these 
silver medal blooms; they are almost always 
from poor or indifferent growers. This year it 
was Comtesse de Ludre for the H. Perpetual 
and Ethel Brownlow for the Teas among nur- 
serymen, Horace Vernet and Boule d’Or tak- 
ing similar places from the amateur stands at 
Gloucester. Neither of these can be called good 
doers as regards growth and bloom. At the 
Crystal Palace we have Her Majesty tak- 
ing the medal both for amateur and pro- 
fessional growers; but, as I have already 
remarked, 1895 seems an exceptional year 
for this Rose, and while we cannot 
complain of bad growth here, it is not often we 
get good flowers, because of the natural coarse- 
ness of this variety. There is no other Rose 
more subject to mildew than Her Majesty. The 
medal Tea among amateurs at the Crystal 
Palace was Maréchal Niel. It has been upon my 
mind that a brief descriptive list of the Roses 
that win in a class for those grown within eight 
miles of Charing-cross might be useful to town 
growers, and I am convinced that those who saw 
the lovély colour and freshness in this class will 
never again doubt that Roses can be cultivated 
in towns. Mr. E. Mawley, the hard-working 
hon. sec. of our National Rose Society, kindly 
presented a piece of plate for a class of six single 
trusses grown under the above conditions, and 
there were no better or brighter Roses in the 
whole show than those staged in competition for 
this interesting prize. Mr. K. H. Gifford, of 
Streatham, won, but Mr. E. K. Smith, Muswell- 
hill, N., was very close. It may console this 
gentleman to know that only one point divided 
them, and that twice we made his and Mr. 
Gifford’s equal. Mr. Gifford had A. K. Williams, 
Fisher Holmes, and Charles Lefebvre in perfect 
form. The purest of country airs could not 
have improved these three blooms. His remain- 
ing three were Mrs. John Laing, Pride of 
Waltham, and Gustave Piganeau. The three 
best blooms in Mr. Smith’s second prize lot 
were Alfred Colomb, A, K. Williams, and 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi. I will not makea 
Rose catalogue of this article, for all of you can 
get descriptions of these varieties from any 
nurseryman’s list. 

There was also a class of twelve blooms, 
distinct, to be grown within eleven miles of 
Charing-cross. Here Mr. W. Hodgson, Shirley 
Cottage, Croydon, was successful, followed by 
Mr. A. Beyfus, Norwood, and Mr. H. W. Dews, 
Beckenham. I meant to have selected the six best 
from the first prize stand, but could not lessen 
my choice below seven, and they were General 
Jacqueminot, La France, Louis Van Houtte, 
Prince C. de Rohan, Iisher Holmes, Duke of 
Connaught, and Victor Hugo. In spite of its 
being such a hot and dry season, our darkest 
Roses have come with grand colour. Through 
the new arrangement of Roses at the Crystal 
Palace I could not form a safe estimate of the 
numbers shown; but, taking my own impression, 
should imagine they were up to the average, 
although no classes seemed so strongly con- 
tested as was the case with many at Gloucester. 

Of course, you want to know whe secured the 
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Amateur’s Champion Trophy and Gold Medal. 
It went to Mr. E. B. Lindsell, Hitchin, Herts, 
who also won it during the four consecutive 
seasons of 1890-93. Mr. W. J. Grant has won 
twice, Mr. R. N. G. Baker and the Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton also being equally successful ; but 
Mr. E. B. Lindsell has won it five times during 
the last six seasons. Here is a list of thirty-six 
varieties, and if you want good Roses, either for 
garden or exhibition, this is a good selection : 
Her Majesty, S. M. Rodocanachi, Mrs. Paul, 
Marchioness of Londonderry, Ulrich Brunner, 
Mrs. J. Laing, A. K. Williams, Merveille de 
Lyon, Charles Lefebvre, Mme. EK. Verdier, 
Gustave Piganeau, Duchess of Bedford, Souve- 
nir d’Elise, Dupuy Jamain, Caroline Kuster, 
Alfred Colomb, Gabrielle Luizet, Duke of Wel- 
lington, Duchess de Morny, Fisher Holmes, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Mme. Hausmann, Mrs. 
S. G. Sharman Crawford, Catherine Mermet, 
Louise Van Houtte, Innocente Pirola, Prince 
Arthur, Abel Carriére, Dr. Andry, Francois 
Michelon, Duke of Connaught, Etoile de Lyon, 
Maurice Bernardin, Marie Verdier, and Dr. 
Sewell. This is a valuable prize, coming to 
about three shillings a bloom in cash, as well as 
the champion trophy for the season and a gold 
medal. I think it was an excellent idea to add 
this gold medal as a memento of success in 
holding so coveted a prize as the trophy, and 
would like to see all past holders have one also. 
A trophy for Teas and Noisettes was taken by 
Mr. O. G. Orpen, Colchester, who was most 
successful in this division. A gold medal also 
goes here. 

Lovely indeed were Mr. Orpen’s blooms. It 
was a little peculiar that the winners in 1893 
and 1894 should have been second and third 
respectively this season. Mr. Orpen was first 
for twelve single Teas or Noisettes, and also 
took the piece of plate given as a memorial of 
the late Rev. the Hon. J. Townshend-Boscawen 
in a class for eight sorts, three of each, and was 
first for nine blooms of any Tea Rose. In Teas, 
then, we find him winning first in every class 
of the top division, in addition to the Harkness 
Challenge Cup, valued at 25 guineas, and which 
was one of the strongest contested classes of the 
day. Ten lots were staged, and I will give the 
names of the twelve Roses that took this coveted 
prize. Merveille de Lyon, Ulrich Brunner, 
Innocente Pirola, Dr. Sewell, Alfred Colomb, 
The Bride, Ernest Metz, Catherine Mermet, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, A. K. Williams, Comtesse 
de Panisse, and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 
The last two were very fine, but neither of 
these two are good except during an exceptional 
season. By-the-way, Colchester was the strong 
Rose town, as usual, for the veteran grower, 
Mr. B. R. Cant, won the nurseryman’s trophy 
in grand style, while the town of oysters and 
Roses was well represented in the Teas and 
Noisettes also. Very shortly I will have a few 
words to say about the new Roses, which were 
more interesting than usual. 

A. Preer, Swssex. 





ROSES IN 1895. 


Tuis is amongst the best of seasons that I 
remember for many years, for not only are the 
blooms more numerous, but they are individually 
finer and cleaner than usual. In spite of the 
long-protracted drought, the plants continue to 
grow and produce successional blooms in a 
remarkably free manner. One of the things 
that have impressed me more than anything 
else is that Roses that in ordinary seasons hardly 
produce a perfect bloom are this year covered 
with lovely buds and perfectly developed 
blooms, while those that are good all-season 
Roses are simply grand. Now in thinking of 
the reason of such a wonderful display I can 
come to no other conclusion than that the very 
severe frost that played such havoc with a 
great many things in our gardens gave the 
Roses such a complete rest, and kept them 
dormant until the season was so well advanced 
that, when at last they did start to grow, they 
went right away without any check or draw- 
back. Being remarkably free from aphis or pests 
of any kind, they have perfected a lovely crop 
of bloom. I may remark that even those dwarf 
Roses that were cut down nearly to the ground 
by the frost have broken out into just as 
luxuriant a growth as the others, and are now 
producing a splendid succession of bloom to 
those whose wood was not injured. Amongst 


Roses that have gained in public favour I must 
mention William Allan Richardson. It is now 
the rage, and as a wall-climber is likely to be 
largely in demand, while as a button-hole 
market Rose there is nothing to come up to it. 
J. Groom, Gosport. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CINERARIAS OF TO-DAY. 


Ir was in 1777 that the type of the florist’s 
Cineraria of to-day was first introduced from 
the Canary Islands by Mr. Masson. The 
florist made a marked and quick change. The 
petals under his hand became broader, denser, 
and fuller, with asymmetry that pleases, even 
infatuates, a certain section of flower lovers ; 
the colours increased in richness and variety, 
until we have an extensive range from the 
purest white to the deepest maroon and purple, 
almost black in its intense depth of shade. 
Amongst the earliest types of the great race 
that was to follow were such hybrids as Water- 
houseana, Hendersoni, &c., vastly different, it 
is true, to the flowers that now adorn the green- 
house, but foreshadowing the richer things to 
come. The type, C. cruenta, should commend 
itself to all who love free and elegant flowers. 
The plant grows quite 5 feet in height, branches 
out gracefully, and is smothered with soft, 
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One of the earlier Cinerarias (C. cruenta Webberiana). 


purplish coloured flowers, that have a lightness 
and beauty we wish for in the greenhouse and 
conservatory. There is usually a large group 
of it in the greenhouse at Kew, and we hope 
it will be repeated in future seasons to show 
visitors that in passing by the type in the eager- 
ness to acquire its progeny, a lovely flower, 
capable of making a cloud of delicate colour in 
spring, is suffering unmerited neglect. The 
beautiful sprays of bloom may be cut for the 
vase or bowl to arrange with Fern fronds, and a 
dainty decoration they make, lasting for several 
days. Several years ago Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons exhibited sprays of C. cruenta, which were 
much noticed at the time, and each year since 
they have continued to bring it before the 
public. It is not the true cruenta, but probably 
an improved seedling, as the flowers are larger 
and brighter, though showing the sameimportant 
characteristics. The illustration is of C. c. 
Webberiana, described as a garden hybrid, the 
flowers bright blue-purple, and with some 
resemblance to those of cruenta, more closely 
resembling the improved form of Messrs. 
Cannell. It was raised in the spring of 1841 by 
Mr. Smithers, gardener to Mr. RK. Williams, 
and has bright green leaves and boldly coloured 
flowers—a form that would give delight in these 
days, when as much or more is thought of single 
than double flowers. 

The single varieties of Cineraria are never 
likely to suffer from the double types, which 


have always remained in the background. In 
the single flowers there is a rich range of colour 
distributed in rings and delightfully shaded, 
sometimes pure self and of lustrous tint. 

The first double Cineraria was, we believe, 
Mrs. Thomas Lloyd, which was raised by Mr. 
Greenfield, The Priory, Warwick. We must 
confess to have somewhat of an aversion to the 
double Cinerarias, but they please many and 
are showy when in full perfection. Several 
varieties that are a great improvement on their 
predecessors have been raised, such as Faust, 
Aspasia, Advance, Mrs. Midson, Gem, all fully 
double, and giving bright hopes for the future 
of this section. The colours are increasing in 
variety, violet-blue, rose, purple-blue, white, 
tipped lilac, and magenta—all effective and 
decided. As some growers have experienced a 
difficulty in the culture of the double Cineraria, 
it may be well to give the details of culture. 
The plants can be easily raised from seed, like 
the single varieties, but the finest named kinds 
should be propagated from side shoots, which it 
is easy to strike in a shady situation. This is 
wise treatment, as they vary from seed even 
more than the single types. One great point 
is, as soon as they have done flowering, to fumi- 
gate thoroughly, and to place the plants after- 
wards ina quite shady place out-of-doors. Thus 
treated, clean, healthy shoots will start, and 
from these the stock may be easily increased 
from year to year. An article on the general cul- 
ture of Cinerarias was given last week. 





Stocking a greenhouse.—Will you 
kindly tell me how to set about stocking a small 
greenhouse, 12 feet by 7 feet, and 14 feet high, 
kept warm by a stove? I should like to have 
plants for winter and spring flowering, as it is 
too late for autumn plants now, probably. Iam 
an amateur concerning the culture of green- 
house plants, and would be glad to know any- 
thing about the management of greenhouses. 
Will you kindly recommend me a good book on 
gardening ?—MOLLIE. 

* * You will not require fires in your small 
greenhouse before the end of October to have 
plants for winter and spring flowering. You 
might pot Roman Hyacinths and Freesias for 
early blooming in August, and other bulbs a little 
later. Cinerarias we should not recommend, but 
young plants of Zonal Pelargoniums potted now 
would be well within your scope of manage- 
ment, as you might with your stove manage a 
night temperature of close upon 950 degs. 
Primulas and Cyclamens purchased now, small 
plants, and grown in cold frame till October, 
will be useful. Then-Genistas, Deutzias, Spir- 
eas, Dielytras, and similar things are all easy 
to manage, and are also cheap. 


Lilium auratum with 80 flowers on 
a stem.—I should be glad to know if any of 
your readers have one of the above with over 
80 blooms on one stem? I have one in a 7-inch 
pot with 84. I am going to remove 21 of them 
to lessen the crowd in hopes of bringing the rest 
on. When I potted the bulb I told an old 
gardener what a mixture I had put it into ; he 
simply laughed and said it could not grow, but 
must rot. It is now 6 feet high and looks 
healthy. —AMATEUR. 





Hibiscus syriacus, or Althza frutex, as 
it is called, are essentially an August flowering 
group of shrubs, and very pretty ones too if 
they have not suffered from want of water, for 
they are very liable to do so, especially during 
unusually dry seasons, and when this happens 
their foliage loses its freshness before the flowers 
expand, and consequently a good deal of the 
beauty of the plant is lost. In 1893 they 
were in many cases almost bare of leaves before 
the flowering season, which, in common with all 
other subjects, was unusually early. Where 
the plants had not suffered too much, this Hibis- 
cus, however, flowered with remarkable free- 
dom, and this year there is a promise of a good 
display. There are many varieties of this 
Hibiscus with both double and single blossoms, 
but we must confess toa leaning towards the 
latter, as the double kinds occasionally do not 
open so well. Two good forms with single 
flowers are cclestis (bluish) and totus albus 
(pure white). They flower freely even in a 
small state. 
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RULES FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpgnine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
Sor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
im mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time tn advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


858.—Transplanting Roses.—Can we with safety 
transplant in the autumn the standard Briers we are now 
budding ?—H. M. B. 


859.—Streptocarpus.—Please give cultural direc- 
tions and mode of winter treatment for Streptocarpus 
hybrids and Saintpaulia ionantha ?—H. M. B. 


860.—Plants for palings.—My garden is quite new 
and surrounded by 6 feet wood paling. What quick- 
growing plants would you recommend to cover said paling, 
and when should they be planted ?—TacsoniA. 


861.—Celastrus scandens.—Will you tell me if 
Celastrus scandens produces any tlowers, as I have one on 
an archway which has made very vigorous growth? It 
was quite unhurt by last winter.—C. O. W. Corrriuy. 


862.—Double Dahlias from cuttings.—Will 
someone kindly say the proper time for taking double 
Dahlia cuttings, and if they will strike without putting 
them in a greenhouse, as I have only Cucumber-frames ? 
—ANXIOUS ONE. 


863.—Hardiness of the Chinese Date Plum 
(Diospyros Kaki) —L should be pleased if you could give 
me some information about Diospyros Kaki as to its 
hardiness, Do you know if ic was killed last winter near 
London? I only planted it this spring.—C. O. W. 
Corrriu. 


864.—Plumbago capensis and Malmaison 
Oarnation trom cuttings.—When is the best time 
for taking cuttings and striking Plumbago capensis and 
Malmaison Carnation? Also, I should be glad to know if 
it is safe to shift Roses into larger pots now (Gloire de 
Dijon and W. A. Richardson) under glass?— T. W. 
How.sEs. 

865.—Moles.—I have a 10-pole allotment, which is 
infested with moles from end to end. In the early part of 
the year I dug in some road-sweepings and leaves that had 
stood from the autumn. Would that be the attraction ? 


‘I have tried the usual iron trap, also Elderberry-leaves, as 


advised' in GARDENING, but without any good result. 
Information as to cause and remedy will be esteemed ?— 
Weoelts Ve 


866.—Delphiniums.—I have a bed of Irises which 
have a few Delphiniums mixed with them. Will it do to 
peg the latter down among the Iris, and will they bloom 
as freely if pegged down? They are new kinds, and I am 
not sure whether they would be suitable for pegging 
down ; but, if they are, the appearance of the bed, which 
shows good deal of bare earth, would be much improved. 


867.—Climbing plant for Fern-house wall.— 
Can any of your correspondents tell me what quick-growing 
climbing plant would be best for covering a Fern-house 
wall, which is whitewashed’? Ido not care much whether 
it is a tlowering plant or not, but should like it to be ever- 
green. My Fern-house faces north. There is a small bed 
at the foot of the wall in which the creeper could be 
planted.—E. WessTEr. 


868.—Maggots.—Some time back I transplanted a row 
eacn of Cabbage, Cauliflowers, and Brussels Sprout plants, 
They grew into good sized plants, but they have gone off 
one by one until there are only a few Brussels Sprout 
plants left. I find the cause is maggots at the roots, that 
penetrate the stalk, sometimes entirely severing it just 
below the ground. Before planting I dug in road-sweep- 
ings and leaves that were stored from the previous autumn, 
Information will be acceptable ?—W. R. V 


————— es 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give Surther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


869.—Begonia seedlings (W. B.).—The Begonia 
seedlings will flower either in summer or winter, but in 
the latter case they will require a temperature of 55 degs. 
during winter. As regards colours, it will depend from 
what plants the seeds were saved—whether hybridised or 
not. The seedlings may remain in the frame or be planted 
outside till September. 


870.—Soll for Pinks and Carnations (M. J— 
The best soil for Pinks and Carnations is a good friable 
and rather sandy loam, with the addition of some well- 
uecayed manure. The goil used in the case in question 
was too light and poor, hence the bad quality of the 
flowers. The gardener was quite right when he said they 
required feeding. Ifa good proportion of loam had been 
added to the compost in the first instance, better results 
would have been attained, and extra feéding would not 
then have been requisite. 


871.—Roses (Hilda).—We think you cannot do better 
than get Ellwanger’s ‘‘The Rose” (William Heineman, 
London). It gives fairly good notes of each variety, and is 
written by a successful grower. Aimée Vibert (white), 
Crimson Rambler (crimson), Celine Forestier (yellow), 
Madame Berard (saffron and apricot), William Allen 
Richardson (orange), would be good for the rough wall you 
mention. 


872.—Oil-stove in a greenhouse (Reader).— 
The heat given off by an oil-stove in a greenhouse should 
not, ifit isa well constructed one, be injurious to the 
plants therein, especially if care be taken not to overheat 
it, and to provide ventilation sufficient at all times to 
carry off any offensive fumes that may arise from it. 
When the weather is not frosty it is better not to use it at 
all, if possible. 


873.—Unsatisfactory Vines (W. Waller).— 
Examine the Vines to see if the rootsstarted. From your 
note we think there was a check of some kind at the start. 
We do not see what good shading would be, as your house 
is shaded too much by the trees. Maintain a close atmos- 
phere, syringe several times a day overhead, and if the 
leaves droop or flag, then shade. You must keep the 
house warm and close to get free growth. 


874.—Rose Harrison’s Brier (M.).—The Rose in 
question should bave had abundance of water at the root 
this dry, hot season, and also should have been frequently 
washed with the garden-engine. Give the border in 
which it is growing at once a thorough drenching with 
water, and thickly mulch the surface of it with decayed 
manure, and syringe it freely. Tbis may-save the plant ; 
if left to take care of itself, it will evidently perish from 
drought. 


875.—Tuberoses not flowering well (J/. G. )— 
Instead of starting your Tuberoses all at once in the warm 
house, give half of them cool treatment, and let them 
start to make roots before taking to warm house. The 
plants that are taken to the warm house as soon as potted 
must have water enough to keep the roots moist. Tube- 
roses will take a lot of water after they begin to make 
roots. The probability is that you have weakened your 
plants by keeping them too dry in the hothouse. 


876.—Carnations and Picotees (Clarendon).— 
A good time to transplant these is in the autumn, say the 
middle of September. They do best ina good loamy sovil, 
free from wireworm, which should be made firm around 
the roots. Some partially-decayed manure, placed on 
the surface of the beds in the autumn, will be beneficial ; 
but, in a general sense, a top-dressing of good soil and 
decayed manure, mixed together, and applied in the 
spring in the month of March, would be of much more 
service to the plants. 


877.—Fuchsia flowers dropping off (H.).—The 
specimen Fuchsia flower sent showed clearly that the 
plant from which it was taken was infested with red- 
spider, which would be sure to cause the flowers to drop 
off in the manner complained of. Keep the Fuchsia in 
question well supplied with water at the root, and 
occasionally give it some liquid-manure, remove it to the 
open air every night, and give it a good syringing with 
clean water over the shoots and leaves. This will wash off 
the red-spider and induce fresh growth. 


878 —Plants that have done flowering (J/.).— 
It is late now to repot Azaleas ; if they are not pot-bound 
do not repot, but rather depend on the aid of liquid- 
manure, occasionally administered, to strengthen them. 
They require a sandy peat soil to grow in. Lilies, as soon 
as the old flower-stalks have died down, can be repotted 
into a cold frame until they commence growth, Spireas 
and Hydrangeas may be shifted into larger pots at once 
in good loamy soil, and be placed out-of-doors until the 
cold weather comes, when they will be better removed to 
some place where frost cannot reach them. 


879.—Sowing flower-seeds (Amateur ).—Bromp- 
ton and Intermediate Stocks in July and August ; 
Sweet Williams in April; Wallflowers, double and 
single, April and May; Canterbury Bells, March and 
April; Cornflower, August and September ; Columbines 
(Aquilegiag), March and April; Gaillardias, end of 
February and early in March, on a slight hot-bed ; Car- 
nations, in pans in a cold frame in April and May; 
Pansies, in pans placed in a cool, shady place in July and 
August ; Primroses (Polyanthus), immediately after it is 
gathered from the plants at the end of June or beginning 
of July. 

880.—Unhealthy Rose-tree (Q.).—The shoot and 
bud of the Rose sent were not suffering from the attack of 
any insect pest; but were covered with mildew. Dust 
the plant all over at once with powdered sulphur, or 
syringe with a solution of sulphide of potassium, made in 
the following proportions—viz , half an ounce to 1 gallon 
of clean water, Hither of these remedies ought to help 
you, if persevered with. See, also, that the roots have 
good soil to grow in, and are supplied with abundance of 
water, and some liquid-manure now and then ag well, and 
the pot itself should be plunged to the rim in coal-ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, to prevent the soil init from drying up so 
quickly, 

881.—Unhealthy Dahlias (Z.).—The cutting of 
Dahlia sent was swarming with black thrips, a most tire- 
some pest to this plant, especially in hot, dry seasons, like 
the present one is, and one, moreover, most difficult 
to eradicate, if it once obtains a firm footing in a collec- 
tion. The Dahlias should receive abundance of water at 
the roots, and the soil be covered over with a thick 
mulching of decayed manure, and the foliage should be 
regularly and thoroughly syringed with clean water night 
and morning, this being about the only remedy likely to 
be effectual, Sometimes dusting the plants over with 
Tobacco-powder does good; but, in a general sense, 
syringing is the best remedy. 

882.—Vines in a greenhouse (Vitis).—As a rule, 
Vines are much best grown in a house entirely devoted to 
them; but they can be made to produce fairly good 
Grapes in a greenhouse in which flowering plants are 
grown; the great thing to avoid is planting them too 
thickly. Three rods trained at equal distances apart 
would be quite sufficient for the roof Space, and the 
shoots should be kept thin. With regard to the kinds to 
plant, no better selection could be made than two Black 
Hamburghs and one Royal Muscadine, The kind of soil 
required for the border is turfy loam, old mortar, and 
broken bones, well incorporated, and, if the position is a 


wet one, then plenty of drainage must be given. The best 
time to plant in this case is about the end of February. 
883.—Diseased Tomatos (Reply to E. M. Wood- 
ward and W. F'.).—In regard to the fruits from E. M. 
Woodward, they are like those sent by “‘ Ben,” and the 
answer given to that correspondent applies in this case. 
Those in the case of ‘‘ W. F.” are diseased. There is no real 
remedy. All youcan do now is to keep the plants care- 
fully watered, not letting them yet too dry, and the house 
too close. A hot, close atmosphere is very hurcful ; so 
also is a cold draught. Remove affected fruits at once. 
We will give an article on the Tomato disease next week. 


884.—Bone-dust.—Is bone-dust, mixed in water, good 
for plants ?—C. R. 

*.* Bone-dust is an eacellent manure for many plants, 
notably Vines ; but it had better be mixed with the soil, 
not given in solution. It is of little value so applied. 


885.—Net Ferns (Gleichenias) for exhibi- 
tion.—Can you please to teli me the names of six good 
kinds of these Ferns for exhibition ?—E. 

*,* The following six kinds are good for exhibition: 
Gleichenia flabellata, G. dicarpa, G. Spelunce, G. 
circinata, G. circinata glauca, G. microphylla. 


886.—Cucumbers turning yellow.—Can you 
kindly tell me the cause of Cucumbers turning yellow, like 
the one sent? I have a great number do s0 as soon as 
they have done blooming.—J. S, 


*,* This is caused by the bad setting of the fruit on the 
Cucumbers, and is generally brought about by overwater- 
ing at the root, or a damp, stagnant atmosphere surround- 
ing the plants. 

887.—Narcissus.—When these have done flowering, 
should all the foliage be cut off level with the ground ?— 
CLARENDON. 

*,* Certainly not ; it should be left to die down natur- 
ally. Until that takes place it is most valuable in 
assisting the roots to store up a supply of strength for the 
next season's flowering. 

888.—Calceolarias after flowering.—What is 
the proper treatment for Calceolarias which have finished 
flowering ?—Tir. 

*.* Stand them in a cool, shady corner outside, and 
keep them moist. Look after seed-pods, if the plants are 
worth anything, and take cuttings of the young shoots. 
Asarule, the old plants after flowering may be thrown 
on the rubbish-heap, as young seedlings are better. 


889.—Fruit of Plums splitting.—Nearly the 
whole of the Plums on one of my trees have split since the 
heavy rains. I enclose one asasample. I should like to 
know what is the cause and the proper remedy ?—D, R. 


*,* The drought had probably caused the young Plums 
to loose their hold of the trees, and when the rain came 
they dropped off. The proper remedy is to give heavily- 
laden trees some help in the shape of mulch, and water in 
a dry time. 

890.—Destruction of weeds.—I have removed to 
a house where there is a large garden, and it iscompletely 
ruined by weeds. The more I pull them up the more they 
grow. Is there any way of getting rid of them?—J. G. 


*,* You may mow off the weeds, and, when dry, burn 
them : but there is the old difficulty of the seed ripening 
and falling on soil before burning. If youtrench theland, 
which is necessary with your soil in such a dirty state, you 
will do good, and by burning will destroy many pests. 

891.—Ficus elastica.—Is it a usual thing for this 
plant to bear fruit in this country? A poor specimen 
which lasted through the cold winter with difficulty in a 
glass porch here, but without artificial heat, is now 
bearing several small Figs, if they may so be termed,— 


*.* Itis not usual for Ficus elastica to fruit in this 
country The starved condition of the plant may have 
caused the fruits to appear, but they are probably, imper- 
Sectly formed. 

892.—Pertilisers for greenhouse plants.— 
What fertiliser should be used for strengthening Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Tomatos, Begonias, Tacsonias, Clematisin a 
conservatory facing west? The piants run to leaf, and do 
not flower well. The house is a good deal shaded.— 
TACSONIA. : 

*.* We are afraid fertilisers will not improve plants 
which are running to0 much to leaf. The shady position 
of the house is probably a sufficient explanation. Try 
any of the fertilisers advertised. 

893.—Pruning Vines.—When is the best time tocut 
out old wood from indoor Vines and introduce new shoots? 


*.* The best time to remove old wood from Vines is at 
the annual autumn pruning. Young shoots intended to 
replace the old ones should be laid in thinly during the 
summer, so that they may receive abundance of light and 
air to ripen their up well bu the end of the autumn. This 
is what is known as the “long-rod” system of pruning, 
and, in some cases, it answers remarkably well. 

894.-Keeping Black, White, and Red 
Currants. —I should be glad of a little information as to 
keeping these in bunches for show in a month, as I am 
afraid they won’t keep. If you can give me a little help I 
should be extremely obliged ?—E. R. R. 

*.* Your only way to keep the fruit named is to shade by 
placing serim, tiffany, or light canvas, or double net your 
trees, and in dry weather give water at the roots before 
covering over. Jt is useless to gather, the only plan being 
to keep srwit on trees and cool. We have kept these fruits 
till September by covering over quite loose with muslin ; 
but every leaf must be covered to keep out birds. 

895.—Palm-leaves withering.—Can you inform 
me as to the cause and remedy of Palm-leaves withering, as 
per enclosed? The plant is in a sitting-room, and has 
lately been shifted into a large pot. Would the shifting 
have anything to do with it? It has been regularly 
watered, and has several times lately been put outside 
during the day:—Tara. 


*,* The withering of Palm-leaves is usually due to some 
irregularity of treatment, and the Palm enclosed— 
Seajorthia elegans—is not so good for room culture as 
Kentia Fostertana or K. Belmoreana, Probably in your 
case there was some mistake made in watering after the 
repotting. ; 
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896.—Top-dressing for lawn.—Would you please 
tell me a good top-dressing for lawns? Also, in what 
quantity it should be used, and when to apply it?—Maup 
B, LAWRENCE, 


** A very good top-dressing for lawns is 4 lb. of bone- 
meal, mixed with 1 bushel of wood ashes per rod applied 
in January or any time during winter. 


897.—Wintering Carnationsin pots.—Will you 
say when it will be the proper time to put Carnations into 
a cold frame to protect from frost during the winter ?— 
Lyi Ve 


*.* Carnation layers, potted up in September, can be 
placed in their winter quarters in a cold frame about the 
middle or end of October. All the air possible should, 
however, be given them throughout the winter whenever 
the weather admits of it being done. Carnations cannot 
well be kept too hardy. 


898.—_Mildew on Roses.—For the last two years I 
have been greatly bothered with mildew on Roses in a cold 
greenhouse. They have always plenty of air, and [ do not 
know what to do. Ihave used any amount of sulphur. 
Last year I thought I gave them too much manure, and so 
this year I did not give them so much ; but they are just 
as bad.—E. KINNEAR, 


*,* Mildew is often caused by cold draughts through 
the houses, and when you say the house has had plenty of 
air, it may really have been toodraughty. This hint may, 
if you think the matter over, lead up to the discovery of 
the cause. 


899.—Carnation-flowers bursting.— What is 
the cause of Carnations bursting their flowers, and is there 
aremedy? I have grown some from seed, and the finest 
are those that burst. Is that usually the case ?—A. F. 


** Large, full jlowers of Carnations frequently burst 
their flower-pods in the manner described. A simple and 
effectual remedy is to tie each pod round with a piece of 
soft matting just before the flower expands. This will 
keep the flower close and shapely. 


900.—Fertilising Tioomatos.—Should Tomatos be 
fertilised? If so, what good is derived from it, and how 
isitdone? Also say what distance should Early Ruby 
Tomato-plants be set apart to obtain fruit feom May to 
the end of the fruiting season?—AN Anxious Youna Br- 
GINNER. 


** A good deal of fuss was made some years ago about 
Jertilising the blossoms of Tomatos ; but we imagine very 
Sew of our large growers do, It would take up too much 
time. Besides, it is not necessary if the houses are pro- 
perly warmed and ventilated. Plant Early Ruby, if the 
house is given up to them, in rows 23 feet apart, and 
18 inches apart in the rows. 


901.—H ydrangeas.—I shall be very glad if you will 
tell me the proper treatment for Hydrangeas. I have some 
good plants in pots, but they do not bloom ina satisfactory 
way, a8 I see them do in some places. Should they be cut 
back hard and stood out-of-doors? And do they require 
much water at this time of year?—B. M. H. 


*,* If Hydrangeas are cut back hard and stood out-of- 
doors, the growth will not ripen sufficiently to form flower- 
buds. If you want plenty of sine trusses of bloom do not 
prune more than is necessary to put the plants into shape. 
Blowers will noc come unless the young growth gets ripe. 
The open-air treatment is necessary to ripen the growth 
after it is made ; but when the plants are pruned hard 
the growth should be made indoors before turning the 
plants out. 


902.—Peach-tree leaves dropping.—I am 
troubled about some young Peach-trees ia a house. They 
have plenty of fruit on them; but the leaves are turning 
yellow and falling off, and there seemsa great deal of small 
cobweb on them. They have been well syringed, and 
the border mulched, &e.—E A KINNEAR. 


*,* The falling leaves and the presence of the small cob- 
webs seem to indicate that the trees are covered with red- 
spider, which is not unlikely this hot weather. Dryness in 
the atmosphere or at the root is the main cause of this. 
Possibly you will find the borders too dry. Peach borders 
should be from 2: feet to3 feet deep. (food Peaches have 
been grown in borders of less depth, but they have been in 
skilled hands, 


903.—Deeply-planted Vines.—Some five years 
ago I removed some Vines about ten years old, and they 
were planted deeply, and have since struck roots higher 
up the stem. The foliage is strony and good, and the 
Vines are perfectly healthy ; but the bunches are small, 


and the berries also. Can you give the probable cause for 
the above facts 7—E. 


*.* The most probable cause of the production of healthy 
leaves and small bunches and berries of Grapes on the 
Vines is owing to their being too deeply planted. In the 
autumn the best plan will be to lift the roots and replant 
them near the surface of the border in good, fresh, turfy 
soil. This will, no doubt, effect a speedy cure, if they are 
hereatter well managed. 


_ 904.—Hstablished Vines.—Can old Vines, estab- 
lished in a border outside a greenhouse and brought 
within, be moved and similarly planted in a border outside 
another greenhouse? Or isit better to have new Vines 
entirely ?—H. M. 

*,* You could move such Vines in early spring ; but you 
would have done better by planting inside But with care 
in lifting, good results may follow. So much depends 
upon condition of Vines. We have lifted old Vines twenty 
years old ; but the work must be done quickly and well. 
Also, you would require to cover over the border after- 
wards with warm manure, and probably shade in hot 
weather next season. You do not give particulars as 
to condition of Vines or age, so it is dificult to advise as to 
young canes. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Y pies by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A, Adams.—There is so little demand for English silk 
that you will probably have difficulty in finding a market 
for yours. You might, however, apply to Messrs. Tubbs, 





Lewis, and Co., 29, Noble-street, E.C.; or to Messrs. 
Huber, Emile, and Co., 4 and 5, Love-lane, E.C. The 
former are ‘‘silk throwsters,” and the latter are ‘silk 
plush manufacturers.”-——Bilder.—Pay the first, or wait 
to be sued, and pay the money into court, letting the 
court decide as to the party that is entitled to the money, 
—Purley.—It is quite natural. The flower sent was 
typical of a true Hydrangea. The flat rosy part in the 
centre represents fertile flowers, the others, those more 
conspicuous, are barren. We think such a flower as that 
sent far more beautiful than those in which the bloomsare 
80 compact.—— Reader, Plymouth.—Adiantum cuneatum 
elegans is meant. A. W.—Try at any of the leading 
nurserymen. A Subscriber,—St. Malo is a fortified sea- 
port town of France on the English Channel, near the 
mouth of the Rance, 40 m,, N.N.W. Rennes. It is situated 
on apeninsula ——W, Hem.—The netting you ordered must 
have got mislaid, as the invoice was sent on. Why not 
write to the advertiser about it ? HE. Budgen.— Take the 
flower-stalk too, but not to cut into the plant too much. 
There ig no use whatever in leaving Rose-Howers on after 
they have faded; but do not ruthlessly hack off growth. 
Just cut off the flower at the base of the stalk. ——7’.. 7. S., 
Banchory, N.B.—Your tree received its first blow when 
so heavily overcropped in 1893, and this season again there 
appears to be a prodigious crop. Last year being dry, 
too, made matters worse. You should have given a good 
mulch of cow-manure in May. All you can do now is to 
mulch with manure, and water heavily if the weather is 
dry. The tree is out of condition, and needs rich food. 

Replies to correspondents —Several replies 
were received too late to be dealt with this week, Answers 
will appear in our next issue. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evirork of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Rev. Denis Knox—Pisum 
elatius. Lady B.—A form of Coreopsis lanceolata, 
N. America, There are no Coreopsis found wild in 
Australia, so that she must have got the seed from a culti- 
vated plant.——Wm. K.—Callistemon sp. (probably ealig- 
nus), Australia. Out of flower the Callistemons are so much 
alike that it is impossible to determine them with certainty. 
—Thomas Young.—Arum  Dracunculus. Sy elt 
Hughes.—Bougainvillea glabra.—M. Berkley.—Erigeron 
speciosum. Vera.—l, Valeriana officinalis ; 2, Centran- 
thus ruber.——G. Ashton.—1, Thalictrum minus ; 2, Sedum 
spectabile; 3, Astrantia major; 4, Pearl Everlasting 
(Antennaria tomentosa); 5, sendin flower; 6, faded ; 7, 
Sedum Lydium; 8, Inula glandulosa ; 9, faded ; 10, too small 
to identify, but looks like a bit of the Cypress Spurge 
(Euphorbia Cyparissa).——C. H. M.—Lilium Szovitzi- 
anum,—A, H.—It is very difficult indeed to name 
Carnation flowers, but the bloom sent looks like that of 
Uriah Pike.——J. B.—Stanhopea insignis.——Saltira — 
White Mallow (Malva moschata alba), a very beautiful 
white flower.—C. W.—Leycesteria formosa, RW. G. 
—1, Lilium pyrenaicum; 2, Erigeron speciosum ; 
3, Achillea ptarmica, fi.-pl. (Double Sneezewort) ; 4, Echi- 
nops ruthenicus.——Caroline Lascelles.—Rose Safrano. 
— J. P. Slade.—Odontoglossum cordatum (very good 
form). Too much moisture is the cause of the leaves 
going off.——W. Featherstonhaugh.—Inula glandulosa, 
Robert Foster.—1 and 2, Forms of Campanula rapun- 
cnlus; 3, C. Hosti alba; 4, Insufficient; 5, Saxifraga 
Wallacei ; 6, Sedum dasyphyilum. 




















Catalogues received.—W. Bull, King’s-road, 








Chelsea. New and Rare Plants. CG. Humphries, 
Kington Langley, Chippenham, Dahlias. 
BEES. 


A FEW FACTS FOR BEGINNERS IN 
BEE-KEEPING, 
A PROSPEROUS colony of Bees numbers from 
20,000 to 50,000 workers, a few hundred drones, 
which are called into existence at the approach 
of the swarming season, and one queen, who 
lays all the eggs from which the inhabitants of 
the hive are produced. For weeks in succession, 
in the height of the season, the queen will lay, 
it is computed, over 2,000 eggs daily, depositing 
one egg ineach cell. The eggs are hatched in 
from three to five days by the natural warmth 
of the hive. The small, white grub, on being 
hatched, is provided with a whitish fluid by the 
nurse Bees, on which it feeds. About theninth 
day it attains its full growth, when the mouth 
of the cell is closed up with a capping of wax. 
About the twenty-first day from which the egg 
was laid the perfect worker Bee, gnawing 
through the cover, emerges from the cell, The 
life of the worker Bee is very short during the 
summer months, not being longer thansix oreight 
weeks. The cells from which worker Bees are 
hatched are smaller than those of drones. Five 
worker-cells measure 1 inch in width. The cells 
from which drones are hatched are covered with 
lids much more convex than those covering 
worker-cells, The drone becomes a_ perfect 
insect in about twenty-five days, being four or 
five days longer coming to maturity than the 
worker. Drone Bees lead an idle life, and feed 
upon the produce of the labour of the workers, 
but come to a sorrowful end, being at the close 
of the honey season driven forth by the workers 


and allowed to perish. 
Bees are reared resemble somewhat an Acorn in 
shape, being about an inch in depth, and much 







Cells in which queen 


more capacious than those of drones or workers, 
and are formed mouth downwards. The walls 
of the queen-cells are very thick, but as soon as 
the queen is hatched they are cut down to the 
shape of a small Acorn-cup, and the wax of 
which they are composed used elsewhere. The 
queen Bee matures in from twelve to seventeen 
days from the egg. When a queen is lost, or 
dies unexpectedly, the workers have the power 
to rear a young queen from young worker grubs. 
The old queen who has passed the winter with 
her subjects always leaves the hive with the 
first swarm in the spring, but about four days 
before doing so wisely sets eggs in royal cells, 
that young queens may be maturing when the 
swarm leaves. See: Ge 





BIRDS. 


—_ 


THE PIED WAGTAIL. 


Tus graceful, active, and lively bird is a perman- 
ent resident in the southern parts of England, but 
in Scotland it is migratory, retiring southwards 
on the approach of winter, and returning 
during February and March. Wagtails undergo 
a spring and autumn moult, their colours vary- 
ing at each change. They frequent damp pasture 
lands, and the borders of ponds and rivers in 
search of their insect food, which they often 
take by short and sudden turns of flight. When 
they alight their tail vibrates as if hung on a 
tremulous spring incessantly quivering—hence 
their name—this also being observed as they 
run over the short meadow Grass in search of 
insects. This bird may also often be seen to 
wade in shallow water, in quest of aquatic 
insects and small fish. The Pied Wagtail has a 
sweet and varied, although not powerful, song, 
which is continued during the spring and 
summer months. It selects various situations 
for its nest, placing it in the top of an old 
Pollard Willow, in a fissure of a ledge of rock, 
or ina hole in a wall, constructing it of Moss, 
Grass, and fibres of roots, intermixed with wool, 
and lined with hair. The eggs, which are 
usually five in number, are of a greyish white, 
speckled with brown. The nest is often 
selected by the Cuckoo, in which to deposit an 
egg, to the ultimate destruction of the rightful 
nestlings. Towards autumn these birds collect 
in small flocks, and resort to pasture lands in 
the neighbourhood of streams, their flight being 
performed by a series of jerks, and at no great 
elevation. In its full summer plumage the 
Pied Wagtail has the crown of the head, the 
back of the neck, throat, breast, upper parts of 
the body, and the middle tail, feathers black, 
while the forehead, cheeks, sides of the neck, 
and under parts are white, the greater wing- 
coverts being edged with white. SasaGe 


905.—Skylark.—In your number of June 29, ‘£S.8.G.” 
gives a recipe for Lark’s food: 1 quart Pea-meal, 2 oz. 
lard, 8oz. golden syrup, etc.” I copied this exactly, but 
cannot make it into a ‘“‘paste,”’ as ‘°S.S. G.” says. The 
quartity of syrup and lard seems too little to moisten so 
much meal. I cannot make it cling together atall. The 
bird picks out the seeds, but leaves the flour untouched. 
Can your correspondent tell me the reason of this, and 
what I can do to make it of the proper consistency ?— 
BERKS, 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


PROFITABLE RABBIT-KEEPING. 


Ir Rabbit-keeping is to be a success, a matter 
of first importance is to provide a dry, clean, 
well-ventilated hutch, placed where the inmates 
ean obtain abundance of fresh air without 
draughts. The floors of hutches should always 
slope from front to back, and be provided with 
an outlet to carry off the urine, which should be 
received in a receptacle placed below. Before 
stocking the hutches they should be well lime- 
washed within and allowed to dry thoroughly. 
The very best thing for keeping hutches sweet 
and clean after they are stocked is sawdust, a 
little of which should be strewn upon the floor 
daily after cleaning out. In the matter of food, 
young Rabbits require especial care, particularly 
so in the green food supply. Many promising 
stocks of young Rabbits are lost through want 
of care in this respect. A very good plan is 
to gather all green food one day at least before 
wanted for use, spreading it out in the air to 
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dry all grossness out of it. Jfood should be 
supplied twice a day. ‘The first meal may con- 
sist of crushed Oats or bran, with a little green 
food, such as Carrot, Beet, Parsley, Chicory, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, and for the second meal a 
handful of sweet hay, with a crust of bread, 
Oats, or bran, and another small allowance of 
green food, taking care to remove all dry food 
left in the feeding-trough from the former 
meal, and to so regulate the supply that 
there be no more waste in this respect 
than it is possible to avoid, It is only 
by strict attention to these little details 
that one can expect to make Rabbit-keeping 
profitable. As to the best kinds to keep, if the 
object be for killing purposes it is advisable to 
go in for does of the larger breeds, such as 
Flemish Giants, Patagonian, or Belgian Hares. 
If these be mated with a buck of a small compact 
breed, the young will be found to attain a 
condition for killing earlier than those bred from 
parents both of a large kind. If it be wished to 
keep Rabbits for fancy and the show pen, Dutch 
Silvers, Angoras, and Himalayans are to be 
recommended. The young should be removed 
from the mother at five or six weeks old and 
placed in separate hutches at about three months 
old, for if left together longer than this much 
severe fighting will take place between the 
young males. A very excellent thing for 
Rabbits of all ages is a handful of Hornbeam 
twigs supplied occasionally, the bark of the 
Hornbeam being always beneficial. Cuttings of 
fruit-trees they are also very fond of, the 
nibbling of the outer rind or bark affording them 
much amusement and occupation. Jor bedding 
there is nothing better than clean, fresh, Oat 
straw. TSM EA 





Rearing Guinea Fowl or Gallinas.— 
Can you advise me as to management of the 
young birds when hatched under hens? I had 
20 of them, but nearly all are dead. They 
seemed to suffer from constipation. The food 
given has been chopped egg, Rice, bread-crumbs, 
and Barley-meal pudding, with Onion tops, 
Dandelion, and ants’ eggs.—Ruy. N.S 

*.* Speaking generally, Guinea Fowl chicks 
require very similar treatment to that of young 
Turkeys ; but, if anything, the former need more 
animal food, and they cannot endure long fasts. 
it is well to bear in mind, when rearing any 
kind of animal, the habits of the parents. The 
Guinea Fowl, as is well known, is constantly on 
the move, and picking up insects and other 
natural food in its travels ; the stomachs of the 
young birds are, therefore, never empty, and 
under such conditions they make good 
progress. The common hen, although an 
active forager, is not an equal for the Guinea 
Fowl in this respect. She must, therefore, 
be assisted, and when the assistance is of the 
right kind she will render a good account of 
herself. As already stated, the chicks must be 
fed very soon after they are hatched. The 
ordinary chick is better for remaining nearly 
twenty-four hours after it leaves the shell be- 
fore it is supplied with food, nature having pro- 
vided for its wants in the shape of the yolk of 
the egg from which it was hatched, the yolk 
being absorbed into the system just previous to 
the exit of the chick from the shell. I cannot 
explain why Guinea Fowls are different in this 
respect ; as a fact, however, long abstinence 
from food is likely to prove fatal to them, The 
first food should be the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg, chopped into small pieces, and this may 
be used for the first two or three days, gradu- 
ally introducing some stale bread-crumbs, as 
well as Dandelion or Onion-tops, or Nettles, 
either of which should be chopped fine, as 
in the case of the hard-boiled egg. The 
yolk will be too binding if continued too long, 
and for this reason, directly the chicks are fairly 
growing some other food should be given asa 
change, so that no two meals in succession 
shall be exactly the same. I have already 
referred to animal food for Guinea Fowl chicks, 
by which I mean some kind of meat. Most of 
our poultry food manufacturers prepare meat in 
some form for this purpose, and send out full 
directions for use. In case you prefer the home- 
made article, you might take a little underdone 
meat, pass it through a mincing-machine, and 
give it to the chicks a little at a time. At first 
they will not take much notice of the minced 
meat, but as soon as they understand its appear- 
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ance, they will only be too eager to rush after it. 
Boiled rabbit, prepared in the same way, will 
be acceptable. Another change can be ob- 
tained by soaking stale bread a short time in new 
milk, and giving it to the chicks squeezed rather 
dry ; the milk and all utensils used with it must 
be perfectly sweet. Iam also partial to the use 
of curds taken from the cheese-tub during the 
process of cheese-making. On this fare the 
chicks should do well under ordinary conditions. 
When a fortnight or three weeks old they 
may be introduced to hard grain, crushed Wheat 
being, perhaps, the best; they may also be 
supplied with coarse Oatmeal, and some Barley- 
meal and sharps, mixed with hot water into a 
stiff paste. When these foods are all taken 
freely there isnot much to fear, especially if the 
chicks have a good run, You will see from the 
foregoing that I have recommended most of 
the foods which you appear to have used. 
I do not like Rice, except as an _ occa- 
sional change, and then I should give it 
boiled, It is not an easy matter to explain the 
cause of your failure, unless one could examine 
the surroundings of your yard for himself. The 
free use of egg would certainly produce constipa- 
tion, as you suggest, but I am inclined to think 
other causes have been at work. In the first 
place, the weather has been most trying for 
tender chicks of all kinds. The hot air has 
almost scorched everything up in some locali- 
ties, and where the aspect is a southerly one and 
there is no shelter I can readily imagine the 
chicks being ‘‘ baked,” and the bowels failing to 
perform their natural functions. Secondly, it 
is a question whether the chicks have not 
suffered from some other ailment which affected 
the intestines. In hot summer weather it is 
nothing unusual for ordinary chicks to die 
from the same cause, especially if they are not 
sheltered from the sun. Lastly, the use of 
badly-cleaned feeding vessels, and attempting 
to rear chickens on ground which has been 
fouled by older birds, are two fruitful sources 
of trouble. In an ordinary spring or summer 
the ground is, ina sense, cleansed after every 
shower, as the droppings are washed either into 
the roots of the Grass or swept into the drains ; 
but in a period of drought it retains its foulness, 
and is therefore highly dangerous for delicate 
stock. From long observation I am satisfied 
poultry-rearers generally do not fully grasp the 
dangers arising from the use of tainted ground, 
and I am inclined to believe, at the same time, 
that a larger percentage of May and June- 
hatched chicks would be raised to maturity if 
they were kept for a good part of every twenty- 
four hours beyond the reach of the midday sun. 
—DovutLtine. 

906.—Fowls in Hop garden (J. G. Craltra).— 
Fowls running in a Hop garden could now do no harm—in 
fact, they might be of great service in destroying insects, as 
there is scarcely any kind of insect food that Fowls will not 
devour, They are particularly fond of flies, beetles, grags- 
hoppers, and all kinds of grubs, caterpillars, and maggots. 


Therefore, the poultry visiting the Hop garden would bea 
mutual benefit. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIBLD. 


COOKING GREEN PEAS. 


GREEN Pras.—There is one delicious vege- 
table which suffers so much from the hands of 
cooks that it were well if some practical lessons 
in its preparation could be given to all our 
amateur housekeepers. Did you never see anyone 
wash the shelled Peas, rub the bloom off, then 
put them on to cook well covered with cold 
water, and after boiling them half-an-hour or 
more pouring off the water, thus boiling out and 
throwing away a good part of the sweet, deli- 
cate flavour? Was ever anything neater or 
more dainty than the inside of a Pea-pod? 
Then why should they need washing if the hands 
that shell them are as clean as they should be 
for all culinary operations? When ready for 
cooking, pour upon them just as little boiling 
water as will suffice to keep from burning 
Rather than have them drowned in water I 
would prefer to have them steamed without any 
liquid. Long boiling makes them tasteless ; 
fifteen or twenty minutes will usually cook them 
tender. Their own flavour is better than any- 
thing you can add to them. 

GREEN-PEA SOUP WITHOUT MEAT.—3 pints of 
green Peas, 4+ 1b, butter, three slices of ham ora 
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bacon bone, three Onions sliced, four shredded 
Lettuces, the crumbs of two French rolls, 
twelve leaves of Spinach, one lump of sugar, 
2 quarts of water. Put the butter, ham (or 
bone), | quart of the Peas, Onions, and Lettuces 
to 1 pint of water, and simmer for an hour; 
then add the remainder of the water with the 
crumbs of the French rolls and boil for another 
hour. Now boil the Spinach and squeeze it 
dry. Rub the soup through a sieve, and the 
Spinach with it to colour it. Have ready a pint 
of young Peas boiled ; add them (whole) to the 
soup, put in the sugar (a piece the size of a very 
small Nut), give all one boil and serve quickly. 
If liked, add salt to the soup. 

PANCAKES AND Pras.—Moisten 2 table spoon- 
fuls of flour with 1 gill of milk and two well- 
beaten eggs. Add a teaspoonful of chopped 
Chives or Parsley, Pepper, salt, and grated Nut- 
meg to taste. Melt 1 oz. of butter in a frying- 
pan, and when the butter boils, pour half the 
batter in it, and spread it evenly all over the 
pan. When the pancake is cooked on one side, 
turn it, and cook the other side, then slip it on 
aplate. Repeat the operation with the remainder 
of the batter, cut the pancakes in pieces 1 inch 
long, and arrange them round a dish of nicely- 
boiled green Peas. 





Preserving Mushrooms (Wrs. R. Bate- 
man).—To do this you must pickle them. Put 
the Mushrooms into water, rubbing them with 
flannel slightly dusted with salt. As this is done; 
put them into cold water to retain the colour. 
When ready put them into a large saucepan, 
throw in a handful of salt, and cover up closely. 
Then set them over the fire to thoroughly heat 
them, and extract the moisture. Then spread the 
Mushrooms between two clean cloths, and leave 
them until they are dry and cold. They may 
then be packed into glass jars, filled with 
distilled vinegar, and on the top put some Mace, 
and a teaspoonful of sweet oil. The jars must be 
well corked down and tied over with parchment. 
Store in a cool place. 


Bottling fresh Green Peas (Mrs. R. 
Bateman).—When shelling the Peas, handle 
them as little as possible, and mix well with 
a quart of them two ounces of salt and a quarter , 
of an ounce of common soda. Mix these well 
together, pack either in glass bottles or earthen- 
ware jars, either of which must be as clean and 
dry as possibie, cover with a wet bladder, and tie 
down securely while wet. Store the Peas ina 
very dry place. 


Tomato sauce. — Have four good-sized 
Tomatos, + pint of good white stock, 4 oz. of lean 
ham, a saltspoonful of sugar, a tablespoonful or 
more of malt vinegar, one or more peeled 
Shallots, and salt to taste. Slice the Tomatos, 
and put all on together in a small clean stewpan 
and cook about twenty minutes, or until the 
Tomatos are tender; then press the whole 
through a hair-sieve or strainer, return to the 
stewpan and make hot, and use as directed. It 
is a great improvement to this sauce to stir in 
while on the fire 4 oz. of glaze and a little roux. 








T. IVES HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The 20th Annual FLOWER SHOW will be held on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST Is7T, 1895, at St. Ives, Hunts., in the 
grounds adjoining the Somersham-road, kindly lent by H. 
octnen, Esq. PRIZES approaching £100 will be competed 
for. 
within a radius of 14 miles of St. Ives. 


The Amateur Classes are open to amateurs residing 
The Kettering Rifle 
Band will be in attendance. A grand display of fireworks. 
The Show will be open at 2 o’clock. Admission: Afternoon, 
2 till 5, 1ls.; Children Half-price. Evening, after 5, 6d. ; 
Children under 12, 2d. Danciag Ring, 6d. For Schedules 
and Entry Forms apply to the Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. 
R. M. Copley and R. Warner; the Hon. Tresurer, Mr. H. I. 
Hankio ; or the Secretary, Mr. W. Mann. Special late trains 
will leave St. Ives for Cambridge, Godmanchester, Ramsey, 
Chatteris, and March, Sutton and Ely, calling at all stations. 


ARDEN NETTING.—100 square yards, 
2s. 6d., carriage 1s. ; Lawn Tennis Nets, good, 10s., 
carriage 2s.—K. A. NORTHEY, Auctioneer, Plymouth. 


ETTING for TENNIS BORDERING ; good 


colour and specially prepared, with line attached to 
net, top and bottom throughout; easy to erect or to take 
away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide, for 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 
—HY. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


REEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 

in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 

Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 

mile. Easy payments, Free conveyance and stamps. Very 

good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class.—G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset. 


ANNED NETS for Protecting Fruit-vees 
and Tanned Nets for Tennis Lawns. Price, 50 yards 


long, 4 yards wide, 7s.; 100 yards long, 2 yards wide, 73.— 
J. W. WILLOOOKS, 14, St, Mary-street’ Stamford 
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NOTES FROM CUMBERLAND. 
LEAF-MOULD AND TURF-SOIL. 
Every amateur horticulturist will soon learn 
to value the product of a “ rot-hole,” made vy 
excavating a small pit of a few feeb wide and as 
many deep. Where there are nv woods in the 
vicinity of a garden, a good substitute for leaf- 
soil will be found in the mould thus artificially 
produced. During all the warm months the 
green refuse of peelings, parings, and vegetable 
refuse of the kitchen, all the dead leaves and 
trimmings, the green weeds, Grass mowings, 


and clippings of the garden, with turf-sods and 
sweepings of kinds (avoiding seeds carefully) 
should be daily carried to the pit, occasionally 
adding a layer of a few inches garden soil, and 
watering it to accelerate fermentation. No 
dung or any animal matter should be added. 
Rotten wood is another valuable adjunct ; the 
Camellias at Florence are found to thrive in it, 
and I have used it with much satisfaction for 
exotic Ferns, collecting the substance and the 
Ferns in the same forest. 

I have been obliged to use an alpenstock in 
climbing up through the virgin soil, where I 
sank to my knees in the natural black earth of 
the Himalayas, where a clearing for the newly- 
introduced Potato cultivation resulted in a 
crop of this esculent that surprised me, many 
tubers weighing | lb. each, the grower allowing 
me to select them at the rate of ls. 6d. per 
80 Ib. Rotted trunks of trees, huge forest 
timber, leaves and Grasses, for time unknown 
had contributed to form these extensive ranges 
of plant-food. A few sacks of leaf-mould can 
easily be had in England by rail, and in my ex- 
perience it is indispensable to the welfare of many 
choice plants. There should also be a rot-heap 
for turf-sods similarly constructed to the above, 
this being the only proper soil for Carnations 
and many other garden flowers. When quite 
decomposed the residue must be sifted and care- 
fully examined for wireworm (its favourite 
habitat), the deadly enemy of many a favourite 
plant. The rot-holes should be concealed by 
shrubs or creepers in a remote corner of the 
garden. 


A Frew Very Harpy Puants ror N. ENGLAND. 


T have never seen so fine a display of Gaillar- 
dia grandiflora. Last season the plants were 
dwarf, with a few shabby flowers, but are now 
stout, tall, and bushy, loaded with large gaudy 
blooms, while Coreopsis grandiflora has been 
killed by our rigorous winter. Hemerocallis 


| flava, of which I have a large clump, was never 


so gay before, and its usually evanescent beauty 
has been curiously prolonged. Spirza palmata 


| was never so leafy and vigorous, nor Montbretias 


}so tall and free-blooming. 


Campanulas are 
very fine, and summer Chrysanthemums loaded 
with buds, whilst Turk’s-cap Lilies are in great 
profusion. Parrot Tulips left in the ground 
were beautiful in a dry, raised bed. Choice 
Daffodils from 8S. Ireland made a fine show at 
the same time as the Chionodoxas—in fact, the 
continuous falls of snow seemed to give addi- 


tional vitality to all the perennial plants men- 
tioned, and some others. But it was a bad time 
for many evergreens and shrubs, large and small, 
gspecially the Rhododendrons. Bush - fruit 
crops are excellent, and Cherries, which love a 
frigid climate, are very prolific. 

KULALIA JAPONICA (Zebra Grass).—My clumps 
of this attractive plant, put out in the open 
border last autumn, are now of stout growth, 
the leaves well banded with stripes. 

TUBEROSES.—The dwarf Pearl variety has 
flower-spikes in the cool greenhouse. The 
plants are placed close to the glass, in a corner 
where no draughts can reach them. 

MauMatson CARNATIONS, the flesh-coloured 
and the dark rose, are still yielding good blooms 
under glass, many specimens being the size of 
the palm of my hand. Cuttings have been made 
of the exhausted stock, and the parents planted 
out in open ground to recuperate their strength. 
Two years ago a lady gave me a sprig, a tiny 
shoot, from Germania, and it is now a dense, 
round bush, with some thirty or forty shoots, 
apparently going to flower—of course, under 
glass. The border kinds do not succeed here, 
the garden ground being exposed to very high 
winds, while only a few miles away, when I 
lived between walls and woods, I raised hun- 
dreds of the choicest border varieties from seeds, 
and never put one in a frame, their blooms 
being fine. Even the tender yellow sections 
flourished. There I found a large Malmaison 
growing in the shrubbery, neglected by a former 
tenant. This I removed to a capacious pot in 
the spring, placing it im a vinery, and when the 
plant was making buds removed it to a warm 
conservatory, eventually counting seventy 
blooms. In the ensuing autumn I made six or 
seven good layers, which have perpetuated this 
very free-blooming specimen. The new Mar- 
guerites with me are growing into bushy plants 
on a south border, and will be potted for the 
greenhouse in September. W. H. L. 





Lilium superbum.—The American 
Swamp Lily is a noble plant for a sheltered nook 
in the garden where the soil is deep and moist, 
A group of it is now one of the features of the 
garden. There are fourteen strong shoots rang- 
ing from 6 feet to 9 feet in height, each sur- 
mounted by a pyramid of bloom. The flowers 
are gracefully poised and disposed apart, each 
showing its own form and lovely colour, which 
varies in shade from deep red to orange, with 
black spots. 


Gentiana adscendens.—This is an ex- 
tremely pretty little Gentian now flowering 
under the conditions that suit the Willow 
Gentian so admirably. It is tufted in habit 
and the shoots attain to about 9 inches in height. 
The flowers are borne on slender stalks, which 
spring from the axils of the stem leaves. They 
have each three pairs of leaves, and are termin- 
ated bya large flower of a clear bright blue shade. 
The branchlets which bear the flowers all ascend 
and dispose themselves in a graceful way, form- 
ing quite a truss of bloom. This kind is 
certainly worthy of more attention from those 
who love hardy plants, 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum L. Canning.—I had 
100 Chrysanthemum-cuttings of the late variety 
Lord Canning given to me. They are now in 
48 pots, and about 1 foot high. Ihave followed 
the directions given in a previous issue by pinch- 
ing them back, and they are now breaking out 
from the nodes. AsI understand, each lateral 
will require to be topped again when about 
5 inches in length, and not interfered with any 
further. Being anxious to get some decent 
blooms about Christmas or a little after, will 
you kindly tell me if this treatment, is correct, 
these being a very late variety? Can give 
plenty of heat later on. They are very strong 
and healthy plants. An early reply will oblige. 
—AN ANXIOUS READER, 

*,” This Japanese Chrysanthemum is quite 
one of the best for giving late blooms ; in fact, we 
doubt if there is another white-flowered variety 
to equal it. Even as late as February it is in 
perfection. ‘‘ An Anxious Reader” has adopted 
the proper course of treatment for his plants. 
Top them as suggested, and allow them to grow 
away afterwards uninterruptedly. If good 
individual blooms are wished for instead of a 
number of smaller, the buds must be thinned to 
one ona shoot. In this way L. Canning shows 
to the best advantage. After the plants have 
flowered cut off the old stems close to the goil, 
keep the roots on the dry side and free from 
frost, but not in sufficient heat to encourage 
weak growth to be made. As soon as all fear 
of frost has passed, put out the plants in any 
open piece of ground 3 feet apart. Pinch out 
the point of each shoot once. The middle of 
September cut around the plants with a spade 
a few inches away from the stem, or, in other 
words, allow as much space as will go into a 
10-inch pot. At the end of the month pot the 
plants up. Keep them in a shady position until 
the roots are running in the new soil, syringing 
the leaves daily. From these plants capital 
blooms will be obtained. 


Multiplication of shoots on Chrys. 
anthemums.—Will you kindly tell me in 
your next issue what would be the best plan to 
treat my Chrysanthemums, such varieties as 
Etoile de Lyon, Val d’Andorré, W. P. Bahaunt, 
and others, as they are about 18 inches high, 
and have broken without being stopped? It 
looks like a flower-bud in the centre, and is 
sending several shoots out. They have about 
four or five stems already.—ILKxsTon, 

*,* The cause of the multiplication of shoots 
at the point of the main branches is owing to 
the plants making what is known as their first 
natural break, the result of the formation of a 
flower-bud. Pinch out the bud and reduce the 
number of shoots on each main stem to one, 
presuming, of course, that large blooms are 
required, and as the plants are already furnished 
with four and five stems each, if each shoot 
carries one bloom that would be sufticient. 
Should quantity of blooms rather than quality 
be desired, allow two shoots to remain on each. 
In the future restrict the number of shoots to 
that now decided upon, so as not to allow the 
plants to waste their energy upon useless growth, 
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GARDHN WORK.” 


Conservatory, @ 
Palm; or Tree-Ferns which require more pot room should 
have a shift now to enable the roots to occupy the fresh 
soil before winter. Use a good proportion of fibry loam if 
it ig necessary to confine the plantsin comparatively small 
pots, as Palms, if rushed up rapidly, soon get too large for 
the house, The Kentias are the most useful Palms for 
moderate-sized houses. Pot firmly. The double-flowered 
varieties of Zonal Pelargoniums, Petunias, and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are useful and showy plants for the small 
conservatory, and are very easily managed. To obtain 
dwarf sturdy plants full of blossoms use chiefly good loam 
in the potting, and ram it firmly in the pots. Inex- 
perienced growers usually pot in soil of too light a 
character, and,do not give the necessary firmness to 
secure a free flowering habit. Bear this in mind when 
shifting the winter-flowering Zonals into their flowering 
pots, which mus# be no longer delayed, After potting 
stand the plants thinly on a coal-ash bed in the open air, 
fully exposed to the sunshine, and pinch off flower-buds. 
See that Salvias, Eupatoriums, and Solanums, planted out, 
do not get checked in their growth for want of water, and 
pinch the strong shoots of the Salvias and Eupatoriums 
for the last time. With the longer cooler nights the 
growth will be rapid. If these plants are grown in pots 
they should be partly plunged, but take precautions to 
keep out worms. Tacsonias and Passion-flowers should 
be flowering freely now, and if the roots are confined in 
tubs or very warm borders liquid-manure should be given 
occasionally. Weak liquid-manure in a clear state will be 
useful to Azaleas which have not been repotted to assist 
in maturing and filling up the buds. Clear soot-water 
will be a useful stimulant to pot-bound plants of all kinds, 
as it imparts strength and colour to the foliage, and with- 
out good foliage the flowers must be poor in quality. 
Smilax, Asparagus plumosus, A. tenuissimus, and Eulalia 
japonica variegata are amongst the most usefu) decorative 
subjects to give character to groups of plants anywhere, 
and should be grown in quantity, as all may be used in a 
cut state. The Smilax is used a good deal now for table 
decoration, and for making the fashionable shower 
bouquets. 


Winter-flowering Stove Plants. 


These will include Begonias in several varieties, including 
insignis and Carrieri, Euphorbia jacquinisflora, Poin- 
settias, including a few of the white variety, Libonia 
floribunda, Plumbago rosea, Linum trigynum, Centropo- 
gon Lucianus, Thyrsacanthus rutilans, Justicias in variety, 
Eranthemum strictum and pulchellum. All the above 
will bloom freely in 6-inch pots, and may be propagated 
early in spring from cuttings in a brisk heat, and under 
good treatment will-now be ready for their flowering pots. 
The best place for them now is alow pit, slightly shaded 
when the gun is very hot, if the foliage appears at all 
distressed. Close early, and syringe or sprinkle with a 
fine rosed pot, using rain-water only, or water free from 
lime, which has been exposed in the sunshine for some 
hours, As soon as the growth is completed ventilate 
freely to give the necessary firmness to induce a free- 
flowering habit. Any plants which are pot-bound may 
have weak soot-water or liquid-manure of some kind, 
Avoid overcrowding. 


Late Vinery. 


There has been a good deal of scalding among late 
Grapes. Some kinds are more subject to this than others. 
The bunches of Lady Downe’s, otherwise one of the best 
late Grapes, are frequently disfigured by scalded berries, 
and Muscats are sometimes affected. The remedy is to give 
more air, especially early in the morning, and to leave on 
plenty of foliage. When the growth of the Vines is 
pinched in very close there will be more or less scalding or 
spotting, and this will take an aggravated form if the 
laterals are allowed to extend considerably, and then cut 
back close all at once. It is a mistake to permit the 
laterals to extend at all, but if this has been done through 
inadvertence their removal should be gradual to avoid 
giving a severe check. After the Grapes begin to colour, 
especially in the case of black Grapes, a little more free- 
dom may sometimes be permitted with advantage; but 
even in a case of this kind too much late growth is not 
advisable, as this is a bar to the proper ripening of the 
wood. Late growth encourages late root action more than 
is desirable. 2 


Red-spider on Peaches. 


The surest remedy for red-spider ‘on Peaches, whether 
inside or out, is abundant supplies of moisture both at the 


root and also applied forcibly to the foliage. Mistakes in 
ventilation have a good deal to do with the presence of 
red-spider under glass. If the house has been kept too 
close the leaves will be lacking in firmness, and soft flimsy 
foliage is unable to resist red-spider, whilst the usual 
methods are taken for clearing the insects off. Red-spider 
will not attack fruit-trees if the roots are in a healthy 
state as to moisture, and the leaves are frequently washed 
with the syringe or hose. I like the hose best, as where 
pressure can be applied the water is distributed with a 
force which effectually clears off the insects. 


Melons in Frames, 


Do not use shade if the foliage can be kept up without. 
Deficient ventilation makes the leaves soft, and then the 
red-spider appears on them. Melons should have air by 
seven a.m.,, sufficient to set up a free circulation, and the 
pit or frame should be sprinkled and closed not later than 
three o’clock. The soil for Melons should be rather heavy 
in character, and be pressed firmly down. This makes 
the growth firm and hard, and less liable, in case the heat 
declines, to suffer from canker. 


Window Gardening. 
Window-boxes are now at their best where proper 
attention has been given. Liquid-manure will be a great 
help. Out down Pelargoniums and put in cuttings of the 
best varieties. It is always desirable to grow only the best 
of everything, and improved varieties of Zonal and other 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a Ae later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., are just as easy to grow as 
the inferior things so commonly met/with. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Dablias are now making rapid growth, and will require 
frequent attention in tying, &c, During a dry time like 
the present a mulch of manure not only saves watering, 
but is nourishing to the roots, and adds much to the 
substance and quality of the blooms. Earwigs are giving 
a good deal of trouble this season. Pots half filled with 
Moss on the tops of the stakes form quiet hiding places 
for the insects, where they can easily be captured and 
destroyed. Anything choice among Hollyhocks may be 
propagated by making the side shoots which spring from 
the many stems into cuttings in the following manner. 
There is a latent bud in the axil of nearly every leaf, and 
if these stems are cutinto as many pieces 18 there are buds, 
leaving a piece of the stem about 2 inches long below the 
bud to fix them firmly in the bed, nearly every bud will 
start and form a nice young plant. The cuttings should 
be planted in rows in a frame in a bed of light sandy soil. 
The cuttings are usually planted by thrusting them into 
the soil about 3 inches apart. Must be kept close and 
shaded till the buds start. Wallflowers and other hardy 
plants must be pricked out now, or they will not have 
sufficient time to make strong plants for early blooming. 
This is the best season to divide the old plants of the 
Double White Rocket. It is a charming plant. 


Fruit Garden. | 


Heavily laden fruit-trees should have some support either 
in the shape of liquid-manure, or mulch, or both. Apples 
on the Paradise stock are bearing freely, and attention 
must be given to these to enable the trees to swell the fruit 
to a large size and put on the requisite colour and finish. 
lt is the feeding and the exposure to air and sunshine 
that produce the fine fruits which bring the to) price in 
the market or win prizes at the shows.” No matter how 
good the soil may be the fruits wanta little help in a 
season like the present, or in other words the trees h:ust 
be cultivated and nourished. Thesame principle of givier 
nourishment is even more important to fruits under glass 
than outside, especially where the borders are inside, and 
in the case of Grapes may be continued till the colouring 
is finished, It is, of course, possible to overdo it, but this 
point is very seldom reached. Most Grape growers fall 
too far shors of this to run any risk, and this is also true 
of Peaches. Only those given to trying experiments know 
how much can be done in this way profitably, and I need 
hardly say it would be unwise to do this to an unprofitable 
extent. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mushrooms are always in season, and there is always a 
large demand in the autumn. Beds made now in the open 
air will be sure to’come in useful, Do not forget to sow 
plenty of early Cabbages ; Ellam’s Karly and Enfield Market 
are good, and there are plenty of good Cabbages. Every 
large seed firm have their own special variety. Sow a few 
seeds of Blood Red for pickling for winter salads. The old 
Black-seeded Bath Cos Lettuce and the Green Curled 
Endive are always reliable all the year round. Cabbage 
Lettuce is a good variety, and Tom Thumb, though small, 
is very hardy and turns in quickly. All Lettuces are 
improved by tying up for a few days to complete the 
blanching. Make several sowings of Lettuces and Endives 
from this to end of August, and a small sowing may be 
made first week in September to stand the winter in the 
seed bed or to plant under glass in cold houses. Attend to 
the training and pinching of Tomatos both under glass and 
outside. We have one house this season filled with plants 
in boxes, because we thought a change of soil necessary, 
and the plants have done remarkably well. When the 
fruit has been gathered off early Tomatos a second crop 
can be obtained from the same plants by thinning and 
tying in the young shoots and topdressing with rich 
compost. KE. Hospay, 


Work in the Town Garden. 


The outdoor garden ought to be fully furnished by this 
time—everything planted out and growing, or beginning 
to grow, freely. Any gaps caused by failures, or by the 
removal of spent annuals or the like, should be filled up at 
once with strong plants of China Asters, African Marigolds, 
&c., kept on hand for the purpose. The latter are particu- 
larly valuable for autumn blooming, brightening up the 
borders nicely when the bulk of the summer flowers are 
over. Dahlias must have rather frequent attention if 
plenty of fine flowers are wanted. Unless freely watered 
in dry weather the growth will be poor and weak, and the 
foliage devoured by earwigs and other insects. A good 
shower overhead night and morning will help the plants 
considerably in such weather as this. Earwigs must be 
trapped by means of small pots inverted on the top of the 
sticks, first half filling them with dry hay or Moss. Secure 
the central stem firmly to the stake placed to each plant 
at first, as it extends, and when the plants begin to throw 
strong laterals from the base select four or five of the best, 
and tie them up to other stakes placed about a foot from 
the first, and arranged equi-distantly around it, all other 
growths being removed. This, at least, is the system 
adopted by those who grow these delightful plants for 
show purposes, though it may, of course, be varied to 
some extent according to the requirements, but if fine 
flowers are wanted the growths must be thinned out, more 
or less. Mulch the plants with long manure, and give a 
thorough soaking with water or weak liquid-manure once 
a week at least, unless rain falls. Beds of Begonias must 
be abundantly watered in such weather as this, small seed- 
ling plants in particular, and a mulch of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or spent Hops willalso aid the growth considerably. There 
is a future before the new multiflora varieties, as the 
plants are so wonderfully profuse in blooming, as well as 
of a dwarf and bushy habit of growth, while cuttings are 
produced from the base by dozens and strike very freely. 
This is a grand season for Petunias, both indoors and out, 
the plants flowering profusely, and the blooms unusually 
large and fine. This is, of course, to some extent the 
result of carefully selecting the best plants and flowers 
to seed from. If persevered in this is certain to result in 
a decided improvement in the ‘‘ strain” in the course of a 
few years. Cannas, Castor-oils, and other plants of this 
class are doing grandly, if only an abundant supply of 
moisture is afforded them. In the greenhouse Zonal 
Pelargoniums make a fine display now. Give them all the 
air possible, with a light shade from hotsun, B,C. R. 


THE COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from July 27th 
to August 3rd. : 

Made a last sowing of Ellam’s Early Cabbage. This date 
is too late for cold districts. In sowing seeds it is neces- 
sary to study the climate of the place, and sow early or 
late according to circumstances and local conditions ; this 
refers also to many other things, including Winter Spinach 
and Onions, which in most places are sown now witha 
variation of afew days. Shifted Primulas into 5-inch pots 
and placed in cold frame, shading lightly when the sun is 
hot. We have a range of frames filled with Primulas, 
Cyclamens, and Cinerarias, and as the plants are shifted 
into larger pots another range will be ready to receive 
them, and in these frames they will remain till the begin- 
ning of October, We shall sow Cyclamen seeds in a few 
days. The young plants will be kept moving on steadily 
till they flower next autumn twelve months. These make 
far better plants than anything raised in spring, though 
we usually sow a few seeds in heat in February for bloom- 
ing late. Still busy among the fruit-trees—in fact, there 
is always work to be done in the fruit garden. Ina dry 
time water can never be given freely enough, but we can 
mulch the trees bearing heavy crops with manure, and in 
some cases this is better than watering. We have not yet 
seen many wasps, but bottles of syrup have been hung 
about to be ready for them. After they have tasted the 
rich ripe fruit they are not so likely to go into the bottles, 
but if the bottles are ready they may be attracted there 
first. There is a good deal of work in Cucumber houses 
now. Plants started early often get too full of growth at 
this season and must be pruned in freely ; afterwards a top- 
dressing of manure and loam will be given. Removed 
laterals from late Grapes and Peaches, taking off a few 
leaves from the Peaches so that the sun may shine on the 
fruit. Black Grapes colour best under a good canopy of 
leaves, but Muscats will not put on the best amber tints 
without strong light. Very busy among Chrysanthemums. 
There is much disbudding to do, and early flower buds 
Wi!l move, as the July buds are of no use. We have not 
begui: to use stimulants yet, but shall do so as soon as we 
think tne-plants require it. The early potted plants will 
goon require Something. Catching earwigs amongst Dah- 
lias is a daily affair now, and must be persisted in till the 
flowers are fully expanded. Orumpled paper placed 
among the foliage forms useful hiding places for them, 
where they may be easily captured. Weare having all our 
glass erections painted outside, two coats. Anybody can 
paint a greenhouse. 


Yellow spot in Carnations.—Will 
someone kindly inform me as to the cause and 
cure of the yellow spot in my Malmaison Carna- 
tions. They were wintered in a greenhouse tem- 
perature, but are nowinacold-house. They are 
growing in pots in the usual mixture.—W. H, 


* * It is not easy to assign the true cause for . 
Malmaison Carnations failing to do well. There 
has been something wrong with the soil or 
treatment. You are not alone in your failure. 
Even growers who are generally successful 
fail with this Carnation sometimes. The plants 
are often attacked by fungus or canker at the 
bottom of the wiry stems, if they are in unsuit- 
able soil, and this alone would account for the 
spots on the foliage. Try repotting in fresh 
soil, loam of the best quality, and peat with 
plenty of sand. See what condition the stem is 
in, and dress with sulphur if there is any 
canker. 


African Marigolds.—None too much use 
is made of these in gardens, but a single bed of 
them is very charming on the turf in the autumn 
months. <A very poor idea of the capabilities of 
the plants is obtained from flowers at exhibitions, 
where they are usually shown on boards, stuck 
on without any leaf or even stalk, just as one 
sees Carnations, Hollyhocks, and China Asters. 
This type of Marigold is, however, graceful in a 
way. ‘The foliage is deep green, quite feathery 
in character, dense, and fills out the beds if the 
plants are put fairly close together, whilst the 
flowers lose that garishness and bald aspect as 
seen at shows. The best way is to have a taller 
variety, one of the orange shades, in the centre, 
and outside this a variety with lemon-coloured 
flowers, the plant dwarfer in growth, They 
vary in height from 18 inches to 2 feet, We 
prefer these to the French Marigolds, which are 
less showy and more formal. 


The Moon Daisy (Chrysanthemum Leu- 
canthemum).—Hardy gardening is not colour- 
less gardening when we take the finest things 
of different seasons and plant them boldly in 
soils and situations adapted to their growth. A 
quantity of the Moon Daisy was planted among 
the natural vegetation on a wet slope beside a 
ditch. The Daisy makes a lovely picture that 
will last many weeks. Three totally different 
pictures has this one wet corner displayed 
already this year, the first. one with the Golden 
Globe-flowers, the second with Irises and Double 
Meadow-sweet, and now the third with the 
great Daisies. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE BETTER-KNOWN GENTIANS. 


In the early summer, when the mountain 
astures of Europe are dyed with the unrivalled 
lue of the Vernal, the Bavarian, and other 

Gentians, we may appropriately call attention 

to the various cultivated species, so little seen in 

gardens generally. G. acaulis has here and 
there escaped extermination in old gardens, and 
is now esteemed in many of the new ; but many 
of the rarer species are as yet too frequently 
confined to botanic gardens or choice collections. 

The Gentians are widely distributed, a large 

proportion of the number being indigenous to 

the tropical regions of South America, especially 
in the Peruvian Andes, while others are natives 
of Mexico and other parts of N. America, 

Kamtschatka, Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland 

Islands, Patagonia, the Himalayas, Ceylon, 

Van Diemen’s Land, Siberia, and various locali- 

ties in the alpine districts of Hurope. Five 

species are natives of Britain. 

GENTIANA ACAULIS (Gentianella).—This is one 
of the finest and most commonly-grown species, 
forming dense carpets, 2 inches or 3 inches high, 
of shining leaves, which in the summer-time are 
covered with a profusion of large, erect, bell- 
shaped flowers, often 2 inches long, of a brilliant 
ultra-marine or sapphire colour, and continuing 
in beauty for a long time. It grows well in a 
deep moist loam, and is an excellent subject for 
the rock-garden, borders, or edgings. G. alpina 
is a variety of this species, with shorter and 
broader leaves, and flowers half the size of those 
of G. acaulis, and usually of a lighter blue. G. 
excisa also very closely resembles this species. 
Native of the Alps and Pyrenees, Propagated 
by division of the tufts or from seed. It grows 
well in rich gravelly loam. 

G. AFFINIS, of which an illustration is given, 
is an interesting kind, a native of California, 
where it grows on very high elevations on the 
north-eastern parts of Sierra Nevada. It is 
about 1 foot high, and the flowers are deep dlue. 

G. ASCLEPIADEA —A tall, handsome plant, 
with simple, Willow-like, erect stems, growing 
from 15 inches to 2 feet high, and bearing 
numerous flowers on a considerable portion of 
their length. The flowers, which appear in 
summer, are rather large, bell-shaped, of a deep 
purplish hue, with dark dots inside, and are 
borne in pairs, forming spikes of considerable 
size. ‘The leaves are about 2 inches long and 
# inch broad at the base. Native of the moun- 
tains of Central and Southern Europe and the 
Caucasus. A good plant for borders or the 
margins of shrubberies, in almost any soil, but 
thrives best in a rich, fibrous, deep, and moist 
sandy loam. There is also a variety with white 
flowers. 

G. BAVARICA.—This beautiful species very 
much resembles the British G. verna in its habit, 
size, and flowers, but is somewhat taller, grow- 
ing in dense tufts about 3 inches high. The 
flowers, which appear in summer, are large and 
of a most exquisite, brilliant, velvety, and 
intensely deep Prussian blue, sometimes tinted 
with purplish-crimson. 
the flowers of this species bear the palm above 


all others. Native of alpine meadows in Central | 


and Southern Europe. 

G. CRUCIATA.—This species has somewhat 
erect spreading leaves, and the flowers are 
axillary and terminal, blue, and produced in 
whorls. Native of dry pastures in Central and 
Southern Europe and Siberia. In growing this 
plant, the fibrous loam should be plentifully 
mixed with small pieces of broken limestone. 

G. GELIDA. — A vigorous-growing species, 
forming dense tufts or carpets a foot high, with 
very fine flowers nearly 2 inches long, in very 
large heads of a brilliant blue colour, Native 
of Alpine districts in the Caucasus and Armenia. 


Grows well in rich, moist loam, and is multi- | 


plied by division, or from seed, which it pro- 
duces abundantly. 

G. LUTEA.—This is the largest species of the 
genus, and sends up stout stems 3 feet to 4 feet, 
or more, inheight. Placing it side by side with 
G. verna, G. acaulis, or any of the dwarfer 
species, few would believe that it belongs to the 
same family. It possesses none of the concen- 
trated beauty of the species hitherto described, 
but is, nevertheless, a striking plant, well 
adapted for the back part of borders or the 
margins of shrubberies, and might be effectively 


For beauty of colour | 


introduced into groups of such plants as | 
Tobacco. The flowers, which are of a pleasing | 
yellow, and of large size. Native of the Alps of | 
Central and Southern Europe. . In cultivation 
it is very indifferent as to soil, but grows best 
in a rich deep loam. 

G. ANDREWsI.—A very singular species, with 
erect smooth stems about a foot high, bearing | 
terminal clusters of purplish-blue flowers each 
an inch long. It comes from North America, 
from Carolina to Lake Huron, and grows well 
in rich moist soil, and is multiplied by division 
of the tufts. 

G. PYRENAICA.—A very distinct and beautiful 
dwarf species, with short tufted stems, about 
3 inches high, blooming in summer, and bearing | 
large solitary brilliant purple flowers, pale green 
on the outside, each | inch in length. Native 
of the Pyrenees, Hungary, and the eastern parts 
of the Caucasus. This species has somewhat 
the appearance of G. verna, but is of freer 
growth. It does well in rich sandy or gritty 
loam. 

G. smpTemMFIpA.—A curious species, with 
erect simple stems, 6 inches to 12 inches high, 
blooming early in summer, and bearing clusters 
of cylindrical flowers, of a blue and white colour 























Gentiana aftinis. 


(Flowers deep blue.) 


inside, and greenish-brown on the outside. 
Native of the Caucasus. Suitable for rock-work 
or choice borders, in fine sandy loam. 


Biter BRITISH SPECIES. 

G. VERNA.—One of the most charming plants 
of the family, forming dense tufts, 1 inch to 
3 inches high, which, in spring, are covered 
with a profusion of large brilliant blue flowers, 
each an inch or more across, and frequently 
showing a white centre. Native of a few 
localities in Northern England and Western 
Ireland, but very abundant on the Alps of 
Central and Southern Europe. It is an excellent 
subject for the rock-garden, choice borders, or 
for pots. Mr. Backhouse, of York, who grows 
all the cultivated species of Gentian to perfec- 
tion, has given the following valuable directions 
for the culture of G. verna :—‘‘It grows freely 
on very choice sunny banks, in deep, rich, 
fibrous loam, mingled with pieces of limestone, 
gravel, and a little Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. Rapid | 
drainage, and as rapid and constant a supply of 
percolating moisture are essential to full vigour. 
It grows freely in pots, in the above-named | 
mixture, if kept moist all summer, or in an 
ordinary garden border, in loam mingled with 
gravel. 


| following : 
| @Or, Reine Marie Henriette, Climbing Captain 
'Christy, L’Idéal, and 
|Hybrid Perpetuals as Paul Verdier, General 








G. PNEUMONANTHE.—A handsome sub-aguatic 
| species, growing in marshes and on moist heaths | 





and pastures, with erect stems, 6 inches to 12 
inches high. ‘The flowers, which appear late in 
summer and in autumn, are large, 14 inches 
long, or more, of a deep blue colour within, with 
five greenish dotted belts on the outside. There 
is a variety with white flowers. Native of 
England, various parts of Europe, and Siberia, 
The proper place for this plant is in the artificial 
bog, but it may be also grown on rock-work or 
in the choice border, if planted in deep and very 
moist soil. 





860.—Plants for palings.—It is a pity 
you did not say whether you: wanted flowering 
plants or fruit-trees for covering the palings, as 
well as the aspect. I think you must mean 
flowering plants. If so, there is nothing better 
as a covering than Roses. If the aspect is cold 
and bleak you may select’ such .Roses as Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Aimée Vibert, Clitibing Victor 
Verdier, Mrs. Paul, Magna Charta, and Gloire 
de Dijon. If the situation is suitable for 
choicer kinds of Roses you may choose the 
William Allan Richardson, Réve 


such strong growing 


Jacqueminot, and Mlle. Hugéne Verdier. If 
you can get the plants established in pots you 
may plant them at once. If not you must wait 
until the end of October.—J. C. C. 


866.—Delphiniums.—You would injure 
the stems of the Delphiniums if you attempted 
to peg them down, as it is one of the last 
plants I should think of dealing with in the 
way you suggest. Cannot you plant some low- 
growing plants between the Iris, so as to cover 
the bare spaces? The dwarf-growing Sedum 
glaucum or Herniaria glabra would carpet the 
surface without intertering with the other 
plants.—J. C. C. 


863.—Hardiness of the Chinese Date 
Plum.—The Date Plum is not quite hardy in 
any part of England. It has been given a trial 
in a few ipstances, but I have seen it terribly 
disfigured in a less severe winter than the last. 
So much so that I have no hopes of hearing that 
it remained unharmed by frost through last 
year. When grown in an ordinary greenhouse, 
the plant makes but slow growth, so that it is 
not likely to prove very satisfactory in the open 
air, even if frost did not injure it.—J. C. C. 


862.—Double Dahlias from cuttings. 
—Take off the side shoots of the Dahlias and 
insert them as cuttings in a cold frame up to the 
middle of August if the cuttings are dibbled into 
a bed of soil 1 foot apart and the frame kept 
close and shaded for the first three weeks. 
Afterwards remove the light, as then the 
cuttings will make sufficient roots for the 
winter. Put on the light again to protect the 
tops from early autumn frost, and leave the 
tubers in the soil until the tops have died natu- 


rally.—J. C. C. 


A fine Sea Holly (Eryngium planum).— 
Among the many hardy things of the present 
time, one that stands out conspicuous is this 
Sea Holly, which comes in admirably as the 
alpine Sea Holly passes away, and lasts in 
beauty for mafy weeks. It is not fastidious as 
to soil or situation, provided the spot is open 
and sunny, and though smaller in the size of 
flower-heads, their profusion and the stately 
height of the spikes make it handsome and 
showy. A lovely effect at the present time 
comes froma group of plants scattered thinly 
among young, bushy Azaleas, the large, much- 
branched heads of bloom being borne just above 
a foil of rich green. When the surface of the 
ground is not perpetually disturbed by rake 
and spade, this Sea Holly has a happy way of 
sowing itself, appearing at considerable dis- 
tances from the parent plant. Such plants left 
where they spring up grow into splendid speci- 
mens.—A. ; 

Polygonum cuspidatum compac- 
tum.—The type is one of the commonest and 
most graceful of hardy plants, but, unfortun- 
ately, so weedy in growth that it must be used 
with caution. The variety called compactum 
is, however, not so strong, the plant making 
a dense, bushy growth, with deep green crimpled 
leaves. It is a well-marked variety, and if less 
pleasing in effect than the species, is not so wild. 
In some of the parks it is planted in distinct 
groups on the turf and looks well. 
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CULTURE OF TEA ROSES IN POTS. 


TE cultivation of Roses in pots has now become 
so general that there are few gardens that do 
not possess a few specimens of some sort or 
other. Many amateurs also now grow pot 
Roses successfully. Those who have no con- 
venience for propagating, or who have had no 
experience in the work, can at a nominal cost 
purchase a few healthy, vigorous young speci- 
mens that with careful treatment will yield a 
few nice blooms the first season. Propagation 
may be effected at different periods and in 
various ways. My own experience is that the 
quickest and most effectual method is to insert 
cuttings of the half-ripened wood during the 
months of July or August. Previous to separa- 
ting them from the parent, however, a shallow 
bed of leaves, or leaves and short manure, 
should be prepared and a frame placed over it. 
A bottom-heat of this character cannot rise to 
any dangerous degree ; therefore, as soon as the 
bad is formed the cuttings may be taken off. A 
spent hot-bed is equally good for the purpose. 
Wherever a long straggling shoot is observed it 
may be taken off and divided into several cut- 
tings, the best average length being about 
6 inches. As many small pots as there are 
cuttings should be filled with a mixture of 
friable loam, not necessarily sifted, but rubbed 
down by the hand. To this should be added a 
little leaf-mould and a good percentage of 
silver sand, or, failing this, common road-grit. 
The cuttings should be smoothly cut immedi- 
ately beneath an eye, and from that portion of 
the wood which is embedded in the soil all eyes 
may be removed. If when the cavity is made 
for the reception of the cutting a portion of 
sand is allowed to fall in, the cutting at once 
following it, it will materially aid in securing 
a speedy ‘‘callus,” and consequently a more 
satisfactory root formation. The cuttings having 
been inserted, the pots should at once be plunged 
in the bed and receive a gentle watering through 
a fine rose. Little air will be needed for 
several weeks, at least during the day, and the 
frame must be shaded during sunshine, each 
morning and evening the cuttings receiving a 
gentle spray from the syringe. A chink of air 
admitted in the evening and left on until the 
following morning will help to maintain sweet- 
ness within the frame. If all goes on well there 
should be signs of roots forming round the ball 
in six weeks or so, after which more air should 
at all times be given. As soon as growth is 
somewhat advanced, the light may be entirely 
removed and placed on only in stormy weather. 
A shift into a 6-inch pot will be necessary in 
due course. This the plants will fairly furnish 
with roots before winter sets in. The plants 
must be sheltered during winter by means of a 
frame, or in a cool, airy house, or, if wintered 
in the open, a sheltered corner must be selected, 
the pots plunged above the rims in ashes, and 
the shoots protected by means of the common 
Bracken. 

Such plants as are here referred to must be 
taken in hand early the following February and 
started in a temperature of 45 degs., increasing 
it to 50 degs. as soon as the buds begin to move. 
Teas revel in a comfortable moist atmosphere ; 
therefore such should be maintained by bringing 
the syringe into use on all fine days, and in 
regularly damping all available surfaces. For 
all practical purposes the 6-inch pot will suttice 
for the next season, especially where housing 
accommodation is a desideratum. It is sur- 
prising in what small pots Tea Roses will 
flourish for years if fed judiciously, and the 
drainage regularly rectified. The second year, 
when growth is well advanced, the plants must 
be gradually hardened off previous to exposing 
them to the elements. When plants grow too 
large for frame protection it is a good plan to 
erect screens by means of uprights, cross-bars, 
and canvas, under which they can be removed 
as soon as flowering is over before their final 
removal out-of-doors. A bed of cinder-ashes is 
the best bottom for the pots to stand on, being 
cool and proof against the ingress of worms. 
Amateurs and others who possess no structure 
other than an ordinary greenhouse must not 
attempt early work, but if a few plants are 
placed in with their pots, say in January, and 
the house kept close, the sun’s power necessary 
day by day, will gradually move the buds into 


activity, and they will probably be astonished 
as well-as'delighted at being able to cut not a 
few lovely buds with which to embellish the 
sitting-room. 

In regard to potting material, nothing sur- 
passes good loam, rotten manure, and road-grit. 
The’ best time for repotting or for surface-dress- 
ing is in autumn, or as soon as the leaves have 
taken on a yellow tint. A fresh root-action 
then sets in, and the plants again establish 
themselves before winter. For those who 
desire early produce a batch may be introduced 
into warmth during October to flower at 
Christmas and during January. In regard to 
bottom-heat, I may say that an old acquaintance 
of mine who does Teas well fills a pit in the 
centre of a house with Oak-leaves ; on these the 
pots are set at first without plunging. When, 
however, a few inches of growth have been made 
they are half plunged and allowed to remain 
there. The same grower also keeps the venti- 
lators entirely closed during December, January, 
and February. By adopting this plan he 
seldom gets an attack of mildew. Most growers 
prune Tea Roses cautiously—in fact, only thin 
out the weak shoots and balance the stronger. 
One of the greatest hindrances to perfect matu- 
rity of the wood of pot Roses is repeated satu- 
ration of the soil by heavy rains. On this 
account it is advisable to lay the plants on their 
sides in stormy weather. 


The water used for watering the plants should 
always be applied at the same temperature as 
the atmosphere of the house. The use of cold 
water, together with sudden changes from heat 
to cold, soon produces mildew. Where it exists 
the foliage may be syringed with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium, 1] oz. dissolved ina gallon 
of warm, soft water. Sulphur applied in a dry 
form to the leaves is also effectual, though 
unsightly. Je, 


ROSE AIMEE VIBERT. 


Ir is pleasing to find Mr. Wm. Paul and others 
praising this most beautiful and softly fragrant 
Rose. I can readily believe ail that has been 
written in praise of the climbing Aimée Vibert 
as to the distance it will run and the number 
cf buds and blossoms it will produce, though a 
load of almost 2500 blooms on a single plant 
may tax the credulity of those who have never 
grown the scandent variety nor had sense enough 
to give it its head above and good stuff under 
and around its roots. Once firmly established, 
this fine Rose needs little or no pruning. An 
occasional exhausted branch may need removal 
ora little thinning may be needed. For the rest 
its prodigality of blooming will sufficiently 
restrain growth and more than repeat itself 
annually. Such Roses—and we have all too few 
of similar habit—not one other, probably— 
can run so far or spread so wide. I have 
grown many fine plants of this charming Rose, 
but the two lots of which I have the most 
pleasing memories were those so finely 
used in the formation of the original Rose 
bed at Shrubland Park and the Rose tent bed 
in the fine gardens at Puckeridgebury, Herts. 
In each:case the heads were allowed free course, 
and the rich spread of grace, purity, and 
fragrance can never be forgotten. Others that 
occur to me formed pyramids of beauty, through 
affording them a strong, high support in the 
form of peeled Larches from 20 feet to 25 feet 
long, with sufficient twigs and branchlets left 
intact to form useful supports. They were left 
to clothe the Larches as seemed good to them, 
and the results were natural-like masses of 
grace and beauty such as we too seldom meet 
with. The dwarf Aimée Vibert is just like the 
tall variety, unless in its more moderate growth. 
There are few Roses better adapted for beds or 
borders or that will yield richer harvests of 
bloom under common treatment. It also forms 
very telling groups or single plants if grown in 
fairly good soil, free space given and pruning 
wholly dispensed with. The old crimson China 
Cramoisie Supérieure and the pale flesh-coloured 
China Mrs. Bosanquet do well under such free 
and easy treatment, and add, if possible, to the 
beauty of the dwarf Aimée Vibert through their 
contrast of colour and habit. Aimée Vibert is 
also one of the most useful Roses for table 
decoration. Chosen of the proper size and 
disposed artistically, few Roses are more pleas- 
ing or full of purity than Aimée Vibert.—D. 
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DWARF HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES 
FOR POTS. 


I wovutp like to sound a note of warning to 
would-be purchasers of dwarf Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses for potting in the ensuing autumn. About 
this time of the year representatives of Dutch 
Rose-growing firms spend a considerable time in 
this country making a sort of house-to-house 
call, Among many things that are offered are 
these dwarf Roses, which are evidently made a 
leading feature, inasmuch as they are able to 
quote the very cream at prices below what thesame 
goods may be purchased at in this country, 
Indeed, the case or crate is deposited at one’s 
very door, the carriage paid, and packing, 
package, and Roses included for a trifle less than 
you have to pay for the same article in any 
home nursery. The plants are quoted at about 
20s. per 100, and large quantities are offered 
even below this figure. He who ‘‘goes in for 
a batch” is simply delighted when the plants 
arrive, both on account of the great mass of roots 
attached to each plant, and also the number and 
quality of the branches. It is certainly some- 
thing to the credit of the Dutchman that, so 
far as looks are concerned, the plant is perfect 
root and branch. Now this is a point 
with many English-grown Roses on the Manetti, 
which very often is most unsatisfactory. The 
plants frequently are poorly rooted and the 
branches of an indifferent quality ; sometimes 
the stock lacks vigour, and this in no small 
degree, and where this is so the remainder can- 
not possibly be satisfactory. On the other 
hand, the foreign goods at first sight are excel- 
lent and all one could wish. But thig is merely 
the beginning of a most disappointing end, 
Those who require these Roses for pot culture 
and for forcing in particular will be surprised to 
learn that side by side with English-grown 
stock on the Manetti the foreigners are immoy- 
able. Indeed, the heat seems rather to have a 
retarding influence on the plants, which never 
come away satisfactorily. It isevidently a case of 
an unsuitable stock. Generally speaking, where 
abundance of fibrous roots exists the plants force 
readily. Not so, however, with these Dutch 
Roses, for one plant of these latter frequently 
possesses as many fibrous roots as half-a-dozen 
ordinary plants on the Manetti. In short, I 
attribute much of the loss of newly-potted Roses 
on the Manetti stock to scarcity of fibrous roots, 
though it is, of course, attributable to other 
causes besides. I believe the stock employed 
by the Dutch to be Rosa carolina, but whatever 
it be, it is certainly a perfectly hardy and en- 
during one, and bears evidence of rooting very 
deeply in the fine vegetable soil in which the 
plants are apparently grown. E. 


Keeping cut Roses.—I should like to 
know the best way to keep Rose blooms? I 
often have to cut mine a day or so before I can 
take them to town, and have cut them early in 
the day, also late, placing them in a cool cellar ; 
but they go soft, and droop in a few hours. 
They have not done so in other years. I have 
many plants, but have not seen Roses do so 
badly for some years. Would any grower 
kindly state cause? I think theseason has been 
too dry and hot.—ConstantT READER. 


* * You must cut early—as a rule, before 
7 a.m.—during hot weather. The reason your 
blooms go soft and drooping, practically shrink- 
ing up, is the dry winds we have lately experi- 
enced. One point is to get the blooms into water 
as soon as possible after cutting. If you allow 
the end of the stalk to get dry, it naturally 
follows that the pores are closed, and cannot 
derive the same benefit they should do. We 
make it a practice to cut off the stem once more 
just before setting them in water. Cut early, use 
cold water and a clean glass or basin, then stand 
them ina cool cellar free from draughts. Roses 
will travel much better after they have been 
in water for an hour or two, more especially 
during such a season as this. 


Rose queries.—Cold lean-to greenhouse, 
10 feet by 7 feet, with Perle des Jardin and Red 
Gloire Roses on walls in 16-inch and 18-inch 
pots. Gloire (young) has not bloomed, Perle 
has bloomed. I wish to move into tubs. I 
have no border. 1, Is this the right time to 
move? 2, Should they be cut back, and how 


far? (Gloire only stands about 4 feet high from 
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pot). 3, What should soil consist of ? 4, Should 
the tubs have holes in bottom? 5, Can you 
recommend a book for amateurs on greenhouse 
and other plants, particularly the former? Price 
not more than 2s. 6d.—Dunv. 

*.* 1, You may move Roses from potsintotubs 
at any time, and it would bea good plan to 
afford more root run now that they are in growth. 
2, No, do not cut them back ; encourage growth 
as far as possible while they are so young. 
Almost any rich mixture will be suitable. 
Turfy loam, a little grit, and well-rotted manure 
make a good compost. Pot firmly. 4, Of 
course, you must drain a tubas well as pots. 
Stagnant moisture is the cause of many failures 
and so soon ruins any class ofsoil. 5, There are 
really no thoroughly good books on greenhouse 
plants, Baines’ ‘‘ Stove and Greenhouse Plants” 
(John Murray) is as good as any ; but we are 
always pleased to reply to queries in these pages. 
Besides this, there are always hints to be 
gathered in the answers to others as well as 
special articles. 


Potting Tea Roses.—When is the best 
time to pot up some Tea Roses for cold frame 
culture? Also compost, and would they do 
well next year, or would it be better to buy 
plants potted and established? I have plenty 
of loam, rotten turf, marl, and soil that will 
grow a good crop of Wheat. Should be glad to 
know size of pots to start with, and best time 
to get plants, and on what stocks ?—ConsTant 
READER. 

*,” It would undoubtedly be best to purchase 
plants already established in pots; but there is 
no reason why you should not pot up some 
of your own. Do not attempt it until the 
middle or end of October, according to the 
season. ‘l’ea Roses should be grown upon the 
Brier stocks, but it does not matter if these be 
seedling or cutting Briers. We prefer grafted 
plants, and young Teas worked in this way are 
cheap. You can buy them in small pots—32’s 
or 48’s—and pot them on during winter. Do 
not use any marl, but give your plants a good 
mixture of turfy loam and a little thoroughly 
decayed manure. Purchase in October, and 
pot them on during the early part of January, 
if weather permits. 


Rose-buds not opening properly.— 
Will you kindly tell me what is the matter with 
the enclosed Rose? The blossom I send you is 
almost the only one that has ever come to per- 
fection, all the buds dying before they havea 
chance to open. Will you also tell me how to 
destroy tiny beetles that spoil all the blossoms 
of a Céline Forestier that grows near this Rose? 
—CLAUDE. 

*,* The Rose you send is seriously affected 
by the hot and dry weather. You cannot 
aid them in any way, but when we get rain 
there may be a fair autumnal crop. We would 
suggest that you cut back the flowering shoots 
slightly, and encourage the second growth as 
much as possible. The tiny beetles you mention 
are very troublesome this year, and you cannot 
destroy them without hurting the Rose. They 
may be checked by a thorough and persistent 
syringing with soft water, especially at night. 

858. — Transplanting Roses.—lIt is 
quite practicable to remove the standard Roses 
in the autumn that you budded this season, 
providing you do not move them until the first 
week in October, and that you transplant very 
carefully. You must, however, understand 
there is more risk in doing so than there would 
be a year later, for the reasons that the plants 
would have more roots if they remained one 
year longer in the same place, and the bud 
would be more united to the stock.—-J. C. C. 


Roses unsatisfactory when first 
flowering.—Will the Editor kindly inform 
the writer whether it is usual for Roses Gloire 
de Dijon and Mme. Isaac Periére to come of 
very much better quality the second time of 
looming than the first, as every June the first 
flowers of the varieties come pale, deformed, and 
worthless, while the second crop is just as good ? 
The Rose Eclair behaves similarly, the first 
blooms nearly all come with green centres. 
These being cut out, the second buds are per- 
fect. An explanation would be valued.—R. 

*,” The three Roses you name are exception- 
ally early bloomers, and consequently come in 
tor the checks from late frosts and cold June 
nights. The second crop comes better or deeper ! 


» 
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coloured because we are then in a more even 
temperature. Gloire de Dijon and Kclair are 
always better late in the season, and are among 
our best late summer and early autumnal 
varieties, 

Gloire de Dijon unsatisfactory. — 
Large Gloire de Dijon in conservatory bore 500 
blooms last year; this year it has hardly any 
leaves, and only a few blooms here and there, 
and very dwarfed and starved. Root outside, 
and has been well manured. Kindly say what 
is the reason.—C, M. SNOWDEN. 

*.* You may have over-manured your tree, 
it may also be that it is developing canker. 
Something is radically wrong at the roots or 
near the base ; but what it is impossible for us 
to say from your note. All we can do is to con- 
jecture. Why not ask some gardener in your 
neighbourhood, as we cannot commit ourselves 
to a decided opinion from your query ? 


FRUIT. 
LARGE APPLES. 
Yor cooking, whether it be for home use or for 
market, large Apples are always in great 
request, for while flavour is the great point of 
excellence in dessert sorts, the one thing to aim 





Apple Warner’s King. 


at in kitchen kinds is to get them large. Some 
kinds are naturally large, and this should be 
ensured by timely thinning of the fruit and the 
best culture that can be given. I never knew a 
a very fine specimen that was not superior in 
quality to a small, poorly grown one of the 
same kind. The price realised by large Apples 
is far in excess of that obtainable for small ones, 
however good they may be in other respects, 
and the railway charges are just as heavy on 
bad fruit as on good. I will briefly describe a 
few of the best kinds of Apples that are above 
the average size, and which when well grown 
cannot fail to repay the grower well. 

ALFRISTON.—A very fine kitchen kind, very 
prolific, and a good keeper, lasting well until 
the days begin to lengthen in spring. 

ANNIE Enizaperu is a splendid variety of 
vigorous growth, and the fruit keeps well for 
wioter and early spring use, when Apples are in 
the greatest demand. 

BEDFORDSHIRE FOUNDLING is well suited to 
orchard culture, and if worked on the Paradise 
stock, makes a very fruitful garden tree. I 
prefer these larger kinds in the form of dwarf 
bush or espalier trees, as in exposed places the 
gales of wind blow so many truits off before 
they are fit to gather. A good Christmas 
varie+v, 

Bruce Dyzols, oR GLORIA Mundi, is probably 


one of the largest Apples in cultivation, and 
when well grown attains enormous proportions, 
It is a pale green fruit changing to yellow when 
ripe, and is in season during November and 
December. 

BLENHEIM ORANGE.—One of the very best 
Apples grown for any purpose, makes a fine 
orchard tree, and the fruit needs thinning to get 
its full size. 

KCKLIN VILLE SHEDLING.—One of the very best 
of large Apples for garden culture, being very 
fruitful in a young state, and inthe form of bush 
or espalier trees it is especially prolific. It isan 
early Apple, in season during September and 
October. 

FrocmMore Prouiric. is another splendid 
garden kind, being very fruitful on young trees ; 
very clear smooth skin, good cooker, Midseason 
Apple. 

Dux Ans.—A Hampshire Apple of great ex- 
cellence, makes a splendid tree, and keeps well 
until April. Much grown as a large orchard 
tree. 

HAWTHORNDEN, New.—One of the grandest 
Apples in cultivation, especially suited for 
garden culture on dwarf trees ; a very broad, 
flat fruit, with pale yellow skin. Keeps well. 

Lapy HENNIKER.—A splendid kind for garden 
or orchard, suitable for any purpose. 

Stonr’s APPLE, OR LoppiIneron.—A fine 
Kentish sort, splendid for grafting on large 
trees. Very prolific. 

WARNER’S Kine (see cut) fruits well as a 
dwarf bush, and when well grown each fruit 
will average over 1] lb. in weight. It is also 
known as D. T. Fish, and should be grown by 
all who require large fruit. J. 


OUTDOOR GRAPHS. 


I was greatly interested in ‘‘ D.’s” article in 
last week’s GARDENING on outdoor Grapes, but 
was much surprised at his statement that Mr. 
Hoare’s vineyard at Shirley was a failure. Some 
years ago I picked up a copy of Mr. Hoare’s 
book on the Vine, and was so pleased with it, 
and with the results which he says he obtained, 
that I determined to put his advice into practice 
on the first opportunity. Accordingly, when | 
took my present house in November, 1891, and 
found one or two Vines in the garden, which 
were in a very bad state, I commenced opera- 
tions. I cut out most of the old wood and left 
shoots at 2 feet 6 inches apart, training up in 
1892 a young shoot between them. In following 
years every shoot that has borne fruit is cut 
out and a fresh one trained up inits place. This 
is the result: 1892, 7 bunches, 4 ripened ; 1893, 
34 bunches, all ripened by Ist October; 1894, 
89 bunches, coloured but did not ripen ; 1895, 
52 bunches. 1894 was a very bad year. The 
Westminster Gazette of 17th October, 1894, 
speaking of Medan, which, I believe, is near 
Paris, says: ‘* You still find yourself for a 
moment in the open country, with copses and 
patches of Vine on either hand laden this 
autumn with sodden, wunripened Grapes,” so 
that if Grapes did not ripen in France we could 
scarcely expect them to do so in England, 

That Grapes will ripen out-of-doors I have no 
doubt, as the following instance proves. On 
28th August, 1893, 1 was in Bridge-road, 
Chertsey, and there saw the tenant of one of the 
cottages cutting his Grapes. He cut about 
40 lb. of perfectly ripe Grapes, and he assured 
methatthe Vinehad not failed to ripenits crop for 
the previous fourteen years. It was a Buckland 
Sweetwater Grape. I have also had ripe outdoor 
Grapes in Somerset and Wiltshire. In the 
Gardener's Magazine of 22nd November, 1873, 
there is an article on outdoor Vines by Thomas 
Trussler, who states that J. Jefferson, Esq., of 
Edmonton, a disciple of Mr. Hoare, was a most 
successful outdoor Grape-grower, and his ‘‘crops 
have been most excellent, the bunches of good 
size, the berries large and well coloured, and 
the flavour most excellent.” I think the 
experience of some of your numerous readers 
would be very useful to those who are fond of 
the Vine. S. D. 8., Briaton. 


Treatment of fruit-trees.—In your 
issue of May 25 some interesting remarks are 
given by ‘* W. 8S.” as to the treatment of fruit- 
trees. Now I have a piece of old Grass land on 
which I want to plant some of these, and 
if ‘*W. 8.” would kindly give the mode of 
procedure I shall be glad? Also the time to 
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commence to deal with the land, which is of a 
light nature, and has had no cattle on it?— 
LEXICON. 


* * If your land is light probably the Grass 
is rank ; if so, we would advise burning off the 
rough Grass at this season. We do not advise 
digging till sufficient rain has fallen to soak the 
surface ; this will make the work of preparation 
more easy. Then get out a trench at one end 
two spades deep and 2 feet wide or more, and 
wheel away the soil to the other end for filling 
in when that part is reached. Dig the bottom 
up or turn over with a strong fork, and then 
turn over the turf from next portion into the 
bottom, placing turf on top, Grass side down- 
wards. If poor, add such aids as you may have 
at command, but good soils recently turned up 
need no manures ; these are best placed on sur- 
face at planting, as manures too low down cause 
gross roots, strong top, and little fruit. In ad- 
vising food use such as old soil of a heavy 
nature ; also clay or marl would be valuable in 
your case if mixed with top spit or final cover- 
ing when digging. If land is deficient of lime 
old mortar rubble will be beneficial. In digging 
the treatment advised may have to be varied 
for this reason if the sub-soil is gravel or sand. 
If there are only a few inches ot soil you must 
not turn the turf into bottom on the portion 
loosened by forking, as then you bury your best 
soil required for surface roots. In this case 
you will require to only remove one layer spade 
deep, and fork or dig up two layers, but not to 
bring it to the surface. Cover the ground 
with the top spit, and in this case you may use 
a portion of well-decayed manure with the soil. 
Do the work as soon as possible, and the 
soil will then be in nice condition to plant 
early, as much better results are obtained by 
planting in early November, or even late in 
October, than when left till spring. After 
planting mulch with short manure or litter. 


Treatment of Strawberry-runners. 
—I took 150 Strawberry-runners off 50 Noble 
plants on June 14th. They are now nice plants. 
When shall I cut them off? They are in 4-inch 
pots. Shall they be put into a bed, or left 
longer in pots, or repotted? Glad of any 
advice.—C. M. SNOWDEN. 

* * Cut off your Strawberry-runners at once, 
place for a few days in shade, and then turn out 
of pots. You do not say if you require the 
plants for forcing. If for that purpose pot at 
once into 6-inch pots, using heavy loam, with a 
small portion of spent manure or bone-meal. 
Pot as firmly as possible, using a potting-stick 
freely, and water sparingly for a short time till 
the new soil gets full of roots, and after hot 
days lightly syringe overhead in the afternoon 
when the sun leaves the plants. After potting 
stand the plants on boards or on a hard coal- 
ash bottom to keep out worms. The after 
management is simple. Keep free of runners, 
turn the plants round once a fortnight, giving 
afresh position to get the light all round, and 
restrict the growth to one or two crowns at the 
most. House in November in cold frames or 
houses till required to force. If for beds, plant 
at once in richly-manured, deeply-dug land, 
water freely, keep free of runners, and at plant- 
ing make the soil firm round the roots, leaving 
a hollow round each plant to give water. 
Treated thus they will crop well next summer. 


Caterpillars on fruit-trees.—I shall be 
glad to know what the accompanying caterpillars 
are, and if they do much damage to fruit-trees? 
I found them in clusters on a Pear-tree ; they 
were all inside a kind of cocoon, and seemed to 
be living on the Pear-leaves, as part of the 
branch to which they were fastened was stripped 
of leaves.—(Mrs.) M. Dickson. 

* * In reply to the enclosed from Mrs. Dick- 
son, the insects sent are the grubs of one of 
the saw-flies ; they injure the leaves by feeding 
on them, but unless they were present in large 
numbers, the damage they would do is inconsid- 
erable. By destroying them you will prevent 
them increasing in numbers next year. Shake 
them into a hand-bowl of water, with a little 
paraffin floating on it, or shake them on to the 
ground and crush them.—G. S. 8. 


Pruning back Hydrangeas.—Your correspon- 
dent who states that Hydrangeas pruned back this month 
will not flower next year is surely incorrect. I have 
just had a fine plant, covered with bloom, which was cut 
back severely last July.—H. M. B. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


JASMINES, SHRUBBY AND CLIMBING. 


Amonast Jasmines may be found some of the 
most highly fragrant plants in cultivation, the 
perfume known as oil of Jasmine being procured 
from two or three of the species, such as J. 


nale. Amongst stove species all are favourites, 
but some are much superior to others, and to 
these it will be better to confine the following 
cultural details, which will answer for the 
shrubby and also the climbing kinds, with this 
difference, that the largest growers obviously 
want more root-room than the less vigorous 
sorts. Some of them furnish suitable shoots to 
make cuttings of more freely than others, and 
the propagator should select such as are in pro- 
per condition for the purpose—+.é., neither too’ 
soft nor too hard. 

THE BEST SEASON TO PROPAGATE is spring, 
when shoots a few inches long can be had, as 
then there is plenty of time to get the young 


they are ultimately to be trained, in which way 
the climbing kinds can with the best results be 
grown. When the pots are moderately full 
| of roots, move the plants into others 3 inches 
larger, using the soil a little more lumpy, and 
continue the treatment advised as to air, water, 
aud heat until the autumn approaches ; then 


| give more air, keep drier at the roots, and 
grandiflorum (see cut), J. Sambac, and J. offici- | 


lower the temperature, which, during the last 
months of the year, and up to the latter part of 
February, may be about 60 degs. in the night. 
After this gradually give more warmth, and as 
soon as the roots are in motion move the plants 
into pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger, continuing 
the treatment advised for last year in every 
way. By mid-summer it should be determined, 
how the climbing sorts are to be grown; the. 
weaker growers, such as J. Sambac, are as well 
with their roots kept in pots, increasing the size 
as more room is required ; the bushy kinds need 
to be similarly treated in this matter, being 
careful not to overpot them, as they willsucceed 
better with less root space than many plants. 
By continuing this treatment, they will last for 





plants established before winter. Take them off 
with a heel, and insert them thickly in small 
pots in sand, covered with a bell-glass; kept | 
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Jasminum grandiflorum. 


moist and shaded in a temperature of 70 degs., 
they will root in the course of a month ; 
then, when a little hardened by exposure to 
the full air of the house or pit in which they 
have been struck, they should be moved 
into 3-inch pots in good fibrous loam, to 
which add a little finely-sifted rotten manure 
and some sand, giving as much water to 
the roots as is requisite to keep the soil moder- 
ately moist, but not overwet, as most of the 
species to which these remarks refer are some- 
what spare-rooting plants. Keep them warm 
and in a fairly moist atmosphere, with a full 
complement of light, some air, and a little 
shade when the sun is bright. Syringe each 
afternoon to keep down red-spider, by which 
they are liable to be attacked. During the 
middle of summer a night temperature of 
66 degs. to 70 degs. will answer, with 10 degs. 
more by day. Distinction will now have to be 
made between the climbing and the shrubby 
kinds. The latter will need to have the points 
of their shoots pinched out to lay the founda- 
tion for bushy specimens ; the former should be 
encouraged to keep to their erect habit, simply 
stopping them when some growth has been 
made, so as to encourage as many shoots as 


years, each spring removing as much of the 
surface soil as can be got away without mate- 
rially interfering with the roots, replacing it 
with new. Clear manure-water 
given at short intervals through 
the growing season will help the 
growth, which it is necessary to 
encourage, as the flower forth- 
coming with these plants is gener- 
ally proportionate to the wood 
they make. I have found the 
time of blooming with the stove 
species of Jasmine depends very 
much on the amount of heat they 
are subjected to. 
Sprecius.—The undermentioned 
I have found to be the best, taking 
all properties into consideration 
—viz., J. Duchesse d’Orleans, a 
climbing or tall-growing kind that 
has originated on the Continent, 
with very handsome white flowers, 
which keep on opening in succes- 
sion, so long as any growth is 
made. It likes a brisk heat. J. 
Sambac fl.-pl.: This is an ever- 
green climbing species that bears 
white, highly - fragrant double 
flowers most useful for bouquets. 
It is not a strong grower, and 
must not be overpotted. A native 
of the East Indies. J. ligustri- 
folium : An evergreen shrub with 
white flowers, produced for a long 
period in succession. This like- 
wise comes from India. J. gracile : 
A plant of slender habit, from 
Norfolk Island; it has white 
flowers, and will grow in a lower 
temperature than the others 
named. J. gracile variegatum : A 
form of J. gracile, from which it 
differs in being variegated. J. 
gracillimum: A beautiful species 
with white, sweet-scented flowers, 
produced freely from every bit 
of growth the plant makes. One of the best 
hard-wooded flowering stove plants introduced 
from Northern Borneo. 

Insects.—These heat-requiring Jasmines are 
subject to most of the insects that affect plants 
requiring artificial warmth, including aphides, 
thrips, and red-spider, which must be kept down 
by daily syringing overhead and fumigating. If 
mealy-bug and scale attack them, syringe well 
with or dip in insecticide, until they are free 
from the pests. 


Carnation Pride of Great Britain.— 
In GARDENING for June 6th, page 254, your 
correspondent, ‘F.,” sets forth a Carnation 
Pride of Great Britain as a good one. I think 
he must have seen its small, strappy petals held 
in position by ashow card. I have grown it 
in pots and in the open borders. It 1s a con- 
firmed burster, no scent, or anything to recom- 
mend it to your readers. I was myself deceived 
with it, like a large number of other growers. 
Finally, my stock of it was burned, as being 
unworthy the name of a Carnation.—J. CLARK. 


“Geranium” Wonderful.—Those who- 
are seeking for a plant to cover a blank wall in 





required to furnish the pillar or rafter to which 


their greenhouse could not do better than plant 
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this ‘‘Geranium.” It not only grows freely, 
but it flowers incessantly ; even during the 
winter, if the house is not allowed to fall too 
low in temperature, some blooms may be 
gathered. The semi-double rich scarlet blos- 
soms are always useful for supplying cut-flowers 
for vases. It should not be planted in too rich 
a compost or the growth might be too rampant 
foratime. A better plan is to provide some 
liquid stimulant as growth proceeds and crops 
of flowers are borne.—B. W. 


GROWING WHEAT FOR DECORATION. 


Everyone who has had anything to do with 
floral decorations is aware of the value of a 
verdant green groundwork, for it is the most 
natural setting of all for flowers that can be 
devised. Those who contemplate carrying out 
any kind of floral decoration where a green 
groundwork is admissible should get some tins 
made to fit the places, and fill them with light 
soil. Sow some Wheat, moderately thick on 
the surface, keep it quite damp and shaded, and 
it will germinate in a few days, and at this time 
of the year will make a splendid green fringe- 
like carpet in about three weeks from date of 
sowing. In the early weeks of the year it takes 
proportionally longer, but if a greenhouse is 
available it can be had in fine condition at any 
time of year. At Easter we had some tins 
filled for church decoration, and when studded 
over with single Daffodils they looked lovely, and 
lasted for a length of time, and for harvest 
festivals, or, in fact, any kind of floral decora- 
tion, the green-growing groundwork will be 
found most useful. It does away with any 
necessity for using sand, or Moss, or any of the 
many devices for sticking the stalks ot flowers 
in to keep them fresh, as they can be fixed in the 
soil in which the young Wheat is growing. I 
may also add that the zinc wreath and cross 
troughs so much used in cemeteries look very 
nice filled with soil and sown with Wheat, as a 
very few flowers then suffice to make them look 
very ornamental when set on the graves, and if 
well soaked with water will last for a consider- 
able time. J. G., Hants. 





864.—Plumbago capensis and Mal- 
maison Carnations from cuttings.— 
The points of the young shoots of the Plumbago, 
if they are fairly hard, will strike freely now in 
a close frame or propagating-pit. If you have 
neither of these conveniences place the cutting 
pot in another two sizes larger, with a square of 
glass on the top, then place the pot in a shady 
part of the greenhouse. The Carnations may 
be increased by cuttings, and this is the best 
time in the whole year to do so. Select the 
strongest side-growths and cut them off at a 
joint where the shoot is fairly hard; put each 
cutting in a single pot, and treat them as I have 
described for the Plumbago. Certainly you may 
shift the Roses into larger pots at once if you 
wish to doso. If the plants are at all pot-bound 
you will find an increase of root-room help them 
wonderfully. Be sure that the ball of soil is not 
dry when you change the pots.—J. C. C. 


859.—Streptocarpuses.—You are prob- 
ably aware that the hybrid forms of Strepto- 
carpus are raised from seed, which should be 
sown in the spring in an ordinary greenhouse. 
The seed is very small, and must be sown on a 
very fine and level surface, and very lightly 
covered with silver sand. As soon as sown 
place a square of glass over the pot and let 
it remain until the seedlings appear. Prick off 
the young plants as soon as large enough to 
handle conveniently, and keep them shaded 
from bright sun. At the same time, they 
require a moderately airy position, or the leaves 
will get unduly drawn, which is a disfigurement. 
Pots 4 inches in diameter will be large enough 
for the plants the first year, and if they are 
liberally treated they will flower when they are 
one year old. The plants are at their best 
when two years old. 


more satisfactory the second year. The surface 
of the leaves is somewhat downy, and on which 
dust accumulates, so they are not likely to make 
good room plants.—J. C. C. 

Pelargonium Jubilee.—For the amateur this is 
a capital variety, being one of those sorts that flowers 
abundantly and is easily managed. The colour, soft 
delicate pink, is most pleasing, set off as it is by a deep 
maroon blotch on each petal.—E, - 





Although they live | their extreme beauty. 


and flower longer than that, they are always | 





ARROWROOT-PLANTS (MARANTAS). 


I HAvE often wondered why these plants have 
sunk so much in public estimation, and I cannot 
find any excuse but the bad treatment they 
have received, for it must be admitted that, 
when not well grown, they are not attractive. 
A very little attention, however, will enable | 
anyone who has stove accommodation to enjoy 
their beauties to the fullest extent. Marantas 
are popularly known as Arrowroot-plants, and 
several species are cultivated largely for the 
production of the starch which the tubers yield; 
whilst the vernacular name is derived from the 
fact of some of the aboriginal tribes of South 
America using the juice of M. arundinacea to | 
cure the wounds received from poisoned arrows. | 
Marantas are for the most part very finely 
variegated, and form superb ornaments in a 
stove, and are also very telling on the exhibition 
table. These plants enjoy an almost unlimited 
supply of water to their roots, and therefore re- 
quire ample drainage. They also enjoy sprink- 
lings overhead from the syringe ; but to have the | 
plants display their charms to the fullest, my ad- 
vice is, never syringe the foliage. Syringe only 
between the pots, sprinkle the stages and floors 
with water, and maintain the atmosphere in a | 
very moist state. My objection to sprinkling 
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Zebra-plant (Maranta zebrina). 


water over the foliage is grounded on the fact 
that water leaves a sediment which spoils the 
natural brilliancy of their foliage, and 
which, however much one may try to rub off, 
can never be removed in such a manner as to | 
restore it to its pristine beauty. A large supply | 
of water tothe roots isabsolutely necessary to pro- 
duce fine foliage and handsome plants. ‘They also 
enjoy shade. The soil should be good rough peat, 
with a small portion of loam and a little sand. 
In watering, an occasional application of liquid- 
manure will be highly beneficial to the smaller- | 
growing kinds, but the more robust forms will | 
not require any stimulant. These plants may 
be readily increased by division, and should the 
plants become too large, the same plan may be 
adopted to reduce the size of the specimens. 
Amongst the many forms I select a few of the 
best and most distinct. The brief descriptions, 
however, will not afford an adequate idea of 


M. FascrATA has large leaves, 1 foot long and 
8 inches wide, bright green, broadly banded 
with white, the under side paler, and suffused 
with purple. M. hieroglyphica, a dwarf plant, 
leaves obovate, deep velvety green, passing into 
a bright, cheerful green, transversely streaked 
with lines of silvery white, under side purple, 
M. illustris isa fine plant, dwarf and spreading ; 








leaves ovate, streaked of a deeper green, which 


extends to a border of the same colour, and near 
the junction of these bands with the border the 
leaves are traversed from base to apex with an 
irregular band of white and pink, the under 
side purple. M. leopardina has leaves of a 
yellowish-green, and on each side of the midrib 
they are ornamented with oblong, deep-green 
blotches. M. Lindeni, a rather, tall plant ; 
leaves oblong, of moderate size; upper side 
dark green, regularly blotched on each side of 
the midrib, with pale green beneath, the colour 
is deep rose, tinged with purple, showing the 
marking of the upper side. M. Makoyana, a 
dwarf plant with ovate leaves, ground colour 
creamy yellow, with a deep green border, 
blotched with regular patches of intense deep 
green; red beneath. M. Massangeana, another 
handsome dwarf form; leaves broadly-oblong, 
soft pale green, almost silvery near the midrib, 
and. regularly blotched with purplish-green. 
M. nitens is of small stature, the leaves being 
bright shining green, marked with oblong 
blotches of intense deep green. M. Porteana : 
This is a rather tall plant, lively green, trans- 
versely streaked with white. M. roseo-lineata : 
Leaves ovate and of a deep shining green colour 
above, transversely streaked with rosy-red. 
M. roseo-picta : Leaves broad and spreading, 
deep shining green, traversed from base to apex 
with a band of delicate rose ; midrib bright rose 
M. splendida, a large plant with deflexed leaves, 
the ground colour of which is intense deep green, 
regularly streaked at intervals with very pale 
green. M. tubispatha: Ground colour of leaf 


\ yellowish- green, bearing atintervals on both sides 


of the mid-rib oblong blotches of blackish-brown. 
M. Veitchi is a superb plant of bold growth ; its 
leaves are large, ground colour deep shining 
green, profusely marked on each side of the 
midrib with bold blotches of yellowish-green 
and white, reverse side vinous-red, through 
which the markings of the upper side are visible, 
the combination of colours rendering a charming 
effect. M. vittata, a distinct kind with light 
green leaves, transversely streaked with white. 
M. Warscewiczi: This is a grand plant, with 
large leaves some 2 feet long by 8 inches wide, 
ground colour deep rich, shining, velvety green, 
the centre being broadly striped with a broad 
feather band of light green. M. zebrina(see cut) is 
a large, bold plant, with the same habit of growth 
as the preceding ; the leaves, however, are much 
recurved ; the ground colour is light velvety 
green, transversely banded with dull purple, 
beneath of a deep, heavy purple. W. 


Lilium Henryi.—This Lily has been shown 
occasionally this year, but not well. One can- 
not judge of its beauty by a few cut blooms. It 
is in the mass, as at Kew Gardens, that Lilies of 
many kinds show their great value for creating 
bold pictures of colour through the summer and 
autumn months. L. Henryi was discovered by 
Dr. Henry after whom it is named, near to 
Ichang, thriving on grassy slopes at from 
200 feet to 300 feet elevation. It is really a 
form of L. speciosum, as it bears considerable 
resemblance to that type, and the common name 
of the yellow-flowered L. speciosum is descrip- 
tive. The flowers are of bold aspect and of an 
apricot kind of yellow shade, spotted reddish 
brown. In a suitable soil the stems run up 
several feet in height. It blooms freely, and 
first flowered at Kew in 1890. 


Erica ciliaris.—The fringe-leaved Heath 
is one of our least common native species, and 
on that account alone merits a place in the 
garden where hardy Heaths are appreciated. 
lts distinctive merits, too, are of the highest, 
and recommend it to favourable notice. Its 
habit of growth is dense and bushy, the foliage 
profuse, each leaf being fringed with tiny hairs. 
The flowers, borne in a one-sided raceme, are 
much inflated, but contracted at the mouth. 
They are larger than those of any other British 
species, being little less in size than those of the 
Menziesias. ‘The colour is a rich rosy-pink, and 


| they come in a long succession from now onwards 


through the autumn. 


Ginothera missouriensis.—This is one of the 
handsomest hardy plants in bloom now, We have seen it 
On more than one occasion lately, but never so fine as 
spreading out into a wide mags in the rock garden, in a 
position where its bold, clear yellow, handsome flowers 
are well seen, set off by the deep red petioles and pale 
green leaves. A warm spot and warm light soil suit it 
best. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—_—c_ 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS.—IL. 


PAVIA MACROSTACHYA, a compact, yet wide- 
spreading shrub, often flowers through a part 
of July and well on into August. The inflore- 
scence consists of a feathery spike of white 
flowers, often nearly 1 foot in length, and the 
beauty ef a specimen, when covered with 
such spikes, is great. It is most at home in 
a rather moist situation. Though it is gener- 
ally known as Pavia macrostachya, the specific 
name of parviflora is now frequently applied to 
it, but the more generally known name is cer- 
tainly by far the most expressive of its principal 
features. 

CARYOPTERIS MASTACANTHUS, a freely branched 
shrub, very pretty during August, is a native 
of China, and flowers best with (in most cases) 
the protection of a wall, the closely-packed 
axillary cymes of lavender-blue flowers being 
then borne in great profusion. This Caryopteris 
is so very distinct from anything else in bloom 
as to be especially noticeable. A near ally of 
this last, though widely removed therefrom in 
general appearance, is 

CLERODENDRON TRICHOTOMUM, which has 
been grown in this country for years. It forms 
a stout, bold-growing bush with large heart- 
shaped leaves and terminal panicles of white 
blossoms. The large red calyx from which the 
flowers protrude is, as in many of the stove 
kinds, a very conspicuous feature of the 
inflorescence. ‘This Clerodendron is especially 
interesting as being the only hardy member of 
an extensive genus, with the exception of the 
Chinese ©. foetidum, which, however, needs a 
warm season forits fulldevelopment. The flowers 
of these two species are very different from each 
other, those of C. foetidum being a good deal after 
the manner of a head of Ixora. The golden 
blossoms of the various 

HYPERICUMS are very conspicuous during 
July and August. Among the best are the 
common Rose of Sharon (H. calycinum), the 
Japanese H. patulum, and that hybrid between 
the two, H. Moserianum, which has been widely 
distributed within the last few years. Other 
good kinds are H. aureum, H. oblongifolium, 
and H. olympicum, and there are many others. 
The Escallonias will flower right through the 
summer and well on into the autumn, that is 
where they are not injured by frosts during the 
winter, but this frequently happens unless in 
especially favoured districts. The bright- 
coloured E. macrantha and EK. rubra are among 
the most continuous blooming of any. There 
are a great many hybrid forms of 

CEANOTHUS in cultivation, most of which 
claim parentage from C. azureus, and it is this 
group that flowers well towards the end of the 
summer. One of the oldest hybrids, Gloire de 
Versailles, whose flowers are of a beautiful light 
blue, is unsurpassed for flowering at this season, 
Given the protection of a wall, it will often yield 
a succession of blooms till autumn is well ad- 
vanced, and much the same may be said of that 
neat-growing Chinese shrub, Abelia rupestris. 

LicustRUM QvuItior is a pretty shrub, and 
interesting too, as it blooms after all the other 
flowering Privets are over. Like the rest, 
the flowers of this are of too heavy a smell to be 
pleasant at close quarters. Rosa rugosa and 
its white-flowered variety bloom pretty well 
throughout the summer; but as a rule the 
second crop opens about August, when the 
bushes are additionally showy. Many ericaceous 
plants are still in flower, but they principally con- 
sist of the.smaller-growing forms, such as the 
Heaths and their immediate allies. One genus, 

THE CLETHRAS, OR PEPPER-BUSHES, are very 
distinct from anything else. C. alnifolia is the 
commonest kind, and all the others much re- 
semble it. This Clethra formsa freely-branched 
bush, which in August is thickly studded with 
dense spikes of pure-white blossoms, which are 
agreeably scented. The Clethras are deciduons, 
and all of them like a cool, moist soil. The 
smaller members of the Ericaceze now in bloom 
evasist for the most part of the numerous varie- 
ties of the common Ling or Heather, among 
which are some very beautiful forms. The Cor- 
nish Moor Heath (Erica or Gypsocallis vagans) 
is flowering at the present time. The most con- 
tinuous blooming, however, of all these little 
Heath-like plants is the St. Dabeoc’s Heath 
(Dabeecia polifolia), which preduces its compara- 


tively large blossoms from quite early in the 
summer till late in the autumn. The normal 
form has flowers of a pleasing purple colour, but 
there are also white and parti-coloured varieties. 
The huge compound-leaved Aralia spinosa, 
whose stout, prickly stems are terminated by 
large branching panicles of creamy-white blos- 
soms, forms a very imposing feature. 

Besides the above-mentioned plants, some of 
those that bloom naturally earlier in the year 
will produce a second crop of blossoms. Dar- 
win’s Barberry very often behaves in this 
manner, but, as a rule, the flowers do not open 
till after August. Some of the Weigelas, too, 
belong to this class, especially Eva Rathke. The 
blossoms of this are of abright red. The white- 
flowered candida, too, will often bloom freely in 
August. b 


Late-flowering Azaleas.—While the 
flowering of Azaleas is usually associated with 
the spring months, there are two species that 
flower naturally later than the others. They 
are the Californian A. occidentalis and A 
viscosa from the United States. These have 
been utilised by the hybridist in the production 
of new varieties, in order to extend the flowers 
ing season of the hardy Azaleas, but both these 
species above mentioned have pale-coloured 
blossoms ; hence the progeny is wanting in the 
rich hues of those that bloom earlier in the 
year. Doubtless, however, by continuous per- 
severance brighter colours will in time be incor- 
porated into the late-flowered section, but as 
matters now stand it is a distinct advantage to 
have blooms of hardy Azaleas a month after 
mid-summer. A. occidentalis usually com- 
mences to bloom when the most of the hardy or 
Ghent Azaleas are past their best. In this the 
flowers are not produced till the leaves are 
developed ; hence a plant of this in full bloom 
is very different from the earlier ones, as they 
flower while still leafless. Various beautiful 
forms have been raised from A. occidentalis, 
and we shall no doubt in time see many more. 
A. viscosa (the Clammy Azalea, or Swamp 
Honeysuckle of the States) is a free-branching 
bush, with small blossoms of a white or pink 
tint. It is a native of swampy districts in 
Maine and Kentucky, and was introduced into 
this country as long ago as 1734. A. viscosa 
will often flower more or Jess during the latter 
half of June, throughout July, and well on into 
August. A small bed of this Azalea is very 
attractive when in full bloom. Loudon gives 
over 100 garden varieties claiming parentage 
from A. viscosa, but if they originated in this 
manner they do not seem to have inherited the 
late flowering qualities of this North American 
species. The flowers of A. viscosa are, as in 
most members of the genus, very pleasantly 
scented.—T. 


ORCHIDS. 


Seasonable work.—Plants of Cypri- 
pedium insigne that were earliest in flower, and 
have since made their growth in a warm house, 
will by this time be nearly finished, and they 
may be placed in a cool frame in order to ripen 
the growth. There are various ways of growing 
this fine old Orchid, and each mode has its fol- 


lowers. Some keep it in a cool or greenhouse 
temperature the whole year through, while 
others make the growth quicker in heat, after- 
wards placing them in frames; others, again, 
keep them in the warm house. But in what- 
ever way they are grown a free growth, consoli- 
dated by due exposure to light and air, with 
freedom from insect pests, are all that are 
necessary to produce the best results. From a 
fairly large batch of plants it is easy to keep up 
a succession of flowers for nearly six months, 
and this through the dullest part of the year, 
when flowers of any description are doubly 
welcome. No abatement in the water supply 
must be allowed, however; in fact, the drier 
atmosphere of the frame renders even more 
frequent attention necessary than when growing 
in the moist heat. The recent tropical heat, 
although necessitating a great amount of damp- 
ing, has brought the growth along splendidly in 
the warm houses. It has been very trying to 
the occupants of the cool house, but free night 
ventilation and heavy shadings by day are 
great helps in keeping them healthy. I always 
like to see the leaves on Odontoglots stand erect 


and stiff, so that they make a rustling noise 
when the hand is passed lightly over them, and 
spring back quickly to their place. This is 
greatly preferable to the flabby leaves hanging 
over the edges of the pots that are caused by 
too much heat and scant ventilation. Odonto- 
glossum Insleayi and similar kinds now pushing 
up their flower-spikes should be suspended on 
inverted pots, and these placed in saucers of 
water to keep them safe from slugs, which are 
extremely partial to them. Care must, of 
course, be taken that the citadel does not hold 
the enemy—that is to say, that none of the 
insects are present in the compost. The leaves, 
too, must stand quite free from any other 
plants, as they form a bridge whereon the 
insects may easily pass to and fro. A little 
cotton wool wrapped around the base of the 
spikes is an additional safeguard, and the traps 
of sliced Potato or Carrot must be examined 
daily. 

Orchids for winter.—Will you kindly 
inform me through your valuable paper what 
are the most useful Orchids for a lean-to facing 
south? Could I grow any on the walls in Cork 
or teak, and would Kucharis and Ferns do in 
the same house? What I really want is to get 
plenty of winter bloom. The houses are heated 
with flues. An answer will greatly oblige in the 
ensuing number.—AJAX. 


*.* The following twenty-five Orchids are 
among the most useful in cultivation, all of easy 
culture, free flowering, the majority producing 
their blossoms during the winter months. With 
a little care in arrangement they may all be 
grown in one house with every prospect of suc- 
cess, giving the Hast Indian genera, such as 
Aérides and Dendrobiums, the warmest position. 
Aérides odoratum, <A. Fieldingi, Cattleya 
Triane, C. Percivaliana, C. labiata autumnalis, 
Calanthe Veitchi, C. vestita, Chysis bractescens, 
Cypripedium insigne, C. venustum, C. villosum, 
C. Sedeni, C. Lawrencianum, Ceelogyne cristata, 
Dendrobium nobile, D. Wardisnum, D. Devoni- 
anum, D. densiflorum, D. chrysotoxum, D. 
thyrsifolium, Lelia anceps, Oncidium flexuosum, 
Thunia Marshalliana, Vanda suavis, and Zygo- 
petalum Mackayi. There are many varieties 
you may grow on Cork, including the Mexican 
Leelias, as represented by L. anceps, L. albida, 
L. acuminata, and many others, Oncidium 
papilio and Kramerianum, Scuticaria Steeli, 
Dendrobiums formosum, Falconeri, pulchellum, 
and others, Broughtonia sanguinea, and Catt- 
leya Acklandiew. All these will require a little 
Sphagnum Moss about the roots and great care 
is necessary during the summer in watering, as 
blocks part with the moisture much sooner than 
pots or baskets. Eucharis and Ferns may be 
grown in the same house, 


Leaves of Odontoglossum Rossi 
falling.—What is the cause of the leaves of 
Odontoglossum Rossi majus turning like the 
one sent and falling off? It has 20 to 25 
bulbs, and several new growths. Is it usual for 
the leaves to fallofflike this? It wasa splendid 
plant when I had it at first. When may I 
expect Epidendrum vitellinum majus to flower ? 
—W.S. 

*,* There is something wrong with the roots 
of your Odontoglossum Rossi, and the prob- 
ability is they are in too close and heavy a 
compost, or have been over-watered. Possibly 
the plant was repotted just before it came into 
your hands, in which case it would require very 
careful treatment until the roots were again 
active. If you had given some particulars of 
your treatment of the plant, we could have 
advised you fully, but simply sending a faded 
leaf tells nothing, and our advice can only be 
zonjectural. A few causes which would tend to 
the plants shedding their leaves are keeping 
the flowers too long on the plant, sudden changes 
in the temperature of the house, too much or 
too little heat, and anything else that would 
lower the vitality of the plant’s system. The 
flowering season of Epidendrum vitellinum is 
over for this season, though it may of course 
throw a chance flower at any time. The flower 
scapes occur at the top of the matured pseudo- 
bulb, and are usually produced in spring. . If 
your plant is growing at present, keep it so, and 
finish up the pseudo-bulbs, so that they ripen in 
the autump. Keep it dormant during the 
winter, and look to the watering carefully, and 
you will probably be rewarded by a free blosso 
in spring. ; 
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GREENHOUSE AZALEAS. 


THE greenhouse Azalea is one of the most 
popular of indoor plants. With fair treatment 
and reasonable attention to their well being, the 


plants never fail to do well, and to outlive the | 
of other hard-wooded kinds | 


greater portion 
grown in pots. In fact, Azaleas are amongst 
the longest lived of the various tribes of green- 
house plants. In proof of this I may instance 


several large collections that are in the hands of | 


some of the market growers near London, many 
of the specimens in which are known to be fifty 
vearsold. They consist mostly of the old white 
indica alba and Fielder’s White, which is only 
slightly different from the original sort. The 
plants in question are full of vigour and make 


| nutriment, 





plants, suffer from is want of sufficient | reached it is doubtful if manure in any shape 


and repotting annually, the old material which 
has become exhausted is to a great extent got 
rid of and its place supplied by new. With 
Azaleas and other things of a like description, 
the nature of which is such that they will not 
submit to be treated in this way, the roots 
remain for years in the same soil, and unless 


something is done to make up for what the roots | 
| cultivation, and we need not go into that matter, 


extract from it, the whole becomes so poor that 
the plants cannot do more than exist init. This 


especially is what takes place with old specimens | 
| that, after being put into pots as large as it is 
| convenient to give them, shortly become de- 


In the case of pot plants of the | 
numerous kinds that bear partial shaking out | p wn ge 
| of which have been sent from the Continent 





| flowers, flamed with white. 


does not do more harm than good. 
Regarding the new varieties of Azaleas, many 


within the last score of years, it is doubtful if 
taking all their properties into account they are 
any improvement on the well known older 
sorts. Some of them are an advance in the 
colour and also in form of their flowers, if we 
accept the florists’ circular outline as the stand- 
ard to aim at. There is a long list of kinds in 


as any good nurseryman’s catalogue will supply 
it. But we must refer to the illustration of the 
Double Vervieneana, which has salmon-scarlet 
The plant illus- 


pendent on what they receive in the shape of | trated has been grown in a thoroughly naturally 











Azalea Verveneana grown naturally. 
Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


shoots from 8 inches to 15 inches in length 
annually, only a small percentage of which 
fail to flower. 

The weakening effects which turning out-of- 
doors has on plants whilst making their growth 
may be seen in hardy shrubs that have been 
flowered in pots under glass when treated in this 
way ; the partially formed shoots do not thicken, 
the immature leaves look yellow and sickly, and 
when the plants are again planted out and fairly 
cared for, it usually takes two years to bring 
them round, After all it may be said that 
there is some plea to justify this way of treating 
Azaleas, inasmuch as most of what has been 
written on their cultivation is to the effect that 
the turning-out process is the right course to 
follow. 

Another source of weakness that Azaleas, 
in common with most other hard-wooded 


| much wood as when they were young. 








From a photograph sent by Miss EK. A, Willmott, 


manure in some form. That old Azaleas can be 
kept for any length of time full of strength and 
vigour I have proved with specimens that have 
remained undisturbed in the same soil for ten 
years, and at the end of the time they made as 
It may 
be well here to say that peat of even the best 
quality is not rich enough to enable Azaleas to 
make the growth they should do. Theassistance 


| that is required in this way to either get young 


Azaleas on quickly or to keep up the vigour of 
old plants is much more than seems to be gener- 
ally supposed. 

When ordinary manure-water is used for 
old specimens it should be given once a week 
during the time that the plants are making 
their growth, and up to the time the wood is 
approaching a hard, mature condition and the 
buds are prominent. After this stage has been 


| then fall to pieces when touched. L, 





way, hence we get free shoots 


loaded with blossoms, 


LILIUM BROWNI. 


I recenTLy heard this Lily spoken 
of as the finest of the Lilies, and 
though opinions may differ a good 
deal on this point there can be no 
question that it is a very beautiful 
kind, and this season it is in many 
places flowering even better than 
ever. 

There is a certain amount of 
doubt regarding the origin of this 
Lily, for it has been many times re- 
ferred to as of garden origin, while 
by others it is 1egarded as a native 
of China and Japan. ‘There are 
certainly several nearly allied forms 
natives of that region, but that 
particular one grown by the Dutch I 
have never yet found among imported 
bulbs. Most of this section that are 
collected in a wild state show a close 
affinity to L. odorum, or japonicum 
as it is sometimes called, than to the 
garden L. Browni. The bulbs of 
L. Browni are quite distinct from 
those of any other, being narrow at 
the base and gradually widening up- 
wards with a peculiarly flattened 
top. They are more or less tinged 
with reddish-brown. The leaves are 
long and of a very deep green tint, 
while the stem, especially towards 
the lower part, is tinged with purple. 
The base of the stem is almost desti- 
tute of leaves for some little dis- 
tance. The flowers are large, funnel- 
shaped, and of an unusually thick 
wax-like texture ; inside they are of 
an ivory-white tint, but heavily 
tinged with chocolate on the exterior 
of the three outer segments, so that 
the bud is entirely of a reddish- 
brown hue, and when the flower is 
expanded the major portion of the 
outside is still ot the same colour, 
being relieved by the three inner 
segments, in which the chocolate tint 
is limited to a narrow band down 
the centre of each petal, the rest 
being of an ivory-white, as in the 
inside. The dark brownish coloured 
anthers are very noticeable against 
the rest of the interior of the flower, 
but in showery weather the pollen is 
quickly washed on to the petals and 
mars the purity thereof. The flowers 
of this Lily are agreeably scented 
when first expanded, but before they 
drop the perfume is not so pleasant. 





| The soil best suited for L. Browni is a sandy 


loam of a good depth, as the roots are of a deep, 
descending nature. Stagnant moisture is very 
detrimental to it, as it will cause the bulb to 
decay just at the base of the scales, and it will 
Browni 
always commands a good price, though it is very 
successfully grown by some of the Dutch culti- 
vators. Though such a good garden Lily, this 
species also does well in pots; Indeed, the 
section to which it belongs—that is, the Kulirion 
or tube-flowered group—is very prolific in Lilies 
available for pot culture. Thus, the most 
grown of all—L. Harrisi—which is really but a 
form of L. longiflorum, is one of them, and 
besides the numerous flowers’of this last there 
are L. candidum, L. neilgherrense, and L. 


sulphureum, 
Heb. 
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NOTES ON PLANTAIN LILIES. 


DuR1inG the past few years the different species 
of Plantain Lilies (Funkias) have gained great 
popularity with gardeners, owing, in a great 
measure, to the extensive use made of some of 
them in the London parks and other places 
where what is known as sub-tropical gardening 
is carried out. This anyone acquainted with the 
genus will not be surprised at, for to the value 
of the species as fine-foliaged plants is also added 
the good quality of being free and handsome- 
flowering herbaceous plants, all of which pro- 
duce spikes of bell-shaped flowers. Another 
point in favour of plants of this kind is that 
they thrive in almost any soil, although, like 
many others, they are seen to the greatest 
1, advantage when grown in well-drained sandy 
loam. All the species are easily multiplied by 
means of division, an operation that may. be 
performed either in spring or in the autumn, 
One of the most useful ane ornamental species 
of this genus is I. Sieboldi, a plant which is 
known in gardens under various names, the 
most common of which are sub-cordata and 
glauca, It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, 
and has large, somewhat heart-shaped, glaucous 
leaves and bluish and pale lilac flowers. Good 
sized tufts of this are very imposing in borders 
or on turf, and beds of it are likewise attractive 
—a fact proved by some that have been planted 
in Battersea Park within the past few years. 
It may also be used advantageously in mixed 
beds of foliage plants, such as Melianthus major, 
Acanthus latifolius, the dwarfer Cannas, ce, 
F, japonica, commonly known in gardens as I. 
grandiflora, is a species which grows from 12 
inches to 18 inches in height, and which pro- 
duces numerous large, handsome, pure white, 
sweet-scented flowers in August and September. 
Its leaves are of a clear pale green, and are 
much smaller than those of the preceding kind. 
In some places this species is used as a flowering 
piant for edgings ; but it is seen to the greatest 
advantage when planted in tufts, in beds or bor- 
ders, in a well-drained sandy loam. Another 
desirable kind is that known as I’. ovata, which 
forms a neat tuft from 15 inches to 20 inches 
high. Its leaves are large, broadly oval in out- 
line, pointed at the tip, and of a dark shining 
green colour. ‘This makes a useful edging 
plant for sub-tropical beds or borders. Besides 
the above, which are all quite distinct, there 
are numerous variegated kinds that form 
desirable edging plants. Of these I wovwld 
recommend the varieties of I. ovata, lancifolia 
variegata, and albo-marginata. 8. 













































































_ 773.—Carpeting plants for graves.—A grave 
in East Budleigh Churchyard is carpeted with a close- 
growing species of Saxifrage, from which rise small 
panicles of very pretty clear-white flowers, in which 
respect it is prettier than Sedum, while the foliage is 
almost as good.—A. H. * 


hg The blue Himalayan Poppy (Mecon- 
tbh opsis Wallichi) is the handsomest of the family. 

| A group of it on the rockery in Kew Gardens 
was very charming a few days ago, the plants 
being quite distinct in aspect from anything that 
blooms at this season. One does not see much 
of it in gardens, but it is worth a place ina cool, 
moist recess, as at Kew, where its tall stems, 
embellished towards the upper part with delicate 
blue flowers of large size, are in complete agree- 
ment with the surroundings. It is under these 
conditions that this lovely introduction from the 
Sikkim Himalayas is at home. The flowers 
of) individually are not of long duration, but one 
y gets a welcome succession as they open along 
the spike. i 


Blue Rock Bindweed (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus),—I have not observed in Gar- 
DENING any notice of the very pretty C. mauri- 
tanicus. The sheet of mauve flowers, fully open 
to the sunshine, is a beautiful and‘mtich admired 
object, and it is not commonly known here. It 
lived through this hard winter in an open 
border under a south wall, without even being 
covered, as in some former years. A neighbour 
has one falling over the sides of a large fancy vase 
of Majolica ware.—A. H,, Budleigh, Salterton. 


Dwarf Cannas as bedders.—There is 
no doubt that in the future the dwarf Cannas 
will be much used, and as English nurserymen 
are raising new kinds, besides such French 
growers as M. Crozy, we shall get a long list of 
fine novelties to choose from, They areat their 
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best towards autumn, and if judiciously asso- 
ciated as to variety splendid effects may be got, 
the flowers now being not only broad, decided 
and varied in colour, but also borne in close, 
sturdy spikes near to the leafage. This renders 
it possible to have mixed beds with suitable 
thiogs between the Cannas for contrast. Much 
beauty exists in the leafage, this varying 
from pale green to purplish, almost chocolate 
colour. 





FERNS. 


FERNS IN A TOWN GARDEN. 


NorHine succeeds so well in a shady corner of 
the garden where nothing else will grow as the 
Male and Lady Ferns, and our illustration shows 
what a pretty effect can be got with a well- 
grown mass, It is well to prepare the soil in 
the first place, as Ferns do not take kindly to 
brick-ends, clinkers,*and such rubbish. ‘They 
prefer, if possible, a light vegetable—that is, 
loose, peaty—ground, and plenty of water to 
promote a quick start. During the summer 
months careful syringing overhead works won- 
ders. We remember seeing once, in quite a 
back yard of a suburban house, a row of the 


Ferns in a London garden. 


hardy Male Fern, a perfect mass of bold, arch- 
ing fronds, Nothing was done to them, they 
simply iived on from year to year, and made 
almost beautiful a spot which was never 
blessed with sun, and in which plants would 
not thrive, except these glorious Ferns, 





865.—Moles.—I do not believe there is any 
known remedy other than by catching the moles 
in traps. I am a good deal tried with these 
creatures in my garden, adjoining which is a 
meadow, consequently moles are troublesome 
sometimes. I have tried pouring tar and petro- 
leum in their runs with the result that they 
make fresh ones close by. My advice is, 
always have several traps..seb.in their runs, 
about the gardeni; sl look’out for a place to:set! 


the tfaps_ where theyopass,ander a. walk, or 


where/the ground:is.fairly solid. -J. C. Cx 
Verbenas.—We are pleased with beds‘of 
Verbenas in the parks, as they are a relief from 
the usual run of bedding plants. A bright effect 
is gained if the colours are decided. A few 
years ago Verbenas were practically absent from 
gardens, simply through disease, the finer varie- 
ties raised by cuttings being far more apt to fall 
victims than seedlings, which suffer slightly, 
often not at all. Seedlings are a great deal 
healthier and, needless to write, less expensive 
than named kinds. It is easy to raise seedlings 
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in the spring, whereas with cuttings one has to 
trouble about them in the winter, when they are 
go liable to suffer from mildew and other ail- 
ments. One may get arich range of flowers— 
sapphire, white, rose, carmine, pink, and innu- 
merable delicate shades vf much beauty and 
interest. 





EAST LOTHIAN STOCKS. 


Amonast Stocks for spring flowering none are 
better than these. They are fairly hardy, and 
when planted in good soil flower in great pro- 
fusion and continue to do so for many weeks, A 
peculiar feature belonging to this class of Stocks 
is that as soon as the centre spike begins to fade 
the side branches extend with greater vigour than 
before, and make even a greater display than the 
first flowers. here are three distinct colours of 
this Stock which come remarkably true and pro- 
duce a good percentage of double flowers—viz., 
white, purple, and scarlet, the last being very 
bright. For flowering next spring the seed 
should be sown this month. I like to sow in 
the open in a well-prepared piece of ground, 
taking care to make the surface rather fine for 
the reception of the seed. Drills are then made 
by pressing the angles of a square rod into the 
soil, thus securing a uniform depth. A drill as 
ordinarily uuderstood would be too deep; a 
depression made a quarter of an inch deep is all 
that is required. As soon as sown the seed 
should be covered with finely sifted soil, and if 
dry, it should be watered. In dry weather it is 
best to shade the seed-bed with a few evergreen 
branches, a practice which not only saves 
watering, but keeps the soil moist about the 
seeds, so that they vegetate quicker than ina 
medium that is sometimes wet and sometimes 
dry. If seeded thinly, there will be no necessity 
to move the plants until they are large enough 
to go out to where they are to flower. They 
are excellent subjects for lines or masses. To 
be effective in mixed borders, they should be 
put in clumps of from seven to nine plante, 
according to the width of the border, In what- 
ever position they are planted they should, how- 
ever, stand 9 inches apart each way ; if nearer 
to each other, the flower-spikes will be weak. 
In order to secure a good bloom, they ought 
to be in the places in which they are to flower 
by the middle of October. I find that here, in 
Somerset, I lose more plants during winter 
from damp than from frost, and to obviate this 
I have to sprinkle some dry earth between the 
plants about twice during the winter. arly 
in spring I take advantage of the first few dry 
days to move the surface-soil with a small hoe 
This admits air more freely, and tends to keep 
the surface drier than it otherwise would be. 
Srocks of this class are also admirable 
subjects for supplying cut flowers during autumn 
aud winter, when they can be properly accom- 
modated. For this purpose the seed should be 
sown in the open early in April, and as soon 
as the plants are large enough to handle they 
should be transplanted, in order that they may 
be kept short-jointed. To effect this, the most 
suitable conditions are a moderately rich soil 
and plenty of room between the plants. About 
the beginning of June they should be large enough 
to move. If the weather should be very dry it 
may be necessary to water them a few times in 
order to get them established, but when they 
have well taken hold of the soil they will give no 
further trouble during the summer, In Sep- 
tember, whether the summer has been favour- 
able to good growth or not, they should be 
taken up and potted. If strong and showing 
flower take them up early in the month, but if 
not fairly vigorous it will be better to wait 
another three weeks in order to give them time 
to gain more strength. They should be taken 
up with as little injury as possible to the roots. 
The strongest, may be put in 7-inch pots, but a 
size less ‘will serve for the greater number of 
them. As soon as potted, shutcthenhay in a 
close frame or pit. Keep tho soil in “the pots 
fairly moist, and damip the leaves once a day 
with the syringe. At the end of a week give a 
little air, and gradually increase it as they get 
established. In a warm brick pit they will con- 
tinue to flower all the winter if there is an 
absence of long spelis of cold weather, but the 
best place for them is an airy shelf in a house 
that receives a little assistance from fire-heat 
to keep up the temperature in severe Roneua: 
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HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


CALADIUMS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 


CaLADIuMS have of late years been much grown. 
The beautifully diversified markings of their 
leaves, combined with their easy culture, render 
them very popular. Plants in, say, 6-inch pots, 
grown in not too much heat and near the light, 
without more shade than is absolutely necessary 
to keep them from scorching, may be used with 
advantage for table or indoor vase decoration ; 
yet even when thus especially prepared for this 
purpose they must not be kept too long out of 
heat or they will suffer. For this purpose loam 
is preferable to peat to grow them in, as it 
induces a more robust growth. Start the plants 
into growth any time after Christmas, giving 
them a good light position in a house or pit 
where they can receive 60 degs. or 65 degs, 
night temperature, with 10 degs. more by day. 
Attend to them well with water, and when they 
have filled their pots with roots they will be 
‘benefited by an occasional application of manure 
water. Syringe them every evening overhead 
to clear them from red-spider, which is their 
worst enemy. As the season advances, gradually 
inure them to a fair amount of air on all favour- 
able occasions. This will render them less 





likely to sustain injury when removed from 
their growing quarters. Towards 
autumn, when they show signs of going 
to rest, gradualiy withhold water, and 
keep the soil almost dry during their 
season of rest; but the roots should 
never remain long in a lower tempera- 
ture than 60 degs. or they are liable to 
rot. Caladiums increase freely by cut- 
tings taken off with a heel, or by bits 
of the root. P 





DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR A 
ROOM. 


LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA, when well grown, 
is one of the brightest and prettiest of 
table plants in winter. It may be had 
from the middle of December until 
March, according to the amount of 
warmth it has received; but for room 
work it is not well to purchase the 
earliest forced plants, which are sure 
to be delicate, and are apt to drop 
their leaves if they have received a 
chill of any sort. Every point should 
contain a spray of brilliant red and 
yellow tubular blossoms, giving the 
whole of the neat little plant (with 
small shining leaves like Box in growth) 
a highly decorative appearance ; little 
plants of a year old bringing flowers 
too, while at two years they are very 
useful for slipping into small bowls or 
baskets for table decoration. But 
Libonias, though fairly hardy, are not the easiest 
of plants to grow, unless, indeed, one knows 
their special likes and dislikes, when there is 
no difficulty about it. After the flowers are 
over the plants should be carefully examined 
for blight of any sort, as this is apt to attack 
them when kept for any time in the dry air 
of a room. Dipping the shoots bodily into 
warm water, to which some insecticide, such as 
Quassia-chips (boiled for ten minutes), soft-soap, 
Sunlight-soap, or Tobacco-water has been added, 
will be the best way to destroy the blight, 
syringing the plants with tepid clean water half 
an hour after the immersion, which should be 
repeated each morning until the plant is 
thoroughly clean. 

It can at the same time be cut back into 
shape if necessary ; but a small plant is usually 
of aneat shape, and will not need the knife. 
After a few weeks (during which it should be 
kept warm and moist in a greenhouse) the plant 
will begin making fresh shoots; it can then 
be repotted, not disturbing the roots too much, 
but paring off the surface soil, and shaking away 
that at the bottom of the pot before giving it a | 
shift. The new pot should be only about an 
inch higher than the last, and any good potting 
compost (turfy mould, leaf-mould, soot, and 
sand, with a little hot-bed stuff, well decom- 
posed) will suit the plant, with properly laid 
drainage below, packing the soil down firmly 
between the ball of roots and the clean pot. 





After potting, the Libonia should be placed 


ina moist cool corner of the greenhouse, as it 
must not on any account be allowed to droop, 
as it will probably shed all its leaves in this 
case. In fact, it must never be too short of 
water, and although it should stand out-of-doors 
in the full sunshine during July, August, and 
half of September, the pots should be plunged 
to the rim in coal-ashes to prevent quick 
evaporation and the plants well watered daily, 
damping the surrounding ashes at the same 
time. This summer ripening of the wood is 
necessary to proper blooming ; the leaves will 
be seen to take on a rich bronzy hue, and in Sep- 
tember buds will be apparent at every point, 
which will open under glass about Christmas if 
kept warm. Liquid-manure or thin soot-water 
may be given once or twice a week from the 
time the buds appear, but care must be taken 
not to give itin a thick or cloggy state, which 
is injurious to all pot plants. Cuttings of 
Libonia floribunda will strike easily in May if 
taken from the new wood with a little heel ; 
they should be placed round a pot of sandy soil 
and put into a cutting box, covered with mov- 
able glass, with damp ashes at the bottom ; or 
they may be covered with a bell-glass in a shady 
corner of the greeahouse, wiping the dew off 
this daily. When rooted, each little plant 
should be placed in a separate thumb-pot. 
MyRTLEs, though not grown so frequently as 
they should be, are excellent room plants, their 





Caladium Chantini in a small pot for room decoration, 


sweet-scented foliage and the profusion of their 
flowers, making them very attractive. The 
large-leaved variety is decidedly preferable to 
that with narrow leaves, especially for room 
work, as it is not so easy to keep the small 
leaves perfectly clean. These plants should, 
however, stand out-of-doors during a consider- 
able part of the year, and are specially useful in 
a balcony or verandah, or to stand in a porch, 
very little protection from frost being all they 
need ; in fact, in Devonshire, they are grown 
entirely as open air shrubs. 

Syringing, sponging, or dipping, must be 
resorted to if thrip or green-fly should attack a 
Myrtle ; but this is usually the sign of starva- 
tion of the roots, either for want of fresh soil, 
or water. A small Myrtle may be given a shift 
into a slightly larger pot, with rich light com- 
post in the spring, if necessary ; but large speci- 
mens are best potted in September, when they 
can stand in the open air (shaded from 
strong sunshine for the first week) until 
they are again well established. A _ well- 
grown Myrtle makes an excellent background 
for flowering plants in winter, and will stand 
well in a room if sufficiently but not overwatered. 
Placed in a sunny balcony in May, and supplied 
with soot-water once or twice a week, it should 
be a mass of snowy bloom in August, lasting on 
till the frosts arrive. Its foliage must always 
be kept clean; a thorough washing from soft 
rain in the open air will give it a good bath. 

WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS are amongst 


our most favourite decorative flowers, both for 
personal use and for the room and table. They 
can be procured in winter full of bud, and will 
last for some time in bloom; but they need to 
be grown in cool frames, and in the open air 
during the greater part of the year. Light 
sandy soil, containing leaf-mould and soot, suits 
them, and they need abundance of fresh air, 
and no dry fire-heat. When in bloom, how- 
ever, in winter, the temperature surrounding 
them should not go below 45 degs,, or the buds 
will refuse to open ; and the plants, if used in 
the drawing-room in the afternoon, should be 
returned to the moist air of the conservatory 
before the lamps or gas-jets are lit in the even- 
ing. They should be most carefully supplied 
with tepid water, only given when needed. 


R. 





STREPTOSOLEN JAMESONI. 


Tuis is a beautiful summer flowering plant for 
the cool greenhouse. It was cultivated in 
various gardens in this country some thirty-five 
years ago, when it was made known through 
Messrs. Veitch, and figured in several botanical 
works under the name of Browallia Jamesoni. 
It appears, however, to have been lost soon after 
its introduction, and, so far as we know, it did 
not reappear until about 1882. For its recovery 
we are indebted to M. André, who found it in 
Ecuador in 1882, and succeeded in importing it 
into France, where it is rapidly becoming a 
favourite either as a hardy plant in the southern 
part of that country, or as an ornament for the 
cool greenhouse. In this country it requires 
the treatment adopted in the management of 
Bouvardias. Cuttings of it strike freely at any 
time, spring being the most favourable. By 
striking them early in the year, and growing 
the young plants on all summer and the follow- 
ing winter, and preventing them from flowering, 
good shapely specimens may be had, and 
these will produce an abundance of flower 
during the following summer. When well 
managed this plant grows into a compact shrub 
of about 4 feet in height. The leaves are covered 
with a downy pubescence, and are arranged 
alternately along the branches. On first open- 
ing, the Brunsfelsia-like flowers are pale-yellow, 
but they afterwards change to a brilkant 
cinnamon-red. They are borne in dense racemes 
on the end of the branches, well-grown plants 
producing racemes each consisting of between 
thirty and forty flowers. A sandy loam witha 
little leaf-mould or rotten manure added is a 
compost suitable for it. 

The family Browallia, to which the above 
plant has been referred, now comprises only 
herbaceous annuals, of which several species are 
cultivated for their showy flowers. B. elata is 
frequently grown as a pot-plant ; seeds of it are 
sown in a warm house in July, and the young 
plants are potted singly into 5-inch pots and 
treated like Schizanthus, along with which they 
are generally grown. ‘The flowers of this sy ecies 
are useful for cutting, as they keep fresh in 
water for several days. It is also used as a 
bedding plant and for the front row in the 
herbaceous border. The flowers are of various 
shades of blue, and sometimes pure white. B. 
demissa is another useful kind with blue flowers. 
Other cultivated species are B. grandiflora, a 
stout herb with pale-blue Vinca-like flowers, 
and B. speciosa. All the Browallias are natives 
of the Peruvian Andes, and prefer a light sandy 
soil. B. 


Passiflora Watsoniana is a beautiful 
Passion-flower. Its origin is not known, but it 
was received as a young plant under the name 
of P. kermesina from a London nurseryman, 
and in habit and foliage it so closely resembles 
that species, that when not in flower the differ- 
ence is scarcely discernible. It first bloomed at 
Kew in 1886, and is a robust, free-growing, 
beautiful acquisition, making a thick growth, 
relieved at this time by a profusion of richly 
fragrant flowers, which come from the axils of 
the three-lobed deep green leaves. Individually 
the flowers are about 3 inches across, the sepals 
white, touched with a violet shade, and the 
petals delicate lilac. The corona is made up of 
many filaments, the colour varying in its shade 
of violet and white. As noticeable, however, 
as its colour is the sweet fragrance of the flowers. 
This Passion-flower is getting fairly well known 
and is a most delightful stove climber, 
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NOTES ON VARIOUS PLANTS. 


Lorus AND Papyrus.—The Lotus of the Nile 
seems to have been Nymphea Lotus, a rosy 
Water Lily, the flowers of which were used in 
the funeral wreaths of the ancient Egyptians. 
It is a fragrant blossom, varying from white 
to deep rose, but the soft blue flowers of N. 
stellata and N. ccerulea were also used in these 
appendages of burial. Nelumbium is the flower 
of Buddha, and is highly esteemed to this day 
as a sacred flower by both Indians and Chinese. 
If ever the Nelumbium existed in Kgypt, it was 
most probably as a cultivated plant, and when 
introduced it was doubtless accompanied by 
traditions which soon led to its becoming 
popular, even if it did not, as some believe, sup- 
plant the native Lotus, or Nymphza, as a sacred 
flower. The Egyptians had attained to such a 
state of culture, luxury, and wealth, however, 
that, no doubt, they were able to grow, appre- 
ciate, and utilise any introductions which came 
into their hands. All history, sacred as well as 
secular, points to Egypt as having been the 
garden of the world in its day. Plenty reigned 
there. Even the Israelites, who had been slaves 
in the land, regretted the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
the Leeks and the Cucumbers, when journeying 
through the desert. Another question is that of 
the Papyrus, which is rare as a native of Egypt 
nowadays, and was, doubtless, cultivated in the 
delta when it was used for literary purposes. 
These two plants, the Lotus and the Papyrus, 
may stand as types of Egyptian civilisation, the 
one for the luxury, and the other for the culture 
of a wonderful people. Both are most beautiful, 
and worthy of our gardens of to-day. 

3LUE SHoRE GRrass.—Wherever there is a 
demand for indoor arrangements of flowers and 
distinct foliage this Shore Grass becomes very 
useful. It may either be used in its fresh state 
as newly cut from the plants, or dried for use 
during winter when elegant grassy foliage is 
scarce in the open-air garden. Arrangements of 
bronzy Spanish Irises and leaves of this Grass 
are very beautiful and distinct, giving harmony 
of ferm and contrast in colour; and no other 
leaves I know arrange so well with the bulbous 
Tris as do these and those of Typha angustifolia. 
Blue Shore Grass is the popular name of a wild 
Grass, known botanically as Klymus arenarius, a 
Grass as usefal as it is beautiful, being scarcely 
surpassed by any other vegetation in the fixing 
and binding of shifting sands on the shore. The 
bluish-grey hue of this Grass is so distinct that 
a good clump of it on the lawn becomes a very 
attractive object. When planted, plenty of 
coarse sea-sand should be mixed with the soil, 
in order to facilitate the production of luxuriant 
growth. A good deep pot or vase arranged with 
scarlet Gladioli and leaves of this Elymus is a 
beautiful combination. 

SHADE TREES ON THE LAWN.—Our climate is 
never quite so tempting as is that of Laris for 
open-air life ; still, there are many of our sum- 
mer and autumn days when life out-of-doors is 
moat enjoyable, and all that one desires is a leafy 
screen between our heads and the sun. Shade 
trees on the Jawn just yield the protection 
needed, and their presence is worth ensuring 
wherever they do not already exist, Among 
other trees suitable for this purpose I have noted 
the Hawthorn, Weeping Ash, Horse-Chestnut, 
Lime, which is, however, apt to be a little dis- 
agreeable when in flower. ‘The Walnut is one 


of the best of all shade trees for a lawn, but | 


slow in growth. One of the quickest of all in 
growth, and most certain of growing ina shapely 
tent-like manner is the Weeping Klm, and the 
Weeping Beech is another excellent tree, and 
one well suited to limestone soils. Sometimes a 
little grove of five or six trees may be planted, 
and in this way a shady spot is quickly and 
certainly secured ; or one may boldly form a 
pergola or shed of rough timber and cover it 
with Ivy, Clematis, Vines, Virginian, or other 
creepers, 80 as to ensure its becoming a thing of 
beauty as well as a useful adjunct to the house 
on fine days, especially during the time of Roses 
in the garden. 

Pansy.—The whole Viola family is a beauti- 
ful one, and that they may, every one of them, 
be grown well in a cottage garden is an addi- 
tional advantage in every way. We have but 
few other flowers of summer that give us more 
pleasure than do these velvet-hued Pansies of 
many kinds. From white, through yellow and 
blue, to a deep rich purple we have all shades. 





They show best as massed together, and during 
a hot and dry season like the present, we find 
the advantage of puddling, or lining, the beds in 
which they are planted with plenty of fresh cow- 
manure. Apart from the extreme freshness and 
beauty of Violas, as seen growing, their flowers 
are also valuable for cutting. Our plan is to 
cut all the sorts and colours separately. About 
three leafy shoots are first gathered, and to these 
we add about a dozen good, fresh, newly- 
opened flowers and buds, and the whole is 
loosely tied with a bit of bast, or with Crocus- 
leaves. The same rule is observed with Roses, 
Carnations, Pinks, and other flowers, each 
being bunched separately and cut with long 
stalks, and, so far as possible, arranged with 
their own foliage. 

Juty or GILLy-FLowERS.—In John Rea’s 
‘¢Wlora,” third impression, published in 1702, 
there is a catalogue of three hundred and sixty 
varieties of Caryophyllus hortensis or July- 
flowers, most of which he tells us were reared 
from seeds by the Dutch florists, and brought 
over from Holland, Flanders, and other parts of 
the Netherlands every year. Rea further says 
that ‘*many varieties are yearly brought over to 
London and there sold at mean rates to 
gardeners, who sell them again to others who 
delight in flowers commonly at twelve pence a 
layer.” Nowadays all this is altered, the very 
finest of Pinks and Carnations being raised from 
seed in England, and in many cases from home- 
saved seeds. In Rea’s time this was not pos- 
sible, if what he says be true. ‘‘Good July 
flowers are so aptly gained from seeds in the 
Netherlands,” he says, but he adds, ‘‘ yet they 
are not so with us, for if the seeds which some 
years we gain from good Dutch flowers be sown, 
transplanted, and handled with all possible care 
and diligence, yet most of the plants will bring 
but single flowers, and if any chance to prove 
double they are often much broken, small, or 
meanly coloured, and of little esteem.” Rea 
places the July-flower next to the Rose in his 
estimation, and IJ think he is right, for good 
Carnations and. Cloves are nearly perfect as 
garden blossoms. The intricate instructions for 
pot culture and the preparation of soils read 
curiously to us to-day, when our finest flowers 
are grown in the open air, and a packet of seed 
suffices to stock many a good garden with these 
fragrant flowers. 

THE WATERING-pot.—AIl the world over, 
where any attempt is made at gardening, there 
you find the watering-pot in some form or other. 
In Egypt a bag of skin does duty for it, the 
water being squirted through a narrow hose-like 
portion. The old earthenware water-pot is now 
rather rare in France, but is often shown in the 
Salon pictures of flowers and plants. In Borneo 
a hollow bamboo does duty as a water-pot, and 
there are different appliances elsewhere, but for 
persistent use of this appliance the Chinese are 
especially noted. A Chinaman seems to employ 
every spare moment in watering his garden. 
Early or late, rain or fine, it makes no matter 
there he is at work with the water-pot, and it is 
rather amusing to see him stolidly pouring water 
about among his vegetables during a downpour 
of tropical rain. One fact is in his favour, for, 
wherever the Chinese take to growing vege- 
tables, they beat all comers, and generally 
monopolise the trade. This season, in particular, 
we have been driven to the use of the water-pot 
more than usual. In watering permanent plants 
our plan is to scrape away the dry soil before 
watering and to replace it afterwards, so that it 
to a great extent prevents evaporation, and also 
caking on the surface. In transplanting during 
hot weather we also are very particular to water 
the plants well a day or so before they are 
moved as well as afterwards. When well 
watered before digging, we find it easy to 
transplant nearly anything without any injury 
whatever. 

Canna EHEMANNI,—This tall and stately crim- 
son-blossomed species is generally considered to 
be a variety of C. iridiflora, and is so striking in 
habit, and showy when in blossom, that it de- 
serves a place wherever stove plants are grown. 
It is of vigorous habit, and attains a height of 


16 feet or 8 feet in a hot temperature with plenty 


of moisture. By dividing a large plant and 
growing the pieces in various temperatures, it 
may be had in blossom nearly all the year round. 
It is most vigorous in a compost of fibrous loam, 
broken into pieces es big as one’s fist, and to 
this a little manure from an old hof-bed may be 


added, or, as I think, a better plan is to pot the 
plant in pure loam, and then to give an occa- 
sional dose of liquid-manure after the young 
roots have taken possession of the soil, Another 
free-blooming kind, C. floribunda, a smaller 
habited plant with erect spikes of crimson 
flowers, does well under the same treatment, 
and is one of the free-blooming kinds. Even 
when not in bloom the above are so fresh and 
their leaves so shapely and ornamental that they 
are never unsightly, and therefore well worth a 
place wherever stove plants are grown. 


CAMPANULA LACTIFLORA, — A tall-growing 
Bellflower introduced fifty years or more ago 
from Siberia, and even now not so well known 
in gardens as it deserves to be, seeing that it 
forms a spreading mass of stems 6 feet or 7 feet 
in height, each stem bearing a mass of flowers 
at its apex, and each flower being 1 inch in dia- 
meter, and of a delicate tint between milk-white 
(hence its specific name) and pale sky-blue. It 
is quite readily propagated either from division 
of the roots in spring, or by seeds sown as soon 
as ripe in open-air beds. Its season of flowering 
makes it especially valuable, since it comes into 
bloom just after the Canterbury Bells are over, 
and before the Chimney Campanulas (C. pyra- 
midalis) white and blue, begin to flower. 
Among other good Bellflowers now blooming, 
one of the best varieties is C. Tymonsi, which 
somewhat resembles C. carpatica, but has darker 
coloured flowers. After all, is there anything 
in the whole group much more beautiful than 
the common. “Blue Bells of Scotland” (C. 
rotundifolia) and its forms ? 


LAVENDER.—Sweet Lavender is not quite so 
highly valued to-day as in times past, though there 
are even yet many places where bunches of its 
flower-heads, neatly tied up in muslin bags, find 
their way into the wardrobes and linen chests 
of many old country houses, Even as an ever- 
green bush on the lawn, Lavender is well worth 
culture, and a bunch of Cabbage Roses or Car- 
nations, with a few sprays of Lavender added, 
form a posy fit for a queen’s boudoir. There is 
a little secret as to the cutting of Lavender- 
flowers, and that is, never allow the flowers to 
open before they are cut, but reap them off as 
soon ag ever the flower-buds show colour, since 
if left later much of the delicate essential oil will 
evaporate, or have become absorbed by the 
blossoming. The old herb gatherers of former 
times were most careful to gather their Lavender 
before flowering time, and the point is worth 
attention in the garden where everything, 
whether fruit, vegetables, or flowers, should be 
gathered a day too soon rather than a day too 
late. There are several varieties of Lavender, 
the best being that grown at Mitcham, in 
Surrey, for distillation, and where, at night 
more especially, the air is redolent with perfume 
from the fields or from the working still. Where 
is now the old white-flowered Lavender, which 
no doubt even yet exists here and there as a 
curiosity ? B. 





EVERLASTING PEA (WHITE). 
Tuts is one of the finest of all really hardy 
plants, though insufficiently grown. There is an 
impression that this white variety is of weakly 
growth, and requires some special care to get ib 
to succeed ; but I feel sure that this is a mistake, 
for when once well established it grows with 
quite as much luxuriance as the pink varieties. 
1 may remark that I had several failures before 
I got them to grow to my satisfaction ; but 
about four years since, at this time of the year, 
I procured a dozen yourg plants in pots, and 
selecting a sheltered wall about 7 feet high, I 
took out a trench along the base, about two 
feet wide, and nearly two spits deep, wheeling 
the hard soil right away, and replacing it with 
a good layer of manure, and filling up with 
turfy soil. The plants were put out about four 
feet apart, and grew away nicely, and produced 
a good many fine spikes of bloom. The second 
and third year they grew much stronger, cover- 
ing the wall from base to summit, and giving us 
any quantity of the purest of white flowers. I 
am sure that anyone having a demand for white 
flowers cannot make a better investment than 
to devote any low wall or fence to their culture. 
I may add that when the old straw is cleared 
off in November, a good heap of coal-ashes is 
placed over each root. 
James GROOM, Gosport. 
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shorter and they are not grown to stand severe 
weather. For January or February supplies 
the Hardy Green Colewort is the best. It does 
not heart so freely, but is more hardy. Amateurs 
who do not want quantities or to sow their own 
seed would do well to purchase plants at this 
season and plant in well-manured land. 

The other green crops are also important, 


qualities are considered. This is the most 
peat of all roots of this section, not coarse, 
s and of a bright crimson colour. | Another very 
BEETROOT, fine Mareen Veitch’s Selectecl Red, and the 
Buetroor has been more grown of late years, | same remarks apply to this as when describing 
many large growers now devoting considerable Pragnell’s Exhibition. It is a very handsome 
space to this vegetable. Of varieties we need | bright red coloured Beet, of medium size, very 
not complain, as there are plenty to suit all|small top and fine flavour. It is very good for 
early sowing and salad, and certainly one of the 
best roots grown. The smaller Dell’s Crimson must 
not be omitted. This isa small Beet and useful 
for both ornament and salad. It is often used for 
beds, the deep crimson leaves being very effective. 
I always grow this kind for keeping, sowing it 
a month later than other kinds. It then keeps 
sound till May of the following year. I have 
only one more to add to my list, and that an 
early kind, quite distinct from the long-rooting 
kinds. This is the Globe Beet, which is admir- 
ably adapted for shallow soils for early sowing 
and summer salads. It may be sown quite a 
month earlier than the older kinds, and there 
are several varieties, the best being Sutton’s 
Globe (Crimson Ball), and the Egyptian Turnip- 
rooted. These are all good for first supplies, and 
well adapted for stony land. A few words will 
suffice as regards 
CULTURE, which is simple. Give plenty of 
room, deeply-dug land, but manure sparingly— 
indeed, the best results are obtained by growing 
in soil manured for a previous crop. Make two 
sowings, one for early use or summer supplies 
early in April, another six weeks later for 
storing, and sow thinly. It id also well to store 
in as cool a place as possible, using plenty of 
soil, sand, or fine ashes to prevent shrivelling. 
Store early in November, and do not trim the 
roots, merely twisting off the tops or leaves, as 
wounds of any kind cause loss of colour when 
the Beet is cooked. G. W. 
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Nutting’s Dwarf Beet. 





tastes, and some of the best as regards flavour, 
an important point, are not sufficiently con- 
sidered, Amateur gardeners at times make a 
wrong selection, thinking the black-red Beets 
the best in every form, but such is not my 
opinion, and I may state I have given a good 
trial to each kind, and prefer a medium-sized 
root, and what may be termed a bright red or 
crimson, not the dull, dark kinds. The first 
named keep longer and are of nicer appearance 
when served. The varieties illustrated are 
some of the best of their types, and I will note 
one of the oldest first—z.c., Nutting’s Dwarf 
Red, an excellent kind of medium size and splen- 
did table quality, a good keeper and free from 
the earthy taste some of the very dark kinds 
possess when cooked. My next selection is a 
kind less known, but one that amateurs who 
desire good Beet should make a note of, 
as, in my opinion, it is the best of 
all, not in appearance, but in good table 
quality; it has a bright red flesh, and re- 
quires to be grown in poor land. If seed of 
it is sown in recently manured soil it is apt to 
grow badly. This is a grand winter Beet, 


Cheltenham Green Top. 


such as Brussels Sprouts, Kales, Savoys, and 
Broccoli. Leeks are also profitable, and are 
often saved when all other vegetables are much 
frozen. Besides, they last so long. Now is a 
good time to plant the late crops, and though 
fully late for Brussels Sprouts, a late planting 
is often less injured in severe weather, and the 
Sprouts, when small, are of superior flavour. 
Savoys planted late are always good, and 
form a link between the autumn vegetables and 
those of early spring. I do notadvise amateurs 
to spare much ground for Broccoli, and certainly 
not if they do not raise their own plants, as in 
our variable climate they are not reliable. 
KALES are the most profitable winter and 
early spring vegetable grown, the Scotch Kales 
and such varieties as Asparagus and Cottager’s 
or the Arctic Curled Kales being frost-proof. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
V. 

Sow1nG VEGETABLES FOR SPRING CurrTine. 
In my previous note I touched upon the evils of 
thick sowing, negligent planting, and the, 
unfortunately, common plan of not adhering to 
certain dates for sowing, and the practice of 
leaving crops in a young state to look after 
themselves instead of giving them assistance in 
the way of food and moisture when required. 
At this season of the year I will devote the space 
at my command to what may be termed plant- 
ing and sowing for winter and spring supplies. 
This is certainly one of the most important 
items in vegetable culture, as the gardens, to be 
profitable and give a return for outlay and 
labour, should provide a succession of good 
green vegetables all through the winter. We 
will take the 

CABBAGE first ; a vegetable of little impor- 
tance just now, with a wealth of what may be 
termed vegetables of better quality, but a 
welcome addition after tender crops are cut 
down by frost. I do not think any vegetable is 
more welcome than Spring Cabbage, especially 









when home-grown, and cut in a fresh state. t = 

From this date to the end of July or first a 

week in August is the proper time to Bo 

commence the culture for cutting early next _ ; 
April. Sow thinly and in rich soil on an open |G £ 
quarter and should the soil be dry water before Z DR & 
sowing. Then make the soil firm by treading a. : 


again, water and cover with mats or canvas till 
the seeds germinate. By covering, the plants 
come up regularly, quickly, and do not suffer 
from drought. These plants will be ready to plant 
out in six weeks’ time—that is, towards the 
middle of September, and I find the best results 
are secured by planting on firm land. There 
are fewer losses by frost and the plants are more 
sturdy. An excellent quarter for this crop is 
the bed just cleared of Onions, Turnips, or such 
like, drawing drills (not digging) and planting 
thickly as early cuttings will prevent the plants 
being crowded. Many amateurs sow the wrong 
variety. An early kind is essential, also a com- 
pact growér, and Ellam’s Early Dwarf or 
Mein’s No. 1 are the best for sowing now, as 
they do not run or bolt and are the hardiest forms 
grown. For supplies during November and 
December or later still the spring Cabbages come 
in, a pinch of Rosette Colewort Cabbage sown 
now providing that supply; but here the 
reverse treatment is necessary. Rich ground is 
required, the season of growth being so muth 





Pragnell’s Exhibition. 


Dwarf Red Beet. 


There is always a supply of tops or shoots in 
the worst winters, and I certainly think-a 
garden during the dull season, with some useful 
vegetables, not only profitable, but interesting. 4 
The planting of all winter crops should be 
hastened as much as possible, ground cleared 


quite different to others, having a green top, 
and is known as the Cheltenham Green Top, 
being largely grown in the west of England. 
For exhibition the last-named always holds its 
own, if not too large. Few varieties can equal 
Pragnell’s Exhibition, if shape, colour, and other 
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of Potatos, Peas, and summer crops, being 
available; delay means bad plants and much 
loss in winter. In my next note I will touch 
briefly upon the culture of Celery, salads for 
winter, and roots which give a supply at that 
season. Gags 


PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 


THERE are various opinions as to the value of 
plants over seed when new beds are being 
formed. Much depends upon the ground, as- 
pect of the beds, and labour required. I prefer 
planting to sowing the seed in its permanent 
quarters, but with this addition, that I use 
home-raised plants, as if purchased they are at 
times not planted as soon after lifting as is neces- 
sary. If purchased plants are determined upon 
for forming new beds, I would advise early 
planting, as the roots are not so much inj ured, 
growth is less forward, and the roots when 
packed travel better. Early April is a suitable 
time if the ground is in condition and the plants 
are fairly strong, although I have planted quite 
a month later with every success, but in this 
case they were lifted with extreme care and not 
exposed to the air a moment longer than neces- 
sary. I have also selected autumn for the work 
with equally good results, but this period can- 
not be recommended unless the soil is well 
drained and the roots strong. My plan is to 
sow the seed thinly annually in the first week in 
April in rich soil, and in rows 18 inches apart. 
The seedlings have in some cases to remain 
three years, so that when the plants are large 
enough to thin out they are allowed 6 inches’ 
space between each, as nothing is gained by 
crowding them when small. When planting in 
their permanent quarters put them a yard 
apart, as if in a weakly, drawn condition at 
planting time they do not make the progress 
desired. Having to force in quantity, I sow 
several long rows, and lift the older beds every 
autumn for early forcing. For later supplies 
till the beds in the open come in, permanent 
beds are forced. 

By planting two or three-year-old seedlings 
there is considerable gain, my objection to 
sowing the seed in the permanent .beds being 
that the latter must remain so long before 
cutting can commence. Seed is usually sown 
too thickly, the seedlings seldom sufficiently 
thinned out, and they do not attain the size of 
planted roots; consequently, yield smaller 
grass. 

FORMATION OF BEDS.—This is important. On 
heavy clay land I have seen great labour 
bestowed in their formation, but I prefer to 
trench 2 feet deep and add charred rubbish, 
road-scrapings, river sand, or coarse mortar 
rubble, as this will provide drainage for the 
roots and prevent decay. If the ground is wet 
the beds can be raised sufficiently to drain the 
young roots on seed-beds, the path or hollow 
portion being partially filled up in time with 
the rough rakings of the beds. When root 
growth gets strong the paths require filling in 
almost level to encourage growth. Such beds 
when filled in will be higher than the sur- 
rounding ground. Abundance of food is 
required, heavy land needing coarser manures, 
and light soil will require more manure at the 
bottom of the trench and no drainage. It has 
been stated that good heads may be procured 
at small cost by merely sowing without prepara- 
tion, but not if strong grass and permanent beds 
are required. Ihave in clayey soils used drain- 
pipes to advantage, putting a drain under each 
alley and filling in with rough rubble. This 
draws off stagnant moisture and prevents decay, 
but if rubble and charred refuse are used in 
forming the beds, good drainage will be already 
provided. 

PLaAntinc.—The surface of the bed should be 
made fine if at all lumpy, and the roots will 
derive benefit from the addition of fine soil from 
other sources. If the beds were prepared early 
in the year the soil by planting time will be well 
sweetened, and the addition of fine material may 
only be required for those newly made on very 
stiff land. If beds are used they may be from 
3} feet to 4 feet wide, with two rows of plants, 
this allowing ample space, and for another row 
quite 6 feet should be given. If on the level there 
is a saving of ground, more space may be given, 
as there are fewer alleys or walks. The latter 
must be 2 feet apart, and the plants in the row 
should have at least 18 inches of clear space 


from crown to crown. By providing wide alleys 
there is no waste of ground, as another crop 
may be plantied down the centre of each alley. 
We use ours for early Cauliflowers of the 
Snowball type ; these occupy little ground and 
are now over. I prefer in planting to place the 
line down the bed where the row is required, 
tread it rather firmly in light soil, or beat it with 
the back of the spade in heavy soil, then draw 
the material away on either side of the line, 
leaving it slightly raised in the centre. On this 
raised portion the crowns rest. The roots are 
spread out evenly, and the fine soil placed over 
them to the depth of 3 inches, made slightly 
firmer afterwards and raked smoothly. If 
dry weather follows planting, watering must 
take place as the light soil soon dries. After 
watering, a mulch of spent Mushroom manure 
will prevent drought, look neat, and also enrich 
the bed. As growth increases, liberal supplies 
of liquid-manure, top-dressings of fish-manure, 
and other fertilisers are beneficial. The latter 
are not so much needed the first season, the 
roots having sufficient food. G. 


SPINACH FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 


Wuere Spinach is in demand throughout the 
winter and spring months, the value of a 
good breadth of it is great. In very many in- 
stances the crop of Winter Spinach is often 
very unsatisfactory. The grub of the Spinach 
moth is for the most part answerable for these 
failures, which are more prevalent in some 
seasons than others. The best preventive is to 
have the ground fallow at least a month before 
sowing, during this time well forking it over, 
thus exposing it to birds and_the pulverising 
influence of the atmosphere. With soil nicely 
fined down the seeds germinate much more 
kindly. With Winter Spinach there is gener- 
ally a difference of opinion as to the date of sow- 
ing for the main winter crop. The danger is, 
that if sown too early andthe autumnshould turn 
out warm and dry, it may run to seed, and if 
sown too late there is not sufficient time for it 
to become large enough to be of use for gather- 
ing during the winter. A week or two often 
makes all the difference one way or the other. 
For late districts the first week in August is 
none too early, but for earlier and warmer parts 
the end of the second week or throughout the 
third week is the more suitable. It is a good 
plan to make two sowings, the first during the 
early part of the month and the other at the 
time stated. In this case the earlier sowing 
may be gathered from in the autumn, the other 
not being gathered from upon any account 
until the winter season. The chances are if 
the winter crop should be gathered from in the 
autumn the growth will be checked. This may 
appear a simple matter, but it is best to be pre- 
pared if Spinach is expected to be forthcoming 
at all seasons, or at any rate when the weather 
will allow of its being gathered. Another 
sowing should be made at the latter part of 
September. This commences to turn in just 
as the winter crop is going over. It is well 
known how quickly the winter crop runs to 
flower upon the return to sunny and more 
renial weather. With the sowing under notice, 
the seedlings grow but very little before hard 
weather sets in, but at the turn of the day 
they commence to start nicely into growth and 
bear long before any sown in the new year. 

For the main breadth of Winter Spinach 
there is nothing like having the plot in an open 
position, as here the plants are not likely to 
be attacked by grubs. Spinach follows well after 
Potatos or even Peas. The soil having been 
well forked over, should, previous to having the 
surface broken down, receive a fair dressing of 
soot and also burnt refuse. This, besides stimu- 
lating growth, also has a deterrent effect upon 
grubs. For providing the supply for the winter 
season the Prickly-seeded is the variety 
generally grown, but Victoria is now having 
many advocates, it being considered much 
superior on account of the larger leaves and not 
running to flower-stem so quickly in the spring. 
But whatever merits this latter may have, the 
older Prickly-seeded will continue to be largely 
grown, as on suitable soils the leaves of this 
even will grow surprisingly large. The drills 
should be drawn quite 18 inches apart, as 
crowded rows are not very desirable, the seeds 
also being sown thinly, as if at all crowded the 
young plants become unduly disturbed in the 
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thinning. Thinning should be gradual, or an 
attack of grub may lessen the number of 
plants considerably. Although Winter Spinach 
likes a moderately firm soll, yet surface hoeing 
is very essential, this promoting a healthy 
and free growth, and, besides, if grubs shoula 
be present this will disturb them ; in fact hoe- 
ing should be practised as long as possible. In 
gathering, a leaf or so should be taken off each 
plant, as then the plants are more likely to 
keep on giving a supply weather permitting. 


—— 


AMONGST THE VEGETABLES. 


WINTER CROPS.—TRANSPLANTING. — At this 
season the various green crops should receive 
attention. It often happens that the ground 
for many of the winter vegetables has to be 
double cropped, and is not cleared in time for 
the second crop. Few can devote sufficient 
space to single crops, and to get the best 
returns from the soil the land will require more 
working and food. ‘To do this, time is required, 
but it is amply repaid by the quality and 
quantity given from land so treated. Here 
the advantage of transplanting comes in, as 
the plants are making good progress whilst 
the work is being done. Bolting or run- 
ning to seed is much more prevalent when 
the plants are left too long in the seed-beds, 
crowding each other and fighting, as it were, 
for existence. In transplanting it is not neces- 
sary to have the ground rich or to take up 
much space. The plants do best when firmly 
planted, and light soils should be well trodden. 
When lifting for planting into their permanent 
quarters do so with a fork, so as to preserve as 
many roots as possible. The transplanting of 
crops raised under glass requires even more 
care than plants sown too thickly, as they are 
very tender and have few roots, so that to allow 
these to get crowded is more harmful. Such 
plants as Celery and herbs require ample space 
as soon as the rough leaf shows, as if once 
allowed to get crowded they never make up for 
lost time. 

S,voys.—Plants from the first sowing will 
ere this be in their permanent quarters, and 
should delay have by any chance occurred, no 
time should be lost in getting the plants placed 
in good land, paying attention to watering 
should dry weather follow planting. If the 
earliest plants are of the small or medium-sized 
varieties, care should be taken to plant more 
thickly than if of the Drumhead type, which is 
one of the best for a general crop. Plants from 
the last sowing should be transplanted should 
the winter quarters be occupied by other 
crops. Savoys well repay good culture. By 
making two sowings and not too early, a 
supply of small, compact heads of the best 
quality and fit for any table is secured. 
In planting the dwarf forms, of which Tom 
Thumb, Dwarf Green Curled, and Dwarf Ulm 
are the best, a distance of 15 inches between 
the rows and 12 inches between the plants will 
be sufficient, allowing the Drumheads 2 feet 
each way in good land. I always find Savoys 
of more value early in the year, as with a 
wealth of Coleworts and late Cauliflowers, they 
are more useful at that season and of better 
flavour. With good plants this vegetable need 
not have the best position, as, given a warm 
border, grubs and caterpillars are more troubje- 
some ; whereas, on an east or north border the 
plants grow better and are much cleaner. 
Savoys from the open fields are much firmer 
than those from more sheltered places. 

BorECOLE oR KaLE.—These are now in fine 
condition for planting and constitute some of 
the most serviceable vegetables for the supply 
during the winter and spring months. In 
selection of sites for the crop, attention should 
be paid to an open position, giving plenty of 
space between the plants and firm soil if the 
latter is at all light. I usually make several 
plantings, the earliest for the autumn or winter 
supply, and plants from the last sowing for 
cutting in March and April. As there is often 
a scarcity of vegetables at the latter date, more 
attention is given to the late kinds, and trans- 
planting is also the system adopted if the seed- 
lings are much crowded in the seed-bed. The 
Scotch Kales cannot be beaten for usefulness, and 
those of dwarf growth are superior to the taller 
kinds. Such kinds as Veitch’s Dwarf Early and 
late eurled varieties are excellent selections, 
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being very hardy and of delicate flavour. Read’s 
Hearting Kale is a distinct Scotch type of Kale 
and one of the most valuable, as, having a firm 
compact head, it does not run like the other 
varieties. A breadth of such useful varieties as 
Asparagus and Ragged Jack or Welsh Kale 
should be planted where quantity and late sup- 
plies are required. The plants should be from 
2 feet to 24 feet apart each way, as if crowded 
they are more tender. For very late supplies I 
have found the plants do best planted on hard 
trodden land that had borne such crops as 
Spinach or Turnips and been well manured. 
G. 





ROSE DISEASKS. 

A LETTER reaches me from “C. P., Folking- 
ham,” suggesting a few notes upon the above. 
My correspondent sends some leaves of Roses 
that are much affected by red-rust. As this, 
with mildew, are the two most troublesome 
diseases of late summer and early autumn, we 
will commence with 

Rep-Rust.—There is a great affinity between 
this and Orange-fungus, but, Iam sorry to say, 
none of us know of a sure cure, or even preven- 
tive, for red-rust. There has been little to 
choose, as far as my observations have extended, 
between a wet or dry season in the prevalence 
of red-rust. As we cannot cure this disease let 
us avoid it as far as possible by only growing 
varieties most exempt. I cannot advise you to 
leave such grand dark Roses as are found among 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, but we may well grow 
more of the Teas and Noisettes for our lighter 
shades. This section, and also the Rugosas, are 
free from red-rust. It is a pity that the new 
race of Hybrid Teas are not equally free, and 
this is a trait of their H.P. relatives that they 
might well have left behind. By the way, much 
has been written about the paucity of H. Teas 
at our Rose shows, but the special class made 
for them at the N.R.S. Show at the Crystal 
Palace was well contested. Then how beautiful 
many of them are! Viscountess Folkestone, 
Caroline Testout, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Gustave Regis, and 
others, not to mention our old friends La France 
and Captain Christie. 

MI~pEw is a disease we can do very little 
with in the open. I have tried almost all reme- 
dies suggested at various times, and come to the 
unwelcome conclusion that so long as we are 
subject tosudden and wide changes of both tem- 
perature, drought, and wet, it is next to impos- 
sible to do any real service outside. When we 
consider the chief causes, and especially the in- 
ducements of mildew to spread, it does not sur- 
prise us that we have little control over this 
enemy outside. lam afraid I am not giving 
my readers much comforting information as re- 
gards our two first pests, but mildew may be 
battled against under glass if we take due care 
as regards draughts, excessive rises or falls in 
temperature, and do not neglect our water 
supply. 

KecrPES for use under glass I have already 
given more than once, and if we use the same 
outside we may sometimes check mildew; but 
so long as the chief causes are out of even par- 
tial control, I do not see how we can effectually 
cure or avoid it. Unlike the red-rust, our Teas 
and Noisettes are much affected by mildew, 
some varieties far more than others. Souvenir 
de Paul Neron and Innocente Pirola are parti- 
cularly subject to it, while Her Majesty and 
Gabrielle Luizet are bad among the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

THRIPS, especially an extra large kind that is 
considerably darker than those found upon our 
Indian Azaleas and Ferns beneath glass, are 
troublesome during hot and dry weather ; they 
completely spoil our light-coloured Roses, and 
get into the inner recesses of the blooms in large 
numbers. These, again, are a pest that we 
cannot kill when once the blooms are expanded, 
because to reach them in any way we should 
have to bruise the petals. We may take another 
pest, 

RED-SPIDER, in the same hand, and kill or 
check the two in conjunction. They are gene- 
rally prevalent together. Nothing does more 
good than a fair use of the syringe, and we can 
do no better than follow a lesson of nature, for 
do we not find that a smart shower removes 
many of our insect foes? Of course, you will 
not syringe during a hot and bright sun, but do 
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so early orlateintheday. Tosyringe ina fierce 
sun is so altogether against | nature that we need 
wonder very little at the in different results, not 
to say real harm that is of|ten done. Ido not 
think one mixture is so much better than 
another ; but it is certainly’ necessary to use it 
weaker and much more fi/eely than many do. 
Unless we thoroughly wet the whole plant and 
insects we so soon have t hem as bad as ever 
again. Both thrips and re\d-spider are hard to 
kill unless we use our solutjion freely. It need 
not be more expensive, for \|io apply any insecti- 
cide that is sufficiently pows :rful to kill the insect, 
directly it touches it is onl y to run serious risk 
of injury to the Rose also. | We see how power- 
ful a cleanser summer raj ns are, therefore it 
cannot be necessary to use a strong solution 
when syringing. Moisture will kill the insects, 
cleanse the foliage, and al so feed the plant at 
the same time; but if we1 ase a powerful agent 
it is both unwise and un safe, not to say ex- 
pensive. 


MAGGOTS, AND GRUBS, ()R CATERPILLARS are 
not so injurious late in the season, but the saw- 
flies I named in a recent n ote arv still at work. 
About the most destructive foe to my Rose- 
blooms at present, after th 2 thrips, are the Rose- 
beetles or chafers. A s) nall species of these 
beetles, not much larjer than a, flea, has been 
infesting all my light-col »ured blooms for some 
time, ‘To see how they would behave if left 
unmolested, I left a few plants at one end of a 
small bed, and here tther e are 110w practically 
no Roses worth gathering. Where 1 syringed, 
beetles, thrips, and spider: are checked. As far 
aS our insect foes are cc mcerned, there is no 
better plan than a free use of the syringe, 
whether in the open or unde: glass; but we 
may supplement our remedy in the latter case 
by shutting the house up close late in the even- 
ing and fumigating. Bef ore snioking a house, 
be sure that the foliage an d atmosphere are dry, 
or it will have little effect. A t-horough syring- 
ing of the glass outsiile \will ci.ose many small 
crevices and openings bet ween ‘the squares, and 
this keeps in the smolce naore than some would 
think. Smoke and moist bre do not agree. A 
damp chimney will fail to draw. Then why 
not be more careful to havc: our] 1ouse and plants 
dry before fumigatin:, or’ the smoke will not 
come into direct contact with the enemy. I 
intended this to be a simple note upon three or 
four of our most common enem iies in the Rose 
garden at this season, not a t reatise upon the 
diseases of Roses, in which ce se canker, spot, 
and others not so often met vith would have 
to be considered. I can only « nce more advise 
you to be prompt. Use the sy ringe freely, and 
lec your solution be weak ; in; short, wash your 
Roses rather than depend too much upon the 
killing powers of insecticides. 

A. PrpmEr, Sussex, 


— 





Lilium aurnatum with 8 7 blooms.—Your 
correspondent, signed ‘‘Amateur,” in last week’s issue asks 
about ‘‘Lilium auratum.” We h ave one here with 
87 blooms on one stem, and as at p) ‘esent there is every 
probability of eachi bloom opening ]_ will have it photo- 
graphed at its best) and send a copy t > you.—H. C. Banks, 


The finest perennial Sunf .ower is Helianthus 
multiflorus maxinjus. Large beds o/ ‘it make an imposing 
feature. The growthis remarkably robust, leafy, and the 
flowers appear frevly, whilst they ar¢ ; of bold aspect, single 
and deep yellow, 3et off by the dar) <« centre. Itis a very 
handsome perennijal for massing. 

Delphinium Bellado) 1na. — Compared 
to the many ficrists’ varieties of the Delphinium 
one seldom seis this lovely kind, which gains 
greatly when jplanted in a bi »ld mass, the clear 
sky-blue flowei's being very useful to cut from 
for the house. | It isa plantt hat might be made 
good use of in| the parks, bl »oming over such a 
long season, wihilst the col¢ ur, so fresh, clear, 
and distinct, pleases everyor ce. If planted with 
other things, jas the Swee t-scented Tobacco, 
amongst it, happy colour ef fect would be got at 
little expense «pf labour or m .oney. 


Achillea [The Pearl. —This is one of the 
best white flovyers for cuttir ig, being superior to 
the better kno\lwn A. ptarm ica fl.-pl., or double 
Sneeze-wort. |We presume The Pearl is simply 
a variety -of this species, much freer, more 
robust, and with larger flowers. These are 
individually llike a little rosette and of the 
purest white. | It likes a) noderately deep soil, 
a sunny position, and to ge t the best effect from 
the wealth of bloom th 2 plants should be 
massed. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpenina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GaRDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is_sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared. 








907.-Saxifraga pyramidalis.—Pl ease give direc- 
tions for growing this plant, and whether it should be kept 
under glass ?—J. H. C. 

908.—Kniphofias.—I should be glad to know if the 
Kniphofias or Tritomas have generally survived the past 
winter, and, if so, how were they protected ?—S, M. 

909.—Increasing Double White Chinese 
Primulas.—I have got some Double White Primulas 
which I wish to increase. Can I strike some cuttings, and 
when would be the best time and the proper way to strike 
them ?—J. C. T, 

910.—Flowers forasmoky district.—Willsome 
reader insert a list of plants and bulbs that will thrive in 
a smoky mill district? Will Liliums, Iris, Anemones, 
Daffodils, Gladioli and Pwonies thrive? Any suggestions 
will be gladly received. —E. M. F. 


911.—Fairy rings on a lawn.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the probable cause of round rings coming 
on the lawn I have charge of? They throw up a lot of 
fungi, and there are four or five in all, which keep in- 
creasing. There is one in a neighbouring field close by, 
only much larger. I am not aware that there is any old 
wood buried underneath. Is there any preventive or cure 
known ?—D. BARNES. 

912.—Brier-stock.—I am thinking of procuring a 
few Brier-stocks this coming autumn, and in so doing is 
there any particular age to purchase them at? If so, how 
can you distinguish it? I propose planting same as stocks 
in a north border partly shaded from the sun’s rays by a 
wall 5 feet G6 inches in height. I find on examination they 
would get the benefit of the sun half way or more down 
the stock, at least at this time of the year. Under these 
circumstances do you think they would be likely to 
succeed ?—BRIER 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


913.—Painting hot-water pipes (H.).—A mix 
ture of lampblack and boiled Linseed-oul, applied when the 
pipes are slightly warm, is a most excellent and safe paint 
for the purpose in question. 


914.-Melons rotting off (S. ).—Imperfect fertilisa - 
tion is most likely the cause. They have, perhaps, been 
kept too moist and close. Try a drier atmosphere when the 
fruits are setting. They require a high temperature. 

915.—Insects on Peach-trees (J. ).—The insect is 
the black aphis. Dust the trees with Tobacco-powder, or 
wash with soft-soap and Tobacco-water. Ants will do no 
harm, unless there is ripe fruit ; but these also will disperse 
when you use the remedies here named. 


916.—Passiflora not flowering (P.).—Keep the 
plant rather dry atthe rootfor a time. This will generally 
induce flowers toappear, All strong, gross shoots should 
be pinched out at the points, if they do not show flower at 
about 18 inches from the main stem or rod, 


917. — Fruit-trees for north and west 
aspects (F’.).—On the north wall plant Victoria Plums 
and Morello Cherries, with a May Duke or two, filling up 
the spaces between with Red and White Currants. Pears 
will do well on the west aspect, as will also Plums and the 
early Cherries. 

918.—Fig-tree not fruiting (/’.).—Probably the 
Fig is a strong-growing kind that requires more exposure 
to light to mature its wood thin can be had under Peaches, 
The Brown Turkey Fig should fruit well in such a position. 
Keep the young shoots very thin, pinching all growth left 
when five leaves have been made, 

919.—Liquid-manure for Leeks (J.).—Liquid- 
manure made from guano is equal, if not superior, to all 
others, and is easily made, cleanly in its application, and 
rapid in its operation. Use it weak and often, or, say, place 
2 1b. of guano ina barrel (36 gallons) of water and soak 
well once a week with it. 

920.—Mildew on Roses (Rose).—Roses often are 
mildewed from being planted, as yours are, in a wet, heavy 
soil, with the surface hard and close from much treading. 
If the ground be well drained and the surface often 
stirred, mildew will seldom give much trouble. When it 
does, dust flowers of sulphur over the affected parts as 
soon as it makes it appearance. 

921.—_Treatment of young Ferns (/.).—Prick 
off the seedlings now in clumps of six or a dozen together 
into other pots or pans, as they are presumably too small 
at present to be treated separately. Use fine, sandy peat 
and good drainage. When strong enough they must be 
pricked off and potted separately. As they gain strength 
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use a little loam in the soil when potting on, increasing | two 4-inch flow and retur o pipes round houses, also same 
the quantity as the plants get larger for all robust kinds, number under the beds, b ut not bottom-heat for Tomatos ; 
as Pteris, &c. After each removal they must be kept close | still it would be advisable to have plenty of top heat so 
for some days till established again. as not to overheat the pipes. In the Cucumber house 
922.—Palms in a greenhouse (W.).—Yes ; many place the pipes just above ' the beds at the junction or wall 
kinds of Palms do very well in the cool atmosphere of the plate of roof, and for the Tomatos in front of front-lights, 
greenhouse. A few suitable ones are Areca Baueri, and for beds, just under { ihe soil, not far from the roots, 
A. sapida, Corypha australis, Jubea spectabilis, Date the pipes being covered w ith slate or iron castings. There 
Palm (Pheenix dactylifera), Sabal Adamsoni, Chamerops are so many boilers that it is difficult to advise. A good 
Fortunei, C. humilis, Rhapis flabelliformis, and Seaforthia saddle cannot be baaten, « 9r the new horizontal tubular. 
elegans, 936.—A peculiar N asturtium.—!I am forwarding 
923.— Green tops of Peas for soups and you a peculiar Nasturtiur a which has come up amongst a 


fiavouring (P.).—Yes ; these are most useful for the | TOW of seeds taken fron 1 last year’s plants. Would you 
purpose in question, and anyone who has spare seeds of kindly inform me througt | your paper if this is of frequent 
Peas may turn them to good account by sowing them occurrence ? shoul(l you think it sufficiently interesting 
thickly in boxes under glass, in successicn, during the to find a place in your par er I should be pleased.—C. K. D. 


autumn aud winter. The young tops should be cut off for BRALnS. 
use when about 4 inches or 5 inches high. ** A curious flower, w ith afewer number of petals than 


924,—Tree Mignonette for winter (M. T. W.). usual, the margin censpic wously notched. Jtisuncommon 
—The Mignonette has evidently been treatedwrongly. The and by no means unattra ctive. 
place for it is inasunny frame, with plenty of air; in fact, 937. — Gloxinia, arid Begonia leaves un- 
the lights should be drawn off altogether for an hour every | healthy.—l aud spec imens of Gloxinia and Begonia 
fine morning and evening. Plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut- | leaves, and should be glad | to know the cause of the disease 
“bre or ashes, and leave air on the frame all night, except | they appear to have, as the leaves shrivel up and turn 
when very cold and stormy. 


brown before the flowers are out. They are standing at 
925.—Cucumbers dying off (W.).—The most present in a warm greer house, and have had plenty of 

general cause of Cucumber fruits going rotten at the top | moisture, Only a {hin | oermanent shading on glas3.— 

when in a young state is that the atmosphere surrounding GLOXINIA. 

them is too cold, damp, and stagnant, or that they are *.* The leaves of| Glox inias and Begonias are much 

overwatered at the roots. Cucumbers like abundance of | infested with thrip. | This alone would account for their 

moisture, both atmospheric and root, but it must be 


bad condition. Dip the p tants in a solution of soft-soap 
accompanied with a high temperature and buoyant atmos- 


and Tobaceo-liquor, or e. 'se fumigate with Tobacco or 
phere, say, now, 85 degs. to 90 degs. by day, and 75 degs. | vapourise with nicotine, * They appear to have been kept 
at night. 


in too ary an atmosphere. 
926.—Orange-tree in a greenhouse (C.).—Afford | 938.—Heating lean-i to giveenhouse.—I shall be 
the plant a light, airy, and somewhat shady place in the | greatly obliged if you will tell me through your valuable 
greenhouse. Pot in soil two parts loam, one each of peat | paper how to heat ja lear t-to greenhouse, 14 feet long, 
and leaf-soil, with plenty of sand and good drainage. 


1 lowest part of roof 8 feet, highest 10 feet ; faces north- 
Never water until dry, and then soak thoroughly. En- 


: 4 ly. west? Thanking you in an tticipation.—K. K, 
courage a good growth in spring by frequent syringings, 


*.* We think your best plan would be to purchase a 
and a warm and humid atmosphere, and when growth 18 | sinqJl stove, for which see or wr advertising columns. These 
complete inure to plenty of sun and air, and keep rather ; 


dry at the roots during the winter. are preferable to oil,|\less e vpensive after the first outlay, 


. . of and cleaner and bétter f or pliunts. Fix the stove im 
927.—Dirty Vine leaves (B. R.).—The Vine leaves | the outside wall with, a flor v and. return pipe in the house 
are quite healthy, but they are affected with brown scale, 


; ) : : with all round, or more pipes 0. 2 the cold side, but we should 
and this leaves a sticky deposit, which, in time, becomes 


ae ~itiah eres che bist say two pipes would he sufi cient. 
slack, hence the dirty appearance of the leaves, The bes 90 Ue : 
thing to do will be to sponge the foliage frequently with 939,—Gladiolus The Bride. Nearly the end of 


é ; Nov., 1894, I potted) seve) tal humdred of this Gladiolus 
soapy water, and so remove the scale. In the winter the y; ; tele peas te : sa a 
Vine rods should receive a dressing of Gishurst compound, Gore cane shed or ts tn pentane in peed Na 
or some other good insecticide, and the vinery should be FEneeey ictes Pi toate: i sudiictantly Pee aie fedat 
thoroughly cleansed and painted. 4 F out, but not unduly forced, they 1nade good leaves, but the 
923.—Thinning Parsley (7’.).—It is a good plan to | flowers were very fewjindee i. I find upon turning the pots 
leave Parsley to prove itself before finally thinning it out, | out that there are four or five biilbs where I planted one 
then all the infirm and less curled varieties should be | Now I wish to know \vheth er these new bulbs should be 
thinned out, and only the best retained. Some prefer to | planted this year, say | Sept mber, and introduced into heat 
sow Parsley broadcast in a seed-bed, and transplant it | about January to prduce flowers for Easter or later, or 
into rows afterwards, contending that not only will the | whether they will require anothi2r twelve months’ growth 
strain be truer to character, but that it will come better, @ 


é : etter, | before making flow¢ ring bulbs again for forcing. I 
owing to being transplanted. There may be something in | attribute my failure {to th e late date at which the bulbs 
this, but it also causes the Parsley to run sooner to seed, 


were potted, but hav¢: no wish to waste firing on another 
929.-Heating apparatus for greenhouse batch if they are goinjy to prove so unsatisfactory as the 
(Dent).—There are many handy little contrivances suitable | first. Ienclose a few bulb 8 for inspection as turned out of 
for this. We can scarcely recommend any one make over | the pots.—@. H. W., Vest Brighton. 
another, ag they are about equally good. You should *,* Your treatment appears to have been right. 
look over the stock of your local ironmonger, or send for] Probably the bulbs u\ere weak, or badly ripened. The 
an illustrated list from any one of our advertisers. A | bulbs enclosed are too| small and weak to flower well next 
small stove, heated by oil or paraffin, would probably be | season. We should n\vake a bed of tiem outside for a 
the best. They are constantly figured in our advertise- A 


season. 
ment columns, and all you need do is to be careful not to ‘ei . 
overheat 80 small a structure as you describe. 940.—Plants for | hiding dying trees.—I have 


£ in my garden some tre\| 33 of the Cupresstis which have been 

931 .—Plants for brackets ina conservatory | topped and had their ;|lower branches cut off, so that they 
(B, 1’, Lee.).—You do not give the temperature of your | look just like the trees| in a Noah’s ark. They are isolated 
house, and from the plan we presume the brackets are | on the lawn, where the| re is no space to ylant bushes round 
fully exposed to the light. Such plants as Plumbago 


> p 1 them, and yet they a\ re almost the o1 ily trees near the 
capensis, Habrothamnus elegans, Bignonia Cherere, Lapa- | house. Iam unwillins|; to cut them dovin, Oan you give 
geria alba and rosea, Jasmines in variety, Abutilon Boule n 


opti : bit : C me any advice in the 1\natter? Would it be of any use to 
de Neige, Luculia gratissima, Tropxolums, in variety, and | try to grow an Everlai| sting Pea round the 4 feet or so of 
Passiflora edulis would do, as all these will clothe bare 


( A bare stem ?—CLAUDE. 
walls, are graceful in appearance, and readily grown. 


*.* You might grow| the Everlasting Sweet Pe 
931,-Brussels Sprouts covered with insects i! Ht eting ica, Face ieee 


( ] the stem of your trees|. Ivies would cilso grow, then we 
(Hounslow),—Your plants are badly infested with the | have Honeysuckle, Clex\natis, and others:, while itis not yet 
excretion from the Cabbage grub. This is the product of 


: : too late to plant out sox| ne Nasturtiums of the tall growing 
the white butterfly often seen in seasons of drought, and | yarieties. "Get young p| lants from pots | Poets ana ae 
moisture is deficient at the roots of the plants. You | wse the more permanen| t subjects in the autumn. Loosen 
would do well to apply moisture freely, well saturating | the soil arownd the plan\ t, and feed well while other subjects 
the soil and leaves, then dust over with fresh soot, and | wre growing. A strong climbing Rose uiould also do fairly 
repeat the dose in a few days. | ; 


well, but you must rem\ ember that the upressus has first 
932.—Unhealthy Rose leaves (F.).—The leaves | hold of the soil and wilt rob the other plants very much, so 
are affected with red-spider and mildew. For the former 


that liberal treatment 74 } necessary. 
syringe freely daily with clean, soft water, taking care to 941.—-Unsatisfact| ory border.--I have a border of 
thoroughly wet the undersides of the leaves. You have | 3 feet round my house, j ‘n which I find it most difficult to 
done quite right in dressing the leaves with flowers of | grow anything on accoul nt of the dryne js of the soil, The 
sulphur for the mildew. 1t would be a good plan to | soil is naturally a hungr| y one. The hovase stands on a hill 
increase the means of top ventilation ; one small roof facing south-east and tH 1e overhanging eaves prevent rain 
ventilator is not sutlicient for a house of the dimensions " é ‘wou 


from reaching the bordel r. If you would kindly tell me of 
“cocina sure that the plants do not become overdry at | any plants that do well d nvery dry soil I should be greatly 
e F i 


obliged. I very much pj ‘efer herbaceovis plants to * Gera- 
933.-Carnations failing (I’.).—The cause of the niums” and other beddig 1g plants. —Cu/ DE. 

Carnation stesus shanking or collapsing is probably wire- *,* First of all treat | your soil to a liberal dressing of 

worm, as they eat the insides of the stems. They must be | liquid-manure, or else in) corporate som: clay with it and 

sought for in the soil and killed. The best plan will be to * 


i then feed with whatever 4 '8 most convenient. Do this, and 
layer the new grass or shoots into small pots sunk into the | you may grow almost angl ‘subject you choose. An extradry 
ground, taking care that the soil in them contains no 


d ; f soil, with such a season » as the prese nt, makes the case 
wireworm, In this way a stock of fresh young plants is 


baht shel gentle Ltd yop se Dis bee 7 almost hopeless otherwise) . 
obtained, and these should be turned out in the fo owing A 
spring in ground where there is no wireworm, and which 942.—Vegetables fq or show.—\Vhat would be the 


has received a liberal dressing of soot. best selection out of the  ollowing sorts to make a collec- 


tion of vegetables; eigh|+ sorts (two sorts of Potatos 
a ee ene ante pares anu Black | ali »wed), in an amateur’s| class, the sho w being held early 
amburg ne _).—Tne Orange-tree leaves are | in *ugust next? To be | elected from P 
not really unhealthy, but they are covered with white and . ora cauledaues 


29 A Marrows, Onions, Peas, | Beans, Turitips, Cauliflowers, 
brown scale. Sponge them frequently with soapy water, | Bc) t, Carrots, and Letti\ice. Also please say if a red 
in which some strong Tobacco-water has been mixed. 


' } co. ured Onion for spring | would stand, as good a chance 
With regard to the Black Hamburgh Vine you have | a: 4 white one on the exhi| bition table? The sort I have is 
evidently syringed it a great deal too much with appa- 


ny . 7 a ee Carters’ Record.—R, A. 
rently co ater, and, generally speaking, starved it. Keep r ‘ 7 .t . 
up a higher temperature, and maintain a well ventilated *,* You had better she|w Potatos, ,fuke on kidney v 


t sae ti ossible, French Beans, Co\uliflower if c.'ose white, no 
eS ease EET The lateral growth may be ca large, Marrows, Carroi\’s, rare tk ph iba ich acorn 
i f o Lit it would be well to havi\' an extra dish or so available 
93 = louses for ucumbers and Tomatos | #» case any of the above fa il to come usp to the standard. od engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
(Warwick ).—For Cucumbers you will require a large hite Onions are best at \\this season, but much depends paca Dan 8vo, linen Soa wice 128 ; well Sout 
amount of artificial warmth, also bottom-heat, and at least | «pon the Inish, size, and si vape of the bibs, Your strong ! half sipitn a 183, Through all booketllers, 7% , 


points will be good Beans, Peas, Tomatos, Carrots, Cauli- 
flowers, and Potatos. If you show Marrows let them be 
‘of equal size, young, and of nice shape, not very large. 
Beet and Lettuce are not strong dishes, but the latter tell 
if solid, and would carry weight, being preferable to two 
dishes of Potatos. 

943, -Summer pruning Black Currants, 
Damsons, and Victoria Plums.—Should Black 
Currants, Damsons, and Victoria Plums be summer 
pruned, and if so at what stage? I should be much 
obliged if I could be given full particulars of the pruning 
of the above in winter as well as in summer, if they are 
pruned in summer ?—MAac. 

*.* Black Currants may be freed from any straggling 
growths or somewhat shortened back, but not close pruned. 
They fruit usually on the new wood of the previous year, 80 
a fair portion of such wood must always be left to produce 
the crop. Red Currants require the opposite treatment as 
they fruit mostly on spurs. Plums may now be pruned, 
cutting back what is termed foreright shoots—i.e , those 
produced in front of main branches, but laying m side 
shoots if on a wall; if otherwise, much pruning is not 
desirable unless trees are overcrowded. Prune later on 
early in autumn or early winter, at that season cutting 
lateral or side growths back to a few buds, leaving only 
main shoots to form branches or extend, these latter being 
shortened. Damsons should not be pruned at this season, 
and not much even in the winter, unless crowded, 
merely removing cross branches or weak, crowded wood to 
let in sun and air to ripen the wood and facilitate gather- 
ing of the fruit. 

044, -Strawhberries.—Last autumn I made a new 
Strawberry bed, and the gardener put the runners in rows 
24 inches apart, but only 15 inches between each plant, 
which I think too close. Would you advise my taking out 
every other plant, or leaving them as they are for another 
year? Kindly inform me if the transplanting would affect 
their fruiting next season, and when would be the best 
time for doing it ?—G. 

** We would advise you taking out every other plant. 
Fifteen inches is too close, and lift with a nice ball of sou, 
doing this work in August. Select dull weather. Cut 
round each with a spade to get roots and soil, and lift into 
new quarters, well watering. Should the weather be warm, 
damp overhead daily in the evening for a short time. 
Plant 24 inches apart all ways, both in row and between, 
and your plants lifted wilt fruit well next season, being 
fully equal to your other plants not removed, and probably 
bear finer fruits. Plant jirmly and water well in dry 
weather. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot wnder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Silverdale.—Ift we understand you aright, you intend to 
glaze your house without the glass overlapping, simply 
putting the squares together ? If this isso the best advice 
one can give is “don’t.” The only house glazed in this 
way we know of had to be altered, a3 nothing would succeed 
in it because of the drip. In the first place, it is well nigh 
impossible to get squares of glass cut to fit true, so as to 
keep out wet, and in the second if a square happens to get 
broken it is difficult to take it out without uncovering a 
good deal of the house ; and you will find also that the wet 
will penetrate the house through the groove cut for the 
glass, and the wood will soon decay. In other respects 
the house should answer very well. Use 21 oz. glass, it is 
better and cheaper in the long run.— Amateur.—You 
would most certainly be disqualified for putting annual 
Nasturtiums with perennial flowers. The reason is obvious. 
—__Constant Reader.—Apply at any of the large rursery- 
men. J. H. Dunlop.—A splendid book on Ferns is by 
George Schneider (L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C ) in 
three vols, price 21s. each. If this is too expensive for 
you there is a little book by Messrs, Birkenhead, Sale, near 
Manchester, the great Fern growers. Thanks for your 
note, but we do not recommend any special article, as it is 
too much in the character of an advertisement.—-—Miss 
Hilary.—Apply to the secretary, 171, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, who will give you all necessary information. 
There is no trouble about the matter, and you need not be 
an expert to ensure election. Your annual subscription 
is the principal thing. It varies from a guinea to three 
guineas. Lanson.—Yes. Asparagus plumosus nanus 
could be shown amongst foliage plants,—— J. H. Dunlop. 
—The frond received is not that of Asplenium fontanum ; 
it ig Lastrea thelypteris or Marsh Shield Fern, The 
Asplenium fontanum or Fountain Spleenwort has fronds 
much more finely divided, rarely exceeding 4 inches in 
length, and of a dark green colour. A Lover of Roses,— 
The Gloire de Dijon makes an excellent standard. We 
have in our mind’s eye a splendid tree, but the soil for all 
Roses must be a good loam, not sandy. You should 
purchase a good plant for planting in October. 






















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—#Hrin,—Achillea millefolium 
roseum.——Anaious.—1, Please send a larger specimen ; 
2, Cimicifuga racemosa (Black Snake-root); 3, Aconite 
(Aconitum Napellus) ; 4, Virginian Spiderwort (Trades- 
cantia virginica).——J. H. C.—Alstremeria aurea (the 
Peruvian Lily).——Flora Bayley.—The shrub is Spiraea 
flagelliformis ; the Rose is the Cluster Rose (R. semper- 
virens) ——Miss Hveline Davis.—Diplacus glutinosus. 
__ J. Bailes.—Leycesteria formosa.—W. H. Rees.— 
1, Jacobinia magnifica; 2, Aralia Sieboldi; 3, Pteris 
cretica ; 4, Thalictrum minus; 5, Spirewa callosa; 6, Arte- 
misia maritima ; 7, Much dried, but looks like the Common 
Borage.——Mr. Wadllor.—Seaforthia elegans.—A Ten- 
year Reader.—Campanula isophylla. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


COOKING CHERRIES. 
Cuprry-Pie.—Use the freshest fruit you have; 
do not stone it. Roll out some short paste to 
fit your pie-dishes, fill with cherries and stew 
with sugar. It is not necessary to add water if 
ripe, juicy fruit is used, though it will do no 
harm to crush a few of the Cherries if the pie 
seems in danger of being dry. Cover with paste. 
Bake in a quick oven for three.quarters of an 
hour. Strew with powdered sugar if you wish, 
but remember to serve the day it is baked. 
The undercrust of all fruit or berry pies becomes 
goddened and soaked if kept for any length of 
time. 

Sreamep CuEerry-puppINa.—Line a buttered 
basin with a thin suet crust, fill with Cherries, 
add sugar, lay a thin paste over the top, secure 
the edges, and steam three hours. [xcellent 
steamed puddings may be made out of any fresh 
fruit. Red Currants, Currants and Raspberries, 
Black Currants, or Gooseberries are equally 
agreeable as a variety. 

CHERRY SCRAMBLE. —1 lb. of flour, 4 1b. of suet, 
4 1b. of sugar, and 14lb. of Cherries, stirred to- 
gether with about half a pint of milk. Put 
into a pudding-basin, and boil for three hours. 
Now boil half a pint of Cherries with } lb. of 
sugar and | pint of water for half an hour, 
then strain and serve the juice or syrup as sauce 
for the scramble. 

PRESERVED CuERRIES. —Use Morello Cherries 
for preserving; sweet Cherries are of little 
value for this purpose. Wash and stem the 
fruit, and allow 1 lb. of sugar for every pound of 
fruit. To each pound of sugar add a teacupful 
of clear cold water; put the syrup in the pre- 
serving-pan, and let it boil rapidly for fifteen 
minutes, skimming carefully. Put in the 
Cherries, cooking a few at a time, and fill the 
jars with them as fast as they are cooked. 
When all are done, skim the syrup and strain it 
over the Cherries in the jars, filling each. Let 
the jars stand with the covers off in a cool place 
till they are cold—it may be for twenty-four 
hours. Then put on the covers and make all 
air-tight. 


Prcxitep Currrizs (1), Plums, &c., may be 


put up in this way :—Make a syrup of | lb. of 
sugar to 1 quart of water ; put into the boiling 
syrup as many Cherries—or whatever fruit is 
used—as will float on the syrup, and cook very 
slowly till tender, but not broken. Skim out 
the Cherries carefully one at a time from the 
syrup, and place them in the bottles in which 
they are tobe kept. Putin more fruit, &c., until 
all is done, then fill up the bottles with vinegar, 
just brought to the boiling-point. Throw in 
one or two Cloves, little pieces of Horseradish- 
root, and a piece or two of old Ginger, and when 
cold cork. The best way to put up sweet 
pickles is to give the fruit frequent scaldings 
with the syrup and vinegar, but this requires 
experience, and is troublesome. (2), To each 
8 lb. of fruit, half as much sugar, 14 pint of 
vinegar, 2 oz, of stick Cinnamon, and } 07. of 
whole Cloves. Make a syrup of the sugar and 
vinegar, tie the spices up in a piece of muslin, 
after breaking up the Cinnamon in small pieces. 
Put the spice into the syrup, add the Cherries, 
and scald them ten minutes, or until they have 
a cooked taste. When done, skim them out 
into the bottles or jars in which they are to be 
kept, boil the syrup quickly until quite thick, 
then fill the bottles with it, and seal closely. 
Currants are nice prepared in the same way ; as 
a relish for roast meat I prefer them to jelly. 
They need less vinegar. 

Currry winz.—l, Bruise up 4 1b. of Cherries 
in a jar, break up the Cherry-stones also, Pour 
on the mashed fruit one gallon of boiling water, 
and stir it well for a quarter of an hour. Let 
it stand for four days, then squeeze out the 
juice through a sieve or bag. Add 3} Ib. of 
Demerara sugar. Stir till dissolved. Let it 
stand uncovered for twenty-four hours. Lay 
on the liquor a piece of toast on which has been 
spread a tablespoonful of fresh yeast ; let the 
whole ferment about ten days or so, keeping 
the jar filled up with some liquor that has been 
prepared by pouring water on the residue of the 
fruit. “After it has stood for a few hours, it 
should be squeezed as at first. When the liquor 
has done fermenting, add a gill of brandy, and 
bung up tight; bottle in six months’ time. 2, 








Have 24 Ib. of Black Cherries, 5 gallons of boiling 
water, and 2 lb. of sugar to every gallon of liquor. 
Squeeze up the fruit well with the hand, but do 
not break the stones, and add the boiled water. 
Stir it well, and let it stand for twenty-four 
hours, then strain it ; add the sugar, mix well, 
and let it stand two days more ; then pour off 
the clear liquor into a cask, When done fer- 
menting, add some isinglass, and bung up close. 
Bottle in six months, and keep in bottle a year. 
(3) Have 6 gallons of water, 4 gallons of Red 
Cherries, 12 1b, of sugar, } lb. of red tartar, and 
2 quarts of brandy. Press out the juice from 
the Cherries, and break up a part of the stones 
only ; pour over them the boiling water, and 
let them stand two days to extract the flavour 
fromthem. Strain off the liquor, add it to the 
juice, mix in the sugar and red tartar, stir up 
well, put into a cask, add the brandy, and, 
when done fermenting, bung up close. Bottle 
in six months, and keep in bottle a year. 





945.—Bottling fruit without sugar.—Can any 
reader give me a good recipe for bottling fruit without 
sugar ?—F. C. D. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Treatment of poultry-yard.—Kindly 
help me in the following difficulty. I have an 
odd lot of Fowls—chiefly Dorkings—running 
loose together. They are becoming degener- 
ate for want of change of stock. Acting on 
advice, I mentioned to a neighbour that I 
should like to get a young Langshan cock. A 
few days after he told me he knew where he 
could get me one, pure-bred, hatched directly 
from eggs obtained from one of the advertised 
poultry-farms, so I commissioned him to get it 
for me. When he brought it me, I found it to 
be (as I suppose) a large-made specimen of the 
Minorca breed; it has white ear lobes, and no 
feathers on its legs, as I understand the Lang- 
shan should have. Is this Minorca a kind 
likely to improve my stock for general purposes, 
home use and sale, eggs, and table, or had I 
better seek further? Near home I could obtain 
a Game-Dorking, pure Dorking ; or I already 
have a young Plymouth Rock, which has been 
reserved for table, but I could return it for 
stock, What would you advise? I have a 
Dorking pullet, hatched January 15, which had 
laid fourteen eggs (two of them double-yolked) 
before she was four months and three weeks old. 
I am told this is very unusual; is it so ?— 
A Novice. 


* * You did perfectly right in seeking for 
new blood to improve the occupants of your 
yard, There is no breed of poultry which 
degenerates more quickly from the effects of 
breeding in-and-in than Dorkings ; and anyone 
who persists in this course is certain to rue the 
day, his chickens becoming smaller and smaller, 
and more delicate, whilst the cockerels some- 
times prove sterile. A pure Langshan cockerel 
ought to render good service ; this breed being 
a good all-round one, the hens being fair layers 
of brown eggs, and the chickens being good 
table fowls. The Langshan is a bird of the 
Cochin type, not very heavily feathered on the 
legs. There is, therefore, a considerable differ- 
ence between the Langshan and Minorca. The 
latter would improve the egg-producing powers 
of the Dorkings, but not the table qualities. 
In your district we should prefer a Game or a 
Dorking cross, unless winter eggs were badly 
wanted, in which case we should select the Ply- 
mouth Rock. Do not, however, breed from 
him too soon. It is not usual for Dorking 
pullets to lay under five months old—yours is 
the first case we have known. 


Points of a Chinese Bantam.—Can 
you tell me the points of a good Chinese 
Bantam? I have a cock and hen of a brown 
colour. Six of the eggs have been hatched, and 
of the batch two are white, one light brown, 


another dark brown, another (very large) brown, 
Which are} 
the best of these if I sent one to a show ?- 

“£ 


and black, and a smooth white one. 


A. PETERS. 


fete selecting the young Bantams for shor) 
those bearing the nearest resemblance to the® 


parent birds would be the best. From your 


birds being of different colours we should presume 
they are Japanese Bantams ; these differ frome 
other varieties in having a very large single” 







comb, and very short well-feathered legs, while 
in colour some are quite white; others are 
mottled or buff, and some have pure white 
bodies with glossy jet-black tails. The head is 
thrown back, nearly meeting the tail, as in the 
Fantail Pigeon. The Pekin or Cochin Bantam 
exactly resembles the Buff Cochin in all respects 
except in size. It is important in entering 
Fowls for exhibition to describe their breed 
accurately. It is also well to remember that 
chickens intended for exhibition should not be 
allowed to roost before they are three months 
old, as perching before the benes are set often 
causes the breast-bone to become deformed. 
Dry ashes a good inch deep is the best bed 
for them after leaving the hen till the proper 
age for roosting is obtained. To impart lustre 
to the plumage by increasing the secretion of 
oil, Linseed is often supplied for a few days 
before the exhibition ; but Hemp-seed and Buck- 
wheat mixed in equal proportions, and supplied 
for the last meal for ten or twelve days, will 
not only impart lustre to the plumage, but will 
also improve the appearance of the comb and 
wattles. 





PARISH OF ST. PANCRAS. 
ST. PANCRAS SCHOOLS, LEAVESDEN, NEAR 
WATFORD, HERTS. 

ORTER and INDUSTRIAL TRAINER IN 

GARDENING WANTED (one appointment). — Age 
not to exceed 40 years. Applicants must be married men 
without encumbrauce, and it is expected that the wife of the 
person appointed will assist her husband in the discharge of 
his duties during his absence by acting as portress. Salary 
of the oftice of Porter is £20 16s. per annum, and that of 
Industrial Trainer, £33 16s. per annum, but an additional 
grant may be awarded by the Local Government Board in 
respect of his services as an Industrial Trainer. 

In addition to the salary allotted to the combined office, 
there will be allowances of house, coals, gas, and washing, 
and milk and vegetables from the Schools’ Farm for himself 
and wife. 

Applications (to be made on forms to be obtained at this 
oftice as below) should reach me not later than FRIDAY, the 
2np AUGUST, and selected Candidates will be informed as 
to when and where they are to attend. 

No travelling expenses will be allowed. 

ALFRED A. MILLWARD, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 

Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N.W., 

19th July, 1895. 








SI: IVES HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The 20th Annual FLOWER SHOW will be held on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST IsT, 1895, at St. Ives, Hunts., in the 
grounds adjoining the Somersham-road, kindly lent by H. 
Goodman, Hsq. PRIZES approaching £100 will be competed 
for. The Amateur Classes are open to amateurs residing 
within a radius of 14 miles of St. Ives. The Kettering Rifle 
Band will be in attendance. A grand display of fireworks. 
he Show will be open at 2 0’clock. Admission: Afternoon, 
2 till 5, 1s.; Children Half-price. Evening, after 5, 6d. ; 
Children under 12, 2d. Danciag Ring, 6d. For Schedules 
and Entry Forms apply to the Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. 
R. M. Copley and R. Warner; the Hon, Treasurer, Mr. H. I. 
Hankin ; or the Secretary, Mr. W. Mann. Special late trains 
will leave St. [ves for Oambridge, Godmanchester, Ramsey, 
Chatteris, and March, Sutton and Hy, calling at all stations. 


ORCHID PEAT. 


PREPARED, ready for use, all fibro, 10s. per sack; 5 for47s. 6a. 
BELEOTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 88. per Back ; 5 for 
37s. 6d. SECOND QUAL&TY, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 228, 6d, 

BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, 4s. per sack ; 5 for 188. ; and 3a. per sack ; 5 for 12s. 6d, 

PHAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM 
each 28, 6d, per sack; 5 for 10s, PREPARED POTTING 
OOMPOST, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18a, All sacks included. 

Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. For Price Listapply to— 

D. CAMERON, Forester’s Lodge, Mount Mascal, Bexley, Kent. 


AMWORTH RED PIGS.—Choice of ten good 

pure-bred Tamworth Boars, 10 months old, ready for 
service. Also Yelts, same age. Strongly recommended as 
the best bacon Hogs. Pigs of any age from 8 weeks upwards. 
On rail West Hoathly-station—Apply BAILIFF, Home 
Farm, Ridgehill, Kingscote, Sussex. 


ARDEN NETTING.—100 square yards, 
Qs. 6d., carriage ts. ; Lawn Tennis Nets, good, 103., 
carriage 2s.—E. A. NORTHEY, Auctioneer, Plymouth. 
MHE READING GREENHOUSES AND 
FORCING-HOUSES.—Thoroughly well built, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, 21-oz. ; iron- 
work of best quality. Forcing houses, 2Utt. by 12ft., £10; 
40ft. by 12ft., £18103. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 1Uft, £13 15s. 
z0ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not 
titted), including door and ventilators, for forcing houses, 
40ft. by 12ft., £5; 100ft. by 12ft., £11, on rail Reading. Cata- 
logues free.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 


NEtIING for TENNIS BORDERING ; good 


colour and specially prepared, with line attached to 
net, top and bottom throughout; easy to erect or to take 
away ; 25 yards long,-3 yards wide, for 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 
—HY. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 


RREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 

from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile, Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
first-class. -G. OARTER, Parkstone, Dorset. 


ANNED NETS for Protecting Fruiv-trees 
and Tanned Nets for Tennis Lawns. Price, 50 yards 
long, 4 yards wide, 7s. ; 100 yards long, 2 yards wide, 738.— 
J. W. WILLOOOKS, 14. St. Mary-street, Stamford. 
LOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d, 
Oash.—F. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett-road, Peckham, 
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1895. 
Tur Editor of Tor GARDEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1895, 
LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.—Country Hovusks AND FLOWER 
GaRDENS.—A prize of TeN GuINEAS will be 
given for the best series of not less than six 
photographs of country houses and their 
gardens, particularly showing the beauty of the 
house in relation to the garden and the home 
landscape. Picturesque Farm and Manor houses 
may be included. 

Class 2.—FLowERING PuLants.—A prize of 
Srx Gurneas to the sender of the best 
series of not less than six photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass, including flowering shrubs and trees. 

Class 3.—Brst GARDEN Fruits.—A prize of 
Frve Guineas for the best collection of photo- 
graphs of garden fruits: Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or which are too small to 
show the form distinctly. 


Class 4.—ALPINE FLowERS AND Rock GAR- 
pENs. — A prize of Five Guineas for the 
best photographs of alpine flowers and rock- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. Foregrounds of natural rock 
with plant life may be included. 

Class 5. —LAWNS AND LAWN TREES.—A prize 
of Five Gurneas for the best and most varied 
views (not less than eight distinct views) of 
lawns and lawn trees, either evergreen or 
summer-leafing. 


Class 6.—Hrrpacrous BorprErs.—A prize of 
Five Gurneas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen garden, or in any position, the merit to 
consist in picturesque grouping and effect. 


Class 7.—WatTER GARDENS.—A prize of FIVE 
GurnEAs for the best set of photographs of beau- 
tiful examples of water gardens, with aquatic 
and water-side plants. 

Class 8.—Brst VEGETABLES, —A prize of 
THREE GUINEAS for photographs of the best 
varieties of garden vegetables. 


Class 9.—PLANs or FLowER GARDENS. —First 
prize, THREE GuiNEAS; second prize, Two 
GuInkas; for the best plan of a flower garden 
drawn to scale and showing the planting of the 
garden in the summer of 1895. The plans need 
not be elaborately drawn or coloured, but the 
contents of each bed should be clearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather than by 
reference to numbers. Where possible, the 
relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown. 


Class 10.—TasLE Decorations.—A prize of 
THREE GuINEAS for photographs of the most 
graceful arrangement of flowers and foliage on 
a table laid for dinner, or on the plain white 
cloth. Simple and light arrangements in which 
the flowers and foliage are seen distinctly and 
are posed in the natural way of their growth 
will make the best pictures. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of hali- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition 
will be kept open until the last Saturday i) 
November, 1895. 


WHAT TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants shoul 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on thei 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to coi 
into competition with flowers. Figures of m 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, he 
rollers, and other implements, tron railin 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, «; 
all like objects should be omatted from ti 
photographs. The intention is to show the 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot 
done well when the photographer 18 confusec 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ine. 
tive when taken directly from above, 
camera should be brought low down for such 
All photographs should be mounted singly, anc 
not ,several on a card. They should not ' 
mounted on curds with black backs, and the 
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© farthenware Works, Dudley. 








ee GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
GARD:N AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 


photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. ‘T'he following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy- 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no feeto pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photog aphs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but those on albumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Sxconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important, and, therefore, black backs to the 
photographs should be avoided. 

TyirD.—ALL communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled “ Photographic 
Competition.” All competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps of 
sufficient value for that purpose. 








CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


One Gallon makes 50 Gallons for use, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards. 


For Garden Walks, &c. One application is su ficient 
Jor a whole season. No smell. Brightens the gravel. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR OuSsTOMERS’ LETTERS :— 

“7 find your ‘Climax’ superior to any other I have 
tried.’ —JOHN ROBERTS, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwlch, 
R.8.0. 

“Tt is far superior to any I have ever used; our 
drives and paths have been_beautiful and clean 
all summer.”— A. STANDISH, Dundreath Oastle Gar- 
dens, Penrhyndencreath, Merionethsbire. 


PRICES :—1-gall., 3s., drum 9d.; 2-gall., 5s. 9d, 
drum 1s. 6d.; 3-gall., 8s. 6d., drum 28.; 4-gall., lis, 
drum 2s. 6d. ; 5-gall., 138. 6d., drum, 2s. 6d. ; 10-gall, 
25s., drum 58.; 20-gall., 458., cask 4s. ; 40-gall., 808, 
cask 4s. CARRIAGE PALD. 


Drums allowed for if returned within three months 


in good order and condition. 


THE “CLIMAX” 


SUMMER SHADINC. 


Cheapest and Best for Shading Greenhouses, &c. 


16 oz., 1s., post free; 7 1b. tins, 58., 
carriage paid. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
211, Great Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON OFFICE: Billiter-bldngs., Billiter-st., E.C, 
tt a a nse a OE 





IT {§ A COMMON FALLACY THAT 


ROOFING FELTS 


Are all Much Alike and of 
Equal Value. 


THIS IS BY NO MEANS 
TELE: CASE. 
No. 1, 5s. ; No. 2, 6s. 6d. ; No. 3, 98. per Roll. 
Carriage Paid on three or more Rolls. 


Wise People Buy from the Manufacturer and 
get the Best Value for the Least Money. 
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ener [JN NDREW POTTED Sevres 
Melbourne Works, Lists 


the 
WOLVERHAMPTON Free. 


(ween. 
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Ir Greenhouses. Cheap, safe, and always effective for 

reen Fly, Thrip, &c. Used in nearly all the large estab- 

lishments in England. 

Price 1s., enough for 1,300 cubic feet, carriage paid. Refills 
or 3 tins, 2s. 6d. Everyone should try them. Held under a 
jooseberry-bush every caterpillar will be on the floor in less 
‘han a minute, 


1 


Manufacturer— 
C. HUGHES, Victoria Street, Manchester. 
‘ ‘a Sold by all Seedsmen. 
ALOWER-PULTS! FLOWEKK-PUT'S !! — A 
sizes. Price List post free. — Address T. PRATT, 








| FIGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 
}: 8 ft. wide, 23. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 fb. wide, 58.; very 
| Strong, with trass eyelet-holes, cost four times the money, 
| Most tree from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Oon- 
| @ractor, Rye, 


Jury 27, 1895 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 


Please send for General Illustrated Price List, post free, 


yd 


GARDEN HOSE. 
"3SOH Nau 


SPECIAL VALUE. Carriage paid. 

60 feet 2 by 1 in. Ply with fittings complete 
60 ” 4 by lin, ” u iT 

BEST MAKE. 
60 feet $ by Lin. Ply,, ” " * = 
60 ,, 4 by lin. ” ” ” a ‘ 2 
GARDEN HOSE REELS (Best make). 

To carry 60 feet } in. hose - - - - - - - 

2% 

wow £ID, yy * 4 = ° 3 - ie 

180°" 5; sine 47 = 


SWING WATER BARROWS. 
With best Wrought Iron Frame, Galvanised Cistern. 
12 galls., 21s.6d. | 20 galls., 288. 9d. | 30 galls., 34s. 9d, 
3.—_ROYLE’S PATENT TAP UNION, 
To fit $ or } in, tap - - : . . - - - 
Borin. 4, ee 
§orlin. ,, 


. Postage 44d. By) 
NAVY SERGE JACKETS for gardening - - - 
VESTS 


H TROUSERS ;; oy (per pair) 3 
All goods of 10s. value car. pd. to any part of United Kingdom, 


117, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“CEUREKA” WEED ILLER. 


Safe, Effective, and Cheap. 


There is no risk of poisoning Birds or Animals if direc- 
tions are followed when applying this preparation, 
Guaranteed to clear all weeds ; mixes at once; no sedi- 
ment; leaves the paths bright and clean, without stains. 
i gal., 1/9; 1 gal., 3/= (tins included) ; 2-gal, drums, 
2/9 per gal. ; 5-gal. drums, 2/6 per gal. ; 10-gal. 
drums, 2/8 per gal. ; 40 gals. at 2/= per gal. 
Double strength, mixes 1 to 50. 
Sample Half Gallon tin post free for stamps, 2s. 6d, 


” 





OnLy ADDRESS— 


TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, 
MINT ST. CHEMICAL WORKS, LINCOLN. 


Wholesale London Agents— 
OSMAN & OO., 132, COMMERCIAL STREET, EK, 


Ask your Chemist or Seedsman for this make. 








Lists Free. 


HEATHMAN, 
2, Endell St., W.C., 
Covent Garden, London. 


| Covent Garden, London. 
GLASS— CHEAP GLASS. 


NS by 1a 18 by 14, 24 by 14 
13 by 10, 1 ; y 14, 24 by 
15-o3., per 100 ft. 7s. 64. { 14 by 19, 20 by 12, 18 by 16, 24 by 16, 
W-o%, Os. 0d. | 16 by 12, 16 by 14, 20 by 16, 24 by 18, &e. 
14 by 8 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 

Flooring, 58. 9d. per square : Matching, 4s. 9d. 5 2 by 4 at 4d. 
per foot run; Trellis, Garden Utensils of all kinds, Iron- 
mongery, Paints, &o. Oatalogues free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, Lonpon, E.O. 

















Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 
As Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out- 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Post for 38.; three for 7s. 6d.—INGALL PARSONS 
CLIVE & OO., William-street North, Birmingham. 








Pe ee ee ee 
NEW TWINE NETTING, 2 yds. wide, 3d. 

per yd.; 4 yds. wide, 6d. per yd. linch mesh Tanned 
Netting, 2 yds. wide, 14d. per yd., 10s, 100 yds. ; 4 yds. wide, 
208. per 100 yds. Suitable for Seed-beds and Lawn Tennis 
Courts. All kinds of Nets made to order. Established 50 years. 
—W. OU LLINGFORD, 177, Markhouse-road, Walthamstow. 














No. 856.—Von. XVII. 














Pounded by W. Robinson, Author of ** The English Flower Garden.” 
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ROSES. bury, which is more like a China than a|satiny shade one likes to see. A very fine Rose 
Hybrid Tea Rose. It may be described | is Clio, the large, full flowers of a flesh tint, but 
as a Red Camoens, and has all the good] towards the centre passing to pink. This was 


THE NEWER ROSKS. 
CoMPARATIVELY few of the new Roses raised, 
and there are hundreds in the course of three or 
four years, are ever grown in gardens. ‘They 
may bear flowers of distinct and pretty colour, 
but if they lack vigorous growth and freedom in 
every way they are valueless. Too often raisers 
think more of the individual flower than habib 
or character of the plant, and the worst possible 


place to make selections is for that reason at the 
exhibition. One does not know from a few good 
blooms of some new sort whether it is of use 
for the garden, as one must consider other points 
besides colour or beauty of form. In our visits 
to nurseries this year we have made note of a 
few of the most important of the new Roses. 
They are not exactly new, perhaps, as three or 
four years have elapsed since they have been 
raised, but quite sufficient time has elapsed to 
give them a thorough trial. 

Fewer beautiful things are raised in the Tea 
section than any other, but three very good 
varieties are Corinna, Medea, and Christine de 
Noue. All the kinds mentioned we have seen 
in full growth, and can therefore write of their 
merits. Medea is a distinct and pleasing kind ; 
the flowers are of fine form, perfectly double, 
and clear-yellow in colour, deepening to a richer 
shade in the centre. This kind is good in the 
garden, the plants dwarf, strong in growth, and 
bearing a free display of bloom. Corinna is 
very distinct; its flowers of the true Tea 
character, produced freely on strong plants, and 
are individually of good form, the colour deep- 
rose and yellow shades, unusual and pleasing, 
melting one into the other, whilst they are 
sweetly scented. We always insist upon the 
importance of fragrance in the Rose. It may 
appear trivial to write of this, but many of the 
newer Roses are quite scentless, bereft of one of 
the sweetest charms of the flower. Loss of this 
is not atoned for by freedom of strength of con- 
stitution. Christine de Noue is another distinct 
and handsome Rose, the colour deep crimson, a 
rich effect being gained by a few plants when 
grouped in the open. 

It is the Hybrid Teas that afford more really 
fine garden Roses than any other. Some of the 
kinds are excellent in many ways, the plants of 
strong growth, very free, and the flowers of 
pleasing colour and sweetly scented. One of 
the most useful of recent additions is Augustine 
Guincisseau, which is a thoroughly good garden 
Rose. It is even finer in the autumn, when one 
wants good Roses, than in midsummer. Its 
popular name of White La France is scarcely 
bappy, as there is very little of the La France 
character in the flowers, which are extremely 
fragrant and white, touched with pink in the 
centre. This variety is well worth grouping, 
as the plants are leafy and the flowers at this 
time produced in profusion. How much the 
various forms of the Hybrid Tea Rose differ 
from one another is shown by such kinds as 
the one just mentioned and Marquis of Salis- 


qualities of that useful free-blooming Rose, 
but it is amply distinct from it. The growth 
is robust, dwarf, bushy, and the leaves are very 
dark green, which sets off the splendid deep 
crimson colour of the moderately full flowers. 
They are not very double, but that is of little 
moment when one considers its effect in the 
garden when ina good group. ‘There is not the 
slightest doubt that this Rose will get popular, 
because of its strong growth, freedom, and the 
intense colour of the flowers. A very lovely 
Rose is La Fraicheur. Its flowers are delight- 
ful in colour, a soft shining, so to speak, car- 
mine-pink, as bright and pleasing as one can 
desire, whilst they are produced. freely. Un- 
fortunately, it is a very weakly grower. We 
saw several rows of it not long since, but there 
were many blanks in several cases It is 
better under glass, as there it can receive closer 
attention, but it is not for this purpose alone 
one wants Roses. A Hybrid 'ea Rose that is 
of high promise, and that has frequently been 
shown well, is the French-raised Caroline Test- 
out. It promised well on its first appearance 
and has not disappointed. The plant is very 
strong in growth, leafy, and would make a fine 
group, whilst the flowers are also handsome. 
They are borne freely, and are.of good form, 
full, sweet, and light pink, somewhat in the 
style of those of La France. © This Rose is 
already in many collections and gives satisfac- 
tion. 

Of recent years one has heard less than for- 
merly of the Hybrid Perpetuals, the only class 
at one time grown in quantity.. The Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and an increasing desire to get 
the many beautiful single and other garden 
Roses have led to their decline. During recent 
years fine varieties have been added. The Irish 
raisers, Messrs. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, 
Co. Down, have raised several good kinds, and 
they exhibited last year a Rose of very high 
promise called Marquis of Downshire. This isa 
very strong grower, judging by plants of it ex- 
hibited with the cut-flowers, which are of a self 
pink, quite a distinct shade, the petals broad, 
full, and making up a handsome’bloom. We 
expect to see this acquisition become popular, 
but, unfortunately, the flowers seem almost 
scentless, unlike the others raised by them, in 
which sweet fragrance is one of the chief points. 
Jeannie Dickson, Margaret Dickson, and Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry are all good garden 
Roses. Jeannie Dickson has rich rose flowers, 
and those of Margaret Dickson are white, very 
sweet and full, being carried on strong sturdy 
shoots, which are, however, prone to mildew. 
This is a failing of more than one Rose, and a 
variety must not be condemned on that score. 
Margaret Dickson makes strong shoots—in fact, 
it is almost a little too vigorous, asin the case 
of the other kind, Marchioness of Londonderry, 
which has very large flowers, ivory-white in col- 
our, stained with delicate pink in the centre. It 
is free, vigorous, and bears exhibition blooms, 
but the colour is none too pleasing, the ivory- 
whiteness being rather ‘‘dirty,” not. that clear, 





raised by Mr. William Paul, at Waltham Cross, 
and is certainly one of the finest of the newer 
H.P.’s. The plants are remarkably robust in 
growth, making quite large bushes, and very 
leafy. It is much stronger, ‘we believe, than 
any other of its section. A group of this would 
make a fine feature in the garden, and the 
variety is worth a note also because of its free- 
dom in the autumn. Paul’s early Blush, raised 
by Mr. G. Paul, of Cheshunt, is a variety of 
value for its bold, delicate pink-coloured flowers, 
It is, as its name suggests, early, and blooms 
before any of its section, the first flowers appear- 
ing, as a rule, in the second week of June. 

One must not forget the new single Rose 
called Paul’s Carmine. Now that single and 
garden Roses of all kinds are being more 
thought of, one may give a special note to this 
really fine variety. It is remarkably strong in 
growth, making shoots 10 feet high very quickly 
and each clothed with healthy deep-green 
leaves. In summer the shoots are wreathed 
with handsome carmine-coloured flowers. It 
must be considered amongst the best of all the 
newer single Roses; and how beautiful these 
kinds are when in full beauty. In almost every 
section there have been good additions, and 
we must not omit mention of the H.P. 
Spenser, raised by Mr. W. Paul. It is best 
described as an. advance upon Baroness Roths- 
child, the flowers larger than those of that well- 
known variety, very full and delicate pink, 
shading to a deeper tint in the centre. This 
year several highly promising novelties have 
been shown, especially among the Teas, such 
kinds as Golden Gate, Bridesmaid, and Clara 
Watson being likely to prove of no small value. 





ROSES IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 


I APPEND to this a list of Roses which I 
find, when properly treated, do weil in a small 
suburban garden—that is tosay, when attended 
to personally by the amateur grower, and not 
left to the tender mercies of the average ‘‘ job- 
bing gardener.” This latter person, doubtless 
an estimable person in many ways, appears to 
bear deadly malice against the ‘‘queen of 
flowers ”—?.¢., the Rose. Their chief sin lies in 
| their apparent ignorance in the matter of prun- 
ing, and as they do their work by contract per- 
haps this is not to be wondered at. Their 
modus operandi is to merely tip the shoots of 
the plants, with the result that when the bloom- 
ing season arrives there are a quantity of loose, 
flabby flowers, anything but beautiful or satis- 
factory, the blame of which will be attached to 
any but the right cause—viz., bad or long prun- 
ing ; and J unhesitatingly say the two greatest 
evils which the ‘‘ gardenerless” amateur Rose- 
grower has to contend with are the jobbing 
gardener and the Rose maggot, the latter for 
choice, as this may be easily eradicated with a 
little care and trouble. What I recommend all 
a .ateur Rose-growers is toarm themselves with 
a ook called ‘* Roses and Rose Culture” (by 
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W. Paul, I'.L.8., R.H.S., Kent and Co.); this 
will most explicitly tell them as beginners all 
they will require to know, after which they 
might read with benefit Dean Hole’s beautiful 
“* Book on Roses,” 

I am now quite convinced after several years’ 
trial that Roses on their own roots are the best ; 
but should some standards be insisted upon let 
them be dwarfs or half standards, and not those 
lanky things that the ‘‘jobbing gardener” 
revels in, and is always ready to supply, and of 
which Dean Hole speaks of as follows: ‘‘ Only 
from a balloon, a bedroom window, a balcony, 
could we supervise and fully appreciate such 
sublimities.” Concerning the dwarf, he says : 
*“On it we meet the Roses face to face.” 

Yet another thing I should wish to impress 
on amateurs—Always buy your Roses at a first- 
class nursery. You may have to pay a trifle 
more, but it will obviate the annoyance of 
finding that you have purchased plants 
incorrectly named. Before coming to live in 
this neighbourhood I resided some 15 miles 
dowo the country, and having grown and 
exhibited Roses with considerable success for 
several years, I may, perhap3, be allowed to 
pose in a very humble way as an authority on 
this, to me, most delightful hobby, and if one 
single amateur Rose-grower should profit by 
anything I have weitten, I shall feel that I 
have not written in vain. 

One more quotation and I have done. The 
Rey. H. D. Biron says as follows: ‘‘ Oaly love 
Roses and I will be bound that you will be able 
to grow them in a hollow, on a cliff, on loam, on 
sand, on gravel, on peat—in fact, in any situa- 
tien that the sancan reach.” A much neglected 
Rose is the Perpetual Moss Blanche Moreau. 
It has been quite a sight this season, and is 
decidedly uncommon. Roses which have done 
exceptionally well in the suburb of Lewisham are 
xeneral Jacqueminot, Gloire de Dijon, Glory of 
Waltham, John Hopper, Magna Charta, Jeanne 
d@’Arc, Prefet Limbourg, Mrs. John Laing 
Ulrich Brunner, Paul Neyron, Mdlle. Marie 
Rady, Blanche Moreau (white Moss), and 
Merveille de Lyon. The bitter winter played 
sad havoc with many of my plants, but the 
above have bloomed well. C, NA, 


912.—Brier - stocks.—The best plan for 
you to follow is to give your order to a nursery- 
man for the stocks you want, as when he is 
purchasing for himself he will be careful to 
reject any that are unsuitable. It is not easy 
to explain in writing the points that should 
guide the selection. Some stocks may be large 
enough but too young and pithy to be relied 
upon. On the other hand, some may be too old 
and the stem hide bound. You need not be 
afraid but that they will do very well on your 
shady border.—J. C. C. 


GARDHN WORE.* 


Conservatory 


_ Well-grown specimens of Humea elegans are pretty and 
interesting in the conservatory just now. This old- 
fashioned plant used to be common many years ago, and 
was frequently used outside for centres of beds, &c. The 
foliage is very fragrant, and where odours of many pleasant 
kinds are desirable, the plant should be grown. It is a 
biennial, and there is yet time to sow seeds in a pan under 
glass, to obtain plants for next year’s work. Sparmannia 
africana is another useful old winter-flowering plant, 
which requires no special treatment, and may be quickly 
grown into large bushes. Cuttings rooted in spring will 
make fine specimens in a couple of years. Should be 
pruned a little after flowering, and when new growth 
begins, repot if necessary ; and after the growth is made, 
place outside to ripen. Stand Camellias in pots and tubs 
outside in a shaded, sheltered place for a few weeks now, 
but see that they receive the necessary attendance in 
watering, syringing, &c. Specimen Azaleas which have 
not been repotted may have clear, weak, soot-water. See 
that the plants are free from thrip. A little clear soot- 
water to mix with the syringing water will be helpful in 
keeping dewn insects, and imparting a dark-green colour 
to the foliage. Soot-water for this purpose can easily be 
clarified by dropping a lump of fresh lime into the tub 
containing the soot-water, and the lime has some value 
in conjunction with soot as an insecticide. Red-spider 
has been more than usually active during the preseat 
dry season. Where there is any lack of moisture this 
little active insect soon makes its appearance on certain 
plants. It does not attack the hard, shining leaves of 
robust plants, preferring the soft foliage of the plants 
grown where the ventilation has been deficient. The 
syringe, in a freely ventilated house, will keep it down, and 
ultimately banish it altogether ; but it is better to prevent 
OE EO PR ee SS 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a app ms later than is here indicated with equally good 
resucce, 
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than cure—in fact, there is no cure when the leaves are 
badly infested. Put in cuttings of Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias, 

Stove. 

Move a part of the stock of Eucharis Lilies to vinery to 
ripen growth. They may remain there for a couple of 
months to rest, and when moved back to the stove, will 
flower through the autumn, and the Epiphyllums having 
completed growth, should have a drier resting time. In 
hot summers, I have placed these plants outside for a few 
weeks with advantage. Allamandas and Dipladeniag will 
now bein fine bloom. These are grand things for a light 
stove where tke shoots can be trained near the glass. 
Bouvardias will do better now in pits, freely ventilated. 
The spring struck plants will now be ready for 5-inch or 
6-inch pots. Pot firmly, using a sandy compost, but not 
too light. The best loam obtainable should form the main 
staple, lightened with leaf-mould, peat, and sand. Gar- 
denias which have completed growth should be placed in 
a lower temperature to ripen. A month outside will do 
them no harm. Among the useful plants for small pot 
work are the Sultan’s Balsam (Impatiens Sultani), and 
Rivinia humilis, a graceful little berry-bearing plant, 
useful for winter decoration. Both are easily raised from 
seeds or cuttings. The shrubby Hibiscuses are showy 
stove plants. H. Cooperi has prettily variegated foliage. 
These also should have a ripening period, and when 
returned to the stove again, they will flower with the new 
growth. This house will require a little fire-heat if we get 
a change to cooler weather, especially if Ixoras are grown 
and such foliage plants as Marantas, Crotons, Dracenas, 
&c. ; but fire-heat will involve care in the use of moisture. 


The Late Vinery. 

Scalding and shanking are diseases that nearly every 
gardener has to deal with sometime or other; but the 
former 1s only really troublesome in badly ventilated 
houses, where the Vines have been too closely pinched. As 
regards shanking, there is probably more than one cause, 
though stagnation al the roots from some cause or other 
has much to do with it, and this stagnation may arise 
either from drynes3 or deep-rooting in a cold, wet soil, 
which has been over-manured. Where there is any 
tendency to shanking, it may be aggravated by injudicious 
management of the lateral growth. It sometimes happens 
that during a busy tims thesub-lateral growths are allowed 
to remain too long unshortened, and when the old leaves 
are in an overcrowded condition, the pruner comes along 
and cuts all the young shoots back at once, thus giving a 
severe check to the roots which may lead to shanked 
berries. It is very important that in the management of 
fruits under glass, the treatment should be steady and 
regular, nothing being done by fits and starts, as it were. 
If by any unlucky chance the laterals have been left to get 
long, it will be better not to cut all back at once, Spread 
the work a little to avoid sudden checks to growth. 
Another important matter is not to give up watering the 
borders too soon. Many amateurs who do not, asa rule, 
water sufficiently, generally discontinue watering as soon 
ag the berries begin to colour. 


Ferns under Glass 

Where the fronds will be required for cutting during 
autumn and winter, the shade must not be too heavy, and 
should only be used when necessary. Young plants may 
be shifted on to get the pots full of roots before winter. 
Sow Fern spores in pots or boxes filled with loam pressed 
down firmly. Water the loam just previous to sowing the 
spore. Give a sprinkling of sand, and stand the pots ia 
the shade in a close frame, or else cover with squares of 
glass. Prick off the seedlings when large enough, and 
grow on freely in a genial atmosphere. 


Window Gardening, 

Foliage plants will now be in good trim. If anything 
requires more pot room, see to it at once, and be careful 
with the drainage. Though cleanliness may not be every- 
thing in plant culture, it has very great influence upon 
the health and effectiveness of the plants. No one who 
loves these plants would let the leaves become choked up 
with dust, or the surface mossy or weedy. 


Outdoor Garden. 


What a bright show the Perennial Sunflowers are mak- 
ing in the garden now. Harpalium rigidum is one of the 
best ; and the double variety of multiflorus seems to enjoy 
the exceptional drought and heat of the present season. 
A hot, dry season is not without its teachings, and one 
thing that ought to be noted by those who have no regular 
water supply and are short of mulching material is 
how the plants behave in the very hot sunshine. In 
addition to the Sunflowers, the Rudbeckias, Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum, Gaillardias, Foxgloves, Everlasting Peas, 
Achillea ptarmica flore-pleno, and Gypsophila paniculata 
are all brighter than usual, and where bold mas3ses have 
been planted the effect is very striking. Another note 
may also be made to the following effect: Do not trans- 
plant the Herb Lily (Alstroeemeria) very often; the finest 
patches I know of have not been moved for twenty years. 
There are many other plants which dislike disturbance 
Dictamnus fraxinella is one; and how charming a bold 
mass of it is, and its spicy fragrance is delightful. But to 
obtain fine, free flowers from most of the other plants 
named above they must not occupy the same site too long. 
The strong-rooting things take a good deal out of the land. 


Fruit Garden. 


In many gardens, unless special pains have been taken 
to layer the runners as they appeared, there will be a 
difficulty in getting strong runners of Strawberries for 
forcing. This is the result of the dry season. The plants 
have borne a heavy crop, but have not made miny runners. 
But those who make a rule to plant a new bed every year 
will be able to get runners enough from their young 
plants. We shall get rain enough by-and-bye, I daresay, 
but at present everything planted must be well supplied 
with water, and the roots sheltered with amulch, A good 
soak and a mulch will carry things comfortably on for 
some time. Hardy fruits, such as Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, especially early kinds, will be small, unless the 
trees are watered or rain comes soon. I am glad to see as 
I go about that the Lancashire Gooseberries are being 
planted both by market gardeners and others. They are 
far more profitable than the small berries thought so much 
of yearsago. Follow up the summer pruning, doing the 
work in a common-sense way, letting in sunshine, but 
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leaving outlets for growth. Young Peaches under glass 
may have some of the strongest of the laterals laid in 
where there is space to fill. Encourage newly-planted 
Vines with liquid-manure and a moist atmosphere. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Sow Cucumber-seeds to plant out for autumn bearing. 
Woodlice are often troublesome in winter forcing houses, 
especially where any of the old material is left in the beds 
or the bottom-heat chambers, For winter especially it is 
important to have a clean start, everything being cleaned 
and scrubbed, and the inside painted. We always paint 
the inside of our Cucumber house every year, and the 
outside every two years. When the inside is painted every 
year one coat is generally sufficient. The walls also 
should be whitewasned with hot lime. It is very impor- 
tant to have strong plants for winter work, so { should 
recommend more seeds to be sown than plants are rc- 
quired. If there are warm houses for Tomasos afew seeds 
of Early Ruby may be sown now to supply strong young 
plants to put out during autumn. But a good crop of 
late Tomatos may be had by dressing over the plants in 
the early house as the fruit ripens, and tie in as much of 
the young wood as will cover the old stems. A little fresh 
top dressing will carry the plants on most of the winter, 
always supposing there is no difficulty in keeping upa 
regular heat of 55 degs. in the house at night. It will be 
getting late to sow Cabbages for spring now, asit will also 
soon be too late to plant out Winter Greens and Celery. 
But Winter Onions and Spiaach may be sown. 

E Hoppay. 


Work in the Town Garden. 


Plenty of foliage, of almost any description, his a most 
refreshing appearance in such tropical weather as we are 
now experiencing, and fortunately this may be easily 
obtained in even the most dingy of backyards, where few 
flowering plants would do much good. Manure and 
moisture, both in abundance, are the chief factors in a 
luxuriant growth, and in a warm season, such as this, few 
things can help growing freely. There are a whole host of 
subjects to choose from, a wealth of fine herbaceous plants 
to wit, not to mention such shrubs as the Euonymus, 
Aucuba, Arbutus, Mulberry, Ailanthus, Spirawa of sorts, 
etc. ; all of which thrive in any garden, however smoky. 
Then we have the whole tribe of sub-tropical subjects to’ 
choose from, many of which have very largeand handsome 
foliage, are easily grown in rich, moist soil, and may be - 
very cheaply raised from seed. These include the Canna 
or ‘‘Indian Shot” plant, the Ricinus or Castor-oil, 
Wigandias, Solanums, Nicotianas (Tobacco-plants), the 
plain and variegated forms of Maize (Zea), with Perillas, 
Amaranthus, Coleus, and a few others. Itis necessary to 
have a hotbed of some kind in order to raise most of these 
successfully and in good time, but this is by no means a 
very costly or troublesome affair, and with only a siagle 
light frame and a little greenhouse the foregoing and other 
plants may be raised by the hundred or thousand. 
Another handsome and useful plant for town gardens is 
the Bear’s Breech, or Aralia Sieboldi, which on a light, 
warm soil and in a sheltered position is all but hardy, cer- 
tainly in the south, and often survives for years under 
such conditions, forming in time a very handsome tree. 
Then how very valuable are creeping and climbing plants 
of mavy kinds, both hardy and otherwise, in town gardens. 
Bare, ugly walls and fences may be quickly clothed with 
verdure, in the shape of Veitch’s and other forms of the 
Virginian Creeper or Ampelopsis, the common Vine, Ivy 
of sorts, Figs, the luxuriant Aristolochia, or ‘‘ Dutchman’s 
Pipe,” Clematis, and others. One of the most valuable of 
all such draperies for smoky places is, perhaps, the com- 
mon wild Clematis, or ‘‘ Traveller's Joy,” a remarkably 
robust, vigorous, and rapid twiner, quickly clothing any 
old wall, fence, tree, or the like with a dense mantle of 
green foliage, and in time producing the tiny white blos- 
soms and feathery seed-pods freely. Even the humble 
Kidney Bean, or Scarlet Runner, is by no means to be 
despised as an ornament as well as useful climber for town 
gardengy; and the exquisitely beautiful ‘‘ Morning Glory,” 
or Major Convolvulus, is handsome in both flower and 
foliage, and easily cultivated anywhere. B. 0: RB. 


THH OOMING WHEK’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 3rd 
to August 10th. 


Sowed Winter Onions and Spinach. We are using a 
little fire in dull weather for late Grapes; a little warmth 
in the pipes keeps the air buoyant and sweet. Sowed 
Mignonette in 5-inch and 6inch pots. One of the most 
important matters in Mignonette growing is fineness of 
soil, good loam suitably enriched with old manure, and 
made slightly porous with old plaster broken up fine. I 
have sometimes used clay dried and broken to dust when I 
thought the loam too light. Good Mignonette is so desir- 
able that it is worth a little care and trouble; and I may 
say itis not likely to be had in first-rate condition without 
this care and troable be given toit. Thinned and tied up 
outdoor Tomatos. We still grow a couple of thousinds or 
so Outside ; sometimes they pay and sometimes they do 
not, but the good and the bad have to be taken together, 
and hope springs eternal in the human breast. Earthed 
up early planted Leeks; drawing a little earth into the 
trenches with the hoe is all that is required at present. 
Took up early Potatoes and cropped land again with some- 
thing useful. Strawberry runners are late this year in 
consequence of the drought, but where a new bed is 
planted annually the young plants have given us plenty 
of runners, and the plants are now ready to go out, and 
wiil be planted during the week. For main-crop there is 
nothing much better than the old favourites Paxton and 
President, and British Queen, where itsucceeds, with Noble 
and John Ruskin for very early work. Sowed a bed of 
Antirrhinums in distinct colours, white, yellow, and bright 
red. For grouping in bold masses these distinct colours 
are more effective than flowers of the florist types. [am 
very partial to the Primula family, and raise a few seed- 
lings annually, which are sown as soon as the seeds are 
ripe, usually end of July or beginning of August. These 
things love shade and dampness, and if sown in sucha 
position outside at this season, they will often grow better 
than when grown in boxes in spring under glass. Com- 
menced to put in Pansy and Viola cuttings. 
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THE SEA HOLLIES (ERYNGIUM). 


MAny families of hardy plants are represented 
in gardens by a very few kinds, Much enjoy- 
ment is got by having a certain group well 
shown in the garden, such as the Sea Holly 


for winter decorations. It grows between 3 feet 
aud 4 feet high, and comes from Armenia and 
the Caucasian Alps. 


Common Sra Hotty (E. maritimum) is too 
pleasing to pass over. It is quite dwarf, but 
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The alpine Sea Holly (Eryngium alpinum). 


(Eryngium), of which we give three illustrations | 


to depict the three principal kinds—F. amethy- 
stinum, EH. alpinum, and EK. giganteum. Those 
who know our wild plants well will recall the 
pretty little seashore Sea Holly (IF. maritimum), 
which sends its roots deep down in the 
sandy soil, The Sea Hollies are like Thistles, 
and unique in the garden, their spiny bracts 
and stems assuming as the summer lengthens a 
lovely steely blue metallic colouring, which, 
when the stems are cut, remains bright fora 
long time. A bold group of such a kind as EH. 
planum is delightful, Bees finding their way to 
the neat flower-heads, and if the blossoms are 
of small importance, the steely colouring is 
welcome. The plants vary considerably, some 
possessing quite feathery bracts, others larger, 
more glaucous, and less metallic in colour. We 
do not need in ordinary gardens to get the very 
tall and big kinds, such as E. pandanifolium, but 
rather confine the selection to the smaller kinds, 
such as those represented in the illustrations. 
The 

AupIneE SA Hotty (E. alpinum) is quite one 
of the most desirable when true. But spurious 
forms are sold for it. The true kind grows 
about 2 feet in height, and has quite feathery 
bracts, which do not prick like those of K. 
amethystinum. KE, alpinum is found in Swiss 
pastures, and is pretty in shady spots, where 
its lovely steely blue tint is about as bright as 
when the plant is grown in the sunshine. Our 
illustration will show its character. 

Ametuyst SEA Houty (H,. amethystinum) (see 
eut) is often mistaken or rather named HK, 


Oliverianum, but there is no reason why this | 


should be. H. amethystinum is not so robust 
in growth, seldom growing more than 18 inches 
high, rather straggling in habit, and with quite 
amethyst-blue flower-heads and bracts. In- 
crease is readily done by roots or by seed. 
Giant Sea Hoty (E. giganteum), which is 
illustrated on page 524, is a very distinct kind, 
and as vigorous as any. The flower-heads are 
large, and surrounded by greyish-silvery bracts, 
which are pleasing when associated with Grasses 





very pretty with its silvery leaves and flower- 
heads. 

O.tivrer’s SHA Hoty (E. Oliverianum) —A 
very fine kind, varying in height from 2 feet to 
4 feet, increased readily from seed, and has a 
wealth of steely-blue bracts, 

EK. PLANUM is one of the prettiest of all. A 
single specimen of it is full of charm, the flower- 
heads being small, also the bracts, but they are 
of fine colour. 

Sea HoLiies enjoy warm, well-drained, 
rather sandy soil, though they succeed in ordi- 
nary loam. They are got freely from seed, from 
crowns, and from root cuttings. They have 
also a way of propagating themselves if you dig 
near to them, for every rootlet severed from the 
old plant and left in the soil will grow to a 
young plant, even if 1 foot deep, in light soil. 
It is true the plants are partial to light land, 
as may be readily concluded from a glance at 
the length and form of their roots. If the roots 
of a plant escape through the hole of a pot and 
you break them off, the parts left quickly grow 
into a tuft of plantlets. If you dig up the long 
Liquorice-like root of an old plant in spring you 
may cut it into anumber of pieces, each 14 inches 
long, and by keeping the natural upper ends 
erect, and so inserting them 2 inches below 
the surface in sandy soil, you may confidently 
expect every one to make a plant. We knowa 
place where the Eryngiums do well in deep 


| sandy stuff, and the quarter cannot be cleared 
| owing to bits of roots left behind sending up 


growths long after the stock proper has been 
cleared. This applies to all the best and better 
known sorts, such as those mentioned, 


Blue Flax.—The blue Linum perenne is charming on 
the Grass, the slender stems of flowers being as graceful as 
anything in the hardy way at this season; a bed of it ig 
also very beautiful, but we like to see such slender kinds 
on the Grass. 

Roses seeding.—It may not be amiss to point out 
to Rose-growers that in consequence of the hot summer 
almost all Roses are filling their seed-pods to the detriment 

, of the flowers next year. They ought to be all cut off.— 
HORACE. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 32: 


TEP POP PY: 
TuE white Opium Poppy is one of the hand- 
somest flowers in creation. Amongst white 
flowers this Poppy has every charm which can 
please the eye—in the size, substance, and tex- 
ture of the petals, in its circle of grey stamens, 
and its symmetrically ridged seed capsule ; 
whilst the leaf is as graceful as the Acanthus. 
3ut it does not please the nose equally well ; 
and how evanescent it is! Well might that 
pessimist, Burns, take it as his symbol of 
pleasure. 
*“ You seize the flower, its bloom is shed,” 


can hardly be called a poetical exaggeration. 
And then it is such a seeder! The amount of 
virtue that these great capsules must take out 
of the soil is not easily restored. All the annual 
Poppies seem to make little of their inflores- 
cence. They hurry it over in order to achieve 
the end of their existence by perfecting hundreds 
of thousands of seeds, only a few of which can 
come to anything. The only Opium Poppy I 
care to grow other than the white is a delicate 
shade of mauve, deepening in some plants into 
a dingy purple. Danebrog is gay enough, but 
it is a staring, gaudy flower. Finer and more 
useful than the Opium Poppy is that improve- 
ment of the field Poppy known as the Shirley. 
One of these flowers just out of its sheath, with 
all the creases of its close packing still upon it, 
is a thing by itself. ‘‘It is the finished picture 
of impatient and luxury-loving youth, at first 
too severely restrained, then casting all restraint 
away, yet retaining to the end of life unseemly 
and illiberal signs of its once compelled sub- 
mission to laws which were only pain, not in- 
struction.” So Ruskin in his ‘ Proserpina ;” 
and no doubt the poet’s fanction is to discover 
in the humblest flower analogies that lie deep 
and hidden from the vulgar eye. But all this 
because the poor innocent Poppy drops the 
green swaddling-clothes in which Nature has 
bound it, and emerges all perfect and glorious 
in wings of crimped gauze ! One of the charming 
features of this Poppy is its curious ‘‘ cup and 
platter” arrangement of petals. As for the 
colours, my thought this year has been—why 
grow with considerable cost of money, pains, and 
temper the self-coloured and shaded Tulips, 
which you dare not cut for fear of the blank that 
would be left, when you may have these flowers 
which sow themselves broadcast, and which the 




















Eryngium amethystinum. 


more you cut them the more will they respond 
with new blooms? Indeed, the one condition 
of \continuous blooming is that you appreciate 
them eufliciently to gather them every day. A 
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noticeable fact about the habit of this Poppy is 
that its flowers expand only by night. My ex- 
perience has been that if you gather in the 
morning all the flowers in a clump, no more 
flowers will expand that day, no matter how the 


sun may shine, but next morning there will be | 


as brilliant an array as ever. A. W. 


NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS. 


THE GARDEN AFTER RAIN.—One of the fairest | 


and most satisfying of all things is, to my mind, 


a good garden in late summer or early autumn | 


time as seen in the sunshine that follows rain. 
Gone the dust, and gone the thirsty dryness of 
the leafage, and instead there are exuberant 


fceshness and elasticity in every bud or leaf, and | 


in every uprising stem. ~The last of the white 


Lilies glisten among tall blue Larkspurs, and | 


Jackman’s Clematis hangs its wreaths of royal 
purple amongst the gold-leaved Ivy on the walls. 


There are the most delicious whiffs of fragrance | 
as you walk among the flowers, Carnations, | 


Roses, and Stocks, and from the sweet-smelling 


leafy things, such as Musk, Rosemary, and | 


Lavender, or from Sweet Brier and Thyme. 
Last, but not least, the rain has given freedom 
to cuttings and seedlings of many beautiful 
things. All through the’ dry, dusty weather 
these were huddled together like children for- 
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| century maids a dainty little posy to sniff at as 
they cross their tiny feet and sit demurely in 
| the fine old Chippendale chairs he must have 
liked, or he would not have drawn them so 
well. Well-made pot-powrri is delicious in 
winter, but during summer-time every room in 
_ every house which has a garden ought to be full 
_ of fresh flower fragrance, leaving the mummied 
odours for the winter of our discontent. You 
must not for a moment fancy that the above 
recipe fora sweet posy is a bit of literary labour 
out of my own head, so to say. The truth is, I 
found it written inside the cover of an old 
| herbal, and to-day I tested its efficiency, and 
having found it not wanting, I offer it to every 
Lady Corisande who reads GARDENING, 


ACONITUM VARIEGATUM,—The old _ purple 
| Monkshood is a welcome flower early in the 
year, but there are now far more attractive 
| kinds in blossom. A. japonicum is one of the 
| best, and later in the year A, autumnale and its 
white variety will be masses of flowers 7 feet or 
8 feet in height. Just now we have nothing in 
the genus finer than this A. variegatum, which 
is also known as A bicolor in some gardens. Its 
hooded blossoms are borne on branched spikes 
5 feet or 6 feet in height, each flower being half 
| white and half pale blue or lilac. It is easily 
| increased by division, and comes tolerably true 
‘from seeds sown as soon as they ripen, in which 
















































































































































































Giant Sea Holly (Eryngium 


bidden to play. But now they are safely planted 
out and growing in health and vigour every 


day. Warm, showery weather is the best for 
propagating nearly all kinds of hardy plants 
from slips or cuttings under handlights in the 
open air. So, too, between the showers one 
may dig and transplant Daffodils, Squills, and 
the hundred and one hardy bulbs now at rest, 
but which, after these soft, warm rains of 
August, will soon begin to root and grow. The 
single Dahlias and the white Japan Anemone 
are opening their flowers ; some of the earliest of 
the Chrysanthemums are almost in bloom, and 
yesterday: | caught the first twitter of the 
robin’s song, all of which are sure signs that 
fruity autumn will soon be with us once again. 
A sweEet Posy.—Take two Moss Rose-buds 
half open, a spray of Rosemary, and _ half-a- 
dozen of the flower-heads of Lavender, to which 
add a cluster or two of Mignonette, three old 
Clove Carnations, a small bunch of white Jas- 
mine, and a few leaves of the sweet-scented 
Verbena (Aloysia citriodora), If to the above 
rou add a half-opened old Provence or Cabbage 
ose so much the better, and the result will be 
a sweet posy that a duchess might like to have 
near her, and which, if tastefully put together, 
will delight.the eye as well as the nose. This 
sort of sweet posy was far more common in the 
days of onr great grandmothers than now. You 
will notice how carefal:the late ’R. Caldecott 
was to give his sweetest of early eighteenth 





giganteum). (See page 323.) 


case they germinate during the following spring 
A good group of this plant looks well as seen 
against a background of evergreen shrubs, and 
is robust enough to hold its own in open sunny 
positions, beside woodland walks or drives. 
Another species with panicles of pale yellow 
flowers, A. Lycoctonum, is also adapted for 
similar positions, and is quite distinct from its 
allies in general effect when in flower. 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM.—This is one of the 
cheapest and most beautiful of all the Japanese 
Lilies, and should. be grown in all gardens 
where white flowers of noble form are appre- 
ciated. In mild localities near the sea it is 
hardy, but, as a rule, the best. results are 
obtained by pot culture in a cold frame. Its 
growth appears early in the spring, and is very 
apt to be frost-bitten.; butif the bulbs be grown 
in pots ina frame they are safe from harm, and 
flower beautifully if plunged out-of-doors in May 
or June. A potof it so grown and plunged out 
among other things in. a peat bed 1s now very 
pretty. It bears ten perfect flowers, a result 
never attained by unprotected clumps which 
are left outside with us all the year. In some 
few places I know this Lily really does beau- 
tifully outside in beds. or borders, but, as a rule, 
pot culture will be found a preferable plan of 
growing it to auything like perfection... Five 
strong bulbs in an 8 inch pot make a show when 





they flower. On su¢h a pot I have seen five 
stems, each bearing four or five of its great’ 
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trumpet-shaped blooms, There are several 
varieties, of which eximium and HUarrisi are 
perhaps the best, but the typical plant is much 
cheaper. L. Harrisi may be forced quite readily 
for Easter decorations, and a pot of it in full 
flower at that festive season is a great prize. 

Curtines orn si~ips.—When I was a boy 
nearly everything was increased from slips, and 
Iam not sure that the more modern and now 
general practice of taking cuttings is more suc- 
cessful than the old plan of slipping off short 
axillary shoots with a heel instead of cutting 
them with a knife. If ever I feel the least 
doubtful as to which method is best, I try both 
ways, and after some little experience in this 
line, I find the balance in favour of the slips. 
Milky plants, such as Euphorbia jacquinieflora, 
often fail as cuttings, but short growths stripped 
off grow well. Pinks, Carnations, Cloves, and 
mule Pinks, Onosma tauricum, small Veronicas, 
&e., we propagated quite successfully from slips 
planted under cap-glasses or handlights on a 
sandy border. Hollow-stalked Pansy cuttings 
generally fail to grow, but the same growths 
slipped off at the crown and inserted deeply in 
sandy soil grow quite freely. Of course, facilities 
for the rooting of cuttings are now greatly im- . 
proved, yet for hardy plants more especially I 
believe we might return to the old-fashioned 
habit of planting slips of many things with 
advantage, and especially when cuttings have 
been tried and failed. 

Gincerworts.—As a family these are very 
beautiful in leafage as well as in blossom, and 
the economic usage of their rhizomes is as yet in 
itsinfancy. The fleshy rootstocks of any kind of 
Alpinia, or Hedychium, or Kempferia would 
afford fairly good ‘‘ ginger” if cured in syrup or 
candied on the Chinese plan ; indeed, so far as_ 
proof goes, there is nothing to show that the 
genus Zingiber proper is ahead of other plants 
of the order in aromatic and stimulating proper- 
ties. When I was exploring in the Bornean 
forests, a few years ago, I found Scitaminaceous 
plants very common, and in pulling up the 
plants themselves I was very much impressed by 
their fat and aromatic rhizomes. The Bornean, 
or native, Ginger is made from an Alpinia with 
banded or zebra-marked leaves. Kaempferia 
Galanga I found in plenty in one place only—a 
hot, swampy plain, the road through which was 
knee-deep in soft mud, roofed over with tall 
Sedges and Grasses, and when passing through 
these Grass-lined tunnels the mosquitoes 
neglected not their right to take toll from the 
passing traveller. Wherever an open, sunny 
mud flat was reached there the flat leaves of the 
Galanga covered the soil, or its pretty white 
and purple flowers were seen. ‘The Chinese 
were settlers in North Borneo centuries ago. 
The largest mountain there is Kina Balu (2.e., 
‘‘Chinese Widow’); the largest river is Kina- 
batangan (or ‘‘ Chinese rock-fringed stream”) ; 
and if ever the Chinese colonise that country 
again they will find Ginger roots awaiting them 
by the ton, I speak subject to correction, but 
I should say the fleshy rhizomes of any Hedy- 
chium or Alpinia would make good “‘ ginger.” 

CoLouR AND PERFUME,—Botany was in a 
state of chaos until the time of Linnzus, whose 
numerical arrangement of anthers and stigmas 
simplified the science into an order until then 
unknown. ‘The natural system carried progress 
still further, but it is only comparatively 
recently that any attention has been paid to 
colour or to perfume as essential characters in 
the science of botany. You may read descrip- 
tions of plants by the dozen without getting the 
slightest information as to whether the flowers 
of the plants described are red or yellow or blue. 
In a word, colour has been toa great extent like 
the round 0 of our cricketing days ; it has stood 
for nothing through decade after decade of 
classification. So, too, the perfume of flowers 
has been left to our Rimmels and Piesses, for it 
was held beneath the dignity of a botanist to 
tell us anything of these subtle things. Shake- 
speare, indeed, never forgot the main facts of 
Nature, and so he generally tells. us that Roses 
are sweet and that Rue is bitter, but even yet 
colour and perfume are unknown quantities in 
the botany of to-day. The amateur gardeners 
are more exact, size and colour and perfume 
being essential points in their eyes. Va 


Abelia rupestris.—This shrub is very charming on 
a wall. It comes from Ohina, and the mass of shining 
green leavesis relieved by clusters of almost white flowers 
produced in profusion. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWERS FOR A SMOKY DISTRICT. 


910.—Liliums of several kinds, but especially 
such as the old L. candidum (or Madonna Lily), 
L, tigrinum, L. croceum, L. martagon, L. speci- 
osum, etc., thrive in smoky places, and are 
indeed some of the best plants for town gardens 
we have. The Irises also are excellent, and the 
German varieties more particularly so. Anemone 
japonica thrives admirably, and the forms of A. 


coronarium may be induced’ to do fairly well,’ 


but nearly all the spring-flowering. kinds object 
to a smoky atmosphere most strongly. Daifo- 
dils will do fairly well for a time, but after a 
few years usually dwindle away; Gladioli do 
moderately well if the atmosphere is not too 
dense, and Pzeonies (herbaceous) will also stand 
a moderate amount ofsmoke. Other useful bulb- 
ous subjects are the Squills or Scillas (including 
the common §. nutans of our native woods), Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocuses,. Dahlias, and, to some 
extent (in moderately open places) the Tuberous 
Begonias. Dahlias in particular grow and 
bloom nearly as well in a smoky town as in the 
open country. Among herbaceous plants the 
Chrysanthemum, Perennial Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisy), Hollyhock, Delphinium,: Helianthus 
(Perennial Sunflower), Cinothera (Evening Prim- 
rose), Doronicum, Veronica, Armeria (Thrift 
or Sea Pink), Pyrethrums of ailkinds, Aquilegias, 
Phlox, Tritoma, &c., are all eminently suitable. 
Of annuals the following are most useful: 
1 (hardy), Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Cornflowers, 
annual Chrysanthemums in. variety, Indian 
Pinks, Marigolds (the ‘‘pot” or Calendula 
varieties), Tropzeolums of sorts, Convolvulus 
major and minor, Larkspurs (annual); and 2 
(tender), both the French and African Marigolds, 
Phlox Drummondi, China Asters, Stocks, 
Balsams, Zinnias, and, when similarly treated, 
Petunias, Verbenas, and Nicotiana affinis may 
be also included, Beside all these, Auriculas, 
Primroses of sorts, Polyanthus, Pinks, and, 
aboye all, the Carnation, may be successfully 
cultivated, the last affording excellent results, 
under judicious treatment, even in very con- 
fined localities, Such bedding-plants as the 
Lobelia, Calceolaria, Geranium, Fuchsia, &c., 
also do well. Be Ul: 


908.—K niphofias.—I had a good number 
of one and two-year-old plants of these last year 
at this time, but the past winter killed them ; 
and seeing that winters less severe than the 
one just passed have invariably injured all old 
plants, I have not much hope that many of 
them are alive now, except in very sheltered 
positions. A cone of coal-ashes made up close 
round the plants would, no doubt, be sufficient 
protection.—J. C. C. 


Sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana 
affinis),—This Sweet-scented Tobacco is an 
excellent plant either for the greenhouse or for 

rowing in the open during the summer months. 

t should be planted out about the end of May 
and watered freely. The spikes of delicate, 
ivory-white flowers soon appear, and the flowers 
continue in beauty through the summer. Dur- 
ing hot sunshine they close, but open and exhale 
@ sweet, nutty scent in the evening, Nicotiana 
affinis is a very robust plant, and easily raised 
from seed, which should be sown in pans or 
pots, and when the seedliugs are large enough, 
prick them out and transfer to 48 pots, and at 
the latter end of May plant out. If taken up 
at the end of autumn, potted, and placed in the 
greenhouse, they will again flower freely. This 
plant, I think, deserves a prominent place in 
the greenhouse, but is most charming in the 
open, as it is bold in growth, never failing to 
give an abundance of sweetly-fragrant flowers. 
it will succeed both in suburban and country 
gardens, and is one of the most useful things an 
amateur can grow. Although supposed to be 
tender, I have seedlings in my garden from self- 
sown seed, showing that even the severity of the 
past winter failed to kill it. A bed of some 
dwarf plants like the Tuberous Begonias, with 
the Tobacco planted here and there to break 
the surface, is delightful. —F, 

The best Carnations.—I answered a 
similar question to that by ‘*‘S. Leach,” on 
page 293, July 20th, las}, years ‘' J. D.; EL” 
gives a list of expensive Gsroations which are 
oubtless amongst the best yet*sent out } but 


you have doubtless many readers whose incomes 
are low, and whose gardens are small. . To such 
I venture to recommend for quality and quantity 
of bloom : Germania and Dido (yellow), Emma 
Lakin and Souv. de Hans Machurt (white), Hebe 
and Lady Margaret (blush), Ketton Rose and 
Rose Celestial (pink), Guiding Star or General 
Boulanger (scarlet), Mrs. Reynolds Hole (terra- 
cotta), Uriah Pike (crimson), and Terra Cotta 
(rose edge). As best Cloves: Uriah Pike (crim- 
son), Syrus (rose), Watford Gem (striped 
delicate pink), Capella (deep blush), and Gloire 
de Nancy (white). ‘‘J. D. EH.” has omitted 
Sir Henry Calcroft, which ought to have a place 
amongst the best: Tree-Carnations. I trust my 
recommendation will be serviceable to your 
readers in selecting for next season, and let me 
in conclusion say—if they require much bloom, 
plant out in September.—Geo. Stocks, Sandi- 
way, Northwich. 








THE ERIGERONS. 
Tue best of all the Erigerons is E. speciosus 
superbus ; but a pleasing kind too is EK. 
multiradiatus, which has purplish coloured 
flowers each about 2 inches across, and set off 
by a yellow disc. It grows from 1 foot to2 
feet high and comes from the Himalayas, In 
GARDENING, July 20, page 293, we gave an 
illustration of E. speciosus superbus, which is 














Erigeron multiradiatus. 


one of the finest of all for either a small or large 
town or country garden. We need say nothing 
further respecting it, as the various Erigerons 
are referred to.in that issue. 


Propagating Tufted Pansies (Violas) 
—No time is better than the present for 
propagating this useful plant. Cuttings may be 
had in abundance now, the best for the pur- 
pose being those shoots of recent growth which 
are freely produced, and are now a few inches 
in length. If broken off with care they may be 
detached witha number of rootlets, this form of 
eutting soon becoming properly rooted, and 
plants thus easily established for autumn plant- 
ing. Prepare a bed in a shady part of the 
garden, and with a mixture of coarse sand or road- 
grit and leaf-mould cover the bed to a depth of 
afew inches. In this material the rooting process 
will quickly take place. Insert the cuttings in 
rows, dibbling them in about 3 inches apart 
from each other. Water them with a fine-resed 
can that the soil may settle down at the base of 
the cutting. See that each row of cuttings is 
properly labelled, one label placed at the head of 
each row being quite sufficient to keep them 
distinct. Make a good selection of varieties, 
choosing those that are known for their beauti- 
fully tufted habit, A, list appeared in these 
columns quite recently, and, this could not very 


well be improved upon. Those readers ; of . 


GARDENING who would prefer to raise a stock 
from seed could not choose a better time than 
the present. If sown in the open ground now, 
choosing a shady corner of the garden for the 
purpose, a large number of nice stocky plants 
may be had by the autumn, by which time they 
should be pricked out, allowing each plant a 
few square inches in which to develop its 
growths. Seedlings thus raised will pass through 
the most trying winter without any inconveni- 
ence, and will provide an abundance of charming 
blossoms in the early spring of the succeeding 
year. In this way it may be possible to bring 
into cultivation a number of varieties that are 
worth perpetuating. It is of the highest 
importance that only first-class seed be sown, 
and for this reason readers of this note will do 
well to procure their seed from those who devote 
their attention specially to the subject under 
notice, and a perusal of the ‘advertisement 
columns will provide the names of those in a 
position to supply true Tufted Pansy (Viola) 
seed.— D. B. CRANE. 


HARDY WHITE FLOWERS IN SUMMER. 


Many owners of gardens find a difficulty in 
keeping up a supply of white flowers for cut- 
ting during the summer months, for most of the 
plants grown under glass for that purpose are 
over, and unless considerable care is taken in 
selecting the right varieties, it frequently hap- 
pens that a spell of hot dry weather reduces the 
supply to very limited dimensions. The follow- 
ing brief list is reliable—viz., 

ACHILLEA PrarMica is very free-flowering, 
for when well established it sends up a crowd 
of flowering-stems, every one surmounted with 
a head of pure white flowers, which last well in 
a cut state, even in hot, dry weather. 

Asters. of the annual summer-flowering kind, 
such as the Victoria White Comet, like a feathery 
Japanese Chrysanthemum, are most valuable. 
Seed should be sown in succession under glass, 
so as to get some fine plants for planting out in 
open air beds in April and May, and from these 
a splendid succession of bloom may be had, as 
they continue to branch out and flower if planted 
on good rich soil. 

CLOVES AND CARNATIONS are splendid flowers 
for hot weather, as they not only resist drought, 
but the individual blooms last well in a cut 
state ; the common border kinds are the best. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM, one of the largest 
of the Ox-eyed Daisy-like flowers, is a splendid 
plant. for cutting. It should be divided and 
replanted every year in April, giving it deeply- 
cultivated, well-enriched soil. Hach plant should 
be a yard apart, as one plant will produce 
hundreds of fine blooms: but they are worth- 
lees if left in crowded, starved masses, for they 
quite exhaust the soil in one season. 

Danis, Single, Double, Cactus, and Pom- 
pone are real: fill-basket flowers, and if good 
strong roots are started early, gradually hard- 
ened off and planted out in May, they wiil be in 
full bloom from July until the frost cuts off all 
outdoor bloom. They are invaluable for floral 
decoration, as they last well in a cut state. 

JESSAMINE, white, a good spreading bush 
trained on a wall or fence, gives an enormous 
quantity of sweetly-scented ‘sprays of the purest 
white. 

Marcurrires.—A good. bed of these should 
be planted out early in’ May. The plants 
continue to: flower the whole season through, 
and the closer they. are.cut, the more 
persistently they push up fresh heads of bloom. 

Puas, SwEET.—The pure white annual forms, 
such as Emily Henderson, are very beautiful. 
If sown on good soil in February they get 
well rooted before dry weather setsin, Keep 
the bloom closely gathered, as seed-pods check 
successional bloom. The White Everlasting 
Pea is a real gardener’s friend. We have a long 
row covering a wall with a few wires to cling to, 
and they produce an enormous lot of bloom, as 
they do not seed so freely as the annual 
Sweet Peas. 

Srocks, White Queen and White Ten 
Week, are excellent fer cutting, as when the 
central spike is cut ous early they develop 
numerous side shoots, even more useful than 
the first. We sow in a cold house in February, 
and plant out. in April; quite ninety per cent. 
are doubles, 

Subran, WHITE, is not nearly so much, grown 
as it deserves to be, .The blooms are a tine 
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white and very feathery and light, and borne 
on long stout footstalks. I like to sow this 
plant in drills about 1 foot apart, and thin out as 
soon as large enough, for they do not transplant 
so well as many other plants. 

JAMES GROOM, Gosport. 


907.—Saxifraga pyramidalis.—A cold 
frame is the best place for this plant, except 
when it isin flower. Then it is suitable either for 
the greenhouse or the window. Two evils to be 
avoided in culture are not to use very large pots 
or to give the roots too much water, otherwise 
it is a very easy plant to cultivate. It also re- 
quires a rather light soil. Loam and leaf-soil, 
or peat in equal parts, with a good sprinkling 
of sand, make a suitable compost for it. Ifthe 
frame is not a substantial one the plant may 
stand in the greenhouse during very bad weather 
in the winter.—J. C. C. 


American Bellbind.—Your correspon- 
Gents are quite right in warning your readers 
against planting American Bellbind. In a 
garden known to the writer it had the name of 
the ‘‘ Accursed-plant,” as when once introduced 
it smothered everything else. In reality it is 
not much more ornamental than the native 
White Bindweed, which gardeners take so much 
trouble to eradicate.—Spours. 


I wish to say a few words in favour of 
the American Bzllbind, as it has given me so 
much pleasure. To plant it in a border is fatal, 
but as a covering fora shed or any unsightly 
object on a lawn, or surrounded by gravel or 
road, it is harmless and beautiful. On my lawn 
I have two old stumps of trees covered with the 
Giant White Bellbind. It has been there for 
twenty years and has never done any damage. 
When in flower it would be difficult to find 
anything that produces a lovelier effect,— 
Bea PB: 

Too big Carnations.—Raisers of new 
Carnations make a mistake in getting the 
varieties too large, copying the bulky Mal- 
maisons. We noticed several of the new kinds 
at the annual Carnation show recently, the 
flowers being in many cases fine in colour, but 
too large for the garden, these big blooms being 
far more apt to split, especially in wet seasons, 
than those of more reasonable size. The desire 
to get flowers as bulky as possible is as strong as 
ever, but one loses much natural grace in having 
broad, coarse petals, though they may not burst 
the calyx. One wants decided and pretty 
colour, a strong calyx, free growth and 
hardiness ; these are the points to aim at, not 
increasing the size of the flower. 


Lilies amongst shrubs.—The Lily is a 
feature of interest and beauty just now in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, and one may see from the 
bold way in which they are planted how great is 
the gain by growing them thus. The Panther 
Lily (L. pardalinum) is a picture. The mass of 
colour is superb, and a fine effect ig gained by 
planting the Orange Lily amongst the white- 
flowered Olearia Haasti, or the dwarf forms of 
L. Thunbergianum (L. elegans) amongst dwarf 
shrubs, or at the margin of beds filled with 
American plants. In this way the garden may 
be kept gay from quite early summer until 
autumn, when the Tiger Lilies, especially Lilium 
tigrinum splendens, and L. speciosum amongst 
shrubs produce a rich picture. 


Good annuals.—I mean good froma triple 
stand-point—pretty in the individual flower, 
long enduring, and effective in masses. There 
are many annuals that can claim such a charac- 
ter, and they should be largely grown. ‘They 


have the merit of furnishing the flower gardenall | 


through thesummer andearly autumn months at 
a minimum of expense quite as effectively as far 
more expensive plants that cost more if they 
have to be purchased, and entail a much greater 
amount of labour before they are ready for plant- 
ing. Itis a great pity that both for large and 
small gardens more annuals of the above type 
are not used for summer work. Nemesia 
strumosa is a decided acquisition, possessing in 
the fullest sense all the good qualities above 
enumerated. Occasional complaints are heard 
as to the difficulty of getting a good percentage 
of plants from a packet of seed, but this is some- 
times due to want of care in sowing. If the 
seed is not put in boxes, but is to go ina 
frame with other annuals, it ought to receive, 
with such things as Petunia and Phlox Drum. 





| spot, where the plants are to bloom. 


mondi, a little extra attention. I like to press 
the soil gently with a rod and place a little 
silver sand in the furrow thus formed, 
moistening the same witha fine rose and adding 
a little more sand after sowing. The same 
remarks apply to Phlox Drummondi, one of the 
best annuals grown, and especially adapted for 
small beds, as it can be kept very dwarf and 
compact by means of pegs. As many as twelve 
different shades of colour are now advertised 
separately, and as they come very true from 
seed, it isobvious that a very showy garden can 
be had by the aid of this justly popular flower. 
A capital plant for the centres of beds or for a 
back row is Cosmos bipinnatus vars. albus and 
purpureus. The flowers are long enduring, and 
although they are rather flimsy, they are very 
pretty and borne aloft on long foot-stalks ; the 
foliage also is very light and feathery. I have 
it this year against a wall with Mrs. Pollock 
Pelargonium and Barnard’s Lobelia planted in 
front of and amongst it, and the idea is cer- 
tainly worth repeating another season. The 
dwarf French Marigolds, both yellow and 
striped, also good strains of Verbena and 
Petunia, are examples of plants raised annually 
from seed that are very useful in the flower 
garden.—T. 


A NEGLECTED ANNUAL, 
Tur Sweet SULTAN. 


CENTAUREA MOSCHATA, to give the botanical 
name of the Sweet Sultan, is far too little seen 
in gardens. ‘There are two varieties, one with 


Flowers of Sweet Sultan. 


purple and another with creamy-white flowers 
of rich perfume. Perhaps the comparative 
rarity of this Centaurea is in part due to the 
none too easy culture of the plant. It is fasti- 
dious as to soil, requiring ground in which there 


| is plenty of lime-rubble, and aphides are fond of 


the delicate seedlings. The time to sow seed is 
the middle of April, sowing in an open, sunny 
They do 


not like disturbance. Thin out the seedlings 


| whea they appear, and leave them in patches, 


three to a patch. 


The Horned Poppy (Glaucium luteum). 
—This is a very interesting, if not a popular, 
plant. It is a showy subject in the border be- 
cause of its glaucous foliage, and the bright 
yellow Tulip-shaped flowers are decidedly hand- 
some, if short-lived. I have just now in my 
greenhouse a plant that came up as a self-sown 
seedling in a large pot, and it blooms very freely. 
The incipient seed-pods are at once pinched out 
when the flower drops. I have left one of the 
long horn-like seed-pods just to see how long it 
will get, and as a curiosity. In the open ground 
the plant will grow to a large size, and if 
allowed to mature all its seed-pods will soon 
cease to bloom ; but if the seed-pods are picked 
off, flowering goes on for a considerable time. 
I have seen quite an orange-coloured form, but 
I do not know if any other varieties of different 
shades have appeared. All the Poppies are 
very striking in character and vary greatly, but 
the flowers of all, annual and perennial alike, 
are short lived ; but it iseasy to have succession 
of bloom by making successional sowings.—R. 


| Gardening ”). 


Queries from Manchester.—I have 
had presented to me a plant of Sanseviera 
zeylanica. (Leaves of the plantenclesed.) Would 
you please tell me how this plant should be 
treated ? Many of the leaves keep falling off ; 
is this the habit of the plant, or is it owing to 
its not being in a stove? The conservatory in 
which it stands is warm, especially this hot 
weather, and in winter it is heated. In the con- 
servatory at Chatsworth a plant of this seems 
to flourish and do well. In our conservatory 
there is a Passion-flower which grows luxuri- 
‘antly, and I want to have some other creeper in 
place of this. Could you recommend any other 
to take its place? Would Lonicera semper- 
virens minor be advisable to replace the 
Passion-flower? If not this, what would you 
recommend? Our conservatory has in the dome 
dull glass, but in the windows clear glass.— 
NrEwesoury. 


*,* There is some mistake in the naming of 
the plant in question. The leaf enclosed is not 
that of Sanseviera zeylanica at all, which is a 
stove herbaceous perennial, throwing up its erect 
or semi-erect leaves from 20 inches to 30 inches 
in length from the soil without any woody 
stem. It is a native of Tropical and South 
Africa, as well as the East Indies (vide ‘* Dict. 
We do not recognise the leaf 
sent. The cause of the leaves falling may either 
bea too low temperature, with exposure to cold 
currents of air, or to the soil being either too 
| wet or toodry. Possibly the roots may also be 
in a bad state. Repot the plant at once if the 








roots are unhealthy, but do not increase the 
size of the pot unless it be quite 
small in proportion to that of the 
plant. Keep the plant in a mode- 
rately close atmosphere, and syringe 
freely with shade during bright 
sunshine. Lapageria rosea and L, 
alba would make excellent climbers 
for the conservatory, more especially ~ 
if shaded partially. Lonicera sem- 
pervirens minor is also a good free- 
growing climber, and one that will 
bear, as will the Lapagerias, a low 
temperature, merely having the 
frost excluded during winter. Cle- 
matis indivisa and CO, indivisa lobata 
are both beautiful free-flowering 
climbers, so also is Plumbago 
capensis, most distinct with its soft 
blue flowers, Fuchsias may be 
trained upon the roof of a conserva- 
tory, being seen thus to the very best 
advantage. Acacia Riceana is rather 
slow growing, but a beautiful object 
with pale yellow racemes. A. deal- 
bata is a vigorous grower. The latter 
is the Wattle-tree of New Zealand, 
being the variety know as ‘*‘ Mimosa” by the 
florists. Itis largely imported from the Riviera 
in the early spring. Chorozema Chandleri or OC. 
Lawrenceana are also charming plants, grown as 
climbers, whilst for fragrance Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides is strongly recommended. Jas- 
minum grandiflorum is another sweet-scented 
climber, flowering freely in the winter, being in 
many respects one of the very best to choose. - 
Habrothamnus elegans is a good perpetual 
flowering plant of free growth. 


Rudbeckia laciniata. —Rudbeckias were 
put down as back border plants when very much 
mixed borders were thought the right thing for 
hardy plants, and restricted to one tuft in an 
allotted space, only a comparative idea could be 
formed of their worth or beauty. Many better 
Ways are now practised, and a great group of 
this plant springing up among and between 
shrubs shows it in a very different light. 


Lilium auratum with 90 flowers.— 
In reply to ‘‘Amateur,” I cannot say that 
I have recently seen such a fine specimen 
of the Japan Lily as the one he mentions, but 
not long after its introduction one was grown at 
Gordon Castle by Mr. Webster, which I had the 
pleasure of seeing, with 90 blooms on one stem. 
Mr. Watson, his foreman, told me that it was 
grown in very rich leaf-mould, with a large pro- 
portion of dry night-soil, procured from a dry 
bridge below the railway. I cultivated numbers 
with the same soil, and found it splendid for 
Lilies.—G. T., Inverurie. 

A fine Mignonette. — Herewith I send you 
a few spikes of Mignonette Stuart’s Attraction, which are 
cut from plauts grown in a border,—Gxo. Stuart, 


*,* A very fine variety, free, strong, and valuable for 
making a bold group of. 
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PROPAGATING LAPAGERIAS. 


THESE cannot be propagated very rapidly, and 
even though two or three methods are available 
for the purpose, the one principally employed is 
to 
LAYER THE SHOOTS (see cut), as seedlings can- 
not be depended upon to perpetuate the variety, 
and cuttings are difficult to root—indeed, there 
are but few instances of their having been suc- 
cessfully struck. In layering a shoot the object 
is not to strike that particular branch, but to 
pee it under such conditions that the dormant 
uds start into growth and form roots at their 
base. In order to carry this out successfully, 
where Lapagerias are propagated in quantity a 
bed of sandy peat is prepared, and the shoots 
are layered therein at full length. The under- 
side of the shoot is tongued, after the manner of 
a Carnation, just below each leaf, and a peg is 
then inserted to keep it in its place. The leaf 
may be half covered with soil without injuring 
it, and when finished all that is then necessary 
is to keep the soil in an equal state as regards 
moisture. It is an advantage to place a little 
silver sand just around the portion of the layer 
that has been cut, as it assists the formation of 
roots. When a good-sized plant is layered as 
above described, it will cover a considerable 
space, and with a fair share of success will yield 
a quantity of plants when rooted. They will 
take a couple of years to become sufficiently 
established to be separated from the parent 
plant, and this operation must 
be carefully performed, as the 
Lapageria is impatient of 
having its roots disturbed. 
When lifted and potted the 
young plants must be kept 
closer than usual till the roots 
are again in active operation. 
In the case of layers, when 
the young shoots make their 
appearance above ground 
from the buried portion of 
the stem a good plan is to 
support them by a stick, 
otherwise the shoots are very 
likely to twine round each 
other, and prove difficult to 
disentangle afterwards. 
Sxeps also furnish a ready 
means of propagating the 
Lapageria, but, of course, 
they cannot be depended upon 
to perpetuate the distinctive 
characteristics of individuals 
as layers can. For seed, the 
earlier blossoms should if 
possible be fertilised, and, of 
course, only the very best be operated upon. 
The pods take a long time to ripen, but 
when this happens the better way is to 
take out the seeds, rub them up with a little 
dry sand, and sow them without delay. The 
pots prepared for the reception of the seed must 
be thoroughly well drained, and filled to within 
half-an-inch of the top with sandy peat pressed 
down moderately firm, upon which the seed 
must be sown and just covered with some of 
the same compost. If a pane of glass is laid 
over the top it will prevent as rapid an evapora- 
tion as if exposed to the atmosphere of the house, 
and thus but little water will be necessary. The 
temperature of an intermediate-house is the 
most suitable for the seeds, and if the pots can 
be plunged in a gentle bottom-heat so much the 
better. Directly the young plants make their 
appearance above ground the glass must be 
removed, and then it is especially necessary to 
keep a sharp look-out for slugs, as they are 
remarkably fond of the young succulent shoots, 
and a single one will often destroy a considerable 
number in one night. The same care is indeed 
necessary in all stages of the Lapageria, as even 
the very stout shoots from an established plant 
will be eaten into and spoilt by quite a small 
slug. Small seedlings are also liable to be 
attacked by aphides, which quickly cripple the 
growing shoot. As soon as the young plants 
are large enough they should be potted off, 
using the same kind of compost as before. They 
will make more rapid progress if kept during 
their earlier stages in the same temperature as 
that in which the seed germinated, for though 
the Lapageria when large is nearly hardy, still 
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very young plants are benefited by a warmer 
treatment, The seedlings must not be allowed 
to become at all pot-bound, but should be shifted 
on into larger pots when necessary. 





LILIUM HARRISI. 


Turis has now become quite an indispensable 
subject for decoration, both as a pot plant and 
likewise for using as cut flowers. Much that 
was said of its perpetual flowering properties at 
one time has never been realised. It was to 
have flowered twice in one season. Here and 
there a plant will just manage to do so, and no 
more; but for any given batch, or even a fair 
proportion of them, to do so is quite out of the 
question, and any white trumpet Lily that 
would permanently do this in England would 
prove of much value. The earliest consignments 
will soon be reaching us, and an early 
opportunity should be seized by those whose 
aim is to get flowers of it in the early months of 
the coming year. As soon as the bulbs can be 
procured they should be potted without delay, 
and in the short space of three weeks, or a 
month at the most, the roots will have reached 
the sides of the pots in quantity. A moderately 
rich loamy soil, with some sharp sand added, 
suits this Lily admirably. The 

Porting should be done firmly, otherwise 
many of the bulbs will lift themselves out of the 
soil, and to replace them in this*stage will 
seriously damage their roots. In potting, the 
most convenient sizes will be 5-inch pots for 





Illustration showing how to layer the Lapageria, 


bulbs 5 inches in circumference, and 6 inch and 
7-inch pots for those having a circumference of 
7 inches and 9 inches respectively. From ex- 
perience I find a shift to a larger pot by no 
means necessary or beneficial, and 1 therefore 
recommend all who grow them to place them in 
their flowering pots at the original potting. 
When potted, stand them on a hard bottom 
of coal-ashes, and cover the pots with 2 inches 
of the same material, always using ashes that 
have been well weathered and avoiding those 
fresh from furnaces where sulphur in a greater 
or less degree abounds. One thorough soaking of 
water before they are covered with the ashes 
will last them some little time at this season 
of the year with the rainfall usually experienced, 
and here they will be safe for a month or even 
longer. After this time the protection of a 
frame will be necessary, Ar, if it be desired, a 
few may be introduced into warmth at once 
where growth will be rapid. From this time 
they will require plenty of moisture at the roots 
and careful watching to see that green-fly, 
which is probably their worst enemy, does not 
get the upper hand. When a house is devoted 
to the culture of this Lily, a thorough fumiga- 
tion will destroy a large number; but what 
renders it more difficult to eradicate insects 
which infest this Lily is the fact that the over- 
lapping leaves at the summit of the plant afford 
a good protection, and when fumigation is 
indulged in they speedily get away to shelter. 
To meet the case, I endeavour always, or at 
least according as the case appears to demand, 
to smoke the plants overnight, and follow in the 
morning by dipping the heads of the plants in 
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a strong solution of Quassia and soft-soap, the 
smoke having driven them to this shelter, and in 
all probability to some extent stupefied them, 
they become a prey to the above-nau.cd mixture. 
This dipping, followed by a rinse in clean water, 
will prove far more effectual and lasting than 
three nightly smokings. ‘This method, if taken 
in time, will generally last till the plants have 
attained their full height and the flower-buds 
well in sight, and from this time ordinary 
fumigation will suffice. The proportion of 
Quassia and soft-soap I use is as follows: A 
44-inch potful of Quassia-chips to every three 
gallons of water, rain-water always preferred ; 
boil thoroughly for ten or fifteen minutes till 
the chips have sunk, and then add three ounces 
of soft-soap, straining off the liquid when this 
latter is dissolved. The foregoing may be diluted 
to half strength for ordinary green-fly, and if 
used at a temperature of 85 degs. will invariably 
effecta clearance. Used full strength the above 
solution is a most effectual insecticide for red- 
spider, and likewise one of the cheapest. R. 





Culture of White Paris Daisies.— 
Can you give any advice as to cultivation of 
White Paris Daisies? Here they are always 
destroyed by small black flies, and make no 
growth.—Srours. 

* * You keep the plants too dry, and they 
are probably pot-bound, more food being 
then required. Shake out old soil, repot in 
good material, and keep close for a short time 
in a franie, syringing over early in afternoons at 
closing time. Close early, and get new growth. 
Doubtless you would do better with clean 
plants from a new stock, either by striking 
cuttings or getting small plants and growing on. 
They need liberal treatment—much food and 
moisture—when full of roots. 


The culture of Bricas.—I should be glad 
if you would insert the following: I have been 
growing Ericas, but I find I lose a great 
quantity, and at all stages of their growth. I 
succeed fairly well with the striking, but when 
they are potted off into 60's a large number die, 
and when they are potted from the 60's into the 

49’3 f large number again die, and when at the 
commencement of the season they are set out in 
the open they still continue to die off, so that 
out of the total number struck only a small per- 
centage flower successfully. I shall be glad if 
any of your readers can give me directions as to 
treatment? I should like to know what is the 
best peat to use for potting, what proportion of 
sand should be mixed with it, and if anything 
besides peat and sand is necessary? Whether 
plenty of drainage should be allowed? Whether 
it is necessary to press the peat in as firmly as 
possible, or if this can be overdone? Whether 
the plants require the glass to be shaded in 
bright sunshine, what temperature they require, 
and also whether they should have plenty of 
ventilation ? I grow E. hyemalis, E. Wilmoreana, 
and E. magnifica. Is there any book published 
on Heath growing ?—Erica. 

* * We fancy your failure must be due to one 
of two causes, or possibly both combined. 
These are loose potting and injudicious watering. 
Use good fibrous brown peat from an upland 
moor, with plenty of fine silver sand in it. 
Drain your pots well, and pot quite firmly in 
all stages. Large plants can scarcely be potted 
too hard. The watering is # most important 
point, and though the delicate thread-like roots 
must never become really dry, yet no water 
ought ever tobe given until the pots sound slightly 
hollow, when a full supply must be afforded. 
Shade lightly from hot sun for a time after 
potting, and never do so unless the roots are 
plentiful and active. It is also advisable to 
keep the plants rather close for a time after 
each shift, and to sprinkle them overhead rather 
than give much water at the root. We do not 
know a book on Erica-growing, but you will get 
plenty of information in such books as Baines’ 
“© Stove and Greenhouse Plants ” (John Murray, 
Albemarle-street), or from articles in GaR- 
DENING, 

909. — Increasing Double White 
Chinese Primulas.—The easiest way for an 
amateur to increase these Primulas is to place a 
mound of fine sandy soil round the old stems. 
Supposing a plant has three or four stems, get a 
pair of scissors and cub away all the lower 
leaves. Then add the mound of soil. In the 
course of two or three months the stems will 
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have made sufficient roots in the soil to bear 
removal. Take them off with a sharp knife, 
and pot each one in a separate pot. The only 
danger to be avoided is to see that the mound 
of soil is not washed away when watering. A 
layer of Moss laid on the mound and secured 
there with wire pegs will prevent this. A still 
better plan is to place the plant in a pail of 
water when it is dry, and allow the water to 
gradually flow over the soil. Keep the plants 
well shaded all the summer. The best place for 
them all the summer is a cold frame placed in 
the shade of a wall or building.—J. ©. C. 





FERNS. 


FILMY FERNS. 


Our illustration shows an extremely fine plant 
of the Filmy Fern (Hymenophyllum) in Miss 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


SPIRAAA JAPONICA FOR A ROOM, 


THESE pretty plants, with light, shining foliage 
and spikes of creamy-white blossom, are amongst 
the most decorative things possible for a table 
or room. They are sold in large quantities 
yearly in our streets, having been forced for the 
purpose ; but they are perfectly hardy, and will 
grow very strong if left alone in a good garden 
border, flowering about the end of June, The 
earliest forced plants are available soon after 
Christmas, so that it is possible to have these 
flowers (for cutting) for about six months in the 
year, and they are largely used for wedding and 
other wreaths. When purchased early in the 
year the blossoms, strongly forced, are apt to 
suffer from the change of temperature, for many 














A well-grown Filmy Fern (Hymenophyllum), From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Hisex. 


Willmott’s garden at Warley, Those who think 
of growing these beautiful Ferns must be careful 
not to use too much fire heat. Nothing beyond 
a greenhouse temperature is necessary for them ; 
so long even as the frost is excluded they will 
be quite safe. A dry atmosphere is fatal to them, 
and in no case should they be placed near hot- 
water pipes, or where they are exposed 
to sharp currents of air. Keep them well sup- 
plied wish moisture both at the roots and over- 
head. It is not that they are at all expensive 
to purchase—at least, many of the known | 
varieties are not ; itis rather that their culture 
is not understood. There are places in many a 
garden where it is possible to grow them 


| the streets, in sharp weather, conveying them 





successfully. The damp, somewhat shaded spots 
where hardly anything else will thrive satis- 
factorily are just the spots for Todeas, Tricho- 
manes, and Hymenophyllums. It is not 
essential to give them much soil to grow in, a 
shallow, peaty mixture suiting them. The 
most familiar of the Hy menophyllums is H 
Tunbridgense, better known a3 the Tunbridge 
or common Filmy Ferp. 


hardy plants become delicate from forcing, and 
refuse to open their buds if suddenly removed to 
a lower temperature. It is therefore best to 
purchase plants at a horticulturist’s, and not in 


home well wrapped in paper to prevent a 
chill and consequent disappointment. Later 
on, with a west wind blowing, street-bought 
plants are not so risky, and certainly it is con- 
venient to have a selection brought to our very 
doors. Spirzas require plenty of water at all 
times, and this should be supplied in a tepid 
state to room plants. The saucers in which a 
pot of Spirzea stands need not be emptied while 
the plant is in flower, for it is one of the few 
plants which can scarcely have too much water. 
Even after it has finished blooming it should not 
be allowed to become dry, but be transferred to 
a moist corner of the garden. Before planting 
it, however, it is well to divide the root, if needed 
again for pot work, into two or three pieces with 
a knife, allowing one or two good ‘* crowns,” as 
the flowering shoots from the root are called, to 





| 





each piece. If a garden be not available these 
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pieces may be separately potted in good soil, 
and the pots can be sunk to the rim in a box of 
fine coal-ashes, or a border of ashes in a back 
yard, where both the plants and the surrounding 
ashes should be kept moist throughout the 
summer, during which the Spireas will 
gradually riyen and lose their foliage, storing 
up fresh strength for the next season in the 
process. Here they should remain for two 
summers (if the original plant was forced), as 
they take one’ season to recover, and after that 
become very strong. Spirwas which have been 
only slightly forced and well cultivated through- 
out, will, however, give some bloom year after 
year; but it isa better plan to have two sets of 
plants, potting them up each alternate year in 
October or November, after which they may be 
started in warmth, or kept back for later 
flowering in succession. The newer variety, 
with variegated leaves and stronger spikes of 
bloom, is now to be had. This plant 
(S. japonica aurea reticulata) and the 
similar flower with dark green foliage 
(S. japonica compacta multiflora) are 
very popular as decorative plants, and 
can be treated in the same way as the 
older Spirzeas. 

Green-fly is apt to attack the young 
growths of these Spirwas if they are 
kept at all too dry; this should be 
removed at once with a bit of sponge 
and Sunlight-soap and water, after 
which a good syringing of the foliage, 
two or three days in succession, will 
complete the cure. 





I. L. R. 





Various queries.—(1) I will Le 
much obliged if you can tell me the 
names of the Carnations, epecimens of 
which I enclose? (2) Also why some 
of the clumps have not flowered at all 
this year? They have made enormous 
masses of leaves, so, perhaps, it is be- 
cause they are too old? (3) Within 
the last few days I find all the vege- 
tables in the garden, Beans, Cauli- 
flowers, Marrows, Turnips, &c., get- 
ting covered with myriads of little 
green or grey insects, which make the 
leaves curl up, and destroy the plants. 
What can I do to get rid of them? If 
they go on increasing as they are 
doing, I will soon have nothing left in 
the garden. (4) Can you tell me also 
how it is that all the Pear-trees haye 
not flowered this year—if it could be 
the effect of the frost, though that 
was not nearly so severe as on the 
mainland. They did not bear very 
heavily last year, but were not pruned 
at all? I enclose also a small piece of 
a white flower, which I thought was a 
Double Campanula, but others say it 
is not. It grows about 2 feet high, 
Will you please tell me the name ?— 
U_Ltima THULE, 


",* (1) We regret being unable to 
recognise any of the Carnation blooms 
sent. (2) Probably the plants are too 
eld to flower as they should, and the 
est course will be to layer all the avail- 
able shoots at once, and so secure a 
stock of healthy young pants for next 
season. (3) The insects described are a kind of 
aphis, or green-fly, and are caused by the pro- 
tracted drought. No doubt when the rain comes 
they will gradually disappear, or they may be 
more quickly removed by syringing the affected 
parts with an infusion of (Jaassia-chips and soft- 
soap. if it is considered worth while to do so. 
(4) We do not think the frost, severe though it 
was, could possibly have interfered with the 
flowering of Pear-trees, and should be more 
inclined to attribute the failure to the wet and 
cold weather experienced last autumn, which 
might have prevented the wood becoming pro- 
perly matured. Perhaps the trees require root- 
pruning. As a rule Pears have bloomed and 
fruited fairly well this season. Your flower was 
much smashed, but is the double Campanula 
persicifolia, 


Galega officinalis alba.—Both this plant and also 
the type are just now very full of their Pea-shaped 
blossoms. These are very usefnl where flowers in quan- 
tity are in daily request. The plant forms a neat 
and pleasing bush, some 4 feet high when fully grown, 
and produces an unlimited supply of flowers for many 
weeks. The type has flowers of a rather pale lilac hue, 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE PEAR-TREE. 


Our illustration shows how beautiful the Pear- 
tree is when in full flower, and the specimen 
illustrated is noble and interesting. Mr. Brown, 
Church House, Potterne, Devizes, writes as 
follows of it : 

* Enclosed herewith I send you a photograph 
of a Pear-tree now just gone out of bloom grow- 
ing on my Jawa, and one of several notable ones 
to be found in the parish. The tree is a sort of 
Bergamot, but the fruit is not of the best kind. 
Potterne is a large village, 
having a number of peasant 
occupiers, and consequently 
much fruit is grown here— 
Pears, Apples, and Plums. 
Last year the county was 
white with Plum-blossom, 
but this year flowers were 
not so plentiful.” 

We think too little of the 
many beautiful trees and 
shrubs that may adorn our 
gardens. Nothing is more 
picturesque and English- 





He procured his seeds from *‘Lyons, Tours, 
Anjou, Champagne, and other places where men 
emulate one another who shall have the best 
Melon”—another reason for supposing that 
Evelyn’s Melons were a hardier race than avy 
we have now. The Vine-growers about Thomery, 
in France, still grow Melons exactly in,the way 
Evelyn describes, and we have seen good crops 
nearly ripe there in August. Are ‘hose hardy 
French Melons at all known in this country, and 
what are their qualities? It is worth while 
enquiring. 

Peaches on walls. —Trees which have 
already had their new growths tied or nailed in 





like than the Quince and 
the Apple, with Daffodils 
beneath—a perfect spring 
picture that the painter 
loves to see, and the Pear- 
tree, too, though less pic- 
turesque than the Apple, is 
full of charm at all seasons. 
We get the full flowering 
and the season of fruit fol- 
lowed by autumn tints, 
varied and brilliant. When 
travelling lately through 
some English counties, and 
seeing the gardens too, we 
have yearned many times to 
see in the large places a few 
of the best flowering trees 
and shrubs. The cottage 
garden, in its simple dress, 
has been more pleasing to 
us—its gnarled Apples, its 
Pears, and its homely 
flowers spread out beneath 
them or arranged in a sim- 
ple way to show off their 
true value and beauty. 








Melons in Evelyn’s 
time. — Evelyn, in his 
** French Gardener,” print- 
ed over 200 years ago, is 
great on Melons, describing 
them as ‘‘ the most precious 
fruits that our kitchen gar- 
dens afford.” Evelyn has 
always been credited as 
being a particularly trust- 
worthy authority on all 
subjects on which he wrote. 
His garden at Sayes Court 
was the most scientifically 
managed of the time, and 
contained many _ choice 
piants, which attracted 
much admiration on account 
of the fine order in which 
they were kept. When, 
therefore, he tells us that 
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BUCKLAND SWEETWATER GRAPE, 


Few White Grapes are more delicious than 
Buckland Sweetwater, and though an old 
Grape it is still one of the best, and when well 
grown equal in flavour to the Royal Muscadine. 

Not only does it find favour indoors, but the 
bunches are of good size on a warm wall if 
thinned and well treated. As regards its value 
in the open, no matter how favourable the 
season may be, there are many failures with 
open-air Grapes. And I am not disposed to 
place this in the first place for the latter 
purpose ; indeed, for walls the Royal Muscadine 
is superior, though in the 
most favoured localities I 
have seen the Buckland 
Sweetwater bear well, and 
give fruit of good size and 
quality on the open wall. 
This variety was brought 
well into notice some forty 
years ago, and for many 
years was largely grown ; 
but lately Foster’s Seedling 
has somewhat taken the 
lead, but it must not be 
thought inferior to Foster’s 
—indeed the reverse, as 
this old Sweetwater, when 
well grown, is worth room 
in all houses, especially 
where hard forcing is not 
practised. As a cool-house 
Grape it is first class. It 
requires alittle extra atten- 
tion in the way of pruning 
and feeding, and has often 
got a bad name by being 
grown like a Foster’s Seed- 
ling or Black Hamburgh. 


The best way to produce 
fruit annually when forced 
is to lay in some new wood 
each year. It is useless to 
cut back to a single eye or 
bud like the other varie- 
ties named. When this 
Grape was first sent out 
many growers at that time 
adopted the rod - system, 
and this suited the variety 
admirably — that is, each 
year a new growth was run 
up from the Vines and an 
old one cut out. Some 
Vines hed as many as three 
or more rods or canes on 
each. But even with the 
latter plan it is essential to 
get well - ripened wood. 
Failing this, there is a poor 
return, as the Buckland 
Sweetwater makes strong 
wood, which requires much 
ripening. It should not be 
crowded in. any way. 
Another feature, and not a 
praiseworthy one, is its 
somewhat erratic setting. 
It is not wise to thin too 
severely at the start, as I 
have found a large percent- 
age of stoneless berries, so 
that it is well to be on the 
safe side and remove these 
a little later, making two or 








he grew Melons on hot-beds 
in the open air with the 


assistance of mats and 
“‘ glass - bells” (probably 
cloches), and that they 


‘‘afforded him a store of excellent and high- 
tasted fruit every year,” one wonders if our 
climate was better then than now, or if it 
was that Melons were earlier and hardier in 
those days. 
explanation, because he dwells on the disadvan- 
tage of the climate and ‘‘ the storms of hail such 
as crack all the bells, and to prevent which some 
were provided with covers made of straw to clap 
over the glasses at night to prevent this acci- 
dent.” Evelyn was, however, only acquainted 
with the red-fleshed Melons, which are now 
reckoned the hardiest, for among other qualities 
good Melons were to be of a ** vermilion hue 
within,” and to ‘‘ have the flavour of that pitchy 
mixture wherewith seamen dress their cordage.” 


A Pear-tree in flower in Wiltshire. 


The last is probably the true | 





once must not be allowed to go too long without 
similar attention, as exposure to all available 
sun-heat will be necessary to ensure perfect 
maturity and to enable the trees to pass through 
the winter safely. In many places the trees 
after being tied in once are allowed to go till 
the autumn before the final laying inis performed. 


| This period is often wet and sunless, ripening 


goes on slowly, and the time lost during the 
summer months can then never be regained.—J. 


Strawberry runners (S. &. W.).—To obtain 
strong Strawberry-plants, peg down those runners which 
have plump crowns and plenty of healthy foliage. They 
are best pegged into 3-inch pots, filled with good soil. 
When you have chosen the runners required the others 
may be cut off, also all runners proceeding from those 
pegged into the pots. ‘ 





From a photograph sent by Mr. Brown, Church House, 
Potterne, Devizes. 








three thinnings. When in 
bloom it is well to fertilise 
the bunches with a free- 
setting kind, such as Ham- 
burgh or Foster's. These 
always have.an overabundance of pollen, and 
greatly assist the setting of shyer kinds. 

The cause of small or uneven berries in some 
cases may be put down to the habit this variety 
has of not readily parting with the capsules 
like many others, and these at times prevent 
free swelling. Like most Grapes, it does not 
do well when starved, but with ample food the 
Vines bear satisfactorily. It is also useless to 
force too hard ; but if given time and ample air 
during the finishing process, there will be well 
finished and compact bunches. 

OVERWATERING is also more injurious with 
this than some varieties, and soon affects the 
colour, causing the berries to decay at the foot- 
stalk. Itis well to water freely before the finish 
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or final colouring, as if watered when ripe, and 
the weather is dull and sunless, the flavour is 
much impaired. In damp weather, unless there 
is fire-heat, it cannot be termed a good keeper ; 
indeed, its value is asa summer Grape. It does 
well as a pot Vine, and it is not well to have 
too much root space. I have got the best fruit 
from a restricted border or root-run. 

When planted on walls in the open for fruit- 
ing the chief points are a well-drained border 
not too large or deep; indeed, 2 feet of soil 
clear of drainage produces good wood if there is 
no lack of top-dressing. In planting it is well 
to plant strong Vines, and to select a warm 
corner or gable end of a house. The best Vines 
of this lever saw were close to the wall of an 
old house with much chimney space, and a 
quantity of new wood was laid in yearly, over- 
cropping avoided, and the bunches carefully 
thinned. Attention was given to stopping and 
disbudding early. Vines in the open often suffer 
from drought, the building keeping the roots 
dry; but when given copious supplies of water 
or food in the way of liquid-manure, there are 
fewer failures and less trouble with mildew and 
insect pests. Top-dressing is also necessary, as 
with indoor Vines, but is not so readily given. 
In no cage should the wood be thick, as ripening 
will be out of the question, good, firm wood 
producing fruit of good quality. Cele 


OUTDOOR GRAPHS. 


REFERRING to ‘‘S8. D. 8.’s, Brixton,” communiea- 
tion on this subject in GARDENING July 27th, 
p. 307, allow me to say that outdoor Grapes do 
frequently ripen here in ‘Somerset. I have on 
several occasions during the past twenty years 
tasted well-ripened berries taken from the south 
frontiof a blacksmith’s cottage at Yarford, near 
Taunton, and where the Vines only get very 
ordinary attention. I have seen and tasted 
better fruit still grown by Mr. James Woolcott, 
when he resided at Bishop’s Lydiard, but he was 
a clever amateur gardener, and attended to his 
Vines thoroughly well. He used to place his 
bunches of Grapes when they were first formed 
in white glass, bottles specially made for the 
purpose. In these bottles the bunches were 
allowed to develop. and ripen, and I have seen 
bunches produced in them weighing nearly a 
pound in weight, with well-ripened and well- 
flavoured berries. The glass bottles bad an 
ordinary wide mouth but no bottom, so that 
when the bunch was cut from the Vine the 
bunch was easily drawn out. I have been told 
that the famous Sydney Smith first designed 
these bottles when he resided at Coombe, Florey 
House, near Taunton; but I cannot say if that 
is correct. Anyway, I have many times ex- 
pressed my surprise that they were not more 
generally used, for that they do hasten the 
ripening of the Grapes I have no doubt what- 
ever. People generally blame the season when 
their Grapes do not ripen; but more often than 
not, except in summers like that of last year, it 
is more a question of management than other- 


wise. Ja G.G. 


Destruction of Gooseberry-caterpillars.— 
I see people constantly asking about Gooseberry-cater- 
pillars. When I came here three years ago my trees were 
completely spoiled with them. I got newspapers and 
spread under each trea, shook it well, then destroyed all 
that came off. I have not been troubled with the pests 
since.—OLD Court. 


Seedling Carnation blooms. — Please find 
enclosed a few seedling Carnation blooms, which I enclose 
for your inspection. Please say in next week’s GARDENING 
if any of them are of any merit ?—W. PowELL. 


*.* A very good collection indeed. We think that the 
best of all is the pure-white flower, but there are several 
good colours amongst them, 


Greenhouse hard-wooded plants.— 
These, where grown as small decorative mate- 
rial for flowering during the late autumn, the 
winter, and early spring, should now be well 
exposed to the light and sunshine. On no 
account should they be overcrowded so as to 
weaken and probably kill the lower shoots, but 
sufficient light should be aliowed to play on 
each plant. The watering must be done care- 
fully. With the increased cultivation of tender 
or soft-wooded plants that require a deal more 
water, these hard-wooded ones are more likely 
to be overdone. Mildew should be watched for 
in the case of Ericas, whilst in some other in- 
stances the red-spider will cause trouble, notably 
so on Pimeleas. 


BOOKS. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN.* 


Canon ELLACOMBE has written a charming and 
instructive book. He has told us about his 
garden at Bitton, and of the hardy flowers that 
bloom in each season of the year. In the intro- 
duction the writer makes a few general observa- 
tions that the makers of gardens should not 
overlook—that is, the evil of merely copying 
other places. ‘‘ Every garden,” he says, ‘* has 
its own special and separate character, which 
arises partly from the tastes of the owner or his 
gardener, but still more from the situation, 
aspect, and soil of the garden. It is this that 
saves our gardens from monotony. If the con- 
ditions of every garden were the same it is to be 
feared that the love of following the fashion of 
the day would make our gardens painfully 
alike.” 

Canon Eilacombe’s garden is not two acres in 
extent, but filled with the most beautiful hardy 
plants, arranged in a simple way. The owner 
tells us :— 


‘Tt lies on the west side of the Cotswolds, 
which rise, about half-a-mile away, to the height 
of 750 feet, and about 15 miles to the south are 
the Mendips. These two ranges of hills do 
much to shelter us from the winds, both from 
the cold north and easterly winds, and from the 
south-west winds, which in this part of England 
are sometimes very violent. I attach great 
importance to this kindly shelter from the great 
strength of the winds, for plants are like our- 
selves in many respects, and certainly in this, 
that they can bear a very great amount of frost 
ifonly the air is still, far better than they can 
bear a less cold if accompanied by a high wind. 
The garden then has the advantage of shelter ; 
it has also the advantage of a good aspect, for 
though the undulations are very slight the 
general slope faces south ; and it has the further 
advantage of a richand deep alluvial soil, which, 
however, is so impregnated -with lime ana mag- 
nesia that it is hopeless to attempt Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, Kalmias, and a host of other 
things.” 

The book, which is reprinted from contribu- 
tions to the Guardian, will afford pleasant 
reading to all who love their garden. It is a 
well-printed volume of 302 pages, and supplied 
with a useful index. In the first portion the 
book is devoted to chapters on the months of 
the year, and the chief flowers described, the 
birds, and allied things that the keen observer 
fiads in his garden, Then follows a series of 
delightfully written essays upon leading 
subjects—Roses, Lilies, and Roses as example. 
Here is a little extract from the author’s talk 
about August, which will show readers how 
much valuable information is given ina pleasant 
way :— 

‘*¢ In a good season the garden is full of flowers 
in August, many of which may have appeared 
before, but that does not make them less 
welcome now. Roses, for instance, seem not to 
tire in their production of flowers ; and among 
the shrubs there are many that in this month 
are showing a wonderful wealth of bloom, such 
as the Japanese Privets, the Hibiscus, and the 
hardy Fuchsias. A few years ago it was con- 
sidered bad taste to admire a Fuchsia, but I 
always valued them as very bright objects in the 
autumn garden, and I am told that they are 
again becoming fashionable. They are ali 
American plants except three, which are found 
in New Zealand ; they belong botanically to the 
same family as the Evening Primroses, and in 
the south of England, I believe, they all may be 
grown as hardy herbaceous plants, except, per- 
haps, the beautiful F. triphylla, which is a 
tropical species, They are evidently very fond 
of the neighbourhood of the sea, On the coasts 
of Devon and Cornwall they grow luxuriantly, 
and do not require cutting down in winter ; and 
at Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, I have seen houses 
covered with them from the ground to the roof, 
with spaces cut out for the windows. © The 
hardiest I find to be F. discolor, F. macro- 
stemma, F. Riccartoni, and F, globosa...... 
The Hibiscus, or Althwa, is such an old favourite 
in English gardens that it deserves a little 
more notice. The Hibiscus syriacus, or Althea 


* “Tn a Gloucestershire Garden.” By the Rev. Henry N. 
Ellacombe, M.A., Vicar of Bitton and Hon. Canon of 
Bristol, Ulustrated. London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bed- 
ford-street, Strand. Price 63. 1895, 


frutex, was brought to England at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and it was not 
considered hardy. 

‘©*TIn the winter it must be kept in a large 
pott or tubbe in the house or in a warme cellar 
if you would have them to thrive’ (Parkinson), 
It is, however, perfectly hardy, and forms a 
handsome bush, and where the soil suits it there 
are few handsomer flowering shrubs. It seems 
to like my soil, for my plants are covered with 
handsome flowers, which remain on the bush a 
long time. The prevailing colour is purple of 
different shades ; but the one I admire most is a 
single flower of the purest white, called by the 
gardeners Totus albus. The finest of the family 
is the North American Hibiscus grandiflorus ; it 
is herbaceous, or rather must be treated as an 
herbaceous plant, and generally flowers too late 
in the autumn, and gets injured by the frost, 
but will flower in hot years. In its native 
country it is a marsh plant, but here it seems to 
prefer a sunny place and ordinary garden soil.” 

How true are Canon Ellacombe’s remarks 
about shrubs. He says: ‘‘ Since the middle of 
the last century, many hundreds of hardy 
shrubs have been introduced from North and 
South America, Australia, and New Zealand, 
China, and Japan, and the Himalayas, yet it is 
still a most unusual thing to see a good 
collection of shrubs..... In the hundreds 
and thousands of new gardens that are made 
the shrubs are left to the nurseryman, whose 
collection is limited to a few species which he 
supplies by the hundred to all alike, Yet it 
need not be so, and nothing gives so much 
character and charm to a garden, and so much 
breaks the monotony that makes so many 
modern gardens alike, as a variety of shrubs 
well chosen and looked after.” 

We need say no more in praise of this 
volume. It is worth a place in the library of 
everyone who cares for the flowers of our 
gardens. 





MANURES.* 


Tus small brochure is well worth perusal by 
all interested in the land, and specially those 
with small gardens, as it treats on the very sub- 
ject amateur gardeners require much informa- 
tion about—viz , the value of manures and their 
application, People have long been accus- 
tomed to use only animal manures, when by 
using other means, as noticed in Mr. Dyke's 
small work, we return to the soil what it is 
deficient in, and thus provide a new store of 
nitrates, sulphates, and other compounds not ob- 
tained by always giving the same treatment 
year after year. In the closing chapter on 
farmyard-manure valuable information is given 
as to its application in the proper seasons, _We 
have always advised more attention being given 
to growing crops, as no matter what kind of 
soil, the quicker the growth is, so much better 
the produce. 

The writer also treats on the season for man- 
uring and the method employed, and though we 
may have our doubts as to the season advised 
for manuring heavy clay land, much depends 
upon whether the winter is wet or not, the 
work being more difficult with a tenacious blue 
clay when it is much soddened. The advice 
given as to the qualities of guano and its value 
is excellent. 

Such manures as that of fowls in liquid form 
are’ often overlooked; but Mr, Dyke gives 
quantities, and thus gives those without any 
knowledge practical information. Green crop 
manuring is not nearly practised enough, but 
is here thoroughly explained, also the value of 
potash when applied in the way of burnt garden 
refuse. Special manures, such as nitrates, their 
value for top-dressings or in the way of a ferti- 
liser. or stimulants to growing crops, are well 
treated upon, and this is a portion of the little 
work most valuable to the amateur. 





Asparagus sarmentosus.—This is the 
most distinct of the family, and one that should 


become popular in gardens. A plant in full 
bloom is delightful, the flowers white, produced 
in profusion and very fragrant, whilst the 
growth is bushy, dense green, and compact. 
This isan Asparagus of which little is known 
at present, but it is a thoroughly useful plant, 
free, fragrant, and apparently not difficult to 
manage. 


* *‘Manures and Their Application.” By W. Dyke, 
Turnford, Herts. Price 6d. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ot 


Clipping Fir-trees.—I shall be glad to 
have any information at your disposal as to the 
clipping of Fir-trees?_ I was much struck a few 
weeks ago in travelling through a district in 
Germany known as the Fichtelgebirge, with the 
beauty of the hedges along the railway embank- 
ments, which I found consisted entirely of small 
Fir-trees, trimmed as neatly as our Beech-hedges 
in England, and even more beautiful, from the 
softness and feathery character of the young 
green shoots, and it may perhaps be interesting 
to some of your readers to try experiments of 
this kind ; but Iam not clear as to the time of 
year at which the pruning is best done, and 
should be glad if you could inform me how to 
produce this effect ?—C. H. Corr. 


*,* The Spruce Fir has often been used to 
form ornamental hedyes in England. We have 
seen it used with some success in the South of 
England, and where the soil is suitable it makes 
an interesting hedge, though not adapted as a 
fenceagainst cattle. But it is not so beautiful as 
our own hedge plants, and is apt to get much 
injured in winter. Whatever cutting is required 
should be done about May to allow damages to 
be repaired at once. We have seen the Spruce 
Vir planted for shelter in game coverts in 
Norfolk, the top frequently headed back so as 
to encourage a dense bottom growth. The 
Spruce is the only Fir-tree we have seen trimmed 
in this way, though probably others will bear 
cutting as well. Of course, everybody knows 
that the smaller Conifers make good hedges, 


Cratzegus cordata (the Washington 
Thorn).—Not only is this a very distinct Thorn 
and one of great’ beauty when in flower, but it 
stands out from all others in cultivation in 
this country in flowering the latest of any. 
It is a North American species, and in tha 
South-eastern United States grows to be a tree 
20 feet to 30 feet high, with a trunk 1 foot 
through. Although none of them have attained 
this size, there are several fine old specimens 
dotted about the grounds at Kew which still 
remain in bloom. Professor C, S. Sargent in 
his magnificent ‘‘ Silva of North America” says 
of this species that it is one of the most valuable 
and ornamental of small trees, and that few 
exceed it in beauty in the North American 
forests. The leaves are of somewhat triangular 
shape, but are cut into three, five, or seven 
lobes, these lobes again coarsely toothed ; they 
are of a dark glossy green, but change in autumn 
to various shades of red. The flowers, borne in 
rather loose corymbs, are white. The branches 
are armed with slender sharply-pointed spines, 
each 2 inches long. Inthe “Silva” it is said 
to grow near the banks of streams, but is 
nowhere very common ina wild state. It has 
been known in Europe for over two centuries. 


The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). 
—This, from the dense, wig-like character of its 
inflorescence, is unlike any other shrub, besides 
which it is at its best during the month of July, 
at which time many of our hardy shrubs are out 
of bloom, so that it is a subject which might 
with advantage be more often planted than it 
is, for, in addition to its other desirable features 
above enumerated, the leaves die off in the 
autumn very richly tinted, here is a variety 
of this Sumach known as purpurea, in which 
the inflorescence is of a purplish hue, and the 
leaves are also more or less tinged. Itis a very 
desirable form, and cne that in time will doubt- 
less become better known. The Venetian 
Sumach will hold its own in dry, sandy, and 
stony soils better than many other shrubs, and 
under such conditions and fully exposed to the 
sun, the foliage in autumn is much more richly 
coloured than in deeper and moister soil. In 
the south-eastern corner of Hurope, that is to 
say, in the Black Sea and Balkan regions, this 
Rhus in some places forms quite a feature of the 
country during the autumn. In nearly all the 
different species of Rhus the leaves in the 
autumn before they drop become very brightly 
coloured. The stately growing Rhus glabra and 
R. typhina are both noticeable in this respect, 
while the Japanese R. succedanea changes to a 
uniform brilliant crimson-scarlet, and where 
just protected from the weather it remains in 
this stage a considerable time. The climbing 
Poison Oak or Poison Ivy of North America 
(Rhus Toxicodendron) would doubtless be more 
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often grown if it were not for its poisonous 
character, as in the autumn the leaves are very 
brilliant. The plant known in gardens as 
Ampelopsis Hoggi is nothing more than a form 
of this, probably the Japanese variety. Rhus 
venenata is also a very pretty shrub, but it is 
extremely poisonous. The cut-leaved form of 
Rhus glabra, known as laciniata, is very distinct 
and pretty.—T. 





ORCHIDS. 


A CURIOUS ORCHID (THE LONG-TAILED 
CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM). 
THis curious and interesting Orchid is the 


longest petalled kind of Lady’s Slipper Orchid 
yet known, and from this, together with its re- 






The Long-tailed Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium caudatum), 


markable beauty, it has created a far greater 
amount of attraction than any other in this 
genus. Cypripedium caudatum has been known 
far more than a century, having been discovered 
by the botanists Ruiz and Pavon in Peru. They 
only succeeded in preserving an imperfect 
specimen in their herbarium, Until the year 
1847 it had never been received in this country, 
when William Lobb, who was collecting plants 
for the Messrs. Veitch, brought it home alive 
from the. Huanuco district in Peru. Three or 
four years earlier this celebrated collector dis- 
covered the plant in the Andes, east of Lima, 
and succeeded in bringing some plants as far 
as Jamaica, but whilst he was confined there 
with the fever these perished. The first plant 
that flowered in this country was in the collec- 
tion of Mrs, Lawrence at Haling Park during 


the spring of 1849, when, as might be naturally 
expected, it created quite a sensation. In its 
native country Cypripedium caudatum is found 
usually growing under brushwood upon rocks 
where vegetable matter is well decayed, although 
in some instances it has been found in quite 
open and exposed positions. This plant 


THRIVES BEST when grown in pots, which 
must be welldrained. The compost used should 
consist of about three parts fibrous peat and one 
part good turfy loam, with the addition of a 
little silver sand. The best season for potting 
this Cypripedium is when the plant commences 
to make its new growth, which will be shortly 
after it has done flowering. Only a small-sized 
pot will be required, as this species makes roots 








sparingly. The plant must receive a moderate 
supply of water the whole year through and 
plenty whilst in active growth, and 
care must be also taken to keep the 
atmosphere in a nice humid condition. 
A temperature similar to that main- 
tained in the East India house will be 
found to suit it to perfection. 

CyPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM is an ever- 
green species, producing smooth 
leathery leaves, each from 1 foot to 
15 inches in length and of alight green 
colour. When the plant has com- 
pleted its growth, the scape, rising 
erect from the centre of the leaves, 
attains a height of from 1 foot to 18 
inches, and is usually three-flowered ; 
the pedicels are about 6 inches in length, with 
a sheathing pale green bract at the base. The 
dorsal sepal is large, undulated at the margin, 
of a pale yellowish colour, striped and barred 
with reddish brown. The petals, which are the 
most peculiar parts of the flower, are extended 
into long, pendent wavy tails, the basal portion 
yellow, beautifully shaded with reddish-brown 
and becoming much deeper towards the ends, 
where they are brownish-crimson; these are 
usually 18 inches to 2 feet in length. The lip 
is prominent and about 24 inches long, pale 
yellow beneath and reddish-brown in front, the 
enfolded lobes ivory white and _ beautifully 
spotted with purple and yellow ; the combined 
lateral sepals are long and far less brightly 
coloured than the upper ones ; the staminode is 
yellowish and fringed with brownish hairs. 
When the flower first opens the petals are not 
more than about 3 inches or 4 inches long, but 
they continue to grow for about a week or ten 
days, when they will have attained their full 
length. 


C. CAUDATUM ROSEUM is found growing in the 
mountains of Chirique, where it is recorded that 
it grows upon the highest branches of trees. 
This plant resembles the type in manner of 
growth, the leaves being slightly shorter and 
somewhat darker in colour. The flowers have 
all the beauty of those of the preceding, and in 
addition are of a much brighter colour, being of 
a more decided shade of yellow, with orange 
veins, the petals heavily flushed with rosy 
purple, the lip also shaded in front with a 
deeper tint of the same colour. This beautiful 
variety flowers at the same time as the typical 
plant. 

C. c. Watuist.—This is commonly known as 
the white caudatum. It was first discovered in 
Ecuador about twenty years ago by the collec- 
tor whose name it bears. It has since been 
found by various other collectors in the same 
locality as the type, and where it grows upon 
imestone and other similar rocks fully exposed 
to the sun. This beautiful kind is very 
distinct, the flowers slightly smaller,ivory-white, 
with greenish-yellow veins; the lip is large, 
handsome, and slightly spotted with eek sr 


Orchids for a greenhouge.—Will you 
kindly supply me with a list of—say, half-a-dozen 
Orchid plants suitable for a small greenhouse 
without heat, and which would stand the winter 
well? Should like plants that look fairly well, 
and are not too cumbersome or heavy, and that 
bear a nice variation of bloom. Could you give 
the shades of colour of those recommended ?— 
An Orncuip Lover. 

* * We do not think you will be very success- 
ful with exotic Orchids in a house without any 
means of heating, unless it is exceptionally 
sheltered. The majority of cool house kinds 
grow naturally at great elevations, where there 
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is not much difference in the temperature, sum- 
mer and winter, and seem to require for the 
most part an almost constant state of growth. 
Still, instances of successful culture in similar 
houses are on record, but close attention to 
covering the glass at night, and making the 
most of sun-heat by day. during winter are 
needed. The following are among the easiest 
Batnt and hardiest kinds, and are all first-rate 

rchids when well done: Odontoglossum 
crispum and Pescatorei, usually white in ground 
colour, more or less spotted with brown or red ; 
O. triumphans, golden-yellow, with transverse 
bars of chestnut-brown; Lycaste Skinneri, 
white, suffused with rose and crimson spots 
about the lip ; Epidendrum vitellinum majus, a 
distinctly coloured and beautiful Orchid, sepals 
and petals orange-scarlet, lip bright yellow ; 
and Bletia hyacinthina, an easily grown and 
almost hardy species, producing elegant spikes 
of rosy-purple and white flowers. 


OARYSANTHEMUMS, 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


PLANTS grown on the orthodox system—viz., 
single stems from the base increased to three 
branches at the first natural break, or by 
topping the plants at a certain stage in their 
growth, are now making rapid progress, the 
recent fine weather having accelerated growth 
very considerably. I note, however, there is a 
decided tendency to a loss of chlorophyll in the 
leaves of many varieties, notably Boule d’Or, 
Edwin Molyneux, and Primrose League, caused, 
no doubt, by excess of moisture at the roots. 
In this district a quantity of rain has fallen 
during the last three weeks, which may account 
for the paleness in the colour of the foliage. 
Plants so affected should be carefully watered 
in the future, keeping the soil on the dry side 
when possible fora time, even if some way of 


protecting: the roots from heavy rains has-to be 


adspted by covering the tops of the pots with 
large crocks or pieces of slate sufficient to ward 
off heavy rains. Attention must be strictly paid 


to the removal of superfluous growth from the 
main branches, so as to concentrate the whole 
energy of the plants into the stems which are 
eventually to produce blooms, one upon each 
stem. Some varieties are prone to pushing 
growths continuously from the nodes; these 
should be pinched off directly they are large 
enough to handle, so as to relieve the plants of 
any unnecessary strain. It is hardly possible 
at this stage of their growth to induce Chrys- 
anthemums to make too strong a stem growth, 
provided, of course, the plants receive a suffi- 
cient amount of space, so that the growth is 
solidified as it is made by a free exposure to sun 
and air. 

The three selected shoots or branches should 
be tied separately and securely to upright 
stakes made fast to the horizontal wires that 
are usually stretched behind the plants when in 
their summer quarters. Neglect of this often 
results in the loss of shoots. ‘The points when 
gross, as they should be at this stage, are very 
brittle and easily snap off by heavy rains. Some 
persons say that fewer points sre -broken 
when they are allowed,to grow loosely for 
at least a foob long, but I have ‘known 
these same persons lose fully fifty points in 
one day by heavy rains and strong winds. 
The advantage of securing cach of the three 
shoots to separate stakes is that more space is 
given them for maturation as growth proceeds 
by fully exposing the leaves to all available 
sunshine. This can easily be tested by those 
sufficiently interested in the matter ; by looping 
up, as it were, the three shoots to one central 
stake, it will be found that the inside leaves of 
all the stems are neither nearly so large nor so 
firm in their texture as those fully exposed. 

MiLpEw is likely to be troublesome if 
prompt measures are not taken to stop its 
progress. I notice the leaves exhibit signs 
of the presence of this parasite, especially 
upon the underneath surface, occasioned, no 
doubt, by the cold sunaless weather experienced 
some time since. Where the attack is a light 
one and the affected parts easily reached, dry 
sulphur sprinkled over the parts. will check 
its progreas. .Where the underneath side of 
_the leaves is: much affected, vigorous measures 
must be adopted. Ihave found nothing better 
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than sulphur and quicklime, prepared in 
the following manner: Place 2 lb. of each 
in ten quarts of water and boil for twenty 
minutes, For syringing on the plants, use two 
wineglassfuls of the mixture to 4 gallons of 
clean cold water. <A syringe with a sprayer 
affixed is the best means of applying the mix- 
ture, thoroughly wetting every part of the 
plant. A slight discoloration of the leaves 
will be visible afterwards from the effects of 
the sediment, but this quickly passes away and 
ig quite harmless. There are many complaints 
this season of the points of the shoots of the 
members of the Queen family being affected 
with yellow thrips. 

ToBACCO-POWDER will check the ravages of 
this insect where it can be properly applied ; 
but the best remedy is that of thoroughly 
soaking the leaves in a strong solution of 
Tobacco-water. Release the point of the shoot 
for about 1 foot from the support, and care- 
fully bend it over the edge of an ordinary pail 
filled with the Tobacco-water, and held in the 
left hand. If not carefully handled, too sudden 
a bend of the gross shoot might result in its 
being snapped off. If the liquid is used in the 
evening and the plants vigorously washed with 
clean water applied with the garden-engine 
the next morning, they will be freed from 
this pest. In some collections of plants the 
various members of the Queen family without 
exception have exhibited a tendency of late to 
premature bud-formation, caused no doubt by 
a check early in the season, Nothing but a 
persistent removal of the flower-buds and an 
incitement to growth by the aid of a powerful 
stimulant will remedy this evil in time for the 
plants to make satisfactory progress and form 
the requisite flower-bud at the right moment. 
Nitrate of soda is the most powerful and the 
quickest acting stimulant we have. Half an 
ounce to a gallon ef tepid water will induce the 
plants to make rapid growth, using the stimu- 
lant but once, at least, for a time, until the 
result is thoroughly tested. 

The bulk of the plants will shortly require 
food of some kind, so that their progress may 
not be checked in any way after the manurial 
properties of the soil have been, as it were, ex- 
hausted by absorption by the roots. It is a 
mistake to commence the use of stimulants too 
soon, The pots should be well filled with roots 
before feeding commences. K. 


PECULIARITIES OF BUD-TAKING. 

To the large and increasing number of those 
who cultivate the Chrysanthemum for large 
specimen blooms the importance of selecting 
the bloom-buds at a proper time cannot be 
overestimated. The character of some varieties 
is entirely altered by the time, whether early or 
late, at which this operation is performed. It 
is tolerably well known that early selected buds 
produce blooms in many cases of gigantic size, 
but as the taste for these huge specimens is, 
happily, changing, and judges as well as the 
public are setting more value on clear and well- 
defined colour, form, and general refinement, it 
will be well if cultivators themselves are set 
against coarse, dull flowers like Etoile de Lyon 
and Mrs. KE. W. Clarke grown from early 
buds, which then have only the virtue of 
filling a large space to recommend them. 
The former, for instance, is decidedly pretty 
in form and colour if selected from late 
buds, and is such a good grower that it seems a, 
pity its. dimensions should bring it into disre- 
pute. The other variety named, again, is an 
excellent kind for having in full bloom at quite 
the end of the year if late flower-buds be se- 
lected. In this case the blooms are of a distinct 
rose-purple colour, and give a pleasant scent, 
almost unknown in any other Chrysanthemum, 
The 

Act OF TAKING the bud is pretty well under- 
stood by all who have anything to do with 
Chrysanthemums, and it has often been stated 
that in a single season these plants generally 
show flower-buds three times, at periods of a 
month or more intervening. The bud recom- 
mended for present selecting will be the middle 
one called the crown, because it comes the first 
after the plant has produced a break naturally. 
Persons on the look-out for these buds may 
easily distinguish them in the centre of a cluster 
of little shoots at the points of the main-stems. 
If allowed to go untouched, the new growths will 


eventually swell and make the bud smaller by 
degrees until it gets entirely lost. By taking it 
then it is meant that the little shoots must be 
snapped off, so that the strength of the plant 
may go to the buds instead of new leaves, and 
thereby gain time for bloom development. 

Having said this much against early bud- 
taking, we must not forget that there are 
several very beautiful Japanese kinds which 
cannot be obtained in perfection as regards size 
and form unless selected early, A capital rule 
is, never set a flower-bud before August, but 
if the kinds I shall name show a flower-bud 
at the tips of the shoots, even now it would be 
unwise not to select it. Golden Dragon, an 
old, but very fine sort when well grown, is one, 
and: from early buds flowers are obtained 
full to the centre, composed of very long 
curling florets, which are exceedingly rich on 
the plant or on an exhibition stand. Boule 
@Or belongs to the same class. This from 
late buds either comes with flowers having a 
hollow centre or the florets short, but grown 
from early buds on a strong plant it is one of 
the handsomest of Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
J. 8. Dibbens does not produce flowers of large 
size from late selected buds; this, therefore, 
may be taken early with advantage. Mrs. 
Falconer Jameson is another sort which must be 
selected early. In this case the bud takes a 
long time to develop, and whether selected early 
or late the beautiful distinct amber colour is 
always there, but from late buds its blossoms 
are thin and small. In our collection we have 
Middleton Clark, Dr. Masters, and Vere Flood, 
all three of which seem so like the above-named 
in habit that I shall treat them similarly in re- 
gard to the time of selecting buds. M. Bernard 
will produce the better bloom if the bud be set 
quite early in August, so that here cultivators 
must not let the crown-bud slip by. Charles 
Blick, a very fine yellow, must be selected 
early, and so must Mrs. ©. W. Wheeler. 
The. last is difficult to grow, and has only 
gigantic size to keep it in the lists. Puritan, 
described as white, shaded rose, is in all forms 
elegant, but I much prefer it as a pure white. 
In this colour it may be had from early buds, 
when it assumes a long, flowing, and pretty 
type. W.G. Newitt, is naturally late, and here, 
as with the last named, its graceful form is 
enhanced in beauty by early bud-formation. 
Robert Owen must be given ample time for 
development, and it is safe to select flower-buds 
now. Lord Brooke is yet another, and Col. 
W. B. Smith, for obtaining large, handsome 
blossoms, should be allowed to grow away from 
the buds which appear at this time. Princess 
Victoria struck me when first seen as a very fine 
bold flower ; but, curiously, blooms of it have 
not been obtained in good form since. _ This, no 
doubt, is through its flowers taking such a long 
time to develop, and its buds being naturally so 
late-to appear. Toalter this I topped the plants 
this year early in May, and in a couple of weeks 
the desired flower-bud will be seen. Stanstead 
White comes of a handsome drooping form 
from early buds; this, then, may be selected 
now. Eda Prass, one of the most admired of 
all, takes a long time to build up its flowers, 
and the buds must not for that reason be left te 
a late period. I have named a goodly list, 
which, I think, includes all types that require 
early bud selection. 

The next list I shall give is of sorts which 
produce first-rate blooms from buds selected 
early or late, differing a little, certainly, but not 
so noticeable as in the cases ‘already cited. 
Kentish Yellow is comparatively larger from 
early buds, but always clear in colour,” Mile. 
Thérése Rey is rich in texture in any form, 
but early blooms are more drooping in’ form. 
Sunflower, admired because of its curly drooping 
character, is much less beautiful if buds are 
selected after the middle of August. G. C. 
Schwabe may be had fine from early as well as 
late buds. Miss Anna Hartshorn is a triflemore 
taking in build if the buds be selected early in 
August. President Borel is good in every case, 
but its colour is far more brilliant than buds 
taken comparatively late. It is safe, then, to 
let another growth of thisrun on. Rose Wynne 
is good early and late, but of extra dimensions 
from buds of the former period. Many kinds 
not only exhibit a sad want: of colour if: the 
bloom-buds be taken at an early: period, but 
they ‘absolutelyi refuse to* opens” *Like*all the 
above-named, Miss Dorothea Shea is not one of 
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these, only the blossoms from early buds are a 
bit straggling if selected now. EK. Molyneux 
comes dull in colour from early buds, but if left 
till after the middle of August the blooms come 
with a yellow eye ordisc. G. W. Childs, again, 
is of good size from early buds, and from 
late ones is too small from an exhibitor’s point 
of view, yet such blooms are rich in colour. 

I now come to sorts that should not in any 
case be selected from early buds. . Viviand 
Morel when well cultivated is as much admired 
as any Chrysanthemum grown. ‘The clear 
mauve-pink, its fine size, and the peculiar arch- 
like form of its drooping florets combine to 
make this variety unequalled. To have V. 
Morel so handsome the buds must not be 
taken till near the end of August. The sport 
Charles Davis may be similarly treated. It is 
a peculiarity of these sorts that they do not 
take so long a time as most varieties do between 
the bud-showing period. W. Tricker may be 
added to the above, and so may Mme. Baco, 
Wm. Seward, and John Shrimpton. Mrs. C. 
Harman-Payne is too coarse if the buds be 
taken before late in August, and in this 
category Duke of York may also be named. So, 
too, can Primrose League and ]’Isére, both pretty 
blooms from late selected buds. One more which 
should be taken late is Mme. H. Rey. 

The incurved varieties are all alike in this ; it 
is most unwise to select any flower-buds before 
August. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain {that we do not not obtain deep, well- 
built flowers of any of the Princess group of 
sorts from other than the crown bud, and if 
these appear even now I would select them. 
The varieties of the Queen family give the best 
results from buds selected about September, so 
that if these crown buds come now, let the 
growth run-on to another, and so on right 
through the list. An exception is perhaps best 
made in the case of the variety Eve, which 
would bring the buds too late if not retained 
from this time. All the varieties I know among 
Anemone Chrysanthemums exhibit a_ truer 
character when the bloom buds are selected 
about the beginning of September. Irom early 
ones the guard petals are confused, and the best 
part of the blossoms, namely, the centre or 
cushion becomes badly defined. In taking 
flower-buds it is well to remember the best 
times for the operation are morning and even- 
ing, when the little side growths are brittle and 
snap off without damage to that we wish to 
remain on the plant. H. 


Blending colours of flowers.—Many 
light and artistic arrangements of cut flowers in 
vases, baskets, and epergnes are frequently 
spoilt by the injudicious selection of colours for 
the purpose. Not only in the home, but also in 
the displays of floral arrangements at exhibitions 
throughout the country is this failure often 
apparent, Ata recent exhibition a well-arranged 
bouquet was marred by mixing Mrs. Reynolds 
Hole Carnation (dull terra-cotta or buff) and 
dark blue Cornflowers. The flowers were 
arranged lightly, but the colours thus mixed 
produced quite a dull effect. With a little fore- 
thought many pretty and pleasing results 
might be obtained. What richer effect could be 
obtained than that of an arrangement of Iceland 
Poppies? In these graceful flowers we have 
white, yellow, and orange, in themselves a 
charming arrangement of colouring blending so 
admirably together. The beauty of an epergne 
of these flowers is further enriched by the 
judicious arrangement of long sprays of the 
yellow-veined foliage of the Japanese Honey- 
suckle, Golden Privet, and a few light-coloured 
pieces of Asparagus plumosus, Croton-leaves, 
splashed with yellow, also add considerably 
to the richness of this blend of colours, Another 
equally rich display may be produced by using 
the lovely yet simple flower of the Sweet Sultan, 
Coreopsis tinctoria, anda few blossoms of bright 
orange or red Poppies, using the same foliage as 
before advised. For table decorations, especially 
for the evening, there are few subjects to equal 
these for a bright and rich effect. Another 
beautiful stand or basket may be composed of 
white and pink Sweet Peas with Gypsophila 
paniculata used asa groundwork. ‘The colours 
in this case blend charmingly together, the last- 
named subject giving all the necessary grace and 
lightness to such an arrangement. With flowers 
of this colour foliage with plenty of white or silver 





colour’ running through is essential. The long 
fronds of Eulalia japonica, Panicum variegatum, 
and Asparagus plumosus, with one or two leaves 
of a white-veined Caladium, will help to produce 
quite a pretty picture. A few pieces of Grass 
on long stems will always be found useful. — 
D. B. CRANE. 


THE EDELWEISS. 


THe Edelweiss (Leontopodium “alpinum) is 
more easily grown than many of the so-called 
rare alpines we cultivate on our rockeries. It 
is very much rarer in'gardens than it need 
be, and this is in'a measure due to the summer 
tourist, who picks up and sends home the merest 
scrap, ofttimes with only traces of a root, fully 
expecting on his return to see it flourishing. 
To any but those well up in the peculiarities of 
alpines it is a waste of time to collect and send 
home plants, which, after being some time in 
boxes, are often more dead than alive, and 
require care and experience in handling them, 
The tourist, however, may do good work in 
collecting ripe seeds of everything found at high 
elevations. These sent home and part sown 
at the time and part kept back until spring will 
generally give good results and save much 





Flower of the Edelweiss. 


unnecessary trouble and expense. 
cry about the extermination of the Edelweiss, in 
Switzerland at any rate, is premature, as I have 
seen localities where this plant was much more 
abundant than any of its neighbours. High up 
on the Swiss Alps, and within a few hours’ walix 
of perpetual snow, the Edelweiss was the pre- 
dominant feature; the turf was studded so 
thickly with tufts of this curious alpine that it 
was difficult to walk without treading on its 
flower heads. In Boner’s ‘‘ Chamois Hunting 
in Bavaria and the Tyrol” mention is made of 
the Edelweiss, which is said to be valued by the 
natives on account of the difficulty with which 
it can be procured, and that only a brave climber 
has the smallest chance of obtaining one of its 
blossoms. ‘This and many such stories, mostly 
inaccurate, give this plant a peculiar value in 
England, All the localities visited by me in 
Switzerland were of comparatively easy access, 
plants or flowers being collected with the 
greatest ease and comfort, I have often seen 
better specimens of Edelweiss in the garden than 
on the high Swiss mountains ; the flower-heads, 
however, are never so white, which is to be 
accounted for by our moist climate. If the 
Edelweiss can be established on an old crum- 
bling brick wall, either by setting young plants 
or sowing seeds, it will do much better, and 
more nearly resemble native specimens than if 
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grown in ordinary soil on the rockery. In such 
a position it is less liable to damp, and with an 
annual top-dressing of fine rich soil will soon 
make large tufts. Leontopodium himalaicum 
is merely a geographical form of the European 
plant. The same may be said of L. transylvan- 
icum, which I can in no way distinguish from 
L. alpinum. L. alpinum is very variable, and 
from the very dwarf tufted forms growing near 
by tall, weakly-stemmed ones, one could pick 
out many varieties that would doubtless be 
constant. Le 
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DISEASES OF THE TOMATO AND 
THEIR TREATMENT.* 


ALTHOUGH the Tomato is on the whole (and es- 
pecially under certain favourable conditions) an 
easily. cultivated, productive, and decidedly 
profitable subject, it is unfortunately subject to 
quite a variety of diseases, and unless these are 
either most carefully guarded against—and in 
this, as in other matters, the old adage about 
‘prevention being better than cure” applies 
most strongly—or else taken in good time and 
combatted in an energetic and experienced or 
skilful manner, they are only too apt to quickly 
ruin the crop and bring to the expectant grower 
disappointment and loss instead of a satisfactory 
or profitable result. These various affections 
and diseases appear to be on the increase both 
in severity and number, and having lately re- 
ceived numerous complaints of, and inquiries 
about, such failures, we trust that a review of 
the subject will prove of interest to many of our 
readers. 
MILDEW. 


Probably the most common and troublesome 
of all the diseases affecting this highly popular 
fruit—or, rather, the plants which produce 
the latter—is what is vulgarly known as 
the ‘‘ mildew,” or, in scientific parlance, 
Cladosporium —_fulyum. is a fungoid 
affection of a most virulent and destructive 
character, which, if allowed to pursue 
its course unchecked, quickly spreads (under 
favourable conditions) to all parts of the plants, 
eating up the tissues, and finally destroying 
them entirely. Its first appearance is in the 
form of a small floccose or woolly-lookiug 
patches of a light brown colour on the under 
sides of the leaves ; if unchecked these rapidiy 
spread and increase in size, the centres deepen- 
ing to a purplish-black, and the stems, blossoms, 
and fruit all becoming involved. 

This disease is usually the result of an over- 
moist and close atmosphere; it generally 
appears in July or the early part of August, 
when, especially if the weather is damp and 
dull, close or ‘‘ muggy,” it will often appear 
even in well-ventilated houses, particularly if 
the situation is at alllow, damp, or confined. In 
some seasons it is very persistent and destruc- 
tive, and withstands the most vigorous efforts to 
stamp it out ; but, as a rule, abundant ventila- 
tion, with the use of a gentle heat in the pipes, 
just to keep the air constantly in motion, and 
dusting the leaves with sulphur will keep this 
disease in check, if not banish it entirely, ‘The 
worst leaves ought to be cut off and burnt, the 
rest being well powdered with flowers of sulphur, 
or * Anti-Blight” powder, and the atmosphere 
should be kept as dry as possible, giving water 
at the root only when really necessary, and then 
in the forepart of the day only. It is also a good 
plan to give the plants a couple of rather strong 
doses of some powerful stimulant, such as a 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate of 
soda, and soot; both of the strength of one 
ounce to the gallon, but this must not touch the 
foliage. Towards the autumn this fungoid 
growth usually disappears more or less com- 
pletely, and indeed it seldom attacks the plants 
to any extent (except in very close, warm, and 
moist houses), during any but the summer 
months. Plants grown under the shade of Vines, 
and especially where these are forced to any 
extent, are sure to suffer from it more or less. 


A ToMATO MURRAIN, 
The next disease in order of importance is 








* We receive so many diseased Tomatos and letters 
asking fox advice, that we have dealt in this article ex- 
haystively with the subject as a guide to cur readera. 
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almost if not quite identical with the Potato 
murrain (Peronospora or Phytropthora infes- 
tans), which attacks the Tomato in precisely 
the same manner as it affects the Potato. Both, 
be it remembered, belong to the same natural 
order under similar conditions and with the 
same results. It is recognised by the appear- 
ance of dark-brown or blackish streaks in the 
stems and leaves of the plant, and if existing to 
any extent by the peculiarly unpleasant 
odour noticeable in a Potato field affected 
by the disease. It is, if anything, even more 
quickly fatal than the last-named disease, and 
the best thing to do on its first appearance is to 
pull out the affected plants at once, burn them, 
and, if possible, replace them by others. Or the 
plants may be syringed with a solution of 
sulphate of copper and lime, known as *‘ Bouillie 
Bordelaise,” which will usually check its pro- 
gress if applied in time, though this may, of 
course, be objected to on account of its effect 
upon the fruit, sulphate of copper being a rank 
poison. It is generally most troublesome in wet 
or dull and close weather, though a plant here 
and there will occasionally be attacked in a dry 
and warm season, and should be immediately 
removed, Drip from the roof is almost sure to 
cause it, more or less, and, in fact, both the 
cause and cure or remedies are very similar to 
those enumerated in the case of the Clados- 
porium, 
Tue ‘*Bruack Spor.” 


Another form of Cladosporium, known as C.. 
lycopersicum, or the ‘‘ Black Spot,” attacks the 
fruit only, commencing at the eye, or point from 
which the flower drops, this spreading to the in- 
terior of the fruit, and resulting in the formation 
of a black, hard mass of decay. It really arises 
from the style of the flower becoming decayed 
instead of withering away, and occasionally 
causes some amount of trouble and loss. Free 
ventilation, a dry, buoyant atmosphere, the use 
of fire heat in damp or cold weather, and perfect 
order and cleanliness throughout the house are 
the chief preventives. The settlement of a 
drop or two of moi*cure, condenseg or otherwise, 
on-ine fruit (especieliy while young and tender) 
during the night will often give rise to a similar 
appearance, but if it does nob commence at the 
eye it is not the ‘‘black spot.” Occasionally a 
bruise will also have a like effect. 


THE ‘* Droors,” oR FLAGGING DISEASE. 


We now come to a very obscure and trouble- 
some or destructive complaint known as the 
‘‘droops,” ‘‘falls,” or flagging disease. Very 
little of a definite character has so far been 
ascertained with regard to this puzzling affec- 
tion, which will often break out in a virulent 
form and carry off scores or hundreds of plants 
in one place, and scarcely appear at all only a 
short distance away. The plantsimply “flags ” 
or ** wilts” under the influence of hot sunshine, 
slightly at first, but increasing until growth or 
progressceases, Asarule, thereis no other disease 
or appearance of any kind to account for the 
failure, the roots being, as a rule, plentiful and 
healthy ; but there is generally atendency toemit 
air roots just above the surface of the soil, often 
some distance up the stem, and indeed, if these 
can be induced to push into some fresh, sweet, 
sandy soil placed for the purpose, the plant may 
sometimes be saved if the mischief has not gone 
too far. Allthat is really known is that from 
some cause the roots cease or fail to fulfil their 
proper functions. We have proved that the con- 
stant use of water containing an excess of iron and 
a deficiency of lime will give rise to an attack 
of this disease (?), or something very like it; and 
a friend finds that he can practically avoid it by 
growing the plants in pots only, as we imagine 
from the very large proportion of iron contained 
in the deep red loam he has to deal with, and 
which suits Vines to perfection. 

A disease resembling the red fungoid growth 
or “rust” that attacks Carnations, and of 
a pinkish colour, sometimes appears among 
Tomatos3, but seldom to any extent. 


THe WHITE-FLY. 

The White-fly (Aleyrodes) is often trouble- 
some, and when they bzcome numerous, is very 
destructive. These are, however, got rid of 
without much difficulty by about three successive 
funigations with Tobacco, or better still, by 
vaporising with the XL All liquid ; one applica 
tion of either is not sufficient, as the young flies 
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must be killed as they hatch out, and before 
they lay any eggs. 

The ‘*curl” in the leaves is an indication of 
excessive vigour in the plants only. 


Diseased Tomatos.—I herewith send 
some diseased Tomatos. The disease seems 
only to attack the fruit. Houses have been 
well ventilated, and plants fed with guano and 
another fertiliser. I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion as to cause or cure. May it have come 
fromover-feeding, and does itspread or is it in the 
individual fruit from bad setting? Eclipse 
seems to suffer most, and is more ready than 
some other smooth varieties to crack its fruit. 
It does not always appear on the eye of the fruit, 
though this seems the rule. It is the first year 
of planting. GARDENER, 


*,* It is difficult to say what is the exact 
cause of the fruits of your Tomatos being spoilt 
in this way. We think over-feeding and cutting 
away of foliage one cause, together with ex- 
tremes of temperature. It is not the disease 
you mention, as that attacks foliage also, causing 
the latter to droop, and the fruits do not swell. 
You say it only attacks the fruit, and as you 
have used both guano and another fertiliser, we 
should say that the manure was too strong for 
the plants, and the fruit, or skin, being the most 
tender portion, suffered firat. We do not think 
it will spread if you keep the house more airy, 
give less food for a time, and do not maintain a 
moist atmosphere. It would be well to remove 
all diseased fruits,no matter to what degree they 
are affected. Give the plants ample moisture at 
the roots ; they will then grow strong and free. 
It is also well not to save seed from such plants. 


Tomatos damping off.—I enclose a 
few heads of Tomato, and I would like if you 
would explain why some of them damp off when 
they come to that stage. I have them planted 
in the ground of the greenhouse in rows. I gave 
them no manure until the fruit was well formed. 
I then supplied bone-meal, and a weck latter 
gave a good top-dressing of cow-manure, and 
covered the manure with fresh soil. I give them 
liquid-manure twice or three times a week. The 
first and second set of fruit are doing well, but 
remainder drops off as enclosed. The plants 
seem healthy enough otherwise. An explanation 
will oblige.—-H. C. 


*," You keep the Tomatos too moist, the 


atmosphere too close, and you have given too 
much manure. How can plants absorb bone- 
meal, then a good dressing of cow-manuure, 
finally, liquid-manure, all in a short time? You 
have been far too good to them; either one or 
other of the manures would have been sufficient. 
You say they did well till the manure was 
applied. You should remember cow-manure is 
moisture-holding, and your plants cannot do 
with the surface roots completely smothered up 
and watered as yours have been. 


Diseased Carrots.—I enclose two or 
three Carrots which are in the firat stages of a 
disease which has for the last four years pre- 
vented me from growing any in my garden. 
They are most healthy until they arrive at this 
stage, when all at once the leaves begin to turn 
yellow, and in a few days the whole bed is 
dead. The bed in which they were planted 
(about 60 feet by 3 feet) was during the winter 
trenched up 3 feet deep, and 2 cwt. of salt and 
1} barrels of lime put into it, as I thought the 
failure of the Carrots was due to wireworm. 
Will you kindly tell me what has caused the 
disease, and how, if at all, it can be remedied ? 
—W. V. Denay. 


*,* Your Carrots were badly infested with 
the Carrot grub and wireworm. We fear 
those remaining will be worse, the grubs 
doing more injury later on. They were not 
much infested with the worm, the dressing 
of salt and lime doing much to get rid of this 
pest. The grub proceeds from the Carrot-fly, 
and when the larve is hatched it quits the 
Carrot, and burrows into the earth and becomes 
a pupa. The fly is shining black, and most 
destructive in the summer, specially in dry and 
hot weather. When hatched they bore into the 
roots and do much injury. We have found 
gas-lime, broken finely, applied in the early 
autumn, a good remedy, and you will find soot 
placed in the drills previous to sowing very 
beneficial. Lime and soot are the best preven- 
tives, and you would do well to use wood-ashes 
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freely or burnt garden refuse in preferencé to 
solid animal manure. Do not sow in the same 
place, and it is well to sow the short Horn 
varieSy ia sash soils. If you sow at once you 
may get sound small roots in dressed land, 


A good late Pea.—The exceedingly dry 
period through which we have recently passed 
has been a very trying time for the Pea. Most 
of the early varieties were soon over and only 
those midseason kinds which were well looked 
after in the way of a good watering and a 
mulching of manure produced satisfactory 
results, The late Peas are now looking better, 
through the much desired rain. An excellent 
addition to the late Peas is Sutton’s Late 
Queen. The height is about 24 feet and the 
pods are freely produced. As compared with 
the taller growing Ne Plus Ultra, the pods 
are much larger and longer than that variety, 
and contain fine large Peas of delicious flavour. 
There is every appearance of a supply for at 
least a week or two.—D. B. Cranu, 


A curious Mushroom.—tThe enclosed sketch of a 
curiously grown Mushroo. may be of interest, one grow- 
ing out of the top of the other.—F, A. Forsus, 

*,* The drawing shows a curious freak in the Mush- 
room. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpznine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evrror of 
GaRDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The nam2z and address of the sender are Ay bidet in 
addition toany designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 


Auswers (which, with the exception of such as cennat 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depat- 
ments) shouid almays bear th? number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the corresponiients who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appsared, 





946.—Propagating Amorphophallus Rivieri. 
—As Ihave got plants of Amorphophallus Rivieri, which I 
am desirous of propagating, will you tell me through the 
medium of your journal the best way to do this ?—Riviert. 


947.—Lilium auratum after fiowering.—Will 
you please inform me how to treat Lilium auratum after it 
has finished blooming? I have grown some splendid 
specimens this year for the first time.—Constanr READER. 

948,—Plants for window.-case.—Having just had 
a glass-cage fixed to one of my windows, I would esteem it 
a great favour if you will give me the nameg of a few 
plants suitable for it? I would like to havea few that 
would remain green, even if they did not flower, during 
the coming winter. We do not get any sunshine till 
afternoon, which is rather a disadvantage.—C. S. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answ2rs 
should they be able to offer additions! atvic2 on 
the various surjects. 


919 —-Supporting Asparagus stems (A ) —Ibtis 
most certainly a good pian to suppors the prinzipal 
Asparagus stems in a newly planted bed, especially in an 
exposed position. Stakes and matting ties will answer very 
well. 

950.—Globa Artichokes (4 ).—As fast as the 
heads are cut remove the stems. If the heads be thinned 
those that remain will be finer and better. A good soak 
ing of liquid-manure will greatly help to swell off the late 
ones. 

951.—Forcing Asparagus (/f. 4A. F.).—If you 
obtain good strong plants from a nurseryman early in 
December and plant them in light soil in a frame ona 
good hot-bed, you may easily get “Grass” fit to cut in 
January. 

952.—Soil for Pentstemons (P.).—Pentstemons 
will succeed in any good soil; but in a good loam, en- 
riched with manure and leaf soil, they are certain to do 
well. They can be planted out singly, or in groups in tho 
mixed border or in beds, in which the various colours blend 
charmingly. 

953.—Lllium auratum after flowering (Lily). 
—When the flower-stems have died down, repot the bulba 
in the same sized pots, removing most of the soil from their 
roots. Use turfy loam, plenty of silver-sand, and some 
rotten manure or leaf-mould. But little water will bs re- 
quired until growth commences. 


954.—Dividing Pansies (P.).—In order to avoid 
having long, straggling shoots when divided, the best way 
is to cut the plants down nearly to the ground and work 
in amongst them a little finely-sifted sandy soil. Taev 
will soon throw up young growths, when the plants may 
be divided. The shoots cut off may be put in as cuttings 
in a shady border, under 2 handlight, if required, 
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955.—Celery without trenches (C. W. 7.).— 
Celery will succeed well when planted on the level ground. 
When it requires earthing up, put a paper band round 
each head and put a drain-pipe over it, filling up with 
fine dry soil or sand. If one drain-pipe is not sufficiently 
long, another may be placed on the top of it, driving 
down a stout stake by the side to which to tie the pipes. 


956.—Apple-trees as a screen (F.).—Apple-trees 
trained as espaliers would form a good screen in summer ; 
In winter, of course, they would be bare of leaves. Cox’s 
Pomona is an excellent sort for espaliers. Plant the 
trees 4 feet apart and train the shoots upwards, and not 
horizontally. They will then soon cover the trellis. A 
strong wooden trellis, painted, would be better than a wire 
one, 


957.—Phloxes in pots (P.).—The stems of these 
plants should now be supported with stoutish sticks, and 
it may be necessary to plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, Or some similar material, to prevent their being 
overthrown by the wind. They must be carefully at- 
tended to for water, and they will be benefited by liberal 
supplies of manure-water up to the time when the flowers 
open. 


958.—Sweet Williams (S.).—Seed of these may 
be sown now in rather rich soil in a shady part of the 
garden. When large enough, put out the plants where 
they are to bloom. The wet weather would probably be 
the cause of the plants rotting off, and the soil may be 
badly drained. Tall growing kinds require some support 
bia flowering, or rough weather will soon break them 

own, 


959.—_Mildew on Roses (4,).—This is generally 
caused on Roses under glass by the presence of acold, damp, 
and stagnant atmosphere, or cold draughts of air. In 
airing the house use the top ventilators as much as pos- 
sible, and keep the door and side-lights closed. This 
will prevent the cutting draughts of air, which are so 
injurious to Roses. See also that the plants are not dry at 
the roots. 


960.—Cyclamen not fowering (C. Y. L ).—Take 
the bulbs out of the pots, remove most of the soil, and 
repot in the same sized pot, using turfy soil, leaf-mould, 
and some sharp silver sand. The compost should be well 
mixed together before using, and the pots should be well 
drained. Plunge the pots in a partially shaded situation 
in the open air ; take indoors in autumn, and place them 
in the greenhouse where they can get plenty of light and 
air. 

961..—Vegetables in shallow soil (V.).—The 
reason the vegetables run to seed is because the top soil 
is so shallow, and they will not root in the cold clay 
subsoil. Next winter trench the ground all over, bringing 
up a few inches of the subsoil, and incorporate it well 
with the top soil; also put in the bottom of each 
trench a good lot of rotten manure, and some coal- 
ashes, and well dig into theclay. This should be repeated 
oe year, and in time you will get a good depth of rich 
soil. 


962._Sowing Cyclamen seed (C.).—A sowing 
of this should be made without delay. There is nothing 
like shallow pans in which to sow the seed, and the soil 
should be a fine, free, sandy one. The pans after sowing 
require to be placed in a brisk, moist bottom-heat, with a 
piece of glass over them. The seed, if full and well- 
ripened, soon germinates, and when the plants are large 
enough to have put forth three leaves they should be 
pricked off, into 5-inch pots, in a®rich, light soil; the pots 
should be well-drained. 

963.—M aking skeleton-leaves (NV. J. E ).—This 
may be done as follows; Mix a tablespoonful of chloride 
of lime in a liquid state, with a quart of pure spring 
water; soik the leaves or seed vessels of plants in the 
mixture for about four hours; then take them out and 
well wash them in a large basin of clean water. After this 
they should be left to dry, with free exposure to light and 
air. Some of the larger species of forest leaves, or suchas 
have strong ribs, will require to be left for rather more 
than four hours in the liquid. 


964 —Winter temperature fora Hoya (S ).—If 
the Hoya is, as you imagine, H. carnosa, the ordinary 
winter temperature of a comfortably warm greenhouse, 
say about 50 degs., will be quite sutficient for its require- 
ments, and if in good health, and not overwatered 
during the winter, it should bloom freely next season. 
The mealy-bug can be got rid of by sponging the leaves 
and shoots with warm soapy water, to which a very 
small quantity of paraffin-oil has been added. The 
fluid should be kept constantly stirred whilst being used. 


965.—Management of Ohina Asters (A.).— 
These must not be allowed to grow too thickly together, or 
the flowers will be small, and the plants will soon become 
exhausted. If they show signs of weakness through the 
ground not being rich enough, assist them with manure- 
water. There is no plant less able than the Aster to bear 
the effect of aphides, whose presence is easily detected by 
the leaves curling up. A good washing with Tobacco- 
water is the best remedy to use, and this should be applied 
ag soon as the insects are detected, or the plants will be 
surely spoilt. 


966.—Seedlings of Clematis montana.—Will 
seedlings of Clematis montana be like the parent plant, 
or like the wild Traveller’s Joy ?—Brbrorp. 


** They will be like the parent. 


967.—W alnut-trees not fruiting. —I have five or 
six very fine and healthy Walnut-trees in my garden, which 
is well sheltered. They are about thirty years old, and have 
not borne any fruit at all yet, I have mulched with good 
horse-manure, and also blood from the slaughter-house, 
but of no avail. The soil is very good garden soil indeed. 
Can you tell me how I-should proceed to make them bear 
fruit, and what is the cause of their not bearing ?—Sun- 
SORIBER. 


** We have got Walnuts to fruit by thinning the trees 
of weakly branches, letting in more light and air; but do 
not cut or shorten main branches, doing the work in 
winter, and cutting out the stray growth the next year. 
Do not give food. They are too vigorous already, and 
should be starved, not fed. 


968.—Tomato leaves unhealthy.—Can you tell 
me the cause of my Tomato leaves falling? Is it due to 
too much heat, overwatering, or what? The planty 


are covered with the small white fly. I have fumigated 
them thrice, but it does not killthe pests. The plants are 
in a greenhouse with the Maiden-hair Ferns, which 
wither like the one sent. What is the cause? Please 
answer in this week’s GARDENING.—JOHN Carr. 


*,* Your Tomatos appear to want more generous treat- 
ment. They are very weak, and for the white-jly, smoke 
carefully a few nights in succession, and cover your pipes 
with a weak sulphur solution, or a pinch of sulphur in the 
water when syringing. Your Maiden-hair looks as if it 
wanted moisture, being probably dry in the centre of roots. 
Soak it in a tank, and keep free from cold air for a few 
days. 

969.—Diseased Peas.—Will you please tell me what 
my Peas are infested with, and how I am to destroy the 
pest? You will see there are some very small yellow 
insects on them, and they were the same last year. They 
seem to attack them when the Peas are in flower.—MIss 
PARKER, 

*.* Your Peas are covered with thrips and red-spider, 
caused by excessive drought, and moisture in abundance is 
the only remedy. The heavy rains will do much good, but 
we fear your plants are too far gone to benefit by the rain 
Your soil is probably light and none too rich. In dry 
seasons, the plants should be sown in deep drills, and the 
sides of each row mulched with manure if the weather be 
hot and dry. 


970.—Currant-trees from seed.—Will you 
kindly answer me through your paper, of which I have 
been a constant reader for several years—whether Cur- 
rant-trees grown from seed ber fruit, and, ifso, when? | 
have a quantity 7 inches high, and I wish to know if it is 
worth while to plant them out and manure them?—A 
Susscriber, Meriden, 

*.* Currant-trees from seed bear, but are longer doing 
so than from cuttings. Plant out in lines in well-manured 
land deeply dug in October, and then cover the surface of 
the ground with strawy litter to prevent frost getting to 
the roots. In planting, well spread out the roots, and inake 
jirm by treading. 


971.—Destroying Daisies and Plantaits.— 
[ have a great number of Daisies and Plantains on my 
Grass lawn. Can you give me a remedy ? —SUBSCRIBER. 

*,* Get some vitriol, place in a small oil-can 
bottle, and drop a spot on each of the Plantains For 
Daisies use one of the advertised preparations. If not 
very numerous, spud these and the Plantains out with an 
old knife. 


972 —Weeds on Asparagus beds.—Will anyone 
kindly advise me what to do witn Asparagus beds which 
are literally covered with weeds’? The roots run under the 
soil, and increase terribly. Weare near the sea.—C. G. 

*.* You will find by using salt freely on the surface of 
your beds, the weeds will disappear. Give frequent dress- 
ings in showery weather ; it would be well to remove any 
in flower or those with seed-pods before dressing, and the 
Jirst dressing may be heavier than others. 


or 


973.—Mealy-bug.—lIhavelately discovered mealy-bug 
in my greenhouse, but so far, few plants are attacked. I 
search every day, and destroy all theinsects I can find. If 
{ set the affected plants out-of-doors will that kill both 
bugs and eggs, or must I dress with some insecticide 
before housing again in the autumn? —ENQuirmr. 

*,.* This is a difficult insect to destroy, and often causes 
a good deal of trouble. Wehave always found benzoline 
the best cure, just touching the insects with a small brush 
dipped into the liquid, but keeping it from the bark, shoots, 
or leaves. Placing the plants out-of-doors will have no 
effect upon them whatever. We believe, however, that the 
use of the new vaporising fumigator, supplied by Mr. 
Richards, of Old Shot Tower Wharf, Lambeth, destroys 
these insects entirely. 

974.—Cresper for a greenhouse.—Will anyone 
aivise me what creeper to plant to cover east wall of 
greenhouse facing south? I ought to say that the hot- 
water pipes run along that end, and creeper must be 
planted in a box or tub underneath them (as I cannot have 
a boiler), so the situation is rather warm, especially as the 
house is hardly large enough for heating apparatus. 
“‘ Geraniums ” flowered well last winter in the structure. 1 
suppose they enjoy rather a dry atmosphere.—INQuIRER. 


*.* Probably a Plumbago capensis, P. alba, or Solanum 


jasminoides, would be as suitable a subject for the position 


described as anything, though an Ivy-leaved Geranium 
or @ Passion-hower of some kind are able to stand a good 
deal of both heat and drought, and would probably do 
well. IPf the pipes are close to the wall this would berather 
trying to the lower part of the stems ; but if there is room 
we should fix a piece of board close against the pipes to act 
as a non-conductor. ‘‘ Geraniums” certainly enjoy a moder- 
ately dry and warm atmosphere tr winter. 

975.—Lilium Harrisi —What is the proper treat- 
ment for Harrisi Lilies after flowering? I have 50 bulbs 
which flowered beautifully in May ; the pots have been out- 
of-doors since, and the flower-stems have withered off, 
Small side-growths are now beginning to show in many 
cazes. Should the bulbs be repotted now, and will they 
be worth forcing another year ? —FLOoRIsT. 


* * By all means repot the bulbs at once, as the new 
growth plainly indicates that the roots are again beginning 
to work, and require fresh soil. Give them a miature of 
good turfy loam with half the quantity of leaf-mould or 
old hotbed manure, a little peat, some sand, and a sprink- 
ling of soot. Keep them growing at jirst in a cold pit, and 
when the weather becomes cool, in a genial warmth, and 
they will bloom very early. 


976.—Seedling Caraation flowers.—I enclose 
some blooms of a seedling Carnation which I raised. 
Would you kindly tell me what you think of it? It was 
out all last winter, and i3a strong grower, having about 
3 dozen layers, Do you think it is any good, as I should 
like to sell them? Any information will greatly oblige,— 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, 

*.* The flower is a decidedly good one, full, not split, 
and rather distinct in colour, a rich plum shade, though a 
little dingy. We think it is worth taking care of. 


977.—Autumn seeds.—Will someone kindly give 
me advice about the undermentioned seeds? Could I 
raise them and keep them during the winter? I haveonly 
a cold frame and hand-lights. When should they be sown, 


| 7-ineh pots, in which I want them to bloom. 
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and do they require any special treatment? If any are nof 
worth growing I should be glad to know. Brompton 
Stock, Double Rocket, Collinsia violacea, Lasthenia cali 
fornica, Leptosiphon roseu?, Limoanthes grandiflora, 
Papaver glaucum, Saponaria calabrica, Iceland Poppies, 
Calandrinia umbellata, Gaillardia grandiflora maxima, Rosa 
rugosa alba, Romneya Coulteri, Scabious.—AMATRUR. * 

* Yes, all those mentioned may be sown now, or 
shortly, te stand the winter, Nos. 1, 11, 12, 13, and 14 in 
the frame, and the rest on a rather sheltered border of light 
soil in the open air. No. 10 will only succeed ina very dry 
and warm situation. Towards the end of August or 
early in September is, perhaps, the best time for the annual 
kinds, but the perennials can scarcely be sown too soon 
now, 


978.—Treatment of lawn.—My lawn was sown 
with seed last autumn, and the Grass is very thin. Owing 
to the drought the lawn is full of cracks, being on a clay 
soil. Is it advisable to sow some seed at once, or wait 
until the autumn and cover lawn with road sweepings 
and sow seed next spring? What is the best covering 
for lawn-seed, and also the method of using nitrate of 
soda ?—H. U. 

*,* As until quite recently there has been no rain to 
speak of since Christmas, it is not to be wondered at that 
Grass-seed sown last autumn has not made much of a show 
yet. But the recent rains will be sure to improve the 
appearance of the lawn considerably, and will certainly 
fill up the cracks. You may give a dressing of any light, 
rich, sandy soil, and sow a little more seed at once ; but 
on the whole we think we should wait for the latter until 
the spring, though a good sprinkling of leaf-mould, very 
old manure, or road-scrapings, mixed with a dash of soot 
and bone-meal or superphosphate, would be very beneficial. 
In showery weather nitrate of soda should be jinely crushed 
and scattered thinly over the Grass, but if dry apply it as 
a solution of 1 oz. to each gallon. 


979.—Mowing-machines,.—I shall be glad of some 
information respecting mowing-machines, bein z in want of 
a good strong 12-inch machine; but it must be light. I 
noticed that most (if nos all) of the best machines—or, I 
should say, the higher-priced ones—have rollers. These, 
being so light, cannot be of any use for ro!ling, and must 
add considerably to the weight?—H. U. 

*,* Asarule, the machines on the American pattern, 
with three or four cutters only, running at a high speed, 
are the lightest, easiest to work, and best, though they do 
not leave quite such clean work. Machines without large 
rollers are very light, of course, but in all other points in- 
ferior to the others. The use of the small front rollers, or 
wheels, is to regulate the distance of the sole plate and 
knives from the surface of the ground. We like the 
Excelsior machines very much ourselves. 


980.—Chrysanthemums.—I rooted some Chrysan- 
themum cuttings in April, and topped the plants when 
6 inches high, according to directions in GARDENING by 
H, Shoesmith, Woking, April 13th. I restricted shoots 
to three, and the pidnts are now about a foot high in 
Will anyone 
tell me how many flowers the plants should carry, especi- 
ally E. Molyneux ?—INQUIRER. 

*,* Tf even, fairly large, and solid blooms are desired, rot 
more than three to each plant, or one on each shoot, should 
be allowed, especially as the plants were struck late, and the 
pots are somewhat small. Even then the plants must be 
well “fed,”—ie, have plenty of weak liquid-manure — 
after the buds are fairly set, in order to secure even fairly 
good flowers. In case a larger number of smaller blossoms 
are preferred, leave three buds on each shoot instead of 
one. 

931.—The Gooseberry-bug.—I am tormented bya 
minute insect locally named the Gooseberry-bug. It 
seems to burrow under the skin, causing intolerable itch, 
It occurs only in places, sometimes miles apart, and does 
not attack everyone, No doubt you have heard of it 
before this. Can you give me its name and life-history, 
and, if known, a preventive or cure for its effects ?—Carsk 
or GOWRIE. 

*,* In reply to the enclosed from ‘‘Carse of Gowrie,” 
this insect (so called), which you know as the Gooseberry- 
bug, and well known in the south of England as the Harvest- 
bug, is quite a mite, known scientifically as Tetranychus 
autumnalis. It is very nearly allied to the common red- 
spider, and, like it, lives on various plants, such as the 
Gooseberry, Currant, French Bean, &c. It appears always 
to take any opportunity which may occur of leaving plants 
for human beings. Whether this be so, or whether by per- 
sons brushing against the plants, these mites are trans- 
ferred by accident to the former, is not very certain. A 
good remedy is to rub the spot with sulphur ointment, or 
touch it with toilet vinegar.—@. S. S. 


982. — Fuchsia-buds falling off.—I have a 
Fuchsia that the coming buds fall off, and the leaves alzo, 
at the slightest touch. Whatis the reason? The plant ix 
in the most vigorous growth ard in every way healthy. I 
have come ‘‘Geraniums” I potted in April; the plants ap- 
pear healthy, making contiaualiy new leaves, but yet they 
never attain any size. Cuan { do anything ?—INQUIRER, 

*.* Your Fuchsia is either suffering from red-spider, 
caused by drought, or is overwatered. If the jirst-named, 
the leaves will be covered with small insects underneath, 
and the remedy is more moisture and a little more warmth 
until the plants are in condition again. Syringe overhead 
Freely in the afternoon. Your ’ Geraniums” are suffer- 
ing from same cause probably, or are starved, and require 
more food and moisture. 


983. -Maiden-hair Fern-fronds dying.— 
Would you kindly inform me through your valuable paper 
what I should do with a Maiden-hair Fern which grows up 
straight in the stems, the leaves becoming crinkled as if 
about to shrivel up and die, instead of hanging down 
gracefully and bushy ?7—H. R. MATHEW. 

** Your query is not very explicit. Is the plant 
starved? If so, better repot it in loam and peat, with 
good drainage in the bottom of the pots. But, perhaps, 
the character you notice in the Fern is natural. It may 
not be the ordinary Maiden-hair Fern we know so weil. 


984.—Lifting Snow drop bulbs.—A long Laurel 
border, very old and stumpy, is to be entirely dug up next 
winter. In front of the Laurels are Snowdrops in great 
quantities, which have not been interfered with for 12 or 
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This basket is filled with old combs, pressed 
down, and the whole placed over a saucepan 
about half filled with water, and put on the fire. 
The steam passes through the perforations in 
the bottom, melting every particle of wax, 
which oozes through the perforated zinc basket 
into the dish, and out of a spout into a basin or 
other receptacle, which should have the sides 
oiled, and contain about 2 inches of hot water, 
which keeps the wax from adhering. The wax 
thus obtained is of a beautiful colour, free from 
all impurities, and all the waste and trouble 
incidental to the various old-fashioned processes 
of preparing wax are avoided. The wax should, 
while hot, be poured into wetted moulds, and 
allowed to cool slowly to prevent cracking. 
Where only a small quantity of wax has to be 
melted the combs, if placed in a fine sieve over & 
pan of. water, and the whole put into the oven, 
the heat of the oven will melt the wax which, 
falling into the water, can be taken off ina cake 
when cold. Fora large quantity of combs a good, 
wholesale, old-fashioned way 1s to put them into 
a copper, and press them into as small compass 
as possible, then cover & wooden hoop, the 
diameter of the copper, with cheese-cloth, and 
place over the combs, keeping down by weights. 
The copper being nearly filled with water and 
brought to a boiling point, the wax separates 
from the refuse, and rises through the cheese- 
cloth to the top of the water. When cold it 
can be taken off in a solid mass, re-melted, and 
poured into shapes and moulds.—S. 8. G. 
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14 years. Is this the best time to raise the bulba, so that | burst their sking when rushed on with strong liquids. Tae 
they will bloom freely another spring, or should I leave | remedy is to dilute the liquid manure. | The sorts named 
them until the laurels are taken up next November ?— | are not, as a rule, much given to cracking. 

M. R. B. 2 


*,* There is plenty of time yet to think about trans- 
planting Snowdrops, 4s the bulbs will be scarcely matured 
yet. On the other hand, November would be rather too 
late to secwre the best results, and the best course will be to 
take up and transplant the bulbs at the end of September 
or early in October. 


935,-Building a Tomato house.—! am contem- 
plating building a Tomato house in an old meadow, and 
should much like your advice as to preparing the soil.— 
ToMATO. 

_* Supposing that you intend planting out the Tomato® 
in the soil, forming the floor of the proposed house, your best 
plan will be to simply dig the turf in some four or six 
months before the plants are put in, Something depends 
upon the quality of the land, whether light or heavy, rich 
or poor, but unless very hungry, do notadd much manure 
at jirst, though a little lime or superphosphate, and if 
very light, a sprinkling of Kainit will prove very bene- 
ficial. The last ought to be applied some months before 
planting. If the plants are to be grown in pots, boves, or 
raised beds, pare the turf 6 inches thick, and stack it wp 
for 6 months before use. 













































































NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evirork of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—7.—Willow herb (Epilobium 
angustifolium), quite a weed, delighting ina wet place. It 
grows very freely in ordinary soil— Ada Grundy.— 
Yellow flower is Medicago lupulina, the other Iris graminea. 
——W. Horseman Kirkeby.—Dendrobium zemulum,— 
Law.—The specimens sent were almost too poor to name, 
2, Please send fertile frond ; 3, Nephrolepis exaltata: 4, 
Lygodium scandens ; 6, Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga 
sarmentosa) R. Scott.—1, Chenepodium virgatum ; 2, 
Nepeta Muassini,——Caroline Lascelles.—Rose Mme. Che- 
dane Guinoisseau.——Old Court.—Gaillardia grandiflora. 
Sow seed in March in gentle heat, and prick out the seed- 
lings when large enough to handle. Plant out in May ina 
well-drained soil; or in the autumn cuttings can be taken 
and struck like those of the Pelargonium, in the green- 
house or a frame in ordinary soil._—Utica.—l, Aga- 
panthus umbellatus; 2, The Tuberose ; 3, Campanula 
isophylla; 4, Stephanotis floribunda. —— Selden.—1, 
Draciena, but what variety we cannot tell from the leaves 
sent ; 2, Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl ); 3, Spirea 
arivfolia ; 4, 8. Bumalda.——B. Ross.—1, Phormium tenax 
variegatum ; 2, Acalypha musaica ; 3, Cassia corymbosa ; 
5, Please send a fertile frond ; it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain the name of a plant from such asmall piece of frond. ; 
6, Gymnogramma chrysophylla. B. C. Weymouth.—The 
Amelanchier (A. botryapium). This will grow in ordinary 
soil and is a very fine spring flowering tree. The berries are 
not poisonous. — William Bennett.—1, Sedum rupestre ; 
2, Sempervivum tectorum. Jess.—Summer Savory 
(Satureia hortensis). 8, J. M.—Clerodendron Kempferi. 
__w, H. J,—1, Pavia rubra or flava: it is difficult to 
tell which ; 2, Laburnum alpinum.—W. H. R.—1, Caly- 
canthus floridus ; 2, Leycesteria formosa ; 3, Please send in 
flower ; 4, Diplopappus chrysophyllus ; 5, Deutzia crenata 
fl.-pl. ; 6, Spirzea Douglasi ; 7, Euonymus radicans varie- 
gatus; 8, leaves much dried, but the tree looks like the 
Golden-leaved Hazel ; 9, Spirwa Bumalda ; please send in 
flower, also1l; 12, 2etinospora filifera. When sending 
again please see that your packet is sufficiently stamped 
before posting it.——B. J.—1, Woundwort (Stachys 
palustris) ; 2, Campanula rapunculus 5 3, Tame Poison 
(Vincetoxicum fuscatum) ; 4, V. officinale. Reader.—1, 
Centaurea candidissima ; 2, Gasteria verrucosa ; 3, Sedum 
Sieboldi; 4, 5. tabuleforme; 5, Passiflora Constance 
Elliot. 7. F. C.—It is not easy to name Pansies from 
single blooms, but the following are correct : 2, Countess 
of Kintore ; 3, Duchess of Fife ; 4, Blue Oloud ; 5, Duchess 
of Sutherland: 6, Puritan ; 8, Pilrig Park.—C. C., West 
Cornwall.—Zephyr-flower (Zephyranthes carinata). 

Names of fruits,—. D.—It is very difficult to 
name Cooseberries from single fruits, ax they resemble 
each other so much; but we have done the best we can. 
1, Keepsake ; 2, Shiner ; 4, too decayed; 5 and 6, Iron- 
monger; 8, London ; 9, Dan’s Mistake ; 12, Red Warring- 
ton. The others we do not recognise; mor the Plum, 
which must be sent when ripe. 





986.—Fritillaria seeding.—Is it a common thing 
for the Crown Imperial (Fritillaria) to seed? One in my 
garden has done so this year. Would the seeds produce 
varieties? When, and in what soil, should they be sown? 
I see no mention on this subject in the article recently 
given in GARDENING on Fritillariag. MISSENDEN. 

x * This is not an infrequent occurrence, especially in 
a dry, warm season, such as this has been up to the present. 
lf sown, and the plants progress favourably, a certain 
amount of variety might be expected among the seedlings, 
and a novel or valuable form might possibly be obtained. 
Sow the seeds (gathering them when fully ripe) in a frame 
or greenhouse next spring, using a compost of fine loam, 
peat, and sand, and prick of and plant out the seedlings 
as they grow. 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


—_— 


COOKING BEANS. 


Broap BEANS are admirably served with bacon 
on most tables, but it is a common fault that 
they are too old. In any case, it is a great point 
to serve Beans with good Parsley butter, for the 
harmony of flavours is then complete ; without 
good butter containing plenty of Parsley, boiled 
Beans are but a coarse dish. Begin with some 
nice young Beans quite fresh gathered, green, 
tender, and pretty. It will not occur to many 
to cook them as they are in the pods, but it may 
be done with advantage, and if served with a 
smothering of well-made Parsley butter, the 
dish will be pronounced a good one. Fully- 
grown Beans must be shelled, and haye about 
twenty minutes’ hard boiling. They should 
never be boiled with the bacon for a good table, 
but there is nothing so suitable to eat with 
them as bacon or ham, Old Beans should be 
well cooked, and, being strained off, should be 
thrown on to a clean cloth, and have the skins 
removed. They are then to be put into a stew- 
pan with some white sauce and an abundance of 
Parsley chopped fine, and be stirred round occa- 
sionally until they have become thoroughly 
hotted ; or, if time allows, mash them with a 
fork, dust them with flour, throw ina good allow- 
ance of minced Parsley and a lump of butter, and 
moisten with sufficient stock to keep them from 
burning, stir them about till they are well 
hotted, allowing time for the flour to thicken, 
and then serve. 


Kipnry Brans are generally well cooked, but 
the prevailing method is certainly not the best. 
However, we will deal with that first. Remove 
the stalks and strings and cut the Beans into 
strips, covering them over until the pot is ready 
for them. It is bad practice to put them into 
water after they are cut, for it takes away both 
colour and flavour. Boil quickly in water with 
the usual allowance of salt and a very little 
goda until they sink to the bottom, Then, if 
quite tender, drain and dish them, and shake 
up a lump of butter with them, and they are 
ready for the table. A better way is to cook 
them whole, or at most only cut in halves, cross- 
wise, so as not to cut through the seeds. When 
so cooked, they may be served with melted 
butter, with or without Parsley, and in our 
opinion Parsley is in this case an intrusion. If 
you have some old Beans just beginning to ripen 
their seeds, you may make a capital dish in the 
Continental fashion. Shell out about a pint of 
the nearly-ripe Beans and throw the old pods 
I ig an away. Then take about a quarter of a peck of 
a tin dish inside provided with a spout. | young Beans, trim, but do not cut them, and 
Between the dish and the outer cylinder the | boil these and the seeds together, and they will 
bottom is pierced to admit steam, while a| be both done at the same time if the seeds are 
basket of perforated zinc fits over the tin dish. | only about half ripe. Have ready a good white 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot wnder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or tnsert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Sir QC. D.—The Tuberose bulb enclosed was too much 
wasted with what appeared to be dry rot to make a satis- 
factory examination. It was not stated that many bulbs 
decayed in the same way. Large growers may occasion- 
ally have a bulb or two go wrons from some local injury. 
But if they are decayed in a wholesale manner some 
particulars of treatment should have been enclosed. 
Last season was no} quite so good for. the growth and 
ripening of Tuberoses, Our own bulbs were smaller than 
ustiai, but we have never had better flowers, showing that 
the bulbs were sound and well ripened. Even in fairly- 
grown bulbs there may be a small percentage that will 
fail. We think in many instances these bulbs are kept too 
dry at the beginning. As soon as a bulb begins to 
make roots it requires moisture, especially in a warm 
house.——J. Y.—We have not received flowers of the 
Tomato; a note was sent, but without bloom. G. P. 
Kling.—We do not know how this can be managed except 
by chemicals, _Do you mean an artificial process? Raisers 
have been trying long to geta yellow and a blue “ Gera- 
nium.” They are very far from the goal at. present, 
{he flowers in which bluish shades are present being very 
dull.—Robinson.—There is not the slightest object in 
treating the Mint in the way you describe, when the 
essence can be very cheaply obtained at any oilman or 
chemist.——Will Mr. H. H. Hudson, who sent a photo- 
graph of the cottage garden on Earl Brownlow’s estate, 
kindly send_ his address _——Strawberry.—Laxton and 
Sons, Bedford._—7. J. B.—Your Vines are badly attacked 
by mildew, one of the worst peste they are subject to, and 
in your case you must take the earliest opportunity to 
free them fromit. It may be promoted, perhaps, by the 
Sycamore-tree, but it is not the only cause; there are 
others, such as too much air, or opening the house gud- 
denly when charged with moisture, sudden changes of 
temperature, and excess, perhaps, of moisture in the house 
at night, causing mildew. Well syringe the walls with a 
thick solution of flowers of sulphur, also if you have pipes 
paint these over thickly, and in the evening get up the 
temperature to 90 degs. Dust the leaves and fruit with 
dry sulphur, and keep your house dry for a short time 
until the mildew is stamped out. You will also require to 
well paint your Vines next winter, using sulphur freely, 
also in the lime-wash for house. Thoroughly cleanse paint 
and woodwork to prevent its reappearance next season. 
__Charmouth.—Hobday’s ‘Villa Garden,” to be ob- 
tained through any good publisher, will be as good as any 
book for you.— Anxious Amateur.—If you send your 
full address we will send you a list of forthcoming shows. 
We donot publish them in GARDENING, because we do not 
think that they would be of general interest. A list is 
given each week in The Garden, published at this office. 
2A. W. L.—Certainly no harm would result from 
gathering the fruits as you have done. It is quite the 
proper way.——James Moore.—We saw no signs of thrip 
on the leaves enclosed, and if there had been they would 
not have made the small round black spots. They were 
probably the excrement of the common house fly. The 
leaves were very thin and poor.——Vere Audrey.—Cut 
down the Holly-hedge early in March ; it will then be green 
again in May. Use a saw for the thick branches, so as to 
make a neat job of it. The best time to prune Laurels 
and Rhododendrons, if they require much cutting back, is 
in March. There is no special care required with Rhodo- 
dendrons ; they will break out of the old wood very well. 
Transplant the Aucuba japonica any time during the 
autumn or spring months.—A_ Constant Reader,—The 
principal reasons why Tomatos fail to set are deficient ven- 
tilation, drought at the roots, gross growth through plant- 
ing in soil that is too rich. Perhaps you may now be able 
to come to a decision as to cause. W. J. H.—This is 
caused by overcropping. It is difficult to get a perfect 
fruit from exhausted plants, H. I’. H.—High feeding 
with liquid-manure is.a fertile source of cracking, especially 
if the plants have been starved a little at first. The fruits 











Catalogues received.—Wm, Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, London. Hyacinths, Tulips, Strawberries, &e. 





BEES. 

Extracting honey and wax melt- 
ing.—My Bees have done well this season, and 
I have a quantity of honey to extract from 
supers in shallow frames. What is the best and 
most economical extractor to purchase, and 
what is the right way of making the comb into 
wax ?—PUZZLED. 


* * You are to be congratulated upon having 
a good honey harvest. There are a number of 
honey extractors in the market of various forms, 
made to take from one to six frames of combs ; 
but those taking two combs only are preferable, 
being lighter and more rapidly worked. The 
most. economical extractor, however, is the 
Little Wonder. This, although taking but one 
comb ata time, is very simple in construction, 
and the cost is only about half that of any others. 
In this the honey-can is fixed by means of iron 
straps to a vertical wooden shaft ; a pin at the 
bottom of the shaft is pressed into a board, upon 
which the operator stands with his hand 
grasping the handle at the top. The handle 
being made to describe a small circle, the 
machine revolves, causing the honey tobe thrown 
out from one side of the comb, which has been 
placed (after uncapping) against the wirework 
in the can. The comb is then reversed, and the 
other side extracted in the same way. It is 
important to take great care not to drive the 
machine at greater speed than necessary to 
cause the honey to leave the comb, lest the comb 
should become broken and mixed up with the 
honey in the can. For melting combs into wax 
the very best thing is the wax-extractor. It 
consists of an outer tin cylinder, very much 
resembling an ordinary Potato steamer, having 
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gauce made with milk, flour, butter, anda slight GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 


flavouring of Nutmeg. Having drained the 
vegetables, put them in a hot dish and cover 
with the hot sauce and serve. This dish is 
easily prepared, and if well done will be found 
very acceptable. Old Kidney Beans are not 
worth much. To make the best of them, take a 
thin slice off back and front instead of merely 
pulling off the strings, and then cut them across 
into three or four pieces, and boil in plenty of 
water with salt and soda. When well cooked 
shake them up in the dish with a good lump of 
butter. The object of cutting them across is 
to keep the seeds in them, for as the green shell 
becomes tough with age the ripening seed 
acquires a fine flavour, and when cooked is as 
tender as the yolk of an egg. 





Food for Skylark (Berks ).—You appear 
to have prepared your Larks’ food quite 
eorrectly—it is of the proper consistency. It 
is quite right that the “* paste ” should crumble, 
and not cling together. It is very similar to 
what is known as German paste, to be obtained 
at most seed shops. You will find that your 
bird will consume the meal with the seeds as it 
becomes accustomed to it. Try giving a 
smaller quantity, which let it clear up before 
renewing the supply. 

A strange Sparrow.—There isa Jenny 
Wren’s nest on a bough in a Cedar-tree in this 
garden. Noticing a female house Sparrow con- 
stantly flying towards the nest, my curiosity 
was aroused, I decided to watch. To my 
astonishment I found the Sparrow was feeding 
the young ones. So faras I can ascertain only 
one Wren feeds its offspring. Is it possible that 
the other parent is dead and that the Sparrow 
by instinct is aware of this fact, and has there- 
fore taken pity on the young birds 2—J. ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH, Rodington Rectory, Shrewsbury. 








BOULTON & PAUL, 
HORTICULTURAL RI ORYWVICH. 


BUILDERS, 


CONSERVATORIES, 


VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., &c., 
DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 
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In course of erecvion for the Bishon of Thetfora. 





Estimates onapplication. Ladies & Gentiemen waited upon. 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 
No. 47a.—10 ft. by 7 ft. { Painted £8 10 0 


No. 49a:—10 ft. by 8 ft. and Glazed. 10 10 @ 
Carefully Packed and Carriage Paid. 





No. 75,—MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 





4ft. by 6ft. .. £115 0 | 12 ft. by 6ft. . 
8 ft. by 6ft. 215 0 | 16ft.by6f/t. .. 4 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, ‘it. by 4ft., 30s 


similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 
on orders of 40s. value to most 


CARRIAGE PAI goods stations. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
ENTS! TENTS!! TEN®ES! ! !—Suitable 


for Gardens, Oricket, or camping-out purposes, 40 feet i 
‘ , Oric! ‘ 8, 40 feet 
circumference, pure liner, with pegs, poles, andl lines pha 
plete, These tents are whit2, and have-only been used a 
sie ee cot AA ED and cost over £5 each 
ill send one complete for 30s. Oan be sent on appr se 
HENRY J. GASSON Government Contractor, Bee cs. 


ELIABLE EKARWIG TRAPS.—Invaluable 


for all plants, especially Chryzanthemums and Dahli 
doz., car. pd. on 3doz~ WINTER, High st,, BtratordoncA yan. 


0 
0 
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photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. ‘The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy- 
xight of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but those on albumenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important, and, therefore, black backs to the 
photographs should be avoided. 

THRD.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘ Photographic 
Competition.” All competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps of 
sufficient value for that purpose. _ 


















1895. 
Tun Kditor of Tun GARDEN: and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1895. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Hovusrs AND FLOWER 
GAaRDENS.—A prize of .Ten GuinzAs will be 
given for the best series of not less than six 
photegraphs of country houses and their 
gardens, particularly showing the beauty of the 
house in relation to the garden and the home 
landscape. Picturesque Farm and Manor houses 
may be included. 

Class 2.—Fiowsrina Pxiants.—A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of the best 
series of not less than six photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass, including flowering shrubs and trees. 

Class 3.—Bust GARDEN Fruits.—A prize of 
Frve Gutinuas for the best collection of photo- 
graphs of garden fruits: Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or which are too small to 
show the form distinctly. 


Class 4. —ALeINE FLOWERS AND Rock GAR- 
pens. — A prize of Fivm Guineas for the 
best photographs of alpine flowers and rock- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. Foregrounds of natural rock 
with plant life may be included. 


Class 5. -LAWNS AND LAwn TrEES.—A prize 
of Five Gurnuas for the best and most varied 
views (not less than eight distinct views) of 
lawns and lawn trees, either evergreen or 
summer-leafing. 

Class 6.—HmrBacrous Borprers.—A prize of 
Frve Gurvzas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen garden, or in any position, the merit to 
consist in picturesque grouping and effect. 

Class '7.—WAaAtTmR GARDENS.—A prize of Fiva 
Gurnxas for the best set of photographs of beau- 
tiful examples of water gardens, with aquatic 
and water-side plants. 

Class 8.—Brst VEGETABLES. —A_ prize of 
TurEeE Guineas for photographs of the best 
varieties of garden vegetables. 

Class 9.—PLANS OF FLowER, GARDENS. —First 
prize, THREE GUINEAS; second prize, Two | 
Gurngas; for the best plan cf a flower garden 
drawn to scale and showing the planting of the | = = 
garden in the summer of 1895, The plans need 
not be elaborately drawn or coloured, but the 
contents of each bed should be clearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather than by 
reference to numbers, Where possible, the 
relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown, 

Class 10.—TaBLE Decorations.—A prize of 
Turee Guineas for photographs of the most 
graceful arrangement of flowers'and foliage on 












CONCENTRATED DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
One Gallon makes 50 Gallons for use, 
sufficient for 160 to 200 square yards. 


For Garden Walks, &c, One application is sufficient 
for a whole season. No smell. Brightens the gravel. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR OustoMERS’ LETIERS :— 

J find your ‘Climax’ superior to any other I have 
tried.” JOHN ROBERTS, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwlch, 
R.8.0. 

‘‘Tt is far superior to any I i 
drives and paths have been beautiful and clean 
all summer.”—A. STANDISH, Dundreath Castle Gar- 
dens, Penrhyndencreath, Merionethshire. 


PRICES :—l-gall., 3s., drum ga.; 2Qgall., 53. 9d., 
drum 1s. 6d.; 3-gall., 83. 6d., drum 2s. ; 4-gall., lls., 
drum 2s. 6d. ; 5-gall., 138. 6d., drum, 28. 6d.; 10-gall., 
25s., drum 58. ; 20-gall., 45s., cask 4s. ; 40-gall., 808., 
cask 48, OARRIAGE PAID. 


Drums allowed for if returned within three months 
’ in good order and condition. 


have ever used; our 





An instrument for applying Weed Killer, so as to 


Lawns, &c., without 


completely destroy weeds on 3 
A simple and 


injury to the surrounding Grass. 
most effectual instrument. 


Price 8s. each, postage 6d. 





BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
911, Great Howard St., LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON OFFICE: Billiter-bldngs., Billiter-st., H.C. 
Pa hd ach li har ETI 
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IT 18 A COMMON FALLAOY THAT 


22 ROOFING FELTS 


Are all Much Alike and of 
Equal Value. 
THIS IS BY NO MEANS 
"yr Few Bes CASE. 
No. 1, 5s. ; No. 2, 6s. 6d. ; No. 3, 9s. per Roll. 
Carriage Paid on three or more Rolls. 


|| Wise People Buy from the Manufacturer and 
f get the Best Value for the Least Money. 



























































a table laid for dinner, or on the plain white i| Makers & NORE TE Fp Samples 
cloth. Simple and light arrangements in which pee A NDREW  FOTT ie 
the flowers and foliage are seen distinctly and Queen. WOLVERHAMPTON Free. 








are posed in the natural way of their growth 
will make the best pictures. 
All competitors not winning a prize will for 


W. PARHAM, 
WESTMORELANDS, BATH. 


each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- Span Span 
a-guinea, In order to give am ft. ft, £3. | ft. ft £ s. 
& g} ple, time ito MU] Sby5..310|15 by 10 3 10 





prepare good photographs the competition | = "4 
will be kept open until the last Saturday in| - : WT TTETEVII 10 by 7..5 
November, 1895. iy | LL Leese 12 by 8..6 0150 by 10..30 0 
Lean-to, up to 25 ft. long, 10s. less. 60 by 10, £28, 
WHAT TO AVOID,—Cut flowers or plants should including wood base; without base, 10 per cent less. 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. |“ MILLION” Greenhouses, unequalled at price. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 


Oarriage paid. Price List free. 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men THE CONICAL BOILER 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, is the Oheapest, most efficient, and Eco- 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
wires, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and cr ling Arathi Mibes aids: 
all like objects should be omitted from these Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
photographs. The intention is to show the full Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be been pollen ae 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations, Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
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0| 20 by 10..12 0 
S 25 by 10..16 10 

















NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CO., 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and Testimonials on application, 
tive when taken directly from above. The REEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 
camera should be brought low down for such, |< from qe acre Sot truft-irowinde bape, seme, Ox pouleys 
i in sunny Hampshire. Equal to anything in the Ohanne 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and | Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town, bie 
not several on a card. They should not be | mile mri pe ae poh a dee cater a Very 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the good residents! SITEE, Parkstone, Jmdoeata Roatan» 
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Important Notice { By far the .@ TRADE gm mark 
; r a §4 4, (4 
1 | OPEN To att-rree,|_ W- E TIDY, Largest : 
Bt TOMATOES Brockhampton Nurseries, a wr) eae Ae PITH S 9 
bhi bs Z ; ste ik 
} IN CASH PRIZES of £7, £3, and £2, Ht Ae ey TT. Wiens sv9¥ SMI TH'S ‘Weep 
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‘WITH’S CHEMIGAL MANURES.’ 


The EXHIBITION will beheld in the CORN EXCHANGE, 
f HEREFORD, on TH URSDAY, AUGUST 29th, and will be 
1 judged by two Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


ALL ENTRIES FREE, 


; Full particulars, Entry Forms, and Pamphlets free on 
} application, 


“ WITH’S CARBON UNIVERSAL.” 


For Tomatoes, Vines, Chrysanthemums, &c., it has no 
, ; equal. Cwt., 8s.; half cwt., 48.; quarter cwt., 28. 


1 h,, “WITH’S PLANT FOOD,” 


' The finest Fertilizer yet offered to the public. Thousands 
i) } ry of Testimonials. In Bags: 5 Ib., 23. ; 10 Ib., 38. 6d, ; 
; 28 lb., 7s. 6d. ; 56 Ib., 138. 6d. 


10s. Orders Carriage Paid to any part of the Kingdom, 


WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE Co., 


TIDY’S 
SPREADER 


For Watering 
Purposes. 


Price 6d. Post Free, 7d, 





HEREFORD. 
p 7 HAYWARD TIDY’S SPREADER 
iy F.R.H.S, 
| ; ‘ Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, TiDY’S SPREADER 
CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 
Sena’ for matest taser tonoow. "| | TIDY’S SPREADER 


Hundreds “Genuine” Testimonials, 
! LARGE STOCK AL WAYS ON VA ND. 


TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 


For Watering 
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i Rustic Summer Houses. Price 6d. Post Free, 74, 
‘- ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE, TIDY’S SPREADER 
4 G. HA YWTWw arb, 


359, BROCKLEY ROAD, RBOCKLEY, S.E. 


: 
: ; FREE ON RaiIL in LONDON, 
{ } ackages included, 
) 15 02.. 100 fs. 31 0z., 100, 
: ; dths as} Sst6d. o. lls. 6d, 
ry i Brda «ws dS 88, Bd 


i The following és a List of sizes always in stock :—~ 
10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10 16 by 12, 18 by 12, 20 by 14, 
13 by au 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 
20 by 15. 

Glass cut to any size at a slight advance on the above prices, 
H Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
I men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed, 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 

i wound condition. Paint, 4d. per Ib. ; Putty, 1d. per Ib. 

i Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 
| Quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 


1 J. B. ROBINSON, 
ii Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
: $i, Moor-lane, Cripplegate, London, E.O. 


i MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & I88l. 





TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 
TIDY’S SPREADER 


Hundreds Sold. 
Everyone Pleased. 


Money Returned if not 
Satisfactory. 
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Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue free, 


Jones’ Treatise ‘‘ Heating by Hot-water,” Enlarged Edition 
220 Pages. Cloth, 2s. 10d., free. 














lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Oatalogue 
on application or post free. 


PAINT, Try LEETE’S 23 1b., all colours. 

ON Iron, Wood, and Stone. CHEAPEST and BEST HOUSE 

For BRUSHES, COLOURS, VARNISHES, and GLUE. 
129, LONDON ROAD, S.E. 


NETTING for TENNIS BORDERING ; good 


colour and specially Prepared, with line attached to 
net, 1 Bs gece atom, throughout ; easy to erect or to take 
away; 25 yards long, 3 yards wide for 7s. 6d., carriage paid, 
—HY. J. GASSON, Net Works, Bye. 1a Se ly 









SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAT, HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab- 


TAN NED GARDEN NETTING, in pieces, 
to order.—BAGSHAW, Net Merchant, 


WEED KILLERS 


Continue to 
TAKE THE LEAD. 
First Weed Killer ever offered to the Public. 
4 Gallons, car. paid, 6s. 6d. 
Try Smith’s Perfect Patent 


POWDER WEED KILLER. 


(By arrangement with Patentee.) 
A Scientific Triumph. No return packages, 
4 Tins, ear. paid, 6s. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS: 


MARK SMITH, LTD. 
LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 


ANDREW POTTER 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 
AND LONDON WORKS, READING. 
















POTTER’S “EXCELSIOR” HOSE. 
Prices of 60 feet lengths (fitted with Brass Nozzle, Branch 
Pipe, Rose and Jet). 


Diam. PLAIN. 
Diam. ARMOURED. } in. Specially cheap .. 19/3 
hin. Best quality .. .. 36/3 ;in. Best quality... .. 21/5 


» in. Extra stout quality 43/7 | } in. Extra stoutquality 27/5 
g in. Best quality .. ..° 45/-| ; in. Best quality .. .. 28/- 


# in. Extra stout quality 52/- | g in. Extra stoutquality 33/- 
4 in. Best quality ., 52/- | ¢ in. Best quality .. .. 33/- 
2 in. Extra stout quality 60/7 iin. Extra stoutquality 40/10 
All Hose dispatched CARRIAGE PAID on receipt of order, 
Will OUTLIVE SEVEN ordinary Hose. 
OVER 3,000,000 FEET IN USE. 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 
Awarded [0 GOLD and SILVER Medals. 











15/< 









FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifies, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
O F shot cartridges ; specially bored by an improved process 
for long sange and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting. Double-barrel Breech-loaders, from 
39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 12s. 6d. Alarm 
Guns, 7s. 6d. Write for List MIDLAND GUN CO., Bath- 


street, Birmingham 
_ HEATHMAN’S PATENT 
- LADDERS & STEPS 


é ‘= Are the Handiest for General Use 


15/- 













FORMS steps |: 


As they adjust at Varying Heights, 
And are 
Easily Carried About, 
Price List Free and we pay carriage, 


2 & 37, ENDELL ST., LONDON, W.C. 








~ SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL 
Awarded by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, 1893. 


OIL AND CAS HEATING APPARATUS 


s halls, greenhouses, conservatories, 
he rhea Grand Inventions for 1895. All 
kinds and sizes of Heating Apparatus, from 
10s 6d. Frame Heaters, Propagators, Fumi- 
gators, &, &c. Call and see them in use, or 
send for I/lustrated Catalogue to 
































C. TOOPE, F.r.u.s.,.1.5.4., ©SON 


SS STEPNEY SQUARE, Lonpon, E. 








50 yds. by 4 yds., 100 yds, by 2 yds., 8s. each. Any size 
Lowestoft, 
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No. 857.—Von. XVIL 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. straight from the mains have been avoided. | remained in the open ever since. One is 6 feet 


somewhat laborious. 


mistake, 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 
WATERING. 

ReG@uLaR attention to watering is of the utmost 
importance, and in a dry season the work is 
It is necessary to look 
through the collection three times a day at 
least, and at each time give water to any plant 
that may be dry. The thoughtless way of 
giving water all round will not do even in the 


case of so gross-growing a subject as the Chrys- 
anthemum. There are two things to avoid— 
namely, excessive dryness at the roots, and the 
reverse, for both extremes certainly check a 
plant, if not throw it entirely out of health. 
If, therefore, the watering be done in a hap- 
hazard way the roots will surely suffer one way or 
the other, and the collection by a steady process 
be made unsatisfactory. The greatest difficulty 
in the matter ef watering has to be faced by 
that no small portion of Chrysanthemum lovers, 
who must, through business engagements, leave 
their plants from morning until evening, and 
are thus absent at the most critical time. 

It is at the mid-day turn when so many are 
found dry. The scorching sun has done its work 
on the pots we passed as all right in the morning, 
and if not looked to will by evening be a mass of 
drooping leaves. Many an amateur leaves his 
plants to the care of the better-half during his 
absence (and they are generally well-cared for) ; 
but to leave them to the elements is a great 


Some partially plunge the pots in 


Cocoa-nut-fibre or the like, and this, to some 


extent, 


hot weather. 


revents quick evaporation. 
better plan, however, is to leave some member 
of the household in temporary charge during 
It is good practice to allow each 
plant to get on the side of dryness at the roots 
ocoasionally. This sweetens the earth, and 
thus assists healthy development. 
sible, the writer allows his plants to pass the 
nights in the above state. 

here are several well-known indications of 
a plant requiring water—the dry appearance of 
If 


the soil and flagging leaves, for instance. 


possible, we must escape from the latter point. 
A sharp rap of the pot will tell by its sending 
forth a ringing, hollow sound that moisture is 
needed, and if there be a doubt at any time just 
By its comparatively light 
weight there is a sign that water should be 
Apply enough water at each time to 
thoroughly moisten the whole ball of earth. 
How often each plant should be watered cannot 
be told in writing, there are so many things to 
be considered—the state of the weather each 
day, position of the garden, size of pots, and 
so on; but, as a matter of course, those sorts of 
a strong growth will take up more moisture 


lift the pot up. 


given. 


than varieties of weakly constitution. 


It is well to let the water stand some hours 
in an open vessel to get warmed and softened 
With a large number of plants to 
supply I have not always been able to do this, 
but when possible such practices as watering 


before use. 


By far the 


When pos- 





































plants. 


often is the ru 


its use. 


Chrysanthemums. 


dilute it. 


rain. 


Yellow leaves will follow chilled roots. 
at the rate of 1 lb. to 100 gallons, previously 
dissolved in hot water, is a well-known means 
of softening hard water. 
as a mild stimulant. 


over their strength. 


dose. 


Soda, 


This, too, will do good 


LIQUID-MANURES. 

Those who by constant use are skilled in the 
use of concentrated maaures wil! be often found 
giving an over-stron 
then, in being on the safe side. 
iP Soot-water is among the best 

of stimulants for Chrysanthemums ; it not only 
strengthens the growth, but gives a healthy 
dark green tint to the foliage. Growers should 
never be without this. 


Tn all cases Chrysanthe- 
mum plants should be filling with roots their 
large-sized pots, and watering with other than 
clear water will become a necessity, if the best 
results are to be obtained. 
the food required to last the plant throughout the 
season into a small pot, and to keep the same 
in a good, healthy, vigorous state, manures must 
be added. These are best applied in a liquid 
state, because we can then have better control 
It is easy to over-feed 


One cannot put all 


There is wisdom, 
Weak and 


Put a gallon or so of 





Treatment of Chrysanthemums.— 
Kindly inform me through your paper about the 
In March I purchased some Chrys- 
anthemums in thumb pots (Avalanche, James 
Salter, Lady Selborne, etc.) ; they were kept 
in glass-houses till end of May, and have 


following : 


This is 
When 


As a change, and 


soot into a bag and drop it into the water-tank ; 
it may then be stirred until the water is 
coloured, and in using still further dilute it 
when fresh. In a week or so, when the strength 
has been taken from it, replenish the bag, and 
so on through the season. 
be syringed over the leaves with good effect. 
Excellent liquids for plants are made from 
manures of sheep, cow, or horse, and the three 
mixed, with a small quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia added, would form a first-rate plant 
food. Cow-manure by itself is cold and apt to 
cause mildewed leaves, although in a hot season 
like this such results are not so likely to follow 
Cesspool water is dangerous, it being 
so difficult to ascertain its strength. Throw this 
on the open garden among crops; it will do 
good there, but keep it away from the pots of 
Manure from the fowl-house 
may be used, but always be careful to well 
All manures to be formed into a 
liquid state should be first put into a bag before 
being put in water ; we thereby obtain all the 
plant food clear and in a form that it easily 
passes through the soil when applied. 
important, for if we clog the passages with thick 
matter air cannot pass among the roots, 
liquid-manures are applied as noted in these re- 
marks—that is, weak, the water being just 
coloured—it is safe to give such at every other 
time the roots are moistened, from now to the 
period of housing the plants. 
more particularly in wet weather, the use of, 
some ‘‘ artificial” is recommended. These may 
be scattered on the surface and washed eas by 
H3. 


Soot-water may also 






















































greenhouse. 


most. 


—E. MoLyNnevx. 


flower-buds. 


high, and all the rest 4 feet high. 
that they should be so? 
healthy, but having compared them with other 
people’s I think they must be much overgrown. 
Will the blooms be good, or should the shoots 
have been cut down ?—Anxi0vs. 


Is it right 


They all appear very 


GARDENING NOTES. 
MarpEn’s WREATH (Francoa).—I stored a lot 
of old plants away dry in winter and they are 
now in great beauty, like a fountain of snow, 
and are in 6-inch pots of leaf-mould and sand. 
VALLOTAS.—These should never be disturbed. 
A clump I once saw in the North of England 
would have gained a prize anywhere. 
had been five years in a big Vine-pot, and were 
always put in an open porch, when showing 
The foliage was very green and 
thick, the blooms large and deep coloured, yet 
the bulbs were pot-bound, 
being their only nutrition. 
stupid gardener who dried off the bulbs like 
Onions, on a shelf, and the greater portion 
perished. Vallotas should be kept slightly damp 
in winter, sufficient to keep their heads green, 
and no more, and in a warm house. 
LucuLIA GRATISsSIMA.—Should any amateur 
reader be the lucky possessor of this beautiful 
shrub, I can recommend its natural treatment 


surface 


*,”" From March until all fear of frost is past, 
the plants are best in a cold frame. The growth 
made there is so much sturdier than when in a 
The plants in the latter structure 
do not obtain sufficient air, and they are further 
from the glass also, which has a tendency to 
“draw themup. ‘‘ Anxious” willseeata glance the 
cause of his plants being so high. 
may not be quite so good in consequence, but it 
) A o late to remedy the matter now. 
la@tge blooms are required, the number of shoots 
should be restricted to three, or four at the 
All side shoots must be pinched off as 
fast as they appear, thus concentrating all the 
energy of the plants into the few selected stems, 
Give the plants ample space now they are stand- 
ing in the open, to encourage healthy growth. 


The blooms 


lf 


They 


feeding 
Years ago I had a 


to their strict attention, for I failed with some 


seedlings sent me by a London florist through 


want of the necessary conditions (my glass- 
houses being too full of tender exotics), there 
being abundance of pure air and soft water. 
It was long supposed to have its sole habitat in 
Nepaul, till I discovered it in the higher part of 
the Assam Valley, near a great branch of the 
Brahmapootra River, where the annual rainfall 
amounts to hundreds of inches; in fact, for 


about ten 


months of the season. 


Luculia 


flourishes in vegetable decay among stones, 
and where wet fogs are very frequent, so 
that its foliage must nearly always be moist ; 
hence the need of daily syringing with tepid 


rain water. 


I was guided to the locality solely 


by the powerful perfume of combined Roses 
and Lilies, and after hunting through the 
tangled wilderness my eyes could scarcely credit 
the rare beauty of a glossy-foliaged, thick- 
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stemmed shrub, or rather a tree, smothered 
with branches of rose-coloured blossoms, cover- 
ing at least 8 feet or 10 feet. Dr. Thomson, 
then the head of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
congratulated me on sending him the sign of a 
temperate climate.—W. H. L., Cumberland. 


GARDHN WORKE.* 


Oonservatory, 

If the Arum Lilies are kept in pots it will be time to 
shake out and repot. Remove all the small offsets, and 
grow on separately if more sticks are wanted. If large 
specimens are required, put the strong crowns in an 8-inch 


species, Oyperus of sorts, and other useful decorative 
subjects may easily be raised from seeds in spring or 
during summer. 









think about getting in a stock of cuttings, as the earlier 
they are rooted the fewer losses there will be through the 
winter, and plants which are well established may be kept 
with less artificial heat. The beds are now at their best, 
and if the effect is carefully studicd it may perhaps be 
possible to make improvements for next season, and so 
propagate stock accordingly. Those who have not the 


may easily fill their beds without them. Very pretty beds 
may be made with Carnations and Tufted Pansies or 
Violas, using the latter for the groundwork, either in 
mixture or in separate colours, The old Orimson Clove 
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trouble. Begin putting in cuttings of Fuchsias, Mar- 
guerites, Heliotropes, and others where this mode of 
propagation {s convenient, and there are conveniences for 
wintering the cuttings under glass. The Jayering of 
Carnations also must receive attention at once, if not 
already commenced. After the rain the plants will grow 
freely, and the layers must root very quickly. Any shoots 
that cannot be layered had better be taker. off with a 
“heel” and inserted as cuttings. Grass will need to be 
cut and rolled frequently now, and all spent plants, dead 
flowers, seed-pods, and weeds should be regularly removed 
from the borders. B. 0. RB 


Outdoor Garden. 
Where much bedding-out is done it will soon be time to 


means to keep large numbers of tender plants in winter 


THE COMING WEHEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 10th 
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Carnation, planted 15 inches apart, with a groundwork of 















































































































or 9-inch pot, but the most useful plants are among single 
crowns in 6-inch pots. Pot chiefly in good loam, adding 
about a fourth part of old manure. Press or ram the soi 
in the pots firmly. This firm potting not only gets more 
food into the pots for the roots to work among, butit 
keeps the growth short and compact. Roots working in 
firm soil do not rush through it so quickly, and conse- 
quently the whole is occupied. If there comes much rain 
it may be necessary to return the Oamellias to the house 
again, and there may be other hardwooded plants amid 
the Heaths, Epacrises, &., that would be better under 
cover if we get much wet weather. This, of course, is a 
matter for individual consideration. Among the most 
useful flowering plants now are the Plambagos. The blue 
is more sought after than the white variety. They are 
very easy to manage, and may either be grown as speci- 
mens in good-sizd pots or be planted out to cover a wall 
or pillar, They are easily propagated by cuttings of the 
half-ripe wood. What charming things the double 
flowered Myrtles are in bloasom, but to have them flower 
freely the growth must be well ripened by exposure till 
summer in the open air, and the plants are always better 
for their annual outing. Outtings of the young wood 
taken off with a bit of older wood under a bell-glass or 
hand-light in a shady part of the greenhouse will root 
during the autumn. Tnere will be a good many dead 
flowers, Fuchsias and Begonias, falling about now, 


Stove. 


If any of the flowering stove plants have been placed 
outside to ripen wood they ought to be put under cover 
again. The best bloomed plant of Franciscea calycina I 
ever saw was expo3ed for a time during that hot summer 
of 1868, I think it was. But in turning plants outside from 
the stove one has to be careful in hardening the foliage 
by gradual exposure, or in other words, the plants must 
ba kept in the shade of a wall or building till the leaves get 
hard, but even this hardening of the foliage has 
considerable influence upon the future blooming ©. 
cities of the plants. Rondeletia speciosa major [ ha* 
seen hardened and ripened in a similar manner with 
manifest advantage to its flowering. But one has to be 
ae certain about the climate and shelter of the place. 

hat would be proper and useful in one place would be 
hurtful in another, and it is especially important even in 
moving planta from the moist stove to a cool house at this 
season or earlier to guard against the foliage suffering 
under the changed conditions, especially if the removal 
takes place during a burst of bright weather. The nights 
will be getting colder now, and a little fire-heat will soon 
be necessary for tender stove plants. 


Bulbs and forcing-plants. 


Early forcing bulbs will now be ready for potting. 
Roman Hyacinths and F'reesias must be grown in quantity 
where many flowers are required for cutting. Those who 
make a speciality of growing plants for forcing have long 
ago booked orders, and such things as Azalea Deutsche 
Perle, Laurestinus, andotherfancy plants, iacluding bulbs, 
will soon be coming in, and will need prompt attention. Ro- 
man Hyacinths may gofourina 5-inch potor five in a 6-inch 

ot. For greenhouse or conservatory decoration the 

atter course is the best. Freesias do much better when 
potted not later than the end of August, and are allowed 
to move as they please, being placed in a cold pit with the 
lights off, except when raining heavily. Do not cover 
with ashes as it weakens the growth. Roman Hyacinths 
marie be covered with something to keep the bulbs in the 
soil. 

Chrysanthemums, 


_ Taking the buds will be an operation now, and weak 
liguid-manure may be given twice a week. What a 
nuisance the earwigs have been thissummer! This is what 
makes the growing of Ohrysanthemums and Dahlias so 
expensive ; they are exposed to the depredations of insects 
more in proportion than other flowers. I was ina Dahlia 
grower’s grounds the other day and nearly every stake had 
an inverted pot on the top of it. Pretty well the same 
or some similar course has to be adopted i the grower of 
Chrysanthemums if he wishes to have blooms in the best 
possible condition. Gales of wind will be coming soon and 
if the plants are not securely staked and tied much damage 
may be done. 

Cold Frames. 


Where there is a demand for winter flowers many cold 
frames will be tilled now with Primulas, Oyclamens, and 
Cinerarias, ana other things will be coming’on. We have 
them in different stages, some for early blooming and 
others not yet placed in the flowering pots. Good OCycla- 
mens are always useful, but they are not usually wanted 
in bloom before October, and from that time to the spring 
a constant stream of flowering plants may be had. The 
earliest plants are raised from seeds sown now and the 
later ones are spring sown in heat, say early in 
February. 

Window Gardening. 

Ferns, Palms, Ficuses, and foliage plants generally are 
more in demand than flowers. It may not be generally 
known to window gardeners that many useful plants for 
the work may be raised from seeds. Aralia Sieboldi, 
Grevillea robusta, Dracwnas in variety, Palms of the hardy 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a Penton later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


white or yellow Violas, Carnation Alice Ayres for a ground- 
work of blue Violas, will be charming, and this idea may 
be worked outin various ways by using contrasting colours 
for bordering. This is the season for working up a stock 
of such things. Violas or Pansies will strike now or an 
time during the autumn, when young shoots can be had. 
They usually break up in the centre of the plants from 
this onwards, and they strike freely in a cold frame or 
under a handlight. There will be a good deal of work in 
tying and trimming to keep things neat. Grass also will 
require mowing frequently. 































fruiting-pots now, and be stood thinly on a coal-ash bed 
to keep the worms out of the pots. Use 6-inch pots and 
pot firmly. Good loam, slightly enriched, is a suitable 
compost. A pinch of soot over the rough material covering 
the drainage will keep out worms, and make it unpleasant 
for wireworms. Keep all runners pinched off the plants. 
New beds of Strawberries may be made now. Good 


plump. Follow up the summer pruning in a common- 
sense way, keeping in view the importance of letting in 


on now, and the main object should be to ripen up the 
growth already made. Melons in frames may possibly 





Fruit Garden. 
The Strawberries for forcing should be placed in their 


runners will be scarce this year in some districts in conse- 
quence of the drought. Make the ground firm before 
planting. This keeps the growth sturdy and the crowns 


the sunshine to mature fruit and buds, at the same time 
leaving the leaders unshortened to secure outlets for 
growth without starting back buds. The season is getting 


require warm manure placed round the bed to infuse a 
little more waraath into it to finish off the fruit. Do not 
overwater in damp weather, especially if the bed has 
parted with its heat. Late Grapes colouring will be bene- 
fited by having a little warmth in the pipes in dull weather. 
Keep the atmosphere buoyant by ventilation, a little being 
left on all night. Remove all laterals from Peaches under 
glass from which the crop has been gathered, and ventilate 
as much as possible. 


~ Vegetable Garden. 


A house of Cucumbers may be planted now for autumn 
and winter bearing, Keep them moving steadily. If 
there is bottom-heat they will not require much top-heat 
at present, unless fruits are required early. Usually, 
plenty of Cucumbers can be obtained from frames till 
October. If the plants from which early Tomatos have 
been gathered are in good condition and free from mildew 
they will be throwing out lots of young shoots, and if 
these are thinned, tied in, and stopped beyond the first or 
second trusses of flowersa good autumn and winter crop will 
be obtained—better, in fact, than would be gathered from 
young plants. Early Ruby is our favourite for early and 
late forcing. Tomatos are ripening freely outside on warm 
walls. All shoots, including leaders, should now be 
pinched, as blossoms produced after this date will hardly 
ripen fruit. Tne season for sowing Winter Spinach and 
Onions is fast ebbing away, and the last sowing of Turnips 
should also be made. The Celery, under the influence of 
the cooler and longer nights, is growing fast. Early crops 
should now be finally earthed up. Keep a loose surface 
between the rows of Oeleraic or Turnip-rooted Celery. 
Thin late Turnips rather more than would be necessary for 
the summer crops. Plant out late Breccoli, and fill in 
spare ground with Coleworts thickly, or Tom Thumb 
Savoy may be planted instead. E. Hoppay. 


Work in the Town Garden. 


The recent rains will have the effect of starting into 
growth many things that have been languishing in the 
drought for some time past, and indeed, a great improve- 
ment in the outdoor garden is already apparent. Showery 
weather does not benefit the ‘‘ Geranium,” and a few other 
sun-loving subjects, causing them to run too much to leaf, 
and washing out the colours, but Begonias of all kinds 
simply revel in it. There is still time to put eut fairly 
strong plants of the tuberous kinds on a sheltered border 
and obtain a nice show of bloom in the autumn, especially 
if frost keeps off until November, but they should be 
planted at once. Now isa good time to strike cuttings of 
choice varieties ; the young side-shoots from the base of 
strong healthy plants make the best cuttings, or if 
thoroughly well hardened, even the tops of pot plants that 
are past their best may be utilised. Tne majority will 
strike without much difficulty in pots of very sandy porous 
soil, or in a bed of the same in a pit or frame, in either 
case extra well drained. A fair amount of air must be 
given, with shade from hot sun—in fact these, with very 
careful watering, are the principal points. But for all 
ordinary purposes seedlings are decidedly preferable 
to plants from cuttings. Zonal Pelargoniums (‘‘Gera- 
niums”) also are easily increased at this season by 
inserting cuttingsin the open ground. Prepare a bed ina 
sunny and somewhat sheltered position by digging it over 
and adding some leaf-mould and road-sand, or grit of some 
kind, then roll or pat it down gently to an even surface, 
and insert the cuttings with a dibber, placing them about 
4 inches apart in rows 6 inches apart, and dropping a pinch 
of sand into each hole for the base of the cutting to rest 
on. Make the soil quite firm round each, give one good 
watering, all that is necessary subsequently being to keep 
the bed free from weeds, and lift and pot the plants in 
September or October. In this way a very large percentage 
—often 100 per cent.—may be rooted with a minimum of 











































to August 17th. 
Sowed Early London and Veitch’s Autumn Giant Oauli- 


flower. Planted a pit with dwarf French Beans, We have 
the means of heating the pit, should it be necessary, and 
we find this crop come in useful through the autumn, 
Earthed ny Oelery. 

Broccoli. It 

and in different aspects. Advantage ts taken of fine days 
to tie np Lettuces and Endive. Earthed up Celery, &o We 
have disoontinued pete} Rhubarb—in fact, very little has 
been gathered lately. : 
preserve and for wine making, and there is a temptation 
to weaken the crowns by denuding the plants of foliage, 
and this is sure to injure the future orop. Having plenty 
of seeds of Peas we have sown a bed breadoast for the 
poxpose of using the tops for flavouring soup. They may 
D 


Planted a few more late Queen 
is an advantage to plant at different times 


hubarb is sometimes used as a 


e sown in beds 44 feet wide to be easily cut when 


4 inches or 60 high. The same plan may be adopted all 
through the winter, if 1s was desirable to do so, only, of 
course, it would be necessary to sow in boxes under glass 
where there wa3a little warmth. Made a last sowing of 
Onions, Spinach, and Tarnips, including a proportion of 
Ohirk Castle, Blackstone, which is better able to resist 
frost than the white varieties. Shifted on double and 
single Primulas, Cinerarias, and Oyclamens. All are now 
in cold pits on beds of ashes. Pricked off herbaceous 
Oalceolarias. These are grown in the shade. Put in 
cuttings of various bedding plants, ‘‘Geraniums” being 
fully exposed, but other things under glass, where they 
oan be kept close; but these close frames are always 
opened for an hour or 80 every morning to prevent damp- 
ing. Made another sowing of Brown Oos and All-the-vear- 
ruund Oabbage Lettuces, Potted a lot of Roman Hyacinths 
and Freesias, and boxed several thousands ef double and 
single Daffodils for winter blooming. Shifted on a lot of 
Tree Carnations. This will be the last shift before flower- 


ing. They will remain outside some time yet. Pricked 


off a lot of seedling Ferns. Those who have a Fern-house 
will have numbers of seedlings come up in all directions. 


Under the stage in one of our houses, all sorts of plants 
row from self-sown seeds, including Ferns in variety, 
Mosses, Oyperus, &. Looked to a late Peach-house to 


remove laterals. The potted trees from which the fruit 


has been gathered have been placed outside to ripen 


foliage and wood. Budded a piece of Brier cuttings. 





Calystegia pubescens fi -pl.—This is 
perhaps one of the mest beautiful and distinct 
climbers among true herbaceous plants. In 
common with the Bindweeds, to which it be- 
longs, is dies down each year and springs up 
abundantly again the following season. Bat 
though strictly an herbaceous subject, it is just 
such a one that is perhaps best grown alone in 
isolated places where it may go on from year to 
year without disturbance. In the ordinary 
border there ia always the fear of its being forked 
up and destroyed. But it is well suited for the 
higher parts of the large rockery where space 
could be given it, and where at will it may send 
forth its beautiful trailing stems so abundantly 
clothed with rose-pink blossoms. . These latter 
continue in great profusion over a long season 
and are very waht Another good place may be 
made for it at the base of some tree stump over 
which it may ramble freely. As to soil and 
situation, it is readily accommodated, succeeding 
almest anywhere. remember seeing it in con- 
siderable quantity some years ago in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham, I believe at Solihull, 
in one of the main thoroughfares where the 
houses opened on te the footway, and here was 
this pretty climber with its reots beneath the 
hard pathway, trained to the housea for some 
distance, and flowering with its wonted free- 
dom.—E. 


Annual Calliopsis.—How eharming and 
showy this annual is with fair treatment and 
abundance of room to grow. ‘Two very pretty 
masses of it consist entirely of self-sown plants, 
and they have had abundance of room to grow, 
each plant being a large spreading bushy mass 
with hundreds of blossoms. It is a graceful and 
lasting flower, and, in common with many other 
good annuals, has suffered in reputation from the 
bad system of sowing whole packets of secd ona 
spot about large enough to nourish and sustain 
one healthy plant. One mass consists of the 
ordinary type, C. tinctoria, which produces 
yellow flowers having deep black centres. The 
other mass arrests the attention of all who see 
it, the variety being that known as nigra 
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speciosa or atro-sanguinea, and the strain of seed 
a good one. All the flowers are of a deep dark 
rich velvet brown colour, a very distinet and 
most uncommon shade in any flower. This 
annual is as ee for cutting as it is for forming 
a display in beds and borders. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SNAPDRAGONS IN THE GARDEN. 


ZONAL PELARGONIEMS and Calceolarias have 
long been regarded as unsatisfactory and mono- 
tonous, and would not be half so extensively 
used if only something better could be found to 
take their place. Tuberous Begonias have to a 
certain extent become a substitute for the former, 
but this beautiful class of plants is not quite 
within reach of everybody, or, at all events, 
they are not easily raised and grown in all gar- 
dens. Violas, or Tufted Pansies, have also be- 
come very popular, these giving good shades of 
yellow, purple, and white. They are also very 
easily propagated and wintered without much 
difficulty, but, unfortunately, they in many 
instances fail badly during a hot and dry season. 
What we want are more of the half-hardy and 
hardy classes of plants sufficiently showy to 
take the place of ‘‘ Geraniums ” and Calceolarias, 
and quite as capable of flowering both early and 
Jate in the season, but of late years nothing 
mane than the Antirrhinum has been intro- 
uced. 


Nowhere else have I seen such a grand lot of 
Antirrhinums as at Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire. 
There they are bedded out by hundreds and 
thousands, and a grand display they make from 
May or early in June till very severe frosts in- 
tervene, They are not the ordinary mixed 
and striped Antirrhinums, but are self-coloured 
and of a more branching yet compact habit of 
growth. The pure white form I have 
known for many years, and have bedded it 
out regularly. For this the gardener has a 
grand crimson-flowered companion, and also 
an equally good rich yellow variety. A double 
row, equal to a length of 110 feet, of the crimson 
variety in a large bed was a sight not to be for- 
gotten in a hurry, and yet only secondary spikes 
of flowers were left, those first formed having 
either been cut or snapped off. The yellow 
variety does not produce quite such grand spikes 
as the crimson form, but it is equally as effective 
as any other compact yellow-flowering plant that 
could be named. These Antirrhinums stand 
drought remarkably well and are only slightly 
damaged by drenching rains, and of what other 
bedding plants other than Nasturtiums can this 
be said ? 

All three varieties come true from seed, 
always providing the seed-bearing plants are 
kept a long way apart from each other and also 
from any other forms of the Antirrhinum. 
The gardener prefers to propagate by means of 
cuttings, and nothing could well be simpler 
than the plan he adopts. In the autumn, or 
say late September, the cuttings are taken and 
made mech the same way as Calceolarias are 
treated ; in fact, all are taken at near about 
the same time and receive almost identical 
treatment afterwards. No bottom heat is 
needed, every cutting striking without any 
assistance other than a glazed covering, and none 
are lost by frosts or damp during the winter, so 
that they are quite as hardy and reliable in that 
respect as Pansies. There are also few losses 
by transplanting in the spring, and no failures 
after they are once established in the bed. This 
class of Antirrhinums not unfrequently stand 
out all the winter in mixed borders, and flower 
very freely and strongly the following spring, 
but the young plants are the best for flower-beds. 
They are very serviceable in a cut state, the 
spikes of the crimson form being extra long, 
and the closer they are cut over the more cer- 
tain they are to continue flowering. Leaving 
the spikes uncut after the flowers have fallen 
has a most weakening effect, and quite spoils 
the plants of the white form. 





_ Delphinium nobilissimum.—tThisis,'as its name 
implies, a noble variety, producing massive spikes densely 
set with bronzy-blue flowers, which are rose tinted in the 
centre. The individual flowers are large. This is cer- 
tainly one of the best semi-double varieties of this truly 
magnificent group of plants. 


FOXGLOVES. 
THE common Foxglove and its allied species, 
though long and closely associated with our 
flower borders, have for very many years been 
somewhat neglected as garden plants in this 
country. They are happily again coming well 


A white variety of the common Foxglove 
(Digitalis purpurea), 


to the front, though in a vastly improved form. 
That the Foxglove has not been entirely 
neglected in France is clearly proved by the 
flower from which the illustration was made, and 
which is chiefly, if not entirely, the outcome 
of liberal cultivation and careful, intelligent 
selection. That it has taken a long time to pro- 





duce the above spotted variety there can be 
little doubt, but the achievement has been well 
worth years of waiting to attain, and entirely 
does away with the oft-repeated, but not very 
intelligible, objection many people have to the 
purple Foxglove, on account of its, to them, 
monotonous and somewhat disagreeable colour. 
We have been so long accustomed to seeing the 
Foxglove growing wild in our woods and dells, 
that we rarely, if ever, think of it as a border 
flower, though, to our mind, these lants make 
a charming group when well placed, blooming, 
too, at a season when flowers of this class are 
much wanted. In seme few gardens in this 
country these Foxgloves have been made a 
speciality, and many fine varieties have been 
raised from seed, planted out, and again selected. 
The commoner varieties, many of which are 
beautifully spotted and shaded, are amongst the 
most useful and attractive flowers for the 
shrubbery or so-called wild garden. If the 
ground is kept comparatively clean of rank 
weeds the I’oxgloves will give little trouble, the 
seedlings coming up by the thousand ; in many 
instances we have seen them literally cover the 
grou: d,sothickly had theseed been strewn about. 
When kept long in one place, however, the plants 
are apt to die out, and this will have to be 
remedied by changing their position every few 
years. Clumps or groups of the best of them 
can easily be kept in the flower beds or borders 
by collecting a pinch of seed and sowing in a 
pan or box, or on a sheltered border in the open 
air, planting out as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle. Selections of there 
varieties of Foxgloves might also be with ad- 
vantage associated with groups of trees and 
shrubs in our pleasure parks, &c. There are no 
plants so well adapted as Foxgloves for work of 
this kind, and as the trouble of cultivating the 
piants is small, there can be no excuse for 
excluding them from collections. Amongst the 
allied species and varieties, the foremost is, per- 
haps, D. grandiflora, which also grows under the 
names of ambigua and ochroleuca. Its flowers, 
produced in long racemes, are dull yellow, and 
not by any means so pretty as those of the 
varieties of the commonepecies. D. ferruginea, 
levigata, &c., are often grown in the rockery ; 
but they are not to be recommended as garden 
plants. Some little good might be done in 
making the purple Foxglove more perennial, and 
maybe improving the strain by crossing with 
some of these truly perennial species. Our own 
experiment in this direction was, however, a 
signal failure, though this does not by any means 
prove that it isimpossible. We selected astrorg 
raceme of the D. purpurea var., and crossed the 
flowers with pollen of D. grandiflora, and after 
carefully markin g above and below where the 
pollen was placed, we waited until seed time. 
The result was rather curious, as all the capsules 
above and below the marks were plump and full 
of good seeds, but those, without a single excep- 
tion, dusted with the pollen of D. grandiflora 
were withered up, not a fertile seed—indeed, 
no seed of any kind—being produced. This 
has happened twice. Have any readers had 


the same experience with these Foxgloves ? 
K. 





Asclepias tuberogsa.—The merit of 
novelty cannot be claimed for this, the Butterfly 
Flower of North America, for according to the 
‘“‘ Dictionary of Gardening” it was introduced 
into this country as long ago as 1690. It is 
found in a wild state throughout a considerable 
tract of country in North America, principally 
in sandy fields and such places. This Asclepias 
is a herbaceous perennial that reaches a height 
of a couple of feet or more, and from the upper 
part of the stem the branches proceed in a 
spreading manner, and the flowers are borne in 
closely packed clusters along the shoots. ‘These 
flowers are of a curious shape and bright orange- 
scarlet in colour, though in this last respect 
there is a certain amount of variation, as when a 
number are grown together it is often possible 
to pick out some much brighter than others. 
By some this Asclepias is considered somewhat 
diflicult to maintain in a flourishing state, but a 
mass of it planted out in a rather light, hot soil 
has ‘occupied the same place for years, and 
flowers well each season. This year the blos- 
soms are nearly a month later than Jast and 
not so brightly coloured, the dull weather being 
against them in this respect. The roots are long 
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and Horseradish-like, so that in planting them 
the soil must be broken up sufficiently deep. 
The winged seeds of this are, as in most 
members of the genus, very pretty. 


SUMMER BEDDING. 
PLEASING CONTRASTS OF COLOUR. 


Some rather pleasing contrasts effected with 
hardy things may be noted, as they have the 
merit of giving a bright display at a little cost. 
A mixture of Dactylis glomerata and Annie 
King Tufted Pansy forming a carpet under a 
very large doubie pink Thorn is very fine. 
Some old shrubs were cleared away in the 
autumn to allow room for the further develop- 
ment of the tree on the side where its beauty is 
most seen, and as the underneath carpeting 
followed close on the removal of shrubs it had 
furnished the ground quite early in the year, 
and the position being due south and getting a 
good share of sun, the Tufted Pansy is not 
unduly drawn or rendered leggy by the shade 
of the tree. This Dactylis is unquestionably one 
of the brightest and most graceful variegated 
plants we have, and in fairly good soil grows 
into very large tufts by the middle of the season. 
For this reason it should when mixed with other 
things, Tufted Pansies, for example, be allowed 
plenty of room; 2 feet each way is not too 
much, Another bed that has been very effec- 
tive at a minimum of trouble and expense was 
formed by planting early in the year clumps of 
Tartarin Pentstemon and filling in with White 
Swan Tufted Pansy. This has, I think, been 
one of our very best beds, as both Pentstemons 
and Violas did remarkably well, flowering with 
wonderful freedom. Of course, the removal of 
the central spike in the one and an occasional 
picking off of seed-pods from the other was 
essential to keep them going, and in the case of 
tufted Pansies in quantity this takes some little 
time, but they have amply repaid the trouble. 
Besides the two Tufted Pansies already named, 
Crimson King, Mrs. Bellamy, and Archie Grant 
in the dark shades, Ardwell Gem and Lord 
Elcho in the yellows, and Duchess of Fife in the 
fancies have been exceptionally good. One of 
our very best is the variety named as associated 
with the Dactylis, viz, Annie King. It is not 
as yet widely known, being indeed a compara- 
tively new variety. It is a rosy lilac self, the 
strongest grower we have, and wonderfully 
free. 

If in planting beds of Tufted Pansies some nice 
hardy plant is required to dot occasionally 
among them to break the flat surface, let me 
recommend a few well-grown plants of the gold 
and silver Retinosporas. The Montbretia border 
is gay, and the plants arise from a carpet of 
Phlox setacea that has covered the border, and 
is a beautiful bright green. Here is a veritable 
hardy combination that is not likely to be any 
further trouble—at least, I fancy the Phlox will 
form a sufficiently thick carpet to protect the 
corms of Montbretia from frost. Another hardy 
combination on a_ rather larger scale is 
scarlet and white East Lothian Stocks with 
Amellus bessarabicus Aster—an effective result 
of grouping pleasing shades of colour in a mass, 
but rather heavy. I should have used A. acris 
preferably, but that is not at its best until the 
Stocks are a little past. Pleasing results have 
followed sowing the gold and chocolate Toadflax 
between clumps of Iris; the flowers, tiny as 
they are in themselves, are very effective ina 
mass against the silvery Flag-like foliage. This 
Linaria is a wonderfully enduring annual from 
a flowering standpoint, and should be exten- 
sively grown. The common pale yellow wild 
variety is a mass of colour on the chalk slopes. 
I have given up the idea of classing summer- 
flowering Chrysanthemums of the Desgrange 
type with hardy plants. Annual losses of old 
stools were very considerable, and even when 
they came apparently safely through the winter 
it was to go off in early spring in an unex- 
pected manner. They are much better treated 
as annuals and planted out early each year as 
December-struck cuttings. kK, 


A good Tropzolum for bedding is the variety 
Vesuvius. We have seen it lately in several places, 
although it does not appear to be generally known. The 
plants make a dense, compact growth, the leaves of dark 
colour, and set off by brilliant crimson flowers that appear 
well above the mass of foliage. 


COMFREYS FOR THE WILD GARDEN. 


Most of the Comfreys (Symphytum) are scarcely 
suitable for a choice mixed border, but for the 
wilder parts of the garden, in woodland walks, 
or the margins of rills and streams they are all 
excellent plants because so hardy and so vigor- 
ous as to become naturalised with native vege- 
tation. Bold masses of the largest, such as S. 
asperrimum, which in rich moist soil grows 
6 feet high or more, have a stately, yet graceful 
effect during the summer, the leaves growing to 
a great size, and the tall, nodding spikes of 
reddish blossoms, changing to blue, are very 
pretty for weeks together. Other similarly 
strong growers are 8. tuberosum, with yellow 
flowers; S. caucasicum, with white flowers; 
and our native S. officinale, of which there is a 
form with variegated foliage good enough for a 
choice mixed border, for when in flower the 
graceful flower-stems of drooping bells of blue 
make a beautiful contrast with the foliage. 
Another first-rate border Comfrey is the Bo- 
hemian species (S. bohemicum), which only 
grows about 2 feet high, and has brilliant crim- 
son-red flowers. It grows and flowers best on 
poor soil in an open sunny spot; if the soil is 
rich and the place shady it runs to lank stems 
and leaves, There are other Comfreys, such as 
S. orientale (white), S. tauricum (yellowish) in 
cultivation, but the above half-a-dozen kinds 
represent the genus from an ornamental stand- 
point. Once established they grow apace, and 
will hold their own against the strongest in the 
wild garden, so that it is advisable to give the 
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The Common Comfrey (Symphytum officinale), 


Comfreys a good area to spread over. I have 
in mind many woodlands adjoining great gar- 
dens now quite devoid of interest that could 
be made attractive at little cost and trouble 
by planting masses of Comfreys and similar 
robust perennials that would give interest to a 
wood from spring till autumn. The Comfreys 
never show to better effect than when fringing 
a stream or lake, and the beautiful way in 
which we frequently see our native Comfrey 
clothing the banks of a stream along with 
Meadow-sweet (Spire, Ulmaria), Purple Loose- 
strife (Lythrum Salicaria), and other moisture- 
loving plants affords a lesson as to how to treat 
the bare banks of a stream or lake that one 
often sees even in places where no expense is 
spared in straining for effects from doubtful 
exotics. A garden stream fringed with the 
finest of our riverside and marsh plants is one of 
the most beautiful phases of gardening I know. 





Calopetalon ringens.—Although grown 
in gardens thirty or forty years ago, when 
Australian and Cape plants were the most 
fashionable of greenhouse subjects, it is very 
rarely indeed that one sees this Australian 
climber nowadays. It is pleasing to find it is 
still kept in cultivation at Kew-gardens ; in the 
temperate house there a plant is now flowering 
very freely. It is trained over a trellis, and the 
dull orange-red flower-trusses, ensconced among 
the dark green leaves, have a very pretty effect, 
although the plant cannot be described as 
particularly showy. The leaves are ovate and 
from 3 inches to 5 inches long, the inflorescence 
being corymbose and borne on a long twisted 
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stalk at the end of each shoot. It is 3 inches 
in diameter, and made up of about a couple of 
dozen flowers. The flower at its base is tubular, 
but at the top separates into five oblong-pointed 
petals. The tube of the flower is half-an-inch 
long and orange-yellow, the petals red with an 
orange tinge. The species is more to be recom- 
mended to those who like to grow out-of-the- 
way, yet not unattractive plants than to those 
whose space indoors has to be apportioned 
chiefly with regard to the supply of flowers for 
cutting and for similar purposes. 


The best Carnations.—Your article on 
Carnations in last week’s issue of GARDENING is 
very interesting, especially as it apparently deals 
with Border Carnations. The yellow self sadly 
wants more stamina, Germania and others being 
far from vigorous, and flowers not opening 
kindly. I notice you mention Corunna and 
Britannia. Are these robust and free bloomers 
for borders? What is your opinion of Miss 
Campbell ?—E. H. Barnsury. 


*,* Britannia has not been tried as a border 
Carnation, but it will, doubtless, be a good 
border variety. All those produced from seed 
in the gardens of Mr. Martic Smith are 
vigorous. I have tried the following in the 
borders, and last season was a good one to test 
the stamina of any variety. The best is Miss 
Audrey Campbell (Martin Smith), this is a clear 
primrose-yellow. Next to itis Duke of Orleans, 
another of the Haye’s seedlings, yellow, with a 
tinge of buff. Corunna, also raised by Mr. 
Martin Smith, is a clear, rich yellow, with the 
petals very lightly fringed. Britannia has large 
full flowers, borne erect on stout stems, and 
this will, doubtless, prove excellent as a border 
variety.—J. D. EK. 


Monarda didyma (Oswego Tea).—Among 
herbaceous summer-flowering perennials the 
above is one of the most striking when in flower, 
by reason of the brilliancy of its whorls of 
scarlet blooms. These latter are of an excep- 
tionally bright shade, and always render the 
plant a most conspicuous and attractive subject 
in those gardens where it finds favour, But it 
is by no means so abundant in gardens as its 
merits entitle it to be, for it is only here and 
there that one chances to meet it. Apart from 
its value as a flowering subject, the pleasing 
fragrance of its leaves should be sufficient to find 
for it many admirers. It is usually about 2 feet 
high, and if planted in fairly good ground in an 
open, sunny spot the flowers will be all the more 
brilliant. It is especially suited for massing, 
and I do not remember seeing it employed in 
the London parks.—E. 


Single Cactus Dahlias.—We have had 
the Dahlia in many forms and of all sizes, e ch 
having a term of popularity, but the Cactas 
kinds, being less formal, are likely to last 
longest in popular estimation. The florists 
improved the old type of single Dahlia till it 
became very regular in form. In the class 
under notice we have a very decided and wel- 
come break from this, and the varieties will find 
many to admire them. Among them Earl* of 
Ravenswood is remarkably distinct and showy, 
with large starry flowers, quite 6 inches across 
and of a brilliant orange-red colour. Queen 
Mary, pure white; Argyle, dark maroon-red (a 
very rich colour) ; Guy Mannering, pale yellow, 
flushed with pink; Bruce, clear, soft self- 
yellow; Lochiel, bright red; Lucy Ashton, 
rich crimson; and Ivanhoe, light purple, are 
ve good kinds, embracing a wide range of 
colour, 


Gladiolus Childsi Ben Hur.— [his is 
a very striking kind, so large in flower and 
bright in colour. The flowers are quite 6 inches 
in diameter and almost self coloured, being of a 
clear bright salmon hue with just a few mark- 
ings of white in the throat. Three flowers fully 
out make as much display as half-a-dozen of 
those of the older kinds, and the richness of 
colour is very pleasing. 


A group of Foxgloves.—I enclose a photograph 
of some Foxgloves in the Balne Woods of Lord Deramore, 
pear Snaith, Yorks.—H. R. Harrison, Balne Vicarage, 
Snaith. ; : 

*,* A very pretty group of our native Foxglove. 


Gladiolus Colvillei albus.—This is delightful in 
a small bed. The growth is slender and the flowers of 
purest white, appearing at a time when they are more 
appreciated than earlier in the season. This Gladiolus is 
so often grown in pots, that it is worth making a note of 
when grown in a mags in the open air, 
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FERNS. 
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CHOICE FERNS. 
THE PELLAAS. 


Tue Pellewas are very interesting Ferns, and 
amongst them are plants suitable for either the 
warm and the cool-house, for pot culture, or for 
hanging-baskets, and some which form beautiful 
ornaments for a Wardian-case, The latest 
system of Fern culture has to a great extent 
fallen into disfavour, and yet I am aware of one 
or two very creditable collections of small- 
growing Ferns which are cultivated in this 
way. In one instance the possessor is a 
confirmed invalid, almost entirely confined to 
the house, and im another case a fine collection 
is maintained by a mill operative, and is 
very highly prized, and I may also remark that 
the very finest example of 

the Killarney Fern I have 


~ ever seen was in a Wardian- 


case in the house of Mr. Bew- 
ley, of Blackrock, near Dublin, 
in whose garden Ferns were a 
great speciality. The Pellaas 
here enumerated are plants 
of great beauty, but they 
cannot withstand great heat 
without becoming affected with 
hosts of black thrips, which 
will speedily work destruction 
if not eradicated, and this is 
best effected by laying the plant 
upon its side and syringing 
it carefully and thoroughly 
with warm water in which 
some soft - soap has_ been 
mixed. After the syringing 
rinse the plant with clean water 
and remove it to a situation 
where it gets less artificial 
heat, for over-heating is sure 
to bring about this pest, and 
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plants in cultivation, If grown in too warm a 
temperature or too dry an atmosphere it is ex- 
tremely liable to attacks from its worst enemy 
—thrips. It isa native of the Andes of Peru 
and of Columbia. 

P, ATROPURPUREA.—This is another beautiful 
species of a peculiar blue-green colour, somewhat 
resembling that of P. ternifolia. It is a native 
of North America and British Columbia, but is 
not sufficiently hardy to withstand unharmed 
the severity of our winters; neither is it of 
sufficient size to render it conspicuous if it was 
hardy. For a cold house, however, it is a 
charming subject. It requires abundance of 
drainage, and should not have much soil about 
its roots. The fronds are nearly a foot long 


when the plant is strong, but more frequently 
about half that length. The colour is a deep 





blue-green, 


This plant, although it has been in 


its presence is a sure indication Ze 


that the plant requires a cooler Oar 
temperature. Peat and loam 
for soil, with a littlesand added, 
is all that will be necessary, 
together with drainage and 


plenty of water. 2 


P..INTRAMARGINALIS is also 
found in collections under the 
various names of Pteris Casse- 
beera, Allosorus, and Platy- 
loma. It isa Fern from Mexico, 
and deserves all possible care. 
It is an evergreen greenhouse 
species, and forms one of the 
prettiest objects in a Wardian- 
case. The fronds seldom ex- 
ceed 1 foot or 18 inches in 
height, and their general ap- 
pearance may be readily defined 
from a glance at our cut. It 
was introduced about fifty 
years ago from the Botanic 
garden collection in Berlin, yet 
it has never become a common 
plant with us. 

P. TERNIFOLIA is another 
evergreen Mexican plant with 
a beauty peculiarly its own. 
It is of pendent habit, and is 
seen at its best when grown 
in this way in a large warm 
Wardian-case. The fronds are 
some 18 inches long. When 
the plant is strong the pinnze are opposite, 
each bearing three leaflets of equal length, 
which spread out, forming a six-angled star. It 
does not require much soil, but plenty of water, 
which must, however, pass quickly away, must 
be given it. 

P. sAGITTATA is an erect-growing plant from 
Peru, and a charming object for a temperate 
fernery. The fronds are somewhat triangular 
in outline, glaucous, and soft in texture. The 
fronds usually grow from 1 foot to 2 feet in 
height, the rachis being pale brown and the 
fronds of a glaucous green. 

P. FLExvOSA.—This is a charming climbing 
Fern. It produces fronds some 6 feet or more 
in length, the colour of the pinnules being of a 
delicace soft green, while the sori, which change 
from black to reddish-brown, are very conspicu- 
ous ; on the whole, indeed, it may be reckoned 
one of the most ornamental and charming foliaged 
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Frond of Pell#a intramarginalis, 


cultivation in this country upwards of 100 years 
has always remained rare. 

P. GERANIIFOLIA.—This species is widely dis- 
tributed in the Eastern as well as the Western 
Hemispheres, and its beauty demands for it a 
place in every fernery or Wardian-case collec- 
tion. It is a dwarf, compact plant ; the fronds, 
somewhat palmate in shape, are supported upon 
slender black polished stems, and seldom exceed 
10 inches in height, and frequently not so much, 
On the upper side the colour is rich deep green, 
lighter beneath; the sori are red, continwous 
round the margin of all the segments, and are 
very ornamental, 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 123.; well bound in 
half morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 
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FILMY FERNS. 


TrRANsLucID or ‘* Filmy Ferns” may safely be 
classed among the most marvellous representa- 
tives of the vegetable kingdom. The trans- 
parent nature of their lovely fronds, which, 
notwithstanding their apparently delicate 
nature, are very persistent, remaining fresh on 
the plants for two, or even three, y ears, renders 
them exceedingly interesting; in that respect 
alone they are totally distinct from any other 
cultivated plants. 

The section of Filmy Ferns is compored of 
three genera :— 

Tuer Topas, mostly natives of New Zealand. 
With the exception of T. Wilkesiana, which is 
a native of Fiji, and which, in course of time, 
forms a remarkably handsome miniature Tree 
Fern, with a stem of a peculiarly slender and 
elegant nature, all the known species and varie- 
ties of Todeas are plants forming short trunks or 
clumps, much in the way of the popular Royal 
Fern (Osmunda regalis). The most popular 
among Todeas are T’. superba, the Crape Fern 
of New Zealand, and T. pellucida, which, 
though not so handsome, is a stronger grower 
and a much easier plant to cultivate. Some 
very handsome and remarkably distinct seed- 
lings have been raised in Messrs. J. Veitch and 
Sons’ nurseries, such as T, intermedia, grandi- 
pinnula, plumosa, &c., which form very valuable 
additions to the genus. Then we have 

Tue Hymernorpuyiuums, of which H. dem- 
issum (see GARDENING, August 3) isa very fair 
representative. While a few species are natives 
of the East and West Indies, and require a little 
artificial heat during the winter, a certain quan- 
tity of these lovely plants, indigenous to New 
Zealand and Chili, are remarkably modest in 
their requirements, all that is necessary for their 
welfare being a constantly moist atmosphere, 
and a cool temperature of merely a few degrees 
above freezing point during the winter. The 
New Zealand species, as has been proved re- 
peatedly, stand a good deal of frost without 
being injured. Instead of forming clumps or 
trunks, Hymenophyllums are provided with 
rhizomes, slender, and of a wiry nature, from 
which their elegant fronds are produced in 
abundance. The most popular plants in this 
genus are candiculatum, chiloense, crispatum, 
demissum, flexuosum, Fosterianum, lutens, 
and we must not forget the two little 
gems H. tunbridgense and Wilsoni, natives 
of the British Isles. The third group 
comprises 

Tue TRICHOMANES, several of which are also 
indigenous to New Zealand and other cool 
parts, and the typical plant of which is none 
other than our beautiful Killarney Fern (T. 
radicans). Some plants of this genus are pro- 
vided with rhizomes in the same way as the 
Hymenophyllums, but certain species produce 
their feathery fronds from a central crown only. 
Among the most popular species we may note 
T. alabamense, angustatum, exsectum, uni- 
forme, radicans, and its varieties, and the very 
pretty small-growing humile, parvulum, and 
venosum. 

Todeas can only be propagated from spores, 
whereas Hymenophyllums and Trichomanes 
may be increased by the division of the 
rhizomes, or of the crowns when practicable. 
It is essential that the direct rays of the sun 
on the plants should be avoided at all times. 





Hedychium Gardnerianum.—Where 
room can be found for this plant in the conser- 
vatery it should always be included. Its stout, 
herbaceous stems are 4 feet to 5 feet high, and 
bear large, oblong leaves 16 inches long by 
6 inches wide, which in themselves render the 
plant a striking object at all seasons of the year. 
During August and September its beauty and 
effectiveness are greatly enhanced by the superb 
racemes of flowers terminating thestems. This 
Hedychium is the hardiest of all the species, 
and has in warm corners and near the walls of 
hot-houses been grown outside for several years 
with a covering of dry litter in winter. To 
obtain it in perfection it is necessary to give it 
the protection of a cool house with a minimum 
temperature of 40 degs., or even a little lower. 
It should be planted out in rich loam and given 
plenty of water during the growing period. 
After the flowers are past, water should be 


entirely withheld from the plants. 
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ROSES. 


INSECT ENEMIES.—III. 
ENEMIES OF THE ROSE, 


CoNSIDERING what a favourite flcwer the -Rose 
is, I need make no excuse for mentioning 
another kind of pest to which they are liable. 
In my last paper I dealt with the aphides, 
which are probably their most hurtful enemies, 
but in some years various kinds of small cater- 
pillars do an immense amount of mischief in the 
Rose-garden by feeding on the leaves, and by 





curling them up, sometimes fastening two or | 
three together with silken threads, which are | 
produced from a small tube which is placed | 
near the mouth, and connected with an internal 
receptacle containing a sticky fluid, which 
hardens on contact with the air. The cater- 
pillar touches the leaf with this tube, | 
and draws out a fine thread of the/| 
fluid, which hardens almost immediately. Some | 
of these caterpillars, which are usually called | 
maggots or grubs by gardeners feed on the 
flower-buds. They sometimes eat 
the young petals just as they are 
beginning to open, or make holes 
in the buds, which ruins the blos- 
soms. These caterpillars are remark- 
ably active, as is well known to those 
who have tried to catch them. 
Snugly ensconced in the shelter they 
have prepared, when the leaf is 
opened which contains one, it 
wriggles out, drops to the ground, 
before you have fairly caught sight 
of it. These insects are the cater- 
pillars of several kinds of small 
moths belonging to the family 
(Tortricidz), which are often known 
as ‘‘ bell moths ” on account of their 
shape. They are small brownish or 
greyish insects, measuring from 
4 inch to 1 inch across the wings 
when they are expanded. There 
are quite seven or eight different 
species of these moths, whose cater- 
pillars inizre Roses; and there are 
several others which feed on the 
foliage of various other plants and 
trees, especially fruit-trees. There 
is not much to be done by applying 
insecticides, as from the way in which they | 
shelter themselves it is almost impossible to | 
reach them with any fluid or powders, and from 
what I have just said it is by no means easy to | 
catch them alive. Pinching the rolled leaves | 
or those which are spun together is the easiest | 
way of disposing of them if you can make sure | 
that the victim has not dropped out during the 
operation. Perhaps the most certain plan is to 
hold a basket under the leaf or buds and cut 
them off, taking care that they fall into the 
basket, which should be one that they cannot | 
drop out of; the leaves, buds, &c., should then | 
be burnt or laid upon a hard path, and the | 
roller passed over them. It is of no use throwing 
them on to a rubbish-heap, for if the caterpillars 
are full grown they will turn into chrysalides 
just as well on the rubbish-heap as on the Rose- 
bush, and the moths, when they leave the 
chrysalides, will at once fly to the Roses and | 
deposit their eggs. When the Roses are cut 
back in the spring it is always safer to burn the | 
shoots which have been cut off, as they may 
have eggs on them, and if left lying about under 
the bushes for some days the eggs may hatch, 
and the young caterpillars will gain access to 
the bushes, 


It ought to be made a rule in all gardens | 
that everything that is taken away from a 
plant infested by any insect or fungus should 
forthwith be burnt. Many of the eggs of insects | 
and spores of fungi will not be destroyed by | 
throwing them on a rubbish-heap. The next 
best thing to do is to bury them not less than 
9 inches below the surface. GA6-18: 








The best red Teas.—Those engaged in 
showing Roses would give the first place to 
Souvenir de Thérése Levet, as its flowers are 
full and shapely, but as a garden group it rarely 
makes much display, and the colour of its flowers 
is somewhat dull. For the garden to make a 





bright picture throughout summer and autumn 
two kinds are indispensable. The opening buds 


of Princesse de Sagan are like a piece of crimson 
velvet. Most Rose lovers have recognised its 
merits, but an older and splendid kind needs 
bringing to the front—namely, Souvenir de 
David d’ Angers, whose appearance dates back to 
1867. In a group it is very effective, the clusters 
of flowers being of a clear bright red colour. 
The flowers of both kinds open well in all 
weathers, as they are of medium size and semi- 
double when expanded. 


TEA ROSES IN AUGUST. 


THE end of the Rose season, as far as the Hybrid 
Perpetuals are concerned, has arrived. The 
shows come with a rush and cease as suddenly 
as they begin, suggesting to the majority of 


| people that the Rose is a flower of two or three 


weeks in summer, instead of one which 
is or may be had in quantity for quite four 
months of the year. During July there is fierce 
competition among the votaries of the flower, 
but after no further encouragement is offered, 


| and only the enterprise of a few solitary trade 





Bergmann’s Tortrix (Cresia Bergmanniana). 


growers leads to the representation to the queen 
of flowers at any of the later shows. I make 


| these remarks because flower shows are popular 


and afford an admirable means of showing and 
teaching those who visit them what are the 
flowers of the season at which they are held. So 
faras the Tea Roses are concerned, there would be 
little less difficulty in showing them in the same 
perfection of form and colour during the latter 
part of August and the first half of September 





Rose Tortrix (Lozote#nia rosana), 


as they appear during June and July. But 
better still would be to modify the methods of 
exhibiting and show the best kinds at this season 
as they grow and bloom. 

The false standard of merit which constitutes 


| an exhibition Rose is responsible for keeping 


many lovely kinds from ever appearing on the 
show board. There are many of them inclusters 
that would be arevelation to hundreds if shown 
and seen as they are at the present time. In 
June Rose flowers are fewer and perhaps finer, 


| but the best Rose pictures unfold in the autumn 


when the bushes are in luxuriant growth, when 
old and young leafage give rich contrasts of 
green and purple, and the strong summer shoots 
are crowned with blossoms. 

Although an autumnal display is an assured 
thing with Tea Roses growing vigorously, I note 
interesting variations in its character and effect 
under the influence of diverse soils and situa- 
tions. In the warm, light loam of the eastern 
counties both summer and autumn blooming are 
clearly defined periods, and there is a short ces- 
sation between the two displays, this being 
during the month of August. 


sion of bloom. In both cases, however, there is 
no questioning when autumn approaches that 
Tea Roses are pre-eminently before all others, 
Go into the garden in late August or early 
September in which Tea Roses are a leading 
feature, and among them will be found the best 
flowers of the garden, no matter with what they 
are brought into comparison. It follows, there- 
fore, that the 

CioeinG TEAS are the longest blooming and 
most satisfying of all the climbing Roses, and, 
combiniaog great vigour with absolute hardiness, 
they are kinds for everybody. 

After long experience I have given the pride 
of place to Bouquet d’Or. Next in merit is 
Gloire de Dijon, and Emilie Dupuy completes 
the best trio of this race. Mme. Berard is 
always finer in autumn than at any time, and 
on a fence gives splendid blossoms ot perfect 
form and matchless colour. Mme. Chauvry, 
Duchesse d’Auerstadt, and Henriette de Beau- 
veau may be added by all those who grow Roses 
ina warm spot. Réve d’Or gives us its richest 
coloured blooms in early autumn, whilst W. A. 
Richardson repeats its summer display. The 
newer L’Ideal, now becoming established, 
appears to be a certain kind. It attracts much 
attention from its unique, variou-ly tinted 
flowers. These are sorts to grow in quantity, 
wherever there is space to train them, and if 
this is wanting, what better use could be made 
of them than as a screen where a hedge was 
needed, or as a back line to a border of hardy 
plants, or even the dwarf Teas? The 

DWARFER KINDS, to be effective, must be in 
close groups, with little or 10 bare ground 
visible between or among the plants. Asto the 
kinds, I will first give the best dozen, and let it 
be clearly understood that it is infinitely better 
to have these only or half of them in groups of 
a dozen upwards, according to space, than to 
have the most select and complete collection. It 
may be that the dozen here given will not agree 
with the show selection, but I recommend Roses 
that have no weak points, but in a mass make a 
picture, with flowers in plenty on healthy, 
handsome bushes. The most vigorous kinds 
need not be more than 2 feet apart, and not a 
few may be grouped at half that distance 
between the plants. Marie Van Houtte must 
ever be one of the first Roses, and next to it 
Anna Ollivier. Mme. Hoste and Edith Gifford, 
two quite modern kinds, come next, and for a 
close, compact group the last-named has no 
rival. Mme. Lambard is always most attractive 
at this time, a group of bushes, and sometimes 
the same bush, producing flowers of several dis- 
tinct shades. Souvenir d’un Ami and Souvenir 
de §. A. Prince are drooping Roses, but the 
fault, if it be one, is not so apparent when they 
make large bushes. Rubens and Mme. Charles 
are always good, also Jules Finger, None of 
these need description now; they should be 
familiar to all. To complete the dozen I 
shall select Dr. Grill and Marie d’Orleans, 
both very handsome, very distinct, hardy, 
and strong. Neitheris wellknown. Catherine 
Mermet and The Bride will be missed, per- 
haps, from the above selection, but let them 
come next. They are grand Roses, but when 
habit of growth and the general picturesque 
beauty of the group are taken in considera‘ion 
as well, they are a little behind. There are 
many which make lovely pictures in the garden, 
but never appear at the shows owing to the full- 
flowered individual specimens, the one type of 
show Rose being the end and aim of all exhibit- 
ing. Those that quickly come and go in vary- 
ing quantity are of the loose-flowered type. 
Such is Marquise de Vivens, dwarf, and delight- 
ful in growth and blossom now, always one of 
the sweetest scented; its perfume is really 
powerful. Narcisse with clusters of creamy 
buds, Princesse de Sagan in crimson-amaranth, 
Souvenir de David d’Angers, rich glowing red, 
Mme. Joseph Schwartz with erect clusters of 
shell-petalled flowers, Adam in drooping rosy 
globes, Comtesse Riza du Parc, with great 
branched heads of bloom in indescribable shades 
of rose and copper, are certain to give the fullest 
measure of satisfaction and enjoyment in close 
groups of from twelve to twenty plants. Other 
good kinds might be added, for this long-lasting 
continuous bloom is not a monopoly possessed 
by a few kinds. It exists in the type and parent 


In the close, | of the race, Rosa indica, a charming single Rose 


adhesive loam of North Sussex there is abso-| that blooms from the first days of summer till 
lutely no break at all, but a continuous succes- ‘ the close of autumn. A. 
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- Rose Marie d’Orleans.—This is one of | arrest attention and be doubly welcome. Such is 
Nabonnand’s Roses, and though sent out about | the Carolina Rose, a lovely species having some 


ten years ago, I do not remember to have seen 
it in any other garden or nursery. From what- 
ever point it is regarded the verdict must be 
entirely in its favour. In growthit is decidedly 
vigorous, its stout, strong shoots being armed 
with the most formidable spines, and it soon 
makes a bush a yard high, and as much through. 
It is a most profuse bloomer. Now inits second 
blooming it is more handsome than in early 
summer, for the great flower clusters stand out 
from a thick foil of rich foliage. The buds are 
bold and handsome, of a deep rosy-red colour. 
They expand into flowers of great fullness and 
sweetness, a wonderful mass of petals, which 
reflex at the sides and give to the flower a dis- 
tinct and very characteristic shape. 
would regret adding this Rose to his collection. 
—A. 


A new Rose.—Herewith Isend you blooms | 


of my new H. P. Rose, Mrs. Rumsey, for com- 
ment. You will observe that in addition to its 
attractive colour it has not the slightest spot of 
mildew, although all other sorts surrounding it 
are more or less affected. A 
race of mildew-proof Roses for 
garden decoration would be a 
great acquisition, seeing how 
many of our finest exhibition 
sorts are so subject to it at this 
time.—W. Rumsry, Joyning’s 
Nursery, Waltham-cross, Herts. 

* * This is a very fine Rose, 
full of promise, and a sport from 
the variety Mrs. George Dick- 
son. We saw it last year in Mr. 
Rumsey’s nursery, and thought 
highly of it. The growth is ex- 
ceptionally robust, absolutely a 
untouched by mildew, which 
whitens some kinds, and the 
flowers are clear, shining Rose, 
and sweetly scented. It is a 
thoroughly good summer and 
autumn kind.—Ep., 


Marechal Niel Rose un- 
satisfactory.—I should be 
very glad if the Editor of Gar- 
DENING would kindly tell me a remedy I could 
use for my Maréchal Niel Rose-tree in the 
greenhouse, which is fearfully blighted with 
brown scale? The tree is planted inside the 
house, and runs along the top close to the upper 
ventilator. The buds in spring were few and 
very poor. The ‘‘Geraniums,” &c., underneath 
are covered with the same black blight. In the 
spring I washed every twig of the tree with 
soft-soap and water, and syringed it with weak 
paraffin and water, and since that time with 
Sunlight-soap, but all with no effect. A good 
strong shoot 12 feet long has grown from the 
main stem. Had I better cut down all the old 
blighted part of the tree, and let this shoot take 
its place? If so when ought'l to do it, now, or 
wait for chance of a second bloom? The tree is 
throwing out some young wood, and looks 
slightly better than it did. The tree is about 
four years old.—Mrs. D. 8. 


*,* A correspondent sends us growth of a 


Maréchal Niel and complains of its being sadly 
affected with scale. She is right ; we never saw 
a worse case. Soap and water, paraffin, and 
Sunlight-soap have all been tried; but surely | 
not in so complete a manner as she imagines ? 
So thickly is growth covered, both with scale 
and fly, that ‘* Geranium ” leaves from below are | 
also a mass of that sticky black deposit all 
insects leave if not mastered. Many others are 
troubled with this, and we can only again repeat 
that early measures and a much freer use of weak 
insecticides throughout the season are the only 
preventive. No; do not cut down the stem of 
young growth, but you will do well to remove 


No one | 


resemblance to Rosa Jucida. When allowed its 
head it makes a stout, erect bush about 6 feet 
high, and a group of such bushes is now the 
most attractive among the wild Roses, every 
shoot being crowned with a cluster of buds and 
blooms. ‘The flowers are large and open, of a 
clear bright rosy-red, and possessed of a 
delicious scent.—A. 


ORCHIDS. 


EPIDENDRUMS. 


THIs is a very extensive family, consisting of up- 
wards of 400 species, the majority of which, 
however, are not seen in cultivation, and only 
a very small number are considered of garden 
value. Epidendrums are distributed over a 


| vast area, being very abundant in both South 





the older wood so affected with scale, and next 


| 


season, when the new shoot has ripened, use | 


stronger measuresand keep them up longer. In 
your case you really must kill or cure. If not 
too inconvenient, we would cut out the whole of 
the plant ; then thoroughly wash the woodwork 
and replant another from a pot. You would 


get a good shoot for next season, and this would | 


probably be the better plan. 


The Carolina Rose.—A Rose that bursts 


out into its first display of bloom when all its 
kindred are passing away is one that would 


and Central America and also in the West 
Indies. In Brazil, Mexico, and Guatemala are 


found some fine large-flowered species, which, as 





An epiphytal Orchid (Epidendrum) with humming 
birds and nest. 


, may be seen by the illustration, grow luxuriantly 


on tree stems. 
The culture of these plants is by no means 


| difficult, for in their natural habitats they are 


found growing upon the mountains at elevations 
similar to the Cattleyas and the Mexican Lelias. 
Under cultivation the cool-house appears to 
suit the majority of the species. They succeed 
well upon rafts of wood with a little Sphagnum, 
but most growers prefer pot culture. The pots 
should be well drained, and a compost used con- 
sisting of about equal parts of fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, the resting and growing 
seasons being regulated asis usually recommended 
for Cattleyas. Amongst the most beautiful 
kinds which are generally grown must be men- 
tioned the following, and although far from 
being acomplete list, these are amongst those 
which really deserve a place in every collec- 
tion :— 

EPIDENDRUM ATRO-PURPUREUM is one of the 
most beautiful, and is perhaps better known in 
our gardens under the name of EK. macrochilum. 


|The spike carries many flowers, each about 


24 inches across, the sepals and petals incurved 


at the tips, of adeep, purplish-brown, changing 
to light green near the base. The lip is pure 
white, with #small crimson spot in the centre 
in front of the disc ; the flowers appear during 
the winter after the plants have completed their 
growths. A very distinct and beautiful variety 
is EK. atro-purpureum roseum, which is identical 
with the type, but with a dark, rose-coloured 
lip. 

E. BICORNUTUM.—This is without doubt one 
of the loveliest and most distinct, and the one 
exception that requires more heat than any of 
the others. It does best when placed in a small 
teak basket, with little material around its 
roots, and suspended near the glass in the East- 
India house, The flowers appear during April 
and May, and will last two or three weeks in 
full beauty ; the erect raceme attains about 
18 inches in height, and often carries a dozen 
blooms, which at first sight resemble those of 
the beautiful Phalenopsis, or Moth Orchid. 
The flowers are pure white, slightly spotted 
towards the centre with lilac. It has in many 
instances proved a difficult plant to grow; but 
this has probably been caused by the bad condi- 
tion in which the plants have been imported. 
This species is a native of Trinidad and 
Demerara, and was first imported from the first- 
mentioned place about sixty years ago. 

E. CINNABARINUM. — This, a _ tall-growing 
plant, is one of the finest of the red-flowered 
kinds. The blooms are produced on dense 
racemes, and are bright cinnabar-red, with a 
yellow disc on the lip. It is of Brazilian 
origin. 

K. Enpresi.—A lovely species, having pure 
white flowers, with a few violet spots in the 
centre of the lip. These are very wax-like and 
produced on a terminal raceme. The plants 
are small, the slender stems not reaching more 
than about 9 inches in height, and furnished 
with small leaves from top to bottom. It 
was first discovered in Costa Rica in 1873, but 
was not seen in our gardens until several years 
later. 

E. FRAGRANS.—This is one of the first epiphy- 
tal Orchids that was grown in this country. 
The blooms are not very showy, but, neverthe- 
less, it still deserves a place in collections on 
account of its powerful perfume. 

E. O’BrientAnum.—This, the first hybrid 
Epidendrum raised, is a cross between E. radi- 
cans and KE, evectum. It produces slender 
stems several feet long. These stems are well 
furnished with short, thick leaves, and produce 
slender peduncles of many flowers, which are 
each about 14 inches in diameter. The flowers 
are of a uniform bright carmine colour, the 
crest on the labellum of a clear yellow. It 
flowers during the early summer months. 

E. RADICANS.—This species is also commonly 
known as E. rhizophorum. The habit of the 
plant is very similar to that of the preceding ; 
the flowers are bright orange-scarlet, the middle 
lobe of the lip bright orange-yellow. It will 
continue in flower for several months. 

EK. STAMFORDIANUM.—A very distinct plant 
which produces its flowers from the base of the 
bulbs instead of the top, which is the casé with 
all othersin the genus. The sepals are yellow, 
spotted with blood-red, the petals similar, but 
with fewer and larger spots ; the lip varies from 
white to yellow, with the crest violet-purple, 
and the margin nicely fimbriated. It tlowers 
during the spring months, and is a native of 
New Grenada. 

E. VITELLINUM MAJUS.—One of the most use- 
ful and brightest-coloured little Orchids that has 
ever been grown. It is very dwarf, and suc- 
ceeds well when suspended in a shallew pan 
near the roof in the Odontoglossum-house, 
where its brilliant colours contrast well with 
those of other plants in the same house. It 
produces flowers in great abundance from the 
apex of the bulbs. The flowers are of a rich 
vermilion colour, the lip being orange-yellow. 
It is a native of Mexico, and has been known to 
us for a considerable number of years. 

E. Wautst.—This is a plant of much more 
recent introduction, having been first discovered 
just twenty yearsago. Itisa very distinct and 
showy species, and produces both terminal and 
lateral peduncles of very charming flowers. The 
flowers are individually about 2 inches across, 
sepals and petals golden-yellow, with dark car- 
mine spots, the lip large and spreading, white, 
striped and shaded with magenta-purple, and 
with three raised yellow lines at the base. It 
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flowers during October and November, and is 
remarkable for the length of time it continues in 
bloom. It is a native of New Grenada. 

All the above require quite cool treatment, 
excepting EK. bicornutum, with plenty of light, 
although it will be found necessary to lightly 
shade them from the direct rays of the sun. 

M. 





WORK IN THE ORCHID-HOUSE. 


A coop deal of watchfulness and care are now 
needed, as the growths on many of the plants 
are approaching completion, and others quite 
finished. Any plants that have quite made up 
their pseudo-bulbs must be kept dormant, if 
possible, for a time at least. Others that are 
backward must be pushed on by all possible 
means, the strongest growers being assisted by 
occasional doses of liquid-manure, used in a very 
diluted state. Cymbidium Lowianum and gigan- 
teum, Zygopetalum Mackayi, Peristeria elata, 
and many of the Phaius species all like this 
treatment. Cattleya gigas and others that 
have flowered upon the current year’s growth 
must have the pseudo-bulbs well-ripened, and 
then be kept rather drier ; but a frequent mistake 
is to consider the drying as part of the ripening 
process—that is to say, keeping the plants still 
in a strong heat and withholding water from the 
roots. A little thought will show any 
intelligent person that at the time of finishing 
up the bulbs and laying the foundation, as it 
were, for next year’s blooming, the plants will 
require ample sustenance, and certainly no worse 
time could be selected for withholding the 
water supply. A batch of imported plants 
of Oncidium Cavendishianum are now showing 
flower-spikes, though the plants have only 
a few roots in the compost applied some weeks 
ago. These will not be suppressed entirely, but 
the number of flowers allowed to remain will 
be very limited, nor will they be left on long 
enough to distress the plants, but cut soon after 
they open. By this means we see what the 
variety is, and at the same time keep the plants 
growing without any check. Thunias, as the 
flowers fall, will be taken to a sunny frame, 
and the water supply gradually diminished as 
the leaves fall. They may now be propagated 
by cutting the stems into lengths of 5 inches or 
6 inches, and inserting these in pots filled with 
light compost, potting them up separately as 
soon as the young growths that form commence 
to root. The cooler weather and frequent 
showers have not been without their good effect 
upon Odontoglossums and other cool Orchids in 
frames, the foliage being greatly improved in 
texture, and taking on a rich bronzy hue that is 
very satisfactory. 





The Dove Orchid (Peristeria elata).—This 
is a very easy plant to grow, and one that can- 
not fail to be interesting to amateurs. It is a 
strong-growing plant, with large, leafy pseudo- 
bulbs, the foliage often attaining a height of 
2 feet or 3 feet. The flower-spike is erect, and 
carries a large number of flowers, each bein 
about 2 inches across, pure white. The chief 
feature of this flower is the remarkable resem- 
blance that the internal parts of the flower 
bear to a Dove, the likeness being very striking. 
This Orchid must have very liberal treatment 
to induce it to flower freely. The plants must 
be potited up early, and grown ina compost con- 
sisting largely of good fibry loam, peat-fibre or 
leaf-mould, and chopped Sphagnum Moss may 
be added to this to lighten it, and some finely- 
broken crocks or charcoal. The pots must be 
exceptionally well drained, and in potting the 
base of the bulb should just rest on the compost. 
There is no need to raise this above the level of 
the rims, but keep it just below, as in ordinary 
potting. After potting water sparingly until 
the roots are freely moving, then give a good 
supply. The best place to grow it is in the 
Cattleya-house, though it is not very fastidious 
as to temperature. The minimum winter heat, 
however, must not go below 55 degs., as there 
is danger of the bulbs decaying at the base. A 
native of Fanama, introduced in 1826, 





Roman Hyacinths for autumn 
flowering.—The first bulbs will be to hand 
within a few days, and no time should 

h__ be lost in securing the necessary quantity, 





more especially so if very early bloom is needed. 
It is useless to attempt to force early if a due 
proportion of root-action has not sufficiently 
advanced. By potting or boxing without delay 
as soon as they arrive, it is possible to have 
them in flower by the end of September, although 
I personally prefer to commence with them the 
first week or so inOctober. If only required for 
cutting, boxes or square seed-pans are far p «- 
ferable to pots. These give more surface-goil in 
proportion to the amount used, and the work 
can be done in less time than potting into either 
6-inch pots or a lesser size. When this work is 
done the pots, pans, or boxes should be stood 
upon a cool, moist bottom, being once well 
watered and then covered with aslight surfacing 
of silver sand, and afterwards with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or coal-ashes to the depth of about 
3 inches. It is never advisable to put all the 
stock of bulbs into the soil at once ; about three 
separate turns should be adopted so as to control 
the succession more readily as it is often a 
matter of retarding rather than otherwise if the 
autumn be mild. 





ABOUT CARNATIONS. 
SELFs. 
THERE are now so many selfs that it is not easy 
to surpass the best of them, but improvements 
may come in other ways, and successional or 
perpetual blooming is a most desirable thing to 
develop and extend. It will add immensely to 
the value of Carnations as garden flowers. The 
inveterate burster should be rejected, and the 
more raisers aim at producing and sending out 
long-podded flowers the less we shall be troubled 
with this fault even during inclement seasons. 
For example, Mrs. Reynolds Hole seldom pro- 
duces a perfect flower, whilst in marked contrast 
Carolus Duran is generally faultless in this 
respect. It would appear to be possible, there- 
fore, if set about in earnest, to entirely get rid 
of this bursting propensity. Alice also never 
bursts, whilst possessing all the essential quali- 
ties that should be found in a garden Carnation, 
being white, very free, and long-lasting in 
bloom. The inclusion of the yellow selfs spoilt 
what would have been a grand bed. After the 
winter their sickly yellow appearance quite indi- 
cated what would follow, and it would really 
have been better to have cleared them away at 
the time. I shall not feel disposed to try them’ 
further in this place. Iam not alone in my expe- 
rience, for a neighbour who does Carnations 
well had a fine batch of Germania sent him last 
autumn, and the plants dwindled away and 
died in a border where all others were growing 
vigorously. 
SEEDLINGS. 


The satisfaction given by a good batch of these 
suggests the wisdom of always having some, 
even if no startling kind appears among them. 
They generally enjoy an absolute immunity from 
whatever ills befall Carnations, and they are 
precious things for cutting. Have nothing to 
do, however, with cheap Carnation seed. 
Those who have taken the trouble to save 
some know only too well that it cannot be 
profitably vended in penny packets if it is to 
produce anything worth the trouble of growing. 
The best results only come from seed saved 
from hand-fertilised flowers. The first lot I 
ever saved was by chance. There was not a 
second - rate Carnation in the garden, and 
noticing some seed-pods swelling up I decided 
to save them. When the progeny flowered, 
however, I was not prepared to see such a poor 
result and such a large percentage of entirely 
single flowers. The seed that produced the 
batch from hand-fertilised flowers was saved 
with great care, and the result amply repays the 
trouble taken. It would not be a bad plan to 
grow a few plants in pots for seed-saving, as 
they could thea be placed under cover for pro- 
tection from inclement weather and to assist in 
ripening up the seed. Cultural details in re- 
gard to these are very simple. Seed may be 
sown in April, and it needs no artificial heat. 
If sown thinly the young plants may stand 
until large enough to prick out into a bed of 
fine soil, which can be made up ina frame, so 
that the young plants may have a little protec- 
tion at first. As soon as they begin to grow, 
however, the lights should be entirely with- 
drawn, A damp day in July should be chosen 
for transplanting them to their flowering 
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quarters, and after that nothing remains to be 
done but to keep them clean and tie up the 
flower-spikes when they come. 


INFLUENCES OF SorL AND SITUATION. 

Most Carnation culture proceeds on the 
general plan of planting new groups each year, 
destroying the old plantations in anticipation of 
the frost doing it if we do not. The gross 
growth usually made in the rich soil provided 
for the plants is not of a hardy nature. Occa- 
sionally exceptions are met with in places 
where the natural soil is just of the right degree 
of richness to keep the plants going for several 
years, and yet producing flowers quite up to the 
fine form characteristic of the kind. This is a 
gain in many ways. In a neighbouring garden 
which stands at a high elevation I recently saw 
a handsome display, and the finest plants were 
three years old. There were many plants of 
Raby, and I never saw it finer than here. 
After the third year the plants begin to grow 
straggling and weak. The gardener informed 
me that he rarely gets, nor from the nature of 
things expects, much from layers the first year. 
Some are put down and transplanted anuually 
to ensure young plantscoming on, but the bloom- 
ing comes from two and three-year-old plants. 
I have seen great bushes of Carnations in cot- 
tage gardens in West Sussex, and some growers 
who are situated near the sea find differences of 
habit and a general inclination among the plants 
to live longer and grow tufty. Itis worth ex- 
perimenting in this direction, as certain kinds 
might be found that would go on and in some 
part relieve us of the annual propagation and 
replanting as far as concerns them. 


CARNATIONS IN POTS. 


We have had a lot of beauty from some pots 
of Carnations in the flower garden, and in any 
place where they can be stood some should be 
grown in this way. The pots want to beelevated, 
so that when the flower-spikes droop over and 
the blooms expand they are not much below the 
line of vision. This method of treating Carna- 
tions suggests many pretty ways of growing 
them, and entirely does away with the necessity 
of staking. Pots of Carnations with the spikes 
tied up would look very stiff and poor in com- 
parison with those such as we have, all the 
spikes drooping round the sides. They lose 
none of their brightness and beauty. I have just 
been round the garden after a deluge of rain, 
and the Carnations in the beds are drooping 
with the weight of water upon them, or if 
strong enough to stand have their calyces 
full. The pot flowers are dry, and look as fresh 
as in the early morning previous to the rain. 
This is one gain, but other good points may be 
urged in favour of this way. It might be 
thought that pots or vases would look flat and 
empty, but that is only because we are accus- 
tomed to see them filled with erect growing 
things. It matters not whether they are flat or 
full so long as they are picturesque, and cer- 
tainly these pots of Carnations are handsome. 
They are easily provided if strong layers of good 
selfs are potted up in autumn and kept in frames 
through the winter, potting them on several in 
a pot, according to its size, in the month of 
March. Choose kinds that are persistent in 
bloom, and the display will be prolonged. 
Following out the same idea, the prettiest 
Carnation picture in the garden this year was 
produced by raising a little border behind a 
terrace wall and level with the top. The eleva- 
tion suited the plants, and they had no 
tying, but the spikes lay where they grew, and 
falling down the face of the wall mingled with 
the Roses trained upon it, a natural and delight- 
ful effect. A. 


Senecio pulcher in magsses.—This is 
one of the handsomest of autumn flowers. We 
remember some time ago seeing a mass of it, the 
only way to get the full effect of the warm, 
rich rose-purple flowers. The garden may be 
as brilliant in autumn as in the summer if the 
many things that bloom naturally at that season 
are planted in quantity. This is one of them, 
the strong stems springing out from the base of 
fleshy, leathery green leaves. The flowers of 
this Senecio are individually broad and very 
striking, and, being produced so late in the 
autumn, are the more valuable. It is a plant 
that requires some amount of shelter and a 
deep, loamy, moist, well-drained soil. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CLEMATIS INDIVISA AND THE 
VARIETY LOBATA. 


Tuis is a fine strong-growing climber from New 
Zealand, producing pure white flowers in 
abundance in the month of May. It is appro- 
priate for planting at one end of the house and 
training under the ridge. When allowed to 
hang thinly in festoons it has a govd effect, and 
is more fitted for being so grown than things 
which are not naturally intended for extending 


A spray of the white-flowered Clematis indivisa lobata. 
Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


. 








Saeco against by a free use of the syringe. 
rown scale can be removed by sponging in the 
usual way. If white scale gets upon this, or 
any plant grown overhead on the roof, there is 
no chance for its extirpation except cutting the 
head close in during the winter when at rest, 
and dipping or washing the affected stem and 
remaining shoots with a strong solution of 
insecticide. R. 


Allamanda Williamsi—This very fine 
Allamanda is distinct from other kinds, particu- 
larly in growth, this being quite dwarf, the 








far. As the soil in which the roots are placed | plant making a compact little bush, each shoot 


gets exhausted, recourse must be had _ to 
stimulants in the shape of copious waterings 
during the growing season with liquid-manure, 
and renewal of the surface soil in the spring by 
removing an inch or two from the top of the 
border the roots occupy, and replacing it with 
new. When the space is filled which the plants 
are intended to occupy, each year, after flower- 
ing, the knife should be freely used so as to 
reduce the shoots within proper limits, and to 
allow room for the season’s growth. Red-spider 
will, during hot weather, sometimes make its 
appearance on this Clematis, and should be 








terminating in a dense umbel composed of buds 
and expanded flowers. The latter, individually 
measuring about 4 inches across, are of a very 
clear, rich shade of yellow, whilst they are deli- 
cately scented. A. Williamsi is suitable for 
growing in 5-inch pots, as in these the plants 
bloom profusely. 

Fuchsia triphylla.—After having been 
lost sight of for the greater part of two centuries 
this charming Fuchsia has in recent years 
obtained a fair amount of notice. It was 
discovered originally by the botanist Plumier in 
the West Indian island of St, Domingo in 1700, 








From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, 
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and was named as above by him on account of 
the threefold arrangement of the leaves at each 
node. It is quite distinct from any other 
Fuchsia in cultivation, and is certainly one of 
the most beautiful of the original types. The 
feliage is of a deep reddish-purple colour, with 
scarcely a tinge of green at any time. It affords 
a very effective background for the racemes of 
pepe sue flowers, which, borne at the ends of the 

ranches, are of a fiery orange-red. The species 
is of dwarf, compact habit, although its long- 
tubed flowers show its relationship with F. 
boliviana, F. corymbiflora, and other tall-grow- 
ing species. Although it can, like 
all Fuchsias, be increased with the 
grentest facility from cuttings, it is 
y no means 80 easy to obtain large, 
well - formed plants afterwards. 
After growing freely for a few 
months it is apt to go off stunted 
and weak, The best success with 
it has been obtained by growing it 
all along in a moist, warm atmos- 
phere, such as is used to start the 
ordinary garden Fuchsias into 
growth in spring. 


THE TETRATHECAS. 


Tus beautiful genus of greenhouse 
shrubby plants is a native of Aus- 
tralia, most of them having been 
introduced in the early part of the 
present century when far greater 
interest. was evinced in both Cape 
and New Zealand plants than ob- 
tains at the present day. The cul- 
ture of these and kindred subjects 
some fifty or more years ago was 
chiefly directed towards obtaining 
exhibitionspecimens. It is surpris- 
ing that a more extended culture has 
not been accorded to the pleasing, 
if only from the home decorative 
point of view. Another very pretty 
variety is T. verticillata, which is 
also known as Platytheca galioides. 
It is of much more slender growth 
than the preceding, butanextremely 
pretty plant when studded profusely 
with its purplish-blue flowers. There 
are other varieties, but these two 
are the best known and most gener- 
ally cultivated. Anyone who pos- 
sesses & light greenhouse should be 
able to find a congenial spot for 
these plants. Shading is not needed 
at all, otherwise if applied it will be 
conducive to amore slender growth, 
and this should be guarded against 
so as to avoid as far as possible a 
teo free use of sticks. Some support 
in each case is required, but with 
careful attention to pinching the 
leading shoots a portion of this work 
may be avoided, more particularly 
in the case of T. ericoides. After 
the plants have flowered, a slight 

PRUNING would be advisable, but 
it must not be done in at all asevere 
manner. Thence onwards for the 
rest of the summer the syringe may 
be employed during hot weather. 
When the plants have made a good 
after-growth they can be with ad- 
vantage stood out-of-doors until the 
middle of September, a sheltered 
but sunny spot being chosen. Small 
plants had better be kept in a cold 
pit where the lights can be put 
on if the weather be unusually hot, 
so as to avoid extra watering, or at 
Light if needs be. 

PortTinG to excess should be care- 
fully guarded against ; it is one of 
the worst points in the culture of these and 
other plants that in a manner possess similar 
features to this genus. What potting is 
needed should have attention as the plants 
go out of flower so as to make the most of 
the growing season. This work pays for doing 
in a thoroughly effective manner by ramming 
the soil as firmly as possible. Large shifts 
should be avoided, for plants with such fine 
roots do not thrive nearly so well under that 
method. Peat only, with sand, should be used, 
and it should be of the best enduring quality ; 
dark-looking and hard-handling peat is much 
the best. A damp atmosphere during winter 
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should be guarded against, otherwise an attack 
of mildew is likely to take place. In any case, 
it is far better to start with young plants in 
4-inch or 5-inch pots. Propagation itself should 
be done by taking partially-ripened shoots early 
in the summer, striking them under a bell-glass 
in nearly all sand in a close, but cool, tempera- 
ture. i 


THE FLAMINGO-FLOWER (ANTHURIUM 
SCHERZERIANUM). 


To grow this Anthurium well, it should be 
shaken out once a year, for, however open and 
porous the material in which it is grown may 
be, it is liable to get sour through the quantity 
of water that is given, especially through the 
season of active growth. If by any means the 
soil gets soddened and ,into a pasty condition, 
the roots will perish, the result of, which will be 
that it will take years to bring the plants 
round, Through not being repotted when 
necessary, many of even the finest forms pro- 
duce inferior spathes. Another mistake is in 
repotting at the wrong time. This operation 
is more often than otherwise carried out in 
spring at a time when the growth is finished, 
in place of doing it towards the end of summer, 
when the plants are about to make their annual 
crop of new leaves. Autumn (late September) 
is the time for potting. All the old material 
should be worked out from amongst the 
roots without injuring them in the least. The 
nature of the roots is such that with ordinary 
care this can be done. The only material that 
will enable this Anthurium to attain the 
strength and vigour of which it is capable is a 
mixture of the fibrous matter contained in good 
Orchid peat, with theearthy mattershaken away, 
and chopped Sphagnum, with broken charcoal, 
potsherds, and sand added in such quantity as 
will allow the water to pass quickly through it. 
The plant is a surface rooter, so that if ordinary 
pots are used they should be nearly half filled 
with drainage. For large, full-sized specimens 
shallow pots are best. The plants should be 
kept well up in the pots, much in the way that 
Orchids are potted. Work the new material 
carefully in amongst the roots, so as not to 
injure them, and press it down moderately. 
Water as soon as the potting is completed. The 
plants should be kept well up to the light, with 
no more shade than is found necessary to pre- 
vent the leaves being injured. An intermediate 
temperature will answer much better than more 
heat ; so treated, the plant makes stronger and 
larger leaves, producing correspondingly larger 
spathes. 

This Anthurium varies in the time of ripen- 
ing its seed according to the amount of heat it 
receives. Seedlings differ in the size and 
general quality of their flowers more than most 
things, so that even when seed is saved from a 
good variety, by far the greater proportion of 
the progeny is inferior to the parent. Those 
who happen to have a plant of the large- 
flowered form that was first imported would do 
well to raise seedlings from it. Not only are 
the spathes of the first importation of this 
Anthurium superior in size to those that came 
later into this country, but they are better in 
colour and also better in shape, the spathe 
being quite flat, without the objectionable curl 
in it that disfigures those of many other- 
wise fine varieties. In most cases the seeds 
from last year’s flowers will have ripened during 
the past month. The best material to sow in 
is Sphagnum chopped fine, with a liberal 
addition of sand and broken potsherds or char- 
coal. Large pans or shallow boxes will answer ; 
drain and fill them with the material, pressing 
it down firmly. Give a good watering, and sow 
the seeds evenly over the surface. Do not 
cover them, but keep the soil quite moist in a 
similar way to that which is done in the raising 
of Ferns from spores. In an intermediate or 
an ordinary stove temperature the seed will 
vegetate during the winter. The seeds when 
ripe should be washed out of the pulpy matter 
in which they are contained, like those of a 
Tomato, and if not sown immediately should 
be kept cool and dry. Seedlings that were 
pricked off into pans in the spring should have 
now made enough progress to be ready for put- 
ting singly into small pots. They should have 
material of a similar description to that in 
which the seed was sown, adding a little fibrous 
peat. 


FRUIT. 


WHY GRAPES SHANK. 


SHANKING among Grapes may generally be 
ascribed to a bad condition of the roots. 
Nominally, we may say it is due to unripe wood, 
but the cause of unripe wood must generally be 
sought for in the borders. Shanking does not 
generally give so much trouble in early vineries 
as in late ones. When Vines are forced early, 
something is generally done to encourage the 
roots and keep them near the surface, and by a 
judicious use of artificial stimulants at the right 
time, the Vines are less exhausted and not so 
liable to cast off a part of the load. In the 
case of all fruit-trees, when the time of trial 
comes the tree contrives to cast off a part of the 
load, and Vines, when heavily cropped, unless 
sutlicient help is given, will have shanked 
berries, and [ think, by careful study of the 
needs of the Vines and giving the requisite 
support in good time, the shanking might be 
staved off. But when bad cases of shanking 
occur, the time has come for decisive action, and 
this action should take the form of root-lifting 
and a renewal of the border. In the case of 
forced Vines, the lifting may be done now with 
advantage. If any Grapes are hanging on the 
Vines, cut them off with pieces of wood attached, 
and insert the latter in bottles of water and 
place on the Grape rack in the fruit room. Be- 
fore the roots are interfered with prepare a blind 
of some kind for the roof of the house, and then 
by syringing the foliage and keeping the borders 
and floors inside the house damp and not venti- 
lating over-much, the leaves may be kept ina 
fresh, active state until the roots are placed in 
the new soil, and the stimulus afforded by the 
foliage will cause root action to set in at once. 

Vines lifted at the end of this month, if the 
work is well and promptly done, will bear a fair 
crop of Grapes next year, though it will be 
better if possible not to force much. Vines must 
have a stimulating soil, but I am not in favour 
of working all sorts of nasty ingredients into the 
border ; sooner or later such things work harm, 
Bones in any form are beneficial, Wood-ashes 
and old plaster or lime are always valuable in a 
Vine border to the extent of 1 in 15 or 20 of its 
bulk. The heavier manures from the stable or 
farmyard are best reserved for use near the 
surface, where they cannot do much harm, I 
am sure many Vine borders have been made 
pasty and sour by over-manuring, and a sour, 
pasty border is always difficult to deal with. 
It is best taken out and replaced with healthy 
soil as soon as possible. I need not say that in 
lifting Vine roots as many of the latter 
should be saved as possible, but I should 
not waste time in tracing the roots for 
any distance. The long naked roots which 
have wandered away had better be shortened 
back and induced to throw out fibres nearer 
home. The ideal compost for the Vines is the 
top 3 inches or 4 inches from an old pasture, 
preferably from a limestone soil, and if this 
ideal compost cannot be obtained, then the best 
available must be used. To purchase old turf 
and cart it any distance or have it sent by rail 
will be very expensive, probably 103. or 12s. 
per ton. It is perfectly true that what is worth 
doing at allis worth doing well. If there is any 
difficulty in getting suitable soil, make half the 
border now, and add the other half when the 
first piece has been well filled with roots. No 
matter how wide the border, the roots will go 
straight through it, but if comparatively narrow, 
say 8 feet or 9 feet wide, they will stay at home 
more and occupy it, and then another 5 feet or 
6 feet will give them fresh feeding-ground. 

Before making a new border on an old site see 
that the drainage is free and open. Cover up 
the roots with mats as they are lifted out of the 
soil, The best way is to open a wide trench all 
along the front of the border down to the drain- 
age and wheel the stuff away, and then with 
forks work down the soil, saving all the roots 
possible right up to the front of the house. 
When all is cleared out, wheel in the fresh 
compost and make it fairly firm, lay in the roots 
properly from 6 inches to 9 inches from the 
surface, and if rain does not come within a 
week or ten days, give a soaking of pond water 
and mulch with stable manure, not so heavily 
as to keep out all solar warmth, yet suffizient 
to check evaporation and to supply nutriment 
to the roots. 
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ABOUT VARIOUS KINDS OF FRUIT. 


Frame CucumMBERS.—It is important now to 
frequently pinch all fruiting laterals at a couple 
of joints beyond the fruit, keeping the soil free 
from weeds, and giving the same an occasional 
surface stir, well moistening the roots on suit- 
able days with farmyard liquid of moderate 
strength, and securing the shoots in the most 
convenient positions by means of wooden pegs. 
Moderate cropping also should be observed, as 
in places where the produce is not sent to the 
market, it is useless glutting the fruit-room at 
the expense of the vitality of the plants. On 
cold nights mats may well be used, especially 
where the plants are usually close to the glass. 


EaRty pot STRAWBERRIES.—Where parent 
plants of such varieties as Noble, Black Prince 
(where this is still grown), and Vicomtesse 
were clean and healthy at the beginning of 
the year, and runners came away freely, they 
will by this time have become  suffi- 
ciently rooted to warrant removal. It is 
a good plan to stand the young plants be- 
hind a north wall for a week or ten days 
previous to potting them into the fruiting-pots. 
The great thing is to get the plants potted 
before they become pot-bound, as this latter 
evil is the ruin of very many otherwise good 
batches. I generally put a small batch for the 
first early supply of fruit into 5-inch pots. 
These soon become well filled with roots and the 
crowns ripen early—the only guarantee for fair 
gatherings in February and March. The plants 
for second early and main batches are generally 
potted into 6-inch pots. Good turfy loam, with 
a free admixture of rich manure or some 
approved fertiliser, suits the plants best. Some 
growers place only one crock over the hole of 
the pot, without any additional crocks, but 
under this system many plants become water- 
logged in spring ; therefore it is best to employ 
a few broken crocks, and over these place a 
portion of the loam from which all the finer 
particles have been shaken. In potting, the soil 
should be made firm and ample space left 
for the reception of water. Potting being com- 
pleted, the plants, after being watered, may be 
arranged on trellises or boards along the sides 
of garden walks or other convenient places, 
always selecting an open position fully exposed 
to the sun. A quarter recently cleared of 
Cauliflowers or Peas, and which has been 
first of all well coated over with lime and 
thoroughly raked, will suit the plants as 
well as anywhere. The most forward of the 
plants having been selected for pot work, those 
not so far advanced will be most suitable for 
forming new plantations in the open. In the 
meantime the site these are to occupy must be 
prepared and allowed to settle for a short time 
before planting-time arrives. 


Inever allow my Strawberry beds a longer 
lease than two years, and for this reason I do 
not trench the ground deeply. When deep 
trenching is practised and the manure is burie 1 
deeply, the roots of the plants do not reach it 
the first year. I take out one spit and the 
crumbs, and after stirring the bottom with 
a five-tined fork I tread in a good layer of rich 
manure from the piggery. Old beds which 
have been divested of all fruit should, if not 
intended to stand another year, be at once 
chopped up and the plants removed to the 
rubbish-heap. Especially is this needful where 
the foliage is infested with spider and they are 
located close to younger beds which are to 
remain for some time longer. Late crops of 
Exonian, Loxford Hall, or the Pine varieties 
occupying north or east borders must be zealously 
protected. Ifa few extra well-coloured fruits 
are required for exhibition it will be advis- 
able to raise them to the light, air, and sun by 
means of forked sticks. A small portion of cotton- 
wool wound round the stem immediately below 
the fruit will prove an effectual barrier to slugs. 
Such sorts as Waterloo, which are slow in pro- 
ducing runners, should have these reduced to 
four or five on each plant. This Strawberry in 
some gardens does not yield very freely on 
yearling plants, but time and patience are not 
lost, as the fruits are invaluable on account of 
their extra rich mulberry colour and fine flavour. 
It, moreover, remains in usable condition for a 
much longer time than most varieties, especially 
if forked sticks are used for raising the fruit 
from the ground. 
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Treatment of Raspberries.—I wish to 
manure my Raspberry plantation. How am I 
to proceed ? I have been told that it is injurious 
to Raspberries to dig much between them. Is 
now the best time to cut out the surplus canes ? 
When weeds are growing in spring can I fork 
between the Raspberries, and would it serve 
them then to apply top-dressing ?—SPERANZA. 


*,” It is correct to cut away old growths at 
this season, as the plants have time to make new 
crowns and foliage; but it is not wise to leave 
the roots bare. These should be covered with 
soil or freshly manured—doubtless this is 
intended. Thisis a good time to apply manures, 
which should be as lightly forked in as possible 
between the rows, or laid on the surface and 
covered with soil. It is now time to cut out 
superfluous canes—in fact, to only leave the 
parent plants. In spring hoe between the 
plants, also mulch or top-dress, as that will be 
of great benefit to the plants at this season. 


Training outdoor Grape - Vine.— 
Could I train a Grape-Vine in the open garden? 
What is the best soil and when the best season 
to plant ?—InQurrer. 

*,” Grape-Vines will not fruit well in the 
open. They do not always do so even with wall 
protection, our seasons being too variable —too 











the same time. The grubs also are sometimes 
quicker in reaching their full growth than at 
others. In some gardens, owing to difference of 
aspect, &c., this insect may make its appearance 
later than those in a neighbouring one; a fly from 
one may lay its eggs on the bushes in the other. 
All the authorities [ am able at this moment to 
consult agree in there being only two broods, but 
authorities are often mistaken, and there is 
no reason why, as far as I can see, under 
favourable conditions, the perfect insects should 
not emerge from the second batch of chrysalides 
in the same season, instead of waiting until the 
next ; but, as I said before, it is not easy to really 
prove this.—G. 8. S, 


DEUTZIAS. 
A VERY pleasing race of shrubs is the Deutzia, 
and our illustration shows that well-named kind, 
D. gracilis, which, with D. crenata, aré both 
familiar. One usually sees D. gracilis in the 
greenhouse or forced, but it is a quite hardy 
shrub, growing about 2 feet high, and, as our 
illustration shows, producing a wealth of pure 
white flowers. D. crenata, of which there is a 
double variety, flore-pleno and candidissima, 
snow white, are excellent forms. Another name 
for D. crenata is D, scabra. The variety candi- 











Deutzia gracilis, 


short and too wet—to get good results. The | 
best treatment is required. The best kinds 

are Sweetwater, Miller’s Burgundy, Chasselas 

Vibert, Black Cluster, or White Muscadine, and 

the best season to plant is the end of March or 

early in April, just as the sap is on the move. 

See recent notes about outdoor Vines in GarR- 

DENING, 


The Gooseberry-caterpillar.—A few 
weeks ago I sent a note on the above, and your 
correspondent, ‘‘G. S. S.,” was under the impres- 
sionthat I was wrong respecting there being more 
than two broods or generations in one season. I 
have watched their life-history for many years, 
and it may be of interest to some to know that 
the third laying of eggs are now on the bushes, 
where they have not been interfered with. I 
enclose a Red Currant leaf, which contains over 
80 eggs, apparently laid at the same time by 
one saw-fly. It is these late broods which pro- 
duce the flies for the following season, and after 
the fruit is gathered Paris Green or London 
Parple would be safe to spray with.—J. Hiram, 
Ashwood Bank, Worcestershire. 


grubs of the Gooseberry saw-fly, I would point 
out that unless the whole of the transformations 
of the second brood are most carefully watched 
it is almost impossible to tell if a certain brood 
be a late second brood orathird. All the parent 





insects do not emerge from their chrysalides at 


dissima is also known as Pride of Rochester, and 
is a very fine double-flowered kind. Deutzias 
need no special soil; that of ordinary descrip- 
tion suits them, but they do not like too 
exposed a position. Hach year cut away 
old growths and thin out young wood. The 
kinds mentioned are the ones to plant in 
gardens. 





VALUE OF PITS. 


Wiru the increased demand for so many hardy 
plants in the flower garden has come a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of rough frames 
or pits necessary for their propagation and 
winter housing, as opposed to the heated struc- 
tures required for more tender things. Not 
that a tender constitution is responsible for the 
demand for even cold frames or pits ; on the 
contrary, all such things will stand the winter 
well without any protection, but for other 
reasons some extemporised pit or frame is neces- 
sary. ‘Thus Pinks, Carnations, and Tufted 
Pansies will strike much better if a little shade 


|is given for a time until the cuttings are 
* * In reply to Mr. Hiam’s note about the | 


emitting their tiny roots, and such shade can be 
applied more effectually on a given support. 
Other things, as Phloxes and Pentstemons, like 
to be kept close for a time in the cutting stage, 
and small seed, as that of Iceland Poppies. 
comes up more evenly if sheltered from heavy 
rain. Where plenty of turf is available it can 


be used to form the sides and ends of such pits, 
but failing this, the same idea can be carried out 
as effectually, more neatly, and with far less 
trouble by nailing tarred boards on either side of 
stout pieces of quartering that have been driven 
into the ground at regular intervals. The 
space between the boards may be packed with 
straw or Fern, and a stout plate or sill all 
round will render all ready for cross-bars and 
lights. Some such pits are already filled with 
Carnation and Pink pipings, with Tufted Pansy 
cuttings, a batch of Phlox setacea alba cuttings, 
and such seeds as East Lothian Stocks, Poppies, 
and choice Pansies, and a batch of Carnation 
Marguerite, whilst the space that remains will 
be filled with Phlox, Pentstemon, and Antir- 
rhinum-cuttings. These pits are also very handy, 
as the temporary resting-place of little pieces of 
any other rather choice herbaceous plants that 
may come to hand until permanent quarters 
have been found for them. I do not care to 
come to an over-hasty decision about such 
things ; they want a home where they are not 
likely to be disturbed, and so they are generally 
potted up and placed in the pits until a suitable 
spot is found. This is alike applicable to early 
spring-flowering things, such, for instance, as 
the dwarf Flag Iris, Hepaticas, and Doroni- 
cums, that want planting early and may come 
to hand in early autumn, or to later things that 
may only be received when the earth is frost- 
bound and planting is impossible. K. 
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VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS, 
BV 


SALADS FOR WINTER. 


THE amateur must now be busy if he wishes to 
reap a good harvest next winter and spring. 
Salads for winter do not often enter largely into 
the work requiring attention at this date, as 
they are supposed to cause more trouble than 
they are worth; but such is not the case if due 
attention be paid to sowing the seed now and 
planting, as there will be ample cutting from 
September to Christmas. For early autumn 
supplies Lettuce Golden Queen, a remarkably 
quick-growing variety, sown now, will be fit for 
use at the end of September. Sow thinly in rich 
land, transplant as soon as ready in lines 6 inches 
between the plants, and double that distance in 
the rows, planting in well-manured land. At 
the same time make another sowing, or it may 
be done ten days later, to give a supply 
through November. Later, such kinds as All- 
the-year-round, Brown Dutch, or Hardy 
Hammersmith are good Cabbage varieties, and 
Cos are equally good, the Brown Cos or Hicks’ 
Hardy being suitable, and need similar culture 
to the ones for earlier cutting. There must be no 
delay in sowing, and planting must not be de- 
ferred. The produce from plants sown now will 
not be equal to midsummer Lettuce, but good 
and useful for the salad-bowl, and if the amateur 
can lift plants of the latter sowing with a ball 
of earth, and plant in a frame, he may 
have salad well into the spring, and in mild 
winters late in the year from the open ground, 
There are many failures through late sowing, 
crowding, and not taking care to sow the 
hardier Lettuces. Even Radishes may be had 
with very little trouble if such kinds as Black 
Spanish or China Rose are sown now and liftd 
in November. When stored like Beetroot in a 
cool place they are much valued cut up in salads. 
Those who prefer small Beetroot for salads may 
yet sow the Globe or Crimson Ball, and they 
will be fit to store in November, being much 
liked forsalad. Endive is not only valuable as 
% green salad, but is more hardy than Lettuce. 
It is also considered a valuable addition on 
account of its medicinal properties, and this 
sown now and planted out like Lettuce, or, 
what is better, sown thinly, the plants being 
thinned to 8 inches apart, will stand well into 
the winter on a sloping border, the best variety 
being the Round-leaved Batavian. This is the 
most hardy of all kinds grown, and is one of the 
most useful. Though of simple culture, it is 
not nearly enough grown by amateurs, as half 
an ounce of seed sown now will provide a con- 
tinuous supply for three months, at a season 
Lettuces begin to get scarce. This note would 
not be complete without reference to Corn Salad 
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for winter. Sown now on good soil it will pro- 
vide cutting all the winter, and is always useful. 


CELERY 


is often a source of trouble to the amateur for 
various reasons. It is now too late to plant for 
autumn supplies, but a few words as to culture 
may not be out of place; and great trouble is 
often caused by early moulding-up, want of 
moisture during growth, and food also, as when 
the plants get larger, the roots have absorbed 
the food given to them at the start; many 
overdose the plants with manure at planting. 
When the seedlings cannot well take all the food 
supplied, much better results would be obtained 
by more food, in the way of liquid-manure and 
fertilisers, as growth increases. Iam aware that 
many cannot obtain sufficient manure, and my 
remarks may be out of place as to excess of the 
same, and, again, so much depends upon its 
quality. When, however, there is any 
want of it, the grower need not despair, as by 
systematically feeding, the heads, though 
dwarfer, are less firm and crisp. I have 
referred to the evils of moulding-up too early, 
this being the cause of decay in the centre 
of the heart, bad keeping, and the plants small 
and worthless. Many think that by early 
moulding the growth is hastened, but the 
reverse is true. The cause of Celery ‘‘running” or 
becoming hollow is drought at a season food 
and moisture are most required. Little rain 
reaches the plants owing to the leafage. It is 
thrown off to the sides, and often large plants 
in the early autumn are dust-dry at the base, 
causing hollow crowns, or bolting, as it is termed. 
From August to the end of the growing season, 
which is late, or till checked by frost (a slight 
frost does not injure) plenty of moisture should 
be given; also such aids as salt, soot, fish- 
manure, or liquid-manure, and plenty of clear 
water to wash the food down to the roots. 
Moulding should be done only a little at a time 
to keep the plants in position, finally moulding 
up in dry weather when fully grown. G. W. 





WINTER SPINACH. 


Onty those whose duty it is to keep a large 
household well supplied with choice as well as 
common vegetables fully realise how very 
serviceable a good breadth of winter Spinach 
proves. In some instances it seems scarcely 
possible to grow too much of it. While frosts 
prevail Spinach presents a very sorry plight, 
and I have frequently formed the opinion 
that it was all dead, only to find that it 
rallied most surprisingly, or more quickly and 
surely than most other green vegetables. In 
far too many cases great pains and much good 
garden ground are wasted on Broccoli, of 
which the best that can be said is that it will 
survive a mild winter, and cut up badly during 
a moderately severe one. Then, again, Spinach 
finds a place on the tables of the wealthier 
classes more surely than is the case with 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, or any 
other hardy winter vegetable. Added to this, 
I believe I am right in saying that in point of 
medicinal properties it is superior to any of 
those other kinds of vegetables named, as well 
as many not named. If this important vege- 
table was really difficult to cultivate, there 
would be some excuse for the many who do not 
make an intelligent attempt to grow winter 
Spinach extensively and well. Winter Spinach 
is apt to fail when sown on heavy, lumpy, badly 
prepared ground, and the other extreme of soil— 
very loose, non-retentive, and much infested 
by grubs rather than slugs, the great enemy to 
Spinach on heavy, badly prepared soils. Nor 
will it thrive well when the soil is manure-sick. 

According to my experience, ground that has 
recently been bastard-trenched and otherwise 
well prepared for early or second early Potatos 
is in capital condition for winter Spinach 
directly these are cleared off, and the site that 
is frequently given to large breadths of suc- 
cessional Peas also suits Spinach. It is not so 
much shelter that is needed asa good sunny-and 
rather high position, and if only a heavy or 
badly-drained soil or a cold, flat position is 
available, then I would recommend that raised 
beds be formed for Spinach, Asparagus fashion. 
All kinds of vegetables and fruit-trees seem to 
succeed better on raised beds than on the level, 
even when the sites are properly drained, but 
wiuter Spinach simply revels in this aérated, 
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warmer state of affairs; at any rate, I never 
saw it so good as when so treated. Ground 
given a dressing of lime last winter or spring, 
and a good surfacing of soot now, would most 
probably grow Spinach well, when, perhaps, 
in former years it failed just as badly. What 
is wanted is soil thoroughly well sweetened and 
pulverised, frequently turning and stirring the 
top spit some weeks in advance of sowing-time 
being a very needful preparation in some cases, 
Merely stirring, levelling, and raking over the 
surface will not do. It is the lumps underneath 
that also require attention, and if these, owing 
to the weather keeping dry and hot, cannot be 
broken to pieces, either wait a few days for 
rain or use the watering-pot freely, and then 
they will crumble to pieces readily enough. 
Now, however, is the time to make the principal 
sowing, and if the ground can be spared, more 
seed may be sown a fortnight or three weeks, 
hence. 


The first sowing should attain a serviceable 
size before frosty weather sets in, and that 
raised later will most probably remain in a 
backward state till early next spring. Open 
shallow drills from 12 inches to 15 inches apart, 
allowing the latter distance for the large- 
leaved Victoria and also for the other forms 
when the soil is rich and known to grow 
Spinach well. Ifthe soil is at all dry give a 
gentle, yet thorough watering, and soon after 
sow the seed. It is a mistake to be too chary 
of the seed, as the plants are apt to disappear 
nearly as fast as they come up, while grubs 
and slugs follow them up even after a good 
size is reached. Thinning out should be 
commenced directly it is seen there are many 
more plants growing than are wanted, and if 
there are a few gaps, transplant some of the 
thinnings with either a trowelordibber. Some- 
times the rows, owing to the seed failing or the 
plants disappearing, are far too irregular to be 
left as they are. If the sowing season is not 
far advanced, then I would advise hoeing over 
the ground and sowing afresh, but if it is some- 
what late in August before the failures are 
noticeable, then try what can be done by drawing 
short drills and sowing afresh wherever the 
blanks arefound. Where the grubs are trouble- 
some, search them out with the aid of a pointed 
stick. Also sow a little soot among the rows 
and stir this in with a Dutch hoe. Frequently 
dusting with soot and lime and hoeing between 
the rows are of good service in checking the 
increase of insect enemies and benefit the crops 
in other ways. At the first thinning leave the 
plants about 3 inches apart, and later on thin 
to not less than 6 inches apart, the thinnings in 
this instance going to the kitchen. During the 
winter the more nearly fully grown leaves may 
be gathered quite closely without seriously pre- 
judicing the supply in the spring. The Victoria 
or Monstrous Viroflay is an excellent variety 
for present sowing, but either the prickly- 
seeded or winter Spinach or the round-seeded 
so-called summer Spinach will succeed nearly or 
quite as well. Both are perfectly hardy. T. 


Asparagus beds.—The most useful roots 
in all Asparagus beds are those which lie near- 
est the top of the ground, but if weeds are per- 
mitted each year to take possession of the soil 
of the beds, there can be no wonder at the roots 
taking a downward course and the crop of grass 
gradually becoming poorer. Autumn manuring 
is all very well, although on heavy soils I con- 
sider this an evil ; but the chief points of good 
Asparagus culture lie in keeping the beds clean 
at all times, and in feeding from the surface by 
means of artificial fertilisers during showery 
weather.—C. 


Pea Main Crop.—tThis Pea bids fair to 
become a favourite, as I find it resists drought 
well, and, what is better, does remarkably well 
in light soils. Many of the large podding 
varieties sent out of late years seem to come in 
all at once, and the pods soon get tough if not 
gathered in a young state. Such a variety as 
Main Crop is most suitable, as it continues in 
bearing a long time, giving a succession of pods 
of delicious flavour. The pods are of large size, 
slightly curved, containing nine to eleven Peas 
of medium size anda rich green colour. It does 
not exceed 3 feet in height, and is of a branch- 
ing habit, the pods being produced in pairs in 
profusion from the bottom of the haulm, 
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growth of the haulm, and the colour of the Peas 
and flavour much resemble Ne Plus Ultra, and I 


should be inclined to think this was one of the 
parents.—G, 





TWO CROPS OF POTATOS. 


DoUBLE-CROPPING with crops of a totaliy differ- 
ent character is now the order of the day ; but 
to grow two crops of Potatos on the same plot of 
land is doubtless something new to many, and 
except in the South of England it would not be 
possible. In this locality early crops of Potatos 
are a great hobby with a good many cottagers, 
and they are decidedly profitable. This season 
the severe frost made very early planting 
impossible ; but by getting the sets pushed 
forward, so as to have them well sprouted in 
March, very little time was lost, and from suit- 
able spots under the shelter of high buildings, 
and where they get the full benefit of all the sun’s 
rays that are possible, some very nice crops 
were dug during the last week in May and the 
early part of June, and realised good prices. 
By keeping sets of late varieties of Potatos 
spread out in single layers they were in good 
condition for planting as soon as the ground was 
cleared, and some of these late-planted crops 
now look most luxuriant, and give promise of 
even a better yield than those planted a month 
earlier, for the simple reason that they had not 
got forward enough to suffer by the severe 
drought that prevailed here up to the third week 
in July. Now that copious rains have fallen 
it is probable that those who planted late will 
get the heaviest crop, as those that had got 
stunted in growth are already growing out. 
Double-cropping with the same kind of crop 
can hardly be recommended, except in rare 
cases ; but it can doubtless be done with the 
Potato as well as any crop. 
J. G., Gosport. 





Tomato-blooms falling off.—Will you 
kindly say why my Tomato-blooms fall off? In 
some cases there is only one fruit left in a buach, 
Will you kindly say what is the matter with 
Tomato No. 1, and the remedy? Also what is 
the matter with Tomato No. 2, and the remedy ? 
I have a number of plants with both diseases in 
one house. If you can help me I shall feel very 
grateful.—J. Key ALLEN. 


*,* The Tomato-blooms have not set, and 
doubtless that is the cause of dropping. You 
may have kept your plants too close or moist, or 
fed too much before they could absorb the food ; 
probably the latter. With regard to Tomato 
No. 1, that looks as if it had been scorched by the 
sun. No, 2 is caused by disease, the remedy 
being to remove all affected fruits and burn 
them. This disease is probably increased by 
saving seed from affected plants. It is well to 
give clear water, and use such aids as soot and 
fresh lime to the roots, with a sulphur dressing 
to the foliage, and you will do well to remuve 
badly infected plants. 


Peas and Beans for exhibition.—How 
can I help my Scarlet Runners and Peas for 
exhibition ?—INQUIRER. 


*.* Your first question is readily answered : 
You can feed your Runners by liquid-manure or 
by giving them a fertiliser in the way of guano 
or fish-manure, or any vegetable food. This may 
be applied by sprinkling on the surface and then 
watering in. Scarlet Runners when fully grown 
or at all thick need copious supplies of water, 
and you will find by giving food first, and water 
afterwards, you will get tine pods. The same 
remarks apply as to Peas ; give ample supplies, 
and if possible mulch along each side of the rows 
with short manure, and water thoroughly, not in 
driblets. 

Leeks for exhibition.—I should be very 
glad if any of your readers would kindly give 
me a list of the best Leeks to grow for show and 
their treatment ?—LEEK. 

* .* You must have overlooked a recent note 
on the culture of this vegetable and the best 
varieties. We will repeat it briefly. Much 


depends upon the season the Leeks are required. 
For early kinds the Lyon is best, for late- 
keeping the Musselburgh; but if you require 
more add the Ayton Castle or London Flag. If 
you require extra large Leeks you must sow 
seed in heat in boxes in January, and when the 
The ! seedlings are large enough pot up into small 
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pots, finally planting out at end of April in deep 
drills, richly manured, planting with a ball of 
earth to each and giving moisture. But you 
may get good roots with only ordinary culture. 
Sow seed on a border at the end of February or 
early March ; sow thinly, cover with a mat or 
lights in severe weather for a week or two, and 
plant out carefully when large enough in 
trenches, same as Celery, but lift each plant out of 
the bed so that the roots are notinjured. Water 
plants freely in summer, and at times feed with 
liquid-manure, fish, or guano, with an occasional 
dressing of soot in the row, and mould up in 
September to bleach the plants. 


better than some of the smaller podding varieties, 


Canadian vigour, 


in hot weather. It is, 


flavour when cooked,—G. 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


—_—_—— 


A JAPANESE FLOWER-HOLDER. 


A Tomato failure.—I am a nurseryman, 
but have never met with such a failure with my 
Tomatos as thisseason. They bloom very well, 
but the blooms drop off. Just as they are going 
to turn into fruit they get yellow at the stalk 
and drop, as you will see by those enclosed. 
The houses are mostly from 50 feet to 100 feet 
in length, by 20 feet in width ; the plants a foot 
apart in the rows, with a space of 3 feet between 
these. The leaves have been cut, so that there 
is a good circulation of air, the house being 
ventilated at the top and sides. I should be 
very pleased to know the cause of the failure, 
and the remedy, if any ?—J. G. 


design could not be 


ornamental Grasses that are now to be obtained. 


*,.” A great many failures of this kind have 
come under our notice lately. Only the other 
day we werethrough a long range of houses where 
many thousands of plants were in the same state 
as you describe. The intensely hot and dry 
weather, of which we have had so much this 
year, has been very trying to the plants, and 
unless kept well nourished and freely supplied 
with water, they have failed to set or do well 
to a greater or less extent. The late showery 
and cooler weather ought to have refreshed the 
plants considerably ; but we imagine that if you 
were to give your plants more water, with some 
liquid stimulant once or twice a week, and a 
mulch of good half-decayed manure or very rich 
compost, they would improve wonderfully, and 
set much better. You do not say what aspect 
your houses have, nor if they are heated or 
shaded or not. During the recent drought we 
found the plants doing much better in houses 
running north and south than east and west, 
and that in those with a south aspect some 
amount of shade was necessary, and alsoa daily 
dash with the syringe. On the other hand, an 
overluxuriant growth is frequently the cause of 
Tomatos failing to set, and you must be the best 
judge as to which is the most probable cause. 
Supposing the plants to be set out in beds of 
suitable soil, we should advise giving them in the 
first place a few doses of rather strong stimu- 
lant, and more nourishment subsequently. 


Treatment of Asparagus.—Would you 
let me know what to do with an Asparagus-bed 
under the following circumstances? It was 
planted with the best young roots in late autumn 
last year, about beginning of November, I 
think, and then covered over with a good deal 
of straw to keep out the frost. In spring this 
was raked off, but only about half-a-dozen little 
sprigs have come up in two large beds. What 













































































Japanese flower-holder. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


For forcing, this variety, possessing some of the 
is valuable in poor soils and 
perhaps, even more 
successful than the larger Canadian, as it comes 
in more quickly, and when grown in houses or 
planted out does not go so much to top. If sown 
in the open ground on good land to follow the 
earliest Beans, Smythe’s Hybrid gives a wonder- 
ful crop, bearing medium-sized pods of a delicate 


Suc neat flower-holders as that shown in the 
illustration are well suited for rather dark 
niches or corners, and where any elaborate 
seen to the best advantage. 
Sometimes they leak, but this can be overcome 
by filling them with the numerous varieties of 


Some of the best for this purpose are the 
Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum), Arundo 


could be the cause, and what should I do? 
Should I leave it alone or lay down fresh beds. 


*,” Your Asparagus-plants were planted at 
the wrong time. Why plant in November 
when they are dormant? Doubtless the frost 
killed most of the roots, and those left were 
crippled, not having strength to push through 
at the start. The best plan would have been 
to have sown your beds this last spring, sowing 
the seed between the planted rows. Under the 
circumstances you had better wait now till next 
April, when you should replant two-year-old 
plants to save time, or if time is no object, sow 
seed thinly at thattime, and thin out the seedlings 
when large enough. 


Pea Gladiator.—This is an excellent Pea. Even 
this season it is not more than 3 feet in height, but the 
rows appear to be quite 30 inches through, and this on 
account of its branching habit. It is very prolific, and the 
peas when cooked are of a fine greencolour. This Pea and 
Prince of Wales are to my mind much the best varieties for 
a cottager’s garden.—A, 


Bean Smythe’s Hybrid.—Those who 
have not given this new French Bean a trial in 
the open would do well to do so, as it far exceeds 
my expectations as regards cropping and long- 
lasting properties, resisting climatic changes 


conspicua, Panicum virgatum, Eulalia japonica, 


and the annual kinds, while one could also use 


the Bulrush, and in the winter the bright- 
berried Flag (Iris fcetidissima). 
could be arranged in them, like the Lily, as 
shown in the illustration. 





AUNT DI’S POT-POURBRI. 


WE have now arrived at the full climax of 
everything that is lovely in our gardens, and if 
we care to keep the sweet recollection of these 
joys to help us over the dark, short days of 
winter, now is the time to collect the sweet per- 
fumes of our flowers. The days are gone by 
when each housekeeper made her own Rose, 
Elder, and Lavender-water, and when each 
drawer of the guest-chamber was furnished with 
a little muslin bag or satchet filled with Lavender 
blossoms ; but no one who has the tiniest garden 
should forego the pleasure of ajar of ‘*pot-pourri.” 
It is an unending enjoyment, and I cannot too 
strongly recommend those who have not already 
one to begin at once. I have an old recipe 
which has been used for several generations 
most successfully, and which I enclose under its 
old name in our family, ‘‘ Aunt Di’s Pot-pourri.” 
I once saw a friend occupied in keeping her 
Roses that had died in a London drawing-room, 


Many flowers 
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but that would be an insult to the perfume. 
None but the very freshest and sweetest of 
Roses should be used. The petals should be 
just dried and then at once thrown in, and as the 
recipe says, a little bay salt added to each layer, 
and a stick should be kept in the jar, wherewith 
to stir it occasionally. I have many jars of 
pot-pourri, but the oldest, now ten years of age, 
is the sweetest. In this one, besides the recipe 
given, many Gardenias, Tuberoses, and white 
Jessamine have been thrown in. Gifts from 
dear friends, some no longer here, and a young 
bride’s wreath of fresh Orange-blossoms also lie 
therein, so that when I stir this jar, sweet 
memories, as well as a sweet perfume, fill the 
whole room. I hope that many others will try 
this simple recipe, and that in future years they 
will look back with pleasure to the moments 
spent in their gardens, collecting sweet flowers 
for their pot-pourri. ‘Aunt Di’s Pot-pourri” 
consisted of the leaves of Lavender, Lemon 
Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, Rosemary, Bay, 
Orange, and Verbena. The flowers of Violets, 
Cloves, Pinks, Oranges, Damask Roses, blown 
or in bud, Moss Roses and their buds cut up, 
white Lilies, or anything sweet that is liked. 
Put these in as convenient, but not in the least 
damp, and between each layer that is thrown in 
add a handful of bay salt. Add to a good-sized 
jar 1 oz, of Orris-root sliced, 1 oz. of benzoin, 
and 1 oz. of Florax, a Seville Orange stuck all 
over with Cloves, dried for one year and then 
pounded, and also a whole one ; a little Nutmeg 
may also be added to raise the scent. 


C. L. 8. 





FOLIAGE TO ASSOCIATE WITH CUT 
FLOWERS. 


Ir is in winter when we find the greatest 
difficulty in getting a regular supply of suitable 
greenery to mix with cut flowers. The kind 
of material wanted in the majority of cases 
for household decorations is something that 
will keep in good condition for a week, and 
for the most part we must look amongst hardy 
evergreen trees and shrubs for subjects possess- 
ing this quality. Being frequently called upon 
for such materials, I find nothing more suitable 
or that is so much appreciated as the old- 
fashioned 

ROsEMARY, which when given a warm and 
sheltered corner is quite hardy over the greater 
part of England ; and if it was not, two or three 
large plants grown in pots and given the pro- 
tection of glass in severe weather would well 
repay for the trouble. In the west of England 
I treat it as a hardy shrub. Late in the spring 
I cut the plants down to within 6 inches of the 
ground, or rather, I should say, they are 
dealt with in this way if there is any growth left 
upon them. This cutting down of the plants 
ensures a good crop of young shoots for the next 
winter’s supply, and if the soil is good, a strong 
plant dealt with in this way will make stiff, erect 
growths, 18 inches high. When the plants are 
allowed to have their own way without cutting 
down the growth is not so strong, and much of 
it will be bent, and in that condition it cannot 
be suitably arranged with any kind of flowers. 
Everyone is delighted with the fragrance of the 
Rosemary, and the foliage is of such a per- 
sistent character that I know of nothing else 
that is so enduring in the house. I have had it 
in good condition at the end of three weeks in a 
room where there has been only an occasional 
fire. The short young side growths inserted as 
cuttings in early September, kept close and 
shaded in a cold frame, will be sufficiently 
rooted to be planted out in the spring. I need 
only mention the two forms of 

Myrtie, the broad and the narrow-leaved 
kinds, as they are well known and highly 
appreciated. Azara microphylla I can recom- 
mend, as there is a degree of lightness in its 
growth that renders it peculiarly acceptable, 
and the persistent character of the neatly-formed 
leaves enables it to endure the atmosphere of a 
heated room without injury for a week or more. 
Amongst 

LARGER-GROWING SUBJECTS, I am very glad 
sometimes during the winter to make use of 
some of the small branches of Thuja dolobrata, 
which also last well, as also suitable pieces of 
Cupressus Lawsoniana. If Retinospora plu- 
mosa and R, squarrosa had green tints instead 
of blue, I should use them more frequently ; as 
it is, they make an agreeable change. Amongst 
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the hardy Grasses, Eulalia japonica variegata 
and E. zebrina are valuable. The Cape Pelargo- 
nium from the open ground is useful, the foliage 
of which is much divided and very fragrant. 
Strong plants of this put out early in good soil 
will supply a number of rather long shoots all 
through the autumn. The only shrub that I 
care to use in the summer for this purpose is the | 
light and elegant current’s year’s growth of | 
Spirwa Thunbergi. In the late summer and 
autumn months I have found this preferred to | 


anything else. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 
THE SNOWDROP- TREE (HALESIA 
TETRAPTERA). 


Tuts is a North American tree of great beauty, | 
and perfectly hardy, producing in the month of 
May a quantity of pure white blossoms, each 
like a Snowdrop, hence the popular name. It ° 
grows between 20 feet and 30 feet in height, 

forming a round-headed tree, and is not particu- 

lar as regards soil. But it is by the margin of 

a stream that it is most at home, where the soil 

is moist without being stagnant. Many lawns 

might be beautified with this lovely spring- 

flowering tree, as it is not too tall for the out- 

skirts of a green sward. The other Halesias 

are of minor importance compared to this one. 








DWARF JAPANESE MAPLES, 


In those gardens where plants of vigorous growth 
are not desirable, no class of plants would be 
more suitable than the dwarf varieties of Acer 
polymorphum or A. japonicum, whose mode of 
growth is so excessively slow that sometimes 


Flowering-twig of the Snowdrop-tree (Halesia tetraptera). 


the actual increase in height amounts to 
only 2 inches or 3 inches a year, and [ know of 
several instances of Japanese Maples which 
were planted ten years or more ago being as yet 
scarcely a yard io height. These Maples are 
very suitable for groups. The variety of their 
handsome foliage is endless, both with regard 
to shape and colour. Some have broad palmate 
or digitate leaves; others are furnished with 
leaves so finely cut and of such graceful, droop- 
ing habit as to resemble some exquisite Fern 
rather than a miniature tree. The colours, too, 
are very effective, varying from light green and 
golden-yellow to all shades of red, bronze, and 
dark purple, whilst in autumn many kinds 
assume a bright scarlet, which is retained during 
several weeks before the dropping of the 
leaves. Another strong point in favour of these 
Maples is their extreme hardiness. Even as far 
north as Chester and York I have seen them 
flourishing without protection during winter. 
All they need in exposed localities is a little 
shelter in early spring from cold or boisterous 


| Primulas, and mossy Saxifrages, forming a 
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cially those portions of the group which have 
been formed chiefly with green-leaved varieties 
like Acer polymorphum palmatifidum, A. p. 
lobatum, A. p. angustifolium, and others. As 
to soil, the Japanese Maples de not appear to be 
very particular, but I find them do best ina 
comparatively light well-drained soil which has 
received a slight admixture of leaf-mould. I 
will mention only those varieties which from 
experience I have found most suitable for out- 
door decoration. 

Aorr sAponicum has rather large fan-shaped 
leaves of a lively green colour, turning crimson 
towards the autumn. This variety is a little 
more vigorous than most of the following, and in 
groups is therefore best adapted for a back- 
ground, against which the varieties with finer 
and more delicately cut foliage may be displayed 
to greater advantage. A handsome sub-variety 
is Acer japonicum aureum, which is less robust 
in its growth and has leaves of a beautiful yellow 
tint, which is especially bright during the early 
summer, and forms a charming contrast with the 
red-leaved kinds. 

ACER POLYMORPHUM (syn., A. palmatum) 
has bright green five-lobed leaves, which are 
very pointed and turn scarlet in the autumn. 
This also is more fitted for the background of a 
group. 

A. P. AMPELOPSIFOLIUM is @ most elegant 
kind, with branches forming a light and graceful 
arch. As its name would suggest, the leaves 
resemble those of a small Virginian Creeper, but 
are more delicate in texture and of a deep 
crimson or blood-red colour, which gradually 
changes to a dark purple as the season 
advances. It is well adapted for the foreground 
on account of its light and elegant habit of 
growth. 

A. P. ANGUsT(FOLIUM has much cut deep green 
leaves with very narrow lobes, turning scarlet 
in autumn. 

A. P. ATROPURPUREUM bears slightly broader 
leaves of a very dark red colour, changing into 
a greenish-purple and finally toscarlet. Of this 
there is a handsome sub-variety under the name 
of A. p. a. pretum, which has a large distinct 
blotch of light pink in the middle of the dark 
purple leaves. 

A. P. DISSECTUM is very appropriately named, 
as its leaves are elegantly cut, and to such 
an extent as to give them the appearance of 
some delicate Fern rather thana Maple. The 
colour is a deep reddish-bronze, which is especi- 
ally bright and conspicuous during early summer. 
It is of very slow growth, and as its slender 
branches are of an elegant drooping, almost 
weeping habit, it is a gem for the foreground. 
The sub-variety A. p. d ornatum has leaves 
still more cut and of a brighter red. 

A. Pp. LATIFOLIUM ATROPURPUREUM has the 
leaves more broadly divided and of a dark 
reddish-purple hue. It is more robust than the 
preceding. A. p. linearilobum atropurpureum 
is of the same colour, but the shape of the foliage 
is very distinct, as the leaves are divided into 
long, narrow, almost linear lobes. 

A. Pp. LOBATUM has only recently been intro- 
duced, and is one of the rarest and handsomest. 
It is of slow growth, though its handsome green 
leaves are comparatively very large and broadly, 
but deeply lobed. ~Towards the autumn the 
margins of the leaves assume a bright red or 
scarlet hue, which gradually extends over the 
whole leaf. 

A. P. PALMATIFIDUM also grows very slowly, 
and is best described as a green variety of A p. 
dissectum, which it much resembles in shape. 


winds, which might damage the young foliage 
before it is fully developed. The 


Brest PosITION for Japanese Maples would be 
some sheltered nook where other plants would 
give them partial shade and at the same time 
form a barrier against cutting winds. As all 
the varieties are deciduous, their grouping 
requires great care, especially when many of 
them are planted together to form a kind of 
little grove. Not only should the various tints 
of foliage be arranged so as to form a harmonious 
blending of colour, but we should also associate 
them with plants that would contribute towards 
a successive display after the leaves of the 
Maple have fallen. For this purpose we can 
perhaps find no better plants than Cyclamens, 


carpet on the ground. It is well known that 
Cyclamens love a position beneath deciduous 
trees, and I was never more strongly impressed 
with that fact than when visiting a year or two 
ago the gardens of the late Mr. Tyerman near 




















| Grampound, in Cornwall, where thousands of 
Cyclamens had been left undisturbed for years, 
and flourished as they pleased beneath the par- 


tial shade of young Pear-trees. The experiment 
of associating Cyclamens with Japanese Maples 
I have tried in several gardens with great suc- 
cess. The spring-flowering Cyclamens bloom 
before the Maples have expanded their foliage, 
and the blossoms of the autumn-flowering 
kinds make their appearance as soon as the 
Maples have shed their leaves and assumed 
their winter garb, We may thus keep up an 
almost constant display, especially if we also 
introduce mossy Saxifrages, Hepaticas, Winter 
Aconite, and other plants or bulbs which would 
fill the short gap between the autumn and 
spring-flowering Cyclamens. During summer 
and early autumn the Maples themselves would 
form a display quite sufficient in itself, but if 
we wish to further enhance the effect, we may 
keep the Maples sufficiently far apart to arrange 
between them a carpet of Primulas and other 
flowering plants, which would brighten espe- 








The drooping branches have a most delicate 
Fern-like appearance, and a better companion 
to A. dissectum or its sub-variety ornatum could 
scarcely be found. 

A. P. ROSEO-PICTUM AND A. P. MARGINATUM 
are green-leaved varieties, with foliage of the 
same shape as the typical A. polymorphum, but 
much smaller‘and prettily margined with pink 
or white. A. p. reticulatum has similar leaves, 
but of a yellow tint, beautifully veined with 
darkgreen. 

A. P. SANGUINEUM must be mentioned as one 
of the most beautiful kinds. It has somewhat 
broader leaves of a deep dark red colour, and is 
more vigorous and more erect than the species, 
with more dissected leaves. Being rather 
compact in its mode of growth, it also forms a 
handsome bush or tree as an isolated specimen. 

A. Pp. SEPTEMLOBUM ELEGANS is a distinct 
kind, with large green leaves resembling those 
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of Ampelopsis hederacea. On account of its 
more rapid growth it is best kept in the back- 
ground, The leaves turn beautifully scarlet in 
autumn. 

A. P. S. PURPUREUM is distinguished by leaves 
of a darker hue, while 

A. P, 8S. FLAVESCENS is distinctly veined with 
yellow. F. W. MEyeEr, Lxeter. 





A good town tree.—A tree that does not 
quickly outgrow its allotted space is the Moun- 
tain Ash, and it has much to recommend it for 
moderate-sized gardens in or near town. It is 
certainly much Petter than larger native trees, 
such as Elms, Limes, Poplars, &c., which, just 
as they are beginning to be handsome, have to 
be lopped and otherwise mutilated to keep them 
within prescribed limits. The Mountain Ash in 
leaf, flower, and fruit gives three pretty aspects 
of beauty, but the last, by far the most enjoy- 
able of all, is generally cut short in country 
places where birds abound. Near towns, how- 
ever, it is different, and I have frequently ad- 
mired of late some fine trees in a little town 
and within a few yards of the street. Every 
branch is drooping with the weight of the 
berries, whieh make a welcome and brilliant dis- 
play of colour that willlasta longtime. Theold 
kind itself is handsome enough, but varieties are 
now to be had, one, at least, named asplenifolia 
having the loveliest of leafage, as graceful as 
that of the Fern after which it is specifically 
named, and a charming foil to future clusters of 
berries. 


TALL FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 


Amonast these Foxgloves take a high place, and 
a large batch of seedlings in an open part of the 
pleasure ground has been in request ever since 
the expansion of the firat few spikes. If the 
size of vases or baskets will permit, it is a good 
plan to start with a few fronds of some large 
bold, hardy Fern and allow the spikes of Fox- 
gloves to rise, as it were, out of these. With 
respect to this common, but very beautiful, 
flower, let me add that when a good strain is 
obtained a little seed may be saved each year 
from the best flowers. Montbretia crocosmiz- 
flora is just now one of our most useful flowers, 
and may be used either for tall vases, eutting 
the spike in its full length, or for small ones, 
nipping off the side growths. A wonderful wealth 
of flower is obtainable from an established bor- 
der of 
Montsretias. They should be planted deeply 
—nearly 6 inches—in a light, open compost, 
placing a little sharp sand for the bulb to rest 
on and pressing it down firmly. Mulch early in 
the winter with a 2-inch or 3 inch thickness of 
rough manure or leaf-soil. A batch of 
ALSTR@MERIAS is still in flower, and has fur- 
nighed for a long time fine long stalks and large 
heads of the richorange flowers. It is a pity these 
are not more extensively pote ; there are few 
better subjects for large dark vases. I trans- 
ferred a few to a well-prepared berder eleven 
years ago, planting deeply and carefully, and 
they have steadily increased with each succeed- 
ing year until they have quite monopolised the 
border. Some of the Spirewas are over, but 
aruncus, palmata, and palmata alba are still 
well in flower. The last spikes of Lilium eandi- 
dum have been cut to-day (July 20). I experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in saving them, the 
state of the foliage and embryo spike necessita- 
ting several dustings with anti-fungoid powder. 
This won the day, and although the foliage was 
brown and nipped, the flower-spikes ran up to 
nearly 6 feet in height and developed the flowers 
very well. Large clusters quite 2 feet in length 
when required are now to hand of 
GyYPsOPHILA PANICULATA. This pays for a 
little extra attention at planting-time—viz., 
that the ground should be deeply dug and well 
worked and receive, if the soil is rather poor, a 
liberal dressing of rather holding manure. 
PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS.—Helianthus multi- 
florus plenus and Soleil d’Or are already giving 
a supply of their yellow flowers with goo long 
stalks. I had these on rather a cold border 
where they did not get much sun, and the 
flowers were seldom out until August, but by 
shifting half of them to a warmer spot they are 
considerably earlier and the flowering season is 
also prolonged. Many shades of colour are 
furnished by the Pentstemons ; their beautiful 
spikes of flowers are now utilised to fill places 
hitherto occupied for some time by the Fox- 





gloves. 
plied by Asparagus, 
distichum and long twigs of Hornbeam. 
outdoor plants beginning to be useful are 
scented Pelargoniums in variety and the Lemon 


soil and sand, 


Hardy foliage in quantity is now sup- 
Paniacts gallica, Taxodium 
Other 


Verbena. 

VioLaAs.—Cuttings of these may now go in at 
any time in a compost of light garden soul, leaf- 
Choose firm solid cuttings as 
opposed to those that are pithy and hollow, 
fasten firmly, give a soaking of water, and shade 
for a few days if the weather is inclined to be 
hot and dry. A knowledge of the number of 
each kind required for another season should 
be obtained before planting the cuttings—I 
mean no more of these need be put in than is 
absolutely necessary, as the majority of varieties 
can be increased readily and to so great an 
extent later in the season by division. There 
is, however, a considerable difference in this 
respect, the delicately beautiful little Violetta 
being a good type of the self-propagator, as 
Countess of Kintore more resembles the Pansy. 
It is as well for those starting Viola culture to 
note the characteristics of different varieties in 
this particular matter. 

Darropiis.—If the stock of any of these is to 
be increased, special varieties that have proved 
very serviceable for cutting should be lifted 
before the foliage is quite gone. Some of the 
incomparabilis family, for instance, were this 
year in great request for Easter, and later on 
the single Poeticus for vases and the double 
white Gardenia-flowered for button-holes came 
in very useful, and when any particular varie- 
ties are called for it is well to devote a corner to 
them instead of cutting them down where they 
are naturalised. A border planted with bush 
or pyramid Apples or Pears, for instance, will 
suit them admirably, as the soil here is likely 
to be of considerable depth, and once planted 
they are not disturbed. Plant rather deeply, 
resting the base of the bulb on a firm basis. 
The best of the bulbs after they are looked over 
can be selected for the special place ; the smaller 
perhaps may go to strengthen clumps naturalised 
in Grass. E. B. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and ansuers are inserted in 
Garvenine free af charge ¢f correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidanee. All communteations 
for insertion should be elearly and econetsely written on 
one side of the paper only, int, addressed to the BKpitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition te any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query is sent, eact 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Garpenine has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such a8 cannot 
well be classified, will be found in thetr different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the eorrespondents who seek assist- 
anee. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, amd those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserte in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 











987.-Neapolitan Violets.—Can I grow Neapolitan 
Violets in a cool greenhouse for blooming in spring ?— 
G. A. G. 

988.—_Carnations for cool greenhouse.—Will 
someone kindly tell me what kind of Carnations will grow 
in a cool greenhouse? Will Malmaisons?—G, A. G. 


989.—Protecting Roses in France.—The French 
cultivators have a system of burying their Rose-trees in 
trenches to protect them in winter. Can any reader 
describe the way they do it ?—E. G. H, 


990.—Fig-house,.—I am thinking of erecting a lean-to 
house for forcing green Figs for market in a suitable spot, 
with south aspect, where I have two walls at right angles 
5 feet high. I propose to make one wallin brick 6 feetand 
build a Tow wall 18 inches or 2 feet for the front. Space 
at command, 32 feet in length, and, say, 12 feetin breadth. 
What would be the best and most economical method of 
heating? Suggestions will oblige.—Ficus. 

991.—An Irish garden.—I have just gone into a 
place where I have a villa surrounded by fully one acre of 
ground, partly laid out for fruit and kitchen garden, flower 
borders, and lawn. The ground has not been broken up 
for very many years. Ihave no glass exceptaframe. As 
I have not very much practical knowledge of gardening, I 
am writing you hoping you or some of your readers with 
experience could inform me of some eource where I could 
obtain some useful hints and reliable information as to 
what I should attempt growing in flowers, vegetables, and 
fruit, and how and when I should plant for succession of 
bloom and kitchen supplies? I get GARDENING, which I 
find of great value, containing as it does go much valuable 
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information, but somehow I cannot grasp the situation 
and know when I should plant this and sow that and how 
prune the other, nor do I know what is really worth grow- 
ing. My borders are most suitable for flowering shrubs 
and perennials ; but how am I to know what is really worth 
growing and suitable for my soil and exposed position, or 
how am | to raise and care for my perennial flowers? I 
should say my soil is very light, not very deep, with a sand 
for subsoil and well-drained. Iam very much exposed to 
the wind, especially from the west, from which I have 
little or no protection. If some person with experience 
would kindly give me some reliable information on how to 
proceed I would very much appreciate the information 
and help. I should say I am located in a suburb in the 
North of Ireland.—BrGINNER. 


*.* Perhaps some correspondent living in the North 
Treland would help ‘* Beginner ?” 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are snvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


992.—Phlox Drummondi (P.).—This is not a 
hardy annual, and it should be sown in February in a 
frame and planted out in May; or it may be sownin March 
{n the open ground. 


993.— When to dig up Potatos (P.).—Lift a root, 
and if the skin is firm on the Potatos and not easily rubbed 
off with the thumb, then they are ripe, and may be dug 
up, loft on the ground te dry for a few hours, and then be 
housed. 


994.—Asters failing (B. C., Weymouth).—We can 
see no cause, in the examples sent, for the bad condition 
of the plants. They are quite free from fungi and insects. 
There is probably something unsuitable in the soil or in 
the method of culture. 


995.—Cutting back a Vine (M.,).—If you only wish 
to cut back the shoots of the current year’s growth, that 
may be done now; butif the cutting back applies to the 
main stem, then that should not be done until the autumn, 
after the leaves have fallen off. 


996.—Pruning cordon Apple and Pear-trees 
(O.).—This can be done in the early part of winter as soon 
as the leaves have fallen off the plants, Ifany of the trees 
are growing too strongly they may be lifted or root-pruned 
in the early part of November. 


997.—-Cutting leaves off Peaches (P.).—It is not 
a good practice to cut leaves off Peach-trees to any great 
extent, even to expose the fruit to light; but it is some- 
times neceseary to out some of the leaves in half in order 
to fully expose the fruit to the sun, and it does little or no 
harm if done discriminately. 


998.—Queries about Pansies (J. Clark) —You 
may get new plants from shoots with a few roots attached, 
and they will make good plants, Old pieces without roots 











do not make good plants. Young plants will stand the 
winter if kept free from weeds. See a eapital note on this 
subject in GARDENING, August 8rd, page 325, 

999.—Green-fly on Roses (C.).—A simple remedy 
is fen 9 dissolved in hot water, using it at the rate of 
20z, to the gallon, and when cold syringing the Roses 
with it two or three times in the eourse of a week. This 
will generally destroy them, or cause them to shift their 
quarters, Soap-suds used tn the same way are also 
excellent. 


1000.—Cinerarias dying off (D.).—Are there any 
wireworms cr other destructive tmsects in the soil? 
Examine it and see. Perhaps the drainage is defective, cr 
the soil not suitable. Good turfy loam with about a thiid 
of old meHow hot bed manure, or decayed leat-mould, will 
do, adding some sand to ensure the necessary porosity. 
Water carefully and ventilate freely. : 

1001.—Dividing Aspidistras (A.).—In March or 
April is the best time to do this, but it 1s not too late to 
do it now. Place the plants in a house or frame, if postible, 
after dividing and potting, and keep elose, warm, and 
shaded for two er three weeks till started into growth. 
The best soil for them is about equal parts of loam and 
peat, with a little leaf-soil, some coarse sand, and give 
good drainage. 


1002, Violets for windows (W.).—If you lift some 
roots in September with a good ball of earth adhering to 
them, and drop them jnto well-drained pote, just large 
enough te held them conveniently, and place them ina 
shady situation for a week or so, then expose them fully to 
the sun and air, and house them when eold weather sets 
fn, you will doubtless get them to flower early in spring iu 
a sunny window. 


1008.—_Myrtles on walls (H.).—Myrtles do well on 
open walls in many parts of the kingdom, and where this 
is the case they are most effective. Their sweet-scented 
evergreen leaves are most welcome at all sea‘ons for mix- 
{ng with cut flowers. Beyond firmly nailing the strongest 
shoots to the wall, no training is necessary, as they lock 
best growing freely with the epray-like growth loose and 
unfettered. 


1004.-Unhealthy window plant (A.).—The 
plant in question is a Coleus, and they are all very apt to 
lose their leaves when removed from a stove temperature 
to that of an ordinary sitting-rocm, and the cold draught 
from the window would also make matters worse. ou 
had better attempt the oulture in the window of some 
hardier plant than the one in question, which rarely does 
well in such a position. 

1005 —Propagating Hydrangeas (G.).—This isa 
good time to increase these plants. This season’s shoote, 
taken off with a heel or o:d wood, will make gocd plants. 
They will strike under hand or bell-glasser, or in a Oucum- 
ber frame, if kept moist and shaded. If a slight bottom- 
heat is available, so much the better, but they will strike 
without it, and if grown on near to the gla:s will make 
nice flowering plants next year. 

1006.—Striking Ivy cuttings (/.).—Cuttings of 
Ivies will strike with certainty now, for the shoots which 
are now getting firm are mostly furnished with embryo 
rootlets, and, if put in a shaded positicn and kept moist, 
very few will fail to grow. Of the common Ivy, if good 
large cuttings can be secured, dibble them in at the foot of 
a north wall. But choice variegated varieties may be put 
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in under cloches or bell-glasses. Let them remain on until 
next May before removing them. The best plan is to pot 
them after they are struck, and plunge the pots, inserting 
a stout stake to which to tie the shoots. 


1007.—Cutting back Wistaria, Honeysuckle, 
and Jessamine (H.).—If your Wistaria is a weakly 
one it may with advantage have its shoots shortaned back 
in November. The Honeysuckle and Jessamine can also 
safely have what pruning is necessary during that month. 
This pruning should mainly consist of thinning out the 
growth, leaving in plenty of shoots at full length, and thus 
ensure a good crop of flowers next season. 


1008.—Annuals for spring (F.).—For a trifling 
outlay you can have a gay garden next spring by sowing 
now a few seeds of the following annuals—viz., Nemophila 
insignis, Collinsia bicolor, crimson and white Candytuft, 
Saponaria calabrica, crimson and white Godetia, Virginian 
Stock, white and pink Silene, Limnanthes Douglasi, and 
Myosotis dissitiflora. It is rather late for the Myosotis, 
but it is better to sow late than to be without it. 


1009.—Roses from cuttings (R.).—The months of 
July and August are the best months in the whole year 
for striking Rose cuttings. Early in July, the Banksian 
and other climbing Roses that are growing against warm 
walls will bein capital condition, as the new growth will 
have got sufficiently hard to sustain itself until the 
roots are formed. Early in August the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Teas, and Noisettes that are grown in the open will be 
ready. 

1010.—_Old Cabbage beds (B.).—The old stems of 
these are often allowed to remain for the sake of the second 
crop of little hearts they produce in autumn. When this 
plan is adopted, the soil among them should now be well 
scarified, and if a top-dressing of manure of some kind ean 
be given, the produce will be equal to early spring Cab- 
bages in flavour and tenderness. Where no attention is 
given to them they are tough and leathery, unless the land 
be deep and rich. 


1011—Uses of sewage in a garden (S.).—The 
best way of using this is to pour it over the roots of plants 
requiring strong nourishment, such as Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces, Globe Artichokes, Pears, old fruit-trees, Aspara- 
gus beds, &. If too strong, dilute it with pond water, 
A mulching will be useful on the shallow soil over chalk, 
after the sewage has been given, to prevent too rapid 
evaporation. If the weather should become dry, and it is 
not convenient to mulch, use the hoe freely. 


1012.—Cacumbers dying off (D.).—The soilis pro- 
bably too light, and the plants lack stamina. Top dress 
with some good sound loam, with a little good manure 
mixed with it; press it down firmly. When the plants 
require water, give them weak liquid-manure, allowing it 
to stand in the sun a few hours before using it, to take the 
cold chill off, A peck of soot, tied up in a coarse cloth, sunk 
in a barrel of water, and allowed to stand a day or two, 
stirring it occasionally, will be suitable. Use it in a clear 
state. 


1013.—Onion-maggot (M.).—Soot is one of the best 
remedies for this pest. {ts tendency is to prevent the fly 
which produces the maggot from depositing its eggs. 
Dress the land heavily with it before sowing the seeds, and 
give lighter dressing in spring. Salt also ig beneficial, 
especially in dry seasons, by inciting the plants to rapid 
growth. Nitrate of soda may also be beneficially used with a 
like object. Heavy dressings of charcoal dust, or the 
bottoms of fire-heaps where rubbish hag been burnt are 
useful, 

1014.—Rotten manure for potting (C.).— 
Amateurs generally, and also many professional gardeners, 
commit the error of using manure for potting in too rank 
a condition. The so-called rotten manure of many gard- 
deners is that which has laid undisturbed just long 
enough for it to come into asolid condition ; buta longer 
period than this is required to render it suitable for mixing 
with loam or leaf-mould. It should be at least two years 
old, and ought to be turned over many times during that 
period so as to render it sweet and free. 


1015.—Propagating Sweet Briers (S.).—As soon 
ag the foliage begins to fall take off shoots of the current 
season’s growth, cut to three eyes, leaving the leaf 
to the terminal eye only. Prepare a nice piece of soil in 
a shady situation (where the sun in April and May does 
not shine fully upon it) by well stirring it, and adding to 
it a good portion of river or white sand. In this insert the 
cubtings very firmly, quite to the leaf ; water if dry, and 
protect in winter with a little litter. Be sure to keep off 
the sun in the spring, and water when needful. 


1016.—Diseased Tomatos (J. Young),—Your 
Tomatos, being much damaged in transit, being packed 
loose in box, were simply pulp, but evidently the plants are 
suffering from the same disease as that which is affecting 
J, K. Allen’s plants (see this week’ issue). We do not 
think it isowing to the house being new, or the way it is 
built, but probably arises from overfeeding. The back 
plants, being less fed, are more healthy, and the weather 
being so fine it has been too hot in many houses—in fact, 
the tops were in advance of the roots, the latter, being 
overfed, made too little progress. 


1017.—Withering of Lily leaves.—Can you 
inform me as to the cause of the withering of the enclosed 
Lily leaves? The plant was only bought this year.— 
Anes 

*.* Your Lilies are suffering from decay of roots, 
caused either by unsuitable soil or some insect pest, pro- 
bably the latter and wireworms. Please send fuller 
particulars of treatment. 


1018.—Tall Tobacco plants.—I have three Tobacco 
plants in flower, the height of which are 5 feet 8 inches, 
5 feet 7 inches, and 5 feet 2inches. Is this unusually tall, 
and could you suggest to what it is due?—M. P. 

*,* You have not got the sweet-scented Nicotianaafinis, 
which doubtless you wanted, but the tall-growing kind, N. 
Tabacum, which is the Tobacco of commerce, 


1019.—Sickly ‘‘ Geraniums.”—What is the matter 
with my plants? They have not been moved or repotted ? 
—A. K. P. 


*,* The “Geraniums” are infested with thrip, due to 
want of food and moisture at sometime. Treat liberally, 
and if the plants wre pot-bound repot, keep close, and 
water carefully for a time, 


1020,—Apple-tree-leaves blighted.—I enclose 
you a leaf off an Apple-tree. Could you tell me what is 
affecting it? The tree is small, but it has plenty of fruit 
on ?—A. K, P. 

*,* Your Apple-tree is covered with red-spider, caused 
by drought. Probably your soil is light. Give the trees a 
good syringing with soft water, to which has been added 
some Jlowers of sulphur well mixed, and in a few days 
syringe with clear water, For a time water freely, cover 
surface over roots with good manure, and water twice a 
week, not in driblets, but coptously. 


1021.—Value of peat-Moss as a manure.—I 
should be very glad to know if peat-Moss-litter from a 
stable is a good manure for Carnations, Roses, Violets, &c., 
also for greenhouse Ferns, and how soon it ought to be 
used after coming from the stable?—O. F, E, 

*.* Peat-Moss-litter, if well saturated with urine, is an 
excellent manure for top-dressing Carnations, Roses, 
Violets, and for indoor use, but do not use it fresh. Allow 
it to lay in a heap fora time, and, if possible, well saturate 
with drainings from the stable, as with water used fresh 
it is too heating. 


1022.—Destroying old Apple-trees.—In your 
issue of this week (No. 855) you quote a number of arge 
Apple-trees, and as I have about 2 acres of fruit-trecs I 
intend to destroy some of the old Apple-trees which bear 
very small fruit and put good trees im their place. I shall 
therefore thank you to let me know where {s the best place 
to get these Apple-trees?—Pat, Bury, Dubdtin. 

*,* There is no difficulty in getting the Apples you 
desire, but you must bear in mind that good varieties are 
not the cheapest. You can graft. the old trees in March 
with new varieties. 


1023.-Sawdust as @ manure.—An impression 
prevails about here that sawdust-manure from the stables 
is likely to cause increase of insect life and is prejudicial to 
the garden. Is this so?—J. N.S. 

** We do not think that sawdust is good as a manure. 
It breeds fungi and insects ; but to avoid this well saturate 
it with liquid. Let it remain in a heap covered with other 
manure, or mix with night-soil, wood-ashes, soot, or lime, 
and when in a decayed state it does no harm used 
moderately. 


1024.—Spirzea aricefolia.—When should a Spirwa 
ariwfolia, which has grown too large for its place, be cut 
back? Should the new wood, as well as the old, be pruned? 
— DORERN. 

*.* Cut the plant back in the spring (in Avril or May), 
when tt will be sure to break again freely. In such a case 
it will, of course, be necessary to cut the plant hard back 
into the old wood; but this will not matter, as even if it 
Jails to grow again from the upper part it 13 sure to push 
up fresh growths from the base. 


1025.—Soil for Cyclamens.—Is it right to pot 
Cyclamens in a compost consisting of so great a proportion 
as one third of sand, and do they want potting very 
lightly ?—Anxious AMATEUR, 

*,* Two parts jibry loam, one part peat and leaf-mould, 
with one quarter of a part of half-decayed cow-dung, or a 
handful of bone-meal to one peck of soil with sufloient 
silver sand to make the whole porous ts a compost suitable 
Jor Cyclamens. Pot: he plants moderately firm, keeping 
the crown of the tuber well above the soil. 


1026.—Vegetables in winter.—I should like to 
grow in the winter Beans, Peas, Potatos, Radishes, and 
Oress. When must [ begin to sow them ?—J. G. 


*,* Of course you intend growing the above in the houses 
mentioned previously, If heated you may sow Dwarf 
Beans October to March, Peas in December and January, 
fadishes and Cress at any time, and plant Potatos 
in January, If unheated, the Beans would be useless, as 
they require something like a stove temperature, but 
Potatos may be planted, and the other subjects sown about 
a@ month later than above. 


1027.-Growing Hyacinths in small pots.—I 
have some rather small ornamental flower-pots, in which 
I wish to grow Hyacinths, enly they have no holes for the 
water to drain out of. What kind of soil would you 
advise me to use under the ciroumstances ?— DRAINAGE, 


*.* Can you not make small hole in the bottoms of the 
pots mentioned with a large bradawl or the like? We think 
this would be much the best way out of the diflculty, using 
the ordinary compost of loam, leaf-mould, de., or a 
mixture of Cocoa-nut-jibre and sand only answers capitally. 
Otherwise the only way will be to use nothing but tine 
gravel or coarse sand,and water. 


1028.—-Mushrooms in winter.—Will some experi- 
enced grower kindly tell me if Mushrooms can be grown 
successfully in winter in a frame with artificial bottom- 
heat without the aid of fermenting material? If go, a few 
details regarding culture would be greatly esteemed.— 
ConsTANT READER, 

*,* You maygrow Mushrooms in a frame in the winter 
without jire-heat, but you will require some warmth to 
start the spawn. You could growin summer ina frame 
without heat, but not in winter, as at this seassn you 
would not get spawn torun. There must be a temperature 
of 70 degs. to 90 degs. to start the spawn, as you see by the 
open air or field that Mushrooms are obtained after a hot 
summer. for winter supplies spawn early, and, if 
possible, give heat at the start—that is, use sufficient horse- 
manure to start the beds. 


1029.—Decaying Melon-stems.—I have enclosed 
two pieces of Melon-stems that are diseased in some way. 
Could you tell me the cause of it, or if there is a remedy 
for it? The plants grew and set their fruit well, then 
they are attacked like the bits enclosed in different places 
up the stems. Any information will be most acceptable.— 

*.* Your plants are affected by canker, a disease that 
much affects Melons. It is caused by the stem getting too 
much moisture, and the part affected first is close to soil, 
If noticed as soon as it appears it may be stopped with 
dressings of sulphur and powdered charcoal with fresh 
lime, and the plants and house kept drier overhead. Give 
more air and less moisture when affected, and in planting 
leave a ridge or mound of earth for each plant, thus 
getting it free of water and moisture in syringing, 
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1030.—Roman Hyacinths fto flower early.— 
Would you kindly inform me how to get Roman Hyacinths 
to bloom early, and whether the bulbs should be grown in 
boxes or pots where quantity for cutting is the chief 
object? Any cultural details would be gratefully 
received 7—NOovIcE. 

*.* Roman Hyacinths should be at once potted in 6-inch 
to 9-inch pots, placing six to nine bulbs in a pot, according 
to size. Pot firmly, and when well watered plunge in fine 
ashes or fibre in open or cold frame, open is most suitable, 
placing at least 6 inches of ashes or jibre on the top of the 
poets when plunged. When full of roots, which will be in 
about six weeks or more, uncover, place in cold frame for 
two or three weeks, and then place in heat close to glass. 
Heth will be no dificnlty in having good blooms end of 

ctober. 


1031.—-Plants after Tomatos in greenhouse. 
—Will you inform me what profitable frait or plants I could 
put into my greenhouse, which is a cool one, after the 
Tomatos, which will have done fruiting in about three 
weeks’ time? Also the name of the enclosed Tomato, and 
2M is in perfection? If not, what are the reasons }— 
YMOTIC, 


*,* Your best plants would be Chrysanthemums, as 
these would do well and last w long time. You could also 
winter Strawberries, but we fail te see what other fruit 
you could do with, unless you had Figs in pots for late 
fruits. The Tomato could not be named, being a mass of 
pulp on arrival, 


1082.—Double-flowered Tuberous Begonias 
from seed.—Would you kindly let me know as early ag 
possible the proper method to adopt in saving seed from 
Double Begonias in order that the said seed may produce 
double-flowering plants again, as up to the present I have 
been very unsuccessful? Should the double-flowering plants 
be kept entirely away from the singles or not, and what 
part of the season is the best for saving the seed, as at 
present the pollen is very scarce?—ONr THAT Is ANXIOUS, 


*~" Your only way to save seed is to fertilise your best 
flowers. You must bear in mind that double flowers do 
not produce the seed, but you must fertilise your best 
single compact varieties with doubles, not attempting to 
reproduce from doubles. Now is the best time to do the 
work. Keep the flowers dry, fertilising the blooms about 
mid-day, and giving the plants plenty of air. 


1033.—GloxIinias failing to start.—I have been 
very successful in growing Gloxiniag from seed and flower- 
ing them the same year, but many of the bulbs fail to start 
into growth the second year, or start very late, though the 
bulbs are quite round. Could any of your readers kindly 
give me the reason of this ?—ANx1ous AMATEUR, 


*,* “ Anzious Amateur” perhaps keeps the bulbs too 
wet and too warm during the winter. After the Soliage 
dies down at the end of summer the pots containing the 
tubers can be stacked away under the stage in a house 
where the temperature does not fall below 40 degs., the soil 
being kept quite dry. Here they may remain until the 
Jivst week tn February, and may then be put into a gentle 
heat and given some moisture at the roots, but not kept 
excessively wet. It is net necessary to repot the tubers by 
shaking all the soil from them, but shift them into larger 
pots when needed without interfering with the roots. A 
light compost of half peat and leaf-mould, with a Sourth 
part of loam and one-tenth part of cow-manure partly 
deoayed, will produce satisfactory results. Abundance of 
water and shade from bright sun are absolutely necessary 
to obtain the best results. 


1034.—Tomatos diseased.—I enclose a specimen ot 
what I take to be a fungoid growth on my Tomato leaves. 
Kindly tell me the name of the disease, any effectual 
remedies, and what precautions to take in my Roush with 
regard to the safety of a winter crop to succeed the present 
one? My house is not heated yet, but I have thus far 
dusted sulphur on the leaves, syringed them with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium, and watered the ground with 
diluted sulphate of copper, but the disease ig apparently 
on y scotched, not killed.—C, FrLtows, 


*,* Your plants wre affected by the disease known as the 
“mildew,” or more scientifically as Cladosporium fuluum. 
Abundance of air must be given both by day and on Jine 
nights, with a gentle heat in the pipes in damp or cold 
weather. The worst affected leaves should also be cut of 
and burnt, and the rest be dusted with sulphur powder. 
The moderate application of a stimulant, such as nitrate 
of soda or ammonia sulphate in solution, will also be 
Sound beneficial. We do not see the object of watering with 
a solution of sulphate of copper., As the autumn draws on 
it will disappear if you can keep the plants up, 


TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer EP ites by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


B. T, L,—tt is a very serious thing for fungoid growths 
to make their appearance under your kitchen floor, 
Fungus is a sure sign of damp. You must at once ascer- 
tain cause. Perhaps someone has made a Mushroom-bed 
in the cellar beneath, or the place is thoroughly ill-drained 
and without ventilation.—-A Subscriber.—We cannot 
determine what is the matter with the Lily. It may be 
due to the bulbs being quite exhausted, or through being 
so dry ; but unless you send more particulars we cannot 
advise you.—A Constant Reader.—There ig only one 
way of getting rid of caterpillars on your plants—i.e., by 
handpicking. Any insecticide given would destroy both 
pests and plants. —M. P.—How is it possible to tell the 
name of a Gladiolus from merely saying you have a pure 
white one? There are several “pure whites.” Send a 
bloom of it, and then perhaps we can help you.—— J, G. M, 
—‘“Tomato Growing,” by B. OC. Ravenscrofe, Cefybryn, 
Park-road, Worthing. Mollie.—If the plant has been 
recently purchased that will possibly account for the 
leaves falling off, as they will do after having been in heat, 
then transferred to a cooler house. You do not say 
whether the plant is in a room or greenhouse. If the 
former, the dry air will account for it. If in the latter, it 
has possibly got dry at the roots. A cool, even tempera- 
ture and sufficient root moisture are necessary, You shall 
have next week a rly to your question about Rose in a 
greenhouse,——J, 7’, Crewe.—It ig impossible to give you 
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the desired information, Probably the variety you name 
is a local kind not in commerce, and if such is the case will 
not be in any catalogue. As you cannot find the variety 
in the lists of large trade growers, our supposition that the 
kind is a Jocal one is probably correct.——WM. S. Sale.— 
The leaves were a mass of thrip. The best way would be 
to dust them with sulphur and syringe them well. Stand 
the plants out-of-doors for a time. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EvitoR of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Mrs. Hume, Whitby.—The 
Roses were in bits when we received them except the 
following, and those we have named: 5, Belle Lyonnaise ; 
6, Reine Marie Henriette ; 1, Souvenir d’un Ami ; 2, Jules 
Finger.—H. Bellons.—1, Wall Bellfower (Campanula 
muralis) ; 2, C. Hosti; 3, White Ligurian Bellflower (0. iso- 
phylla alba); 5, Variety of the Canterbury Bell (0. 
medium); 6, Nettle-leaved Bellflower (OC. celtidifolia) ; 
7, White Peach-leaved Bellflower (C. persicifolia alba) ; 
8, Too decayed to correctly ascertain, but looked like the 
common O, rotundifolia ; 9, OC. garganica.— A Constant 
Reader.—Pteris cretica D. Ritchie.—Buff Lily (Lilium 
testaceum) ——Ethel Rayner.—Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristo- 
lochia Sipho) Guide.—Please send better specimens of 
those we have not named. They were far too ‘‘scrappy ” 
to identify. 1 is common Lungwort (Pulmonaria officin- 
alis ;5 is Arabis albida(White Rock Oress).—R. Beak.— 
1, Celsia arcturus; 2, Double Peach-leaved Bellflower 
(Campanula persicifolia plena) ; 3, Smashed up. New- 
bury.—The plant is Phyllanthus speciosus, a native of the 
West Indies. It is shrubby in habit, and will do in warm 
house. The plant is too dry, hence the leaves fall.—— 
A. C,—It is ditficult to name florists’ flowers, unless one 
has a collection with which to compire the variety. Wedo 
not undertake to do s0.—R. S. O, Lancashire.—There 
are two or three Carnations like the one sent. We cannot 
name from a single bloom.— Utica.—1, E.1comis punc- 
tata; 2, Fittonia rubro-nervia; 3, In bits when received ; 
4, Spirwa arizfolia. 


Name of fruit.—J. K. Allen.—The Gooseberry 
looks very much like Whitesmith, but with fruits so ripe 
it is d.fficult to be quite gure, 














Catalogue received. — Taber 
growers, 20, Southwark-street, E.C. 
Catalogue. 
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NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

One of the aims of the National Amateur 
Gardeners’ Association is to bring its members 
into contact with the many different phases of 
gardening. This is effected in a large measure 
by the visits made to large private gardens, and 
also to some of the best-known horticultural 
establishments within thirty or forty miles of 
London. _ If the number of visitors is numerous 
on arrival at their destination they are divided 
into parties and conducted through the various 
establishments, the guides of the parties 
explaining and pointing out the more interesting 
features. In this manner much _ practical 
knowledge is diffused. On a recent Saturday 
afternoon a visit was made to the nurseries of 
Messrs. Jackman and Son, Woking, famous as 
the home of the Clematis, The party was met 
by Mr. A. Jackman, who pointed out the many 
forms and varieties of the Clematis. Charm- 
ingly p!anted here and there were Clematises 
in great variety withclusters of blossoms develop- 
ing on long poles with short lateral branches. 
Of course, Clematis Jackmani was in evidence. 
C. Jackmani superba is a very fine variety, a 
aes improvement on the original, and pro- 

ucing a bold effect. Two very free-flowering 
kinds, although not large blossoms, are C. viti- 
cella Hendersoni and C. viticella rubra grandi- 
flora, very distinct, and, for archways or for 
pillars and poles, of the highest value. Many 
other good sorts were seen, those worth special 
mention being Princess of Wales, Jackmani 
alba, Mrs. Geo. Jackman, Lady Caroline Nevill, 
Madame Van Houtte, and Alexandra, this latter 
variety being one of the freest and hardiest. The 
herbaceous department was next inspected. 
Pansies in variety were seen, William Neil, 
Dachess of Fife, Princess Beatrice, Countess of 
Kiatore, and Skylark being conspicuous amongst 
the large breadth of ground devoted to their 
cuture. Carnations were in capital condition. 
Roses were seen in tens of thousands. Quite a 
long time was spent in walking through the 
beautifully undulating portion of the nursery 
devoted to shrubs and trees, One of the most 
charming specimens was the Yew Taxus 
elegantissima, being of beautiful and desirable 
form. A large number of plants of Yucca 
gloriosa were in blossom, with their tall spikes 
of bell-like flowers forming a pleasing contrast 
to the other surroundings. Mr. Jackman has 
demonstrated that Rhododendrons may be 
grown, and in splendid healthy condition, with- 
out the aid of peat. A very large plantation is 
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doing well in sandy loam, the plants being well 
set with buds for next season’s display. This 
lot of plants was quite a picture. A very large 
area is devoted to fruit-trees. The afternoon 
was a most enjoyable one, and of much practical 
value, and tea was kindly provided by the isa 
Dis Ba. Cs 





BEES. 


—_—_— 


AUGUST WORK. 


AFTER the Lime blossoms fall the honey harvest 
is practically at an end, excepting in the Heather 
districts, where a splendid return is often 
secured during August and September, and in 
some districts it pays very well indeed to trans- 
ort hives of Bees to the moors. Stocks of Bees 
requently gain 20 lb. to 30 Ib. each from the 
Heather during August, whereas if there be none 
within reach hives lose weight during that 
month. In removing established stocks great 
care is necessary in so packing them as to avoid 
the breaking away and falling of the combs, 
such a calamity being almost certain destruction 
to the Bees. The internal heat being always 
greatly increased by the excitement and com- 
motion of the Bees, the great point to be 
observed is the admission of plenty of air into 
the hives. The frames of combs can be fixed 
by means of notched strips of wood being 
nailed on the floor-board, while the Bees are 
confined to the hive by perforated zinc being 
nailed over the entrance, and also over the tops 
of the frames, in place of the quilt, and should 
be so placed that the Bees shall have free range 
over the tops of the frames. On the arrival of 
the hives at their destination no time should be 
lost in placing them upon the site they are to 
occupy, removing the perforated zinc, and 
putting on quilts and roof of hive. 

UNITING WEAK COLONIES.—Late swarms and 
weak colonies seldom prove profitable, and 
should, therefore, be strengthened by intro- 
ducing into their hives combs of brood and 
honey from strong stocks that possess more than 
their needs require, as success not only depends 
upon sufficiency of stores, but also upon the 
presence of a large number of young Bees. Two 
or three weak colonies can be united if gradually 
brought together (a few feet daily), and after 
quieting the Bees by blowing smoke into the 
hives, the bars of comb, with the adhering Bees, 
can be placed alternately in onehive. If smoke 
be used pretty freely while this operation is 
being performed, the Bees, becoming completely 
mixed, generally unite peaceably. In uniting 
colonies, some Bee-keepers spray their Bees with 
thin syrup, scented with peppermint, as success 
in uniting is said to depend upon the Bees 
having the same scent. This scenting process 
appears to be chiefly necessary, however, where 
the Bees to be united are not in possession of 
uncapped honey, and so unable to gorge them- 
selves when smoked, and in uniting a queenless 
colony to one having a fertile queen. Colonies 
deprived of all their stores, if united and sugar- 
fed liberally, usually do well, but the combs 
made from sugar-syrup are very brittle, and 
much more easily broken than those formed 
naturally, The destruction of the drones is a 
sare sign that the end of the honey season has 
arrived, and all sections and supers should then 
be removed without delay, or the Bees will 
quickly empty the same of the honey, and carry 
it down into the hive to store for winter, 

TO UNITE COLONIES IN STRAW SKEPS.—If the 
Bees to be united are in straw skeps proceed as 
follows: Having driven the Bees to be united 
from their hive into an empty skep, smoke and 
invert the hive that is to receive them, then 
sprinkle both lots of Bees with scented syrup, 
and shake the driven Bees out of the skep over 
the combs of the inverted hive, which should 
then be placed upon its stand in its proper 
position. This must be done in a gentle manner 
to avoid crushing any Bees that may be on the 
edges of the stock hive; ifa couple of wedges 
or stones be put upon the floor-board, and thehive 
placed on these, crushing will be avoided. The 
skeps to be united must be gradually brought 
together, 2 feet or 3 feet each day, that the Bees 
are able to fly abroad, If moved more than 
3 feet at one time many Bees will be lost through 
not being able to recognise their own skep. 
Stocks, strengthened at the end of the honey 
harvest by having Bees of driven hives united to 
them, are much more profitable than thoge 
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receiving no addition, as they are far better able 
to stand the severities of the following winter, 
and swarm sooner in the spring. Stimulative 
feeding, with the object of raising young Bees 
to keep up the population of the hive for winter- 
ing, should begin by the middle of the month if 
the hives are not in the neighbourhood of the 
moors. The syrup should be made in the pro- 
portion of three pounds of sugar to a quart of 
water, and boiled together for a minute or two. 
It must be given slowly and regularly, but not 
be carried on later than the middle of Septem- 
ber. Precautions should now be taken to guard 
against the attacks of robber Bees and Wasps. 
§..5..G. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIHLD. 


COOKING APRICOTS. 


Apricot TOAST.—Take some ripe (but not 
over-ripe) Apricots, halve and stone them. Make 
some syrup with plenty of white sugar and some 
water; when boiled for a couple of hours’ 
strain ; lay the pieces of Apricot in the syrup, 
and add a glass of white wine; simmer for a 
few minutes. Cut out of the crumb of a milk- 
loaf some rounds a little larger than the 
Apricots. Fry them a pale yellow in fresh 
butter, drain, and arrange them in a circle on 
a dish with a piece of Apricot on each round ; 
put a kernel in the centre of each, pour the 
syrup well over, and serve with some whipped 
cream in the centre of the dish. 

APRICOT FRITTERS.—First prepare some frying 
batter as follows: Mix a quarter of a pound of 
flour and a pinch of salt in a basin, smooth with 
a gill of lukewarm water, add two tablespooufuls 
of salad oil, and just before the batter is to be 
used mix in lightly the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a firm froth. The batter should be 
thick enough to coat the spoon. Cut eight fine 
Apricots in halves, remove the stones, peel the 
fruit, if necessary, and dry it by letting it stand 
ona cloth for some time. Unless the fruit is 
quite dry the batter will not adhere. Put plenty 
of clarified fat in a stewpan, heat it gradually 
until it boils, draw the pan to the side 
of the fire, cover the slices of fruit with 
finely-powdered sugar, dip them quickly into 
the batter, then put them into the hot fat, and 
do not have too many fritters in the kettle at 
the same time. Put the pan on the fire again, 
and when the fritters are lightly browned on 
one side turn them so that they may be equally 
coloured. Drain them on kitchen paper, sift 
fine sugar over them, and serve quickly, for 
they will soon lose their crispness. ‘They should 
not be put in the oven while draining. 

GOLDEN FRUIT PUDDING.—Throw into about 
1 pint of milk 4 lb. of bread-crumbs, and stir 
and boil for five minutes ; then mix in 2 oz. of 
fresh butter, sugar to taste, and lemon or 
vanilla essence to flavour. Beat up three eggs 
till light, stir (off the fire), all together. Puta 
layer of cooked Apricot pulp or some similar 
fruit at the bottom of a pudding-dish, pour in 
the mixture, and bake in a moderate oven for 
an hour; dredge on the top powdered sugar, 
and serve cold. 

Rick AND ApRicots.—Split a dozen Apricots 
in halves, remove the stones, and stew the fruit 
in syrup till it is tender without being broken. 
Boil some Rice in milk to make a mould ; when 
cooked, pour it on to a flat dish, and when cold 
cut it into circular pieces about 3 inches in 
diameter and 4 inch thick. Arrange these 
pieces in a circle on a dish, and place half an 
Apricot with its kernel upon each one. Boil 
the syrup till it is thick, colour it with a little 
cochineal, and pour it over the Rice and fruit. 
Or, shape the cold boiled Rice to make a border 
round a dish, pile ‘the stewed Apricots in the 
centre, and pour the syrup, which has been 
thickened with Arrowroot and coloured with 
cochineal, over all, and serve. The above can 
be made with tinned Apricots. 

Apricot TART.—Boil 1 oz. of sugar and a 
wineglassful of water to syrup. Then mix with 
twelve large Apricots. Cover close and cook 
till they are soft enough to press through a 
sieve. Extract the kernels, blanch them, then 
pound them in a mortar. Pour } pint of boiling- 
milk over 4 pint of fine bread-crumbs. Well 
beat the yolks of 3 eggs with 3 oz. of powdered 
sugar. Mix all the above ingredients gently 
together, stir in a wineglassful of sherry, pour 
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into a dish with a border of puff paste previously 
placed round the rim, and bake in not too hot 
an oven for about three quarters of an hour. 

Apricot JAM.—Split in half and remove the 
skin from 4 1b. of Apricots, and take out the 
stones. Put the fruit ina basin, and sprinkle 
over it 34 lb. of powdered sugar, and let it stand 
all night. Next day put all into a preserving- 
pan ; stir till it boils, skim well, and simmer for 
about an hour. As the pieces of Apricot get 
clear, remove them from the liquid and place in 
jars or bottles. Add now the kernels to the 
syrup and boil it up fast for a quarter of an hour. 
Fill up the jars to the top with syrup and 
kernels. When nearly cold, lay on the jam 
tissue-paper. When quite cold, cover from the 
air in the usual way. The kernels should be 
blanched and well dried before they are added 
to the jam. 





1035.—Making Mulberry jelly.—Can any reader 
of GARDENING give ‘‘Ignoramus” a recipe for making 
Mulberry jelly? She would also be glad to know of any 
other ways of cooking the fruit ?—TAuNTON. 


945.—Preserving fruit without sugar.—In 
reply to ‘“‘F. C. D.,” the following recipe for pre- 
serving fruit without sugar isa very good one. Fill the 
bottle with fruit, with about 1 inch of water deep at the 
bottom. Put it into a gentle oven till the fruit is a little 
shrunk, then fill up with boiling water, and cover at once 
while hot with bladder.—E. F, P. 8. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


REARING GUINEA FOWLS. 


THE reason so many people fail in rearing 
Guinea Fowls is because they insist on keeping 
the hen under a coop. Guinea Fowl chickens 
are peculiarly dependent on natural food, and 
they cannot get enough of this unless the old 
bird is let run with them. The first week they 
should not be let out for longer than an hour 
at a time, and then shut them up ina shed for 
an hour and a half; then out again, and so on. 
Feed as you describeevery two hours in addition, 
and as they get older increase the time they are 
out until they need only be put in if any of 
them look at all tired. I never gave any egg. 
A little meat chopped very fine and mixed with 
meal or mashed Potatos (if any were left from 
lunch) twice a day, and oatmeal made into a 
dry paste for the other meals until they could 
pick. Wheat and Barley seemed to answer 
perfectly. I never lost one by following this 
plan ; but they are very difficult to rear if the 
hen is not left free, for plenty of insects is the 
great thing, and they cannot find these at first 
for themselves. I once had a brood of thirteen 
hatched by the Guinea-hen herself, who reared 
all but one. As the Guinea-hen never willingly 
stayed quiet for a minute, it was a matter of 
some difficulty, and could only be managed by 
shutting the whole party up in a dark shed 
alternate hours during the first week. The 
Guinea-cock after the first hour, when he mani- 
fested a strong desire to kill the chickens, took 
just the same care of them as the hen. But my 
experience of poultry-keeping is that every kind 
of chicken thrives better on the above-mentioned 
plan than on the system of coops. This last is 
a device of laziness, and justly deserves a cer- 
tain measure of failure. KWH. 





USEFUL HINTS ON POULTRY-KEEPING. 


THE first thing to be considered in commencing 
poultry-keeping is the size and position of the 
hen-house and the extent of the yard or run; 
these, of course, should be in proportion to the 
number of Fowls proposed to be kept. Although 
the run cannot well be of too great an extent, 
the roosting-place must be limited in size, as it 
is proved that when Fowls are crowded into a 
small space more eggs are produced, and if the 
house is properly ventilated and cleansed there 
need be no fear of engendering disease by crowd- 
ing. By the exercise of a little ingenuity an ordi- 
nary shed or lean-to may be easily converted into 
a good poultry-house, especially if it has a good 
aspect and stands upon sloping ground. It is 
important that the roof be well constructed ; if 
tiles or slates are used there must be a boarding 
or ceiling under them, or it will be impossible to 
keep the place warm in winter. _ Boards alone 
make a very good roof if covered with roofing 
felt and tarred, or laid_on horizontally, one 
board overlapping anothét,’ and the whole well 
tarred, The roof must project beyond the walls 
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to carry off the rain. All ventilators should be 
far above any of the perches to avoid 
draught near the Fowls when at roost. Light 
should be admitted by means of an ordi- 
nary window or a pane or two of thick 
glass fixed in the sides; this is essential 
not only for the health of the Fowls, but that 
the condition of the interior may be seen, and 
the whole kept sweet and clean. Where there 
is good light in the roosting-place the Fowls will 
gladly take shelter there in wet and rough 
weather. Roofing-felt is a very excellent thing 
with which to line a thin-walled house; it 
greatly adds to the warmth, while its strong 
tarry smell will keep away insects. 
Prrcues.—These are often placed too high, 
and should not be more than 2 feet or 3 feet 
from the floor. If higher than this the Fowls 
in a small house have much difficulty in descend- 
ing, and often damage their breastbones by 
coming forcibly in contact with the floor. A 
board having cross-pieces nailed on will be used 
by the Fowls in going to roost upon the 
perches, but they will discard it in their descent. 
Perches should not be less than 3 inches in 
diameter for large, heavy Fowls, and may be 
formed of Fir-poles split in two. The round 
side should be placed uppermost, as the bird’s 
claws cling to it more easily in this position. 
They may be placed about 2 feet apart, and 
supported on bars of wood fixed to the walls, 
and the ends of the perches placed in niches cut 
in the bars, or a movable frame for roosting 
upon may be formed of two poles of the required 
length joined at each end by two narrow pieces, 
and supported upon legs. Smooth, round poles 
should never be used for perches, and those for 
chickens should not be thicker than their claws 
can easily grasp. Made perches should be nearly 
square, with only the corners rounded off. 
NeEst-BoxEs.—These are usually placed upon 
the ground ina row against the side of the fowl- 
house, with sometimes another row a foot or 
18 inches above. Wicker-baskets are very use- 
ful for nests, as they can be removed from time 
to time and cleansed. A board sloping forwards 
should be fixed above to prevent the Fowls roost- 
ing on the edges and overturning the nest. 
Heather forms excellent material for nests ; it 
should be cut into short pieces for this purpose. 
Wheaten or Oat straw is good for nests, but hay 
should never be used; it is of too heating a 
nature, and encourages the increase of insects. 
Nests in the hen-house should, if possible, be 
used only for laying, and a separate place set 
apart for sitting. A slight space should be left 
at the bottom of the door of the roosting-place 
to admit air. A square hole should be formed 
in about the middle of the door, and a ladder 
provided to enable the Fowls to ascend ; this 
may be formed of a slanting board, with strips 
of wood nailed across. The hole should be pro- 
vided with a sliding panel on the inside, so that 
it can be closed at pleasure. As soon as the 
Fowls have left the roosts the door should be 
opened, and as much ventilation as possible 
given. The inside of the poultry-house should 
be well lime-washed, 8. 8. G. 





BIRDS. 


_— 


THE CHAFFINCH. 


Tus elegant, lively bird is very plentiful in our 
island, frequenting orchards, groves, fields, and 
gardens. Its notes may be heard very early in 
the spring, and are very agreeable to many, not 
so much for their intrinsic musical qualities as 
from associating them with the return of spring. 
In gardens the Chaffinch is, unfortunately, very 
destructive ; it attacks and uproots seedlings as 
soon as they appear above ground, causing much 
disappointment and trouble to the gardener 
who has omitted to net his seed-beds. Its nest 
is a most beautiful piece of workmanship, very 
small and compact, the materials used differing 
according to circumstances, so as to harmonise 
with its surroundings; some are covered with 
smooth green Lichens, others with a mixture of 
green, grey, and yellow Lichens, Moss, and the 
nests of spiders. The nest is placed in various 
situations, such as the mossy branch of an old 
Apple-tree, the stem of an Ivy attached to the 
trunk of a tree, or upon a fork close to the 
stem of a young Fir or Holly. The eggs are 
of a bluish-white, with a tinge of pink, and 
marked with purplish red. Towards the 


approach of winter Chaffinches collect in small 
flocks which are sometimes reinforced by the 
arrival of foreign visitors. The food of this 
species consists of various seeds and grain in 
winter, while in spring and summer insects form 
a portion of their diet, and upon which the young 


are fed. 8. & G. 





The Barn Owl.—Useful as this bird is, 
there are few land birds that suffer more on 
account of their beauty. Bird-stuffers especially 
destroy scores of them, killed simply for the 
reason that they sell readily when stuffed and 
put into glass cases, and because there is a great 
demand for their wings for fans, fire-screens, or 
trimming ladies’ hats or bonnets. Who that 
has watched the Barn Owl in the twilight of a 
summer evening, as it silently glides through 
the air in search of its legitimate prey—rats and 
mice—but would at once try to preserve as 
many of them as possible about his premises ? 
The good they do, especially at the breeding 
season, is indeed great. A gamekeeper found 
an Owl’s nest with only a single young one mm it. 
He visited the nest for thirty consecutive 
mornings, and in that time he removed from it 
one hundred and five rats, forty-nine mic:, 
eleven shrew- mice, two Robins, and one Sparrow. 
This was over and above what the Owl 
needed for its own consumption. Taking the 
rats only, the bird had evidently earned its 
living well, for many persons will gladly give 
threepence a head for the death of a full-grown 
rat, so destructive are they; so this Owl, in 
thirty days, had more than saved the outlay of 
twenty-five shillings and threepence to the rat- 
catcher alone, independently of mice, &c. One 
almost wonders how it is that the Barn Owl’s 
life is not entirely protected by the State. In 
fact, the bird has derived one of its names 
on account of its frequenting barns for the pur- 
pose of catching rats and mice which infest such 
places for the sake of the grain generally stored 
there. In many parts of Kent and Sussex there 
used to be holes made in the barn, granaries, and 
also in the roofing of the old farmhouses, for the 
ingress and egress of Barn Owls, and if they 
would only breed there it was considered a good 
omen. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustraced Price 
List of Greenhouser, &c , compl-te from 488 , post free, two 
stamps.—S. HARTLEY and Co., Horticultural Buildere, 
Valley-street Windhiil, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


ROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 
ting supplied by H. J. Gasson, at 35 square yards for ls. 
Is oiled and dressed, will not rot if left out in all weathers, 
Send any width; carriage paid on all orders over 5s. Com- 
moner netting at 50 square yards for ls. Hundreds of Testi- 
monials.—HY. J. GASSON, Fish Merchant, Rye. Sussex 
GARDEN NECESSARIKS. — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 112 lb., 17s. ; 56 lb., 10s. ; 28 1b., 58. 6d.; 14 Ib., 3e. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 38. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
ls. perlb. Vapour coues, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Raftia 
ls. pe: lb. Oocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price List on application. — 
WATSON & SCULL. 90. Lower Thames-street. London, BO. 


O HOME should be without one of Gasson’s 
Government Bill-hook HATCHETS, 17 in. long, and 
blade 3 in. broad, with hook end, as used by our army, but 
passed out of stores for other patterns, splendid steel. I will 
send one for 24 stamps, post free, from—H. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 




















ENTS! TENTS!! TENS! !!—Suitabie’ 


for Gardens, Oricket, or camping-out purposes, 40 feet in 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, and lines com- 
plete. These teats are white, and have only been used a 
little by Her Majesty's Government, and cost over £6 each, 
I will send one complete for 30s. Oan be sent on approval.— 
HENRY J. GASSON, Government Oontractor, Rye. Snasex 


TAMWORTH RED PIGS.—Choice of ten good 


pure-bred Tamworth Boars, 10 months old, ready for 
service. Also Yelts, same age Strongly recommended ag 
the best bacon Hogs. Pigs of any age from 8 weeks upwards. 
On rail West Hoathly-station—Apply BAILIFF, Home 
Farm, Ridgehill, Kingscote, Sussex. 


FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 
from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or poultry, 
in sunny Hampehire. Equal to anything in the Channel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
good residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
firat-class. —G. CARTER, Parkstone, Dorset 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—Now is the time to 
read the most practical work ever published. Winners 
of the highest prizes ever offered, Post free, 94. — 
DROVERS, F.R H.S., Nurseries, Fareham. 
66 ANURES AND THEIR APPLICA- 
TION.” A lecture delive ed_to the Cheshunt, 
Wormley, &c , Horticultural Society, by W. Dyke. 6d. each, 
43. 6d. doz., post free.—DYKE, Turnford Herts 
LOWER-POTS! FLOWER-POTS ! ! — All 
sizes. Price List post free. — Address T. PRATT, 
Earthenware Works, Dudley. 
A LADY desires to recommend, as practical 
HOUSEKEEPER in a lady's or gentleman’s he ust he Id, 
a lady (40) who lived with her eight years; ¢xperienced and 
trustworthy; accustomed to care of linen, storer, aecounts, and 
catering ; manages servants well; £40 to £50. -"'M. 8,” 12, 
Kent House-road, Syder ham, 8. K. 
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ROSES. 


NEW AND SILVER MEDAL ROSES OF 


THE PAST SEASON. 


At the outset some of my readers will probably 
object to the description of the Rose season as 
With the grand collection of Teas and 
Noisettes now available, and also a_ better 
variety of autumnal Hybrid Perpetuals they are 
somewhat justified in their objection. 
the less I contend that the Rose season proper 


past, 


has passed for 1895. 


New Rosss. 


Some of these are good and promising. At 
the Crystal Palace we saw what many of us un- 
hesitatingly considered the grandest box of New 
We do not go to the 
Continent now for our good new Roses to nearly 
the same extent as was the case a few years 
back, and it is pleasing to note that this box 
not only came from Ireland, but contained no 
less than ten varieties, raised by the celebrated 
Irish firm, Messrs. Dickson and Sons, of New- 
townards. By-the-way, what grand acquisitions 
this firm has given to us in the way of new 
Ethel Brownlow, Earl of Dufferin, 
R. G. Sharman 


Roses ever staged. 


Roses. 


Margaret Dickson, 
Crawford, Marchioness of Downshire, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Helen Keller, 
Grahame are only a few that occur to me while 
I did not put down the 
whole twelve in Messrs. Dickson’s box at the 
Crystal Palace, but what I considered the pick 
were Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, a splendid 
H. Perpetual that won the gold medal as a new 
While it is quite distinct I 
can confidently say it is the best Rose that we 
have approaching its shade of colour. 
maiden it has been grand with me. 
it received a special award, and again carried 
off first honours this season. 
deep rosy-pink, outer petals shaded with pale 


penning these notes. 


Rose last season. 


Mrs. 


But none 


and Muriel 


As a 
Last year 


The colour is a 


































immense buds, but both this season and last 
maiden plants have opened some really good 


flowers. 


As a cut-back it is alao very good. A 


very large and slightly reflexed bloom of ivory- 


white colour. 


Avoca, a Tea somewhat after the shade of 
Ernest Metz; Tom Wood, a Rose between 
Mme. Cusin and Souvenir de David in colour ; 
Muriel Grahame, a most valuable sport from 
Catherine Mermet; Lady Mozra Beauclerce, a 
pretty flesh-coloured Tea after the shade of 
Cleopatra ; with Shamrock, are new Roses not 
yet in commerce, and all raised by Messrs. 


Dickson and Sons. 


MAVOURNEEN is a silvery-flesh, almost to 


white. 


rose and it has considerable substance. 

MARJORIE is not a large flower, but it is most 
distinct ; and like many others of our Hybrid 
Teas, it flowers freely throughout the season. 
For garden decoration it will be good, and I 
may best describe its colour as white, suffused 


with salmon-pink. 


The base of the petals is shaded with 


Ciara Watson has not been shown well yet ; 
not nearly so well as I am convinced we shall see 
it. A Hybrid Tea of good growth and witha 
very pleasing salmon-pink shading. 

Ciio, again, we have not seen so good as 
during 1894, but it is undoubtedly a grand 
Rose, especially for pot work. 

Marquise Lira I have seen several times ina 
most promising condition, and although I some- 
how missed it when purchasing the new 
varieties it has so impressed me that the error 
has already been corrected. We have few Roses 


so distinct in colour as this. 


A carmine-rose 


with an almost vermilion-red centre, these 
colours also mingling in a pleasing manner. 
GRAZIELLA is @ promising creamy-white Tea, 


slightly tinted with flesh. 


and sure to become popular. 


Mama Cocuegt I can hardly call new, but it 
has again so impressed me with its beauty that 
I must not omit to mention it here. 
and salmon-yellow mixed, a grand bloom and 


superb in growth. 


Carmine 


It is a good grower 















There are even more, many more, if we go out- 


side of the three National 
Exhibitions, but I do not propose wandering 


Rose Society’s 


further than Gloucester, Derby, and the Crystal 


Palace. 


Among both H. Perpetuals and Teas 


we find one variety taking the medal upon two 


occasions. 


These were. 


ComTEssE DE NaparLuAc (Tea) and Her 


Majesty (H.P.). 


I never yet saw Her Majesty 


in better form. A magnificent grower, grand 
in size and form, and of such a pleasing satiny 


rose colour. 


The foliage is also most handsome, 


and although, unfortunately, much subject to 


mildew, it is one of our grandest Roses. 


At all 


three exhibitions it has been remarkably fine, 
and to win both in the amateur and trade 
sections at the Crystal Palace is proof of this. 
ComTEssE DE NADAILLAO we seem to naturally 
expect will take one or more of the silver 
medals offered for the best Tea or Noisette in 


the show, and it won twice. 


Neither of these 


blooms, however, were so charmingly fresh in 
colour as we usually get them from Oxford. 
ErHeL BrRowNLow is a beautiful Tea, but 


rather tender. 


It wants a very close thinning 


of buds to get a medal bloom, but we do not all 
aim at this so much as a pleasing Rose of 
medium size, and in Ethel Brownlow we have 
one of the best so far as lasting powers and 
freedom of blooming are concerned. 

La Bourtze v’OR at Gloucester was the 
Still, I cannot recom- 


grandest I have seen. 


mend this Rose to the average grower. 


tender, and seldom opens well. 

MARECHAL NIEL won again after a consider- 
able blank. Weseldom see this Rose at its best 
so late in the season as most Rose exhibitions 


are fixed. 


It is 


Marie VAN Hovurre has also been grand and 
We cannot choose a better 


constant once more. 


pale yellow than this. 
character here, and I was pleased to see it win. 


The H. Perpetuals were 


No one can find a faulty 


Horace VERNET, @ very indifferent grower, 
except as a maiden, but by far the best dark 
velvety H.P. we have for exhibition. 

CoMTEssE DE LupRE is little known, although 


Duk or York and Allister Stella Gray are 
good among garden Roses, while Countess of 
Caledon (another H. Tea) will be one of our 
very best pink and rose varieties for general 
decoration, 

Tom Woop is pleasing, deeper, and fuller, 
also a little brighter than Mme. Cusin. I must 
once more say a word or two about the Penzance 
Briers. How very sweet these are! Even 
without blooms they are a decided acquisition 
to the Rose garden. But they also flower freely, 
and any who saw them at Kew early in the 
summer must have been charmed, This year 
we saw some not yet in commerce, and by far 
the best is a semi-double named 

JEANNIE Deans. It is brighter than the 
others, and almost as double as Crimson 
Rambler. Owing to its semi-double form it 
stands much longer than the more fleeting 
singles. ‘These are the best of the new Roses I 
have met with during 1895. 

Now a word or two upon the 


SILVER Mepat Rosszs or 1895. 
There are ten Silver Medal Roses of 1895, 


flesh, with a distinct tinge of white at the base 
of each petal. 

Herren Kevter is another H.P. of great 
promise. At Derby it received the Gold Medal 
and was in good form. ‘‘A good grower and 
blooming late in the autumn ” is the description 
given to me, and we have not the slightest 
reason to doubt this from so good a source. 
Large, full, and a brilliant rosy-cerise in 
colour. 

MARCHIONESS OF DowNSHIRE also won a gold 
medal last season, and then impressed me even 
more favourably than Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford. Although it is very full it opens 
freely, so much so as to completely surprise me. 
During the present wet weather I have had a 
few beautiful flowers—very large, very full, and 
of a beautiful and clear satiny-pink, with rose 
shadings. Last year it was awarded first for 
twelve of any new Rose, as well as gaining the 
coveted medal. 

Marcuioness or LonDONDERRY also won a 
gold medal a year or two back. We doubted if 
this would expand freely on account of the 


sent out in 1880. But it will make a mark after 
the magnificent specimen staged at Gloucester. 
A. K. WuutaMs occupies a similar place 
among the H. Perpetuals as does Comtesse de 
Nadaillac in the division for Teas and Noisettes. 
It is our most persistent winner of silver medals, 
and one of the best Roses for general culture. 
Unfortunately, we cannot say the same of 
XAVIER OLIBO, our remaining H.P. Grand 
as this dark Rose is, it so seldom does well, 
except as a maiden. I may say that Xavier 
Olibo, Horace Vernet, La Boule d’Or, and Com- 
tesse de Ludre should not be grown by the 
average rosarian who wants quantity as well as 
quality. This year we have only three of the 
same Koses that won during 1894—viz., Xavier 
Olibo, A. K. Williams, and Comtesse de 
Nadaillac. P..U, 











Rose La France on own roots.—lor 
some years I have been testing many varieties 
of Roses on their own roots. Some have done 
well, others moderately so, while a few have 





refused to make satisfactory progress. Among 
them all, however, La France stands out as the 
very best kind grown in this way. A small 
bed was filled with plants of this grand Rose, 
which now are a perfect mass of healthy growth, 
surmounted by hundreds of fine buds and fast 
opening flowers. In other years I have got the 
best display of bloom at the second flowering, 
but this year the early flowers were very fine, 
end the succession has been kept up. Anyone 
in search of a good Rose for growing in masses 
on its own roots could riot do better than try 
La France. Budded plants on standard Briers 
are not to be compared with dwarfs grown in 
this way. Among others which have succeeded 
well may be mentioned Marquise de Castellane, 
Jules Margottin, and Magna Charta. Viscountess 
Folkestone promises to succeed as well as La 
France.—J. 


Roses G. Nabonnand and Paul Na- 
bonnand.—M. Nabonnand has raised a great 
many Roses, but few of his varieties pass into 
general cultivation. In G. Nabonnand, how- 
ever, he has given us a magnificent kind, which 
ought to be widely grown in gardens. It has 
an admirable constitution, and the number of 
fine flowers it has produced under the dripping 
skies of the present season would indicate it as 
a good all-round Rose. It may not be full 
enough for exhibition, but it is a grand Rose in 
the garden, and quite distinct from any others. 
It has very large long buds of a handsome shape, 
which expand into immense flowers of the most 
tender, delicate hue. The petalsare large, flat, 
very broad, of the palest flesh tint, with 
creamy-yellow base, and on their edges the 
colours deepen into rosy-pink. Both by its fine 
proportions and delicate colouring the flower 
attracts attention, and it has besides the charm 
of a delicious scent.. It is quite a recent Rose, 
having only been sent out in 1890. Paul Nabon- 
nand is a much older Rose, which appeared in 
1878, but it comes very fine in autumn. ‘It has 
large full double flowers of a bright rose colour 
and sweetly scented, whilst the plant is strong 
growing and makes an effective group. 


GARDEN WORE.* 


Conservatory. 

Good-sized specimens ofthe Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea) are very effective. Those bulbs which have been 
well ripened by exposure will now be throwing up bloom- 
spikes, and will be beneflted by occasional watering of 


liquid-manure. The bulbs will not require division or 
repotting very often, and they flower best when not sunk 
very deep in the soil. Good well-grown Balsams will be 
effective now ; they will bear a good deal of feeding, 
either by mixing a little artificial in the soil at the last shift, 
or by applications of liquid-manure. Firm potting is essen- 
tial to secure bushy, well-bloomed plants. Many amateurs 
do not pot their soft-wooded plants with sufficient firmness 
to obtain the best results. All bulbs intended for early 
forcing should be potted this month. Freesias should not 
be covered over the tops of the pots—it weakens the 
growth as it comes through ; but all other bulbs are better 
covered 3 inches or 4 inches deep till a good stock of roots 
has been made, or say about six weeks. Daffodils for 
forcing should be obtained early ; they lose strength if 
kept long out of the ground. Where forced in large 
quantities merely for the flowers, they succeed well in 
boxes, Tree-Carnations should now be in their flowering 
pots, but will be better outside for the present. Good 
specimens may be made for the conservatory by placing 
three plants in a 9-inch pot. The loam that forms the 
basis of the compost must be of good quality, and be free 
from wireworms. Mignonette may be sown in succession 
if much is required ; but the earliest should now be coming 
up. The pots must be well-drained, and the soil rammed 
firmly in the pots. Five plants in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot 
will make a good potful if placed at equal distances apart. 
Zonal Pelargoniums for winter blooming may have the 
flower-buds picked off till the end of the month or longer, 
if not required before November. 


Stove. 

Cleanliness as regards paint, plunging materials where 
used, &c., conduces much to the health of the plants, and 
it is well to give the inside of the house a coat of paint 
before the plants are gathered into the house again. 
Where this cannot be done give the house inside a thorough 
cleansing with hot soap and water. We find Sunlight-soap 
very useful for this and similar purposes. The old plunging 
materials very often harbour insects, and should be 
changed sometimes. Less shade will be required as the 
flowering plants must have the growth ripened, and the 
foliage plants will be brighter in colour if not too much 
shaded. Regular fires will be necessary now, but 65 degs. 
at night need not be exceeded, as strong dry heat is sure to 
lead to the presence of insects. Gesneras of. the Zebrina 
and Cinnabarina types will be coming.on. Specimen pans 
may be made by planting from six to ten plants in each. 
They will grow rapidly now in a close, shady part of the 
house. We grow these things in a low, close pit, and they 
generally do better in such places than in a house of 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ** Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
reeults. | 
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lofty dimensions. The compost should be fibry and 
porous. Help can be’given if required with liquid-manure. 
In the matter of insects, keep them out by vaporising 
occasionally ; it will be cheaper. 


Propagating Bedding Plants. 


There may in some places be objections to cutting the 
plants in the beds of Pelargoniums ; but all other things, 
such as Verbenas, Heliotropes, Ageratums, White and 
Yellow Marguerites, Fuchsias, Alternantheras, &c., can be 
spared now without interfering with the effectiveness of the 
garden, and the Pelargoniums must be taken as soon as 
they can be spared. I have sometimes been obliged to lift 
and save the old plants and propagate in spring. This 
system requires more heat in spring to get the plants 
large enough by bedding-out time. Up till the middle of 
September ‘‘ Geranium ” cuttings will strike best in the 
open air, exposed to the sunshine. Keep the soil moist 
and the sun will hasten the rooting. Cuttings of soft 
things rooted in cold frames should be ventilated freely 
for about an hour every morning ; this will prevent 
damping. Leave Calceolaria-cuttings till October. 


Winter Cucumbers. 


The beginning of September is a suitable time for starting 
a house of Cucumbers for autumn and winter bearing. 
Everything in connection with winter forcing should be 
clean and sweet. The house should be painted, or the 
paint cleansed with soap, and everything in the way of 
manures, &c., likely to harbour woodlice and other 
insects should be cleared out. There must, of course, be 
bottom-heat for winter Cucumbers, though this bottom- 
heat has often been overdone. One 4-inch pipe is enough 
if confined in a chamber or encased in rubble for a 3 feet 
bed: butin addition to the pipe it will be better to place 
a 9-inch layer of manure over the heating chamber. This 
prevents the roots getting toodry. We use Moss: litter- 
manure from a large stable. Good loam and leaf-mould in 
about equal parts will grow Cucumbers well. The plants 
only require a small quantity of soil to start in, half a 
bushel will do. This will be added to by frequent top- 
dressings as the plants grow. There is no better Cucumber 
for winter where many fruits are required than Lockie’s 


Perfection. 
Hardwooded Plants. 


Specimen Azaleas and Camellias must be placed under 
cover if there is much rain, but when placed under glass 
keep the lights open night and day for a time. 


Window Gardening. 


The prettiest plants in the window at the present 
moment are the Blue and White Campanulas, isophylla 
and isophylla alba. The plants have a trailing habit, and 
are well adapted for basket work or to stand on brackets. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Fetch up arrears in such important work as layering 
Camellias and budding Briers or Manetti-stocks, The 
layering is even more important than the budding, as 
the latter may be done as late as September; but the 
layers take longer to root when the wood gets hard, and, 
besides, these late layers cannot be moved till spring. 
When a very great demand arises for any particular class 
or race of plants it always leads to the introduction of a lot 
of useless varieties, and it will take some time to weed out 
the bad-habited, weakly-constitutioned Carnations from 
among those now in cultivation. The new dwarf race of 
Cannas are, I think, sure to become popular for bedding or 
grouping. A group in a sheltered part of the lawn is a 
charming feature, and they appear to have a lot of reserve 
force when lifted from the beds, for if potted up before 
touched by frost they will bloom in the conservatory for 
some time. Those who buy a few plants to work up stock 
should plant them out as soon as it is safe to do so next 
spring, as they grow faster planted out in good soil and 
position in summer... Sow a few hardy annuals for spring- 
bedding, including Iceland Poppies, which are so useful for 
cutting. Propagate Pansies and Violas. 


Fruit Garden. 


Expose the trees in the early Peach-house as much as 
possible to complete the ripening of the wood. Modern 
houses are not built to take lights off ; but the fuller the 
exposure the more complete the rest. At the same time, 
the border if inside must not be permitted to get dust-dry. 
This condition of border often leads to the weakening of 
the buds, and causes them to fall when heat is applied in 
forcing. Those who are thinking of planting new houses 
for forcing should not leave out Hale’s Early. Rivers’ 
Early York comes in a little later, and forms a good suc- 
cession, and Dymond and Royal George follow on. 
Among Nectarines, Lord Napier and Humboldt are good, 
both under glass and outside. Peaches on the open wall 
where well managed are carrying good crops—in fact, 
Peaches never ought to fail if their blossoms are sheltered 
in spring. The principal evils to guard against are over- 
crowding the young wood, and insects. The latter are not 
difficult to deal with if taken in time. Tobacco-powder, in 
the spring, and Sunlight-soap, used in solution occasionally 
later on, will keep the trees clean ata trifling expense. In 
some districts there is a good crop of Plums and Apples. 
Ihave seen good crops of Gages and Victorias. Plums, 
Cherries, and other stone fruits’ stocks may still be 
budded. 

Vegetable Garden. 


Keep Tomatos, both indoors and out, free of surplus 
growth, but do not cut off many of the leaves. They are 
necessary to the swelling fruits, though where the fruits 
are ripening a little thinning where overcrowded will do no 
harm, Cuttings may be struck now, or seeds sown to 
raise plants for winter work. Early Ruby is one of the best 
varieties for the purpose. I have tried a good many 
Cucumbers for winter and early forcing, but have not yet 
had anything better or more reliable than Lockie’s Per- 
fection, Seeds may be sown now to plant out in warm 
houses at end of September. In haryesting Onions see that 
they are well dried before pulling them. They keep best 
slung in bunches to the beams in a cool, dry shed, with 
the air constantly circulating among them. The last 
moment has come for sowing seeds such as Lettuce, Endive, 
Turnips, Spinach, and Onions. In some districts this date 
is too late. Late-sown Celery may be planted for soups in 
spring. The advantage of this late-sown crop 18 that the 
frost will not do itso much harm, and it will not be e0 
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liable to bolt early. The trenches should not be deep, nor 
yet far apart, as the heads will not be long. In drawing 
up earth to the plants, avoid raising it too high to injure 
the hearts. If there should be any glut of French Beans 
or Scarlet Runners, gather and pack in jars with salt, 

EK. Hoppay. 


a 


Work in the Town Garden. 


The late rains have freshened up everything wonder- 
fully, and there will be plenty of growth now, both out-of- 
doors and inside. Ina dry time “‘Geraniums,” Petunias, 
Gaillardias, Gazanias, etc., make the best show; but as 
soon as the weather becomes showery Begonias, Pansies, 
Fuchsias, and other moisture-loving subjects begin to 
take up the running. No amount of watering has the same 
effect upon growth generally as a few natural showers, and 
especially where the soil is rich care will now have to be 
taken that plants of many kinds do not become over- 
crowded. Grass, again, is growing fast now, and lawns, 
edgings, etc., must be frequently cut and rolled if a neat 
appearance is to be maintained. A bit of nice, clean, well- 
kept, and velvety lawn or sward is a pleasing feature in 
any garden, and if anything even more restful to the eye 
wearied of unlimited bricks and mortar and the rush of 
the streets than the most gorgeous flowers. Such Grass is 
within the reach of all, being quite irrespective of situation 
or locality, merely a question of good soil, drainage, a few 
pounds of Grass-seeds asupply of moisture in dry weether, 
and lastly the frequent use of the machine or scythe. 
Certain kinds of Grasses also grow very well under fhe 
shade of trees and under other unfavourable conditions. 
Plenty of dense-foliaged creeping or climbing plasts to 
hide bare walls, fences, and other unsightly objects, are 
algo eminently desirable in all town gardens, flowers being 
a comparatively secondary object, and yet these, too, may 
be had if required. In a warm season like this Vines do 
well in the open air, and on a sunny wall some amount of 
really nice ripe fruit may be obtained, The best kinds of 
Grapes for outdoor culture are the old Sweetwater, the 
Royal Muscadine, Chasselas Vibert, and the Black Cluster. 
Where so many fail with Grapes in the open isin neglecting 
the proper pruning, stopping, and training of the growth ; 
without this the vigour is wasted in growth instead of 
passing into the fruit. Under glass such naturally early 
Grapes as Black Hamburgh, &c., are already ripening 
where started early, and, after all, what is more pleasing to 
the eye than a roof well covered with the fine foliage and 
rich purple or golden clusters, while the palate also is 
gratified afterwards? With ordinary care the Vine thrives 
and fruits freely under glass everywhere, and for the 
amateur’s greenhouse there is no Grape to equal the good 
old Black Hamburgh, which is one of the most easily 
grown, and certainly the best flavoured, variety in culti- 
vation. Continue layering Oarnations as fast as Pes 


THH OOMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Retracts from a Garden Diary from August 17th 
to August 24th. 


Weare giving much attention to bud-taking in the col- 
lection of Chrysanthemums. This work, in order to time 
the flowers right, requires very close study. Some of the 
late, slow-opening flowers should be taken beginning of 
the month; but the majority will be time enough if taken 
from the 30th of August to the end of the first week in 
September ; but where one has half-a-dozen plants of a 
sort the taking of the buds of each variety may be spread 
over several weeks. The higher the plants run up, asa 
rule, the smaller the flowers. There is nothing which 
monopolises the time so much as growing Cbrysanthemums 
to obtain fine, specimen blooms. Put in cuttings of many 
things, including both hardy and tender plants. . Most of 
the cuttings, ‘‘ Geraniums” excepted, are struck in cold 
frames kept close except for about an hour in the morning. 
We have stopped the leading shoots of all Tomatos outside, 
also in cool houses, as the houses will be wanted early in 
October for Chrysanthemums, and the flowers now just set 
will require two months, if not more, to ripen the fruits ; 
but any not ripe then will be gathered and ripened else- 
where. Made Mushroom-beds outside. These will 
generally bear well through the autumn, and sometimes 
later if sheltered from heavy rains. We always mix about 
one-fifth, or a little more if the manure is fresh, of any 
good loamy soil (in our case old potting, soil is commonly 
used) with the manure, blending the two well together. 
The advantage of the soil is it steadies the fermentation, 
and the heat is more regular. Shifted on a lot of 
Poinsettias and other young winter-flowering stove plants. 
Sowed seeds of a choice collection of Delphiniums. 
Planted Ivy out of pots to cover a naked wall. The 
Emerald Gem is a better variety than the Irish, and clings 
closer to the wall. Earthed up Celery and earliest-planted 
Leeks, Looked over Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and other tall- 
growing plants to secure them against wind, There are 
usually gales of some severity at this season, and it is ag 
well to be prepared. Made a further sowing of Mignonetite 
for blooming in pots, Thinned that sown first to five 
plants in a pot. Sowed a few seeds of Early Ruby 
Tomato to raise plants for planting by-and-bye to bear 
early in the new year. We have still a little budding to 
do—dwarf stocks chiefly ; but it will be. done as soon ag 
possible, and during the dry weather it was impossible to 
do it as the bark worked so badly. Shifted on a lot of 
seedling perpetual Qarnations, which are in ‘some 
instances showing flower. They were in pots of too small a 
size to bloom well. ¥ 


— 


Killing cockroaches (Anzious). — Get some 
beetle paste or vermin poison, spread it on bread and 
butter, and place near the haunts of the cockroaches. 
Remove the poison during the day. You may also trap 
them in a vessel with beer and sugar, placing sticks for the 
beetles to climb up into the basin, which should not be 
more than half full. Take out the beetles every morning, 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 128.; well bound tn 
half morocco, 188, Through all booksellers, — 
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WATER GARDENS. 


Iv is ‘not only from the mountain’s breast, dyed 
with Violet and Gentian, the northern Sun- 
flower-strewn prairie, or the southern fields, 
where Proserpine gathered flowers, that our 
arden flora comes. River and stream are often 
ringed with handsome plants, and little fleets of 
Water Lily (silvery fleets they look as one sees 
them from the bank) sail on the lakelets far 
away in Northern America and Northern Asia, 
even where the water is solid ice in winter. 
Water plants of northern and temperate regions, 
associated with native plants, add much beauty 
to a garden if they are well selected and well 
grown. If the soil be rich we usually see the 
same monotonous, vegetation all round the 
margin of the water, and where the bottom 
is of gravel there-is little vegetation, but an 
unbroken, .,ugly line of washed earth. A 
group of Water Lily is beautiful ; but Water 
Lilies lose their charm, when they spread over 
the whole of a piece of water—thickening and 
Web Gilg ond 
way. through them. ~ No garden water, however, 
should be without Water Lilies. The Yellow 


water-fowl cannot make their | 


flowers and fine-leaved plants of the waterside, 
apart from Water Lilies. A great many hand- 
some plants frequent. the banks of rivers and 
lakes, and are never seen so well anywhere else 
The rich soil brought. down’ by rivers:is;a great 
aid in the growth of waterside plants, and; those 
who- have never seen them in this their natural 
position have little idea of their beauty or even 
size, 

Should there be limits tocultivating the Water 
Lilies in the open garden in the northern part of 
Britain, it will be quite easy tokeep them in houses 
in the winter in cold or. unsuitable places, and 
many may in’ that/way. enjoy their’ fine’ forms 
and lovely colours:/quite near the eye, though 
the greatest charm of the’ plants is‘the giving 
us beautiful pictures im the open garden.’ The 
new hybrid kinds continue blooming long after 
our native kind has ceased, and from the middle 
of May to nearly the end of October flowers are 
abundant.’ Apart from the Water Lilies, other 
water. plants deserve a place. : : 


Not rare—growing, in fact, in nearly all dis- 


_tricts of Britain—but beautiful and singular, is 
the Bogbean, with flowers fringed inside with 





-distinct British water plant, also the common 
-Reed (Arurdo Phragmites). 


Those who know the Flowering Rush(Butomus 
umbellatus) are not likely to omit it from a col- 
lection of water plants, placed not far from the 
margin, The common Arrow-head (Sagittaria), 
very frequent in England and Ireland, might be 
associated with this; but there is a much finer 
‘double exotic kind, which is really. handsome, 
with white flowers resembling those of the old 
White Double Rocket. The well-known Lily 
of the Nile is hardy in some places, if, planted 
rather deep, and in nearly all may be placed out 
for summer ; but in the South of. England and 
Treland it will not thrive, except in quiet waters. 
The Sweet-flag will be associated with the Water 
Iris (I. pseudo-acorus). The Pond-flower is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and is a pretty 
plant, hardy enough for our climate, sweet and 
quaintly beautiful, succeeding where, there are 
‘springs that keep the water a little warmer than 
usual, A, charming companion for the Marsh 
Marigold and_its varieties is the Great Water 
Buttercup (Ranunculus Lingua), which grows 
to a height of 3 feet or more, 








, 
; 


{ 


Water Lily (Nuphar lutea), though less beauti- 
ful, is worthy of a place, and so is the large N. 
advena (a native of America), which pushes its 
leaves boldly above the water. “The American 
White Water Lily (Nymphza odorata) is a 
noble species, and quite hardy, as are many 
others. 

Of recent years much interest has been aroused 
in the many hybrid hardy Water Lilies raised 
by M.’ Latour-Marliac, who has added’ the 
noble forms and the lovely colour.of the Kastern 
Water Lilies to the garden waters of northern 
countfies, The splendid beauty of these plants 
should lead people to think of true and artistic 
ways of adorning garden waters. Our own poor 
Water Lily was always neglected and rarely 
effective, except in a wild state; but when 
people see that they may have in Britain the 
soft yellow and the fine rose and red flowers of 
the tropical Water Lilies throughout summer 
and autumn, they will begin to take more 
interest in their garden water flowers. Even 
the. wretched duck-ponds which disfigure so 
many country seats will begin at last to have a 
reason to be, The change should be the means 
of leading us to think more of the many noble 














white filaments, and with round unopened buds 
blushing on the top with a rosy-red like an 
Apple-blossom, It will grow in any moist 
place, in a bog, or by the margin of any water. 
For a bold and picturesque plant there is the 
great Water Dock; its great leaves become a 
fine red in autumn. It forms a handsome mass 
of foliage on rich muddy banks, and, unlike 
many water plants, does not spread much. ‘The 
Reed-mace (Typha) must not be omitted, but it 
should not be allowed much liberty, . The 
narrow-leaved one is more graceful than ‘the 
common one (T. latifolia), Carex pendula is 
excellent for the margins of water, its elegant 
drooping spikes being quite distinct in their 
way. Carex paniculata forms a strong and 
thick stem, sometimes 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
somewhat like a Tree-Fern, and it has luxuriant 
masses of drooping leaves—on that account it is 
sometimes transferred to moist places in gardens, 
though these large specimens are generally diffi- 
cult to remove and soon perish, The Bulrush 
is too distinct to be omitted, its stems some- 
times attaining a height of more than 7 feet, and 
Cyperus longus is also desirable, and recalls 
Papyrus in flower. Cladium Mariscus is another 














A water garden view in the gardens at) Fota, Cork, showing Gunneras, Arunido, and other bold waterside plants; with Arum Lilies ‘in the background. 


Other charming native and hardy water plants 
are Water Violet, Villarsia, Loosestrife, Ponte- 
deria, Water Soldier, Frog-bit, for back waters 
and small pools, with the Bladder-worts, 
Water Crowfoot, Galingale, Yellow Loosestrife, 
and Meadow Sweets. 

Hitherto we haye used in and near stream- 
lets aquatic plants,only, and of.,these often a 
very meagre selection, though a great_number 
of our finest. herbaceous. plants, .from, Irises to 
Globe-flowers, thrive best in the moist rich soil 
that so often occurs near streams or lakes. 
Waterside plants have this advantage over water 
plants—that we can fix their position, whereas 
water plants are apt to spread, and one kind 
often exterminates the rest, therefore it would 
often be better to form colonies of hardy flowers 
along the banks. The repeating of a favourite 
plant at intervals would spoil everything ; 
groups of free hardy things, different in each 
place as one passed, would be best, Day Lilies, 
tall Phloxes, which love moisture, Irises, which 
love wet places, Gunnera, American Swamp 
Lilies in peaty or boggy soil, Rosy Loose- 
strife, Golden Rods, Spiderworts, Compass- 
plants, Willow Herbs, Everlasting Peas, 
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Monk’s-hood, the stouter kinds of Yarrow 
(Achillea), the common Lupin, Giant Knuot- 
worts. These are some of many types of 
hardy flowers which grow freely near the water- 
side. With these hardy plants, too, a variety 
of the nobler hardy Ferns, such as the Royal 
Fern and Feather Ferns, would also group well. 
Fortunately, in winter the margins of lakes and 
streams are not upturned by the spade, and just 
away from the water-line almost any vigorous 
and hardy flower will take care of itself. The 
Globe-flowers alone would form beautiful effects. 
Near the various Irises that love the waterside 
might be planted those which thrive in moist 
ground, including the most beautiful kinds. It 
would require a long list to enumerate all the 
plants, apart from the aquatics proper, that 
would grow near the margin of water; but 
enough has been said to prove that on a strip of 
ground beside a stream or lake, a charming gar- 
den may be formed. The placing near of plants 
which naturally inhabit vifferont situations— 
water plants, waterside plants, and land plants 
which thrive in moist ground—would prevent a 
running together of the whole mass, as we often 
see in the case of water plants. Distinct effects 
could be obtained from the beauty of the flowers 
_ close at hand; and from that of the more con- 

spicuous kinds at a distance, or from the other 
side of a stream or lakelet. 


Tue Best WATER PLANTS. 


We give in the following notes a more detailed 
description of the water and moisture-loving 
plants. 

Those which are mentioned below are the 
finest selected from the large number now in 
cultivation, on the principle that one good plant 
is preferable to many inferior ones. ‘This list is 
confined to those water-loving plants which 
require to be grown so that, whether in deep or 
in shallow water, the surface of the water quite 
covers their crowns. All the following are in 
cultivation in this country. They may be 


grown in pots, boxes, &c., using the same kind 
of compost as recommended for Water Lilies, or 
they may be planted in the bottom of the lake, 
&c. For small spaces we consider the former 
es preferable, as many of the kinds rapidly 


evelop underground stems which, if allowed to 
remain, would soon render the plants an en- 
tangled mass. Another advantage of pot 
culture is, that the plants may be ae or 
lowered as required by each kind. In lakes, and 
ponds, where the bed is sloping from the edge, 
the planting-out system may be carried out with 
advantage, as suitable depths may be given to 
each kind, Care should be taken in planting to 
allow ample space for the strong-growing kinds, 
or they will soon overrun and destroy the 
weaker. First on the list is the beautiful 
Carg Ponp WED (Aponogeton distachyon), 
which has deservedly become a _ popular 
favourite for its pure-white blossoms and de- 
lightful perfume. It is a native of the Cape, 
but is sufficiently hardy to withstand our ordi- 
nary winters, provided it be oe at a depth 
of 2 feet below the surface. This plant has been 
so often. described that further comment 
is needless, except to say that a more de- 
sirable water plant, either for the indoor or 
outdoor garden, would be difficult to find. The 
North American species of 
PONTEDERIA are quite hardy and very beauti- 
ful. There are four kinds which differ but 
slightly from each other, except in the form of 
leaf ; they grow to about 3 feet in height, with 
the flower-spikes rising above the foliage, on 
which the bright blue flowers are closely 
arranged. The kinds are P. crassipes; P. cor- 
data, with heart-shaped leaves ; P. angustifolia, 
narrow-leaved ; P. lanceolata, lance-shaped ; 
and P. ccerulea, with blossoms of a rather darker 
hue. They all require to be so immersed in 
the water that the crowns are below the sur- 
face. Closely allied to this is the favourite 
Arum Lity (Calla ethiopica), which, if 
planted at about 2 feet below the surface, with- 
stands with impunity our ordinary winters in 
the southern counties. Few plants are more 
effective than this when seen in company with 
other aquatics. The 
Boe Arum (Calla palustris) is also a very 
desirable kind; its flower leaves contrast well 
with its bright green foliage. The rare 
GotpEN Ciup (Orontium aquaticum) belongs 
to the same family, and is a very beautiful 
plant. The leaves, which stand erect out of the 
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water, are about 1 foot in length, of a beautiful 
glaucous green colour. The flower-spikes are of 
a bright canary-yellow colour, and are about 
4 inches in length. It is found in ponds from 
Massachusetts to Virginia, near the coasts, and 
to the southward of North America. It is 
perfectly hardy, and requires to be grown in 
rather shallow water. 


Native WATER PLANTS. 


We have in our native flora some very fine 
aquatics well deserving of culture, the following 
being among the finest. The 

NympH#4-LIKE VILLARSIA (V. nymphzoides) 
is a somewhat rare native plant, and quite sur- 
passes in beauty many of the exotic kinds. Its 
leaves are like those of the Water Lily in 
miniature, borne on long, creeping stems which 
float on the surface. The blossoms are borne 
in profusion on short stalks rising out of the 
water, of a bright yellow colour, and about 
14 inches across. It spreads rapidly, and 
should therefore be afforded a considerable 
space, and be planted at the bottom at a depth 
of about 2 feet. Belonging to the same family, 
and scarcely less beautiful, is the 

BoeBean (Menyanthes trifoliata), a common 
native plant, but one which should always be 
included in the aquatic collection, both on 
account of its peculiar trifoliate leaves and its 
clusters of fringed rosy blossoms. The 

FLOWERING oak (Butomus umbellatus) is a 
highly ornamental plant, with erect, narrow 
leaves from 2 feet to 3 feet high, above which 
rise the flower-stalks, bearing large umbels of 
rosy-coloured blossoms. The variegated forms 
of the 

Sweet Fxac (Acorus Calamus) are very desir- 
able. The beautiful striated sword-like leaves 
of A. Calamus variegatus rise about 3 feet out 
of the water, and are tinted at the base with a 
deep pink colour. A much smaller plant is the 
Chinese variety (A. gramineus), with narrow, 
Grass-like leaves, the variegated form of which 
is very pleasing. Some of the 

ARROW-HEADS are attractive water plants. 
The common British kind (Sagittaria sagittee- 
folia), with its double variety, is well worth 
growing ; the flowers of the latter variety last a 
long while in good condition—much longer than 
those of the type. Of native 

WATER PLANTAINS we may note the dwarf 
Alisma ranunculoides, which is a charming plant 
in spring, when it forms a mass of blossoms of a 
light pink colour. A. natans is a floating water 
plant, making sheets of white. It should be 
established wherever possible. The 

Great SPzAR-WoRT (Ranunculus Lingua) is 
a very ornamental plant, with large, glaucous 
leaves and handsome blossoms of a bright yellow 
colour, about 2 inches across, All the preceding 
native plants, with the exception of the Villar- 
sia, may be planted either at the margins or in 
shallow water in boxes or pots. 

Tue Froa-sir (Hydrocharis Morsus-ranz) is 
an interesting plant which is found in still 
waters, at the bottom of which it hybernates. 
It makes its appearance in the spring, and later 
on bears its pretty yellow blossoms from amidst 
its tuft of round leaves. The Water Soldier 
(Stratiotes aloides) is a very peculiar plant, 
reminding one of a submerged Pine-apple plant. 
The white flowers spring from the centre of a 
rosette of sword-shaped leaves. It is not a 
stationary plant, but moves about at the bottom 
of the water. The Water Violet (Hottonia 
palustris) is a highly interesting and beautiful 
plant. It has much-divided, submerged leaves, 
and large, pale-purple flowers arranged in whorls 
ona spike rising sometimes 2 feet out of the 
water. It is well adapted for shallow water. 
The Water Crowfoots (Ranunculus _flori- 
bundus) is well worth a place. It has finely- 
cut, submerged leaves, and very numerous yel- 
low and white blossoms rising about 1 inch above 
the surface, which in spring form, for a consider- 
able time, very attractive objects. Many other 
submerged aquatics are very interesting, such 
as the Bladder-worts (Utricularias), the Pond 
Weeds (Potamogetons), &c. 

THe WaTER ForcEt-MzE-NoT (Myosotis palus- 
tris) is a charming plant for ditches and wet 
places, where it sends up myriads of its bright 
blue flowers. It is a wild flower that should be 
common wherever there is water. 

For planting at the margins of lakes, &c., 
many members of the Galingale, Sedge, and 
Mace-reed families are very ornamental and 
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graceful. The most desirable are Cyperus 
longus, which grows to a height of 5 feet, and 
makes fine specimens when kept from spread- 
ing, which it does rapidly; Typha latifolia, 
angustifolia, and stenophylla, upright-growing 
plants with Grass-like foliage, rising to a height 
of 6 feet; the Bur-reeds (Sparganum simplex 
and S. ramosum) having much the same habit 
as the preceding, with round heads of incon- 
spicuous flowers; the tringular Club-rush 
(Batra triqueter), and many of the large- 
growing kinds of Carex, all very ornamental, as 
is also the Prickly Twig-rush (Cladium Maris- 
cus). The yellow Water Iris (I. pseud-acorus) 
forms a very attractive object in the beginning 
of summer with its blossoms of yellow colour of 
many shades, There are also other Irises of 
great beauty for planting ls waterside, as the 
many lovely varieties of Kempfer’s Flag (I. 
Kempferi), and the Siberian Iris (I. sibirica). 
Various kinds of the Horse-tails are very grace- 
ful, the best being Equisetum variegatum, 
fluviatile, and Telmateia. Then one may add 
the beautiful Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria), 
with its wealth of rosy-purple flowers, and its 
lovely variety L. s. roseum, which is also a fine 
border plant. The Willow Herb (Epilobium) 
is also of note, though rather more weedy in 
aspect than the Loosestrife. 


Harpy Water LILtzEs. 


As recently as April 6, p. 75, and April 13, 
95, p. 87, we gave a full account of the many 
beautiful hardy Water Lilies from other 
countries, and those raised by M. Latour- 
Marliac, Temple-sur-Lot, Garonne, France. It 
will therefore be needless to again go thoroughly 
into the subject, as in the two numbers referred 
to the family is dealt with exhaustively as far as 
the hardy kinds are concerned, but we may 
briefly refer to the various forms. 

THE COMMON WHITE WATER Li y is N. alba, 
familiar to all who care for our precious water 
flowers aS a common object in streams and 
poids. There are numerous varieties, the 
finest being N. a. candidissima, which has very 
broad, pure white flowers, which are produced 
freely early in the season, lasting until the 
autumn. JRosea, as its name suggests, has pink 
flowers, but this does not flower so freely as the 
variety candidissima, whilst there is another 
kind called minor, so named because of the 
small size of its pretty blooms. The 

Yrttow Water Lity of Florida is N. flava, 
and was introduced some time back, but it has 
proved scarcely so satisfactory as one could 
wish. It has, however, doubtless played a part 
in the formation of the lovely series of Water 
Lilies raised by M. Latour-Marliac. The 

Sweet Water Laity (N. odorata), is allied 
to N. alba, but its flowers are larger and pro- 
fusely produced from early summer until quite 
autumn days. There are several varieties, all 
sweetly-scented, one in particular named N. o. 
sulphurea, which has yellow flowers which 
measure fully 8 inches across, with long pointed 
buds about half that length, whilst the leafage 
is another distinct feature, being attractively 
marbled with colour. Grandiflora is also a 
yellow-flowered variety of much beauty, the 
leaves with a brownish mottling above, but 
spotted with red beneath. N. 0. rosacea bears 
a quantity of rose-coloured flowers, delicately 
fragrant. N. o. exquisita, deep rose-carmine ; 
superba and minor are also forms. 

N. pydmma.is so named because of the small 
size of its flowers, the dainty white flowers when 
fully expanded measuring about 2 inches across, 
A seedling named Helvola was raised from this 
by M. Marliac, the flowers delicate straw 
coloured, and the leaves with brownish markings 
on the upper face, red beneath. 

Caspary’s WatTeER Lity (N. spherocarpa),.— 
This is regarded by some as a distinct species, 
but sometimes it is classed as a variety of 
N. alba. It is one of the earliest to flower, 
blooming freely when the water is at a very low 
temperature. The flowers remind one of those 
of N. alba, and are of a rose-carmine colour. The 

Nortu AMERICAN WATER LIty is N. tuberosa, 
which bears its white flowers in the latter part 
of the summer and through the autumn. 


_ Harpy Hysrip Water LILIEs. 

These are very beautiful, and as regards long 
and successional blooming, are far ahead of even 
the best hardy kinds in cultivation. They are 
quite as early as our native White Water Lily, 
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Bog Arum (Calla palustris). 

















The Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria), 























Double-flowered Arrow-head  (Sagit- 
taria sagitteefolia fl.-pl.). 

























































































Heart-leaved Pickerel-weed 
(Pontederia cordata). 




















Common Water Crowfoot (Ranunculus 
aquatilis). 
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and though beginning on equal terms, they out- 
last it altogether, producing flowers as long as 
sun is sufficient and water warm enough to 
enable them to open. Water Lilies are gaining 
in importance yearly. In addition tothe new 
kinds, splendid in size and varied in colour, 
already sent out, there are others to follow, and 
no one can say where the end will be. Those 
who have facilities for their growth ought to 
grow them. The proper planting-time is the 
months of April and May. The plants want 
nothing better to grow in than the natural 
mud deposit of lakes and ponds. To see 
the delicate colour of the new and noble 
Lilies they want to be placed where the eye 
can see into them ; therefore, they should be 
not far from the margin of the water. To do 
them well a bank of rich mud should be 
gathered together, and if there is an abundant 
deposit at the bottom, let the water off in 
winter, and the mud collected at the sides where 
it is proposed to put the plants. A great depth 
of water is not required—in fact, it is rather 
against the plants unless they are very large 
and strong. A clear foot of water above the 
surface of the mud is ample for even the largest 
and strongest growing kinds, and they thus feel 
the influence of the sun, which brings them 
quickly into full flowering. Any artificial 
ponds that abound in gardens may be tolerated 
for the future if those who have them will see 
that they are filled with the New Water Lilies. 
These, if the bottom is of concrete or asphalte, 
must have banks or mounds of soil made for the 
plants, and the winter is the best time to do the 
work. If such preparations as are really neces- 
sary to their permanent well-being are made 
early in the winter, lakes and ponds will be re- 
filled by rains, and all that has to be done in 
spring is to put the plants into some old wicker 
baskets with some soil to keep them from float- 
ing, and sink them where they are to grow. It 
matters not how old the baskets are if they hold 
together for the planting. Water Lilies may be 
planted as soon as the mud banks are made, 
pee there are strong plants in the place or 
riends are going to supply them, but the advice 
here given applies to newly-purchased plants. 
The advantage of procuring them in spring is 
that a growing season is before them, and the 
danger of loss is considerably minimised. The 
greatest enemy to young growing plants is the 
grub of the caddis-fly, which fastens on to the 
leaf-stalks and feeds on them till they are eaten 
asunder. Strong plants are proof against it, but 
young ones may be further weakened by the loss 
of all their leaves, although they generally grow 
again in July when the grub ceases to be 
troublesome by changing its state. 


SELECTION OF KINDS, 


The hybrids are very numerous and distinct. 
We have a group called N. Laydekeri, which 
comprises a lovely series of flowers. Fulgens is 
deep crimson, like a ruby, as seen glowing in 
the summer sun ; fulva, spotted bright red, the 
ground creamy-yellow ; lilacea, a dainty flower, 
about 24 inches across, and delicate rose, the 
stamens rich golden-yellow ; lucida bears very 
bold, broad, handsome flowers of a soft ver- 
milion, set off by orange-coloured stamens. 
Purpurata has flowers which display various 
shades of crimson and carmine ; and Seignoureti, 
yellow, touched with soft rose, one of the most 
exquisite of the smaller-flowered kinds, the 
flowers rosy-purple, comprise this series. 

N. Maruiacua is named after the raiser of 
these lovely hybrid Water Lilies, A splendid 
white-flowered kind is N. M. albida, which is 
extremely vigorous when young, the foliage is 
of a purplish colour, changing to green with age, 
whilst the flowers measure when fully expanded 
8 inches across, the centre deep yellow. N. M. 
carnea and N, M. rosea are two splendid kinds, 
the colour of the flowers being suggested by the 
varietal name. Then we must mention that 
superb kind the Canary Water Lily (N. M. 
chromatella), which has delicate yellow flowers, 
deepening in the centre, whilst the leaves are 
handsomely coloured, purplish-red at first, 
changing to deep red, and marked with brown. 
N. M. rubra punctata, rose-lilac ; N. M. ignea, 
rose-crimson, and orange-red stamens; and N. 
M. Renee white, dotted with red, are also of 
note. 

N. Roprnsoni is a lovely kind raised by M. 
Latour-Marliac. The flowers are of starry form, 
rich rose, deepening in the centre to a still more 
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intense shade, This rose colouring is spotted 
with white, as it were, though so minutely that 
it looks like a suffusion of white. There has 
been such a demand for this kind that at 
present it cannot be bought. 

One must not judge by the Water Lilies shown 
at the last July meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of their beauty. Flowers there 
measuring 3 inches across we have seen fully 
8 inches, and as seen floating on the water, 
appearing like some rich jewel, a mass of lovely 
colours. 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING, 


PLANTS FOR A WINDOW-CASE. 


948,—The aspect of this window appears to be 
westerly, unless it may be shaded by houses 
from early sunshine ; but as this is essential to 
flowering plants, Ferns will be the best occupants 
of this window-case. It is not stated whether 
there is any means of warming it, and, if not, 
nothing but hardy English Ferns will survive 
the intense frost to which a window-case is 
liable. These, however, are very beautiful, and 
if the Evergreen Ferns, such as Hart’s-tongue 
(Scolopendrium vulgare) in crested and other 
varieties, the elegant Polypody (Polypodium 
vulgare), and Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum are 
procured, there will always be something green 
and fresh in the window, even in winter. Ivy 
(of small variegated varieties) can be used for 
the sides, and with the addition of pots of hardy 
bulbs (Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Scillas, 
&c.), a very bright effect may be had ; but the 
bulbs will do best in a sunny window until the 
buds begin to colour, when they may be trans- 
ferred to the window-case. 


Many of these cases are made without any 
opening at the top to let out dampness. This is 
a serious evil, and usually results in failure ; 
therefore, if this has not been thought of, it will 
be well to have a small pane made movable as 
near the top of the window-case as possible, this 
being usually slightly open, except during cutting 
winds or intense frost. 


Another point’ to be considered is drainage. 
Nothing will flourish long in sour, stagnant 
water, and there should be an outlet for this, 
covered by several inches of broken crocks, 
charcoal, and Moss (Sphagnum being the best 
kind) before the soil in which the Ferns are 
planted is put in. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with a little peat, charcoal, 
and finely-broken bits of potsherd, will suit 
almost any Ferns; with limestone chips, if 
Bladder Ferns, &c., are grown, and a little half- 
rotten wood for Polypodiums, which like to 
fasten their roots on bits of stick. 

But if warmth can be supplied to the window- 
case by an arrangement of small hot-water 
pipes, heated by a lamp inside the room (which 
can be put up at a small cost by any good horti- 
cultural builder, and need not be at all unsightly) 
such a window-case will grow many interesting 
things, such as cool Orchids, greenhouse Ferns, 
&e. Pteris tremula is an elegant and quick- 
growing Fern, which is nearly hardy ; Adian- 
tums (Maiden-hairs) of many lovely varieties 
will do well here also ; the scented Maiden-hair 
(A. fragrantissima) and A. Farleyense being two 
suitable kinds. Many beautiful Pterises, 
including the new P. sempervirens, an evergreen 
Fern, and P, albo-lineata, with silvery ribs to its 
fronds, will do well here, and Lygodium scan- 
dens (the Climbing Fern) can be used to creep 
up the sides, with Asparagus plumosus and 
Ficus repens, both pretty climbers, 

ONYCHIUM JAPONICUM and Lastrea Sieboldi are 
both nearly hardy ; the former is not difficult to 
grow, and has the peculiarity of giving out a 
metallic glitter by artificial light; then the 
beautiful peacock-blue of Selaginella casia 
arborea, and the coral-red fronds of Blechnum 
occidentale will add colouring, to which the 
large leaves of a few Begonias, such as Arthur 
Malet (pink and silver) and Louise Closon 
(deepest crimson) will be a handsome addition. 
With warmth, which should be well regulated, 
keeping a minimum temperature in winter of 
50 degs. at night to 65 degs. by day, or more 
with sunshine, many beautiful Orchids, such as 
Odontoglossum Rossi majus, Lycaste Skinneri, 
Masdevallias, Cypripedium insigne, Coelogyne 
cristata, &c., may be grown, giving them 
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a constantly moist atmosphere, and not too 
much sunshine. They do well in a shady frame 
during the hottest months of the summer, when 
their places might be taken by pots of Tuberous 
Begonias, Pelargoniums, Heliotrope, and other 
summer flowers, well set off by a background of 
fernery. 

Care must be taken to see that the lamp is 
well supplied with oil on frosty nights, and the 
small hot-water tank above it also is full of 
water, as it is disastrous to come down to break- 
fast and find that our pet possessions have | 
perished from cold in the night. 

With regular attention to these points, how- 
ever, and a little daily care, removing all decay- 
ing leaves, giving tepid water froma small rosed 
pot, &c., whenever necessary, a window-case 
may be made a very charming addition to tho 
room, and a constant pleasure to its possessor. 

LL. R 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


WuEn:E there has been a considerable quantity 
of flowering plants during the past few weeks in 
the conservatory there must of necessity be a 
proportionate amount of decaying blooms, 
bearing in mind the more than usual damp 
weather that has prevailed. Some things, 
as Zonal ‘‘Geraniums” (single), when casting 
their flowers will soon have the foliage affected 
also if not frequently picked over. Balsams 
also need close attention, but Fuchsias give far 
less trouble. Periodical picking over once or 
twice a week is not sufficient ; it should be done 
every day, and if thus closely followed up will 
pay much better in the long run. The evil 
of overcrowding and massing the plants too 
thickly together is never more apparent than 
during such weather as that experienced of 
late. It tends not only to hasten the flower- 
ing season to a close, but the growth of the 
so tt-wooded, free-growing plants become much 
too spindly and weakened. 

Free ventilation should be consistently 
followed during the daytime, and some amount 
left on at night also, bearing in mind the fact 
that an unsecured conservatory is often made 
the means of access to the house itself by those 
who are in search of other people’s property. 
Top ventilation is usually safe enough in the 
ordinary way, but side lights should be held 
safely in position during the night. This does 
not of necessity mean that the lights are to be 
closed entirely, for by means of graduated 
fastenings some amount of air can be admitted. 
With damp weather prevailing, the conservatory 
should not be damped down, or much watering 
be done late in the day when no fire-heat is 
employed, and, considering that this can by 
careful management be still dispensed with for 
another month or six weeks, it pays to adopt 
such measures. When climbing plants have 
made a free growth with possibly too much 
shade than otherwise imparted to the plants 
below it will be found advisable to thin out some 
of the shoots, due consideration being given to 
the peculiarities of each individual plant with 
regard to its future flowering. The formal 
training of climbers in a conservatory cannot be 
too severely condemned ; it is the essence of 
bad taste, to say the least. If the leading 
growths are securely tied to wires, the lateral 
shoots may be allowed to take care of them- 
selves. These latter, if hanging in a careless 
manner, add to the effect, and form, as it were, 
a natural drapery to the roof, admitting at the 
same time more light than if tied up in a regular 


way. 

Of suitable plants for the conservatory at this 
season, note should be made of the Celosias in 
crimson, scarlet, orange, and yellow shades ; 
these with their plumose spikes make a fine 
display, lasting well into October with careful 
attention to, and no excess of watering. The 
Cockscombs, their near allies, are very showy, 
but too formal to suit the tastes of some 
admirers. The Globe Amaranth is well worthy 
of extended culture, more particularly the 
purple form ; this, like the Celosia, will last 
well, even making a show when the plants are 
actually dead. For brilliancy of colouring 
nothing will now surpass the Vallota purpurea 
or the Nerine, as N. Fothergilli major ; these 
in combination with Agapanthus umbellatus 
will make appropriate groups. As companions 
to these plants, ‘Pritonis aurea and the Montbre- 
tias should be grown in pots. Liliums of the 
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L, lancifolium type will now be advancing, if not 
already in flower. Should any be still out of 
doors it will be advisable to house them at once. 
I have noted on several occasions that the 
latest to flower are those most recently 
imported: thus adding a few fresh ones year 
by year a better succession can be obtained. 

All of the foregoing plants are much better for 
this season than by placing too much reliance 
upon Zonal and Ivy-leaved Geraniums, Petunias, 
and such like subjects, which if grown in excess 
will soon tire. ‘True, a free use of fine-foliaged 
plants will tone down garish colours, serving an 
acceptable purpose in this and other ways. Both 
Ferns and Palms (large and small) will always 
count in the tasteful disposition of a conserva- 
tory ; so also will basket plants and climbers for 
the walls and columns, &e. With more of such 
things there will be far less need of groups upon 
the floors, which often take up more room than 
can be conveniently spared, leaving the question 
of a quiet lounge or a promenade to be obtained 
frequently at a discomfort. Where any plants 
are growing in open borders see to it that they 
do not suffer from drought; even with dull 
weather these will take a fair quantity of water. 
Insect pests should also be closely watched for, 
being proceeded against before they gain the 
ascendancy. Red-spider is an insidious pest at 
this season, and so is the black thrips, and 
where either of these now disfigure the foliage 
it will remain an eyesore for a long time to 
come. G. 





Treatment of Palms.—Would you 
kindly tell me the best treatment for keeping 
Palms in the house? I have had three this year, 
but after six weeks the leaves begin to wither, 
and in a short time the whole plant is dead. 
The room is large, airy, and light. The Palms 
are watered regularly, and occasionally put out 
in the rain.—Epiru Pages. 


*,” The cause of the repeated failures is in all 


| probability the fact that the plants have been 


raised and grown in a very high temperature, 
with a close moist atmosphere, and the free use 
of stimulating manures. When removed to the 
comparatively cool, dry, and harsh air of a 
sitting-room, and deprived of their accustomed 
stimulants, they gradually droop and die. In 
future try to obtain plants that have been 
grown “‘ cool,” or properly hardened off. Such, 
if kept away from draughts and dust, shaded 
from sun, and the foliage is gently sponged occa- 
sionally, will probably live and thrive. A little 
guano, sulphate of ammonia, or soot should also 
be dissolved in the water once a week in the 
summer. 


948. — Plants for window-case. — 
Seeing that you do not get the benefit of all the 
sun for your window-case, you will find Fuchsias 
and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums do as well or better 
than anything. The Pelargoniums may be 
trained to fill up the top part of the case. “You 
will require hardier plants for the winter. 
These had better consist of the Gold and Silver- 
leaved Kuonymus, and if the case is large 
enough, two or three small conifers in pots. 
For the spring you may have Hyacinths and 
Tulips in pots. These may be obtained and 
potted in October and grown for a time in the 
open air. On the approach of frost, they may 
be taken and placed in another window. “When 
coming into flower, remove them tothe case. I 
have seen many pretty window-cases such as 
yours, which have been very attractive all the 
spring and summer, but much depends on the 


| care and skill devoted to the occupants,— 


J.C. C. 





Rose and Passion-fiower.—With refer- 
ence to your reply in GARDENING of the 13th 
instant to my query asto Rose-bud not flowering, 
I enclose a small piece of the bush, and shall be 


| glad if you can give me any assistance in the 


matter. Would you also be kind enough to 
answer the following question?—I planted a 


| Passion-flower about April, and it has now 


attained a height of about 15 feet or 20 feet. 
Should I stop it now, and would there be any 
likelihood of its flowering this year if I did so ?— 
Essex. 

*,” The Rose appears to be dried up for want 
of food or water. Give the latter, and doubtless 
the plant will improve. The Passion-flower 
should be stopped at once. It will flower if 
checked, and send out a mass of flowering-shoots. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 
Tur Rep-sprpER. 


T1s only too well known little pest is not very 
appropriately named, as it is not a spider, but is 
one of the mites. ‘The mistake has probably 
arisen from the fact that it spinsa loose kind of 
web on the undersides of the leaves of the plants 
which it attacks, and to unscientific persons any 
small creature of this description which spins a 
web is, of course, a spider, and to them its 
scientific name of Tetranychus telarius does not 
convey much, This little mite is a most tire- 
some and destructive pest wherever it makes its 
presence felt; it may almost be said to be 
ubiquitous. It is found on plants grown under 
glass, also on those in the open air. It is by no 
means dainty in its food, for it attacks a great 
variety of different plants. When it is present 
in large numbers the leaves soon turn a sickly 
yellow colour, and look as if they had been 
scorched, for their sap has been drawn off by 
myriads of these little mites, and the pores of 
the leaves have been choked up by their excre- 
ment, and by the web which they spin on the 
undersides of the leaves, which, deprived of 
their proper amount of sap, and unable to ob- 
tain the carbon from the atmosphere which they 
require, are soon in a sorry plight. The web 
spun by these insects is a fine one, consisting of 
a number of threads placed in a very irregular 
manner. Beneath this shelter the red-spider 
lives and multiplies in a very rapid manner. It 
lays its eggs among the threads of the web ; 
they are round and white, and very small. They 
hatch in about a week, and the young mites at 
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Fig. 1, Red-spider (magnified): A1, ditto (natural size) ; 
2, Underside of head; 3, Foot; 4, Spinneret, 
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once begin to feed on the leaves. When one 
remembers that the full-grown mites are only 
the sixtieth part of an inch in length, it seems 
to be surprising that the young ones should be 
able to pierce the comparatively tough skins of 
the leaves ; but they usually feed on the lower 
sides of the leaves, where the skin is not so 
thick as on the upper, and their mouths are 
furnished with a pair of jaws below which isa 
pointed sucker or beak. The plants which 
suffer most from these attacks as a rule are 
Cucumbers, Melons, Orchids, Cacti, Vines, Hops, 
Kidney Beans, Strawberries, Roses, Ferns, 
Laurustinus, Lime, and fruit-trees. Their 
greatest enemy is dampness either in the 
atmosphere or in the soil, and when plants are 
badly infested, it will be almost always found 
that the roots have been allowed to become too 
dry, or the air is not sufficiently moist. This 
latter cause cannot be helped in out-of-doors 
culture, but in plants grown under glass it can 
always be regulated, and a moist air and plenty 
of ventilation is the best prevention. AsI have 
already mentioned, these mites are nearly always 
found on the undersides of the leaves, con- 
sequently they are not much affected directly by 
rain, and when syringing plants either with 
plain water or some insecticide, care should be 
taken to wet the undersides of the leaves more 
than the upper. A great deal may be done by 
merely using cold'water, but if the attack be a 
bad one, one of the following mixtures should 
be used. Sulphur is one of the most efficient 
agents for destroying this pest, but it will not 
mix well with water in its ordinary form, and 
should be treated in the following manner: In 
4 gallons of water boil 1 lb. of flowers 


of sulphur, in 2 lb. of fresh lime add 
1} Ib. of soft-soap, and before using, 
3 more gallons of water; or mix 4 ozs. of 
sulphate of lime with 2 ozs. of soft-soap, add 
1 gallon of hot water, or the extract from 3 lb. to 
4 1b. of Quassia-chips, 2 Ib. to 3 1b. of soft-soap, 
5 lb, of flowers of sulphur thoroughly mixed in 
50 gallons of water. When plants trained against 
walls are attacked, the latter should be washed 
over with Portland cement mixed with water, 
so as to form a thick paint, which will fill up all 
the holes and crevices in the walls, or they may 
be painted with strong soot-water, mixed with 
enough clay to forma paint. ‘To every gallon 
of this mixture add 4 lb. of flowers of sulphur and 
2 ozs. of soft-soap. When Vines are attacked, 
the canes, as soon as the leaves are off, should 
be dressed with this compound. All the wood 
and iron work should be well scrubbed, and the 
soil removed for a depth of about 2 inches. 
Before the leaves have fallen, paint the hot- 
water pipes with | pint of fresh lime to 2 parts 
of flowers of sulphur, and enough water to make 
a paint of it, then heat the pipes as hot as 
possible. Ifa flue is painted with this mixture, 
do not make it too hot or the sulphur may burn 
and injure the Vines. The red-spider usually 
passes the winter under some shelter, such as 
stones and rubbish, near the plants it has 
attacked. All such things should be removed ; it 
cannot beinsisted on toostrongly or too often that 
stones, rubbish, &c., under which insects ever 
harbour, should never be left lying about, for if 
they are it is impossible to keep a garden free 
from many pests. Gooseberry-bushes which 
are attacked are often much benefited by a good 
mulching, particularly in dry, warm seasons ; 
but it should not be allowed to remain when the 
leaves begin to fall, or it makes good winter 
quarters for the red-spiders, G. 8.8, 





Destruction of wild flowers.—There 
are right and wrong ways of gathering even wild 
flowers. We may gather them carefully, doing 
no harm either to plant or blossom, or we may— 
and often is this seen where plants are abundant 
—snatch at them, break them from the parent 
plant carelessly, tear them up by the roots, or 
gather the small buds, which will never open. 
And it must be this wrong kind of gathering, 
and recklessly wholesale uprooting, which has 
made the Primrose scarce in places where it 
once was plentiful. .... It is grievous to 
follow a party of pleasure-seekers in a country 
lane, and see the scattered, faded blossoms that 
mark their track. A few moments ago this 
wild Rose was sweet and lovely on its spray, 
rejoicing every eye that saw it; the wanton 
hand plucked it, and presently, because there 
were so many, threw it away to pluck a fresh 
one, and now it lies dust-besmirched, trodden 
under foot. It is only thoughtlessness, you say. 
The nosegay is made as one saunters along, 
picking this flower and that, just for the 
pleasure of putting them together, and taking 
delight in their gay colours. If the nosegay 
fades in the hot hand, or one becomes tired of 
holding it, it is thrown away. ‘‘ They are only 
common flowers.” Yes, but it is a thoughtless- 
ness that springs from want of love for the 
common, lovely things, the sweet, lowly 
flowers that gladden us and comfort us—some- 
times when nothing else can. The flower would 
be willing to gives its life for our pleasure, but 
to be plucked and thrown aside, surely this is 
to despise what deserves our reverence. Let 
this be a rule with all true Selbornians :—Never 
to gather a flower merely to throw it away 
again. Of course, we may want it to examine, 
or to compare it with another, and I don’t 
mean that it is a crime to gather a flower for 
such a purpose, even when we do not wish to 
take it home and put it in water. I mean, 
never let us give way to the idle pulling of 
heaps of flowers, simply because there are so 
many, and then leave them to lie and die. 
Bluebells, Violets, Anemones, Primroses, 
Honeysuckle, Hawthorn—the commonest and 
best of our wild flowers—you have all seen them 
strewed on the dusty road, and I hope you have 
all felt sorry and indignant at the sight.— 
Nature Notes. 


Everlasting fiowers for winter (J.).— 
These flowers, when gathered (which should be done on 
a dry day), should be tied up in moderate-sized bunches, 
and be hung up in a dry, airy place, heads downward. 
They soon become quite dry, and can then be arranged in 
various ways for the winter decoration of rooms, &c, 
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NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS. 
WHITE JASMINE, 


THERE is a fineness of make and a fragrance 
about a bush of White Jasmine that lifts it high, 
in our estimation, above many other shrubs in 
the garden. It is very pretty as a dense rounded 
bush on the lawn, or as trained on a sunny 
wall. At Staffran (Ireland), there is an old 
plant on a wall, with long branches trained fan- 
fashion, and the young growth is spurred back 
to the hard rodsevery year. This is a very old- 
fashioned way of growing the plant, and in some 
ways a very satisfactory one, since plenty of 
nice long flowering sprays are thus ensured for 
cutting, if such be required. In Besler’s fine 
old work, ‘‘Hortus Eystettensis,” there is a 
figure of the large-blossomed Jasmine, which has 
evidently been pruned back to the old stem in 
this way, and as Besler’s work was published in 
1612, we may fairly say the method is an old 
one in gardens. A simple cluster of common 
White §. asmine forms quite an uncommon posy 
of itself, dark and elegant in leafage, while 
around its snow-white goon there lingers an 
odorous spiciness, rich and satisfying as any 
from Eastern seas, The large-flowered or 
Catalonian Jasmine is also worth a place, but it 
is not nearly so floriferous nor so neat in growth 
as the typical kind, 


AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS (AFRICAN LILy). 


Well grown this is a noble plant, not generally 
hardy and floriferous in the open air it may be, 
but well worthy of pot 
or tub culture, which 
enables one to give the 
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tropics with the Dryas or the Saxifrage of the 
arctic circle, each being equally lovely in its own 
way. The path of the gardener is broad enough, 
since the plants of the whole world are his to 
cultivate if he or his employer wills it so. But 
in the whole world we find no flowers that are 
**common,” although many that are as numer- 
ous as sands on the shore. 


THE DuTcHMAN’s PIPE. 


I do not wish to allude to the cloud-producing 
tendencies of our good friends, the bulb-growers 
of Holland, but simply to draw attention to one 
of the very best of large-leaved climbing plants, 
viz., Aristolochia Sipho, a shrub which has for 
many years been known under the above 
popular name. As summer foliage plants, apart 
altogether from their blossoming, I consider this 
Aristolochia from North America and the 
Chinese Wistaria two of the very best and most 
effective. A friend of mine who has definite 
opinions once made a dead set at the variegated 
Maple, Acer Negundo, characterising it as a 
plant one or two of which would suffice to spoil 
a good garden. There may be a ‘‘ white-rag-on 
a-bush ” effect about the Acer, but for wealth 
of greenery and for variety from spring to 
autumn no one could well object to the Dutch- 
man’s Pipe, with its great heart-shaped foliage 
as seen scrambling up a tree trunk, or as hung 
in graceful garlands on a wall. We have here 
the Aristolochia just now most effective growing 
up a dead tree on the lawn, anda plant ona 
wall, so planted that its bold cordate foliage 
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boot, since on light sandy soils it does well 
year after year. The plant does not divide 
freely, nor do the seedlings like transplanting, 
except when very young, se that we sow a few 
seeds on the borders where the plants are thinned 
out and left to establish themselves, A friend 
of mine, who has a garden high up on a rocky 
hill overhanging the southern side of Dublin 
Bay, told me years ago that nothing would 
grow there, [recommended her to plant nothing 
for a year or two, but to sow seeds of all sorts, 
especially of Cistus and Sun Roses, Linaria, 
Erinus, and hundreds of other alpine plants 
hardy in our climate. The only difficulty now 
is the weeding out of plants which many good 
gardeners would be glad to grow if they could 
do so. When seedlings establish themselves 
their tap-roots find congenial quarters, but in 
transplanting this provision of Nature is de- 
stroyed, and so on hot dry soils failure is courted 
and often obtained. 


CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS. 


Gerard’s “steeple milky Bellflower, both 
blew and white,” is too often neglected in 
English gardens. Well grown in pots, as it 
used to be for indoor use years ago, it is a noble 
plant. In rich soils it attains a height of 7 feet 
or 8 feet, and as much in large pots if aided by 
liquid-manure. When I was very young I 
remember gazing with something akin to awe 
at some fine pots of this plant grown by the 
thrifty blacksmith’s wife in my native village. 
They used to stand in the cool and spacious bay 
window of a low-beamed 
parlour facing the village 
street, and I have often 






















































































plant shelter conveni- 





ently during the coldest 
portion of the year. 
There are several varie- 
ties, but none better 
than the old blue for 
outdoor culture near the 
sea. It enjoys a deep, 
warm, sandy soil, and 
during ‘dry weather it 
may with advantage be 
mulched with leaf-mould 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre. If 
pot culture be resorted 
to, there are several 
forms of this plant worth 
attention. here area 
strong-growing white- 
flowered kind (albus), a 
dwarf - habited, small - 
flowered blue (Moore- 















































anus), @ large-flowered 
variety with pale lilac- 
blue flowers (lilacinus), 
a tall, large-flowered 
blue. (giganteus), and 
also @ cesta leamaniesk blue sent out 


a few 
years ago, but never very generally grown. 
Grown in tubs for plunging on the lawn these 
plants may be had anywhere, and but few other 
blue flowers can rival the typical A. umbellatus 


with thirty spikes on a plant. The white- 
blossomed kind is doubly useful either as a 
specimen in a cool 
In mild, sheltered localities, a bed of the typical 
blue forms a pretty picture during the autumn 
months, 


Common’ FLOWERS. 


In the garden nothing is common, using the 
word common in its right sense, and not as a 
synonym for plentiful or abundant, and yet 
there was a time when the words ‘‘ hot-house 
flowers.” were synonymous with choice blossoms, 
they in a way being thought of as representing 
the ‘‘ Lords,” while hardy flowers did duty for the 
‘* Commons.” All this. is now altered, and wefind 
the best of people growing Roses, Carnations, 
Buttereups, Daisies, Lilies, and Pinks, as well 
as Orchids, or other rare plants from tropical 
lands. Let us hope that fetish worship in the 
garden is over, and that no one class of plants 
will be valued to the exclusion of all others in 
any garden worthy of the name. The question 
now-a-days is whether a flower is noble or 
elegant in form, and good in colour, or satisfying 
in perfume. Certainly we may grow Ferns, 
Palms, or Asparagus for their beautiful leafage 
or elegant stems; but, after all, it becomes a 
question of useful beauty or of beautiful use in 
the garden. That is the true test of all things, 
and we never need contrast. the Orchid of the 


The American tuberous Water Lily (Nymphsxa tuberosa), 


eenhouse or for cut flowers. | 


seen travellers stay their 
horses to look at them 
when at their freshest 
and best, so lovely and 
uncommon did they ap- 
pear. In the Royal 
Academy a few years ago 
there was 3 painting of 
a group of these tall 
Bellflowers arranged 
near the altar of some 
little church in Brittany. 
No word could express 
the cool, fresh, heavenly 
blue of their flowers as 
caught by the painter’s 
cunning. But far better 
than any picture is the 
lovely reality of these 
flowers as seen on the 
borders in autumn, or as 











Engraved from 


young plants in open water in Sussex. (See page 360.) 


mixes and contrasts with that of the Wistaria 


is much admired. Both these plants take time 
to become established, but afterwards they are 
very beautiful. The Wistaria acquires a light 
golden green tint of leafage in autumn, and then 
forms a delicious picture along with Clematis 
Jackmani. 

HELENIUM PUMILUM. 


This is a really good garden plant. It is now 
in flower at 18 inches in height, a mass of 
deflected irregular florets, depending from the 
cushion-like disc. Like nearly all the other 
composites known to me, and they are more than 
a few, this plant is better for division and re- 
planting every second year at the furthest, and 
so treated it is a most floriferous and useful 
thing. This constant—indeed, almost annual— 
replanting in fresh deeply-dug soil is what is 
needed to ensure the full beauty of many, even 
if not most of our larger perennial composites, 
Manure makes them coarse and leafy, while 
annual replanting seems just the treatment they 
enjoy best. I see to-day (August 6) some fine 
flowers on Harpur-Crewe’s Doronicum excelsum, 
flowers as fine as the first which came in March 
last. Nearly all the Doronicums are persistent 
in their blooming, but this seems the freest and 
best of all in our soil. 

CATANANCHE C@RULEA. 

This is an old garden plant, but is not even 
yet quite a plentiful thing. It is just now very 
pretty, each plant yielding quite a sheaf of its 
rustling flowers of a soft pale lilac or lavender- 
blue. We find it most useful and endurable for 
cutting, and a very ornamental perennial to 


| best of all the perennial Sunflowers. 


potted and grown on in 
a cool-house or porch, 
where their flowers are 
untormented by wind or 
rain, The plants them- 
selves are quite easily obtainable from seeds 
sown in spring, or from division of the roots at 
any time, 


a photograph of. 


HELIANTHUS RIGIDUS. 

Everyone who sees this plant in bloom here 
now seems fully persuaded that it is the very 
Be that as 
it may, it is amost useful plant, and one that 
should have a place in every garden. Its only 
fault is the freedom with which it takes posses- 
sion of a bit of well-tilled ground. Just now its 
slender stems are topped with yellow Daisies 
4 inches across, and each having a dark-tinted 
centre increases the effect, as also does the buds, 
which are of a blackish olive colour. It may be 
as well to. say that this plant is also known in 
gardens as Harpalium rigidum. 

A WuitE BELLFLOWER, 

One of the prettiest and freshest of all Cam- 
anulas now in bloom is C. Hosti alba. It is 
ow growing and spreading, and is just now 

covered with its elegantly-shaped bells of a 
snow-white colour. It is quite readily increased 
by ‘division, and is, so far as I know, decidedly 
oneof the most distinct and beautiful forms of the 
C. rotundifolia group. Another pretty little form 
from the’ Engadine has blue flowers peculiarly 
shortened and piquant in form, and I also notice 


| a-fine dark variety of Platycodon grandiflorum 


Mariesi in flower—a plant now fairly established, 
since we have had it three or four years, and 
every season the flowers are larger and better in 
tint. The most singular of all the Bellflowers 
just now flowering is that called Michauxia 
campanuloides. In this plant the bell becomes 
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regularly slit into six or eight segments or more, 
and these segmeuts reflex like those of a Cycla- 
men ; indeed, there is quite a Passion-flower 
sort of aspect about these Michauxia-flowers. 
The plant is 5 feet or 6 feet high, and bears a 
great panicle of white blossoms. V: 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ABOUT TULIPS. 


THE time has arrived for thinking of the bulbs 
to plant in the garden for spring flowers, and 
amongst them none is more showy than the 
Tulip. The illustration shows what splendid 
effects can be got with the chief varieties boldly 
massed, and each kept distinct to obtain the 
full richness of its distinct colour, especially 
by the late-flowering kinds. 

Each year the love for garden Tulips increases, 
and it is not alone the cottage plot that now 
boasts its flaming masses of the splendid Ges- 
neriana, a Tulip that rises far above its fellows 
in grace, colour, and vigour. Growers for mar- 
ket are thinking more of this class of bulbs that 
bloom at a season when 
no glut occurs. The 
Daffodils are practically 
over, and the garden is 
made brilliant with the 
many late kinds, offer- 
ing @ charming and 
interesting series of 
colours, .from white to 
deepest. crimson. I hope 
that the interest shown 
in the late ‘Tulips will 
not decline. The bulbs 
grow’ to as great per- 
fection in England as in 
any other country, and 
when in bold masses, 
each bed planted with 
one kind, a picture of 
colour is obtained — 
brighter and richer than 
anything else in its sea- 
son can supply. The 
broad beds, in Mr. 
Walker’s grounds at 
Ham, or in Mr. Barr’s 
nursery at Long Ditton, 
are evidence of, the 
striking character of 
Gesner’s Tulip » when 
well planted in suitable 
soil. 

One has been a, little 
frightened, perhaps, by 
a disease that has at- 
tacked the Tulip, but 
nothing alarming has 
occurred, the best way 
of dealing with un- 
healthy bulbs being to 
get rid of them at once. 
The late Tulips must be 
planted in quantity. 
‘Phat is the point I wish 
to urge, not a miser- 
able flecking, so to say, 
here and there, but broad masses to make tell- 
ing groups and beds of colour. First and most 
important is Gesner’s Tulip, and many forms 
may be obtained now in all good nurseries, the 
growing love for the flowers cheapening the 
bulbs. No pretence is made here to classify 
them. The Tulips are considerably mixed up, 
due partly to their variable character and the 
garden names given mere forms of species. For- 
tunately, however, catalogues are consistent, 
and ene may be certain of getting the true 
kind. Before growing any other Tulips, com- 
mence first of all with the late kinds, those that 
make the garden bright with colour in May, 
flowering depending in a great measure on 
the weather. One of the earliest of all is 
Tulipa Greigi, which I should not plant 
largely, but a small bed of it on the outskirts 
of the lawn or a few clumps in the border are 
very brilliant. It is showy and variable, dis- 
playing almost a self-yellow tone, then bright 
carmine and crimson, the flowers very large, 
goblet-shaped, and the leaves conspicuously 
barred with chocolate on a glaucous ground. I 
have seen the various forms given distinctive 
names, but in such a variable flower as the 
Tulip this is surely a mistake. 








Tulips in Ashton-under-Lyne Park. 





Two splendid kinds are fulgens and elegans, 
particularly the former, which is a form of T. 
Gesneriana. It has that graceful aspect charac- 
teristic of the race, the flowers very rich crim- 
son, and produced on tall scapes. This looks 
remarkably well in a small bed, especially if this 
be carpeted with some plant like the White 
Rock Cress (Arabis albida), Stonecrops, or 
Iberis just to hide the bare surface of the soil. 
T. macrospeila is the form so largely planted in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. It is one of the most 
sweetly scented of all Tulips, its flowers bright 
carmine in colour, large, and remarkably hand- 
some. T. G. spathulata is another very fine 
late Tulip, found wild in Italy, and a superb 
kind for beds. Its flowers are very large, more 
so than in the type, and bright red, enriched 
with an almost black blotch at the base of the 
segments. Another name for it is T. G. vera, 
under which it is given in some catalogues. 
Elegans is a charming Tulip, conspicuous for 
its graceful flowers, its deep crimson segments 
tapering gradually to the apex, where they dis- 
tinctly reflex. 

Three very fine varieties with flowers of yellow 





shades are T. retroflexa, Golden Beauty, and 
Golden Eagle. The first of the three has a 
touch of T. acuminata, better known perhaps as 
T, cornuta, the narrow segments tapering to 
quite a point and suggesting such relationship. 
It isa very beautiful hybrid, tall, graceful, and 
vigorous and bright yellow in colour, one of 
the most distinct and beautiful Tulips of its 
class. Golden Eagle is getting more popular 
for making bold beds each year, and it deserves 
to be planted freely, the flowers being large, 
yellow, and with a crimson edge to the pointed 
segments. Golden Beauty is of a deep self-yel- 
low colour, very different to another desirable 
Tulip called Picotee, in which the segments are 
white, recurved gracefully, and edged with soft 
rose. 

The Tulips described are quite sufficient, and 
in each colour only one kind is really required, 
the great point being to select just a few of the 
finest in their particular shade. T. acuminata 
is very curious, but a bed of it I once saw was 
not effective : its petals are too long and thin to 
create a display. One seems to trace the in- 
fluence of this remarkably distinct species on 
several of the garden Tulips, elegans and so 
forth, also the strange ‘‘ Parrots,” which make 








From a photograph sent by Mr. T. Allott, Show Meath, 
Stockport. 
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a blaze of vivid hues when in perfection. T. 
viridiflora is useful for variety. Its large 
flowers are very quietly, but pleasingly coloured, 
soft green, set off with an edge of yellow to the 
petals, The late-flowering Tulips, where still 
unrepresented in gardens, should be made good 
use of. 

The so-called florists’ varieties are of quaint 
beauty, but they must not be planted in the 
same way as the self kinds. The byblomens, 
bizarres, and allied sections should be used in 
the border, where their colours are interesting, 
but not effective. It is effect that must be 
aimed at in the garden, something that will tell 
and impart colour and rich beauty. 

It would be extremely interesting to know 
the exact origin of the Parrot Tulips, which are 
worth planting freely in beds or in places where 
some tufted or creeping plant surfaces the soil 
to prevent the bold flowers getting splashed by 
rain. Their heavy character is a fault in some 
respects, but one must admire the glorious series 
of colours distributed on the curiously shaped 
segments. I remember seeing a bed of bulbs 
over 100 yards long, and nothing could have 
produced a more strik- 
ing picture, a picture of 
yellow, crimson, and 
many other shades. 
There are several named 
kinds, but mixtures are 
cheaper for supplying 
many brilliant flowers. 
Of the named varieties, 
Amiral de Constanti- 
nople is one of the best, 
the flowers red, witha 
touch of orange towards 
the apex of the seg- 
ment. Crimson Beauty, 
deep crimson, and Large 
Yellow are both hand- 
some forms. The Parrot 
Tulips are forms doubt- 
less of T. Gesneriana, 
influenced probably by 
such a species as T. 
cornuta and other kinds. 


TRAILING CAM- 
PANULAS. 


THERE are several spe- 
cies and varieties among 
the trailing members of 
this genus that, from 
their. exceeding beauty 
and freedom of flower- 
ing, are worth special 
attention. At this sea- 
son of the year, for 
example, we have none 
too many really good 
free - flowering trailing 
plants in the rock gar- 
den, that is, of those 
kinds which are re- 
garded as being there 
permanently, so that 
the free use of the more 
decorative Campanulas, 
and in particular those of trailing habit, should 
be indulged in. It often happens, however, that 
these plants are by no means satisfactory in the 
positions accorded them, which is generally a 
sunny and exposed one, and, therefore, hot and 
dry. Now this is quite the wrong position at 
the outset, and it can hardly be expected that a 
plant preferring a certain amount of shade can 
do well in'a position quite the reverse. Quite 
recently in a window-box having a south aspect 
I saw plants of C. fragilis and C. isophylla that 
were by no means happy, notwithstanding that 
in each case the plants were of good size. They 
lacked freedom of growth altogether, while the 
flowers were small and few in number. In 
marked contrast in a shady window of my own, 
that does not get a ray of sunshine all day long, 
are Campanula isophylla alba, with long, trail- 
ing, branching stems, a sheet of spotless white 
blossom continuously, and Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
gonium Souvenir de Chas. Turner, the latter 
exceedingly brilliant and the pips individually 

very fine. The Campanula is exceptionally 
good, and I lay stress upon it by reason of the 
fact that six months ago the present plants were 

mere scraps of cuttings an inch or so long. 

Several of these pieces were inserted in small 
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pots, and when rooted were divided and re- 
potted, with the result that now they are a mass 
of blossom, Plants such as these, possessing 
much merit and so readily increased, should be 
made far more of than they are at present. 
Those of your readers who may, perchance, have 
shady windows where few plants thrive should 
make a note of this pure-white Campanula, for 
it will be hard to surpass it. A window-box 
filled with this alone would be very pleasing, 
or the plants may be confined to pots. In the 
latter case the plants must be well supplied with 
moisture. In the rock garden it is much the 
same. Plant them in a dry, hot place and the 
growth is stunted, but give them a shady or 
partially shady spot with plenty of moisture 
and a good root-run, and the growth will be 
abundant and flowers will expand in endless pro- 
fusion. C. fragilis and its variety hirsuta are of 
similar habit and require the same treatment, 
while C. garganica and C. Barrelieri are also 
useful. All may be employed either for pots, 
hanging-baskets or similar purposes with good 
results. EK. J. 


The best White Sweet Pea.—Mrs. 
Sankey is the finest and best, but while all the 
other White Sweet Peas are 
white-seeded, Mrs. Sankey has 
black seeds, a fact which pro- 
claims it has gained the colour of 
its seeds from one of its parents, 
and it is also shown in the fact 
that in the autumn the standards 
and wings take on a pink tinge. 
This fact discounts its value as 
a pure white variety, though in 
the early part of the season this 
defect is scarcely, if at all, per- 
ceptible, and then when at its 
best it is the handsomest as well 
as the purest white. ‘The first of 
the new White Sweet Peas raised 
by Mr. Eckford was Queen of 
England, sent out about 1888, and 
this was followed by Mrs. San- 
key in 1890. In the United 
States of America, where Sweet 
Peas are now largely grown, Mrs. 
Sankey is regarded as the largest 
and best formed White Sweet 
Pea. Emily Henderson, an 
American variety, was sent out 
in 1892-93, and is inferior to Mrs. 
Sankey. Mr. Eckford’s White 
Blanche Burpee is white-seeded 
and free from the defect of having 
any tinge of colour late in the 
season, In my opinion it is deci- 
dedly the best of the whites, 
having large, stout, finely-formed 
standards, and full wings, with a 
striking character which is bound 
to win for it a wide reputation. 
I think, therefore, I am justified 
in stating that Mrs. Sankey and 
Blanche Burpee are the two 
finest White Sweet Peas, the 
latter being a fine form of Mrs. 
Sankey without the tendency 
to become coloured in the 
autumn, which is a defect in Mrs, Sankey.—R. 


Clove-scented Carnations.—Will some 
kind reader name a dozen border Carnations 
that are clove-scented? A few hints on the 
fertilising of Carnations, explaining when the 
stigmas are fit to receive the pollen, would also 
oblige me and probably interest other readers 
of this valuable journal.—G. S, 


*,” All the old Clove Carnations, including 
the crimson, pink, purple, and white (also 
known as Gloire de Nancy) have the true fra- 
grance required very strongly developed. Other 
very highly perfumed varieties are Uriah Pike 
(crimson), Raby Castle (pink), General Stewart 
(maroon), Miss Keswick (rose), Empress, and 
Miss F. E. Thoday (white), Cantab (scarlet), 
and Mrs. Gifford (white, flaked) ; Mephisto 
(deep crimson), and Miss Ellen Terry (white), 
are two highly fragrant new varieties of great 
merit. The stigmas (which are the receptive 
portions of the pistils), of which there are 
usually two, and often three or four, to each 
flower, are ready for fertilisation when they 
have extended well beyond the petals, are much 
recurved, and exhibit, a fine saw-like edge on 
the outer side. The pollen should be applied to 
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Bogbean (Menyanthes trifoliata), 
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these about noon on a bright, warm day, when 
the sun is shining, and if the plants can be kept 
dry afterwards, as well as at the time, and the 
roots also moderately so, the pods will soon be 
seen to swell up, and will ripen in due time. 
Anything like damp is fatal. 


ABOUT GARDEN FLOWERS. 


CARNATIONS.—The soil for layering, if not 
already mixed, should be seen to at once, and 
the work of layering commenced so soon as the 
flowers are over, starting preferably with those 
varieties that have tough, rather wiry grass, and 
that are consequently considerably longer grow- 
ing into sturdy plants from the layer. In the 
preparation of the soil a sharp look-out must 
be kept for wireworm and maggot. I see this 
was a little neglected when Pink pipings were 
inserted, and a considerable number have already 
been eaten just below the surface. 
PoLyantHus.—The work of seed-saving having 
come to an end, this has been a busy week on 
the Polyanthus border, the whole batch of last 
year’s seedlings having to be lifted to mass in 
colour for another season’s display. This plan is 
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(See page 360.) 


preferable to trusting this year’s seedlings, as 
although a goodly proportion will come true, there 
is always a certain number of stray sheep, and 
one does not want to have to lift them after they 
have shown their colour. In transplanting, the 
various coloured forms are lifted separately and 
stacked under a north wall, a good soaking of 
water following if the weather is hot and dry. 
The clumps being large they split well into 
four nice plants, care being taken not to muti- 
late the roots any more than is absolutely 
necessary. ‘T’o ensure quick recovery from the 
division and early growth, it is well for the 
planter to have a pail at hand in which some 
loamy soil and water have been mixed to the 
consistency of cream, and to dip the roots in 
this before planting. In the matter of seed- 
saving, I find one has to wait considerably 
longer for it when the plants are on a north- 
west border, although such a site gives bigger, 
stronger plants and a more enduring display of 
flower, especially on light, dry soils. 

TurrEp Panstus (Violas).—This has also been 
a busy week with the Violas, and the greater 
part of the cuttings are now in, propagation by 
this means being, of course, only resorted to 
either with those varieties of which an insuffi- 
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cient quantity could be obtained later by 
division, or that are not increased very 
readily by this means. Plenty of good cuttings 
are to hand. I started with the idea of 
dispensing with many sorts, but find there are 
still some fifteen on the list. Some varieties, 
although not exactly what we require, are yet so 
beautiful in themselves and make odd corners so 
attractive, that one likes to retain them, I 
allude to fancy flowers as opposed to selfs, and 
the old Blue Cloud and the newer Duchess of 
Fife may be cited as examples. Where there 
are many nearly alike, it is well to pick out 
the best of their class and dispense with the 
others—that is, where they are required for 
growing in a mass to produce an effect. Thus, 
although there are several sorts very similar 
to Countess of Kintore, I have found nothing 
quite so good for general purposes, and 
rely on this in its particular shade. Again, itis 
of very little use having half-a-dozen whites in 
as many different names that perhaps vary only 
in the size of flower or in the markings of the 
eye. A very distinct variety in the foliage is 
Annie King, differing, in fact, from anything 
else we have; it is very free and vigorous, a 
rosy-lilac self with a dark eye. Two very beau- 
tiful selfs tried for the first time, of delicate 
shades and excellent habit, are Sylvia and 
Lemon Queen. Heavily splashed or peculiarly 
veined flowers, as Illuminator and York and 
Lancaster, are only useful in making up show 
collections. E. 


SCHIZOPETALON WALKERI. 


THE peculiarity of the above flower is that it is 
night-scented, like the Matthiola bicornis, or 
Nicotiana affinis, and other plants of a similar 
character. It belongs to the Crucifer family, is 
white, and reminds one of the Maltese cross in 
shape. After sunset its fragrance is of a delicate 
aromatic nature, somewhat resembling the 
fragrance of Almonds. Examined closely under a 
strong botanical lens, it is one of the most beauti- 
ful things Nature can show us. It grows most 
luxuriantly with us here, our soil being of a 
sandy character. I feel sure those of your 
readers who are disposed to try it next year will 
not be disappointed. It ought to grow well in 
the southern soil and climate. It is certainly 
the most interesting little thing we have grown 
for years. I was doing a tour of my garden the 
other evening with a lady friend, who is a 
member of the ‘*‘ Manchester Field Nuts,” as 
they call themselves. I gave her a few blooms 
of the Schizopetalon, and asked her to place 
them before our botanist, Mr. Leo H. Grindon, 
to name them. A few days after I received a 
copy of a letter from Mr. Grindon to our 
friend :— 

‘‘ Wherever did you find the very wee little 
curiosity you sent to be named? It has no 
English name any more than Chrysanthemum, 
Cineraria, Rhododendron, and many _ besides. 
The scientific one is Schizopetalon Walkeri, be- 
bestowed in reference to the pinnatifid petals, 
found, it is said, nowhere else in the family it 
belongs to—the Crucifere. It is a native of 
Chili, whence it was introduced in 1822. In 
July, 1841, 1 had it in my garden (near Ard- 
wick), as shown by specimens in my herbarium. 
Since then, say for fifty-four years, I have never 
once seen or even heard of it! The seed of 
your plant has been procured, I suppose, from 
some London house? It is said to ripen very 
little.” 

I was more than pleased to find I had been 
the medium of introducing an old botanical 
curiosity to our veteran botanist, of whom 
Manchester ought to be justly proud. 

J. N., Didsbury. 


Scabious.—The Scabious is evidently best 
treated as an annual, because it cannot always 
be depended upon to stand the winter in the 
open, especially if the situation is at all damp. 
I have now a bed containing about fifty plants 
that have been in flower for the last month. 
These were raised from seed sown in a warm 
house early in April and planted out at the end 
of. May. » Amongst the plants is a great 
variety of colours, pure white, rich yellow, and 
dark crimson. Then there is a delightful blue 
and a lilac-pink, to say nothing of the various 
shades of maroon and other distinct shades of 
colour,—J. 
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ORCHIDS. 
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Work in the Orchid-house,—Continue 
to keep a watch on the plants as they finish their 
growth as advised in previous notes, and never 
allow a plant to grow unseasonably if it can 
possibly be avoided. Some are naturally begin- 
ning to move, and perhaps the most important 
of these is Miltonia vexillaria. It will soon be 
time to repot this, and such a beautiful Orchid 
deserves to be carefully located. Before com- 
mencing to repot. examine the pot very carefully 
to see whether the plants are infested with 
any insects, notably thrips. If so, turn the 
plants out of the pots and remove all decayed 
portions of the compost, but carefully avoid 
injury to the roots, and soak them thoroughly 
in tepid water for at least 
half-an-hour, keeping the 
whole of the foliage as well 
as the roots right under 
water, Take the plants out, 
and while still damp care- 
fully sponge every leaf and 
bulb with warm water, in 
which has been dissolved a 
little soft-soap or Tobacco- 
juice; then either give them 
afresh bath of clean water 
or rinse them well with the 
syringe and spread them out 
to dry before potting. In 
the meantime have clean 
pots of suitable sizes filled 
three parts of their depth 
with crocks, and over these a 
layer of the rougher parts of 
the Sphagnum Moss. Equal 
parts of good peat-fibre and 
Sphagnum will form the 
basis of the compost, and a 
quantity of finely broken 
crocks and charcoal should be 
ready’ to hand. Put the 
plants in position so that the 
pseudo-bulbs are a little 
above the rim, and dibble 
the compost firmly around 
them, adding the small 
crocks alternately with the 
layers of peat and Moss. 
Trim the surface off neatly 
in the form of a cone, and 
replace the plants in the 
Cattleya -house, watering 
carefully until the roots 
start from the base of the 
new growths. Many Cypri- 
pediums will now be throw- 
ing up growths, and will re- 
quire an abundant supply of 
moisture to the roots. They, 
in fact, need attention almost 
daily, but care is necessary 
that the water does not lodge 
in the centre of the growths, 
and for this reason syringing 
overhead is not advisable. 


plete very little will suffice, and plenty of sun- 
light all through the year should be allowed. 
The bloom-spikes are usually from a foot to 
18 inches in length, and bear a number of 
flowers. The typical L. autumnalis has rosy- 
purple sepals and petals, the lip beautifully 
marked with purple, yellow, and white. The 
flowers are sweetly scented, and last about 
three weeks in good condition, being produced 
from the beginning of August until the end of 
November. This was introduced from Mexico 
in 1836. The variety alba is a rare and beauti- 
ful kind, introduced by Messrs. Williams and 
Co., of Holloway, and has flowers wholly pure- 
white, with the exception of a yellow mark on 
the lips. LL. autumnalis atro-rubens is a 
strong-growing, deep-coloured form, very rich 
and beautiful, while venusta has broader seg- 


















































In the warmest house a little 






































fire heat will again be wanted 






































at night, as it is important 
that a chink of air be left on, 
this having a tendency to 




































































































































































keep the plants from start- 
ing into growth. Where it 
is possible the shading may 
now be diminished a little, 
drawing the blind up half-an- 
hour earlier in the afternoons, damping freely 
to cause a film on the glass and prevent scorching 
the foliage. 


Lelia autumnalis. — This is a very 
variable and beautiful Orchid, easily grown, 
and one that may be cheaply procured at nur- 
series where these plants are grown. it is, 
moreover, easily accommodated—that is to say, 
it is not fastidious as to temperature, but the 
best place to grow itis an intermediate, between 
the Odontoglossum and Cattleya-houses. Here, 
in a good light, the plants make a hard and 
vigorous growth, and under reasonably good 
management cannot fail to be satisfactory. 
The best receptacles for the plants are shallow 
pans or rafts, as none of these Mexican kinds 
like very. much material about the roots, 
While growing freely they require abundance of 
water at the roots, but when the growth is com- 


New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) by the waterside in a southérn 


Irish garden. (See page 359.) 


ments, very light in colour at the base, but 
becoming deeper towards the tips. Several 
other varieties are described; in fact, like the 
spring-flowering L. anceps, there is hardly half- 
a-dozen plants but one or the other shows some 
variation. 


Jobbing gardeners.— Noticing in your 
issue of Aug. 3, page 321, ‘°C. N. A.’s” taunts 
concerning the ‘‘ average jobbing gardener,” and 
the way in which he prunes Roses, I may say, 
in defence of the average jobbing gardener, that 
in nine cases out of ten this is not due to ignor- 
ance. Perhaps *‘C, N. A.” does not know 
what the average jobbing gardener has to put up 
with. From the very moment he puts his foot 
inside the garden in the morning till he goes 
at night there is either the mistress or master 
of the house with him. When he commences 





pruning the Roses such questions as these are 
put tohim: ‘‘ You are cutting a lot off, aren’t 
you’” or, *‘I sha’n’t have many Roses if you 
prune so hard, shall 1?’ and many others too 
numerous to mention. Is it to be wondered at, 
if he takes just the points off and leaves them? 
If the average jobbing gardener were left. more 
to himself instead of being worried, there would 
be better results from his labour.—W. J. H. 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR EXPOSED 
SITUATIONS. 


Witn the break-up of the long-protracted 
drought came a succession of severe gales of 
wind, which at times reached almost hurricane 
force, doing an immense amount of mischief, 
not the least of which, in the gardens, was the 
blowing off of a large percentage of the crop of 
Apples and Pears, and a good many Plums and 
other fruits, and seriously bruising a large por- 
tion of the remainder. In looking round after 
the gale had subsided, one could torm a pretty 
correct estimate of which form of tree had lost 
the smaller portion of their crop, and can, there- 
fore, be safely recommended as the best for 
wind-swept localities. First on the list with us 
are espaliers, or trees that are trained on 
trellises of some kind. We have Apples, Pears, 
and Plums trained in the old-fashioned way to 
stout stakes firmly driven into the soil about a 
yard apart, and others to strong wires, secured 
at each end by stout iron posts, and ranging 
from 4 feet to 7 feet in height. These seemed 
just as safe as the fruit-trees on walls, and, 
doubtless, those who have small gardens, and 
wish to make the most of them for fruit culture, 
should edge their side walks with cordons, and 
themain walks with horizontal-trained espaliers, 
for they occupy but little space. They yield a 
crop regularly every year if not overcropped, 
and kept well cared for at the root, and cer- 
tainly finer fruit cannot be grown in any other 
way. 

DWARF BUSH-TREES kept pruned in rather 
closely, so that the branches get stiff, and do not 
sway with the wind, come next with compara- 
tively little loss ; there is really no necessity for 
even a large tree to be mounted up in the air. 
Our best bushes are branched from 1 foot from 
the ground, and all the fruit can be gathered 
from the ground without ladder or even steps of 
any kind. Anyone who has seen a Kentish 
Filbert or Cob-nut plantation will know the 
form of bush that is best suited for the purpose. 

PYRAMIDS may be made very rigid if not 
allowed to ascend more than 8 feet or 10 feet, 
and the side shoots kept rather closely spurred 
in ; but they cannot be so highly commended as 
the open bush-tree, which allows of young wood 
being trained in to replace the older wood, 
which is a decided gain in all closely-pruned 
trees. 

STANDARDS OR UNPRUNED TREES in any form 
have lost the greatest portion of their crop— 
in fact, in very exposed places the fruit that 
was not blown off got so chafed and bruised by 
the other branches lashing to and fro with the 
wind, that hardly a fruit is left unblemished. 
Although one cannot but admire the pendulous 
branches, when in bloom, or fruit, in fair 
weather, one cannot say much for the suitability 
of the tree for windy gardens, Ofcourse, a good 
deal depends on the aspect, and from what 
direction the worst gales usually visit your 
gardens, for in undulated sites one side of the 
hill may be blackened by the gale, while the 
other side almost wholly escapes. In flat 
counties the wind appears to gather force as it 
proceeds, and nothing makes such a good 
shelter as a thick belt of forest trees, as they 
break up, and soften the currents of air, while 
walls only divert the force from one place, to 
send it dashing over in another with double 
vigour. Those who live in sheltered valleys can 
hardly realise what an enemy the wind can be 
to fruit-growers. J. G., Gosport. 


—— ene 


The Gooseberry - caterpillar.—Year 
after year I have been annoyed very much by 
the horrible common Gooseberry-caterpillar 
devouring the leaves, and so destroying the 
crop of fruit on my bushes. They made a very 
fair start at the same thing this season, but as 
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soon as discovered I watered the bushes over- 
head with a large watering-pot, having the rose 
on, with the following mixture: Five gallons 
water to + pint of thymo-cresol, sent to me by 
Messrs. Ness and Co., of Darlington. This 
mixture did not seem to injure either the leaves 
or the fruit, but it effectually rid the bushes 
of the grubs, and I had a good crop.—JosEPH 
Weaver, Lnniskillen, Ireland. 


—$———— 


THE MORELLO CHERRY. 


In some gardens the Morello Cherry is most dis- 
appointing, the branches dying away in an 
apparently inexplicable manner. But even in 
these cases the grower need not despair, as some 
means might be found by which the trees may be 
got to succeed fairly well and successful crops 
be assured, I think a sluggish root-action is 
answerable for most of the failures. To this 
and hard-winter pruning, or the two combined, 
may be fairly traced the downward course of 
many trees. With others it is the want of suit- 
able food, the yellow cast of the foliage plainly 
denoting this, and which, if not arrested in 
its early stages, soon brings about the tree’s 
downfall. 


On heavy and cold soils too much care cannot 
be taken in the preparation of the site for the 
trees, especially in affording ample drainage— 
that is, if not present naturally. The site—a 
northern aspect, and which is the best generally 
that can be devoted to the culture of the Morello 
—is often, on account of its position, in anything 
but a satisfactory state both as regards soil and 
drainage. In this garden this Cherry succeeds 
splendidly, but at one time it would not do so, 
the branches dying away wholesale. The 
remedy was found in affording free drainage 
and devoting a good portion of the border 
solely to the roots, without any disturbance of 
the surface for other crops. The roots by this 
treatment are kept quite up to the surface ; 
consequently they derive the full benefit of the 
sun’s rays. In preparing the site, the border 
was raised above the ordinary ground level, a 
tile drain also being laid direct from the base of 
each station into the drain running along the 
walk. Over the bottom, before returning the 


soil, flat tiles were laid, these in their turn being 
covered with old brick rubbish. To the soil, as 
it was being returned, was added a fair amount 


of burnt refuse and wood-ashes. As regards 
pruning, the trees are gone over in the early 
summer, shortening back any shoots not required 
for laying in so as to form spurs. In the early 
autumn, after all the fruit is gathered, the trees 
are generally overhauled, further pruned if 
necessary, and the shoots nailed in. My opinion 
is that the shoots are not best nailed in until 
the period named. In the first place it would 
interfere with the fruit, and, further, the shoots 
are enabled to become better ripened if allowed 
more freedom throughout the summer. Black 
aphis, often such a pest, will not be troublesome 
if the trees are syringed during the winter, and 
also before the buds burst in the spring, with 
the.petroleum remedy recommended as a winter 
dressing. This should be used quite warm, as 
in this state it is more efficacious. Afterwards, 
when the fruit is set and swelling, one or two 
vigorous syringings of a decoction of Quassia 
and soft-soap will also keep this pest at bay. 
Black aphis can be kept under if carefully 
watched, but once let it get hold, the difficulty 
commences, and in the end most likely the trees 
will entirely fail. A. 


Insect eating Walnut leaves. — I 
shall be extremely obliged if you would answer 
me through your journal what grub or insect is 
eating my Walnut leaves. I send a few leaves 
for you to inspect.,—ASHTEAD, Chichester. 


** In reply to the enclosed from ‘* Ashtead, 
Chichester,” the leaves of your Walnut are 
attacked by one of the gall-mites belonging to 
the genus Phytoptus. They are so small that 
they cannot be seen without a strong magnifying- 
glass. The spots on the leaves are dense tufts 
of short hairs on the undersides of the leaves, 
which are caused by the irritation set up by the 
mites while feeding. Among these hairs they 
live and breed. It is by no means easy to 
saturate the hairs so as to kill the mites with 
any insecticide, but the following mixture might 
be tried, It should be applied to the undersides 
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of the leaves with some force: 5 lb. of soft-soap, 
the extract from 8 lb. of Quassia-chips, 10 lb. of 
flowers of sulphur, and 100, gallons of water. 
The best remedy is, if practicable, to pick off 
and burn the infested leaves.—G.°S. 8. 


Planting a Pear-tree.—I want to plant 
a Jargonelle Pear-tree to train against the east 
wall of my house. The path leading to the back 
premises runs close to the house, and I under- 
stand that the ground under the path has been 
made up of old tins, glass bottles, and other 
rough matter rammed in hard. To form a 
border here would entail a great deal of labour, 
and the diverted path would make an unsightly 
arrangement. Would it be possible to plant 
the tree in the present border, and train the 
stem over the path on to the wall, leaving 
sufficient head room under the arch thus 
formed? If I must make a new border, what 
is the least extent to which I must divert the 
path? Can anyone suggest any other way out 
of the difficulty? I enclose sketch, which may 
explain the position more clearly.—CorraGcErR. 


*.* Of course, it would be quite possible to 
plant the tree on the other side of the path, 
as you suggest, and train the stem overhead, 
arch-fashion, to the wall. But, not to mention 
the loss of space, and the liability of the long 
stem to injury, do you not think that the 
tree would present a very peculiar appearance ? 
Unless you could plant the tree round the 
corner at one end or other, and train the 
branches horizontally over the given space, my 
advice is to move the path about 2 feet away 
from the wall, make a good border of loamy 
soil, and plant your tree therein, training it in 
the usual horizontal fashion. 


990.—Fig-house.—As you ask for sugges- 
tions, allow me to say if you carry out your 
proposed plan there will not be sufficient light 
provided for Figs that are to be forced. Your 
plan might do for a cold-house, but as the 
Fig requires as much or more light than any 
other fruit that is subjected to a high tempera- 
ture it requires more light than you propose 
providing for it. You may have the back wall 
6 feet high and then puta 2-feet glass-light upon 
it ; you will not find this too high for your pur- 
pose. The ventilators should be in the roof and 
not in the back, as ventilators opening to the 
north are not desirable in forcing-houses. The 
front of the house should be at least 4 feet 
6 inches high, and 2 feet 6 inches of this should 
be glass, including the wall plate. You had 
better utilise the whole of the space of 12 feet 
for the width as well. as the 32 feet in length. 
To properly heat such a structure you will want 
a substantial boiler, set in brickwork, and three 
rows of 4-inch pipes across one end, and 
along the front two flows and one return and 
a flow and return of the same size the length 
of the house, and from 2 feet to 3 feet away 
from the back wall.—J. C. C. 


Fruit for brick wall.—I intend building 
a brick wall to my garden, 6 feet high and 
250 feet long, facing south-east. I should like 
to grow fruit on same. Do you recommend any 
coping or protection on top of wall as likely to 
be beneficial ?—EssEx. 


*.* We would strongly advise a coping for 
fruit-trees, either in the way of stout slate or 
tiles. We prefer the former, in long, sloping 
lengths, and projecting 4 inches to 6 inches from 
the wall. Of course, you do not mean glass 
protection? If you do, have a movable glass 
one, not a fixture, except the framework ; but 
we presume you mean the first-named. You 
will be able to throw off heavy rains and protect 
your fruit. 


Blighted Plum and Cherry leaves. 
—I enclose two leaves off a Green Gage-tree and 
a small twig off a Cherry-tree, and I would be 
glad to know the name of the blight which 
has attacked each, and what the proper 
remedies for the same would be ?—WoopForp. 


*.* The Plums are badly attacked with fly 
—in fact, we have never seen foliage in such a 
horrible condition. Lose no time in syringing 
with soft-soap or with insecticide, repeating 
the syringing daily till the foliage is clean. 
The same remarks apply to the Cherry, which 
is literally eaten up with Black-fly. The shoots 
sent are so injured they had better be cut 
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away and the remainder of the trees thoroughly 
cleansed. Such aids as boiling water poured over 
Quassia-chips, then mixed with cold water, will 
kill the fly, but to prevent injury the pests 
should be destroyed when they first appear. In 
your case it is a matter of sheer neglect. 


THH KITOHEN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR.AMATEURS., 
Vile 
VEGETABLES FOR WINTER USnz. 


At this season the vegetables required for winter 
use should now receive attention. Potatos will 
be ready to lift, and as the flavour of the roots 
greatly depends upon the store, it should be 
remembered that cool storage is essential. Many 
amateurs cannot grow what may be termed 
keeping kinds through want of space, but they 
may grow what are known as early or second 
early. There should now be no delay in lifting, 
as after heavy rains the tubers root out a second 
time and lose flavour. Those who save their 
own seed, should also thoroughly harden the 
same by exposure to sun and air, which causes 
the tubers to keep better, and the shoots to be 
stronger. Ground cleared of Potatos should 
now be planted with Coleworts for autumn use, 
and if ground can be spared, a late quarter of 
Savoys is useful, also of small Brussels Sprouts, 
the latter being often kept through a severe 
winter when others and larger are lost. Much can 
be done at this season to advance root and green 
crops by keeping the surface frequently stirred. 
In poor soils the vegetables well repay for help 
in the way of surface dressings, with such food 
as nitrates or guano, fish-manure, or any other 
quick-acting fertiliser. These, spread between 
the rows in showery weather and raked in when 
dry, are of great benefit. Such plants as 
Asparagus and Seakale, which make their 
growth now, and on which the success of this 
season’s growth the next crop depends, require 
more than ordinary treatment, giving such aids 
as advised above. Salt and soot are also of 
great assistance in building up strong crowns 
for the ensuing season. If we take other crops 
that require quick growth to be profitable we dv 
not get the best results without special efforts. 
As regards the cropping qualities of such things 
as Vegetable Marrows, how often the plants are 
allowed to bear very large fruit, thus checking 
the smaller ones and limiting the fruiting capa- 
bilities of the plants. Kept cut over regularly, 
the growths stopped, and well fed with liquid 
manure, there isa grand return, Ground cleared 
of crops, and that is not to be replanted, should 
be turned up roughly for the weather to 
pulverise and to destroy insect life. Old stakes, 
haulm, or vegetable refuse left in the soil 
promote various pests and often give gardens 
a desolate appearance. Much can be done 
towards keeping things neat and trim, even with 
the falling leaf, and there is no better time than 
now to add to the manure-heap to burn all 
refuse and place the ashes on the land, thus 
returning in a measure the food taken away. In 
my next note I hope to touch upon various points 
of culture, good and bad, and the advantage of 
timely preparation for the crops. GW, ; A 


TOMATOS ON OPEN WALLS. 


Tue season thus far has been favourable for 
open-air Tomatos, as the heat and drought that 
so adversely affected so many of the succulent 
green crops was just the thing to push on the 
Tomatos, especially when water at the roots was 
freely given. There is, however, one thing in 
connection with this crop that is too often 
neglected, and that is getting the plants strong 
under glass in readiness for planting out directly 
the time arrives, when they can with safety be 
turned out from the friendly shelter of the glass 
roof. This season, when potting up a quantity 
of strong plants that had been pushed on in 
6-inch pots, until they were fit for 12-inch for 
fruiting, we had a few dozens left, and these 
were planted out on a dwarf wall. At thesame 
time a good many of the ordinary size, in 3-inch 
and 4-inch pots, were planted out, and now the 
difference is even more marked than it was at 
first. I have cut down some nice dishes of 
fully ripe fruit during July from the largest 
plants, but it will be quite the end of August 
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before the smaller plants have any ripe fruit on 
them, as they appear to grow so much more 
rossly, although all are planted in the same 
Kind of soil, and received exactly the same 
treatment in every way. In future, if I can 
only accommodate half the number, I shall cer- 
tainly grow what I do put out to a good size by 
the end of May, and plant them out with the 
bunches of fruit on them, for our summers are 
too short for anything but extra-sized plants to 
do much in the way of producing ripe fruit, 
before the nights are getting chilly and growth 
very slow. J. G., Gosport. 





DISEASES OF THE TOMATO. 
LETTER FROM JERSEY. 


Wi you allow me to supplement your article 
on ‘‘Tomato Diseases” with a few remarks 
about the ‘‘droops,” or flagging disease? Last 
year about this time I wrote you on the subject, 
and since then I have visited many gardens, 
noted the different modes of preparing the 
plants, soils, &c., and collected information by 
means of the local press from various parts. I 
have also read the correspondence which from 
time to time has appeared on the subject in 
several horticultural journals. In one of these 
we were told that the disease was due to 





fungi theory must be attributed this destructive 
complaint, 

Well, I venture,to think that I have solved 
this vexatious problem—at least, inmy particular 
case—and I really and fully believe that no more 
of this disease will ever trouble my peace of 
mind, After trials and experiments I arrived, 
eatly in June, on a system which I will later on 
make public. I planted a late 90-feet house with 
300 plants of the following varieties—viz., Bash- 
ford’s Seedling, Trophy, and Ham Green Favour- 
ite, and I have just commenced cutting the first 
fruits. The plants are carrying a good crop, and 
though the house (a lean-to, due south aspect) 
since planting has had for days together thirteen 
and fourteen hours’ continued sunshine, not a 
singleplant has yet shown asign of flagging. If 
this continues till September Ist, I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied that I am right asto theconclusion 
I have arrived at. I should add that the said 
house last season had many cases of this disease ; 
the soil is the same, and in my opinion will be a 
sure test of fungoid or any other theory. The 
house can be seen by anyone. 

P. F. Lz Sunur, Grand Vale, Jersey. 


CULTURE OF ENDIVE. 


On the Continent, and in France especially, one 
is much impressed with the superiority of the 





Water Soldier (Stratiotes aloides), (See page 360.) 


an invisible insect which worked its way up the 
stem, and in another—from a high authority 
indeed—that fungi in the soil was at the bottom 
of it. As for the former, having minutely 
examined the stems of affected plants, I have 
failed to find the traces of any such insects, and 
hence have placed no faith in it. The fungi 
theory is that resting spores of a minute fungus 
—Fusarium Lycopersici—are present in the soil. 
These attack the roots, and spread through its 
different stages until it reaches the stem and 
leaves, There is undoubtedly something in this ; 
but I can without the slightest hesitation say 
that the flagging in all cases is not due to that 
cause, as the following facts will, I think, prove. 

Early last month I had a large plant in a box 
which flagged, and after reading the article on 
the subject I at once pulled it up by the stem, 
worked up the soil with a trowel—no fresh soil 
veing added—and two young healthy plants 
were planted. A few days after, the surface of 
the soil round the stem was covered with white 
rootlets, and the plants have continued to grow 
splendidly and are now vigorous with three or 
four trusses of fruit swelling. Again, I have 
often had cases of this flagging where two plants 
were growing in boxes or pots. One would be 
attacked and die off, and the other remain 
healthy and fruitful to the last. With these 
facts before us, I think, Mr. Editor, that you will 
agree with me that to other causes besides the 





salads there obtainable. Some may be inclined 
to attribute their excellence to the way in which 
they are prepared, but it should be remembered 
that without suitable materials it is impossible 
to form a really good salad. Given plenty of 
good Lettuce, or better still, Endive, and a 
good salad may easily be formed. The former 
we can grow in this country to perfection, but 
with Endive the case is different. At any rate, 
if it is possible to grow it as well as our French 
neighbours, it is not often that we succeed in 
doing so. This may not always be our fault, 
as but few are in a position to bestow so much 
attention on Endive as I am informed the 
French growers consider necessary. While we 
have Cos and Cabbage Lettuces in perfection 
there is less need of Endive; but it is when 
these do not blanch well, and are deficient in 
sweetness and crispness, that we require Endive, 
and even blanched Chicory, to improve the ap- 
pearance of our salads, and, in some people’s 
estimation, their taste also. Endive requires 
much less heat than Lettuce, and is more par- 
ticularly valuable as an autumn and winter 
salad vegetable. In many gardens, if sown 
before August, it is almost certain to run to 
seed prematurely, and, consequently, it is 
unwise to depend upon one, or even two 
sowings. 

Sowinas.—Our plan is to make a small sow- 
ing of the Moss-curled and Green-curled about 


the middle of July, another of the same varieties 
and improved Broad-leaved Batavian about the 
first week in August, and a final sowing of 
green-curled and Batavian in the middle of 
August. The Moss-curled is close growing, and 
blanches quickly, but is the least hardy, and is 
not at all suitable for the late work. This 


‘variety requires less room than the others, ana 


may be sown in drills 6 inches apart, and tke 
plants should eventually be thinned out to the 
same distance asunder, The other two are 
strong growers, and the rows may well be 
12 inches apart, and the plants 10 inches asunder 
in the rows. Our first sowing is made on a 
small border previously used for pricking out 
Cauliflowers and Brussels Sprouts, and but few 
of the seedlings are transplanted, unless it be to 
make up blanks. A long border previously 
well enriched for early Cauliflowers is devoted 
to the second sowing, this being prepared by 
simply having the surface lightly coated over 
with lime and heavily hoed. Thé drills are 
drawn and watered, the seed sown thinly and 
lightly covered. For the final sowing a warmer 
or rather better drained border is preferred— 
one previously cropped with early Potatos., 
Digging being unnecessary in the former case, 
it is still less so when planting or sowing ground 
after Potatos ; but if the ground be at all poor 
I would certainly fork, but not bury deeply, a 
dressing of short manure. We usually ex- 
perience a great difficulty in preserving the 
young plants from slugs, and not unfrequently 
it is necessary to sow seeds in a frame, so as to 
have sufficient plants to make up the large 
blanks caused by these pests. In some gardens, 
where the soil is light and the drainage good, 
it ig a good plan to plant the Endive in shallow 
drills, say about 6 inches wide and 3 inches 
deep. In such positions they can be easily 
watered, and an occasional supply of liquid- 
manure poured between them will cause them 
to grow to a greatsize. These drills also render 
blanching a simple matter, all that is necessary 
being to cover a few plants a few days before 
they are wanted with either boards or slates. 
In order to have Endive in good condition over 
as long a period as possible, extra pains must be 
taken with the 

BLANCHING AND PROTECTING. Unless pro- 
perly blanched Endives are not appreciated, and 
unless some measures are taken to ensure pro- 
tection, they are liable to be much injured, if 
not actually killed, by frosts. All that is neces- 
sary in the case of the early crops is to either 
tie up a certain number at weekly intervals, 
much as we would Brown Cos Lettuces, or cover 
with boards, or with rough litter or hay, and 
the same method of blanching may be adopted 
with those protected. Of the three styles of 
blanching I prefer the hay, as under this the 
Endive blanches perfectly without being soiled 
orinjured in any way. Only a given number, 
according to the demand, however, should be 
covered at a time, as they will not keep long 
after being blanched. Where portable garden 
frames are abundant, any number of plants may 
be covered with these, the lights being put on, 
and further protection in the shape of mats and 
litter given when necessary. It is when frames 
are scarce that the grower has to adopt various 
contrivances in order to meet the demand for 
salading. In some districts, including where I 
am now, Endive does not keep well if lifted and 
stored, but in less moist neighbourhoods I have 
kept great numbers closely packed in frames. 
In this case the plants were lifted before severe 
frosts were anticipated, as if only slightly injured 
an early decay is certain to follow. A dry day 
was selected, the plants carefully tied up, lifted 
with a trowel so as to secure a good ball of earth 
to the roots, and they were then carried in hand- 
barrows to the frame ground. Frames pre- 
viously used for Melon, Cucumber, and Tomato 
culture were filled rather closely with the 
Endive, and into the good soil they soon pushed 
fresh roots. The whole of the plants were 
untied, and were blanched with hay according 
as required, the last to be covered being the 
Batavian, this being the best keeping sort. [ 
do not care to leave any quantity of Endive in 
the open from want of frame room, and have 
frequently stored some in a Mushroom-house 
for early use, and many more in a dry shed, 
these proving serviceable in lengthening the 
period before those better stored under the 
frames, or covered when grown, arecut. What- 
ever plan of storing is adopted, care should 
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always be taken to lift before the plants are 
injured and when as dry as possible. The small 
or half-grown plants of the hardiest sort some- 
times stand out uninjured during the winter, 
especially if planted on a dry or raised border, 
and these sometimes prove of service in main- 
taining the supply of salading till such times 
as the frame Lettuces are fit for use. W. 


Diseased Celery -leaves.—I enclose 
some Celery-leaves which are badly attacked by 
some disease. I would be much obliged if you 
could let me know the cause and cure, if any? 
—H. R. 

* * Your Celery is badly attacked with the 
maggot or leaf-miner, and your best remedy, 
though a tedious one, is hand-picking the affected 
portions and burning them. You see the maggot 
is encased inside the skin or leaf-covering, 
therefore more difficult to get at with insecti- 
cide. After removing the worst plants attacked, 
well dust over with soot, and this will kill the 
larve. By repeated dressings you will at this 
season soon get a healthy growth, as only the 
older leaves are attacked, and the new ones, kept 
free, will soon develop, and strong plants are less 
liable to attack. 


FERNS. 


FERNS FOR BASKETS. 


By growing the drooping Ferns in suspended 
baskets, a large area of unused space may be 
turned to good account, and where stage room 
is limited this is a consideration not to be lost 
sight of. The baskets should be made of stout, 
galvanised wire, with three wires as arms by 
which tosuspend them. They may vary in size 
from 6 inches to 2 feet in diameter, the depth 
decreasing as the basket widens, so that a 2-foot 
basket is only 1 foot deep, whilst those of 
6 inches in width are the same in depth. A 
lining of thin slices of fibry peat should be 
placed all round on the inside of the basket, 
which then fill up with a compost according to 
the requirements of the plant it is meant to con- 
tain. Two kinds of Ferns, or a Fern and a 


Selaginella, may be planted in each basket, the 
one to occupy the upper portion, the other to 


cover the peat and sides of the basket. If 
the house in which these baskets are suspended is 
not kept very moist, it will be found safest to 
take down each basket once a day and dip the 
whole into water. A stout rod with a hook on 
the end like a butcher’s hook-stick is a useful 
tool for taking down these baskets. A little 
attention is necessary at first to the training of 
the growths which are to cover the sides; after 
which the growths may be allowed to take their 
own way. ‘The following are some of the most 
striking of Ferns for baskets: Davallia pallida 
(syn. Mooreana) for the central plant, with 
Selaginella flexuosa for the sides. These two 
graceful plants combine with the most charming 
effect, the pale green of the Davallia and the 
arching character of its spreading fronds going 
well with the long slender growths of the Sela- 
ginella, the leaves of which are dark shining 
green and the stems purplish-coloured. Asple- 
nium Bellangeri and Selaginella uncinata, the 
first a well-known Fern of great beauty, and its 
companion, the ‘‘blue” Selaginella, whose 
metallic tint and creeping, fast-growing habit 
render it especially useful for covering baskets, 
&e. Use either the common Selaginella or one 
of the above-mentioned for covering the baskets 
containing plants of the following—viz., Adian- 
tum Farleyense, a first-class basket plant; A. 
gracillimum, beautiful anywhere, but very 
attractive when grown in a basket ; A. Moorei 
(syn. amabile), the best of all the Adiantums for 
basket work ; A. Wagneri, and, of course, A. 
caudatum, or, as it is sometimes called, Edge- 
worthi. Thereis noreason why the majority of 
the plants of this genus should not be grown 
satisfactorily when treated as basket plants. 
Many of the Aspleniumsare fitted to be employed 
in the same way, whilst some of them cannot 
well be grown in any other. A. longissimum 
belongs to these latter kinds. Where room can 
be spared for this plant to develop properly, it 
proves itself to be one of the noblest basket 
plants among Ferns. Polypodium appendicula- 
tum has long feather-like fronds of a deep sea- 
green colour, with the -veins, rachis, and sori 


beautifully tinged with chocolate-red. When 
grown in a warm-house and suspended close to 
the glass, the colour in the fronds of this Fern 
is very bright and clear. P.lachnopodium, with 
arching feather-like fronds, is pale-green, and 
upon the pinne are two rows of closely-set sori, 
which are pale brown in colour, and have an 
attractive appearance. P. colpodes is another 
handsome member of this genus for cultivation 
in baskets. The almost hardy Pteris scaberula 
grows most luxuriantly when planted in a 
basket and suspended near the glass in a cool 
fernery. 

Of course it may be said that almost any plant 
will do well in a basket suspended close to the 
glass, and given the proper amount of attention, 
but it is the special adaptability of Ferns for 
this treatment, as seen in their superior appear- 
ance, that leads us to recommend this practice 
for general adoption, and more particularly for 
adoption in gardens where suitable positions on 
the stages for Ferns are limited. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Position for greenhouse (Rock ).—1, I 
should certainly advise erecting the proposed 
greenhouse where the summer-house now stands, 
for when flowers in winter are an object the 
position cannot be too sunny, and, in fact, in the 
case of many flowering plants sun is at that 
period fully as important as heat. A west 
aspect is not so good as a southerly or easterly 
one, but if the spot is fairly open this will do 
quite well. 2, A three-quarter span is a very 
useful form; the back wall should be 6 feet or 
6 feet 6 inches in height. 3, A house built on 
brickwork possesses two distinct advantages over 
a ‘‘ tenant’s fixture,” or one constructed entirely 
of woodwork ; in the first place it is decidedly 
warmer, and in the second a moist and genial 
atmosphere is much more easily maintained— 
consequently, the plants grow and do better. 
4, Cement concrete makes a nice hard clean 
floor, and is comparatively inexpensive. 5 wea 
house of the dimensions stated (by-the-way, I 
should be strongly inclined to make it a little 
larger, say 12 feet by 8 feet) is rather too small 
to be economically heated by means of hot-water 
pipes and a boiler of any kind, and on the 
whole I should prefer a well-built flue and 
furnace to almost anything else. If hot-water 
pipes are used they would be best heated by a 
small coil set in a brickwork furnace just outside 
the house.—B. C. R. 


947.—Lilium auratum after flower- 
ing.—The proper treatment of this Lily after 
flowering is to keep the roots moderately well 
supplied with water until the end of September, 
allowing the pots to stand ona cool bottom in 
the open air from now until that time. Asa 
rule, if the bulbs are healthy, with active roots at 
the time of potting, it is best to give them pots 
two sizes larger every year until they reach 
those 12 inches in diameter. It is very neces- 
sary to repot them early in the autumn, as the 
roots are then in active condition. At that time 
the old stem may be cut down to within a few 
inches of the soil. For compost use three parts 
turfy loam and one part peat or leaf-soil, drain- 
ing the pots liberally. A cold frame from which 
severe frost is excluded is a suitable place for 
them during the winter. Failing this, let them 
stand on the floor of a greenhouse until the 
flower-stem begins to rise, but the pots must 
not be placed near the hot-water pipes. The 
goil should be kept moderately moist all the 
winter.—J. C. C. 


946.—Propagating Amorphophallus 
Rivieri.—You should have no difficulty in 
increasing your stock of plants in the spring by 
dividing them just as they commence to grow, 
You should provide them with a temperature 
of 55 degs. during the winter, and keep the soil 
slightly moist or the roots will perish.—J. C. C. 


Propagating China Asters (L.).—It would 


be useless to attempt the propagation of these from] y 


cuttings with a view of keeping them through the winter. 
These Asters are annuals, and, like all such plants, must 
be raised from seed sown annually under glass in 
February. 


Propagating Harrison’s Musk (J.). — This 
can only be propagated by means of cuttings, which 
root quickly in light, sandy soil ; equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, or decomposed manure, with a little sharp 
gand, isa good compost in which to grow it. Plenty of 
water and good drainage are necessary. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS. 


Tus flowers are now receiving a larger share 
of attention than was the case a few years ago. 
The continued demand for the Tuberous 
Begonia has encouraged the raisers to adopt 
every possible method of developing its beauty. 
No amateur, however limited be his means, need 
deny himself the pleasure of possessing a small 
collection. Naturally, if one wishes to excel, 
he must be in possession of those plants which 
partake of all those characteristics that make a 
perfect plant and flower. For this reason great 
care is essential in the selection of varieties. 
The chief considerations are colour, form, and 
habit. Growers, therefore, who wish to become 
successful exhibitors, or even those who are 
anxious to have a grand display in their green- 
house during the summer, would be well 
advised, if, when making their purchases, to get 
only those plants or tubers that partake of the 
characteristics before mentioned. 

A visit to the Ryecroft collection of Mr. Jones 
at Lewisham showed how great is the beauty of 
this flower. A house 100 feet by about 30 feet 
is solely devoted to this subject. On entering the 
doorway the sight that meets the eye is almost 
indescribable. The whole of the middle and 
sides is one mass of blossoms, various shades of 
colouring, many of them quite new, being prettily 
arranged in slight wire baskets. All along the roof 
are a number of specimens in every conceivable 
colour, as crimson, vermilion, scarlet, orange, 
terra-cotta, buff, yellow, old-gold, and white, and 
in the fancy type of flowers the margins are most 
charmingly diversified. One object here has 
been to get plants with flower-stalks of erect 
habit. This has now been accomplished, a 
quantity of flower-stems standing out erect 
and bearing blossoms, the greater number of 
which measure from 5 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter. They need no support, so strong 
and erect are they. Another good point 
in the flower is its form. We _ have 
formerly been satisfied with large flowers 
without any regard being shown to 
correct form. This may in future be avoided, 
as blossoms perfect in shape are now obtainable. 
In many instances they are circular, and possess 
much substance. The flowers are only shaded 
from very bright sunshine, and on this account 
probably the colours are so very vivid and 
striking. Almost the whole of the best plants 
are grown in 6-inch pots, and judging by the 
magnificent plants seen here this should be 
convincing proof of this size of pot being ample 
for their requirements. At the close of this note 
I have included a list of those flowers which 
were particularly striking, and these varieties 
should be in every list. Growing in the open 
are some 60,000 seedlings, and these, having 
derived considerable benefit from the recent 
rains, are throwing up blossoms in every colour. 
The coolest aspect certainly suits them better 
than a warm one, but if looked after in regardto 
watering during the hot weather—and this 
ought to be carried out in the evening—oneis 
amply repaid for any little extra trouble by the 
bountiful display of flowers throughout the 
blossoming period. One great point in their 
favour as bedding plants is their happy con- 
dition in wet weather. Most of the flowers in 
our gardens look very miserable after a heavy 
shower of rain, but the Begonia seems to revel 
in the moister condition of affairs. There is no 
rank and coarse growth made with these flowers 
as there is with so many other subjects in the 
beds and open border, but instead, they 
blossom persistently until the frost cuts them 
down late in the autumn. 

In making a selection, each colour and type 
should be included in the list, thus ensuring a 
pleasing variation in colour. The margined or 
fancy types form a pleasing contrast to the selfs, 
and amongst them are to be found some most 
unique flowers. The following varieties are 
worthy of special mention : Dr. Shaw, scarlet ; 
Glowworm, rich crimson ; Jealousy, rich golden- 
ellow ; Mrs. E. Beckett, large soft salmon, 
beautiful form; Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, an 
excellent white ; Rose Queen, bright rose, very 
large ; Snowcloud, very large, white ; Exquisite, 
soft shade of pink, very pleasing; Blundell 
Maple, orange-scarlet ; Maud Surman, very 
distinct shade of salmon-cerise ; Primrose 
Queen, beautiful soft yellow ; Ryecroft, good 
bronze; Jardin des Plantes, deep orange ; 
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and Magnet, a magenta-red of great merit. 
Earlier in this note I omitted to state a most 
important fact, and that is, all the Begonia 
plants at this establishment are potted firmly, 
this treatment being quite contrary to that 
generally practised. But, after seeing the 
success of plants treated in this way, readers 


should not hesitate to observe the same rule. 
Dedied BS 





RULES FOR OORRHESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpiToR of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent- arden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are eeeuired in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be ermal will be found in their different pees 
ments) should always bear the nwmber and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so énjinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their a Sato is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 








1036.—Tomato Freedom.—Would the writer who 
spoke so strongly in favour of the Tomato named Freedom 
three weeks since, kindly say from whom this Tomato can 
be obtained true ?—E. R.8., Malvern. 


1037.—Plants for stone wall.—Will anyone advise 
me what sort of plants, climbers, or others will grow onan 
old rough stone wall in a sunken road, overhung by 
Holly and Yew-trees, with north-east aspect, where the 
sun seldom penetrates ?—SUSSEX, 


1038._Sickly ‘‘Geraniums.”—I potted some “ Gera- 
niums” early in April, and although they are alive and look 
healthy I cannot get them to make growth. They continu- 
ally make new leaves, but the old ones turn yellow and 
drop off, and no good bottom growth isshown. Ihave had 
them outside. What am I to do?—INQuiRER. 


1039.—Violets not blooming.—Would you kindly 
inform me what would be the best time to plant Violet- 
roote in a cold Peach-house where the Peach-trees have not 
covered the trellis? Where they are now they never 
bloom. Perhaps it is because there are large Lime-trees 
over them ?—F. OC, C. 


1040._Fig-tree under Vines.—Will you kindly 
inform me whether I could grow a Fig-tree well under the 
Vines in a large vinery? I thought perhaps I could 
manage it as follows: When starting the Vines in January 
or February place the tub (with Fig-tree) in the vinery 
where the most light could be obtained, and let it remain 
there until about June, then lift it out in the open air for 
the summer, Would it produce scale, red-spider, or any- 
thing injurious to the Vines ?—F. C. C. 


1041.—Rockery for alpines.—I am constructing a 
rockery, about 10 feet square, and wish to grow in it some 
of the best and most showy alpine plants. I have a small 
collection of Sedums, also of Saxifrages, and would like to 
grow some Campanulas of small habit, and any other good 
alpines that would be likely to succeed. The situation of 
the rockery is partly shaded by adjoining buildings, the 
aspect being about east, and the most exposed portion 
gets sun until about noon in summer. The body of soil 
consists of 4 good, but rather stiff clay that I am lighten- 
ing by a liberal admixture of road-scrapings. I intend, 
however, in the various pockets, to mix any ingredient, 
such as leaf-mould, peat, or mortar-rubbish to suit, as far 
as possible, each individual plant. What I want you to be 
good enough to give me is a select list of alpines that 
would be likely to thrive under the conditions described, 
stating which should be planted in most sunny places, and 
which would best thrive in the shady spots? Please also 
state what ingredients I should work into the pockets, so 
ag to make the soil as suitable as possible for the various 
plants? Ishould like to plant some of the small-leaved 
variegated Ivies, if they would not interfere with the well- 
doing of the alpines.—H. H. W. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1042.-Second blossoms on Pear-trees (N.).— 
The second blossoms that sometimes appear on Pear-trees 
are of no value, and, in the case of trees of low growth and 
on walls, had better be removed. 


1043. —Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus) 
(F. H.).—This shrub requires no particular cultivation, 
but will grow anywhere, and in any common soil. It is 
easily propagated by dividing the roots, and from suckers. 

1044,—Propagating Blue Lobelia (L.).—If you 
cut off the tops of the plants and work a little sandy soil in 
amongst them they will soon throw up new growth, and 
you may then dig them up and part them, as they will be 
found to have made plenty of young roots. 


1045.—Diseased Tomatos (Fred Calvert).—You 
had better keep your plants growing freely. Give warmth 
with air, and, doubtless, you will get heavy crops; but 
diseased plants in the condition sent had better be 
destroyed, as they transmit disease to others, 
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1064.—Use of clinkers.—Will hard clinkers from a 
boiler where coke ig used do to mix with cement to form 
concrete for the bottom of a greenhouse water-tank /— 
Anxious, Bury, Darwen. 

*,* Clinkers from a boiler are not good materials for 
conerete. A softer stone or brick is better, if broken fine and 
mixed with other materials. 


1065,—Creeper for trellis.—Could any of your 
readers tell me of the best showy-flowered, quick-growing 
ereeper for a dark green-painted trellis-work porch, and 
describe its culture ?—E. G. 

*.* A very good creeper is Clematis Jackmani, which 
will succeed in ordinary soil, and is now amass of purple 
flowers—strings of them. A very pretty annual creeper is 
the Canary Creeper (Tropeolum canariense). Sow the 
seed in April in the open. 


1066.—Sawdust -manure.—Is _ sawdust-manure 
from the stables likely to increase garden pests? There 
is an impression about here that this is so.—J. N. S. 


** Raw sawdust is about the worst thing that can be 
applied to the ground, but the ammonia absorbed in the 
stable appears to destroy the fungoid germs almost entirely, 
and the resulting manure ts seldom productive of any 
great harm, Here and there a patch of fungi may 
appear, but only if the sawdust has not been thoroughly 
saturated. A little lime as well will keep all sweet. 


1067.—Heating a small greenhouse.—Having 
a small greenhouse, erected in a corner, width 3 feet 
8 inches, length 5 feet 10 inches, height, 5 feet 10 inches, 
sloping to 8 feet, I shall be glad if you will kindly advise 
a suitable way of heating the same so as to keep the frost 
out in winter ?—OLIVER. 

*.* For such a small house an oil-stove would answer 
your purpose. We rarely advise oil for houses, as there 
are so many good boilers which can be fixed in the wall at 
small cost, and the heat is better for the plants ; but a stove 
with w condenser, and made for the purpose, would answer 
your purpose, and cost less. 


1068.—Best Strawberry for bed facing east. 
—I should be glad if you would inform me in an early 
issue of your paper what variety of Strawberry you con- 
sider best for a moist soil, facing the east? Abundance of 
fruit of good flavour preferred to size.—STRAWBERRY. 

** You will find Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury do well 
in the soil and position named. It is not a very large 
_ruit ; but a splendid cropper, of eacellent flavour, and will 
thrive where other varieties fail. Plant at once in well- 
manured soil for fruit next year. Get strong runners. 


1069.—_Carnations from Ireland.—Willyoukindly 
let me know in GARDENING if you consider enclosed 
Carnations good, and if any of them are worth taking 
layers of? I purchased a small 1s. 6d. packet of seed last 
April twelve months, and these are some of them. ut of 
about fifty strong plants I had only one single, and I have 
thousands of pretty, fragrant flowers for cutting.—IRisu 
MEDICUS. 

** A very charming lot of flowers, the white variety 
being especially good, not burst, and with a good solid 
eral. All are worth keeping, and the selection shows what 
pretty things can be got from the best seed. 


1070.—Dahlias and Pansies infested with 
aphides.—!I have a nice lot of Pansies and Dahlias, but 
they seem infested with a fly or spider. The Pansies seem 
covered with a kind of red-spider. They infest the leaves 
and centre of the flower, and seem to stop the flower from 
expanding as it should. The Dahlias are covered on the 
leaves with a kind of black-fly or spider, and the flower 
with a green-fly, Can you give a remedy for these ?— 
A Youne AMATEUR, 

*.* Your plants are suffering from aphides, doubtless 
red-spider, caused by drought. Well feed them with a top- 
dressing of manure. Give more moisture. The latter is 
the only remedy against red-spider and black-fly. Liquid- 
manure is also a good food ; also water overhead freely at 
night. 

1071.—Poplars.—Would one of your correspondents 
experienced in such matters tell me something about 
Poplars? I want some hardy, quick-growing trees of this 
kind to shelter a young plantation. A neighbouring 
nurseryman does not seem to know much about the 
matter, but tells me there are various kinds of Poplars, 
instancing the Lombardy, Canada, Normandy, Ontario, 
Large-leaved, and Black Italian. I want to know which is 
the best of these for my purpose. The situation is much 
exposed to winds, and the soil is somewhat poor and 
stony. I wish to avoid the tall, thin, pillar-like Poplar, 
which I think is very ugly.—W. Corron. 

*.* The Black Italian Poplar is one of the best kinds for 
the purpose named, and forms a handsome tree. I'he most 
rapid in growth of all is the Canadian Poplar (Canaden- 
sis nova), and the Balsam Poplar also grows very rapidly. 
Another fine variety, with silvery foliage, is P. Bolleana, 
which forms a very handsome specimen in a short time, 
while the foliage is unusually dense. Probably a mixture 
of the above would suit you. The “ tall, pillar-like” kind 
is the Lombardy Poplar. All grow well in poor soil. 


1072.—Tuberoses for perfume.—Can Tuberoses 
be grown in England, east and south, of sufficient quality 
for extracting perfume? Also, can Musk be grown for the 
same purpose, and which is the best kind ?—AMATEUR. 


*.* You cannot grow Tuberose out-of-doors in sufficient 
quantities for perfume. It is not hardy at all really, 
though in some places it will succeed, You want to be in 
a warmer climate than this to grow flowers for perfume. 
You could grow Musk, but you would want acres of it to 
bring in any return. Such perfumers ws Rimmel have 
immense farms by the Mediterranean for their flowers. 


1073.-Making liquid-manure. — Could you 
please inform me through your columns as to what is the 
most lasting and suitable article to put horse-droppings in 
to keep the same constantly immersed in a tub of water? 
—URMSTONIAN, 

** The usual way is to put the droppings (which ave 
the better of having been partly dried previously) in a sack 
of some not too close material, with a stone inside, and 
sink it in the tub. If you want a more lasting article no 
doubt a sack made of hair-cloth would answer your pwr- 
pose, though this would be @ more costly affair than the 
1 common kind. 


1046.—Ivy-leaved Pelargonium (W., North- 
ampton).—The objects on the leaf are the eggs of the lace- 
wing fly, placed on long footstalks to keep them beyond 
the reach of certain insect enemies. 


1047.—Moss on fruit-trees (.).—This usually 
shows that the trees are getting old and worn out, or that 
the ground is badly drained. The Moss may be scraped off 
the branches with a piece of hoop-iron, and the trees may 
be rubbed over with a little lime and water, made of the 
consistency of paint, when the leaves are off the trees. 
However, thorough drainage of the land is the only effec- 
tual cure if the trees are still moderately young ones. 


1048.—Destroying weeds (C.).—Weeds in gravel 
pathways can be promptly destroyed by sowing a dressing 
of pounded common salt over them in dry weather. Care 
must be taken if the edges are living ones that the salt 
does not touch them, or they, too, will be destroyed. 

1049,—Leaf-mould in the garden (M.).—The 
littery material found under Fir-trees is of more harm than 
good in the garden. Leaf-mould is only good when made 
from Oak, Lime, Elm, and similar trees. The cleanings of 
old ditches in which leaves have accumulated for years is 
excellent material. 

1050.—Karly Brussels Sprouts (#.).—By sowing 
thinly in September, and leaving the plants in the seed- 
beds till February or March, and then planting them out 
on good land, Sprouts may behad in October. Sow again 
in February, March, and April for succession, planting out 
when large enough. 


1051.—_Making Rose-cuttings (R.).—Rose-cut- 
tings should be cut cleanly toa joint with a keen-edged 
knife, and not with scissors, as the latter would, however 
sharp, be sure to bruise the bark of the cutting, and 
cause decay. The month of October is the most suitable 
time to put in the cuttings in the open border, 


1052,—Cineraria-leaves eaten (S. F.). — The 
leaves of the Oinerarias are attacked by the grubs of the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis). The only 
remedy is to pinch the leaves with the thumb and finger 
wherever the mischief is seen, and so destroy the grubs. 
few of the worst affected leaves might be cut off and 
urnt. 


1053.—Grevillea robusta from seed ((.).—This 
is one of the most useful of green-leaved plants for 
furnishing purposes, and it is largely grown for market. 
Seed of it sown early in spring in warmth will, if properly 
attended to, produce fine, graceful-leaved plants, from 
12 inches to. 18 inches high, by August, It is an excellent 
window plant. 

1054.—Striking “Rose cuttings (M.).—If you 
leave the striking of the Rose cuttings until the end of 
September, when the sap is running down, and use ripe 
shoots of the current year’s growth, and allow the cuttings 
which root to stand undisturbed until the following 
October, the difficulty will be most likely overcome, and a 
nice lot of own-root Roses will be the result. 


1055.—Plants for bed (B.).—Such plants as Tufted 
Pansies and the summer and spring hardy herbaceous 
plants would be suitable, as Pentstemons, Phloxes, 
Asters, and half-hardy annuals raised in the frame in the 
spring. Plant now Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Forget- 
me-nots, bulbs, and such things for spring display, and 
for your shaded beds Pansies and Fuchsias would do well. 


1056.—Wintering Cannas (B.).—These may be 
wintered out-of-doors in well-drained soils, if 4 inches or 
5 inches deep of coal-ashes be placed over their roots. The 
safest plan, however, is to lift them in October, cut off 
some of the tops, and store the roots in soil in any place 
from which frost is excluded. In spring they may be 
potted and started ina warm frame or greenhouse. The 
soil through the winter should just be kept from getting 
dust-dry. 


1057.— American Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
pedatum) (A.).—Your Fern is certainly going to rest rather 
early. We fancy you must have let it get dry at some 
time, or may be times; however, it should not be potted 
now. If you havea cold frame put it into that, and keep 
it slightly moist (erring on the side of dryness) during 
winter. In spring, upon the very first sign of renewed 
life, repot it, or divide it, and when it is fairly growing 
again, never allow it to become dry. For soil use peat, 
loam, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. 

1059.—Pear fruits unsatisfactory (Old Sub- 
scriber).—Your soil is partly to blame, doubtless being 
poor, and the roots of the trees have gone down into un- 
suitable subsoil. We would advise root-pruning next 
October, placing good soil near the cut portion of roots, 
and cutting all strong roots so as to secure new fibrous 
ones. You will find it advisable to cut out a trench a yard 
from the trees when cutting the roots, and to cover over 
the surface afterwards with short manure. Cut away 
strong reots or tap-roots under the trees, and we think 
you will in time secure better fruit. The roots are too 
gross, and rob the fruit instead of assisting it. 

1060.—Preserving Peas.—Will you kindly advise 
me asunder? I have abundance of Peas, and wish to keep 
them till the family returns from their summer outing. 
How shall I proceed ?—J. WILLIS. 


*,* See reply to “* Gardener” (page 373). 


1061.—Dividing Delphiniums,.—When is the best 
time for dividing Delphinium roots 7—DoREEN, 

*,* In the spring, just as the plants begin to make fresh 
growth. Division of such subjects in the autumn is often 
successful ; but, as a rule, the spring is decidedly the safest 
and best time. 


1062.—Unhealthy Lapagerias.—Will you kindly 
say in GARDENING what is the matter with enclosed leaves 
of Lapageria alba, and what would be the remedy ?— 
J. C. SYRETT. 

*.* They are covered with thrip. Sponge well with a 
decoction of soft-soup, 1 oz. mixed in a gallon of water. 

1063.—Pruning Clematis montana.—How and 
when should I prune Clematis montana on trellis to ensure 
abundance of bloom, and prevent its running to long, green 
shoots only 7—H. H. 

** This Clematis should have a good thinning out as 
soon as it goes out of bloom, and it will then make good 
strong flowering wood for another year. It is too late now 
todo much this season, but cutting out the weak shoots 
would be of assistance to those that remain. 
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1074.-Creeper for a dead tree.—A _ large 
Bhp Laurel has been killed neatly to the ground by 
ast winter's frost. It is shooting out a little at the 
bottom; butas it is iii ati 6xposed place, ahd seen from 
the garden door, I thought I shoilld life snie fambling 
plant to run over the branches. Would you kindly sa¥ in, 
GARDENING what would be the best thing to put there? 
The tree faces the east, and is shut in from the west by a 
wall, and is sheltered by other trees. Would Rosa rugosa 
do, or the sweet-scented Clematis, or Virginian Creeper, or 
Evergreen Honeysuckle ?—M. A. DAVIES. 


** Any of the plants mentioned would be quite 
suitable ; but, on the whole, we should prefer a Clematis of 
some kind—either the fragrant C. flammula, C. 
montana, or any of the large-flowering kinds. These are 
all rapid growers, and never appear to better advantage 
than when rambling naturally over a dead tree, as in this 
Case. 

107i, _Plumbago Gapensis.—I have just received 
4 Blue Plumbago ina 5-inch pot. Willit flourish on a wall 
in asmall greenhouse? Will yoti kindly itforrn me as to 
the winter temperature, size of pot, and compost for same? 
A few hints as to culture will also oblige.—P. 0. N 


*.* Yes, this plant will thrive well against a light and 
sunny wall in a cool greenhouse. If frost is well excluded 
during the inter that will suffice ; at that season the plant 
should be kept dliost dry at the roots. Lf planted out in 
tt Vorder of good loaniy soll the plant gréws with great 
freedom, and will soon cover a considerable space } but a 
flood-sized specimen may be grown in an 8-inch, 9-inch, or 
10-inch pot, or tn a moderate-sized box. Do not plant it out 
until the spring now, though if much pot-bound it may be 
shifted into a 6-inch pot at once. Use free loamy soil and 
water moderately. 


1076.—Treatment of laced Pinks.—I have a 
quantity of laced Pinks, the pipings from which are now 
tooting. Shall I put them in small pots, frame them, and 
Plant cutift the open in spring, or what treatment do you 
Suggest? I may add that f lost a number of plants such 
as Boiard, Ernest, etc.,; which were planted out last 
auttimn ; but the few that survived the winter have made 
fairly strong plants. I may state that the soil is light, 
well-drained, and the position due west.—T. S., Derby 

** The pipings of Pinks now rooted should be planted 
out in beds where they are to flower as soon as the plants 
are established. Pinks are better without pot-culture. 
When planted out where they are to flower from pots im 
the spring they seldom lace well. Your soil ought to suit 
Pinks. Weart now planting out the earliest plants in good 
sotl a foot apart. The general collection is planted about 
the end of September. 


1077._F'uchsia suddenly drooping.—I have two 
Fuchsias justin full bloom. On Saturday evening last I 
watered them with household slops, not letting it touch 
the leaves. An hour or so previously I fumigated them 
with Tobacco-smoke to destroy green-fly, and within 
twenty-four hours afterwards they were both drooping and 
apparently dying. Could you kindly tell me whether this 
was caused by the manure-water ; and, if so, the antidote 
to revive them ?—E. G. 

** Hyidently the manure-water was far too strong. 
There is nothing to be done but discontinue it, and use 
plain water. Keep the plants in the warmest corner of 
the house. Probably they will die. We are constantly 
urging our readers to be careful how they use liquid- 
manures. 

1078.—Plague of ants —Will anyone be so good as 
to tell me how to get rid of ants in a garden? My garden 
is infested with these pests, which are destroying the 
lawn, and in flower-beds with a south aspect they are doing 
a lot of harm to plants. If I use boiling water I shall 
destroy the Grass or plants. I have tried a strong solution 
of ammonia with partial success, but it is an expensive 
remedy. Is there any means of preparing the ground so 
anit they may prefer other quarters ?—St. LEONARDS-ON- 

EA. 

** In such a case as this tt is dificult to know what to 
advise. Paragin is one of the best means of driving the 
creatures away, but as it kills Grass and plants too it is 
inadmissible. They will usually take to a mature of 
powdered sugar and arsenic, and die by thousands ; or 
possibly, frequent disturbance, with the free use of dry 
guano and soot (they dislike anything that smelis strongly) 
might cause them to shift their quarters. The only other 
things we can suggest are a preparation we have heard of, 
called formicide, and cyanide of potassitwm—this last @ 
deadly poison, mind, 


1079.—Plants for a glass-house.—I have a glass- 
house, built against a wall, which faces nearly due south, 
but to the west is a plantation of trees, and, consequently, 
the greater part of the house is in shade by 1 o’clock p,m. 
Is this detrimental to the free-flowering of plants, and to 
the ripening of Tomatos? The stove is kept going only 
in winter. What flowers are most suitable for such a 
house 7—ALBERT. 

*,* Your house is too much shaded, and will be bad for 
plant culture, but having sunshine till 1 o’clock you should 
get fair results. It is not suitable for Tomatos? You 
cannot give these too much sun. You can grow Fuchsias, 
Tuberous Begonias, Ferns, and, in fact, the majority of 
greenhouse subjects will succeed moderately well in such @ 
house. 

1080. Leaves of greenhouse plants blighted. 
—Can you tell me the cause of plants in my greenhouse 
getting a disfiguring black coating on the leaves, of which 
I enclose two as sample? All kinds of plants seem to be 
liable to it ; but the shiny-leaved sorts suffer most. The 
greenhouse was new three years ago. Whenever the black 
appears the leaves are well washed with soft-soap. The 
house has been fumigated with Tobacco-paper, and hot- 
water pipes sprinkled with sulphur ; but this treatment 
does not eradicate the disease.—F Ex. 

*.* Your plants are covered with the dirt from aphides, 
This is doubtless caused by dryness at the roots, fluctuation 
of temperature, and want of better treatment. Use a 
syringe twice a day, and keep your house damper. It is not 
the house which is at fault; but culture. Give the plants 
more food, such as weak artificial manure at times, and 
moisture. After a thorough cleansing you will get clean 
plants. The hot weather has done much to énerease the 
trouble. 


1081.—A curious fungi.—I am sending some 
curious fungi which I found growing in holes in the turf 
the other day. Can you tell me if they are edible, and are 
they a rare species? They are quite black inside.— 
S., Bargalg, Palmure, N.B. 

*.* The fungi sent are Melanogaster variegatus. We 
cannot recoinmend its consumption for food, although it 
was at oné time sold in the markets of Bath as an esculent 
under the nanie of Red Truffle. It ts allied to the Puff 
Balls, and, therefore, not related to the Truffles. 


1082.-Scarlet Runner Bean flowers not 
setting.—I have two good rows of Runners. They are 
full of flower, but do not set. Could you inform me the 
cause? And if a hive or so of bees would be of any use to 
place near them to fertilise? I was told that was the 
reason of them not setting. There are no bees about my 
garden, which is rather large.—A. R. 


*.* The cause of your Beans not setting is not for want 
of fertilisation, but food or moisture at the roasts. As they 
are in full leaf water docs not get to the roots, which get 
dried up } the flowers then drop because they need more 
moisture. Market gardeners with acres of Beans have no 
bees, but their plants are topped, thus they get more 
moisture. Give the plants a thorough watering, also 
liquid-manure if you have it, afterwards. 

1083.—Difference between show and fancy 
Dahlias.—We often see advertised and in catalogues 
show and fancy Dahlias, and show and fancy Pansies. Can 
you explain the difference between the show and fancy 
sorts ?—A YounG AMATEUR. 

*,* The distinctions between these are confusing, and the 
two classes much mixved up. The selfs, and such pale- 
coloured flowers as white or yellow, edged or tipped with a 
dark colour, are show kinds, but fancy when striped like a 
Carnation, or dark coloured at the base of the floret and 
tipped with a light colour or white, At most shows, how- 
ever, they are now mixed up. 


1084.—Weeds on walks.—Will you kindly tell me 
if garden walks in our damp climate, where weeds grow 
apace, can be best kept free of them by rolling or by 
‘gcufiling,” asdone in this nei hbourhood, with a hoe? [ 
notice that even on little-used roads weeds do not grow 
on the wheel tracks as they do on the other parts, which 
makes me infer that rolling would be the better plan.— 
West MEATH. 

*,* Gravel walks may be easily cleaned and renovated 
by ‘‘turning” the gravel occasionally, rolling it down well 
afterwards ; but we fear to keep down the weeds by means 
of rolling only would be an endless job. The other plan 
mentioned would also entail constant labour. Salt kills 
the weeds for a time, but they afterwards grow again 
stronger than ever, besides which it discolours the gravel 
On the whole the simplest and best plan is to use a good 
weed-killer, such as diluted carbolic acid, or some adver- 
tised preparation. 

1085.—Nitrate for hardy plants.—In preparing 
a bed for hardy cbs ah is generally recommended 
that a liberal supply of stable-manure be used. Is there 
any reason why a small quantity of nitrate of soda should 
not be mixed with the soil instead? If so, at what time 
of vear should it be applied ; before planting, or after ?—B. 


*.* You may apply a small portion of the nitrate before 
planting, and again during active growth—that is, in the 
spring ; but this will not give your plants the same help as 
manure. It is a quick fertiliser; but in poor land 
plants require materval for roots to lay hold of. Thegreat 
thing is to have a well-prepared and manured soil. 

1086,—Canna not flowering.—Please let me know 
why a Canna, two years old, has not bloomed. Itisa large 
plant, and thrown up several shoots. Would those make 
other plants, and when should they be divided? It has 
been in the greenhouse all the winter, and out since June ; 
but there is no sign of a flower. I thought they were very 
free bloomers. Itlooks rather drawn. Will it bloom ina 
window ?—FLORENCE. 

*,* Your Canna, being drawn, must have had little sun, 
and requires more light. Cannas in the open are @ mass 
of bloom just now, showing they require much sunshine. 
Divide your plants in early spring just when pushing up 
new growth, and cut the root in pieces, with a shoot to 
each. We would give it more exposure in the open in pre- 
ference to a window ; but it is not hardy. Keep it during 
the winter under the stages of a greenhouse, or in @ cool, 
dry cellar. 

1087.—A seedling Lily.—I enclose you a specimen 
of Lily which IT have raised from seed. Several of my 
gardener friends have seen it, and advised me to send you 
a bloom, as they think it is different to any of the named 
varieties that they have seen. This is only one of the small 
spikes of bloom. ‘It grows to 5 feet to 6 feet,.and last year 
I had thirty-two blooms on one spike. I was five years 
before I could get a bloom.—SPrRo. 

** The Lily sent is simply the Tiger Lily (Lilium 
tigrinum), one of the commonest of the later flowering 
Lilies in gardens, It is in no way diferent to the 
ordinary species. 

1088.—Budding ‘‘Geraniums.”—I wish to know 
if ““Geraniums” can be budded? I budded Roses on Briers 
last week according to the instructions in your number of 
July the 6th, and wish to know if I am to remove the ties 
in three weeks, or only loosen them? I alao set cuttings 
of Maréchal Niel about seven weeks ago in pots, enclosing 
them in wooden barrels 2 feet high, and covering over with 
glass. They are now starting new buds, and I wish to know 
how to treat them? Can Apple-trees be budded?— 
WILLIE. 

** We have never tried budding Geraniums,” but there 
is no reason why it should not bea success if properly 
done. As arule, such plants are grafted (by means of side 
or slip grafting), this being done in a warm-house in the 
spring, and the plants kept close until the union has been 
effected. The ties on budded Roses may be loosened when 
the bud is seen to have taken and begins to start ; but do 
not remove it until some amount of progress has been 
made. As soon as the cutting plants begin to grow, and 
are found to have made roots, pot them off singly and grow 
on in a genial warmth, or simply shift them into larger 
pots if inserted one in each. They must be kept regularly 
moist. Apple and Pear-trees are now very commonly 
budded, this being done in July or August, in much the 
same manner as Roses, but using dwarf stocks, 





1089.—Rhubarb for forcing.—I have # bot of very 
large Rhubarb-roots growing in the garden. Would they 
do for fércing? If 80, please tell me how to get my crops 
early in the new year for sale 7—EVERSHAM. 

** Your Rhubarb-roots should be lifted early in 
November and forced in a temperature of 70 degs., or you 
may force in the open with plenty of warm manure ; but 
we would advise lifting, if you have heat, as with sudden 
changes of weather open forcing ts not reliable. 


1090.—Cauliflowers eaten by maggots.—The 
roots of my Cauliflowers, &c., have been much eaten this 
year bya maggot, My garden seems more or Iess infested 
with them. Do you recommend dressing the ground this 
autumn with gas-lime, and, if so, at what time of year, 
and how much gas-lime per acre, and how to apply it ? 
What manure to use after dressing with gas-lime, and 
how long after dressing with gas-lime can I crop the land? 


_** We advise dressing the land with jinely-broken gas- 
lime in autumn, giving a good dressing, say, 2 cwt. to acre. 
Lay it on surface for a month, and then dig in and turn 
up the soil roughly. Do not apply animal manures at the 
same time, and crop up with shallow-rooting crops next 
spring. 

1091.—Artificial manure for Dahlias.—What 
is a good artificial manure for the Dahlia which will 
especially encourage the formation of flowers, and keep the 
plants to a moderate height ?—BeRKSHIRE. 


*.* You may use guano, and well water it in, or water 
with liquid-manure. A small quantity of nitrate of soda 
and very quick-acting food will do; but do not give large. 
quantities, only a little at a time, say, every ten days. 
ee are also many good artisicial preparations aduer- 
tised. 


1092.—Tomatos and Peach-trees.—I have been 
told that if Tomatos are grown in a house full of Peach- 
fe. ae will kill the Peach-trees. Is this true ?— 


** Tomatos and Peaches will grow in same house if 
quite apart, not crowding each other. We have had for 
years Peaches on trellis in front, with Tomatos at the 
back, and good crop without injuring the Peaches or other 
plants. In our case the Tomato-plants are secondary to 
Peaches, and we get good crops of both. 


1093.—Lettuce for greenhouse.—Will you please 
tell me the best Lettuce for greenhouse, if All-the-Year- 
Round is a good one, and when to sow seed, &c , for getting 
a crop soon after Christmas for market ?—EVESHAM, 

*.* All-the-Year-Round is an excellent Lettuce, but Sor 
season named we would prefer Hardy Hammersmith, 
sown now, and the plants lifted indoors in two months’ 
time for winter use. It is also best to stand the winter 
in the open or in frames, and force slowly indoors early 
in the year. You could also rely upon Stanstead Park 
and Lee’s Hardy Green, which are superior to All-the- 
Year-Round for indoors. 


1094 —Peach-trees after fruiting.—I shall be 
obliged if you can tell me what ought to be done to a 
Peach-tree after the Peaches are picked? Should it be 
pruned at once? It has had a large crop?—CHARMOUTH, 


*.* You may cut out the portion which has borne fruit— 
that is, the fruiting shoots of this year, and thus give the 
new lateral wood room to develop; but you must make a 
final thinning when the trees have cast their leaves. 


1095. _-Marrows not growing.—Will you kindly 
inform me through your valuable paper what is the cause 
of the following : I have had several of my Marrows (eight 
in all) stop growing, as per sample sent you by this post. 
This Marrow I have sent you was the same size as it is now 
a fortnizht ago, or even more, and I have lost eight like 
this, Whatcan be the cause? I have got three splendid 
plants quite 10 feet long, and have given them plenty of 
liquid-manure, cow-dung, &c. Perhaps after examining 
this one you can see yourself what is the cause? I inocu- 
lated them allright. Ihave grown them for upwards of ten 
aa and have never had this happen before.—F. V. 

AILEY. 


*,* You treat your Marrow too well. Leave off feeding 
for a time and pinch away the ends. This will throw 
vigour into fruit. Also thin out small shoots to give more 
light and sun. The rains have made them grow too Freely, 
and if on much manure the top growth 18 too rank. 


1096.—Poor fruit from Louise Bonne of 
Jersey Pear.—Four or five years ago I planted a 
pyramid tree of Louise Bonne of Jersey Pear on the 
Quince-stock, It has had abundance of flowers; but each 
year only a few cracked and abortive fruits have been 
produced, and the growth is weak, Itis planted in a good 
stiff loam, gets sun about half the day, is well supplied 
with liquid-manure, and has been once lifted. I should be 
glad to know whether it is of any use trying to grow this 
Pear on the Quince-stock? I should add that I tried 
thinning the blooms; but possibly I did not thin them 
sufficiently. Before being lifted, the tree had few blooms ; 
afterwards, it had a large number.—BERKSUIRE. 

*.* You do not say how long tt 18 since you root-pruned 
your trees. If only last year we would advise wasting a 
longer time to see results, also to give the trees more light 
by cutting away weak growth. We do not advise thinning 
of flowers but of fruit. See first how the fruits set, then 
thin Louise Bonne of Jersey is such a free fruiter that 
we think you may yet succeed with patience ; and we have 
splendid results on Quince-stock. Your land being heavy 
the Pear would have been the best. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—G. Cooke.—1, Brachypodium 
sylvaticum ; 2, Agrostis; 3, Avena pubescens ; 4, Agrostis ; 
5, Plantago lanceolata ; 5, A variety of Bromus. Grasses 
are very difficult to name ; but the above are correct. We 
could not make out the specific name in every case, as the 
specimens were poor.——Ringmer.—Zephyranthes can- 
dida.——V. 7. D.—1, Acalypha musaica ; 2, Oocos Wed- 
delliana; 3, Alocasia sp,; 4, Ophiopogon jaburan 
variegatus ; 6, Begonia manicata; 7, Acacia armata ; 8, 
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Anthurium Scherzerianum ; 9, Libonia floribunda; 10, 
Maranta zebrina; 11, Clianthus; 12, Justicia carnea ; 13, 
Kicus repens; 15, Sparmannia africana ; 16, Tradescantia 
zebrina, The others we are not certain of. It is very 
difficult to name plants from a few leaves.——Anwious 
Inquirer,—Many of your Ferns an1 other plants were 80 
much out of character that it was quite impossible to name 
them. We have done the best we can. 5, Nephrolepis 
exaltata ; 6, Sedum kamstchaticum ; 11, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum; 12, Davallia tenuifolium; 14, Pteris serrulata 
cristata; 16, Primula obconica; 17, Southernwood 
(Artemisia abrotanum).— rs, Berry.—The large flower 
is Platyeodon grandiflorum ; the other is P. autumnale. 
——Ben-my-Chree.—It is impossible to name the plant 
unless flowers are sent.——Rathloo.—The leaf is natural ; 
it is the Scarlet American Oak (Quercus coccinea); the 
climber is the Box Thorn (Lycium barbarum).—— 
Hebridean.—1, Thalictrum adiantifolium ; 2, Isopyrum 


thalictroides._H. M.—Spirea Douglasi. —— Glen.— 
Probably the Missouri Currant (Ribes aureum); but to 
make quite sure we should like to see a flower.— Exon.— 


1, Sedum spurium ; 2, Alonsoa incisifolia ; 3, Origanum, but 
we cannot determine species without flowers ; 4, Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia nummularia), also called the Money- 
wort, a common native plant ; 5, Aubrietia violacea.— 
F. Wyman Byles,—Smoke-tree (Rhus cotinus).—Lady 
Hope.—The large yellow flower is Linaria vulgaris peloria. 
The blue flower is Linaria pallida. The small yellow 
flower is Saxifraga Sibthorpi (S. Cymbalaria)——S. M.— 
Amsinckia lycopsoides.——Penmaen.—Nos. 1 and 2 not 
recognised ; 3, Corydalis capnoides ; 4, Centranthus ruber. 
——Utica.—The plants were very poor, so much so that it 
was impossible to name 1 ; 2, Japanese Variegated Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera japonica aureo-reticulata) ; 3, Southern- 
wood (Artemisia abrotanum); 4, Maranta zebrina; 5, A 
Vetch (Vicia), but please send flowers.——J/rs. Everard 
Jones.—You have sent far more plants than we presume 
to name, six being the limit. There is no charge ; but we 
have named yours, except where blanks occur, and then 
thespecimens were either insufficient or damaged. 2, 
Variegated White or Dutch Clove (Trifolium repens var.) ; 
the Pansy flowers we could not name. There are so many 
varieties like each other: but 5 is Countess of Kintore; 6, 
White-flowered Oswego Tea (Monarda didyma alba); 7, 
Globe Thistle (Echinops ruthenicus); 8, One of the Sea 
Hollies (Eryngium), but impossible to name from leaves 
only . 10, Black-rooted Mullein (Verbascum nigrum); 11, 
please send flowers : 12, Pearly Everlasting (Antennaria 
margaritacea) ; 13, Great Burnet (Sanguisorba officinalis) ; 
14, Spiked-flowered Speedwell (Veronica spicata); 16, 
Cephalaria tatarica ; 18, Chrysanthemum maximum : 20, 
Tufted Loosestrife (Lysimachia thyrsiflora) ; 24, Cut-leaved 
Cone-flower (Rudbeckia laciniata); 25, Common Tansy 
(Tanacetum vulgare); 26 Richardson’s Jacob’s-ladder 
(Polemonium ceruleum Richardsoni); 27, Euphorbia 
(Spurge), but cannot give specific name without flower.—— 
Miss Hutton. — Salisburia adiantifolia (The Gingko or 
Maiden-hair-tree). 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Aad by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


K, I.—Please send a specimen. There are so many 
different kinds of fungi that a mere description is no 
yuide.——T’. Russell.—We could make nothing of your 
sketches. One of the plants looked like a representation of 
Lycaste Skinneri, but it is mere conjecture. We shall not 
be able to name them unless flowers are sent, and then it 
will be easy todo so; or a coloured sketch.—Thomas 
Dixon.—There is a separate index to GARDENING, price 
one penny, three half-pence with postage, to be obtained 
from the publisher at this office——J. Masters.—The 
Carnations raised from seed by Martin R. Smith, Esq., in 
his garden at Hayes, Kent, are being sent out by Mr. James 
Douglas, of Edenside, Great Bookham, Surrey.—LBen- 
my-Chree.—The leaves are infested with thrip and red- 
spider. A good application of soft-soap (1 oz. in a gallon 
of water) will be helpful,-if syringed on the leaves. You 
have evidently kept the plants too dry. Perhaps you only 
give driblets of water, never thoroughly soaking the ball 
of soil? —_T.. J. Bushby.—The specimens sent belong to 
the edible Mushroom.——T. Gallimore.—Apply to Mr. W. 
Paul, Waltham Cross, Herts. ‘‘ Roses and Rose Culture,” is 
one shilling, post free, ‘‘ Roses in Pots,” two shillings, and 
“The Rose Garden,” 9th Edition, withcoloured plates and 
woodcuts, seventeen shillings and sixpence, or without 
the coloured plates eight shillings and ninepence.—— 
S. B, Braemar.—Perhaps Mr. Gilbert, The Gardens, 
Stamford, Burghley, would help vou. 


To correspondents.—Many letters come too late 
for an answer in the following issue: ‘‘J. H.,” ‘‘ Amateur 
Gardener,” ‘A, Z.,” G. N. Smith, ‘'C. E. G.,” H. Stobble 
(thanks for note), ‘‘Anxious Amateur,” “J. B. H.,” 
CO. H. Somerset, ‘‘G. C.S.,” etc., next week. 





Catalogues received.—Messrs. Pearson and Sons, 
Chilwell Nurseries, Nottingham.—Budbs Messrs. Dick- 
son’s 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.—Flower Roots.— 
Messrs. E. H. Krelage and Son, Haarlem, Holland,— 
Bulbs. ——Messrs. Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Bulbs. 
——Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, — 
Bulbs.——Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux and Co.—Bulbs and 
Strawberries. —— Messrs. Dixon, The Yorkshire Seed 
Establishment, Hull.—Choice Bulbs. 








BIRDS. 





Lame Canary (J/rs. Harper). — Your 
Canary has evidently seriously damaged its leg, 
or putit out of joint, from its inability to use it. 
Canaries often meet with accidents from their 
claws being allowed to become overgrown, which 
cause the bird to become suspended from the 
wires of its cage, when, upon an extra effort 
being made to release itself, a joint becomes 
dislocated. Birds are sometimes found dead 
suspended to the wires of their cage, owing to 





long claws. To guard against these mishaps, 
the claws of cage birds (Canaries especially), 
should be often examined, and when found 
necessary, nicely trimmed either with a pen- 
knife or pair of scissors. There is a vein of 
blood which runs down each nail about three- 
parts of its length, therefore, in cutting, the 
claw should be held before a good light to avoid 
cutting up to the vein. Perches should always 
be firmly fixed, and so constructed as to meet 
the firm grasp of the bird’s claws. It is to be 
feared that your,Canary’s leg has become dislo- 
cated, and if this be so there is no cure. * “\,/* 

Curious place for a bird’s-nest.—Of 
all places for a bird’s-nest the buffer of a railway 
waggon surely beats the record. As a waggon 
laden with iron-work for Chivers’ New Jam 
Factory was being recently unloaded, one of the 
men observed a little Moss protruding from a 
small hole in the centre of one of the buffers. 
Upon examination, he found inside the buffer, a 
snug nest, containing one tiny egg. As the 
waggon had travelled from North Stafford to 
Histon, near Cambridge, a distance of 150 miles, 
the marvel is that the egg was not broken. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


LiquoR FROM FRUIT JuICE.—In summer, when 
fruit is abundant, a useful liquor may be made 
of any surplus Strawberries, Raspberries, Red 
Currants, and Morello Cherries. Extract the 
juice from each separately, and add to each 
pint 2 oz. of crushed sugar-candy to sweeten 
and thicken the juice, but the juice should not 
be a thick syrup. When the candy is dissolved, 
strain off the juice as clear as possible. When 
the juices of the four fruits are strained, mix 
them all together, but put a smaller proportion 
of Currant and Raspberry juice than of the 
Cherry and Strawberry. To each pint of juice 
adda gill of good brandy, and bottle in small 
bottles, cork, and seal. The addition of a few 
blanched Peach kernels will give to the liquor a 
fine flavour. The fruit should be gathered on a 
dry day. 

RHUBARB JELLY.—Rhubarb for jelly should 
be of finest quality and quite fresh. Wash the 
Rhubarb, and cut it up in inch lengths. Put 
the Rhubarb into the preserving-pan, and merely 
cover it with water. Bring toa boil over a very 
slow fire, and keep boiling till the Rhubarb is 
soft, and all the juice extracted. Pour them 
into a thin flannel jelly-bag, and let drip all 
night. Now wash and cut up some more 
Rhubarb, cover it with the extracted juice 
instead of plain water as in first boiling. Boil 
until the Rhubarb is soft, then strain as before. 
Measure then the juice, and to each pint 
add 14 lb. of sugar, and to eight pints or so add 
a tablespoonful of powdered alum. Stir till the 
liquid boils, skim, boil fast half-an-hour, then 
pot. Should the jelly turn out toosoft, use less 
water when making more jelly. When well 
made, Rhubarb jelly is excellent. 

BLACKBERRY JAM.—In the country this excel- 
lent fruit may be had shortly for the mere 
gathering. There is no more wholesome preserve 
for children than the above. The fruit should 
be gathered in dry weather and picked clean. 
To every 1 lb, of fruit add § 1b. of crushed loaf 
sugar. Stir and boil the whole for an hour, 
stirring very frequently during the whole pro- 
cess. Cover up while hot. 

DAmson JAM.—Bake in the ovenany quantity 
of Damsons until soft enough to enable you to 
separate the stones readily; then weigh the 
fruit, and to every pint add { lb. of good moist 
sugar. Stir continually till boiling); boil twenty 
minutes, then pot. 

PARSLEY JELLY.—Pick the large stems only 
from any quantity of Parsley you wish. Fill 
the preserving-pan to the top, cover with cold 
water, bring to a boil ; let boil for three-quarters 
of an hour, then pour it through a jelly-bag two 
or three times till perfectly clear. Measure then 
the juice, and to each pint add 1 Ib. of loaf 
sugar ; stir till it boils, boil slowly half an hour, 
then pot. 

VucerasLteE Marrow JAM.—Wipe, peel, and 
cut in quarters what quantity you wish. Care- 
fully scoop out all the seeds and soft part. Put 
the skins, seeds, and soft part into the preserving- 
pan, cover with cold water, bring to a boil ; boil 


three-quarters of an hour, then strain the juice. 
Cut the Marrow up in neat, small pieces and 
weigh them. To each pound of Marrow allow 
1 lb. of loaf sugar and a gill of the water in 
which the skins were boiled. ‘To every 6 lb, of 
the vegetable allow three Lemons. With a grater 
grate off the yellow rind and strain the juice. 
Put both into the preserving-pan along with the 
sugar and the water. Stir till the sugar is 
melted ; add then the pieces of Marrow. Stir 
again till the whole boils up, but at this point 
the mass must be stirred very gently indeed. 
Boil slowly for an hour, then pot. In making 
Vegetable Marrow jam it is usual to add a 
Chilli-pod, or a little Cayenne Pepper, or two 
teaspoonfuls of ground Ginger to every 6 lb. of 
the vegetable. 

PRESERVING VEGETABLE MArrows.—This is 
a good recipe, and one which we have often 
used. Peel the Marrows, and, having taken 
out the seeds, cut into pieces about an inch 
square. Place these in a basin with half the 
weight of sifted loaf sugar, then let it stand all 
day and the following night. First boil the 
juice, and then add the vegetable, boiling the 
whole until it becomes thick and transparent. 
Flavour to taste with Lemonand grated Ginger, 
in the proportion of about one Lemon rind and 
juice and half an ounce of Ginger to a pound of 
Marrow. 

Fruir syrurs.—Fruit syrup of any kind is 
not jelly, but the pure juice boiled down with- 
out sugar till it thickens like Maple syrup. All 
fruits have their own sugar, which may be con- 
densed by long evaporation, making the most 
delicious and healthy form of preserves. Pick 
over the Grapes, rejecting all unsound ones, and 
press in a cheese-cloth in any convenient way— 
the old wooden screw-press being much better 
than anything with metal about it, as metal 
gives a harsh flavour. Strain the juice into a 
porcelain kettle or stoneware jar, heat quickly, 
and boil constantly for several hours, taking 
care it does not burn. The juice cooks best set 
in the oven, out of dust, where no draught can 
check its boiling. Making syrup is an all-day 
affair, and a good plan is to set the jars of juice 
in the oven at evening and keep a low fire all 
night, finishing off next forenoon. Six quarts of 
Grape-juice should make one of syrup, wine- 
coloured, lucent, of delicious, refreshing perfume 
and flavour. One tablespoonful in a glass of 
water gives a delightful drink. All fruits, save 
Lemons, perhaps, will turn into syrups with 
long boiling. Peach syrup is delicious, and so 
are Pear and Apple syrups, as you know by the 
candied juice in the pan of baked fruit left long 
in a mild oven, without sugar, except that of 
their native sap. ‘This bakes into a clear, 
leathery substance like jujube paste. Good 
housekeepers know that Cherries with stones 
left in are finer for stewing than pitted ones, 
for the kernel adds a richness to the juice. 
Grape syrup will keep in a keg in a cool cellar 
the year round ; but let heated, thirsty hay- 
makers or harvesters taste a goblet of cold well 
water flavoured and acid, with Grape or Plum 
syrup, or cider jelly, and the chances of that 
season’s supply taking harm are very small. 





1097.—Fruit of Pyrus japonica.—Can you tell me 
whether the fruit of Pyrus japonica is fit for using in any 
way, either for tarts or for jam, and how it should be 
cooked? Does it require more cooking than Apple or 
Plum ?—Mrs. H. 


1098.—Preserving Green Peas.—Will anyone 
kindly tell me how to bottle or preserve Green Peas? I 
want to keep them five or six weeks.—GARDENER. 

** One method is to gather and shell the Peas on @ dry 
day, and dry them slowly on trays or plates in a quiet 
oven, or in a proper desiccating machine. Store in bags in 
a dry place, and when wanted soak in water for some 
hours before use. Or they may be put into bottles, stood in 
a pan of cold water (Loosely corking them Jirst), then bring 
to the boil for two hours, cork tightly, and wax or resin the 
corks well. 

Mulberry jelly and syrup (7 aunion ). 
—We think the most delicious way of using Mul- 
berries is to make a syrup of them to be eaten 
with boiled batter, suet, or sponge puddings. 
The syrup should be made thus: Put the Mul- 
berries into a large jar and set it into the oven ; 
let them remain there until the juice flows freely. 
Strain the juice, and to every pint allow a pound 
of best preserving sugar, and let it boil quickly, 
skimming it well, for ten minutes. Bottle and 
seal securely. Mulberry jelly may be made in 
the same way by boiling the syrup until it 
jellies. ‘This is a most delicate preserve. It 
may be melted for use or poured over light 


boiled puddings. 
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1895. 


Tun Editor of THe GarpEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces another Photographic 


Competition for the season 1895. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses AND FLOWER 
GARDENS.—A prize of Tzn GurnxEAs will be 
given for the best series of not less than six 
photographs of country houses and their 
gardens, particularly showing the beauty of the 


house in relation to the garden and the home 
landscape. Picturesque Farm and Manor houses 
may be included, 


Class 2.—FLOWERING PLANTs.—A prize of 
Six Gurvzas to the sender of the best 
series of not less than six photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass, including flowering shrubs and trees. 


Class 3.—Brst GARDEN Frurrs.—A prize of 
Five Gurynas for the best collection of photo- 
graphs of garden fruits: Grapes, Peaches, 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or any other 
fruit grown in Britain, to be shown on the 
branches, not in dishes. No prize will be 
awarded to photographs of fruits or vegetables 
crowded in dishes, or which are too small to 
show the form distinctly. 


Class 4.—ALPINE FLowErs AND Rock Gar- 
DENS. — A prize of Five Guineas for the 
best photographs of alpine flowers and rock- 
gardens showing the most artistic and beautiful 
arrangements. foregrounds of natural rock 
with plant life may be included. 


Class 5.—LAWNS AND LAwN TREES.—A prize 
of Five Gurneas for the best and most varied 
views (not less than eight distinct views) of 
lawns and lawn trees, either evergreen or 
summer-leafing. 


Class 6.—Herpaczous Borpers.—A prize of 
Fivu Guryuas for the best photographs of mixed 
and varied borders of hardy flowers, either in 
the flower garden itself, or running through the 
kitchen garden, or in any position, the merit to 
consist in picturesque grouping and effect. 


Class 7.—WaAtTER GARDENS.—A prize of Frvz 
Gutnuas for the best set of photographs of beau- 
tiful examples of water gardens, with aquatic 
and water-side plants. 


Class 8.—BEst VEGETABLES, —A prize of 
THREE GuINEAS for photographs of the best 
varieties of garden vegetables. 


Class 9,—PLANS oF FLowER GARDENS.—First 
prize, THREE GUINEAS; second prize, Two 
GUINEAS ; for the best plan of a flower garden 
drawn to scale and showing the planting of the 
garden in the summer of 1895. The plans need 
not be elaborately drawn or coloured, but the 
contents of each bed should be clearly shown by 
writing in the beds or borders rather than by 
reference to n.mmbers. Where possible, the 
relation of the flower garden to the house should 
be shown. 


Class 10.—TasLE DECORATIONS.—A prize of 
Turee GornnAs for photographs of the most 
graceful arrangement of flowers and foliage on 
a table laid for dinner, or on the plain white 
cloth. Simple and light arrangements in which 
the flowers and foliage are seen distinctly and 
are posed in the natural way of their growth 
will make the best pictures, 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition 
will be kept open until the last Saturday in 
November, 1895. 


WHAT TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds showd be plain, so as not to geome 
ento competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron ravings, 
wires, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the Sull 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
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camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4 inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
ston of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they wre obtained must be stated, and none sent the copy- 
right of which is open to question. There is no limit as to 
number, and no feeto pay. The Editor ts to have the right 
of engraving and publishing any of the chosen photographs. 
The photographs may be printed on any good paper that 
shows the subjects clearly ; but those on albwmenized paper 
are preferred for engraving. 

Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important, and, therefore, black backs to the 
photographs should be avoided. 


THIRD.—Al/ communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘ Photographic 
Competition.” All competitors wishing their photographs 
returned, if not successful, must enclose postage stamps of 
sufficient value for that purpose. 


INSECTICIDES. 


An Unhappy Experience and its 
Remedy. 


We have sold LEMON OIL many years, but we did not 
use it in our own nurseries, largely fearing it was too costly 
for use on a large scale. We relied on home-made mixtures 
of Petroleum, Quassia Chips, Softsoap, &c. Our experience 
with these was an unhappy one. If the preparations (and 
we tried these articles according to many recipes) were 
made strong enough to kill the insects and eggs they also 
killed, sooner or later, foliage or wood, and to be safe we 
had to reduce the strength, with the result that the plants 
or trees required frequent dressings at a large cost for 
workpeople’s time. We ultimately tried LEMON OIL, and 
on 15 acres of Fruit-trees and 44 acres of glass-houses 
upwards of £35 was saved in wages and cost of insecticides 
in a season, and the stock cleaner than it had been before. 
Any Fruit grower wanting a good dressing for Fruit-trees 
outside, gardeners or amateurs wanting to clear Vines, 
Peaches, stove or other plants of Bug, Thrips, Scale, or Fly 
should give this preparation a trial. It has been before the 
public nearly 7 years, and is still unsurpassed for quality or 
price. Pints, 1s. 10d.; quarts, 3s. 3d. ; half-gallon, 5s. 9d., 
post free. Cheaper in larger quantities or with carriage 
forward. Send for Circular. 


CLIBRAN 9 Oldfield Nurseries, ALTRINCHAM. 
Or 10 & 12, Market-st., Manchester. 




















eit Se ‘eth oe rhsAl j 5 
Well-known as the cheapest, safest, and best of all Insecti- 
cides for killing vermin on plants, animals, and birds. Used 
by every Orchid grower of any note all over the World. 
A Pamphlet on its use, with full directions for cleaning 

plants, &c., sent free on application. 

Half pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Half 
Gallons, 7s. 6d. ; Gallons, 12s. 6d,; Five Gallon Drums, 10s. 6d. 
per gallon, carriage paid. Manufacturer—E. G. HUGHES, 
Victoria Street, Manchester. Sold by all Seedsmen. 


BE Oo 0E’s 


PATENT IRON GARDEN STAKES 


Are the neatest and also the cheapest support for flowers and 
shrubs that can be got. Send for circular, giving full 
particulars, to JOHN BROOKS, Fxmouth, Devon. 


COTT’S WASP DESTROYER has stood 
many years’ test as the only effectual protection for fruit- 
trees, &c., from wasps and flies. Price 1s, €d. aad 2s. 6d. per 
bottle. Sold by all nurserymen and florists.—Makers, CORRY 
& OO., Ltd., 13, 15, and 16, Finsbury-street, London, E.C. 











RE YOUR. CHILDREN PRETTY ? — 

Mothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts should enter for the 

PRIZE PHOTO COMPETITION of The Ladies’ Gazette, 1d. 
Weekly. Post free, 14d: Offices: Aldersgate-st., London. 


ANTED, Match Horse or Mare, 6 years, 

17 hands, plenty of bone and substance, tail well on 

back, undocked, dark bay or brown.—‘' B. N.,” care Editor, 
Farm and Home, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


A LADY desires to recommend, as practical 

HOUSEKEEPER in a lady’s or gentleman’s household, 
a lady (40) who lived with her eight years ; experienced and 
trustworhy ; accustomed to care of linen, stores, accounts, and 
catering; manages servants well; £40 to £60.—‘‘M. S.,” 12 
Kent House-road, Sydenham, S.E. 


WAN TED, on September 30th, GARDENER, 
trained to vinery and fruit-trees; house found. State 
wages to—REV. P. HAYDON, Hatfield, Doncaster. 


ILLA to LET or SELL, in 23 acres of 


ground ; or partner with capital to further develop 
same. Good opening for Rose-growing ; noted Rose prize- 
taking district. Suburbs of large town.—‘' E.,” GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O, 

















Auaust 17, 1895 


BOULTON & PAUL, 
Myonots, NORWICH. 
CONSERVATORIES, 


VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., &c., 
DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 


Saat | IT 1 
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i te 












In cowrse of erection for the Bishon of Thetford. 
Estimatesonapplication. Ladies & Gentlemen waited upon, 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 
No. 47a.—10 ft. by 7 ft. Painted £8 10 0 


No. 49a.—10 ft. by 8 ft. and Glazed. 10 10 0 
Oarefully Packed and Oarriage Paid. ; 


No..75,—MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 













4ft. by 6ft. .. £115 0 | 12ft. by6ft. .. £315 0 
8 ft. by 6ft. ..- 215 0 | 16ft.by6ft. .. 415 9 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, 4tt. by 4ft., 30s 


similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 


CARRIAGE PAID © °"2% 213, zatua not 


» WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


A USEFUL PRESENT 


FOR A 


GARDENER, AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL. 


“GARDENING” 


WOxXT.. ==wviX., 
Oontaining the numbers from March 3rd, 1894, to 
February 28rd, 1835, inclusive. 


Price 6s. 6d.; post free 7s. 3d, 


Of all Newsagents and Bookseuers, or from the Publishing 
Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 

















Weekly, price One Halfpenny. 


“COTTAGE 
CARDENING.”’ 


POULTRY, BEES, ALLOTMENTS, FOOD, HOUSE, 
WINDOW AND TOWN CARDENS. en 


Also issued in MonTrHLy PARTS, price 3d., with handsome 
Coloured Plate or Frontispiece. Ray 





The Guardian says :—'' We know of no similar publication. 
that equals this, either in lowness of price or in variety of 
information. Fora halfpenny a week you get eight quarto 
pages, which deal not only with flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables, but with allotments, bee-keeping, the management of 
cage birds, poultry, and rabbits, the preparation of food, and 
a vast array of miscellaneous subjects, which make the work 
a perfect Cottagers’ Encyclopedia. 





LL & COMPANY, Limitep, London; 
Sai and all Booksellers. [ - 





FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Price Is. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 


HARDY FLOWERS 


Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of 
the most ornamental species, with direc- 
tions for their arrangement, culture, &c. 


London : 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, 
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No. 859.—Von. X VIL. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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FERNS. 


A HAMPSHIRE FERN GARDEN. 
A DAY Amonest British FERns. 
Very rarely does one find such a unique col- 
lection of these beautiful plants as at Milton 
Rectory, situated midway between Lymington 
and Christehurch, on the Hampshire coast. A 
_ large portion of its garden is devoted to the culti- 
vation of hardy British Ferns. A long bank, 
arranged in serpentine form, has been made and 
planted with the most interesting and beautiful 


forms. The Fern-garden has a northern aspect, 
and is well shaded, the Ferns being planted in 
quite a charming way. A large quantity 
of timber is brought into requisition, and this is 
picturesquely arranged, due regard in each 
instance being paid to a natural and happy 
effect. Trunks of old trees, in which the inner 
portion has almost entirely decayed, are so fixed 
that many pretty Ferns are revelling in the 
sheltered and shady portions thus allotted to 
them. The Hon. Mrs. Robinson, who cares for 
this beautiful garden, has, for a number of 
years, taken the keenest interest in its welfare, 
and as a result, a very fine collection has been 
got together, and planted in positions best suited 
to their peculiarities and requirements. The 

LAsTREAS were represented by quite a large 
number of forms. L. spinulosa revelled in the 
shade of the larger and stronger growing kinds. 
This is a Fern of much beauty. L. dilatata 
(Broad Buckler Fern), L. cristata (Crested Shield 
Fern), L. Filix-mas(Male Fern), and L. aculeata 
were represented by very handsome specimens. 
These plants seem to succeed inrichloamand leaf- 
soil, with a liberal quantity of sand. Other kinds 
which seemed to specially enjoy the shady 
surroundings and moist quarters were L. Oreo- 
pteris, L. Thelypteris, L. Fceniseci, and many 
other kinds. The names here given should be 
of use to those about to form Fern-gardens of 
their own, and if the selection made be followed, 
a nice representative lot would be obtained. Of 
the genus 

PoLyropium there are a good number, the 
best of those in this Fern-garden being the com- 
mon Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), and P. 
dryopteris (Oak Fern), This beautiful variety 
was in capital condition, and growing freely, 
overrunning the banks and trunks of trees. The 
recent growths with their beautifully refined 
light green fronds formed a pretty ground work 
out of which many of the larger and more 
vigorous ferns were growing. P. Phegopteris 
(Beech Fern) is well known to all Fern lovers, 
and is valued because of its refined character- 
istics, and P, multifidum, too, was in good form. 
The Welsh Polypody (Polypodium cambricum) 
Was growing in several aspects, a very fine piece 
doing well in a north-western position. Of the 
genus 

ScoLoPENDRIUM (Hart’s-tongue) some pretty 
specimens were in this garden. There are some 
hundreds of this useful Fern in cultivation with 
many pleasing variations in form. A few of the 
best are Scolopendrium vulgare (Common Hart’s- 
tongue), which is probably the best known of 


all. It seems to do well in almost any position, 
and on this account should be esteemed as one 
of the hardiest and best of the British Ferns. A 
pretty variety is 8. v. marginatum and §. v. 
multifidum, §8. v. crispum was also noticed for 
its beauty. The 

ASPLENIUM (Spleenwort) is a hardy evergreen 
Fern, its free growth and beautiful deep green 
fronds making it very useful. There are a good 
number of varieties, some of the most useful 


being Asplenium trichomanes (the Maiden-hair 


Spleenwort), which with its dark green fronds 
is very handsome. A. fontanum seems to revel 
beneath the overhanging trunks of the trees, 
and is very hardy. The Sea Spleenwort (A. 
marinum) is a refined variety, but is not nearly 
so hardy as the last-named kind. 
tum-nigrum (Black Spleenwort) is easily ob- 
tained, 

Ostrich Fern (Struthiopteris germanica) is 


a noble Fern, with magnificent fronds about 


24 feet to 3 feet in length. As itsname implies, 
it is a native of Germany, and is one of the most 
elegant and hardy of Ferns. It will do well 
in almost any position, and is useful for beauti- 
fying the rock garden and similar positions. 

SENSITIVE FERN (Onoclea sensibilis) is another 
charming kind. It is a native of North Ame- 
rica, and succeeds well in a moist position, 
where the larger-growing Ferns afford shade, 
Its beautifully light green fronds stand out 
distinctly when associated with some of the 
coarser growing and darker fronds of the more 
vigorous species. 

ScaLe Fern (Ceterach officinarum) is a dis- 
tinct and beautiful British Fern, specially 
adapted for planting in chinks and crevices of 
rocks, &c. A compost of peat and powdered 
limestone seems to suit it very well. 

CYSTOPTERIS FRAGILIS (Bladder Fern) was 
admired because of its beautifully refined and 
fragile appearance. Several charming specimens 
were dotted here and there in the more shaded 
parts of the Fern garden. This Fern never 
attains to a large size, but has finely-cut fronds 
about 6 inches or 7 inches long. This should be 
included among the most elegant of our hardy 
British Ferns. 

THE ADDER’S-TONGUE FERN (Ophioglossum 
vulgatum) was discovered in the moist meadows 
adjoining the rectory here in large numbers, but 
does not seem to care about being moved. Not- 
withstanding this weakness, every effort should 
be made to secure this beautiful form. 

BLEecHNUM Spicant (Hard Fern) is an ever- 
green Tern, and desirable for the hardy fernery. 
There are a large number of varieties, which are 
of rapid growth and easy culture if given a 
good, moist position, These Ferns revel in a 
shady and moist spot, and attain to large size 
under such conditions, The last Fern in this 
grand collection to which special notice should 
be called is 

OSMUNDA REGALIS (Royal Fern). The lady 
who has devoted so much time to this Fern 
garden has shown much wisdom in the selection 
of the position and the space allowed for the 
proper development of each of the plants. Thus 
they are seen in their full beauty, producing a 
bold effect, which is so essential to a well- 
arranged Fern garden. 


A. Adian- 


Many uninteresting gardens, and shabby 
corners in them, in and near London, might be 
made brighter if good Ferns were arranged in 
them, and a healthy recreation afforded those 
who at present do not follow such a delightful 
hobby. D. B. Cranu, Lymington. 





GARDENING NOTES. 


RosE Ciotu oF Goup in INprA, 

I wisu our leading Rose growers could see this 
queen of flowers in all her natural glory—some 
4 inches or 5 inches across the petals. Such is 
the perfection attained in the vapour-bath-like 
atmosphere of Lower Bengal, where yards of 
healthy growth are reached in a single season, 
at a temperature of moist heat over 100 degs. in 
the sunshine. I usually trained it ona trellis 
of Bamboo work, set against a high wall, In 
Southern India, too, at an elevation of 
2,000 feet or 3,000 feet above the sea level, with 
much less heat and moisture, Cloth of Gold grew 
to similar proportions. This may be useful infor- 
mation to those who wish to attempt its growth 
under glass, where syringing with warm water 
frequently would seem to be a suitable treat- 
ment in localities noted for much sunshine. 


HELIOTROPE. 


I have an unusually fine specimen of this 
favourite flower growing on the back wall of a 
lean-to greenhouse. I planted it in the border 
some four or five years ago, and it has now 
reached 10 feet or 12 feet in height, and about 
as many in width, the main stem being the 
thickness of my wrist ; it has been covered with 
bloom for some months. I prune it very closely 
in November. When making its first shoots in 
spring, I syringe daily, and put a good supply of 
strong manure to the roots, forking it in. Of 
course, in winter, the pipes keep up a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. to 60 degs. The building has a 
south aspect. 


A GARDENER’S FRIEND—A PLEA FOR THE 
BIRDS. 

As I never allow a gun to be fired inside the 
garden enclosures, my little feathered friends 
(as Ihave no cat) remain unmolested, yet do 
much good in hunting for noxious insects. The 
musical Thrush feeds on slugs and earthworms ; 
the active Robin on earwigs and caterpillars ; 
the Titmouse and Wren on creeping vermin and 
aphides, and I have actually seen the last 
diminutive bird fluttering about the foliage of 
the plants in a glass-houseand cleaning the shoots 
with its busy tongue. The small per centage 
of garden fruit appropriated is not a tenth part 
of the value obtained by the owner in the anni- 
hilation of winged and creeping pests. I was 
surprised to find two old herons from my river 
during a hard frost stalking about on the remairs 
of an exhausted hot-bed, within a few yards of 
inhabited dwellings. I can only guess they 
were hunting field mice, always very numerous 
and troublesome in that corner of the kitchen 


garden, their supply of frogs and fish having 


been sealed up by the ice. 
TrcomA SMITH, 


Seedlings of this desirable plant made very 
slow progress under glass, so I removed them 
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early in the summer to a small frame outside I 
use for night protection, the sides being par- 
tially open in fine weather, and they soon made 
growth. Late in June I transferred the plants 
to a sheltered border among leafy plants, and 
they are at present neat little bushes of a promis- 
ing appearance, the constant rainfall being 
evidently to their liking. 


MINA LOBATA. 


In small pots on an upper shelf of the green- 
house this is quickly running up the gtigk into 
the branches of a Clematis. For many weeks 
the seedlings would not increase an inch either 
inside the glass or outside either, until we had a 
damp atmosphere from constant rain. 

W. H. L., Cumberland. 





GARDHN WORE.* 


Oonservatory. 


Go over the climbers with a view to letting in more light 
to the plants beneath. The Passion-flowers and other fast- 
growing things may be thinned now, but the winter and 
autumn-flowering plants can be encouraged to grow. 
Tropwolum Fireball is a useful winter-flowering variety, 
and may be permitted to grow freely, as every shoot will 
be studded with bright blossoms by-and-bye. There will 
be some risk in keeping out specimen hard-wooded plants 
much longer, but after housing give all the air possible 
night and day so that they may feel the change as little as 
possible, If there is the least sign of mildew on Heaths 
dust with sulphur and repeat if necessary till the parasite 
is destroyed. If there are any signs of thrip on Azaleas 
either fumigate or use the vapouriser, and follow up this 
treatment so long as one insect remains alive, or they will 
do a lot of damage to the foliage and ruin the plants, We 
want to begin the winter in a clean condition, or otherwise 
after fires are lighted there will be endless trouble, It will 
be a good plan to cut round Salvias, Eupatoriums, and 
other plants now in the ground, preparatory to lifting them 
by-and-bye, but Arum Lilies should not be served in this 
way, as cutting their thick fleshy roots will give too much 
check. “All plants which have ceased to be effective among 
Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, &c., should be placed outside 
to ripen growth. Even Gloxinias will take no harm outside 
for a week or two if laid on their sides. This ripening and 
resting treatment in the open air is more healthy for the 
bulbs than the usual one of placing them under the stage 
when they are dying down. Shake out and repot old 
Cyclamens and place in cold frames to encourage steady 
robust growth. Allhealthy bulbs will be moving now, and 
the unhealthy ones had better be thrown away, It is 
useless starting the winter with ineffective plants. 


Stove. 


Steady fires will be required now, but meet the dry heat 
of the fires with an increase of humidity inside for a time 
till things settle down. Stove plants which have been 
taken to the conservatory and other houses should now be 
brought back, but old plants which have seen their best 
days should be placed on the rubbish-heap. All experienced 
growers of stove plants know the value of young plants, 
and there are always a few old things to throw away when 
the time for rearranging the stock comes round. It is far 
better to make a little sacrifice now than crowd more 
plants into the houses than there is room for to do them 
justice. I have often seen this thing done with bad 
results. A few plants well grown are always more effective 
and satisfactory than to have houses filled with legey 
rubbish; besides, room must be found now for all the 
winter-flowering things which must be shortly brought in 
from pits and frames, such as Poinsettias, Euphorbias, 
Justicias, Begonias, &c. As soon as the stove is fixed up 
and rearranged use the vapouriser to destroy any insects 
which may be present. 


Orchard House. 


Trees in pots from which the fruit has been gathered 
may be placed outside in a sunny place to complete the 
ripening of the wood, and before the leaves have parted 
with all their action if any of the trees require repotting 
attention should be given to them, so that the roots may 
begin the occupation of the new soil before winter sets in ; 
this especially applies to Peaches and Nectarines. Those 
trees which do not need larger pots may be helped by a 
renewal of the surface soil. For stone fruits nothing 
beats good loam taken, if possible, from a limestone soil, 
or if the soil contains little or no lime adda little old 
plaster or mortar rubbish to it. Peach-trees under glass 
may be gone over now and some of the old wood may be 
cut out. This will let in more light and air to the young 
shoots destined to bear the next year’s crop. Pot-Vines 
intended for forcing next year will now have done all their 
work inside and may be placed in asunny spot in the open 
air to begin their period of rest, but must not be permitted 
to get dust dry. 


Ferns under Glass. 


Ferns are required as much for cutting as any other 
purpose, and if the fronds are to stand well after being cut 
they must have light to ripen and harden the fronds. I 
have seen Maiden-hairs intended for cutting placed on 
shelves near the glass or suspended from the roof in 
baskets with good effect ; of course, we simply want to 
harden the fronds, not to take the green colour out of 
them, therefore, the hot sunshine must not fall upon them. 
Young plants which are potbound or approaching that 
condition should be shifted on, using a large proportion of 
good loam for the Maiden-hairs and other vigorous growing 
species. I can remember the time when peat and a much 
lighter compost generally was used for Ferns, but the 
growth is more robust and sturdy in good loam, lightened 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
G fecintant later than is here indicated with equally good 
reeulcs, 


with about one fourth of leaf-mould‘and some sand, if the 
loam is heavy, and all the best rich loams are inclined to 
adhesiveness. Adiantum Farleyense, which is, I think, 
the best Maiden-hair, grows best in pure loam rather 
adhesive in character ; but when plants are grown in loam 
the water-pot must not be used carelessly, as the plants 
do not require s0 much water when potted in retentive 
soil as when grown in a loose open compost, and the 
advantage tothe plants and plant growers will be con- 
siderable. 


Window Gardening. 


If there is any tender plant in the borders it is desirable 
to lift and pot, get the work done by the middle of 
September, and after potting stand the plants on the shady 
side of a wall or fence for a few days till the roots get into 
work again. Use the syringe frequently to keep up the 
foliage. Palms or Ficuses which are much potbound 
should have a small shift at once. It is necessary some- 
times in frosty weather to keep these plants dry, and they 
suffer far more if in a potbound condition. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Those who contemplate laying down new lawns or 
making alterations of any kind may begin operations now. 
Grass seeds now will make a good lawn early next spring. 
Get the land well broken and prepared, and, if necessary, 
manured, and as soon asa good tilth has been obtained run 
the roller over to firm the surface, and sow the seeds ; rake 
them in, and finish off with another rolling, In preparing 
the land pick out all the roots of perennial weeds. A few 
annual weeds will come up in spring, but these can easily 
be pulled out. When new lawns are made by seeding itis 
best to run an edging of turf by the side of the walks, and 
the bands and slopes also should be turfed. Goto a good 
seed firm for the seeds ; cheap seeds are generally weedy. 
There is yet time to bud Roses. If the next winter is 
severe the late buds will probably suffer less than the early 
ones. So long as there is time for them to get thoroughly 
united it is all that is required. There will be plenty of 
good Pansy and Viola cuttings now in the centres cf the 
plants. If there is not, cut a few plants back, and top- 
dress with light compost. With a new growth this is 
better than putting in cuttings from flowering shoots, 
which seldom make good plants. Keep the soil freely 
stirred among seedlings that were pricked out last month, 
and which are now growing freely, Hollyhock cuttings 
will root now under glass. 


Fruit Garden. 


Gather early Apples, Pears, and Plums as they ripen. 
When fruits of any kind are left to fall from the trees they 
are always more or less injured, and even the early fruits 
are better ripened when gathered and placed in a cool 
room for one or more days to finish off before taking to 
table. Jargonelle Pears may be eaten from the trees 
occasionally in very good condition, but, as a rule, even 
these are best gathered and kept till perfectly finished ; 
only, of course, these early fruits must not be kept too 
long. It is a very great advantage to ease some of the 
heavily-laden trees in good time, picking the largest first. 
This refers more especially to fruits intended for cooking. 
If half the crop is gathered, the small fruits left for a time 
longer will swell up wonderfully. This is work that pays 
for the trouble, and if all the crop is permitted to hang, 
the small ones would remain small, and be comparatively 
worthless. Market growers are well aware of the fact that 
small fruits have no value in the market, except for the 
coster’s barrow, and even the coster will not have them in 
a plentiful season; this is why inferior samples return 
nothing to the grower. Late Grapes in cool-houses are 
ripening earlier this season; even Gros Colmans are 
colouring well without fire heat, except a little on wet 
days. This is due to the early brightness of the summer. 


Vegetable Garden. 


This has been a splendid time for getting up the late 
summer and autumn seeds, and as the ground is now 
warm and moist, seeds will germinate immediately. Ina 
season like the present Cauliflowers, Tripoli Onions, 
Spinach, Lettuces, &c., may be sown a week or ten days 
later than would be wise in an ordinary season, Get the 
autumn crops of Turnips, Spinach, &c., thinned in good 
time, so that the plants may be strong and robust. Plant 
out plenty of Lettuces and Endive for autumn and winter 
salads, and for 4lling pots and frames, or planting where 
shelter can be afforded. The same remark applies to 
Parsley, Chervil, &c., which are in constant demand. It 
is a good plan to cut off some of the old leaves of a part 
of the Parsley in order to encourage new growth. Continue 
to earth up Celery in succession when the plants and the 
soil are dry. Draw earth up to the stems of winter 
Greens, which are now making rapid progress. Tomatos 
in a sunny position, even away from the shelter of wall or 
fence, are now ripening, and all surplus growth should be 
removed, though the plants must not have too many of 
the leaves cut away, ag the fruits cannot swell much after 
the leaves are removed, Plant Cucumbers and Tomatos 
in warm houses for winter bearing. E. Hospay, 


Work in the Town Garden. 


The buds of many varieties of Chrysanthemums, chiefly 
Japanese, will now be appearing, and must be ‘‘ taken” as 
fast as they do so. Oddly enough, it is, as a rule, the 
later-flowering kinds that throw their buds first, and such 
as Boule d’Or and others of this class ought to be taken 
during the first half of August if really good blooms are 
wanted. The buds of few of the incurved varieties require 
to be taken before the last week in August, as a rule, while 
the majority will be in good time if taken the first week 
in September. With few exceptions the crown buds 
afford much the finest blossoms, and these must, of course, 
be secured earlier than the terminals, which naturally 
come later. Some of the most free and useful of all 
Chrysanthemums, including Viviand Morel, J. S. Dibbens, 
Etoile de Lyon, W. H. Lincoln, &., produce quite as good, 
if not better, flowers on the terminal buds than the 
crowns. A great many more “‘ wrinkles” of this kind must 
be mastered before one can become even a moderately 
good Chrysanthemum grower, and, indeed, what is known 
as ‘‘timing” the buds so as to get one’s flowers all in per- 
fection by the date of the show has now become quite a 
science, As soon as the plants have rooted well out in the 


flowering pots, and begun to grow again, more water must 





be given, but, as a rule, unless they appear in any way 
starved or wanting in vigour, it is unnecessary to give any 
stimulants before the buds actually appear. Any spare 
tops of healthy plants, inserted at once in small pots, and 
struck in a rather close and moist hot-bed, will throw 
flowers on very dwarf plants presently, and those struck 
last month should be shifted into 5-inch or 6-inch pots to 
flower. Fuchsias are now coming freely into bloom, and 
when well grown produce a charming effect; rich loamy 
soil, plenty of water, and of liquid-manure also during the 
later stages, with a nice moist atmosphere and shade from 
hot sun, are the chief requisites in the successful cultiva- 
tion of Fuchsias. Pelargoniums of the large-flowering 
varieties that have flowered and been stood in the sun and 
dried off to ripen should be cut back hard now, inserting 
the tops in pots of sandy soil as cuttings, and placing the 
stumps inaframe. Syringe overhead daily to encourage 
them to break again, but they must have little or no water 
at the root until in growth again. Move Chinese Primulas 
into flowering pots as soon as possible, Pot or prick off 
seedling Cinerarias, and sow a little more seed of her- 
baceous Calceolarias. B. OC. R. 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


—_—— 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 24th 
to August 31st. 

All spare time during the week has been devoted to 
putting in cuttings of bedding plants. There is just time 
for Pelargoniums to get well rooted before frost comes. 
All the tricolors, bicolors, and silver-leaved varieties have 
been put in small pots singly, in sandy loam, A good part 
of the stock of other kinds are in 5-inch pots, six cuttings 
ina pot. This isa convenient size for the shelves, and 
more plants can be wintered in a given space, though it 
involves potting off into single potsin February. Helio- 
tropes, Ageratums, white and yellow Marguerites, are 
rooted in frames, as are also the red-leaved carpeting 
plants, Alternantheras, Coleus, and Iresines, The new 
dwarf races of Cannas are in the midst of their growth, 
and will be carefully potted up before the weather gets 
cold, as we find them so useful for the conservatory. We 
invested in a few of the newest varieties of these last year, 
because we believe they will become popular. If one 
waits for them to become cheap there is a danger of being 
left behind, and they are easily and rapidly increased by 
division in spring. We intend to increase the beds of Tea 
Roses (dwarfs on the Brier will be purchased, and, in fact, 
they have been ordered). Later buyers will, perhaps, 
have to go empty away this year, or put up with inferior 
plants, so many of the dormant buds were killed by last 
season’s frost. I look upon standard Teas as a delusion, 
sure to disappear in a wholesale manner when the pinch 
comes, but dwarfs on their own roots, or on the Brier, 
earthed up a few inches when frost sets in, are a3 safe as 
any Roses can be. Busy among Chrysanthemums now, 
giving nourishment when and where required, removing 
all side shoots, and taking the buds in the way former 
experience suggests if it is necessary to have flowers at 
their best at any particular date. This is a matter for each 
cultivator to decide. Many of the shows are not till the 
middle of November, and some even later, and, except 
those kinds which require a long time to open, the end of 
August or beginning of September is time enough, and the 
Incurves may be taken later. The only disadvantage is 
the terminal buds are generally smaller than the second 
crowns; the first crowns are nearly always too early, My 
own impression is that many of the plants are struck too 
early. {f good, sturdy cuttings can be had in January, 
even towards the end of the month, the plants are to 
time when only two or three blooms are taken. 


Scarlet Tropzeolums.—In town gardens 
I rarely see anything in the gardens or 
windows so fresh and brilliant as are these 
Nasturtiums of various kinds, For window- 
boxes they are, as I think, well-nigh un- 
equalled, and all one has to do is to sow the 
seeds in fresh, rich earth, and water the plants 
when necessary. Another good way of growing 
these flowers is in a bed onthe Grass, where 
their shoots can ramble out on the closely-shaven 
lawn. They are very beautiful from May to 
November, and for carpeting bulb beds or for a 
half shady place, these dwarf Nasturtiums are 
more satisfactory than Pelargoniums or other 
bedding plants. The above relates only to the 
modern forms of Tropeolum majus, but where 
it will thrive there is nothing in the genus can 
surpass the blood-flowered T. speciosum in light- 
ness of growth and in floral grace. We have at 
last succeeded in flowering this erratic beauty 
by planting some of its thick white roots on a 
moist border with an eastern exposure, and 
which is sheltered by shrubs from the midday 
sun. Even if it never flowered it is worth grow- 
ing for its fresh, green, Maiden-hair-like leaves. 
I once saw a man digging Potatos in a roadside 
garden in Scotland. The hedge next the road 
was scarlet with flowers, and the thick white 
roots of this lovely Tropzeolum came up aloag 
with the Potatos. ‘*What will you do with 
these roots?” I asked. ‘‘Thraw ’em away,” 
was the laconic reply. I asked for some, which 
were willingly given —an armful almost. 
** Now,” said the donor, ‘‘ be ye careful whare ye 
pit it—it’s the warst weedie ye can ever git into 
a garden.” And so it seemed to be there, and 
is in other places northward, but with some it 
is one of the most capricious and stubborn of 
plants. —T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN. 
Liuium AURATUM, 


Tus is one of the most beautiful of all Lilies, 
and more grown by amateurs than any other 
kind ; but it is not everyone that can success- 
fully manage its culture, for we must not regard 
the merely flowering the bulbs once as indicative 
of cultural skill, as nearly everyone can do this, 
and attain to success so far in a greater or less 
degree ; but what of the bulbs when the flowers 
are past and gone ? Very often they are gone also, 
yet at the same time it does not follow that even 
such wholesale failures as these are absolutely the 
outcome of negligence or even inexperience, as 
too frequently the bulbs themselves are in a 
great measure to blame, and in some instances 























IMPORTED BULBS 


are decidedly cheapest, and the majority 
with due care yield very good results. 
Some growers—indeed, many—do not care 
to have anything to do with the earliest 
consignments of these, because, as they say, 
they are lifted before the bulbs are fully 
matured ; but given my choice I should de- 
cidedly prefer these to the later consignments, 
for the reason that the latter frequently 
fail to emit the large fleshy or aa roots 
when they have been kept dry too long, and 
my experience points to this, that the sooner 
you obtain the bulbs and have them planted, 
the greater the chances of their performing 
their proper functions in the right season—an 
important fact as regards the future of the 
bulbs. Where this Lily is grown extensively in 
pots, the bulbs should be potted as soon ag re- 


law of ‘‘give a thorough watering as soon as 
potted ;” this will not do for these Lilies. I 
have never obtained better results when grow- 
ing them in pots than by potting them in the 
manner stated and keeping them without water 
till several inches of new growth appeared above 
the soil, when, assuming the base of the bulb 
to be sound, the new roots will also be on the 
move. Bulbs, however, that have a defective 
base, or are perhaps fungus-stricken from a 
variety of causes—mainly sweating, however— 
do not, or rather they cannot emit these basal 
roots, the result of which is that for the time 
being the flowering is absolutely dependent on 
the mass of stem-roots which forms above the 
bulb, though these roots are invariably present. 
Their root progress will form the best guide 
when shifting these plants into their flowering 
pots, but in any case the safest plan will be to 
bury the stems as deeply as possible and there- 
by support as much of the stem and its roots as 
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circumstances permit, adding greater support by 
using a rich soil above the bulbs. For 


THE OPEN GROUND 


[ have found it a safe method, instead of plant- 
ing out in the wet soil of the garden in winter- 
time, to place the bulbs in boxes of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, having an inch below the bulbs and 
2 inches above them, keeping them for the time 
in any cool cellar or similar place and planting 
them out at the end of March in well-dug 
ground at a depth of 4 inches, using some sand 
about the bulbs at the time. All those that have 
commenced to form basal roots at planting time 
will generally make Peenerene subjects, and 
when once established we have no nobler or 
grander ornament for the garden. A word ag 
to position may not be out of place, though in- 
variably a shady one is accorded them and Lilies 
in a great measure delight in shade of a kind. 
This is best afforded by distant trees, which 
recalls to my mind some noble examples I had 
under my care many years ago; these were in 
varying positions, some on steep sloping banks 
of Rhododendrons, where they only received the 
shade of these plants, while others occupied 
positions in beds of North American shrubs and 
shaded by distant Beech-trees. The latter, 
however, did the best, and one bulb in particular 
year by year sent up fasciated stems and bore 
140 flowers, small, of course, and ina conglom- 
erate head that found nofavour. Far handsomer 
were many others with their stems 6 feet or 
more high and bearing from six to ten gigantic 
flowers, many having a diameter of 8 inches or 
10 inches. Being established clumps and never 
moved, they were given weak manure-water 
once a week from the time the stems reached 
2 feet high till the flowers began to expand. In 
winter I always covered them with a large 
mound of thoroughly decayed manure, which in 
this form seemed to supply their every need, 
the result of which was an annual array of 
their noble flowers. Well-developed blossoms 


amongst Ferns are depicted in the accompanying 
illustration. 








































ROMAN HYACINTHS, 
Durine the last two months of the year any: 














thing in the shape of white blossoms is welcome, 








A group of greenhouse plants, in which the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan 
(Lilium auratum) is the chief feature. 


to such an extent that no amount of care or 
attention could induce them to grow at all. 
Happily, however, we get successes in the midst 


far outweighing the latter, and we are thereby 


them beyond the reach of the majority, while in 


ceived, into pots not exceeding 5 inches dia- 
meter, provided, of course, this size will take 
them, which, as arule, it will. The soil used 
of our failures, the former more often than not | should be dry, not dust-dry exactly, but mode- 
rately so, and be composed of three parts good 
encouraged—even if we lose our bulbs after | loam, one of half-decayed leaves or rough peat, 
flowering—to renew our stock, and thus retain adding sand liberally, but on no account using 
in our gardens one of the most beautiful of | manure of any kind: let the pots be well 
) hardy bulbous plants, and certainly the grandest drained, and pot firmly. Stand the pots con- 
of the tribe to which it belongs. In saying this, | taining the bulbs on a bed of coal ashes, or in a 
however, I am not unmindful of the several cold frame on a similar bottom, and cover with 
handsome forms which belong to this species, | 6 inches of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. Upon no 
and which have received distinctive names, but | account give these newly-imported bulbs any 
their rarity and consequently high price place | water at this time ; indeed, the atmosphere at 
the time to which these remarks apply is gener- 


and the miniature sweet-scented Roman Hya- 
cinth is one of those inexpensive plants that 
anyone may grow who has an ordinary green- 
house. Its culture is of the easiest description, 
and yet there are a great number of failures 
each year. The item of the utmost importance 
is to get the pots well filled with roots before 
forcing of any kind takes place. For this reason, 
then, it is wise to obtain the bulbs as early as 
possible. Another cause of failure is this: 
Roman Hyacinths appear more tender at the 
roots than the larger types, and they are easily 
injured by being exposed to continued wet. I 
would therefore advise that glass or other cover- 
ing be given from the first. 


A SUITABLE SOIL to grow them in may be 
obtained by mixing loam, very rotten manure, 
or leaf-mould, and road grit. I use the latter in 
preference to sand for all spring bulbs. Place a 
crock over the drainage-hole of each pot, then 







the case of the type bulbs may be had cheaply 
enough—that is, if imported bulbs, and not 
home-grown, are sought after. For general pur- 


poses, and particularly for one season’s display, 
the 





ally sufficiently moist, even if the soil is dry 
when the bulbs are potted, and a gradual 
plumping up of the bulbs under the conditions 
I have described will be more conducive to 
good results than that of following the orthodox 


fill them to the brim and press the soil down 
moderately firm. After this make a hole with 
the fingers for each separate bulb, but do not 
press them down tightly, for if the bulb has a 
bottom too firm the roots will force it up and 
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finally out of the pot. Five bulbs may be put 
into a pot of 5-inch diameter, and the number 


increased according to larger sizes if we so wish 
it. Ifthe compost is at all approaching dryness 
when used give one thorough watering, but not 
otherwise. Stand the pots under cover, and 
also provide some material to bury the whole— 
pots and all—about 2 inches. By this means 
root-action is assisted and top-growth retarded. 
In bulb forcing this is a great consideration. 
We cannot put on more bells to a spike than 
are in embryo in the bulb, but by good cultiva- 
tion there is a chance of so developing them that 
the blossoms are very large. Again, the trusses 
will not throw themselves well above the foliage 
unless a quantity of roots are obtained. In 
about six weeks examine the Hyacinths, and if 
stout growths are pushing up through the 
plunging material the pots may be taken out to 
the light and stood in the greenhouse to flower. 
A shelf near the glass should be selected ; this 
aids a sturdy growth, and by putting a few pots 
at a time ina warmer structure, the flowering 
period may be hastened as well as lengthened by 
a succession. It is desirable to use water just 
lukewarm, and also give an occasional dose of 
weak liquid-manure. The supplies of moisture 
at the roots should be ample when the flowers 
are opening. The early Narcissus, called Paper- 
white, as well as the Double Roman, do well 
treated as recommended for the early Hyacinths. 
ae 


Heating a small greenhouse.—I have 
a small greenhouse, 10 feet long by 4 feet 
6 inches wide, in my back yard, facing north, 
and in a very sheltered position. It is connected 
to the kitchen and scullery by a window and 
doorway. What mode of heating the greenhouse 
would you recommend? And what temperature 
should I keep it in winter? I grow Fuchsias, 
‘*Geraniums,” Pelargoniums, Begonias, Coleus, 
and the hardier kinds of Ferns and Palms.— 
ANXIOUS AMATEUR, 


* * The best way of heating so small a 
structure would be by means of two or three 
rows of 2-inch or 3-inch piping, connected with 
a properly constructed gas-boiler. This would 
only cost £3 or £4, and would require very little 
attention afterwards. Or the same amount of 
piping might be heated by means of a very small 
coil fixed in brickwork just outside the house. 
A still cheaper way would be to put in a flue of 
G-inch socket drain-pipes and a brick furnace, 
such as has been frequently described in 
GARDENING. But why heat the house at all? 
A north aspect is not suitable for the production 
of flowers in winter, while a cold house is very 
useful for sheltering many half-hardy subjects ; 
but heat is, of course, necessary for Palms, 
exotic Ferns, etc. 


Croton Hawkeri.—Well coloured exam- 
ples of Croton Hawkeri are not often seen, yet 
when in its fullest beauty there are few Crotons 
so effective, especially under artificial light. I 
grow several plants, also a large specimen, 
which is quite as well coloured as the smaller 
ones, At one time I had quite a difficulty in 
getting it to colour satisfactorily, but this was 
eventually overcome by only striking as cuttings 
the better coloured pieces. If a green portion 
showed itself it was promptly cut out, and it 
was this persistent cutting out of the green parts 
and striking the well-coloured pieces which led 
to the variegation becoming fixed.—A. 


Plants fora conservatory in winter. 
—May I enquire through your paper what 
plants you would advise for the winter decora- 
tion of a conservatory 19 feet by 11 feet, 
adjoined and entered by another 21 feet by 
64 feet? Would you advise trying one or two 
Tree-Ferns, and some Bamboos? ‘The house is 
heated in winter by hot-water pipes. I take 
this opportunity to thank you for former advice. 
—G. N. Situ. 


*.* There are plenty of suitable subjects to 
choose from, and no doubt Tree and other Ferns, 
Bamboos, &c., would do well; but these last 
ought to be plafted out in a border to do much 
good. Many Palms, too, would thrive in a 
well-heated greenhouse. Large Camellias in 
pots or tubs are always handsome, and so are 
good specimen Azaleas grown in large pots. 
Abutilons make very large and handsome plants 
in a short time, and in a genial temperature 
bloom all the winter, and Sparmannia africana, 
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Cytisus racemosus are equally valuable. Large 
Fuchsias and ‘‘ Geraniums” are very fine, and 
so are Bouvardias when allowed to attain a good 
size. As smaller plants may be grown, select 
Persian Cyclamens, Chinese and other Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and so forth. On the walls Orange- 
trees and Heliotropes are most effective. 


A RARE GREENHOUSE PLANT. 
ELISENA LONGIPETALA, 

Tuts strikingly handsome and remarkable green- 
house plant is a member of a very small family 
of South American bulbs, named by the Rev. 
William Herbert, in compliment to Elise, sister 
of Napoleon. This plant is nearly allied to the 
Pancratiums, and has very pure, pearly-white 
flowers, with their cups much declined and 
flattened, whilst the segments are of the same 
snowy whiteness, being singularly twisted, and 
about 4 inches long. The style and stamens 
project from the mouth of the cups, as shown 
so plainly in the illustration. The flower-scape 
is stout and rises from the middle of a number 
of bright green leaves, which are annually sent 
up from a brown roundish bulb of about 2 inches 
in diameter. The seed is large, round, and 
green, and if sown immediately after maturity 
will soon commence sprouting. 


some of the Australian Acacias, and the fragrant | 





The plant succeeds very well in a good-sized | 
5 { 
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NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS. 
THE GARDEN IN AUGUST. 
Bricut yellow composite flowers are waving in 
the warm breeze, with butterflies and bees in 
plenty on the soft lilac flower-heads of the 
Eupatorium, a plant that should certainly find a 
place along with Sedum spectabile in every 
insect-lover’s garden, The gold-rayed Lilies and 
the shining trumpets of the long-flowered Lily 
of Japan are still lovely, as also are the vivid 
scarlet flowers of Lilium chalcedonicum, while 
a few odd flowers of L. excelsum (testaceum) 
yet linger in the shade. The Carnations are 
lovely on the borders, so, too, the Delphiniums, 
and a mass of Silene Schafta is like a rosy satin 
cushion laid on the ground in the sun, The 
rains have freshened up all things, and after 
planting out seedlings and rooted things, many 
and varied, the almost everlasting labour of pro- 
pagation is again begun afresh. Slips of all 
good hardy Carnations and Pinks, of Pentste- 
mons, Veronicas, and Antirrhinums are now 
being planted in sand under handlights, where 
they will root and remain all the winter if 
weakly, being planted out as soon as they 
become rooted if strong. Most brilliant now are 
the scarlet Gladioli, the earliest Tiger Iris, and 
the Gaillardias, as seen in the sun. Mutisia 
decurrens has been very effective, being one of 
the most vivid of orange-scarlet flowers of its 
kind known to me. ‘The single Dahlias are 
getting towards their 
best, and the white 























































































































Japan Anemone is as 
ever most lovely. The 
best yellow Daisy is 
Helianthus rigidus, and 
Pentstemons and Cam- 
panula pyramidalis are 
in full bloom, On warm 
nights the garden is de- 
lightful, filled as it is 
with the breath of Musk 
and Mignonette, Jas- 
mine, Myrtle, and Ber- 
gamot, Roses, Lavender, 
and Thyme. 


WiLp HEATHER. 

There is a purple veil 
of Heather once again 
on the hills, and it is 
wreathed as subtly 
around them as are the 
mists of dawn. ‘The 
moors are carpeted with 
ruby colouring, and the 
bees are happy, for their 
richest harvest is that 
they win from the Heath 
and Ling. What a 








pot planted in sandy leaf-mould and kept ina 
light, well-aired greenhouse, or it may also be 
planted outside in May on a warm southern 
border. The bulb must be kept perfectly dry 
in winter, and in a place where frost cannot 
penetrate. Unfortunately, it is at present very 
scarce, 





Unhealthy Palm.—Can anyone kindly 
advise me as to the treatment of a large Palm 
withlong spiked leaves, each with double row of 
spikes and stem like a Cocoa-nut Palm, which is 
gradually turning yellow and appears to be 
dying? Can anything be done tosaveit? Itis 
kept ina greenhouse, but has been much exposed 
to the sun, and once or twice left very dry. 
It isin a very large pot, and has been recently 
top-dressed, and well drained.—H. 8. 

*.* In this country, or, rather, under the 
artificial conditions in which these plants have 
to be grown here, nearly all Palms luxuriate in 
abundant heat and moisture, with rather heavy 
shade in summer, and plenty of manurial 
nourishment at the roots. Your plant has 
evidently been starved and scorched, and if 
one of the Cocos tribe, which are comparatively 
teider, no wonder it now looks so bad. The 
only chance for it, probably, is to remove it at 
once to a stove or hot-house, where in a high 
temperature with moist atmosphere, &c., it 
might perhaps recover—at any rate it would soon 
go one way or the other, 


A rare greenhouse bulbous flower (Elisena 





world of delights and 
longipetala). of regrets also this 
blossoming of the wild 
Heather brings! Delight in rich sunny autumn 
days with the corn and fruit everywhere 
ripening. Regret that the haleyon days of 
summer are no more. And yet to anyone 
who has experienced the luxuriant sameness of 
the Tropics these constant changes in our ¢limate 
are most satisfying and enchanting, and a 
ramble over the blossoming Heather becomes a 
positive delight. I saw to-day a tuft of Ling 
(Calluna vulgaris) growing in an Orchid-house, 
it having come in with the peat a year or two 
ago. Every year it has flowered in the hot- 
house just at the same time as it would have done 
outside on the bleak moorland whence it came. 
No focussing of heat and sunshine under a glass 
roof has altered its blossoming. Again this year 
it is in bloom at its usual season with steadfast 
constancy. What if the Daffodils and Anemones 
and Apple-blossoms have vanished for a season, 
are there not Apples large and rosy-cheeked now 
on every bough? Have we not the great Japan 
Lilies distilling their rich odours in the garden, 
and with them a hundred Daisy flowers, waving 
over the grave where Narcissus sleeps, in certain 
hope of a beautiful resurrection in the spring ? 
Musk. 

In many gardens Musk is, if grown at all, 
limited in its area to a flower-pot in the green- 
house or on the window-sill. In mild localities, 
however, it is quite hardy ; indeed, it must be 
a cruel combination of cold, wet soils and a hard 
winter that will actually kill its rhizomes any- 
where. A broad carpet of Musk is now and 
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ment from the earth and air, and roots as store- 
houses or savings banks, for the surplus material 
collected during growth and secured ready for 
the demands of the season of flowering and seed- 
ing. Take our biennial vegetables, Beet, Turnips, 
or Parsnips, for example. They spend one season 
in the collection and storage of material, which 
they utilise during the next by developing it 
into flower and seed-bearing stems. The fore- 
thought, so to speak, and thrifty behaviour of 
many plants are simply wonderful, but none the 
less wonderfully true. Some plants make sure 
of a constant supply of nutriment by storing it 
up in their bulbed or swollen stems, The plants 
seem to have gradually developed this power of 
Securing constant supplies and of obviating 
waste in a way analogous to that which 
prompted the old musicians to add a bag to 
their wooden pipes, or a wind-box to the organ. 
Ever since the days of Linnzeus we have been 
led to consider the flower as the main locality of 
botanical characters. Now we are going a little 
nearer to the root of the matter. If there is a 
power in plants analogous to the reasoning brain 
of man, there can be no doubt that roots possess 
that power quite as fully, or more so than do the 
blossoms, We have no natural type of self- 


then a good feature in the garden; but as it is 
extremely difficult of thorough eradication, it is 
as well to select a position where it cannot harm 
more delicate-habited plants. One thing you 
may rely on most implicitly, and that is, the 
common Musk is more than a match for our 
native weeds on any ordinarily rich, warm soil, 
Planted out and staked with a few short Fir or 
Larch-boughs, you may have a clump of Musk a 
yard high, and as much through, and if in full 
Sunshine on a moist bottom, it will be studded 
with flowers for six months of the year. The 
hybrid Musk (Harrison’s) grows outside well as 
a summer bedding plant, but is not so tenacious 
of life as is the typical kind. If you wish to see 
it at its best, grow it ina basket hung up near 
the roof of a light and airy greenhouse or porch. 
As so grown, it is elegant in habit, and most 
floriferous, and if you wish to intensify the colour 
of its flowers, fill the centre of the basket with a 
rooted cutting of a purple-leaved Coleus, or with 
two or three bits of Iresine Herbsti, which shine 
like stained glass as seen between the eye and 
the light. 





































































THE JAPAN RULALIAS. 


The: Eulalias are tall-growing Grasses, as 
graceful as Bamboos, and easier to manage in 
almost all gardens. There are three forms, viz., 
the green-leaved type, a variety having its long 
and slender leaves striped like ribbon Grass, and 
a third which has yellowish zebra-like markings 
on its long green leaves. All are well worth 
culture, either as solitary clumps or masses on 
the lawn, or as pot plants in the conservatory. 
No matter how grown their habit is most 
graceful, and as yielding good foliage for 
Gladiolus or other cut-flowers they deserve more 
notice than they have hitherto obtained. We 
find their growths cut rather long most graceful, 
effective, and durable for. indoor uses. They 
require a good, deep, warm soil, and plenty of 
moisture, aud then form tufts 5 feet or 6 feet 
high in the open border every year. Even when 
killed to the ground, as they are now and then 
during extra hard winters, their dead stalks 
have a grace and effect peculiarly their own. 
They are not difficult to increase either from 
seeds sown during the spring months in heat or 
by division of the roots. The two variegated 
forms striata and zebrina are peculiarly elegant 
and delicate looking as grown in smali pots in 
a warm-house, where they group well along with 
Ferns, Asparagus, Aralias, or Dragon-trees. All 
three varieties are now flowering freely with us 
in the open air at 6 feet in height. 

THE FratHER FLowers., 

In North America the species of Liatris are 
sometimes known as Snake Roots or Feather 
Flowers, and there is a soft and feathery look 
about their flower-stems as well developed in 
deep rich soils. There are several kinds, but 
L. pycnostachya is, as I believe, one of the best 
for garden culture. LL. spicata is also a showy 
kind, and, like the former species, is easily 
raised from seeds or increased by division of the 
roots or crowns in spring. ‘Tosee these singular 
composite plants at their best one must either 
rear them from seeds or divide them early every 
spring. Like many other things, they deteriorate 
if left in the same spot too long, and this is one 
of the real difficulties in hardy flower culture. 
Many plants will exist for ten or twenty years 
in the same place if once planted, but it does not 
follow that they satisfy one as so grown. Ina 
word, rotation of crops or good cultivation is as 
necessary for hardy flowers as for culinary vege- 
tables. A Lily is as fond of good, fresh, deeply- 
dug earth as is a Cabbage, and a change of soil 
is as essential to good Roses or Narcissi as it is 
to Beetroot or Potatos. No one who is afraid 








abnegation more noble than that of the roots, 
which labour silently in the dark, while their 
offspring, the flowers, plant themselves in the 
sunshine and in the light of open day. Vv. 





TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


PERNETTYAS. 


Tue Pernettyas are plants that often do well in 
gardens, though we see them most happy in the 
moist peaty Irish gardens. They are especially 
of note for the beauty of their berries in the 
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spring, and may then be gathered and sown. 
The berries may be rubbed up with a little dry 
sand and sown either in pans of sandy peat, or 
where there is a considerable quantity a frame 
may be set apart for them, and 5 inches or 
6 inches of soil being placed therein, the seeds 
may then be sown. Whichever plan is adopted, 
the shelter of a frame must be accorded them, 
and it is better if kept close and shaded from 
sunshine till the young plants make their 
appearance. When large enough they may be 
pricked off, and will make more rapid progress 
if still sheltered by a frame during their earlier 
stages. Of course, plants raised in this way 
cannot be depended upon to perpetuate any 
particular variety. 

When it is necessary to propagate any of the 
named varieties, other means of increase—viz., 
by cuttings, layers, and division, must be 
employed, Cuttings may be formed in early 
summer of the current season’s shoots, when 
they commence to acquire a woody texture. 
They must be cut off ata joint, and a few of 
the bottom leaves having been removed, they 
should be then dibbled into pots of sandy peat, 
It is necessary to drain the pots thoroughly for 








A shoot of Pernettya mucronata, showing its clusters of 
crimson berries, 


of digging up and replanting will ever give us 
many pictures in the garden ; and yet the man 
who uses the spade well has as much or even 
more power over beautiful flowers than a painter 
has with his colours, Both must use them freely 
and boldly in the right way. 


Rootwork, 


Ido not mean rootwork as opposed to rock- 
work, but wish to allude to the silent labours of 
the roots of living plants. There is nothing 
more mysterious than the silent root power ever 
going on in even the smallest of gardens, 
There they are, as it were, ‘‘the power behind 
the throne” unseen, but tee te things, useful 
or beautiful, above them. e have roots as 
anchors or grips ; roots as collectors of nourish- 


ties 


winter months, and in the summer we get the 
pretty Lily of the Valley-like flowers, which, 
from their waxy texture, remain long in beauty. 
If gathered in the shape of small sprays just as 
the blooms are on the point of expanding they 
will, if placed in water, retain their freshness for 
weeks, The purity of the blossoms is intensified 
by the reddish colour of the bark, and the dark 
green of the mature foliage. There are many 
varieties of P. mucronata, the berries varying 
from white to deepest crimson, and thickly 
clustered on the shoots, as shown in our illus- 
tration, 

Where these ornamental-berried shrubs have 
been in fruit throughout the winter, many of 
the berries will have lost their freshness in the 


the reception of the cuttings, and to press down 
the soil very firmly. When the 
cuttings are put in securely anda 
thorough watering given to settle 
the soil, the pots should be stood 
ina close frame, and kept shaded 
from the sun till they root. They 
strike quicker and in a more satis- 
factory manner if covered with a 
bell-glass, for the double protection 
of a frame and bell-glass as well 
tends to maintain the soil and cut- 
tings in a more even state of mois- 
ture. They will take a couple of 
months or more to strike, and the 
better way is to leave them undis- 
turbed in the cutting pots till 
spring, when they can either be 
planted out in a prepared bed, or 
potted off and when established 
planted out. This last is, generally 
speaking, the better plan, as the 
hair-like roots are so delicate that 
when transferred from the cutting 
pots to the open ground, some of 
the more tender are very likely to 
succumb. 

Layering may be carried out at 
any season, and may be frequently 
done without detracting from the 
appearance of the plant in any 
way, as the low growth of these 
Pernettyas renders them easily 
brought in contact with the earth. 
They may be layered in the ordi- 
nary manner—that is, by just cut- 
ting a tongue on the lower side of 
the branch in the part that will be 
covered with soil, and pegging 
the branch securely in position, 
Division is but a modification of 
this last, as plants that have been 
| buried rather deeply in the soil will in many 
cases have produced roots from the underground 
portion of the branches, and the plant can 
sometimes be split up into several pieces, or 
single branches be detached with sufficient roots 
to support them. The better way is to plant 
them at first in a sheltered position, and when 
they become established they can be removed to 
wherever required. 





FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Ws shall take advantage of a little spare time 
during the autumn months to clear away more 
old Laurels in any open space in the pleasure 
ground to make room for a nice batch of flower- 
ing shrubs that were inserted as cuttings last 
autumn. I write open spaces advisedly, because 
even if Laurels are cleared away, it is useless to 
put flowering plants under the shade of trees, 
This is more particularly applicable to Beeches 
that have seen their best days and are showing 
signs of decay. Nasty fungoid growths spring 
up all along the line of root of such trees, render- 
ing the ground simply poisonous to all shallow- 
rooting plants. Out in the open, however, the 
cage is different, and grounds are vastly improved 





by the substitution of a bit of colour here and 
there for endless banks of Laurels, A very nice 
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effect can be produced by grouping different 
families together in variety, interspersing some 
of the strongest among herbaceous plants, such, 
for instance, as the hardy Fuchsias, Chrysan- 
themum maximum and OC. uliginosum, 
Delphiniums, Starworts, and perennial Sun- 
flowers. Due regard must be had to rabbits 
where such planting operations are in the 
pleasure grounds or wild garden, as they are 
very partial to many herbaceous things, and 
will make short work of them if they can obtain 
access. I had to shift all our stock of Starworts 
jast autumn, and this spring the rabbits spoiled 
a very nice clump of Hydrangea paniculata. 
Has any reader seen evidences of their attack on 
Azalea pontica? I have never noticed marks of 
teeth on any of these plants, and have come to 
the conclusion, I hope rightly, that, like the 
Rhododendron, this Azalea may claim immunity 
from the pest. Two good wild garden plants 
they certainly never touch that are very useful 
occasionally between shrubs are Foxgloves and 
the Giant Mullein. In making selections of 
flowering shrubs the newer varieties of Ribes 
must not be forgotten ; they are very fine in the 
early season, and are also well adapted for pot 
culture. ‘The newer Weigelas and Philadelphus 
also take rank among really good things ; indeed, 
there is plenty of material in the list of both 
evergreen and deciduous shrubs available for the 
brightening up of out-lying places in nearly all 
gardens. Some may be planted sufliciently 
thick to meet and cover the ground, others 


thinly, with an underneath carp2t of some dwarf | 





A wall of cordon Pear-trees in fruit. 


hardy plant, as recommended in the case of 
Hydrangea paniculata and the common Musk. 
‘lhe difference in the style of planting as it 
applies to carpet or no carpet depends greatly 
on the formation of the shrubs. E. 





FRUIT. 


CORDON PEARS. 


Tue cordon system of growing Pears is not often 
adopted by the amateur ; but why this is the case 
it is difficult to explain, as this is a very suitable 
form for small gardens. When cordon trees are 
utilised many more varieties can be grown in & 
small space. Thus one can get more variety, 
and the trees soon cover a certain space, and 
fruit in a short time. By the term cordon, it is 
intended that a single branch or growth should 
be the portion cultivated ; but there are others, 
such as double cordons and several cordon 
growths proceeding from the one stem. Doubt- 
less, the two first-named are the most suitable, 
and as these soon fruit they are most profitable. 
Being grafted or budded on stocks which are 
most prolific, the crop may be termed quick, and 
the trees, given ample attention, fruit for many 
years. 

I do not advise cordon Pears for any gardens 
where the trees are left alone, as neglect is even 
more harmful than in the case of bush or stan- 
dard form. There must be constant attention 
in the way of water, food, stopping, and thinning 
of erops, also lifting at times to prevent gross 
wood, and maintain a fruitful growth. I will 
devote a few words to 





| be no lack of feeding. Though it is not advisable 
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PLANTING AND CULTURE, 
the planting season being at hand. The best 
sites for these fruits are doubtless the west or 
south-west, and in cold districts a south aspect 
is well repaid. I have seen fair crops on north 
walls, but in that case hardier kinds must be 
planted. On an eastern aspect one does not get 
enough sun, though such kinds as Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Clapp’s Favourite, and Pitmaston may 
be relied upon for a cold or north-east wall, and 
will fruit well. I have also grown very fine 
stewing Pears on the north and east, but these 
are not the most profitable. If very fine 
fruits are required, such kinds as_ Grosse 
Calebasse, Verulam, and Uvedale’s St. Germain 
are given room as cordons ; they look well, and 
and are useful for show and late keeping, 
planting in the early part of November, and at 
about 2 feet apart. Of course, if space is no 
object the trees may be allowed a little more 
room. First, deeply dig or trench the soil, and, 
in land deficient of lime, add lime or old mortar- 
rubble, also a liberal portion of good loam, with 
such aids as bones or meal, and burnt garden 
refuse of any kind. Manures are best left for 
the surface, as they do not promote fruit growth, 
but gross wood, This last is one of the worst 
troubles the cultivator has to put up with, as if 
there is gross wood there will be few fruits ; 
the short, sturdy growths are the ones 
that bear fruit. I advise early planting, 
because the trees are then in a _ better 
position to stand drought or heat the next sum- 
mer and will fruit more quickly, and there need 


giving rich food at planting; but extremes 
must be guarded against. For instance, to 
plant trees just lifted out of rich, well-worked 
nursery land into poor soil is to court failure. 
The trees must have a start, and the growers 
must consider the soil, position, and other 
details. Plant firmly and get the trees early, 
remembering that the best specimens are those 
first selected before the season is far advanced. 
Also purchase healthy, well-grown trees in pre- 
ference to cheap ones with little vigour and few 
roots, 






























































SELECTION. 


I will give a very limited selection for cordon 
culture, our best being Souvenir du Congrés, . 
Clapp’s Favourite, Triomphe de Vienne, and 
Margaret Marillat for September fruits. Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Thompson’s, Durondeau, Marie 
Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, Emile ad’ Heyst, 
Beurré Superfia, and B. Bachelier for October. 
Beurré Diel, Beurré Baltet, Doyenné du Comice, 
and Beurré d’Anjou for November; and for 
later fruit Easter Beurré, Josephine de Malines, 
Marie Benoist, and Beurré Rance ; the latter is 
not always reliable, but where it does succeed is 
valuable for its lateness. G. W. 





DESSERT GOOSEBERRIES. 


Tux great value of the Gooseberry is too well 
known, but how seldom isa really good selection 
of the best varieties grown for dessert alone. It 
may perhaps be stated by some that all varieties 
of Gooseberries are suitable, and that it is 
unnecessary to grow any specially for table-use. 
At the same time I think such persons will 
admit there are a fair number of varieties of an 
infinitely better flavour than others. In planting 
Gooseberries it is a good plan to put the best 
eating sorts by themselves, and those intended 
for cooking also by themselves. The convenience 
of such a method will be apparent, as the pick- 
ing, netting, &c., will be greatly simplified. 
Most of us have had some experience of a new 
hand or boy being sent to gather fruit from some 
particular bush or bushes for the kitchen, dis- 
covering later on that he has made a mistake 
and picked from those required for dessert, a 
mistake easily avoided by having the two plan- 
tations separate. Another objectionable fea- 
ture in many gardens is the planting of the 
bushes round the vegetable quarters in the 
kitchen garden, in many instances proving a 
nuisance, being inconvenient and causing a loss 
of valuable space. It is far more economical to 
have all the fruit-bearing trees in quarters 
entirely devoted to them, as the labour and 
attention required are thereby considerably re- 
duced without any loss in size or quantity of the 
fruit. So far as I know, Yellow Sulphur, or 
Early Sulphur, as it is termed in this district, 
is the earliest and one of the most useful varie- 
ties, coming into use about a week before the 
others, and seldom failing to produce an excel- 
lent crop of nicely-flavoured berries ; in fact, 
the way in which blackbirds will throng to it is 
one of the best proofs of its merits. 

The red, white, and yellow varieties of 
Champagne are all first-class and of nice size 
for dessert, also combining fine flavour and 
good appearance. Rumbullion is a fine yellow 
variety, a prodigious bearer on our light soil, and 
the berries are of delicious flavour. Pitmaston 
Green Gage is not so much grown or known 
as it deserves, it having always proved with 


Many ee Sisee 
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to place large bodies of manure in the soil at 
planting, there must be no lack of food during 
the growing season, and in light soils a mulch of 
manure in April or May and October, will be 
beneficial the first for the production of fine 
fruit to swell up the crop, the latter one to be 
washed to the fibrous roots and thus assist next 
season’s crops. Small fibrous roots must be the 
aim of the cultivator, not coarse ones, and these 
should be as near the surface as possible, being 
kept there by mulchings, ample supplies of 
water, liquid manure, and top-dressings of new 
soil as the trees get older. 


PRUNING. 





Many fail by allowing a dense top growth and 
coarse root growth, also want of attention at the 
start. There need be no fear of failure of a 
crop if attention is paid to stopping—that is, 
pinching—the shoots, except the leaders, when 
a few inches long. Pinching promotes fruit- 
buds and what may be termed a sturdy growth, 
and as long as this is maintained there will be 
fruit. If left alone, the branches being allowed 
to grow out from the walls, there will be un- 
sightly trees and no crop. 

Cordon trees also require their roots curbed or 
cut when they make too much top-growth. 
This is best done when the crop is cleared. 
Cutting the thick roots with a sharp knife in- 
duces a fibrous growth and the trees to form 
fruiting wood. This is termed root-pruning, 
and should be done in early autumn, getting 
a good trench in front of the trees, undermining 
them, and cutting as advised. The top-growth 
being restricted causes too much root action in 
1ich soils ; therefore, the greater reason for not 





me to be a first-class variety in every way. 
Yellowsmith and Whitesmith are two well- 
known old favourites, extremely useful for all 
purposes; if allowed to become mellow, very 
few will equal them for quality, and their crop- 
ping powers are all that could be desired. 
Scotch Nutmeg is very fine on some soils, 
especially such as those inclined to be heavy. 
On very light land the bushes are the first to 
become infested with red-spider, and unless 
that pest is extirpated, the fruit suffers both in 
size and flavour. The old Red Warrington is 
worthy of a place in the choicest collection, as 
when dead ripe it has few equals. Another 
item much in its favour is that frost does not 
appear to affect it so much as many others. 
On several occasions I have had Gooseberries 
cut severely, most of the berries dropping, but 
Red Warrington lost very few. Broom Girl 
and Leader are two reliable yellow sorts, the 
latter hanging well on the bushes if netted, and 
it is one of the best for growing on a wall for late 
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fruit. Green Gascoigne is a great favourite 
with many, while others see nothing special in 
it ; but there can be no question as to its good 
qualities, and it also assists in the appearance 
for effect in a dish of mixed coloured berries. 
Whinham’s Industry is of very fair quality, a 
great bearer, and excellent for growing on a 
north wall to provide late fruit. 





PROTECTING GRAPES FROM MICE. 


I HAvE for many years past been plagued by 
field mice destroying the ripe Grapes in my 
greenhouses. ‘To trap them was in vain, and to 
poison them I dare not attempt, for fear of the 
poison. being conveyed to the Grapes. This 
year I have saved my crop by a simple method, 
and as I think some of the readers of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED will be glad. to know how I 
have succeeded, I give the full details, if you 
care to publish them. They are as follows: 
Cut a piece of cardboard 6 inches square, make 
a hole in the centre about the size of a pea, then 
with a sharp knife cut through one side of the 
cardboard to the hole, thus— 





Paint the top of the card with a strong solution 
of Tobacco-juice (this will prevent the vermin 
from nibbling through), and when dry, carefully 
pass the stalk of the bunch through the cut 
space into the centre hole, so that the card rests 
upon the top of the bunch. By following this 
simple method [ have not lost a single bunch this 
season. It means some amount of trouble, even 
in its simplicity, but what trouble would one 
not take to secure a valuable crop of Grapes 
against these vermin? I. Goopy, F.R.H.&, 





Insect - ridden Pear and Plum- 
leaves.—I beg to enclose you a few specimens 
of leaves of Pear and Plum-trees in my garden 
here, which are being devoured wholesale by the 
caterpillars you will perceive on them, stripping 
the leaves off in consequence. I shall be much 
obliged if you will favour me with your opinion 
on the best way to prevent these pests doing 
the same injury in future years ?—Co. DARWIN. 


*,* In reply to the enclosed from ‘‘ Col. Dar- 
win,” your Pear-trees are attacked by Pear 
Slug-worms, the grubs of the Pear Saw-fly 
(Selandria adumbrata). The tree should be 
dusted with finely-powdered quick-lime or gas- 
lime, or syringed with 3 lb. of soft-soap, the 
extract from 1 lb. of Tobacco, mixed with 
50 gallons of water. These grubs are covered 
with a slimy, sticky coating, and when anything 
unpleasant adheres to them they have the power 
of exuding a fresh supply of the sticky material, 
and by doing so throwing off whatever annoys 
them. But this power is limited, so that what- 
ever means is employed to destroy them, it 
should be applied again in the course of a couple 
of days. When these grubs are full grown they 
drop to the ground and become chrysalides in the 
earth. One of the best means of stamping out 
this pest is to remove the earth for the depth of 
2 inches in the autumn and burn it, or keep it 
well broken up so that the birds can get at the 
chrysalides.—G, S. S, 


A remedy for Vines that bleed.— 
It is sometimes well to take and read over the 
back numbers of GARDENING, and see what one 
has forgotten or overlooked. I now find at 
page 138, May 11, 95, the subject of Vine bleed- 
ing, which Ihad not noticed before, or I would 
have sent you a valuable recipe given me by 
good old Keynes, of Salisbury, in 1833, and I 
have never found it fail when properly applied. 
For all woods, particularly Vine bleeding, 
20 oz. black pitch, 3 oz. bees’-wax, 3 oz. resin, 
3 oz. of tallow, crumble all together well before 
placing over a gentle fire, thoroughly well mix, 


1040.—Fig-tree under Vines.—If you 
do not start the Vines until February, and you 
can place the Fig-tree close to one end of the 
vinery, and that the coolest, so that it gets all 
the light possible under the cireumstances, you 
may succeed. You had, however, better 
keep the Fig-tree altogether in the house, 
as if you take it in the open air the change in 
night temperature would most likely cause it 
to cast its fruit. If the tree is free from insects 
when you place it in the vinery, there is no fear 
of it producing any of those you mention, if the 
Vines are free from them at the same time.— 


J.C. C. 


ORCHIDS, 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM. 


Tuis beautiful Orchid is one of the most easily 
grown of the whole race, and is therefore especi- 
ally suitable for those with small houses, as it 
requires very little artificial heat. The flowers 
are delightful, and borne in graceful spikes. 
Sometimes they are of purest white or copiously 
spotted, this, of course, depending upon the 
variety. Fortunately, too, O. crispum is cheap. 
This Orchid has now become a universal 


One of the most easily cultivated of Orchids (Odonto- 
glossum crispum), the illustration depicting a cut 
spike of flowers. 


favourite, and justly so, for if we were asked to 
name the most useful, profitable, easily grown, 
and beautiful Orchid in cultivation, it would 
without hesitation be our choice. Nothing can 
well surpass the chaste beauty of the blossoms 
of this Orchid, not even its newer congener O. 
vexillarium, which some consider the queen of 
the genus. The gracefully arching spikes of 
bloom which remain in perfection for many 
weeks are in strong contrast to the somewhat 
flimsy flowers of O. vexillarium, which, more- 
over, is a plant more difficult to grow well, re- 
quiring more heat, not being so serviceable 
for floral decoration. It is one of the numerous 
plants about which botanists have disagreed 
somewhat, especially with regard to its name. 
About fifty years ago Hartweg discovered in 
a wood near the village of Pacho, in the province 
of Bogota, a species of Odontoglossum that the 
late Dr. Lindley named O, crispum, on account 
of the crisped edged flowers. Subsequently 
John Weir, the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
plant collector, discovered in the gloomy forests 
of Santa Fé de Bogota, at an elevation of 9,000 
feet, another species which Mr. Bateman named 
Alexandre, in compliment to the Princess of 
Wales. This was in 1864; since then our 


and, of course, apply warm in a liquid state.— knowledge of Orchids, and particularly of 


F, Brewer, Langsford, Richmon 
Kingston, Surrey. 


d Park-road, | Odontoglossums, has become so much extended, 


owing to the large quantities of them that have 












been imported and the numerous varieties that 
have resulted therefrom, that now, we th nk, no 
one would hesitate to consider the two so-called 
species one and the same sort. 

The varieties of O. crispum, as we before ob- 
served, are now very numerous, and every large 
importation of plants invariably yields many 
forms, some inferior, others superior to the 
typical kind. As a natural consequence, there- 
fore, there is a long list of named varieties all 
differing more or less from each other. A well- 
known grower writes of it as follows: ‘‘ Like 
its congener Pescatorei, O. crispum likes the 
coolest treatment during the summer months ; 
ventilators and lights are therefore thrown open 
day and night, and a good humid atmosphere is 
maintained by syringing. The plants are potted 
in well drained pots in lumpy peat and Sphag- 
num, and a good supply of water is given all 
the year round. If allowed to get dry, this 
Orchid will soon show signs of injury by losing 
foliage and the shrivelling of the bulbs, so great 
care should be taken as regards this point.” 
This is one of the few Orchids that are grown 
on a large scale for supplying the market with 
cut flowers, and in a few places round London 
it is grown by the thousand in long narrow 
houses, and even in ordinary brick pits heated 
by hot water. In such 
places it is grown quite as 
easily as many other market 
plants. 


Work in the Orchid- 
house.—Cleaning has been 
the order of the day lately, 
commencing with the warm- 

4 est house, where red-spider 
was making headway upon 
the fast ripening growths of 
Dendrobiums and _ other 
plants, then going through 
the Cattleyas for scale, and 
finishing up with the cool- 
house, preparatory to resur- 
facing or repotting any that 
may need it. Dendrobiums, 
as the pseudo-bulbs are matured, are taken from 
the moist heat of the warm-house and placed in 
a drier atmosphere and cooler temperature, such 
as a vinery, Peach-house, or other suitable place, 
some being stood ina sunny frame to complete 
the ripening process. The large growing D. 
speciosum is not yet finished, but as soon as itis 
it will be taken out-of-doors and will remain 
there exposed to sunshine and rain until the 
middle or end of September, according as the 
weather is suitable or the reverse. Bletia 
hyacinthina is treated similarly to harden and 
ripen the foliage, but these are protected from 
the heaviest rains, though exposed to light 
showers. Catasetums are Orchids that require 
very similar treatment to Dendrobiums, but the 
leaves are more delicate, and great care is needed 
even now that no water drips into the heart of 
the plants, or it will assuredly mean the des- 
truction of the growth. The foliage will 
now be turning colour, and as it falls the 
plants must be kept,drier at the roots and in 
the atmosphere, removing them to cooler 
quarters as soon as all have fallen. Hurry on 
the latest plants of Cattleyas, so as to finish 
their growth as the sun wanes, and do not shade 
them now more than is absolutely necessary to 
prevent injury to the foliage. Be careful to 
keep the plants dormant that have finished 
growing, but not dry them unduly, a slightly 
lower, temperature being just ag effective and 
less dangerous. A little weak manure-water 
may be given to Calanthes that have filled their 
pots with roots, but keep it away from the 
foliage and bulbs as soon as possible. See that 
the plants have plenty of room, each one stand- 
ing clear of its neighbour to allow of air circula- 
ting between them. Keep the temperature 
steady, avoiding upward rushes by timely 
ventilation, but not allowing cold draughts of 
air. 

Scale on Orchids (/. C. S.).—The best 
way to eradicate scale is to sponge the plants 
all over, leaf by leaf, repeating this at frequent 
intervals until all the insects are destroyed. 
Thoroughly wet the plant with tepid soft water 
before commencing, and use a weak solution of 
soft-soap, a lump as large as a pigeon’s egg in 
half a pail of warm water. If there are any 
suspicions of other insects, such as thrips or 
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red-spider, steep a little common shag Tobacco 
or Tobacco-water with the soapy mixture, and 
always use the sponge lightly, keeping it clean 
by frequent rinsing. With regard to the plant | 
not flowering you should have given some idea | 
°3 to your mode of culture, the temperature the | 
plants are grown in, and a few details as to 
watering, &c. Ccelogyne cristata is one of the 
most constant flowering of Orchids, and is not at 
all fastidious as to temperature. Your plants 
should now be growing freely. Keep them 
going by a constantly moist and nice genial 
temperature until the pseudo-bulbs are swelled 


up. This will probably be rather late in the | 
| dessert table—.e., fruit and flowers in com- 
| bination—the former is often ignored as forming | small fruits are also absurd. More than one such 


autumn, Then diminish the water supply by 
degrees, but never allow the plants to shrivel, 
and keep them cool. You will then most likely 
be rewarded by seeing a flower-spike to nearly 
every new growth. Attend well to the plants 
this season, then if they do not flower send 
again with full particulars, and we will advise 





you more fully. 


Orchids from South Norwood.— 
Tam sending by this post a leaf of an Orchid 
of which I have three plants, and the flower 
of an Orchid of which I have one plant, and 
should feel obliged if you would give me 
the names and treatment of same.—Nor- 
Woop. 


*,” The leaf sent is probably that of 
Cypripedium insigne — indeed, there is 
hardly any doubt about it, but you should 
always send flowers of Orchids to name. 
The flower is Oncidium flexuosum. The 
culture of both these Orchids is of the sim- 
plest description, they both thriving in an 
intermediate house. The Cypripedium may 
be potted in good peat and loam fibre in 
equal proportion, adding chopped Sphagnum 
Moss and potsherds. Good drainage should 
be given, and the pots must be large 
enough to suffice for three or four years, 
as Cypripediums dislike being disturbed. 
When growing freely C. insigne requires a 
great amount of moisture at the root, es- 
pecially if at all pot-bound, and even in 
winter, if in a fairly warm house, will need 
attention almost daily. The Oncidium 
should be potted or basketed in nearly all 
clean Sphagnum, a little peat and charcoal 
being added. Less water will be needed for 
this Orchid, especially after repotting, a 
good plan being to just keep the Moss grow- 
ing, and giving no more water than is re- 
quired for this. When rooting and growing 
freely more will be required. It is hardly 
necessary to say they should both be kept 
free of insects, or it is no use expecting them 
to do well. When in good condition they 
are two of the most generally useful 
Orchids in cultivation. 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


WILD FLOWERS AND GRASSES. 


THE illustration tells its own tale. No 
posy is more delightful in its way than 
that of wild flowers and Grasses, which 
harmonise so completely, and recall the 
woods and country lanes to the dweller in 
towns. Some of the prettiest dinner-table 
decorations have been of the simplest 
and most charming things, flowers culled 
from the wayside and Grasses from the field. 
Our illustration shows part of a tall vase, 
into which the common wild white Ox-eye 
(Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum), so plentiful in 
meadows and on railway banks in the summer 
months, and that other Chrysanthemum, C. 
segetum, the yellow town Marigold, a plague of 
the cornfields, yet a glorious border flower, have 
been put. Amongst native Grasses are many 
lovely things, and they fall in so naturally in 
epergnes or in whatever receptacle they are 
arranged. 


ARRANGEMENT OF DESSERT FRUIT. 


Wuitst examples of floral arrangements are 
frequently met with upon which no small 
amount of taste and care have been expended, 
it is a far rarer occurrence to see a dessert so 
arranged as to deserve the same amount of 
commendation. Flowers are looked upon per- 








A vase of wild flowers and Grasses. 





haps by some as the all-important factors in the 
arrangement of a dinner-table, but this is alto- 


gether a mistaken idea, for the two should be 
harmoniously blended together. We have the 
framers of prize schedules to thank beyond a 
doubt for the preponderance given to flowers in 
competing exhibits of this description ; there is, 
however, no reason why this should prevail to 
nearly that extent which it does at the present 
day. 

rf the arrangement of dinner tables in the 
home there is even the same disposition to ignore 
the graceful grouping of the dessert in favour of 
the flowers. This idea should be overcome, 
allowing the same amount of care in one case as 
in the other. When prizes are offered for a 


should be understood by those who arrange the 
dessert that large quantities of fruit piled up in 
one mass are not nearly so effective as smaller 
dishes. The overcrowding of fruit stands in a 
similar position to the overcrowding of flowers, 
but it is even less recognised. Large dishes of 
fruits, again, are not nearly so convenient for 
circulation amongst the guests as smaller ones. 
One or two bunches of Grapes make a far better 
dish than twice the quantity, size being equal ; 
whilst in the case of Grapes and other fruits, 
too, it should be carefully noted that the larger 
the dishes the more is there of the fruit 
hidden from view. Large dishes of Straw- 
berries, of Cherries, of Gooseberries, and other 


a part of the general effect, and very little time carefully piled up cone of fruit has been passed 


is given to the arrangement of it. It is not, 


by when offered to a guest for fear of some of 


however, to the floral portion I now wish to| it falling off in the process of helping oneself. 


allude, but the fruit itself, more particularly 
what is termed the “dishing up.” In doing 
this another allusion isyneedful to exhibitions, 








From a photograph 
sent by Mr. T. Horn Redwood, 2, Fisher-street, Red 
Lion-square, London, W.C. 


THE DISHING UP OF THE FRUIT 


in a formal manner, every separate one being 
made to lie just so, is another fallacy. There 
is no reason why the stalks of Cherries and 
Strawberries should all be hidden as if they 
were a disgrace, but this is oftentimes carefully 
executed. No, on no single point is there any- 
thing advantageous to be learnt in the arrange- 
ment of fruit in exhibitions; it is rather what 
to avoid, although the individual culture in each 
instance may be quite first class. It is a waste 
in very many cases to make up such large dishes, 
being in no sense needed, for a display of fruit 
in quantity after the repast is over means so much 
waste when it exceeds a judicious margin, The 
after-handling of ripe fruit will in no way 
improve its appearance or its quality for another 
occasion, whilst in the case of such fugitive fruit 
as the Strawberry and the Raspberry it is never 
possible to use it the second time. In some in- 
stances, as in the case of tender-skinned Pears 
(Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and Marie 
Louise being examples), it is a very easy matter 
to spoil their appearance if not carefully handled, 
and this can hardly be done so effectively in 
small dishes as in larger ones, There is, in fact, 
a deal of room for improvement in the handling 
of fruit before it finally reaches the dessert-plate. 
This does not occur so frequently when the 
grower dishes up his own productions, for he 
knows what the consequences will be. It does, 
however, when in the hands of those who are 
none too well acquainted with the individuality 
of each respective kind. Both Peaches and 
Nectarines frequently receive indented finger 
marks, oftentimes upon their rosy cheeks. 
Pears, too, come in for the same thoughtless hand- 
ling, and in each case can these marks be traced 
upon the removal of theskin. Apples may need 
a careful wiping with a soft linen cloth when 
dusty or after storing, but such work should not 
be attempted merely to polish the fruit. Grapes 
I have personally seen taken up in the hand, 
with an utter disregard for the bloom upon the 
berries, and that after great pains have been 
taken to keep it intact. No dessert fruit prob- 
ably comes in for such thoughtless handling 
as Grapes. Plums have frequently but little 
semblance of bloom upon them when dished up ; 
yet what is there more beautiful than a perfect 
specimen of Kirke’s or Transparent Gage with 
the bloom well preserved? From the want of 
better information, those who dish up fruit 
often make a mistake in placing too much 
reliance upon appearance or colour. I once 
heard of Beurré de Capiaumont Pears being 


not in this instance to exhibits of taste so chosen in preference to Doyenné du Comice for 


much as that of culture. By this I mean 
collections of fruits for dessert which are never 
arranged as for dessert, but if they were the 


this reason. Fruits which quickly pass off from 
their high flavour, as in Melons, need to be 
carefully watched so as not to send a markedly 


effects of the whole would be much better. We over-ripe fruit to table. 


have the Grapes invariably retained upon the 
sloping boards, and the Pineapples stood upon 
inverted flower-pots, and the rest of a collection 
upon plates. Why not have all displayed upon 
dessert dishes, more particularly when the 
prizes are sufficiently remunerative? True, we 
have not ideal dishes for Grapes. I have not 
seen one dish yet that meets with this 
definition, but I have in my mind’s eye what I 
should prefer, and may have more to say on 
this point another time. The best should, 
however, be made of such as we can secure in 
the case of exhibitions. One most essential 
point in arranging dessert is to 
AVOID OVERCROWDING, 

yet upon what are considered special occasions 
it is the one error that so often prevails, It 


LEAFAGE TO GO wiTH FRUIT. 


The accessories to the dishing up of fruit are 
chiefly leaves, nothing on the whole being better 
than Vine-leaves, particularly as with age they 
assume their rich, varied, and delightful tints. 
In the use of Vine foliage it is possible te vary 
the tints considerably so as to suit each to the 
fruit itself. Sprays of the Virginian Creeper, 
both the large and small forms, are lovely 
appendages to any dessert ; so also is the Smilax 
or Myrsiphyllum asparagoides for entwining 
around basket handles or stems, Although the 
term ‘‘ dishes ” is most in use (and mostly used), 
a word should be said in favour of baskets, 
which afford a most welcome change ; the use 
of the latter is strongly advised for luncheons 
and mid-day decorations, i 
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GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 


Tue illustration we give of the hybrid white- 
flowered Rhododendron Sesterianum shows how 
beautiful is the race of Rhododendrons that 
require a greenhouse. They are very handsome 
plants for the greenhouse and conservatory 
during the spring months, and they are so easily 
grown that anyone might manage to cultivate 
them, The Himalayan group comprises all 
those with large flowers, such as R. Dalhousiz, 
Countess of Haddington, exoniensis, Veitch- 
ianum, &e, They are not expensive plants, and 
their foliage is at all times very beautiful. They 
will succeed in any part of the greenhouse, 
either on the sunny or shady side of it, and they 
do not require to be placed so close to the glass 
a3 some plants do. When they have made 





torn up by the hands is the best material in 
which to pot them. A very little loam added is 
useful, and a small quantity of decayed manure 
or leaf-mould is beneficial. The same treatment 
applies to the R. javanicum group, except that 
it requires a rather warmer temperature all the 
year round, and especially in winter. There 
are many very handsome varieties of this group 
now in commerce, 








SOILS AND SITUATIONS BEST SUITED 
FOR VARIOUS PLANTS.—I. 


May I suggest that some elementary information 
about different soils and situations (as to aspect, 
slope, elevation, &c, as well as locality) would 
be very useful to inexperienced amateurs like 





A beautiful hybrid greenhouse Rhododendron (R. Sesterianum). 
Willmott, Warley-place, Great Warley, Essex, 


their growths, if space is then required in the 
greenhouse, they may be placed out-of-doors. 
1 fancy the buds set quite as well out-of-doors 
as they doin the greenhouse. Even as foliage 
plants some of them are very ornamental, 
R. Edgeworthi, for instance. Some of the 
stronger-growing species make excellent conser- 
vatory plants if they can be planted out ina 
good deep border of turfy peat, and if this is 
not over-plentiful a little yellow loam may be 
mixed with it. For pot culture I drain the pots 
well, as I expect to give them plenty of water 
at the roots, and unless they are well drained 
this does not pass freely away, for the very 
small, fine, hair-like roots of Rhododendrons 
become compacted so closely together that I 
have known water stand for some time on the 
surface. A good plan is to mix with the potting 
soil a little broken charcoal. Light, fibrous peat 








plants, and the system of treatment calculated 
to afford the best results, that the entire 
question becomes a most complicated one. In 
a general way correct conclusions of this nature 
are only arrived at by experience and prac- 
tice, by a ‘‘rule-of-three” method of work- 
ing, so to speak. All that can be done 
is to generalize, or lay down a few broad and 
comprehensive rules or maxims, and leave the 
reader to apply them to his particular case. 
When drawing an inference of any kind, 
remember that all the points or conditions must 
be taken into consideration—the omission of 
even one apparently unimportant matter may 
upset the entire calculation. 


SoIzs. 


Speaking broadly, it may be stated that heavy 
(clayey) or damp soils are naturally 
cold and late, while light, sandy, or 
well-drained and dry staples are warm 








I’.owe.s white. 


myself. Some notes, I mean, on the kind of 
plants and of manures best suited {o each, and 
as to the difference (if any) which soil and 
situation make in the best times of planting or 
sowing, and the best precautions against frost, 
drought, &c. Many valuable hints on these 
subjects are, I know, to be gathered from 
JARDENING, but I want to see them more fully 
and systematically explained.—C, E. §. 

*,” This is a subject upon which a great deal 
might be said or written, and a very brief review 
of the question from a broad or general point of 
view is all that is possible within the limits of a 
short article. So many points or conditions, 
including not only the composition and texture 
of the soil itself (and of the subsoil also), but 
also the locality, aspect, elevation, local climate, 
rainfall, &c., exercise a more or less direct 
influence upon the growth or behaviour of 


From a photograph sent by Miss 





and early. There are, of course, an 
infinite number of gradations be- 
tween the two extremes ; but, other 
things being equal, the character of 
the soil makes an immense difference 
in temperature, and consequently in 
the proper -time for both sowing or 
planting, and in the harvesting also 
of plants and crops of almost all kinds, 
The difference between, say, a stiff or 
clayey loam and a free or sandy one 
as regards temperature alone will 
equalise that of several degrees of 
latitude. In the former case, late or 
spring planting or sowing should be 
the rule, the more especially as such 
soils are naturally more retentive of 
moisture, and suffer much less from 
a prolonged drought than any very 
light, shallow, or poor formations, 
while again late and early frosts are 
always much more frequent, severe, 
and destructive than where the soil is 
of a lighter, dryer, and warmer cha- 
racter. To give just two or three 
illustrations —on a fairly light, 
‘‘ free,” and consequently warm soil, 
Peas and Beans (Broad), as well as 
many flowering annuals, etc., may be 
safely sown in November; Potatos 
be planted early in March, and many 
sbrubs and herbaceous plants in the 
autumn ; while on a cold and damp 
clayey formation the first must be 
left until the spring. Potatos are 
never safe if planted before April, 
and most shrubs, Roses, and herba- 
ceous plants (such as Carnations, 
ete. ), are far better undisturbed until 
the days grow longer and the sun 
gets highinthesky. The above will 
still obtain—supposing that the latter 
situation lies fifty or a hundred miles 
south (or south-west) of the former, 
In both, and indeed in all cases, 
however, there are advantages as 
well as disadvantages of several kinds. 
Such heavy soils need draining, and 
to be rendered lighter by frequent 
working, by exposure to the weather, 
by the addition of sand, ashes, burnt 
earth, lime, ete., while very light 
staples ought to be partially solidi- 
fied by the use of strong farmyard- 
manure, clay, and lime. Again, light 
roils may be worked at almost any 
time, and often best shortly after 
rain, while a clay staple is often 
utterly unmanageable, except at certain times, as 
after having been thrown up roughly in the 
autumn, and disintegrated by frost, or when a 
shower or two follows a dry time. 


ELEVATION, 


This, again, is an important factor, especially 
in the matter of temperature, and, consequently, 
to a great extent, in the earliness and hardiness 
of certain plants and crops. At first sight it 
might be imagined that a low and sheltered 
situation, such as the bottom of a valley, would be 
the warmest, but in practice this is found to be 
entirely erroneous. Low ground is always more 
or less damp, and, consequently, frosts are more 
frequent and severe, especially in the autumn 
and spring. This one may often observe when 
riding or driving across hilly country on a frosty 
morning in the autumn or spring. At such a 
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time the valleys will be found white with hoar- 
frost, while a few score or hundred feet up the 
hillsides there is little or none. This plainly 
proves that a moderately elevated site is con- 
siderably warmer, and, consequently, earlier 
than the low ground. Consequently, many 
crops may be sown or planted sooner in the 
Spring, and will hang on later in the autumn; 
but, at the same time, a too lofty elevation is not 
desirable, as here the element of exposure comes 
in, and the effect of strong and bleak or harsh 
winds, with little or no shelter, checks or retards 
vegetation almost as much as actual cold and 
damp combined would do. Low, damp ground, 
such as a valley, is usually cold in winter and 
intensely hot in the summer, while, though 
cooler and more equable on the whole, a hill- 
top generally suffers severely during very dry or 
hot weather, especially if the soil is light or 
shallow also. The 
ASPECT, 

too, must be taken into consideration. A gentle 
slope, if to the south, south-east, or south-west, 
is, as a rule, warmer and more favourable to 
vegetation generally than any other aspect, or 
than level ground, though if fairly elevated, and 
the soil moderately light and dry, this is suit- 
able for most purposes, supposing it to be not 
too much exposed on the north and east. 
Hastern aspects are comparatively early on the 
whole, while after a frosty night the thaw is 
earlier and more gradual ; many fruit-trees and 
vegetables suffer less from this cause, and as a 
rule do well. A western slope is often favour- 
able, and, of course, sheltered from the biting 
east winds we get in the spring ; but then it is 
exposed to the rough and often destructive gales 
we get from that quarter, especially in the 
autumn, and is generally moister than an east 
aspect. A slope to the north is naturally 
cold in winter and late in the spring, but ina 
hot, dry summer the coolness and moisture 
arising from the partial shade are grateful to 
many things, and north aspects are useful as pro- 
longing the season of many vegetables and fruits. 
On a north or cold aspect always sow or plant 
late in the spring and early in the autumn, 
more so by from two to four weeks or more 
than on a southern site. 





ROSBS. 


—- 


CLIMBING ROSES. 


ONE cannot help noticing that due regard is not 
always given to the selection of the most suit- 
able Roses when there are walls or buildings of 
any kind to be covered with growth. For 
instance, we frequently see such strong-growing 
Roses as Gloire de Dijon and W. A. Richardson 
selected for covering walls not more than 6 feet 
or 7 feet high. The consequence is that the 
bulk of the flowers are chiefly at the top, and 
few, if any, at or near the bottom. These and 
similar strong growers are quite unsuitable for 
such restricted space. They cannot show their 
true character if all the strong shoots have to be 
cut away because there is no space for them. 
The examples that we sometimes see in country 
villages of Gloire de Dijon covering the gable- 
ends of a two-story cottage, with the branches 
laden with flowers to the highest point, are 
sufficient proof of the capacity of that class of 
Roses to cover a large area, as well as illustrat- 
ing that they are too often restricted, much to 
their disadvantage. The two Roses I have 
mentionéd are by no means the only ones that 
suffer from being planted in unsuitable positions. 
Very few people are aware of the capacity of 
that once favourite, Rose Solfaterre, for covering 
a large space, and the freedom with which it 
flowers twice a year when the early-made shoots 
are secured to the wall instead of being cut 
away. 

Reve D'Or and Bouquet d’Or suffer from the 
same cause. They both flower well in spring 
and autumn when the early summer growth is 
retained, and W. A. Richardson can only be 
seen at its best when its growth is allowed to 
cover a large space, and this need not necessarily 
be a wall or building, as a specimen near here 
shows. In this case the plant had been allowed 
to cover first the south end of a cottage, and 
afterwards a high trellis which has been especi- 
ally erected to receive the extending shoots. 
When this plant is in flower it is a splendid 
picture. My conviction is that for walls not 








more than 6 feet high the ordinary climbing 
Roses should be excluded, and the strong-grow- 
ing Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals selected instead. 
If this were done a greater number of flowers 
would be secured. One may want a little more 
patience, perhaps, and to put in a few more 
plants to fill up the space. When once that is 
done the arrangement will be far more satisfac- 
tory than the present, where the long branches 
are seen towering far above the wall, and the 
flowers rendered useless by rainand wind. Such 
vigorous-growing Tea Roses as Marie Van 
Houtte, President, Safrano, Princess of Wales, 
and Perle des Jardins are excellent for the pur- 
pose [ am advocating, and amongst the Hybrid 
Perpetuals there are many that produce a larger 
number of flowers when grown as climbers than 
when cultivated in any other form. In its line 
of colour there is no grander Rose than 

Macna CuHarrta, and the same remarks apply 
to Mme. Nachury. Among those with different 
shades of red I may mention General Jacque- 
minot, Star of Waltham, Duke of Edinburgh, 
while the unlikely-looking Boule de Neige, when 
seen as a bush or standard, will grow to a height 
of 6 feet in a few years. The fact that as 
climbers they are not pruned so much explains 
the difference in their behaviour, and the H.P.’s 
are so hardy that they will thrive and flower 
well on a north wall, only, of course, they will 
be a little later in coming into bloom than those 
on warmer aspects. gle eb 





HYBRID SWEET BRIER. 


A sort time ago I noticed in a foreign paper a 
descriptive article of the Roses Lucy Ashton, 
Beenda, Amy Robsart, Flora Mclvor, Brad- 
wardine, Lord Penzance, Meg Merrilies, Lady 
Penzance, and Anne of Geierstein, according to 
which these Roses should be in possession of all 
possible good qualities, especially scent, hardi- 
ness, beauty, and immunity from diseases and 
insect attacks. They were spoken of as Perpetual 
bloomers, most of them as strong climbers, and 
the article concluded with the statement that 
the Roses named would be destined to take the 
place of honour in most gardens in future, and 
would displace many of our best favourites. I 
have not noticed an opinion of these Roses in 
English garden papers, beyond mere passing 
remarks ; but if they really are so valuable, as 
stated in the article referred to above, I should 
think your readers will welcome a leading 
article dealing thoroughly with the subject. 
Perhaps one of your Rose experts can oblige ?-- 
C. KRoNMAN. 


*,” Mach to our surprise, our correspondent 
has only seen a few passing remarks anent the 
above, although he has read good descriptive 
articles in a foreign paper. Can he have taken 
in the English garden papers to any extent? In 
the Garden frequent notices have appeared, 
while on January 31st, 1893, an excellent col- 
oured plate was also given. Ofall strong-growing 
Roses, these are the most vigorous. They are 
rampant in growth, and in Messrs, Keynes, 
Wil'iams, & Co.’s nurseries at Salisbury, we saw 
them from ten feet to fifteen feet high, almost as 
much through, and simply covered with blossom. 
In the majority of instances the leaves are larger 
than those of the common Sweet Brier, while 
the growth is decidedly more robust except in 
the case of Lord and Lady Penzance. These 
immense bushes were a mass of buds and blooms, 
and the perfume delicious. It was difficult to 
choose between so many good qualities, but we 
should give the preference to Amy Robsart, 
Anne of Geierstein, Lady Penzance, Lord 
Penzance, Meg Merrilies, and Rose Brad- 
wardine as the half-dozen yet in com- 
merce. We have also been privileged 
to see others that are yet to come out, and one 
of them called Jeannie Deans is far and away 
the best of the lot. All of them are peculiarly 
sweet, both in bloom and foliage, while their 
hardy character was proved by the fact that 
when we called the majority of other Roses 
were severely hit by the frost of June, 1895. 
Again, during the past winter of exceptional 
severity, both plants and dormant buds have 
come through unscathed, and have been one of 
the most delightful features in the garden. We 
should much like our correspondent to have 
visited Kew Gardens during the middle of June 
last, when he would have seen these floral gems 
in full beauty. Like most of our single Roses, 


the Sweet Briers flower profusely once early in 
the summer, but some of them flower again in 
the autumn. Our native Sweet Brier gives 
small trusses, but these hybrids produce large 
clusters. For this reason, although the indi- 
vidual blossoms are fleeting, we get a pro- 
longed succession of flowers, The best kinds 
are :— 

Amy Ropsart.—A lovely deep rose, resem- 
bling a greatly improved form of the Sweet 
Brier. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN is a dark crimson, the 
flowers being followed by grand trusses of hips in 
the late summer and autumn, 

Mrc Merrities is even darker in colour, 
seeds equally as freely, and is one of the very 
best. 

Lapy PENZANCE, a cross between the Sweet 
Brier and Austrian Copper, is very distinct. A 
soft tint of copper and a peculiar metallic lustre 
is retained here, while the base of each petal is 
a bright yellow, and forms a perfect halo around 
the golden anthers. This is not a very upright 
grower, but flowers very freely, and possesses a 
peculiar perfume distinctive of the Austrian 
Copper. 

Lorp PENZANCE was obtained by eee the 
Sweet Brier with Harrisoni, and is a soft fawn 
in colour, gradually fading to an emerald yellow 
in the centre, while a delicate pink sometimes 
pervades the whole. This is about the sweetest- 
scented of all. 

Rost BRADWARDINE is a most profuse bloomer, 
a beautiful clear rose in colour, and of good 
size. 

JEANNIE Deans is delightful, and will certainly 
take with the public as well as any. 

We must not close this note without a hint 
upon pruning—or, rather, the non-pruning —of 
these Briers. Plant them out with ample 
room, and let them grow at will if you wish to 
see their true beauty. No one with cramped 
space should attempt their culture. On a lawn, 
or to hide some unsightly corner or building, 
they are grand, but the more we allow them to 
grow at will the more pleasing is the effect. 
Treat liberally and do not prune. That we 
have by no means seen the full beauties of these 
Briers we are convinced, and it does not seem 
at all improbable that we shall soon have, more 
or less, all of the shades and colours found 
among Roses, with the addition of delightfully 
perfumed leafage. © 


Rose for greenhouse.—lIs there any 
Rose I could grow in a greenhouse heated by a 
stove ?—MOLLIE. 


** Provided you regulate and manage your 
stove so as to be congenial to other greenhouse 
plants, we see no reason why Roses should not do 
as well as if otherwise heated. You do not want 
a dry atmosphere for other subjects, nor yet for 
the Rose. A good white is Climbing Niphetos ; 
red, Reine M. Henriette; yellow, Climbing 
Perle des Jardins; orange, W. A. Richardson ; 
coppery-red, L’Idéal. All of these are very 
strong climbers. If you want those of ordinary 
growth choose from the Teas and Noisettes, so 
described in any Rose catalogue, where you will 
also get full descriptions of colours. Those 
marked ‘‘ free” and ‘‘ vigorous” will suit you 
best ; ‘‘ very vigorous” alludes to climbers. 


Roses on their own roots.—Through 
the medium of your paper will you kindly let 
me know what to do under the following cir- 
cumstances? Two years ago I planted some 
Roses on their own roots, and during last 
season Dr. Andry threw two stems about 5 feet 
by } inch thick, which this spring I cut down to 
about 12 inches in the hope of obtaining some 
good rods for blooming, instead of which [ have 
rods from the one which I eut down running 
about 5 feet. After the bloom on the other part 
of the bush was over, I bent down the top of the 
leader to see if I could get some good wood for 
next season, instead of which I have obtained 
three shoots from the top, and a lot of vigorous 
shoots up out of the ground. The leader is now 
over 6feet high, and what I wish to know is what 
shall I do with this fiery customer in order to 
obtain bloom, as this year I have only had 
three? The cause of this cannot be overfeeding, 
as I have not given any of my trees much this 
season, as they were put in good maiden soil. 
In addition to Dr. Andry running away, John 
Hopper is on the same road; also Sultan of 
Zanzibar (a dozen good rods), Marchioness of 
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Lorne, Jean Cherpin, Duke of Edinbro’, 
&e., whilst Cap. Christy, Paul Neyron, Magna 
Charta, Etienne Levet, all in the same soil, 
have scarcely grown 6 inches. What shall I do 
with these so as to obtain more growth?— 
W. E. REEVE. 

*.* You prune much too hard. Leave the 
shoots 2 feet long or longer, and peg down, or if 
too strong to peg down tie them out horizontally. 
[t would be better to stop these over-vigorous 
shoots at end of June. Probably some of the 
literal shoots would flower in the autumn. All 
Roses do not make so much wood on their own 
roots. The kinds which do not grow freely may 
have more liberal treatment in the way of 
manure, either liquid or solid. 


Roses and Clematis.—I am _ about 
starting to grow Roses and a Clematis. Would 
you kindly say through your valuable columns 
the best time to put these in?—W. H. Mirsom. 


* * You are choosing two of the most delight- 
ful flowers for combination of beauty and fitness ; 
but we note you do not say what class of Roses, 
nor whether to be indoors or out. Outdoors : 
Plant the Roses as early as possible in November, 
and use a soil that is rich, neither light nor very 
clayey in character. Roses are by no means 
particular as to soil if we avoid the extremes of 
stiff and sandy porous soils ; but they must be 
rich to support a strong grower as well as the 
Clematis. We presume you mean both to grow 
together. We have a few strong growers in a 
corner, and among these Clematises are now very 
gay. You cannot find anything better than the 
hybrid Sweet Briers. These are sturdy, strong, 
spread over much ground, and give us early 
bloom before the aearen gets too forward 
in growth. I am sure that nothing will 
be prettier in my garden than a com- 
bination of these, and which should be in 
full beauty next year. The Clematises I would 
not plant until spring, and as these are generally 
grown in pots, they are safer from slugs and 
other insect pests when kept under cover during 
the first winter. When established they are as 
capable of looking after themselves, and are as 
hardy as Roses. However, it is well to place a 
little soot around them occasionally during early 
spring, or slugs will be busy. Under glass : 
Here I would not care to have both Rose and 
Clematis growing together. I should choose 
C. indivisa lobata, and this is sufficently pretty. 
Besides, we want to prune all of our strong- 
growing Roses here, and this would not be suit- 
able to the Clematis. I feel sure that it is out- 
side that you are alluding to, and if you use 
strong growers of both Roses and Clematises, 
you cannot go far wrong so long as you mulch 
well each season to replace the great drag they 
will be upon the soil. One more hint—if you 
use the Sweet Briers, use the types of Clematis 
that flower upon old wood ; if you do not plant 
Briers, but one of those climbers that need 
pruning, such as Maréchal Niel, then use the 
Jackmani section of Clematis. Why? Because 
we cannot prune the Rose without cutting away 
or greatly injuring the Clematis at the same 
time, and in the case of those that bloom upon 
the last season’s wood this would be a great 
loss. The Jackmani section, however, may be 
treated as perennial, and cut down each autumn 
or early spring with the old wood of the Roses. 
The same soil will suit both. 


Rosa rugosa for hedges.—I want to 
form a hedge from the hips of this Rose. Should 
they be sown zn situ, or how, and when is the 
best time ?—R. 


* * Weare glad you contemplate making a 
hedge of these. No Roses are more suitable, and 
none will grow so easily and satisfactorily. 
Seed ir.gs do not come quite so large in bloom, 
nor are they always true to colour. But per- 
haps you do not mind this. Wait until the 
early part of February before sowing, and in 
the meantime, when the hips are thoroughly 
ripened, place them in some sand that is neither 
dry nor wet. The pulp around the seeds will 
then decay, and you will have no difficulty in 
breaking them up by rubbing well between the 
hands before sowing. There is no object in 
cleaning the seeds or separating them from the 
husk ; but we do not want to sow them in lumps, 
as it were, therefore give them a good rubbing, 
and then sow sand and seeds together. Sow in 
boxes, seed-pans, or else in a cool frame of sandy 
loam, and just cover the seed with more of the 





same soil. When the seedlings appear, draw 
out seedling and other weeds carefully, and keep 
the surface soil slightly moved between the 
young Roses. Sow thinly, and leave them un- 
disturbed until the following autumn or early 
spring, when they may be planted upon a pre- 
pared border outside, placing them some 9 inches 
apart in the row, and the latter 18 inches from 
each other. Next autumn they will be ready 
to form the hedge, and you may depend upon 
an uniform and pleasing growth. If two 
feet apart in a single row, or 3} feet if put in 
double rows, and planted triangularly, they will 
quickly form a pleasing hedge. You will save 
time and secure a better hedge by following this 
plan than if you were to sow on the site of the 
hedge at once. In the latter case gaps would be 
certain to occur. 

Rose Fellenberg. — This is a bright-flowered 
Noisette and worth massing, the plant being exceptionally 
free. Each bears a quantity of loosely arranged flowers, 


large and bright crimson-rose, paler in the centre. The 
beds of it will continue gay until frost spoils their beauty. 





INSECT ENEMIES, 
CELERY-FLY (TEPHRITIS ONOPORDINIS). 


LATE in the summer and in the autumn it may 
be often noticed that the leaves of Celery and 
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A portion of a Celery-leaf showing the blisters formed by grubs of 


the Celery-fly (Tephritis onopordinis). 


show the natural size. 


Parsley have a very withered and blighted appear- 
ance; on closer examination it will be found 
that the discoloured leaves are much blistered, 
and on holding one up against the light a grub 
or maggot nearly 4 inch long will be seen 
between the skins of the leaf. This is the 
grub of the Celery-fly which lives on the softer 
portions of the inside of the leaf. This withered 
appearance of the leaves is generally attributed 
to some atmospheric effect, such as a cold wind, 
heavy rain, hot sun, or anything else remarkable 
in the weather, without taking any pains to dis- 
cover the real cause; but by taking a little 
trouble in investigating things of this kind, the 
root of the evil will generally be discovered. 
This insect not only attacks the leaves of Celery, 
but also Parsnips, Alexanders, and several other 
large umbelliferous plants, which suffer 
quit as much as the Celery from their attacks. 

hen the grubs are present in large numbers, 
as is often the case, the plants are very much 
injured by the loss of so much foliage, and 
become weak, sickly, and stunted. The grubs 
may be found from the middle of June to the 
end of November, and as there are two or more 
broods of this insect during the season, it is very 
desirable that the grubs of the first brood should 
be destroyed, so as to prevent, if possible, any 
future generations. This is rather troublesome, 








Fig. 1, Chrysalis magni- 
fied ; 2, Perfect insect magnified ; 3, Grub magnified. The lines 
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but it may be done very effectually by pinching 
that part of the leaf where the grub is between 
the finger and thumb, or cutting the infested 
leaves off and burning them. This insect’s 
natural enemies are few ; they are probably free 
from the attacks of birds when in the grub 
state ; but, even securely as they would seem to 
be hidden in the leaves, two small members of 
the Ichneumonide find them out and deposit 
their eggs in their bodies, causing the destruc- 
tion annually of great numbers of them. 


It is almost impossible to do anything effectu- 
ally towards exterminating this insect in its other 
states; the eggs are very small, and being laid 
between the skins of the leaves it is almost 
impossible to detect them. The flies may be 
caught with a butter-fly net, but I doubt if the 
few that would be captured would make any 
perceptible reduction in their numbers. As the 
chrysalides are formed in the ground they are 
practically out of our reach. The Celery-fly 
belongs to the Natural Order Diptera, or two- 
winged flies, the Order which contains the gnats, 
house flies, daddy-long-legs, &c., and is classed 
in the same family as the house flies. Itisa 
very beautiful little insect, with particularly 
brilliant green eyes. In itself it is most harm- 
less and inoffensive. It may be found from the 
end of May till the end of July, 
hovering over flowers, or basking in 
the sun in warm situations on palings 
and leaves, particularly on Laurel- 
leaves, with its wings slightly raised 
and partially open, which it quietly 
waves up and down as it runs about 
with a jerky, half-side-ways action. 
The female is provided with a longish 
ovipositor, which she can protrude or 
withdraw at pleasure. With this 
organ she pierces the leaves and in- 
serts the eggs singly. These soon 
hatch, and the grubs which are pro- 
duced at once begin feeding on the 
juicy interior of the leaf, thus sepa- 
rating the two skins, and causing the 
blistered appearance; often two or 
more grubs are so near together that 
the blisters in the course of time join 
one another. 


The grubs do not keep eating their 
ways straight ahead, as the mining 
caterpillars of some small moths do, 
forming a regular track or gallery, 
but they appear to eat all within their 
reach, and work sideways along the 
line of untouched leaf, which gener- 
ally is somewhat in the form of a 
segment of a circle, and gradually eat 
their way onwards, leaving behind 
rows of their droppings. When fully 
grown the grubs work themselves out 
of the leaves, and drop to the ground, 
when they at once bury themselves 
and become chrysalides; those which 
are formed late in the season remain 
unchanged until the following May, 
when the perfect insects, bursting 
their fetters, crawl to the surface. 
The fly is about 2-10ths of an inch long, 
and measures 4-l0ths of an inch across the 
expanded wings. The general colour of the 
entire insect is a yellowish-brown, but sometimes 
the body is darker. The head is furnished with 
a pair of small antennz, consisting of only three 
joints. The eyes are large and prominent, and 
of a deep, shining green. The thorax is ovaland 
shining, with a few stiff, black hairs on either 
side. ‘The body is egg-shaped, each joint being 
fringed with fine brown hair. The wings are 
large, and much clouded with yellowish-brown 
markings, which vary much in size and intensity 
in different specimens. Immediately behind the 
wings, in the place where the second pair of 
wings would be in four-winged insects, is a 
pair of small organs, shaped like drum-sticks, 
called halteres or balancers, the use of which is 
uncertain, but they are generally supposed to 
be the representatives of the second pair of 
wings. The grubs, when fully grown, are about 
4-10ths of an inch in length, and are long and 
narrow, being very pointed at the head and 
gradually widening towards the tail, which is 
bluntly rounded ; they are roundish and plump, 
pale green in colour, very shining, and so trans- 
parent that their intestines, &c., are clearly 
visible down the middle of the back as a 
broadish dark line. The grub is entirely desti- 
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1] tute of eyes or legs; its body is composed of 
ani eleven joints, which are not very readily distin- 
guished ; the mouth is armed with two hooks 
instead of jaws, with which it appears to scrape 

/ its food with a backward and forward motion 3 
the last joint of the body is furnished with 

i) several tubercles. The chrysalides are about 
t inch long, oval, and somewhat flattened, 


G. 8. 8. 


joints are very distinctly marked. 
y 





a) OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 
Tux time for planting being now close at hand, 
few really useful things. 
| families of perennials—Irises, Phloxes, and 
to greatly prolong their season, 
value for cut flowers. 


in water as the old flimsy, star-shaped flowers. 


cerned, the judicious selection of sections and 


Sete 


nS el re 


borders, and the length of the outdoor display 


materially influenced thereby. Any gardener, 
however well he may be versed in herbaceous 
plants, is always the better for a careful 


. 


—— 
a 


some good hardy plant nursery before making 
out his order for plants, or starting his planting. 
To take a couple of cases from the families above- 
named, no planter in these days should confine 
himself to the germanica Iris or decussata 


great bulk from one. 


treatment will be found in Anemone fulgens, 
Montbretias, and Schizostylis coccinea—that is, 





planted deeply, well mulched in early winter, 


possible. Apropos of the Montbretias, especi- 


prolonged flowering season. Our plants were 

i well out by the middle of July, and the present 
Lois appearance of the plants points to plenty of 

{ bloom until the middle of September, 

- 

: 


into flower. These are useful for the flower- 
basket, and should find a place in all gardens ; 
> oD ’ 


| 

t 

| tendency, and encroach on all sides unless 
; strong measures are taken to keep them 
i in check. A good position on the shrubbery 
# border between and slightly in front of two 
i clumps of flowering shrubs is the place 
The double varieties of Achillea 
Sf ptarmica are beautiful in themselves, and will 
\ stand well in a cut state; the new large-flower- 
q ing forms grow considerably stronger than the 
\ type. I like to plant towards the edge of the 
, border, and when the stems are fairly well 
developed to peg them loosely ; the individual 
' flower-stalks will then stand up well throughout 
the length of the stem, and give a nice mass of 
white about a foot high. Good free varieties of 
| Carnations may occupy positions here and there 


, td for them. 


along the herbaceous border, the clumps being 
f of sufficient size to show a good mass of colour. 
a4 Dense clumps of very bright yellow flowers 
are obtainable for a long time in the summer 

from one or two of the Coreopsis family, and 

. much earlier in the season from the Doronicums. 
These really, so far as colour and shape of flower 

are concerned, might almost be styled spring 
Sunflowers. Gaillardias have advanced rapidly 

. in favour during’ the last few years, so much go 
that one very seldom-finds them absent from 
| any collections of hardy flowers that may be 
staged from July right away to October. Very 

, rich colours: are now obtainable, and they 
possess the merit of doing well in rather poor 
soils. Perhaps some hardy plant grower will say 
the soil and situation most favourable to the 
well-being of ‘Senecio pulcher, one of our best 
late summer - flowering plants. My plant 


horny, and of a yellowish-brown colour: the 
Ys 4 ; 


it may not be out of place to call attention toa 
The great number of 
varieties now obtainable in many prominent 
Pyrethrums, for example—not pry. enables one 

ut in many 
cases makes an important difference as to their 
I find the firm, solid- 
pipped Phloxes will stand nearly as long again 
iI So far as the prolongation of the season is con- 


varieties of families is undoubtedly one of the 
chief points to be considered before starting new 


and a constant supply for the flower-basket are 


inspection and a chat with the representative of 


Phloxes, when they only represent one season of 
the year ; better a few from each section than a 
Three very useful things 
for different seasons requiring somewhat similar 
they all like a deep, rather light soil, should be 


and once established, disturbed as little as 


}) ally M. crocosmizflora, already noted as a grand 
4] border plant, let me add a good word for its 
) 


j * ‘ : bY mss . 
Anemone japonica and its varieties are coming 
j 


not, however, on the herbaceous border proper 
among choice plants, for they have a rambling 


leaves strong and erect, bearing the flowers in 
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whorls. The flowers are large, pure white, and 
very double, forming perfect rosettes, and last- 
ing longer than the single-flowered native form 
of our streams. Water-fowl are fond of its 
starchy roots, and will dig them out of the mud 
and speedily devour them. 


Montbretia crocosmicfiora aurea 
imperialis is a superb flower, It is by far 
the finest of all the varieties of this Montbretia, 
strong in growth, graceful, and bearing on slender 
spikes remarkably handsome flowers, broad, the 
segments touching each other, and rich orange- 
scarlet in colour, 


Wintering Verbenas, Calceolariag, 
etc.—I have white Verbenas, Calceolarias, 
Ivy-leaved and common pink ‘‘Geraniums,” 
also some Pompon and Cactus Dahlias, all 
planted in the open ground. [I have a cool 
greenhouse with three Vines, which were 
planted last March. Would any reader tell me 
how to winter them, and what compost for the 
outdoor plants ?—Lxzo. 

*,” You do not state whether the greenhouse 
is heated or not. If the latter there is but a 
poor chance of successfully wintering the plants, 
with the exception of Calceolarias, which are 
very nearly hardy. If frost can be excluded, 
however, it is quite an easy matter. Take 
cuttings of the Verbenas at once, and the Ivy 
and Zonal ‘* Geraniums ” as soon as convenient, 
placing the first in pots of sandy soil in a frame 
(or box covered with glass in the greenhouse), 
and keeping close and shaded till rooted. Insert 
the ‘‘ Geranium ” cuttings also in sandy soil, but 
give them air freely, no shade, and but little 
water till struck. ‘The middle or end of October 
will be time enough for the Calceolarias, and 
the Dahlia roots must be taken up and housed 
as soon as the tops are blackened by frost. 


Rudbeckia speciosa, or R. Newmani, as 
it is also called, isa fine autumn flower. Wesaw 
lately large masses of it, and they were as rich 
as anything one could well have at this time 
The plant is robust in growth, dense and leafy, 
the leaves quite hiding the surface of the soil, 
whilst the flower-stems rise 2 feet or more in 
height. The flowers are well shaped, and rich 
yellow, set off by the almost black centre. It is 
not a plant to use too freely, but a bold mass of 
it is welcome. 


Herbaceous Phloxes.—These are very 
fine in bold masses in the garden in early autumn, 
but a careful weeding out of bad colours is 
essential. In no other classy are the colours 
more dingy than in the Phlox, magentas, dull 
purples, garish crimsons, and other unpleasant 
shades prevailing. When the dross is removed 
many lovely kinds remain, the flowers ranging 
through many shades from purest white to 
deepest crimson. Raisers in the future should 
carefully select the best. 


Bxhibiting Gaillardias. — We lately 
saw a collection of Gaillardias exhibited as one 
sees China Asters and Hollyhocks at the southern 
shows in particular, that is, with the flowers flat 
upon a box, without a vestige of stem, or their 
own leafage. In the present instance they were 
on Green Moss, but that is no substitute for the 
stem and foliage. We hoped that this barbarous 
way of showing flowers was dying out. The 
Gaillardia is a beautiful flower, varied in colour 
and in expression, and a group well shown is 
pleasing. 

Tufted Pansies (Violas).— To prolong the 
period of blossoming and keep the plants fresh 
and clear, it is necessary to pinch off dead and 
decaying blossoms. ‘The growth of these 
plants has been very rapid just lately, and the 
flowers have been produced most freely. To 
give the plants a rest, every bud and blossom 
should be pinched off periodically. In this way 
the growths become stronger, and in the course 
of a week or ten days the beds are quite bright 
again with innumerable blossoms. No better 
time than the present could be chosen for pro- 
pagating the new shoots which are so freely 
produced at the base of the plants, and if 
this be done now, the vigour of the old plants is 
maintained. Place the cuttings in a bed in the 
coolest part of the garden, using some nice light 
compost in which there is a good quantity of 
coarse sand. Dibble the cuttings in about an 
inch or two apart, and these may be shifted into 
warmer quarters in a month or two, when they 
should be well-rooted.—D. B. Crann, 


flowers well every year, but makes no headway. 
It is hardly any larger than when it was planted 
some four or five years ago, Flowers with light, 
feathery heads of bloom, as the Sea Lavenders 
and Gypsophila, are rapidly increasing in favour, 
and are, like the Gaillardias noted a ove, to be 
found in all collections of cut flowers. Their 
value for cutting is so great that a nice stock of 
them should be an essential feature in all large 
herbaceous borders, T. 




























































Carnations from Somerset. — Will 
you kindly favour me briefly with your opinion 
of the accompanying Carnations ? They are 
seedlings raised by myself, and as there are two 
distinct colours on two of the plants I would 
like to know if it is anything unusual. No. 1 
is a small white, slightly dashed with pink. 
No. 2 seems to be pink tinted and dashed with 
red. No. 3, as you will see, is on the same 
stem, and No. 4 was taken from another plant, 
there being on No. 4 almost three distinct forms, 
As a reader of your paper a reply will be 
appreciated.—C, Hur ry. 


*," A very good selection of blooms. The 
striped flowers are bizarres, and the varieties 
are worth keeping. We have had several boxes 
of seedling Carnation blooms this year of 
surprising beauty, showing what a lot of 
pleasure is derived from a packet of good seed. 


Carnation Germania. — Having seen 
Germania Carnation spoken of lately in your 
columns as weakly, I beg to say that out of 
over a dozen mixed roots brought from Cheshire 
to the Isle of Man in spring, Germania is the 
only one alive. I take this opportunity of 
telling amateurs to buy and plant Freesias as 
soon as ever they see them sold. The earliest 
are always best, and if never grown before, they 
will afford them the greatest pleasure from 
Christmas onwards. — Harry Srortie, Port 
Erin, Isle of Man. 


1037.—Plants for stone wall.—There 
are plenty of plants that would grow on the top 
of your wall if you provided them with a suit- 
able depth of good soil; but the overhanging 
trees offer a serious difficulty. The shade and 
dripI am afraid will prevent anything doing well, 
except strong-rooting subjects, such as Cotone- 
aster microphylla. The strong-growing form of 
the Pimpernelis another likely plant, or you may 
have a mixture of these two, and a few plants 
of the Irish Ivy associated with them. Keep 
the plants well watered the first year after 
planting.—J. C. C. 


1039. — Violets not blooming. — It 
appears from what you say that you have done 
nothing to make the Violets bloom. Violets do 
not object to the distant shade of trees, pro- 
viding the soilis good and the plants taken up, 
divided, and transplanted every year early in the 
month of May. As regards preparing the plants, 
now the summer is so far advanced I hardly 
know how to advise you. You cannot, however, 
err in giving them a good soaking of liquid- 
manure once a week, which will increase their 
vigour, and at the end of September you may 
select the strongest and plant them in the 
Peach-house, as you suggest.—J. C. C. 


A neglected annual.—I noticed in Gar- 
DENING, August 3, page 326, the remarks upon 
a neglected annual, the beautiful Sweet Sultan, 
and [ should like to say that I have this year 
grown them with great success, all the three 
colours, yellow, purple, and white, both from 
seed sown in the open in April, and also raised 
in a hot-bed and transplanted. The plants are 
large and well grown, and covered with blossom. 
I enclose a photograph, but it does not give a 
good idea of the size of each flower. Many of 
them measure 24 inches across.—M. C. Woop- 
WARD, Jax Bourton, Somerset. 


The double Arrow-head.—This is a 
showy and precious water plant at the present 
time. All who have water should grow it 
near the margin, and if there is a deposit of mud 
there is no difficulty in establishing it by means 
of its fleshy tubers, which are about the size of 
a pigeon’s egg. They need only be pushed into 
the mud with from 6 inches to 12 inches of water 
over them. The handsome leaves come up early, 
and, standing well above the water, are attrac- 
tive alone. When summer is merging into 
autumn the flower-spikes shoot up between the 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYS:. 
ANTHEMUMS. 


Tne first sort to open with us is M. Gustave 
Grunerwald, a capital variety for garden culture, 
It is a medium-sized Japanese style of flower, 
of a pink tint, and especially free. The growth 
is short and bushy. This variety is known in 
some places as the ‘* Pink Desgrange,” but it is 
not a sport from that popular kind. The true 

ink sport from Mme. Desgrange is named Amy 
Russell, a sort of much less freedom of growth 
and beauty of bloom than the parent, and one 
not likely to last in cultivation very long. M. 
Grunerwald, however, is a variety that merits 
extended culture as an early border flower. 
Under glass I do not care a great deal for it; 
the colour assumes a dingy tint. 

Mm. DEsGRANGE (see cut) is still the best 
white early Chrysanthemum, although it has a 
dangerous rivalin Lady Fitzwygram. The latter 
is very pure in colour under glass, but the form 





A bowlful of flowers of Mme, Desgrange Chrysanthemums, the most beautiful of early-flowering varieties, 


of the bloom is less striking than that of the 
older kind. Both of them are more or less 
yellow-tinted in the open border, which, of 
course, detracts from their usefulness for cutting 
purposes. A good plan with the two is to grow 
the plants in the open, and lift them with a 
good ball of earth when the bloom-buds are 
opening. They do either potted or just planted 
in soil under cover. By restricting the number 
of blooms to from six to eight on a plant, one 
may obtain really handsome specimen flowers. 
There are three yellow sports from Mme. Des- 
grange—namely, Mrs. Burrell, G. Wermig, and 
Mrs. Hawkins. The first-named is a lovely 
primrose tint, the second a little deeper in 
colour, and the last the richest yellow of 
all; but it is not so good a grower as the 
other two, and for that reason has been dis- 
carded. LEarly-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
distributed freely each year, but the list 
of real gains is very small indeed. Bright 
colours are scarce. There are one or two 
Pompon or button-like-flowered sorts of a 
showy shade, and very useful. These will be 
named, Little Bob is a gem for border work. It 
is dark crimson, and exceedingly dwarf and free, 


Lyon, dark, rosy-purple is good of that colour. 
The best of the larger blossomed sorts, which 
flower in early September, is Harvest Home, 
red, with gold tips. This is dwarf and free. 
Roi des Précocés, crimson, is another very use- 
ful sort. Mdlle. Marie Masse is a mauve-pink 
early sort of some value, Ryecroft Glory, a 
bronzy-yellow, is very fine indeed in October, 
and may be had in flower a month earlier by 
manipulating the buds—that is, pinching away 
the top growth so that the crown buds develop ; 
but a variety does not appear to me naturally 
early which requires such methods. A most 
useful dwarf white is La Vierge. M. Pynaert 
Van Geert may be named as a good yellow, 
shaded red variety. O. J. Quintas is a profuse- 
flowering mauve-coloured sort. Among the 
small-flowered class there are several exceed- 
ingly nice border plants ; they are bushy, dwarf, 
and very free, Blushing Bride is a somewhat 
large Pompon of a lilac colour, The bronze 
sport, too, called Bronze Bride, is equally 
valuable. Golden Fleece is a pretty yellow, 











and a fine bronzy-yellow sort is Piercy’s Seedling. 


Mignon, again, is a nice yellow and extra dwarf. 
Mme. Jolivart, white, tinted pink, is free and 
good. Perhaps the best early white, with 
miniature flowers, is Mrs. Cullingford, and the 
pink sport Miss Davies is similar, except in 
colour. Alice Butcher, orange-red shade, is good. 
Flora, yellow, is, perhaps, the best of that colour, 
and an excellent grower. 

The smallest early-flowering Chrysanthemum 
is La Petite Marie. This makes a pretty white 
plant for the edges of borders. H. 8. 





Chrysanthemum Lady Fitzwy- 
gram.—Those growing this fine early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum for the first time should disbud 
it very freely if good blooms are desired. We 
took several plants into a cool-house the last 
week in July. They were disbudded to seven 
blooms in a pot of 7-inch size. They are now 
(August 12th) in full bloom, and some of \the 
blossoms are quite 5 inches across. They are 
pure white, and the centre petals incurve in a 
most pleasing manner. The plants are only 
18 inches high, and carry good foliage. It is 


good companion to Lady Fitzwygram is M. 
Grunerwald, which is of a pink colour, fading 
to blush-white. This also does well under glass, 
and the plants when well grown produce even 
larger blooms than the former. These two 
varieties are invaluable for decorating the con- 
servatory or window during the months of 
August, September, and October.—J. C. W., 
Aberlour, N.B. 





THH KITOHEN GARDEN, 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS, 
VILL. 
IMPORTANCE OF MANURES. 


AT certain seasons much may be done to 
improve and build up the vegetable crop if the 
soilis poor. In many gardens manure is none 
too plentiful, and feeding during growth should 
be resorted to. I venture to assert that by 
using such food as artificial manure at the right 








best to flower this variety under glass, or in a 
window, as the blooms come so much purer, A 





moment amateurs would reap far better crops. 
This chapter will largely consist of 
what may be termed feeding and 
good culture, and though it will be 
necessary to note other than winter 
vegetables, I will do so briefly. 

RUNNER BEANS are now at their 
best, and in many cases with more 
food would produce three times as 
many pods. Many amateurs com- 
plain of the flowers failing to set, and 
there being only a sparse crop; but 
in nine cases out of ten the fault is 
want of food and moisture. The 
plants, having much top, have ab- 
sorbed all the food from the soil, 
and just at the time the plants are 
called upon for increased exertion 
they cannot respond, the bloom drops, 
and only one in ten sets or comes to 
maturity. Runner Beans are gross 
feeders. In many parts of the 
country heavy rains have occurred 
of late, but little has reached the 
roots of the plants, the heavy top 
throwing off the rain, As the roots 
are very dry, here is a clear case for 
food and moisture, and if both are 
given there will be no lack of pods 
well into late autumn, until the 
plants are cut down by frost. Mois- 
ture should be given liberally at the 
roots, giving food at the same time, 
and washing it down to the roots. 
Take 

ASPARAGUS, for instance. We ex 
pect fine heads in the season from 
April to June, and complaints are 
often rife as to its want of size ; but 
in few cases are the plants given the 
food when required. I never advise 
laying large quantities of manure on 
the beds in the winter when the roots 
are dormant. It does not feed or 
protect—in fact, in time kills the 
plant. Asparagus is quite hardy. I 
may say frost does not harm roots at 
rest, and when large bodies of decayed 
manureare placed onthe bedsinheavy 
soil it keeps the roots so wet that many decay 
if old and weak. From July to the time growth 
ceases feed liberally, no matter what food be 
given, salt, nitrates, guano, fish-manure, or 
vegetable food. With copious rains the food 
reaches the roots, and strong crowns are built up 
for next season’s cutting, as the plants make 
their crowns for next year at this season, 
and the quality of the Grass depends upon the 
culture given now. I grow this vegetable 
largely, and since I paid more attention to feed- 
ing after cutting, instead of during the cutting, 
and placing manure on the beds in the winter, I 
have both quality and size with quantity. Take 

SEAKALE. Great advance has taken place 
in respect to this vegetable over the old system 
of growing the same roots year after year. By 
planting young plants—that is, root cuttings— 
in March, there are fine crowns by winter; but 
to get best results it is necessary to feed freely 
with the foods advised above at this season. [ 
have omitted soot, a powerful food for vege- 
tables, such as any of the Brassica tribe, or 
Celery, Seakale, and root-crops, and where it 
can be procured the value of liquid-manure or 
drainings from stable or cow-yards, used ncw, 
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when the plants can assimilate the food given, 
is great, but it must be applied at the right 
moment. If given a short time before using 
they are most objectionable, and should be 
given at a season the roots can readily absorb 
the food, not when growth is on the wane. 
Of course, there is a chance of over-feeding, 
and perhaps that is worse than no food, 
A safe plan is to give food in small quantities, 
and frequently. ‘his is preferable toa large 
quantity at one time. In other cases it may be 
mixed with the soil at planting, but only in few 
cases, such as for deep-rooting crops—those 
which form tubers and occupy the soil a long 
time. For crops of quick growth surface 
dressings are of great value, and given just 
when the plants are budding or hearting, they 
stimulate at the right moment. Such crops as 
Brussels Sprouts, Kales, Savoys, Winter Cab- 
bage given a dressing now will well repay for an 
application of some manure—in fact, any crops 
which may not have made the desired progress, 
owing to the poorness of the soil, drought, late 
planting, or other causes may now be helped on, 
and the food given is not lost upon succeeding 
crops. The soil is in better condition when 
treated as advised. Salads benefit much from 
surface dressings, and in a measure may be 
termed superior, as salad grown quickly is 
always much better than when it takes a long 
time to grow. Such plants are less troubled 
with insect pests. G. W. 





MORE NOTES ABOUT TOMATOS. 


ToMATOS IN THE OPEN.—Plants in the open will 
need more attention in the way of the removal 
of useless shoots to assist in maturing the 
growth. In wet seasons it is well to remove all 
small fruits which will not ripen so as to throw 
vigour into those left. The fruits approaching 
maturity will do best if removed from the plant 
and placed under cover on shelves to finish, as 
with much moisture they crack badly and soon 
go mouldy. Plants under glass copings may be 
fed liberally on the surface with liquid-manure. 
In sandy or gravelly soils a mulch of manure 
saves the watering-pot, at the same time keep- 
ing the roots on the surface. Late plants show- 
ing much fruit should be lightened, as at this 
season fruits just forming rarely finish. In 
thinning superfluous growths the knife must not 
be spared at this date. By shortening the leaf 
growth on the main stem the fruit will be given 
more light; it is also necessary to secure the 
main growth to prevent injury by winds, as 
from the weight of fruit, the stem is soon broken 
if not supported. 

LATE AUTUMN TomArTos.—Plants sown late in 
the spring which are only now showing fruit 
are valuable for late autumn, as if grownina 
small pit, or even frames, they will repay for 
labour and room occupied. It is not so much a 
matter of heat as healthy plants and a light 
house. A temperature of 60 degs. at night is 
ample, the plants doing best if allowed a free 
circulation of air. The aim of the cultivator 
should be to get a short, sturdy growth. If 
trained close to the glass and attention given to 
watering, keeping the white-fly down by fumi- 
gation, there will be plenty of good fruit to the 
end of the year. With shortening days all side 
laterals will have to be pinched out, and when 
the fruit is setting during this month, and as 
early in October as possible, more air and 
a buoyant atmosphere should be maintained. A 
liberal dressing of a good fertiliser as soon as a 
good set of fruit is secured should be given. I 
prefer plants in pots to those planted out. If 
the pots are small they may be plunged over the 
rims, and with rich surface-dressings the plants 
bear very heavy crops. If there are no plants 
specially grown for early winter fruits, those 
that have been fruiting during the summer will 
produce a late crop if the plants are healthy. 
From these a good portion of the old fruiting 
wood should be cut away, and a few young, 
stout lateral growths tied in up the main stem, 
the roots given a surface-dressing of rich soil and 
manure. With increased warmth and a free 
circulation of air new growth will soon cover 
the roof, 


Mushroom culture.—I wish to plant 
some houses with Mushrooms, and would 
like to know the best plan to grow them. The 
greenhouses are 90 feet long, and the beds on 
each side of the houses are 6 feet wide; each 


house is heated with hot-water pipes. I propose 
digging the beds and turning in manure, and 
would like to know how much manure to turn 
under, and whether to beat the beds down 
firmly before putting in the spawn. How much 
spawn will it take to spawn each bed, 90 feet by 
6 feet, and what is the best size to break the 
cakes of spawn into? At what distance should 
each piece of spawn be planted in the beds? 
Should each piece of spawn be dipped into warm 
water before being planted? What heat should 
the houses be kept at at night to start the 
spawn, and should air be given in the day? 
Should the glass be shaded before the spawn 
starts running, and how often should the beds 
be watered? How long will a good bed keep in 
bearing? Can you recommend a cheap work on 
Mushroom growing, and also one on Cucumber 
growing ?—Musu. 


*," You must not dig the manure into the 
beds (of soil), but mix it with a fifth part of 
good, fresh loam to sweeten and render it more 
solid, and make this (when partially dried) up 
into beds, 12 inches to 18 inches deep, on the 
hard bottom. Beat it down rather firmly with 
the back of the fork, and finish off with a 
rounded or ridge-shaped tup. Do not spawn 
the beds until the heat has risen to the maxi- 
mum, and fallen again to between 85 degs. and 
90 degs., then break each cake of spawn into 
about eight pieces, and insert these 2 inches 
deep and about 8 inches apart all over the sur- 
face, filling up the holes again and making all 
firm. Then puta 14-inch layer of fresh, moist 
loam all over, patting and smoothing it down 
with the back of a spade (wet), and when the 
surface has dried a little spread a few inches of 
dry hay, straw, or Fern all over. From 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. is the proper temperature for a 
Mushroom-house or shed, but at this season it 
will be more than this probably. The glass 
must be heavily shaded, of course. Do not wet 
the spawn before planting nor water the beds 
(unless they become very dry) before the Mush- 
rooms begin to appear. Handy little books on 
Mushroom and Cucumber culture are published 
by L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C., price 1s. 
each. The other works you mention are 
quite out of date now, and would be of no use 
to you. 


Mushroom culture.—I wish to grow 
Mushrooms on my lawn. Any information will 
be gratefully received ?—J. W. 


*.* Is not this rather an oddidea? Of course, 
the Grass must not be cut while the Mushrooms 
are appearing. Having made up your mind, 
however, all that is necessary is to insert small 
pieces of spawn (14 inches to 2 inches square) 
here and there in the turf, and 2 inches or 
3 inches deep, replacing the Grass again and 
making all firm with the foot. This should be 
done about July or early in August, and if the 
weather is dry for a month or so afterwards, 
with showers following, there will be plenty of 
Mushrooms if the spawn be good. 


Peat-Moss-litter. —I should be very 
pleased to know if peat-Moss-litter from a stable 
is a good manure for vegetable and flower 
garden? And can it be used as ordinary stable- 
manure ? Does it require any special treatment ? 
And how long should it be kept before being 
used after leaving the stable od. B..H. 

*,”* This forms most excellent manure, and on 
heavy land is especially valuable. Being of a 
highly absorbent nature, it contains much more 
urine, ammonia, etc., than ordinary straw- 
manure, and is therefore stronger and goes 
farther. For all the ordinary strong-growing 
vegetables it may be dug into the ground (a 
short time previous to sowing or planting) in 
an almost fresh condition ; but for flowering and 
other more delicate plants it should be allowed 
to remain until at least it has ceased to ferment 
or heat. Laid up in a heap composed of alternate 
layers of soil and nearly fresh manure, it forms 
in two or three months an excellent compost for 
any purpose. 


Parsley for winter.—The value of a good 
breadth for either garnishing or flavouring is 
well known, but the term winter is somewhat 
misleading, as often the dearth is in the early 
spring before the plants have made new growth 
and the older growth is used up. I am also 
aware in some soils Parsley is difficult to grow. 
In such soils a free use of burnt refuse, wood 
ashes, lime rubble, and soot will often save a 


crop. I find even on our soil it is necessary to 
adopt these measures for the spring supplies. 
Frames can be utilised for planting out strong 
seedlings, these often living when those in the 
open utterly perish. Seedlings raised in July 
can now be lifted, taking care to preserve the 
roots as much as possible, only covering the 
frames, when the plants are established, in very 
wet or severe weather. The early-sown plants 
should now be cut over hard and given a dress- 
ing of soot ; in showery weather this will en- 
courage new growth and furnish the early 
winter supplies, reserving that in frames or 
protected for later use. A few strong plants 
planted at the foot of a south or west wall will 
often give a good return. Beds may be made by 
planting in a sheltered corner if frames are not 
at command.—G. 


AMONGST THE VEGETABLES. 


Winter Sprnacu.—As regards the date for 
sowing this crop, one must be guided by circum- 
stances. The value of a good breadth of this 
vegetable through the winter months is great. 
To keep up @ supply till the spring-sown comes 
in I advise two sowings, one now and another a 
month later. The earlier sowing will give the 
early winter supply, and the latter will bridge 
over an awkward period should a warm spring 
follow a mild winter, as it will give a later lot, 
so that it will be unnecessary to keep the ground 
occupied so long by the earlier sowing. I have 
seen large fleshy plants totally destroyed by 
frost in exposed positions while the small ones 
escaped, so that it is best to rely upon an early 
August sowing for the main crop, utilising 
the late one as a succession. As previously 
stated, I place much importance upon due 
preparation, the ground having been thoroughly 
manured and well pulverised by this time. 
In light soils it is a good plan to thoroughly firm 
the ground by treading and rolling previous to 
sowing the seed, much the same treatment being 
required as for Onions ; indeed, I attribute some 
of the failures in light gravelly soils to want of 
firm root-hold, and having such a one to deal 
with, I find it of great benefit to roll the ground 
both before and after sowing. Drills for the 
earlier plants should be from 15 inches to 18 
inches apart ; this allows of frequent dressings 
of fish manure, salt, and soot, and by hoeing 
frequently between the rows growth is much 
improved. The later sowing will need less space, 
12 inches to 15 inches being sufficient. The best 
varieties to sow are the Victoria, a grand winter 
cropper, and the Monstrous Viroflay. 

PLantiIna Kates —Plant good breadths of 
what may be termed the older forms of Kale, 
such as the Cottager’s, Asparagus or Buda, the 
Welsh and Ragged Jack, with such long keeping 
varieties as Read’s Hearting and Woburn. By 
setting out now there is ample time for the plants 
to make rapid progress, provided the soil is good 
and the plants not drawn or weak. If late sowing 
was practised as previously advised, there will 
be good material for present planting, giving 
the plants space according to variety, the Cot- 
tager’s Kalerequiring at least 2} feetin good land, 
and some less than 2 feet. Lalso find it advisable 
to plant in various positions. As late Kale is 
invaluable in backward seasons, that planted 
between rows of Apple-trees or on north bor- 
ders does not run so quickly in the spring, and 
ekes out the supply of green vegetables before 
spring Cabbage comes in. In planting it is best 
to secure land that has not borne this or similar 
Brassica crops for a time, as the plants, being a 
long time on the ground, soon club and winter 
badly. They do well in old fruit quarters, such 
as land just cleared of Strawberries. In such 
soil growth is sturdy, free of disease, and hardier, 
not bolting so quickly in the spring. ; 

Late Broccoxt.—No time should be lost in 
getting out a good breadth of late Broccoli. I 
rely upon two varieties for the April and May 
supply, planting two lots of each in different 
positions. The present planting may be con- 
sidered fully late, but from close observation I 
have of late years noticed the smaller plants 
have pulled through severe winters, when the 
larger ones have all been killed. I also make 
two sowings, the later well into May, sowing 
very thinly. This later sowing will now provide 
nice plants with short legs or stems, I always 
find those Broccoli with short stems close on 
the soil suffer least. The same remarks apply 


to this crop as to the Kales as regards change 
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of soil and firm land. For the latest crop I 
ae a north border just cleared of late Straw- 

erries, the ground lightly hoed over and 
planted without digging or manuring of any 
kind. The produce will not be large, but there 
will be nice compact heads that will be of great 
value, prolonging the supply till Cauliflowers 
come in. Rich land deeply dug and in enclosed 
gardcns are the worst for this crop. Those who 
can grow a few plants in an open field are well 
repuid, as growth is more matured and often 
escapes. For present planting I have found 
Cattell’s Eclipse and Veitch’s Model most re- 
liable ; indeed, the latter rarely fails. 

Lats Lerks.—A few rows of Leeks grown for 
late use are most acceptable, as, should there be 
a scarcity of Onions, they come in well for 
flavouring. For earlier use I advise the Lyon 
or Ayton Castle Giant. For late use the Mussel- 
burgh is the best, on account of its hardiness 
and good keeping qualities. Given a favourable 
winter, growth is active, and the roots good 
well into April if lifted in March and laid in in 
a cool north border. For late use it is not 
necessary to goto much labour in preparation of 
trenches as advised for the earlier crop. I find 
the plants are most liked when thick and with 
about 1 foot of blanched stem. Good roots may 
now be grown in rich soil that is heavily 
manured by drawing deep drills and putting out 


Asparagus plu 
Adiantum cun 


cut-flowers. 


between the drills, and as growth is made, 
frequent supplies of liquid manure and a surface 
dressing of fish manure or guano. These plants 
will be large and good by the time they are 
required for use, and may be blanched very 
readily by drawing up some soil to the plants, 
treating in the same way as Celery. For 
flavouring, the plants may be grown more 
closely on the flat, and as the green portion is 
the part required, no moulding will be neces- 
sary. 

Ontons.—Those of the Tripoli section will 
soon be fit to harvest, as if left too long in the 
soil they keep badly. In wet weather it is 
advisable to remove and place them under 
shelter on boards or stages to dry, and when fit, 
house in as coola store as possible. Those of the 
white-skinned or Lisbon type are also ready ; 
these being of firmer texture than the softer 
Tripoli, keep longer, so that if storage is a diffi- 
cult matter itis advisable to use the Tripoli as 
quickly as possible and store the white-skinned 
varieties. The sowing of the autumn crop is 
the next consideration. In the selection of 
varieties, it is well to choose those noted for 
their hardiness and good keeping qualities. 
Sow thinly to prevent loosening the plants in a 
young state by thinning. 


friends of the association. 
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FLOWER SHOWS & SOCIETIES. 


—— 


NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tux holiday season probably accounted for the 
smallness of the attendance at the meeting of 
this association at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-street, E C., on August 5th, when Mr. D. B. 
Crane, the secretary, read his paper on the 
* Artistic Arrangement of Cut Flowers.” There 
were .a number present who were specially 
interested in the subject. The lecturer has for 
some years taken a prominent part in competi- 
tions at most of the national exhibitions around 
London, in many instances securing the premier 
award in open competitions, in which the rivalry 
has been extremely keen. The harmony in the 
arrangement of colours was first considered and 
dealt with at much length. Bright crimson, 
yellow, old-gold, and orange were recommended 
asa bright and effective arrangement of colour- 
ing specially suitable for dinner-table decorations 
and for general effectiveness at night with the 
aid of artificial light. White and pink were 
suggested as a contrast to the other, these beau- 
tifully soft colours blending charmingly together. 
Flowers of a purple shade would associate 
pleasingly with those of a lilac colour, and with 
such a few white flowers judiciously placed 
would produce an effect. very rarely displayed. 
Flowers of one colour were also recommended for 
vase decoration, and combinations of colouring 
of @ unique character might be produced in a 
careful arrangement in the drawing - room. 
‘* Foliage and its Uses” was thoroughly dealt 
with, and a long list of subjects for various pur- 


satisfaction of everyone. 


leaked out that instead of consulting with them, 
as should have been done, the council went out- 
side that body, and employed gardeners from 
private places to report, or, at least, 
sign a report, as to the state of Chiswick 
Gardens, which are maintained for quite 
different objects to those of private gar- 
dens. This was an extraordinary proceeding, 
and the more so as it was done without the 
knowledge of the garden committee. We hope 
some members of the council will tell us the 
facts in full about the matter. It would not be 
possible in England to get a man of such ex- 
perience in the work of the society as Mr, 
Barron, and with so many good qualities for the 
post of superintendent of their gardens. To send 
gardeners from private places to report on the 
work in a purely experimental garden shorn of 
its means and even space of recent years was 
surely a most unwise proceeding. 

Is what has occurred really the work of the 
council, or of someone who makega tool of it for 
his own ends? 

The labour staff at the gardens is cut down to 
the lowest possible limit, not a few of the men 
being students, who have to be taught their 
work. Mr. Barron is the well-known author of 
‘Vines and Vine Culture,” the best book on the 
subject that has been published, and useful 
because the work of a man who can grow Grapes 


poses was given in detail. To blend with the 
crimson, yellow, orange, and old-gold flowers, 
Ampelopsis Vel ~hi, the light green fronds of 

8 and A. elegantissimus, 
um, Croton-leaves, with veins 
of yellow runuing though them, sprays of the 
light - coloured Golden Privet, and _highly- 
coloured Vine-leaves were stated to be the most 
serviceable and effective. For the white and 
pink flowers, silvery foliage added materially to 
the beauty of an arrangement ; such subjects as 
Eulalia japonica variegata, with its long silvery 
Grass foliage, Panicum variegatum, the shield- 
like leaves of the pretty little Caladium argyrites, 
and the different forms of Asparagus foliage. 
In the early spring the foliage of the Copper 
Beech showed to great advantage with white 
flowers, such as White Tulips and Lilium 
Harrisi. The lecturer said that our hedges 
provided an abundance of material for decorative 
work, and formed a splendid object lesson for 
those who wished to excel in the arrangement of 
The arrangement of epergnes, 
vases, hand-baskets, bowls, and a great variety 
of receptacles were each considered. A discus- 
sion followed in which thanks were expressed 
for the paper. Several endorsed the recom- 
mendation given, and stated the need there was 
for greater attention being given to the arrange- 
ment of flowers and the cultivation of the most 
strong plants with a dibber, giving 2 feet | suitable subjects for the purpose. A most in- 
teresting and meritorious exhibition of flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables were staged in an adjoining 
room in competition for several prizes offered by 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND 


Many readers of GARDENING are no doubt 
members of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and interested in whatever takes place in con- 
nection with it. The society has of recent years 
passed through various stages of difficulty, 
but a serious error is the apparently compulsory 
retirement of the garden superintendent, Mr. 
A. F. Barron, who for nearly forty years has 
had the care of the gardens at Chiswick 
and the management of the shows. Throughout 
these years Mr. Barron has striven earnestly 
to do his duty, and to promote the improve- 
of flowers, vegetables, 
and fruit. The society has established 
a good name in many ways, but not a 
little of this is due to its garden superintendent, 
who has laboured in the most important part of 
the society’s work—the gardens at Chiswick, 
where, in the few acres at his disposal, he has 
carried on valuable plant, fruit, and vegetable 
trials to test the good qualities of the novelties 
submitted to the various committees. This good 
work Mr. Barron has accomplished to the 


The facts of the case are imperfectly known 
to us, but we hope that nothing done by such 
an honourable society requires to be done in the 
dark. There is a garden committee, and it has 
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to perfection. His labours, too, in the great 
Apple Congress were great, and resulted in a 
descriptive volumewhich will havea lasting place 
on our book-shelves, Apples and Pears in par- 
ticular Mr, Barron knows well, and he has always 
been ready to give information for the benefit of 
the society, as shown by the many reports in the 
Journal. 

Why the society asks for the retirement of 
their superintendent at an age when he is 
in the prime of life is what we should like to 
know? 





Waterhouses and Esk.—'The 27th an- 
nual exhibition of this society was held recently 
on the Stag’s Head Recreation Grounds, near 
Waterhouses-station. There was a good display 
of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. Amongst 
plants the first prize for the best stove or green- 
house specimens in bloom went to Mr. W. Bell, 
Waterhouses, Mr. T. Burrell of the same place 
being second, and Mr. H. W. Bell third. In 
the other plant classes, the leading exhibitors 
and prizetakers were Messrs. T. Burrell, J. 
Trennery, Crook, Bonds, Waterhouses, J. G. 
Crofton, T. Thompson, F. McLane, R. H. John- 
son, M. Allan, and J. E. Edmonson. In the 
division for cut-flowers, bouquets, etc,, besides 
the names already mentioned, we noticed that 
Miss F, Edby and Miss A. B, Crofton were very 
successful with their wild flowers. Messrs. 
Moore and Galloway, Fence Houses, showed 
China Asters and African Marigolds well. 
Excellent Carnations came from Mr. J. F. 
Grainger. In the fruit classes, Messrs. F. Gow- 
land, J. Smith, J. J. Elleson, T. Seymour, and 
M. Robinson were the most successful ; whilst 
as regards vegetables the principal prizes were 
won by Messrs. F. J. Grainger, J. Trennery, 
G. Hall, W. Elliott, J. Smith, Moore and 
Galloway, T. Gowland, J. J. Elleson, R. W. 
Mole, W. Davison, R. Ashbridge, and others. 
Mr. J. G. Crofton, the president and hon. 
secretary, deserves praise for his efforts to get 
together a good show. 





RULES FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GarpEnine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
im mind that, a8 GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will he found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so injinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 








1099.—Best perennials for cutting.—As one 
of your weekly readers may I beg you to kindly inform 
me through the medium of GARDENING the names of the 
six best perennial plants suitable for cutting which, if 
sown now, will bloom next July and August ?—CuErkx. 


1100.—Dahlias that throw their flowers 
above the leaves.—Would you please give a list of 
Dahlias—Show, Fancy, Cactus, Pompon—that show their 
flowers well up in the garden ; say, like the Cactus Dahlias 
BH. Patrick and S. Holmes? Many Dahlias hide their 
flowers with the leaves, which I think is an objection.— 
GALA. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give Jurther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1101.—Cutting down Brooms.—I have some 
Brooms growing on a rockery which are getting too tall 
(about 10 feet) and top-heavy. Shall I cut them back now 
or wait till spring ?—J. W. H. 

** Wait till next spring. 

1102.—Gathering ““Winter Cherry” sprays 
for indoor use.—When is the proper time to gather 
““Winter Cherry” sprays, and should they be dried to 
make them turn the pretty shade of red ?—A LovER or 
GARDENING. 

*,* Let the fruit of the ‘‘ Winter Cherry” ripen on the 


plant, or nearly so. If gathered green they will probably 


shrivel, 
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1103.—Clipping Box-edging.—When 1s the time 
to clip Box-edging, and to fill up vacant spaces ?— 
ConsTANT READER. 

** The best time to clip Box-edging is in May, though 
it is often cut much later. We should rather cut now, if the 
edgings are rough and untidy, than wait till next year. 
You may fill up vacant places now, or any time during 
the autumn. 

1104.—Cucumbers and red-spider.—Will you 
kindly inform me what the insects on the leaf enclosed 
are, and the cure for them ?7—-ConsTANT READER. 

*.* The leaf sent was simply swarming with red-spider. 
Such an attack is caused by excessive heat and drought. 
In such weather as we have had until recently the house 
should have been deluged with water twice or thrice daily. 


1105.—Rose-cuttings.—Will you kindly tell me how 
to take Rose-cuttings? Should they be new wood? Do 
they need shade or sun 7—MAry. 

*.* New wood of the current year should be employed, 
such as is getting ripe or firm towards the base. Use the 
side-growths, with a heel, or the longer shoots may be cut 
into 9-inch or 10-inch lengths. Insert the cuttings firmly 
to two-thirds of their length, either in a frame towards the 
end of September or out-of-doors in October, in sandy soil ; 
shade from hot sun. 


1106.—Carnations.—Would a border about 18 inches 
wide, facing south, sandy soil, be suitable for Carnations ? 
If so, I should like to grow some in it.—Mary. 


*,* Yes, Carnations may be grown well in such @ 
position, though the soil would need to be well dug and 
manured, and the plants be rather freely watered in hot, 
dry weather. If very hot it would not be a dificult matter 
to shade them lightly in such a position. 


1107.—A Weeping Ash.—Would a rubble drain, 
covered with gravel, round the base of a Weeping Ash, in 
any way injure the health of the tree?—STEVEN. 

*.* It is very improbable that the formation of such a 
drain would injure the tree to any extent, though, in order 
to avoid cutting the roots much, tt had better not be made 
less than 5 feet or 6 feet away from the stem all round. 


1108.—Pink v. Carnation.—What is the difference 
between a Pink and a Carnation?—J, 8. C, 

*.* The Carnation is the outcome, by cultivation and 
hybridising, of Dianthus caryophyllus, a wild Dianthus 
of Western Europe and the Alps, It is also found on old 
castle walls in Britain. The parent of the garden Pink is 
D. plumarius, which is naturalised on old garden and 
castle walls. Yow see, therefore, that the two plants have 
different parents. 

1109.—Difference between Pansy and Viola. 
—Will you please tell me the difference between a Viola 
and Pansy ?—J. 58. C. 


*.* Pansies and Violas are both garden varieties 07 the 
wild Violas, of which there are many, British and other- 
wise. We have tried to do away with the absurd name of 
Viola and called the kinds known under that title as 
Pansies, the ‘‘ tufted” kinds being the thick-set tufted varie- 
ties as opposed to the older straggling growers. 


1110.—Blue Hydrangeas.—I have been told that if 
Hy)drangeas are planted in beds of peat it will make the 
flowers blue. I would like to know if this is right, or 
would it be better to get some iron filings 7—ENGLAND, 

*.* When planted in peat the flowers of Hydrangeas 
generally have a blue tint; some more than others, 
according to the character of the peat. You might try iron 
Ailings in the soil for several plants and see what result 
follows. 

1111.—Use of nitre.—I have half an hundredweight 
of nitre. Could you advise me as to the best way of using 
it for garden purposes, and the quantity needed to put in 
water with soot for watering ?—CoNSTANT READER. 


*,* You may use nitre at the rate of half an ounce to 
2 gallons of weak soot water. 


1112.—Destroying worms.—Would you kindly 
tell me what is the best way to destroy worms in a town 
garden, and not destroy the roots of plants also ?—L. 

*.* Dust the borders frequently with quicklime in 
powder, working in between the plants as far as possible. 
The best time to do this is on moist evenings when the 
creatures are lying about on the surface. 


1113.—Weeeds on lawn.—During the last fortnight 
the weed Prunella vulgaris has appeared in great patches 
all over the lawn. Can you kindly advise me what to do? 
The roots spread all under the ground. It seems hopeless 
work to spud it all up, and would leave such huge bare 
places.—A. E. 


*_* This isa very troublesome and unsightly weed, and, 
once it gets a footing, is dificult to eradicate. We should be 
inclined to cut the patches right out at once, and relay 
with fresh clean turf. This would effectually prevent its 
spreading, and the new turf will become established by the 
autumn. In future, if even a small bit of the weed 
appears, get it out at once with a spud or small fork. 


1114. New Zealand Flax.—I have some seedling 
plants of this growing in a box in a cold frame, and would 
like to know if I can transplant the seedlings into another 
box, and what soil suits them best? Will they be strong 
enough to plant out next year ?—ENGLAND. 

*.* Tf the seedling plants of Phormiwm tenax (New 
Zealand Flax) are very strong, and want more room, 
transplant at once, or, better still, place in single pots, and 
keep in greenhouse through the winter. They will be 
strong enough to plant out next June. Loam, two- 
thirds, to one-third leaf-mould, and a little sharp sand, 
will suit them. 


1115.—Treatment of Tropzolum speciosum. 
—I have some small plants of these growing in pots in a 
cold frame, and would like to know how to treat them 
properly. When should they be planted out, or what 
aspect and soil suits them best? Would it be better to 
ke2p them in the pots this winter, and plant outin spring ? 
—ENGLAND. 


** You may either plant eut the Tropeeolums now or 
wait till spring. - They will do quite as well outside ina 
suitable position, mulehed with old leaf-mould or Cocoa- 
fibre. Dig out w good-sized hole and fill it with peat, or 


two-thirds peat.and one-third leaf-mould, and some sand. 


In this country they require a cool, shady position. We 


have seen them flower well against a north-west wall. 


all right ?7—HArRRy SToTTLE. 
employed, though rather troublesome and expensive to 


up, and should one leak a little at any time it is easily 
stopped by a few taps with a hammer and caulking iron. 


grower tell me the best sort to grow? Single ones are 


into the frame in September, and will they flower the 
first year? I am told that Wellsiana is a good one for 
market.—CoNnsTANT READER. 


the single varieties. Good forcing clumps of this and 
other varieties can usually be purchased at any large 
hardy plant nursery in the autumn, and such will flower 
freely, with proper treatment, the following winter. 
Odoratissima and Victoria Regina are two other jine single 


The plant is a strong grower, and was out in the open all 
last winter. The flowers never burst, are freely produced, 


rich, but there are several others very much like it. Wedo 
not think it has any commercial value. 


of my dwarf H.P. Roses planted last year in little round 
beds ina Grass lawn have shot up with long stems and 
look almost like standards, There are no shoots on the 
stems for perhaps 2 feet from the ground—consequently, I 


1116,—Treatment of Carnations.—I have some 
Carnations growing in a large bed, which got too thick 
and I had no room to layer any. I would like to know i 
I can dig up these and plant them again in another bed 
with any success, and when would be the best time? They 
are two years old, from layers. —ENGLAND. 


*.* You may transplant half the Carnations. This 
will give room to layer the shoots of those left. If this is 
done at once most of the layers will root if not disturbed 
till March. 


1117.—Neglected Peaches and Nectarines. 
—I have some Peaches and Nectarines that have been 
neglected. All the shoots have grown out from the wall 
about 2 feet, and I want the fruit to ripen. What is best 
to do with them ?—Y. B. 


*.* You must now cut back hard all foreright shoots— 
that is, those you cannot lay in to the wall, and which 
come out direct from the trees. Thin out laterals not re- 
quired, lay in leaders or main branches, and this will 
ripen the fruit wood also. Severe thinning of shoots will 
be necessary. 

1118.—Gathering Medlars,.—‘ Emily ” would like 
to know what is the right time to gather Medlars? She 
knows they should finish ripening in the house, and, there- 
fore, does not know what is the right time to pick them. 
Also, how they ought to be treated after they are pulled. 
Also, she would like to know how and when to gather 
Honesty, and how to make it white for winter decoration. 
Ought the seed vessels to be split, or will they whiten by 
themselves? 


*.* Gather your Medlars late in September, when dry, 


laying them thinly on shelves on the floor of a cool, airy, 
dry room. Gather Honesty before the pods are quite dry 
and fully developed. In dry weather dry them in a cool 


room, suspending the shoots. The pods are bleached to 


whiten them. They must not be exposed to rain, though 
they require full exposure, otherwise they soon discolour if 


they get wet. 

1119.—Growing Rhubarb. — Weuld a wooden 
frame be of any use for growing Rhubarb in the winter in 
the ground? Tell me what is the best method of treating 


same ?7—MAry. 


*.* A wooden frame would hasten the Rhubarb, but to 
get it early you would require to place some warm litter 
round the roots. This, covered with the frame, would 


keep warm and force the plants. Cover early in the year, 
and add warm litter as the heat declines. 


1120.—Pansies dying.—I had about five hundred 
Pansies in one bed; I have now about two hundred left, 
the three hundred having gone in the way the sample sent 
you shows. One, two, or three go daily, I think there 
must be some kind of worm in the ground that bites over 
the root, and when done with one plant goes to the next, 


Can you tell me what it is, and how I oan get ridof them? 


—FORGET-ME-NOT. 

** Pansies frequently suffer in this way when w very 
wet time comes after months of drought, as this year. 
Remove at once all affected plants and burn them, There 
is no remedy. It is due to weather conditions. 


1121.—Rock-garden at base of tree.—Would 
the growth of a tree be in any way injured by building a 
small rockery round its base 7—STEvEN. 


*.* Itis not a good plan to bury the collar of a tree of 
any kind, such a proceeding frequently causing serious 
injury and even death ; but in this case it might be safely 
done by leaving a space of a few inches between the stem 
and the inside of the rockwork all round. 


1122. Jointing hot-water pipes.—Owing to the 


difficulty of obtaining iron-filings, I had the joints of my 


hot-water pipes caulked with molten lead, Will this be 


*,* Yes, lead joints are equal to anything that can be 


make. They must, however, be well caulked before filling 


1123.—Growing Violets.—Would some good Violet 


what I want. Can I buy them anywhere ready to put 


*,* Yes, Wellsiana is one of the largest and best of all 


varieties. 

1124.—A seedling Carnation.—I enclose a bloom 
of a Carnation I raised from seed. I should like to know 
what you think of it. It isnot the best bloom I have had, 


and held up on long stalks. Is ita distinct variety, or are 
there others like it ?—W. Bastine, JUN. 
** A very good kind, the groundwork particularly 


1125.—_Dwarf Roses growing too high.—Some 


have to support them with stakes. They flowered a little 
this year, and are throwing out young shoots now at the 
top. WhatI want islowdwarf bushes. Can I cut down 
everything to within 6 inches of the ground now, and will 
they shoot out again now and form bushes? I don’t want 
to move them.—R. E. 

*,* This has been by no means a good season for growth, 
and you are to be congratulated upon having been excep- 
tionally fortunate in this respect. Perhaps, however, the 
plants occupy a somewhat shady and moist position. Do 
not cut the plants down now; it would be most unwise, 
and they will probably flower again (at the top) to some 
extent in the autumn. March and April are the best 
months for pruning. Why not peg the shoots down to the 
ground all round? This has a very pretty effect; and the 
plant will bloom at every toint next summer. 








1126,_Saving Tomato seed.—Would you be kind 
enough as to explain how to save and preserve Tomato 
seed from the fruit, and if the fruit is to remain any time 
before the seed is taken out?—H. O, 

*.* Det the fruit remain on the plants until it is 
perfectly ripe—dead ripe, in fact—then gather carefully, 
place in a bow or on a tray, and keep it in a warm place, 
such as on a kitchen mantelpiece, until the fruit is quite 
soft and begins to crack or run, Now cut each through 
the middle, scrape out the seeds and soft pulp into a fine 
colander or sieve, and wash it quite free from the latter 
under a water tap. Spread the seed out thinly on @ sheet 
of paper (we use blotting paper), and place it in a sunny 
window, or on a kitchen shelf until perfectly dry, then 
place in a bottle or tin and store in a dry place. 


1127.—Begonias.—I shall be much obliged if anyone 
can tell me the cause of failure this year of Tuberous 
Begonias. Last year they were in full flower all July. 
This year, though treated in exactly the same way, one- 
third only flowered last month, one-third are showing for 
flower now, but the rest make no sign whatever.— 
HYRNEH. 

*,* This is probably one of the many untoward results 
of the severe drought that has only recently come to anend. 
Even where the plants were put out at the usual time 
(which in many cases they were not) they grew very 
slowly, if at all, before the rain came, for no amount of 
artificial watering has the same effect as the latter. If 
allowed to go dry, even occasionally, during a drought they 
will sometimes stand still for weeks, abundance of moisture 
being essential, at any rate till they become established. In 
the case of seedlings, they were probably not sown, or did 
not germinate, as early as usual, im consequence of the 
severe frost. 

1128.—Plants for autumn fiowering.—Can you 
tell me of any plants it would be possible to move now, 
which would be in bloom as late as the end of October? 
We want to have things looking as cheerful as we can 
when a member of the family returns, who has been away 
very ill for some months. The garden is warm and 
sheltered, open to the south, and soillight. Thanking you 
for former answers.—Top. 


*,* Ohrysanthemums of the hardier varieties, especially 
some of the hybrid Pompones and reflexed kinds (such as 
Julie Lagravere, dc.), either turned out of pots or taken 


from the ground, and Michaelnvas Daisies, which also 


move well, would be most suitable. Some bushes of 
Laurustinus would also probably be in bloom by the time 
mentioned, and if frost keeps of African Marigolds and 
Dahlias are useful then ; but it is too late for most other 
things. 

1129.—Moving a Jasmine.—Would you be kind 
enough to say whether it would be safe to move a Jasmine 
revolutum now growing against a wall, and 3 feet or 4 feet 
in height? It was planted several years ago, and is just 
beginning to thrive. I may have to leave this house in 
March, and, if so, would it be best to take the plant up 
earlier in the year, and keep itin a pot till the time of 
removal? Isit too late to take cuttings, and can you give 
me Puy advice about the best way of striking them ?— 
C. E. 8. 


** If carefully performed, the plant may be safely re- 
moved in either the autumn (October) or in the spring 
(March or April). On the whole, we should prefer the 
latter. Take the plant up with a good ball of earth, 
having previously watered vt well (unless the soil ts already 
damp or the weather frosty), and see that it does not want 


for water afterwards in dry weather. There is no neces- 


sity to pot it. Cuttings, formed preferably of the side 
shoots, should be inserted in September or October in a 


frame, using sandy soil, and keeping close till rooted. 


1130.—A seedling Plum-tree.—I have a Plum- 
tree grown from a stone; it is 10 feet high, with numerous 
healthy branches, but has not yet blossomed, I wish to 
remove it to another part of my garden ; when is the best 
time, and should I prune it first 7—T. H. ; 


*,* October is the best month for removing these, and 
nearly all fruit-trees. If the shoots are much crowded 
they may be thinned out moderately either before or after 
the removal, but Plums must not be severely pruned at any 
time, as this causes gumming and canker. Take the tree 
up with as large a ball of roots and soil as can be managed. 
Very likely the disturbance will have the effect of throwing 
ae pie into bloom and fruit ; it is the best thing that can 
be done. 


1131.—Leaf-mould and insects.—I shall be glad 
to know how to get rid of worms, centipedes, and small 
black-beetlesin a heap of old leaf-mould to which has been 
added kitcher-refuse. The beetles are quite small at 
present and are not very lively. What is the probable 
reason 7—AMATEUR GARDENER, 


*.* What a pity to spoil good leaf-mould by the addition 
of ‘‘ kitchen refuse,” which would probably contain grease 
and all sorts of rubbish, and is the probable cause of 
the plague of insects. Such stuf’ should be buried 
in some out of the way corner, or, better still, be 
burnt. All that we can suggest is to add some fresh lime 
and soot to the heap, mixing it well and turning it about 
occasionally. If fowls are kept let them have access to it, 
or place it in their run for a day or two. 


1132.—A  fruit-room.—Can you advise me as to the 
most suitable description of Apple-house for a moderately 
sized garden crop (say, half an acre, with usual number of 
Apple and Pear-trees)? I thought of a round house or 
large hut, with walls of a double thickness of boards, the 
interspace packed with sawdust, and a thatched roof; 
floor-boarded, with air-passage underneath, and lath 
shelves all round. I should be very glad to learn your 
opinion of this plan, also what amount of ventilation you 
would advise for such a house, and if it would be necessary 
to have double doors as a precaution against damp and 
uneven temperature? I shall greatly value any advice you 
are good enough to give me, as I have but small experience. 
—G. N. SMITH. 

*.* The proposed plan is a good one, and cannot be 
much improved upon, though we should substitute a solid 
brick floor, or, better still, one of cement concrete, for the 
raised boards. This would make the house warmer, and 
would also tend to prevent the atmosphere becoming 
unduly dry. One moderate-sized ventilator in the apea of 
the roof, capable of being closed at will, would suffice, and 
it would not be at all necessary to have double doors—one 
stout wooden one would answer perfectly, 
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1133.—F'lr-trees for felling.—What is the right 
season for felling of Fir-trees? Does it make any difference 
to the durability of the timber if the trees be cut out of 
season, especially to Spruce ?—ALBERT, 

*,* Winter is the time for this work. It does not matter 
much about the Spruce, because it is worthless for timber. 


1134.—Rough-skinned Green Gage.—I am 
sending a late Green Gage, and would be glad if you would 
tell me the reason of the roughness of the skin, as most of 
the fruit on that tree is affected ?—Girsy. 


*.* The roots of your Plum may have gone down into 
poor clay or gravel, and the fruits are deformed owing to 
the wood absorbing so much sap. It may also be owing to 
the position of the tree stock, or various causes. You do 
not give any particulars as to age, soil, or position. 


1135.—Diseased Cherry leaves.—I enclose leaves 
of a Cherry-tree containing a grub. The foliage is quite 
riddled and has been for several years at this season, yet 
the tree bears a good crop. Should I do anything to cure 
it, and if so, what? The tree grows on a south wall under 
a projecting roof.—J. W. H. 

** Your Cherries are attacked by the Cherry caterpillar, 
and whilst the fruit is ripe handpicking is the only 
remedy. After it is cleared syringe freely with soap suds 
or tepid water and soft soap, Quassia extract, or other 
insecticide. The pests will soon fall to the ground, when 
they should be gathered up and burnt. Give the trees a 
thorough cleansing when the leaves have fallen, using the 
Quassia to destroy eggs or larve. 


1136.—Potatos not properly earthed up,—My 
gardener allowed a good deal of soil to be washed off 
Potatos in wet weather, and I found a number of half 
grown Potatos on the surface, very hard and green right 
through. I had all earthed over. Will those that had 
been exposed ripen and turn the correct colour again, or 
will they be unfit for food ?—R. E. 


*.* The Potatos exposed and green are only fit for seed. 
They will not come white again, and are unfit for food. 
For seed they wre superior to the white tubers. 


1137.—Veitch’s Virginian Creeper.—Would an 
Ampelopsis Veitchi of some years’ growth bear being cut 
back and moved to another locality in the autumn ?— 
EBLY, 

*,* Your plant may get over the lifting, if done care- 
Sully, but we would advise you to cut round the roots, 
say, @ good distance from wall, when the leaves change 
colour, and this will cause a slight check. Then lift in 
February or early March next year, according to season, 
Lf you lift now you will certarnly lose the plant, if large. 


1138.—_Seakale.—When is the time to separate Sea- 
kale, and what soil is best to plant it in?—ConsTant 
READER, 


*.* The best time to make new plantations of Seakale is 
in Mareh. The strongest crowns are usually lifted for 
forcing when the leaves are ripe, and the thongs or roots 
are cut off and reserved for planting to raise stock for next 
year. 
long, and laid in damp sand or earth till March, and 
then planted in any good land with a dibber in rows 
15 inches apart and 1 foot apart in the rows. These make 
crowns strong enough for forcing in one season, or they 
may be planted outside. 


1189.—Unsatisfactory Muscatof Alexandria 
Grape.—I enclose berries of Muscat of Alexandria 
Grapes for your inspection, and have several bunches 
affected thus. They are all affected at this point—the 
eye. I cannot see any kind of insect. Watering and 
ventilation have been carried out properly. The bunches 
are very subject to shanking. If you will give me your 
opinion on what it is, and prevention, through your 
valuable paper, I shall be much obliged ?—G. D. SepEN. 


*.* Your Grapes have the spot, which is cwused by want 
of healthy roots, not by insects. The Vines have probably 
bean overcropped at one time, and your only remedy is to 
get new surface roots. Lay bare the old roots early next 
spring, and give new top-dressing; but we fear your 
Vines require lifting, and, without details as to when 
forced or how grown, kind of house, &c., we cannot well 
advise, as lifting means much care, partial loss of crop 
next season, and timely preparation. Please send more 
particulars. 


1140.—Storing Quinces and Medlars.—I should 
be glad to know the best time to gather and how to store 
Medlars? Should they be left to ripen on the tree orin the 
house? When should Quinces be gathered ?—M. C. B. H. 


*,* Gather the Medlars as latein September as possible, or 
even October, if very fine, Lay them on floor or shelves in 
@ single layer, and in aw very cool, airy place. Left on 
trees, they decay and lose flavour. Quinces should be 
gathered just as they colour, and not allowed to get Sully 
ripe on the trees, They soon decay if bruised by wind. 


1141.—Climbers for plaster-covered house. 
—Will you kindly tell me what creepers would be most 
suitable for a house facing north-west, built in the old- 
fashioned way—frame of oak, filled in with bricks, coloured 
and washed, top story overhanging about 14 feet, and 
rather damp, as the ground is sloping from road? I 
should like Clematis Jackmani, Ivy, Virginian Creepers, 
and Roses, but there is a difficulty in nailing to the 
plaster.—LovER OF GARDENING. 

** Better plant Ivies and Veitch’s Ampelopsis on wall 
in north-west aspect. They will not require nailing. 
Roses and Clematis require sunshine. 


1142,—Propagating Epacris.—I should be glad if 
you would favour me with information as to when and 
how Epacris are best propagated ?—A. R. P. 

*.* These pretty plants are propagated with compara- 
tive ease by striking cuttings formed of the small side 
shoots, 1 inch to 14 inches long, in heat in the early spring. 
Fill some 6-inch pots half full of drainage, with rough 
stuff over, and then with equal parts of fine peat and sand, 
pressed down firmly, and surfaced with half an inch of 
pure silver sand, Trim off the lower leaves of the cuttings 
with a small pair of scissors and insert them firmly half 
an inch to three quarters ofan inch apart. Water in well, 
and plunge in a hot-bed, or standin a house or pit at 
70 degs. to 75 degs., with sheets of glass laid loosely over. 
Keep moist and shade from sun, and when rooted and 
growing, pot off singly and grow on as usual. 


Root cuttings are usually made 3 inches or 4. inches 


1143.—Harpalium rigidum diseased. — Will 
you kindly tell me why the enclosed Harpalium should go 
off like the enclosed? “It was picked off a new root planted 
lastautumn. The shoots have come up strong and hardy, 
and then just as they promise to flower the stalk fails like 
the enclosed. It ig growing ina border under a hedge, 
but gets plenty of sun, and as the plant is so healthy in 
every other respect, this result is very disappointing, I 
may say I am living in Northamptonshire where it is very 
cold and the soil heavy and damp.—J. H. 


*.* Tt is very unusual for such a hardy and vigorous 
It appears to be a case 
of what is termed “ shanking,” and is probably caused by 
the prolonged drought having partially crippled the roots 


subject as this to fail in any way. 
of the plant, while the recent wet and cool weather has 
checked the top growth. 


well, and adding some burnt earth. 
would probably benefit your soil. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Stork.—We do not know the varietal name of the flowers 
sent, but they are not Picotees. They are laced Pinks, a 
delightful old flower much grown at one time by florists, 
but now not so often seen. However they are less rare 
than you suppose, and during the past three or four years 
much more interest has been shown in this plant. They 
require just the same culture as the ordinary White Pinks. 


The laced Pinks are many in number, but there is great 


similarity between the many kinds.——Pomona.—We 
know of no book devoted solely to the subject, but you 
would get much information from any of the cheap fruit 
manuals, or from GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
you like to ask about pruning fruit-trees will be freely 
answered. R. J. W.—Atropa Belladonna is, according 
to Bentham, “‘ An erect, glabrous, or slightly downy herb, 
with a perennial root-stock and branching stem ; leaves 





stalked, rather large, ovate, and entire, with a smaller one 


usually proceeding from the same point; flowers pale 
purplish-blue, nearly an inch long; berry rather large, 
globular. In waste, stony places in Southern Europe and 
West Central Asia, extending over Central Europe, chiefly 
about old castles and ruins. 


in similar localities in Southern England.” 


or ovate-lanceolate, 2 inches or 3 inches long, usually 
cordate at the base, and entire, but sometimes with an 
additional smaller lobe or segment on each side ; flowers 
rather small, blue, with yellow anthers; berries small, 
globular or ovoid, and red; generally diffused over 
England and Ireland.” 
less ; get some new ones and replant.——Battle.—A very 
pretty variety, delicate rose in colour, but we think there 
are several others like it in commerce. It would have 
little, if any, commercial value, but that is no reason why 
one should not grow it for one’s own enjoyment. 


To Correspondents.—Many replies that were late 
have to be left over untill the following week. ‘‘ Pyrus,” 
“A. R. P.,” “J. D.,” *Excellence,” ‘“‘ Constant Reader,” 
‘“ A Young Reader,” ‘* Amateur,” ‘‘ Compacta,” “ O. 8. B.,” 
‘* Devonian,” ‘‘ Young Gardener,” ‘‘ A, S. C.,” ‘‘Leander,” 
“Kraus,” and others not answered this week will receive 
answers in our next issue. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING. ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Beginner.—It is not at all easy 
to name Roses unless one sees them growing. There is 
much similarity between the flowers, and they vary so 
much in their form and colour, 1 and 3 are evidently 
the same—namely, Ulrich Brunner ; 4, Prince Camille de 
Rohan ; 2, Victor Verdier.— A Swbseriber.—Fruit of the 
common Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium,) —— 
Querist.—The Feather Grass (Eragrostis elegans); an 
annual, not.a perennial, Grass. FF’, Grahame,—Hablitzia 
tamnoides.——H. G. M., Norwich.—1, Woodwardia radi- 
cans (Californian Chain Fern); 2, Nephrolepis exaltata. 
—S. T. Speen.—1, Vittadenia triloba, also known as 
Erigeron mucronatum; 2, Schubertia grandiflora.—— 
Basil W. Lovey.—1, Common Aconite (Aconitum Napellus) ; 
2, Celery-leaved Crow-foot (Ranunculus sceleratus); 3, 
Black Horehound (Ballota nigra).——Constant Reader.— 
The big leaf is Farfugium grande; the creeping plant, 
Sedum Sieboldi variegatum. A. W. IL.—The leaves are 
those of Epimedium pinnatum, the large-flowered Barren- 
wort; the other flower is the Fool’s Parsley (#thusa 
Cynapium). G. S.—1, Veronica spicata; 2, Pearl Ever- 
lasting (Antennaria margaritacea) ; 3, Soapwort (Saponaria 
officinalis); 4, Lysimachia thyrsiflora; 5, Eupatorium 
riparium ; 6, Looks like a seedling Amaryllis, but cannot 
tell without flowers ; 7, Kalosanthes coccinea; 8, Trades- 
cantia viridis.——Tacsonia.—1, Mother of Thousands 
(Saxifraga sarmentosa); 2, Cissus discolor; 3, Calamus 
gramineus, fol. var.; 4, Chlorophytum variegatum; 5, 
Acalypha musaica; 6, Passiflora cwrulea; 7, Begonia 
DregeiimA. JLovell.—Aloe gasterioides, one of the 
Cactus tribe, and must be grown in a greenhouse.—— 
W. L, Bird.—We cannot name Pea ; probably it is a freak 
owing to poorness of soil; drought or culture may be at 
fault, and, if in commerce, apply to a good house to supply 
it. The Peas in pod are small, poor, and worthless, and 
the same colour as ordinary Beans. No Name.—Your 
supposition is quite correct. The plant is the Adder’s- 
tongue Fern (Ophioglossum vulgatum).——Birkendale,— 
Scarlet Martagon Lily (Lilium chalcedonicum), Anxious 
to Know,—Farfugium grande ; it will grow anywhere. — 
I, L.—1, Probably Lonicera Ledebouri; 2, Amelanchier 
botryapium; 3, Euonymus latifolius. iedae Bi 
1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Fuchsia fulgens, others next 
week,— Margaret Stafiord.—Rosa lucida, —Milejield.— 
Physianthus albens. It is the natural size of the flower, 
and would never get larger.——Utica.—Your fruit was 
smashed and the flowers almost a pulp through careless 




















Next spring we should recommend 
that the plant be divided and replanted, digging the ground 
A little lime also 


Any questions 


In Britain, it is only found 
Solanum 
dulcamara (‘‘ Bitter Sweet ” or Deadly Nightshade) has a 
‘‘ stem, shrubby at the base, with climbing or straggling 
branches often many feet in length ; leaves stalked, ovate 


Grapes.—The Vines are worth- 
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packing. We could make out 2, Eucharis amazonica ; 
3, Rivina humilis. 


Names of fruit.—As the season for fruits isat hand 
and large numbers of specimens are sent for name, we 
must ask our correspondents to only forward the finest 
possible specimens. It is impossible to name much of the 
fruit sent because so thoroughly out of character, IS, 
—1, Early Margaret; 2, 8, Out of character; 3, Early 
Juneating ; 5, Small fruit of Catshead ; 7, Carlisle Codlin; 


»? 


9, Dutch Codlin; 10, Hawthornden; 11, Carlisle Codlin 








(small fruit); 12, Cellini. Gardener. —1, Juneating ; 
2, Emperor Alexander ; 3, Keswick Codlin; 4, Hall Door; 
5, Pear Napoleon; 6, Pear Doyenné d’Eté.——W. C.— 


1, Early Margaret ; 2, Small Carlisle Codlin. 





Catalogues received. — Messrs. Jas. Backhouse 
and Son, York.—Flower Roots.——R. Neal, 309, Trinity- 
road, Wandsworth, S.W.—Cape, Dutch, and other Bulbs. 
—Messrs. W. Smith and Son, Exchange Seed Warehouses, 
Aberdeen.—Deseriptive Catalogue and Flower Roots, de. 
— Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, Herts.— 
Bulb and Winter Flowers. Messrs. F. Miller and Co., 
267, Fulham-road, London, 8.W.— Bulbous Flowering 
Roots.——Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.—Rulbs for 
18965, 











BEES. 





ENEMIES OF THE HIVE. 
FouL BROOD. 


THE worst enemy the Beekeeper has to contend 
with is the infectious disease known as ‘ foul 
brood ;” it is a disease that spreads so rapidly 
that a whole neighbourhood sometimes becomes 
infested with it in one season, needing great 
perseverance and constant attention on the part 
of the Beekeeper to eradicate it. Being a fun- 
goid growth, it is necessary to stop its develop- 
ment, and itis found that this can be effected 
by the use of salicylic acid; if, however, the 
disease is allowed to get to its worst state a cure 
is much more difficult. A colony on being 
attacked by this disease rapidly dwindles on 
account of its inability to rear brood, and the 
Bees of other hives rob it of its store as it 
becomes weak, and so the disease spreads. In 
a healthy state the young grubs have a pearly 
white appearance, and lie curled round at the 
base of the cell, but are found stretched horizon- 
tally, and of a brown colour in the earlier 
stages of the disease, while in the advanced 
stage the cells contain a dark putrid substance, 
which emits a most disagreeable smell, per- 
ceivable some distance from the hive; they 
appear singly upon the brood combs, are of a 
dark colour, with their lids slightly concave and 
pierced, while those containing healthy brood 
are slightly raised, and of a light colour. On 
the appearance of this troublesome disease the 
queen should be removed, and all cells containing 
foul brood uncapped and sprayed with salicylic 
solution in the following proportions : Salicylic, 
1 oz, ; soda borax, 1 oz. ; water, 4 pints. 

THE comBs and Bees should then be placed in 
a fresh hive which has previously been washed 
with the above solution, the most diseased parts 
of the combs having been first cut away. Hives 
containing old combs appear to be more liable 
to this disease than those containing new and 
clean combs; it is well, therefore, to occasion- 
ally examine hives of old combs to see that they 
are free from foul brood. 

Frrepinc BEES OF DISEASED HIvES.—Much 
trouble will be experienced in banishing this 
disease from the apiary if early remedial mea- 
sures be not taken, for if allowed from neglect 
to assume its worst type, the only alternative 
will be to remove the Bees, joining them t> 
another colony, or treating them as a swarm, 
destroy the combs, and scald and thoroughly 
cleanse the hive, frames, floor-boards, &c., 
painting them over with salicylic solution, 
brushing it well into all crevices. But to ensure 
the perfect eradication of a disease of so formid- 
able a character, threatening, as it does, the 
destruction of all the stocks of Bees in the dis- 
trict, every possible endeavour should be taken 
to stamp it out thoroughly on its first appear- 
ance, to ensure which the total destruction of 
all the combs in the hive is to be recommended, 
and the hive scalded with boiling water in every 
part, and when dry limewashed thoroughly inside 
and out, when it can be used again after standing 
for a time. Every implement used while 
operating, as well as the hands, should be 
thoroughly disinfected by washing in a solution 
of salicylic acid, made by dissolving a teaspoon- 
ful in a quart of boiling water, with the addition 
of a pinch of powdered borax, and used cold. In 
feeding the Bees from a diseased hive the solution 
may be added to every 12 lb. or 15 lb. of sugar 
boiled down, If it be wished to feed with honey 
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from the infested combs, it should be first boiled 
for a short time, adding salicylic acid. 

Wasprs.—In dry seasons Wasps become very 
troublesome at the end of the summer, making 
free with weak colonies especially. The most 
effectual way of checking their attack upon a 
hive is to contract its entrance; the Bees are 
thereby better able to defend themselves. All 
should be done that is possible to defend the 
hive from the attack of Wasps, for, being so 
much superior in strength, they not only con- 
sume the honey, but destroy large numbers of 
the Bees. Strips of cloth tacked round the 
entrance of the besieged hive, and saturated 
with carbolic acid, will generally prove effectual 
in putting a stop te robbing. Wasps can be 
destroyed by pouring into the entrance to their 
nests a little paraffin, turpentine, or gas-tar, 
and stopping up with clay. This should be 
done after sunset, when the wasps are all within. 
Many may be taken in wide-mouthed pickle 
bottles, partly filled with a mixture of beer, 
sugar, and water, and put about in places most 
frequented by them. At this season also, more 
than at any other time of the year, stocks of 
Bees are liable to rob one another. A weak 
hive is sometimes attacked by robber Bees, and 
in a comparatively short time cleared of all its 
stores. The greatest care should be taken when 
feeding not to spill or smear the syrup on the 
hives, as this will often start robbing and fight- 
ing, and perhaps lead to the destruction of 
several colonies of Bees. On the first indication 
of robbing taking place, the entrance of the 
hive should be so closed that one Bee only can 
pass at a time; this gives the inmates of the 
hive a better chance of defending themselves. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


WINTER EGGS AND HOW TO 
GET THEM. 


Ir an average poultry keeper were asked the 
height of his ambition he would, in nine cases 
out of ten, reply that nothing would satisfy him 
more, so far as his fowls are concerned, than to 
get an abundance of winter eggs. This, how- 
ever, is an object which few people ever succeed 
in attaining, unless after considerable prepara- 
tions ; and many who do prepare for the occa- 
sion are often doomed to disappointment. The 
safer and, I may say, the sure way to secure 
fresh eggs at Christmas is to keep nothing but 
March and April hatched pullets which have 
been carefully trained throughout the summer, 
and are ready for work at Michaelmas. These 
birds can be relied upon to lay well all through 
the winter if managed on the right lines, and 
this can be said of no other stock in the poultry 
yard. But there isa chance of obtaining winter 
eggs even from hens in the cold weatherif they are 
prepared for the occasion, and in this article I 
propose to show how this has beendone. Prac- 
tice, after all, is worth more than precept, and 
my article will, [am sure, carry far more weight 
with my readers if I make a plain statement of 
what has actually occurred instead of advising 
them what to do. In the spring of 1893, I 
hatched fifteen pullets bred from a brown Leg- 
horn cock and dark Brahma hens. I never take 
account of the eggs laid by pullets before the 
lst of October, but from that date onwards 
every egg is booked, and the number each 
day credited to the particular pen. I may 
say, however, that some of these pullets 
laid freely from the 3lst of July and two 
of them became broody before September was 
at anend, The eggs laid for the next twelve 
months were as follows: October (1893), 174, 
November, 180, December, 245, January (1894), 
208, February, 163, March, 212, April, 147, 
May, 195, June, 222, July, 112, August, 178, 
and September, 131, or a total of 2,167. Two of 
the pullets died in March and April; but if we 
take fourteen as the average of the year, we 
shall find a yearly average of nearly 155 eggs 
per hen. This needs little more explanation to 
show the real work done by the pullets. During 
the year I hatch a large number of chickens and 
ducklings, and these pullets did their share 
of the work. The first began to set the 
early part of February, and laid her first 
egg after her chickens were reared, on the 
30th of March. Onthe Ist of Aprilonlyseven birds 
were in the pen, the remainder being engaged in 





sitting or rearing. Altogether, I estimate that 


nest or in the coop with chickens. It will, I 


pullets, I am going to keep the hens for a third 
winter. The secret of their laying so well last 
year I believe to lie in the fact that they were 
allowed to sit in August and September. 
This gave them a chance to moult in a warm 
building, and the good feeding and shelter 
whilst with the chickens brought them round 
more quickly than any course of treat- 


the effect of setting and brooding in a stronger 
light I would point out that within 20 yards of 


quite as comfortably housed ; but from October, 


those readers who are not fortunate enough to 
possess pullets to let their last year’s birds sit as 
much as they like for the next month, but take 
care, at the same time, to feed them well. They 
will then moult whilst on the nest, and with 
food, care, and shelter after should lay freely 
whilst eggs are scarce and dear. DOULTING. 


readers kindly tell me at what age Turkeys are 
called ‘‘ poults,” and considered fit for table ?— 
L. A. B. 


called ‘* poults ” when the distinctive character- 
istics of the male and female are fairly established, 
and as the carunculated skin and comb of the 


the red,” as it is termed, which begins when 
they are eight or ten weeks old. ‘This is the 
most critical period in the life of the Turkey, and 


quantity and quality, being made more nourish- 
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search of which it runs along the ground with 
ease and celerity, it being distinguished from 
the rest of the genus by having the hind claw 
short and curved ; it does not roll in the sand 
and dust itself like the skylark, but sprinkles 
itself with water. The colour of the plumage 
above is olive-brown, the centre of each feather 
having darker marks, throat white, sides of 
breast pale yellow, with oblong brown spots, 
flanks white with brown streaks. The tail, 
which it vibrates much after the manner of the 
Wagtail, is brown, marked with white on its 
outer edges. The male birds are supposed to 
arrive a week or ten days before the females, 
and on their arrival repair to their respective 
haunts and commence their song of invitation. 
When about to pour forth its song the bird first 
rises, uttering a simple twitter, when, having 
attained the due elevation, he commences @& 
trilling warble, and on expanded wings slowly 
descends to the spot from which he a mere 


twenty-one broods of chickens were hatched 
and reared by the thirteen surviving pullets 
between February and September, 1894, 
inclusive. On the Ist of October, 1894, only 
nine hens were in the pens, the remaining four 
being engaged in maternal duties. No chickens 
were hatched after the 2lst of September last 
year. I now give the figures from the com- 
mencement of the second year: October, 1894, 
125, November, 153, December, 110, January 
(1895), 30, February, 114, March, 225, April, 
192, May, 123, June, 140, July, 175, August 
(to 15th only), 84; or a total for the ten 
and a half months of 1,471. One of the 
hens died in June, so that from the end 
of May only twelve hens can be reckoned. All 
these hens have been more or less engaged in 
sitting and rearing since the 5th of March last, 
and at the time of writing six are either on the 






































think, be generally admitted that the results 
are satisfactory, and although I believe in 





The Pied Wagtail. — In GARDENING, 
p. 301, “8S. S. G.” says ‘‘ Wagtails frequent damp 
pasture lands, and the borders of ponds and 
rivers in search of their insect food, which they 
often take by short and sudden turns of flight.” 
This is the raison d’étre of the long, vibrating 
tail of the Wagtail. It enables him to make 
very short turns when pursuing insects near the 
surface of the ground, just as the long, waving 
tail of the greyhound enables him to ‘* double” 
suddenly on a hare. When a greyhound’s tail 
is lost or shortened by accident he can never 
‘‘double” on a hare well. I have noticed 
Magpies ‘‘doubling” very sharply on the 
‘* daddy-long-legs,” which they are fond of 
hunting when they (the insects) are laying their 
eggs in pastures, and here the long tail of the 
Magpie is serviceable to him in the same way, 
and one can understand why he has such a long 
tail.—W. M. 


ment outdoors could have done. To show 


the pen about which I have written was another 
containing twelve white Leghorn hens of the 
same age. They were equally well-bred for 
laying, were fed from the same food, and were 


1894, till February, 1895, they laid only a dozen 
eggs between them. I would therefore advise 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


—— 


COOKING VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


THE usual method of cooking Vegetable Marrow 
is to plain boil it, and pour over a butter sauce. 
When liked plain, it is nice to boil the Marrow 
till tender, then drain and mash it with a fork, 
carefully removing any hard bits, mix in a lump 
of butter, Pepper, and salt, and serve very hot. 
Marrow stuffed makes a very good entrée. Cut 
it in half lengthways, remove part of the inside, 
and mince very finely some cold meat of any 
description with a little ham or tongue, mix 
With it chopped Parsley, Pepper and salt, and 
beaten egg, fill the Marrow with it, and tie it 
carefully round ; bake in a buttered tin, To 
fry it, peel and cut the Marrow in small slices 
or in strips, drain them well, sprinkle with 
Pepper and salt, dip them in beaten egg and 
bread-crumbs, and fry in boiling fat. Serve 
with fried Parsley. To serve with cheese, cut 
the Marrow in quarters if large, if small in 
pieces ; boil till tender, then carefully drain and 
lay them on a dish. To a well-made sauce of 
flour, butter, and water, add some grated 
Parmesan cheese, and pour over. Or parboil 
the Marrow, cut it in pieces, and lay them ina 
pie-dish with some lumps of butter, grated 
Parmesan, Pepper, salt, and moisten with a 
little milk, sprinkle the top with breadcrumbs, 
and bake in the oven for about twenty minutes. 
To make a Marrow pudding line a deep pie-dish 
with puff paste, boil a small Marrow till very 
tender, drain it well, and pass it through a 
sieve ; add to the pulp a couple of beaten eggs, 
some Lemon-juice or grated Lemon-rind, sugar 
to taste, pour on the paste, and bake. Strew 
the top with powdered sugar. Marrow soup is 
made thus: Boil the Marrow till very tender, 
previously removing the seeds, drain, and pass 
through a sieve, add to the pulp some milk or 
stock, season with salt and Pepper, and, if 
necessary, thicken with a little flour rubbed 
into hot butter. Serve with fried bread. 





Turkey-poults. — Will some of your 


*.* Young Turkeys cease to be chicks and are 


male birds are being developed, or ‘‘ shooting 


the food must be increased at this time, both in 
ing by the addition of bruised Hemp-seed, bread 
crumbled in ale, the yolks of boiled eggs, and 
so forth; and until they are fully fledged they 
must be protected as much as possible from cold 
and rain. At about six months old the process 
of fattening commences, but in order to obtain 
fine birds they must be fed abundantly from 
the first. Boiled Nettles, Cabbage, Turnip- 
tops, Onions, and other vegetables mixed with 
Barley-meal, Oatmeal, and curds afford excellent 
food for Turkey-poults, while the Corn supplied 
may consist of Barley, Wheat, Oats, Beans, 
Buckwheat, and Sunflower-seeds. Turkeys 
require a longer time to be fit for market than 
Fowls, the larger birds being from eighteen 
to twenty months old when killed for the table. 
—S. 5. G. 





BIRDS. 
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THE TITLARK. 


Tue Titlark or Tree Pipit is a migratory bird, 
arriving in this country in April and departing 
in September. Its usual resorts are plantations, 
the borders of woods, orchards, and hedgerows, 
and its song is often uttered while perched on 
the topmost branch of a tree, but most fre- 
quently while on the wing, poised in the air 
above its perch. The nest is formed of vege- 
table fibre, Grasses, Moss, and hair, placed upon 
the ground, and generally concealed beneath a 
bush, tuft of Grass, or other rank herbage, and 
the eggs, which are four or five in number, are 
greyish - white, mottled with brown. The 
Titlark feeds upon insects and their larva, in 


Cheese fritters.—Grate 3 ozs. of cheese 
into a basin, mix with it about 14 oz. of fine 
bread crumbs, Pepper, salt, and three well- 
beaten eggs; drop the mixture from a table- 
spoon in small cakes into some boiling butter, 
and fry a light brown on both sides. Serve very 
hot. 
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Allium pulchellum -. 399 Coreopsis or Calliopsis, 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The Knglis 











Amorpha canescens .. 393 the & ae e. 394 
Ampelopsis Engelmanni 397 | Chrysanthemums oe 094 
Ants, destroying.. .. 399 | Daddy - long - legs or 
Apple Frogmore Prolific 396 Crane-fly (Tipula oler- 
Beans, French, in pots 406 acea), the ae ee 403 | 
Begonia corallina .. 400 | Dahlia Flambeau «. 399 
Begonia Worthiana .. 393 | Dahlia Negress .. Sa) OOo 
Bindweed, the Blue Dahlia Pearl ae e. 399 
Rock, asaclimber .. 397 | Daturas .. «. +; 399 
Birds ae mi .. 408 | Dendrobium nobile and 
Bulbs, planting, early .. 398 its varieties .. .. 402 
Champignon, the .. 401 | Ferns 4 i Rect Ee, 
Cherries and Pears, Ferns, Maiden-hair, dis- 
insects on ag -» 406 eased - a ae One 
Carysanthemum—a sea- Ferns, treatment of 
sonable note .. -» 404 Maiden hair .. aS, 
Chrysanthemum Lady Ferns under glass J. 394 
Fitz Wygram .. .. 404 | Figwort(Phygeliuscapen- 
Chrysanthemum Mme. sis), the Cape .. ae) pous 
Foucher de Cariel .. 404 | Filberts and Cobs, als 
Conservatory .. eee ooe Walnuts.. ie e» 396 
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Food from garden, or- Lilies, Arum Ae chee 
chard, and tield .. 408 | Lilies, Tiger we ca aon 
Fruit na .. 395 | Lilium auratum .. eo od 


Fruit garden A .. 394 | Lobelias, herbaceous .. 397 
Fruit growing in Essex, Masdevallia Lindeni .. 403 

commencing .. .. 396 | Mertensias (Lungworts), 
Gaillardias Aes ae OS0 the ae en 
Gardenias (Cape Jas- Musbroom culture 5 oe RAUD 








= mine). <. ae .. 400 | Mushrooms, early 2 405 
Gardening, market .. 405 | Orchid-house, work in 
Garden work : oon OO the aa ar ~. 403 
*Geraniums,” sickly .. 404 | Orchids .. an An 402 
Gloriosa superba .. 400 | Outdoor garden .. oe 30k 
Gourds A rp .. 405 | Outdoor plants .. cae 397 
Helianthus multiflorus Pear and Plum-trees not 4 

maximus <s .. 404 fruiting .. ar os 6390 
Impatiens Sultani .. 400 | Pear walls, netting .. 396 
Indoor plants .. .. 400 | Plants, soils and situa- 
Insect enemies .- ee 303 tions best suited for _ 
Kitchen garden, the .. 405 various .. san WSS: 
Leadworts (Plumbago), Plants, winter flowering, 

the re ar .. 400| in greenhouse .. -» 400 


Plants, water .. -. 339 , Stove a a -. 39f 
Plum Washington .. 395 | Sunflowers (Helianthus), 
Poppy, the Oaucasian perennlal ¥. sot O00 
scarlet .. NP .. 404 | Tomato disease, the .. 404 
Portulaca grandiflora .. 398 | Tomatos, diseased -. 405 
Potatos, two goodround 406 | Town garden, workin the 394 
| Questions and avswers 406 | Tree-Pieonies .. 7 | 
Rhodochiton volubile .. 400 | Trees and shrubs 401 


tose hardy 393 | Trees and shrubs, the 


Rose Mme. Berard .. 393 beauty of fowering -. 401 
Rose Reve d’Or .. .. 393 | Vegetables, forcing, for 
Roses ; ae ve 393 spring i = ona 
Roses for a Chelsea gar- Vegetable garden «e oot 
den E ifs .. 9393 | Vegetables, growing 
Roses, free flowering .. 393 early i a -. 405 
Roses, pruning Tea .. 393 | Vine-leaves, gummy .- 396 
Saintpauliaionantha .. 400 | Vines, treatment of 
Spirea ariwfolia in | ‘young . ; er ago 
Yorkshire “4 .. 402 | Violets not blcoming .. 397 
Stocks eaten An .- 398 | Week’s work, the com- 
Strawberries in August ing.. 5 «hoes 





and September... .. 395 | Window gardening oe atoOe 
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ROSES. 


FREE-FLOWERING ROSES. 

Owe would think that the term Hybrid Per- 
petual was meant to convey the idea that all the 
varieties included in that group were really the 
most perpetual bloomers of all ; but after a good 
many years’ experience of Roses I should not 
look to the list of Hybrid Perpetuals for much 
help if I needed Roses in quantity. I should 
place first 

Gtorre DE Dison, a Rose as much at home on 
the mansion as on the cottage, as one of the 
(under glass) most perpetual blooming kinds. 
From February to November this kind can be 
always relied on to give a quantity of bloom, 
either from the open or under glass. 

Wiii1AmM ALLAN RICHARDSON has come to the 
front with a rush, its lovely tinted blooms, just 
the size for button-holes or sprays, and the 
freedom with which they are produced, marking 
it as one of the very best of all Roses for 
pleasure or profit. 

PERLE DES JARDINS, both the dwarf and 
climbing varieties, are most continueus bloomers, 
and of a lovely rich yellow. Under glass or in 
the open air the flowers are equally good and 
reliable. 

Nieueros, dwarf and climbing, is probably 
the best of all pure white Tea Roses. It is of 
very slender growth, but produces most lovely 
blooms. Probably the most profitable Rose of 
all for a market grower to invest in. 

CretinE Forestier, yellow, shaded with 
white, makes an excellent bush Rose, blooms 
early and late, and always good alike. 

Op Crimson AND Pink Curnas are truly 
perpetual bloomers. Although the flowers are 
small, they are most acceptable for floral decora- 
tion, for from good sized bushes they can be cut 
by hundreds almost as long as any flowers can 
be counted on from the open air. 

Ree Marre Henrrerre or Red Gloire, is 
like its parent, one of the most perpetual of all 
Roses, and makes a capital companion to it. 

SouvENIR DE Matmarson, probably the best 
of the old Bourbon Roses, is a magnificent Rose, 
not only blooming continuously, but producing 
finer blooms late in the summer, when other 
sorts are getting scarce, than it does in June. 
A lovely soft flesh colour. 

Lovis Van Hovutv#, a rich crimson, is one of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals that really does continue 
to produce its beautiful blooms continuously 
through a very long period. 

AIMEE VIBERT, a pure white Noisette, pro- 
duces clusters of lovely white blooms early and 
late. One of the very best for cutting in the 
open. 

ACIDALIE, @ very pretty blush-pink, shaded 
with white, continues to throw out young 
growths that soon terminate in clusters of useful 
little Roses. 

CuErsHuNT Hysrip, one of the best carmine 
Roses in cultivation for covering a wall, as it is 
a good contrast to many of the lighter-coloured 
climbers. It grows and flowers persistently. 


| 


GENERAL JACQUEMINOT a most beautiful 
crimson, one of the loveliest of Roses in the bud 
state; its colour makes it invaluable amongst 
light ones. 

The above is only a limited selection of varied 
hues that will be sure to satisfy anyone seeking 
for Roses for cutting in quantity. 

JAMES GROOM, Gosport. 





Roses for a Chelsea garden.—Will 
you kindly inform me what Roses might be 
expected to succeed best in a small Chelsea 
garden? ‘The bed I wish to make is ina very 
sunny position, and well sheltered by large 
trees, the garden itself adjoining a large open 
space. If possible, I should like to plant such 
Roses as would flower in succession. Any sug- 
gestion as to the forming of such a bed, the soil, or 
method of planting, will be acceptable. I may 
add that the present soil is a light sandy one, 
seemingly over gravel.—N. D. 

* * Some of the best Roses for town or smoky 
gardens are Gloire de Dijon (best of all), La 
France, Baroness Rothschild, Duke of Edinbro’, 
Dupuy Jamain, Magna Charta, Mrs. J. Laing, 
Alfred Colomb, Gen. Jacqueminot, John Hopper, 
Mrs. C. Wood, and Senateur Vaisse. Aimée 
Vibert (Noisette), also does well as a standard, 
the young growths being pegged down to the 
ground annually to bloom the next. The soil, 
being light and sandy, must be well manured, 
using, if procurable, what is known as ‘© spit 
manure ” or farmyard ‘‘ muck.” The bed should 
be trenched 2 feet deep, working in plenty of 
manure at the bottom, but do not bury the 
sweet surface-soil. Plant in October, or, pre- 
ferably, about the end of March, rather closely. 
Dwarf plants on the Manetti or Grifferaie stock 
will probably thrive best, but a few strong 
standards may be placed in the centre of bed if 
desired. Do not prune the plants hard at any 
time, but keep them well fed, and syringe the 
foliage frequently in dry weather. Of Tea- 
scented varieties, Homer, Belle Lyonnaise, and 





Souvenir d’un Ami are all that can be recom- 
mended beyond Gloire de Dijon. 


Pruning Tea-Roses.—I shall be much 
obliged to anyone who will tell me when Tea- 
Roses, grown in a border in cold greenhouse, 
should be pruned for flowering in January or 
February ?—AMATEUR. 

* * It is very unlikely unless your local 
climate is much milder than any part of 
England we are acquainted with, that even the 
hardiest kinds of ‘l'ea-Roses will bloom to any 
extent in January and February in a cold house 
—i.e., without any artificial heat, At that 
season a regular temperature of 55 degs. to 
65 degs. or 70 degs. is necessary. In a cold 
house very few blossoms can be expected before 
April, and in this case if the eae are pruned 
any time in January that will do nicely. Plants 
for forcing should be pruned in October or 
November. 

Hardy.—This is a very vigorous and com- 
paratively new Dijon Tea raised by Nabonnand 
and sent out in 1889. Its only fault is that the 
number of flowers is not so great as one might 


expect, considering the vigour and size of the 
bush. Even plants planted this spring have 
made stout shoots 8 feet high. There are a 
number of fine flowers now open which are very 
large, full double, and globular, but high 
centred. It is a most distinct Rose, in colour a 
uniform pale fawn-yellow. 


Reve d’Or. — Soils influence Roses to 
some extent, for in light ground this kind was 
remarkably free-blooming in its first display, 
but this seemed to exhaust it for the rest of the 
year. In deep, heavy soil, however, it isa grand 
autumnal kind, and at this season gives fewer, 
but finer-shaped, deeper-coloured blossoms. They 
are now quite a buif hue internally, and the 
summer and autumn growth in green and 
crimson is no mean feature. Someone com- 
plained in the spring of this Rose being rather 
shy blooming, but thisis notso, The treatment 
must have been at fault. 


Mme. Berard.—It is almost superfluous to 
praise this Rose for growth on walls and fences, 
but a trial of it in another way to make a great 
mass in a large Rose border without support of 
any kind seems likely to be successful. Cer- 
tainly the bushes were only planted this spring, 
but they now are producing a number of 
fine perfectly double flowers, which always 
open yell in autumn, M. Bernaix says that 
pinching the points of the long shoots makes 
them break into bloom. If that is so, what 
charming wreaths of Roses it will form when 
established as a big bush ! 





Lilium auratum.-—I herewith enclose two 
photographs of Lilium auratum. The bulb has 
been planted three years in my garden. This 
year four spikes came up, 4 feet 6 inches to 
5 feet 6 inches high, with sixty-one blooms ; the 
two previous years only one developed, and had 
fifteen and eighteen blooms respectively. The 
high wind and rain on the 11th inst. were very 
destructive to the flowers.—THos. Licurroot. 


* * The enclosed photograph (taken by Mrs. 
Eyton Jones, Abbotsfield, Wrexham) is of 
auratum, with fourty-four fully developed 
flowers on a single spike. It was grown by me 
in an 8-inch pot.—H. Croom JOHNSON. 


Begonia Worthiana.—This is one of the 
most free-blooming of bedding Begonias. In the 
gardens of Milton Rectory, Hants, two beds are 
filled with it. When well grown the plants 
attain a height of about a foot, the stems being 
covered with a number of charming little red 
blossoms, which are produced at the joint of 
each leaf. The flower-beds are circular in shape, 
about 4 feet in diameter, and each bed is edged 
with the best variety of the golden-leaved 
Pyrethrum. In this way a most unique arrange- 
ment is produced, and this, when associated 
with other harmonious blendings of colour, is 
most serviceable in lending grace and lightness 
to the embellishment of the flower garden. The 
two flower-beds referred to are slightly shaded 
from the noonday sun, just sufficient of it filter- 
ing through the foliage of the trees to keep the 
plants in a healthy condition,-—D. B, Crane. 
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GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Orange-treegs which have been in the open air should 
800n be placed under cover. Heavy raing and cold nights 
may prove injurious to both these and Camellias, and if 
large specimens lose colour it is semetimes difficult to 
bring them back into condition again, It is a great 
advantage when a house can be given up to the hard- 
wooded plants. If they are taken direct to the con- 
servatory the dry, heated atmosphere is not good for 
them, and the change may cause some of the leaves to 
fall; but if placed in a house where the lights can be left 
open at night the change is a gradual one, and will not be 
injurious in any way. It will soon be necessary to use a 
little artificial heat in damp weather, at any rate, if only 
for the purpose of dispelling damp. But fires should only 
be lighted when the thermometer falls below 59 degs. at 
night. Weak soot-water may be given to Camellias, and 
if the flower-buds are thickly set, a few may be thinned 
off. Camellias are not fashionable now. They are too 
stiff and formal. They are charming winter flowers fora 
large house notwithstanding, and in the short days are 
bright and attractive. Any plants which are pot-bound 
may have a shift now, but the work must not be delayed. 
This is the season when Azaleas, Camellias, and Oranges 
are imported in large numbers from the Continent. These 
should be potted on arrival, and kept in a cool-house for a 
time. Azalea Deutsche Perle (imported plants) potted now 
may be had in bloom by the new year ; and the flowers are 
valuable for wreath-making, and the plants will last in 
beauty a long time in the conservatory. Now-a-days, 
when there is such a wealth of late-blooming Chrysanthe- 
mums, when a good collection of the latter are grown, 
there is not the same necessity for forcing other things into 
bloom ag there used to be. 


Stove. 

A well-furnished stove is always attractive all the year 
round. Many stove plants bloom naturally in winter, but 
young, well grown plants of most things carry the finest 
flowers. Thigis specially true of Poinsettias, Euphorbia 
jacquiniwflora, Begonias, Justicias, and most of the soft- 
wooded stuff. Well grewn planta of Gardenias, if the 
growth has been well ripened, will soon respond to the 
rising temperature when fires are lighted regularly. 
Specimen Eucharis cannot be too large, or the pots too 
full of bulbs. One of these large specimens, if helped 
with liquid-manure, will produce three crops of flowers in 
a year, and plants which have been cooled down for a 
month or so will throw up flower-spikes in a short time 
when taken back to the stove. Itis always desirable to 
have a constant succession of these, and if there are plants 
enough, by resting a few ata time, it will not be difficult 
to keep up a continual supply. Another race of plants 
which cannot well be too large are the Epiphyllums, 
The earliest of these may have a little warmth now to 
start the flower-buds. When grafted on the Pereskia stock 
they may be grownas standarda. I saw some time ago the 
back wall of lean-to stove covered with these grafted 
plants. The Pereskias were planted in the border, and 
when established were grafted at intervals all up the 
stem. 


Ferns under glass. 

Maiden-hair and other Ferns will be in good colour and 
full of growth now. A little bright colour may be infused 
into the house by placing a few Crotons and Dracwnas 
among the Ferns. The Acalyphas are easily-grown, 
bright-leaved plants, which may be used in this way. 
Cuttings rooted in spring, and grown on quickly, with 
a little pinching, will make nice plants in 6-inch pots 
by autumn. Other plants which may be used to give 
tone and colour to the fernery are the Eulalias and other 
variegated Grasses, Well grown little plants of Coprosma 
Baueriana, a golden-leaved Japanese shrub, that will do 
either in the greenhouse, fernery, or where more heat is 
employed. A few Filmy Fernsin a specially constructed 
frame or wing to the fernery-house are always attractive, 
and their successful culture is mainly a question of pro- 
viding a suitable place for them, which need not be large. 
I have seen them do well ina hole dug out of the border, 
covered with glass, and kept cool and damp. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Bud-taking in the case of the Incurves will be in full 
operation now. In most places the first and second weeks 
in September is time enough to have flowers in perfection 
about 10th of November, this date being in the midst of 
the shows, and I would rather help with a little heat than 
have a difficulty in keeping them back, as a little warmth 
at the finish gives brightness and freshness to the blooms. 
The Japanese kinds are most part now swelling their buds. 
Seedlings in 6-inch pots, with one good flower, are useful for 
grouping, and more seedlings are likely to be raised for this 
purpose, though late-struck cuttings of well known kinds 
answer the same purpose. The Chrysanthemum is a many 
sided plant, as those who have no room for large, tall 
plants, may have them dwarf by striking late cuttings, 
and disbudding severely, Rich top-dressings and liquid- 
manure will be useful now the pots are full of roots. 


Arum Lilies 
Should be potted up by the middle of September, and 
be stood on the north side of a wall, and have daily 
syringings. If lifted carefully no check will be given, and 
the roots will soon get established in the new soil. Salvias, 
Eupatoriums, Solanuis, &c,, which were planted out in 
June, must not be left in the ground too long. Itisan 
advantage to get them established in a shady place out- 
side before placing indoors. They keep their leaves on 
better. 
Window Gardening. 

Myrtles have been too long in the cold shade of neglect: 
There is no fear of losing them, and if placed outside to 
ripen growth, they will flower beautifully in August. I 
saw a beautiful plantin a cottage window a short time ago. 
Two other plants which everybody should grow are the 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a eo later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


Scarboro’ Lily and Begonia Weltoniensis. Less water will 
be required. If Ferns are too much saturated tiow the 
roots become unhealthy and the fronds lose colour. 


Outdoor Garden. 

IT have a very firm belief that everybody may grow Roses 
if they want to, and will take the right step, especially as 
regards the preparation of the site. Assuming that 
November is the best month in which to plant, if we want 
fine blooms next season the sooner the preparation of the 
site is considered and put in hand the better. Iam now 
only thinking of those places where Koses die, and the 
soil is very inferior. It requires a great amount of faith 
and perseverance to go on planting year after year when 
there is very little hope of a fall measure of success. 
Roses will not thrive in a wind-swept garden even if the 
soilig made suitable. Therefore, it will be necessary to 
improvise some shelter by planting something that is 
quick-growing and hardy enough to resist the wind. 
Plant in groups, and the larger the groups in a reasonable 
way the better. Where the soil has to be made there 
should be not less than 2 feet of good soil, 3 feet will be 
better, and the site must be well-drained. This will 
involve some expense, but to obtain success in anything 
some sacrifice has to be made, and it is better to get hold 
of the thing at the right end at first. Roses may still be 
budded ; the bark works well now and cuttings of the robust 
growing sorts will strike now in a shady, sheltered garden. 
I am doubtful of the expediency of striking cuttings of the 
weakly growers—in fact, the thought keeps cropping up, 
is it wise to grow the delicate Roses at all where the soil 
has to be made or improved? The heavy rains have 
battered the flowers and given an impetus to the growth 
of Grass and weeds. But rain was badly wanted. 


Fruit Garden. 

Give Peaches and Vines under glass, from which the 
fruit has been gathered, all the air possible to complete 
the ripening of the wood. If there are any red-spider on 
the leaves syringe or use the hose forcibly to dislodge the 
insects, and cleanse the foliage so that that the work they 
are required to do may be well done. If the Peach-trees 
are young and inclined to grossness a little warmth in the 
pipes will be useful. In extreme cases it may be advis- 
able to lift the roots more or less according to conditions 
and circumstances. Finish potting Strawberries intended 
for forcing. Pot firmly. The main portion of the compost 
should be good sound loam broken up with a spade, but 
not sifted or made very fine. The character of the loam 
must be taken into consideration in deciding how much 
manurial matter should be added toit. From a fourth to 
a third of manure may be used generally. A little soot 
sprinkled over the rough material covering the drainage 
will keep out worms and furnish nutriment to the roots 
when they require it. Keep all runners pinched off when 
young. Late Melons must be encouraged with a renewal 
of the linings, if in a frame ; but it igs better, if late Melons 
must be had, to give up a small house to them. Where 
there is heat at command remove all old canes from Rasp- 
berry plantations, and thin young canes to four on each 
steol. Where the Raspberries are small and the canes 
weakly prepare a piece of land by treading and manuring 
for a new plantation. Small Raspberries are not of much 
use. Some of the newer kinds bear large fruit, Superla- 
tive is worth a trial. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Stop all leading shoots and remove all side growths from 
Tomatos in the open air. Only those fruits which are now 
swelling freely will ripen. Blossoms now are of no use, 
and should be removed unless green Tomatos are required 
for pickling. In that case the small late set fruit may be 
utilised. Weeds have given trouble since the rains set in, 
and should be kept down by hoeing or weeding. It is no 
use to hoe up large weeds and leave them on the ground 
now as they will grow again and ripen seeds. If there isa 
spare frame about the middle of September prepare it for 
Lettuces and plant with Brown Cos or a good hardy kind 
of Cabbage Lettuce if the latter are preferred. Ifa second 
can be had plant it with Endive, Ventilate freely in mild 
weather and protect from frost. Keep the earth moist by 
watering when necessary, Cucumbers under glass which 
have been bearing freely may be carried on a little longer, 
if well thinned out, mulched with good soil, and helped 
with a little fire-heat. Young plants are better but old 
plants may be kept going till the young ones in the second 
house are ready to continue the supply. Hoe late sown 
Turnips out very freely. Crowded plants draw up weakly 
and do not bulb well. Take advantage of every fine day 
to earth up Celery. E. Hospay. 





Work in the Town Garden. 


Among many other fine herbaceous subjects now in 
bloom Hollyhocks are in great beauty, and where two or 
three successional batches were raised and planted, will 
continue to afford a fine effect for some time to come. 
Dotted here and there along the back of the mixed 
herbaceous border, planted in front of or even among 
moderate-sized shrubs, or in masses in suitable positions, 
they never fail to command admiration. Even the single- 
flowered kinds are well worthy of cultivation, and are 
among the very best of town plants, but beyond their 
general stately character, the individual blossoms of many 
of the double varieties, and notably the pure white and 
yellow, the buff, orange-red, and delicate pink forms are 
most beautiful objects, Cuttings formed of pieces of the 
side shoots that have not flowered, each with a leaf and 
an eye or bud, will still strike in sandy soil in a frame over 
a gentle hotbed; but seedlings make by far the best and 
most vigorous plants, and if to flower in good time next 
season, the seed should be sown at once. Only the very 
best procurable should be employed, and this be sown in 
boxes, or ina bed of soilina frame. When the seedlings 
have made one rough or proper leaf each they should be 
transferred singly and carefully to 3-inch or 4-inch pots, 
using rich, loamy soil, and be placed in a frame and kept 
rather close for a time until rooted out. Here, or in a 
cool greenhouse, they may remain for the winter, giving 
air freely on all favourable occasions. Early in the spring 
shift them into 6-inch pots, and plant out in April in deep, 
rich soil, when, with an occasional soaking when required, 
they will throw grand spikes in July or August. Another 
batch raised from seed sown in heat in January or Feb- 
ruary, and planted out in May, will flower in succession to 


the first and prove very useful in the autumn. It is 
astonishing how quickly, under favourable conditions, 
these stately plants gain size and attain a flowering con- 
dition. Only this spring I raised a quantity from seed 
sown early in March some of which about six weeks later 
were pricked out on a rich and sheltered border, and since 
the rain came they have grown amazingly, and are in many 
cases already showing the bloom-buds, Another most 
valuable town plant is the Pyrethrum, those of the roseum 
varieties I mean, though the whole of this and the allied 
Chrysanthemum gesnera thrive well in a smoky atmos- 
phere. Both the single and double-flowered varieties of 
P. roseum are free and continuous in bloom (the former 
especially so), with elegant fern-like foliage, and the 
blossoms are most useful for cutting. Both are easily 
raised from seed, which should be sown early in the 
spring in heat, or in June—it is not too late yet if the 
young plants can be wintered under glass—in a cold 
frame. B. O. R. 





THH COMING WHEE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from August 31st 
to September 7th. 


We are still busy putting in cuttings of ‘‘Geraniums” 
and other bedding plants. The cuttings will be left in 
the open air till the end of the month. If a sudden frost 
should come we shall cover with tiffany. A very slight 
protection is sufficient to preserve plants from the first 
frosts of autumn. We have preserved French Beans, 
Vegetable Marrows, and other tender things from autumn 
frosts by covering last thing at night with some light fabric 
such as tiffany or canvas. We have never had finer Asters 
than we have had this season ; the plants were set out in 
April and never hada drop of water all through the hot 
dry weather. The land had been well prepared, and the 
plants were a foot apart. Moved the last batch of 
Tuberoses to warm house. A little heat brings out the 
flowers better. We have been gathering flowers for many 
months from a couple of hundred bulbs all potted at the 
same time in spring but moved into heat a few dozens ata 
time. Prepared several frames for Violets. We find Marie 
Louise one of the most useful for winter blooming. They 
come in after early Melons, the frames and all belonging 
thereto being thoroughly cleansed with soap and water, 
and the soil stirred up and leaf-mould added. Made 
another small sowing of Oauliflowers. Sometimes the 
early sown plants bolt prematurely, but the later sowings 
rarely do so, and the plants generally pass through the 
winter well, though they are ready as soon as these sown 
in August, if they go on all right. Sowed Chervil for 
winter use and potted up several roots of Tarragon to pro- 
duce green leaves for flavouring in winter, Filled a frame 
with Brown Cos Lettuce, the lights will be kept off till 
frost comes. These plants always do well and come in very 
useful. If more frames can be spared a little later on 
others will be filled in the same way. We never have too 
many Mushrooms in autumn and winter, and the only 
limit to making beds through this month and next will be 
the supply of manure. Some beds will be made outside, 
and others in the Mushroom-house. The interior of the 
house has been thoroughly cleansed, and sweetened by 
using hot lime-wash on the walls. Several kinds of early 
Pears and Apples have been gathered and placed in the 
fruit room to complete ripening ; Green Gage and other 
Plums are best gathered a day or two before quite ripe 
and laid on the fruit room shelf if only for a day or two 
before using them. Of course, fruit for cooking is not go 
important and is often gathered and used straight from 
the tree. One of the best cooking Plums is a yellow Plum 
named Gisborne, though it has no particular merit when 
eaten raw. We have a few young Apple and Pear-trees 
which have been making wood rather freely, and as we 
want fruit, I had thought of checking the roots a little and 
this will not be any longer delayed. If the soft point of 
the youngest shoots do shrivel a bit no harm will be done, 
and this may possibly cause a few fertile buds to break 
out lower down. Cut down a lot of choice named Ivy 
Pelargoniums and putin the cuttings. $ 





The Cape Figwort (Phygelius capensis). 
—This is not commonly seen in gardens, nor 
perhaps adapted to every place, but where it 
succeeds, as in a deep, warm soil, it is distinctly 
beautiful. It makes a strong woody root-stock, 
and the shoots as well partake of that character 
in favoured places, even living through the 
winter like the hardy Fuchsias, and then it 
makes a big and showy bush. Generally, how- 
ever, it is herbaceous, and dying back to its 
root-stock shoots up vigorously late in spring. 
In summer it bears branched pyramidal spikes 
of coral-red flowers, like those of a small sei 
stemon.—A. 


The Coreopsis or Cailiopsis are repre- 
sented by two distinct types—annual and 
perennial, A mass of the annual C. tinctoria 
bicolor which we saw recently was one of the 
prettiest and showiest things we have seen. 
Its wealth of flowers is delightful, rich yellow, 
with a warm brown base to the florets. The 
seed need only be sown at the end of March 
where the plants are to bloom, and the seed- 
lings be thinned out. Of the perennials, C. 
grandiflora is the best. C. lanceolata is more 
grown than any. It is a true perennial, with 
large golden-yellow flowers produced from June 
to October. It is necessary to divide the roots 
each spring, as the plants disappear if allowed 
to get old. They need a light rich soil, 
as they are strong-rooting. IEf they get too dry 
at the root they soon dwindle away. 
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DATURAS. 


WHERE are about a dozen Daturas, half of which 
are large and coarse perennials, generally known 
as Brugmansias, of which B. suaveolens is the 
best known. ‘This is the greenhouse plant some- 
times used in parks and gardens in the summer 
months ; the flowers large, creamy-white, and 
fragrant. The other half are annuals, as the 
one illustrated—D. meteleoides. The Daturas 


belong to the Nightshade family, and are not 


hardy, but such as that illustrated, D. cerato- 
caula, and D, fastuosa are half-hardy annuals 
that flower in the summer months, if the seed is 
sown under glass in early spring, and the plants 
put out late in May where they are to bloom. 
One of the commonest is D. fastuosa, which is 
wild throughout India, Malaya, and Tropical 
Africa. It is very abundant in Tropical 
America, and varies considerably, about a dozen 
named varieties of it being known in Continental 
gardens, the names being, more or less, descrip- 
tive of the flowers, such as alba, ccerulea, atro- 
carminea, lilacina, violacea albo-plena, flava- 
plena, &:. Tothese must be added D. cornuco- 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES IN AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER. 


By some connoisseurs of fruit it may be urged 
that Strawberries during these months are not 
really desirable, or, at any rate, that the return 
in the way of a crop is not commensurate with 
the outlay. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained on the former score cannot obtain in the 
latter when the plants have been well managed. 


For the dessert there is no other similar fruit | 


that can take the place of the Strawberry ; it is 
essentially by itself in this respect in every way. 
If further proof of this were wanting, one has 
only to point to the thousands of plants which 
are forced every spring in both private and 
market gardens. In this fact alone there is 
suflicient evidence of its popularity. I consider, 
therefore, that no excuse need be made for 
drawing attention to the culture of late Straw- 
berries. 

Having a wish to obtain a specially good late 


Flowers of an Annual Thorn Apple (Datura meteleoides). 


peea, fi.-pl., which comes from South America. 
It is very robust, the stem thick, dark brown- 
purple, shining as if varnished, and the large 
leaves dark green. The flowers are trumpet- 
shaped, measuring 8 inches to 10 inches in 
length, and 5 inches to 6 inches across the limb, 
which is of a delicate French white, beautifully 
contrasted and marbled with royal purple on the 
outside. It is of the easiest culture, requiring 
to be planted at the end of May in a warm 
spot. 

In Italy and along the Riviera the varieties 
of D. fastuosa are grown for summer effect, and 
there they grow and flower as freely as the Thorn 
Apple (D. Stramonium) does with us when it 
gets possession of an old manure heap or a piece 
of rich waste land. 

D. CERATOCAULA grows from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, the flowers measuring about 6 inches in 
length, trumpet-shaped, fragrant, and white 
with a violet-purple tinge. They do not last 
long individually. 

[D. METELEOIDES comes to usfrom Mexico. It 
is also known as Wright’s Datura, and grows 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, the sweet-smelling 
flowers white with a mauvy tinge, and appear 
from mid-July until the froste, 





crop of fruit this autumn, I laid my plans accord- , 


ingly. The first process was to prepare a plot 
of open ground by double or deep digging, a 
liberal dressing of farmyard manure being used, 
with both lime and soot in addition, these latter 
ingredients being most desirable to destroy, as 
far as possible, both slugs and wireworm, the 
latter of which I have found very troublesome 
amongst Strawberries. I fixed upon Vicom- 
tesse Héricart de Thury as the most likely 
variety to suit my purpose—a Strawberry, by- 
the-bye, that has much too long a name, as well 
as one which, according to fruit catalogues, is 
not spelled correctly. I have adopted this 
method, but, if I am not greatly mistaken, it 
should be ‘* Héricourt de Thiery,’” who in the 
early part of this century was the engineer-in- 
chief of Paris. The plants selected were those 
which had been forced early, the greater part of 
the fruit having been gathered during March 
and the early part of April. These plants had 
been forced in a rational manner, being after- 
wards gradually hardened off, and eventually 
planted out by the middle of April for the 
earliest batch until the end of the month for the 
later one. I did not disturb the roots beyond 


removing all the crecks, having some doubts 
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whether to do so or not at the time. The pre- 
caution was taken of planting so as to allow of 
about an inch of fresh soil upon the old ball, 
and the soil around the ball was made thoroughly 
firm. Nearly every plant started off into fresh 
growth in a few weeks, watering, of course, 
having to be attended to on several different 
occasions up to the end of June, when the 
weather happened to be dry. The rains which 
afterwards fell so frequently just suited the 
plants, and they gained in vigour rapidly. 
They commenced to show flower-spikes in plenty 
by the middle of June, but these were picked 
off until the middle of July, when I allowed 
them all to remain, the first ripe fruit being 
picked late in August. 


Had I wanted to secure as strong plants as 
possible this season without any fruit until early 
next year, in the usual course I should have 
broken up the old balls somewhat ; this would 
no doubt have tended to produce a better 
growth, but a check at the start would have 
ensued, which I was desirous to avoid. I have 
been particularly struck with the very superior 
flavour of this Strawberry when grown 
under these conditions to what it pos- 
sesses early in the season from out-of- 
doors. The flavour is much richer, with 
less of the acidity which then is its 
peculiar characteristic. The colour at 
this season is also of a deeper shade, and 
the fruits have stood the past rainy 
weather surprisingly well, better, in 
fact, than I have known them to do 
under the ordinary culture, when, of the 
two, the leaf growth is excessive—so 
much go, in fact, as to bury the fruit, 
bearing it down upon the ground, thus 
no doubt tending in a measure to pro- 
duce the acidity. With some amount 
of warm weather, I have every expecta- 
tion of continuing to get good dishes for 
another month, or at least to the end of 
September. I could have had these 
plants in fruit nearly or quite a month 
earlier had I so desired ; a continuation 
could thus have been formed between 
the late kinds, as Loxford Hall Seedling 
and Latest of All, which when grown 
upon a cool spot or under a north wall 
will give very satisfactory results. I 
am in a measure desirous to know if by 
cutting off the spikes of these same 
plants next year up to the end of June, 
I shall again be able to fruit them 
in the autumn. This I have not so 
far given a trial to, but a part at least 
will be so tried next season, 


It is, of course, possible to take the 
latest crop from pot plants, using those 
that were forced early, but this involves 
more labour than can in every case be 
spared ; it also requires more room under 
glass, as the plants must have some pro- 
tection when in pots after being forced. 
I am disposed to think that another 
well-known Strawberry — La Grosse 
Sucrée—would also answer for planting 
out after forcing so as to secure an 
autumn crop. In any case it is quite 
necessary to select healthy plants, not such as 
have been forced hard, thus having all their 
vitality, as it were, taken out of them, and 
beyond doubt infested with red-spider also. I 
am rather surprised that more is not made of 
pot Strawberries after forcing for this particular 
purpose. With a warm border or open plot of 
ground and a plentiful supply of water during 
dry seasons a failure would be most remote. If 
afterwards the ground were needed for other 
crops the plants could be done away with after 
the autumn fruiting; if otherwise, they will 
produce good crops again in the regular way 
next summer. The Quatre Saisons or Alpine 
Strawberries are also well worthy of more con- 
sideration ; they crop very freely, are extremely 
hardy, and have a piquant flavour peculiarly 
their own. G. 

Plum Washington.—This Plum requires 
a good position and a somewhat limited root- 
run to induce it to fruit freely. If planted on 
an east wall it is very liable to produce gross 
wood which will not ripen, and this in spite of 
periodical root-pruning. A south or even west 
wall suits it well, and if the soil is sandy so 
much the better. If shy at first, patience ig 
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well repaid. The fruit is large for a dessert 
Plum, which it really is, although sometimes 
catalogued as a cooking variety, the colour 
where the fruit is exposed being golden with 
handsome freckles, and the flavour rich and 
refreshing. Washington makes one of the very 
best preserves of any Plum I know.—J. 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG VINES. 


Younc Vines which were planted in newly- 
made borders in spring, or raised from eyes put 
in during January, and planted out ina grow- 
ing state in May, will for the next two months 
require such treatment as will induce them 
gradually to ripen up their wood for next year. 
It must be remembered that whilst a moist 
condition of the border is essential, no more 
water should be given than the roots can 
properly assimilate, or those even in inside 
borders will be apt to die back during the late 
autumn and winter months, or remaining in an 
immature condition, prove the certain fore- 
runner of unsatisfactory growth in 1896. The 
reason for more care in this matter being needful 
with young Vines than is the case with older 
ones is that their roots, as yet comparatively few 
in number, have not permeated the mass of soil 
in which they are planted, even if this extends 
only to a 4-feet or a 6-feet wide border, and for 
the same reason drainage is less complete. 
Vines which have done well and have reached 
the top of the house, and probably down the 
back wall, or where this system is not approved 
of, have been stopped and re-stopped at certain 
points, that portion of the rods which will be 
left at pruning time may have all laterals 
entirely removed, preserving intact the leaf to 
feed and perfect the eyes. The upper portion 
of the rods may have their laterals reduced in 
length to one leaf, but not entirely removed, as 
if the canes are at all gross, unless some safety- 
valves be provided, the main eyes will be liable 
to burst into growth, thereby practically ruining 
the Vines. Abundance of fresh air through the 
day, this being slightly lessened at night, and 
continual lukewarmness in the hot-water pipes 
are necessary in all houses containing young 
Vines during the autumn months. LEarly pot- 
Vines which have now been out-of-doors for 
some time past must not be allowed to form any 
laterals, and, unless rain should be less plentiful 
than usual, the watering-pot will seldom need to 
be brought into use. In wet, rainy districts I 
would certainly prefer placing Vines intended 
for starting early in November in a cool, light, 
airy house where the ventilators could be kept 
fully open day and night to keeping them out- 
side with the risk of getting the balls saturated, 
and of losing half the fibres through rot. KE. 


Netting Pear walls.—Pear walls gene- 
rally should soon be netted in order to protect 
the best fruit from the mischievous tomtit, 
which usually selects not only thelargest, but the 
best fruits, tapping them in the locality of the 
stalk and laying the foundation of speedy rot- 
ting. I usually employ poles, the same as for 
spring protection. ‘These are placed in a slant- 
ing position against the walls, their base being 
let into the soil of the border to hold them 
steady, and the tops fastened by means of stout 
cord to nails driven in beneath the coping. 
Over these the mats are fixed, being thus kept 
from pressing unduly on the fruit. Where rats 
abound a sharp look-out must always be kept. 
This year, owing to a lack of sunshine and fre- 
quent rains, secondary growth has started from 
Pears and Apples since the summer pruning 
took place. This had better be removed previous 
to the nets being fixed, this also being necessary 
to check undue activity at the roots, and to 
prevent those bloom-buds which are still perfect 
from starting, as they sometimes do, into growth 
also. The same remarks apply with equal force 
to Apples and Pears on espaliers.—T. 


Filberts and Cobs, also Walnuts, 
which are growing in isolated situations, must 
at this particular season be rigidly watched if 
any store is set by the fruit, as squirrels, being 
particularly partial to them, will sometimes 
clear whole trees in a very short time if not 
checked. The best remedy is powder and shot, 
but, failing this, they may be taken in small 
snares made of fine copper wire, and set by a 
practical hand in their runs. Nuthatches also 
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are passionately fond of Filberts and Cobs, and 
work terrible havoc at times; the best and only 
way of destroying these pests being by discover- 
ing the clefts in adjacent trees or top of gate- 
posts, in which they deposit the Nuts, after- 
wards piercing them with their powerful bills, 
and taking them by means of small steel traps. 


COMMENCING FRUIT GROWING IN 
ESSEX. 


I wouup be greatly indebted to you for advice 
under the following circumstances: I have a 
business which enables me to obtain a decent 
living for myself and family, but for various 
reasons am dissatisfied with it. I intend, at the 
earliest opportunity, selling the business, and 
with the proceeds purchasing a plot of six acres 
of land, and building thereon a cottage. I have 
been looking at some land in Essex, about eight 
miles from Maldon, which is offered at £15 per 
acre, freehold, and my intention is, unless I see 
reasons to the contrary, to purchase six acres. 
One acre I would plant with fruit-trees and 
bushes, and the remainder divide into sections 
for pasture, corn, root, and vegetable growing. 
I would keep two cows, six pigs, and about two 
hundred fowls. I expect to be able to raise the 
bulk of the food for my family and the stock, 
and to havea sufficient surplus for sale to enable 
me to buy all necessary extras and leave a small 
margin for contingencies. I do not expect to 
make money, and I know that we may expect 
hard work and plenty of it, particularly for the 
first few years, but we are prepared for this, and 
not unaccustomed to it, and if we can obtain a 
decent living we shall be satisfied. The land is 
a heavy marl, which sets very hard in dry 
weather and is very tenacious in wet, but I think 
that with good cultivation it can soon be made 
more easily workable. Such persons as I have 
questioned in the district say the railway rates 
are reasonable for small consignments. The 
amount of capital at my disposal, after paying 
for land and buildings, would, I expect, be not 
more than £150. If the plan could be better 
carried out with greater prospects of success in 
any other district I shall be very glad of advice, 
but pure air is essential, and freedom from rent 
seems important, —SQuaTTER. 


*.* We should be very sorry indeed to say 
that what you propose cannot be done, or to dis- 
suade you in any way from a plan that has 
much that is commendable in it; but at the 
same time we must advise you to consider well 
what you do, or intend doing. In the first place 
you must bear in mind that an immense amount 
of competition, foreign as well as British, has 
brought the value of agricultural and horti- 
cultural produce of all kinds down to a point 
very near to which profit vanishes altogether. 
Then if anything like what you propose is to be 
accomplished, there is a very great deal of down- 
right hard work to be got through, especially, 
as you say, for the first few years. Even with 
occasional (not to say regular) assistance, both 
yourself and your family will have to be at work 
early and late, summer and winter, and to some 
extent on Sundays too ; and for the first year or 
two, ab any rate, it will be a case of hard work 
and hard fare, atleast, until that troublesome 
corner is turned, This you say you expect, and 
are willing to accept, but beyond this comes 
the question whether your powers are 
equal to your will? If at all delicate, 
or unused to manual labour, do _ not 
think of it, though on the other hand you as 
well as your family will probably find that the 
change to pure country air and a more natural 
open-air life will improve your health and 
strength considerably. The presumable lack of 
experience, again, is a great drawback, for in 
order to succeed you ought to know just the 
right way to go to work all round, and to be 
able to make the best of everything—mistakes 
cost money, and it does not pay to be always 
running about asking your neighbours for help 
or advice. At the same time, a man with his 
head screwed on the right way will soon pick up 
things, and if of a handy turn and able to knock 
up a shed, frame, greenhouse, or what not, 
mend, contrive, and make use of odds and ends, 
he stands a fair chance of success in such an 
undertaking, especially if the most important 
quality of perseverance is not lacking. Some men 
succeed simply because they will succeed, even 
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in spite of obstacles or disadvantages. We 
should advise you, however, not to attempt to 
grow any Corn, for the simple reason that you 
can buy it cheaper than you or anyone else can 
grow it, and better too, The fruit is all right, 
and will probably pay you as well as or 
better than anything. We should have 
at least one acre planted with standard 
Apples, Pears, and Plums, with Grass beneath 
(this would afford a nice run for the fowls at 
times, as well as for the cows to graze in, or to 
be cut for hay), and we should be inclined to have 
another thinly planted with dwarf pyramids 
and bushes, with vegetables, Rhubarb, &c., 
between. Another piece devoted to root-crops, 
coarse Cabbage and Kale, Comfrey, &c., for use 
(for the cows) in winter would be very useful, 
so there will not be much room for pasture left. 
Poultry pays when properly managed. Do not 
crowd your fowls, however, but spread them 
about over the land as far as possible. Bees 
also are often profitable, if you care to undertake 
them, and we should say it would pay you to put 
up a couple of greenhouses, which would enable 
you not only to raise many vegetables, &c., much 
earlier than outside, but to grow a crop of 
Tomatos, Cucumbers, or both, and these usually 
sell well. 

Lastly, we are very doubtful whether Essex 
is the best county for you to choose. Most of 
the land there is heavy and poor, demanding a 
large expenditure of both money and _ labour, 
while the climate is cold and late. We think 
you would be more likely to do well on warmer 
and lighter land in Surrey, Hants, Kent, or in 
many places along the south or south-west coast. 
Get near a good market if you can, Many of 
the watering-places, health resorts, and even 
many country towns, are better markets now 
than London. 


Apple Frogmore Prolific.—Bush trees 
of this kind are splendid here this year; every 
tree that we have is bearing an enormous crop, 
and to relieve them the fruit has been thinned 
out twice ; otherwise the branches would have 
either been broken or required propping up. 
Through being thinned the Apples have at- 
tained a very unusual size, and several hardy 
fruit-growing experts failed to recognise the 
variety. Frogmore Prolific is not adapted to 
all soils, as I have seen miserable trees and fruit 
of it in some districts, but in suitable localities, 
where the soil is light, it is worthy of extended 
cultivation, In adding to our fruit plantation 
here five years ago a number of trees of this 
variety were planted, and they have borne 
satisfactory crops ever since the first year after 
planting.—W. 

Pear and Plum-trees not fruiting 
(EZ. D.).—Stone fruits require lime in the soil ; 
probably there is a deficiency in yours. Very 
likely your healthy fruit-trees which fail to bear 
would be brought into a fertile condition quickly 
by root-pruning. As to the doing of this you will 
find a good deal of information in back numbers, 
and doubtless something will be said about it 
shortly. The end of September or beginning of 
October is a good season for checking the roots. 


Gummy Vine-leaves (Vine).—The Vine- 
leaf enclosed was smothered with insects, thrips 
in abundance, and there were traces of mealy- 
bug. This would account for the gummy matter 
on the leaves and berries. The latter were smail 
and inferior. Cut and use the Grapes as soon as 
possible, They would keep if cut with a few 
inches of wood, the end of the shoot to be placed 
in a bottle of water and hung up in a cool room 
or placed on a shelf where the Grapes could 
hang clear. When the Grapes are cut shut the 
house up in the evening, and fumigate with 
Tobacco, or, better still, vapourise with nicotine. 
Two or three fumigations will be necessary on 
alternate evenings. After the insects have been 
destroyed syringe thoroughly, and throw the 
house open night and day till the leaves fall, 
then prune the Vines and wash them well with 
a strong solution of Gishurst Compound—6 oz, 
dissolved in a gallon of warm water. Afterwards 
make a paint with the Gishurst solution by 
adding sulphur, lime, soot, and clay, and paint 
the Vine-rods with it, rubbing it well into all the 
crevices of the bark. If the Vines are old all 
the loose bark should be stripped off before the 
dressing is applied. The house must be tho- 
roughly cleansed. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WREE PAONIES. 


Ir is a great pity that Tree Ponies are not 
more commonly planted in our gardens. The 
only difficulty, or, rather, drawback, is their 
precocity, and the danger they are in of being 
cut off by late spring frosts. There are scores 
of gardens, however, where risks of this descrip- 
tion are reduced to a minimum by favoured 
situation or some other thing. A bed devoted 
to them could be made in some spot chosen with 
a view to their after-success. The kinds enume- 
rated below have flowered in such a bed—a 
sunny nook at the bottom of a lawn, somewhat 
sheltered, but not overshadowed, by surround- 
ing trees. The frost need not be feared if they 
are planted where the early morning sun cannot 
reach them while the frost is still upon them. 
There are now so many different kinds of Tree 
Ponies that a note on one or two very good 
ones may assist some intending planter. The 







































































shoots hanging prettily, growing and _blooming 
in a profuse and delightful way. I have often 
written in praise of it as an outdoor trailer for 
the rockery or as a bold edging, and I think of 
all the plants seen and tried in this way none 
can equal this Bindweed for profuse and per- 
sistent bloom if it becomes established and 
survives the winter. In June it was the glory 
of the garden, and now in late August it is ‘still 
fresh and bright, with hundreds of lovely 
blossoms. One batch of plants is specially pro- 
fuse, as they were extending over the walk so 
far in July that their shoots had to be shortened. 
This caused them to break back, and only 
qoyere frost will stop the flowers expanding.— 

Herbaceous Lobelias are superb plants 
for the autumn, ‘They might be more used, 
for nothing is so rich and splendid late in the 
year. One gets, too, a great range of varieties, 
but, as far as one sees, nothing excels the deep 
crimson forms. L, fulgens and L. cardinalis 
are very much alike, and well known. One of 


A clump of Tree-Pxwony in bloom near the house. 


following are all first-rate, combining distinct- 
ness and freedom of bloom in plants of vigorous 
habit of growth: Caroline Blanche, salmon- 
white, deepening into rose at the base of the 
petals; Reine Elizabeth, a deep rose colour, a 
massive flower, and quite one of the best; 
Bijou de Thusan, a pure white and a most 
lovely kind, only semi-double, but enhanced in 
beauty in consequence, as it shows in the centre 
of the flower a cushion of rich yellow stamens ; 
Mme. Stuart Low, of a rather bright salmon 
colour, is a very fine flower; and Louise 
Mouchelet, a most charming pink-flowered 
kind. 





The Blue Rock Bindweed as a 
climber.—I met with this charming plant the 
other day in quite a new and novel attitude, but, 
all the same, distinctly pleasing. It was trained 
to a trellis on the back wall of a conservatory, 
and had evidently been many years established 
there, for it covered a large space, and its chief 
stems were quite thick and woody. Every 
winter it is pruned back to these leading shoots, 
and in spring it breaks freely, the slender 
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the finest of all is Queen Victoria, which has 
very broad chocolate-coloured leafage and large 
intense crimson flowers in bold contrast. A 
group of this is very handsome, and it delights 
in a boggy place, in which we have seen the 
finest development. Neither L. fulgens nor L, 
cardinalis is very hardy, and both are liable to 
a disease which has spoilt many good groups. 
Except in very warm, moderately dry and well- 
sheltered spots, the roots of the Herbaceous 
Lobelia should be lifted when the frost has cut 
down the stems. They may be planted out in 
any odd cold frame until the spring. 
1039.—Violets not blooming.—Plants 
that have been growing under trees all the 
summer will not give a good bloom under glass 
later on. lor winter flowering Violets require 
good culture during the growing season. Old 
plants should be divided early in April, setting 
them out 8 inches apart in good greund. In 
hot, dry weather they must be well attended to 
with watering, with frequent overhead sprink- 
lings in the afternoon. Runners that form must 
be kept pinched off. If the soil is of a light 
parching nature a mulch of rotten manure will be 


of great service in retaining moisture, and will 
promote vigorous growth. The position ‘must 
be fairly open, so that the crowns can mature, 
an east aspect being preferable, as the sun goes 
off the plants just at the hottest period of the 
day. By October buds will have formed, and 
the plants can then be lifted and laid in a frame 
or cool-house, or be put into pots or boxes.— 
BYFLEET. 


TIGER LILIES. 


THE variety of the Tiger Lily known as splen- 
dens or Leopoldi well deserves all that has been 
said of it, for itis the bestofthem. Inall stages 
of growth it is widely removed from any of the 
others, the leaves being fewer in number, 
broader, and of a deeper green, while the lower 
part of the stem is smooth and almost black, 
and slightly woolly on the upper portion only, 
instead of being, as in the others, clothed thickly 
with whitish wool. The flowers are larger than 
those of the common kind and much brighter in 
colour, while the blackish spots are fewer in 
number and larger than in the ordinary form. 
In many places Lilies are grown in pots for the 
greenhouse or conservatory, and in this way the 
Tiger Lilies and the numerous varieties of L, 
speciosum come in at a very opportune period— 
that is, just as many summer-flowering subjects 
are on the wane and before the Chrysanthemums. 
For growing in pots the variety splendens is 
better than all the others of its class, as the 
foliage is retained in a far more satisfactory 
manner than in any other Tiger Lily. For 
planting in the open ground, however, the 
choice is by no means limited to one particular 
form, as there is also, firstly, the common Tiger 
Lily, the earliest of all to unfold its blossoms ; 
next, the variety flore-pleno, perhaps the best 
example of a double-flowering Lily that we 
have in our gardens. Following this in its 
season of blooming is the variety splendens, 
and then comes the large, bold-growing 
form, which is most winters sent here from 
Japan in considerable numbers under the name 
of L. tigrinum Fortunei. The bulbs of this as 
imported from Japan push up a very stout 
spike, terminated by a large pyramidal-shaped 
head of blossoms, which are rather lighter in 
tint than most of the others. The whole plant 
is very woolly. The double-flowered form of 
the Tiger Lily alluded to above owes the duplex 
character of its blossoms to the petals, which 
overlap each other in a very regular manner, 
and thus form a symmetrical-shaped bloom ; 
whereas in Lilium elegans flore-pleno (the best 
known of the other double-flowered Lilies) the 
interior of the flower is filled with a crowd of 
staminoid segments, thus being totally distinct 
in its arrangement from the Tiger Lily. Re- 
garded as a variety of this last by some authori- 
ties, and by others as a distinct species under 
the names of pseudo-tigrinum, Maximowiczi, 
and jucundum, we have a very pretty Lily of a 
slender growth, and without the bulbils which 
are so numerous in some forms of L. tigrinum. 
The appearance of the bulb and the contour of 
the flower suggest an affinity to L. Leichtlini, 
one of the prettiest of Lilies. The flowers of 
this are of a pleasing shade of pale yellow, 
copiously spotted with red, especially towards 
the centre, while the exterior of the bloom is 
also suffused with a reddish tinge. The slender 
stem and the way inwhich the gracefully reflexed 
blossoms are supported on long pedicels all com- 
bine to render this a very charming Lily. 





Gaillardias.—These are very useful flowers, 
and we have recently seen how well they suc- 
ceed in warm, light soils. But raisers are getting 
the flowers too large and lumpy, with the result 
that for the garden and any other purpose they 
are spoilt. ‘Too big things soon suffer in wet 
climates, as England, the large, lumpy flowers 
falling about inan ugly way. In the endeavour, 
too, to get new colours much has been sacrificed 
in the way of securing fine self tones. There is 
too much dull crimson in them, the best of all 
being flowers of neat, even shape, not large, and 
decided in colour. The reddish shade so fre- 
quent is not pretty, and should be got rid of 
rather than encouraged. 

Ampelopsis Engelmanni.—This ap- 
pears to be a very beautiful kind. The leaves 
are split up into quite narrow leaflets, the whole 
a mass of ruddy crimson, It was the rich 
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colouring that attracted attention, and there is 
a delicacy of shape in the leaf that shows it to 
be far less rampant and coarse than many 
Virginian Creepers, and not so formal as A, 
Veitchi. A. virginica is also very brilliant in 
its crimson dress, the leaflets broader than those 
of A. Engelmanni. 





THE MERTENSIAS (LUNGWORTS). 


One would scarcely believe that such an old and 

’ - beautiful flower as M. virginica (see illustration) 
is but little known in ordinary gardens ; 
but such is the case, and even in good gardens 
it is rarely to be met with. It bears large 
clusters of bell-shaped flowers, varying froma 
reddish-mauve to a delicate porcelain-blue, and 
the bluish glaucous hue of the broad foliage 
blends beautifully with the tints of the flowers. 
It grows as a rule from 1 foot to 2 feet high, 
but varies considerably in stature according to 
its vigour. 

The chief reason, no doubt, why this Lung- 
wort is an uncommon border flower is because 
of its culture—a precarious matter. In many | 
gardens one never sees it making the slightest 
progress, while in others it grows rankly. The 
finest plants we have seen of it were grown in 





moist, sandy peat, in somewhat sheltered beds, 
conditions that evidently suited its require- 
ments. It is a plant that everybody should at 
least try to cultivate, for it is very beautiful in 
the early days of May, quite unlike any other 
hardy plant that blooms at that season of the 
year. Other desirable Mertensias are M. sibirica, 
paniculata, and oblongifolia. The two latter, 
natives of the Rocky Mountains, are perfectly 
hardy. M. paniculata is a particularly desirable 
plant, with erect much-branched stems 1} feet 
to 2 feet high, and bearing an abundance of 
bright Bluebell-shaped flowers for several weeks 
in succession during ear'y spring. 


Stocks eaten.—Will you kindly tell me 
what grub has attacked my Stocks, and the 
remedy? I have sent you two roots. Most of 
the plants appeared very strong and healthy two 
or three weeks ago, some being in full bloom. 
They are planted in a bed with Geraniums and 
other flowers, but have plenty ofroom. During 
the dry weather they were watered daily. The 
rain we have had lately appears to have favoured 
the grub, as several plants have been attacked 
this last. week.—C. A. A. 

* * When your box reached me it contained 
tworoots of Stocksandsome pelletsofearth, which 
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The Virginian Lungwort (Mertensia virginica). 
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spread out thinly in as cool a spot as possible, of 
course, where they are protected from the rain. 
L. umbellatum, one of the earliest of all to 
flower, does not ripen off so quickly as many 
others, that is where it is ina healthy state, and it 
suffers greatly if lifted prematurely. ‘The bulbs 
of Lilium Harrisi from Bermuda reach here in 
August, and they greatly deteriorate if kept 
out of the ground for three months, as some- 
times happens. Well-ripened Lily bulbs from 
Japan seldom arrive in this country till autumn 
is considerably advanced, so that they cannot be 
obtained so early as some of the others; there- 
fore in buying Lily bulbs good general advice 
is to get them by Christmas, and not a couple 
of months later, as is often done. True, bulbs 
of L. speciosum that do not reach this country 
from Japan till nearly the end of February can 
be depended on to flower well, and much the 
same may be said of L. auratum, though in the 
case of this latter the late-planted or potted 
bulbs are, I think, more liable to disease. T. 


had evidently been formed by knocking about in 
the Post. These I softened by putting them 
into water and disintegrated them thoroughly, 
but could find no grubs in them or on the roots. 
The roots have evidently been attacked by some 
insects, but I could not be certain by what kind 
without seeing them. Please send some more 
packed firmly so that they cannot rattle about 
in the box.—G. S. 8. 

































































PLANTING BULBS EARLY. 


We often hear much at different times regard- 
ing bulbous plants flowering badly, the cause of 
which is put down to insufficient ripeness, 
disease, or some similar reason. In many cases 
at least late planting has much to do with a 
poor display of bloom, Bulbs that are not 
planted till the season is well advanced naturally 
have not time for their roots to get so well 
developed as those that are planted at the proper 
time. It has long been recognised that in the 
case of bulbs for forcing it is useless to place 
them in heat until their pots are full of roots, 
for the flower-stem will not push up till that 
takes place. Bulbous plants, therefore, either 
planted out-of-doors or brought on gradually in 
pots, cannot reach their best form unless the 





PORTULACA GRANDIFLOBA. 


Tus sparkling little annual is one of those that 
must always be named among the select plants 
to be grown in gardens, great or small, It is 
many years since it was first introduced to 
Europe from its native home in Chili, and now 
I suppose that there are very few Chilian plants 
that have spread so widely all over the world, 
for the little plant seems to be as happy under 
a tropical sun as in an English garden, where it 
has always been a favourite, as there is no other 
annual that excels it in brilliancy, delicacy, and 
diversity of flower colour. Moreover, it is an 
accommodating plant in that it makes itself at 
home as well ona dry, poor bank as in a rich 
border, where it spreads among taller things ; 
but its chief requirement is that it should have 
all the sun possible, and by its succulent growth 
one can see that it is a child of the sun, and 
that is why one finds it so fine in gardens in the 
parched plains of India and Egypt, as well as 
throughout North America. It is one of the 
most sportive of annuals as regards colour, 
varying from crimson and white through every 
shade to pure yellow. ‘There are single and 
double-flowered kinds, and it is difficult to say 
which are the more beautiful. The double 
flowers last longer in beauty, and greater care 
seems to have been made in selecting the finest 
of the doubles by crossing the various sorts. 
Forty years ago that veteran hybridist, M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, turned his attention to 
them and raised many beautiful double sorts, 
to which he gave distinctive names, but it was 
soon found impracticable to keep named sorts, 
so one buys seed now in mixed colours, as with 
Cinerarias, Primulas, and such-like flowers. 

The Portulaca is a half-hardy annual in our 
gardens—that is, it is too tender to be treated in 
the way we do the Clarkias, for instance. The 
seeds should be sown thinly during the month 
of Aprilin pans in a frame, and the seedlings 
be planted out early in June. Seeds can be 
sown in the open ground about the end of May, 
and these would come on for succession of 
bloom after the frame-raised seedlings. To 
obtain really the finest results, however, the 


roots are well developed. In the case of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocuses, many sorts of Narcissus 


and other things, it should be borne in mind 
that as a rule they reach this country about the 
early part of August, yet many are, when 
required, not ordered till much later than that. 
Not only have they been kept out of the ground 
for a long time, but many of them have been 
probably on dry shelves or in paper bags. The 
large bulbs will resist drought for a considerable 
time (though they lose vigour by it), but small 
ones, such as the Chionodoxas, Snowdrops, 
Scilla sibirica, Ixias, Sparaxis, and others of this 
class, willquickly suffer. Lilies perhaps more than 
any other class of bulbs are soon injured by 
such treatment, and in their case good general 
advice with regard to moving them is, I think, 
to carry out the operation as soon as the flower- 
stem has completely dieddown. By this I mean 
when it dies down naturally, and not when 
attacked by any disease, which causes it to ripen 
off prematurely. In the first case of L. candidum, 
which is one of the first to die off even if healthy, 
the bulbs, if it is intended to shift them, should 
be lifted by August, and if kept out of the 
ground for some time (as has been advocated to 
counteract the Lily disease), they should not be 
kept in such a spot as the shelves of a ware- 
| house, for that is drying. 








They should be 


seedlings as soon as they are large enough to 
handle should be taken from the seed pans and 
pricked out into small pots of rich soil and kept 
in an airy frame. They would then soon grow 
into fine plants before planting out in the open, 
The seed is best sown in light and rather rich 
soil and only just covered. In planting out, 
choose the sunniest and warmest spots in the 
garden and plant in bold masses, as this is one 
of those annuals that have a telling effect only 
in numbers. The Portulaca is often used for 
bedding-out, and well it suits such a style of 
gardening, but broad, irregular masses are 
equally effective. In India it has proved to be 
one of the most useful flowering plants for bed- 
ding during the cool months, and it is capable 
of producing those brilliant colour effects in 
symmetrical patterns that are appreciated so 
highly by the natives. The named varieties of 
P. grandiflora are Thellusoni, lutea, splendens, 
and Regeli, while another species is P. Gilliesi, 
from Mendoza. A packet of mixed single or 
double sorts is all that the cultivator needs. 


Amorpha canescens.—When grown in 
the open away from a wall or other protection, 
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this sends up each summer shoots rarely more 
than 2 feet high, which flower in August and 
September. In winters of even ordinary severity 
it is cut back almost or quite to the ground, but 
this does not affect the strength of the plant. 
As the specific name suggests, it is the dense 
covering of short grey hairs on the stems and 
leaves that constitutes the important character 
of this species. The leaves are pinnate, the 
leaflets being small and elliptical. ‘The flowers, 
produced at the top of the stem in an erect 
raceme, are small, but very numerous and 
closely packed, in colour bright purple. I have 
experienced some difficulty in obtaining the 
true plant, although it is frequently advertised 
in Continental catalogues. Dwarf forms of the 
coarser and much less valuable Amorpha fruti- 
cosa are evidently very often made to do duty 
for it. Unfortunately, it does not often ripen 
seed in this country, flowering as it does so late 
in the season; this year, moreover, it is blooming 
quite one month later than last year.—B. 


Water plants.—We have received several 
letters about the water plants illustrated in 
GARDENING, Aug. 17. A great many of them 
are natives of England, the eastern counties 
especially, many being found on the Norfolk 
Broads. The foreign and rarer ones must 
be sought for in hardy plant nurseries and 
in botanic gardens. As regards Water Lilies 
the native white kind is, of course, common, and 
some of the others, as the larger candidissima, 
are readily obtained, not, however, the hybrid 
kinds, though the earlier hybrids of Latour- 
Marliac are more plentiful. The recent kinds 
are extremely difficult to get, and must be 
waited for. 

Dahlia Pearl.—One sees so many poor 
kinds of Dahlias in gardens that a really good 
variety for massing is welcome. Pearl is what 
is called a show kind, the flowers large, full, 
and creamy-white, whilst the plant is quite 
dwarf in growth. It is rather too dense, but 
the flowers are well thrown above the rich mass 
of leafage. Such kinds as this shouldfnot be 
grouped with any other form. 


Dahlia Fiambeau.—There is no question 
as to the beauty of this. It is one of the most 
valuable of all varieties, the flowers rather strong 
in colour, a brilliant scarlet, but they are borne 
in abundance above the wealth of deep green 
leafage. The plant is dwarf, compact, and re- 
markably free, and belongs neither to the show 
nor Pompon class. It is midway between the 
two, and is worth planting in a good mass for its 
richness of colouring. 


Dahlia Negress.—This is one of the best 
of the single Dshlias. We recently saw a bed 
in which this was largely planted, but, unfor- 
tunately, the effect was quite spoilt by carmine- 
rose in violent and unpleasant contrast. The 
flowers of the kind Negress are almost black, so 
intense is the shade of maroon, and set off by 
the deep yellow centre. It is free, but not wild 
in growth. 


Destroying ants.—‘‘St. Leonards-on- 
Sea,” who complains of being infested with 
these little pests, can get rid of them very easily, 
and without danger to plants or Grass. Invert 
41-inch or 6-inch pots near the runs, covering 
the drainage hole. In the course of a week or 
ten days the ants will fill the pots with eggs, 
when they can be cleared away and destroyed 
in any way that may be most convenient. The 
best way is to have boiling water ready, and 
when the pot is filled with insects and eg.s pour 
in through the orifice. This will kill the greater 
portion, but if the colony is very strong the pot 
should be replaced, and the remainder of the 
ants will be sure to work into it, when the 
operation can be repeated. If this cannot be 
done the pot must be turned on one side, and 
the ants and eggs swept into it, carried away, 
and destroyed. Iam much troubled with ants, 
two kinds of black and the red one, and if I did 
not adopt such means as above indicated I 
should incur considerable loss, as they are sure 
to work into seed-beds, frames, and houses. The 
past spring and early summer being so dry, ants 
increased wonderfully, and I never remember 
to have seenso many. Owing to press of work 
I could do nothing to keep them down till 
lately, but during the last week or two I have 
killed millions. Where they are troublesome 
pots should be put down early in the season, and 
by this time scarcely an ant will be found.— 
BYFLEET, 
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PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS (HELIAN- 
THUS). 
THESE are so easy to grow that little need be 
said about them. They do not mind even poor 
soils, as may be seen by the many beautiful 
plants in gardens near large towns where they 
spread out in a wild, rough sort of way. 
They do best in rich soils, and flower profusely | 
at this season, when their yellow-coloured | 
flowers of many shades do much to maintain the 
gay aspect of the garden. | 

H. DECAPETALUS is one of the best kinds; it | 
will succeed almost anywhere, at the back of a | 
border or amongst evergreen shrubs, over which 
it throws its shoots of blossom, as graceful as 
the Michaelmas Daisy that flowers about the 
same time. H. giganteus is one of the tallest 
of all; it will grow in rich soil 12 feet high, and 
the rich yellow flowers are borne late in the 
autumn; but the plant varies in character, 
hence several garden names have been given 
to it. 

H. Latirtorus, of which we give an illus- 
tration of a flower, is one of the most hand- 
some. The flowers are large, and the whole plant 
robust. 





| white slugs. 





get toa certain size and then the best fronds 


wither. Some have been badly eaten by smal! 
Should these Ferns be kept very 
moist, and how often ought they to be fed? In 
default of leaf-mould (difficult to get here in 
small quantities), does some very old spent 
Mushroom-bed mixed with sand and peat suit 
them as compost? The house is a lean-to facing 
south, and is shaded with whitewash. What i: 
the correct way of gathering the seeds or spores 
which the Ferns are now showing ?—I'mrnury. 
*.* These, in common with most other Ferns, 
thrive best when potted fairly firm, though 
something depends upon the quality of the soil 
employed, whether light or heavy. The close, 
moist heat of a Cucumber-house suits these 
plants very well during the early stages of 
growth, but when a little advanced, and the 
weather is warm, they do better in a cooler and 
airier structure, with light shade only, when the 
fronds come stouter and last longer. The plants 
should be liberally watered while in growth, but 
do not give any until the soil becomes slightly 
dry. No feeding must be done until the pots 


are well filled with roots, then give weak soot- 
water, and a solution of nitrate of soda (4 oz. to 
the gallon) once a week alternately. 


When the 





Flower of Perennial Sunflower (Helianthus ltiflorus), 


H, MULTIFLORUS is well known; it is one of 
our most popular kinds, especially the double 
variety. Maximus is a superb kind, tall, strong, 
with broad handsome flowers of deepest yellow. 
Soliel d’Or is a very fine form also. 

H. orGyYALIs is very graceful, and blooms late 
in the autumn, the yellow flowers swaying about 
on long slender stems, 

H. ricipus (or Harpalium rigidum, as it is 
also called) is a well-known border plant. 


FERNS. 





Maiden-hair Ferns diseased (4A Young 
Beginner).—There is a very small slug which 
eats off the young fronds as fast as they start ; 
perhaps this may have been mistaken for a 
maggot. They secrete themselves in the soil | 
near the surface. But whether the enemy is a 
tiny slug or a maggot the best remedy is to 
shake the plants out, removing a good deal of 
the old soil, which is very likely in a sour con- 
dition, and repot in clean, well-drained pots of 
sweet, fresh compost. 

Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns.— 
Should Adiantum cuneatum be potted firmly or 





loosely? Mine, growing in a Cucumber-house, 


growth is completed the stimulant should be 
discontinued. In default of leaf-mould a very 
little old Mushroom-bed-manure may be em- 
ployed, but a sixth part of this is quite sufficient. 
About three parts of good turfy loam to two of 
peat, oneof old hot-bed or Mushroom-bed manure, 
and nearly as much sand, will grow most Ferns 
very well. The little slugs are very trouble- 
some, and should be hunted for by candle light, 
and trapped with pieces of Cabbage-leaf, 
grease, or little heaps of bran placed among 
the plants. To save the spores of Ferns for 
sowing gather the fronds when ripe—z.e., when 
the spore-cases or capsules become brown, and 
begin to open and discharge the spores—and 
place them in shallow boxes lined with paper on 
a dry, sunny shelf. When thoroughly dry and 
shrivelled shake and rub out all the spores you 
can, and collect and store in paper pockets, 
keeping these also in a dry place. Midwinter, 
or the very early spring, is the proper time to 
sow them—in heat, of course. 





Allium pulchellum.—tThis is one of the prettiest 
of the Alliums, a class that contains many good things. 
It is allied to A. flavum, and reminds one of that species 
in aspect, but the flowers instead of being yellow are deep 
rosy-red, and borne in rather drooping bold umbels. It 
blooms at this time and increases rapidly. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


GARDENIAS (CAPE JASMINES). 


THESE are not difficult to grow where there is a 
moist stove, and plenty of heat during the grow- 
ing season. After the growth is finished the 
plants should be cooled down and ripened. They 


are easily propagated from cuttings of the young | 


shoots in spring, inserted in pots of sandy peat 
and leaf-mould, covered with a bell-glass and 
plunged ina brisk bottom-heat. Plants large 
enough to carry several flowers may be had in 
one season from cuttings, if the latter are taken | 
early, and afterwards pushed on rapidly ina 
warm-house or pit. Very fine specimens may | 
be had if rapid growth is encouraged in from 
two to three years. The habit of the plant is 
dense and bushy, and this tendency may be still 
further helped by nipping out the points of the | 
strong shoots during growth. Iflarge specimens | 
are required quickly, the plants should not be | 
allowed to get potbound, but should be shifted 
on as fast as the roots work through and take 
possession of the soil. Very turfy loam ard 
fibry peat in about equal parts, with a 
dash of leaf-mould and sand enough to 
make the compost fairly porous, will 
grow the Gardenias well. The loam must 
be good, or it will be better to do without 
it and pot them in peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand, pressing it in firmly; but I have 
always found a little loam give size and 
substance to both foliage and flowers, 
and the growth comes shorter jointed 
and more vigorous. The pots must be 
well drained, as if the soil gets pasty 
from the water remaining long in the 
goil, the plants may get out of health ; 
but under careful and reasonable condi- 
tions Gardenias are not difficult to keep 
in health, and as they are so easily 
propagated, if by avy chance a plant 
loses tone, it will be better to throw it on 
the rubbish-heap. ‘There is one great 
drawback to the culture of these beauti- 
ful plants—they are very subject to be 
attacked by mealy-bug ; but I hope that 
in the nicotine vaporiser there is now a 
remedy for this pest, without the endless 
trouble of sponging, which so many 
gardeners have had to go through in the 
past treatment of this plant. 

There are quite a multitude of varieties 
or species. The most generally grown, 
perhaps, now are Intermedia, Florida, 
and radicans. The last named is a 
dwarf species, with small, neat foliage, 
and flowers very freely. I remember 
we had a broad-leaved species many 
years ago named Fortunei, and there 
is a kind named G., cilriodora (see cut), 
all of which are worth attention 
where there is a warm, moist stove 
or a forcing-house. ‘The flowers are in 
large demand for button-holes and 
brides’ bouquets, and are very fragrant, 


K. H. 


Rhodochiton volubile. — When 
grown in a border where the shoots can 
have pe of headroom and so ramble this is 
very beautiful, far more so than in pots. It is 
best to replace the plant about every third year. 
This, however, is easily done, as it strikes 
readily from cuttings if these are taken off in 
the spring with a heel, inserted in sandy soil 
and placed in a brisk heat. Grow it on in a pot 
the first season previous to planting out in the 
spring.—A. 

Begonia corallina.— Grown in pots 
6 inches or 8 inches in diameter and in a par- 
tially shaded position, this will flower freely 
enough, but in this way the stems are weak and 
the clusters of flowers are not only small, but 
pale in colour, so that it would appear to possess 
no particular merit. Planted out, however, in 
a warm-house where fully exposed to the sun, 
it will soon be seen in a quite different light, as 
the sturdy Bamboo-like shoots will attain a 
height of over 6 feet, and the large drooping 


clusters of blossoms are of a brilliant coral-red | 


tint. They also remain in beauty a considerable 
time. In glass structures that are not too lofty 
it may be trained to the roof, and in this way 
the large clusters of flowers are very conspicuous. 
It is. among the oldest species of Begonia in our 
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| country. The Gloriosa forms a peculiarly shaped 
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| flowers as in the Littonia. 


gardens, having been introduced from Brazil in 
1841.—T. 

Gloriosa superba.—This Gloriosa is quite | 
an old plant in gardens, having, according to the | 
‘“‘ Dictionary of Gardening,” been introduced | 
in 1690, but a few years ago it was compara- | 
tively little known. | 
cheaply in a dormant state. 


It can now be purchased 

It grows with great | 
freedom in many tropical regions. Exposed to | 
such brilliant sunshine, the flowers of this 
Gloriosa are even more vividly tinted than in this 


tuber, from which soft shoots of a climbing 
nature are pushed up. These quickly attain a 
length of 8 feet to 10 feet, and produce their 
flowers on the upper portion. Like the Bomareas 
and similar subjects, this climbing stem is really 
the flower-spike, and if the point be injured it 
will not flower, as it never branches out. The 





Gloriosa may be planted out in a well-drained 
border of light open soil or grown in pots, In 
either case its cultivation is simple, for the tubers | 
should be potted about February, when if kept 
slightly moist they will soon commence to grow. | 
As the roots get active water should be freely 





Flowering-sprays of Gardenia citriodora 
Great Warley, 


given. Though usually regarded as a stove 
plant, the cool end of that structure or the tem- 
perature of an-intermediate-house will suit it. 
Much difference is to be found among imported 
plants in vigour of growth, form and number of 
the leaves, and in the colour of the flowers, some 
being far brighter than others, A near relation 
of the above is Littonia modesta, which in style 


| of growth greatly resembles the Gloriosa, but | 


the flowers are quite distinct. They are bell- 
shaped and of an orange colour. It is a native 
of South Africa, and will succeed in a green- 
house. Sandersonia aurantiaca is found in much 
the same district as this last, and needs the same 
treatment. It is smaller than either of the pre- 
ceding, but with orange-coloured, bell-shaped 
All of the above 
need to be kept dry when at rest ; indeed, the 
treatment given to Gloxinias will suit them 
perfectly.—H. 

Saintpaulia ionantha.—Thisisadelight- 
ful little plant, reminding one of a Ramondia, 
although it lias ‘to be grown in a warm-house. 


| to develop in its own way. 





The plants are quite ‘tufted in habit, the leaves 
deep green, somewhat heart-shaped, small, and 
a contrast to the deep-blue flowers borne just ! 


above the foliage. The Saintpaulia is very 
dwarf, and forms a mat, so to say, almost of 
foliage, grows freely, and bears a wealth of 
flowers. It is likely to get popular in gardens. 


Impatiens Sultani.—This is a fine plant 


| for a warm-house if it is planted out and allowed 


The plant varies 
considerably from seed. One gets quite a 
number of colours in the flowers, ranging from 
pale salmon to bright crimson, Last year this 
{mpatiens was tried in the open for the summer, 
and with some success ; but in such years as the 
present, heat-loving things like the Impatiens 
are not happy. 

Winter-flowering plants in greenhouse 
(A, HE. C.). — Cinerariag, Primulas, and Cyclamens 
will flower in a temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs, in 
winter. 





THE LEADWORTS (PLUMBAGO). 
THE best known species is undoubtely Plum- 
bago capensis. Given what may be termed 


a warm greenhouse or conservatory, this 
‘ species will be found quite at home. In sucha 





From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, 


Essex. 


place it would be useful for training up the 
rafters or pillars, being kept in a pot or planted 
out, as the case may be—in a pot if onlya 
limited amount of space is available, but 
planted out if it be otherwise, with the pre- 
cautionary measure of at first limiting the 
extent of root room, so as to avoid too free a 
growth. This Plumbago should not be shaded, 
or but in the slightest degree, otherwise it will 
not flower sofreely. After the flowering season 
is past the plant should, if of sufficient size, be 
induced to rest by withdrawing the water 
supply, and later on the pruning can be at- 
tended to, so as to dispense with superfluous 
growth before the winter sets in. ‘Tall plants 
of this same species are exceedingly useful for 
bedding out or for plunging in beds out-of-doors 
during the summer months. Personally, I 
prefer the latter method when the plants are 
largeenoughand a good water supply isavailable. 
When treated thus, and given a warm, sunny 
situation, a full crop of flowers can be obtained 
over a long period. Plants outside should have 
plenty of room, a groundwork of some suitable 
thing being introduced amongst them. 


Plumbago rosea, unlike P, capensis, which 
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comes from the Cape of Good Hope, is an East 
Indian introduction, but is probably found at 
some considerable elevation in its native habitat, 
as I have noted that it thrives well in a stove of 
medium temperature only, being also grown 
tolerably well in a warm greenhouse during the 
summer season, It will during the winter 
flower very profusely, making a beautiful dis- 
play in ths stove when such things are none too 
plentiful. A good system of culture is to en- 
courage a free growth during the summer, aim- 
ing at tall plants rather than bushy ones. Then 
when placed in their winter quarters the sticks 
can be taken out and the 
in which manner the 

flowers are seen to the 
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and it grows in woods. The Champignon has a 
mi'd taste when raw, and grows in pastures and 
by graesy road-sides.—W. G. 8. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING 
AND SHRUBS. 

Trues and shrubs are as precious in the garden 


as the hardy plants that flower in the borders 
and beds. People who spent large sums on 


TREES 


plants tied to wires, | bedding-out, as arrangements of cork-screws, 
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they were thought much 0%, yeg'ect,, care with 
the rage for colour, -nf’, y4tter, “whether 
got from ‘*Geraniunis”° 6% Goioured’ stones, 
Many of our great», nurseries juntil rezentl7 
never possessed the ¢brabs ‘we delight in for 
their blossom andogroWwth. * Frota’ the opening 
days of spring, when, the, Mezereon, expands 
its fragrant purple ‘fidwerg, to, the) March 
winds until thelast brillians KeSvies have ropped 
from the leafless branches, there is a procession 
of beautiful colouring, never stopping even in 
winter, when the shrub or tree stands out in grey 
bare outline against the sky. The interlacing 
of the grey, brown, and green branches of a tree 
in winter, a delicate 
filigree of Nature’s 





best advantage. Cuttings 
struck early in the spring 
will make nice plants by 
the autumn, these being 
afterwards grown on the 
second season for earlier 
flowering the following 
winter. P. coccinea is a 
varietal form of P. rosea, 
being in my _ opinion 
superior to it both in 
size, profusion of flower, 
and freedom of growth, 
as well as of deeper 
colour. These two plants 
are specially valuable for 
stoves that are kept gay 
during the dull season of 
the year, but the flowers 
of neither of them are 
well suited for cutting, 
as they fade quickly. 
Neither P. ccerulea, the 
greenhouse annual gpe- 
cies, or P. Larpente, the 
hardy variety, are grown 
to any extent. Of the 
two the latter is found 
more frequently, but this 
is not, strictly speaking, 
a Plumbago at all, being 
now classified as Cerato- 
stigma plumbaginoides, 
a name not likely to 
meet with more approval 
than the older one. The 
genus on the whole is 
« widely distributed, 
though not a very ex- 
tensive one. P. europa 
is a native of the south 
of Europe, another comes 
from Siberia, another 
from Mexico, and yet 
another from the West 
Indies, in addition to 
those enumerated above. 
The greenhouse and 
stove species have not 
been cultivated so much 
of late years, owing to 
the fact of their flowers 
fading all too soon. 
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TheChampignon. 
—I enclose a few speci- 
mens of fungus. Will 
you kindly say if they 
are the true edible I'airy 
Ring Champignon (Ma- 
rasmius orcades)? Mr. 
M. C. Cooke, in his 














‘* British Fungi,” says 
that ‘* another species is 
occasionally found mixed 
with it, which might by 
carelessness be mistaken for it, but not if the two 
are compared.” After reading his description, 
however, I am still in considerable doubt as to 
the differences between Marasmius orcades and 
M. urens. As both Mr. Cooke and also the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley speak so highly of the edible 
qualities of the true Champignon, it is very de- 
sirable that there should be some plain and easy 
way of distinguishing them, especia!ly as they 
are just now so very plentiful—W. H. Mar- 
RIOTT. 

*.* The examples sent belong to the true 
Champignon (Marasmius orcades). M. urens is 
very distinct from the Champignon ; it has a 
floccose stem), a very stinging taste when raw, 








A beautiful spring-flowering tree (Magnolia obovata) in a Japanese garden. 


scrolls, and finicking designs in dwarf plants 
were called, did not think so, but followed a 
prevailing fashion, even to the extermination of 
many lovely shrubs for their form and flowers 
that now we prize. 

In our visits to many gardens throughout 
ingland the bedding-out craze is, we are thank- 
ful to see, dying, and it is reasonable to hope 
that in the many gardens now destitute of 
everything but a few evergreens—Laurels princi- 
pally—flowering trees and shrubs will spread 
about in their own way. In large gardens, 
covering acres of ground, we ha¥e often failed 
to get a single ‘note of anything uncommon or 
beautiful amongst shrubs, because, if at one time 





workmanship, is as 
beautiful as its spring, 
summer, or autumn 
dress of flowers, fruit, 
and foliage. 

Avoid in planting the 
old style ‘‘ shrubbery,” 
which meant a jum- 
bled-up mass of shrubs, 


thrust one against 
another, each feebly 
trying its utmost to 
create a respectable 
picture. Of course, the 


affair was a miserable 
failure. Nothing can 
live, grow, and show its 
individual beauty in 
leaf and blossom unless 
ample space is allowed. 
A Lilac crushed up 
with numberleses other 
things is not beautiful, 
its graceful form ard 
profusion of flowers are 
lost. Let everything 
tell its own tale, plant- 
ing in bold open grcups 
to give room for the 
many lovely forms of 
such things as the Lily, 
which intensify the 
ricbness of the lea’- 
colouring, or the white 
flowered Trillium, if the 





shrubs are dwarf. A 
garden is capable cf 
making pictures of 


colour, and light and 
shade, flowers ¢xpand- 
ing and shedding their 
fragrance where. the 
older gardeners never 
dreamed of piacing 
them. The autumn is 
the season for planting, 
early spring and mild 





winter months being 
also. available; but 


October is the best time. 
The ground is warm, 
and the shrubs are able 
to get fairly established 
before frosts and heavy 
rains come. ‘Treat the 
roots tenderly, a neces- 
sary remark when one 
sees the reckless plant- 
ing that goes on, even 
in late spring, when the 
roots are active. Local 
boards and vestries are 
great sinners in this re- 
spect, thrusting the 
100ts of trees into holes 
far too smalJ, and then 
sticking a large stake 
through them as an additionalinsult. First dig 
out a large hole—larger, of course, than the ball 
of the tree or shrub—stir up the bottom with a 
fork, and lay out the roots carefully, placing a 
little of the finer particles of soil over them for 
the delicate fibres to root into. Then if the tree 
requires it stake it firmly ; but usually this is 
not necessary ina garden where everything must 
be as natural as possible. Finish by giving a 
good watering, which may be repeatedjif the 
weather continues dry a week or so after 
planting 

How great is the loss to a garden by not 
planting flowering trees and shrubs! The 
Thorne, Roses, and Clematis recall eharming 


















ihe pictures in many an old-fashioned garden, 
where, ‘inhindefed through ages almost, they 
have grown into cbiects that the painter loves 
to see. From the mountains and plains of other 
countries Have Gomé,to us a avs of plants that 
revel ‘in English soil, asd@-cligngte. The more 
southern the gardea the ricer“ is the sele2tion. 
In Sputhern, Irish’; and Kaglish gardens 
shrugs, geow iuxiriantty, and the well arranged 
garden &ffords éorrers for the more tender 
things. In all places, even small villa gardens, 
there is room for precious shrubs and trees, whose 
flowers make every month almost of the year 
fragrant from the time of the sweet hardy 
Daphne to D2cember, when the Chimonanthus 
fragrans fills the air with a spicy odour. 

We have much to learn about this fascinating 
subject. Lilies, Laburnums, Thorns, and many 
others are familiar by name, but seldom 
well planted; and people forget, too, the 
beauty of many of our trees in autumn, russet- 
browns, crimsons, and bronzy-greens, throwing 
over the landscape a curtain of rich and lovely 
colouring. This isas beautiful as the flowers at 
other seasons of the year. 

We must think, too, when considering the 
garden proper, of the fruit-trees of English 
orchards, as beautiful and picturesque as any 
trees that come to us from other lands. A 
gnarled Apple and Quince on the outskirts of 
the lawn, perhaps with early flowers, as 
Daffodils and Snowflakes clustering at the 
base, is a faithful English garden picture. It 
changes with the season: First, the naked 
greyish branches, then the covering of blossom, 
foliage, and ripening fruits, lastly the leaf-tints 
in late autumn, as rich and charming as the 
spring blossom or luscious crop that each week 
the sun dyes with aruddier colour. Quince and 
Apple can join with the leafy Medlar and Mul- 
“hh! berry—glorious trees for beauty, forgotten by 
ip . many, but a great and healthy change from 
| miserable conifers and sickly variegated things 
we ey that disfigure not a few good gardens, The 
Pear in Wiltshire, figured in GARDENING, 
August 3, shows how much beauty is got from 
the trees planters little think of. Why is it that 
cottage gardens are more interesting often than 
the ‘‘ big” garden of the squire? Simply for the 
homely flowers allowed to run into little colonies, 
set out in a simple way, and the gnarled Apple, 
Pear, Quince, Medlar, or Plum, as the case may 
be, left unpinched and unfettered by shears or 


\d 
p knife. 
i] ai) Horsu Cuestnuts AND Bucknyss (Adsculus) 
ui are desirable garden trees, hardy, free-growing 
iM in ordinary soil, and except the familiar Horse- 


Chestnut, not big, though too much so for small 
places. The Red Buckeye (Aisculus rubi- 
cunda) is the handsomest of the red-flowered 
forms, and one named Ai, Brioti is also very fine, 
the flowers rich scarlet in colour. The Pavias are 
nearly allied to the Chestnuts, and of these the 
most beautiful are the Californian Buckeye 
(P. californica), the yellow-flowered P, flava, 
and the better known P. macrostachya, which 
bears its creamy-white fragrant flowers in spikes 
in early autumn. It requires rich soil. The 
ALMOND, PEAcH, AND Puiu are a delightful 
trio. The delicate pink flowers of the common 
Almond are as welcome as the early Daffodils, 
and a still more beautiful form is Amygdalus 
macrocarpa, which has larger flowers, appearing 
even earlier, and white, delicately tinted with 
pink, like the inside of a sea-shell. There are 
others, some dwarf, but a collection merely is not 
what we wish for. The double-flowered Peach 
(A. persica flore-pleno) is pretty, and many of the 
Plums. Amongst the first of all howering trees to 
unfold its blossoms is the spreading P. divaricata, 
its slender branches wreathed in early spring, 
even in February, with small white blossoms, 
accompanied by that bushy, dense-growing 
shrub, P. californica, better known as Nuttallia 
cerasiformis. P. Pissardi is a good tree when 
not too freely planted. Its rich purple leaves 
44. deepen in tone as autumn approaches, in fruitful 
=| years dark crimson fruits hiding amongst the 
: wealth of foliage ; the flowers are pinkish, and 
is appear just as the young leaves are unfolding. 
P, sinensis, fil.-plL, and P. triloba, particularly 
the last mentioned, are delightful. P. triloba is 
aa rarely seen in gardens, though a hardy and 
a free-flowering shrub, graceful as a bush, but 
mt , finer still against a sunny wall, The 
Hi MaGNoLiAs are amongst the finest flowering 
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shrubs and trees, and the illustration of M. obo- 
vata ina Japanese garden (see p. 401), shows how 










clear ivory-white of the species. 
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beautiful it is when covered with the huge Water 
Lily flowers, diffusing a grateful odour through 
the garden early inthe year. The family is a 
large one, and a rigid selection must be made for 
small gardens, any of the following being suitable 
either in suburban or country places. 
Cucumber-tree (M. acuminata) is very handsome 
standing out by itself, and many fine specimens 
are to be seen in the older gardens, as at Syon 
House, Brentford, and Claremont, Esher. The 
leaves measure a foot in length when fally 
developed, the flowers of yellowish colour and 
fragrant. It is a good tree for towns, and might 
be tried well in the parks of large towns. Most 
useful and beautiful of all is the Yulan, M. con- 
spicua, the lovely Chinese and Japanese tree 
that bursts into glorious bloom when warm 


spring days wake plant life from its slumbers. | 


The tree is deciduous, shapely in growth, and 
bears handsome leafage soon after the last 
white, heavily-perfumed flowers have faded. 
A rather sheltered spot is best for Mag- 


nolias, not from delicacy of constitution, but | 
to save the flowers from early frosts. 


Of the 
Yulan, several hybrids have occurred, the best 


known being M. Soulangeana, which has flowers | 
like M. conspicua, except for a tinge of purple- 
red on the petals, and they appear a week or so | 
later. 


M. Soulangeana nigra is also later, its 
flowers deep plum colour, less beautiful than the 
M. Lenné is a 
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| Spirea ariefolia in Yorkshire.—I 
have been a subscriber to GARDENING from its 
very commencement in March, 1880. I have 
been much pleased with most of the photographs 
under the head of ‘* Our Readers’ [llustratious,” 
and I am sending with this a photograph of a 
| Spireea growing on the lawn of the Rectory, 
| Kirklington, and taken by the Rector (the Rev. 
|G. A. W. Huddart).—H. D. Jounstone (Car- 
TAIN), Kirklington, Bedale. 

| *,* A photograph showing the beauty of this 
| splendid Indian shrub. Amongst the multitude 
| of things sent from other countries few have 
| surpassed this for vigorous grace. It is most 
precious in every way—for cutting, effect, and 
distinctness. 
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DENDROBIUM NOBILE AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 


Tue extent of country over which D. nobile is 
now found is very large, and therefore it is not 
to be wondered at that many varieties are to 
be had from amongst imported plants, those 
which are flowering out of recent importations 
being remarkably bright incolour. D, nobile and 
its varieties are amongst the easiest plants to grow 











in either hanging-baskets or pots. They require 



























































Fiower of one of the best amateur’s Orchids (Dendrobium nobile). 


splendid Magnolia, and a hybrid from M. con- 
spicua. 

The Laurel Magnolia of the Southern Winter 
States is M. grandiflora, which is a familiar 
feature on many country cottages and large 
houses. Itis best grown thus, as then one gets a 
greater profusion of the big bowl-like flowers, 
and the bold foliage is not so torn by winds and 
storms. M. glauca and M. obovata are both 
worthy Magnolias. The illustration depicts 
M. obovata ina Japanese garden, whence it was 
introduced from China. It is dwarf in growth, 
scarcely so hardyas M. conspicua, and has purple, 
fragrant flowers. There are a host of names for 
it in catalogues, M. discolor and M. purpurea 
being amongst the best known. A delightful 
dwarf shrub is M. stellata, sometimes called 
M. Halleana. It is the earliest of the family 
in bloom, every shoot in spring being covered 
with large white starry flowers, very sweet and 
pretty, studding the leafless shoots. A blush- 
coloured kind is rarer, but as hardy and pleasing 
as the white form. A new kind from Japan is 
M. Watsoni. It has proved hardy here, and is 
distinct, the flowers very sweet scented, of 
great substance, and creamy-white, with a 
cluster of rich red filaments in the centre. M. 
tripetala, or M. Umbrella, as it is also called, 
has bold leafage, sometimes the leaves measur- 
ing nearly 3 feet in length, the flowers white, 
slightly scented, and very large. 

E. T. C. 


good drainage. Good rough fibrous peat aud 
sweet living Sphagnum Moss with some small 
nodules of charcoal pressed into it form a good 
potting material. The whole should be made 
firm, setting the plant on a slight elevation. 


DENDROBIUM NOBILE NOBILIUS.—In growth 
this Dendrobium cannot be recognised from one 
of the typical form, but in size and depth of 
colour the flowers are readily distinguishable. 
The blooms are each about 4 inches across, the 
sepals and petals of a very rich deep amethyst- 
purple, the colour carried almost quite down to 
the base ; the lip is large and full, the base rich 
maroon or blackish-purple, surrounded by a 
zone of white, having a broad belt of amethyst- 
purple: This variety is as easily cultivated as 
the typical plant. 


D. norte CooxsonrtANuM has a deep stain of 
maroon-purple at the base of each petal. It 
appears to crop up frequently among imported 
plants, and remains true to its character. 


D. Noprty ToLLIANUM is another remarkable 
variety, having a great deal of colour in the 
sepals and petals, but the flowers as far as I 
have seen are inverted, and the sepals and 
petals do not spread, so that the colour is 
hidden. 

D, Nose ScHR@DERIANUM is a superb form, 
the sepals and petals white, tipped with pale 
rose purple ; the lip is very dark maroon, with 
a zone of soft yellow surrounding it, this yellow 
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passing into cream colour, and ultimately into 
white at the border. 

D. NopiLE SANDERIANUM.—This is a very 
richly-coloured form, frequently compared to 
nobilius, but it is distinct from that plant 
principally in the flower being smaller, rounded, 
and, therefore, more compact. 

D. NOBILE ELEGANS.—The flowers of this are 
very compact. The petals arebroader than the 
sepals, and are tipped with rose ; the lip is deep 
maroon at the base, with a pale yellow zone, the 
tip being pale purple. We ki 





Work in the Orchid-house.—The work 
of cleaning being completed, and the plants 
having been rearranged in their respective 
houses, it leaves time to prepare compost, pots, 
&c., for repotting any that may need it. In pro- 
curing peat for Orchids it pays in theend to get 
the very best obtainable, for it is no use paying 
carriage and other expenses on trashy stuff of 
little use for the purpose. Where Orchidists area 
long way from the supply, and carriage becomes 
a serious item, it is much better to buy peat 
ready prepared by having all the earthy particles 
shaken out and only the fibre retained, which 
on account of its lightness costs very little. 
This, of course, saves a lot of labour also, but if 
the ordinary peat is used it must be prepared in 
advance of requirements. The Sphagnum Moss 
must also be picked over, retaining the green 
and fresh portions for chopping up with the 
compost, and using the older rougher parts to 
cover the drainage. A few points may also be 
kept for surfacing and for dibbling around the 
edge of the pots. Clean pots, a little loam fibre, 
and abundance of finely broken crocks and 
charcoal must also be prepared, so that no hin- 
drance will be caused for want of any of 
these things while the work of repotting is 
in progress. Small plants of all kinds in 
baskets or pans suspended from the roof require 
considerable care now. Sophronitis grandiflora 
is just throwing up its spikes, and the plants 
must be kept nicely moist, but not allowing 
them to grow away before spring comes, if it can 
be avoided. Another bright-flowering Orchid, 
Rodriguezia secunda, is just now in full beauty, 
and the flowers naturally are a good deal of a 
drain upon the tiny pseudo. bulbs, If the plants 
are well established on blocks or in baskets they 
will take no harm, but others recently potted or 
imported must not be allowed to perfect many 
flowers or to retain them long. Other plants 
requiring the same care are Burlingtonias, 
Tonopsis, several of the small-growing Epiden- 
drums, and Oncidiums, and others. All these 
small growers dislike any fluctuation, and must 
be watered, ventilated, shaded, or what not, 
regularly, and not by fits and starts. As a rule, 
they do not require much drying at the root, 
even when not growing, but, of course, a 
decided difference is needed between the resting 
and growing seasons, 


Masdevallia Lindeni, —This bright and 
pretty Orchid is very effective grouped with 
Odontoglossums and other quiet-tinted cool- 
house species, serving to brighten them up, 
while neither suffers by contrast. It is an easy 
plant for beginners to grow if they make 
up their minds to give them attention, but it 
must not be neglected or good results are impos- 
sible. Tirst of all, healthy plants must be pro- 
cured, attempting to grow weakly bits being 
only time and trouble wasted. They should be 
kept in small, well-drained pots in the cool- 
house all the year round. By a cool-house is 
meant, not a greenhouse with a dry, parched 
atmosphere, but one that always feels refreshing 
to the sense when entering it on a hot summer’s 
day, while in winter it feels just pleasantly 
warm, but never stuffy or dry. The compost 
best suited to it is equal parts of clean, fresh 
Sphagnum Moss and peat fibre, adding a little 
charcoal and potsherds as the work of potting 
proceeds. Carefully avoid breaking the roots, 
and finish with the surface about an inch higher 
in the middle than at the edges. This is to 
prevent over-accumulation of moisture about 
the base of the stems, and to allow the air to 
play amongst them. The roots must be kept 
nicely moist all the year round, never drying 
them off like a pseudo-bulbous kind. The 
leaves are apt to be infested with a soft white 
scale, and this must be kept under, or it soon 
disfigures the plants and hinders their growth as 
well, M. Lindeni grows about 6 inches high, 
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and produces its flowers all through the summer 
months. These are simple in form, but of very 
brilliant colour, bright magenta on the sepals, 
with a yellowish-white throat. A native of 
New Grenada, whence it was introduced in 
1872. 


INSECT ENEMIES, 


Tue DAppy-LONG-LEGS OR CRANE-FLY 
(TIPULA OLERACEA ) 
One of the most troublesome pests in gardens 
are the grubs of this common fly, which is 
commonly known as ‘‘ Leather - jackets” on 
account of the toughness of their skins. Most 
kitchen garden crops, and many flowering plants, 
Grass, Corn, and Turnip and Mangold crops 
also suffer from their attacks. When they 
attack a lawn the Grass soon withers and dies, 
for they eat right through the roots. With 
other plants, having gnawed right through their 
tap-roots, they pass on to others, and soon cause 





Fig. 1, Leather-jacket (natural size); 2, Leather-jacket 
(contracted back); 3, Chrysalis; 4, Terminal joint 
(side); 5, Terminal joint (end). 


an immense amount of damage; and even if the 
plant has not a tap-root, the loss of a number of 
the fibrous ones is very serious. These grubs are 
very difficult to kill. During the day they 
are usually to be found an inch or so below 
the surface, and any insecticide applied in 
sufficient quantities and strength to kill them 
would probably do an equal amount of injury 
to the crop ; but watering very thoroughly 
with strong liquid-manure, such as a solution of 
guano, salt, or nitrate of soda, has been found 
very beneficial, as the manure stimulates the 
growth of the plants and is distasteful to the 
grubs. They may be trapped by burying pieces 
of Turnips, Carrots, and Potatos ; these baits 
should each have a small skewer stuck into 





Daddy-long-legs (Tipula oleracea), 


them to mark their position, and should be 
examined every morning. Or they may be 
caught under pieces of turf, slate, board, &c., 
laid firmly on the ground. The grubs often 
come to the surface at night and roam about, 
and shelter themselves under such things ; or 
they may be caught in long, narrow trenches, 
with upright sides 6 inches high, into which 
they fall and are unable to get out again; or 
they may be killed with a heavy roller at night, 
or in the early morning. Rooks, starlings, sea- 
gulls, partridges, and pheasants are very fond of 
these grubs, and atame rook orsea-gullinagarden 
would kill large numbers of them. These 
Leather-jackets are very tenacious of life. 
Frost has no effect on them. They have been 
frozen until they were thoroughly congealed that 
they might be snapped in two; yet have survived. 
The Daddy-long-legs usually appear about the 
end of July or early in August. The females 
lay their eggs in September or October, some 
300 in number, at the roots of plants. They 


soon hatch, and the grubs become full grown in 
July or August, and, after a brief period spent 
as chrysalides, the insect appears as the well- 
known fly. There are several kinds of this 
insect besides the common one ; but their trans- 
formations are gone through much in the same 
manner, and their habits are much the same. 
The grubs of the common Daddy-long-legs when 
full grown are about an inch and a half long, 
and nearly a quarter of an inch in diameter at 
their thickest part, which is near their tails. 
They are of a dirty yellowish-brown or brownish- 
grey colour, with a lead-coloured stripe down 
the back ; the head is black, and furnished with 
a strong pair of jaws, They are entirely destitute 
of legs, but the last joint of the body is pro- 
vided with a pair of tubercles beneath (Fig. 5), 
which are of assistance to the grub when in 
motion. Above these tubercles is a somewhat 
star-shaped organ, in the middle of which are 
two black spots; these black spots are the 
apertures through which the grub breathes. 
The chrysalis (Fig. 3) is nearly an inch long, and 
of a brownish colour, Each joint is armed with 
a row of spines, which are of great service to 
the chrysalis when it wants to reach the surface 
of the ground, so that the perfect insect may 


escapes. G. 8. 8. 





SOILS AND SITUATIONS BEST SUITED 
FOR VARIOUS PLANTS. 


LOCALITY AND CLIMATE. 


THESE two conditions go almost hand in hand, 
and, indeed, I had nearly written local climate 
instead. Speaking generally, the farther north 
you go the colder it becomes; the farther south, 
the warmer. Again, we may safely state that the 
atmosphere or climate of the eastern counties is 
dry and bracing, that of the west (and the 
south-west in particular) moist and relaxing, 
with an infinite number of intermediate stage 
and places between the two. There are many 
exceptions to the above general rule, of course. 
Thus the greater part of the Valley of the 
Thames is exceptionally warm and somewhat 
moist also, hence suited to the growth of fruit- 
trees, market-garden crops, Roses, and other 
flowers. The same may be said of the Pershore 
district, or Vale of Evesham, in Worcestershire 
—a veritable paradise of the fruit-grower, and 
far more deserving of the title of the ‘‘ garden of 
England” than almost any part of Kent. This 
county is on the whole warm, dry, and sunny ; 
so is a great part of Surrey and Hampshire 
also, especially on the sandy soil. The farther 
west one goes, along or near the south coast, 
the more mild and moist does the climate 
become, and on the rich and red, but sandy 
loams of Devonshire, with its semi-tropical 
climate, almost everything—but such things es 
Ferns, Violets, Nareissi, Rose:, Begonias, & , 
in especial—grows luxuriantly, and with but 
little care or protection. The greater part of 
Sussex, and the Weald in particular, is cold and 
damp, the rainfall being heavy, and the soil 
mostly clay, though on some of the higher 
grounds it 1s different, and along the coast an 
entirely different climate prevails, being warm, 
equable, and exceptionally sunny, with a rain- 
fall of about half of that in the Weald, only a 
few miles away, and a much better class of soil. 
The northern counties—Laneashire, Yorkshire, 
and Northumberland—are fur the most part 
cold and bleak, but the climate of part at least 
of the west coast of Scotland is mild and moist, 
so much so that though everything grows luxu- 
riantly, Roses, frnit-trees, &c., bloom so spar- 
ingly as to be almost useless. To sum up, 
though, a heavy rainfall with plenty of sun is 
all right for most purposes, yet without this, 
and with a moist and misty or foggy atmosphere 
into the bargain, plants of most kinds will make 
too much growth, but the bloom or fruit will be 
deficient. Unfortunately, where abundance 
of moisture is most required, the rainfall appears 
to be more or less deticient, so that in all cases 
the question of an artificial supply of water, or 
of storing all that does fall, in capacious 
reservoirs, is one of the most important points 
to be considered in starting a new garden or 
nursery in an untried locality. Let us now 
proceed to consider the question of 
MANURING 

under different conditions, as above. As a 
rule, heavy or clay soils contain much more 
latent nutriment than light or sqndy ones ; what 


























they chiefly need being to be lightened up or 
rendered more porous and penetrable by the 
roots of plants, as well as im a condition to yield 
up their nourishment to the latter as required. 
On the other hand, light or sandy stapless hould 
be consolidated or made more substantial, both 
by the means already stated. Light, porous 
soils over an absorbent sub-stratum, such as 
gravel, coarse sand, or rock of the kind known 
as ‘‘shrive,” require far more manure than 
retentive loams or clays on a solid bottom, 
There is plenty of land of the former description 
in the country that may be annually manured 
ad lib., and scarcely a trace or result of 
any kind will be observable the follownig 
season, At the same time a moderately porous 
formation is to be preferred on the whole as 
being more readily penetrated and acted 
upon by the atmosphere, which sweetens and 
disintegrates it, liberating the nutritive pro- 
perties, and thus practically acting as a manure 
per se. Again, where sunshine is abundant, the 
rainfall light, and the atmosphere consequently 
relatively dry, more manure is required for the 
purpose of promoting growth and to counteract 
the stunting influences of the other conditions, 
while with a moist and mild atmosphere some- 
thing of the nature of starvation must be 
practised in order to counteract in some measure 
the superabuadant growth, Speaking to one of 
the largest and most successful of the Worthing 
Grape and Tomato growers some time ago, 
about an artilicial manure that is calculated 
more to solidify the growth and stimulate the 
production of fruit rather than to promote the 
former unduly, as so many fertilisers do, he 
said, ‘* We don’t want anything of that kind 
here. Only let us get the growth, and we can 
ripen it and render it fruitful to any extent.” 

The chemical constituents of each and every 
description of soilis yet another matter needing 
careful consideration. There are only two 
ways of determining this, (1) by analysis and 
(2) by actual experiment, and the latter is the 
method usually adopted in practice. It must 
also be understood that where any consider- 
able breadth of any one plant or crop 
is to be grown, the principles or elements it 
chiefly demands should be as certain, and unless 
such matters already exist in the soil in suffici- 
ent quantities, they must be artificially supplied 
in the best and cheapest manner. This part of 
the subject, as also the mechanical texture of the 
soil (already alluded to, and an equally 
important matter), form quite a science of them- 
selves, and can only be briefly touched upon 
here. Thus most light formations are chiefly 
deficient in lime and potash, both of which must 
be freely supplied if such crops as Potatos, 
Yomatos, &c., are to be successfully grown, A 
eertain amount of phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
is required by all crops ; but leguminous crops 
demand a comparatively small quantity of the 
latter, as they have the power of extracting a 
large part of what they require in this way from 
the atmosphere, while all of the Brassica tribe 
usually thrive if only an abundent supply of this 
element is available. Fruit-trees, and stone 
fruits in particular, must have limein abundance, 
phosphoric acid and potash being also necessary 
to some extent, hence the value in the fruit- 
garden of lime, chalk, bones er bone-dust, wood- 
ashes, and charred refuse of any kind. Almost 
every Class of plants in cultivation has its par- 
ticular set of chemical ingredients or necessary 
fo ds, and if these are not already present in the 
soil they must be supplied in some way, or the 
plants cannot be grown to perfection or profit. 
Stable-manure affords a mixture of almost all 
the principles required by most plants, but not 
in the proper proportions to suit all, hence the 
necessity of using chemical and other fertilisers 
as well in so many instances. 

NITROGEN, 

in the form of ammonia, is supplied chiefly in 
the form of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda ; phosphoric acid by means of phosphates 
and superphosphates (usually in conjunction 
with lime), as well as in basic slag (ground to 
powder), and to some extent in burnt earth, &c. ; 
potash is afforded by the use of Kainit, wood- 
ashes, or burnt material of almost any kind, and 
lime, either pure or in the form of chalk, bones, 
bone-meal, &c, Siliet; again, is required to 
some extent, especially by cereal crops, and its 
abundance in clayey soils is one of the reasons 
why Wheat thrives so well on heavy lands, 
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Referring again for a moment to the mechanical 
action of certain manures on the soil, it should 
be borne in mind that soot exercises a drying or 
burning effect, hence may be freely used on 
heavy or damp ground, but sparingly on light 
formations, which it is liable to perish. Guano 
also has a somewhat similar effect, while nitrate 
of soda and salt have astrong tendency to retain 
moisture in the soil, hence are chiefly useful 
on light, dry land. Strong farmyard-manure, 
or ‘‘ muck,” is more beneficial to light land than 
to a heavy staple, while on the latter a more 
strawy material or the peat-Moss-litter manure 
should be employed. 

We now come to the subject of the different 
descriptions of plants most suitable for various 
soils and climates. On this head, again, many 
pages might be written, but it can only be 
stated here that sun-loving subjects, such as 
Vines, Tomatos, fruit-trees of most kinds, 
Roses, Pelargoniums, Petunias, most annuals, 
and to some extent Potatos, Carnations, Chrys- 
anthemums, and so forth, are most likely to 
thrive where the soil is fairly light and dry, and 
the atmosphere warm, sunny, and dry also; 
while under the opposite conditions Ferns and 
foliage plants generally, Begonias, Fuchsias, 
Pansies, Primroses, and many others that delight 
chiefly in coolness and moisture or shade, will 
afford the best results. 

It should have been stated before, when treat- 
ing of climate, that, as a rule, on and near the 
sea-coast the temperature is more equable and 
the atmosphere moister than inland, hence, given 
shelter fromthe strong winds that prevail, vegeta- 
tion of most descriptions luxuriates to an unusual 


degree, especially in the milder districts. Such 
plants as the Fuonymus, Bay, LEscallonia, 


Portugal Laurel, Laurustinus, Carnation, Pink, 
Tomato, and many others, always thrive near 
the sea, and it is a curious but well-proved fact 
that all such maritime plants are also admirably 
adapted for culture in large towns and cities. 


B. C. R. 


THE CAUCASIAN SCARLET POPPY. 


“A. R.” asks about this Poppy, and the little 
illustration of a flower will show its character. 





Flower of the Caucasian Scarlet Poppy 
(Papaver umbrosum). 


This gloriously coloured Poppy is so hardy that 
it defies all weathers. The intense crimson hue 
of the flowers is admirably contrasted with the 
black blotches at the base of the petals. IRfseed 
is sown now the plants will transplant admir- 
ably in November, and give the bed a covering 
of green foliage all the winter. 





Helianthus multiflorus maximus. 
—We have before made a note of this splendid 
perennial Sunfiower. A good many rubbishy 
perennial Sunflowers are grown in gardens, but 
this should not be, as there are plenty of good 
kinds. This is certainly the stateliest, and is 
worth getting a good mass of if it be not too 
obtrusive. The growth is remarkably robust, 
and the leafage broad and abundant, whilst the 
flowers are carried in profusion well above the 
foliage, each flower wide, bold, and rich yellow, 
with a dark centre. 


The Tomato disease.—I should like to 
make a few remarks about this disease referred 
to by Mr. Le Seur, of Jersey. I have had a few 
cases of it. One plant that was attacked I was 
about to pull up, when I noticed that the side 
shoots were perfect, so I allowed it to remain, 
and it is now growing well. The other one had 
two stems which I cut down, and the plant is 
now succeeding. I am of the same opinion as 
Mr. Le Seur, that it is not a fungus or an insect, 
but due to the roots, and decaying leaves. Ifa 
plant is kept perfectly clean it will not get 
attacked,—J, G. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum Lady Fitz-Wy- 
gram.—This is one of the best kinds for pots, 
the plant leafy, and the flowers produced in 
profusion. They are not large, but of Japanese 
form, and creamy-white, set off by a yellow 
centre. It also is well adapted for the open, 
and a row of it is worth planting to supply 
cut bloom at this season, It is very distinct 
from the ordinary run of early varieties, the 
flowers produced in graceful sprays. 


A seasonable note.—Generally during 
the first three weeks in September an equinoc- 
tial gale of wind is experienced throughout the 
country. I would warn cultivators for large 
blooms to be on the look-out and make all the 
points of their plants quite secure where they 
are at all exposed to the influence of south- 
west winds. Some prefer to allow about 1 foot 
or more of growth at the point to dangle 
loosely instead of keeping the shoots secure right 
up to the point to the stakes. Where the wind 
in question does not actually break off the 
shoots, it so ‘‘ whips,” as it were, the leaves 
one against the other as to injure them. The 
peduncles, too, suffer in a similar way, especi- 
ally where they are lengthy and somewhat 
weak at this season near the bud. For instance, 
the Princess of Wales family is more liable to 
injury of this character than any other sort I 
know. A really good plan of preventing injury 
to the buds is to cut into 6-inch lengths 
builder’s laths, making them thin and less rigid. 
Make one end fast close underneath the bud by 
tying it with soft raftia, fastening the opposite 
end in the same manner to the stem of the 
plant amongst the leaves, thus rendering both 
the bud and its peduncle secure from wind. 
Some may think this is much trouble to take 
with the buds when they may be comparatively 
safe without taking any trouble whatever. 
However, this is not all lost labour. It is 
annoying to find some morning upon entering 
the house early in November one or more of the 
best blooms of any variety broken off just below 
the base of the flower, and,all through want of 
some support. This has occurred with me more 
than once during my exhibiting career, and 
patch up such broken stems as you will the 
effect upon the blooms, even if they are not 
broken absolutely asunder, is most marked ; 
in fact, such half-developed blooms are rendered 
quite useless. Novelty is another variety liable 
to mishaps of this kind, owing to its having a 
very weak peduncle.—E. M. 


Chrysanthemum Mme. Foucher de 
Cariel.—This is one of the brightest and best 
of the early Chrysanthemums, but, unfortnn- 
ately, through a wrong system of treatment is 
considered by many disappointing. This variety 
must not be grown in the ordinary way—+t.e., 
it must not be disbudded, or the result will be 
very poor indeed. The best method is to pro- 
pagate by cuttings as soon as they can be 
obtained. After they have become rooted they 
should be potted on successively as the pots 
become full of roots, and until they are finally 
shifted into 8-inch pots, this size being quite 
large enough. This variety naturally ‘* breaks ” 
after each afew inches of growth has been made, 
and, therefore, after a season’s growth, attains 
to quite a nice bush. During the early part of 
October (sometimes earlier) the blossoms de- 
velope and form a grand head of colour of an 
old-gold shade, and well meets the difficulty of 
supplying bright blossoms of this glorious colour 
thus early. As a border plant during the 
autumn there are few subjects to equal it.— 
D. B. CRANE. 





1038. — Sickly ‘‘ Geraniums.” — The 
probable cause of the sickly appearanco of your 
‘‘Geraniums” is that the plants have had too 
much water at the roots. Extreme dryness 
for several days would have the same effect on 
the leaves. It is one of those cases in which 
it is pretty clear that the management is at 
fault in some important particular. Perhaps 
if the plants were tarned out of their pots it 
will be found that there are worms in the soil, 
which would be a sufficient explanation of their 
unsatisfactory condition, Your treatment is 
certainly wrong somewhere, and with the 
above hints you ought to have no difficulty in 
finding it out.—J. C, C, 
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THH KITOHEN GARDEN. 


EARLY MUSHROOMS, 


Many will soon be thinking of the formation of | 
first early Mushroom-beds under cover, although, 
should the autumn prove fine throughout, the 
supply from the open fields in Mushroom 
districts is likely to prove abundant and pro- 
longed. The accumulation of suitable material 
at this early date is with many gardeners some- 
what difficult, as most of the horses are turned 
in open pastures, and droppings from Grass-fed 
horses are not desirable. They require much 
drying. Of late years, too, horses in confine- 
ment during the summer months are bedded 
down with sawdust or ‘‘ peat-Moss,” and many 
have an antipathy to the manure collected from 
such stables. Sawdust is said to promote 
fungus and other evils; but I find manure from 
sawdust beds equally as good as that from beds | 
where straw was used. Where early Mush- 

rooms are required and horse-manure is scarce, 

the bulk of the material may be increased by 

mixing with it rather dry Oak or Beech-leaves 

in the proportion of one part leaves to three | 
parts droppings. This mixture, if well pre- 

pared, will form a safe and lasting bed. Some 
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think that extra dry manure is consequently 
useless, but this is a fallacy, as one of the best 
Mushroom growers I ever knew could 
only gather the material piecemeal. It 
was spread out in an open shed, and 
sometimes became so dry that previous 
to use it had to be well moistened by 
water from arose when thrown together 
to ferment. Droppings from corn-fed 
horses are the best, and if they contain 
a fair amount of short straw so much 
the better. Manure from horses periodi- 
cally dosed with medicine is unfit for 
the production of Mushrooms, and 
numbers of failures are due to its use, 
The practice also of heaping up imme- 
diately it is brought from the stable is 
bad. When sufficient has been collected 
it should be thrown into a heap and 
remain several days; then give a second 
turning, casting that portion which was 
at the outsides into the middle of the 
heap. Probably a third turning at a 
similar interval will suffice, after which 
it may be wheeled in to form the bed. 
Previously, however, the house should 
be thoroughly cleansed, the walls being 
whitened, and the floor, if a harbour for 
woodlice, well soaked with boiling 
water. ‘Ihe bed should be made piece- 
meal, each moderate layer being firmly 
beaten down with the back of a five- 
tined fork, From 1 foot to 15 inches 
will suffice in heated buildings. 


A proper bottom-heat thermometer or 
testing-stick should be then thrust in 
the bed. When the temperature, after 
having risen to its maximum, has again 
declined to 90 degs., the spawn should be 
inserted. I use a blunt-ended dibber in 
preference to anything else; a sharp point 
must not be used, as it is apt to leave a 
cavity. Where the depth does not exceed 
15 inches the surface-soil may be placed on the 
bed immediately it is spawned, as there need be | 
no fear of a reaction in the temperature. It must, 
of course, be previously warmed, or a serious 
check will be given. Any fairly good garden 
soil will answer if passed through a riddle and 
the larger stones removed. My experience, how- 
ever, is that the better and richer the soil the 
finer the Mushrooms. I find that by covering 
the bed with a good thickness of dry Oat-straw, 
—this being preferable to hay, as the latter is 
liable to engender mould—no surface moisture 
is needed until the Mushrooms appear. When 
this takes place, which should be from five to 
six weeks, a gentle moistening with a fine rose 
with water at a temperature of 90 degs. may be 
given. The practice of using the syringe over 
the surface each morning is bad. It produces 
what are generally known as black heads, and 
where this scourge sets in whole clusters of 
small Mushrooms suddenly become discoloured 
and refuse to swell. In aii ordinary structures, 
if the floors and walls are damped each morning, 
little water will be needed on the bed itself. A 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. is suitable 
for all periods, and if one bed follows another at 





intervals of three weeks or a month, a good 
succession of Mushrooms can be maintained. 


J. 


Mushroom culture.—Will some of your 


| readers kindly say whether I could grow Mush- 


rooms in garden soil with plenty of horse- 
manure mixed with it?—T. W. 


*,” It is quite possible that a bed into which 
a quantity of manure had been dug would pro- 
duce Mushrooms if some pieces of spawn were 
inserted near the surface previously. Bat why 
not make a proper bed of nearly fresh, short 
horse-droppings, mixed with a fifth part or so 
of good loamy soil? This would be very little 


| more trouble, and if properly spawned, and 


protected from heavy rain by means of straw, 
&c., would be far more certain and satisfactory. 
The ridge form, about 3 feet wide and nearly as 
much in height, is most suitable. If a Mush- 
room-bed once gets thoroughly soaked while the 
spawn-threads are running it is spoiled. 





GOURDS. 


THis is an interesting class if treated in a 
picturesque way. There are many forms— 
bottle-necked, Pear-shaped, and a host of others, 


| one of the most interesting being the Gooseberry 





The Gooseberry Gourd, 


Gourd, of which we give an illustration. Seed 
sown in springand the young plants potted onand 
planted out in early June will give good results, 
and there are many pretty ways of using them. 
The plants may be trained over arbours, unsightly 
spots in the garden, or up rustic stakes, as we 
see them in the herbaceous ground in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, where the quaint and varied 
forms of the fruit create much interest. 





Market gardening (H. Gibson). — Get 
a copy of ‘* Kitchen and Market Gardening,” 
that will teach you all that a book can teach 
upon the subject. But market gardening is a 
very keen, close, cutting business, and requires 
a course of training in a good market garden 
as well as business aptitude. Here and there a 
man mentally and physically strong works the 
thing out for himself, sometimes blundering, but 


| rising superior to his mistakes, and ultimately 


producing a satisfactory balance-sheet; but 
where one untrained man succeeds many fail, 
and the time is coming very near when there 
will be no opening for men who have had no 
previous training in any business. 


Diseased Tomatos.—I send you herewith 
some leaves from my Tomatos, which have sud- 
denly, within two or three days, become seriously 
blotched with a mildewy deposit. What is it, and 
the cause and cure? My house is 24 feet by 16 feet, 
south-west aspect ; it contains one Vine, eight 
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years old, with fifty bunches of Grapes just 
ripening, and the centre of the house contains 
Camellias planted out, stages filled with flower- 
ing plants. The house is. ventilated by means 
of doorway facing south-east and air-grates be- 
neath the stages ; no side or top openings. ‘The 
door is kept wide open early morning to 6 p.m. 
or later. I have about fifty plants in the house. 
I have grown Tomatos three or four times 
before. I have gathered fruit for about four 
weeks now. Plants mostly in borders made on 
stages. The plants have been watered a few 
times lately with liquid chemical manure, 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, and 
stable-manure. The attack has affected two. 
thirds of the plants and two-thirds of the leaves, 
more particularly the lower ones.—J. SMITH. 


*.* Your plants are affected by the ‘‘ Mil- 
dew,” a fungoid disease known as Cladosporium 
fulvum. Itis very prevalent just now, and if 
not checked spreads rapidly. It is usually 
caused by an overmoist and close or stuffy 
atmosphere—in other words, by want of venti- 
lation, There is too much of a mixture in your 
greenhouse to grow Tomatos very successfully, 
and the wonder is the disease did not appear 
before, especially as there are no top ventilators. 
This ought to be remedied. All the worst 
leaves should be cut off at once and burnt; dust 
the others (on the under-sides chiefly) with 
brown flour of sulphur. Give more air, 
if possible, water sparingly, and chiefly in the 
forenoon, so that all surfaces, &c,, may be dry 
by night, and put on a little fire each afternoon, 
especially in cold or wet weather, so that the 
pipes may be warm all night, and keep the air 
in motion. Some of the leaves sent are scalded 
as well, and appear somewhat flimsy in texture 
also, probably the result of insufficient ventila- 
tion. 


Growing early vegetables. —1, How 
do the Guernsey growers get Peas and Potatos 
and Radishes ready in April? 2, Which varie- 
ties are the best for this sort of culture? 
3, Which are the best and the largest Cabbage 
Lettuces for the winter growing? 4, I want to 
get French Beans in by December. What time 
must I sow them? 5, I want to have a continual 
supply of Mustard and Cress, say from November 
to April. How must I manage to have them ?— 
J. GACHELM. 


* * 1, Cultivators in the Channel Islands 
are able to get their produce fit for market so 
much earlier than is possible in most parts of 
England because, being entirely surrounded by 
water, the temperature of which is much more 
equable than that of land, both the soil and 
climate are warmer than on the mainland; 
besides which, the salt sea air has chemically 
the power of neutralising frost. The conse- 
quence is that on the southern slopes and other 
sheltered positions there is seldom any frost 
after the beginning or middle of March, and 
once up the crops named grow very rapidly, and 
soon come to maturity. Potatos are planted 
in the open ground in January or the early part 
of February. Peas can be sown in December 
and January, and Radishes only a little later. 
Then the soil is for the most part light, and a 
great deal of both labour and care is bestowed 
upon the cultivation of the various crops, 
2, The kinds of Peas usually employed are 
such as Ringleader, William the First, Kentish 
Invicta, and Sangster’s No. 1. ; the Potatos, 
such as the old and other forms of the Ashleaf 
Kidneys, Sharpe’s Victor, and one or two 
other local kinds; and of Radishes any of 
the early Turnip or Olive - shaped kinds, 
Karly Frame Long, &c. 3, The _ best 
Cabbage Lettuces for winter cropping 
are the Hardy Hammersmith, Stanstead 
Park, Victoria, and All the Year Round ; but 
even these require a little protection in severe 
weather. When grown in frames such as the 
Paris Market, Tom Thumb, Golden Ball, and 
Marvel areemployed. 4, French Beans to fruit 
in December must be sown about the middle of 
September, and when the cold weather sets in 
be kept growing in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
70 degs. 5, In order to obtain a constant 
supply of Mustard and Cress sowings should be 
made every week or ten days in boxes or beds 
of light, rich soil, in a greenhouse, vinery, 
heated pit, or frame, or in any place where a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. or more is 
maintained, Do not’cover the seed in any way 
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(except with paper, glass, or Moss, to be ree] RULES FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 


moved after germination), or the produce will be 
gritty, but keep it regularly moist. 

Forcing vegetables for spring (Peter Garpunina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
John).—As you did so well last year with the| jor insertion should be clearly 
Rhubarb, we should advise a part of the border | one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
in the house at any rate to be given up to that. GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
You will not do much good with French Beans 
unless you can keep up 
55 degs. to 60 degs., an 


great excel 


heavy rains. 


force badly. 


is poor. 


variety. 


Insects on Cherries and Pears.— 
Will you, in your next issue of GARDENING, 
kindly tell me what the enclosed insects are and 
a cure for them, for my Morello Cherries and 
Pears are literally swarming with them? By so 
doing you will greatly oblige.—-EssEx. 

* * In reply to the enclosed from “ Hissex,” 
and Pears are attacked by the 
grubs of the Pear Saw-fly (Selandria adumbrata), 
and are commonly known by the name of the 
You should dust the trees 
with finely-powdered gas-lime or fresh lime, or 
syringe them with soft-soap and Tobacco-water, 
10 lb, of soft-soap and the extract from 2 lb. of 
Tobacco, and 100 gallons of water. 
are covered with a slimy coating ; when any- 
thing unpleasant is attached to them they have 
the power of secreting a fresh supply of this 
slimy matter, so that whether a powder or a 
fluid is used it should be applied again in two 
days’ time, as the insect’s powers of secretion are 
limited. When the grubs are full grown they 
drop to the ground, and, barying themselves, 
As soon as all the leaves 
are off remove the surface-soil to the depth of 
3 inches, and burn it or keep it well stirred and 
broken up, so that the birds may get at them. — 


your Cherries 


Pear Slugworm. 


become chrysalides. 


G. 58.8. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” 


wood engravings from 


enlarged. 


a night temperature of | addition to any designation he may desire to 
d you will find French | the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
Beans will not pay so well as Rhubarb, as you should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
must grow quite a number of pl 


: I ants of French | {n mind that, as GarpENina has to be sent to press some 
Beans to gather any quantity at once. 


Carrots | time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
will not be a success under Vines, and the same in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
may be said of Lettuces ; but you might grow 
afew Tomatosin pots or boxes. Better, we think, | well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart. 
stick to Rhubarb, and grow a few Tomatos in 
addition in the lightest part of the house. 


Two good round Potatos.—At the 
recent exhibition of the Christchurch Horticul- 
cultural Society the display of Potatos exhibited 
by the amateur and cottage mer 
society was of exceptional merit. 
of the society in the class provided for a dish of 
round Potatos almost exclusively submitted 
Satisfaction. The premier dishes were exhibits of 
lence, the size and finish of each one 
being all that one could desire. 
pretty round Potato, exhibited by a single-handed 
gardener in a collection of vegetables in which 
the competition was very keen, was Windsor 
Castle. This isa refined, medium-sized Potato 
with few eyes, very slightly indented, and as an 
exhibition variety is of considerable service. The 
skin is dark brown, of a russet character ; the 
haulm is fairly short.—D. B. CRANE. 


French Beans in pots.—If there is a 
demand for this vegetable in the autumn, now 
is a good time to sow in pots for late supplies. 
What is necessary is merely a frame or house to 
assist in starting the seed and protection from 
A frame to which a little heat can 
be turned on in dull weather just suits the 
plants, airing freely in fine weather and watering 
sparingly till there is a robust top growth. I pre- 
fer standing the pots ona coal ash bottom, as 
then the Beans do not suffer from red spider. 
Good dishes of dwarf Beans in the autumn are 
much appreciated, and if grown as advised they 
give along supply, as when placed in warmer 
quarters they not only swell up and finish the 
crops formed, but make new growth if well fed, 
and continue the supply at a season when they 
If sown in heat in November 
French Beans make a weak growth and the crop 
For sowing in pots at this date few 
varieties equal Syon House, Ne Plus Ultra, or 
Mohawk. Hight-inch pots or even smaller may 
be used, much depending upon the room and the 
Make the soil firm in the pots to 
induce a sturdy growth, using good loam and 
not much manure,—R. 
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Questions,—Queries and answers are inserted in 


here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
and concisely written on 


don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are deg rea in 
e used in 


queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 


communication. 
Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 


ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained, Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared. 


1144.-Mildewed Vines.—I have just taken a gar- 
den witha greenhouse, in which are three Vines, which 
are smothered with mildew. ‘The fruit, I am afraid, is 
quite spoilt. Can you advise me what to do to get clear 
of it, as I want to start with a clean house for winter? 
There is a hot-water apparatus.— OXONIAN. 


1145,-Making a Strawberry-bed.—I want to 
make a Strawberry-bed in a plot out of which a crop of 
Potatos is coming this season. The aspect is south, but 
the soil is a clay, and rather cold. What is the best early 
and also later kind to putin? How should I prepare the 
bed, and how far apart should the plants be put in?— 
BALLYBALLY. 

1146,—Sickly Gooseberry-trees.—I have a num- 
ber of Gooseberry-bushes which are not doing well, as they 
are too much in theshadow of sometrees, They are about 
four years old. I want to know if it is pessible to trans- 
plant them, and, if so, what is the best month to do it in? 
Any hints on the best way of doing so will be esteemed.— 
BALLYBALLY. 

1147.-Grubs in Filberts.—Can you suggest an 
effectual method of exterminating these pests? Two trees 
in particular have been attacked ; indeed, so much so that 
a sound nut is very rare, A small discoloured spot on the 
shell shows where the egg has been deposited. The grub 
is white, with an orange-brown head. I might mention 
that I have destroyed several earwigs on the trees. — 
G.M. H 

1148.—Ground under Beech-trees and 
climbers.—I want to put two points before you or your 
readers. 1, How can I best deal with a space of ground 
under fairly close-growing Beech-trees? Scarcely any sun 
gets through to it, andl should welcome any suggestions 
as to how to rescue it from its present weedy and desolate 
appearance? Ip'anted some Ferns this spring, but they 
have not done very well. 2, I want to get a certain wail 
of the house covered with some creeper, but a Rose and a 
Clematis which I planted both died, and I discovered that 
for a good 2 feet or rather more from the wall there was 
only about a foot of soil, owing to a built-out cellar. Is 
there any way of circumventing this ditficulty? The turf 
which runs quite to the wall shows no sign of suffering, 
but I cannot get any climber to live.—D. H. P. 































































To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1149.—Creeper for wall (Z. H. B.).—In the south- 
west aspect plant Escallonia macrantha. For the north- 
west aspect Cotoneaster Simonsi will be better. 

1150.—Soil for Roses (J. L.).—Dig manure into the 
ground, as it is light. You can mulch—that ig, laying it 
upon the surface in the spring to help the plants produce 
flowers. 

1151 Trailing Campanulas (Irish Amateur).— 
Cuttings of plants of the trailing Campanulas, including 
isophylla alba, may be obtained from any florist now. 
They are common market plants. 

1152.—-Clematises (Tan-y-Gyrt).—It you wish them 
to grow higher you need not cut down so low; but there 
will always be a certain amount of cutting back and thin- 
ning to do to prevent overcrowding. 

1153.—Soil for Roses (H. Matthew).—The old turf, 
with a moderate amount of manure and a little clay if 
obtainable, if the turf is of a light sandy nature will be 
excellent material for Roses. There is nothing better. 


1154.-Heating greenhouse (Mollie ').—It depends 
upon the weather as to the time to start the fire; but 
usually at the end of September or early October is when it 
is most required. A temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs. 
should be maintained. 


1155.—Planting Seakale for forcing (Young 
Gardener).—Strong Seakale roots may be planted in a hot- 
bed for early forcing. As soon as the crowns are ripe, or 
say early in December, Seakale may be forced in a tem- 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 


1156.—Burnt bones aS manure (Leander).— 
Bones dissolve very slowly in the ground. If placed ina 
heap ona hard floor, and moistened with sulphuric acid 
and water (one of acid to four of water), they will crumble 
down and be available in a short time, 

1157._Hoya carnosa (Amateur).—It very much 
potbound the Hoya carnosa may be repotted now in equal 
parts of turfy loam and peat, with sand enough to keep 
the soil open, Drain the pot well. This plant flowers best 
when not over-potted, and unless much potbound, leave 
the repotting till epring. 


1158.—_Six double 
worth, Emma Frau Topf 
of the World, Avalanche, La France. 
Earl of Beaconsfield, Covent Garden White, Sw 
Prince Alfred, Lye’s Perfection, Beauty of Trowbridge. 


roots from old Vine (Young 
pable the roots in the border are in a 
is making an effort to 
moist atmosphere of the 
tan uncommon occurrence with sluggish 


1159.—Fleshy 
Gardener ).—It is pro 
sluggish condition, and nature 
recuperate itself 
house. 
rooting old Vines. 

1160.—-Weedy plants 
of the season may have had somet 
th of your plants. 
ld lead to the same result. 


in the warm, 


weedy grow 
rich soil wou 
unless used too abundantly, 
growth. The most likely cause is 
loose soil. 

1161._Sawdust manure ( 
of a sandy nature, sawdu 
will be very suitable mu 
should be understood saw: 


st which 
Iching material for it. 
dust by itself has scarcely any 
value as manure, especially if used fresh. It is not likely 
to produce fungi or insects a 
with new manure, 


1162.-Marguerite leaves disease 
well),—It is a pernicious grub. The only remedy is to 
crush the pests between the fi 
gs of any use, because it w 
ld have to be applied very strong to affect 
ted leaves, and if the plant is 


ticide applied i 
plant, as it wou 
the grub. Remove all infes 
very badly attacked destroy it. 
1163.—Insect-infested Cucumbers ( 
—The Cucumbers have had too much water. This alone 
failure. The stem enclosed 
y being in a continual state of 
he box contained one or two small beetles, 
feed on decayed vegetable tissues ; but we 
do not think they attack healthy plauts. 


1164.—Disbudding Chrysanthemums (A. B.). 
—You do not say if the Chrysan 
Incurved kinds. 
buds, and rub off all the si 
for the next bud. Some o 
usable roots. 


would account for their 
appeared to ha 
saturation. 
which usually 


If the former, 


Dell’s Crimson, 
but the Chilian Beets are not usable. 


1165.—_Keeping Peaches 
—Peaches and Nectarines can 
ondition if they are ga 
ed ina dry an 


in good c 
quite ripe, and plac 
refrigerator; but even the 
very much lessened. If gat 
fulif they will remain in goo 
in September. 


1166.—Treatment of Peach (Violet). 
wood of Peaches should b 
h to fill the open spa 
but the shoots will be better wi 
th, and shorten a little when pruning 
Tne Strawberries named are good. 
The Lettuce Daniel’s 


hered at on 


e thinned in spring, 
only enoug 
erowding ; 
Lay them in full leng 
is done in February. 
Noble is valuable for its earliness. 
Continuity may be sown now for spring. 
1167.-Raspberrie 
a good time tomake a p 
rich, and rather heavy, 
when once the plants are es 
never be disturbed by digging, 
dressings of manure should be given. 
this fruit is an open a 
not be likely to do well under a north wall. 


1168._Stephanotis (Amater 
the young Stephanotis till spring. 
near the glass to get it well ripene 
the shoot on a wire trai 
begins to grow; this will caus 


s(R. 
lantation of Raspberries, 
loamy soil suits them best, and, 
tablished, the ground should 
but abundant surface- 
The best aspect for 


nd sunny one ; they certainly would 


ner or roun 


growths. 
is one half turfy loam and the ot 
dash of leaf-mould and sharp sand. Pot firmly. 


1169._India-rubber-plant 
yellow (i. B. Connew). 
If so, possibly it ha 
om a 8 
t a change for it. 
d enough when watering. 
y each time, so that the whole of the 
Give a little weak soot-water 


purchased ? 
heat, and the change fr 
house has proved too grea 
may not be well moistene 
Always water freel 
ball gets thoroughly moist. 


once a week. 


1170.—Tomatos (Devonian). 
will not in a general wa 
in January. The Toma 
Plants raised in May are rushe 
bear so well as the slower growing 
The growth is soft and spongy, lacking in firmness. 
din winter will not be so 
d about Christmas and grown near 
s in a temperature of 60 degs. or 80. 


1171._Seabby Potatos (-.). 
badly disfigured with s 
ave in the same state, 
dressing of manure was given 
This is a very fert 
Use less manure 
the grou 
lime ; an 
exposed to t 

1172.—Insects on Ca 
sent was litera 


y be 80 pro 


Autumn raised plants if starve 


profitable as those raise 


the glas 


cabs, and, as a 


ile cause of t 


nd intended f 
d the soil should b 
he frost during the cold season. 


mellias (C. B.).—The branch 
lly covered with ‘‘ mealy-bug,” 
jurious and difficult to eradicate of all 
insects that infest plants grown under glass. 
the Camellia has stout, leathery leaves 


of Camellias } 
one of the most in 


however, 
woody shoots, 
to it without mu 
and copiously wit 
in the proportions o 
4 gallons of water. 

be kept constantly 
sponge and soapy water, 
and stems whenever anyone 0 
house should be sha 


This mixture, 
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Fuchsias (EZ. H. B.).—Moles- 
er, Miss Lucy Furniss, Champion 
6 single Fuchsias : 
anley Gem, 


nging the leaves. 


(Compacta),.—The character 
hing to do with the long, 
Thick planting in very 
The Moss-litter, 
would not cause lanky 
thick planting in rich, 


S. F.).—Your soil being 
has been used as litter 
But it 


fter lying for a year mixed 


d (Kingskers- 


nger and thumb. No insec- 
ould injure the 


T. Hough) 


themums are Japanese or 
you had better take the 
de shoots. Incurves may wait 
f the ornamental Beets have 
for instance, are very good, 


and Nectarines (£.). 
be kept for a week or two 
thered before they are 
d very cool room, or ina 
n the flavonr and colour are 
ce, it is very doubt- 
d condition until the first week 


—The young 
so as toleave 
ces on the wall without 
thout pinching. 


),—The beginning of October is 
A deep, 


\ ete geo 


w).—Better not repot 
Train the young shoot 
d. Do not prune ; train 
d some sticks before it 
e it to break into several 
Do not overwater during winter. The best soil 
her half fibry peat and a 


leaves turning 
—Has the plant been re 
3 been grown in too much 
tove temperature to the 
Or the soil 


—Tomatos sown in May 
ductive as plants raised 
to wants a long season for growth. 
don too fast and will not 
earlier raised plants. 


—The Potatos sent were 
ll the varieties planted 
there seems no doubt that an over- 
tothe ground before planting. 
he disfigurement in question. 
for the Potatos another season, and give 
or them a winter dressing of gas- 
e roughly dug up, and left 


Fortunately, 
and hard, 
go rather forcible remedies can be applied 
ch fear. Syringe the plants frequently 
h a solution of paraffin and clean water, 
fa large wineglassful of paraffin to 
when being used, must 
stirred. Set to work also with the 
‘and thoroughly cleanse the leaves 
f the insects is seen. 

ded from the sun after syringing. 
getting rid of mealy-bug the great thing is perseverance ; 
without it little good can be done. ; 
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1173 —Twelve Pelargoniums for conserva- 
tory (#. H. B.).—Decorator, Duchess of Bedford, Digby 
Grand, Kingston Beauty, Perle Blanche, Mme. Thibaut, 
Prince of Wales, Edward Perkins, Prince Teck, Volante 
Nationale, Princess of Wales, Duchess of Fife. Twelve 
Zonal Pelargoniums: Lord Rosebery, Hercules, Cannell’s 
Favourite, Swanley Gem, Edith Pearson, Richard Dean, 
Lady Brooke, Stella Massey, Countess of Derby, Etoile de 
Liyon, Mrs. Wildsmith, Swanley Single White. 


1174.—Scale on plants (B. K. 7.).—We are afraid 
you will have some difficulty in getting rid of scale from 
stove plants. You might try vapourising with nicotine 
for two or three evenings, leaving one day out between. 
Failing this plan, there is nothing else for it but spong- 
ing or dipping in some insecticide strong enough to kill 
the insects. Soft-soap and Tobacco liquor, two ounces of 
soap and half-a-pint of Tobacco liquor to the gallon will 
kill them, and Sunlight Soap, two ounces to the gallon, 
will kill insects of all kinds, 


1175.—Cutting: Box-hedge (JB. C.).—It the Box- 
hedge has to be cut back into the old wood, there ia an 
advantage in cutting back in March or April, ag then the 
new growth hides up everything quickly. If you cut back 
now there willbe a long time to wait before any growth 
takes place, and possibly a severe winter might do some 
injury. Certainly the spring is the best time to cut back 
evergreens into the old wood. A 10-foot hedge might be 
reduced in height with advantage so far as regards the 
labour employed, 


1176.—F ruit-trees on north wall(V.).—Probably 
the most profitable of all fruit-trees on a north wall is the 
Morello Cherry. Elton and Bigarreau are also excellent 
Cherries for such an aspect. Victoria, Green Gage, and 
Washington or Magnum Bonum Plums would ripen well 
in such a good climate on a north wall. Gooseberries 
and Currants, too, often do better on north walls than in 
any other position in the garden. They are, when so 
grown, most valuable, as they greatly prolong the season, 
ripening as they do after the crops ina sunny position are 
over. 


11i7.—Sowing without digging (C. S. B.).—The 
same system of culture that answers in one garden may 
not do so everywhere. This is where judgment and common 
sense come in so useful in enabling a man to grasp the 
situation. We have seen Turnips do well after Onions, with 
a deep hoeing to open up the surface 3 inches deep. They 
will do equally well after early Potatos, but we think not 
after Peas, as gathering the Peas treads the soil down 
hard, and it is better broken up before sowing. If the 
land requires help, a dressing of soot or superphosphate 
when the seeds are sown is an advantage. A good dressing 
of lime will check the worms. 


1178.—Pruning Roses (4.).—The best time to prune 
Roses ig in the spring, in the end of the month of March. 
The shoots of standard Roses of the Hybrid Perpetual 
section may be cut back to within 3 inches or 4 inches of 
their base, and be thinned out so as to form a regular and 
shapely head. Moss Roses, and the other commoner 
kinds in bush form, should not be cut back much ; but 
have the growth thinned out, removing the weakest shoots 
entirely, and just topping the strongest and most straggling 
of them to keep them within bounds. The majority of 
the old-fashioned garden Roses require very little pruning 
if a good crop of flowers is expected. 


1179.—Staging fora greenhouse(V. ).—Inagene- 
ral sense, and especially if the durability of the stage is 
considered, it is decidedly the best plan to have the strips 
of wood forming a greenhouse a little distance apart. 
On the other hand, most greenhouse plants thrive much 
better when they are standing ona stage covered with 
a moist material like that supplied by a thin bed of fine 
coal-ashes, broken gravel, or sandstone. If the latter 
and better plan is adopted, then slate slabs or sheets of 
corrugated iron would be the best material wherewith 
to forma stage. The first outlay would be a little more ; 
but it would come cheaper in the end, because such 
materials are practically indestruetible. 


1180.—Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose (J. ). 
—The sucker must be removed from the Rose at once, if 
it is from the stock on which the plant is worked, or 
the top will assuredly perish. A 10-inch or 12-inch pot 
if filled with good material for the roots should be large 
enough, with the aid of liquid-manure, to keep a Rose 
in health for some time; but the kind in question 
always does best if planted out in a well-drained border 
of loamy soil. If, however, it ig requisite that the plant 
should be kept in the pot, then see at once what sort of 
condition the roots are in, and if the soil is in a bad 
state, re-pot into good, coarse, loamy soil, and syringe 
the top freely whilst the weather is so hot. This will 
encourage the formation of fresh roots and shoots, and 
the Rose may then soon recover its wonted health. 
Give all the ventilation possible, and also shade the 
house in which it is growing. 

1181.—Caterpillars on Gooseberry-bushes 
(Kraus) —You have been worsted in the battle with the 
Gooseberry caterpillars and the bushes have suffered 
accordingly. If you had dressed the bushes when the 
caterpillars first appeared with Hellebore powder the 
caterpillars might have been destroyed and the crop saved. 
Handpicking is a safe and sure remedy if persisted in, but 
few often have the necessary patience and determination 
to make this plan asuccess. The best plan to adoptis when 
the leaves fall and the bushes are pruned, to remove from 
3 inches to 4 inches of the soil from beneath the bushes as 
far ag the branches extend, and bury it ina deep trench, 
filling up beneath the bushes with the soil from another 
part of the garden, The larve secrete themselves in the 
soil under the bushes and remain there during the winter, 
and so far as we know they have not been found ata greater 
depth than 4 inches, and the removal of the top soil will 
clean out the enerry. 


1182.—Pyrus japonica.—When is the time to cut in 
the long shoots (this year’s growth) of this shrub ?—C. S. 

** This should be done in the autumn, 

1183.—Planting water plants. — Would you 
kindly tell me the best water plants for a pond in clay soil, 
and when I ought to put themin?—A. E. Paynr. 

*,* All the plants named in the article in our issue, 
Aug. 24, will succeed in clay soil, and early April is the 
time to plant, 






































trees, some for foliage, others to flower ?—Wksr Coast. 


nothing else will grow. 


ASH. 


*.* If the bunches of berries are dipped in some thin 
varnish or gun, and then hung up till dry they will 


remain quite fresh for several months. 


1186.- Pruning Genistas.—Will you kindly inform 
me when is the proper time for cutting back a green- 


house Genista?—G. Wuirx. 


** Any pruning required should be done after the bloom 
ws over. Remove a number of the weaker growths 
altogether, and shorten the stronger ones back moderately ; 


when in growth again repot. 


1187.—Treatment of decaying matter.—l 
have a large pit full of decayed garden refuse, which | 
should like to use for this autumn, but it swarms with 
centipedes, woodlice, &c. Is there any way of destroying 
these pests? Will soot, lime, or a strong solution of 


paraffin have the desired effect ?—VILLA. 


lot thoroughly, and you will get rid of the pests. 


1188.—Planting Virginian Creeper.—Will you 
kindly tell me what time of the year I should plant the 
Virginian Creeper, and what depth should the roots be 


beneath the soil 7—C. 


*,* The Virginian Creeper should do well if planted any 
tine in the months of October and November. In plant- 
ing, spread the roots out carefully, and cover them with 
soil to the depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, and make it quite 


jirm around them. Do not plant in wet weather. 


1189.—Repotting a Myrtle.—I have a Myrtle 
which has filled its pot with roots. Will you kindly tell 
me whether I should repot it, what mould is best, and 


whether the root should be cut at all ?—A. 


*,.* Repot the Myrtle at once into a size larger pot, using 
a compost of turfy loam and sand for it, and press it firmly 
down, and place in the open air for a few weeks. The 


roots need not be cut at all, only disentangled. 


1190..—Transplanting a Grape-Vine.—My em- 
ployer is going to have his greenhouse enlarged. There 
is a Grape-Vine in it, and he wants it moved this autumn, 


It has not borne any fruit this year. Would it be too 


early to transplant it in September, and putit under a 


verandah, roots outside ?—ANnxious. 


*,* About the end of September would be a very good 
time to transplant the Grape-Vine. The operation should 
be performed as quickly as possible to prevent the roots 
drying, and as many as possible of them should be pre- 
served intact. A rather wide-tined steel fork is a capital 


tool to use in lifting the roots of a Vine. 


1191.-Lavender cuttings.—When is the time to 
make cuttings of Lavender, and how should it be done? 
Ss. 


*.* Lavender is usually increased in market gardens by 
division, the rooted slips being planted out in March or 
April, about 1 foot apart, with a space of 2 feet between 
the rows. If cut twigs are employed they should be 
inserted in September, rather closely, in nicks cut with a 


spade, and be planted owt when rooted and growing again. 


1192.—Lilium candidum.—The roots of my 
“White Lilies,” (the common White Lily) are appearing 


above ground. What am I,to do with them ?—W. R. T. 


*.* Do you mean that the roots themselves are appear- 
ing on the surface, or that the fresh growth is pushing up 2 
If the former all that can be done is to cover them with 
good loam and manure or leaf-mould to the depth of 
2 inches or 3 inches ; it is the result of the rain Sollowing 
the late dry time. In the other case just leave them 


alone. 


1193.—Perennials for exhibition.—Will you 
kindly inform me through the medium of your paper if 
the following list of flowers are available for exhibition ag 
perennials ?—Dahlias, Tuberous Begonias, Gladioli, Lilies, 
and Clematis Jackmani,—ADAM. 

*,* All the subjects mentioned are certainly perennial ; 
but Dahlias and Tuberous Begonias would be inadmis- 
sible in @ class for hardy perennials, as they are decidedly 
tender, or at least only half-hardy. Gladioli would 
probably pass, as they are much hardier than the fore- 
going, and Lilies and Clematis, of course. 


1194.—Heating a small greenhouse.—Will you 
kindly tell me if an oil-stove would be suitable for heating 
a small greenhouse, or would the fumes be injurious to 
the plants ?—N, McArruur. 


*,* An oil-stove, if properly constructed, will answer to 
exclude frost from a small ‘greenhouse. It should be used, 
however, as little as possible, and some top ventilation 
should be given to the house whenever possible when it is 
in use. 

1195.— Taking Chrysanthemum buds.—My 
plants, chiefly Thérése Rey; are from 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
and have four to six points from first break. They are 
now breaking again, and I am removing the middle bud. 
Is this correct, or should the middle bud of second break 
be retained? What I wanted was about a dozen blooms 
on each plant, and I was depending on the second break 
for these. Outtings were mostly taken late, and were not 
always shifted so soon as they should have been?— 
Nove.ty. 

*,* Supposing the object to be a few large blooms for 
show, or the like, in perfection about the beginning of 
November, the middle or crown-buds mentioned ought to 
be retained, the breaks below them being removed, as 
these (buds) will ajford much larger and finer flowers than 
the terminals. If, on the other hand, you desire a greater 
number of smaller blooms, and do not mind about their 
being a little late, remove the crown-buds, and let the plants 
go on to the terminals. This variety affords very nice 
medium blossoms from terminal buds. 


1134.—Hardy shrubs under trees.—Can you 
give me the names of hardy shrubs that will grow under 


*." Ivy and Hypericums are the best things, particularly 
the yellow-jlowered Rose of Sharon (H, calycinum), but 


1185.—Preserving Mountain-ash berries.— 
Can anyone tell me any method of preventing bunches of 
scarlet berries from the Mountain-ash from withering for 
a few weeks or months if gathered now ?—Mounrain 


*.* Take out the decaying matter and place it in layers, 
with a layer of lime between each. Then mix the whole 


































1196 —Tomtits and Peas.—lIt may interest some 
of your readers to know that Tomtits are most destructive 
to Peas, tearing the shells open and taking the seed, I had 
no idea they did any harm till my gardener told me he had 
watched them. We have quantilies here, and do not 
know what to do to prevent this ?—C, G, 


* 


x” It is wellknown that these are very destructive birds. 
We have seen them doing the same thing. Beyond 
JSrequently scaring or shooting them, the only means of 
preventing the damage complained of we can suggest is to 
either run some black cotton to and from the points of the 
Pea-sticks, just outside the pods. If this does not answer, 
the rows must be netted right over with fine netting, or the 
entire quarter might be covered in with fine wire netting, 
as is sometimes done to protect bush-frurts. 

1197.-Asparagus plumosus.—My Asparagus 
Fern, three or four years old, planted against conservatory 
wall with a Passion-Hower overhead, is several feet high, 
with a beautiful head, but poorly furnished below, and the 
stems weak-looking. Should it be topped when fronds 
wither, or what is the best treatment to induce it to fur- 
nish more equally ?—AMATEUR. 

*,* As these plants become older, they naturally get 
more or less bare at the base, especially when planted at 
the foot of w high wall, which naturally tends to draw the 
stems up long and somewhat weak at the bottom. Hach 
succeeding growth is, or ought to be, stronger and longer 
than the last, and will run up further before commencing 
to “feather.” It is no use objecting to what is natural, 
and if the bare appearance is not liked it is easily got over 
by planting a few Ferns or the like in front of or near the 
Asparagus. 

1198.—Plums cracking.—We have a Standard 
Plum-tree rather loaded with fruit on some branches, but 
on other branches not many. Can anyone tell me why the 
skin of the Plums slits instead of expanding, and why gum 
exudes from so many of the plums. They are a dark 
Plum the size of the ‘‘ London Plum,” but more round in 
shape, excellent for cooking, but not good uncooked ?— 
FRANCISCA. 

*.* The cause of the fruit cracking is the recent rainy 
weather following the drought in May and June. This 
last naturally checked the flow of sap, and pa rtially 
stunted the growth of the fruit, and when the rain 
came the Plums swelled up too fast, and the skins 
split. This always occurs more or less when the early 
part of the summer is dry and the latter part wet. The only 
way to avoid it is to soak the roots now aad then, and mulch 
with manure, &e., wntil the rain comes. 

1199.—Stocks for dwarf Apples and Pears.— 
As you so kindly answered my last questions, I would like 
to know the best dwarf stocks to bud Apples and Pear- 
treeson? Although having read your paper for the last 
two years, I have had no opportunity of practising until 
now.—WILLIE, 

*,* In order to obtain dwarf pyramidal or bush-shaped 
Apple and Pear-trees, the desired varieties should be 
budded or grafted on the broad-leaved Paradise and 
Quince stocks respectively. All varieties do not succeed 
equally well on these dwaryjing stocks, but the exceptions 
are comparatively few. 


1200.—Nymphea alba (the common Water Lily) 
and Aponogeton distachyon (Cape Pond-flower),— 
Please let me know when I should plant the above, and if 
it ig in pots, as the disused fountain basin is concrete, 
therefore the plants would have no earth for the roots, 
unlees I put in sand or mould loosely ? It is about 2} feet 
or 3 feet deep, and is much wider at the top than the bot- 
tom, At present I have roach and minnow init. Will they 
interfere with the growth of the plants? Also, will the 
plants stand the frost, or should I take them in and keep 
them in a tub in my greenhouse (cool), which is only 
heated by an oil-stove ia the winter? Last winter was so 
severe that the water in the fountain wag a block of ice 
for weeks,—MAGPIE. 

*,* Plant the Water Lily un a made-up bed of rich soil, 
and the Cape Pond-jlower in a large pot of the same kind 
of material, It must only be just submerged. Frost will 
not hurt them. Plant in spring. The jish are harmless, 


1201.—Building a fruit-room.—I intend building 
a small fruit-house at the end of a conservatory, and should 
feel much obliged by being told how to shelve it, also 
whether the walls ought to be lined with wood, if a 
current of air is beneficial, and any other information ?— 
HURSTGREEN. 

*.* This may be built of brick or wood ; but if the latter 
it should be constructed with a double lining or skin of 
boards, the space between being filled with sawdust. There 
isno necessity to linea brick building with wood. The 
jiosr had better be formed of concrete. Ina small house 
no bottom ventilation but that ajorded by a small window 
at one end or side, and the door need be provided ; but there 
should be a small aperture in the apex of the roof, to be 
closed and opened at will. The shelves may be made of 
battens placed } inch apart, or simply of planed boards, 
with a space between these and the wall. 


1202.—Green growth on tiles, &c.—1, Would you 
kindly inform me if there is any preparation that would 
destroy the green stuff that grows on the tiles in my con- 
servatory, without causing injury to the foliage of plants? 
2, Also if I could lift Violets and pot them now to grow 
in the greenhouse? I have nice plants in a frame showing 
plenty of buds.—W. H. 


*.* 1, No doubt diluted sulphuric or carbolic acid would 
destroy the growth complained of, and without injury to 
anything else in the house, but why not scrape the tiles 
occasionally? 2, There is no reason why roots of Violets 
in the forward condition described cannot be potted for 
conservatory decoration at once; but at this season the 
plants ought to be in the open ground. However, as they 
are in the frame and doing so well, why not allow them to 
remain and bloom there? They would do better so. 


1203.—Striking Hvergreens.—I am anxious to 
grow some Evergreens in pots for window-boxes in winter. 
When is the proper time for taking cuttings? They strike 
easily, and how should they be treated? Laurels, Ivy, 
&c. I took some slips off some shrubs about two months 
ago, using good loam and silver-sand, stood them in the 
open ona bed of ashes, but they have done no good.— 
M, K. 


*.* The best time to insert cuttings of nearly all Hver- 
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num Bonum ; 2, Send again when ripe.——S. Taylor.—We 
have named the following, the others were insufficiently 
ripe to determine. 2, Bramley’s Seedling ; 3, French Crab ; 
4, King of the Pippins ; 6, Stirling Castle; 7, Pear Marie 
Louise; 8, Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 9, Hanwell Sour- 
ing ; 14, Yorkshire Beauty , 15, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 51, 
Hawthornder.—G. Pescod.—Apple Early Margaret. 


green shrubs is in the autumn, in October or the early part 
of November. Ivy strikes freely uf any pieces are inserted 
firmly in the open ground at aimost any time lof year, but 
the autumn and spring are best. Cuttings of Laurels, 
etc,, should be got in on a half-shaded border, but those of 
Aucubas, Euonymus, Laurestinus, etc, should be inserted 
in a frame, either in pots or in @ bed of sandy soil. When 
rooted they are usually planted out for two or three years, 
and then lifted a nd potted in the autumn. 

1204. Name of Rose, ete.—Conld you tell me the 
name of enclosed Rose ¢ It is, I think, a H.P. ; should it 
be pruned in April ? It has a number of fresh red shoots 
from bottom, should they be cut? Should Rose W. A. 
Richardson be pruned, or trained ag it grows? [havea 
very free one. The second lot of crowths have never 
flowered since I got the trees,but I never pruned them. 
Should Ido so? What is the name? I have two trees.— 
Rk, H. 

The Rose sent, though a good deal crushed in transit, 
is apparently General Jacqueminot, one of the best and 
most fragrant of all the Hybrid Perpetuals. Prune the 
plants in April, but not very severely ; if the young shoots 
from the base mentioned are suckers from the stock, they 
must, of course, be removed, but if the same as the plants, 
you can easily tell this by comparing the foliage, Xc., let 
them remain, as they will produce better flowers presently 
than the old wood which should be gradually cut away. 
Asarule, W. A. Richardson does best when allowed to 
extend, and not pruned much, but any crowded, weak, or 
worn-out wood must be removed. The rest of your ques- 
tion we do not understand. 

1205 —A Fern question.—I have some Lastrea 
Filix-mas. Some of them have yellowish-green pinnules, 
and rachis and stipes covered with brown scales. Is this 
a distinct variety, and if so what is its distinguishing 
title? I have also some Athyrium Filix-femina. Some 
have sealy stems—.¢., rachis and stipes, and some haveonly 
the rachis scaly. Is that a distinct variety and if so what 
ig its title? What is the cause of Osmunda regalis seed- 
lings (second year) sending up rootlets from the surface of 
the soil? I grow them in a cool frame. Is it natural or 
not?—S. J. W. 

** The Male Fern mentioned first is probably out of 
health, hence the yellowish hue ; the leaf-stalks of both this 
and the other one mentioned (Lady Fern) are always more 
or less scaly, and the peculiarities mentioned are only 
slight variations _the named varieties of both these Ferns 
are all distinguished by some abnormal growth or peculi- 
arity in the formation of the fronds. The Osmunda is 
very strong-rooting Fern, and the young rootlets are pro- 
bably only looking out for their annual top-dressing of 
withered fronds. Cover them with a little leaf-mould. 
The frame is a good place for them while small. 


1206. — Liquid-manure for Ohrysanthe- 
mums.—My plants are now well establighed, some in 
9-inch pots and some in 6 inch pots. When must I begin 
to give them liquid-manure, and what sort? If sulphate 
of ammonia, in what proportion must I mix with water, 
and how much must I give to each plant ?—C. 

* * In this case liquid-manure may be given at once 
with great advantage ; nothing better can be used than 
clear and rather weak soot or cow-manure-water, made in 
the manner often described in the pages of GARDENING. 
Sulphate of ammonia may be occasionally used in solution 
jor them, and a safe miature of it would be a thwmb-pot- 
ful to 4 gallons of clear water, well stirred before using. 
With regard to the quantity to be given to each plant, 
exactly the same rule applies as in watering with clear 
water—viz., to give a thorough soaking whenever used. 
Liquid-manure has the best efect on pet plants, if the 
soil they are growing in is only moderately dry at the time 
of applying wt. 


becoming surfeited from the use of so rich a 
diet. Linseed is very useful to help Canaries 
over their moult, and may be given at other 
times in small quantites, Especially guard 
against hanging your Canary-cage high up on 
a wall in a room where gas is used, or where 
there is a fire. In such close and poisonous air 
no bird, moulting or otherwise, can do well. 


Canary ailing.—I have a young Canary 
(three months old), and a few days ago it began 
mope, and gradually seemed to lose the use of its 
legs. It reels about when moving. It still eats, 


but does not improve otherwise.—Rusy, 


* * It is to be feared that your young Canary 
has taken cold just at the delicate time of its 
first moult. Young Canaries often cast their 
first feathers at three months, and if they are 
taken ill or catch cold at this time it is a serious 
matter. Young birds very quickly become 
prostrate through a cold. It is a common but 
bad habit to hang bird-cages near the ceiling of 
a living rocm, where, through breathing the 
exhausted air, the bird becomes weak and ill, 
much mischief being caused through bad ventila- 
tion. Another cause of illness is placing young 
birds at the open window, where the air 
blows right on to them. The most effectual 
and safest way of admitting air into the bird 
room is by letting it come through muslin, or fine 
gauze wire, fixed to the top of the window. If 
there is any sneezing with your bird an infusion 
of the leaves of the common Speedwell, with a 
little honey added, may be given daily for a 
week or so. Flax-seed is also good, given with 
the Canary-seed and German Rape. Little or 
no Hemp given, but Watercress and Dandelion 
alternately. A rusty nail in the drinking- 
water is good at all times. Young Canaries are 
also liable to become surfeited through being 
fed upon too rich a diet, In this case the body 
becomes blown out and puffy, and full of small 
red veins, while the intestines appear to drop to 
the lower part of the body, which becomes dark 
in colour. Relief is sometimes obtained for a 
suffering bird from this disorder by putting it 
on spare and simple diet, and giving a little 
alum and salt alternately in the drinking-water. 
A warm bath is also good, but there appears to 
be no actual remedy for this malady. A piece 
of old mortar to peck at will benefit the bird ; 
sugar is not good. 

1207.—Purchasing Pigeons (H. G.).—You will be 


able to obtain what you require at Walker’s Pigeon Aviary, 
Aston-road, Birmingham. 










































































TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


C.—When rats take up their quarters in buildings, it can 
be taken for granted that the drains are more or less used 
as runs, and, therefore, there is the more reason for giving 
them notice to quit ay soon as possible. This is most 
important, because the foul air from the drains is brought 
into the house through the holes made by the rats, and it 
is impossible to say what mischief will be wrought if 
matters are not set right. When the rats have access to 
the various rooms three courses are open to the occupier : 
First, he may utilise the services of some good cats, which 
are turned loose in the several rooms; secondly, he may 
employ traps properly baited ; and, thirdly, he may pour 
tar into the holes. Poison can scarcely be administered 
under such conditions, because & decaying rat just behind 
a skirting-board or between the floor-joists cannot or 
should not be tolerated. The other remedies are not 
altogether unobjectionable, but they are to be preferred 
to the rats, and my favourite of the three isthe tar. To 
gome the odour is not agreeable, but itis healthy enough. 
Rats object to tar, and give it a wide berth. Indoor 
treatment will, however, avail but little if the supply is 
not cut off from the outside. There is scarcely any doubt 
but that the inlet is obtained through the main drainage 
system, and this should be examined, If it is found that 
the pipe is not prote ected, it is tolerably certain that the 
rats have gone up the drain. We should then use some of 
the smoke ferrets made by McDougal Bros., Manchester. 
These are lighted at the ends, and the smoke penetrates 
the runs, and soon bolts or chokes the rats. We cannot 
suggest a more effective remedy. The careful reader will 
pear in mind thatif the rats really use the drains for runs, 
it is most essential that steps should be taken to find out 
where they leave the runs for the house. The smoke 
ferrets will probably give some clue through the escape of 
the smoke. lf the drains are not at fault other sources of 
danger must be sought after. Rats are sometimes in places 
near houses or outbuildings, and every possible effort 
should be pus forward to exterminate them when they 
are once in evidence. Cc. L. O.—The address of our 
correspondent has unfortunately been lost. M, Bridger. 
—Ordinary seed wag used, and the weed seeded.—— West 
Coast.—We know of no book exactly what you want. 
Baines’ ‘‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants” (John Murray, 
Albemarle-street), is the nearest approach to it. (reo. 
Pescod.—Certainly not the leaves of a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose. Possibly the Brier; it looks like it. 

To Correspondents.—Replies will be given next 
weEk toUeB we Taye Es Oss H. W. Witt,” ‘‘Constant 
Reader.” 

















Catalogues received.—Rigg & Fixter, South 
View Avenue, Caversham, Reading. Dutch Bulbs. —— 
Messrs. Armitage Bros, High-street, Nottingham. 
Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs ———-Mrs. M. A. Banger, Rose- 
lands, Chilton, Ramsgate. List of Plants, 
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Food for Ring Doves.—Please inform 
me of the best grains for Ring Doves, also of 
the best green food ?—R. C. ish 

* * Doves are fond of Wheat, Tares, Rice, 
and Hemp-seed ; each may be given in turn, or 
mixed, and the tops of young Turnips as a green 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIBLD. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

* * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evrror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Dorea.—The Japanese Rose 


1208.~Preserving French Beans and other 
vegetables.—Can any reader of GARDENING give me a 
recipe for preserving French Beans, Green Peas, and Globe 
Artichokes for winter use ?—EDINA. 


1209.—Bottling Plums, &c.—Can any reader of 





(Rosa rugosa). —— Mrs. Sanders.— Statice. Sl— - t ps GARDENING give me a recipe for bottling Plums, Apri2ots, 
1, Allamanda grandiflora ; 2, Davallia Mooreana ; 3, Phie- | food. Their drinking water should be fre- | Peaches, and Oherries, so as to keep for winter use?— 
bodium aureum. —— Mrs. B.— Worrawood (Artemisia quently renewed, and & good supply of sand | Bb1NA. 

Absinthium).——/ess.—The flower sent is not that of an provided. Quince preserves,—lIt is a slow process 


Orchid ; but of a far different plant, Anthericum liliago. 
G@. S.—1, Flowers of the Oleander (Nerium) ; 2, Mesem- 
bryanthemum uncinatum. J. W.—Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus) Mrs. Chas. Hammond.—The tall plant with 
purplish flower is Arnebia Cornuti; the other is too 
incomplete to recognise H. J. B.—3, 4,5, impossible 
to name without flowers. J. A, Nicholay.—Halesia 
tetraptera (the Snowdrop-tree). Mrs. Gillies-Smith.— 
Rose Mme. Lambard.—— Viole t,—Clematis Jackmani alba 
(the so-called ‘‘ White Jackmani”),——A. I.—The Carna- 
tion flower is so much like others that it is impoasible to 





to make fine Quince preserves, but they are 
handsome and delicious. If the Quinces are 
cooked too long at the first boiling they will 
break in the syrup, and if boiled only in the 
syrup they will be tough and hard. Reject all 
knotty and stunted fruit. First rub off the 
down, then cut out the flower end, pare, quarter, 
and core. Place them in the preserving-kettle 


Canary moulting.—I often see in your 
valuable paper good information about birds. 
At the present time I have a Norwich Canary 
that I very much like. He is now moulting, 
and as I have had several birds moult in such a 
way that they have never been the same after- 
wards as before, I should be greatly obliged to 
you if in your next issue you would give me 

















name it.——C. @.—Tiger-flower (Tigridia pavonia); the} proper advice—what to feed them with, and with just water enough to cover them, and boil 
flowers only last one day.—John Rainford.—White how to manage them while moulting ?— RoBIN slowly, covered closely until nearly tender. 


Mallow (Malva moschata alba) ——E. C., St. Margaret’s.— 
1, The broad leaf is Honesty (Lunaria biennis); 2, Tansy 
(Tanacetum vulgare); 3, It may be anything, please send 
flowers ; 4, Pearly Everlasting (Antennaria margaritaces) ; 
5. Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea). H. I. Metcalf.— 
Not a Hoya but Aischy nanthus Lobbianus. Ver, D.— 
1, Adiantum gracillimum ; 2, A. Williamsi ;3, A. cuneatum 
multiceps ;4, A. elegantissimum ; 5, A. cuneatum ; 6, A. 
Legrandi; 7, Pacotti; g, A. farleyense ; 9, A. formosum ; 
10, A. concinnum ; 11, Pteris cretica ; 12, Adiantum con- 
cinnum latum,; 13, Sibthorpia europea, 14, Lycodium 
scandens ; 15, Selaginella japonica ; 16, Asplenium Neo- 
Caledoniv ; 17, Panicum variegatum, 15, Isolepis 
gracilis——J. @. H.—1 looks like an Andromeda, please 
send flowers ; 2, Acalypha musaica; 3, Justicia sp. ; 4, 
Fittonia argyroneura ; 5, Panicum variegatum. 


Names of fruits.—l. C. Lloyd. —1, Wyedale; 
2, Yellow Magoum Bonum; 3, Insufficiently ripe; 4, 
Victoria ; 5, Not sutiiciently ripe; 6, Pershore.——J. Hicks. 
—Duchess of Oldenburgh ——James Rea.—Plum Victoria. 
__A, &. Grant.—The Plum was almost smashed when 
yeceived, but July Green Gage ig no doubt what it is—— 
J. H.—The fruits sent were so unripe and out of character 
that we cannot vouch for the names being correct. We 
give what we think the fruits are. 1, Beurre d’A naniis ; 
2, Beurre d’Anjou ; 3, Beurre Clairgeau. Plum:: }, Mag- 


Skim out carefully on a platter. Add the 
parings and cores to the water in which the 
Quinces were cooked, stew it three-quarters of 
an hour, and strain through a jelly-bag. To 
each pint of this liquor allow 1 Ib. of sugar. 
When it is dissolved put in the fruit and boil 
very slowly until it is tender, but not broken. 
Skim out the fruit and boil the syrup down. 
Quince and Apple preserves are made in a 
similar manner, using an equal amount of 
Quinces and firm, ripe, sweet Apples, and 
poiling both in the same water, but separately. 
Broccoli Sprouts.—This wholesome and 
pleasant dish is rarely seen in some parts. The 
usual mode of cooking this vegetable is simply 
to boil it in water. The Italian way, however, 
is first to boil it in salted water till tender, and 
put it aside till cold. Dredge it then with flour, 
fry in butter slightly browned, and sprinkle a 
very little fine salt overi. 


Hoop. 

* * Canaries while moulting should, first of 
all, be carefully protected from cold air and 
draughts. From want of care in this respect 
many good birds are lost during their moulting 
sickness. Cold brings on inflammation of the 
bowels frequently. As soon as your bird shows 
signs of moulting, besides carefully covering up 
the cage from draught, especially at night time, 
give some hard-boiled egg and crumbs of stale 
bun, a few groats, a little Maw-seed—not much 
of this must be given, as it is an astringent—a 
piece of chalk or old mortar, and a_ little 
salt may be given at times. In its drink- 
ing-water a little saffron may be added, or a 
rusty nail may be put in it. Some fanciers give 
toast water during the moulting sickness. If 
yours is a young bird of this season it will need 
very little egg food to help it over its moulting, 
and there is a great liability of a young bird 
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FLOWERS FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS. 


Harvest festivals having become general all 
over the country, and flowers forming as they 
do such an important feature in connection with 
them, reference to some of the most suitable for 
the decoration of churches and other buildings 
may be useful. Anyone who has been much 
engaged in this kind of work will, I think, agree 
with me that where large quantities of flowers 
are wanted a certain space of ground should be 
set apart specially for their production, as cut- 
ting them from beds or borders causes sad dis- 
figurement. It will be readily understood that 
in order to make conspicuous decorations rather 
large flowers are necessary. The 

DAHLIA is, perhaps, as valuable as any for 
such purposes, especially the large show and 
double Pompon varieties. Single ones also come 
in admirably for positions more immediately 
under the eye. The large double sorts are in- 
dispensable for the decoration of lofty buildings, 
as the blossoms are bold in character and 
embrace many striking colours. Of the latter 
the most useful, perhaps, are yellows, whites, 
and scarlets, large numbers of which should be 
provided. Tasteful arrangements may be made 
with the flowers of Pompons, especially in the 
case of crowns or monograms. Some good lilacs 
and fiery reds work in well with a judicious 
mixture of greenery. The annual Asters are also 
indispensable for this class of decorations, as 
they last in good condition for a long time. The 
most showy, on account of their large size, is the 
Chrysanthemum section. These produce very 
large flowers, which are most useful where 
masses of colour are required. They may be 
pulled up intact out of the ground, or cut off 
just above the soil, and the whole plant may be 
used with good effect if desired, or the individual 
blooms may be used in any way where wanted. 
The Victoria is another grand class for forming 
masses of colour, as are also the quilled varie- 
ties, but the latter are generally preferred for 
mottoes or devices, as they possess better form 
and outline than the others. Asters for this 
purpose need not be raised in heat. If the seed 
1s sown on @ warm border in the middle of April, 
and the plants are brought on under hand-lights, 
they will be well in flower by the middle of 
August, which is as soon as they are generally 
wanted, They require to be grown in an open 
position where the ground is thoroughly rich, 
and in order to obtain large flowers the plants 
must stand 15 inches apart each way, and receive 
an abundance of water in dry weather. 


HoLiyHocks are also valuable; few other 
flowers, indeed, are so stately in their bearing, 
and the larger the building to be decorated the 
more will they be appreciated, as whole stems 
may, if desired, be used, or the stems may be 
cut into lengths. The individual flowers may 
also be removed from the stem, and used for de- 
vices or other purposes. The flowering portion 
of the stem I, however, look upon as being the 
most valuable, as, if the plants have been well 
grown, there will be ample foliage associated 


with the blooms to set them off to advantage. 
There is, too, such a wide range of colour 
amongst the flowers, and they are so thickly set 
on the stem that no list of blooms for indoor 
decoration would be complete which did not in- 
clude them. The best way in which to grow 
Hollyhocks is to sow seed of them in the open 
ground in July or early in August, and if the 
plants are well attended to they will be strong 
enough to plant out early the following spring, 
and will flower grandly at the end of thesummer ; 
but they require to be planted in rich, well- 
prepared ground, and to be well watered in dry 
weather. 

GLADIOLI of the gandavensis section are un- 
doubtedly amongst the most brilliant of all 
flowers for church decoration that blossom late 
in the year. The colours are not only bright, 
but they are also varied, and there is no other 
plant with which I am acquainted that lasts so 
long after it is cut. The flower-spikes are ad- 
mirably suited for suspending in bunches if 
desired, and also for mixing with other subjects. 
The most reliable way in which to get and 
maintain astock of these flowers is to raise one’s 
own corms, which may be readily done from 
seed. Plants thus raised will flower strongly 
the third year, and a little seed sown every year 
will keep up the stock. The next best plan is to 
buy seedling bulbs of a flowering size, as these 
invariably do better than named sorts, which 
are reproduced by offsets. Gladioli must be 
planted in deep, well-manured soil, and they 
should have a change of ground every year. 
Hyacinthus candicans, although not a striking 
plant, has tall flower-spikes, towards the tops of 
which hang numbers of white bell-shaped 
flowers, admirably suited for mixing with other 
things, and, owing to the length of the stems, 
the operator, with the aid of these, will be able 
to break up what might have been a flat or 
monotonous surface. Being a hardy plant, and 
indifferent about soil, anybody can grow it. 
Three or four-year-old bulbs, if planted in good 
soil, will push up flower-stems 4 feet in height. 

HARPALIUM RIGIDUM, when used in sufficient 
quantities, is a very showy plant for indoor 
decoration. Its bright orange-coloured florets 
and black disc render its flowers very con- 
spicuous, and as its stems reach a height of 
4 feet, they may be used with striking effect in 
large or small quantities. With plenty of 
greenery as a background, and a large handful 
of the stems tied together at the bottom, and 
the ends encircled with damp green Moss to 
keep the flowers fresh, a bright bit of colour can 
be produced for filling up recesses or angles in 
rooms. No plant is more easy to grow than this, 
and it will thrive in almost any kind of soil ; its 
only fault is that its roots cannot well be con- 
fined to any particular spot; they have an 
awkward way of running beneath the surface, 
and sending up shoots next season some distance 
away from the old stool. The best way in which 
to grow it for indoor decoration is to plant a 
mass of it in some position where its spreading 
proclivities do not interfere with other subjects. 

HypRANGBHAS are hardy flowering shrubs, the 
blossoms of which come just in time to be useful, 
and where good-sized plants exist they afford 


large quantities of them. The common Hydran- 
gea is, perhaps, the freest flowerer, but H. 
paniculata grandiflora and Thomas Hogg are 
both desirable. These plants, when well grown, 
bear large heads of flowers, which are conspic- 
uous in decorative arrangements when used in 
sufficient quantities. They are not quite hardy 
in all parts of the country, but in all doubtful 
situations they should be planted pretty close 
to a wall facing the south or west, and be 
allowed to grow away from it in their own 
way. Chrysanthemum maximum, pure white, 
is useful. 

MIcHAELMAS DAISIES are not, as a whole, 
particularly showy, but they produce flowers so 
freely on long stems that they will be found 
useful where decorations are carried out on an 
extensive scale. Amellus has violet-purple 
coloured flowers that are large and showy. 
Sunflowers are indispensable in decorations for 
large buildings, and they are so easily grown 
that I need not say more about them. Zinnias, 
too, are useful, as both in form and colour the 
flowersare good. In neat devices I have always 
found Sweet Peas to bemuch valued ; butinorder 
to have them in quantities so late in the summer 
they require special treatment. The seed 
should be sown about the middle of May ina 
trench prepared for it as for Celery. During 
summer they must be well watered, if the 
weather is dry, and be supported by sticks in 
the usual way. The seed-pods that succeed the 
first flowers must in all cases be cut off as soon 
as they appear,as their production exhausts the 
plants and stops their flowering. 





Destroying worms.—If ‘‘L.” can ob- 
tain from the gas-house a little of their raw 
ammonia, he might mix a quarter of a pound to 
four quarts of water. This will, no doubt, 
bring the worms to the surface, and then they 
can be brushed off. I have used eight ounces to 
four quarts of water on Grass and brought the 
worms to the surface in large quantities, but 
‘«T,,.” does not say Grass or what kind of plants. 
—F. Brewer, Kingston. 


Sowing seeds.—Please tell me when the 
seeds mentioned below should be sown for 
flowering next summer, and whether in green- 
house or open ground? Ihave kept the numbers, 
if you will kindly reply to them? Dianthus 
chinensis, Helichrysum, Phlox Drummondi, 
Pyrethrum, Lobelia, Globe Amaranthus, Nas- 
turtium, Coreopsis, Antirrhinum, Scabiosa cau- 
casica.—No NAME, 


*_* No. 1 in the open ground in April; 
2, ditto, or in March under glass, and trans- 
planted ; 3, under glass beginning of April, or 
in the open ground at the end of the month 
or in May; 4, if P. Parthenium, in Febru- 
ary in warmth; 5, in gentle heat in 
February ; 6, in stove heat in March or April, 
and kept under glass; 7, in April in open 
ground, or earlier under glass; 8, annual vars. 
in March or April in open ground ; perennial in 
frame in May or June; 9, now, and kept in 
cool house or frame till spring, or in February 
in heat; 10, June, in frame or open ground, 








































































































































































































* intended for forcing should be potted up, but need not be 
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Oonservatory, 


Cut-back Pelargoniums should be shaken out and re- 
potted if not already done; the early-flowering varieties 
will, of course, have been attended to ere this. Pinks 


placed under glass yet. Winter in cold frames, and place 
in warm greenhouse in January. Her Majesty forces 
well, but a night temperature of 50 degs. should not be ex- 
ceeded, and it will be better not to place them in heat 
before January. Where only the blooms are required for 
cutting plants will force in boxes, or may be planted out on 
a stage near the glass. All the hardwooded stuff should 
be placed under cover now or very shortly. Heaths lose 
colour if left out too long, but they must have a fair ven- 
tilation both night and day ; especially is this necessary 
for several weeks after taking the plants indoors. All the 
plants which have ceased to be effective should be moved 
out ; some things will probably be thrown away. There 
are always more plants than there is room for at this season, 
and crowding too many plants into a limited space is 
ruinous ; therefore it is better to get rid of all old speci- 
mens and fill up with youmger and better things, of which, 
in well-managed gardens, there will always be plants 
growing on. The early-flowering Chrysanthemum Mme. 
Desgrange and others will now be opening their blossoms, 
and will be charmingly fresh when Fuchsias and other 
things are past their best. Early-flowering Bouvardias 
and Tree-Carnations will also be useful. A good stock of 
Primula obconica will make a pretty group. Those who 
suffer from any kind of skin disease had better not touch 
it, as it has been known to produce unpleasant results in 
a few cases. 
Stove. 


If Poinsettias and other soft-wooded stove plants grown 
for winter-flowering are kept after this in a low tempera- 
ture their foliage will lo-e its freshness, and the bottom 
leaves of the Poinsettias especially may suffer, and must 
have heat, Do not start fires extravagantly at first; a 
night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. will be high 
enough. Shading may be dispensed with now. If roller 
blinds are used and there are shelter-boards at the top of 
the house to keep them dry, they may be left up, as they 
will be useful to roll down on cold nights during winter. 
A good deal of fuel may be saved, and the temperature of 
the house will be more genial. The summer-flowering 
climbers, such as Allamandas, should be kept a little drier 
at the root to ripen the growth ; Caladiums also may be 
kept drier ; in fact, most plants, with the shortening days, 
will require less water—i.¢., they will not require watering 
so often and more care must be exercised, so as not to 
water a plant when already wet enough. 


Chrysanthemum Notes. 


The buds of the Japanese kinds are swelling fast, and even 
the Incurves should be taken, or the blooms will be late 
for the early shows. See that all the shoots are securely 
tied up, especially in windy places, or some of the best 
blooms may be lost, If the plants are at all crowded open 
them out; a free circulation of air will keep the foliage 
strong and clean. Mildew is more likely to appear where 
the plants are crowded. Liquid-manure should be given 
with judgment; we want large but not coarse blooms, 
Deal promptly with black-fly, 


Melons. 


Late Melons must have a genial warmth if they are tobe 
of any use. Avoid over-watering, especially round the 
main-stems of the plants, A very close, damp atmosphere 
may produce that fungoid disease known as canker, and it 
may also cause the fruits to crack and be useless, A little 
air early in the morning, as soon as the sun shines fully on 
the glass, will be beneficial and act as a check upon the 
evils named above. Sulphur fumes may be created by 
using it in the limewash for walls, &c. 


Late Grapes 


should have a little fire-heat on dull, damp days to keep 
the atmosphere genial and buoyant. Late growth has no 
value, as the main leaves, if healthy, will keep the roots 
active without the stimulus of a lot of soft laterals, which 
often grow up against theiglass and draw the condensed 
moisture down among the bunches. It is very necessary 
that the roofs of houses in which Grapes are expected to 
hang some time should be in a sound condition, as a leaky 
roof is fatal to Grapes keeping. 


Late Tomatos. 


Tn some instances Tomatos follow the early Cucumbers. 
When started early Cucumbers will have done their work 
by August, and if the houses are then filled, not crowded, 
with strong Tomato-plants just showing flower, a paying 
crop may be gathered about Christmas or a little earlier 
and later. Sometimes a second, or, rather, I might say, a 
continuous crop may be obtained from the early plants 
when maintained in health by thinning out and regulating 
the young growths, which will break out all up the stems 
of healthy plants. Nourishment to enable the plants to 
carry this continuous load may easily be given. This plan 
answers better for small, rather narrow houses, where the 
plants are trained near the glass. 


Tomatos Outside 


are ripening well, and at present I have seen no disease. 
All young shoots must be removed as they appear. Let 
the plants retain their foliage as long as possible. Keep 
down weeds in large plantations, so that the air may cir- 
culate freely. 

Window Gardening. 


The early-flowering bulbs must soon be potted or placed 
in glasses. Single-flowered Hyacinths are better than the 
double-flowered kinds for early work. Dwarf Asters are 
useful pot plants at this season, and the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, when well grown, are very fresh, and 
come at a time when other things are approaching the sere 
and yellow leaf period. 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a si oe later than ts here indicated with equally good 
regults. 





























































will be a lot of tidying up to do during September. 
Under any circumstances, weeds must not be permitted to 
grow, and the Grass must be kept down; but the craze 
which is sometimes manifested for gathering up every leaf 
as it falls is not one to sympathise with. Neither is it 
desirable the moment a Lily or other plant sheds its last 
blossoms to cut down the”stem ; let the stem remain a 
little time till the sap it contains has descended to support 
the bulb or crown during the process of ripening. Annuals 
which have ceased to be effective may be removed, and the 
sites prepared for Wallflowers, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, and other plants which have been raised from 
seeds for the purpose of filling up vacancies. There will in 
most gardens be work to do in putting in cuttings of 
various plants, both tender and hardy. Seeds must be 
gathered as they ripen and laid thinly on sheets of paper 
to complete ripening, when they can be rubbed out and 
placed in packets. No one can tell the pleasure derived 
from raising seedlings of choice plants. 


even to live himself in the future, he must continue to 
plant young trees. Where the soil is fairly good it is won- 
derful how speedily young Apple-trees on the broad-leaved 
Paradise develop and produce a paying crop. I have my 
eye upon several plantations of these trees which were 
planted from four to five years ago, and they are now in 
splendid condition, bearing fruit which for size could not 
be produced on the Crab or any other stock, except it be of 
a surface-rooting tendency. Depend uponit, there is room 
everywhere for the men who can grow good Apples. 
Plums and Pears may come in less full, but Apples will not 
be too plentiful during the lives of the present géneration 
or the one coming after us. Apples form the base of many 
of the cheap jams, and the pulp will keep some time after 
being reduced. The only thing that must be insisted on if 
a profit is desired is the site must be well prepared and the 
trees properly planted—if Apples on the Paradise are 
planted 8 feet to 10 feet apart, when the trees are well 
established all the labour required will be to keep down 
weeds and mulch during summer. 


come as with a rush since the rains set in, and the seeds, 
Turnips, Lettuces, Spinach, &c , have germinated well. 
The weeds, also, have done their best to fill a vacant space, 
and must be attacked at once, 
crowded seed beds should be planted out. They may 
follow Onions or any other crop which does notimpoverish 
the land too much without digging. If the land isin good 
heart Cabbages will do better and turn in quicker where 
the land is rather firm thanif loose from recent digging or 
trenching. Itis always advisible to put out a few Cabbage- 
tel of one of the small early kinds on a warm, sheltered 


hearts are cut, they may be planted thick—treat them, 
in fact, as Coleworts. Cauliflowers sown last month 
should be pricked out from 4 inches to 6 inches apart in 
some position where a little shelter can be given. Ifa 
frame can be spared prick them out in it, but do not put 
the lights on yet. Lettuces planted in a pit or frame now 
will be very useful in the winter, especially if the weather 
should be severe. 
keep out frost will make the growth crisp and fresh, as the 
plants will continue growlng all winter or until they are 
used. Useful sized Cauliflowers may be grown in 6-inch 
pots. Veitch’s forcing variety will produce nice little 


Outdoor Garden. 
Where anything like high keeping is aimed at, there 


Fruit Garden. 
If the fruit grower wishes to benefit his posterity, or 


Vegetable Garden. 
Growth has been very rapid lately. Winter Greens have 


Young Cabbages in 


order, and as the stems will be pulled up as soon as the 


A hot-water pipe run round the pit. te 


hearts early in spring. Grow in 6-inch pots in the green- 
house. E. Hogpay. 





Work in the Town Garden. 


The earlier Michaelmas Daisies or perennial Asters are 
now expanding, and than these there is nothing more 
suitable or satisfactory for town gardens of all descriptions. 
Without exaggeration, they thrive anywhere and in 
any kind of soil, though they really deserve a little decent 
material and some manure now and then, and never fail to 
bloom profusely, while the bulk of the flowers come at a 
time when there is but little else in such places and a 
flower of any kind is welcome; and, lastly, many of the 
finer and newer kinds are really beautiful things. Such 
are A. longifolius Lady Trevelyan, A. Nove-Belgi Robert 
Parker, and others, now becoming rather numerous; but 
many of the older forms also are well worth growing, 
notably A. levis, A. formosissimus, A. polyphyllus, A. 
turbinellus, A, tradescanti, A. Ohapmani, and of the 
dwarf kinds A. alpinus, A. pyrenzus, A. amellus bessarabi- 
cus, A. hybridus nanus, and A. longifolius formosus. All 
that is required is to plant small pieces, preferably in April, 
in fairly good soil, give water occasionally in dry weather, 
and afford a slight support in exposed places towards the 
autumn. Another charming plant just now is the White 
Japanese Anemone. This is a capital thing for a town gar- 
den, growing freely in any ordinary good soil and producing 
its creamy-white blossoms, which, by the way, endure for 
a considerable time in a cut state, with the greatest 
freedom. In favoured spots, as near the south and west 
coast, this grand Anemone grows very luxuriantly, 
attaining a height of 5 feet or more, and producing very 
large and handsome blossoms. The two coloured forms 
(A. japonica and A. j. hybrida) should also be grown for 
the sake of contrast, With these plants, the Perennial 
Asters (as well as the annual and Chinese varieties), Early 
Chrysanthemums, Tritomas, the stately Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, African Marigolds, Begonias, Fuchsias, and, 
perhaps, a batch of late Hollyhocks, not omitting the 
indispensable Dahlia, almost any town garden may be 
rendered quite gay in September, and often through the 
greater part of October as well. Some good plants or 
clumps of the fragrant Nicotiana affinis also form a very 
pleasing feature at this season. Get in all the cuttings of 
the Zonal and other Pelargoniums that can be procured, 
or spared from the beds. These may remain in the open 
air until the weather becomes wet or cold, when they 
should be housed at once. Shake out and repot large- 
flowered Pelargoniums that have been cut down and 
restarted, placing them in quite small pots. Give Chinese 
Primulas and seedling Cyclamens the last shift, and pot or 
prick off Cinerarias and Calceolarias(herbaceque). Reduce 
climbers on conservatory roof, B.C. BR. 


















































and they have made splendid foliage on short-j ed 
and a crop of fruit might be gathered next year if it was 
desirable. 
such, Prince Albert, Cellini Pippin, Warner's King, and 
Lord Suffield areamong them. There is some advantage in 
getting the trees a year, or even two, before they are 
really wanted, because they are going through a season of 
preparation, and when the ground is ready for them they 
can be lifted with balls before the last leaf has fallen, and 
will be benefited by transplantation. 1 
very good open-air Tomatos now, and have been doing so 
for several weeks, the kind being an improved form of 
Old Red. The Old Wrinkled Red, as we knew it thirty or 
more years ago, has pretty well disappeared. The 
modernised Old Red has lost its deep wrinkles, and is 
altogether a very presentable fruit, well-adapted for 
planting in open situations trained to stakes. Just finished 
taking up second early Potatos. 
second growth, though in some instances the tops had not 
all died down. The skins were set, and they will be better 
up now. 
Cabbages immediately. 
weather. Pricked out Cauliflowers in frames. 


SrepremBer 7, 1895 





THH COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Yatracts from a Garden Diary from Septem- 
ber 7th to September 14th. 


Put in a lot of cuttings of hardy Fuchsias. I am con- 


vinced a great deal more might be done with these, and 
would be if someone would get up a striking mass of such 
kinds as corallina, elegans, Riccartoni, Rose of Castile ; 
the last-named is hardy enough if covered with burnt 
earth when frost sets in, Planted out laced Pinks. If not 
planted before the end of September they do not get well 
established before winter. é 
cuttings or pipings of the hardy border kinds. ] 
plants are pulled to pieces now and planted very firmly in 
fresh, well-prepared land, every piece will grow. Must be 
planted firmly, and if the weather should be very dry give 
agood soaking of water, repeating it if necessary. We 
have just made our new beds of Her Majesty for producing 
flowers for cutting next season, and anyone giving this 
plan a trial will never trouble about pipings or cuttings 
again. We want to simplify gardening, not make it more 
elaborate and troublesome. Root pruned Apple-trees that 
were growing too vigorously. Trenched a plot of land for 
planting with Apples on the Paradise stock as soon as the 
leaves fall. We purchased the trees last year and planted 
them in a nursery bed to make roots and get acclimatised, 


It is not necessary to take 
If the old 


ointed wood, 


There are not many kinds. Peasgood’s Non- 


We are gathering 


There were signs of 


Some of the ground will be planted with early 
Earthed up Celery in dry 





Various queries.—l, Will you kindly tell 


me if it would be easy to keep Tree Carnations 
in good health through the winter in a green- 
house where the frost is just kept out? Ican 
keep Maiden-hair Ferns quite well. 
were to get plants of Petunias now, should I 
have them in bloom in May and June, and can I 
keep them and multiply by cuttings, or should 
you advise me to get seed now? I want fringed 
ones. Are the Californian Giants the best? 
3, I want some fringed Pelargoniums ; can I 
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manage them well from cuttings put in now? 
Could you tell me where I could get some 
cheaply? 4, Can you tell me whether I could 
get Clematis Jackmani soon and easily from 
seed, or either kinds of Virginian Creepers? 
5, What colour is the flower of Acacia lophantha? 
6, Will Nicotiana aflinis come up again next year 
if left in the ground ?—DEwpDRopP. 


*.* 1, Yes; Carnations of the Tree or Per- 
petual varieties can be kept in good health in 
quite a cool greenhouse, but they will not flower 
much, if at all, until’ the spring. 2, Do you 
mean double or single-flowered Petunias? If 
the former, young plants of named kinds had 
better be obtained early next spring, and with 
good culture they will bloom nicely in June, or 
a little earlier. If you could get some now and 
keep them just moving through the winter they 
would, of course, flower somewhat earlier, but 
they are not often to be had at this season. 
We have potted seedling plants of the single 
kinds now, kept them in a cool greenhouse 
through the winter, and shad grand plants full 
of bloom and as showy as Azaleas, in the March 
and April following. 3, It is getting rather late 
now to strike the large-flowering Pelargoniums, 
but rooted cuttings potted now and wintered in 
a moderately heated house will bloom well next 
summer. The plants may be had from any good 
nurseryman. 4, Clematis Jackmani may be 
grown from seed, but it takes time, and the seed- 
lings would probably not come true. Ampelopsis 
Veitchi and others can be raised from seed, 
when this is to be had; but cuttings strike so 
easily that it is scarcely worth while, and takes 
more time. 5, The flowers of Acacia lophantha 
are yellow. 6, Yes; in fairly light and warm 
soil the semi-tuberous roots of this Tobacco are 
perennial, and reappear year after year, though 
a very severe winter may kill them if unpro- 
tected. 


Nicotiana affinis and Heliotrope, — These 
make a very good association, the slender tlower-laden 
stems of the Nicotiana setting off the purplish tone of the 
Heliotrope, but in every case in which these two plants 
have been used the effect has been entirely spoilt by mixing 


- with it other things, destroying all 
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September 7, 1895 


THE BLUE PASSION-FLOWER (PASSI- | 
FLORA COZRULEA),. 


As seen well grown and luxuriant in flower and 
fruit, there are few hardy climbers more 
beautiful than this species from Brazil and 
Peru. Hybrids have been obtained between 
this old species and others, such as P. incarnata 
and P. racemosa, but, as hardy plants, they 





A hanging-basket of Passion-flowers and fruit. 


are all far inferior to the type. The white- 
flowered variety of P. ccrulea, named Con- 
stance Eliott, which appears to have been 
raised some years ago by Lucombe, Pince, and 
Yo., of Exeter, is, however, a worthy companion 
to its darker parent in every way. Its flowers 
are especially beautiful as seen under artificial 
light, when they glisten like frosted silver 
amongst their dark green leaves. 
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America by the Spanish missionaries soon after 
the conquest. The name was given from the 
fancied resemblance in numbers or form to the 
things employed at the Crucifixion. The stigmas 
are the three nails, the corona becomes the 
crown of thorns, the five anthers are the wounds, 
and the ten perianth segments were supposed to 
represent the ten apostles, Judas and Peter 
being excluded, while the three bracts behind the 
flower typify the cross itself. The illustration 
shows how naturally and gracefully the wreaths 
of flowers and fruit of the Passion-flower may 
be arranged. Although this Passion-flower 
blooms everywhere, it is more capricious in its 
fruiting, doing this in some places quite freely, 
while elsewhere it refuses to do so for no very 
apparent reason. F. W.°B. 


Once well planted in a sheltered, sunny nook 
or corner, P. ccerulea is a rapid grower, and 
soon occupies a large area of wall space. In the 
South of England, especially along the south 
and south-west coast, the plant grows and fruits 
freely, and even long after its flowers are faded 
and its leaves yellow or russety-brown after 
sharp frosts, the golden egg-like fruits dangle 
in profusion bright and gay in the wintry sun- 
















































TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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1110.—Blue Hydrangeas.—When the 
plants should be setting their bloom, water for a 
fortnight or three weeks with alum-water—say, 
2 oz. of alum to the gallon of water, twice or 
thrice a week; it cannot be overdone. This 
may be done with success even in common 
garden loam without peat. — F. BREWER, 
Langsford, Richmond-park-road, Kvngston, 
Surrey. 

1148.—Ground under Beech-trees and 
Climbers.—To your first question, I am com- 
pelled to say that I am afraid you will experience 
great difficulty in getting anything of a lasting 
character to grow under the Beech-trees, as no 
doubt the soil is full of roots and very dry, 
except in the winter months. The only chance 
you have of covering the surface with any kind 
of greenery is to thoroughly cleanse the ground 
of all weeds and rubbish, and then loosen it up a 
few inches deep ; then cover the surface all over 
with a coat of good soil, and plant it with the 
Irish-leaved Ivy. If you keep the Ivy well 
watered all the first summer after planting, and 
peg down the strongest growths, you will in 
time get a good carpet of greenery. You will 
not, however, do much good with it unless you 
do the work well. To your second question, I 
reply that the small-leaved form of Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi) appears to be the 
only likely creeper to thrive in such a shallow 
depth of soil, You ought not to allow the turf 
to grow immediately over the roots of any 
creeper you may plant in such a case as yours. 
—J. C. C. 

Cytisus nigricans.—Among shrubs now 
blooming, one of the prettiest and most grace- 
fulis this Broom. It began in June, has con- 
tinued ever since, and now is more profuse in 
blossom than it has been at all. The first 
flower-spikes are very long and slender, bearing 
myriads of small yellow blossoms, and after the 
first flowers have opened they continue in suc- 
cession for weeks, whilst there is every indica- 
tion of abundance of flowers till sharp frost 
comes. This Broom is quite as hardy as other 
kinds, and deserves a place in our gardens.— 
A. 

Sorrel-tree of the South-eastern 
United States (Oxydendron arboreum) is one 
of the few trees flowering during August and 
September ; it is also one of the most beautiful 
of American trees. ‘The finest specimens to be 
seen in England are probably those in Mr. An- 
thony Waterer’s nursery at Knap-hill, which are 
bushy-headed trees 20 feet or more high. It has 
dark-green, oblong-pointed leaves about 5 inches 
long, which are slightly toothed. The slender 
racemes are borne in clusters at the end of each 
shoot, and each one is 6 inches to 10 inches long. 
bearing numerous white, cup-shaped flowers, 
The tree is not a fast grower, unfortunately, but 
flowers with perfect freedom when only a few 
feet high. It was introduced into England 
about the middle of the last century, but it is 
far from being a common plant ; certainly not 
so much grown as its special beauty and the 
scarcity of flowering trees at this season would 
warrant. It belongs to the ericaceous family, 
and is most frequently known in gardens and 
nurseries under the name of Andromeda, also 
as a Lyonia ; the above is, however, its correct 
name. In its native state it is found in low- 
lying situations, and its requirements are best 
provided for under cultivation by giving it a 
moist position where there is a good depth of 
peaty soil free from lime, —B. 


shine. Plants raised from seed sown as soon as 
the fruits turn yellow and ripen, grow freely, 
and flower the second season. I saw some noble 
specimens on the walls of the College at May- 
nooth the other day, great masses of elegant 
foliage studded with plump buds, and having 
long wreaths of starry flowers. The popular 
name of Passion-flower was originally applied 
on the introduction of Christianity into South 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BUILDING A SMALL RANGE OF 
HOUSES. 


As an old subscriber and enthusiastic amateur, 
and one who has learned all he knows about 
gardening from the pages of your invaluable 
paper, I shall be extremely obliged if you will 
advise me, or enlist the services of one of your 
practical correspondents in advising me, on the 
following matter : I have lately bought a house 
with an acre and a quarter of lawn, trees, and 
kitchen garden, the latter about one-third, but 
possessing no glasshouse of any kind. I propose 
employing a gardener constantly, and on the 
principle that what is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well, must, of course, have some 
glass. My idea is to sell what I do not consume, 
and I therefore propose to put up a lean-to 
house, say, 60 feet long, to be divided into three 
sections—hot, intermediate, and cool—say, 
15 feet, 20 feet, and 25 feet, and growing therein 
Cucumbers, Tomatos, and Grapes respectively. 
My architect is a very good man, but does not 
know much, I fear, about building and heating 
greenhouses. What I want, therefore, is a sort 
of specification of the work to be done. I can get 
it carried out locally, but I wish to have no 
initial mistakes, which so often mean additional 
expense. I should extremely like to enlist the 
sympathies of your estimable correspondent, 
‘*B. C. R.,” whose notes I so often read with 
pleasure in GARDENING. The house will be a 
lean-to on a wall due south. My garden is ona 
slope running west; the floor at the boiler end 
would thus be, say, 6 feet above the ground level, 
and the other end slightly sunk. Iam intending 
in this way to avoid steps between the sections 
of the house, both on the ground of utility and 
economy. JBeing intended principally for 
Cucumbers, it would be an advantage, I imagine, 
to let the boiler into the end of the house and 
under the floor rather than putit in a separate 
building. Instead of front lights I am thinking 
of letting the roof rest on the front wall, and 
putting stone pits or frames in front of the house 
and letting a pipe run through them from the 
boiler. Kindly give me an idea of how to dis- 
pose the pipes in the different sections, the 
quantity required, the size boiler (saddle), height 
of back wall—the Vine-border will necessarily 
be inside—ventilation, and other points which 
will suggest themselves to a practical man. I 
enclose a slight ground plan, not drawn to scale, 
—Soutu Hants. 

*.* You do not state the width of the pro- 
posed range of: houses, but, according to the 
proportions given on the plan, they are intended 
to be about 20 feet, outside to outside. This is 
quite wide enough for structures of this class, 
and, allowing for a 9-inch wall front and back, 
will leave an inside width of 18 feet 6 inches. 
Now, in the first place, I strongly advise the 
adoption of the three-quarter span or hip-roofed 
form for houses of this width; for one thing, a 
lean-to of this width will require, even with a 
very flat pitch, the rafters to be 22 feet in 
length, and this will mean having two purlines 
and sets of standards, while the back wall will 
need to be at least 15 feet high. By adopting 
the hip-roofed form you reduce the length of the 
longest rafters to 18 feet, and the height of the 
wall to 10 feet 6 inches, while a rather steeper 
pitch and more light also is obtained. With a 
width of even 18 feet only I should still adopt 
the hip-roofed form, unless, of course, circum- 
stances exist which render it inadmissible. 

Now, although very many houses are built for 
Tomatos and Vines without any front glass, or, 
in other words, with the rafters coming right 
down on the brickwork, yet in the case of 
Cucumber-houses this is very inconvenient 
(unless, of course, the floor or pathway is sunk, 
the front wall carried higher than usual, or both), 
because, for early work, at any rate, these plants 
have to be set out in @ raised brick-pit along the 
front of the house, and without plenty of head- 
room here it is very awkward to get at them for 
the purposes of training and tying them, &c. 
On this account I must also advise you to have 
fronts consisting of, say, 2 feet of wood and glass 
(made in sashes and hung to open when re- 
quired), placed on 24 feet or 3 feet of brickwork, 
so as to bring the upper or eave-plate at least 
44 feet from the ground level. This will also 
have a much better appearance than the other. 
The only alternatives are either to sink the floor 


of the Cucumber-house a couple of feet, with 
steps up into the next division (but keeping the 
roof uniform with the others), or to place this 
house in the centre of the range, and make the 
roof a little higher than the others, but this 
would not be so convenient from the heating 
point of view. If no front glass is employed, 
wooden louvres must be fixed on the front wall 
of the Tomato-house and vinery, about 5 feet 
apart; but in the Cucumber-house none are 
necessary. In this case the front wall should 
not be less than 4 feet in height, as the back of 
the pit will occupy 2 feet or 24 feet, and the 
louvres must come above this. The doors should 
be in the centre of the ends and divisions, with 
a pathway right through from end to end. 

Now as regards the heating. I advise that 
the boiler be not built in beneath the floor of 
the Cucumber-house, as in such a position it is 
so difficult to get at in case anything goes wrong, 
or to clean the flues, etc. Set it just outside, 
under a light shelter of corrugated iron. As 
there will be nearly 500 feet of 4-inch piping to 
heat altogether, a plain saddle 42 inches long 
must be put in, or if a terminal end is employed 
this should be a No. 3., 30 inches in length, 
The main flow from the boiler had better be 
taken first beneath the bottom of the pit (3 feet 
wide) in the Cucumber-house, then branching off 
with a T-piece and valve into a double row of 
4-inch piping running across the end and round 
three sides of this division and return to boiler. 
There should also be a 2-inch flow (with valve) 
along the front of this house, above the bed and 
near the glass, coming down with two elbows 
into a 4-inch pipe along the outside of pit, near 
the floor, The straight running flow from 
beneath bed to run through this partition, with 
another valve, a rise to level of lower plate, or 
near eaves, and straight along the front of both 
the other houses. At far end of Tomato-house 
another T to be fixed on main flow, with a 
valve and pipe along partition to front edge of 
pathway, then along that, across close to second 
door, along the other side of path round again, 
and along the back of house and across the other 
end into main return along front. Just through 
the second division wall (inside vinery), fix 
another valve, and then run the pipes (4-inch 
single), as in Tomato-house, and into main 
return. This return will also have to run along 
front of Tomato-house, but below the flow, and 
under the bed in Cucumber-house. All that is 
necessary in the pit is two rows (flow and 
return), of 2-inch pipes along the front, with a 
valve, of course. 

Now for the specification: This must stipu- 
late for—Brickwork to be all good 9-inch work 
(except, perhaps, front wall to pit ?), built with 
lime-mortar, and top courses and plates set in 
cement-mortar. Lower (sill) plates to be of 
6-inch by 4-inch stuff; upper or eave-plate and 
styles, 4-inch by 3-inch; rafters(sashbars), 3-inch 
by 2-inch, rebated and chamfered; purline 
3-inch by 3-inch, with l-inch gas-pipe standards 
every 5 feet; end rafters, 4-inch by 3-inch, 
ridge-plank, 7-inch by 1}, grooved on both sides 
for glass, and sash-bars in ends and dimensions 
2-inch by l-inch. Front lights 18 inches deep, 
to be of 2-inch stuff, hung to upper plate with 
2h-inch butts. Twelve ventilators, of 2-inch 
stuff, each about 4 feet by 24 feet, to be fixed 
along ridge (seven on one side and five on the 
other), hung to ridge-plank (Piper’s or Paine’s 
hinges are best for this work), and fitted with 
set-opes and cords (or patent gearing). Half- 
glass doors 2 inches thick, to be fitted in each 
end and division, hung with 3-inch butts, 
and fitted with strong locks and keys. Door- 
posts to be 3-inch by 3-inch, and doorways made 
with transom heads. All woodwork to be 
good yellow deal, and painted four coats good 
oil colour. All glass to be 21 oz., size 20-inch by 
16-inch, bedded in putty and tacked down. 
Hot-water pipes to be full size and weight, with 
valves as shown, and jointed with Portland 
cement. B. C. R. 


Potting-soil.—A couple of months ago I 
purchased for 3s. from a well-advertised firm 
two bushels of ‘‘ general potting-compost ;” but 
plants did not thrive in it, and cuttings rotted 
off, and I have since been told it is altogether 
unsuitable, being much too heavy. I have now 
got a small quantity of light mixture from a 
local man, but this means a considerable expense. 
Would you therefore kindly say whether b 
making a heap of ordinary light garden soil, 


collecting the fallen leaves, mixing and allowing 
to stand for a few weeks, this would make a 
good compost, or what would you advise ?— 
H. W. Wirt. 


* * This is a frequent difficulty. It does not 
pay nurserymen to retail such things in small 
quantities without making a good profit on it. 
Garden soil, unless unusually good, is not the 
thing for potting choice plants, though mixed 
with some well-decayed manure, &c., it might 
do fairly well for common Chrysanthemunis and 
other vigorous plants. Leaves should be laid up 
to rot for at least a year before use as part of 
compost. Can you not obtain a load of turfy 
soil—this is generally to be had where building 
is going on—and lay it up in a heap for four or 
six months with a little manure between each 
layer? This, well chopped up and mixed with 
a little leaf-mould and sand, would make a really 
good compost. 


Heating a greenhouse (fock).—The 
materials for a good double flue (the best form), 
with furnace and chimney, would cost about 
£2, and the labour another £1 or 30s, The 
lower flue should be built of brickwork, and the 
upper or ‘freturn” one may consist of 6-inch 
glazed socket drain pipes, which are very inex- 
pensive. The best furnace is a deep one, fed 
from the top, and 9 inches square internally. 
This will burn small coke, cinders, almost 
anything, except ordinary house coal, which 
is too smoky, and will remain alight for 
eight or ten hours easily. A small coil (three 
turns of 23-inch piping would do) would cost, 
with furnace, £1 to 303., and three lengths of 
4-inch piping and connections £2 more, and this 
would give a rather more steady and genial 
warmth, but the fire would require a little more 
attention. A small hot-water apparatus, with 
pipes and stove to consume parafiin, would cost 
£3 or £4, and not require much attention beyond 
trimming and filling twice a day ; but these con- 
sume a good deal of oil, and are apt to smoke or 
go wrong at times, if not carefully cleaned and 
regulated. The small paraffin stoves without 
pipes are useless, except just to exclude frost 
from a very small structure, and I cannot 
recommend the other apparatus mentioned. 
The ‘‘ Radiators” are the best form I have yet 
seen without hot water. An exhaustive article 
on the subject will appear in an early issue. 


A question of heating (J. H. L.).— 
The boiler is evidently very badly placed at 
present, as according to the slope of the ground 
there can be little or no rise from boiler to 
forcing-house, where, as you say, the heat is 
chiefly needed. The great length of exposed 
connections, as well as their multiplicity, are 
also both very objectionable. The proper place 
for the boiler is always at the lowest end or 
points of a range, and in this case it will doubt- 
less work much better and more economically if 
placed at the east end of forcing-house as pro- 
posed. Do not, however, set the boiler beneath 
the house, but just outside, where it can be more 
easily got at to clean the flues or for repairs, 
etc., covering it and the stoke-hole with a light 
galvanised iron roof or shed. The connections 
(flow and return) to vinery had better be of 
3-inch piping, placed in a long wooden box or 
trough, and surrounded with sawdust to prevent 
loss of heat. Take them almost direct from the 
boiler and connect them with the heating pipes 
just inside vinery with a pair of T’s, and valves 
right and left. There should also be an [-4f-piece 
with two valves just inside the east end of 
Peach-house to shut off the heat there if neces- 
sary. It would probably be better to have 
separate 2-inch connecting pipes (flow and 
return) to the greenhouse passing through the 
forcing-pit, which will probably be the better for 
rather more warmth. As, including two extra 
lengths of 4-inch piping of (apparently) about 
30 feet between the Vinery and Peach-house, 
there will be over 500 feet of piping and connec- 
tions altogether, a boiler capable of heating 
about 600 feet of 4-inch piping will be required, 
and if the present one is not capable of doing so 
much easily we should put in a terminal-end 
saddle, 33 inches long (No. 5). 


Rhodochiton volubile.—One of the 
most striking and characteristic of greenhouse 
climbers now in flower is this Mexican plant. It 
has been in cultivation in this country since 
1833, but has scarcely yet obtained the recogni- 
tion it fully deserves. It is certainly one of the 


most abundant-flowering of cool greenhouse 
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plants, and, being an extremely quick grower, 
very soon attains to its full vigour and perfes- 
tion, Its growth is almost entirely soft and 
herbaceous, only the base of the main stem being 
woody. The leaves are cordate, pointed, 
irregularly toothed, and havea purplish tinge 
beneath. The flowers are borne on long, slender, 
hanging pedicels, the large and showy calyx 
being ofa rich purplish-red, and divided into 
five lobes. The corolla is large and cylindri- 
cal, expanding at the top into five outwardly- 
spreading, rounded lobes; it is of a dark, 
lurid, purplish-red, making a distinct con- 
trast to the cup-like calyx which surrounds 
it. The growth is interesting in the manner by 
which it supports itself as it develops. This is 
accomplished by the petiole of a young leaf here 
and there taking one turn round any thin object 
(like wires or twigs) with which it comes in con- 
tact. One defect of this climber must be noted. 
It is naturally short-lived, and I have seen a 
plant, after having grown and flowered well for 
a few years, suddenly die, and without any 
apparent reason, On account of this itis always 
well to keep a few small plants in hand ; they 
can be obtained easily from cuttings taken any 
time during summer. Seeds also ripen in abun- 
dance, and should always be keptin hand. Any 
light soil suits this plant.—B. 


STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 


THe plant, part of which is here figured, is 
growing in a span-roofed house and trained 
under the roof about 12 inches from the glass, 
In November the plant is taken down, pruned. 
cleaned, and tied loosely in position again; no 
artificial heat is used from June to the middle 
of September. During the winter and spring 
the temperature varies from 55 degs. to 65 degs. 





through the winter months, whilst the bold 
trusses are carmine-rose in colour, a pleasing 
and welcome shade. The leaves are abundant, 
almost round in shape, and a little toothed at 
the margin. There is, we feel sure, a great 
future for the winter-flowering Begonias and 
this bright, free-flowering kind is as valuable as 
any. 


ORCHIDS. 


Work in the Orchid-house.—The com- 
post being prepared, and everything ready for 
repotting the cool-house plants, they may be 
divided into two lots—those that require re- 
potting, and those that only need a little sur- 
facing. Take those that only require repotting 
first. Turn the plants carefully out of the pots, 
avoiding bruising or breaking the roots, and 
note how these are progressing in the compost 
provided for them, whether they have had too 
much soil about them, as shown by their being 
decayed, or if they are thriving satisfactorily. 
If they are at all unhealthy, pick and wash 
away all the old soil from about them, and 
remove all dead parts. If, on the other hand, 
they are healthy, disturb them as little as 
possible, only picking out with the fingers, or a 
pointed stick, such portions of the compost as 
are likely to become sour. Odontoglossum cris- 
pum and kindred species, as O. triumphans, O. 
luteo-purpureum, O. Pescatorei, or O. gloriosum, 
none of them like much compost about the roots, 
so the pots may be filled at least three parts of 
their depth with drainage. Those that have 
very few healthy roots may have even more than 
this, only about half an inch being left between 
the level of this and the rim of the pot. Place 


| a little rough Moss over this and proceed to fix 











biums sent are better out off the plants ; but the 
Cattleyas have still a little life in them, and 
may perhaps break, so will be better left on a 
little longer. Notes on the various species 
belonging to these genera frequently appear in 
GARDENING, and the weekly cultural notes 
should also help you. 


Cattleya Dowiana and variety 
aurea.—There are many Orchidists familiar 
enough with the beautiful variety of this fine 
Cattleya under the popular name of C. aurea, 
but who has never heard of C. Dowiana, or 
consider C. aurea asa variety of it? Still, there 
is no doubt it is a variety of that fine and hand- 
some species which was introduced to this 
country about thirty years ago by the gentle- 
man whose name it bears, having been sent by 
him from Costa Rica. 'To those who can main- 
tain a brisk heat rather higher than the majority 
of Cattleyas require, and are prepared to give it 
careful attention, this fine species is to be 
recommended. It is a good grower, and if 
properly treated will not fail to flower at the 
proper season. The best way to grow it isin 
a rather small wood basket, suspended in a 
good light, and the compost should consist of 
peat and Sphagnum, the former being used in 
as rougha condition as possible. Newly-imported 
plants must not have any compost at first, or, 
at any rate, nothing but a layer of Moss to retain 
a little moisture, but be potted or basketed in 
clean crocks, This material must be kept moist 
by frequent watering, but the water must 
be kept as far as possible away from the 
bases of the pseudo - bulbs. This treat- 
ment in the warm temperature alluded to 
above soon causes the shrivelled, wasted-looking 
bulbs to plump up, and eventually to push out 
growths and roots, when a little compost may 


| be afforded, watering very carefully after this, 














The Stephanotis (S. floribunda), showing its slender shoots wreathed with flowers. 


The plant is in a bricked case, about 4 feet 
square by 2 feet deep, the soil being loam and 
peat in equal parts, with a good sprinkling of 
coarse sea sand. When the plant is making its 
growth the surface of the soil is sprinkled about 
three times with some fertiliser. It covers a 
spaee of 12 feet by 20 feet, and from April to 
June flowers freely. It also gives a good display 
“Sout the middle of September. W.dI.G 


Fuchsias.—I wish to grow Fuchsias for 
show. When is it best to take the cuttings, 
now or in thespring? What varieties would be 
best? I should also be glad of any advice as to 
culture. I have a greenhouse which in winter 
is heated by hot-water pipes.—ALICE. 


* * If the cuttings of the Fuchsia are taken 
now and kept growing all winter they will be 
far in advance of anything struck in the spring. 
The following are good varieties :—Single red: 
C. N. May, Walter Long, President. Single 
white: Eynsford Gem, Lye’s Excelsior, Covent 
Garden White. Double red: Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, Avalanche, La France. Double white: 
Frau Emma Topfer, Molesworth, Beauty of 
Cleveland. Fuchsias are not difficult to culti- 
vate. The best soil is good loam in a turfy 
condition, mixed with a third of old manure, 
and about a tenth part of sharp sand. Drain 
the pots well, pot firmly, and never permit the 
plants to get pot-bound till they are approaching 
the blooming stage. Some varieties require 
more pinching than others, but all must be 
pinched a little during growth to secure sym- 
metry. Syringe freely during growth with soft- 
water, and use a thin shade in bright weather, 
Give liquid-manure when the buds are forming. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is a cross 
between B, socotrana and B, Dregei, and com- 
mences to bloom at this season, continuing | 





the plant in its place. Hold it in the left hand 
and wrap a little of the peat and Sphagnum 
about the roots firmly, so that it comes just 
below the base of the leading pseudo-bulbs. 
Then, having rested this on the drainage, so 
that the plant stands a little above the rim of 
the pot, have a handful of finely-broken pot- 
sherds and sprinkle them aroundit. This keeps 
the compost well aérated, and prevents it sour- 
ing from continuous waterings. Proceed to 
dibble the peat and Moss firmly around the 
plant, so that it cannot possibly rock about. 
This latter point is of the utmost importance, 
for if the plants are not quite still, the roots are 
always being jarred, and cannot take tothe new 
compost. When sufficient has been bedded in 
to form a cone or convex around, have a few of 
the green points of Sphagnum, referred to last 
week, and dibble in around the edge of the pots. 
Trim off all ragged ends of Moss and peat, and 
the result will be a tidy plant that, if properly 
cared for in other respects, will not fail to do 
well. The repotting of other kinds and surfac- 
ing must be left until next week. 


Names of Orchids (Anno Domini).— 
No. 1 is a species of Cattleya, but which cannot 
be determined. No. 2 probably belongs to the 
same genus, but we cannot be certain, as the 
bulb is so very small and out of character. 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 areall Dendrobiums. As regards 
their flowering season, that, of course, depends 
on what the species really are; but No. 3 at 
least belongs to the evergreen section, as repre- 
sented by D. densiflorum and its allies, that 
usually flower in the spring. You are probably 
treating them correctly, or they would not be 
looking well; but be very careful with the 
watering, and endeavour to get your growths 
finished as soon as possible, so that they will 
ripen with the waning sun. Any growths that 
are so badly decayed as those of the Dendro- 








and treating them subsequently in the manner 
advised for established plants. Every endeavour 
should be made to get a quick yet solid growth, 
and if no flower-sheath is produced, to keep the 
plants from breaking again into growth. Rest 
the plants all through the winter by only allow- 
ing sufficient water to keep the bulbs plump, 
and then when fairly excited by the increasing 
heat and light in spring there is every proba- 
bility of a vigorous growth accruing. The 
typical C. Dowiana has flowers, the sepals and 
petals of which are rosy-purple, underneath the 
bright nankin-yellow, the lip large and showy, 
beautiful rich purple, with lines of violet, rose, 
and golden-yellow. ‘The better known variety 
aurea has no rose colour on the reverse of the 
segments, and the lip is brighter yellow than 
that of the type. They are both gorgeously 
beautiful Orchids worthy of all care, and the 
present is their usual flowering season. 


Lilium Kreetzeri for pots.—This beau- 
tiful pure white variety is unsurpassed for grow- 
ing in pots, and is most useful for conservatory 
or drawing-room decoration during September. 
The treatment usually given to others of the 
speciosum section suitsit well. I always winter 
the plants in a cool greenhouse. They need 
not necessarily occupy a stage, but may be 
placed on the floor in any convenient corner, or 
even beneath the stage, provided the pots do not 
receive drip from any plant. A slight moisten- 
ing is given occasionally just to prevent the 
bulbs from shrivelling, and as soon as growth 
commences in spring the pots are raised to the 
light and the soil kept constantly moist. To- 
wards the end of May they are stood out-of- 
doors behind a north wall, being raised on bricks 
to prevent the ingress of worms. As growth 
increases, a mulch of rotten manure is applied 


| to the surface,—J, 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


_—_ 


USEFUL NOTES. 
PREPARING THE HOUSE FOR THE PLANTS, 


CAREFUL growers will pay due attention to such 
matters as thoroughly cleaning the inside of the 
structure in preparation for the specimens, but 
the inexperienced need to be reminded of the 
importance of clean glass, decayed leaves of 
other plants being cleared away and such details, 
so as to obtain a sweet and pleasant atmosphere 
for the Chrysanthemums, Each plant, again, 
may be dusted on the undersides of the leaves 
with flowers of sulphur, even if mildew be not 
seen, the pots cleaned and any decaying or use- 
less parts taken away. I usually strip the 
plants of some of the bottom leaves at housing 
time, for in a week or so after being placed 
inside, such leaves turn yellow on account of the 
close arrangement mostly necessary, and must 
then be destroyed. Although it is not desirable, 
I have found the blooms open very well if the 
plants are stood so close that the pots touch 
each other, and whatever arrangement may be 
suitable to the owner’s convenience, a thought 
should be given to visitors, who like to inspect 
the flowers with little trouble. A bank, with 
the tallest plants at the back and brought down 
to the shortest, is usually in vogue and all 
classes mixed, but as the Japanese sorts require 
a higher temperature than do the incurved 
kinds, these two important sections should, if 
possible, be separated. When all are under glass 
the house must be fumigated. This is a wise 
practice if aphides do not exist, because later on, 
when fice-heat is employed, the green-fly will 
come and spread with marvellous rapidity, and 
when once established, fumigating with Tobacco 
preparations is entirely lost. The pest hides in 
the numerous folds of the petals and eventually 
spoils the blossom, 


TREATMENT OF THE PLANTS WHEN INDOORS. 


A noted grower has said that when the Chrys- 
anthemums are under glass one’s troubles 
begin. It is, I believe, a fact that a very large 
number of plants which have had a great 
amount of time and care bestowed upon them, 
and which are, as it is termed, well grown, fail 
to finish the handsome flowers so long looked 
forward to. This is through faulty ways of 
watering, air-giving, and shading. After the 
plants have been accustomed to the surround- 
ings of the open air it is a severe change to be 
packed together under glass, and it takes them 
a week or two to get over it. With regard to 
water, I allow the roots to become dry almost 
to the point of the leaves flagging, and do not 
give a plant water at the roots before it has been 
examined by tapping the pot. To water it in 
without such care means failure. To balance 
this dryness at the roots I would syringe among 
the leaves and over the buds if they do not 
show colour. Of course, this treatment cannot 
go on long, nor is it necessary, for the surface 
roots will begin to start and the plant become 
happy under new conditions. Then water 
may be freely given and the usual stimulants 
also until the flowers are half expanded, when 
the latter may be discontinued, unless for 
exhibition purposes a particular plant needs 
forwarding. 'To hasten such, one or two doses 
of sulphate of ammonia, never used stronger 
than half an ounce to a gallon of water, can be 
employed. During dull damp weather it is well 
to do what watering is needful in the early 
morning, so that the structure may become dry 
by the evening. At the first, doors and venti- 
lators should be thrown wide open in the day- 
time and somewhat lessened at night. As the 
flowers unfold, greater care is required so as to 
prevent any cutting draught. The top 
ventilators are those that should be the widest 
open, with just enough front air to keep the 
atmosphere dry. It is a bad sign to see mois- 
ture on the glass. After this period it is best to 
almost close the house at night, also during the 
daytime if wet, and to dry up moisture the 
pipes should be warmed. Be careful to employ 
more air and also fire-heat in early morning 
to dispel the damp accumulated at night before 
the sun strikes the flowers, this being one of the 
chief causes of decay in the petals. The Japan- 
ese varieties open well in a temperature not 
lower than 50 degs. and one above 60 degs. tends 
to force them, whilst 10 degs, lower may be 
adopted for incarved sorts. 


like ail the sun they can get. 
to houses, where the sun, however weak it may 
appear, seems to shine very bright against the 
back portion, and unduly heats the same, may 
be benefited by a shade during the middle part 
of clear days if a blind is fixed to the house ; 
but even here I would not recommend a perma- 
nent shading. 
tiffany down for a short time in early morning 
the moment the sun strikes the glass, just long 
enough to get the inside dry by the aid of more 
air, and thereby prevent the blooms from getting 
scorched. H. 
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These, if placed in a high temperature, turn 
back their florets instead of growing in the 
desirable form. I have, however, repeatedly 
brought on the varieties of the Princess of Teck 
family in a close stove heat to get them in time 
for a particular exhibition, but it is unwise to 


subject them to alternately hot and cold posi- 
tions. 
is a very good time to force them, but this 
should not be done if the buds do not show 
colour previously. 
for some of the Japanese —those with big, hard 


About ten days before the date wanted 


A similar treatment is safe 


buds, or sorts the forms of whieh are interlaced. 


The extra heat assists them to unfold. To shade 
indiscriminately is harmful. 


Last year I tried 
to bloom many sorts in a structure where the 


sun at that period of the year never touched. 
The charming kind, Col. W. B. Smith, came 
out splendidly, and had a depth of its orange 
colour I had not seen anywhere else, and Wm. 
Seward—in fact, all the very rich crimson- 
coloured sorts—did remarkably well; but, with 
these exceptions, I was not pleased with con- 
tinual shade. 
substance, which convinced me that at the 


They mostly unfolded devoid of 


waning portion of the year Chrysanthemums 
Blooms in lean- 


It is well, again, to draw the 





ROSES. 


Climbing Rose Niphetosin greenhouse. 


—Through the medium of your paper kindly let 
me know how to treat the above Rose under the 
following circumstances: It was planted two 
years ago in a span-roofed greenhouse under the 
stage, and facing south, in rather clayey soil. 
Last year it made luxuriant growth, and I ex- 
pected lots of bloom in the spring ; but instead 
it has run entirely away to wood again, cover- 
ing the best half of the roof of a good-sized house, 
and now showing a few buds. 
leader, just a mass of shoots 6 feet and 8 feet 
long. Should I root-prune in the spring, and 
cut hard back ? 
side and doing well. 
with plenty of air. 

back last June ?—FRASER. 


There is no 


I have a Gloire de Dijon along- 
The house is always cool, 
Perhaps I should have cut 


* * Do not cut this Rose back at all. Let it 
have its own way, and you will get an enormous 


quantity of bloom when it has grown sufliciently. 


This may be at any time now, but when it does 
commence flowering you will have no dearth of 
blossom afterwards. If you cut it back it will 
only grow the more. This variety is an excep- 
tion, which proves the rule of summer pruning 
of climbers, and must not be checked. 


Rose Cloth of Gold.—Would you please 
tell me where I could procure that famous Tea 
Rose Cloth of Gold? I suppose it will be out 
of date now. I cannot find it in any Rose 
catalogue that I have come across.—A. B., 
Glasgow. 


* * Cloth of Gold is not out of date, and any 
leading rosarian can supply it. It is too tender 
for Glasgow, and is also a very poor thing 
compared to many hardier and freer varieties. 
The fact is, it was a grand thing in its day, some 
forty to fifty years back, when Maréchal Niel 
and numerous other glorious varieties were 
unknown. We would strongly advise you not 
to attempt its culture. 


Mildew on Roses.—Kindly inform me 
through the correspondence column of GARDEN- 
ING what is the best remedy for mildew on 
Roses, both in the greenhouse and the outside ? 
—JAMEs Ports. 

*.* Once more we must repeat that there is 
no really lasting remedy for this disease outside. 
The temperature and other things are beyond 
our control, so that this disease cannot be 
suceessfully fought against. Many 


it for a little, unless the right weather follows, 


supposed causes have been exploded. 





mixtures 
have been tried, but while these will check 
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the plants derive no benefit of sufficient worth 
to pay for trouble. Under glass it is different, 
for if we avoid extremes in temperature and 
water it should not be a hard matter to kill 
mildew. It is easier, however, to avoid than 
kill, and, you will agree with us, it is also 
much better. There are a good many mixtures, 
and you cannot do better than purchase one of 
those advertised in these pages, and add a little 
more flowers of sulphur. Use the solution 
weaker than advised, but use it often and keep 
it well stirred during the operation of syringing. 
1f you use a very weak insecticide and then dust 
over the affected parts with sulphur it will do, 
but when mixed and supplied with the solution 
it is more generally and evenly distributed. 
You must avoid draughts, extremes of wet and 
drought, and sudden rises or falls in the tempe- 
rature, otherwise, as upon our outside plants, 
remedies are of little permanent use. We 
make a practice of using a weak insecticide 
from the first break of young growth, and 
with a little attention to the other details 
are seldom troubled with mildew, never to 
any extent. 


Diseased Rose-leaves.—I shall be glad 
if you can tell me what is infecting the enclosed 
Rose-leaves? I may say it is on H.P., grownin 
open border. Any information as to cause and 
treatment will oblige?—Jas. W. Krw. 


*.* Your plants are suffering from red rust. 
The cause of this disease is unknown; many 
It never 
attacks the true ‘’eas or Noisettes, nor the 
Rugosa Roses. No cure has been found for it 
upon any plants. Hops and many others are 
often irretrievably ruined for the season in the 
course of a few days. 


Rose queries.—A good red climbing Rose 
for a low wall, north aspect? The six best 
Roses (dwarf) for a small garden, various 
colours? How to improve the soil for Roses 
which at present consists of 2 feet fairly good, 


but underneath clay and sandstone ?—-SPARHAM 


CAMP. 


* * We do not think you can improve upon 
the Hybrid Tea Triomphe de Pernet Pére for 
your low wall. It is almost a perpetual bloomer, 
and of growth from 3 feet to 5 feet. Six good 
Roses for a garden are General Jacqueminot 
(dark red), Prince Camille de Rohan (maroon), 
Viscountess Folkestone (creamy-flesh), Caroline 
Testout or Mrs. John Laing (pink), Marie Van 
Houtte (yellow), and Boule de Neige (white). 
You could grow these in town or country. 
Trench your soil, and while doing this work in 
a fair amount of manure at top, and a larger 
quantity, with the addition of a little soot 
among the clayey subsoil. You should be able 
to grow Roses well if this plan is followed. 


Dwarf Rose-trees.—I have a few dwarf 
Rose-trees among my collection of garden 
flowers, and during this year stems have come 
up from the roots bearing leaves which have 
seven distinct parts. I have been informed that 
the real Rose-leaf has only five parts, and those 
stems I refer to come from the original Brier 
stock on which the Roses have been grafted. 
As these stems have produced Roses corres- 
ponding to the names which the Rose-trees bear, 
I am loth to believe that what I have been told 
istrue. Could you clear up this matter forme? 
If such is the case you might tell me the 
remedy.—A. B., Glasgow. 


* * The component parts of Rose or stock 
leaves do not differ as you are informed. You 
can find those with three, five, and seven parts 
upon almost all plants and varieties in season. 
Again, does your informant dispute that what 
we generally speak of as Roses are any more so 
than the Brier and other stocks? They all 
belong to one genus, and although species and 
varieties may differ in colours, etc., the main 
points in growth and leaf are substantially the 
game. Our Roses, as the word is generally used, 
are merely garden varieties and hybrids of three 
or four species. Your note disproves the asser- 
tion, as you have blooms true to name upon the 
shoots your friend declares to be stock. It is 
strange what funny ideas of plants some people 
have. 


Rose Mme. Laurette Messimy.—Not only 
amongst the newer Monthly Roses, but compared with 
the whole lot, this lovely kind is very beautiful. At 
the time of writing every bush is crowned with many 
clusters of blooms, and the effect of the group is striking. 
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INDOOR RHODODENDRONS. 


Tue Javanese or tube-flowered group of Rhodo- 
dendrons has, among other names, had that of 
perpetual-flowering applied to it, yet, though 
some of the varieties especially bloom more or 
less throughout the greater part of the year, 
there are two periods when they are most often 
seen in bloom, These seasons are usually to- 
wards the latter part of spring or early summer 
and again in the autumn, the blossoms now 
being borne on the shoots that have been matured 
during the past summer. In the warm green- 
house just now some of the varieties are very 
beautiful, and as many of them have numerous 
buds in various stages of development, a succes- 
sion will be kept up for some time. They are 
not at all difficult plants to cultivate, for they 
Foor well in good open peat of a sandy nature. 
he roots are not particularly vigorous, so that 
in potting it should be borne in mind that good 
drainage is essential to their well-doing, and care 
must be taken that the pots employed are not too 
large. They are greatly benefited by a liberal 
use of the syringe during hot weather, and even 
at this season, if the day is bright, the plants 
will be all the better for it. The wide range of 
colour that is now to be found in the flowers of 
the different varieties tends to make them still 
more popular, for we have now all shades, from 
crimson to white. The different tints now 
include, besides these two, various shades of 
scarlet, orange-red, orange-yellow, buff, prim- 
rose, blush and pink. It is a difficult matter to 
induce some of the varieties to form good healthy 
plants of a bushy nature. This is especially 
noticeable in the deep-culoured forms, and I find 
that some of them make more satisfactory pro- 
gress when grafted than they will do on their 
own roots. One of the oldest of the deeper- 
tinted varieties is Duchess of Edinburgh, which 
can scarcely be induced to grow when on its own 
roots, but grafted on a more vigorous variety of 
the same section, such as Princess Royal, it is 
far more satisfactory. With the weaker kinds 
it is often an advantage to pick off the flower- 
buds which form while the plants are small, in 
order to encourage growth. I recently had a 
very pretty display of bloom on plants but 
3 inches or 4 inches high, and in pots of about 
the same diameter. They were the result of 
cuttings put in during the spring, and after they 
were rooted and potted off, the little plants—or 
at all events the more vigorous among them— 
were allowed to perfect the large flower-bud 
which formed at the apex. In this way they 
bloomed in comparatively small pots, after the 
manner of a Hydrangea when carrying its one 
head of bloom. He 





Claims for compensation on quit- 
ting market-garden.—Can a market- 
gardener claim compensation or valuation on 
quitting? A friend has occupied a holding for 
twelve years past as a yearly tenant, succeeding 
his father, who had been tenant for nearly fifty 
years. My friend has had no agreement in 
writing, but was told at his father’s death that 
he might continue to hold it as it had been pre- 
viously held. During the twelve years he has 
broken up a meadow and converted it into a 
market-garden, and has planted a large number 
of young trees (fruit-trees and bush fruit), 
strawberry-beds, &c. The rent has been 
punctually paid, but the landlord has given my 
friend six months’ notice, and refuses to give him 
any compensation.—INQuIRER, Kingswood. 

*.* Do we understand you correctly that the 
place was not let as a market-garden, and was 
not such until the son broke up the meadow and 
converted it intoa market-garden? If this be 
so the son cannot claim any compensation unless 
previously to the conversion he obtained his 
landlord’s written consent to the improvement. 
If we have wrongly construed your meaning, 
write again, and we will advise you further. 
Your friend may claim compensation for pur- 
chased manures (if any) under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, but we think it will not be worth 
while to do so. If you ask for further advice 
be good enough to describe the holding, stating 
size, &c. 

1038,—Sickly Geraniums.—I have had the same 
trouble as ‘‘ Inquirer” with my ‘‘Geraniums.” I asked a 
gardener the reason, and he told me that they had been 
kept too dry, and that they want a little feeding. I think 
that overwatering also causes the leaves to turn yellow 


and fall. Has ‘‘ Inquirer” stopped the growing shoots to 
encourage bottom growth ?7—H. R, 


INSECT ENEMIES. 
Tur Prar Saw-Fty (ERIOCAMPA ADUMBRATA), 


Tue grubs of this Saw-fly are the well-known 
pests on the leaves of Pear and Cherry-trees. 
They are known by the name of the Pear slug- 
worm, slug-worm, or slimy grub. They are 
peculiar-looking creatures, and at first sight 
would probably be mistaken for the droppings 
of some bird. The grub is entirely covered by 
a thick, greenish-black slime, which gives it 











Fig. 1, The Pear Saw-fly (magnified); 2, Slug-worm 


(magnified); 3, Cocoon (natural size); 4, Slug-worm 


very much the appearance of a small leech. 
They may be found on the following trees: 
Quince, Cherry, Plum, Blackthorn, 
Whitethorn, and Willow. They feed almost 
entirely on the upper surface of the leaves, be- 
ginning usually in the middle of the leaf and 
not leaving it until the whole of the upper part 
is devoured. 
which have been attacked look as if they had 
been scorched, and if many have been attacked 
in the same way the health of the trees and the 
quality of the crop suffer in consequence, and 
the latter often falls prematurely. The grubs 
remain almost motionless during the day, rousing 
themselves up and feeding at night. 

The only practical way of killing the saw-flies 
is by catching them in a butterfly-net, but to do 
this the operator ought to be able to recognise 
This the figure will assist him to do. 
The grubs cling so tightly to the leaves that it 
is of little use trying to shake them off. 


Pear, 


the insect. 





Wetting the leaves thoroughly with 1 oz. of 
Hellebore-powder dissolved in a pailful of water 
soon kills them ; but Hellebore is such a deadly 
poison that it is not safe to use while the fruit 
is on the tree. 
6 lb. soft-soap and the juice from 1 lb. of 
Tobacco, diluted with 50 gallons of water, have 
been known to be very effective. Dusting the 
trees with finely-powdered lime or gas-lime is 
ver 

Siena be done again within two days, for these 


grubs have the power of exuding a fresh supply 
of the sticky material with which they are 
covered. This they promptly do when anything 
distasteful touches them, consequently, the in- 
secticide does not injure them; but as this 
power of secretion is limited the second applica- 
tion shortly afterwards is much more efficacious 
than the first. When the grubs are full grown 
(in September or October) they drop to the 
ground, lose their protective covering, and 
appear in their true colours—that is, a dark 
head and yellow body. They then bury them- 
selves 2 inches or 3 inches below the surface and 
spin a cocoon round themselves, within which 
they become chrysalides in the spring. One of 
the best means of destroying this insect so as to 
prevent an attack the next year is to remove the 
soil from under the trees for a depth of 4 inches 
or 5 inches, or keep it broken up, so that the 
cocoons are exposed to the weather, and to give 
the birds an opportunity of getting at them. 
The saw-flies lay their eggs in June or July in 
rows on the under-sides of the leaves. The 
grubs are soon hatched, and feed on the leaves 
until full grown. They are then about 4 inch 
long. They are covered with a dark brown or 
greenish-black slime, which is very sticky, and 
which gives the insect a very smooth, shining 
appearance, the joints of the body being hardly 
visible. This slime is secreted between the 
joints of the body, and is of a very peculiar 
nature. It has a most unpleasant smell, and 
the grub always appears moist even in the 
hottest sunshine. This covering is no doubt a 
great protection against many enemies to which 
the grubs would otherwise be exposed, remain- 
ing as they do during the daytime on the upper 
surface of the leaves. A parasitic fly attempting 
to settle on one of them would probably be much 
incommoded by the sticky coating, the unplea- 
sant smell of which would also deter birds from 
touching them. G. 8. 8. 






























































Flowers in Ravenscourt-park, Ham- 
mersmith.—At the time of writing the flowers 
are in full beauty and freshness in this small 
but pretty park, which is placed in the crowded 
neighbourhood of Hammersmith. It has been 
planted largely with hardy flowers, which show 
how gay a place can be made throughout the 
season if a little judgment is used. ‘They give 
little trouble compared to ‘‘Geraniums” and 
tender bedders. A long line of Pansies forms a 
sheet of colour, the flowers being so thick that 
scarcely a leaf is visible, and the bright colours 
are shown to advantage against the rich dark 
foliage of the Coleus. The Fuchsia in many 
varieties is well used. A few years ago this 
bright and showy plant was seldom seen, but 
has now become more common. The rockeries 
are gay with many flowering plants, also Ferns. 
The great thing is to get plenty of hardy plants 
in our parks, plants that should be boldly 
grouped or massed to get the full richness of the 
flower-colouring. It is important, too, to have 
the clearest possible colours, and avoid a too free 
use of variegated things.—F. 


The Prairie Sunflower.—The ordinary 
single-flowered Helianthus rigidus is now @ 
common garden plant, but very useful for its 
effect in the garden, and for the abundance of 
flowers it gives for cutting. A semi-double form 
of it, which is named semi-plenus in nurseries, 
has been very fine of late, and is a welcome 
addition to the type. The increased number of 
the petals has added to the handsome appear- 
ance of its blooms without destroying its char- 
acter or making it a coarse, clumsy flower like 
the monstrous double annual Sunflower. Its rich 
black disc is still preserved, surrounded by a 
treble row of rich yellow petals. 


Montbretia Pottsi.—During the late 
summer there are few flowers which excel this 
in usefulness. They are specially useful when 
cut, the grace and lightness of the blossoms on 
their branching stems, each plant carrying quite 
a number of flowers of bright orange-red, with 
the inside of the tube spotted with a darker 
shade of colouring, making them very effective. 
They are quite hardy, and should be planted in 
the early spring in a nice light compost of light 
loam, leaf-soil, with a liberal quantity of well- 
decomposed cow-manure and coarse sandy 
matter. When 'the flower-spikes are first seen 
an occasional watering of liquid-manure is of 
considerable service.—D. B, C, 


This treatment makes the leaves 


Slug-worm on Pear-leaf. 


Strong soot and lime-water, or 


Either the washing or dusting 
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FRUIT. 


ARRANGEMENT OF DESSERT FRUIT. 
WE gave in GARDENING, August 6th, a lengthy 
article on the arrangement of dessert fruit, and 
the accompanying illustration of a basket of 


Pears for table decoration is an example of the | 


way to arrange them to the best advantage, 
Here one sees that there is no objectionable 
overcrowding or lumpy effect, and the basket is 
made beautitul with the trailing shoots and rich 
foliage of the Vine, which it is always safe to 
use, as being so handsome in colour and form, 
There is no reason why, as the writer of the 
article pointed out, the graceful grouping of the 
dessert should be ignored in favour of the 
flowers. Always carefully avoid overcrowding, 
and let the fruit be upon small dishes, not 
heaped up, so that guests can help themselves 
without fear of the pile tumbling to pieces. 


Vines failing.—I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can account satisfactorily for a 
partial failure of the Grape crop in one of my 
vineries. The house in question was built by 
me twelve years ago, with a bricked-out border 
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we use, as a rule, no chemical manures, but give | bloom would readily imagine to be the result.— 


the Vine borders when dry a good soaking of | Wm. Brown, Church House, Potterne, Devizes. 


diluted cess-pool liquid-manure. My second 
vinery has been treated this year differently 
from the first house. Very little heat has been 
turned on since the berries began to stone, and 
consequently there have been no fumes of 
sulphur. ‘he house is a picture, the Vines 
clean and healthy, the bunches numerous and of 
good size, and the berries large, deep in colour, 
and with a splendid bloom on them, but not so 
good in flavour or so sweet as those in the first 
house. The Vines are nearly all Black Ham- 
burghs, those in the second house raised from 
eyes from those of the first house. —I'aLstTonn. 
*,* This is apparently one of those obscure 
cases where it is almost impossible to define a 
cause for the failure, and quite so without an 
intimate knowledge of all the conditions under 
which the Vines are growing, and the treatment 
they have received for years past. An experi- 
enced and very successful trade grower of 
Grapes to whom we mentioned the matter in- 
formed us that one of his houses is somewhat 
similarly affected (and this we have since seen), 
but he confesses himself entirely unable to state 
or even guess at a cause, the plants having been 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Arrangement of dessert fruit—Pears in a basket. 


and plenty of drainage. Everything necessary 
in the way of bones, turf, and manure has been 
added as required from time to time, and a 
covering of cow or pig-manure yearly. The 
vinery is next to a Melon-house, and the heat 
in consequence is very considerable, as high as 
70 degs. at night in fine weather, with the top 
ventilator 2 inches open. The Vines have never 
suffered from anything but red-spider, and to 
keep this down we always syringe copiously 
until the berries begin to colour, and after that 
period we place a quantity of sulphur on the 
hot pipes and leave it there. This year the 
Vines are apparently most healthy. The growth 
is strong and of good colour, there is no appear- 
ance of red-spider, but the Grapes are unsatis- 
factory, deficient in size and in colour, and many 
of the berries shrivelled, especially at the points 
of the bunches. The shoulders of the bunches 
are fairly good, the berries of the right size, and 
nearly correctin colour. The Grapes throughout 
are sweet and of good flavour, but disfigured 
through want of colour, and the prevalence of 
incipient raisins, the latter not the result of 
shanking, which I take to be the decay of the 
small stalks connecting the berries to the bunch, 
but sheer shrivelling. My gardener and I dis- 
agree as to the cause. I say the heat is too 
great, and he blames the sulphur. Does any- 
one suggest excess of moisture? I may say that 





treated exactly as usual. The heat mentioned is 
excessive for this variety, but in an ordinary way 
the only result would have been that, supposing 
the Vines to have been started in good time, the 
Grapes would have been ripe long ago. Cannot 
a valve be put in to cut off, or at least reduce, 
the temperature to some extent? We incline 
to think that the soil, roots, or both are, how- 
ever, at fault. Cow and pig-manure are not 
suitable for Vines, being both cold and sour, 
and decidedly inferior, on most soils, to good 
stable dung. Ifthe border is sour (which the 
heavy watering would tend to assist) this will 
account for the want of flavour in the Grapes in 
second house, as well as, in conjunction with the 
high temperature, for the shrivelling, ete. in 
the other. Should this prove to be the case 
nothing short of lifting the Vines, remaking the 
border, and replanting will effect a cure; but 
before doing this we should give the house one 
more trial, using no manure, but a good dressing 
of lime and some soot. 

A Pear-tree in Wiltshire.—I send you 
some fruits off the tree I sent you a photograph 
of, and which you were good enough to illustrate 
in GARDENING, Aug. 3, p. 329. If you ean 
identify the sort, kindly let me have the name. 
The tree is bearing an immense crop, the fruit 
on some branches hanging like bunches of 
Geapes, and this anyone who saw the tree in 


*.* The name of the Pear is Cheminette, 


GRAPES AND MICE. 


Mr. Goopy deserves credit for the ingenious 
contrivance which ensures his fruit from mice ; 
but where Grapes are very largely grown it 
would demand the expenditure of a vast 
amount of labour to affix such a quantity of 
cards. Mr. Goody’s system is open to the ob- 
jection that the vermin are not in any way 
thinned, but merely kept from the fruit for the 
time being, and I should say are likely to 
increase in numbersevery year. When troubled 
with insect pests or vermin of any kind I like 
to ensure safety by destroying them, if possible, 
When Grapes are attacked by mice or rats—the 
latter sometimes play havoc with the fruit if 
unchecked—the easiest, surest, and most ex- 
peditious way is to make use of the garden cat. 
My garden is surrounded by fields, and [ cannot 
hinder either mice or rats from coming into the 
place. The old hedgerows swarm with them, and 
if I did not keep a good cat I should suffer much 
loss. I grow a considerable quantity of Straw- 
berries under glass, and some Grapes, and for 
some years I have not lost a berry. When mice 
take to Strawberries they will not touch any 
other food nor go into traps, and a pair of them 
will in the course of a week destroy pounds 
worth of fruit. I once had a sad experience of 
their love for this fruit, and for a time was at 
my wits’ end to find a way of destroying them. 
They nested in a long pit planted with Straw- 
berries, and commenced operations just as the 
berries wereswelling. Traps were of no use, and 
tempting food with poison on was left severely 
alone. In despair I opened the pit at night, 
strewed little bits of fish among the plants to 
attract my neighbours’ cats—not then having one 
of my own—and in three nights they caught 
every mouse. This taught me a lesson, and as 
prevention is better than cure, I allow pussy 
free run night and day in the glass structures. 
Neither rats nor mice abide with me now. 
BYFLEET. 


1144.—Mildewed Vines.—As there is 
more than one reason why the Vines should be 
so badly mildewed, you cannot do better than 
attend to the roots first, as it is just possible the 
border is too dry for them owing to the pro- 
longed drought in the early part of the summer. 
If there are any other plants growing on the 
border remove them at once, and then give the 
ground a good soaking of water, liquid- 
manure for preference if there is any available. 
When this is done attend to the growth inside. 
If the fruit is in the condition you say, you had 
better cut off all the bunches at once ; by doing 
this you will strengthen the Vines for next year, 
as no doubt they are very much weakened by 
the mildew at the present time. It will also be 
advantageous to shorten back all the lateral 
growth to within the fifth or sixth leaf of the 
rod. The next thing to do is to dissolve some 
soft-soap in warm water, at the rate of 2 oz, of 
the soap to one gallon of water, and sufficient cf 
both, of course, to thoroughly syringe the Viner. 
Apply the liquid vigorously with a syringe, soes 
to well moisten every part of the growth 
thoroughly, especially on both sides of the 
leaves. Do the syringing of an evening when 
the house is closed, and give three applications 
at intervals of two days between. During the 
autumn ventilate the house freely at back 
and front both night and day. Prune the Vines 
in December, and then paint the rods with a 
solution of Gishurst-compound, according to the 
directions sent with it. On no account be per- 
suaded to use petroleum as a winter dressing 
unless you want to destroy all chance of your 
next year’s crop.—J. C. C. 


1445.—Making a Strawberry-bed.—To 
grow Strawberries successfully in a clay soil, 
the ground should be dug up to a depth of 
18 inches. It is not advisable to bring the 
bottom soil of the trench to the surface, but 
stir it up and leave it there. As the digging 
goes on put a layer of rotten manure 6 inches 
under the surface. Your better plan will be to 
prepare the ground early in the winter and set 
out the plants in mild weather in February or 
March. Meanwhile, plant them out 9 inches 
apart on a warm border. When transferring 
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them to where they are to remain lift them with 
& trowel with a ball of soil attached to each, 
and then it is just possible you may get a few 
fruits the first season. Ina strong soil like yours 
the rows of plants should be 24 feet apart, and 
2 feet between the plants in the row. If you 
only want two sorts, choose Sir Joseph Paxton 
for the earliest, and Eleanor for a late supply. 
If you have room for a third select President. — 
J.C. C, 

Apple Gravenstein.—This variety is 
not grown as much as it deserves, but it is 
worth a place in all gardens. I consider in 
some soils Gravenstein one of the _ best 
flavoured Apples grown. Grown on the 
Paradise stock, the fruits are valuable for des- 
sert, being above medium size, pale yellow, 
streaked with red, very early, and of a sweet, 
refreshing flavour. I have the best crops from 
small bush trees. Birds are fond of the fruit, 
and soon disfigure it if not protected. Unfor- 
tunately, this variety does not bear so freely as 
some kinds, but with me, on the Paradise, it 
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prefer the hard, crisp flesh of the Quarrenden, 
but would certainly advise that even in small 
gardens both varieties be grown, as a good dish 


a early dessert Apples is most acceptable. — 
Ue G. 


NARCISSI IN THE ISLES OF SCILLY. 


ALTHouGH fifteen years ago the culture of the 
Narcissus was but little practised in the 
Isles of Scilly, the trade in the export of cut 
flowers from the islands has now reached such 
dimensions that it forms the staple industry of 
the Scillonians, and nowhere in the United 
Kingdom can the study of Narcissi growing en 
masse be made to better advantage than on 
Tresco, where Mr. Dorrien-Smith, the ‘‘ Lord 
Proprietor” of the islands, lives, or on the 
principal isle of the group, St. Mary’s. Many 


thousands of bulbs are grown for forcing, but 
the majority are planted in the open, the soil 
and climate evidently suiting them to perfection, 
the former being a mixture of peat and disin- 
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poeticus was by far the most largely cultivated 
of the true Narcissi, while of the Polyanthus 
section the favourite was evidently Grand 
Monarque. This latter variety, though good in 
the open, does not, I was told, lend itself to 
forcing treatment so readily as Gloriosus, which 
is much similar in colour, and one of the best 
and most paying for that system of culture, 
though not considered so profitable as an out- 
door variety. The beds in which the Narcissi 
are grown are generally dug up every autumn 
and the bulbs separated, the larger being planted 
again for the production of flowers, while the 
smaller offsets are placed in nursery beds until 
they attain flowering size. As far as can be 
at present surmised, the demand for Narcissi 
during the winter and spring seems less likely to 
diminish than to increase, in which case the 
Isles of Scilly, with their exceptional advantages, 
will remain flower islands, with their people 
walking among the scented plots of Narcissi, 
Wallflowers, and Stocks, gathering the blossoms 
by the armful and sending them to England by 





“A‘field of the Polyanthus-Narcissus Grande Monarque in the Scilly Isles, From a photograph sent by Mr. 8. L, Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


we 


rarely fails to produce some fruits which are 
valued for early dessert.—W. 


1146.—Siekly Gooseberry-trees.—I think 
there is some reason besides shade why your 
trees do not do well. Gooseberries do not object 
to partial shade. Your ground is probably too 
poor for them. They are not too old to trans- 
plant if you lift them carefully. Manure and 
dig up deeply a plot of ground more in the open 
and move the trees early in October. The more 
care you exercise in lifting the trees without 
mutilating the roots and getting them planted 
again, the better chance you will have of 
getting some fruit next year.—J. C, C. 


Early dessert Apples.—One of the 
earliest of dessert Apples that is most observ- 
able in fruiterers’ windows is the Devonshire 
Quarrenden, a good and very reliable cropper, 
and as long as it is obtainable it finds a ready 
sale. But for private use I like the brilliant- 
coloured early Red Juneating, a much more 
mellow Apple, and certainly more striking in 
appearance on the dessert table, as the Quarren- 
den looks dull beside it. Iam aware that many 





tegrated granite, and the latter being always 
charged with moisture from the surrounding 
sea. One enemy, the wind, which often sweeps 
down on the low-lying islands with all the force 
of which an Atlantic gale is capable, has to be 
guarded against, and the fields are consequently 
divided by shelter-fences, sometimes of Escal- 
lonia macrantha, which at the time of its 
flowering is an object of beauty in itself, or 
Euonymus ; sometimes of stone, palings or reed- 
matting, and rarely, as in the accompanying illus- 
tration, by Dracena australis, and Phormium 
tenax. The sight of this field of N. Grand 
Monarque in the valley of St. Mary’s on an 
April afternoon, with the sun shining through 
the luminous atmosphere on the tall scapes of 
the white Narcissi, with their brilliant yellow 
nectaries and strong green foliage, and on the 
smooth grey-green leaves of the New Zealand 
Flax, was one not soon to be forgotten, though 
it was equalled, if not surpassed, by an enclosure 
of N. poeticus ornatus, slender-stemmed and 
chastely white, from which whiteness rose the 
trunks of gnarled and lichen-covered Cherry- 
trees. As far as my observation went, N. 





the ton. A life which to the casual visitor, who is 
also a flower-lover, would seem to approach very 
close to the idyllic. 8S. W. F., Torquay. 





Aster acris.—We are pleased to see that 
this fine Aster is much more planted than a few 
years ago. It is only quite recently that it has 
got known, although very free and strong in 
growth. The plant is not so graceful as many 
of the later kinds, being very compact, not more 
than about 2 feet in height, and forms a dense 
bush, so to say, almost every leaf being hidden 
by the profusion of small lilac-blue, narrow- 
petalled flowers. It makes a mound of blossom, 
and is delightful when massed. When, how- 
ever, grouped with other things, as Mme. 
Desgrange Chrysanthemum, it is a mistake to 
put the things too close together, as one gets a 
lumpy effect. This Aster is so dense that it is 
best by itself. 


Nicotiana colossea variegata.—This is a very 
fine variegated variety. Many variegated things are spotty 
and poor in colour, but this Nicotiana is well coloured, the 
lirge handsome leaves of a glaucous shade with splashes of 
creamy-yellow. It is compact, and in every way a useful 
introduction, 
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FERNS. 





FERNS ON WALLS. 


THE wall shown in the illustration is furnished 
from end to end with masses of Maiden-hair 
Fern that it would be impossible to get by any 
other means. Cork, bark, wire-netting, and 
Moss have hitherto been the only materials 
adopted for the growth of Ferns on walls. All 
of these materials are greatly improved upon by 
Fern-tiles, which can be readily fixed to any 
kind of wall by a handy labourer, and are made 
with drainage to provide suitable conditions for 
the plants. Such a wall as this supplies a 
wealth of fronds for cutting. 


Clethra alnifolia and paniculata.— 
Among the shrubs that flower at the present 
time there are none more graceful than these, 
with their feathery spikes of blossom covering 
the bush and diffusing their delicate fragrance 
all round. They are not popular or common in 
gardens ; in fact, it is quite the exception to see 
them. They are really not so fastidious as is 
generally supposed in regard 
to soil, provided it is naturally 
moist. At Leonardslee Clethra 
alnifolia makes a pretty pic- 
ture during early autumn. It 
is planted in a wood where 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kal- 
mias, &c., luxuriate beneath 
the natural trees of the place. 
C. alnifolia is the kind best 
known in gardens. It makes 
a close bush; the shoots are 
amply clothed with ovate deep 
green leaves, and the flowers 
are very numerous, small, but 
crowded on an erect spike, 
which stands up well among 
the rich foliage. C. paniculata 
is very graceful and deserves 
to be well known. It has nar- 
rower leaves than C. alnifolia 
and much longer spikes of 
bloom. C. alnifolia produces 
its spikes singly, but paniculata 
has three or four smaller spikes 
at the base of the long tapering 
central one. Small bushes only 
a@ year planted are covered 
with flower-spikes.—A. 


Helianthus letifiorus. 
—The perennial Sunflowers are 
valuable in the garden in 
autumn. One of the very best 
is Helianthus letiflorus, which 
has a distinct beauty of its 
own, the large rich yellow 
flowers standing well up above 
the leaves. A peculiar and 
pretty trait of this kind is its 
flowering at unequal heights, 
all the shoots having flowers, 
but varying in height from 
3 feet up to7 feet. It depends 
much for its beauty upon 
frequent division and free growth in bold 
masses. If allowed to stand several years in 
one place it becomes a perfect thicket, as it 
spreads so fast under ground, and these weak 
shoots bear one flower at the top. Divide it up 
to single crowns and replant any time in spring, 
and one of the showiest autumn groups in the 
garden will assuredly follow. 


Comet Asters.—There is considerable 
variety, both in form and colour, among annual 
Asters ; but the new strain which has been dis- 
tributed under the above name is quite distinct. 
The flowers have a much more light appearance 
than those of other varieties, the florets being 
long and drooping, so that the pure white variety 
bears a marked resemblance to the favourite 
Chrysanthemum Elaine. For wreaths and bou- 
quets the Comet Asters will be preferred to all 
others. —BYFLEET. 


Callas for early flowering.—Dividing 
and planting out Callas is now very generally 
practised, and the system answers very well. I 
find, however, that the check given by lifting 
and potting retards the flowering. This season 
I kept a portion of the stock in the pots, stand- 
ing them on ash bottom in the full sun, and 
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assisting them occasionally with liquid-manure. 
At the present time their appearance is most 
satisfactory, plenty of good foliage and numbers 
of flowers showing. These will now be examined, 
have their drainage rectified where needful, top- 
dressed with rich soil, and placed in a light, 
airy house having a night heat of 50 degs. Ina 
month’s time they will be most useful either for 
conservatory or drawing-room decoration, the 
lifted batch following on at a later date. I do 
not approve of the drying-off system.—J. 





THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


AMONGST THE VEGETABLES. 


SprnAcu.—I advised sowing this in two lots for 
winter supply, one a month ago, and again late 
in August. By so doing there should be no lack 
of green succulent leaves from October till April 
or later. By making two sowings, if one fails 
the other is often free of disease. Though the 
plants from this late sowing wiil not equal in 
size those from the earlier one, they will be 
found more reliable, as often the larger plants 








A Fern wall. 


are destroyed by frost, while the smaller ones 
are uninjured. It is also well to sow in different 
positions, as then severe weather is less harmful 
to the later lot, the leafage being less succulent. 
The best variety is the Round-leaved Victoria, 
sowing thinly. It will not be necessary to thin 
this late sowing, as when new growth commences 
in the spring it is an easy matter to cut out the 
larger plants and use them, thus giving the 
smaller ones more room. 

AvutuMN CapBacu.—With a wealth of the 
Early Green Colewort of the Rosette type, 
there should be no lack of autumn Cabbage. 
Late August is a good time to make the final 
planting of the Coleworts for spring use, and as 
they occupy so little space they may be put out 

uite close together. For the past year or two 
i have grown St. John’s Day Cabbage and 
Christmas Drumhead for the winter supply. 
The former is a fine hardy small variety, with 
firm, compact growth and delicate flavour. The 
Christmas Drumhead, one of the best forms for 
winter use, has a very hard, compact, flat head 
of medium size and excellent quality, and no 
matter how severe the weather it does not split 
like the Coleworts. The above varieties are often 
sown in the spring, but I find them more useful 


sown later and planted early in August. The 
Vanack is a most useful Cabbage, very hardy, 
and should be grown as advised above. If left 
after the heads have been cut it produces a 
splendid crop of small heads in the spring at a 
time green vegetables arescarce. The plants of 
the autumn varieties should be encouraged to 
grow freely. 


BrvussE_s Sprouts will be making good pro- 
gress in most soils, the abundant moisture of 
late having suited the plants. As it often 
happens, we get a long spell of dry weather after 
wet, with a heavy top-growth the plants soon 
suffer if planted early. Much good may be done 
by giving a thorough soaking of water. Manure- 
water applied after a good soaking of clear water 
is of great benefit, and though these plants 
rarely get the attention advised, they well repay 
by the quantity and quality of the sprouts. 
Often the strong flavour found so disagreeable 
in the autumn is owing to lack of moisture, 
causing a bluish appearance and hard sprouts, 
Later plants will need more earth drawn up to 
the stems to support heavy top-growth, as if 
twisted by winds they do not recover. Any 
plants from the late sowing should get liberal 
treatment should the sprouts be in demand for 
spring use. 

ARTICHOKES that have been in bearing for 
some time will require more food if the heads 
are much in demand. These well repay copious 
supplies of liquid-manure, and with a good 
mulch round the base of the plants given them 
they will continue bearing till cut down by 
severe frosts. The plants required to produce 
the first crop next season should be given a rest 
as regards producing heads. Young plantations 
will absorb large quantities of water. The 
plants of the tall growing Jerusalem section 
should not be allowed to make shoots all over 
the surface of the ground, but be restricted to 
the line. By doing this finer roots are 
obtained, and the tops being stouter do not 
tumble about ; it is also much easier to ply the 
hoe between the plants and thus keep the sur- 
face clean. The newer section of Chinese 
Artichokes, or Stachys tuberifera, well repays 
thinning of the shoots or crowns, restricting to 
the line where planted and giving copious 
supplies of moisture in dry weather. A mulch 
of decayed manure between the rows greatly 
improves the size of the roots, 


BEETROOT.—The varieties of the Turnip- 
rooted section will soon require to be pulled and 
heeled in in a north border to retain their good 
flavour; if left too long in their growing 
quarters they get old and flavourless, Jor 
shallow or poor gravelly soils the Turnip-rooted 
varieties of Beet are far superior to the long- 
rooted kinds, and by sowing several times 
during the season they may be had in excellent 
condition, Plants sown late for autumn supplies 
should be encouraged to make a rapid growth, 
and if given a surface-dressing of a good ferti- 
liser they form bulbs quickly. These Turnip- 
rooted kinds possess several advantages; they 
take up so little space and are so regular in 
growth, that I find there is a great demand for 
them for salad ; they also keep a long time with- 
out shrivelling if stored in a cool place during 
the winter months. The long-rooted types are 
this season making a large growth, and will not 
require any food or moisture. Huge coarse 
Beets are not required ; they are often deficient 
of colour and do not cook well, lacking flavour. 





Chou de Burghley in winter.—This 
is a delicious winter vegetable, and, sown thinly 
in May on a cool border and planted out when 
ready, it comes in just at a time choice vegeta- 
bles are getting scarce. The formation of this 
vegetable is unique, as there is a small Broccoli 
inside a Cabbage. The latter protects the 
tender Broccoli, and is of a most delicate flavour 
when cooked. This variety is not frost-proof, 
but is rarely injured before the end of the year. 
If the plants are lifted and stored they give a 
long supply of tender heads. Those who value 
green vegetables during the winter months 
would do well to plant a quarter with this 
variety to form a succession to the autumn 
Cauliflowers.—G. 

1036.—Tomato Freedom.—I beg to state that you 
can get the seed of the above direct from the raiser and 


grower, Mr, W. Brooks, White Orosg Nurseries, Weston. 
super-Mare, Somerset,—W. H. 8. 
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BUTTER BEANS AND HOW TO USE 
THEM, 


Burrer Beans cannot be generally known or 
they would be more often cultivated. They are 
similar in flavour to the French Bean, only more 
delicate, of the same shape, and grown in pre- 
cisely the same way. They are of arich creamy 
colour, which gives them an inviting appear- 
ance, They are very easy to cook, forming a 
welcome change from other vegetables, as they 
are so different, and cost little more than the 
ordinary Beans. ‘To prepare them for cooking, 
merely cut off the ends, without stringing or 
cutting them, which is a great saving of time. 
Place them in a saucepan and cover with boiling 
water, adding a tablespoonful of salt; boil 
quickly for three-quarters of an hour, strain, 
and serve with melted-butter. Such an easily- 
got dish will, when its good qualities become 
known, be much appreciated. The Butter 
Bean is a section of the Runner Bean, and there 
are several varieties, some tall or climbing in 
growth and others dwarf, one of the best of the 


























































Pods of the Tall Ivory Butter Bean. 


latter being Mont d’Or, of which an illustration 
is given, The dwarf Algerian Black-seeded 
Batter Bean isa dwarf form of the Algerian 
Wax or Butter Bean. This is very productive 
and of excellent quality. An illustration is 
here given of pods of the Tall Ivory Butter 
Bean. F, 





The Chinese Artichoke (Stachys 
tube-iera).—The chief objection to this Arti- 
chok> is its small size and the way it has of re- 
producing itself, as one set or tuber will produce 
an abundance of roots. To prevent this it is 
well to select large tubers for seed, to give ample 
space, and to keep the growths restricted to 
single or only a couple of growths or crowns. 
By this means the root-growth is finer and there 
is less trouble in preparation for the table. This 
vegetable is usefal in a variety of ways, either 
for soups (as a vegetable) or for salad. It is 
delicious fried when cut up into small, long, 
thin strips and served round other vegetables, 
making an elegant dish for entrées and game. 
Many roots have been lost by lifting and not 
giving sufficient material to keep them free from 
damp or frost. 








covered with litter they are kept fresh, the 
flavour is better, and there are few losses ; in- 
deed, I consider this by far the best means of 
keeping the roots good. 
them to remain in the ground as long as the 
weather is mild, and when storing to give them 
moist soil, sand, or ashes and in 
quantity to prevent shrivelling.—S. 


VEGETABLES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 


Tue great increase of cottage and allotment 
gardens, and the interest manifested in their 
cultivation, render it necessary to give more 
than ordinary care to the selection of varieties. 


well worthy of its name, but is little known or 
grown. 
thickly set with pods, and does not exceed 
14 feet in height. 
the space required for either Longpods or 
Windsors, yet it produces double the number of 
pods, and the Beans, when cooked, are of a 
beautiful dark-green colour, and of first-rate 
quality. 
included in the regular list. 


small areas is the old Black Negro, a dwarf 
compact grower, but very free-cropping. It does 
not require so much space as Canadian Wonder 
and other large-leaf varieties. 


in every respect superior to the long-stemmed 
sorts so largely grown. 
crown of curled leaves, very hardy, and in spring 
bears sprouts of the finest quality in great 
abundance ; it is certainly the best of all the 
Kales. 


oldest and best of all Cabbages, takes very little 
room, but produces an edible heart in far less 
time and space than any of the large-leaved 
sorts, 


change has occurred in the manner of cultiva- 
ting this very useful vegetable, as the Short 
Horn and Intermediate varieties have well-nigh 
superseded the long, hard sorts, and by sowing 
half the crop at early spring sowing, and half io 
July, using Early Nantes or James’s Inter- 
mediate, a good supply of really tender, edible 
roots are the result. 


small Cabbage Lettuce called Tom Thumb. Sow 
the seed thinly, and thin out as soon as large 
enough, and a very small space of ground will 
keep a family supplied with tender white- 
hearted Lettuce. 


gardens, and a great deal of space is devoted to 
them ; but for small gardens the dwarf wrinkled 
varieties, such as American or English Wonder 
and William Hurst, grown without stakes in 
rows 2 feet apart, are the ones to keep the family 
supplied from a limited space. 


should be grown in small gardens. 
Victor and White Beauty of Hebron are good 
sorts. 
row are only fit for field culture. 


head in small plots, when the Dwarf Green 
Curled is in every way superior, and only needs 
half the 
explained. 


of all vegetables for hot, dry seasons like the 
present, and the sort to grow is called the Bush 
or Cluster Marrow. This does not run out in 
long, straggling shoots, but forms a large tuft of 
leaves, with fruit in clusters underneath ; an 
excellent variety for amateurs. 


When left in the ground and 




































disease and burning them. On some days I cut 
off three dozen fruits. I found this form of 
stamping out quite effectual, and I recommend 
others to act likewise in cases where the fruit is 
similarly affected.—A. 

The White Dutch or Caseknife 


Bean.—Some two years ago a variety named 


It is well to allow 


sufficient 


Brans (Broap).—Beck’s Dwarf Green Gem is 
It branches out into a cluster of stems, 


Two rows may be grown in 


It only requires to be grown once to be 


Beans (Dwarr FRENcH).—One of the best for 





Fillbasket was found out of several to be the 
best that season of this section. Some sorts, 
such as the old Zebra, however, soon become 
discoloured. A variety shown at a cottagers 
exhibition near Bramley, in Surrey, the other 
day, was as clear in the skin as it was smooth 
and handsome. This is to many persons one of 
the softest and pleasantest eating of Runner 
Beans, and it is surprising they are not more 
widely grown. A cross between the best of the 
scarlets, and this Caseknife might result in the 
production of something good.—D. 


Turnip Chirk Castle Black Stone. 
—There are few varieties equal to this for 
winter. It is one of the hardiest varieties grown, 
as it remains good in the soil after a severe 
winter. It well repays cool storage, as then the 
flavour is excellent and the bulbs remain solid. 
I have for years grown this variety as the latest 
crop, that is, to. give the supply through the early 
spring. This year, owing to the wet, sunless 
autumn, the roots are not so good as usual, 
having made less growth, but with fine weather 
they will improve. Even when the roots are 
small they keep well and are of good flavour. If 
left in the ground, a little earth should be 
drawn up to the bulbs on each side of the row. 


Endive.—There should be no delay in 
planting out as soon as large enough, and to 
save time there is much gain in careful lifting 
and planting with a trowel on a warm, sloping 
border. The plants soon heart, and may be 
blanched in the open for the first supplies. The 
demand will soon be greater, as when Lettuce 
is over Endive is invaluable. The successional 
lots need similar treatment, and may be planted 


BoREcOLE oR KALE Dwarr GREEN CURLED is 


It produces a very fine 


CaBppacEe.—Wheeler’s Imperial, one of the 


Carrot.—During the past few years a decided 


Lerruce.—There is nothing to surpass the 


Pras are indispensable vegetables in all 


Poratros.—Only those that have short haulm 
Sharpe’s 


Those that require a yard from row to 


Savoy.—How people can cultivate the Drum- 


space, is a mystery not readily 


VEGETABLE MARROW.—One of the most useful 


J. GRooM. 
Gosport, 





Stamping out the Tomato disease. 
—Until this season I never had any form of 
Tomato disease to cope with, having effectually 
kept it at bay by maintaining a buoyant atmos- 
phere by night as well as by day. Notwith- 
standing this treatment, disease appeared during 
June in the form of a black shiny-looking 
blotch at the crown of the fruit. At first it is 
only a small black speck, but it soon spreads. 
Within a fortnight the disease was arrested, 
and not a sign of it has appeared since. The 
temperature of the house was kept up, but the 
cure was affected by cutting off every fruit 
directly it was seen there was the least speck of 





Dwarf Algerian Black-seeded Butter Bean. 


in beds in good rich soil, and the hoe kept at 
work between the rows to assist growth. Very 
early sown plants will be full grown, and may 
be blanched with tiles or light boards, as re- 
quired, or tied up and inverted flower-pots 
placed over them. During September is a good 
time to plant out late Mndive at the foot of 
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south walls, as with a mild winter they often |in the autumn, before the frosts, it will continue 


give good returns. Of course, a warm, light 
soil and favourable locality are required to 
winter these plants, and for that purpose the 
round-leaved Batavian is much hardier than any 
other variety. Frames or other protection in 
the way of boards, or even turf pits with spare 
frame lights, may be planted with this variety 
for the supply during January or February. At 
that season it is a valuable crop, as choice salads 
are none too plentiful. In planting, it is best to 
make the soil firm, and as the days shorten 
cover at night, also in wet weather.—G. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ar 


The Tiger-flower (Tigridia pavonia),— 
This gorgeous flower is now rarely seen in gar- 
dens, probably from want of information regard- 
ing its culture. At the present time the blossoms 
are continuously produced, fresh flowers appear- 
ing each day, extending over a period of six 
weeks to two months. Each blossom is from 
5 inches to 6 inches across; the colour is a 
brilliant crimson, the centre of the flower being 
freely spotted with crimson on a yellow ground. 
In height the plants are about 2 feet, with erect 
foliage. A clump of this subject in a mixed 
border is very effective, and associates splendidly 
with such flowers as Lilies, Gladioli, and similar 
subjects. Towards the end of March a well- 
drained bed should be prepared, into which a 
nice rich compost should be worked, a quantity 
of coarse sand or road-grit being incorporated. 
The bulbs should be planted in April, about 
5 inches or 6 inches apart, and 3 inches deep. 
In dry weather they will derive much benefit 
from a copious watering. After the flowering 
period, and when the foliage has decayed, it is 
better to lift the bulbs and store in a cool place 
during the winter, taking means to prevent 
them from becoming frozen. The offsets should 
be picked off and planted by themselves, and 
these should flower during the second year. 
Propagation by seed is rather. a slow process, 
as seedlings rarely produce flower-spikes under 
four years.—D. B. Cranu, 


Cactus Dahlias.—Many lovely varieties 
of Cactus Dahlias have been raised of late years, 
the colours refined, varied, and the flowers of 
true shape. Nothing in the way of Dahlias is 
more beautiful than the clear satiny shade of the 
variety Lady Penzance, nor so distinct as the 
salmon tones melting into soft yellow and other 
shades as one sees in the kind named Countess 
of Radnor. But with all this wealth of beauty 
the Cactus Dahlias are far from faultless. 
They never will be of great garden value until 
that objectionable trait of hiding their flowers 
amongst the ample leafage is got rid of. It 
entirely spoils the usefulness of the plants. 
Raisers should strenuously endeavour to get 
varieties that throw their flowers well above 
the leaves. 


Honeysuckles in flower and fruit. 
—All lovers of sweetly-scented plants are 
familiar with the fragrant Honeysuckles, but, 
like many other good garden plants, they are too 
frequently pushed aside to make room for newer, 
but not always better, things. I wasina garden 
where in the spring the walls were a mass of 


Honeysuckle, and looking in again afew days | 


back was surprised to find the walls still all 
aglow with colour, for not only were there still 
a good many bunches of bloom, but in addi- 
tion there was a heavy crop of beautifully- 
coloured berries, of a rich crimson and yellow 
colour, Anyone in need of wall climbers may 
safely count on the Honeysuckle as giving about 
as long a display of either bloom or berries 
as any climber they can select, either new or 
old.—J. G., Gosport, 


Bouvardia Vreelandi.—For planting out 
in the summer Bouvardia Vreelandi is exceed- 
ingly pretty, and forms a pleasing change to the 
commoner plants, such as Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias. This is quite a distinct feature when 
grown in small beds, as in the Chiswick Gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and fills the 
air with a delicious fragrance. It is not generally 
known that this Bouvardia thrives so well out- 
of-doors, the flowers then being much stronger, 
and if used for cutting are much more lastin 


when grown in this way. If taken up with care 


to bloom in the greenhouse for some time. 
Masses of this Bouvardia always look well, and 
|it is also very beautiful when mixed with other 
flowers. An oval bed composed of Bouvardias 
and dark red Fuchsias would be very effective, 
the centre composed of the Fuchsias and the 
margin of Bouvardias. We want in gardens to 
get as much variety as possible, not using more 
than can be helped of the same plants, which, 
of course, get monotonous when one sees them 
in every place.—F, 
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AUTUMNAL FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


Or hardy flowers in season at the present time 
that are adapted to purposes of decoration, 
attention should be drawn to the Dahlia in 
numerous varieties, not taking the standard of 
some of the so-called exhibition kinds as cases 


A spray of Chrysanthemum-flowers with their own 
foliage. 


in point. What are usually termed “show” 
and ‘‘ fancy” Dahlias are not recommended for 
use in a cut state, unless it be for large and 
showy masses of colour, such as one often sees 
in harvest thanksgiving decorations. It is rather 
those of the Cactus, the decorative, and the 
Pompon sections which are far the most suitable 
in home decorations. To these may be added 
the singles ; they are very beautiful, but slightly 
disappointing by reason of their being pre- 
disposed to drop prematurely ; to obviate this, 
the better plan is to cut them before they are 
of full size, just as the petals are unfolded. 
Those who exhibit this section adopt this plan, 
finding it to answer well. All other Dahlias 
should be cut before the outer petals begin to 
fade, otherwise this part of the flowers will 
soon commence to drop. There are several 
Dahlias now grown which are rarely ever shown, 











but which in home decorations are excellent. 
Sultana (buff, tipped with white) is a case in 
point. This is a decorative variety, but too 





small to show ; it has long stems and carries its 


g | flowers more erect than many, hence it is suited 


for arranging in vases, Rayon d’Or (orange and 


white) is another of this class which is not often 
seen save at home, 


Of varieties that are exhibited frequently, but 
which are equally well suited for home uses- 
particular note should be made of Robert Can, 
nell (magenta, with a bluish tinge), Ernest 
Cannell (a soft or cherry-red), St. Catherine 
(deep yellow), Countess of Gosford (cinnamon 
and gold), Duchess of York (deep orange-red), 
Lady Penzance (pure yellow), Mrs. A. Peart 
(creamy-white), Crawley Gem (crimson-scarlet), 
and Kynerith (rich vermilion); ‘these are all 
what are termed Cactus varieties. Of the 
decorative class particular note should be made 
of Millie Scupham (rich golden-bronze), Mrs. 
Douglas (pinkish-salmon), Honoria (deep yellow), 
Amphion (chrome-yellow), Beauty of Brentwood 
(soft purple), Constance (pure white), Mrs. G. 
Reid (rosy-lake), Lady Marsham (salmon colour), 
and Black Prince (deep maroon), or Cochineal 
(rich crimson), Turning to Pompon varieties, 
the following are of the best: White Aster 
(syn., Guiding Star) (pure white and very free), 
Golden Gem (yellow, small flower), Iolanthe 
(deep orange, at times tipped with white), 
Favourite (dark maroon), Gem (intense 
scarlet), Red Indian (deep coral-red), 
Whisper (clear yellow and bronze), Lilian 
(pale primrose, edged peach), and Leila 
(reddish-buff, tipped white). Respecting 
singles, I would personally prefer to buy a 
packet of seed of the best possible strain ; 
but some may not have room for these 
experiments, hence I will give the names 
of a few of the best selfs, which are better 
for cutting than the striped kinds: White 
(Queen (pure white), Yellow Satin (pale 
yellow) Lady Whitehead (rose-purple), 
Christine (silvery-pink), Formosa (crim- 
son), Duchess of Fife (amber, shaded 
orange), Henry Irving (plum coloured), 
Northern Star (bright red), and Miss H, 
Cameron (mauve). ‘These are all well 
proven kinds, but in some cases other sorts 
of each particular colour may have been 
taken note of under each section. Dahlias 
when used in a cut state should be secured 
early in the day, and in every case obtain 
as long a stem as possible. As a ground- 
work to Dahlias, shoots of the common 
Berberis (B. Aquifolium) will be conve- 
nient, lasting well and very suitable to the 
flowers. Light arrangements are far more 
effective from an artistic point of view 
than those that are at all overcrowded. 

Of other flowers now in season attention 
should be drawn to the Helichrysums, 
which, as Everlastings, will frequently 
serve a good purpose with dried orna- 
mental Grasses for many vases during the 
winter months, more particularly such as 
do not stand in the most favourable of 
situations. These Helichrysums should be 
cut at once, if not already done, otherwise 
the flowers will be discoloured, being far 
less bright. The late kinds of Grasses will 
be fresh, such, for instance, as the Hare’s- 
tail Grass (Lagurus ovatus), the Love 
Grass (Eragrostis elegans), and the Quak- 
ing Grass (Briza gracilis). These will all 
be of essential service to arrange with 
Everlasting flowers. Of these latter men- 
tion should be made of the varieties of the 
greenhouse Statice, 8. profusa being the best and 
most compact grower. Those who live within the 
reach of the common Bracken should not fail to 
secure a few good pieces ; these later on will do 
well for arranging with long sprays of Chrysan- 
themums, nothing being more suitable for the 
Japanese and single sections. It is surprising 
that more use is not made of this and other 
‘*common” things, instead of placing too much 
reliance upon tender exotics. 

The early and late Chrysanthemums are de- 
lightful for cutting, and are especially beautiful 
when their own foliage is used, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 





The white Scabiosa caucasica.—One sees the 
beautiful blue-flowered type often shown, but not the 
charming white variety. This is a plant worth growing in 
a bold group if it proves as free ag the parent. It 
resembles it in habit, and the flowers are similar, only pure 
white. 
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FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY, 


Tue first committee meeting of the present 
season took place at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C., on Monday evening, 
August 26th. The committee confirmed the 
minutes of the previous meeting. The first 
business of the meeting was to propose a vote 
of sympathy with the relatives of the late Mr. 
Arthur Wortley, who had been associated with 
the society when it was known as the Stoke 
Newington Chrysanthemum Society, and who 
occupied the position of secretary in 1851. This 
resolution was proposed by Mr. J. Williams, 
the oldest member of the society, to whom Mr, 
Wortley was known as a successful exhibitor in 
the old days, and a most courteous official. 
Mr. R. Ballantine seconded the resolution, 
paying a high tribute to the good qualities of 
the deceased gentleman. Other members sup- 
ported the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. Messrs. J. Newton and W. E. Boyce 
having resigned their positions on the general 
committee, the latter gentleman also vacating 
his position on the floral committee, the vacan- 
cies thus caused were filled as follows : Messrs. 
G. Walker and W. Holmes were elected members 
of the general committee, and Mr. J. M‘Hattie, 
a well-known Chrysanthemum exhibitor and 
gardener to the Duke of Wellington, was elected 
a member of the floral committee. The schedule 
sub-committee were appointed to deal with the 
September, October, and December exhibitions 
of 1896, and to consider the question of con- 
tinuing the ‘‘ Year Book.” The report of the 
Jubilee sub-committee was read, and contained 
amongst other proposals the following interesting 
items : It is proposed to raise a sum of £200, in 
addition tothe usual grantsfrom the Royal Aqua- 
rium authorities, also toapply to the Veitch and 
Turner memorial trustees, Royal Botanic Society, 
and the Royal Horticultural Society for assist- 
ance. Jubilee medals to be specially struck are 
proposed for the Jubilee Exhibition in 1896. 
The show is to continue for four days in Novem- 
ber, and it is proposed to hold a competition on 
the first and third days, each exhibition thus 
lasting two days. As on the occasion of the 
Centenary Exhibition, a grand banquet to be 
held at the Hétel Métropole is a part of the 
festivities proposed. Each section of the Chrys- 
anthemum is to be specially represented, some 
of the chief classes being as follows: Hither 48 
or 60 Japanese blooms, distinct, four Jubilee 
medals and four substantial prizes ; 36 Incurved 
blooms, distinct ; 36 Anemone blooms, distinct, 
divided up into 12 Japanese Anemones, 12 large- 
flowered Anemones, and 12 Pompon Anemones, 
A class is proposed for 12 bunches Reflexed, 
distinct, 3 blooms in a bunch; 12 Pompons, 
distinct, 6 blooms of each, distinct; 24 
bunches, singles, 12 large and 12 small- 
flowered varieties and 24 blossoms of old varie- 
ties. In almost all the foregoing classes 4 prizes 
and 4 Jubilee medals are proposed as the respec- 
tive awards. A display by foreign members 
will be invited ; also a class for frozen blooms, 
to cover 9 superficial feet, for those societies 
affiliated with the N.C.S, in the colonies. Col- 
lections of fruits, vegetables, and Grapes, and 6 
specimen Japanese plants, 6 specimen Incurved 
plants, and 6 specimen Pompons, are some of 
the chief classes suggested by the Jubilee sub- 
committee to properly celebrate the Jubilee of 
the society. Mr. G. Stevens suggested that 
groups should be specially provided for. Mr. 
D. B. Crane claimed further consideration 
for those who devoted their attention to 
the Chrysanthemum for decorations, and sug- 
gested the committee should make a special 
class ; and the members of affiliated societies 
who were present asked for some addition to 
classes in their interests. The new Jubilee sub- 
committee was re-elected, with the addition of 
the name of Mr. D. B. Crane. Twenty-three 
new members and two fellows were elected 
during the evening. 


Helianthus Miss Mellish.—This is a very bright 
flower, The flowers are not formal, and ofa very rich 
shade of yellow. It is a form well worth taking note of, 


Lilium sulphureum is not exactly a novelty, agit 
was brought forward some few-years ago by Messrs. Low & 
Oo., of Clapton. It was then called Wallichianum super- 
bum, and, as far as I know of them, is the most beautiful 
of all the longiflorum section. The long, white, trumpet- 
shaped tube is made still more beautiful by the delicate 
primrose shading of the interior of the flower.—T. 


RULHS FOR OORRHESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are seg uirett in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query is_sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1210.—Treatment of Pine-cones.—I have several 
cones of a rare Pine from a high point in Switzerland. 
They are half-eaten by birds, but many seem perfect. 
What is the best plan of treating them for a prospect of 
raising plants ?—ConsTANT SUBSCRIBER. 


1211.—Filbert-trees.—I stored some Filbert-nuts in 
a tub, where they remained for two years. They havenow 
taken root and grown to the height of about 18 inches. If 
I removed them from the tub and planted them in the 
garden would they be of any use ?—f’, CoLEMAN. 

1212.—Culture of Campanula pyramidalis.— 
Will you please give me all the information you can on 
Campanula pyramidalis? I want to grow them next year. 
Where can I get plants next spring? I should like some 
trailing Campanulas as well. I have the blueand white O, 
isophylla.— LEARNER. 


1213.—Fruit-tree cuttings.—Will cuttings of Pear- 
trees and Cherry-trees strike root? I puta few cuttings 
into the ground some time last winter, and they are now 
in leaf. Is it any use leaving them in the ground? Some 
say it ig not possible to grow them in this way, and I should 
like to have your opinion.— YMOFRYNYDD. 


1214.—Planting Conifers, &c.—Can you tell me 
what ornamental conifers, Cypresses, Thujas, or such ever- 
green trees are suitable to plant by the edge of a river 
about 30 feet wide, running east to west? I mean such as 
will stand a fair amount of spring frosts. Some common 
silver Firs planted about twenty-five years ago do fairly 
well, but in most springs their young shoots are burnt by 
the frosts and turn brown, the surrounding land being 
flat and damp.—V, A. 


1215.—Building small Melon-pit.—I am building 
a small Melon-pit, and I wish to dig out the pathway to 
the depth of 2 feet and to concrete or cement the sides and 
the path, which will be 2 feet wide by 9 feet long, and the 
sides of path 2 feetdeep. Can you tell me through your 
valuable paper how this can be done—what materials, how 
much, and about the price, and any further particulars as 
to laying the same? I havea lot of fine cinder-ash. Can 
I use that for the purpose?—F. C. H, 


1216.—Making a Peach border.—I am about to 
make a new Peach-border, and seek the co-operation of my 
fellow-gardeners through your valuable paper, of which 
Iam aconstant reader. In this district itis rather difficult 
to grow good Peaches outside, and I would like to know 
whether you would approve the following plan—viz., to 
make border as for Vines by concreting bottom and run- 
ning wall 5 feet from principal wall—that is, forming 
border 5 feet wide 2 feet deep? I would also like advice 
as to the best kinds for outdoor work? I may say the 
wall has 3 feet projecting glass at top.—T. R. 


1217.—Flowers all the year round in Ire- 
land.—Would some of your readers be good enough to 
give me a list of hardy perennials that would supply a suc- 
cession of flowers all the year round? I have a small 
garden in Co. Limerick, facing south-east, clay, rather 
heavy. I do most of the gardening myself, but having very 
little knowledge of flowers, cannot manage to have a 
regular supply of them, Mrs. Sinking Pink I have a nice 
bed of. They doremarkably well. This year I have a 
hedge of Sweet Peas, fifty feet long, which has kept my 
friends and myself supplied with flowers since middle of 
June, and is still blooming heavily, I have a small green- 
house, in which I chiefly grow Ferns and raise seedlings, 
as the only heat is an oil-stove. I would be thankful fora 
list of plants good for cutting and that will supply me with 
flowers from January to December, if possible.—ConsTant 
READER OF GARDENING. 


To the following queries brief replies wre given, 
but readers wre invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1218.—Camellias in greenhouse (No Name).— 
You may grow Camellias in a greenhouse facing due south, 
but you will have to shade in bright weather after April. 
The night temperature need not rise above 50 degs, from 
artificial heat, and the plants will take no harm if the 
temperature does not fall much below 40 degs. in winter. 


1219.—Treatment of Carnation layers and 
“Geranium” cuttings (Hresh Reader, Windsor). 
—It ig not necessary to water the Carnations with soot and 
sheep-manure ; it would probably kill them, as the latter 
in particular is very strong. Nor are liquid-manures neces- 
sary for the ‘‘Geranium” cuttings. Just treat them in an 
ordinary way, giving pure water only. 

1220.—Red-spider on shrubs (A. D.).—The leat 
and piece of bark you sent are badly attacked by one 
of the red-spiders, When the leaves fall they should be 


collected and burned, and the stems and branches well 
wetted with the following mixture; The extract from 
8 lb. of Quassia-chips, 5 lb. of soft-soap, 10 lb, of flowers 
of sulphur to every 100 gallons of water. The hot, dry 
weather was very favourable to these mites.—G. S. S. 


1221.—_Immature May-bug (A. A. Colgate).—In 
reply to the enclosed from A. A. Colgate, the insect you 
sent is, as you thought, an immature May-bug or cock- 
chafer. It is in the state which corresponds to the 
chrysalis in butterflies, moths, &. All its limbs are 
covered with a skin, from which it will emerge asa perfect 
beetle. It was, no doubt, in a rough cocoon, chiefly 
ae pe of earth, which, perhaps, you did not notice.— 
G.8.8 


1222.Preserving Mountain-ash berries.— 
Will you please tell me how to preserve Mountain-ash 
berries ?—Hxrry. 


** Your question was answered last week, page 407. 


1223,—Rabbit-manure. — I have a quantity ot 
Rabbit excreta. Is itof any use as manure for flowers? 
And how should it be dealt with ?—W. 


** On no account use Rabbit-manure. It is vile stuff. 


1224.—Planting Sweet Williams.—At what 
distance from each other should seedling Sweet Williams 
be planted? I want them to form bold clumps next 
summer.—R. 


** From 12 inches to 15 inches will be the correct 
distance, 


1225. — Hxhibiting Ageratum.— Would you 
kindly tell me whether Ageratum Swanley Blue should be 
exhibited as an annual or perennial?—R. J. S. 


*,* This is a vexed question. It is not safe to show the 
plant under any circumstances, as tt is not hardy. It is 
distinctly a perennial. You do not say under what condi- 
tions you are about to show it. If amongst hardy peren- 
nials, then you will certainly be disqualified; ut is a 
greenhouse plant. 


1226.—A seedling Begonia.—Will you kindly let 
me know in GARDENING what you think of Begonia flower ? 
It is from a batch of seedlings which has been extra good, 
Is it a new form and worth naming ?—ISLE OF MAN. 


*,* A very fine single flower, white, with a broad margin 
of rose-carmine ; but we have seen even finer named kinds. 


1227.—Azalea mollis.—Will you kindly inform me 
if an Azalea mollis would thrive in a border and stand the 
winter out-of-doors ?—RoBIN. 

** Yes, these pretty shrubs are quite hardy, and thrive 
well in light peaty soil and a moderately sheltered situation 
in the open air. 

1223 —Young Apple-trees not bearing.—Can 
you tell me why young Appie-trees planted in the autumn 
of 1893 have not given any fruit either last year or this? 
They blossomed well in the spring, and are planted in a 
garden where other trees carry plenty of fruit. Whensent 
from the nursery they were strong trees abeut 5 feet high. 
—F. G@. METHALL. 


*,.* They are, no doubt, growing too strongly. It will 
be best to lift them and cut off any gross-growing roots, 
encouraging fibrous roots. After lifting, give a good 
mulehing of manure. When returning the soil, mix with 
it a@ little burnt ashes or lime rubbish, but no manure. 
Only feed from the surface. 


1229.—Culture of Cape Pond-flower.—Would 
you kindly inform me if the Cape Pond-flower (Apono- 
geton distachyon) would succeed in a tub without more 
change of water than that which would come from the rain 
falling on the tub? Would the water be too stagnant? 
Would it be necessary to sink the tub in the ground ?— 
CW 

*,* The Water Hawthorn (Aponogeton distachyon) 
may be grown in a tub without more change of water than 
making good the loss from evaporation. Better sink the tub 
in the ground, or build some rockwork round it, and plant 
with Sedums, etc. The water will then not be so likely to 
Freeze into a mass of ice in the winter. We have seen this 
‘plant grown in an earthenware pan or bowl in the green. 
May also be grown in the room, Easily raised from seeds, 


1230 —Sickly Carnation.—I forward by same post 
a Carnation plant I took out of my small garden. I 
intended taking it out whole, with the result as you see. 
I also enclose two buds of another plant that has borne 
fairly good flowers. I cannot understand why one plant 
dies like enclosed, whilst within a few inches another is in 
robust health.—AMATEUR, 


*.* Tt is not uncommon among Carnations for one 
plant to bein robust health and another one near to be 
delicate and ultimately die. Some varieties, especially 
among the yellows, have delicate constitutions, and are apt 
to die off like the plant enclosed. From the appearance of 
the “grass” we should say the plant enclosed has a 
delicate constitution, and wireworms and that dreaded 
fungoid disease which attacks Carnations in some soil are 
more destructive to these delicate sorts. We have come to 
the conclusion that some of these delicate sorts are not 
worth growing, except in the most favoured situations. 


1231.—Lily of the Valley.—What is the difference 
between ‘‘crowns” and ‘‘ clumps” of Lilies of the Valley ? 
I wish to grow some outside. Which would you advise me 
to have? Arethe German varieties the best? Whatis the 
time to plantthem? Do they require richly-manured soil ? 
—LILy OF THE VALLEY. 


*.* The crowns are the flowering heads. Tf you buy 
clumps you simply get a mass of growth, some of which 
may flower. The Berlin crowns are the best, and used 
largely for forcing. Plant out-of-doors now, or as soon as 
you can get the crowns, and in fairly rich sotl, well 
trenched, and not too exposed or dry position. 

1232.—Unhealthy Carnation-buds.—Will you 
kindly tell me what has happened to my Carnations? The 
roots and leaves appear quite healthy, and so were the two 
or three first blooms; but about a fortnight ago all the 
buds appeared suddenly blighted, like the specimens I 
send you. I can find no good reason for this, as the other 
flowers blooming near are quite healthy. These Oarnations 
are in a round bed by themselves in a sunny aspect in a 
sheltered garden, which slopes to the south-west.—SaLTirE. 

** Simply due to the recent wet and cold weather 
following a period of drought. 
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1233.—Propagating Araucarla excelsis,—My 
employer wishes me to propagate Araucaria excelsis, Will 
you please give instructions in GaRDENING how to proceed ? 
—SHERBROOK. 

*.* Araucaria excelsis can be propagated by cuttings 
and seeds. Cuttings of leading shoots of your plants will 
strike in sandy peat ina close propagating-case. Better 
not hurry them with much heat to begin with. Seeds may 
be purchased from the large seed firms who import such 
things ; but where only a plant or two is required, it is far 
better to leave the propagation in the hands of the specialist, 
as young plants are cheap. 


1234.—F'ly on Brassica,.—Please say in your valu- 
able paper what is the best remedy for the fly on Brassica? 
—S. Hype. 


*.* The most effectual and almost the only admissible 
remedy is an infusion of Quassia-chips and soft-soap, 
made by boiling a handful of Quassia-chips for twenty 
minutes, then stir in a little soft-soap and make up to 
2 gallons or 3 gallons with cold water, 


1235.—Greenhouse for Lapagerias. — What 
would be the best way to build one for the above? I 
thought that a house with a northern aspect would be 
best.—A Youna AMATEUR. 


*,.* You are quite right. These plants succeed best on 
a cool north aspect, where little or no sun reaches the 
plants. Plant them out in roomy beds of rather rough 
peaty soil, with free drainage, and when established water 
abundantly. 


1236.—Bottomless flower-pots.—In reading one 
of your works, I saw that you recommend rings of pots— 
i,e., garden flower-pots with the bottoms cut off, for the 
more choice bulbs, I have tried to get them, but failed. 
Can you oblige me by informing me where they are made? 
— BERNARD RENDALL. 


*,* We do not think you will succeed in getting these 
ready made. They will have to be made to order (this can 
be done at any good pottery), or, if only a few were 
required, it would be cheaper to knock out or cut off the 
bottoms from some ordinary flower-pots. 


1237.—Palm-suckers.—I have a large Palm in tub. 
Two small ones have come up from the root. Could I 
separate them, and when ?—Rosin, 


*.* Wait until the spring, and in February or March, 
if your greenhouse is a warm one or you have a hot-bed at 
command, otherwise about the middle of April, scrape 
away some of the soil and remove the suckers carefully, 
cutting them as low down as possible, and with a bit of 
root if you can. Pot them firmly in sandy peat and loam 
in small pots, plunge in the hot-bed, and keep close, moist, 
and shaded until established, when they should be moved 
inte larger pots and grown onin the usual way. 


1238.—-Seedling Primroses and Violets.—I 
should be very much obliged if you would tell me if it is 
the right time of vear for planting Seedling Primroses and 
Violets in a wood so that they may flower next spring, and 
where can they be bought? Do Violets do well in a shady 
wood ?7—PRIMROSE, 


*,* To bloom next spring, Primroses, and Violets, also, 
ought to be planted this month or neat. We cannot say 
exactly where they are to be procured, but young plants 
(wild seedlings mostly) are often advertised very cheaply. 
Small Violet-roots (divisions or runners) may also be 
bought at a very low ratein the same way ; but a good deal 
of dificulty will probably be experienced in procuring 
seedlings. But to plant at this season, good, strong roots 
should be employed. Violets do wellin a wood where the 
shade is not too heavy. 


1239.—-Man-eating-tree of Madagascar.—Can 
you inform me where I can find an account of the mythical 
** Man or Animal-eating tree of Madagascar,” a description 
of which appeared in some paper a few years ago, say, a 
dozen, or perhaps more ?7—H. D, 


*.* The account of the Man-eating-tree was a stupid 
hoax, published at the time there was so much nonsense 
written about the Pitcher-plants and other insect-enticing 
plants. We do not know the paper you refer to. 


1240.—Seedling Apple-tree.—I have a seedling 
Apple-tree three years old; it is 6 feet high and in good 
condition. Is it necessary to have it grafted? If so, what 
time of the year is best to do it?—N. B. 


** The tree will, of course, flower and produce fruit in 
time, but whether the fruit will be worth anything it is 
impossible to say. If raised from a pip of a common 
variety it is sure to be inferior also. The right time for 
orafting is when the buds begin to move in the spring, and 
as the tree has grown so large it would perhaps be better to 
graft it at standard or half-standard height, or it might 
be budded in July. You had better get an experienced 
gardener to do it either way. 


1241.—‘‘ Geranium ”-cuttings,. — Should “ Gera- 
nium ”-cuttings that have been in silver sand for a fortnight 
be ready now for potting ?—ApDA PULLEN. 


*,* As a rule, cuttings of the plants mentioned should 
not be potted off until well rooted and beginning to grow 
ayain; but as these are in sand only and sure to be 
**callused” by this time, it will perhaps be better to place 
them singly in small pots of sandy soil now and let them 
remain in these for the winter. In a general way, 
“ Geranium”-cuttings take about a month to emit roots at 
this season. Keep them rather dry until rooted and 
bezinning to grow, 


1212.—_Rhubarb.—I have several clumps of Rhubarb. 
It is a very good sort, but the leaves come so small, not 
much bigger than the common Plantain. I daresay there 
are a dozen heads in a clump not much bigger than a 
bucket. I shifted some and left some alone last winter. 
1t is good rich soil. Will you please advise me if I ought 
to separate each head, and which is the next best to 
Hawke’s Champagne for general use?—A. A. COLGATE, 


*.* Divide the clumps into pieces, with about three 
crowns apiece, and replant them in ground that has been 
well trenched 2 feet deep and liberally manured. This 
should be done next spring, just as the buds or crowns begin 
to swell previous to pushing up the stems. After planting 
throw a little littery manure over. If they do not grow 
and do well the next year the variety is useless, and 


had better be discarded. Dancers Early Scarlet and 
Mitchell’s Royal Albert are two excellent early varieties, 
and Myatt’s Victoria is the best late kind. 


old Vines in a fair-sized span-roof greenhouse, one Mus- 
cate], the fruit of which does not swell or ripen ; the other, 
of the Sweetwater variety, fruits satisfactorily, but the 
fruit, when nearly ripe, splits at ends, and then quickly 
mildews or rots in a mosttroublesome manner. The roots 
of both Vines are outside, and house is given ample venti- 
lation during daytime and a little at night.—EpGpasTon, 


heated, and the sudden change from hot to cold weather 
which we have recently experienced has prevented the 
berries from swelling and also causing them to split. A 
little artificial warmth was wanted. 


to know if it would do to move a Laurustinus after being 
planted four years? Or could I divide itin any way? It 
is now in full bud.—Rosin. 


would be better to wait until the end of this month 
(September) at any rate—it is rather early yet. The 
removal, unless very carefully performed, would also 
probably check the flowering slightly. Any young sucker- 
like growths may be removed and planted separately in 
October or the early spring; but the plant is usually 
propagated by means of cuttings inserted in the autumn. 


much obliged if you could tell me through your paper one 
or two of the best little spring flowers or plants for bor- 
dering beds of Tulips, Hyacinths, &c.—T. E. C. 


a few of the best flowering being Arabis albida (white), 
Alyssum saxatile compactum (bright yellow’, Aubrietia 
greeca or A, Campbelli (purple), the Annual Silene (dwarf, 
rose), White Primroses, single, Tufted Pansies (Violas), 
and Forget-me-not (Myosotis sylvatica) (blue). Of foliage 
subjects may be grown Euonymus radicans and the little 
Golden Feather (Pyrethrum). Where the colours swit we 
think we should prefer the Alyssum, Aubrietia, or White 
Primroses to anything else. 


best kinds of Cabbage-seed to grow for winter use to come 
on quickly ?—SKERRIES. 


even to stand the winter and become fit for use in the 
spring and early summer, much less for use during the 
winter. The hardiest and best Cabbage for winter use is 
the Rosette Colewort, seed of which should be sown about 
the middle of June and planted out when large enough. 
At that season Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Kale, &c., are 
mostly employed. The best kinds of Cabbage for autumn 
sowing are the Enfield Market, Sutton’s Imperial, Ellam’s 
Early, and Mein’s No.1. Plants of these may be pur- 
chased and planted now. 


shall require a large quantity of white tlowers next sum- 
mer, about the first week of August. Kindly advise as to 
what will be easy and inexpensive to grow? I have 
Stephanotis and other hot-house and greenhouse plants, 
but require outdoor flowers which can be cut wholesale, — 
WHITELANDS. 


for this purpose are the White Snapdragons or Antirrhi- 
nums (these are simply invaluable), Sweet Peas, the 


are good for cutting), White Sultan, Chrysanthemum 
coronarium, Achillea ptarmica The Pearl, Carnations, 
such as Gloire de Nancy, &c., Dahlias White Aster, Con- 
stance, &e., Pyrethrum parthenium fl.-pl., as well as the 
varieties o7 P. rosea, Chrysanthemum maximum, Cam- 
panula persicifolia fl.-pl, Canterbury Bells, Double 
Jacobea, Phlox Drummondi, White Japan Anemone, 
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1243.—Unhealthy Grapes.—I have two ten-year- 


*.* In reply to your letter, we imagine the house is un- 


1244.—Moving a Laurustinus.—I should be glad 


*,* The plant may certainly be safely removed ; but it 


1245.—-Spring plants for border.—I should be 


*.* There are several very useful subjects to choose from, 


1246,—Winter Cabbage.—Can you tell me the 


*,* It is too late now to sow seed of any kind of Cabbage 


1247.-Hardy white flowers for cutting.—I 


*,* Some of the most useful and easily-grown subjects 


White Everlasting Pea, White Stocks, China Asters (the 
Comet, Peony-flowered, and dwarf Chrysanthemum kinds 


and Roses. 


1248.—_Hardy perennials.—Last spring I planted 
a quantity of these, mostly in single specimens, in good 
ordinary light soil, and, ag a rule, they have done well; 
but owing to my ignorance and want of proper advice they 
were so badly distributed that most of them will have to 
come up again and be re-arranged, and many will bear 
dividing. While I am aboutit, I shall prepare and manure 
a large new bed with the object of dividing and massing 
some, and of planting seedlings of others. The question 
is when to do all this—in the autumn or next spring, 
having regard to the fact that mine is an extremely cold 
locality, but dry, and with good drainage? Also, I should 
like to know whether things that have done well in my 
natural soil will do equally in manured ground—e.g., 
Aster alpinus, Silene Scnafta, &c. ?—B. 


** With a faisly dry and well-drained soil many hardy 
perennials may be safely divided and transplanted in the 
autumn ; but others, again, resent being disturbed while 
in a dormant condition, so that on the whole we think it 
would be as well to defer the work until the spring. Have 
your bed prepared and everything ready, and as soon as 
the weather breaks and growth begins to recommence, set to 
work. By so doing, any plants that may have succumbed 
during the winter can be replaced. Asters, &e.. grow 
well in poor soil, so do not manure too heavily, and set 
such things a little farther back. 


1249.—_Unhealthy Camellias.—I wrote to you 
some time ago about my Camellias, to which I had given 
sore Clay’s Fertiliser. I repotted them in loam and leaf- 
mould haJf-and-half (for want of peat), They grewall over, 
but all the young shoots lost every one of their leaves. 
The trees are now full of flower buds. What would you 
recommend me to do with them? I have grown them 
successfully for at least fifty years under Vines in a cool- 
house.—H. W. 


** The manure mentioned (which is far too strong for 
plants like Camellias) naturally injured the roots, with 
the consequences described. Their vitality is, however, 
evidently not destroyed, and the plants may be pulled 
round with care; but it will take years to get them in 
health and vigour again. Owr advice is to pick off the 
whole of the buds and keep the plants quiet (cool) through 
the winter, watering very carefully and only when really 
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necessary. In the spring let them have gradually a genial 
temperature of 60 degs. or 70 degs. Syringe them 
frequently, and water rather freely also. If the soitis 
right, and they make fresh roots, they will come round, 
and when growing freely may be cut in severely if 
necessary to improve the shape. 


1250.—Liquid from cess-pit.—I should be glad to 


know how best to use above for gardening purposes. The 
rain water from back premises, slops from house, and w.c. 
runs into it. How can I use this?—CoNnsTant READER. 


*.* When plenty of rain falls, and the liquid is well 


diluted, this may be applied just as itis to Cauliflowers, 
Cabbage, Peas, Scarlet Runners, Leeks, &c., and in @ still 
more diluted form to Roses, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 
and other vigorous-jlowering plants. I/at all too strong, 
add twice or thrice the quantity of water to it, and vf very 
offensive, use a little lime. Do not let it touch the leaves 
of the plants more than can be helped. 


1251. —Seedling Carnations. — I have some 


seedling Carnations, also some pipings taken three weeks 
ago, planted on ground in warm greenhouse. Will you 


kindly tell me whether these should be planted out in the 
open now, or could I leave them until April ?—H. W. Wirt. 


*,* Seedling Carnations certainly ouyht not to be in aw 


warm greenhouse at this or any other season, and the 
sooner they are removed the better. It will be rather a 
violent change for the poor things, as the nights are getting 
long and cool now ; but we should plant them out now 
without delay, protecting them by means of inverted empty 
Jlower-pots or the like at night or on very hot, sunny days. 


The pipings, if rooted and of choice sorts, had better be 
taken up,. potted, removed toa frame to harden off when 
established, and either planted out early in October or kept 
in the frame till spring. 


1252.—Eidging for garden beds.—My old- 


fashioned garden, which, until I came into possession of it 


two yearsago, had been neglected for years, has its square 
beds edged with Box, which, owing to neglect, is much too 
thick and high, in places dead, leaving gaps, and much of 
it is fullof foul Grass, Ithink it must come up. What 
would be best to use in its place? Or would it be better to 
replant Box? If so, when would be the right time for the 
replanting? I should like something that when once put 
into its place would need as little care as may be, as I am 
obliged to be economical of labour. Soil is chalky.— 
ALICE, 


*.* We should lift the Box and edge the beds with a soft 


stone, planting at the margin Saxifrage and Stonecrops, or 


Creeping Jenny, which will in time creep over and hide 
them. The Mossy Saxifrage (S hypnoides) is best for this 


purpose, being very free in growth, and of a beautiful green 


throughout the winter, Thrift makes a fine edging, but 
wants replanting every three years. 


1253.—Bougainvilleas losing their leaves.— 
I have two Bougainvilleas, one in a 12-inch pot and the 
other in a 16-inch pot. They were potted and pruned in 
March, and neither of them have set for bloom yet, 
although they have grown very well; but they lose their 
leaves. Will someone tell me the reason and the remedy ? 
—A Youna AMATEUR, 


*.* Asa rule, these plants do not succeed nearly so well 
in pots as when planted out, B. glabra being, in fact, the 
only variety at all switable for pot culture, and when so 
grown it requires a higher temperature than if planted 
out, the heat of a mild stove or range of 60 degs. to 80 degs. 
being necessary in order to bloom the plant at ali well. B. 
spectabilis and B speciosa are useless when grown in pots. 
You had better ascertain of which variety your plant is, 
and proceed accordingly. Bougainvilleas require to be kept 
almost dry through the winter, especially in @ low tem- 
perature, and to be liberally watered and fed while in 
growth, 


1254.—White-flowered annuals for cutting. 
—Would you be good enough to inform me through your 
valuable paper the best annuals for spring cutting, chiefly 
white? I should like some also for summer and autumn 
use. When must they be sown? I want tohave a good 
display of bloom to keep cutting from about twice a week. 
Would the White Phlox be useful 7—Baker Horr, 


*,* The best subjects for your purpose will be White 
Sweet Peas, such as Mrs. Sankey, Emily Henderson, or the 
Invincible White, White Stocks (Ten-week or German), 
Comet, Peony, Snowball, and Dwarf Chrysanthemum- 
flowered Asters, Cornflowers, Chrysanthemum coro- 
narium and C. inodorum plenissimum (both white), 
White Sweet Williams, Double Jacoboea, Verbenas, and 
the German Scabious are also nice, and flower the same 
year from early-sown seed. White Single Dahlias may 
also be grown from seed sown in heat in March, but of the 
double ones plants must be purchased. The White Phlox 
Drummondi is a useful annual ; sow at the end of April 
in open ground, or the first week in heat. Sow also the 
Stocks, Asters, and Verbenas under glass in March ; the 
others outside. 


1255.—_Lapageria in a pot.—I got a Lapageria 
alba four years ago. It was 5 inches high and ina 6-inch 
pot. It grew well for a time; the following year it 
appeared to stand still. I repotted it into a 12-inch pot ; 
it grew well, flowered, and attained a height of 2 feet. 
Last year it did not foweratall. After reading GARDENING 
carefully I moved it from its old place and put the pot 
against an east wall; the house is a lean-to, with walls 
north and east. I thought perhaps it got too much sun. 
It is now well shaded, and has grown perhaps 3 feet high, 
but has not flowered. Can you suggest what I had better 
do? . Everything else in the house does splendidly. lf I 
plant in the inside border, at what time of the year should 
I doso?—A Five YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER, 


*,* If the plant is to do well you must plant it out. 
Lapagerias never thrive for any length of time in even 
large pots ; they must have a bed, and the bigger, in reason, 
the better. Make a brick or concrete border, not less than 
5 feet or 6 feet long, 3 feet to 4 feet wide, and 2 feet or 
2k feet deep. Drain it well, and fill up with a mixture 
of rough peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with plenty of sand 
and bricks broken rather small, and turn out the plant into 
this rather early in the spring before growth commences. 
It is better to plant in a small body of soil and add more 
as required. When established this plant needs to be 
abundantly watered, with shade and a cool temperature. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer i gebete by post, and that we cannot wnder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Cherry and Primrose, —‘' Roses for Amateurs,” 
by the Rev. J. H. D'Ombrain, published at 170, Strand, 
price 1s, 2d., is a useiul little work. Dean Hole’s 
“Book about Roses” is a most charming work, 
which every lover of Roses should read, and another 
excellent book on the subject is issued by Messrs. Paul, of 
Waltham Cross. E. J. Wood.—Try the Vaporiser, 
(G. Richards, Old Shot Wharf, Lambeth, London). 

Replies next week will be given to “S. P. Bs?" 
“s Pex,” “G. A. H.,” ‘South Post,” ‘An Anxious Reader,” 
«* Anxious Enquirer,” ‘‘ Novice,” and several others whose 
replies were received too late to be dealt with in the 
present issue. 

Hrratum.—MWMrs. Chas. Hammond.—Please read for 
“Arnebia,” in GARDENING, August 31, page 408, 

** Asclepias Cornuti.” 





NAM4S OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any comnunications respecting plants or Sruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evrror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—R. Parkinson.—Bladder Senna 
(Colutea arborescens).——H. Russell.—You have sent a 
large number, some mere twigs, which are difficult to 
determine. 1, Portugal Laurel; 2, Common Mahonia (M. 
aquifolium), also called Berberisaquifolia; 3, Abies Menziesi; 
4, Berberis dulcis ; 5 Euonymus japonicus ; 6, Laurustinus 
(Viburnum Tinus); 7, Apparently a bit of the common 
Yew; 8, Berberis natalensis ; 9, Please send cone ; 11, Send 
in fruit; 12, Chinese Juniper (Juniperus chinensis) ; 13, 
Berberis stenophylla; 14, Common Aucuba; 15, A 
Fuchsia of some kind, probably F. Riccartoni, but please 
sendin bloom ; 16, Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosus) ; 
17, Yucca gloriosa.—J. C.—Monkshood (Aconitum Napel- 
jus). ——- W. C. P.—Pancratium fragrans. —— Constant 
Reader (Bateman ).—Chrysanthemum maximum ; it is not 
rare.——Sherbrook.—1, Hibiscus syriacus, also known as 
Althwa frutex; 2, Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis); 3, 
Veronica spicata ; 4. Potentilla, but flowers too faded to 
determine kind ; 5, Nigella damascena (Love-in-a-mist) ; 6, 
Tropxolum speciosum.—Subseriber from the first 
(J. M.).—Pyrus bybrida, not a Crategus.—J. M.—It is 
very difficult to tell from merely the tops of the leaves, but 
it is probably the Oommon Bur-Reed (Sparganium 
ramosum). —— S. S, H.—Double-flowered Sneezewort 
(Achillea ptarmica fi.-pl.).——M. Millais.—The Blue 
Pea (Lathyrus azureus) ; it is an annual, and should be 
grown like the ordinary Sweet Pea of gardens, sowing 
the seed in spring; you must gather the seed now 
for next year, —— Novice, Emsworth —Tecoma radi- 
cans.—Blanche.—Rosa polyantha Perle d’Or.—J. D., 
Chester.—Hemanthus natalensis——W. P. Howe.—4, 
Abelia rupestris; 5, Rose Campion (Agrostemma coron- 
aria); fruit named below.——S. Hyde.—Bladder Senna 
(Colutea arborescens).——Chemist.—1, Amaratus salici- 
folius; 2, Wayfaring-tree (Viburnum Lantana).—F'ury.— 
1, Cheilanthes argyrea; 2, Pteris longifolia ; 3, Adiantum 
trapeziforme ; 4, Phlebodium aureum.——J. Matthews.— 
1, Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 2, Biota orientalis ; 3, American 
Oak (Quercus rubra); 4, Spires Douglasi; 5, Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis, very fine ; 6, Epipactis, but flowers 
too faded to determine the species ; 7,Anemone japonica, 
dark form: 8, Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum aculea- 
tum),——Geo. I’. Jackman.—Roses: 1, Prince Camille de 
Rohan ; 2, Souv. de la Malmaison (Bourbon); 4, General 
Jacqueminot; 6, Gloire de Dijon. A. K., Dumfries.— 
The plant is not an Amarantus, but the Strawberry 
Spinach (Blitum capitatum). —— Beatrice Joy. — The 
Begonia sent is evidently only a seedling, not a named 
kind, and it is certainly not Froebelli, which is quite a 
different thing. It is a very fine seedling of the 
ordinary Tuberous Begonia, but no better than we 
can get at any good nursery which is devoted in some 
measure to this plant. A packet of the best seed will 
give many flowers as fine as the one you enclose, and it is 
the exception now to name the varieties, as there are so 
many, and all are so handsome in colour and form.—— 

W. H. L.—In the absence of fructification we find it im- 
possible to identify with certainty the specimen, which we 
return. It is most likely Onychium japonicum, or a form 
of it which is given by Kunze as Onychium capense, and a 
native of South Africa; it may, however, be something 
else, perhaps a Davallia, but that we could not say. 
Cheilanthes Bergi is totally unknown to us, and we have 
ransacke{ Hooker's and Baker’s works, but all in 

vain. If, however, you mean Hypolepis Bergiana 

of Hooker, the enclosed specimen hascertainly no relation 
toit. This plant is well known in gardens; it is found in 

Cape Colony, Kaffraria, Natal, and Gambosi Land. ‘‘Its 

beautiful fronds, triangular in shape, and four times 

divided nearly to the midrib, are of a peculiarly upright 
habit. They are borne on upright, tufted stalks, dark 
chestnut-brown in colour, and woolly throughout. The 
stalk of the leafy portion is of a rigid nature, zig-zag, dark 
brown, and woolly. The under surface of the fronds is 
also hairy throughout.” Schneider, ‘‘ Book of Choice 
Ferns,” Vol. If., page 341 ——J. Bottomley,—Lilium 
speciosum (L. lancifolium) album ; 2, Dahlia viridiflora ; 
itis not a deformity, the petals are simply green, not 
scarlet and other shades. The petals of the flowers are 
simply leaves; 3, We cannot tell why the Aster flower is 
deformed ; freaks like this often occur.——WM. B., Colwall. 

—Tecoma radicans.—Chas. Roberts.—Tecoma radicans. 

——Maud (Westrope).—1, Sedum glaucum ; 2, Common 

Ifouseleek (Sempervivum tectorum) ; 3, Send in flower, 

please ; 4, Solidago virgaurea or Golden Rod. 


Names of fruits.—W. P. Howe.—It is very diffi- 
cult indeed to name the fruits sent, because they were as 
hard as bullets ; but we think 3 is Nectarine Lord Napier, 
and the Peach Royal George. Dan.—Highly-coloured 
Dachess of Oldenburgh. Bridport.—A, Early Margaret ; 
B, Fearn’s Pippin ; C, Out of character ; D, Hawthornden ; 
O, Striped Beaufin ; 3, Carlisle Codlin.——J. D. Adams 
(in yellow tin box).—The fruit was a mass of pulp. 
How is it possible to name varieties of Apples when 
a box is received containing two or three scrappy 
fruits, and one smashed one, with a bit of paper on 











top, on which we could decipher the word ‘‘Adam3 





Beurré Rance,— 
2, Ordinary Green Gage. 


Romford, Essex.—Dutch Bulbs ——Dicksons’ The Nur- 
series, Chester.—Select Roses, Flowering Bulbs, “ec. 
B. Soddy, 243, Walworth-road, London, S E,—Flower 


Roots. Dobbie and Go., Rothesay, N.B.—Fertilising 
Compound.——Messra, Fotheringham & King, Whitesands, 
Dumfries.—Hyacinths, Tulips, &c.——Messrs. A, Koozen 


and Son, Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland.—Dutch and 
Cape Bulbs.——Messrs. Dobie and Hicks, 66, Deansgate, 
Manchester.—Dutch Bulbs. 


Ix preparation for wintering, the condition of 
every colony of Bees should be ascertained by 
the middle of September, and where breeding 
has been encouraged by stimulative feeding, 
with a view to the increase of population, this 
should be discontinued, and rapid feeding take 
its place in hives that do not contain the full 
complement of winter stores, that the Bees may 
be enabled to seal up the cells before cold weather 
sets in. By the end of September all stocks 
should have in their possession at least 25 Ib. 
of sealed stores. 
of unripe, watery food will be liable to produce 
dysentery in the hive ; it is, therefore, wise to 
extract all unsealed food from the combs before 
packing up fur wintering. 
frame hives, some of the stocks may be found in 
the possession of a superabundance of stores, and 
in this case one or more frames of honeycomb 
may be removed and placed in any hive that may 
be deficient, and here comes in one of the many 
advantages derived from the use of the bar-frame 
hive. Any combs not containing honey should 
be removed from the hive, and the division- 
boards closed up, so as to crowd the Bees into 
as small a space as possible. 
combs are thickly crowded with Bees it may be 
considered a strong, vigorous colony. The syrup 
used for feeding up for the winter should consist 
of sugar and water in the following proportions : 
Cane sugar, 10 lb., water, 5 pints, to which 
should be added one ounce of salt and one table- 
spoonful of vinegar. 
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the central combs. The combs are then carefully 
cut out one by one and laid upon a piece of cloth 
or flannel, having two pieces of tape laid across 
it long enough to tie round the comb and frame ; 
a bar-frame is then placed upon the comb, which 
is then cut and trimmed that it may fit firmly 
into the frame ; the two pieces of tape are then 
tied round to keep the comb in its place till the 
Bees fix it. 
comb, is placed in the frame-hive, and the opera- 
tion repeated till all the combs are used up. The 
brood-combs are placed in the centre to avoid 
chilling, and when all have been arranged the 
Bees are shaken from the hiving skep on to the 
tops of the frames, and a light sheet thrown over 
them. When they have gone down and clustered 
amongst the combs, the bar-frame hive, now 
containing the Bees and combs, is placed upon 
the site the old straw hive formerly occupied. 
In two or three days the Bees will have repaired 
the combs, and fixed them securely into the 
frames, when the tapes are cut from the top 
bars and gently drawn out. 
sometimes performed without driving. In this 
case the Bees are so smoked as to drive them 
away from theside of the skep where the combs 
are first to be cut loose, and are brushed direct 
from the old combs into the new hive as the 
work proceeds ; it, however, makes the work 
more agreeable if all the Bees are driven from 
the skep before the commencement of the comb- 


cutting operation. 
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L. P.—Potato Vicar of Laleham.——W. H. H.—Pear 
Ww. Cc. L. L.—1, Not recognised ; 








Catalogues racelved.—W. Welsh, Rush Green, 














BEES. 


—_——- 


SEPIEMBER WORK. 


The consumption by the Bees 


In examining bar- 


If seven or eight 


HARVESTING HONEY FROM STRAW HIVES — 


Instead of destroying the Bees over the brim- 
stone pit in order to obtain their stores, as 
formerly practised, the hives are now “ driven,” 
by which process the lives of the busy workers 
are saved, whilst the honey is obtained in better 
condition. 
colonies, making them, of course, very strong 
for wintering, or two or more lots are put into 
one hive and fed up with sugar-syrup, from 
which they elaborate comb, and store in it 
sufficient food for winter consumption. It, 


The driven Bees are united to other 


however, answers better to hive the Bees on 
ready-stored combs, as comb-building is very 
exhausting work, more particularly so if it has 
to be performed at a season in which naturally 
combs are not built. The next best thing to 
giving worked-out combs is to provide the driven 
Bees with comb-foundation, which strong lots of 
Bees will soon work out, and fill with the syrup 
supplied. In driving, we smoke the hive to be 
operated upon, and invert it, place an empty 
skep over it, pass an iron skewer through the 
rim into the lower one, at the point toward 
which the combs run, and having fixed up the 
top skep by means of two bent wires, we pro- 
ceed to beat upon the sides of the stock hive 
with the open hands, the result being that the 
Bees are soon rushing out helter-skelter into 
the empty skep, leaving their stores behind 
them. The skep containing the Bees is then 
placed on the stand that the old hive occupied. 
The combs of honey are then removed from 
the hive, and any Bees remaining upon them 
are brushed off in front of the skep containing 
the driven Bees. The driven Bees will not 
fight if two or three Jots are thrown together 
upon a sheet and a hive placed over, as into this 
they will ascend and become peaceably 
united. 

TRANSFERRING BEES AND COMBS TO FRAME 
HIves.—In performing the operation of trans- 
ferring a stock from a straw skep to a bar-frame 
hive, the Bees are first driven into an empty 
skep, and the skep placed on the stand the old 


hive occupied. The parent hive is then divided 
by cutting it down from top to bottom between 


show pens. 
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The frame, now containing the 


This operation is 


5. 5. G. 





1256.—Flowers for Bees (Alice).—Your question 


is asked by another correspondent, and will be answered 
in the next issue. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Rabbit-keeping (Dewdrop). — If 


your 


object is to keep Rabbits for killing purposes 
you should obtain does of one of the larger 
breeds—Belgian Hares are very good—and mate 
them with a buck of a smaller, more compact, 
breed. 
condition for killing earlier than those bred 
from parents both of a large kind. 
purchased young ones now you could begin to 
breed from them early in the spring. 
rather late in the season now to begin with full 
grown stock. 


The young will be found to attain a 
If you 
It is 


Dutch Silvers, Angoras, and 
Himalayans are more suitable for fancy and the 
A Grass run is very good in dry 
weather, and young Rabbits will thrive and 
grow fast in one if attention be given to moving 
to fresh ground frequently, and supplying dry 
food ; but in arainy season, and when the Grass 
grows rapidly, and is consequently of a watery 
nature, Rabbits of all ages are liable to suffer 
from diarrhea if left in the open run. If, how- 
ever, a covered run is used, or the Rabbits are 
kept in their hutches during unsuitable weather, 
they will take no harm, and it is certainly a 
more natural and healthy way of keeping them 
than shutting them up in hutches continually. 
You would not succeed with wild Rabbits in 
confinement. It would probably answer your 
purpose to buy a litter of youngsters, seven or 
eight weeks old, of Belgian Hares or other large 
breed, and as they become large enough kill 
them off for table, reserving two of the best 
does for breeding stock. You can obtain 
Rabbits of all kinds and of all ages through the 
Exchange and Mart. 

1257.—-A poultry query.—Will you kindly inform 
me through the medium of your paper the best kind of 
cock to mate with White Leghorns to get good winter 
layers ?—A. B. 

*.* Plymouth Rock or Orpington, the former the better 
of the two. 





BIRDS. 


—_—— 


Canary ceasing to sing.—Will any 
kind reader of your valuable paper tell me what 
to do witha Canary two years old? He sang 
splendidly when we got him, and he ceased 
singing more than a year ago, and only chirps 
now and then. He pecks his feathers out, and 
is fed on Hemp, Rape, and Canary-seed ; gets 
a bath once a week, also green stuff. He seems 
lively enough, only I should like him to sing 
again. If any kind reader can tell me of any 
tonic I can get him I shall feel greatly obliged ? 
—A Lover or Birps. 

*.* Your bird has probably become too fat 
through having been supplied with various kinds 
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of food of too rich a nature. Hemp-seed, for 
instance, is of a very fattening nature, and very 
heating to the system. This should be used 
very sparingly, but most birds are so partial to 
it that they will eat more than is good for them 
if not restricted in the allowance. Sugar again, 
or sweets of any kind, are bad, and bring the 
system into a gross condition, and often produce 
disease of the skin, which becomes harsh and 
cracked, causing the bird to pull out its feathers. 
You should discontinue the Hemp-seed, give 
the bird a piece of salt to peck at, to purify the 
blood, also put a rusty nail in the drinking 
water, and feed for a few days on Rape-seed. 
This should be the small German Rape, which 
is of a reddish colour. It is of a more cooling 
quality than the large black Rape. A small 
quantity of Lettuce-seed should also be given, 
and some Dandelion leaves. Arrowroot biscuit, 
wetted with a few drops of sherry, is said to be 
good for loss of voice. Adrop or two of castor- 
oil is beneficial to a bird suffering from surfeit 
brought on through too rich a diet. 


The Pied Wagtail in Secotland.—In 
page 301 of GarpEnina, ‘8. 8. G.” says ‘‘ the 
Pied Wagtail is a permanent resident in the 
southern parts of England ; but in Scotland it is 
migratory, retiring southwards on the approach 
of winter, and returning during February and 
March.” If by this statement ‘‘S. 8. G.” means 
that the Pied Wagtail leaves Scotland during 
the winter, he is wrong, for it remains in Edin- 
burgh all the year through. For many years 
past these birds have made the City a head- 
centre during the winter for the surrounding 
district, roosting in hundreds at night 
about the General Post Office in Princes- 
street. In the early morning the birds leave 
for the purpose of obtaining their food, 
and Garin the day they may be seen in 
considerable numbers on the banks of the 
various streams around the City. On the 
approach of dusk the birds fly back to their 
roosting-place at the General Post Office, con- 
gregating first upon the glass roof of the 
Waverley Station. With the approach of 
spring they again make their way to the spots 
which they left in the autumn. It would be 
interesting to know whether the Pied Wagtail 
passes the winter in any other large town in 
this country.—G. S. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, OROHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


PICKLING. 


A GREAT deal of the vinegar sold for domestic 
pickling would spoil the best materials, if in- 
tended to be kept any length of time. Unless 
the vinegar be made at home, it is better to buy 
the kind known as French vinegar. It is some- 
what dearer than the ordinary kind. We are 
no advocates for extravagance, but we would 
always use the best vinegar and freshest fruits 
and vegetables for pickling and preserving. We 
must also urge the necessity of attending most 
minutely to directions. 
PICKLED CABBAGE.—Have a nice, firm, and 
not too large, Red Cabbage, take off the coarse 
outside leaves, wash well, and drain the Cabbage; 
cut it in quarters, and with a sharp knife cut 
the quarters in very thin shavings or slips. Put 
a layer of the Cabbage into a sieve or basket of 
some kind. On no account put the Cabbage 
into a colander, nor should it be touched with a 
pewter or iron spoon, or the colour will be bad. 
Place on the top of the Cabbage a layer of 
coarse salt, then Cabbage, then salt, and so on, 
till the whole is done. Place a flat dish under 
the sieve or basket, and let it stand for two 
days, turning the Cabbage over several times 
that it may drain. Toss the Cabbage into aclean 
cloth to absorb any surplus salt. Put the Cab- 
bage into a brown stone jar, with a nice red Beet- 
root washed and sliced; the Beetroot improves 
the colour of the Cabbage. Bring to a boil a suffi- 
cient quantity of vinegar, with a tablespoonful 
of peppercorns, 2 blades of Mace, and 12 Cloves 
to each quart. Pour the vinegar boiling over 
the Cabbage. The vinegar should be 2 inches 
above the Cabbage. Pour melted fat over the 
vinegar, as directed for French Beans (see 
below), or cork tightly and cover the corks with 
bladder. If glass-bottles be used to put the 
Cabbage in, make them hot in the oven or ina 
pan of water (see that no water is allowed to get 


inside), previous to pouring the boiling vinegar 
over the Cabbage. The objects of salting the 
Cabbage before pickling are that the Cabbage 
may retain a good colour, and that it may eat 
crisp instead of flabby. 

PIcKLED BEETROOT.—(1), Wash and put into 
& saucepan as many young Beets as you require. 
Cover them with cold water, and let them boil 
fifteen minutes ; then turn them into a sieve, 
scrape off the skin, and slice the Beetroots, 
Put the slices into a stone jar, with to 
each quart of vinegar a small stick of Horse- 
radish, scraped and sliced, a Shalot, 2 blades 
of Mace, a piece of Ginger, 6 Cloves, 6 whole 
Allspice berries, 12 Peppercorns, and a table- 
spoonful of bay salt. Cover the whole with 
viaegar, tie a paper on the mouth of the jar, and 
stand it in the oven to bake for an hour; or 
stand the jar in a pan containing a little boiling 
water, cook until the contents of the jar have 
boiled half an hour, then put aside to cool. 
When quite cold, put melted fat on the top, and 
cover up the jar. (2) Take as many heads of 
red young Beet as you wish, wash and brush 
them well, but be careful not to bruise or break 
the points in any way. Put the Beetroot in a 
pan of boiling water, slightly salted. Boil them 
for an hour and a-half, or less if very young. 
Turn them out of the water when done, and 
when quite cold take off the skin. Cut the 
Beets in slices } in, thick ; put them in a jar. 
Pour spiced vinegar over ; cover up air-tight. 

PickLED Ontons.— Take sufficient small 
silver-skinned Onions and throw them into a 
pan of boiling water, and the moment the water 
boils up turn them out on a sieve; then toss 
them in aclean cloth, give them a gentle rub 
between the folds, when the outer skin should 
be easily removed, When the Onions are quite 
dry put them into pickle bottles; the bottles 
must be only three parts full. Then fill them 
up with the following preparation of vinegar, 
kept in readiness. Put into a stone jar double 
distilled white wine vinegar, add a piece of 
Horse-radish, a piece of Ginger, and a table- 
spoonful of white Peppercorns to every quart. 
Stand the jar in a pan containing boiling water, 
let it boil a few minutes. When cooled a little, 
pour it over the Onions ; when quite cold cork 
the bottles. Cut the cork level with the neck 
of the bottle, then dig the cork in melted rosin 
or sealing-wax. The vinegar should be an inch 
and a-half above the Onions. Keep the bottles 
in a cool, dry, dark place. 

PICKLING CUCUMBERS AND GHERKINS.—As 
soon as the Cucumbers begin to appear, or are 
of sufficient size, they are gathered and pickled 
as Gherkins. Make a brine of salt and water 
strong enough to float an egg. When cold, 
throw in the Gherkins, and let them soak in 
this for four days. French Beans and Gherkins 
should always be well covered with the brine ; 
their fine colour will greatly depend on this. 
Then drain them from the brine and toss them 
gently in a cloth to dry. Lay in the bottom of 
the jar some pieces of Horse-radish, a piece of 
ginger, a dozen Peppercorns, six Allspice, three 
Cloves, a blade of Mace, andtwo Shallots. Fill 
three parts full with Gherkins, and spice as 
before. Pour in gently at the side of the jar 
boiled vinegar to cover the Gherkins 2 inches. 
Lay a Cabbage-leaf over the top of the vinegar, 
place a plate over the mouth of the jar and 
stand it by the side of the fire all night. Next 
day, drain the vinegar from the Gherkins and 
boil it up again; the moment it boils pour it 
back upon them. Repeat this the following 
day, putting to every quart of vinegar a piece of 
carbonate of potash the size of a bean. When 
quite cold, cover up from the air. 

PickLeED Kipngey BEANS AND SCARLET Run- 
NERS.—Soak in brine, and prepare in the same 
way as Gherkins. Add potash, as before, 
Vine-leaves infused in the pickle will give a 
bright green colour, A little Garlic and Tarra- 
gon may be added to any of the above pickles, 


1258.—Parsley jelly (Constant Reader).—It should 
be used as an ordinary preserve or jam. 

1259.—Pickling Caulifiower.—Will you kindly 
give me a recipe for pickling Cauliflower ?—J, T. S. 

*,* Break up the Cauliflowers in sprigs, salt and drain 
as for Red Cabbage. Prepare the double distilled vinegar 
and cover the bottles as directed in the above article, 


1185.—Preserving Mountain-ash berries.— 
Make a very strong brine, dip the bunches of berries in it, 
and run a layer of fat over the top. The berries must be 
well below the surface. An earthenware crock with a 
cover is the best receptacle. They will keep till Christmas, 
and if done rightly the colour is unchanged.—FLEEt. 
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Pickling Nasturtiums. — Will you 
kindly inform me how to pickle Nasturtiums ? 
Last year I gathered a quantity and pickled 
them in bottles of vinegar, with a few Pepper- 
corns, but on opening the bottles this year they 
were all hard and woody. Any information on 
the subject will greatly oblige —Henry WHITE. 


* * Nasturtium seeds may be used instead of 
Capers, and are very much cheaper. Put the 
green and freshly-gathered Nasturtiums into a 
brine strong enough to float an egg; let them 
stand five days, then change them into fresh 
brine, in which let them remain five days more. 
Drain from brine, put in jar, pour on boiling 
distilled white wine vinegar, with sliced Horse- 
radish, Nutmeg, a few grains of whole Allspice, 
a few Pepper-corns, and a blade or two of Mace. 
After standing in the jar ten days, pour off tho 
vinegar and boil, transfer the Nasturtiums to 
very small bottles, previously made hot in a 
slow oven. When pouring in the boilin 
vinegar, stand the bottles on wood, which wil 
prevent them cracking. When cold pour in fat, 
and cork. 


Preserving French Beans (Zdina).— 
Gather the Beans when thoroughly dry, cut 
them as for use, then put them in a jar, a layer 
of Beans then a layer of salt, and so on till the 
jar is full; press them moderately firm as the 
filling goes on. When wanted for use, take out 
the required quantity and throw them into 
water with a little common soda, which will ex- 
tract the salt and bring up their colour. Salted 
like this, they will keep all the winter, and be 
as good as when gathered. See GARDENING, 
Aug. 17, about preserving Green Peas. Globe 
Artichokes are not preserved. 


REPEATED QUERY. 
1209.—Bottling Plums, &c.—Can any reader of 
GARDENING give me a recipe for bottling Plums, Apricots, 
Peaches, and Cherries, so as to keep for winter use?— 
EDINA, 


DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 


SALES EVERY DAY IN LARGE & SMALL 
LOTS TO SUIT ALL BUYERS. 


M R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms. 38, King-street, Oovent-garden, 
nearly EVERY DAy, at 12.30, first-class consignments of 
choice HYAOLNTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, NAROISSUS, 
and other Bulbs, arriving daily from well-known farms in 
Holland in the finest possible condition. On view morning of 
sales, and Catalogues had. 


FRUIT TRAYS 


For Storing Fruit, Bulbs, 
Chitting Potatoes, &c. 


PRICE <&/= PER PAIR. 


Carriage Paid on one dozen Trays, 
which equal 50 feet of shelving 1 foot 
wide. Full particulars post free from 
the PATENTEE & MAKER— 


ORR, BEDFORD. 






















BALIBOOS 


As Flower and Tree Supports for Garden and Greenhouse. 
1ft. Gin. x 2, 1s. 6d. per 100; 5ft. x 4, 15s. per 100. 
2ft. x #, 1s. 9d. aA 5ft. x 14,218. ,, 
2ft. 3in. x $, 2s. 2d. o> 6ft. x #, 11s. 9 
4ft. x #,28s.10d. ,, 6ft. x $,20s. ,, 


4ft. x §, 4s. 6d. 4 7ft. X #, 228. 55 
5ft. x §, 9s. 6d. , 7ft. x 1, 30s. he. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Our Popular 5s. Bundle, containing 
150 Bamboos, asstd. from 1ft. 6in. te 7ft long. 


COCOA-NUT-FIBRE. Price Lists Free. SILVER SAND, 
THE BAMBOO COMPANY, 
Star Works, Great Sutton St., London, E.C. 


etter Ml Deitel ain aria taf onbeaa sna asintie ate Le 
THE READING GREENHOUSES ANL 
FOROING-HOUSES.—Thoroughly well built, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, 21-0z. ; iron- 
work of best quality. Forcing-houses, 20ft. by 12ft., £10; 
40ft. by 12ft., £18 108. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft, £13 15s. ; 
20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcing-houses, 
40ft. by 12ft., £5; 100ft. by 12ft., £11, on rail Reading. Oata- 
logues free.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxtord-road, Reading. 


MENTS! TENTS!! TENTS! ! !—Suitable 


for Gardens, Oricket, or camping-out purposes, 40 feet in 
circumference, pure linen, with pegs, poles, and lines com- 
lete. These tents are white, and have only been used a 
ittle by Her Majesty's Government, and cost over £6 each. 
I will send one complete for 30s. Oan be sent on approval.— 
HENRY J. GASSON, Government Oontractor, Rye, Sussex 


we i ied tel adenine ae de VN 
FREEHOLD LAND, £20 an acre.—Farms 
from one acre for fruit-growing, bees, game, or oultry, 
in sunny Hampshire, Equal to anything in the Ohannel 
Islands. London 50 miles. Railway and market town one 
mile. Easy payments. Free conveyance and stamps. Very 
ood residential and sporting neighbourhood, land really 
rat-class.—G. OARTER, Parkstone, Dorset, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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HOW TO HEAT A GREENHOUSE. 


Now that the autumn is once more rapidly 
approaching, the best method of heating the 
various sized glass structures more or less during 
the coming winter will be engrossing the minds 


résumé of the subject will doubtless be accept- 


able. How can I best heat my greenhouse is a 
question that puzzles many an ambitious 
amateur, more particularly when expense as 
well as efficiency have to be considered. The 
heating of large structures, such as those em- 
ployed by the professional nurseryman or 
wealthy squire or city merchant, is a compara- 
tively simple matter ; in such cases hot water is 
the only method available, and when the owner 
does not understand the subject, or has not the 
time or inclination to attend to it to spare, the 
matter is put into the hands of an experienced 
heating engineer and the work carried out off- 
hand. It is the small greenhouse of 20 feet or 
less in length—that is all that the flower-loving 
clerk or mechanic can afford or find time to 
attend to—that demands so much consideration. 
As a rule, the smaller the structure the more 
difficult it is to maintain an even temperature 
within it, especially where the source of heat is 
a fire of coals or coke, and to do so without con- 
stant attention by both day and night in cold 
weather. As a heating medium for all horti- 
cultural work, there is no room whatever for 
doubt that there is, on the whole, 


NoruHInG LIKE HOT WATER, 


circulating through a suitable system of pipes 
which are, as a rule, made of cast iron, as being 
the cheapest metal, and a very suitable one also. 
These are cast in three sizes—viz., 2-inch, 3-inch, 
and 4-inch, the latter being the most generally 
useful. The heat given off by such pipes is 
always mild and gentle, and even when the 
water approaches the boiling point can do little 
or no harm to the tenderest plants, except, per- 
haps, when standing too close to them. In 
practice, however, the temperature of the water 
in the pipes ought never to exceed 160 degs. or 
180 degs. at the outside. 
A large amount of art or skill is required to 
arrange the pipes so that not only can the water 
|} from the boiler flow freely and rapidly through 
them and back again, but also in such a manner 
that the heat is evenly distributed over the 
house, and that plenty of warmth be supplied 
where it is most wanted. As a rule, the most 
and hottest pipes—i.ec., the flow—should be 
arranged at or near the outsides of the structure, 
as it is found that a current of warm air con- 
stantly rising up just inside the glass excludes 
frost and maintains a more genial and even tem- 
perature much better than any effort to heat 
the house outwards, so to speak, from the centre. 
Low houses are more easily and economically 
heated than lofty ones, and those with a lower, 
flattish pitch of roof than steep-pitched struc- 
tures, the upward current of air being much 
sharper, especially when the roof ventilators are 
opened in the latter. Warmed air, like heated 
water, always rises, be it remembered, while 
when cooled its tendency is to fall again, 





of many of our readers, and consequently a brief | 


Thus one of the best methods of disposing 
the pipes in the case of an ordinary span- 
roofed plant-house, say 10 feet or 12 feet 
in width, with a central walk and raised beds on 
either side, is to run a single 38-inch or 4-inch 
flow pipe along each side, at the back of the bed 
and near the eaves or wall plate of the house, 
with a 4-inch return on the inside of each bed, 
near the pathway. This may be carried along 
the edge of the bed, just above it, or preferably, 
I think, in the path itself, near the bottom, and 
If the house is low 
or narrow, or only a cool greenhouse tempera- 
ture is desired, a 2-inch flow will suffice, but the 
return had better be 4 inches or 3 inchesin diameter 
at the least, so as to ensure a quick current in 
When there is a raised staging, 
instead of a solid bed, on each side, it is usual 
to place the pipes beneath these, placing the 
flow and return side by side, or one over the 
other ; but in this case, where a close staging (of 


close against the side walls. 


the pipes. 


boards, slates, or sheets of corrugated iron) 


wall plate, as before. 
striking in at what may be termed a weak place. 


In the case of wider houses, or where a higher 
temperature is required, two returns should be 
fixed instead of a single one, and for forcing 
purposes two flows as well are often putin, In 
a lean-to or three-quarter span (hip-roofed) 
should be 
arranged along the front of the house, as frost 
will hardly ever strike through the back wall; 
but as, especially if the structure is wide, it is 
apt to be somewhat cold and damp at the foot 


structure the majority of pipes 


of such walls, the roof being more or less covered 


with Vines, Cucumbers, or the like, a couple of 


rows (flow and return) of 4-inch piping are 
usually fixed at this point, or somewhere near it. 
In large or wide and lofty houses the arrange- 
ment of the pipes, so as to secure an even 
distribution of the heat, is an important point. 

For propagating, as well as when Cucumbers 
and some other subjects are to be forced, bottom- 
heat becomes necessary. This is best obtained 
by forming a close brick pit, in which two or 
three rows of 4-inch pipes are placed, and 
covering them in with sheets of galvanised 
corrugated iron, properly supported. These are 
covered with a few inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
(which must be kept moist or it loses its con- 
ducting power), the pots, pans, etc., being 
plunged init. Such houses, in which the heat 
is more diffused and gentle, are generally very 
favourable to the growth of plants, but as a 
large part of the piping is enclosed, and there- 
fore comparatively ineffective, a few extra rows 
ought to be fixed in the pathway, or at the back 
of the beds, in order to maintain the requisite 
amount of top-heat. As regards 

BorneErs, 

there are a number of different styles and makes 
to choose from, most of which are suitable for 
certain purposes. For lengths of piping (4-inch) 
of from 200 feet to 250 feet up to 1,000 feet 
or so, the plain saddle is as good a form as any, 
What are known as the ‘‘ terminal end and 


’ 
instead of an open or lattice-work one is em- 


ployed, it is a usual and excellent plan to run a 
2-inch pipe at least along each side, or all round 
the house, just above the staging, and near the 
This prevents frost 


flued,” or ‘* Chatsworth boilers,” though rather 
more complicated and costly, are more powerful 
and economical, and for quantities of from a 
1,000 feet to about 2,000 feet are excellent ; but 
a great deal depends upon the way these boilers 
are set. Another very powerful and dependable 
boiler of the saddle type is the Climax, which 
is still more powerful and effective than the 
last-named. But the most powerful of all, and 
for large houses and long ranges of glass 
decidedly the best, are the comparatively new 
horizontal tubular boilers, which have been 
brought to a state of great perfection during 
the last few years. ‘The larger sizes are capable 
of heating 3,000 feet or 4,000 feet of 4-inch 
piping easily, and besides being powerful they 
are comparatively inexpensive, and fairly eco- 
nomical also, but for small work they are not to 
be recommended. 

For lengths of piping under 200 feet at the 
least the best class of boilers, in my experience, 
is that of the upright cylindrical ‘‘ independent ” 
make, which work on the ‘‘ slow combustion” 
principle, are very steady and fairly economical 
in working, are easily managed, and will burn 
almost any kind of fuel—small coke, house-ashes 
(with the dust sifted out), Anthracite coal, or 
the like. Unlike all those mentioned previously, 
which require to be carefully set in brickwork 
(this of course adding considerably to their 
actual cost), these require no setting, but may 
be stood on a few bricks almost anywhere, 
though the protection of a little shed or light 
iron roof prolongs their life considerably, and a 
casing of bricks built roughly round the body 
prevents the loss of a lot of heat by radiation 
also. Of these there are now several different 
types or makes, including the ‘‘Gem,” the 
“*Star,” the ‘‘ Manchester ” or “‘ Palatine,” the 
“*Stanley,” ‘‘Dome-top,” ‘ Conical,” and so 
forth. They are capable of heating from 60 feet 
or 70 feet to, in some cases, as much as 
800 feet or 1,000 feet of 4-inch piping 
(or nearly twice the length of 2-inch), but 
the most useful and_ effective sizes 
are those estimated to work from 100 feet to 
200 feet or 300 feet only. In most cases they 
consist of a narrow water chamber entirely 
surrounding the fire, with dampers and regula- 
tors to control the draught both above and 
below. The conical forms are the best, as there 
is scarcely a possibility of the fuel sticking or 
‘‘hanging up” in the hopper, which occurs 
occasionally in the case of those with straight 
sides, 

Coil-boilers set in a circular casing of sheet- 
iron, which present much the same appear- 
ance as the last-named, are of little use, as 
they burn out so soon, but for small houses 
a coil properly set in brickwork makes a very 
inexpensive and useful boiler, and will last for 
several years. A coil composed of four or five 
turns of l-inch tube (inside diam.) will heat 
from 50 feet to 75 feet of 4-inch piping easily, 
and one of 14-inch barrel 150 feet or more ; 
while for quite small houses, with only 20 feet or 
30 feet of pipe, a tiny affair consisting of two or 
three turns only of }-inch tubing, set in a not tco 






















































small furnace of brick, will do better work than 
almost any other kind of boiler for quite a small 
place (those consuming gas excepted), for it 
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too vigorous in habit may have the extremities of the 
roots lifted now to give them a little check. Young trees 
in rich loose borders nearly always make wood very freely, 
and a check to the extremities of the roots will tend 1o 
keep them in condition. The same treatment may be 
given to young fruit-trees outside which are making too 
much wood, 
















good deal may be done in a house where the night tempera-_ 
ture does not rise above 60 degs., where the atmospheric 
moisture is nicely adjusted to meet the temperature, 
Under any circumstances this matter is most important, 
as where strong fires are used and. the atmosphere is too 
dry, the house will soon be full of insects. Crotons, 
Dracenas, and other foliage plants soon suffer if the 
atmosphere is permitted to get toodry. But in syringing 
special care should be taken to secure pure water—soft 
rain-water only being used. Ina warm-house-the repotting 


must be borne in mind that a small fire sur- 
rounded by brickwork will keep alight much 
longer, and require much less attention than 
one in contact at all points with iron contain- 
ing water. This soon cools and extracts the 
life from the fire, whereas bricks help to 
retain it, 


Vegetable Garden. 


HEAttN rere Plant Cucumbers in house well supplied with heat for 
ATING BY GAS. 





of growing plants which require more space for their roots 







































Small boilers (or to speak more correctly, 
heaters) specially constructed to consume gas, 
and thus heat the water in the pipes, are now 
produced by several makers, and where gas is 
available at a moderate price this method of 
heating will be found very convenient for small 
houses, as the gas can be lit or turned out in a 
moment, and regulated to a nicety, while an 
even temperature is, of course, maintained, and 
little or no attention required. The worst of 
the majority of these boilers is, however, that 
they are apt to consume so much gas—often as 
much or more in the course of a single winter 
than the whole of the contents of the structure 
are worth. ‘The common cheap conical form is 
simply ruinous in the amount of gas it consumes, 
and some others are but little better. Others 
again, though more economical, are very costly in 
the first place. On the whole, the best I have 
yet seen are those (to burn both gas and oil— 
paraffin) made by Mr. C. Toope, of Stepney. 
These boilers heat from 40 feet to 60 feet of 
3-inch piping, with a consumption of about 
5 feet of gas per hour, or about the same as an 
ordinary street lamp. In some few cases a 
small greenhouse may be conveniently heated 
from a kitchen fire, and with a somewhat 
capacious L, or boot-boiler, closed in at the top, 
this may usually be accomplished without much 
difficulty. 

In all heating by hot water it should be borne 
in mind that the pipes must rise gently and 
evenly from the boiler to the highest point, 
where the air pipe is, and then fall again back 
into the boiler ; also that a good rise—the more 
the better—from the boiler into the pipes is a 
gceat advantage. 

The rule for ascertaining the amount of piping 
necessary to maintain a suitable temperature in 
a given structure is to multiply the interior 
width by the length, and the result by the 
average height (all in feet). This gives the num- 
ber of cubic feet contained, and for every 
thousand of such feet allow 30 feet of 4-inch 
piping (or its equivalent) if a cool greenhouse 
temperature only is to be maintained ; 40 feet 
to 45 feet to secure an intermediate temperature, 
and 50 feet to 60 feet in the case of a stove. A 
good deal depends upon the aspect, situation, 
&e., as regards shelter and so forth, but for 
several reasons it is always wise to have plenty 
of piping, and the boiler ought also to be well 
above its work. B. C. R. 





GARDHN WORE.* 


Conservatory. 

Everything now will be in a transition state. The thin- 
ning of the growth of climbing plants should be done at 
oace to meet the shortening days. The time is rapidly 
approaching when the early Chrysanthemums will require 
shelter, and now when these plants are grown by the 
thousand in many gardens, there is often a difficulty in 
tiading house room for them. Above all things avoid 
overcrowding, especially hard-wooded plants, which 
would be permanently injured by it. Soft things which 
one can cut down or throw out after blooming are not of 
so much consequence; but even with these one good 
plant well grown is far more effective when given space 
enough to show its flowers and foliage to the best advan- 
tige. Occasional fires in damp weather may be desirable, 
us this will permit of abundant ventilation; but more 
harm than good is done by high temperatures. If perma- 
nent shadings, such as Summer Cloud or anything else 
which adheres to the glass, have been used, these should 
now be removed. Soda and water will make a clearance 
with but little labour. Palms and other tropical plants 
which have been outside during summer should now be 
brought back. The new dwarf Cannas should be lifted 
carefully, and if given a little heat and shaded for a few 
duys they will have considerable decorative value. For 
gach purposes we find it best to pot them up now and 
xeep them moving in heat all winter, dividing the crowns 
ag soon as flowering is over early in the new year. 
Fuchsias and Tuberous Begonias which have ceased to be 
effective may be placed outside to ripen growth. Speci- 
men plants of Luculia gratissima growing in borders or 
trained on walls must be freely syringed to keep down 
thrips. 

Stove. 

The hybrid forms of Streptocarpus form valuable plants 
for the amateur’s coel stove, which is often kept at a much 
lower temperature than stove houses are generally. A 





» In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under *‘ Garden Work” may be dope from ten days to 


fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 


results. 


may be done at any time, though, of course, it is better to 
do all such work as soon as possible now, The night tem- 
perature now that fires are regularly kept up must be made 
to suit the plants grown. 


newly-potted plants. Those Ferns, Maiden-hair and others, 
grown for supplying cut fronds, will require all the light 
possible to harden the growth. Less water will be required 
as the days shorten both at the root and also in the atmos- 
phere, Very small fires should be lighted when necessary. 
Very high temperatures are not required for the general 
run of Ferns grown for indoor decorations, especially if 
the plants are likely to be wanted on the dinner-table or 
in the drawing-room, and for both of these purposes 
handsome Ferns will be indispensable. Fern spores may 
be sown any time when ripe, and though I have proved 
that spores will retain their vitality a number of years, it 
is best to sow them newly gathered. Some kinds of Ferns 
take a considerable time to germinate, but the Pterises 
are soon on the move. Keep the pans or pots ina close 
frame where the light issubdued. We generally cover the 
pans with paper, and syringe or damp the paper occasion- 
ally. 


has been gathered may be turned outside in the full sun- 
shine to complete the ripening of the wood. Any plants 
which require more pot-room may have a shift now. Red- 
spider must be kept down by a forcible use of the syringe 
or the hose, and the roots must not be allowed to get dust 
dry. 


have a thorough cleansing before the autumn and winter 
beds aremade. If this is not done there will be trouble 
with insects, especially woodlice. Everything should be 
cleared, A forkful of littery manure may breed enough 
woodlice to destroy the crops through the winter. White- 
wash the walls with fresh lime. If anyone is thinking of 
building a Mushroom-house let me urge them to make it 
large enough, as so many things besides Mushrooms may 
be forced in a dark house; in fact, Mushrooms are only 
one item, and that not the largest, which may be brought 
on ip such a building. 


frequent picking over will be necessary where the plants 
are plunged in pots, Amaryllis past their best may be 
lifted out, and pots of Asters, Veronicas, &c., substituted. 
Pot up everything of a tender nature ready for taking 
inside. 


good many gardens this autumn. The frost of last winter 
where it did not kill outright weakened them so much 
that there will be no flowers. The Giant Knotweed 
(Polygonum cuspidatum) is just now very effective. 
Masses of Rudbeckias also are showy. J. purpurea is very 
striking in a mass, and is rather uncommon. Senecio 
pulcher is another uncommon plant for autumn blooming. 
Pyrethrum uliginosum is much sought after for church 
decoration in autumn, and those who have not got several 
good clumps of it should get it. The late blooming Her- 
baceous Phloxes have been charming, and the Starworts, 
Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies are just coming in, A 
selection of these should be in every garden. Even the 
smallest gardens might find room for half-a-dozen varieties, 
and a dozen would be better, as they bloom in succession, 
and are of different heights. The early kinds commence 
to bloom in August, and the late ones will stop with us till 
cut off by the later frosts. Pzeonies are among the coming 
flowers, as they satisfy the general want of permanency, 
which is so much in evidence now. There isa good deal 
of routine work to do now—weeding, hoeing, mowing, 
taking cuttings of various plants, and saving seeds of 
annual and other flowers will occupy a good deal of time. 
It is well also to look round and take stock of the garden 
with a view to future improvement in the arrangement of 
the various decorative subjects, Gather seeds of the new 
Sweet Peas, but where the flowers are cut the plants wil, 
not produce seeds. 
































































Ferns under Glass. 
Shade may be dispensed with except in the case of 


Orchard House. 
Peach and other fruit-trees in pots from which the crop 


Mushroom House. 
It is very important that the Mushroom-house should 


Window Gardening. 
To keep outside boxes presentable as long as possible 


Outdoor Garden. 
The Tritomas (Red-hot Pokers) will be absent from a 


Fruit Garden. 
Where Pines are growing they should be overhauled 


this month, and the plunging beds renewed, Where tan 
is used for plunging, or to supply bottom-heat, it will be 
safer to mix some of the old tan with the new to keep 
down the heat. Very few Pine growers trust altogether to 


the plunging material to supply all the bottom heat 
required ; there are usually hot water pipes under the bed, 
I have seen the trough system successfully used for 
bottom-heat, the troughs being laid in a chamber under 
the bed. There must be a steady bottom-heat for Pines 
to keep them in condition. Take suckers from old shoots 
from which the fruit has been cut, the latter can then be 
thrown out and the suckers potted in 6-inch pots, If 
plunged in a steady bottom-heat they will soon get estab- 
lished, Pines will require less water, but alight dewing 
over with the syringe will be beneficial early every after- 
noon when the houses or pitsare closed. Steady fires will 
be required now. Shading may be dispensed with. Nighs 
temperatures—fruiting house, 65 degs. to 70 degs. ; succes- 
sions, 60 degs. to 65 degs. The best soil for Pines is a good 
sound loam, enriched more or less according to quality ; pot 
firmly. Vines in bad condition may have the roots lifted and 
new borders made now. The Grapes may be cut and bottled 
if ripe. Shade the house to keep the foliage fresh as long as 
possible. If there are both inside and outside borders turn 
out the outside this season and let the inside roots remain 
another year. If the work is carefully done very little 
check will be given. Early Peaches under glass which are 





winter use. Plant chiefly-in loam. A very light soil 
produces more growth than is required and leads to a lot 
of pruning, which in winter is prejudicial, Tomatos 
outside are ripening splendidly. I have seen no disease at 
present, and as a consequence Tomatos of good quality are 
abundant and cheap, and the cheap foreign rubbish ought 
o be driven out of the market... Early and second early 
Potatos will all be lifted, and for the most part the ground 
is under crop in either winter or spring. Destroy weeds 
everywhere by stirring the surface freely. Earth up 
Greens and Celery, and draw up a little soil to Leeks in 
trenches, Make a last sowing of Lettuces to stand the 
winter in the seed bed. If caterpillars are troublesome 
either pick them off or syringe with paraffin and water. 
Make a last sowing of Turnip and Radishes in a south 
border. Mustard and Cress should be sown now in a 
frame. K. Horpay, 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORE, 


Extracts from w Garden Diary from September 


14th to September 21st. 
Planted out alot of Ellam’s Early Cabbage. Wealways 


plant part of an early border of this variety about a foot 
apart. The earliest of these are fit to cut in March, and 
this gives the others more room, as the stems are palled 
up as fast as the hearts are cut for use. Planted a heated 
pit with French Beans, but no heat will be used at present. 
A couple of spare frames have been planted with Lettuce 
and Endive, young plants being used ; thé lights will not 
be put on at present. We find that this crop is very 
useful after those outside are damaged byfrost. Frequent 
attention is given to the ties of newly budded Roses, 
removing them as soon as the union is complete. Buds 
will take now from three weeks to a month. Busy 
among Chrysanthemums, taking buds of late Incurves, 
tying, &c. All side shoots are rubbed out in the bud 
state. Watering is done with great care where specimen 
blooms are required. Even in showery weather the plants 
are examined daily, as the large foliage, if well grown 
plants, throws off the rain. Selected a spot with a 
western aspect for putting in cuttings of Roses. The 
ground has been dressed with old potting soil and dug 
over before putting in the cuttings. The surface will be 
made firm by treading, and the cuttings, which will be 
well ripened shoots 8 inches or so long, will be planted two 
thirds of their length in the ground and be trodden in by 
placing a foot on each side of the row of cuttings. If the 
soil is damp when the cuttings are planted the treading 
will be delayed till the surface is dry. Finished potting 
up Arum Lilies, Eupatoriums, Salvias, Solanums, &. We 
have been busy getting in hardwooded plants, The lights 
will be left open night and day, unless frosty or wet, for 
some time at least. We have just about finished putting 
in our stock of bedding plants. We generally take up a 
lot of the old bedding ‘‘Geraniums” and store them 
through the winter in pots or boxes in the best way we 
can. These will throw alot of cuttings early in the new 
year, and if kept warm for a time they soon root. I have 
had spring struck stuff as large as the plants struck in 
autumn, and the old plants when placed in 5-inch pots 
come in useful for centres of beds or filling window-boxes, 
Planted a small span-roofed house with Cucumbers, the 
soil used being chiefly turfy loam, care being taken to have 
it free from wireworms. Shall not push the plants much 
yet. Gathered Tomatos from open air plants as they 
ripen. All Tomatos are best left on the plants till a con- 
siderable part of the colouring is done as the flavour is 
better. The houses will soon be wanted for the Chrysan- 
themums, and any late fruits will then will be gathered 
and ripened elsewhere. 





Clematis graveolens,—The wild Clema- 


tises deserve to be popular, as they give such a 
long season of bloom. C. montana bursts out in 
the early days of spring, and henceforward one 
succeeds another right up to the present time. 
The species named above is now in full bloom, 


and a pretty picture it makes half covering a 
tall Holly-tree. It has reached the top and is 
growing down again, its long shoots hanging in 
festoons, being smothered with flowers, whilst 
great thickets of bloom rest upon the spreading 
branches of the tree. Clearly the true way to 
see and enjoy the beauty of this and other wild 
Clematises is to plant them beside a tree, and 
let them grow as they will. Like the Traveller’s 
Joy of the hedges and woods, this charming 
autumn kind appears capable of climbing to the 
top of the highest native tree, and there is little 
chance of seeing it in perfect beauty with less 
latitude. It has a special value because of its 
colour, which is pale yellow, and in this it differs 
from any kind in general cultivation, but as yet 
it is decidedly a rare plant in gardens and 
scarce in the trade. An evergreen tree as a sup- 
porting host adds materially to its effect, for the 
flowers are not of that showy shade which makes 
most yellow flowers conspicuous, but their 
profusion and the season at which they appear 
make it a precious plant, bursting into its 
greatest beauty when many things are putting 
on autumn tints. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A CHAT ABOUT THE CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 


Tur exhibition of Early Chrysanthemums at the 
Royal Aquarium on September the 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th, is a reminder that we are once more on | 
the threshold of one of the busiest seasons of the 
year. As the Editor has invited me to contri- 
bute a few notes on the subject of this popular 
favourite, it occurs to me that something con- | 
cerning its literature may be interesting to those 
readers of GARDENING who have been occupied 
with its cultivation during the past few months. 
Most of the labour is over, and the reward of 
patience and perseverance is nigh at hand. | 
Housing the plants will be the next item on the 
cultural programme, and I specially caution the 
amateur grower in the neighbourhood of London 
against the huge green caterpillars which 
generally make their appearance shortly after 
housing is complete. Probably growers in the 
country suffer from the same pest, but as my 
cultivation of 





Chrysanthemums was solely | 


| Japan, and on many occasions when Chrysanthe- 


| duction and cultivation the grower of seventy 
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pamphlet of a few pages to a beautifully artistic 
book, bound in Indian silk and illustrated with 
charming chromo-lithographs, costing upwards of 
two guineas) They comprise works published 
in England, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
America, Australia, New Zealand, China, and 


mums are not to be had or seen have these 
literary treasures enabled me to pass a pleasant 
hour, 

In the early days of the Chrysanthemum, 
periodical gardening literature, as we know it 
now, did not exist. For accounts of its intro- 


or eighty years ago had to rely upon such works 
as the Botanical Magazine, the Botanical 
Register, the Transactions of the Horticultural 
and Linnean Societies, and the like. Many of 
the articles in these publications are illustrated 
with coloured engravings of the then newly- 
introduced varieties, and afford a strange con- 
trast to the flowers that are grown in the 
present time. 

Passing over the disputed point as to whether 
the Chrysanthemum should be considered as 





confined to a close London suburb, I can only 
speak of the subject within) my own 
knowledge. Frequently within a week or 


Apple Lord Derby. (See page 432.) 


two after the plants have been comfortably 
placed in their winter quarters buds will be 
found eaten almost hollow, and the damage 
is assigned to the earwig. But the earwig in 
my case was seldom the depredator, for times 
out of number I have discovered a sleek, fat, 
green caterpillar, whose colour is almost identi- 

cal with that of the flower-stalks, busily engaged 
with his nose in the heart of a large swelling 
bud of some favourite variety, and ruin wrought 
in amarvellously short space of time. Then, 
of course, revenge, which is proverbiably said to 
be sweet, followed ; but putting a caterpillar 
under one’s heel is but little satisfaction after he 
is caught flagrante delicto. Hunt for him and 
catch him before he climbs to the height of his 
ambition, 

With these few passing observations on a 
seasonable piece of work, let me say that next to 
pursuing a gardening hobby in practice, there is 
nothing so entertaining as reading about one’s 
favourites when the practical work is at a stand- 
still or entirely finished. With this idea in 
mind, some years ago I began, as most of my 
Chrysanthemum-growing friends are aware, to 
collect old books, pamphlets, and treatises on this 
famous flower from the far East, until the number 
has become considerable, and the literary quality 

remarkably varied. Asan instance, it may be 
mentioned that they range from a penny 








having been cultivated in Europe for two cen- 
turies instead of one, it may be observed that 
the first account of it, if we exclude references 





by the old botanical writers, is that by Rama 
tuelle in the ‘‘Journal d’Histoire Naturelle,” 
1792. At that time the flower had been known 
in France only three years, and there was some 
uncertainty as to its proper place in the science 
of botany, some persons contending that it was 
the Chrysanthemum indicum of Linnzus, while 
others maintained a contrary opinion. It is 
curious that the name Chrysanthemum indicum 
was generally accepted for many years, although 
Ramatuelle described it as Anthemis grandiflora 
in the work above named. 

English writers on the Chrysanthemum have 
invariably given to Mr. George Taylor, of Stoke 
Newington, the credit of writing the first inde- 
pendent work on this flower; but, unfortu- 
nately, English writers on Chrysanthemums are 
not, and have not hitherto, been renowned for 
their linguistic attainments, or for their know- 
ledge of foreign horticultural literature. Had 
it been otherwise, those who have advanced the 
claim in favour of Mr. Taylor would have dis- 
covered that long before the appearance of his 
little pamphlet a work exclusively devoted to 
the Chrysanthemum was published in German. 
This was entitled ‘‘ Veber das Chrysanthemum 
Indicum Seine Geschichte, Bestimmung und 
Pflege,” and was written by a Mr. Rupprecht, 
of Vienna, in 1832, and published in the follow- 
ing year. It contains a historical and literary 
















account of the flower, with a list of sixty-two 
varieties all very carefully described, and refer- 
ences to those which had been previously 
referred to in other publications. 

Mr. Taylor’s was the next of importance, then 
followed similar pamphlets by Mr. Dale and 
Mr. Broome, who were gardeners at the ‘Temple. 
In 1865 Mr. John Salter issued his work on the 
Chrysanthemum, which may be regarded as a 
classic, and which is seldom to be met with 
nowadays. It, no doubt, brought down the 
cultural and historical knowledge to date, and 
for nearly twenty years remained almost the 
only contribution to the literature of the Chrys- 
anthemum worthy of the name ofa book. Mr. 
Salter’s work contained two illustrations in 
colour besides several in black and white, and 
is even now of much value cn account of the 
alphabetical and descriptive list with which it 
concludes. 

Coming to more recent times, mention ought 
to be made of the works of Mr. Burbidge and 
Mr. Molyneux in England, M. Cuvelier and M. 
de Meulenaere in Belgium, Mr. Kuykin Holland, 
Mr. J. Morton in America, Mr. Credner in Ger- 
many, and Messrs. Bellair and Berat in France. 
Other authors, and their names are almost 
legion, have contributed small pamphlets, 
valuable from some points of view, but as 
literary productions not to be compared with 
those previously mentioned. 

Among the latest additions to the subject, 
‘The Golden Flower—Chrysanthemum,” pub- 
lished by Prang and Co., of Boston, U.8.A., de- 
servedly takes the palm, and as a piece of art 
printing, binding, and illustrating, ranks first ; 
but it is only proper to say that it does not claim 
to be a cultural work. It isan ddition de luxe fit 
for the drawing-room table, and to be handled 
only by those who love a pretty book and know 
how to handle one. Then of a similar class, but 
less artistic, come two Japanese works, One, 
‘‘ Kikkwa Meije-sen,” is an album of Chrysanthe- 
mums, published by a Mr. K. Imai, of Tokio. 
These are all in colour, and are executed in the 
quaint style common to the Japanese artist, The 
other is by a Mr. Ogawa, of the same place, and, 
like the preceding, contains nothing but pictures 
of the flowers, and these have been produced by 
the collotype process in an effective and artistic 
manner. 

Periodical Chrysanthemum literature is repre- 
sented by the catalogues of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society, the first of which was issued 
in 1884, and followed at intervals of two years 
with newer editions, and sometimes supplemex ts 
intervening, by the ‘* Chrysanthemum Annual,” 
which appeared from 1887 to 1890, and by two 
new works that have been brought out this year. 
One of these is the ‘‘Chrysanthemum Year 
300k for 1895,” published by the N.C.8., end 
contains numerous articles by eminent growers 
on various subjects germane to the flower ; and 
the other, a much more pretentious work en- 
titled the ‘* American Chrysanthemum Annual,” 
by Michael Barker. Mr. Barker has certainly 
produced a very interesting volume, which will 
be read by growers in England quite as readily 
as by those in America, and he is to be congra- 
tulated on his enterprise. Pictures in black and 
white of some of the new American seedlings, 
and portraits of the most eminent growers, 
adorn the work. The literary matter comprises 
articles from writers in almost every part of the 
world where the Chrysanthemum is known and 
grown, and some of us will watch with much 
interest for the reappearance of the Annual in 
1896. C. HARMAN PAYNE. 





Chrysanthemum flowers burning. 
—Very dark varieties have a tendency to 
decay before they are fully open, having the 
appearance of being burnt by the sun. The 
latter element has something to do with it, but 
I am convinced the real cause is overfeeding. I 
would, therefore, direct attention to the fact in 
time. Sorts like William Seward and G. W, 
Childs are very frequently affected, but another 
dark crimson—namely, E. Molyneux—is gener- 
ally unharmed. ‘The petals of this variety are 
particularly fleshy, and the plants produce stout 
roots too, but not so with the other two. Their 
roots are threadlike in comparison. We should 
be most particular then in the matter of stimu- 
lants. I would prefer nothing but clear water 
the whole season rather than anything like 
manures of a burning nature. Cow-manure 
would be most suitable. White-flowered varie- 
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ties, again, require but little feeding. Avalanche 
has roots of a very tender nature, and although 
Stanstead White is different in that respect, 
overfeeding with stimulants has an opposite 
effect to the casenamed, Itassists a very stout 
growth, which is most pleasing to the eye of the 
grower ; but by-and-bye, when the blooms begin 
to open, ‘‘damp” sets in. If, however, we 
take the trouble to cut the stem near the bloom 
we shall find the same hollow, hence decay. 
The beautiful bronzy Japanese sort, Col. W. B. 
Smith, is yet another instance. We make it a 


4 rule never to allow the sun to strike its opening 


petals, and this somewhat prevents decay. It 
is advisable not to be too kind with manures in 
the case of this gross-growing sort. —H. 

Cause of spot in Chrysanthemum- 
leaves. — During the growing season, and 
especially towards autumn, we often meet with 
Chrysanthemums with spotty leaves. This, I 
think, is caused by stagnation at the roots 
through excessive supplies of water. It does 
not absolutely prevent blooms from developing, 
but anything that retards a healthy growth 
leaves its dangers behind. Where any plants 
exhibit this disease it is well to pay very careful 
attention to them fora few days. Keep them 
dry to nearly the point of flagging. One or two 
doses of lime-water will also help to sweeten the 
soil. The drainage hole of the pot should be 
examined and cleaned if it has the appearance 
of being clogged, and overwatering guarded 
against in the future.—H. 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


WINDOW BOXES, 


WHEN the summer boxes are no longer required 
or are becoming shabby, they should be promptly 
removed and others filled up for winter put in 
their place. It is advisable to take a special note 
of those things that have made the best and 
most enduring show with the view to their pro- 
pagation for similar work another season, There 
are few better subjects than nicely grown plants 
of any free-flowering Fuchsia. The semperflorens 
type of Begonia mixed with Heliotrope also 
makes a charming box, and Tropzolum Fireball, 
Campanula carpatica alba, and the best of the 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are splendid trailers. I 
am propagating Petunia Giant of California 
rather largely, it having been a great success in 
boxes. For winter boxes there are many berried 
evergreen shrubs that can be used, but they are 
rather expensive if a considerable number is 
required, and those who wish to have their boxes 
as cheaply as possible cannot do better than 
invest in a few Retinosporas, the green, silver, 
and golden, which, once acquired, can be kept 
within the required limits for several seasons by 
top and root pruning. After the necessary 
number of small conifers is planted, a few bulbs 
of either Crocus or Daffodil may be inserted in 
each box, and the whole carpeted with a hardy 
Sedum or the small-leaved Periwinkle. Tulips 
are sometimes used, but the flowers are too large, 
stiff, and staring for such restricted quarters ; 
either the Crocus or Daffodil are preferable. A 
good vigorous strain of Polyanthus may be used 
for some boxes ; they look fresh and green all the 
winter and flower splendidly early in spring. 
kK, 





A note on Fachsias.—A very pleasing 
feature may be made in the garden with beds of 
Fuchsias, plants which, if well placed, are of 
much beauty. If mixed together, care must be 
taken to get a good contrast of colour ; but when 
the species or variety, as the case may be, is 
bold and handsome, then each bed should be 
filled with the one kind. F. corallina, a fine 
kind, is synonymous with F. exoniensis. Its 
foliage is of distinct colour, touched with crim- 
son on the upper surface, whilst on the under 
surface it is of a deep crimson shade, the intense 
red stems setting off the bold flowers, of which 
the sepals are crimson and corolla plum colour, 
This Fuchsia is well worth planting in favourable 
spots. FF. globosa is another kind of much 
merit, with globular reddish-purple flowers. It 
was introduced from Chili, and when well placed 
grows several feet in height. ‘he well-known 
F. Riccartoni, a seedling from this kind, was 
raised at Riccarton, near Edinburgh, about sixty 
years ago. 
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The tree should then be well scrubbed with one 
of the following mixtures, applied with a stiffish 
brush: 15 lb. of soft-soap, the extract from 8 lb. 
of Quassia-chips, and 100 gallons of water; or 
7 lb. soft-soap, 14 gallons of paraffin-oil, 
100 gallons of water. This mixture must be 
constantly stirred to keep it thoroughly mixed. 
The oil and the soap should be mixed together 
in a little hot water before being added to the 
rest of the water; or the trees may be washed 
with a limewash made from very quick lime. 
If the roots are attacked the earth should be 
removed, and the soft-soap and Quassia recipe 
used, The trees should be kept well pruned, and 
all branches cut away that are not growing 
vigorously, or are gnarled and rough. The female 
American Blight, when mature, is about } inch 
long, with the points of the body well defined. 
They are of a slaty-leaden-black or dark brown 
colour. The front part of their bodies is 
sparingly covered with small short tufts of a 
cotton-like material; but the rest is thickly 
covered with long tufts of the same substance, 
which forms a considerable train behind the 
insect. This peculiar substance is secreted by 
glands on the body, and, according to Mr, 
Buckton, is not waxy in its nature, but its com- 
position is more like silk. These insects when 
quite young are of a pale yellow colour, Their 
proboscis or suckers are very long in proportion 
to the size of the insect—in fact, they are so 
long that they project beyond their bodies, and 
make the young insects look as if they had tails. 
As they increase in size the suckers become 
smaller ; those of the perfect insect are quite 
short. These insects may often be found in 
large numbers huddled together as close as 
possible, and in various stages of development. 
G a 


INSECT ENEMIES. 


THe American Bricut (ScHIZONEURA 
LANIGERA), 
TuIs insect is one of the worst foes which Apple- 
growers have to contend with. When once this 
pest becomes established in an orchard, it is very 
difficult to eradicate it. The damage it does to 
trees when present in large numbers is very 
considerable, and at times trees are altogether 
killed by it. As soon as any signs of this insect 
are discovered on the tree, some means should 
be taken to destroy them, as they spread very 
quickly over a tree, and even from one tree to 
another, for though the winged females are far 
from common, the eggs and young insects are 
easily blown by the wind from the original 
colony, on pieces of the cottony substance with 
which they are surrounded, to uninfested trees. 
This cottony secretion of the insects, though 
detrimental to the fruit-grower in enabling the 
insects under the circumstances just mentioned 
to pass from one tree to another, is most useful 
in showing him the whereabouts of this pest. 
This insect selects in preference some inequality 
in the bark, and there founds a regular colony. 
When there are many of them on a stem or 
branch the tree looks as if it had been attacked 
by mildew. The insects, by constantly punctur- 
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Begonia Worthiana.—Begonia Worthi- 
ana is one of the best kinds I know of for bedding 
out, the colour being clear, so that when grown 
in masses the plant forms a brilliant display. 
Several good beds that I have seen were 
exceedingly pretty, the bright scarlet flowers 
being very full and so profuse as to almost hide 
the foliage. This is a splendid variety, especially 
for wet weather, The flowers hang down just 
sufficiently to throw off heavy rains, which batter 
about so many of those of the Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias that are open flat to the weather. It 
is dwarf in growth, and most suitable for public 
gardens and parks. This Begonia looks well 
when placed in front of bushes and shrubs, the 
colour being shown to advantage against the 
dark green foliage.—F. 

Hardy Cyclamen.—These are at their 
very best all through the autumn months, but 
how rarely one sees them! Looking round a 
garden recently, I came toa little group of them 
near the walk, with a background of trees, just 
the spot they are so adapted to permanently 
adorn, because the natural vegetation was not 
too rank to smother them or hide their beauty. 
In that place they do not spread fast, but many 
gardens have soils and situations well adapted 
to their growth, as at Livermere Park, where 
beneath large, spreading Beech-trees the plants 
revel in the leaf-mould, throw up handsome 
leaves by the score and flowers by the hundred 
without any care or attention. Rock gardens 
generally have nooks that suit them, but they 
are not plants for the ordinary garden-bed or 
border, but, rightly placed in the wild garden, 
there is the satisfaction of enjoying their beauty 
as regularly as autumn comes round,—A. 


A pretty contrast of colour.—Two 
lovely climbers which form a pretty contrast 
when grown together are Clematis Jackmani 
and Gloire de Dijon Rose. The rich purple 
flowers of the Clematis are very beautiful 
against the more delicate colour of the Rose. 
This Rose is never so fine as in the autumn, as 





AMERICAN BLIGHT, 
Fig. 1, Wingless Female (magnified); Figs. 2 and 3, Larvae 


(magnified); Fig. 4, 
Blight (natural size). 


Apple-branch with American 


ing the bark and drawing off the juices of the 
tree, bring it into an unhealthy condition, and 
cause the parts attacked to swell and form worts 
or knots. It has been a matter of much dispute 
whether this has been imported from America 
or not. According to Sir Joshua Banks, it was 
first noticed in England in a nursery garden 
near London where some Apple-trees had 
recently been received from America. It soon 
spread over England, and then on to the 
Continent. The severest weather of our winters 
does not seem to kill the American Blight. I 
found them alive on the branch of an Apple-tree 
towards the end of January, 1880, just after the 
intense frosts of that month, Mr. Buckton, 
the great authority on this group of insects, 
mentions finding them when the snow was on 
the ground in December, and the thermometer 
standing at 21 degs. Fahr. Some persons sup- 
pose that they pass the winter in the soil at the 


foot of the trees, feeding on the roots. No|the flowers are so much better in form and 
doubt they have been found doing so, but it] eolour than in the early summer. Clematis - 
seems very improbable that this is their usual] Jackmani will grow almost anywhere. A very 


habit, and Mr. Buckton’s and my own observa- 
tions prove that it is not their invariable custom. 
Like most other aphides, they are able to breed 
for several generations without any males. The 
best means of destroying this insect appears 


fine specimen that I have seen lately was grow- 
ing amongst the stones and rubbish outside a 
small cottage in Sussex. Notwithstanding the 
surroundings it was flourishing well. Top- 
dressing would greatly assist the growth of these 


to be by scraping the loose bark from climbers. —-F, 
the stems and boughs. Before commencing Cactus Dahlia Mrs. Francis Fell is a beautiful 
this process, however, it is as well to| variety of true Cactus shape, It isa good grower, free, 


and in every way a welcome addition. The flowers are 
large, but not coarse, and creamy-white, the base of the 
aaa touched with lemon. They appear well above the 
oliage, 


spread a piece of canvas or sacking round 
the tree, so that everything which falls 
from the tree may be collected and burnt. 
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FRUIT. 


BRITISH APPLES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. 
Tuk Apple is unquestionably the most useful of 
all hardy fruits. In its wild state it is one of 
the most durable as well as one of the most 
beautiful of all our indigenous trees, its flowers 
and fruit being equally attractive. As a field 
crop it requires little care when once the trees 
are established, an occasional pruning being all 
that is required. If grown in the form ofa 
pyramid it involves more labour, the cost of 
which will, however, be amply repaid by the 
increased quantity and by the improved quality 
of the fruit. It is difficult to say what quantity 
of Apples can be grown on an acre, as much 
depends on the soil, situation, cultivation, and 
also on the variety of Apple planted, some 
varieties being much more prolific than others. 
The maximum crop which may be grown on an 
acre has been estimated by some to be as high 
as 600 bushels or 15 tons per acre, an enormous 
crop, and one which could only be realised under 
the most favourable conditions, The produce 
can usually be sold direct from the orchard, or 
it may be stored at little cost, requiring no pre- 
serving, as all soft fruits do. The fruit may be 
used in many ways, and when ripe is equally 
palatable whether raw or cooked. Neverthe- 
less, though the Apple possesses so many good 
qualities, it has not received from those who 
till the soil anything like the amount of attention 
to which it is justly entitled. 
Stocks. 

These are raised from seed, suckers, layers, or 
cuttings. ‘They have, it is believed, the power 
of influencing the productiveness and size of the 
fruit budded or grafted onthem. Young stocks 
may be used for budding or grafting when they 
have attained from half an inch to an inch in 
diameter where the bud or graft is to be in- 
serted. The habit of the stock should be taken 
into consideration in selecting the variety that is 
to be worked onit. If the stock grows more 
vigorously than the bud or scion, an enlarge- 
ment occurs below the point of union; but if 
the secions grow more vigorously than the stock, 
aienlargement takes place immediately above 
it. In either case the tree is usually rendered 
more fruitful during its term of existence. 
which, when the stock grows slowly, is 
frequently of short duration. It is, there- 
fore, important to employ stocks the growth of 
which is similar to that of the tree from 
which the grafts or buds were obtained. The 
stocks generally employed are the Crab, the 
free stock, and the Paradise. Crab stocks are 
raised by sowing seeds of the wild Crab. Apples 
worked on this stock are the most durable, the 
most vigorous in growth, and the least liable to 
disease, Free stocks are produced from the 
seeds of the cultivated Apple. The foregoing 
are the best stocks for standard or orchard-trees, 
The Paradise-stock, of which there are several 
varieties, all of them being of a dwarf character, 
is increased by layers or suckers. The Doucin, 
being of intermediate growth between the Crab- 
stock and the French Paradise, which is ‘‘ the 
smallest growing sort,” is the best stock for 
pyramids, bushes, or cordons to be planted in 
borders round the kitchen garden, or in situa- 
tions where it would be inconvenient to have a 
large tree. It exercises a dwarfing influence on 
any variety of Apple worked on it, and induces 
an earlier state of fruit-bearing than would 
otherwise happen. The Paradise is most suit- 
able for heavy land, but it will succeed very 
well in light ground if it receives an abundant 
supply of manure. The roots of this stock do 
not travel so far away from the stem in search 
of nourishment as those of the Crab do; conse- 
quently, the soil in which they are planted soon 
becomes exhausted unless liberally supplied with 
manure. Moreover, the Paradise-stock has the 
natural faculty of producing its roots near the 
surface, a consideration of the highest import- 
ance in checking a too-vigorous growth, which 
seldom becomes thoroughly ripened, and unless 
it is, the flowers usually fall off shortly after 
they expand. 

Buppina. 


This is usually performed in July and August 
(any which fail to take may be grafted the 
following spring), but the precise time must be 
determined by the state of the bark both in the 
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case of the bud and stock. The bark in both 
instances must separate freely from the wood 
that is underneath it, for if either be deficient in 
this respect there will be little chance of success. 
The secret of success is in having the bud and 
stock in a proper condition ; the bud should be 
perfectly formed and should be taken from the 
middle of a shoot of the current year’s growth. 
Buds near the base do not part freely, and 
those near the top are imperfectly ripened. 
When both are in proper condition the operator 
should choose the shoots from which he is to 
obtain the buds and remove the leaves 
therefrom to prevent loss of sap by evapora- 
tion, leaving part of the leaf-stalk to serve 
as a handle for inserting the bud. The 
severed ends of the shoots should then be 
placed ina bucket of water and shaded from 
bright sunshine ; then proceed to make a T- 
shaped incision in the bark of the main stem of 
the stock as near the ground as may be conve- 
nient. Great care should be exercised in 
raising the bark of the stock. The bud should 
then be removed with a portion of bark some- 
what shield-shaped, and about three-quarters of 
an inch in length. Remove the small portion of 
wood underneath the bud, and insert the latter 
as quickly as possible; then bind it securely 
with moist raffia, by passing it round the stock 
immediately above and below the bud. Thecut 
part of the bark should be entirely covered with 
raffia or other tying material to exclude the air 
and preserve the bud in a moist state ; thus the 
union will be effected more quickly than if the 
cut parts are exposed to the air. 


GRAFTING, 

This consists in placing a scion or part of a 
branch of one plant upon the stem, branch, or 
root of another, which must be of a nearly 
allied species, By grafting seedling plants they 
will produce fruit earlier than on their own 
roots. ‘There are several modes of grafting, but 
whip or tongue is the mode usually employed. 
It is not only the most certain, but also the most 
expeditious in the case of young stocks which 
are of about the same thickness as the scions. 
The grafts or scions should be of the previous 
season’s growth and well-ripened. They should 
be cut off in January or February, bound in 
bundles, and correctly labelled; their lower 
ends should then be placed in sand or soil on a 
border in a northern aspect, or some such 
situation, where they will be cool and shaded 
from sunshine, so as to retard their growth 
until the sap is rising in the stock. Whip or 
tongue grafting is performed by heading down 
the stock to the desired height, then inserting 
a sharp knife about 2 inches below where the 
head of the stock was removed, and with one 
smooth upward cut removing a thin slice of 
bark and wood. About the middle of this cut a 
thin tongue three-eighths of an inch in length 
should be made by inserting the knife and 
pressing it downwards. The graft or scion 
should have three or four buds, one of 
which should be at the lower end to assist 
in uniting it to the stock; it should be 
prepared by making a sloping cut on the 
lower end to correspond with that on the 
stock. A tongue should be cut similar to 
that in the stock, but in an upward instead of a 
downward direction, The tongue does not 
assist in uniting the stock and scion, but serves 
to hold the scion in position until it is bound. 
The scion should be placed on the stock, insert- 
ing the tongue of the former into that of the 
latter. They must be carefully adjusted, so 
that the edge of the inner bark of the scion will 
fit exactly the inner bark of the stock on one 
side at least ; they should then be bound firmly 
together, but not so tightly as to injure the 
bark, with raffia or bast, beginning 1 inch below 
where the graft is put on and continuing to the 
top of the stock. Grafting wax or clay should 
now be applied to those portions of the stock 
and scion that are joined together. If clay is 
used, the stocks should be planted in the bottom 
of a drill, so that when the soil is levelled down 
it would cover the clay and prevent it from 
cracking or falling off. If the grafts are put on 
too high for soiling up, and clay is used, it 
should be wrapped in Sphagnum Moss and kept 
moist. The use of wax or clay is to exclude the 
air until such time as a union is effected. Choose 
young trees of a free, vigorous growth, avoiding 
those of a weakly, stunted character, as such 
plants seldom grow into healthy, free-bearing 


trees. Never purchase fruit-trees with Moss or 
Lichen growing on them, nor any affected with 
canker, American Blight, or any other injurious 
insect or disease, but select such as have a smooth, 
clean, shining bark—a clear indication of health. 
Trees that have been budded or grafted from 
four to five years are the most suitable for 
making new plantations. Such trees should be 
4 feet or 5 feet in height and well set with 
flower-buds. Although the first cost is greater 
for such trees than for smaller ones, it will be 
found that they are much cheaper in the long 
run, Young trees should have a regular, well- 
balanced growth, for those which are irregular 
or one-sided require a large amount of time and 
training to bring them into shape, and they 
seldom develop into trees of handsome form. 
Amateurs who have not convenience for raising 
a sufficient number of young trees will gene- 
rally find it best to get them from a nurseryman. 
If the situation for an orchard or fruit garden is 
not naturally sheltered, a screen of some quick- 
growing trees, such as Austrian Pine or Spruce 
Fir or Common Holly should be planted thickly, 
as then they nurse each other, but should be 
thinned out before they become so thick as to 
injure one another. They should be planted on 
the east and north-east sides, and should be 
sufficiently distant from the fruit-trees not to 
overshadow them or impoverish the land in 
which they are growing. 


Sor. 


The Apple may be grown in almost any de- 
scription of soil, provided it is well drained, but 
it succeeds best in a moderately heavy fibrous 
loam. Should the land to be planted be of adry, 
sandy character, it will be much improved by 
adding a heavy dressing of marl, and afterwards 
trenching it from 12 inches to 15 inches deep ; 
but if the situation is low and wet, it should be 
thoroughly drained and thrown up into broad 
ridges. A row of trees should be planted along 
the middle of each ridge, leaving the sides to be 
planted with cordons or bush fruit-trees, as may 
be desired. In cases where it is inconvenient 
to throw the soil into ridges it would be advis- 
able to draw in the surrounding soil, or to wheel 
in a few barrowloads of good soil to form a 
mound on which to plant each tree. In filling 
up blank spaces where fruit-trees have been 
grown for a number of years, the soil for a con- 
siderable distance round where they stood will 
have become exhausted, and may contain the 
eggs of injurious insects; therefore, the whole 
or a large proportion of it should be removed, 
and its place supplied with good loam from a 
field which has been pastured for a number of 
years, and on which no trees have previously 
been grown. 

PLANTING. 


Success in fruit-growing very much depends 
upon keeping the roots near the surface ; deep 
planting is the source of many of the diseases to 
which fruit-trees are liable. Canker, Moss, and 
blights of various kinds seldom attack trees 
that have been planted properly and under suit- 
able conditions. It is a great mistake to make 
® hole and thrust the roots therein, and then 
expect a tree to thrive and bear fruit. 
Karly autumn is undoubtedly the best time for 
planting, because the wounds unavoidably 
received in the process of lifting soon heal over 
and fresh rootlets are formed ; the plants there- 
fore become, to » great extent, established 
before severe weather sets in, and in the follow- 
ing spring, if they have been removed with 
reasonable care, they will start into growth 
with almost as much vigour as if they had’ not 
been transplanted. Another point in favour of 
early autumn transplanting is the fact that the 
temperature of the soil is considerably higher at 
that time than during the winter and spring 
months. Moreover, the moist atmosphere 
generally prevailing at that season diminishes 
the amount of evaporation carried on by means 
of the bark, and consequently the demand 
made upon the roots is not so great as it would 
be at a season of the year when the weather is 
warmer and drier. In our damp climate wood 
will not ripen well unless trees are planted high 
and their roots kept near the surface. In 
planting, spread the roots out in all directions 
and cover them with soil not more than 6 inches 
deep. Immediately after planting the tree 
should be securely staked if required, which 
will always be needful, except in the case of 
very small bushes or maiden trees, The best 
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Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
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Stirling Castle. Braddick’s Nonpareil. 
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way of doing this is to take a stake of sufficient 
length and strength and drive it into the ground 
at an angle of 45 degs., 2 feet to’ 3 feet from the 
base of the tree, so as toavoid any injury to the 
roots or displacement of the flags or slates on 
which the tree may have been planted. The 
main-stem of the tree should then be firmly 
fastened to the stake by means of a handful of 
straight straw passed round the tree, and 
securely tied with tarred cord on the side next 
the stake ; then part the ends of the straw and 
place it round the stake, to which it should be 
securely fastened. The bark of trees staked 
and tied in this way receives less injury than by 
any other method with which we are acquainted, 
After planting and staking, the ground, so far 
as the roots extend, should be covered with 
fresh littery manure or with leaves to exclude 
frost, and also to prevent the escape of heat and 
moisture. Fruit-trees, especially such as have 
been transplanted or root-pruned, should be 
carefully watered during the following spring 
and summer months if the soil becomes dry, 
but watering is seldom necessary on heavy soils. 
The land, if not laid down for pasture, should 
be kept free from weeds, and should frequently 
have the surface stirred with a Dutch hoe, par- 
ticularly if the weather is dry and windy, as it 
tends to prevent too great an evaporation of 
moisture from the soil. The ground, so far as 
the roots extend, should not be dug, as it is im- 
possible to do so without destroying some of the 
surface-roots, thus defeating the object in view 
—namely, keeping them near the surface. 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES, 

We have made.a very careful list of the 
Apples, dessert and otherwise, that have proved 
free-bearing and healthy in most parts of 
England. The fruits, too, are of good quality, 
which is of the utmost importance. There are 
scores of Apples, prolific perhaps, but worthless 
because so poor in flavour. We do not want 
many kinds, but the subjoined list will provide 
a good selection, and the majority of them are 
illustrated. 

Earty: Irish Peach, Juneating, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Duchess of Oldenburgh, and Mr. 
Gladstone are some of the best early dessert 
Apples, and for cooking select Keswick Codlin, 
Lord Suffield, and Carlisle Codlin. 

M1IpsEASON.—Cooking : Hawthornden, Stir- 
ling Castle, Tower of Glamis, The Schoolmaster 
(a new reliable Apple of fine flavour—our illus- 
tration will show its character), Lord Derby, and 
Loddington Seedling, syn. Stone’s. Dessert : 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Golden Knob, Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, King of the Pippins, King Harry (a 
new, rather conical, medium-sized Apple, with 
the flavour somewhat of a Ribston Pippin) 
Yellow Ingestre, and Claygate Pearmain. 

Late, — Cooking: Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Wellington (late), the well known Blenheim 
Orange, French Crab, Alfriston, Striped Beau- 
fin, Northern Greening, Bramley’s. Dessert : 
Ribston, Blenheim Orange, Sturmer Pippin. 


’ 





Glass coping for Peaches.—A glass 
coping for Peaches against open walls is re- 
garded by some with small favour, but in wet 
and cold seasons I find them of great use. The 
coping—30 inches in width—is put up just 
before the buds burst in the early spring and 
left up the whole of the season, being taken 
down at the approach of autumn. The wood, 
therefore, as well as the fruit benefits and 
becomes well ripened. The glass—Hartley’s 
rough-rolled plate—is fixed in a framework, 
from which it is easily removed or replaced, — 


Peach Alexandra Noblesse.—This 
excellent Peach is similar to the old Noblesse, 
but hardier. It cannot be recommended for 
open walls in all gardens, being too delicate. 
If not quite so luscious in flavour as Noblesse, 
it is a good substitute and is a hardy and healthy 
grower. There are few Peaches, indeed, if any, 
so hardy. No variety requires less disbudding, 
yet the growth is perfectly well balanced in 
every respect. I have also never seen the least 
trace of mildew.—A., 


, Raspberry Norwich Wonder.—Under 
this name there is grown about Swanley im- 
menie plantations of Raspberries, I do not 
know whether it is a widely-known sort, but 
it seems to be greatly favoured in this dis- 


trict. Very recently a fruit grower at Swanley 
told me that he knew of a plantation by 
Eltham that had been there sixty years, quite 
a wonderful period even for Raspberries, and 
it was still fruiting well. That fact shows that 
itisa very old sort. I saw it fruiting quite 
heavily in the Eynsford farm when there lately, 
and Mr. Cannell mentioned that, apart from its 
fine fruiting qualities, there was no variety that 
stood rough-and-ready culture so well. Where 
the ground is trenched and properly manured, 
Carter’s Prolific, Superlative, or other newer 
sorts would do well ; but as about Swanley and 
on the chalk the soil is naturally shallow when 
merely ploughed, and none too much care is 
taken in the original planting of the Raspberries, 
then none does so well as Norwich Wonder. 
The fruits are large, deeply coloured, and sweet. 
Superlative does wonderfully well on the deeper 
soils at Kynsford, the canes strong and leafage 
dark, but it is not such a reliable variety for 
ordinary purposes as is Norwich Wonder. 
There must be about Swanley hundreds of acres 
under Raspberries ; all the canes are cut hard, 
as they have to support themselves; they are 
cleaned by the horse-hoe, and the plough is fre- 
quently used between them to bury manure and 
weeds,—A, 


FRUIT-GROWING IN ESSEX. 
ALLOW me to add some words to your very 
judicious reply to ‘‘Squatter.” The presump- 
tion is that the price named is just that at which 
many more acres might be had, and therefore no 
special bargain to induce ‘‘ Squatter ” to give up 
a business yielding a certainty and to embark in 
(to him) such a novel and, it might be, very 
hazardous undertaking. He says nothing about 
boundary fences, or those necessary to divide 
the six acres into such sections as he might 
determine upon, nor whether drainage would be 
necessary. Probably such land would require 
to be drained, and that rather closely, all of 
which would entail considerable time, heavy 
work, and money. How would he cultivate the 
land, for he does not mention a horse or horses ? 
One and a market cart would be necessary, and 
doubtless two horses would be absolutely requi- 
site to plough such land as he mentions. If he 
determines to quit the business he has he might 
minimise to some extent the risks by purchasing 
a place the size he names having on it a dwelling- 
house, &c., also accommodation for cows, pigs, 
and poultry, and the land having not only 
boundary fences, but sectional also for some 
tillage, meadow land and pasture, orcharding, 
&c., enabling him the better to calculate full 
outlay, and also by-personal examination of such 
a place and the immediate district, to arrive at 
some fair idea as to what such land would grow 
satisfactorily. Any estate agent in Hereford or 
Worcester could give him a list of such places in 
both and other counties, What ‘‘Squatter” 
aims at would be a pleasant and healthful occu- 
pation, and it would be most interesting and 
very instructive to many to learn from time to 
time how he may have succeeded, giving an 
account of any difliculties encountered and. let 
us hope, overcome. XxX. 





AUTUMN-PLANTED VINES. 


WueErE Vines in successional houses are to be de- 
stroyed and the crop has only just been cleared, 
it is not yet too late for planting, as if the Vines 
merely get a hold of the new soil they will be in 
a condition for starting away earlier and better 
than if planted at midwinter, or even in January 
or February. See that the drainage of the old 
border is in good condition, and give new 
compost, consisting of sound turfy loam, wood- 
ashes, fresh horse-manure, and mortar rubble 
or old plaster, the last being itself a good 
manure, as it contains hair. Bring up the 
border 6 inches higher than it is desired to have 
it after planting and settling have taken place. 
Previous to planting, however, the house should 
be thoroughly cleansed, using hot soapy water, 
and well coating the walls with hot limewash. 
Vines which were raised at a somewhat later date 
than usual, say in March, are preferable to those 
further advanced and having their pots filled with 
roots. Ifthese have been potted on before get- 
ting pot-bound, all roots which coil ean easily be 
liberated with a pointed stick, the bottom 
crocks removed, and the ball lowered into a 
basin previously rendered firm by the use of a 


brick or fruit-tree rammer. Cover with an inch 
of soil and well water. These Vines, being in 
length from 5 feet to 6 feet or more, must be 
secured at intervals to the trellis, and as they 
are bound even in their advanced state to feel 
the removal more or less, a slight shade thrown 
over the roof for the period of a fortnight will be 
helpful. Air, which may be admitted carefully 
during the day, must again be reduced early in 
the afternoon and the syringe brought into use 
when sun-heat favours speedy drying. As these 
Vines will have to be cut down to somewhere 
about the first joint at the winter pruning, all 
growth from both mains and laterals must be 
allowed to go unchecked, this being the only 
means by which Vines at this advanced date can 
be induced to establish themselves before going 
to rest in November. 


1213.—Fruit-tree cuttings. — Many 
varieties of the Pear root easily in this way, 
and make good fruitful plants, and Cherries 
also may be raised in the same way. Your cut- 
tings are evidently rooted, and should be trans- 
planted in a rather sheltered border in October. 
If not crowded they may be left as they are for 
another year or two, and then planted out where 
they can remain, They will probably bear fruit 
in quite a dwarf state.—B. C. R, 

1216.—Making a Peach-border.—Why 
do you not state the kind of soil you have to deal 
with? If naturally light and well-drained, as 
by a subsoil of gravel, sand, or rock, no bottom 
or drains is necessary, all that need be done be- 
ing to dig up the border well, adding a little 
lime and some mortar-rubbish or chalk, crushed 
bones, and burnt earth. Should the ground, how- 
ever, be clayey and damp, more or less, you may 
take out the soil 18 inches or 2feetdeep. Cut the 
bottom sloping from each side to a central drain 
(concrete is unnecessary), cover this with some 
brick rubbish, and then return the soil, mixed 
with barnt earth, a little leaf-mould, mortar 
rubbish, etc. Asa rule, Peach borders are made 
far too dry, and this is the cause of so much 
curl, blister, insects, etc. Much the healthiest 
trees I have ever had to do with were planted 
in (or rather on) pure, solid clay, the roots being 
merely set on and covered with asmall quantity 
of decayed turf, burnt earth, etc. ; no draining 
or trenching whatever having been done. If at 
any time such trees root too deeply, and make 
a rank growth, all that is necessary is to root- 
prune them slightly, or if young, lift and replant. 
Keep the roots up by surface dressings.— 
B. C. R. 


1215,—Building a small Melon-pit.— 
Your best and simplest plan will be to build 
the side walls up with bricks and cement 
mortar ; 44-inch work will do, and 250 bricks 
suffice for both sides (cost of these 7s. or 83.), as 
well as for two 9-inch piers on each side (pro- 
jecting inside), which will strengthen the walls 
considerably. The bottom may consist of 
broken bricks, &c., rammed down hard, 
then a layer of your fine ashes and cement 
mixed, and faced with 4-inch of sand two 
parts, cement 1 part. Face the brickwork over 
in the same manner. Or the whole may be done 
with concrete made of roughish ballast (burnt 
clay) or gravel, cement, and water, supported 
by boards, &c., until set, then face all over with 


-cement and sand.—B. C. R. 


The Pershore Plum.—This is essentially 
a Worcestershire Plum, very large quantities 
being grown about the district from whence it 
takes its name. As a Prolific Plum it has few 
equals, being a regular and abundant bearer, 
The tree does not grow large, and succeeds best 
as a standard, with little pruning. Tor private 
use, three or four trees would be sufficient. It 


‘is a variety I should not care to be without, as 


I can always rely on it for a crop. I have not 
had any experience of this Plum outside the 
country, but I see no reason why it should not 
succeed equally as wellin any district. At any 
rate, it is well worth trying.—A. 


Plum Grand Duke.—Where late Plums 
are required in quantity for kitchen use this 
variety ought to be planted, as it bears freely, 
the fruit hanging a long time after it is ripe, 
which does not take place until quite the end of 
September. The flavour is rich for a cooking 
Plum, the tree an excellent grower, making a 
capital standard. The centre seems to run up 
quickly quite away from the lower branches, 
which is just what is wanted in an orchard tree. 
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Fig-trees in pots.—I should be much 
obliged if you could advise me about two young 
Vig-trees. They are about 24 feet or 3 feet in 
height, very bushy and healthy, and were 
planted out-of-doors prior to my tenancy of the 
place. I wish to pot them and grow them as 
dwarf Figs under glass, as by that means I hope 
to get them to bear, which they could not do in 
this climate in the open air. What sort of pot, 
and what size, should be used? What kind of 
soil do they require, and would they do well in 
a hot Melon-house or an ordinary lean-to green- 
house (which is warmed in the winter and faces 
south)? Also will they require grafting, and 
should they be root-pruned on lifting them, and 
how can they be dwarfed, as I do not wish them 
2A ate higher than 5 feet or 6 feet? When 
wi 





be the right time to transplant the 
trees from the border into pots in the 
greenhouse? — M. E. H. 


*,* The plants may be 
lifted and potted at any 
time now. Nine-inch pots 
will probably be large 
enough, though if very 
bushy the 10-inch size 
would be better. Use 
sound, loamy soil, rather 
heavy than light, mixed 
with about a third part 
each of leaf-mould and old 
mortar rubbish, with a 
good dash of soot. Drain 
the pots well, and make 
the soil quite firm. If 
the plants are growing 
very luxuriantly better 
prune the roots moder- 
ately, cutting back the 
long, coarse roots, but 
leave the short, fibry ones 
untouched. Keep the 
plants in the greenhouse 
until after the turn of the 
days or until the Melon- 
house is started, when 
this will suit them nicely 
if not too shady. Water 
sparingly until there is 
plenty of fruit set, then 
give more, with weak 
liquid - manure, _ soot - 
water, &c., twice or thrice 
a week. With proper 
management two or even 
three crops a year can 
be had in a warm-house, 
but all varieties do not 
force equally well. To 
keep dwarf, prune as re- 
quired, cutting away the 
gross, sappy shoots, and 
retaining the skort, 
twiggy branches. 


Ripened Vine 
wood.—After the fruit 
is cleared from the Vines 
is as critical a time in the 
annual growth of the 
Vine as any other. Yet 
how often do we see the 
Vines almost abandoned, 
as it were. Artificial heat 
is withdrawn and the 
ventilators, both at the 
top and front of the 
structure, are thrown fully open. The atmos- 
phere is cold, damp, and draughty, and the 
main leaves, under the course of treatment fol- 
lowed, become brown and seared. Not long 
ago I saw some pot-Vines which were intended 
to bear fruit the following season standing fully 
exposed in the open air with the wind and rain 
buffeting the foliage about, whereas these same 
Vines would have been much better for another 
month or six weeks’ sojourn under glass. This 
system of enforcing rest is a poor method, and 
the Vines are sure to suffer. It must also be 
remembered that after the fruit is cut very 
important work has to be done by these Vines. 
If the foliage is starved root action cannot take 
place. The roots perish, and shanking follows 
next season. Late lateral growth might push 
out, but this is not what I like to see. For 
thorough ripening to take place the atmosphere 
must be kept properly warm, dry, and airy by 
fire-heat. 


Clematis montana over an arbour. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS: 


CLEMATIS MONTANA. 


Tue Clematis montana shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch is simply an example of what has 
been frequently pointed out to the readers of 
GARDENING—namely, that to have an abundance 
of flowers, and to see these creepers and many 
others of a like nature to the best advantage, 
they must not be formally trained to a house or 
wall, but left to ramble at will over an old 
tree, shed, or rustic arch. This plant has had 
no pruning, except the cutting away of the 
hanging shoots to allow a passage under it, and 
afew more from the top. Two more arches, 
formed of strong iron water-pipes, have since 





been added, fixed at opposite angles to give the 





plant more room to spread, and also to steady 
the whole structure. Objections are frequently 
made to iron on account of its formal appear- 
ance; but this may be greatly obviated, as in 
the present instance, by planting Ivy at the 
base of the iron uprights, having previously 
twisted round them a piece of wire netting for 
the Ivy tocling to. If rustic wood be preferred, 
which has a more picturesque appearance at 
first, it is a good plan to protect the uprights 
where they go into the ground for 6 inches or 
8 inches below the soil, and 3 inches or 4 inches 
above it, by placing around them some pieces of 
slate or wood, or, better still, one or two old 
round Tomato or coffee tins, ripped open down 
the sides and the bottoms removed, leaving a 
space of 2 inches all round the wood, and filling 
in with Portland cement in a liquid state. This 
may last many years, but will finally share the 
fate of one which stood not many yards from 





| the Clematis shown, the decayed top of which | 


From a photograph sent by Mr. Urwick, St. Dunstan’s, Malvern. 
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was blown off in a recent gale, just as the 
tops of two variegated Ivies had met and formed 
an object of beauty. 8. J. URWICK. 





Montbretias.—If there is one flower more 
than another that should be a bright feature in 
flower beds and borders during late summer and 
early autumn it is the Montbretia. There are 
now a number of fine recent kinds which should 
be fairly tried, but meanwhile few people have 
tested or discovered fully the merits of the older 
variety, M. crocosmieflora, The mass that 
suggests this note is a wonderful picture, and 
even the rich growth of leafage is hidden by a 
profusion of bloom, and the colour effect is 
brilliant in the extreme. There has been nothing 
unusual done to encourage this, and it is not 
favoured by the soil, which in the bed in ques- 
tion is very close, poor, 
and stony. The group 
effectually covers the 
ground beneath high, 
bushy Azaleas, and 
though planted some 
years, shows not the 
slightest sign of exhaus- 
tion. The Montbretias are 
supposed to be a little 
tender, and possibly the 
frost might kill them if 
all the leaves are cut off 
and cleared away to make 
things tidy for the winter. 
Their leaves are sufficient 
protection if left alone, as 
they fall to the ground 
and keep off frost. The 
best newer kinds ought to 
be tried in a bold, free 
way.—A. 

Campanula iso- 
phylla alba.—While 
pots of this useful Cam- 
panula grown in a green- 
house have become quite 
shabby, some plants form- 
ing an edging toa slightly 
raised border are flower- 
ing very freely. Moisture 
and a little shade during 
the hottest part of the 
day appear to suit 15 ex- 
actly, and it makes a free, 
bold growth which does 
not cease to flower until 
stopped by stiess of 
weather. As one s0 sel- 
dom sees this plant grow- 
ing in the open ground, it 
may be supposed an im- 
pression is abroad that it 
is unsuited for it, but as 
an edging to rockwork to 
succeed the Aubrietias, 
the evergreen Candytuits, 
and other cree ping plants, 
it is most valuable, Per- 
haps there is a miscon- 
ception as to its hardi- 
ness. All I can say is 
that it stood out-of-doors 
through last winter with- 
out appearing to be 
in the slightest degree 
harmed, and upon that 
fact I base a claim for its 
use in the open. If planted in good soil and 
occasionally watered when the weather is dry, 
it grows very fast, and will soon cover a large 
space.—R. 

Crinum Powelli.—This, if planted deeply 
in good soil at the base of a wall, needs no winter 
protection, and once established, without further 
care it springs up year after year. The newer 
and pure white variety is expensive, but the 
variety under notice can be had at a moderate 
price, and once obtained there is little risk of 
losing it. The flowers are numerous on the 
scapes, but as only about two or three expand at 
a time a long display is kept up. One scape is 
this year producing twenty-one flowers, which is 
the largest number I have ever counted. I 
lately saw a good specimen of this Crinum in a 
pot, and this suggests another use for the plant, 
as fine specimens standing out about the garden 
like the Agapanthus would be welcome at the 








present time.—A. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

IN my previous remarks in . GARDENING, 
Aug. 24, the trees of the English orchard and 
the Magnolias were considered, but the fringe 
only of the subject was, of course, touched in 
that article. At this season a beautiful tree is 
in bloom—the Hibiscus syriacus, or Althea 
frutex, as it is also called. It is more a shrub 
than a tree, as one never sees it higher than 
about 10 feet, usually dwarfer, the flowers being 
produced freely. There are many varieties, 
quite a list of names in catalogues, but the best 
is one called totus albus, which is almost, if not 
quite, double and pure white. The planter 
should never forget that Hibiscus requires a 
moist, deep soil; on poor ground the growth is 
unsatisfactory. If one variety only is required 
select the one suggested, and in extending the 
list carefully avoid getting those horrible 
magenta tones that unfortunately prevail in 
this flower. Many a race of flowers is spoilt by 
this shade, dingy, metallic, and unpleasant. 
The 

Snowy Mespixvs (Amelanchier) is a tree that 
grows freely, and is a mountain of snow-white 
flowers in the spring months. We hear much 
of this tree, but it is not so common as one 
might suppose from the familiar sound of 
the name. In warm coast gardens, the Straw- 
berry-tree (Arbutus Unedo) will blossom, and a 
glorious family to represent is the 

Brerseris.—I was charmed recently to see 
large bushes of the common Barberry (B. 
vulgaris) hanging over a moat wall, and brilliant 
with the crimson fruits. In the subdued light 
of September, the colouring was delightfully 
rich, and one can enjoy the free, graceful form 
of the bush. Everyone who cares for shrubs 
should know that glorious Barberry, B. Darwini, 
an evergreen shrub of free growth and a picture 
of colour in early spring when enveloped in its 
covering of deep orange-coloured flowers. If 
only one Barberry is desired, select Darwini, 
but the family is a large and beautiful one. It 
contains such interesting shrubs as B. steno- 
phylla, a hybrid kind betwen B. Darwini and 
B. empetrifolia, B, japonica, B. aristata, and a 
variety of B. vulgaris named atropurpurea which 
must not be overlooked. This, as the name sug- 
gests, has rich purplish coloured leaves, and is not 
poor in aspect, as so many variegated things. A 
beautiful deciduous Barberry is B. Thunbergi. 
It should be planted for its autumn leaf tints 
alone; brilliant crimson shades, as bright and 
de as any flower in the late September 

ays. 

Winding round a _ moss-covered pillar or 
clustering against an old wall, the Judas-tree is 
sometimes seen in those true English gardens 
that too often have suffered unfortunately from 


modern fads. During three centuries this 
picturesque tree has flowered in English 
ardens, coming to us so long ago from 


Southern Europe. Usually it is seen against a 
wall or similar position, but it may also 
be grown by itself, singly, where it can develop 
its spreading head, purple with blossom in the 
spring months. It grows slowly, but is worth 
waiting for, because distinct and pretty, the 
flowers seated, as it were, on the leafless shoots, 
The 

CHIMONANTHUS blossoms in mid-winter, and 
in this sespect stands alone with the curious 
Hamamelis arborea, The Chimonanthus is 
quite happy against a wall, but not many 
gardens are perfumed with its Spicy, richly- 
fragrant pale yellow flowers in winter. I know 
one tree, perhaps the finest in England. It is 
against a tall, red-brick, weather-beaten wall in 
the famous gardens of Syon House, Brentford 
the residence of Earl Percy. The flowers are 
produced in clusters of three or more, and if not 
very strong in colour are easily seen on the 
shoots, the crimson petals relieving the delicate 
yellow shade. A few twigs in a vase willscent 
a large room, and compose a more beautiful 
winter posy than the hot house can give. [t is 
increased by layers, and needs a_ rather 
sheltered corner, not from any delicacy in 
growth, but it shields the blossom as much as 
possible from frosts and rains. The 

MEZEREON is one of the most familiar of 
flowering shrubs. A whiff of fragrance per- 
vades the well-planted garden in early spring, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


and it comes from the bloom-studded shoots of 
this delightful shrub. From quite the first 
February days the little brownish buds are on 
the eve of expansion, hindered generally by 
unkind weather, until the quickening warmth 
of March soon brings them into full beauty. 
The Mezereon is a dwarf bush, and should be 
planted, if the garden is of sufficient size, 
in_ a bold group to get a rich fragrance 
and a film of purple colour as welcome as 
the early Snowdrops that herald the spring. 
There are several varieties, one with larger 
flowers than the parent, whilst in another 
instance they are pure white, appearing a little 
later, a variety named autumnalis blooming, as 
the name suggests, inthe autumn. A shrub far 
too little thought of isthe White Mezereon ; its 
shoots are a mass of ivory-white, and make a 
charming picture, either alone in a good group, 
or contrasted with the purple kind. - There are 
maby other Daphnes ; a very sweet one is the 
pretty Garland-flower (D. Cneorum), which has 
very fragrant pink flowers in clusters, but this is 
more for the rock garden, as it is scarcely a foot 
in height. D. Genkwais a Japanese shrub, rare, 
though introduced about twenty years ago, and 
is very pretty when the leafless shoots are 
enriched with the large, delicately-clear lilac 
flowers. E. T. C. 





The Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus). 
—Ata time when little in the shrub or tree 
way is in bloom this Mallow is in full beauty, 
and greatly improves the appearance of shrub- 
beries. It grows from 6 feet to 10 feet high, 
and is well worth growing. Ina deep rich soil 
it will bloom well, being bushy and leafy. I 
recently noticed in Ravenscourt-park, near 
Hammersmith (one of the smaller London 
parks), some little bushes of the variety totus 
albus, which, though small, were full of bloom, 
The flowers of this variety are pure white, with 
just a touch of crimson at the base of the inner 
petals. This pretty white variety is quite un- 
like the many other kinds, which, unfortunately, 
are of those objectionable purplish-magenta 
colours often found among flowers, but none the 
less ugly. Totus albus is perfectly hardy, but 
does not like a poverty-stricken ground, but one 
that is rich and moist.—F. 

Hydrangea paniculata.—I send you a photo- 
graph of a bed of Hydrangea paniculata out-of-doors two 
years old which survived the winter at Richings Park,— 
Mrs. MEEKING, Richings Park, Colnbrook. 

*.* A good photcgraph, showing a splendid bed of this 
vigorous and handsome flowering shrub. 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


SOWING MIGNONETTE. 


Ir is now a good time to sow Mignonette in pots 
for blooming in the spring. It is a lovely flower 
and of very easy culture, and suits amateurs 
well, for the simple reason that it requires very 
little artificial heat to grow it to perfection. A 
good stiff loam cut in sods and packed up ina 
heap sufficiently long to kill the Grass, or any 
kind of herbage that may be growing on it, and 
chopped up finely but not sifted, with the addi- 
tion of a little leaf-mould and sand, suits it well. 
Put in the usual amount of drainage, and fill 
the pots to within one inch of the top with 
soil ; press it down level, and after sowing about 
a dozen seeds, cover them lightly with fine soil. 
Set the pots in a cold frame, and keep the soil 
moist until the seedlings appear. One of the most 
frequent errors in growing Mignonette in pots 
is that of crowding the plants. Half-a-dozen 
plants in a 6-inch pot make a far better potful 
than double the number, for if crowded they 
will inevitably draw up weakly ; but if allowed 
plenty of space they branch out sturdily and 
strong, and push up fine spikes of bloom. A 
shelf near the glass is the best place in the 
winter, and so long as the frost is kept out of the 
house no extra artificial heat is needed, and as 
soon as the sun begins to shine in spring, the 
Mignonette will grow strongly and flower with 
massive spikes. The dwarf-growing large- 
flowered kinds such as Machet, Miles’ Spiral, 
etc., are the best for pot work, and a little weak 
liquid-manure will prolong the blooming season 
for some weeks, J. G., Gosport. 
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seed, which should be sown ina box or pan of 
sandy soil early in April, and placed on a green- 
house shelf or on a gentle hot-bed. When well 
up prick the seedlings off, preferably singly 
into thumb-pots, and grow on in an airy frame 
or pit. About July shift into 34-inch pots ; keep 
the plants just safe from frost through the 
winter, and shift into 6-inch, 7-inch, or 8-inch 
pots in which to flower in February or the 
beginning of March. When these pots are well 
filled with roots give weak liquid-manure, soot- 
water, etc., once or twice a week. In June or 
July they will flower, and the tall spikes of 
bloom, especially of the white variety, are very 
handsome. The plants may also be raised from 
cuttings formed of the young growths from the 
base of old plants, and rooted in pots of sandy 
soil ina close frame or under a hand-light in 
June or July. In this way a little time is saved, 
but the plants are not so fine. This Campanula 
may also be planted out in the open ground in 
October or early in April, and will flower well 
the following summer.—B. C. R. 


Wintering plants in a frame.—I have 
a small frame in which I intend to keep a few 
tender cuttings during the coming winter, such 
as Petunias, Heliotropes, &c. Howcould I best 
keep these sufficiently heated during winter? 
Would an oil-lamp do? And could I keep 
hardy plants in the same light?—ANn Anxious 
READER. 

*,.* This is not a particularly easy matter, for 
though a very little heat is sufficient (with the 
aid of a mat or two over the glass) to exclude a 
good many degrees of frost from an ordinary 
frame, yet the fumes from even a small lamp 
injure the health of the plants considerably 
when the frame is closed for any length of time, 
and they (the fumes) have direct access to its 
contents. The difficulty then arises how best to 
apply the warmth so as to avoid such a state of 
things. One way is to fix a small copper boiler 
over a paraffin lamp in a little hutch at the side 
of the frame with a ring of l-inch or 14-inch 
pipes round the inside. This transforms it into 
a little greenhouse, and affords excellent results. 
The entire apparatus can be bought ready made, 
if desired, but in this way it is comparatively 
expensive. The only other (and cheaper) plan 
we can suggest is to construct a chamber below 
the frame, deep and large enough to contain a 
lamp, with a top and bottom to the frame of 
sheet-iron. The lamp playing upon this soon 
renders it hot enough to make the frame 
warm, while the fumes escape through a 
small opening near the top. The plants must, 
of course, stand on shelves raised above the iron 
bottom. 


Greenhouse query.—lI have been so often 
assisted by advice from the Editor and readers 
of GARDENING that I venture again to ask help. 
I am thinking of having a lean-to greenhouse, 
16 feet by 12 feet, 134 feet high, 6 feet at eaves ; 
there will be two fireplaces in the wall against 
which I purpose placing the greenhouse (east 
aspect) in which good fires will be kept. Will 
the heat from these be sufficient to keep out 
ordinary frost? Or must I get a heat radiator 
of some sort? I wish to plant out some climbers 
in the house, and thought of Niphetos, Climbing 
Perle des Jardines, and Adam or Captain 
Christy for Roses, a Heliotrope, Daphne 
indica, Genista fragrans, and Luculia gratis- 
sima. Would this be a good selection, and if 
so, how had they better be placed? There isa 
good west wall, which gets the benefit of the 
kitchen flue; but the house is on the top 
of a hill, and the north wind will sweep 
past it. What would be best to plant there ?— 
W. H. J. 


* * We think you must not rely upon the fires 
in the wall at the back of the greenhouse to keep 
out frost. There must bea heating apparatus to 
keep Heliotropes and Luculia gratissima alive 
in winter. Ofcourse, Roses would be safe, and 
probably Genista fragrans, and the Indian 
Daphne may be kept alive. Lapagerias rubra 
and alba might succeed without fire-heat, All 
the plants named will do better planted out in 
the berder if the soil is improved and some 
drainage put in if necessary—i.¢., if the soil is 
damp clay. You might plant fruit-trees, such 
as Plums and Pears, on the west side wall, or if 
you prefer flowering-creepers plant Honey- 
suckles, Pyracantha (Firethorn), and Cotone- 


1212.—Culture of Campanula pyra- | aster Simonsi; Berberis stenophylla makes an 
midalis.—The plants are easily raised from ' exceedingly pretty wall plant. 
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THH KITOHEN GARDEN. 


Cucumbers in cold frame.—Will you 
kindly inform me the best way to treat Cucum- 
bers in cold frame? What kind of liquid- 
manure is best for them? Also say what kind 
of plant is best to grow in cold frame ?—Con- 
STANT READER. 


* * ‘ : 
»* As a rule, and except in very warm dis- 


tricts, it is useless to attempt the culture of the 
ordinary tender or frame Cucumbers in an un- 
heated frame. These require the aid of at least 
a gentle hot-bed to start the plants into growth. 
The comparatively hardy ridge kinds are most 
suitable. Plant in rich soil, and keep the frame 
moderately close and lightly shaded till the 
plants are well established and growing freely, 
when more air should be given. Give water 
liberally, and syringe and close the frame for 
two or three hours every fine afternoon. Of 
liquids, soot-water and a diluted infusion of 
horse or sheep’s-droppings in water may be given | 
alternately twice a week, with a sprinkling of | 
good guano well watered in, and a solution of 
anmonia sulphate (4 oz, to the gallon) occasion- 
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ally for a change. As the roots work through 


movable frames, or even with only canvas. 
Late crops may be secured by timely protection, 
covering daily at night. It must be remem- 
bered that where this system of late culture is 
followed, and the space is limited, crowding of 
the plants will be one cause of failure. There 
should be no delay in thinning and in supporting 
them down the sides of the row if at all weak. 
Give the plants food in the way of liquid-manure 
in dry weather. Those sown or planted out in 
frames will be making good progress. These 
require ample space and liberal treatment, as 
they come in at a time choice vegetables are on 
the wane. If sown as advised they will make a 
fair top growth, and should be freely ventilated. 
Hard forcing is not required, as they are not 
wanted till those planted in the open and 
protected are over, this lot giving the supply 
through October, or even later in favourable 
seasons, and in warm frames.—G. 


Runner Beans.—Restrict top-growth by 
topping those plants inclined to run too freely, 
thus restricting them to their given space, and 
inducing a freer set. On sloping ground, or in 
thin gravelly soils, a good soaking of liquid- 
manure will be of great benefit, as this is of 
much assistance in swelling up the pods. Even 








The Striped Beaufin Apple. 


on the surface add an inch of fresh, rich soil as 
a top-dressing. The more the water used has 
been exposed to the sun and air the better, 
especially if hard and cold. The best kinds to 
grow are King of the Ridge and Sutton’s 
Prolific, and the hardy White Spine also 
usually does well. 


A good vegetable for amateurs.— 
The London or Rosette Colewort is one of the 
best winter vegetables. Its many good qualities 
render it indispensable even in the largest pri- 
vate establishments, but it is also the most 
profitable, and at the same time the most 
delicious winter vegetable for amateurs. The 
Colewort grows so quickly, that if planted at 
the end of August it is ready for use by the end 
of October ; if in September, by the middle of 
November. Even when in full heart it will last 
in condition for weeks and will stand the 
severest winter with impunity. On one occa- 
sion I remember all the Brassicas, even the 
Scotch curled Kale, perished with the frost, 
while the Colewort was unhurt. Yor richness 
of flavour it is unrivalled—that is, when in full 
heart, white, and subjected to a little frost.— 
R. 

Dwarf Beans.—I advised sowing a batch 
of these on a quarter where protection may be 
afforded them in the way of spare frame-lights or 















































































































































































































































(See page 432.) 


in good soils crops are much heavier through 
these applications, Later sowings which are 
without sticks should not be allowed to run. 
These, to get the best results, should be kept 
clean between the rows, and the pods gathered 
regularly. A covering of light canvas, or, 
failing this, long strawy litter, should be kept at 
hand to afford protection in case of sudden 
frost, as a few degrees of frost soon cripples the 
plants. 
by a light covering, with the result that the 
supply is prolonged for several weeks. It often 
happens we have a couple or even one frost with 
a long interval of fine weather afterwards. 





Fuchsia fulgens.—Although this fine 
species came from Mexico as far back as about 
1830, one seldom sees it in gardens. It is the 
finest of all the bolder-leaved kinds, the foliage 
dense, broad, of a distinet greenish colour and 
with slender reddish flowers. In the milder 
coast districts a little protection in the way of 
coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse heaped over 
the crowns would suffice. It is worth planting 
freely for its handsome foliage and flowers. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 128.; well bound in 
half-morocco, 188. Through all booksellers, 
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Such visitations are soon warded off 
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ROSES. 
ABOUT STOCKS. 
Havre budded a number of Roses this year on 
the standard Brier, which up to the present seem 
to be doing very well, I have been taking your 
valuable paper for some length of time now, but 
have not seen any information respecting the 
dwarf or Manetti-stock and Seedling Brier. 
Any information as to what kind of Brier I 
should have to get as dwarf or Manetti for bud- 
ding upon next year, and at what time should I 
sow the seed of the wild Dog Rose to obtain 
seedlings, will greatly oblige ?—ArTHUR Book. 

* * These must never be those side-shoots or 
laterals that are so useful when rooting Roses 
proper. In the last case we want a short cut- 
ting, with as many eyes as possible at the base, 
but with a cutting intended for stocks it is the 
reverse. Choose a long rod of growth, and one 
that is fairly matured, not a pithy shoot. Cut 
this into lengths of some 9 inches or 12 inches, 
making the lower cut close beneath an eye. 
Now carefully scoop out all dormant eyes, except 
the two at the top. Manetti, De la Grifferaie, 
and Brier cuttings are all made this way. The 
earlier you can commence after the wood is 
three parts ripened the better. We thus get 
an early start of callus and roots before winter 
chills the soil, and it is seldom we have a bad 
result when inserted by the end of September or 
during October. Seasons vary, and sometimes 
November is relatively as early as October, 
This is a point you must judge for yourself, 
but if you follow the lines laid down there will 
be few failures. 

Som AND INSERTION, 

Any light garden soil will suit, but if it is 
heavy, then a little sand, old potting-mould, 
or any other lightening material will be a valu- 
able addition. Even upon light soils, a little 
of this put in at the bottom of the cuttings will 
repay for the trouble. Manetti and De la 
Gifferaie root most freely in a light soil, but 
the Brier prefers a heavier soil atter the roots 
are formed. Whether you wish to root fifty 
or five hundred stocks, it is well to proceed 
as follows. Turn over a little of the soil, 
stretch a line across the border and cut down 
to this with a spade. Nine inches is a good 
depth. When your spade is in the ground, 
instead of withdrawing it uprightly, toss or 
push the little loose soil out towards the 
trench you dug from. This will leave a back 
for the cutting to rest against. . Before put- 
ting these in place alittle of the prepared sandy 
soil at the bottom and then rest the base of each 
cutting upon this, gently pressing it in about a 
couple of inches, which will not only hold it 
firm and upright, but afford a more solid base 
and ensure against hanging, a fault often found 
with those cuttings inserted by a dibber. Some 
21 inches apart for each cutting is the most 
suitable distance. Now put a little more of the 
finer and fresh dry soil that was removed to 
form the bank against the cuttings and tread 
this firmly against them with the foot. Dig 
over more soil and continue until some eighteen 
inches space is obtained between the row 
and yourself, Then set in the line again at 
a distance of 15 inches from the first 
row, cut down as before and insert more cuttings. 
Continue this until enough are planted. You 
may do two or more rows of Manetti, the same 
of Briers or De la Grifferaie. These cuttings 
should be left all the following summer ; but if 
hard weather sets in, sprinkle a little Bracken, 
Gorse, or some other suitable material over them 
as a slight protection against severe frost and its 
consequent lifting. Do not lift the stocks for 
planting until the second spring after inserting 
the cuttings. If you do a few each year, they 
will take up very little ground, and you will not 
be wasting any time more than by other plans, 
while the stocks are far superior, and you can 
ensure an even bed to bud upon. 

PLANTING THE STOCKS. 

Trim off all side roots and look very closely for 
any suckers or dormanteyes likely to develop into 
the same. Plant very shallow, in rows 3 feet 
apart and 9 inches to 12 inches from stock 
to stock. You may go a little closer than this 
in the case of very dwarf growers ; in fact, we 
must consider a little as to what class of growth 
the future Rose possesses, and plant our stocks 
accordingly. The distance given is for ordinary 
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growers, but very vigorous varieties need a foot 
turther from row to row, and double the space 
from stock to stock. This is supposing you 
contemplate lifting the future Rose tree the first 
season after growth, and while it is styled a 
maiden. We prefer this because one can then 
afford a richer soil than is advisable for the 
Stock only, and also have a second opportunity 


of removing any suckers that may be forming. 


Stocks prepared and grown as described give 


very few suckers indeed. 


SEEDLING STOCKS, 


It is only the Dwarf Brier that we would use 
in this way. Gather the heps now, store in 
sand, and carefully guard against mice, until 
next Hebruary or early March. 


the amateur we prefer cuttings. They are less 
trouble and much quicker to obtain, while if one 
wishes to experiment—and a few things make 
our gardens more interesting—it is easy to have 
all three stocks planted alternately and dis- 
cover which suits our soil and variety best. 

We are glad our past notes have been of 
service to you. 





Unhealthy Rose shoots.—Will you 
please inform me what is the matter with en- 
closed shoot, which, with many other young 
shoots on wall Rose-trees, is affected? Also 
the remedy ?—QuBSTIONER. 

*, From so small a piece of growth it is 
quite impossible for us to state the cause and 
remedy. It appears to have been burnt by the 
sun, and if in a very warm spot we should say 
that the cold dewy nights, followed by hot sun, 
are the cause. Bub we would like some more 
growth, Send two or three shoots, with a piece 
of wet blotting-paper at the ends, and we will 
answer you fully, 


Treatment of Roses.—I am anxious to 
know what to do with my Rose-trees ; they 
have bloomed splendidly, and have now made 
such growth that I fear the trees are top-heavy. 
Would you advise me to cut out some of the 
weaker growth, or simply stop all the shoots ? 
I have been advised to go in for summer pruning, 
but as I do not understand much about it I left 
it, but should be glad to know if I did right in 
stopping the long new shoots—suckers I believe 
they are called—in July? I cut them off to 
about a foot from the main stem, leaving from 
six to eight buds. —Pau. Pry. 

*,” Summer pruning depends so much upon 
the variety of Rose, and this you do not men- 
tion. Asa general rule it is wrong to cut or 
stop the long sucker-like growths in any way. 
They are the most valuable of all wood for next 
season’s blooming, and if pegged down are 
simply grand. You might thin out the weaker 
shoots, but do not cut back any more so closely 
to the stem. Good growth now means good and 
ample bloom in the following spring. Without 
the former we cannot possibly have the latter ; 
so why cut it away too freely? Themain object 
of summer pruning is to cub away these long 
growths after they have bloomed, not before. 
This confines the strength of the plant to the 
maiden shoots of the same season. 


Sticky Rose-leaves.—Will you kindly 
inform me through your paper what is the cause 
of the sticky accumulation on enclosed leaves, 
and the best remedy? Roses are most affected, 
though other plants are to some extent. Have 
syringed with soap-suds; but it needs almost 
scrubbing to clear the black off.—D. E. W. 

*,” Your case is an excellent example of the 
need for early treatment as regards keeping our 
plants free from insect pests. In all probability 
the Roses and Honeysuckles are growing over 
the Ferns and other plants. The former are, or 
were, covered with green-fly, and neglected. 
Consequently, both the excrement and dead 
bodies of these insects have formed a sticky 
mess all over the foliage below, and dirt of ail 
kinds has stuck. We doubt if even scrubbing 
will be effectual now. All you can do is to cut 
away the worst of the leaves and burn them ; 
then thoroughly wash with soft-soap, at the rate 


Then sow in a 
cool frame, or on a nicely prepared border of 
light soil. Sometimes the seed does not spring 
the first year. Do not disturb it, as it will come 
the second spring. Lift out the strongest when 
two years old, and plant at a similar distance 
to the rooted Brier-cuttings and Manetti. For 








of 2 oz, to 3 gallons of soft water, used in a tepid 
state, say, about 70 degs. to 75 degs. (Fahr.). 
No plant can possibly be healthy when so choked 
in the pores as the foliage you send us, It will 
need several washings of this weak solution to 
remove the dirt now, and if you add a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of paraffin-oil to the 3 gallons of 
solution it will move easier ; but you must not 
use the last ingredient upon Ferns. In future, 
please attend to these cleansing jobs earlier. 
There cannot be any excuse for allowing the 
plants to get into so hopelessly bad a state. 
Never wait until they are actually dirty or badly 
affected by insect foes before using some weak 
solution of jinsecticide. It is little trouble if 
done in due season, while the crop and healthy 
growth are assured. On the other hand, with 
a little neglect or delay, plants so soon get 
excessively dirty, unhealthy, and most dis- 
appointingly unproductive, 





ORCHIDS. 
Work in the Orchid-house.—The 


great heat by day renders a deal of care neces- 
sary with plants repotted as described last week, 
for they dry up so quickly in the new compost 
that one is compelled to water them much 
oftener than is desirable. Still, where care has 
been taken with the drainage, and good material 
used, there need be no fear. The stages and 
floors must be kept always moist where there are 
such plants, and an occasional sprinkling over- 
head is also of great assistance. Any plants 
that were repotted in spring will probably not 
require it again now; but most of them will 
need a little of the surface-soil removing, and a 
little fresh peat and Sphagnum substituted. 
Have a pointed dibber and carefully work out 
the sour portion from among the roots, disturb- 
ing these as little as possible. Take particular 
care that the point of the dibber does not get 
under these, or they are sure to be snapped off, 
It may be necessary to sometimes use the 
syringe as well as the dibber, and to wash away 
the finer portions that cannot easily be got at. 
In this case allow the plants to run quite dry 
before laying the new compost. Wherever there 
is room for them put ina few small crocks not 
too loosely, as they are apt to damage the roots. 
Fill up with the peat and Moss, bedding this 
very firmly and clipping the ends off neatly as 


advised last week for repotting. The plants 


that have been top-dressed should be kept apart 
from those that were repotted, as the latter 
will not take so much water, owing to the roots 
having been more disturbed. Watch carefully 
for the roots to start, and allow more water 
when they commence to run in the new compost. 
Continue to allow a free circulation of air day 
and night in the warm-house, keeping the 
temperature up to about 58 degs. for Cattleyas 
and 63 degs. for Kast Indian plants by fire-heat, 
if this is necessary. Keep up the shading as 
long as possible in the morning, as the sun has 
more effect in ripening the plants then. 


Oncidium Kramerianum.—tThis, one 
of the Butterfly Orchids, is a very easy plant to 
grow where there is plenty of heat; but unless 
the winter temperature can be kept up to about 
60 degs. its culture had better not be attempted. 
The long, wiry-looking peduncles only bear 
one flower at a time; but these, being suc- 
cessively produced for about nine months 
of the year, make the plants worthy of a 
place in the most limited collection. Of course, 
if flowers are required the spikes must not be 
cut, though, if necessary, the individual blos- 
soms may be cut and wired. The plant has 
small, roundish, dull green bulbs, bronzy and 
rough in appearance, and from the base of these 
the flower-scapes spring. The best way to grow 
O. Kramerianum is on blocks of wood or cork, 
but if this entails too much attention to water- 
ing they may be very well grown in small pans 
suspended from the roof. These must be nearly 
filled with drainage, and only a small amount of 
compost is necessary, this consisting of two 
parts of Sphagnum Moss to one of peat, with a 
little potsherds and charcoal. The Moss may 
be allowed to grow up to and around the bases 
of the pseudo-bulbs all through the summer ; 
but in the autumn a little of this must be re- 
moved, as it holds moisture to a hurtful degree 
during the winter. After flowering for some 
time the blossoms get smaller, when the scapes 
should be cut off; or sometimes the plants get 
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weak from the strain of flowering, and this is an 
excellent restorative. Great care must be taken 
to keep the plants free of insects, as on this point 
the successful culture greatly depends. This is 
easily distinguished from QO. Papilio by its 
knotted spikes and brighter-coloured flowers. 





BOOKS. 


ROSES AND ROSE CULTURE.* 


We have received the eighth edition of this 
handy and well-written shilling book about 
Roses. The author’s name is sufficient testi- 
mony to its worth, and the amateur will gain 
much sound information from its well-printed 
pages. There are chapters on soils, forms of 
Rose-trees, pruning, and other phases of Rose 
culture, a useful feature being the monthly 
calendar of operations. We quite agree with 
the author when he says in respect to the Tea 
Rose that ‘‘the highest beauty in the Rose 
world is here.” We should have liked a chapter 
about the beauty of this form for out-of-doors. 
We have recently seen splendid beds of the 
loveliest Tea Roses, the colours truer and more 
delightful than anything one can get under 
glass, and this, too, from quite early summer 
days till the late autumn. One misses under 
glass the exquisite leaf tints and habit of this 
most precious of all Roses. It is a splendid 
hardy garden flower, and in Mr, Paul’s own 
nursery we see ample evidence of this in the 
strong break of the finest varieties in a some- 
what cold, low-lying district. We quote the 
following remarks about ‘*‘ Autumnal Roses” to 
show the character of the book :— 


‘“*A favourite group among Roses is that 
known as the Hybrid Perpetual. They are the 
largest, handsomest, sweetest, and hardiest of 
autumnal Roses; but—I wish there was not a 
‘but ’—many of them do not bloom freely in the 
autumn. Look at that Augustie Mie, how 
exquisite the form, how lovely the tint of its 
delicate pink blossoms! It blooms later in 
summer than its compeers, but how sparingly 
are the after-flowers produced? What object is 
that seen some hundred yards off, the brilliant 
colour of which rivals that of the Carnation and 
draws us insensibly to its side? It is the 
General Jacqueminot who has unfurled his 
banner, and gaily it floats in the breeze, flutter- 
ing conspicuously among the crowd of brilliant 
and varied uniforms with which he is surrounded. 
And there is a host of other Generals and Mar- 
shals, Lords and Ladies, by his side, scarcely 
less distinguished when in full dress or on 
parade, but who are not perpetually everything 
that they are often represented to be. Take 
another example, that charming Rose Mme. 
Victor Verdier is certainly one of the hand- 
somest of the group, but can we say it is one of 
the best of perpetual bloomers? No—no! To 
call things by their right names, these and 
other things are among the finest of Roses in 
summer, and are of additional value for giving 
an occasional flower in autumn, but they cannot 
be properly called ‘perpetual.’ The raisers of 
seedling Roses have yet many a year’s work 
before them to produce flowers equal in size, 
brilliancy, sweetness, and beauty to Brennus, 
Coupe d’Hébé, Charles Lawson, Boule de Nan- 
teuil, the old Moss, &e., flowering as constantly 
and as abundantly as the old Monthly or China 
Rose. That this will ultimately be attained I 
have no doubt, but it will be by instalments, 
which we must accept thankfully, and make the 
best of what we have until we obtain what we 
desire. Thus we dispose of a majority of what 
are called Hybrid Perpetual Roses as autumnals. 
But there are some varieties answering more 
truly to this name, of which the Géant des Ba- 
tailles may be taken as the type. Then thereis 
a third group which we call Bourbon Per- 
petuals, with more of the Bourbon blood in it, 
of which we may instance Louise Odier. The 
flowers of these latter are not large, nor are the 
colours as yet greatly varied ; their fragrance, 
too, is not very powerful, but they are of good 
form and substance, and really perpetual. ‘The 
Géeant des Batailles and Louise Odier, with 
their offspring, may perhaps with propriety be 
called perpetual. If, however, we want the most 
constant of Hybrid Perpetual Roses, we must 
seek them among the Bourbon, China, Noisette, 





*By W, Paul, F.L.S., Eighth Edition. Simpkin, Mar- , 
shall, and Co., London, Price One Shilling. A 
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and Tea-scented. The Bourbon Roses are among 
autumn’s choicest gems. ‘The flowers of some 
varieties are small and not over double; in the 
summer they are often of indifferent quality, and 
are eclipsed by the grander and gaudier denizens 
of the Rose garden. But on the approach of 
autumn, when the leaves and flowers are long 
bathed in dew, they break upon us in resplen- 
dent beauty. It is September; I have been 
absent from my Roses for a fortnight, and the 
first task assigned myself is a morning’s walk 
among them. It is a cold, grey dawn, misty 
and chilly, the sun is struggling with the clouds 
for mastery; as we pass along, the dew-drops 
from the Roses are shaken to the ground. We 
are now among the Bourbons, and the flowers 
are as plentiful as leaves in Vallambroga. 
Beautiful they are, too. Smaller in size and 
lighter in colour than in summer, they have a 
brighter and clearer complexion. Souvenir 
de Malmaison is chaster and more beautiful than 
ever. The Queen is a Queen still, while Prince 
Albert is all we ever thought of him, and some- 
thing more. Dr. Berthet, Dr. Lepestre, George 
Peabody, and Réveil are of a rich brilliant tint, 
which warms one to look on. Acidalie, Céline 
Gounod, and Marquis Balbiano are embodiments 
of loveliness, while Victor Emmanuel is a 
masterpiece of symmetry and beauty. 


“But there are other groups of autumnal 
Roses to which we must do equal justice, 
These are Noisette Roses, pure and hybridised, 
equally remarkable for the large clusters of 
flowers they produce, and for the late season at 
which they bloom. Aimée Vibert and Miss 
Glegg each in itself is a bridal bouquet. 
Desprez & fleur jaune is still one of the sweetest 
Roses in the garden ; the pure and delicate tints 
of Lamarque and Solfaterre are unsurpassed at 
any season ; the Cloth of Gold (when it blooms) 
is large, and rich, and matchless; and Ophirie, 
with its salmon or copper-coloured flowers, is 
without a rival in density of foliage or shade of 
colour. These, with the exception of the two 
latter, are essentially autumn Roses. 


‘There is, however, another group, the 
Chinese, which naturally falls into the same 
category. The scarlet tints of Fabvier dazzle 
us with their brilliancy. Cramoisie Superieure, 
if less flame-like, is even richer in colour, finer 
in form, and more velvety. President 
d’Oblecque and Prince Charles are charming 
Roses of elegant form and pleasing colour, and 
Mrs. Bosanquet is still a gem of real merit, 
The flowers of all these Roses are small; but 
they are produced in such abundance that they 
are very effective in the garden. 


** The Tea-scented Roses alone remain to be 
spoken of under the heading of this chapter, and 
perhaps no others bring forth so great a quantity 
of large handsome flowers both in summer and 
autumn, How sweet they are, too, and how 
delicate and uncommon the colours! Cream, 
primrose, yellow, salmon, copper, orange, 
bronze, buff, fawn are colours not commonly 
met with except among these Roses. How 
unfortunate that the plants have not more power 
of resisting our winter frosts! They are among 
the very best of out. of-door plants when planted 
in a good Rose soil in the south and west of 
England, It is not, however, prudent to 
attempt their cultivation otherwise than under 
glass except in favoured positions. Is it asked, 
what are these? I reply, a pure, mild air, a 
dry, warm bed, a sheltered situation ; one, at 
least, of these conditions is essential for their 
successful cultivation out-of-doors, and the com- 
bination of all will increase the measure of 
success. Fortunate, indeed, are those who 
possess all these advantages. The dry, warm 
summers of 1870 and 1871 were summers they 
delighted. in, and what masses of flowers they 
produced in the autumns of those years! 
Madame Villermoz, Niphetos, Safrano, Nar- 
cisse, Vicomtesse de Cazes, Adam, Comte de 
Paris, and Madame de St. Joseph were 
unusually abundant, while Devoniensis, Moiret, 
Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Maréchal Niel, and 
Gloire de Dijon were of extraordinary size and 
splendour, Julie Mansais, Josephine Malton, 
and other delicate kinds, attained a degree of 
perfection in which they are rarely seen. 
All these are of the very first order as 
autumnal Roses, and there are some new kinds 
which, from their recent introduction, are only 
just becoming known to us, which promise great 
things.” 


a 


RULES FOR OCORRHESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to - used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents showld bear 
m mind that, as Garpunina has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the caception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared. 








1260.—Fruits for various walls.—I have four 
spacious walls facing north, south, east, west. Please say 
what fruits would do on the respective walls ?—M. T. W, 


1261.—Aubergines,.—Lately I have often seen men- 
tioned in the London markets a vegetable called Auber- 
gine. What is it, and can it be grown in England ?— 
N, Gooup. 

1262.—Treatment of ground for vegetables. 
—We have a piece of self-drained arable land, containing a 
third of an acre, and wish to convert it into a kitchen gar- 
den. Will you please inform us how to proceed?—Brxrcu 
Grove, Burnley. 

1263.—Ismene calathina (Sea Daffodil).—I had 
a bulb of this some years ago which has grown and 
increased to a good-sized plant, but has never bloomed. It 
has been potted in ordinary loamy garden soil and throws 
out every year strong healthy stems and leaves, but no 
sign of a blossom. What isthe proper treatment to flower 
it?—J. 0. 8. 

1264.—Hardy flowers for Scotland.—I am one 
of fiftv who hold small plots of ground in a large gardenin 
the vicinity of Glasgow who compete annually about the 
middle of August for prizes. I would like to ask you or your 
readers to name twelve good herbaceous plants that I 
could putin a mixed border, 50 feet by 3 feet 6 inches 
(which is a little stiff), which would look their best in July 
and August 7— HERBACEOUS. 








To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1265.—Hops turning red (J. Cotton).—The Hops 
are blighted. Dust them well with flowers of sulphur. 

1266.—Asters with bad centres (J. H. B.).—You 
are growing a very inferior strain of Aster. Change your 
seedsman, unless you have been buying cheap seeds know- 
ingly. 

1267.—Gloxinias (A Young Beginner ).—The leaves, 
unfortunately, were covered with red-spider, the result of 
dryness at some period or other, Evidently the roots are 
in good condition, or growth would not commence again, 
You have told us very little about the culture. Write again 
giving particulars of soil, house, &c., and we will give you 
a more satisfactory answer than this. 

1268.—Unsatisfactory Vine-leaves (IMuscat),— 
The Vine-leaves enclosed are small for Muscats, and are 
thia in texture. We have seen Vine-leaves die off prema- 
turely in the way the enclosed leaves have done when 
trained very near the glass, where the squares of glass are 
large. If I am right in assuming that the leaves have lost 
colour by being exposed to extreme fluctuations of tem- 
perature through being trained too near the glass, and this 
seems in the absence of full information the most likely 
cause, then the proper remedy would be to lower the Vine 
rods next season. At the same time, we should recommend 
a liberal dressing of some-good artificial manure next 
spring ; even a dressing of soot will help to strengthen 
the foliage, The heavy rains would not be likely to have 
this effect upon the foliage, 


1269.—Planting Yew, &c.—Is this month, Septem- 
ber, too early to move Yews, Rhododendrons, and other 
evergreen shrubs ?—Y, A. 

*,* Thisis a very good time of the year to plant and 
shift Yews, 


1270.—Foreing Her Majesty Pink.—Will Her 
Majesty Pink force, and if so when should the plants be 
brought into the house ?—H. HAsurr. 

*,* Her Majesty Pink forces well. Introduce the plants 
to heated house in January. Jt will be better not to eaceed 
50 degs. to 55 degs. at night. Pot the plants up and get 
them well established during the autumn. 


1271.—Potatos.—I was at a show lately and saw some 
monster kidney shaped white Potatos called Reading. I 
have looked through lists, but can’t find such a Potato. 
Can you tell me anything about it ?—R. B. 

** Probably a large long-tubered kind called Reading 
Giant. Ittis one of the heaviest croppers in cultivation and 
a good keeper also. 


1272.—Cutting back Roses.—I planted some 
young Roses on their own roots about June. They are 
making vigorous growth. Should I pinch these back a 
bit, or will the tender shoots stand in the open through 
the winter ?—JOoHN Hoppsr. 


** Leave the Roses alone. 


) What pruning is necessary 
should be done in the spring, 





1273.—Destroying Nettles.—l! have just taken a 
house with about 12 acres of Grass. In places, especially 
under the trees, the ground is overrun with Nettles. They 
have been mown down once already, but are now asstrong 
and vigorous as ever. Can you advise me what to do to 
exterminate them ?7—F’. 8. M. 

“* Nettles may be exterminated by continually cutting 
or beating off the tops, but it will take several years to get 
rid of them thus, A quicker way would be to fork out the 
roots and sow Grass-seed. 

1274.—Wistaria.—Can anyone give me an idea as to 
the length of time a Wistaria will take before blooming ? 
I have a place for one on the south-west side of my house, 
but would not care to plant if 1 have to wait years for it 
to flower.— HERON, 

«.* Two or three years, if the tree is in suitable soil and 
situation. 

1275.—Destroying moles.—Would a reader advise 
how to get rid of these in a small garden ?—ONsLOW. 

** These pests wre usually trapped, but we have often 
got rid of one or two by watching jor them at a little dis- 
tance, and when seen at work creeping up quietly with a 
spade or fork in hand, waiting for a favourable 
opportunity, and then with w quick thrust throwing the 
creature out and despatehing him. 

1276.—Fungus.—Would you kindly name for me the en- 
closed fungi? Taey grow in my avenue, under trees, and 
eventually go to powder like the ordinary Puffball. If cut 
when young, the flesh is black, much like the common 
trufile, only it ig marbled with white. Are they edible ?— 
A. W. E, Bowscar. 

** The fungi belong to Scheroderma vulgare, an ally of 
the Puffoall. They are far removed from Trufiles, and are 
not edible. The odour is offensive. 

1277.—Hollies.—Is it advisable to cut Hollies that 
have grown thin atthe bottom now? The Hollies are at 
the back of others and are under trees. I want to take 
2 feet or 3 feet off the tops to encourage growth from the 
roots. The soil is sandy.—SouTHport. 

*.* The best time to prune or cut back these and other 
evergreens is in the spring, when the new growth ts about 
to commence. But if the trees are old itis doubtful if even 
this will cause them to break up from the base, especially 
as they are growing in the shade, and consequently weak. 


1278 —Fruit cracking.—Will you kindly tell me 
what is the reason of our Apples cracking this year? They 
are of the early sort called Gladstone, and also the late 
Nectarine, under glass.—W. C. 

*,* This is simply due to a period of wet weather fol- 
lowing severe drought. As regards the Nectarine under 
glass, that would be due to having kept the soil too dry 
than watering freely. 

1279.—Sickly Begonias.—I have a quantity of 
Begonias, 21l of which have gone in the same way asenclosed 
leaves. Will you kindly explain the cause? I potted 
them in a compost of loam, leaf-soil, peat, and silver sand, 
and they are growing in a light, airy house, only shaded 
from hot sun. Temperature about 50 degs.—A, QUARRELL, 

* * The leaves are covered with thrip. This is due to 
dryness. You have evidently kept the plants too dry, and 
must alter this in future. 


1280.—Use of hen-manure.—I have a small kitchen 
garden attached to my house; I also keep about twenty 
fowls. Could you tell me what is the best method of 
utilising the hen-manure? Should it be put into a tub of 
water and dissolved, then used as a liquid-manure? What 
crops is it best for, also could I use it for flowering plants, 
such as ‘‘Geraniums,” Roses, Pansies, &c. ?—EcoNomIsT. 

*.* You could do as you suggest, or mix the manure 
with soil. Never use the manure strong, as it is very 
powerful and likely to prove more hurtful than otherwise. 


1281.—Stephanotis fruiting.—Two years ago, in 
the summer of 1893, a Stephanotis, which is trained under 
the roof of my greenhouse, formed a fruit, which has now 
grown to the size of the enclosed rough sketch and ig 
turning yellow. Is this a rare occurrence, and will you 
kindly inform me in your next paper whether itis likely 
to injure my plant if I leave the fruit hanging any 
longer? The Stephanotis has bloomed this year and last 
year abundantly, but hag not formed another fruit.— 
ALFRED Mone. 

* * Tt is not a very rare occurrence for the Stephanotis 
to fruit, and you would do well to remove the pod, because 
tt weakens the plant. 


1282.—Pruning back Yews.—I have several Yews, 
planted some 15 years ago. They are now about 7 feet or 
8 feet high, but have grown rather straggling. Can I trim 
them back to about 3 feet or 4 feet, and will this be the 
best time of the year to do it?—V. A. 

** Wait until the spring. But you seem intent upon 
cutting back the Yews very severely. This is a@ pity uniless 
really necessary. One loses their natural beauty and 
form. 


1283.—Lilium auratum with 87 blooms.— 
“Amateur” would be greatly obliged to Mr. C. H, Banks 
if he would please state what kind of treatment he used to 
produce 87 blooms on his Lilium auratum bulb, mentioned 
in GARDENING, July 31st, p. 317; also where similar bulbs 
could be purchased, and price of them ?—Mrs. Roberts, 

*.* We print our correspondents letter, but may say 
that such remarkable flowering exanvples are usually 


FSasciated ; that is, the stem of the flower spike is of abnor- 


mal size—deformed, we may say. 

1284.—A variegated Aucuba.—I send herewith a 
shoot of a very staple white variety of the Common 
Aucuba, which sported here seven or eight years ago. The 
abnormal patches are at first golden-yellow, but soon 
become white, and the leaves are sometimes twisted cr 
curled. It makes a handsome pot shrub and may easily he 
propagated by cuttings. I shall be very pleased to hear 
through GARDENING whether this form has been in 
cultivation before?—I. TRUMBULL. 

*,* A very bold leaved variety, well variegated, and 
less spotty than in the ordinary kind, but it is a matter of 
doubt whether under varying conditions this bold variega- 
tion would remain constant. We saw the variety you serd 
several years ago. Varieties similar were shown at one of 
the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society some time 
back. 
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1235.—Growing Mignonette in pots.—I have 
followed your advice given in August 17th number, under 
the head of ‘‘ Leaves of greenhouse plants blighted,” and 
my houses are already clean and the plants looking healthy. 
Please to tell me why I always fail in Mignonette grown in 
pots in the house? I get the best seed and never produce 
anything but weedy, weak plants that do not flower.— 
FEXx. 

*.* The probable reason of the failure is that the soil is 
not made sufficiently firm in the pots, and also that the 
plants do not get enough light and air, Use good loam, 
mixed with a third of old hot-bed manure, and a sprinkling 
of soot. Ram it quite hard in the pots, and sow twenty or 
thirty seeds in each. When up thin the plants out to five 
in w 5-inch pot, and seven or nine in a 6-inch size, leaving 
the best, and give weak liquid-manure freely until the 
flowers begin to expand. Keep near the glass with plenty 
of air throughout. A cold frame is the best place at first. 


1286.—Lilium auratum,.—Two years I have tried 
to grow this Lily and failed. I thought I bought good 
bulbs (at 1s. each), I feel rather disheartened, but am 
determined to try again. I potted the bulbs and kept 
them in an unheated house. I gave the order early and 
got the bulbs as soon asI could. They grew quite well 
and formed flower buds, one plant had eight buds. I 
thought I had succeeded. Suddenly the stems began to 
get brown, the leaves fell off, and then the buds, Notone 
was left, and this after nearly a year’s trouble. Can you 
tell me the cause? How can I avoid this for the future? 
—R. B. 

*.* The plants appear to have become attacked by the 
Lily disease, which usually appears just as they are 
coming into bloom. There is no cure for it after it has 
once appeared. The various preventives are recom- 
mended, such as drying the bulbs in the sun while dormant, 
de. We fancy your climate may be too cd and damp to 
suit these sun-loving plants Wecan only sugyest the use 
of plenty of soot in the soit, as well as dissolved in the 
water occasionally. Some burnt earth and a little lime 
also might do good. 


1287.-Saving double Begonia seed.—Having 
some named sorts of double Begonias I should be much 
obliged if you would tell through your paper how | can 
obtain seeds from the same? I find that the double 
flowers do not carry aseed pod behind the flower, while 
those that come single on the same plants always do. 
Should I take the seed from these single fowers, orin what 
manner can I obtain the seed from the double ones? Any 
information regarding the same would oblige —Novicn. 

*,* You must save the seed from the single seed-bearing 
or female flowers, the male blossoms being invariably 
barren. In order, however, to secure fertile seed that will 
produce a fair proportion of good double flowers, the 
former must be hand fertilised with the pollen of semi- 
double male flowers taken from another plant. Let the 
pods remain on the plant (which should be kept in a rather 
sunny place, and moderately dry) until they become brown 
and begin to split, then gather and shake out the seed. 


1288.—Removing old trees —Will any of your 
readers kindly advise me as to whether some trees (fifteen 
years old) would survive removal from their present posi- 
tion in a London garden, and if so, of what value they 
would be? The varieties embrace Horse Chestnut, Syca- 
more, Thorn, and Laburnum.—F, J. 3, 

*.* Trees planted fifteen years will not move at all well 
in any case, and being naturally debilitated by the smoky 
atmosphere of London, as well as of such common and 
inexpensive kinds, we should say the plants would not be 
worth the cost of their carriage. It would be far better and 
cheaper to buy healthy young trees from the nearest 
nursery and let the others go. 


1289.—Garden manures.—Can any practical gar- 
dener tell if nitrate of soda (£8 to £9 per ton), superphos- 
phate of lime (£2 to £3 per ton), kainit (£2 103. per ton), 
and basic slag, ground fine (35s. to 403, per ton), are good 
manures for fruit-trees in pots, and for flowers in a con- 
servatory? All of them are good manures for vegetables ; 
are they equally good for potsin the orchard house and 
pots in the conservatory ?—G,. A. H. 

* All the substances mentioned are more or less bene- 
ficial to fruit-trees, &e., in pots, though of these some des- 
criptions would be more largely benejsited than others. The 
superphosphate and kainit are of especial value, but basic 
slag produces much the same effect as the superphosphate, 
though more slowly, and if too much soda is given it will 
promote an unduly luxuriant growth. Equal parts of 
superphosphate and kainit, with perhaps a less quantity of 
ground slag, might be applied as a surface dressing in the 
spring, and the nitrate as a solution, } oz. to the gallon, 
once @ month during the period of growth only. 


1290.—Double Begonias.—I bought some double 
Begonia plants in bloom, but all the new flowers are 
turning out to be single and very smali ones. What is the 
reason of this ?—BrEN-My-CuREE, 

*,* After producing double blossoms for a time, many 
seedling and named double Begonias become worn out or 
exhausted, and then throw semi-double or single flowers 
only, If they are then allowed a short rest, picking off all 
the buds for a time, and repotted, they will generally afford 
a fresh crop of jine full flowers ; but as it is getting too late 
now, all that can be done is to try the effect of a few doses 
of liquid-manure, soot-water, &e, not too strong. Of 
course, you know that the seed-bearing blossoms are always 
single, 

1291.—‘ Geraniums” changing colour. — I 
took a quantity of cuttings of Queen of the Whites variety 
Jast year, and to my surprise when they flowered this vear 
they were almost all of a salmon-pink. Does this often 
occur? If so, please state the reason? — Anxious 
INQUIRER, 

*,* Pelargoniums do occasionally ‘‘ sport” to a different 
colour or habit, &c., but w2 have never heard of a whole 
batch doing so at once, and can scarcely credit such a 
thing possible. Several of the white varieties assume a 
pinky hue when exposed to much bright sun and starved, 
more or less, and as the spring and early part of the sum 
mer was unusually dry and sunny, we should be inclined 
to attribute the occurrence to this. Are you sure the cut- 
tings did not somehow get mixed or the labels interchanged 2 
If the flowers do not become white again towards the 
autumn, something of the kind must have occurred. 
































































these plants we should advise you to press or tread the soil 
down round and between the rows and plants as well as 
you can, filling up any holes with a little fresh sotl, and 
when settled a little thin out the worst of the plants and 
leave the best. Of course the moles must be trapped or 
prevented in some way from getting into the beds again. 


Jong by the side of the road. I want to make a good 
hedge. How many Quicks will it take? Instructions how 
to plant it will oblige. I also want to plant about thirty 
trees. Would Elms, Limes, Sycamore, or Beech do, or 
what kind would you recommend to look well? Any 
advice would be thankfully received.— MELBOURNE. 


be required. Plant them in a double row 10 inches or 
12 inches apart, and ten or eleven plants to the yard. The 
choice of trees is principally a matter of taste. Any of 
those mentioned would do, the Sycamore being the most 
ornamental. A very nice and attractive tree for such a 
position is the Mountain Ash, and the Horse Chestnut and 
Sweet Chestnuts are also both very ornamental. 


Irish Yews, planted some fifteen years or soago. They have 
grown well, but are rather heavy in their tops, and inclined 
to open out. Would it be a good plan to bind them round 
with wire to keep their branches close, and then to tri 
them to pointed leaders, and is now a good time to do it? 
—V. A. 


bloom freely there or elsewhere, 
to get fine Violets. 





1292,—Moles and Turnips.—I have sown a breadth 


of Turnip and Spinach, which has all been undermined by 
moles, Will it be any good leaving the Turnip and Spinach 
there, or should I pull them up trample it all down and 
sow afresh 7?—ANXIOUS READER. 


*.* As it is now getting almost too late to sow the seed of 


1293 —Planting a hedge.—I have a field 325 yards 


* 


y* To make a good close hedge about 2,500 Quicks will 


1294.—Treatment of Irish Yews.—I have some 


** You must be very careful how you deal with your 


Yews. The best way would be to trim out the shoots 
where they are too thick and lumpy, as this will allow the 
tree to develop its natural growth 
“point” them, as you call it. Wesec sufficient examples of 
this silly practice 7n gardens. You could cut away the 
growth now to lighten the tree. 


But on no account 


1295.—Violets not blooming.-—I have some white 


Violets, which are ina shady bed in my garden, but they 
did not flower this last spring. Tow shall I treat them so 
as to produce good flowers ?—BEN-MY-CHREE. 


*.* Violets seldom thrive when growing in a too heavily 


shaded spot ; a moderate amount of sun during the sum- 
mer at least suits them best. We should transplant some 
of the best roots shortly to a@ more sunny position, where 
they will probably succeed better. Next April divide the 
whole (or as many as you want) into single crowns 
(rooted), and plant them out firmly in a bed of good rich 
soil in an open position, giving water in dry weather. 


Each will make a good root by the autumn, which will 
This is the only way 


1296.-Creepers for verandah.—In the front of 


the house there is a verandah supported by three pillars, 
I have a Gloire de Dijon Rose climbing up one, and want 
something for the other two pillars, Would Clematis 
Jackmani answer for the centre pillar, and another Rose 
on the outside pillar? If so, what is the best Rose to 
climb about 8 feet, and then havea run of about 10 feet, 
differing, of course, in colour from Gloire de Dijon? The 
house faces south-east, is in the country, and the soil is 
fairly good.—SALTAsil. 


*.* Your idea of a second Rose will work well, and the 
Clematis in centre is also very suitable. Plant the iim- 


proved Jackmani superba and Jackmani Smith’s Snow 


White. Use both on the same pillar, and the effect will 
be grand. For the second Rose we would recommend 
Reine Marie Henriette (red), William Allen Richardson 


(orange and apricot), Crimson Rambler (crimson), or 


Aimée Vibert (white), whichever colour you may prefer. 

1297.—-Begonias dropping their buds.—What 
causes the flowers of Begonias to fall off directly they 
appear ?— BEN My-Cur&E. 

** Thisis a very common complaint, especially when 
the plants are grown in pots under glass, and not properly 
and regularly attended to. Careless watering will cause 
it, and so will suddenly closing or opening all the ventila- 
tors at once, while it will also occur at times after a sudden 
change in the weather. Some plants, however, drop their 
blooms persistently, and such had better be discarded. 
When the plants are kept moderately and evenly moist at 
the root, carefully yet freely aired, and the roots are 
healthy and vigorous, tt is seldom troublesome. 


1298.—Lilies of the Nile.—Will you kindly let me 
know what to do with two Lilies of the Nile (Richardia 
hastata), yellow and black? I planted them in March in 
6-inch pots, and they have grown all the snmmer in my 
greenhouse. They have made one leaf each, but no flower. 
Shall I set them outside or not, as I would like them to 
flower ?—ORKNRY. 


** It is getting late now, but perhaps the plants had 
better be stood outside in aw sheltered, sunny spot until the 
Srosts come. Then bring them inside again, and if the 
house is kept warm, and the plants continue to grow and 
have plenty of roots, keep them moist, and give weak 
liquid-manure once a week. Otherwise (in a cool-house), 
keep them moderately dry until growth recommences in the 
spring. They will doubtless flower in due time. They 
would have done better if planted out in June in rich soil 
and liberally watered. 


1299.— Flowering hedge shrubs.—I have a 
border 70 feet long by 7 feet wide at the edge of my lawn; 
on the other side is a low stone coping with iron railings. 
At present there is a row of stiff Laurels next the road, 
which I want to replace in winter with something more 
ornamental, and shall be glad of suggestions in the way of 
flowering shruhs, both evergreen anddeciduous? In front 
of the border I have herbaceous plants, which do very well 
as the situation is fairly sheltered, and gets plenty of sun. 
I do not wish for Rhododendrons as I have room for them 
elsewhere.— HERON. 


*.* Plant any of the following: the common Barberry 


Orange). any good varieties ; Sweet Brier for its fragrant 


leaves, Rosa multiflora, and Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa), 
white and purple. 








































(Berberis vulgaris), B stenophylla, Weigelas, also known 
as Diervillas, Deutzia crenata, Philadelphus (Mock 
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1300.—Japanese Anemone. — I have severa 


roots of Japanese Anemone. now in full flower, and want 
to divide them. When is the best time, and how should I 
do it with the view of preserving them through the 
winter and getting a show of blossom next year ?—K. B, 


*.* The Anemones may be divided either immediately 


after flowering in autumn or in spring just before they 
begin to grow. We prefer spring planting, as they soon get 
established. Every bit will grow. We have often propagated 
them by cutting up the fleshy roots into small preces, } inch 
or so long, and sowing them in shallow drills like seeds. 


1301.—Shifting Chrysanthemums.—I have in 


my garden several Pompon Chrysanthemums in bud. 
Please inform me through your valuable paper if I can 
shift them from garden into pots without injury to the 
blossoms when they come out? If so, best time to shift 
them when in bud, showing colour, or when out 7—Bir- 
MINGHAM. 


*.* Lift the Chrysanthemums carefully now with all 


the roots possible, and a good-sized ball of soil, and place 
in pots that will just contain the roots. Pot jirmly and 
stand the plants in the shade, and syringe at least twice & 
day to keep the leaves up till the roots get established. They 
will do better in the open air if not frosty till the middle of 
October. Stand them on the north side of wall or building. 


1302.—Cannasin winter.—How soon ought Cannas 


to be taken up? How can one keep them through the 
winter with only a small conservatory, which is full of 
other plants? My Cannas are very large and strong, with 
numerous shoots, and will take up a good deal of room if 
kept green. Can they be dried off and kept in an out- 
house? If so, will they require heat to start them in 
spring ?—HERON 


** Lift the roots when frost has destroyed the leaves. 


Remove the rougher soil carefully from them with a 
pointed stick, and lay them out in the sun to dry. Store 
ina cellar or outhouse, as you suggest, throwing some sine 
dry soil between them. They must be kept from frost and 
damp. Inthe spring when commencing to grow divide 
them, pot up, and plant out again in late May. 


1303.—Tomato fruit not swelling.—I send on 


this morning per parcel post a sample of how some of my 


fomatos are growing. Ihave a good crop on the plants, 


but the majority of the fruits are not swelling. They get 
ripe when about the size of a Gooseberry, as you will see 
by the ones I have sent. Would you kindly explain the 
cause of it, and what would be the best remedy to cure 
them? My house is 30 feet long and 10 feet wide. It is 
heated with hot-water pipes, and there are windows on 
top and front for ventilation.—AIRDRIB. 


*.* Imperfect fertilisation is the cause of the Tomatos 


coming small. You do not say as much, but we expect these 
small Tomatos are at or near the bottom of the plants, and 
failed to set through some check being given when the bot- 
tom trusses were in flower. Possibly you may remember 
if the plants were dry at the root, or the house not sufji- 
ciently ventilated when these flowers were opening. 


1304.—-Free-flowering Petunia.—Will the Editor 


of GaRDENING kindly inform me what course to pursue 
with a double Petunia which flowered continuously during 
the winter months ani was cut down after flowering, 
planted out, and is now full of enormous double white 
(lowers? Snould it be again cut down when the flowers are 
over or merely lifted into a pot and placed in the conserva- 
tory? I may add that during the winter months eighteen 
blossoms were counted upon it at once. The plant is two 
years old.—A ConsTANT SUBSCRIBER. 


*,* Lift the Petunia now, reducing the size of the 


branches a little to relieve the roots. The branches cut off 


may be made into cuttings ; some of them will strike, All 


jiowers must be pinched off the cutting. Lift the plants 


with all the roots possible, and a good ball of sotl attached. 


1305.—Diseased Tomatos.—Can you kindly inform 
me what is the matter with the Tomato-leaf enclosed ? For 
the last two years the leaves of the Vines have been affected 
in this way; large dark spots appear on the leaf, 
which then withers away. I grow my Vines in loam, and 
when they have run about half way up the rods fixed 
9 inches from the rafters, I top-dress with horse-manure 
that has lain in a heap for twelve months. Last year after 
taking out my Vines I washed the woodwork with hot 
water and carbolic soap. !f you could kindly tell me of a 
preventive in future I should be much obliged, as the 
Vines do not produce half the fruit they used to do.—W. 
PLEASANCE. 

*,* This is another case of the disease known as “ mil- 
dew” (Cladosporium). Another year ventilate the house 
more freely, leaving the lights open a@ little way at night, 
as well as all day (except when very cold or stormy), during 
the summer months. Water cautiously also, especially in 
dull or wet weather, giving what is needed early in the 
day, so that all surfaces may be dry by night, and when 
wet or very dull or cold put on a little fire-heat, so as to 
keep the air in motion. Should any of the spots still 
appear, dust the undersides of the leaves with flowers of 
sulphur. 


1306.—Tomatos failing to ripen.—Early in the 
season I got some Tomato plants, Challenger and Early 
Evesham. I put them in pots, and stood them on a shelf 
near the glass, training them along it, feeding now and 
again with liquid-manure. It isa lean-to greenhouse, no 
heat, but facing south-west. I have had other plants and 
flowers in the house. The Tomatos have set well enough, 
I think, and are quite healthy, and at this date (end of 
August) there are some good-sized fruits, but no signs of 
ripening, I reside far north, and we do not get much hot 
or even warm weather. Can I ripen the Tematos? Were 
the kinds good? Could you suggest better and earlier 
kinds, and give any hints ?—R. B. 

*,* The plants ought to have done better than this ; it 
has been a good season for ripening—the early part in par- 
ticular—and if your climate is damp and sunless as well 
as cold, the failure must be chiejly attributed to this. As 
a rule, plants in pots ripen very quickly, though they fre- 
quently do not grow so freely as those planted out, nor set 
so well, while the fruit is smaller. Keep them moderately 
dry for a time, and use a little soot and lime in what 
water is given. Of course, you allow no shade. Harly 
Evesham is a good Tomato, though rather rough and 
small, and Challenger also is a good setter. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot wnder- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Granny.—We think that the fertilising Moss you men- 
tion is not used now. We can find no reference to it.—— 
R. J.—We cannot determine the nature of your query. 
\ Please write it again and state clearly your requirements. 
Miss D. Peet.—It the Ferns are lifting themselves, so 
to say, out of the ground, of course either replace them or 
cover up the roots with soil. Wait until the fronds die off 
before replanting. J. F. Smith.—You could sow seed 
of Snapdragons at once in a shallow pan placed out-of- 
doors, or strike them from cuttings now, dibbling them in 
sandy soil under a hand-light. ‘They willsoon root. Pinch 
out the buds of the Carnation. You happened to layer a 
flowering shoot. Ww. 7. W.—Read the articles on flower- 
ing trees and shrubs appearing now by “EB. T.C.” You 
will find that all the most beautiful things are described 
and the season at which they bloom. People seem to know 
very little about the many beautiful flowering trees and 
shrubs, and we are pleased you want to know all about 
them.—H J, R.—Try Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
King’s-road, Chelsea—I’. M. Richardson. —The best 
thing to do would be to destroy the plant. It is almost 
impossible to eradicate mealy-bug once it gets a hold upon 
soft-wooded plants such as yours. Still, as it is a 
‘*favourite,” we advise vou to carefully go over every 
shoot and pick off with a sharp pointed stick the little 
mealy pests that will in time kill the Fuchsia and spread to 
other things. Scotia. — You must try some good 
nursery, and there are plenty around Edinburgh, If they 
have not got the plants, ask them to seek them for you. 
Perhaps, however, you know of some private place where 
you could get roots, as they are often very plentiful in 
large parks. E. R.—Gaillardia Lorenziana is an 
annual.—W. J.—Their sale has been stopped because 
they are poisonous. 
Replies next week to “ Plumbago,” “ Amateur, 


Kirby Moorside,” ‘‘ Vale of Clwyd,” ‘‘ A, L, H.,” ‘‘ Alice,” 
‘Dp Nes, YY, BT.” ‘ Amateur,” etc, 

















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Ben-my-Chree, — Ginothera 
biennis, the common Evening Primrose, not an annual, 
but a biennial——WM7s. Wood.—It is very difficult indeed 
to name Roses from flowers only. We have submitted 
your blooms to one of the best rosarians in England, and 
he says that the variety is Aimée Vibert. Veer D. 
—1, Adiantum gracillimum; 2, Polemonium ccru- 
leum variegatum (variegated variety of the common 
Jacob’s Ladder); 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 4, 
Pteris serrulata cristata; B., Clematis flammula. The 
botanical name of the Killarney Fern is Trichomanes 
radicans.—Miss D. Peet.—Variety of the Lady Fern 
(Athyrium Filix-foemina acrocladon). Your other query is 
answered under ‘‘To Correspondents.” ——R. H. S., Devon, 
—1,Common Hemp Agrimony (Eupatorium cannabinun) ; 
2, Common Rag-weed (Senecio Jacobiea); 3, Common 
Flea-bane (Inula dysenterica ; 4, Golden or Aaron’s Rod 
| _ (Solidago virgaurea) ; 5, Loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria) ; 

6, Blue Scabious (Scabiosa succisa); 7, Creeping Cinque- 
foil (Potentilla reptans); 8, St. John’s Wort (Hypericum 
perfoliata) ; 9, Common Milfoil (Achillea millefolium) ; 10, 
Wild Basil (Calamintha clinopodium). Get Bentham’s or 
Hooker’s ‘‘ British Flora ;’ but we shall be always pleased to 
help you in the matter of names, A. Brown,—Siwply 
the common Vine. Seedlings often occur in pots and other 
odd places.——G. /'.—The Allium is A. carinatum,—— 
Sherbrook.—The Potentilla we said we could not deter- 
mine in our last issue we have found out is Potentilla 
recta. —— Mushroom.—1, Campanula rotundifolia (the 
Harebell); 2, C. rapunculus (Garden Rampion); 3, C. 
pumila alba ; 4, A variety of Phlox suffruticosa, but there 
are so many white ones that we cannot determine the 
varietal name. The Mushrooms are the common edible 
kind. They arelarge, but we have seen them much bigger. 
We may mention that tbe most wholesome ones are those 
gathered from the open pasture away from the shade of 
large trees.——J. M. H., Devon.—Itis very difficult indeed 
to name florists’ flowers like Dahlias. New kinds are 
raised each year, and many of them are so much alike; 
but your variety is doubtless Cochineal, one of the Cactus 
class. The Petunia probably has no name; it is a seed- 
ling, and a very pretty one. H. J. P.—1, Isolepis gra- 
cilis ; 2, Not recognised, send fertile frond ; 3, Send better 
specimen ; 4, Nephrolepis exaltata ; 5, Doodia lunulata ; 
6, Adiantum pedatum; 7, Anthericum variegatum ; 8, 
Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 9, Lygodium scandens; 10, 
Polypodium aureum.—— A Young Beginner.—Sterile 
flower of Hydrangea paniculata.——C. 7. B, Oxford.— 
Sedum Telephium.—G. Merrett.—1, Odontoglossum bic- 
toniense ; 2, Epidendrum cochleatum.— Hardy Shrub, 
—1, Cheilanthes elegans ; 2, Pteris sp. (please send fertile 
frond) ; 3, Asplenium flaccidum ; 4, It is impossible to tell 
the name of an Orchid from a leaf only, unless with some 
well-marked characteristic, as Cypripedium Lawrencia- 
num. Yours is apparently that of one of the more robust On- 
cidiums ;5, Anthericum variegatum ; 6, Pteris umbrosa ; 7, 
Woodwardia radicans ; 8, Nephrolepis davallioides furcans ; 
9, Pteris serrulata; 10, Veronica spicata; 11, Berberis 
vulgaris (Common Barberry) ; 12, Adiantum formosum, 
J. Noble.—1, Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Asplenium 
flaccidum ; 3, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 4, Nephrodium 
Filix-mas cristatum ; 5, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 6, Pteris 
tremula; 7, P. cretica; 8, P. tremula var.—J —The 
Roses sent appear to be: 12, Mme. Victor Verdier ; 14, 
Marie Baumann ; 18, Princesse de Bearn. 














Names of fruits.—H. B.—1, Alfriston; 2, Kerry 
Pippin ; 3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Emperor Alexander ; 
5, Cox’s Pomona; 6, Out of character.——J. 7’. K.—The 
fruits were not at all satisfactory ; they were unripe, and 
‘ 1, Duchesse d’Angouléme ; 2, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 3, Out of character ; 4, Vicar of 
Winkfield ; 5, Marie Louise; 6, Probably Brown Beurré ; 
7, Swan’s Egg; 8, Not recognised; 9, French Crab.—— 


very difficult to name. 


Kedar.—Hawthornden. 


Catalocues received.—wW. Bull, 536, King’s-road, 
Chelsea.—Tuberous-rooted Plants and Bulbs. 
3arr and Son, The Nurseries, Long Ditton, Surrey.— 
English Dafodils, Tulips, Peonies, Lilies, and many other 
Bulbs, de. 
Manchester.—Hyacinths, Tulips, and other Flowering 
Roots. ——Meesrs. W. Tait and Co., 119 and 120, Capel- 
street, Dublin.—Bulbous Flower Roots. 


USEFUL HINTS ON POULTRY-KEEPING. 


As the diseases to which poultry are subject 
arise chiefly from their being kept upon wet or 
stagnant soils, it is important that a dry, warm 
soil be chosen on which to rear poultry for 
profit. 
or gravel, are the best. 
should be well drained, and the poultry-run 
raised a foot or so by the addition of chalk, old 
mortar, or bricklayer’s rubbish and sand. 
also well to shelter the poultry-yard from the 
north and east. 
weather, covered with roofing-felt or rough 
boarding, is a great acquisition, and should, if 
possible, adjoin the roosting-place. If the ground 
under the shed be dry and well drained, it may 
be left in its natural state for the Fowls to 
scratch in, and dug over from time to time to 
freshen it up. When confined 6 square feet should 
be allowed per head, and with this allowance of 
space a few Fowls may be kept in a covered shed 
or outhouse, with wire-netting over the door- 
way, with any open run, if a thick layer of dry 
earth or sifted ashes be provided, raked over 
daily, and replaced once a week or so ; but Fowls 
kept under these circumstances must be pro vided 
with green food, besides a small allowance of 
animal food in place of the insects and Grass 
they would obtain if at liberty. 
poultry-keeping a success there is nothing like 
an unlimited range over dry commons or pasture 
fields, where the Fowls can find grubs, insects, 
ants’ eggs, worms, &c. 


a small space provision should be made to enable 
them to dust themselves. 
of which they are very fond, cleanses their skin 
and feathers from vermin and all impurities, and 
is materially instrumental in preserving their 
health. 
or wood-ashes should be provided under shelter, 
and where the rays of the sun may reach, so as 
to be dry and warm. As Fowls swallow grain 
whole, they are provided with a strong and 
muscular gizzard, lined with a tough, leathery 
membrane ; by the action of the two sides of 
the gizzard upon the grain swallowed it is ground 
up, and due digestion takes place, the grinding 
process being assisted by the small, sharp gravel- 
stones which are swallowed by the Fowls, and 
pass into the gizzard. A good supply of gravel 
is, therefore, essential in the poultry-yard to 
keep the Fowls in health. 
bones are very good, while burnt oyster-shells 
are a good substitute for lime if broken into 
small pieces. 
shells, a good supply of mortar-rubbish, chalk, 
or similar substance should be placed in some 
dry corner, or the hens will be liable to lay shell- 
less eggs. 
as well as cheapest, material with which to en- 
close poultry-runs. 
widths, and with meshes varying from three- 
fourths of an inch to 2 inches or 3 inches. 
netting can be attached to iron standards or 
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substances, it has a less amount of fatty matter 
than other varieties of Corn. 
much more flesh-forming material than any other 
kind of grain. 
large 
possesses about one twelfth part more flesh-form- 
material than Barley, and is very good for Fow]s 
if supplied with other grain. 
contain a large proportion of nutriment, and, 
mixed with bran or meal are conducive to good 
laying, a fact well-known to the Irish peasantry, 
who understand how to make poultry-keeping 
pay ; but, doubtless, the greater the variety of 
the food supplied, the better will Fowls thrive. 
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Messrs. Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, 








POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Gravel, or sand, with a subsoil of chalk 
Clayey or damp soils 


It is 


A shed for shelter in wet 


To make 


THE DUST BATH.— Where Fowls are confined to 


This dusting process, 


A heap of sifted coal-ashes, dry earth, 


Chopped or ground 


To provide material for the egg- 


Galvanised wire-netting is the best, 
It can be had in various 


The 


stout posts, well fixed in the ground, 7 feet or 
8 feet apart, and the netting secured to the posts 
with wire or iron staples. The sides of the 
poultry-run should be boarded up to about 2 feet 
from the ground. The height of the netting 
must depend upon the kind of Fowls intended to 
be kept, 6 feet being required for Fowls of a 
moderate size, while for Hamburg, Game, and 
Bantam breeds less than 8 feet will not keep 
them in; if, however, the top be wired in, half 
that height will be ample for any breed. 


Foop.—In the matter of the quantity of food 
required to keep Fowls in health, no definite 
scale can be given, so much depending upon 
their size, breed, age, and condition, as well as 
upon the season of the year. Doubtless, a 
great proportion of the diseases from which 
owls in confinement suffer, are due to overfeed- 


ing. Although Barley is more generally used 
than any other grain for poultry-feeding, it 
should not be the only grain given, for although 
containing a good proportion of flesh-forming 





honey and 
Bee-keeper: Apple, Pear, Cherry, Almond, 
Currant, Raspberry, Gooseberry, Lime, Chest- 
nut, 
Hazel, St. John’s Wort, Laurustinus, Heath, 
Thyme, Ivy, Crocus, Borage, Wallflower, Lim- 
nanthes, Mignonette, Field Bean, Yellow Vetch, 
Buckwheat, Mustard, Melilotus, Sainfoin ; but, 
doubtless, White Dutch Clover is the most 
important of all Bee flowers, yielding, as it does 
in favourable seasons, immense quantities of pure 
honey of very superior flavour and colour. The 
chief honey-producing garden plants and shrubs 
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Oats contain 


Maize is very fattening from the 


quantity of oil it contains. Wheat 


Boiled Potatos 





BIRDS. 


THE HAWFINCH. 


Tur Hawfinch is very shy and retiring in its 
habits, and is by no means abundant in this 
country, although a permanent resident, haunt- 
ing the most remote and secluded parts of woods, 
where it builds its nest, which is remarkably 
shallow and carelessly put together, near the 
top of tall Fir and other trees, sometimes at an 
elevation of 30 feet. 
twigs and fibres, and usually contains four to 
six eggs, of a pale greenish-white, spotted and 
streaked with brown. 
immensely strong, being conical, and very thick 
at the base ; its food consists of the fruit of the 
Beech, Ash, Maple, Holly, and White Thorn. 
In captivity it becomes very tame, and will 
feed upon Hemp and other seeds ; its song, how- 
ever, is not very agreeable. 
species the back is of a dark brown, while the 
head and cheeks are red-brown; the edging 
round the bill and the throat are black, and on 
the wings a white stripe, gradually passing into 
chestnut ; quill feathers are black, and the 
feathers of the tail, which is short, have the 
outer vein brown and the inner white. 
plumage of the female is much less brilliant 
than that of the male. 
differ in plumage from the adult birds. 
Hawfinch appears to be a common bird in the 
mountain districts of Germany, where the Beech 
prevails in the forests. 


The nest is composed of 


The bill of this bird is 


In the male of this 


The 


The young greatly 
The 


Sepa 





BEES. 


Plants for Bees.—I beg to say a list of a 


few of the best trees, shrubs, herbaceous plants 
(annual and perennial) for Bee-feeding would be 
of much service to me and probably to many of 
your readers if you or some of your corres- 
pondents would kindly give such a list? The 
herbaceous plants and annuals may be either 
garden plants or agricultural. 
plant expressly for Bees.—RoBeRt JOHNSTON. 


I am about to 


* * The following yield large quantities of 
pollen, and are very valuable to the 


Hawthorn, Blackberry, Broom, Furze, 


are the Snowdrop, Russian Violet, Crocus, 
Sweet Sultan, Pulmonaria mollis, Phacelia 
congesta, P. alba, Honeyworts, Anchusa 


gigantea, Dwarf Sunflower, Alyssum mariti- 


mum, A. saxatile, and Candytuft. Arabis 
albida is valuable as a very early Bee flower, a 
bed of which laid down in autumn will prove 
acceptable to the Bees in the early spring. The 
early variety of the Yellow Wallflower is 
useful in the Bee garden, and amongst early- 
flowering shrubs visited by Bees may be men- 
tioned Chimonanthus fragrans, Berberis aqui- 
folium, and the red-flowering Currant. The 
various kinds of Willow afford much pollen, and 
may be grown in damp situations. They are 
easily propagated by cuttings, and will soon 
repay the trouble bestowed uponthem. A large 
supply of stores is often obtained in the spring 
and early summer from the flowers of the White 
Turnip where left for seed, and a valuable late- 
flowering Bee plant is the Giant Balsam, which, 
coming into flower in August and September, 
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affords the Bees an opportunity of replenishing 
their cells at the end of the honey harvest. If 
any readers can add further to the list we shall 


be pleased to publish any notes sent to us, 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 


FIELD. 


PUDDINGS, 


LEMON FRITTERS.—Put into a small pan one 


breakfastcupful of water, 14 oz. of butter, and 
the same of caster sugar ; when the liquid boils, 
draw the pan to the side of the fire, and dredge 
in 34 oz. of flour. Put the pan on the fire and 
stir the mixture continuously for five minutes, 
It should now be a stiff paste. Turn out into a 
basin, and let stand till cool, but not quite cold. 
Add now an egg; beat the paste well for a 
minute or two, add another, beat again, add a 
third egg and the grated peel of a fresh Lemon 
—or use a few drops of the essence of Lemon; 
beat all thoroughly together. Have a shallow 
stew-pan with boiling dripping or lard in it to a 
depth of 3 inches. ‘Take a very small tea or egg 
spoon, and dip it into the boiling grease—this 
is to prevent the paste sticking to the spoon; 
lift up half a spoonful of the paste, which throw 
into the boiling fat, repeat dipping the spoon 
and throwing in the paste till all is used up. 
Now keep tossing them about in the pan till all 
are of a fine golden colour and swollen up to twice 
their original size. Lift them on toa piece of 
paper to drain offany superfluous grease. Have 
some caster sugar on a paper, and quickly toss 
the fritters into it. Pile them up high on a 
folded napkin, and serve at lunch or dinner. 

CocoANUT CHEESE-CAKES.—Peel off the brown 
skin from the nut, and grate it on the grater. 
Add to it about five tablespoonfuls of syrup 
(made by boiling sugar in a very little water ; 
put into a small pan, stir till all is thoroughly 
mixed, but do not let it boil ; then put aside till 
cold). With a whisk, or egg-beater, beat the 
yolk of two eggs for five minutes, and mix with 
the nut and syrup. Line some patty-pans with 
short paste, rolled out as thin as possible, brush 
the inside of paste with the white of one egg 
beaten to a very stiff froth, dredge with 
pounded sugar, fill with the Cocoanut mixture, 
and bake in a slow oven about twenty minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. ‘To make the 

SHORT PASTE.—With the tips of the fingers 
rub 4 oz. of fresh butter into 4 lb. of flour until 
it has the appearance of fine bread-crumbs, add 
1 oz, of caster sugar, and enough water to make 
it into a stiff paste. Very little water is neces- 
sary ; if you add too much the paste will stick 
to the board. Roll out the paste quite thin and 
use ag directed in last recipe. Pastry is made 
either short or flaky, according to the way in 
which the fat is mixed. For flaky paste, the 
fat is added after the flour is made into a paste 
with cold water. Short crust is by far the 
easiest for a novice. It differs from flaky or 
puff paste in having the fat rubbed into the 
flour before the water ig added, and in being 
rolled out only once to half the thickness of 
pulf paste. Short paste may also be used over 
meat, the sugar being omitted. The trimmings 
of the cheese-cakes may be used up in making a 

CustTaRD puDDING. —First grease the bottom 
of your pudding-dish well. Put together and 
roll out all the cuttings of paste into a thin long 
strip. Wet with cold water the rim of the 
pudding-dish to prevent the paste getting out 
of place by heat during the baking. If the 
pudding is for an invalid, be particular to have 
the paste half way down the sides of the 
pudding-dish. The reason for this is that it may 
absorb the water which is usually found in the 
ordinary baked custard ; the wet or sodden part 
of the paste is not to be eaten by an invalid. 
For a very light, delicate custard, only the yolks 
of new-laid eggs should be used, as then the 
custard will be creamy. Put a pint of new 
milk into a saucepan along with the thin yellow 
peel of a lemon and a teaspoonful of pounded 
sugar. Put the pan near to the fire, and bring 
slowly to a boil. Take the pan from the fire 
for a minute or so, while you beat up in a basin 
the yolks of four eggs. Now pour the milk 
geadually over the eggs, stirring all the time ; 
pour the mixture inte the pudding-dish, bake in 
a moderate oven half-an-hour or so. After you 
place the pudding in the oven, do not again 
touch it till done, or the custard will have small 



















of the four yolks. 





which is sound, also dry, put into dry bottles, 


fruit is just covered, Cork the bottles securely, 
so as to exclude all air, and tie corks down. 
Put the bottles in washing copper or boiler, and 


place a little straw or hay so as to prevent 
bottles knocking against each other, then light 


the fire, and let it burn gently until you notice 
the fruit skins to crack, then cease firing, and 
let them gradually cool down. When cold 
store away where they are intended to be kept ; 
a cool, dry placeisbest. When required for cook- 
ing use in the same way as newly gathered fruit. 
I had some Damsons at dinner to-day treated in 


this way, and they were splendid. Last year 


we had Plums which had been in bottles fifteen 
months. We use the sweet-bottles, which we 
obtain from the grocer for twopence each, as 
these have large and wide necks, also stoppers. 
—Tnos. Irenanp, 15, Dock road, Garston, 
Liverpool. 

Quick pudding.—Two tablespoonfuls of 
cornflour, the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, 
half a cupful of sugar; boil one quart of milk 
and add to the mixture, stirring quickly ; adda 
pinch of salt and any flavouring desired ; turn 
into a pudding-dish ; whip the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth; place on top, brown 
delicately in the oven, serve with cream and 
sugar, or fancy sauce flavoured. 

1307.—Preserving vegetables (G. F. G.).—We 
never heard of this substance being used ; but please tell 


us what vegetables you wish to preserve, and we will 
advise you. 





QPECIAL OFFER.—White Roman and Blue 

h Italian Hyacinths, sound flowering bulbs, 1s. dozen; 

7s. 6d. 100. 53s. worth carriage free.—J. B. REYNOLDS, 

Beaminster, Dorset. 

WANTED, Geranium cuttings. State varie- 
ties and price per 100 to—W. THURSBY, North-hill 

Nurseries, Colchester. 


TRAWBERRY PLAN'I'S.—Sir J. Paxtons, 
2s. 100, free; 7s. 6d. 1,000, on rail. — H. BOTTING, 
Botley, Hants. 
ARNATIONS.—Healthy, well-rooted layers 
of Mrs. R. Hole, Pride of Penshurst, and Raby Cas'le, 
5s. per dozen, carriage paid. Cash with order.—Apply W. 
ROGERS, New House, Buxted, Suesex. 
GERANIUM CUTTINGS for bedding and pot 
culture.—Henry Jacoby (crimson), 3s. 100, 1s. 94. for 50; 
pink, scarlet, and silver edged, best bedding varieties, 2s. 6d. 
100, 1s. 6d. for 50, very choice. Named Zonals and Ivy-leaf, 
is. doz., free. —-CHAS. MORFETT, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

















15 FINE CABBAGE PLANTS, in 6 very 
best kinds for succession, named, Is. 6d., carriage free. 
—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 
HINESE SACRED LILY.—Grown in bowls 
of water, very fragrant and pretty. 6 fine bulbs, 2s., free. 
Arum Lilies, fine durmant tubers, 2s. 6d. doz., free.—O. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


SHILLING'S SPECIAL COLLECTION OF 

CHOICE BULBS for Christmas and New Year’s bloom- 
isg contains 12 Roman Hyacinths, 12 Paper-white and 12 
Double Roman Narcissus, 12 Jonquils, 6 pure white Lilies, 
6 Tulips, 12 Freesias, 12 Anemone fulgens. 5s. 9d. the lot, 
half quantity, 3s., carriage paid. Hundreds testimonials.— 
0. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, Winchfield, Hants. 


ONAL GERANIUMS for winter blooming. 

—12 grand named sorts, sin. and dbl., 23. 6d. ; six, 1s. 3d., 

post free. Struck aut., 189t, honestly worth double.— 
WILLIAM WELCH, Rush Green, Romford, Essex. 

HITE ROMAN HYACINTHS.—Pot now. 

First size, grand bulbs, 1s.94.doz. Second size, usually 

sold as first, ls. 6d. doz.; 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 100, sent free for 

cash.—W ELCH, above. 


BL. DAFFODILS, 25s. ; Pheasant-eye, and 
double. white, 7s. 1,000, ; Carnations, named, 3z. 6d. doz. 
Herbaceous plants. Lists. HOPKINS, Mere. Knutsford. 
PECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — Walltlowers, 
Sweet Williams, Dianthus, Silene compacta, Canterbury 
Bells. All strong, hardy plants, Is. 3d. 100, free.—JOHN 
NORFOLK, Wilburton, Ely, Cambs. 
EACHEY’S PRIMULAS, CINERARILAS, 
CALCEOLARIAS, choicest strains, ls. 6d. doz. ; 2s. 6d. 
24; 10s. 100. OYCLAMEN, verychoice, 3s. doz BOUVAR- 
DIAS, 6, 2s. STREPTOOARPUS REXI, 6, ls. 6d. 
FREESIAS, 6d. doz. ; 2s. 6d. 10).—Kingskerwell, Devon. 


RIZE PANSIES.—If you want beautiful 
giant Pansies next season sow now seed from my magni- 
ficent strain, 7d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. pkt., post free—-WILLIAM 
WELCH, Rush Green Nursery, Romford, Essex. 
LOWER-PO'TS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 
Price List free.—T.PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 


REENHOUSE BOILERS (5 saddle), each 
heat 400 and 500 ft., 50a. and 603. each. Am replacing 
these with large one.-—CRAMB, Dunblane. 



































holes in it. Properly made custard should be 
quite smooth. Use hot or cold. Youcan make 
a plain custard by using two whole eggs instead 


1209. — Bottling Plums. — Seeing in 
GARDENING, Aug. 31, a query how to preserve 
Plums, &c., for winter use, the following is how 
my wife manages them: Take no fruit save that 


and when full of fruit then add cold water until 








SALES EVERY DAY IN LARGE & SMALL 
LOTS TO SUIT ALL BUYERS. 


Mi R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
nearly EVERY DAY, at 12.30, first-class consignments of 
choice HYAOINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, NAROISSUS, 
and other Bulbs, arriving daily from well-known farms in 
Holland in the finest possible condition. On view morning of 
sales, and Catalogues had. 


MEDALS AWARDED 1876 & I83l. 


BRS Sap 











Pipes. 
For Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue free. 
Jones’ Treatise ‘‘ Heating by Hot-water,” Enlarged Edition, 
220 Pages. Cloth, 2s. 10d., free. 


JONES.* .-;wood 
! Pong Sek OURBRIDGE 


FENLON’S PATENT 



























HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS. 
Gold & Silver Medals 


awarded, including the 
RH.S. Banksian, 1893, and 
many Diplomas of Merit. 
To burn gas or oil. 

Guaranteed to work etficiently and never fail, and very 
economical. Great heat, no back draft, no fume can pos- 
sibly enter house. From 20s, with Copper 

Boiler. Thousands Sold. Catalogues Free. 





& SON, 


TUDOR STREET, WHITEFRIARS, ~ 
LONDON, E.0. 
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PEARCE & COMPANY 


WINTER GARDENS, FORCING HOUSE, 


CONSERVATORIES, | 5° * 1%, 21-07. glass, £16 16s, 


&e., &e., ‘HOLLOWAY’ BOILERS 
IN ALL STYLES. | Pipes, Rings, &c., from 55a. 


See CATALOGUE, HANDLIGETS. 


Hundreds ‘‘Genuine” Testimonials, 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. — 4 tt. by 3 ft., 18s. 


GARDEN Liauts, 6ft. by 4ft., 43. 6d. PROPAGATORS, 24s. 
New Illustrated Catalogue 3 stamps. List free. 


“27 Best Work only at Reasonable Prices. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 
HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


ORCHID PEAT. 


PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, 103. per sack; 5 for47s. 6d. 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 83. per sack; 5 for 
87s. 6d. BECOND QUALiTY,5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6d, 

BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, R* ododendrons, 
Ferns, 48. per sack ; 5 for 18s. ; and 3s. per sack ; 5 for 12s. 6d, 

PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, and FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 28. 6d, per sack; 5 for 10s, PREPARED POTTING 
COMPOST, 4s. per sack; 5 for 188, All sacks included. 

Send Postal Order forSample Sack. For Price List apply to— 

D. CAMERON, Forester’s Lodge, Mount Mascal, Bexley, Kent. 


HE READING GREENHOUSES AND 

_FORCING-HOUSES.—Thoroughly well built, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, 2l-0z. ; iron- 
work of best quality. Forcing houses, 20ft. by 12ft., £10; 
40ft. by 12ft., £18 108. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft, £13 15s. ; 
20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not 
titted), including door and ventilators, for forcing-houses, 
40ft. by 12ft., £5; 100ft. by 12ft., £11, on rail Reading. Oata- 
logues free.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 


OR SALE. —A First-class GAS-STOVE, little 
used, for about one-third its cost.—Apply G. A. C., 92, 
Long Acre, London, W.O. 


PAINT. Try LEETE’S 2% Ib., all colours. 


ON Iron, Wood, and Stone. CHEAPEST and BEST HOUSE 
For BRUSHES, COLOURS, VARNISHES, and GLUE, 
129, LONDON ROAD, S FB. 


T°? FRUIT GROWERS AND MARKET 
GARDENERS.—To LET, in the neighbourhood of 
Enfield, Middlesex, a large Orchard planted with App'e, 
Pear, and Pium-trees, and Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 
and market garden ground, containing altogether 50 acres or 
thereabouts, with house and necessary outbuildings. Posses 
sion Michaelmas. Apply for rent and other particulars to 
Messrs. WITHERS & WITHERS, Maltravers House, 
Arundel-street, Strand, London, Solicitors; and W. C. 
ELMS, Esq., 18, Lower Phillimore-place, Surveyor. 























DUTCH BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 
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SOME GOOD AUTUMNAL ROSES. 
THOSE who have a constant supply of Roses to 
keep up for vases and button-holes know how 
difficultit oftenis to supply them towardstheend 
of August and September onwards till the frost 
comes. We have to rely chiefly on Teas for this 
purpose. It is needless to say much about 
Gloire de Dijon—its good qualities are well 
known—but a few names of those less familiar 
may be useful. 


ALBA ROSEA is a dwarf, thin-growing Rose, 
which makes up for this in its free-flowering 
habit and the sweetness of its flowers, which are 
flesh-white, but small. 

Bovguet D’Or is, I think, an improved Gloire 
de Dijon. Its flowers are a lovely pink-yellow, 
shading to white at the edge of the petals, 
Grace Darling has not been so fine with me this 
year, but still it is a good Rose, one of a pinky- 
cream colour, 

Princess or Wauus is a very pretty flesh- 
coloured Rose touched with salmon. Small but 
constant and moderate in growth. Madame de 
Watteville, creamy white, each petal edged with 
carmine-pink, reminds one of a tulip. Abbé 
Miolan is a China, very free and pretty, with nice 
long stalks. The flowers full, and of a crimson 
ated Fellenberg is much the same, though 
ighter in colour and not quite so full. William 
Allen Richardson is one nobody should be with- 
out. There are crowds of buds on it now 

MARQUISE OF SALIsBuRY, scarlet changing to 
crimson, is small but constant. It is a thin 
Rose ; but in damp or drought it never fails. In 
growth it is very moderate. 

FRANcriscA Krucer is much like Princess of 
Wales, and very pretty in bud. Duchess of 
Albany is a grand Rose. We have been picking 
off it continually since June, and it has buds on 
now. Its flowers are large and full ; bright deep 
rose, edging to white, and deliciously scented. I 
should imagine it would do well as a standard, 
as La France does. Honourable Edith Gifford 
is full of buds to-day (Sept. 6th). It is flesh- 
white and small and does not seem to do well on 
a south-west border. 

Mme. Lamparp is lovely pink mixed with 
yellow, faultless in shape, and splendid for 
button-holes. It begins to flower about the 
middle of July, which makes it a very useful 
Rose. 

MerE0r does not seem to relish a burning dry 
summer, because this year it has not been any- 
thing like as good as last year, when it was a 
picture. Its Roses come out one by one, but 
fairly continuously. They are very good and of 
a rich bright scarlet-carmine. It is not a fast 
grower. 

SOUVENIR DE LA MaLmarson, flesh white, 
large, and full, is covered with buds from the 
middle of August onwards. It likes a certain 
amount of shade, and the ground covered with 
Moss just around the root. Isabella Sprunt, a 
good little yellow Rose, is small but very pretty, 


white, touched with flesh, is a splendid Rose, 
and does well in the shade, like Souvenir de la 
Malmaison. ; 

Laurette Messimy is a very great favourite 
with visitors. Its rich pink buds are edged with 
yellow, and there is literally no end to them 
from July onwards. 

Gustave Reots I should advise everyone to 
investin. It grows freely and is simply covered 
with Roses throughout the season. Only one or 
two come out at once. The buds are perfect for 
button-holes, in colour deep yellow shading to 
white. When fully open it much resembles a 
Water Lily, and is quite as large as ordinary 
ones. 

CAMoENS, a pretty pink rose, is very free, and 
the difference in colour between the flowers fully 
open and those only in bud makes a bush very 
picturesque. A bush of Kaiserin Friedrich has 
been flowering two months, and it has, I believe, 
at least a dozen buds on now. The flowers are 
large and heavy, very full, but almost invariably 
open out well. It somewhat resembles Gloire de 
Dijon in colour, but is much paler and more 
pink. It is perfect in shape, either in the bud 
state or when fully open. 

Mug. Cuavvrey hag a lovely scent, and a large 
flower, in colour something like a very rich W. 
A. Richardson, only deeper and much larger. 
It does not give many of its glorious blooms, but 
each Rose is a picture, and, moreover, lasts four 
days and nights in perfection if the weather 
remains favourable. 

I have come to the end of the best ones in my 
garden. ‘They are all grown in the bush form 
as dwarfs, and the Teas are on the Seedling 
Briers. The soil (made up for the Roses) is 
composed of clayey loam and manure. The 
plants are well mulched in winter with strawy 
horse-manure. Other people may have had dif- 
ferent experiencesof these Roses, and my remarks 
may appear contrary to their experience ; but 
I might say that I have merely written of the 
kinds here enumerated as I have grown and 
seen them. F, P. B., Kingston, Surrey. 





Rose Souvenir de la Malmaison.— 
Every autumn this grand old Bourbon Rose is 
perfect. Although we now and again get a 
good flower during the summer months, it is in 
the late summer and autumn that we look for 
that marvellous show of beauty which never 
disappoints us. Looking back over many seasons 
of varied character, I do not recall one in which 
this Rose has failed to please in the autumnal 
months. No variety does better upon its own 
roots or strikes more freely. Old plants of this 
variety transplant capitally. Several old plants, 
many of which, both standards and dwarfs, 
were fully 3 feet to 4 feet through, were moved 
late during last spring, and are now a picture of 
health and beauty. Their owner had serious 
fears, and proposed securing some younger plants 
from the nursery rows, but these, good grower 
as Malmaison is, would have taken some years 
to form such a bank as the present have made. 
It is one of the most perpetual-blooming Roses 
we have.—R, 


obliged if you will tell me what to do with my 
Boule de Neige Rose? It has been covered 
with hard buds in clusters, but hardly any 
have expanded. This began in June, and has 
gone on until now, whereas my other Roses 
have done very well. The Vale of Clwyd, near 
Denbigh, both in soil and climate suits Roses, 
and that is where my small cottage and garden 
are. I only go there occasionally, so cannot 
give much personal supervision. I tried both 
extra watering and liquid-manure, and succeeded 
admirably with all my other Roses, except the 
common white Maiden’s Blush, of which the 
buds decayed and dropped without expanding. 
I fancy that was due to lack of watering earlier 
in the season; but I cannot persuade my old 
gardener that Roses in bloom require a large 
amount of water, his idea being that unless the 
water be warmed by standing in the sun all day, 
mischief will ensue. The plant was severely 
pruned in spring, the frost having destroyed 
many shoots. Shall I transplant it, and would 
it grow over an arch ?—VALE oF CLwyp. 


*.* This Rose does occasionally behave in 
the manner described. The failure is doubtless 
owing to lack of proper root-action, caused by 
the severe winter, dry spring and summer, &ce. 
The severe pruning would also do no good—this 
class of Rose should not be very severely pruned 
if it can be avoided. By all means transplant 
the tree in the autumn—October—giving it a 
deeply-trenched and well-manured site. Prune 
it moderately in the spring, and it will doubtless 
come round all right, especially if the next win- 
ter should prove a less trying one than the last. 


Tea scented Rose President.—This 
Rose is very seldom mentioned, for the reason, 
I suppose, that there are two or three others 
very much like it in colour, but, if that is go, I 
do not know of another that is so hardy. I 
know a plant growing on its own roots that has 
been planted eight years, and which is trained 
up the south wall of a residence near Taunton. 
It has reached a height of 10 feet, and produces 
blooms exceptionally large and continuously 
from early summer until very late in autumn. 
The fact that it blooms so freely is due to the 
way it is managed, or what some people might 
be pleased to call mismanaged. All the attention 
it receives is that when the branches come away 
from the wall by the action of the wind they 
are then shortened back a little and nailed up 
again. In the spring any dead wood is cut out 
and any loose growth roughly secured to the 
wall,—J. 


Rose Reine Marie Henriette, grow- 
ing on a porch with north-east exposure, has 
done no good for two years, but this year has 
borne upwards of forty blossoms.—VALE OF 
CLWYD. 

*,* We have seen this fine Rose doing re- 
markably well in several instances this year, 

Rose Bruce Findlay is just now very bright and 
good. It isas anautumnal Rose that this excels. It is of 


good growth, bearing very bright carmine-scarlet flowers 
of fair size and form. 

Rose Ruby Gold is only Jean Ducher under a 
second name. It is reputed to be a sport from Catherine 
Mermet when worked upon Maréchal Niel, but after three 
seasons’ trial I fail to see the least difference.—R. 
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GARDHN WORE.’ 


Oonservatory. 


When well grown the different torms of Lilium lanci- 
folium are yery effective now, Some years ago I used to 
make a speciality of this section for late summer bloom. 
Large pots containing ten bulbs make good specimens, 
and the season may be extended by keeping a part of the 
stock outside for a time, The Chimney Campanula is 
another useful plant for grouping at this season. I have 
had both the blue and white varieties out of the same 
packet, so I suppose they get a little mixed. They are 
not difficult to grow from seeds, but they are biennials if 
treated cool. I daresay if sownin heat early in the season, 
and helped on under glass till May, they would flower— 
most of them—during late summer and autumn. The 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums will, or at least may, be 
in strong force now, though perhaps it will hardly be 
necessary to grow many varieties, as the principal show of 
Chrysanthemums will arrive when the large-flowered Japs 
come in. Amongst the winter - flowering plants which 
may be used as permanent objects in the conservatory are 
the white and red Lapagerias. These do best planted out 
in a cool, shady part of the house, if there is such a spot 
available. The bed or border must be well drained, and 
the soil chiefly fibrous peat and sharp sand. Habrothamous 
elegans, II fascicularis, Abutilons in variety, and double 
Ivy ‘‘Geraniums,” are most useful for covering naked 
places where they can be trained to some support, In 
large houses especially some colour is required under the 
roof and on the walls. Something may be done with 
baskets. Epiphyllums are charming for the warm con- 
servatory, and baskets of Zonal Pelargoniums, the drapery 
formed with Mme. Crousse Ivy-leaf, are very effective, and 
these are within the reach of everybody. Then there isa 
new form of Tropsolum (Comet) of the Lobbianum 
section, very suitable for baskets, or even for planting out 
and training under the roof. 


Stove. 


It is quite possible to have abundance of flowers in this 
house now. What a charming thing the Euphorbia 
jacquinitiora is planted out where the growth can be 
ripened. With a few good plants permitted to grow freely 
one can cut and come again, Poinsettias may be treated 
in the same way, and trained on the back wall if the house 
isa lean-to, These two plants are worth growing in the 
border for the sake of their cutting value, even when other 
plants are grown in pots for the rooms and the conserva- 
tory. The season is at hand now when table plants are 
required in country houses. One of the prettiest things 
for a change is the Japanese Grass (Eulalia japonica 
variegata). This associates well with Cocos Weddelliana 
and Maiden-hair Ferns, with plenty of cut sprays of 
Asparagus and Smilax for the cloth drapery, All these 
things are easily grown without much heat. The choicer 
forms of Crotons, Dracwnas, and other foliage plants 
require rather a high temperature to do them well. It 
grown cool they lack freshness, and are not so effective. 
Regular fires will be necessary even in the cool stove now, 
and where Ixorasy and other heat-loving subjects are 
grown 70 degs. will not be regarded as excessive ; but these 
high temperatures want skilled attention, or the plants 
goon go wrong. The most useful house for a moderate 
sized garden is one where the night temperature is about 
60 degs., falling to 55 degs. on cold nights, and perhaps 
running up to 65 degs. when mild. 


. 


Bulbs for Forcing. 


The Roman Hyacinths, Freesias, and the double yellow 
and single Daffodils have been potted some time. Let me 
urge all who have a conservatory to keep gay in winter to 
go in largely for Van Sion and the trumpet Daffodils. 
They will be kept cool whilst making roots, and then in- 
troduced as required to a gentle heat. The Daffodils will 
flower at Christmas without much forcing, and so also will 
the Freesias, but the latter must be placed on shelves near 
the glass to keep them dwarf and sturdy. Roman and 
small French Hyacinths of various colours may be had in 
bloom in November if required. But beyond and in 
addition to the bulbs named above the large-flowered 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissus of various kinds will be 
grown more or less for forcing, and should soon be potted, 
or at least the first batch should be got in, Snowdrops 
and Crocuses are pretty in pots, and so are the Blue 
Squills or Scillas, but they will not bear much heat. Still 
they are all charming when flowering. Iam so partial to 
them that I have sometimes lifted large clumps from the 
open border and placed in pots. After the growth is on 
the move good loam and leaf-mould, or very old manure, 
and plenty of sand to keep it sweet and well-drained, will 
grow all the bulbs named above well. Keep the Hyacinths 
well above the soil in potting, but the other things should 
be covered. 

Cold Frames. 

Our cold frames are now all filled with winter flowering 
stuff in the shape of Primulas, single and double, including 
obconica, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Genistas, &c. Most of 
these will be moved out to houses where the frost can be 
kept out, but the plants named above do so well in cool 
places in summer and autumn that one likes to keep them 
there as long as it is safe to do so 


Window Gardening. 


Those who grow bulbs, and everybody will grow a few, 
should secure them and get them started in pots or glasses, 
Keep them cool, and give plenty of time to make roots. 
They will be best plunged in ashes outside for six weeks or 
so after potting. Tree Carnations and Bouvardias are nice 
room-plants for the next month or so. 


Outdoor Garden. 


See that Standard Roses are securely staked and tied. 
When plants are laid prostrate by gales of wind, if they 
are not broken off altogether there will be much damage 
done. Hollyhocks and Dahlias also will probably require 
attention to keep them effective through the autumn. 
Seeds of good Hollyhocks may be saved as they ripen, and 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
townder ** Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a ee later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


if sown as soon as ripe in boxes inaframe, and kept in the 
gréenhouse all winter, the plants will flower next year. 
The early layered Carnations will now be ready for trans- 
planting if the beds are ready. A sprinkling of soot lightly 
forked in will be beneficial in keeping off wireworms, 
Plant firmly, and if the plants are to be layered on the 
beds space must be left for that purpose between the 
plants. But where Carnations are planted in beds in the 
flower garden it is better to plant thick enough to be 
effective—say about a foot apart—and set out a few plants 
elsewhere for stock purposes, 18 inchesapart, Set out the 
laced Pinks in beds, about 9 inches apart, These are 
charming things, though not now so popular as they were. 
Tosecure properly laced flowers early planting is necessary. 
In some gardens the propagation of bedding plants is still 
going on, but choice varieties of bedding Pelargoniums 
should be potted up, and grown slowly through the winter 
till Christmas, and then pushed onin heat to supply young 
cuttings, every one of which will strike in February ina 
warm house. 


Fruit Garden. 


Clear away runners and weeds from Strawberry planta- 
tions to let in the sunshine to ripen the crowns. New 
beds may still be planted, but the plants must be strong. 
The plants for early forcing will now be in the fruiting 
pots. For late forcing also, the sooner the plants are 
potted the better. Pot firmly in good loam, enriched with 
old manure, Stand the plants thinly on a coal-ash bed, or 
on planks, to keep out worms, and remove all runners as 
they appear. The fruit gatherers will now be busy among 
the early Apples and Pears. The late fruit must hang 
another six weeks, or in some cases longer yet. Every 
experienced fruit grower knows when the fruits are fit to 
gather, but those who have not had much experience 
generally gather the late Apples and Pears too soon. 
There are two reliable tests of ripeness which are easily 
applied. lf a fruit is cut through the centre, and the 
seeds or pips are of a dark mahogany colour, gather at 
once, or if there comes a gale of wind the fruit will fall. 
Again, if a Pear or Apple parts easily from the stalk when 
lifted up, the fruits are ripe enough for storing. All fruits 
should be gathered when dry, and should be graded, so 
that more can be taken of the best samples. But where 
fruit growing is carried on upon the best principles all the 
small and inferior fruits sbould be removed during 
summer. Care is required in watering late Melons in 
frames, giving only enough to supply the needs of the 
plants, and keeping the water away from the main stem. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Make up Mushroom-beds as often as the material for 
doing so can be obtained. The usual fermenting process 
may be much shortened and simplified by mixing pro- 
portions of loam with the manure according to the fresh- 
ness of the latter. The fresher the manure the better, and 
in that condition one fourth of loam may be added. Blend 
the whole thoroughly together, and when it has under- 
gone a few days’ fermenting and sweetening, make up the 
bed. Most of the Mushroom failures arise through using 
unsuitable manure, or where the fermenting process has 
been unskilfully done. Over-heating should never be 
permitted, and neither should the manure be exposed to 
heavy rains, All outside beds must be covered with litter 
to keep off heavy rains, and it will be better if a water- 
proof sheet can be drawn over the bed. Plant out Cabbages 
and Lettuces ; the latter may in cold districts be planted 
at the foot of a south wall or in any warm, sheltered 
situation. Of course, where much salading is required in 
winter, there must be pits and frames available, and these 
should now be filled with strong, healthy young plants. 
This is better than filling up with full-grown plants when 
frost sets in, although the latter plan may have to be 
adopted. A warm, sloping border is the best position for 
Endive now, but in addition a frame or two may be filled. 
Where Brussels Sprouts and other Greens have been 
planted between the rows of Potatos the latter should be 
ripe enough for lifting now, E. Hospay, 


Work in the Town Garden. 


If the flower garden does not look bright and gay now 
it never will, for a considerable number of the best 
subjects for town gardens are nowinbloom. Theseinclude 
Dahlias, early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Tropxolums of 
many kinds, Petunias, Verbenas, Pelargoniums, Marigolds 
of sorts, Campanulas, Cornflowers, Phloxes, Sunflowers of 
both the perennial and annual kinds, Asters, Zinnias, 
Phlox Drummondi, (aotheras, and.many more—indeed, it 
is surprising what a host of plants there are that will 
thrive and bloom even in very smoky places with a little 
care, attention, and perseverance, Where the atmosphere 
is even moderately pure Begonias of not only the tuberous, 
but also many of the fibrous-rooted, etc., varieties, may be 
done fairly well, and they certainly flower with remarkable 
freedom and persistency; and what is more are not 
battered and injured by storms of rain as the but lately 
indispensable ‘‘Geranium,” and some others, are. In 
very smoky, or rather confined gardens (for it is morea 
want of air and breathing-room than ofa little smoke or 
soot, more or less), Begonias are too much given to drop 
their buds as or before they expand to be of much real use. 
In such places the best things to grow are such as Sun- 
flowers, Marigolds, Tropewolums, China Asters, Stocks, 
Mignonette, Pyrethrums, Chrysanthemums, &c, Chrys- 
anthemums of the early-flowering varieties are very bright 
and useful now, whether for the decoration of the garden 
only, or for supplying cut flowers. This section has 
been greatly improved of late years, and there are now 
many varieties, especially among the second early or 
October-flowering kinds, that not only produce blossoms 
of pure, rich colours and fine form, but are also almost per- 
fect as regards habit. A few of these are Lady Fitz-wygram 
(white), M. G.Grunerwald(rosy -pink), William Holmes(crim- 
son), and Ryecroft Glory (orange-yellow). An old kind called 
St. Michael, with old-gold-coloured blossoms, is a great 
favourite of mine, and another most useful variety is 
L’Ami Conderchet, rich yellow, with a dwarf, bushy, and 
continuously-flowering habit. Two more excellent, though 
old, Chrysanthemums for outdoor culture are Julie 
Lagravére(deep-crimson), and thoughrather late, one of the 
hardiest and best, and a yellow-flowered variety known 
(how or why I never could understand) as the Cottage 
Pink. See that all the plants are properly supported by 
stakes, &c., but do not truss them up tight like so many 
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sheaves of corn, and in dry weather acan of Jiquid-manure 
now and then will do a world of good. Roman Hyacinths, 
and Paper-white and Stella Narcissi should be procured 
and potted for early flowering. B.O.R. 





THE COMING WEHEER’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from Sepiem- 
ber 21st to September 28th. 


Moved a few of the Early Japanese Chrysanthemums 
under cover ; some of the buds were getting forward and 
cold rain or frost would have spoiled them. Our general 
stock of Chrysanthemums will be moved to houses heated 
sufficiently to keep out frost ; this is absolutely necessary, 
ag quite cold houses are not suitable, a little warmth being 
necessary sometimes to dry up damp. We shall keep the 
late sorts out as long as we safely can, as flowers of whites 
and yellows in quantity are wanted at Christmas. We 
grow chiefly W. H. Lincoln and Lady Lawrence for whites 
and yellows and Louis Boehmer isa very useful pink. We 
found this variety so useful last Christmas we are growing 
more of it this season. We have not yet wintered all our 
pot stuff but we stand prepared at a moments notice to fill 
up the houses at once, when the weather should change. 
Potted a lot of bulbs for forcing, including Hyacinthe, 
Narcissus, Tulips, &. A continual change is now going 
on in the conservatory; climbers are being gradually 
thinned and autumn-flowering plants are moved up as 
they come into bloom. In the open air there are now 
abundance of blooms, where a good collection of hardy 
flowers are grown. Masses of Anemone japonica (white 
and red), Tritomas in variety, Rudbeckias, including 
purpurea. Gaillardias (Blanket-flowers) are a perfect 
godsend to poor people, as a gay garden all the summer 
and autumn may be had by sowing a packet of seeds of the 
mixed hybrids now, keeping the young plants in the 
seed bed till next April and then plant in groups 18 inches 
from plant to plant. They will not flower so well and 
continuously if crowded. The double Sunflower, Soliel 
d’Or, is useful for cutting ; it is distinct from multiflorus 
plenus, the flowers are not so heavy, and to that extent 
it will be more useful. Cactusand Pompone Dahlias have 
been fine. We generally add afew names to our list, but we 
want to see the plants growing first, as to meet our 
requirements they must be of moderate height and throw 
the blooms well above the foliage. A few years ago we 
increased our stock of autumn-flowering bulbs, Colchi- 
cums and Autumn Crocuses areto charming amid the 
decay of autumn, and the little yellow Amaryllia or 
Sternbergia certainly ought to bein large batches in every 
garden, We have a lot of it in pots as its green leaves 
and yellow blossom are appreciated in the rooms, The 
bulbs are cheap enough. Gathered Apples, Pears, and 
Plums as they ripened. The hoe has been used freely. 





Woodlice and earwigs destroying 
fruit.—The question is often asked, What is 
the best remedy to destroy or prevent these 
pests attacking Peaches and Plums and dis- 
figuring the fruit ? One of the best traps is the 
Bean-stalk cut into lengths, Bamboo-canes or 
any other hollow stem. Flower-pots partially 
filled with dry Moss or hay are also good, 
Whatever is used—either hollow wood or pots— 
it is necessary to frequently examine the traps 
and shake out the woodlice and earwigs into a 
pail of boiling water. These pests dislike 
moisture, and may readily be kept down by 
frequently watering the soil near the wall. The 
crevice between the wall and the soil is their 
happy hunting ground. This season I have 
been unable to keep a ripe Nectarine on a wall 
even with traps as described, the fruits being 
badly damaged. I took stronger measures than 
usual by getting some hot water and mixing a 
strong dose of soluble paraflin—half a pint to the 
gallon of water. This was applied in the even- 
ing at sunset to the foot of the wall, keeping 
clear of the stem of the trees. We have had no 
need of traps since. They certainly do not like 
the mixture, and it is a good plan to repeat the 
dose. Before doing so the trees are well hosed 
some time in advance to wash the insects out of 
thecrevices. With ripe fruit it is more difficult 
to get rid of the earwigs, but in our case they 
are less destructive than woodlice. The petro- 
leum soon makes short work of any nestling in 
their haunts at the base of the trees. I do not 
advise raw paraffin, as this rarely mixes tho- 
roughly. If soluble oil cannot readily be pro- 
cured, it is very easy to make it so by mixing 
with soft-soap till it is thick and soapy. It 
readily mixes with warm water. Such simple 
traps as hollow Potatos or Turnips are good if 
the trees are on walls,—W. 

Lilium Henryi is a native of North China, and has 
been very fitly described as an orange-yellow speciosum, 
It has the same beautiful shape and delicate perfume, it is 
apparently very vigorous ia constitution, and free 
flowering, is perfectly hardy, and thus we shall have 
obtained a valuable addition to our late-blooming Lilies, 


and I have no doubt it will soon become a universal 
favourite.—D. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Ha¥dy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, Unen boards, price 128,; well bound in 
half-morocco, 188, Through all booksellers, 
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TOWN GARDEN NOTES. 


CARNATIONS that were layered in July will 
probably be well rooted by this time, and if 
intended for outdoor culture may be carefully 
lifted with good balls of soil and planted where 
they are to flower at any time now, and on the 
whole the sooner the better, as they will be 
more firmly established before the winter sets 
in than if left much later. In very smoky 
places a few of the very hardiest and most 
robust plants of the old Cloves, seedlings, &c., 
had better be left outside all winter, all the 
choicer named kinds, including the selfs or bor- 
der varieties, as well as the more delicate 
“stage” sorts, being potted in small sizes and 
wintered in cold frames or pits, to be planted 
out or moved into the flowering pots in the 
spring. If to be flowered in pots under glass 
the best time for placing them in the small pots 
(3-inch or 34-inch) is from the beginning to the 
middle of October, for if done then they will 
under ordinary circumstances be in just the 
right condition for shifting into the flowering 
pots during the latter half of February or 
the first few days of March. For planting out 
the layers may be potted up any time in 
October, or even early in November if severe 
frost keeps off, as little or nothing will 
be gained by planting them out again before 
the third or fourth week in March, while in 
some seasons and places the beginning of April 
will be better still. If early flowers are wanted, 
and the plants can be gently forced, pot the 











pretty it is when the leaves are well coloured, 
but at times, more particularly if it is growing 
freely, it has often a great tendency to become 
green. It is increased by means of suckers, 
which are freely produced, and in order to main- 
tain the variegation as much as possible only 
the best marked portions should be selected 
when the plants are divided. A light soil suits 
it best, and the pots must be well drained, as it 
needs a liberal supply of water at the root when 
growing. The atmosphere of the house in which 
the plants are grown must not, however, be too 
damp, otherwise the white portions of the leaves 
will suffer. A stove temperature is necessary to 
the well-doing of this Maranta. Neat little 
plants in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter 
are very useful for decoration, and they have 
become quite popular grown in this way.— 
FP 





PERGOLAS., 
ApAPTATIONS of the Italian pergola are much to 
be recommended in English gardens, for though 
our summer is often very short, there are 
quite three months when a creeper-covered 
shady walk would be most enjoyable and add to 
the interest of many gardens. The number of 
free-growing plants that may be used for cover- 
ing archways, pergolas, &c., gives us abundant 
choice. Aristolochia, Wistaria, Virginian 
Creeper, the numerous climbing Roses, Honey- 
suckle in its various forms, Jasmines, and Cle- 
matises in many shades are all suitable, both 











A pergola in an Italian 


garden. 


layers as soon as they are well rooted, which, if 
put down early, will be towards the end of 
August, and in October, when rooted out and 
established, shift them into 6-inch pots. If intro- 
duced to a greenhouse temperature in February 
or March, such plants will flower well, and some 
weeks before the outdoor plants, but suitable 
kinds must be chosen. Prick off late-sown 
seedlings into nursery beds, or pot them singly 
into ‘‘small sixties” (24-inch pots), to be 
wintered in a frame and planted out in the 
spring. Window-boxes will probably need 
attention now. Remove any of the summer- 
flowering plants that are spent, or past their 
best, and replace them with pots of China 
Asters (or plants carefully lifted from the beds), 
dwarf early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Veroni- 
cas, &c. Begonia semperflorens ‘‘ Vernon” is 
@ grand window-box plant now in full beauty, 
Planted near the front, with Blue Lobelia 
between, dwarf Yellow Marguerites at the back, 
and plants of Dracenas, light-coloured Fuchsias 
or the like in the centre, and at each end, to break 
the monotony, it affords a charming effect. Very 
little shade should be allowed in the greenhouse 
now, so reduce the climbers if at all thick on 
the roof. A reduced supply of water to most 
things will also be advisable. Give Chinese 
Primulas their last shift at once. B. C. RB. 





Phrynium variegatum. — Though 
generally grown under the above name, this is 
really a variegated form of the Arrowroot 
(Maranta arundinacea variegata), and very 





















































doing well and looking well in such a position. 
The supports, if not of stone (as in the engrav- 
ing), may be made of rough Oak stems, 8 inches 
or 9 inches thick for the supports, with smaller 
branches for the cross- pieces. Ay 


Rudbeckia purpurea.—This is one of 
the finest and most distinct perennials in bloom 
in September. It is at once recognised by its 
rose purple flowers on sturdy stems. The plant 
grows freely in ordinary good garden soil, and 
should be planted in masses to get the effect of 
the bold, handsome flowers. This Rudbeckia is 
the more valuable because so many autumn- 
flowering things are of yellow colour, which gets 
monotonous when they are used much. 


Pellionia pulchra.—For covering the 
pots in which Pandanus Veitchi is growing for 
table decoration, this perennial stove plant 
affords a capital contrast to the silvery leaves, 
The leaves are green, with blackish veins, the 
growth being quite prostrate, and therefore 
suitable for the purpose named, also for draping 
over the edges of the stages in the plant-stove, 
or for covering the back wall of any plant- 
house where the temperature is warm and 
moist. Cuttings root readily under a handlight 
in the stove, kept close and shaded from bright 
sun.—H, 

A note from Denbigh.—It is said that Mustard 
sown on the ground, and when grown dug in, will, to a 
great extent, kill wireworms. I have tried it with a good 
deal of success. Last year my main crop, Potatos, were 


much eaten, but this year only one here and there among 
the early ones has suffered.—VALE oF CLwyp, 
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HOW TO HEAT A GREENHOUSE. 


FLUEs. 


Tus method of heating is nearly out of date, 
but good work has been and still can be done by 
means of a well-constructed flue. Flues are 
easy and inexpensive to construct, and if pro- 
perly planned they draw and heat well, as well 
as retaining warmth for some considerable time 
after the fire has gone out. A simple yet effec- 
tive flue may be chiefly constructed of 6-inch or 
9-inch glazed socket drain or sanitary pipes, 
jointed with good mortar, with which a little 
Portland cement has been mixed—and, by-the- 
way, pure, fresh Portland cement is much the 
best medium for jointing iron socket pipes—but 
when these are used, at least 6 feet of the flue 
from the fire must be built of brickwork, as the 
strong heat is liable to crack the pipes. Such a 
brick flue may be three courses (about 9 inches) 
in depth, and the same width inside ; some place 
the bricks on edge, but this I do not approve 
of. For the top use 12-inch square red tiles, 
2 inches thick, or stout iron plates will do— 
slates would crack. All the work must be per- 
fectly sound and tight, as a very slight leakage 
of fumes into the house will do a lot of damage. 
Never place the damper of a flue in the base of 
the chimney—this is just the way to choke the 
smoke, &c., back into the house—but put it just 
above the furnace, outside the house, or, better 
still, control the draught by means of a tight- 
fitting door to the ash-pit. 

An excellent description of flue is the double 
one, consisting of what may be termed a “‘ flow 
and return,” with the chimney close to the fur- 
nace, and a separate passage, fitted with a 
damper, leading from the latter directly into the 
base of the chimney. When the fire is first lit, 
or needs drawing up, pull out the damper, and 
as soon as there isa good fire and the chimney 
hot, close it, when the draught must go through 
the flue. A flue that will not draw is a horrible 
nuisance, but with one of these a large house 
may be heated easily and well. The lower flue 
may be constructed of brick, and the upper, or 
return, of the pipes already mentioned. A 
handy man can put in a flue himself at the cost 
of materials only ; though not brought up to such 
work, I have built several entirely myself. 

The most economical of all heating systems isa 
combination of hot-water pipes and flues, the only 
objection being that the affair is apt to become 
complicated, and require very careful manage- 

nent. If the flow pipe (or connection) from a 
boiler is run along inside a hot flue for a few 
feet or yards, there is a great gain of heat, and 
the flue helps also. A great deal can be done at 
a very small cost by anyone with a turn for 
mechanics with some bricks and mortar and 
some odds and ends of piping of almost any 
kind. My first greenhouse was heated by a 
boiler of the kind used in country places over 
open fireplaces, and known as a ‘‘fountain.” I 
had the lid screwed down anda hole drilled in 
the top for the flow pipe, the spout forming the 
return socket. I set it myself in a convenient 
cellar (thus obviating the unpleasantness of 
having to turn out on cold nights), and, to get 
all the heat possible, took the flow (a length of 
{-inch gas barrel) up inside a sloping flue about 
6 feet long, and thence into the greenhouse. 
Two 9-feet lengths of old 4-inch piping, at old 
iron price, cost very little, and a few old elbows 
not much more. The whole affair stood me in 
considerably less than a sovereign, and heated 
a house 15 feet by 6 feet wellfor some years, I 
only mention this as an instance of what can 
be done. 

A small, or even moderate-sized, house can be 
heated by means of hot-water pipes without a 
(proper or costly) boiler at all! Thus: Con- 
struct a short flue, say, across the end of a 
house (the warmest end, of course) rather larger 
than usual, with furnace at one end 
and chimney at the other, or a double one, 
as above. In this (flue) and over the furnace 
(inside), fix one, two, or even three lengths of 
2-inch or 3-inch ordinary cast piping, connected 
together (if more than one) by means of the 
usual syphon, &., at each end, and then 
connect the end of your return pipe or pipes 
with the front of this arrangement, and the 
farther end with your flow—by the way, this 
makeshift boiler ought to be given a slight 
inclination upwards from front to back. ow 
light your fire, and the pipes will soon 
get hot; even should the fire go out the 
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hot flue will keep the water warm for hours, 
In this way you get the heat from both the 
flue and the pipes, and can do pretty much 
what you like with either, utilising the flue for 
bottom heat, and the pipes for top heat, or 
vice versd. A flue makes a good bottom heat 
medium, as there is less danger of any fumes 
escaping into the house. id 

Almost anything in the way of jointing can be 
done with Portland cement, but it must be fresh. 
No reducing sockets, &c., are wanted ; you,can 
run a 2-inch pipe, or even a l-inch one, straight 
into a 4-inch, sockets or none—the cement makes 
it all good. I have had over fifty cement joints 
in a small house only 15 feet by 10 feet, all 
odds and ends, and not a leak in the lot the first 
time. 

PARAFFIN STOVES. 

Finally, a brief reference must be made to the 
small paraftin stove, without hot water or pipes, 
now so largely used for heating (?) very small 
greenhouses. These are useful in their way 
where nothing better can be had, but though 
they have been greatly improved during the 
last few years, any attempts to do more with 
these contrivances than just exclude frost, and 
keep a stock of ‘‘ Geraniums” and other fairly 
hardy plants alive through the winter, will end 





in failure. These oil or lamp stoves must be 

















Cyclamen are a sight alike for gods and men ; 
and no pen and ink could tell a tithe of their 
beauty. Here and there their corms, plump 
and brown and as big as tea-saucers, are quite 
bare of earth, but hidden now by the shelter of 
hundreds upon hundreds of flowers. Even if 
they never flowered, their marbled leafage alone 
would be worth the having in all good gardens, 





OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


DORONICUM PLANTAGINEUM HARPUR- 
CREWE. 


Tue handsome Doronicum of which a fine 
flower is here shown originated in the 
garden of the gentleman whose name it bears, 
and it is one of the finest of hardy garden flowers 
that all should have and grow. The Doronicum or 
Leopard’s Bane, as it is popularly known, is a 
welcome flower of the early spring months that 
gives its rich yellow Daisy-like flowers at a time 
when they are most welcome; but the great 
merit of the variety now under notice is its 
long and persistent blooming. It throws up a 
succession of its fine flowers from spring till 
autumn, and they are so beautiful and useful for 





The perpetual-flowering Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum plantagineum Harpur-Crewe). 


kept perfectly clean, oil of good quality only be | 
used, and be kept burning on/y when absolutely | 
necessary—7.é., when the thermometer outside 
falls below about 35 degs. Air should also 
be admitted freely on all possible occasions. 
Even with the greatest care there is always a 
risk of the thing starting to smoke some night, 
and smothering everything with soot. 


B. C. R. 





Autumn - flowering Cyclamens.— 
Here and there in the Grass and nestling 
under the shelter of the rockery stones, these 
old-fashioned garden flowers are peeping once 
again. I saw a broad leafy patch of them 
around the base of an Irish Yew yesterday, and 
they were lovely, forming a carpet of marbled 
leafage and pink, peach, or pure white flowers. 
They show better as seen in good breadths or 
masses, and seeing that they are cheap if bought 
by the thousand, as dug up in Austria or the 
Tyrol, there need be no obstacle to their becom- 
ing plentiful in all good gardens, I know of an 
old garden in which I am always a welcome 
visitor, and to which I rarely miss an enjoyable 
pilgrimage when the mellow Peach Apples hang 
ripe and rosy on every bough. It is only an old 
cottage garden with old crumbling walls all 





around, but they fortify from wind or harm 
many a@ lovely blossom. Just now the long 
lines of rosy-lilac, and of pure white autumnal 


cutting that one appreciates them at all times. 
In common with other sorts, it is easy to grow 
and readily increased by division, and if this is 
practised at different intervals batches of plants 
are thus secured that succeed each other in 
flowering. 


The Blood-flowers (Hzemanthus coc- 
cineus)—These have been rather neglected 
in our gardens of late years, although some of 
the species are very showy, and, unlike Cape 
bulbs generally, they are easy to grow. H. 
coccineus is very showy every spring, and at the 
present moment H. puniceus is bearing its ver- 
milion brush-like clusters of flowers among the 
young green leaves. H. albiflos has white 
clusters not unlike the last-named, and only the 
other day H. pubescens, another rather rare 
white-blossomed kind, came from a friend for 
naming. H. cinnabarinus is one of the best, and 
H. Kalbreyeri is another showy scarlet-flowered 
kind of recent introduction to our gardens. A 
warm greenhouse temperature suits them well, 
and, like most other bulbs, they are greatly 
strengthened by weak liquid-manure during 
their season of growth. When the leaves die off 
the plants should be dried on a shelf in the sun 
until their flowers appear. Nerines do well 
under this treatment, for if the flower-spikes do 
not appear before the leaves shoot forth there is 
no hope for them. 


FLOWER NOTES. 
WHITE EVERLASTING PEA. 


As seen as its best, firmly established in deep 
rich soil, there are but few other hardy herba- 
ceous plants that can rival this white-blossomed 
Pea. Of course, Anemone japonica alba stands 
alone—the Venus de Milo of garden flowers ; 
but even that plant is not so graceful in habit 
as is this Lathyrus as seen climbing up a fence 
or other suitable support, or even as grown in 
a bed on the lawn without any support what- 
ever. I saw a most lovely group of white 
flowers in a well planted herbaceous border the 
other day. Anemone japonica alba and Gal- 
tonia (Hyacinthus) candicans were boldly 
grouped together on a carpet of Campanula 
Hosti alba. All were in flower together, but 
even when out of flower the leafage of these 
plants would form a pleasing variety of tint 
and of form. I thought at the time that a good 
mass of this white Everlasting Pea towering up 
above everything would have been an improve- 
ment. It is a plant which requires time to 
become established, after which it forms a 
picture every year. Now and then it comes 
true from seed, but division in spring is a more 
certain method of increasing one’s stock, 


FLOWERS OF AUTUMN. 


Heavily hangs the tall Sunflower, and the 
uprising Torch Lilies and Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
and early-blooming Chrysanthemums bespeak 
for us the time of harvest once again, and tell 
us of the hot sunny days, followed by the thick 
white night mists of September. There are 
white Japan Anemones and scarlet Gladioli 
everywhere. The Wistaria again yields us a 
few of its purple clusters, and its leaves are of 
all the varying shades between deep green and 
pale gold. The tall Aconite of autumn and the 
perennial Sunflowers wave in the warm breeze. 
The Tigridias, scarlet or yellow and white, 
flutter their petals every morning like gorgeous 
butterflies, and there is a golden glow over 
everything in the garden after the refreshing 
showers. The first clean fresh Colchicum 
flowers have opened their pink buds, and 
displayed their daintily chequered petals as if 
spring were here again. Now is the time to 
plant bulbs of nearly all kinds for next year’s 
blooming. The ground is so warm that Crocus, 
Narcissus, and Squills planted now root imme- 
diately, and gain strength to resist the cold of 
winter and to bear their beautiful flowers in 
spring. The robin has commenced its autumn 
song, and the fairy spider spreads out its lace 
veil on the hedges to dry every morning. It is 
the time of fruit and of ripening Corn, and the 
bees hum among the Heather on the hillside, 
or they make their drowsy music among the 
garden flowers. 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 


Just at this time of the year these plants are 
a great ornament to the herbaceous borders, and 
to my mind the best varieties by far are the pure 
whites, or those which are white with a pink 
centre or eye-like spot. There are a whole host 
of forms of a rosy-purple, lake, or magenta 
shade, and a few of these placed in a border 
along with Tritomas or other orange-red flowers 
are very jarring discords in our rainbow music, 
and one’s teeth are set on edge by the sight of 
them. Some say they like them ; but then they 
have no eye for colour, and persist in mixing 
blue-reds with orange-reds in their borders and 
bouquets year after year. Good pure white 
Phloxes are very valuable, and the drawback is 
that we have so few of them of really good 
quality. My experience with herbaceous 
Phloxes is that they like being divided and re- 
planted in spring every second year at the 
latest. 

GREVILLEA MANGLESI. 

A very gracefully-habited plant far too rarely 
seen, although as a pillar plant in a cool con- 
servatory it has many charms. Young plants 
may now and then be obtained at the nurseries, 


these, as a rule, being engrafted on stocks of G., - 


robusta, and these if planted out in a conserva- 
tory or greenhouse soon grow up to the roof, 
their slender branchlets depending on all sides 
to the ground. In the springtime each shoot is 
tipped by a feathery little cluster of white 
flowers—flowers of the smallest, it is true—but 
the clusters have quite a pretty lace-like effect 
a8 seen amongst the soft glaucous trifoliate 
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leaves, The slender branchlets are as useful as 
Ferns for cutting, and have the advantage of 
enduring fresh and fair for a much longer time 
than do Ferns when cut and placed in water in- 
doors. Now and then it produces pods of seed 
from which plants are readily raised, but prac- 
tically the best and quickest mode of propagation 
is to graft its young shoots on seedling plants of 
G. robusta as a stock. 
GLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS. 

A big bed of glaucous-leaved Yuccas on a 
carpet of sweet white Pansy was planted thickly 
in March last with this old scarlet Gladiolus, 
and the sight it now affords is an effective one. 
This variety is a favourite of mine, and is one of 
the best of all the really hardy Corn Flags in 
our soil and climate. What is the history of 
this flower? Someone told me it was a hybrid 
or seedling raised by the late 
Mr, Hooker, a nurseryman at 
Brenchley, in Kent, years and 
years ago. Be this as it may, 
it is effective either in the bor- 
ders or as cut and arranged in- 
doors in pots or vases. The 
spikes should be cut as soon as 
the lowermost bud expands, 
and so cut, dozens of spikes 
may be packed for post or other 
means of transit in a small 
space, and then they travel 
withoutinjury. A dozen spikes 
in an old copper Venetian 
bucket are now very pretty 
with their own leaves, and 
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THE MILK THISTLE (SILYBUM 
MARIANUM). 


Tuts plant is so handsome in leaf, and so distinct 
from any of its family, that it is well worth 
growing in gardens where there is room for 
such plants as are suitable for placing in semi- 
wild spots beyond the boundary of the trimly 
kept garden. It is a native plant, biennial, or 
sometimes only annual in duration, but being 
very easily raised from seed it gives very little 
trouble to grow it well. The chief considera- 
tion is a very rich soil, like that of a soft 
rubbish-heap, where it grows rampant, and 
develops large leaves of a deep green, broad 
veined, and marbled with silvery-white. Where 
it grows freely it does not flower until the 
following year, which is an advantage, but if at 





all starved it will flower and seed the first 








yesterday I saw a few spikes 
contrasted with the soft blue 
tint of the Shore Grass (Elymus 
arenarius), and the effect was a 
pleasing one, heightened by the 
vessel which contained them 
being a bit of Japanese bronze 






































































































































quite dark intone. It is worth 





























































































































growing in quantity for con- 





















































































































































trasting with Lilium auratum, 
















































































white Japan Anemone, or the 
















































































graceful Galtonia candicanr, 
TINY ANNUALS, 
Some of the small-growing 





































































































































































































annuals are very pretty, none 
more so at this moment than 
the little tufted Violet Cress 
(Ionopsidium acaule), one of tke 
most dainty little plants with 
which to carpet beds or borders 
of choice bulbs during the hot 
summer and autumn days, It 
may be sown at any time and 
is rarely out of bloom; often, 
indeed, it sows itself after it 
has once been introduced, and 
so lives on year after year with- 
out any attention. It is by no 
means particular as to soil or 
position. Another little annual 
eminently fitted for hot, dry 
soils or rockwork in full sun- 
shine is Mesembryanthemum 
tricolor, which is of low and 
spreading habit, its star-like 
blossoms shining like floss silk, 
and varying in colour from 
white to deep rose. Now and 
then it is used in carpet bedding 
arrangements with good effect, 
but, like all its race, it is never 
so brilliant as in full sunshine. 


The showy little Linaria alpina grows quite | 


freely on all soils if a little old mortar be dug in 
ere its seeds are sown. It is a choice little 
alpine with purplish-blue flowers at the tip of 
its soft glaucousstems. A taller growing species 


of the richest tints of brown and golden-orange | 


is L. purpurea aurea reticulata, which may be 
sown anywhere over bulbs or tubers during 
early summer, and it is light in habit and a 
shallow rooting plant, not likely to do harm 
either by robbing the soil or by shading it too 
much from the sun, 


Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis belladonna blanda 
flowers earlier than the type, It likes just the same kind 
of pots that the Belladonna Lily rejoices in—that is, a deep 
well drained, sunny border, the bulb succeeding especially 
well if against a warm plant house. The flowers are paler 
in colour than those of the type, but similar in other 
ways. 
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Milk Thistle (Silybum Marianum), 


| season. The flowers are of the usual purplish 
| colour of Thistles, and not very showy. It is 
| useful for growing in ample masses in company 
with Scotch Thistles, Acanthus, Aralias, Poly- 
gonum, and the many noble-leaved plants 
among hardy perennials. §. eburneum is a 
variety of 8. marianum with white spines on 
the leaves. Seeds of this plant, called variously 
the Milk Thistle, Blessed Thistle, Holy Thistle, 
and Our Lady’s Thistle can be obtained from 
| large seed houses. 


Hucharis amazonica, — I send a photograph 
| of Eucharis amazonica, which is now blooming in our 
greenhouse. We have had it in the family twenty years, 
and it has never once had the dreaded Eucharis mite. 
The photograph was taken by a boy aged 14.—WrLuIAM 
JAGGER COOPER. 

*,* A good photograph which shows a fine plant of this 
well-known Eucharis, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 


In the present series of articles we propose to 
deal concisely with all the most commonly 
cultivated greenhouse plants, flowering and 
otherwise, climbers, &c., taking them, as nearly 
as can be done, in the order of their importance 
and general utility. First of all come the 


PELARGONIUMS, 

probably the most extensive, easily managed, 
and, as a whoie, valuable class of half hardy 
exotics we possess. It consists of the (1) large- 
flowering, (2) Zonal, (3) Ivy-leaved, and (4) 
scented-leaved sections, with one or two more 
comparatively unimportant types, as the Cape 
(Echinatum), &c. Of these the first is again 
sub-divided into the (1) Show, (2) Fancy, (3) 
Regal, and (4) French or Decorative types ; the 
:ezond (which has somehow had the erroneous 
appellation of ‘‘ Geranium” bestowed upon it, 
the true ‘‘ Geraniums” being hardy herbaceous 
plants) into the (1) single-flowered, (2) double- 
fowered, and (3) ornamental-foliaged classes, 
the last consisting again of the golden and silver 
tricolors, bronze-leaved, silver variegated, &c. 
All are readily and usually increased by means 
of cuttings, which may be inserted either in the 
early autumn (August and September) and 
afforded cool treatment, or in the spring 
(Febuary till April, or later), when some 
amount of artificial heat is necessary, 
more or less, according to the weather and 
season. Cuttings should be 2 inches to 4 inches 
long, cut just below a joint, the lower leaves 
removed, dried a little, and then inserted firmly 
in well-drained pots or boxes of free, loamy 
soil, with plenty of sharp sand. After the first 
watering in keep on the dry side—at least, 
until well rooted ; and, indeed, at all times and 
stages any excess of damp, either at the root or 
in the atmosphere, is highly injurious. Always 
pot firmly, using rich, but not rank, loamy soil ; 
lime in some form (such as bone-meal, super- 
phosphate, &c.) is much appreciated by 
these plants, and is decidedly better than a lot 
of strong manure. To flower the Zonal varieties 
in winter strike cuttings early, pot on into 
5-inch to 7-inch pots, stopping once or twice ; in 
June or July stand the plants outdoors, on 
ashes, &c., watering sparingly, and picking off 
all buds. In September remove to a light, 
warm, airy house, where they will bloom freely 
for some months. The best of all varieties for 
winter work is the semi-double scarlet, F. V. 
Raspail. The large-flowering kinds need more 
care or skill, and rather more warmth in the 
winter. These are not perpetual bloomers, like 
the Zonals, but, as a rule, flower only once in 
the year, from April till July, according to the 
variety. The modern double-flowered Ivy-leaved 
kinds are very handsome, and useful for hanging- 
baskets, &c., as well as for pots; they stand 
drought, and thrive well in small pots. 
The scented-leaved varieties are very nice for 
mixing with cut flowers, especially such as the 
Oak-leaved kinds, Lady Plymouth (variegated), 
&e. ‘To obtain the large trusses seen at shows, 
&e., from the plants of the Zonal section, the 
latter must be firmly potted in 6-inch pots, 
using rich loamy soil, and when established be 
afforded plenty of water and weak liquid-manure 
(soot-water, &c.), with light shade from hot sun 
when the trusses begin to expand. Free venti- 
lation is at all times necessary to the welfare of 
all classes of the Pelargoniums, a close or stuffy 
atmosphere being highly injurious. Pelar- 
goniums of all kinds are good town plants, but 
the Zonals refuse to bloom during the winter in 
a smoky atmosphere, nor at any other time are 
the trusses and pips so large and fine as in purer 
air. Although the named kinds are increased 
by means of cuttings, new varieties are obtained 
fromseed, The raising of these is very interest- 
ing work ; but as a large number of seedlings 
have to be raised, as a rule, before a really fine 
form is obtained, both time, patience, and space 
are required. Plants from seed sown in February 
or March will usually throw one or two trusses 
before the winter sets in. 


ROSES. 
Everyone admires Roses, and at all seasons 
of the year the fragrant blossoms are highly 
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prized, but many who can grow Roses all right 


in the open ground fail with them in pots. And | 


yet it is by no means a difficult matter to 
succeed with them where the atmosphere 


is fairly pure, but in smoky town gardens | 


they are comparatively useless. The chief 
points in the successful culture of Roses in pots 
are the use of rich loamy soil, firm potting, | 
plenty of water and liquid-manure while the | 





plants are in growth and bloom, and to keep | 
them free from aphides and other inseets. This 
is effected by copious syringings during the 
earlier stages of growth, and by frequent fumiga- 
tion with Tobacco, or, better still, with the new 
vaporisers afterwards, or whenever the insects 
appear. Ventilation is another important point. | 
While the growth and foliage is young, little or 
no air should be given, especially to forced | 
plants, as the slightest cold draught or chill 
produces mildew directly. Later on, when the 
flowers are over (or before, if the season is well | 
advanced and the weather mild), air must be 
given freely, and to ripen the wood the plants 
are best exposed in the open air from July till 
September at the least. Roses are propagated | 
in several ways—viz., by budding, by grafting, | 
and by means of cuttings, while new varieties 
are obtained from seed. The majority of the 
dwarf and pot plants grown in trade nurseries 
are grafted in heat in the autumn, winter, or | 











Mermet, Nipbetos, Perle des Jardins, Homer, 
Mme. Falcot, &¢., are specially suitable for 
pot work, but some of the H.P.’s may also be 
done well, though they cannot stand forcing 
Repot in July or August, 
house in October, and prune in November, or 


like the others. 


before the new growth commences. 


PAL Te. 





CYCAS REVOLUTA. 


Tue fruiting stage of Cycas is heralded by the 


declining of the fronds, their assuming a sickly 
hue, and by the thickening of the apex of the 
stem. The fruit-bearing aborted leaves are 
then pushed up ina cluster, and finally spread 
out horizontally, when their true character is 
revealed. Each one is about 9 inches long, 
fleshy, and covered with a pale brown, felt-like 
wool. The upper portion is frond-like, the 
lower part bearing from four to six fruits, each 
about the size of a large Bean when ripe, and 
coloured orange-red. 

C. REVoLUTA has been in cultivation in 
England about 150 years. It is a native of 
Japan and China. It lives toa great age, form- 
ing a stem 10 feet high and 1 foot in diameter. 
There are male and female plants, but there is 
no difference between the two sexes, except when 
in flower, and in the males having stem scales 
more rigid than those of the females. For decora- 








Cycas revoluta in fruit. 


spring, the stocks employed being the seedling 
or cutting Brier, the Manetti, and the De la | 
Grifferaie, the last a very strong-growing 
species, and useful for climbers. Amateurs 
with only a greenhouse temperature at command 
will succeed much better by budding on the 
Manetti or seedling Brier. Stocks should be 
obtained and potted firmly in small sizes in the 
autumn ; these will be well rooted and growing 
in the spring, when buds should be inserted as 
low down as possible on the main stem in the 
usual way. Keep rather close, moist, and 
shaded for a time, and when the buds are seen 
to have taken, head the stocks down to an inch 
or so of the bud, and when this is growing freely 
shift into 4-inch pots, just barying the base of 
the scion, and grow on as usual. Or cuttings 
may be struck, those of the Tea-scented varie- 
ties in a close, moist hot-bed in the summer 
(choosing the young side-growths just beginning 
to get firm at the base), or in a cold frame in 
September. In October cuttings of either the 
Tea or H.P. varieties may be inserted firmly 
and closely in the open ground, or, rather, on a 
half shaded border, and with a little care and 
good luck quite two-thirds will grow and make 
nice plants in about two years’ time. For pot 
culture the Tea-scented kinds are the most 
useful, being free and in some cases almost 
continuous in bloom, varied and delicate in 
colour, and very fragrant. Such as Catherine 





tion the one is of precisely the same value as the 
other. C. revoluta is a most accommodating 
plant, as it does well in a slightly heated green- 
house, and even in the window of a dwelling- 
house. In a stove it forms a magnificent speci- 
men. Old plants produce offsets freely about 
the base of the stem. These, when removed, 
soon grow into handsome specimens. When 
sick, the whole plant, roots and all, should be 
washed and forced into rest for a month or 
two. After this, if repotted and treated well, 
it should soon show a marked improvement, 
Or it may be rejuvenated by cutting off the 
upper part of the stem and planting it as a 
cutting. This may be done without the slightest 
danger to the existence of the plant ; indeed, it 
is the best plan to adopt with examples that are 
old and in very bad health. W. 





Bougainvillea glabra.—Of the many 
beautiful greenhouse climbers this is perhaps 
the most charming of all. Its beauty princi- 
pally consists in the lovely mauve colour of its 
bracts, which are produced in the greatest pro- 
fusion, and which encircle the small greenish- 
white flowers. One great advantage in growing 
this climber is that it requires no great heat, 
though it will not stand frost, so that anybody 
who has a greenhouse can grow it. It remains 
in flower all through the summer months, during 













which time it should be well watered every day. 
No particular soil is required, though it suc- 
ceeds best in one consisting of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. Anyone who is looking out for a 
nice greenhouse climber cannot do better than 
invest in a Bougainvillea glabra.—A READER. 


*,* With this note was sent a photograph, 
showing a fine plant in profuse bloom, but, 
unfortunately, too scattered and insufficiently 
clear for engraving.—-Ep. 


THH KITOHEN GARDEN. 


PRESERVING AUTUMN VEGETABLES. 


Wirtu colder nights and shorter days the vege- 
table supply will get less plentiful. Those who 
require choice vegetables in quantity would do 
well to provide against frost. By a little fore- 
thought the supply may be prolonged for weeks, 
and the green vegetables, such as Brussels 
Sprouts, early Broccoli, and Kales reserved for 
mid-winter. Autumn Giant Cauliflowers are 
now plentiful, and their season may be pro- 
longed considerably by lifting those about half- 
grown and placing under trees or a wall, with 
mats or cover of some kind over them on frosty 
nights. Of course, frames are much better, but 
few can spare them, as they are required for 
other and more tender things. The value of 
this lifting is that the plants, being much closer 
together, can be readily covered. They receive 
a check, being later when treated thus. I need 
scarcely add it is necessary to get a ball of earth 
with the roots when removing the vegetables 
from their growing quarters. This Cauliflower 
is inclined to grow too coarse; this may be 
prevented by lifting. Other important crops 
are the 
RuNNER AND DwarF BEANS, 

two of our best and most tender vegetables. It 
often happens, however, that we get one or two 
sharp touches of frost and a long interval of 
fine weather, with the result that the tender 
vegetables are killed. There is nothing to fall 
back on but the winter supplies. By warding 
off a few degrees of frost the supply of French 
Beans may be maintained well into October. 
For late use I always sow a few Runner Beans 
and treat in the same way as the market 
growers—that is, they are topped. These are 
invaluable for late supplies, as they are readily 
covered. When the Pea-sticks of exhausted 
crops are being cleared away they may be made 
good use of for protecting the Beans if placed 
between the rows to support mats or canvas. 
Dwarf Beans are more easily protected by frames 
or spare lights, and those who value late 
supplies grow in quantity for this purpose, sow- 
ing in quarters where shelter can be afforded. 
It is surprising what a light covering will pro- 
tect tender vegetables, especially if it is sup- 
ported in some measure. I usually plant this 
crop for a late supply in front of a south wall or 
fruit-house. With a few rods stood against the 
house or wall, the covering of light canvas is 
readily placed over the plants at night and 
removed early in the day. A few later rows 
are protected with frames or lights. 

In the case of the last named vegetable give 
every ray of light during the day and remove 
the lights when the weather is fine. In wet 
weather allow plenty of a'r to circulate between 
the plants. If they are thickly sown remove 
some or every other row, and support those left 
with sticks. Good Peas in some soils may be 
obtained well into October. They are hardier 
than Beans, and, given a warm border a 
slight covering over, the haulm will protect 
them. The pods, if much frozen, cease toswell, 
hence the value of a covering if the nights are 
frosty. Strange as it may appear, there is less 
trouble with late Peas in heavy loam than in 
light gravelly soils, as in the latter they mildew 
badly and do not pod freely. Good Vegetable 
Marrows may be had much longer by timely 
protection either with Pea-sticks or some- 
times with glass. It is best to grow a few 
late plants especially for this purpose. Piant 
them in July on disused Vine borders, and keep 
stopped so that they only cover a limited space. 
These Marrows are now bristling with sma!l 
fruits and are covered with movable frames, giv- 
ing all the air possible in fine weather. Even 
this late supply may be prolonged by gathering 
the small fruits of the older crop with a good 
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portion of stem attached. Place the ends ina 
tank in a cool fruit-house, as the fruits keep for 
weeks in this way. Late Mushrooms are often 
available, and where the summer supply has been 
obtained from the open or from sheds it is an easy 
matter to put fresh life into old beds by water- 
ing with warm liquid-manure, adding a little 
common salt, then covering over for a short 
time with fresh litter, removing when new 
growth appears on the surface, and merely cover- 
ing with dry litter. The season has been 
favourable for Tomatos, and where there are 
good-sized fruits it is well to preserve them, 
as if they get frosted they are of little value. I 
do not advise covering, as it is best to gather the 
large fruits and place on shelves in cool houses. 


turn them. Place the ripe fruits on clean paper 
to keep them dry. The smaller fruits on plants 
pulled up by the roots and hung up in a cool 
house will ripen better than if gathered. They 
often shrivel badly when detached from the 
plant if not matured. 

Globe Artichokes are worth protection, They 
are easily preserved by placing sticks to the 
plants and covering with mats or canvas. The 
heads fit for cutting remain good for days when 
in a cool place. They suffer if left on the 
plants, losing flavour. By their removal, the 
smaller ones have a better chance to swell. As 
early frosts often come when least expected, it 
is well to prepare the vegetables named by 





placing the supports required near the plants, 
as it is the work of a few moments to cover over 
when the weather changes. If frames are used, 
get them into position and the lights at hand. 
G: 





Celery attacked by fly (Simplex ).— 
Your Celery is attacked by the leaf-miner or 
Celery fly, which is difficult to get rid of, as the 
grub is between the two integuments of the leaf. 
The most effectual remedy is crushing between 
the finger and thumb. In the case of the old 
outside leaves which are badly attacked it is 
advisable to pick off the portions of the leaves 
infested, and burn them to prevent the fly 
depositing more eggs on new leaves. Well 
dress the plants with fresh soot in showery 
weather. Plants at this season may be soon rid 
of the pest, as the more vigorous they are, the 
less are they subject to it. Water the Celery 
with soot or manure-water, and you will soon 
clear the grub and see fresh clean growth. 


Large Tomatos.—I enclose a photo of 
two Tomatos I have grown this year, and as 
they seem very large I think you will like to 
have particulars. The seed was bought as that 
of Hackwood Park, and grown under glass in 
one heat except in early spring. There are 
several other fruits on the plant. No. 1 
weighed 1 lb. 13 ozs,, measured 6} inches across. 
No. 2 weighed 14 lb., and measured over 
5 inches across. Both were quite solid when 
cut.—DoNALD BayNEs, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


A GOOD EARLY POTATO. 
EARLY PURITAN. 


Ir is an interesting fact in relation to the many 
sorts of Potatos received from America from 
time to time, though very few novelties come 
now, that the earliest sorts have not only been 
the most favoured, but have been grown the 
longest. We have to go back to the Karly Rose 
almost for the pioneer of the American sorts, 
and well did that variety hold its own for many 
When, however, the pretty pink Beauty 
of Hebron came into the field, the Rose had to 
give place, and the Beauty has been one of the 
most widely grown and popular of Potatos. 


| That, again, has suffered somewhat of late 
Keep them free from moisture and frequently 


because of the introduction into commerce of 
the white sport Duke of Albany, and still 
further from the coming here several years since 
of the variety depicted in the accompanying 
illustration—Karly Puritan. In this variety we 
have in habit and in form of tuber a Rose with 
a white skin. Generally the tubers run a little 
larger and less flat than are those of the White 
Beauty or Duke of Albany, but the plant growth 
is very much the same. It is, however, 
interesting to find that Karly Puritan is fast 
becoming a favourite early market variety, very 
widely grown and in great request. It does not 
follow that it is of any superior table quality to 
the Beauty of Hebron, as for market quality 
forms a very unimportant element. What is 
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and in the course of a few days there will be 
sufficient brine to cover them. The Beans must 
be kept under the brine, otherwise they will 
soon spoil, Bushels might be done in this way 
at a trifling cost, when in winter they would be 
most acceptable. When they are wanted for 
use they should be taken out and soaked in cold 
spring water for about twelve hours, when they 
will become quite plump and fresh, retaining 
their green hue as though they had only just 
been gathered from the plants. The Beans 
should always be sliced ready for cooking before 
being put in the brine, so that they will be 
quite ready for use when they are taken out. 
Anyone who has not tried this plan would do 
well to adopt it while Beans are so plentiful, so 
that they may judge for themselves. —H. 


Transplanting Cabbage plants.— 
This work, though simple, is sometimes 
neglected owing to various causes, with the 
result that there is dearth in the spring when 
Cabbages are most appreciated. I never trust 
to the seed-bed, but transplant into lines 
6 inches apart and a less distance between the 
plants, at the same time making light porous 
soil firm by treading. This is necessary to secure 
a sturdy growth. In pricking out the plants 
make each one thoroughly firm with the dibber, 
and let the lower leaves rest on the soil, as the 
stem is the portion most affected by frost. If 
left in the seed-beds a large part of the stem is 
exposed. It is also well to plant in poor soil, 








Potato Early Puritan. 


wanted in a variety that will prove profitable in 
such case is early tubering, a good crop of 
clean, white-skinned tubers, and fairly hand- 
some ; added also a comparatively short top, 
and the requirements are met. Early Puritan 
seems to satisfy these requirements admirably ; 
hence it is becoming now very popular. 
Whether it may be regarded as a matter of 
reproach or otherwise, it is certain that British 
raisers have not been very successful in obtain- 
ing sorts that give just what such a kind as 
Puritan does. Our home-raised sorts are first- 
rate for the second early and main-crop, but 
whilst we have some first and very early sorts, 
they are better adapted for garden than for 
market culture in a large way. If less prolific 
than are the early American kinds, they are at 
least of much superior quality. However, we 
must not any the less do full justice to such 
sorts as the Puritan, because that and the 
Beauty of Hebron deservedly rank amongst the 
very best varieties America has sent us. A, 





Preserving French Beans. — The 
wonder is that people do not buy French Beans 
more readily and put them down in brine for 
winter's use. The operation is very simple. 
All that is required to preserve French 
Beans is to procure some stone jars of sizes 
to suit the requirements of the family, put 
ina layer of pods, then cover them with salt, 
then another layer, and so on till the jar or pan 
is full, Put on a weight to keep the pods down, 





as rich growth is too soft in severe weather. 
Transplanted in this way, there is no lack of 
material for spring planting, and such plan‘s 
are invaluable for filling up gaps in the early 
quarters. As regards succession crops, trans- 
planted plants are better than those from seed 
sown in heat, as these give little trouble and 
grow away so quickly when lifted into their 
permanent quarters. Being planted in richer 
soil, they soon make headway in the spring—G. 


Ivy on kitchen garden walls.—Planting Ivy at 
the back of kitchen garden walls with a view to hide the 
unseemly appearance of the bare bricks is often an evil, 
especially where they are close to woods or dense shrub- 
beries. The latter often shelter rats, which, taking ad- 
vantage of the Ivy, scale the walls with ease and play 
havoc with the crop.—J, 





A fine Arum.—I enclose a photograph 
of a plant of the Arum Lily grown here in a 
window in a 12-inch pot. It was very hand- 
some even when not in flower, as most of the 
leaves were 1 foot 9 inches long, and 12 inches 
broad, and the height of the flowers was 5 feet. 
—T. H. Harpy. 


* * The photograph shows a plant of large 
size and luxuriance, but is not clear enough to 
engrave. 


Fuchsia Duchess of Edinboro’.—Amongst your 
lists of double Fuchsias recommended to readers I have 
been gurprised to find the name of Duchess of Edinboro 
omitted, Perhaps you have some reason for this, but in 
my opinion it is far before Molesworth or Superlative—ia 
fact, I think it is the best of all.—J. A, E. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SreprTemBer 21, 1895 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ARRANGING CUT CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE illustration shows a group of cut Chrysan- 
themums. The plants were grown naturally 
for cut flowers, and not to get blooms for exhi- 
bition. The Japanese varieties are Mme. de Sevin 
and Florence Davis, the latter variety having 
the peculiar green tint so much admired when 
first introduced. The number of Japanese varie- 
ties, of course, is endless, and I do not propose to 
offer a selection here. The incurved variety 
shown in the engraving is Mr. Bunn, a very 
valuable one for cutting, though rather small 
for exhibition. The old George Glenny, Mrs. 
George Rundle, and Venus are perhaps the 
most useful cf this section, the blooms being 
freely produced and not too large for cut flowers 
and conservatory decoration. Hetty Dean, 


bottom, Pompon Anemone, 





Incurved varieties Mr. Bunn, John Salter, Mrs. 
Shipman, Jeanne d’Are, Lord Wolseley, and 
Prince Alfred may be allowed to grow from 
terminal buds—in fact, the great majority of the 
Incurved sorts give fine flowers when the budsare 
taken early in September. Those, too, which 
I think are likely to be more grown—-namely, 
Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums—develop 
their well-formed discs or cushions remarkably 
fine when grown from terminal buds. The 
singles again, may be disbudded now, but in the 
case of these it is best to leave three or four on 
each small branch. For other uses save large 
blooms it is desirable to disbud sparingly. 
There is a large amount of graceful form in the 
growth of Chrysanthemums when allowed to 
perfect large branches laden with high-coloured 
blossoms. Just afew of the hidden buds may 
be taken away, so as to allow all available light 
and air to properly mature the rest. 








William Westlake, orange 
Pompon, Mary Anderson, 
single white, and Earlswood 
Terra-cotta, single, are all 
valuable for cutting. The 
small-flowered sections for. 
tunately do not readily lend 
themselves sufficiently to the 
exhibition craze, and their 
natural grace and beauty can 
still be seen. 

The Reflexed, Pompons, 
and singles are perhaps the 
most chaste and useful of all 
Chrysanthemums, being easy 
to grow, and producing their 
flowers in enormous quanti- 
ties, the plants when two 
years old being better than 
the first season. The flowers 
can be cut with long stems, 
and are easily arranged ina 
cut state. A large vase or 
bowl of single Chrysanthe- 
mums in December is one of 
the most beautiful objects 
conceivable, 


The names of a few of the 





reflexed white, Emily Row- 
ee 
| 
| 
L 
| 











leading varieties are ap- 
pended. Reflexed: Hetty 
Dean, Elsie, Cullingfordi, 


Boule de Neige, and Golden 
Christine. Pompons: Wm. 
Westlake, Mlle. Elise Dor- 
dan, and Black Douglas. 
‘Singles: Mary Anderson, 
America, Earlswood Terra- 
cotta, Yellow Jane, and Sou: 


venir de Londres. D. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
NOTES. 


Ir is notorious that those 
connected with any- branch 
of gardening are never quite 
satisfied with the state of the 
weather. But this season I 
should say there will be less 
grumbling. Certainly lovers 
of the autumn flower cannot 














complain. There has been 
plenty of sun, and the 
growth of Chrysanthemums 
has matured remarkably 
well, the bronzed foliage of August giving 
promise of a fine display of bloom in ite 
proper season. The period of taking the buds 
is almost past—at least, if the large, high- 
coloured blossoms for show are to be obtained, 
it requiring a considerable length of time to 
build such up, as it were. This is especially the 
case with the Japanese sorts, although there 
is yet time in the case of the popular Viviand 
Morel and its sport, Chas. Davies, which 
are superb in form and colour, from what 
is known as the terminal bud. ‘his bud is the 
centre of a cluster of other flower-buds, and 
generally appears on plants of all except the very 
tate sorts during Septemker. I will namea few of 


fect blooms from theterminal than from any other 
bud. Etoile de Lyon, a big late kind, but gatis- 
factory in other ways, ard Mme. Baco. President 
Berel gives a fine colour from late buds. Of the 





A spray of Chrysanthemums. 


Continue the use of stimulants, for now, with 
the pots packed with roots and much top 
growth to keep healthy, is the time that most 
assistance is needed. It will be well to again 
caution amateurs against the use of strong doses, 
or a breakdown may occur just as our hopes of 
a fine harvest of blooms are almost reached. 
This is especially the case with strong salts like 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda, They 
are most valuable in hastening the flowers to 
open, and in adding colour, but to be on the 
safe side I would not use them stronger than 
one ounce toa gallon of water. A better way, 
perhaps, is to put that quantity in liquids from 


I | cow or sheep-manure. 
the better-knownsorts, which produced more per- | F 


Mildew is sure to appear, some sorts being more 
addicted to the disease than others. The lower 
leaves are first affected and it is with these we 
ought to apply the remedy before it spreads all 
up the stems. Dusting with sulphur is easy and 


effective, and if the brown sulphur be used there 
will be no unsightliness. Get the powder well 
under the leaves. If these be first damped, it 
will stick the better. Earwigsshould be sought 
for; these small insects have a habit of 
liking our most promising buds. I remember 
in the enthusiasm of my early Chrysanthemum 
days tying a piece of muslin over each end of my 
show flowers. At that time many of the varie- 
ties grew to a height of 9 feet and upwards, and 
it was not such an easy matter to watch the 
opening blooms asit is now-a-days with varieties 
considerably dwarfer ; but still incessant watch- 
ing is required tosave our buds from the ravages 
of this well-known Chrysanthemum pest. 


Superfluous side shoots, as well as the suckers 
that spring from the base of the plants, should 
be taken off when young, and the plants be 
properly tied up. The loss of growth through 
strong wind is not at all pleasant. The earlier 
flowering sorts are now showing colour and will 
be placed under glass immediately. It is 
a good rule to allow the plants to remain 
in the open as long as possible, the heavy 
night dews doing such a large amount 
of good, but the moment colour in the buds is 
seen, a drier atmosphere should be given. Itis, 
of course, too early to house the whole collec- 
tion, nor is it advisable to put late plants (that 
is, sorts required at a certain date) under glass 
with the thought of ‘‘ bringing them on,” I 
have time after time found late buds develop 
quicker, comparatively, when allowed to remain 
in the open air, so natural to the Chrysanthe- 
mum. If the buds and leaves have not become 
well matured outside, the enclosed conditions 
of the greenhouse causes an elongated and soft 
growth, unless, indeed, we can place them 
almost close to the glass and give abundance ofair 
—not always convenient with other subjects in 
the same structure to care for. 





Diseased Hollyhocks.—Some Holly- 
hocks have been badly affected by a yellow rusty 
mildew. I took off the worst diseased leaves 
and sponged the plants with sulphur and soft- 
soap. Ali have flowered, the two least affected 
very well, but I lately went to Wales for the 
day and saw that the disease is not entirely 
conquered. Is it necessary for me to destroy 
them? The first year they did very well and 
were quite healthy, and this year they are very 
vigorous.— VALE OF CLwyD. 


*.* The plants were attacked by the well- 
known ‘‘ Hollyhock disease,” which has caused 
the loss of many thousands of plants. It is 
generally the result of drought or starvation, 
hence the extremely dry and hot weather pre- 
vailing during the first part of the season must 
be chiefly held accountable. You did quite 
right to cut off all the worst affected leaves, and 
to use sulphur and soft soap on the rest. The 
plants had better be divided (if possible) and 
replanted in the spring, giving them deep and 
very rich ground, and with a fairly favourable 
season they will probably do well again. 


1283. — Lilium auratum with 87 
blooms —The bulb was potted in December, 
in a 10-inch pot, in peat, loam, and sand in 
about equal parts, and plunged in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. In due course it received stimulants in 
the shape of cow-manure-water and repeated 
applications of chemical manure ; but this latter 
only after the bloom-pods were well advanced in 
size, as such a large number required some 
assistance to develop. I may add that the 
stem was fasciated or flattened inform by growth, 
and reached nearly 6 feet. The bulb was one of 
several procured from an English firm, and 
measured 12 inches in circumference, and cost 
1s. —GrORGE FRANCIS. 


*," A very good photograph of this plant was 
sent, showing, as we surmised, that its stem was 
fasciated. Such examples are interesting, but 
not beautiful, we think, as the individual form 
and expression of the flower are lost in the 
crowded head of bloom.—Eb. 


Plants affected by heat and fungus 
(Kingston).—You do not say in what way the heat 
affects your plants, and surely there is some other bad 
influence, as we know of hundreds of little gardens 
surrounded by black palings, The fact that the soil i 
favourable to the growth of fungi points to somethil 
possibly wrong here. Have the soil well turned up and 
examined to see if anything prejudicial to plant growth 
has been buried in it. 
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THE NARCISSUS IN GARDENS. 


Narcisst are, fortunately, now naturalised 
largely in the British Isles. Of old, especially 
in Ireland, many beautiful varieties grew in the 
“grey old gardens,” but generally in out-of- 
the-way corners and inconspicuous sites, being 
considered, according to the fashion of the time, 
*‘common flowers,” not worthy of a place in the 
parterre. I know of one garden where Narcis- 
sus tortuosus has, from all accounts, been grow- 
ing for over fifty years at least, and was found 
by the present proprietor in large clumps that 
had, apparently, been left to themselves for 
many decades. A change, however, has at last 
come, and the Narcissus is now as much esteemed 
as it was erstwhile neglected, the spring land- 


Narcissi in bloom beneath an old Dracena australis in Tresco Abbey Gardens, Scilly. 
by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Torquay. 


scapes depending to a great extent for their 
beauteous effects upon the judicious planting of 
these bulbs. Here, on a bank around the grey 
trunks of the giant Beeches, one sees them rising 
in goodly companies from the blue carpet of 
wild Hyacinths, which they overtop by a good 
10 inches. Here, in the vistas that open out as 
one passes up the avenue of immemorial elms, 
and thrown up by the shining darkness of the 
Rhododendron leaves, their flower constellations 
spangle the bloom with galaxies of shining stars. 
Here, by the very verge of the waters of the 
still pool, where but a short two months ago the 
Snowdrops held their chaste court, the white 
Narcissi of the poets bend their graceful heads 
above their own reflections, as, in mythological 
days, hung the self-enamoured River-god’s son, 
whose name they bear, in penance for the death 








of Echo. These effects, with their accessories of 
Beeches, Elms, Rhododendrons, and water are 
possible enough in all parts of England, but an 
endeavour to realise the subject of the accom- 
panying illustration in the home counties would 
be a task foredoomed to failure. 


In a few favoured localities in South Devon 
and Cornwall the Dracna will certainly grow 
to a large size, but it is in the Isles of Scilly, 
encircled as they are by the slow-driving tide of 
theGulf stream, that it is practically at home, and 
that the striking contrast of the slender grace of 
the Narcissus, associated with the austere outline 
of the Dragon-tree, is possible to any extent. 

To what size Draczenas would have grown by 
now had the Phcenicians, in their voyages to the 





From a photograph 


Cassiterides in search of tin, been able and con- 
tent to import seeds of these and other exotics, 
or had the Scillonian wreckers of the time of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel possessed the taste and 
means for acclimatisation, and taken as kindly 
to the gentle art of horticulture as have their 
descendants of to-day, it is impossible to say. 
It is, however, certain, that even in comparative 
old age the Draczna is more gaunt and rugged, 
though scarcely less decorative, than in its 


| younger stages, while the Narcissus renews its 


beauty year by year, and one is forcibly re- 
minded of the fable of Tithonus and Aurora, 
immortalised in Tennyson’s deathless verse— 
‘‘Tmmortal age beside immortal youth,” by the 
picture of the fresh beauty of the opening blos- 
soms of the Narcissus, overshadowed by the 
sword-leaves of the venerable Draczna, 








In the gardens of Tresco Abbey one finds the 
Narcissus used with effect even more pleasing 
to the eye than are the wondrous scented 
flower-fields on the other side of the island. 
Clumps of Angel’s-tears (N. triandus albus) and 
Sulphur Hoop-petticoat in the natural rockery, 
colonies of N. poeticus in sheltered nooks, and 
the clear yellow of Queen of Spain gleaming 
among the choice exotics, inviting that individual 
inspection which is well-nigh impossible when 
thousands of one variety are grown en masse. 


se Mavfond th 





FRUIT. 


BRITISH APPLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 
Form oF TREE. 


APPLE-TREES may be trained in various 
ways, but for ordinary garden culture the 
pyramidal form is the best. This form of 
tree offers many advantages to the cultivator 
compared with standard trees. It is at a 
more convenient height for pruning, clean- 
ing, or gathering the fruit, and is not so 
liable to be injured by high winds, which 
frequently damage trees to such an extent 
as to render them almost useless for fruit 
bearing. Pyramids on the Crab or free 
stock should be planted from 10 feet to 
12 feet apart, but if on the Paradise-stock 
from 6 feet to 8 feet will be sufficient; at 
that distance the trees will not overshade 
each other, and will allow of a free circula- 
tion of air among them. The intervening 
spaces may be cropped with vegetables or 
planted with bush fruit-trees until such time 
as the roots of the Apple-trees occupy all 
the ground. Pyramidal trees should have a 
straight centre leader or main stem, from 
which the side branches are produced at 
regular distances apart; they should be 
well furnished with branches sufticiently 
distant from each other to admit of a free 
circulation of light and air to the centre of 
the tree, and also to avoid injury to the 
bark from rubbing against each other 
during high winds. When the bark is in- 
jured canker usually sets in, and the result 
is the loss of the injured branches. The 
Jowermost branches should be 12 inches 
above the ground, and should be stronger 
and longer than those immediately above 
them ; otherwise if the upper branches are 
allowed to extend beyond the lower, the 
latter will cease to grow vigorously, and 
will in time die off, thus spoiling the 
symmetry of the tree. Standard trees are 
most suitable for planting on land to be 
sown down for mowing or pasturing sheep. 
They should be planted 25 feet apart each 
way ; they should have a clean, straight stem 
6 feet high, on the top of which there should 
be from four to six branches of equal 
strength, which should diverge in the proper 
direction ; from those as many side branches 
should be allowed to grow as may be re- 
quired for forming a uniform and equally 
balanced head. From want of attention to 
this matter many trees become spoiled in 
the early stages of their growth, an error 
which no subsequent pruning can correct. 
Summer pruning of pyramids and bushes 
when necessary should be performed during 
the latter half of August, but it is injurious 
if done much earlier, as then it causes a 
number of immature growths to be pro- 
duced that have to be cut away at the 
winter pruning. Our practice is to com- 
mence on the upper half of the tree, to 
shorten all the lateral growths to 6 inches, and 
a week later to treat the lower half in the same 
manner. This admits a free circulation of air 
to the centre of the tree, while the influence of 
the sun will improve the flavour of the fruit 
and bring the wood into a higher state of 
maturity. The leading shoots at the ends of 
the branches should not be shortened until 
winter. 
Roor-PRUNING. 

Young trees frequently produce gross wood 
at the expense of fruit, particularly when the 
roots go down into the subsoil. When this occurs 
the best remedy is root-pruning, which should 
be performed when the trees have finished their 
growth for the year and before the leaves fall off. 
The best way of doing it isto diga trench 2 feet 
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deep all round the tree and at a distance of from 
3 feet to 6 feet from it, according to the size of 
the tree, and sufficiently wide to enable the work- 
man to undermine the ball of earth beneath the 
bole of the tree. Then proceed to reduce this 
ball of earth so as to ascertain if there are any 
roots which strike downwards. If any are 
found, they should be cut clean away, all thick 
roots shortened back, and any that may have 
been bruised during the operation should have 
the injured parts removed. In trimming the 
roots a sharp knife should be used, placing it 
under the root and making a long, slanting cut 
in an upward direction. From this a large 
number of fibrous roots will be emitted, which 
will greatly assist the tree in bringing its fruit 
to maturity. If it is thought desirable to retain 
any roots that are too deep, they should be 
brought near the surface. The soil may then 
be put back into the trench, using a little fresh 
loam to cover the roots, making it firm as the 
work proceeds, Then apply a mulching of fresh 
manure to the surface to assist the formation 
of root-fibres by keeping the soil in a moist, 
warm condition, The roots of young fruit-trees 
should be pruned every second or third year, 
according to the quantity and strength of the 
wood which they make, until they are in a free- 
bearing condition, when it may be dispensed 
with, as there is nothing better than a good crop 
of fruit for checking over-luxuriance. 
BRANCH-PRUNING, 

The principal object of pruning is to thin out 
the branches so that light and air may penetrate 
every part of the tree, and that the fruit may be 
equally distributed over it. The winter prun- 
ing should be performed as soon as possible after 
the fall of the leaf, in order that the wounds 
may soon heal over and be less liable to injury 
from loss of sap than if pruned during spring. 
Pyramidal-trained trees should have the lateral 
growths cut back to within two or three buds of 
their base, with the exception of any that are 
required to form fruit-bearing branches, These 
should be cut back toa bud that is growing in 
the direction in which the branch is wanted to 
grow in order to form a symmetrical tree ; also 
any branches, which cross each other and all dead 
spurs, togetlr with unripened growths, should 
be removed, ‘The terminal shoots on the ends 
of the branches should be left from 12 inches to 
18 inches in length, according to their strength 
and the size which the tree is intended to 
attain, being careful to cut each shoot a little 
shorter than that immediately below it, and to 
cut to a bud that is pointing in the direction 
most desirable for the extension of the branch. 
When the tree is sufficiently large the leading 
shoots may be treated in the same way as 
lateral growths. Standard trees should be 
allowed to assume their various habits of growth, 
simply thinning out any misplaced or super- 
fluous branches to prevent the fruit from being 
blown off by wind-waving; dead spurs and 
watery shoots which frequently spring from the 
branches and trunk of the tree should also be 
removed. In pruning always use a sharp knife 
and draw it in an upward direction, leaving a 
smooth, clean cut, and in removing young wood 
leave about an inch of the shoot above the last 
bud. But in removing a branch cut it as close 
as possible to the stem or branch from which it 
proceeds, so that the bark may cover the wound 
the sooner. When a saw is used to remove a 
branch the cut part should afterwards be 
trimmed over with a knife, and a coat of 
painter's knotting applied to exclude moisture. 


RENOVATING OLD TREES, 


The safest and best way of renovating old and 
neglected fruit-trees, such as have not had either 
roots or branches pruned for a number of years 
is to cut out all dead wood and any branches 
which cross each other; then give the heads of 
the trees a dressing of lime to remove Moss, 
&c. ; if they are affected with blight or scale, 
paraffin must be substituted for the lime. If 
too weak to produce fruit, it will be best to 
remove a few inches of the surface soil and sub- 
stitute a mixture of good loam and manure. 
Over-luxuriant trees should have a trench taken 
out at a suitable distance from the bole and be 
root-pruned, as I have already directed. Only 
one-third of the roots should be operated on in 
one season, as it is much safer than cutting back 
all of the strong roots at once. I have known 
cases in which the strong roots of old trees 
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which had not been systematically root-pruned 
for a number of years were severely shortened 
back, but such treatment has often been 
followed by the destruction of the trees. 


Moss AND INSECTS, 


For destroying Moss or Lichen on fruit-trees 
there is nothing better than lime thinned to the 
consistency of whitewash and strained through 
a fine sieve or thin canvas to keep out all rough 
sediment. It will then be ready for applying to 
the trees with a syringe or garden engine. In 
this way we can go over the trees much quicker 
and cover them more effectually than by using 
a dredger and dry lime. For the destruction of 
scale and American blight I have tried several 
of the many preparations now offered to the 
public as being infallible for the eradication of 
parasites, but I have found none so cheap or 
effectual as soft-soap and the ordinary paraffin 
oil of commerce, prepared in the following way : 
To make 4 gallons of the mixture take half-a- 
pound of soft-soap and a half-pint of paraffin- 
oil ; place them in a bucket or other suitable 
vessel, and add a quantity of boiling water ; 
stir the mixture well until the soap is 
dissolved, and then add the remainder of the 
water. The mixture may be applied with a 
syringe or garden engine to the trees which are 
affected, and is more penetrating when used at 
the temperature of 120 degs, than it would be 
if used cold. The small quantity of oil which 
falls on the earth will not injure the roots. I 
find no difficulty in getting the paratiin to mix 
with rain-water if treated in the way just 
described. 


GATHERING AND STORING. 


In gathering the fruit it is advisable to go 
over the trees two or three times, each time 
selecting only those that are ready. This may 
easily be ascertained by gently lifting each fruit, so 
that the stalk is in a horizontal position ; if the 
latter then parts freely from the wood, it may 
be assumed that the fruit is ripe. A large 
quantity of fruit is spoiled every year by being 
gathered before it is properly matured. The 
Apples when gathered should be at once taken 
to the fruit room and there placed on wooden 
shelves free from hay or straw, as these deterio- 
rate the flavour. All fruit should be placed in 
single layers, and should remain undisturbed 
until required for use, It should be frequently 
examined for the purpose of removing any de- 
caying ones, for if these are allowed to remain 
they injure the others. The fruit room should 
have a northern aspect, for in such a position it 
will be less liable to sudden fluctuations of tem- 
perature. Itshould be provided with the means 
of giving ample ventilation when required, and 
provided with hot-water pipes for the purpose 
of drying up superabundant moisture as well as 
to exclude frost. The windows should be fur- 
nish with shutters to keep out light and cold, 
The temperature may range from 40 degs. to 
45 degs., but frost must be carefully excluded. 





Strawberries for forcing.—What are 
the best varieties of Strawberries for forcing ? 
I have just potted runners of Noble and Sir 
Joseph Paxton in 6-inch pots in black and 
yellow loam and some bone-dust. Should they 
have had other soil?—M. A, 


*," The best forcing Strawberries depends 
upon when you require them to fruit. If very 
early, say, February or March, Vicomtesse H. 
de Thury, with La Grosse Sucrée to follow, or 
the newer Royal Sovereign. Such kinds as you 
name, with Auguste Nicaisse for size, President, 
and Sir C. Napier are all good. It is too late 
to layer now. Your compost is right, and the 
bone-meal is excellent, as animal manures cause 
a rank leaf growth. In potting, each plant should 
be well rammed or firmed, given plenty of room, 
and stood on a hard bottom to keep out worms. 


An Apple-tree unhealthy.—I have in 
my garden an Apple-tree which in the spring 
was very full of blossom that set well, so that it 
was heavily loaded. I mulched early with 
short manure, and in the very dry weather I 
read in your valuable paper that it would be 
well to give fruit-trees a good watering with 
some liquid-manure. I soaked it well with a 
solution of ‘‘Stimulus.” Very soon after the 
leaves began to turn brown like those enclosed, 
and the fruit did not swell to the size it did last 
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year, and a great many fell off while they were 
small. Nearly all of them were maggoty. Can 
you please tell me the cause, and if I can doany- 
thing to bring it round ?—W. H. H. 


*,”" In all probability you gave the tree a 
liberal watering with a highly concentrated 
plant food at a time when it was suffering from 
want of water, hence the browning of the leaves. 
Liquid-manure should never be given to any 
plant that is dry. You should first of all have 
given your tree a soaking of clear water, and 
then the following day watered it with the stimu- 
lant. It will doubtless come round all right. 


1215.—Building a small Melon-pit.— 
You may use concrete to make the path if you 
cover the surface with a layer of sand and Port- 
land cement for your pit, but the best and 
cheapest way of dealing with the sides is to build 
them up with 43-inch brickwork. Any good 
builder will give you an estimate of the cost. 
Are you sure that a sunk pit is the best for your 
purpose? It is all right in the summer, but very 
often too damp in winter for keeping choice 
plants safely.—J. C. C. 


Bone-dust for a Strawberry-bed.— 
Would bone-dust be a good dressing for a 
Strawberry-bed? If so, when should it be 
applied? Could it be forked in now with 
advantage before the beds receive their winter 
mulching of farmyard-manure ?—M, A, 


*,* Bone-meal is an excellent dressing for 
Strawberry-beds applied at once, lightly forked 
in between the rows. Apply again next 
April in damp weather, first treading round 
each plant if your soil is light. You will do well 
to mulch with farmyard-manure at this season 
after the bone-meal has been applied. 


1213.—Fruit-tree cuttings.—Notwith- 
standing what your friends tell you, I advise 
you to allow the cuttings to remain where they 
are for another year. Ido not say they will be 
sure to grow, but they may do so. The leaves 
now upon them are probably supported by a 
callus formed at the base of the cutting, and 
roots may follow this autumn. Some Apple- 
trees can be raised from cuttings, and with 
patience Pears and Cherries might probably be 
raised in the same way.—J. C. C. 


Treatment of Vines.— What is the 
proper treatment of Vines when the fruit is 
colouring? Should not one or two leaves be left 
on the laterals above the bunches, and all small 
shoots pinched out till after the fruit is cut ?— 
M. A. 


*,* Leave, at least, one joint, two are better, 
above the bunch, and these will show lateral 
growths, which should be stopped to the first 
leaf or joint, rubbing off later lateral growth at 
the second shoot. If all leaf growth is stopped 
fruit cannot swell or colour perfectly. Your 
Vines are also much too thick. There is great 
danger of mildew with crowded canes, and you 
must remove some of the older canes when the 
leaves fall. Two and a-half feet is a fair dis- 
tance. Many give 3 feet to 4 feet between the 
rods. You should now encourage lateral growth 
above the bunches to assist in colouring and the 
formation of a strong bud at base of shoot for 
next year’s crop. Shoots are left thicker 
over white Grapes to prevent scalding, but 
they should not be overcrowded. In your case 
it will be well to let the terminal shoots on each 
cane grow at will for a time, as this will promote 
root growth. 


A selection of fruit-trees.—Will you 
inform a subscriber and constant reader of 
GARDENING the best Green Gage or other Plum, 
Morello Cherry, Pear, and other fruit-trees 
suitable to plant on forty yards of east wall, and 
five yards north wall in a Norfolk garden? How 
the soil (clay) should be prepared? When to 
plant? And also the name of the best Apricot 
for a west wall ?—GRroweEr. 

*,* The best Plums are either Denniston’s 
Superb Gage, the old Green Gage, or Coe’s 
Golden Drop for late fruits. The best Pears are 
Souvenir du Congrés, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Marie Louise, and Emile 
d’Heyst, Apricots for west wall, and Morello 
Cherry on north. Plant in November. Trench 
your soil two or more feet deep, place some 
rough brick-ends or rubble under each tree, 
3 feet down, to act as drainage in your clay ; 
add plenty of mortar rubble, wood-ashes, or 
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burnt refuse to your surface soil, and do not 
plant lower than the trees were in the nursery. 
Add light loam, if obtainable—in fact, make 
your soil porous, but not with large quantities 
of animal manures. Place these on the surface 
after planting. If your soil is poor you may 
use a portion of well-decayed manure near the 
surface at planting, or some bone-meal. 


1216.—Making a Peach-border.—You 
do not say where your difficulty is—in the climate 
or the soil. Unless the subsoil of your garden 
is composed of clay or otherwise unsuitable for 
Peaches, I do not think it necessary to concrete 
the bottom, and in no case is the wall wanted. 
The width of 5 feet is ample. In making the 
border, avoid making it too rich or too light. If 
you can get some good loamy soil that has not 
been exhausted by other trees do not use any 
manure, as at any time if you see the trees suffer- 
ing from weakness, a rich surface-dressing of rot- 
ten manure spread over the roots will be sufficient 
to restore them to vigour. The glass coping should 
be removed in the autumn, and put on again in 
the spring. As regards varieties, I find Waterloo 
the best of the early sorts, and more hardy than 


Alexander or Amsden June, but both of these | 








free as a standard, owing to the size of fruit 
it gets damaged by rough winds. For small 
gardens it is one of the best, as it bears freely 
when small, and the fruit, being large and hand- 
some, is much admired even when growing. It 
does well in most soils, and bears larger fruits 
than many others.—W. 


Planting Quinces.—It may not be 
generally known that Quinces will grow and 
fruit well in situations wholly unsuitable for the 
majority of fruit-trees. By the margins of ponds 
and in marshy and swampy places generally 
they are at home, and when in blossom Quince 
trees are very attractive. The fruit is used 
principally for jelly or to flavour Apple tarts. 
The Pear-shaped variety is the best.—J. 

A Black Hamburgh Vine.—I have a 
Black Hamburgh Grape-Vine which was planted 
in border outside in 1892. The plant is trained 
through wall into greenhouse. The first year 
there were several bunches of Grapes. I cut 
them all out except three, and the following 
year I left six bunches. Last May I had my 


| greenhouse made larger, and during the process 


of the work, the Vine was exposed to some 
rough weather, being outside the whole of the 





of this class, is to run the main stem vertically 
up one end of the roof, with horizontal rods 
from it at suitable distances. If the new 
growths mentioned can be utilised at all, they 
should be retained by all means. In any case 
all laterals must be cut in closer to the spurs at 
the winter pruning, and the new ones be thinned 
out and stopped beyond the fruit in the usual 
way. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AZALEA MOLLIS. 


Tue flowering season of hardy Azaleas may be 
said to commence with this species, for the only 
one to unfold its blossoms earlier in the year is 
the purplish-rose-coloured A. rhombica, which 
is little known, while A. mollis, on the other 
hand, is grown by thousands, both for planting 
out in the open ground and for flowering in 
pots. A. mollis is one of the many beautiful 
shrubs that was introduced into this country by 
Robert Fortune in 1845, but some time elapsed 
before it made much head way in popular favour. 
In a wild state it occurs in the a'pine districts 




















last are very good. My choice in their order 
of ripening would be Waterloo, Amsden June, 
Karly Gros Mignonne, Stirling Castle, Dymond, 
and Sea Hagle.—J. C. C. 


Starting early Vines (Shepherd).—To 
get ripe Grapes in May, start them December 
Ist with a temperature by day of 50 degs. with 
fire heat, and 50 degs. less at night for the first 
month. Syringe rods freely to assist in break- 
ing, and give 50 degs. to 60 degs. more warmth 
as they progress. The Vines should not be 
scraped, merely have the rough loose bark 
removed, and paint with a mixture of clay, sul- 
phur, and Tobacco-water, with a little soot and 
lime to make it adhere. Well wash your canes 
with soft-soap and tepid water before painting. 
The roots being outdoors, a covering of dry 
leaves or fresh strawy litter will be benefical 
when starting. You would do well to read 
carefully the notes of work for the week which 
will advise as to temperatures and other de- 


tails weekly. High temperatures at the start 
mean failure. 


Apple Grenadier.—This variety should 
find favour in most places on account of its free- 
cropping and good cooking qualities. It is of 
the Codlin type, and one of the best for planting 
in bush form or as cordon trees. Though equally 





Hardy Azaleas in a Surrey garden. 


time, and was rather roughly treated at times 
by the workmen. The Vine is now altogether 
inside the greenhouse, and this year there is no 
fruit at all on it, but it is throwing out long 
shoots, two of which are about 6 feet long, and 
several other shorter ones. Will you kindly 
advise me the proper way to treat this Vine, and 
will the roots do inside as well as outside? 
Greenhouse is 20 feet by 10 feet, S.W. aspect. 
The roots of the Vine are, of course, in the soil, 
but inside instead of out as before. —PLUMBAGO. 


*,* No doubt the cause of your Vine having 
failed to produce any fruit this year is the rough 
treatment and exposure it received in May, 
when the young branches would probably be 
bruised or broken off altogether. The plant 
will do as well now, with proper treatment, as 
when the roots were altogether inside, especially 
if they can penetrate beneath the wall to the 
ground outside. You must give it a dressing of 
nice short stable manure every spring, spreading 
it.out as far as the roots extend, and pricking it 
lightly into the border in the autumn. An 
annual sprinkling of a mixture of bone-meal, 
soot, and burnt earth, or of Thomson’s Vine 
manure, will also do good. You do not say what 
system of training is pursued. One of the best 








of Japan, but both in that country and in 
China it is largely cultivated. Though so gener- 
ally known under the specific name of mollis, 
the correct one, according to our Jatest botanical 
authorities, is Azalea sinensis. At one time 
the colour of the blossoms was a kind of salmon- 
red and orange, but now, owing to seedlings 
being continually raised, there is a much widcr 
range of colour to be found amongst them. A. 
mollis is perfectly hardy in this country, but 
from the early season at which it flowers the 
blossoms are often cut off by late spring frosts 
or cold cutting winds. In some nurseries where 
this Azalea is grown in quantity the large 
breadths of it form a showy spring feature where 
untouched by frosts, and an inspection of a 
large mass of it in this stage shows that where 
planted in a bed or group by far the most 
pleasing arrangement is to mass the colours to- 
gether as far as possible and not dot them about 
promiscuously. 


Being dwarfer than the numerous hybrid 
forms to which the collective title of Gheit 
Azaleas has been applied, this species may le 
used for the outside of large beds or groups, 
and flowering as it does earlier than the larger 
kinds, such an arrangement will furnish a 


where only a single Vine is planted in a house | source of attraction for a longer period than if 
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planted with Ghent Azaleas alone. Compared 
with these last, the blossoms of A. mollis are 
much larger and more massive, for some of the 
Ghent varieties are quite Honeysuckle-like in 
form, though among the later hybrids there 
is a great tendency towards larger flowers. 

In colour the blossoms of A. mollis now vary 
from white with a yellowish stain to yellow, 
orange, orange-red, and pink, a far greater 
range of tint than was formerly the case. A 
large bed of A. mollis is very interesting in the 
autumn, as the leaves die off at different colours. 
Some scarcely change colour, but drop while 
yet green, while others turn to a warm brownish 
tinge; some, again, are of a dull brown and 
others bright red. Those, however, that ac- 
quire a rich yellow or orange tint before they 
drop are the brightest in hue of all these forms 
of A. mollis. The fact that we do not see 
Azaleas planted oftener in our gardens and 
woodlands.is no doubt owing to the fact that 
by many peat soil is considered absolutely 
necessary to their well-doing, but this opinion, 
though widespread, is erroneous. True, they 
delight in moist peaty soil, but they also grow 
equally well in good sandy loam, provided 
always that it is never dried up during the 
summer. If the loam is rather heavy, a liberal 
amount of leaf-mould incorporated with it will 
render it suitable for Azaleas, but it is useless 
to think of growing them in soil of a chalky or 
limestone nature. 

In planting Azalea mollis it should if pos- 
sible be placed where the early morning sun 
does not shine full upon the plants, as a slight 
frost followed by bright sunshine will do far 
more damage than where shaded till the tem- 
perature of the air has risen. A spot as much 
sheltered from cutting winds as possible should 
be chosen for planting A. mollis. This Azalea, 
generally consisting of mixed seedlings, is sent 
to this country from Holland and Belgium 
every autumn, usually in the shape of neat little 
bushes bristling with flower-buds. As they 
meet with a ready sale, the question suggests 
itself whether, with the continual complaints of 
our farmers that crops do not pay, such as this 
Azalea and several other good and well-tried 
subjects would not prove to be a more remune- 
rative crop than many that are now grown. 

A. mollis ripens seeds freely, and if kept till 
the spring and then sown in a frame they are 
not long in germinating. The young ‘plants 
are, as a rule, of good constitution and grow 
away freely. y 





Flowering shrubs and plants. —I 
should be glad if anyone could name me a good 
list of flowering shrubs that will bloom in 
succession throughout the season. I am in a 
good locality where they will grow well. Also a 
good list of herbaceous plants ?—L. CotiEn. 


_*,” Tappend a list of fine flowering shrubs, 
given in something like the order in which they 
bloom : Chimonanthus fragrans, Garrya  ellip- 
tica, Almond (flowering), Daphne mezereum 
(Mezereon), Ribes sanguineum, ete, ; Skimmia 
fragrans, Pyrus japonica and P, Maulei, 
Kerria japonica fi.-pl., Berberis Aquifolium, 
etc. ; Crategus of sorts; Azalea mollis, Lilacs 
in variety, Halesia tetraptera (Snowdrop-tree) ; 
Rhododendron, in great variety ; Ligustrum 
(Privet) lucidum and others ; Viburnum opulus 
(Guelder Rose), Weigela rosea and varieties ; 
Hypericum(St. John’s Wort) in variety; Arbutus 
Unedo, Deutzia crenata, Philadelphus (Syringa 
or Mock Orange) coronarius and others ; 
Spirzea aricfolia, 9, confusa, 8. Fortunci, 
S. Lindleyana and others; Hibiscus syriacus 
(Rose of Sharon) in variety ; Cytisus (Broom) 
Escallonia macrantha, Cercig siliquastrum 
(Judas-tree), Olearia Haasti, Ceanothus azureus 
and C. Gloire de Versailles, Leycesteria for- 
mosa (Himalayan Honeysuckle), Cistug ladani- 
ferus (Gum Cistus), Fuchsia Riceartoni, F, 
gracilis, I’. globosa, ete. ; Hydrangea panicu- 
lata, Veronicas in variety, and Laurustinus, 
Roses of many kinds may, of course, be in- 
cluded ad lib. The list of good herbaceous 
plants is considerably longer, and indeed any- 
thing like an exhaustive one would occupy too 
much space, so only a selection can be given : 
Adonis verhalis, Alyesum saxatile, ete. ; Anem- 
one coronaria, A. fulgens, A. apennina, A. sylves- 
tris, and others ; Arabis in variety ; Armerias 
(Thrift) in variety; Aubrietias in variety ; Cheir- 
anthus (Wallflowers) of sorts; Lily of the Val- 


ley, Corydalis nobilis, etc. ; Cyclamen coum 
and C. vernum, Dielytra spectabilis (Lyre- 
flower), Doronicums in variety; Erythronium 
dens-canis (Dog-tooth Violet), Kranthis hyemalis 
(Winter Aconite), Ericas of sorts; Gentiana 
acaulis, etc. ; Helleborus (Lenten Rose) in 
variety ; Hepaticas, Iberisin variety ; [ris nudi- 
eaule, I, reticulata, ete. ; Lithospermum pros- 
tratum, Lunaria (Honesty), Myosotis (Forget- 
me-nots), Narcissi in variety ; Orobus vernus, 
Phlox in variety ; Primulas (Primrose) in great 
variety ; Ramondia pyrenaica, Ranunculus 
aconitifolius, R. acris fl.-pl., and many others ; 
Saxifraga in variety; Scillas, Silene pendula, 
etc. ; Veronica pectinata, and Violas, All these 
bloom more or less early, but they are not given 
in their order of flowering. In the summer we 
have the Delphinium (Larkspur) in variety ; 
Lupinus, Althzea (Hollyhock), Alstrcemeria, 
Achillea ptarmica, etc.; Antirrhinums in 
variety ; Coreopsis in variety; Clematis of 
sorts; Funkia Sieboldi and others; ‘‘Gera- 
nium” platypetalum and others; Helianthus 
(Sunflower) in variety; Lavatera trimestris, 
(inotheras in variety ; Pentstemons, Pyrethrum 
parthenium fl.-pl., and P. roseum in variety ; 
Aquilegias in variety ; Scabiosas in variety ; 
Campanulas of many kinds ; Centranthus ruber, 
Commelina ccelestis, Dictamnus fi axinella (Burn- 
ing-bush), Spireeas of sorts, Eryngiums (Sea 
Holly) in variety ; Ferula gigantea, Gaillardias, 
Galega officinalis, Geums (Avens), Hemerocallis 
(Day Lily), Ly chnis ofsorts; Iris in great variety ; 
Lathyrus latifolius (Everlasting Pea), ete. ; 
Linum (Flax), Monarda didyma, Orobus in 
variety ; Papaver (Poppy) in variety; Salvia 
patens, Trollius europzus, etc. ; and Vincas in 
variety. In the autumn we have Aconitum 
autumnale and A. chinense ; Anemone japonica 
and varieties ; Arundo conspicua ; Asters (Mich- 
aelmas Daisy) in great variety ; Astilbe rivu- 
laris, Senecio pulcher, Chrysanthemums in great 
variety ; Convolvulus mauritanicus, Corydalis 
lutea, Crocosma aurea, Daphne cneorum, Eupa- 
torium purpureum, Fuchsia of sor!s; Gladiolus ; 
Gynerium argenteum, Helenium autumnale, 
Ionopsidium acaule, Lobelia cardinalis, L. tupa, 
etc. ; Mirabilis multiflora (Marvel of Peru), 
Pentstemons and Phlox in great variety ; Plum- 
bago larpente, Polygonum cuspidatum, Pyreth. 
rum uliginosum (serotinum), Chrysanthemum 
maximum ; Schizostylis coccinea, Sternbergia 
lutea, Tradescantia virginica, ‘T'ritomas in 
variety ; Veronicas of sorts, Viola ditto, Tus- 
silago fragrans, and Helleborus niger and varie- 
ties. —B. C. R. 

1210..—Treatment of Pine-cones.— 
Prepare some pans that are 6 inches deep, and 
fill them to within half an inch of the rim with 
loamy soil, In these bury the seeds 1 inch deep 
and 3 inches apart, and then well water them. 
The pan should have the protection of a cold 
pit or frame until the seedlings are 6 inches 
high. You must, however, be prepared to wait, 
as the seedlings will probably not appear until 
next summer or autumn. ‘They should be 
allowed to remain in the pans one year after 
they have come up, and not exposed to severe 
trost for the first two or three winters. Except 
that there is a certain amount of interest 
attached to the raising of seedlings in this way, 
the results do not often prove so satisfactory as 
expected.—J. C. C, 


Propagation of Camellias and 
Azaleas.—We have a Camellia that we should 
like to increase stock of, and as we cannot find 
it at any nursery should be glad to know how 
to manage it. If by grafting, what should 
the stock be? Also, how are Azaleas increased ? 
What temperature should Pancratium fragrans 
have to do fairly well ?—YorkKSHIRE. 


*,* Cuttings of the half-ripened wood of 
Camellias inserted in pots of sandy loam and 
peat in the autumn in a cool house, and plunged 
in a gentle heat in the spring, will usually root, 
and in time form good plants; but the usual 
and best method of propagation is by means of 
grafting, which must be done in a close, moist 
heat in the spring, and requires a skilled hand, 
Seedling plants of single varieties are generally 
employed as stocks. Azaleas, also, are usually 
grafted ; but these make better plants when 
grown from cuttings than Camellias. The young 
shoots, getting a little firm at the base, should 
be taken off in the spring or early summer, the 
lower leaves removed and inserted in 6-inch pots 
half fnll of drainage, with very sandy peat over, 
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and 4, inch of pure silver sand on the top ; make 
it quite firm, putin the cuttings, water well, 
and cover with a bell-glass or handlight until 
the cuttings are callused ; then plunge in bottom- 
heat, When rootedand growing, pot offsingly, 
using good peat and plenty of sand, grow on in 
heat, then keep cooler, and give a moderate 
shift every year. Pancratium fragrans to do 
well requires a moist stove heat of 60 degs. or 
65 degs. at night, rising to 80 degs, or more 
(with sunheat) during the day. 


1294.—Treatment of Irish Yews.— 
The query of ‘‘V. A.” reminds me of what I 
saw practised a great many years ago by the 
late Mr. Pince, of the Exeter Nursery. He 
had a quantity of Irish Yews planted as single 
specimens right and left of a long walk. Many 
of these reached 8 feet high. All of them had 
several branches springing from the bottom to 
their full height. Of course, the snow filled the 
interior and brought the whole to the ground 
while it lasted, much to the vexation of the 
owner, who at last decided to select from each 
one of the straightest and best of the branches 
to be left alone, cutting out every other to its 
base. In two years the result was grand ; there 
were splendid specimens with innumerable side 
branches all over, ‘These were cut in once or 
twice a year, so as to maintain a fine even 
growth of short shoots, allowing the leader to go 
ahead with its side shoots in proper form, After 
the third year these readily sold at five guineas 
each. Some grew to 12 feet and even 14 feet 
high. Thirty years after I saw two grand 
avenues of them in the churchyard of Hygham 
Court, Gloucester. From the foregoing ‘* V. A.” 
may take courage and train his Irish friends into 
good form and better behaviour. — FRED 
Brewer, ‘* Langsford,” Richmond Park-road, 
Kingston on-Thames. 





The Tiger Lily in the parks.—One 
hears sometimes that Lilies will not succeed in 
smoky places, but the bold masses of the Tiger 
Lily in Regent’s Park show this to be false. 
The variety is splendens, the best of all this 
group and one of the finest and sturdiest of all 
Lilies. Its value at this time of year is great 
and the flowers last long in beauty, even in such 
murky seasons as this. We were pleased to see 
bold groups at Kew recently, in force of colour 
not surpassed by any flower of the present time. 
Their beautiful effect is the same whether one 
sees them near at hand, or at a considerable 
distance. 


Hypericum Moserianum.—A batch of 
this is simply glorious, and after July it may be 
siid to flower to the end of the year. [very fine 
morning there is a new set ofits big clear shining 
yellow blossoms, filled almost to their rims with 
numerous anthers of a dull, but pleasing red. 
The upper or fruitful stems, too—no mean fea- 
ture of beauty in this plant—are ofa rich red or 
mahogany colour, and very conspicuous among 
the bright Apple-green foliage. It may be a 
variety that will do in shade, like one of its 
parents (calycinum), but I can speak from experi- 
ence, having two batches, one in shade and one 
in sunshine, and the latter is by far the more 
satisfactory, and came into flower at least a 
month earlier, though all the plants were of one 
batch.—J. 


Water Lilies in September.—Even 
now in the last days of September there is still 
much beauty among the new hardy Water 
Lilies. Not only are they a decided gain in 
colour and variety of tint, but they bloom so long 
and persistently. Our native Water Lily is pre- 
paring for rest—in fact, its leaves are dying 
down, but not so these wonderful hybrids. N, 
Laydekeri rosea had flowers open lately as large 
and as brilliant as any that it has produced all 
the year. Its first blooms opened this year just 
after the middle of May, and from then till now, 
a period of over four months, it has never been 
without flower. ‘The noble Marliacea forms, 
including Chromatella, albida, and carnea, are 
still bearing fine flowers. Now also, strange to 
relate, the days appear too short for them, and 
the flowers stand wide open in the darkness. 
During July and August the flowers closed 
quite early in the afternoon, but now they 
remain open beyond the hours of daylight, and 
the great white flowers are conspicuous on the 
water in the dusky twilight. Surely no other 
flowers give so much pleasure and lasting gatis- 
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faction. Once planted they need no further 
care. Everyone who has water about the garden 
should plant these new Water Lilies. The series 
we now have is wonderful, and there are 
striking additions yet to come, 


ORCHIDS. 


MASDEVALLIAS. 


CoMPARED with the Odontoglots, the Oncids, 
and many other temperate Orchids, the Masde- 
vallias as a whole appear very modest indeed, 
although many species possess a beauty in pose 
and colour which is very charming. The accom- 
panying illustration depicts a group of species 
all natives of New Grenada; three of them 
belong to the group of which M. Chimera is the 
central species, and the fourth is M. macrura, 
In these species the peculiar characteristics of 
this genus reach their highest development. 

M. CHIMaRA was originally discovered by 
Roezl in New Grenada in 1871, but was not suc- 
cessfully imported into Europe for a year or two 
after that date. The leaves from 6 inches to 
12 inches long are produced in tufts. The 
diameter of the flower taken ina 
vertical direction is from 8 inches 
to 10 inches. The sepals are dull 
yellow, spotted and blotched with 
purple-brown. The petals and lip 
are small, the latter shaped like a 
pouch of a creamy-white colour. 
M. Chimera is a very variable 
Orchid. 

M. Bea is closely related to 
M., Chimera, although still retain- 
ing specific rank. It was intro- 
duced from New Grenada in 1878, 
but had been discovered four years 
previously by Gustav Wallis. In 
habit it does not differ from M. 
Chimera. The sepals are pale 
yellow, thickly spotted with brown- 
purple ; the petals and lip white, 
the latter differing from the lip of 
M. Chimera in being more ex- 
panded and kidney-shaped. 

M. mucrurRA is the strongest 

rower and most substantial of 

asdevallias. Its leaves, measur- 
ing upwards of 1 foot in length by 
2 inches width, are of singularly 
thick and fleshy texture. The 
flower is close upon 1 foot in ver- 
tical diameter. The colour is a 
tawny-yellow marked with numer- 
ous purple spots on the inside, the 
outside shaded with purple. The 
petals and lip are very small and 
of a lighter shade of tawny-yellow 
than the sepals. 

These four species require under 
cultivation similar treatment and 
conditions. Coming from lower 
altitudes than the great bulk of 
Masdevallias, they require a some- 
what higher temperature, in winter 
more especially. From the end of 
October to March they should be 
kept in a house which does not fall below 50 degs. 
Fabr. During the rest of the year the Odonto- 
glossum-house will suit them, Like all Masde- 
vallias, they revelincontinuously moist conditions 
both summer and winter, and both atmospheric- 
ally and at the root. They should be grown in 
shallow teak baskets in preference to pots or 
pans, and as the scapes frequently take a down- 
ward direction, no flat potsherds should be used 
for drainage. The basket should be lined with 
Sphagnum, and as a compést, fibrous peat, 
chopped Sphagnum, chips of potsherds, and a 
little coarse silver sand should be used. B. 





Oncidium ornithorrhynchum (Lee’s 
variety ).—Will any reader tell me if Oncidium 
ornithorrhynchum (Lee’s variety) is like the 
typical plant? I have a plant with six spikes. 
How shall I treat it after flowering? It isin a 
large pot. Would it be advisable to divide it, 
and when is the best time to do so? Also, 
should Lelia anceps be kept dry after it has 
finished its sheath?—T. I. 

*.* Oncidium ornithorrhynchum does not vary 
80 much as some other species, and we do not 
remember having seen the variety you name. 
There are, it is true, some forms of it better 
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than others, and possibly yours has been named 
privately, a too common practice, and one that 
ought not to be resorted to unless the plant is 
really distinct. The best way to determine 
whether yours is anything out of the ordinary, 
would be to send us a spray of the blossoms, when 
wecould give youanopinionas to any merit it may 
possess. Keep the plant just moist after flower- 
ing, and all through the winter not subjecting 
it toa lower temperature than 48 degs, or 50 
degs. If you wish to divide it, you may do so 
safely about February or March, cutting through 
the rhizome carefully, and keeping out of the way 
of the leading pseudo-bulbs as much as possible. 
It is too late to dry Lelia anceps when the 
spikes are forming, though it does not require 
so much moisture as when growing freely. Itis 
not advisable to make hard and fast rules as to 
drying off or resting Orchids, asitistermed. It 
is much better in the majority of cases to let the 
plants have their own way, of course, avoiding 
excitement when this is seen to be unnecessary, 
or likely to cause unseasonable growth. 


Oncidium tigrinum.—The many good 
points of this handsome Oncid make it almost 
indispensable to the amateur cultivator who 


A group of New Grenada Masdevallias. 


wishes to get the best flowering return for his 
trouble. The blossoms are large and showy, 
they last well, and are sweetly scented ; they 
are, moreover, produced at a very dull season 
for Orchids. Anyone haying a cool Orchid-house 
may undertake its culture with every prospect 
of success. The best way to grow it is in 
medium-sized clean and well-drained pots. The 
compost may consist of one part of chopped 
Sphagnum Moss to two of the best peat-fibre 
obtainable, and plenty of small pieces of pot- 
sherd and charcoal must be intermixed as the 
work of potting proceeds. The mode of potting 
this class of Orchids has recently been referred 
to in these pages, so it is only necessary to say 
that O. tigrinum must have the compost very 
firmly packed about its roots, these being rather 
small, and not so much inclined to ramble over 
the surface as those of O. macranthum and 
kindred species. A good supply of water is 
needed at the root and in the atmosphere all 
the year round, frequent dampings overhead 
being of great service if not given too heavily. 
O. tigrinum is an old plant in cultivation, having 
been introduced from Mexico in 1840. 


Work in the Orchid-house.—After 
the present spell of hot, dry weather it will not 


be safe to leave any tropical Orchids, such as 
Dendrobiums, Lelias, and others outside, nor 
will it in most cases be necessary, the scorching 
sunshine and high temperature having ripened 
the growth fully. Any in frames that can have 
the lights drawn over them during heavy rains, 
or on cold nights may be left a little longer. 
Dendrobium nobile has done remarkably 
well, and where very early flowers are 
wanted, a few of the best ripened plants may 
now have a place in a hot stove, kept quite dry 
at the roots, the stems being  occasion- 
ally dewed over in the morning, but not after- 
wards, Not many readers probably want them 
so early, and if not, the plants may be placed in 
any cool, light house where they are exposed 
to the full sun by day and can be well ventilated. 
Miltonia vexillaria may now be potted, if not 
already done, proceeding on the lines advised 
recently as regards cleaning and other details. 
Odontoglossum Edwardi is now throwing up its 
strong spikes and, in some cases, growths as 
well. This is a condition of things not exactly 
satisfactory, but it cannot always be avoided. 
The plants must be well supplied with water at 
the roots in order to enable them to withstand 
the strain, and the roots that are now being 
emitted—in some cases above the surface of the 
compost—must be carefully protected from 
insects. The bulbs on Oncidium macranthum 
are now completed, and such is the restless 
nature of the plant that already a few are again 
breaking into growth. If it can be managed, 
however, it will greatly assist the plants to be 
kept at rest a little while, though to dry them 
after growths have started is worse than useless. 
Water the newly-potted Odontoglots carefully, 
and see that they do not remain dry for long 
together. The fresh compost being very porous 
and open, the water goes through with a rush, 
and they are dry again before one is aware of it. 
Keep the points of Sphagnum gently moving, 
and all will be well. 





Yucca flaccida.—Now and then I meet 
with people who get tired of Yuccas, and 
they often ask me as to which is the best 
flowering kind, The only species known to me 
which can be thoroughly relied on to bloom year 
after year is Yucca flaccida, which is dwarf io 
habit, with narrow, flexible, glaucous leaves. 
It throws up a spire of white bells 3 feet or more 
in height, and is, when seen at its best, a noble 
plant for grouping on the Grass or for planting 
out permanently in either beds or borders, It 
is easily increased by dividing old clumps, and 
if the thick pieces of the fleshy root-stocks be 
saved and buried under a warm wall, they 
throw up young crowns quite freely. It is, or 
was, used in Battersea Park with good effect, 
and should become a general favourite where- 
ever plants good in leafage as well as in blossom 
are appreciated at their true value. I saw 
some groups of it the other day contrasted with 
Clematis Jackmani, the effect of the white 
spike rising from the rich purple Clematis 
flowers being a most beautiful one. Nearly all 
other kinds of Yucca are most uncertain as to 
their season of flowering in our climate, but this 
one is as beautiful as it is certain to bloom every 
year. 


Salvia patens.—Nothing in the garden 
surpasses this old favourite as a bit of true blue 
of the richest and most effective kind. A good 
mass of it on a border amongst the uprising 
stems of a good white Phlox is now a sight 
worth seeing, and the other day I saw some 
well-grown plants of it in flower over a carpet of 
Heuchera Richardsoni, the lustrous brown 
leafage of which seemed to add a depth and 
richness to the Salvia flowers. There is a pure 
white form of this plant, but it is far less valu- 
able as a garden plant, good white flowers being 
far more abundant than good deep blue ones. 
Salvia patens has long been an inmate of English 
gardens, its tuberous roots having been taken up 
every year and stored in sand or ashes in order 
to protect them from frost. Even now we have 
no deep rich blue flower that can rival it in 
colour, and so it is likely to remain in favour for 
along time to come. The best way to plant it 
is to make a bold irregular group of it on the 
border where its flowers can be seen en masse, 
as isolated or dotted about it is too thin in habit 
to become really strikingly effective. Easily 
increased by cuttings in the spring. 
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RULHS FOR OCORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the Per, only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, a8 GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seck assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared. 








1308.—Brler cuttings.—I should like to know how 
to root and grow Brier cuttings for budding with Roses. 
What kind of Brier shall I select, when and how shall I 
plant, and when will they be fit for budding ?—A Constant 
READER, 


1309.—Large Cockscombs. — Can any of your 
readers tell me what is the largest Cockscomb that has 
been grown? Ihave some 30 inches long and 22 inches 
wide, of what is called the Glasgow prize strain.—T. 
DENISON. 

1310.—Cactus Dahlias.—Will Cactus Dahlias do as 
well if the tubers are put into the ground in spring, and 
only one shoot allowed to grow, as under the usual method 
of starting them on a hot-bed and division of the tubers ?— 
W.8..G. 

1311.—Winter treatment of Gloxinias.—Will 
you kindly tell me the proper winter treatment of Glox- 
inias? I have some very fine ones which have just done 
flowering, and I do not know what to do with them now. 
—M. M, M., Barne. 


1312—Lime for fruit-trees.—In Garpznine of 
Aug. 31st, page 396, ‘ E. D.” mentions that lime is a good 
thing to make Pear and Plum-trees fruit well. My Pear- 
trees were root-pruned two years ago, and though they 
blossom very well they produce scarcely any fruit. What 
quantity of lime should be allowed to a tree, and what 
sort of lime ?—E. S. G. 

1313.—Making a hedge.—Can anyone give me 
advice as to making a hedge which would grow quickly 
and be a good protection to the garden, which slopes up- 
wards from it? The subsoil is damp, being close to a river, 
and the aspect north, much exposed to cold winds which 
sweep over the Norfolk marshes. Would Sweet Brier be 
suitable? Would it bea good plan to put up a Reed fence 
until the hedge had made a good start ?—Bxccuzs. 


1314.—How to start Brunsvigia Josephina. 
—Two years ago I asked a question concerning Cape bulbs 
received direct from the Cape. From the reply as to 
treatment I have succeeded in flowering most of the varie- 
ties. One large bulb named Brunsvigia Josephine has 
never started to form leaves. It is in a24-sized pot. Last 
year I was about to throw it away, but found the pot 
nearly full of new roots, so I still keptit. I have tried hot 
and cold, wet and dry treatment, but cannot induce it to 
start. Can anyone tell me of some treatment that would 
be likely to start top growth? The bulb is sound.—W, H. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1315.—Cabbages eaten by caterpillars (Chas. 
Wright),—See reply to ‘‘E. G.,” a similar case to yours, 
and do not omit the winter dressing of the land, a strong 
point in getting rid of these pests. 


1316,—Dielytra spectabilis (W. C. L. F.).—This 
is quite hardy, and you can plant the roots in the garden 
where you would like the plant to grow. They will flower 
next April or May, according to the warmth of the season. 


1317.—Protecting Pears from wasps (A. E.). 
—You have done the best possible thing, but erred in 
drawing the muslin bags too tight. They should be quite 
loose, so that if wasps settle upon them they cannot get 
at the fruit. 


1318.—Peaches eaten by bees (Winton).—Trap 
them with beer and sugar-sweetened stuff in wide-mouthed 
bottles. They must be suspended close to the fruit, and 
the wasps or bees cleared out daily. Any sweet substance 
will attract them. You may also cover with thin tiffany. 


1319.—“ Geranium” cuttings shrivelling 
(7. H.).—It is quite natural that they should do so, being 
fully exposed to the sun and with no roots to keep up the 
supply of moisture in the tissues of the plants to replace 
that evaporated. When roots form they will soon freshen 
up and get plump again. 

1320. — Planting [Carnations and lifting 
Begonias (Amateur).—lf the cuttings of Carnations 
are rooted you may plant in the beds now. Lift Tuberous 
Begonias as soon as the frost spoils the flowers, They 
may be kept in any cool place safe from frost, packed in 
sand, and be planted out early next May. 


1321. Removing Anpple-trees (J. W.).—You 
may remove the trees named, but before doing so get out 
a trench and well saturate the soil a few days previously, 
and do not keep out of soil during removal a day longer 
than necessary. Well water and damp overhead after 
planting and preserve a ball of earth on the roots, if 
possible, 


1322,—Pears rotting (J. P.).—You do not give us 
any particulars whatever either as to the size, age, or 
position of the tree, or of soil and situation. Any opinion 
we hazarded must consequently bea mere guess, If you 
will give us more details we will try and help you. It is 
possible that the roots, being in an unkind subsoil, hag 
caused the fruits to crack, and the wet entering the cracks 
has set up disease and decay. 


1323.—Pear tree with diseased Pears (J. B.). 
—You do not state under what conditions the tree is grow- 
ing, but itis very probable that its roots have got down 
in a cold or poor subsoil, and that being 80 the best 
remedy is to relift the roots, and bring them nearer to the 
surface again, This might be done during the latter half 
of the present month, but if the tree is alarge one you had 
better only do one half this year. 


1324.—Fruit-trees neglected (Dewdrop),—You 
must prune your trees hard back assoon as the leaves fall, 
Jaying in young wood at the base as much as possible but 
cutting out foreright shoots—i.e , those that come straight 
out from front of trees, With the Peaches lay in well- 
ripened twiggy, not gross, wood ; these fruit on the wood of 
the previous year. You would do well to employ this sea- 
son @ person who understands this work, 


1325,—Clematis not flowering (Clematis).—The 
plants ought to have given you flowers before now, 
judging from what you Say regarding their size. You 
would have done better to have planted C, montana, C. 


flammula, or C. viticella, all free growers and abundant 


bloomers. Possibly as they are on an eastern aspect they 
only get the early morning sun, and if such is the case that 
doubtless is the reason of their not flowering. 


1326.—Vine leaves scorched (W. C. Hurlande). 
—Your Vines are badly scorched, doubtless not having 
had sufficient air during the early part of the day. Your 
leaves dropping and withering show that the house must 
have had very little air. Endeavour now to get all growth 
possible, to keep roots moving, and do not stop the shoots 
in any way. Wecan trace mildew also on the large leaf, 
but not much, and the scorching has stopped its progress. 
Use sulphur freely when cleansing in the winter. 


1327.-Cabbages riddled with holes (E. G.).— 
Your Cabbages are badly attacked by the Cabbage butter- 


fly, which does much damage from June to September. It 


lays its eggs on the leaves, fastened with a gluey substance, 
and ina short time these turn into the green caterpillar, 
which does much mischief. We fear destruction of the 
plants is now the only remedy. Burn all traces of the 
pest. Handpicking when first noticed is the best remedy. 


The application of any cleansing material is difficult, the 
pest being on the undersides of the leaves. Such things, 


as strong soapy-water, soot and lime thrown over the 
plants arrest the covelopment of the grubs. Dress the soil 
after the crop is cleared with soot and lime or fine gas- 
lime during the early winter. 


1328, — Cropping Vines (Sussex), — So much 
depends upon the vigour of canes. As to the weight of 
fruit to be taken from rods of the length named, six 
heavy branches, or more lighter ones might be allowed. 
It is not necessary to refrain from stopping whilst stoning. 
To get large bunches feed freely from the surface, and 
keep the roots on the topof the border. You may let your 
terminal shoots run, but we advise stopping till colouring 
begins, or you rob your fruit. Damping down must be 
practised when colouring, or the Vines will be eaten up 
with spider. The cause of berries decaying is because you 
have overcropped your Vines. It is impossible for one 
rod 13 feet long to perfect twenty-two bunches of 3 lb. 
each bunch. At this rate your Vines will soon be ruined. 
A third of these would be a good crop. 

1329.—Clubbingin BrusselsSprouts CRABS): 
—Doubtless your plants are suffering from clubbing and 
wireworm, You may prevent this in future by dressing 
your land early in the winter with gas-lime finely broken. 
Place it on the surface for a short time then dig in, turn- 
ing up the ground as roughly as possible. Early in the 
year, before cropping, you can dress the surface with 
burot garden refuse or wood-ashes, lime rubble, or old 
mortar. Use a liberal portion of fertiliser whilst the crop 
is growing and you will be free of the pest, as a strong 
growth at the start is wanted. Water now with soot and 
lime-water or dress with soot In wet weather. To preserve 
existing crops it will require strong measures, Water with 
rain-water containing 2 ounces of paraffin to a gallon of 
water, keeping it well stirred and apply to the plants in 
the rows, 

1330.—A quick-growing Ivy.—I should Slike to 
know the name of the quickest growing Ivy suitable for 
covering a wall in a garden in Edinburgh, and the time it 
should be planted ?—ANng, 


*,* Any of the large-leaved kinds would answer, such 
as the Irish, or the Heart-leaved Ivy. Procure and plant 
at once, 


1331,—“‘Geraniums ” and other cuttings.— 
Ought cuttings to be very firmly planted, or would they 
root quicker if the soil was loose about them ?—J. J. W. 


*.* They should be made firm and would be much more 
likely to fail in loose soil. 


1332.—Plants for bazaar in May.—I wish to 
raise plants suitable for selling at a bazaar in May, Am 
thinking of raising ‘‘ Geraniums,” Asters, &c., for planting 
out, but should also like pot plants in bloom. What are 
possible? I have a greenhouse with warmth gutticient to 
keep out frost ?—Atics. 


*.* Cuttings of Zonal and other ‘ Geraniums ” rooted 
now will be useful for w bazaar next May. Fuchsias also 
struck now will come in then. Heliotropes, Petunias, late 
Spireas, Deutzia gracilis—little bushes potted during 
autumn will flower without forcing. Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, and Marigolds may be sown in March for 
planting out in May. 


1333.—Treatment of Carnations. — Will you 
kindly tell me the best treatment for Carnations Winter 
Cheer, Germania, and Madame Warocque? Is it best to 
cut them down after flowering, and is the present month 
too late for striking slips of the above?—N., G, F. 


*,* You cannot cut them down at any time, but cuttings 
should have been struck in spring, or the shoots layered 
a month ago. Perhaps the best thing now is to keep the 
old plants through the winter, and put them into a little 
extra warmth in March, which will start them into growth, 
and they will give you an abundance of cuttings. 
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1334.—Lopping Hlms and Poplars.—I shall be 
glad to be informed what is the earliest time at which I 
may safely lop Elms and Poplars? Ishould like to do this 
before the autumn gales come upon us, if I can do so 
without damaging the trees?—Ep. L. AGAR, 


*,* This may be safely done, to a moderate extent, at 
any time now, as the sap is already beginning to descend. 


1335.—Heating a greenhouse.—Will you kindly 
inform me how many feet of 3-inch piping it will take to 
heat a lean-to greenhouse of the following dimensions : 
11 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 7 feet high at back. 
Temperature, 40 degs. to 45 degs. in winter.—T. W. P. 


*,* If the house is fairly well situated, three rows or 
about 30 feet of 3-inch piping with connections placed 
along the front of the house will well exclude frost, and 
maintain the temperature named. 


1336.—Sowing Stock seed —Will you kindly tell 
me how to secure Stock seed that will give double flowers, 
and when it ought to be done? Also when Dahlia seed 
should be sown ?—P. N, 


*,* You must obtain seeds of a really good strain, and 
save seeds from the few single flowers which even the best 
selected strains will produce. Sow the Dahlia seed ona 
warm hot-bed next spring, and plant out the young plants 
at the end of May. 


1337.-Hardy edging plants.—Will you kindly 
tell me what are the best hardy edging plants for my garden 
for early spring, and where will I get them? I shall be 
grateful for any information.—Lxo. 


*,* Plant Arabis albida, Aubrietias in variety, Phlox 
verna, P. reptans, P, setacea in its several forms, and the 
yellow Alyssum, all of which are advertised at times in the 
pages of this paper. 


1338.—Anthurium Crystallinum.—I have a 
plant of Anthurium Crystallinum. Would you kindly let 
me know in your paper the time of the year it should be 
repotted, and what material should be used for that 
purpose ?—J. S, 


*,* If it wants repotting do it in spring, using a com- 
post of good fibrous peat, to which some coarse sand and 
small crocks have been added, Be careful to shade the 
plant for a time after repotting. 


1339.—A_ seedling Solidago.—I have a seedling 
Solidago which has a very dwarf habit. It has flowered 
on two stems this season, each 1 foot 9 inches high. I 
must move it before another spring. What had I best do 
in order to retain the dwarf habit, and to propagate it?— 
W. 4H. 


*,* When you remove the plant divide it up into as 
many crowns as you can get with roots attached. You 
can do nothing to keep it dwarf, only time will prove 
whether it will retain its present stature or grow taller. 


1340.—Marguerite Carnations.—I have a large 
quantity of Marguerite Carnations planted out last spring, 
which are just now showing bud, Shall I pot them up, or 
will they be safe outside for the winter ?—J, Smrru. 

*,* They will perish if you leave them outside, but if 
you have a warm frame or greenhouse-in which to put 
them they will give you a few flowers all the winter, Pot 
them up at once with as little disturbance at the root as 
possible, and keep them close for a few days; but when 
established in pots they must have plenty of air. 


1341.-Lilies seeding.—I have hybridised a lot of 
Lilies this summer, with the result that I have one pod of 
L. candidum, one of L. croceum, and three of L. testaceum 
swelling nicely, Please tell me whether I should sow the 
seed immediately itis ripe, or if I should wait till spring ? 
Whether in pots in a cold frame, or in an open border ; 
alsoin what kind of soil the seedlings would do best? Also 
how long it will be before they flower ?—A. L, H, 


*,* Keep the seed in paper packets in a dry place until 
the spring, then sow it carefully in well drained pots or 
small boxes filled with a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, 
with a little leaf-mould if at hand. Raise the plants in 
the frame, and plant them out-of-doors the second year in 
the spring. They ought to flower in three or four years’ 
time. 


1342.—Club-rooted Wallflowers.—I am enclos- 
ing a few plants of club-rooted Wallflowers, and should be 
very glad to know the cause, being uncertain whether it 
is owing to the state of ground or caused by insects. A 
year or so ago Cauliflowers were planted in the same spot 
with a similar result.—B. Hurcninson. 


*,* Clubbing is caused by a little insect, and the Wall- 
flowers coming in succession to Cauliflowers which had 
suffered trom the pest would naturally be attacked, as 
they belong to the same family. Gas-lime is the best and 
only effectual remedy, but you must be careful in its use, 
asit isa powerful plant poison misused. Give the land 
a moderate dressing, then dig it up well, and allow it to 
pulverise by atmospheric action. ; 


_ 1343. — Salt for Asparagus-beds. — Does salt 
injure Asparagus-beds? My gardener says it weakens 
next year’s growth. When, and in what quantities per rod 
should it and nitrate of soda be applied ?—M. A. 


*,* Salt on Asparagus-beds is most benejicial af given at 
the right season, from April till top-growth ceases, but notin 
the winter or early inthe year. If applied when growth is 
dormant, doubtless in heavy land it does harm, but not in 
the summer, Apply liberally from May to August and 
water inifdry. The nitrate of soda should also be used 
in the season of active growth. 


1344.—Bad Pears.—I have a Marie Louise Pear-tree 
growing up the wall of my house facing the west, but each 
year the fruit becomes indented on the outside, and on 
cutting it open I find black specks running to the core 
and completely spoiling it. It appears to be going in 
exactly the same way again this year. I send you one of 
the Pears, and should feel much obliged if you can tell me 
what is the oe and ae remedy? The foot of the Pear- 
ree enters the ground in one of the paths i = 
rounded by loose gravel.—J. H. A denne 


*,* Most likely the tree is starved at the root, and the 
roots have gone down into the subsoil. Try lifting the 
roots, bringing them nearer to the surface, and at the same 
time give them entirely fresh loamy soul, with a good 
mulching of manure on the surface. You may if you 


like mia with the soil some bones or bone-meal, but not 
manure. F 
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1345.—Seedling Primroses.—In addition to the 
{oformation given in your issue of Sep. 7, as to seedling 
Primroses and Violets, will you tell me whether Primrose 
seeds sown this autumn in a thin wood, scattered over 
the ground, will be likely to take root ?—Susskx. 

*.* It is too late now to sow the seed this season. Some 
of wt might grow next spring, but a large percentage would 
doubtless be destroyed or otherwise disappear during the 
winter. 


1346.—The earliest and best Rhubarb. — 
Would you tell me the names of the earliest and best 
Rhubarb for a large family? When should I plant it, and 
Low should I treat it during winter ?—Lxo. 


*.* Johnston's St. Martin’s Rhubarb is very early and 
good also, Hawke's Champagne is eacellent for general use. 
Any good seedsman will supply them. Plant jirmly in 
well-manured, deeply dug land, in rows /, feet apart each 
uay, ona warm border, Cover with litter in November 
next year, andwith warm stable-litter when required to 
Jorce. Plant new roots as early in autumn as possible, 
but do not force them the jirst season, 


1347.—Fowl-manure.—I have two enclosed fowl 
runs, the surfaces of which have become a sort of black 
cake of about 3 inches thickness. Is this good to take up 
and spread upon the flower-beds, or for vegetables? Or 
how can I make good use of it in the garden? My soil is 
clay.—E. L. AGar, 

*,* Yes, this will make a capital fertiliser for any kind 
of soil. Break it up, mix with it three or four times its 
bulk of fine sandy soil, also @ little lime. Let it lie ina 
heap for one to three months, and use as a top-dressing for 
vegetables or flowering plants of almost any kind, or for 
choice plants simply dig it in and mix with the staple. 


1348,—Cankered Apple-trees.—All Apple-trees in 
my ground get affected like the enclosed branch, and die 
in eight or ten years. I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me of a remedy,—Tyronr. 

*,* The disease from which your Apple-trees suffer is 
canker, and if it affects all varieties your district must be 
an unsuitable one sor Apples. Possibly the place is damp 
and low-lying There is no effectual remedy when once 
canker appears in a tree, but your efforts must be directed 
towards preventing it by growing your Apple-trees upon 
well-drained land and keeping their roots as near the 
surface as possible, 

1349.—Clematis Jackmani and C. montana. 
—Last year I planted some of each of the above (small 
plants) which have grown considerably this year (about 
12 feet). COC. Jackmani has bloomed fairly well, but C. 
montana has not bloomed at all. What treatment do 
ay require for the winter, and should they be pruned ?— 

alee V. 


*~* C. montana is a spring-flowering species and 
Jlowers upon the wood made the previous year, so you 
must carefully preserve its shoots. It will not want 
pruning this year probably, but at any time when it does 
prune it immediately it ceases blooming. C. Jackmani 
may be pruned at any time before growth commences, as 
it flowers on wood of the current season's growth. 


1350.—Lilium Harrisi.—I have just been repotting 
some Lilium Harrisi ‘and find that almost every 
scale of the bulbs has produced a miniature one—in many 
cases roots are formed and they are now showing leaves. 
Can I grow them on into flowering bulbs, and how many 
years willit take? Should they .be kept in cold frame or 
warm greenhouse in winter? They are at present in 
pots in openair. Any hintsas to depth and kind of soil 
and other conditions will greatly oblige.—AMArTEUR,. 

*.* Keep the young tubers in a cold frame or cool green- 
house through the winter, and when they begin to grow 
again in the spring plant them out in a bed of good soil 
into which has been worked a quantity of leaf-mould, peat, 
and sand, and ocoupying a sheltered situation. Here they 
may remain, with some protection in the shape of ashes or 
dry Fern during the winter, for two or three years, or 
until good-sized tubers have been formed. Then take them 
up in the early autumn, pot the best for forcing, and plant 
out the smaller ones again. 


1351.—Hollyhocks and Marrows unhealthy. 
—lI have a row of Hollyhocks which did splendidly last year. 
This year they have run to a great height, but are com- 
pletely spoilt by the leaves and flowers rotting off almost 
as soon as they appear. I enclose leaves. The soil is peaty. 
Sunflowers in the same garden are affected in the same 
way, this last year they were all right. In another garden 
I have Vegetable Marrows trained over heaps of large 
stones. They were doing well till a few days ago, when a 
sort of mildew appeared on the leaves and the fruit has 
now become soft and pulpy. I enclose leaves and shall be 
much obliged if you can give me any explanation and 
tell me a I am to avoid a recurrence of this next year? 
—Y.E. T. 

x” The leaves of the Hollyhocks have been destroyed by 
the Hollyhock fungus. The dry, hot summer hastened its 
progress. Washing with a strong solution of Gishurst 
compound when the disease first appeared would have 
held it in check. Heavy rains following a period of extreme 
drought would account for the presence of mildew. The 
heaps of stones would probably favour this, as they increase 
the dry heat, and later on when the rains set in would 
lower the temperature surrounding the foliage. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer igyer set by post, and that we cannot wnder- 
ake to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


E. Weston, Reading.—The bud sent is all right, but we 
cannot possibly forecast its future progression, though 
probably it will be about right for the date you mention. 
——G. Palmer and Son.—When the fruits are quite ripe 
wash out the seeds from the pulp in a hair-sieve. Dry 
them and keep in the ordinary way in a cool, dry place. 
——J. M.—The Dahlia got much knocked about in transit, 
but the flower only shows a mere freak by no means of 
unusual occurrence. We have seen the same thing this 
year with a Sunflower.—/.—The secretary is Mr. W. 
Collins, 9, Martindale-road, Balham, London, S.W, If 
you write to him he will send you all particulars. 
W. J.—You can make an effective weed-killer by boil- 


ing 1 lb, arsenic and 2 lb. of common soda in a gallon 
of water till dissolved and add this to about 25 gallons 
of water. If you have an old copper and can _ boil 
several gallons at one time at the proportions stated the 
arsenic will be found to dissolve better.——S. 7’. M.—We 
cannot trace the advertisement to which you refer, but 
you can obtain them from any of the many naturalists’ 
shops there are in London.——H,, Thomas.—We should not 
advise you to use it at all, its nature is too burning. In any 
case considerable dilution with water would be necessary, 
but you would be wise in letting italone There are plenty 
of safer and much better manures. E. Andrews.—You 
had better let us see the plant. M. K.—The Rose-leaves 
are affected with mildew, but the injury to the Pear- 
leaves is caused by the Pear-tree slug, for which the only 
remedy is hand-picking. M. K.—If you wish to do so 
you can take off the offsets and root them in the ordinary 
way. G. Davis.—If you read GARDENING regularly you 
will tind in its pages most of the information you require, 
and any difficulties you encounter we will assist you in if 
you send aquery. Even in the matter of sowing seeds, 
the seedsowing is spread more or less over the whole sea- 
son, and though much seedsowing is done in the spring, 
certain plants are raised at other seasons, Again, most of 
the Lilies are repotted in autumn, but in some cases the 
potting may be done later. Azaleas are generally repotted 
in spring. Hobday’s ‘‘ Villa Gardening’? (Macmillan and 
Co.) may be of use to you. 

Replies next week to “Amateur,” “A. M. S ,” 
“Subscriber,” ‘Broty Ferry,” ‘‘W. Melville Pigot,” 
“Penman,” ‘“‘H, Hasler,’ ‘Sunflower,” ‘ Florence,” 
‘A Very Old Friend,” ‘Constant Reader,” ‘J. M B.,” 
**B.,” ** Powerscourt,” ‘‘ Novice.” ** W. G. R.” 

















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epviror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—A. Chafsel.—Flower sent is 
Oxalis rosea. The true Irish Shamrock is Trifolium minusg, 
a small species of Clover having pale yellow flowers, and 
widely distributed in Britainn——W, 7. P.—The flowers 
were rather shrivelled, but look like those of a poor form 
of the ordinary Tuberous Begonia. We do not recognise 
your Carnation.—Amateur,—1, Ribes aureum ; 2, Alex- 
andrian Laurel (Ruscus racemosus); 3, Berberis dulcis. 
—C, L.—1, Cedrus Deodara ; 2, Snowberry (Symphori- 
carpus racemosus ; 3, Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica fl. 
pl.); 4, Portugal Laurel (Cerasus lusitanicus) ; 5, Cotone- 
aster microphylla; 6, Deutzia, send when in flower.—— 
Subscriber.—Bignonia radicans.— VF risk.—1, Stag’s Horn 
Sumach (Rhus typhina), an American shrub; 2, Deodar 
Cedar (Cedrus Deodara); 3, Spirwa japonica, a pretty 
flowering shrub; 4, Thujopsis dolabrata, a hardy and 
beautiful Conifer.—Marie,—1, Thujopsis dolabrata ; 2, 
Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus); 3, Weigela Abel 
Carriére ; 4, Mock Orange (Philadelphus coronarius). 
G. H. Thompson.—Impossible to name from such a 
withered scrap. Send a larger specimen with foliage as 
well, and pack it so as to arrive fresh. A, A, Kemble.— 
Oxalis Bowei.—J. Gibbs.—Oncidium curtum. Jess.— 
A variegated form of the common Spear Mint.—A mateur. 
—The Bean sent is one of the Scarlet Runners, but we 
cannot say what variety.——D. Townsend.—Rore not 
recognised.— Mrs, Harris.—1, Abutilon Boule de Neige ; 
2, Sparmannia africana, both greenhouse shrubs. Any 
pruning requisite should be done in spring. J, Downes 
Massie.—Welianthus multiforus plenus. It will grow in 
almost any soil or situation.——J. L. C.—Rose of Sharon 
(Hibiscus syriacus or Althwa frutex). There are numerous 
varieties with single and double flowers in many shades of 
colour from pure white to deep purple.——W. 0. Cleave. 
Silene armeria.— J. H. T.—1, 2, 3, Varieties of Begonia 
Rex; 4, send in flower; 5, Polypodium cambricum ; 6, 
Justicia speciosa ; 7, Golden Rod (Solidago grandiflora) ; 8, 
Alocasia sp. ; 9, Bambusa Fortunei argentea ; 10, Acalypha 
tricolor. A, M. T.—1, Colorado Spruce (Abies pungens 
glauca); 2, Maiden-hair-tree (Salisburia adiantifolia); 3, 
Not recognised ; 4, Retinospora pisifera aurea ; 5, Abies 
lasiocarpa; 6, Cotoneaster microphylla; 7, Retinospora 
plumosa; 8, Cupressus Lawscniana; 9, Biota orientalis 
var; 10, Not recognised; 11, Purple-leaved Barberry 
(Berberis vulgaris purpurea); 12, A Pinus, but cannot 
determine without a mature shoot and cone. ——Vera.—1, 
Funkia grandiflora; 2, Linaria purpurea. The slugs 
might be caught when feeding at night.—Tvoga.—1, 
“Geranium” sp. Flowers too withered to identify ; 2, 
Anemone japonica alba; 3, Mentha rotundifolia; 4, 
Pyrethrum ; 5, Scarboro Lily (Vallota purpurea); 6, An 
Amaryllis, H. J, Beeston —The tree is probably a Rham- 
nus; 2, Saltwort (Salsola Kali).——H. (C.—10, Celsia 
arcturus ; 11, Begonia Weltoniensis. We cannot possibly 
undertake to name varieties of Pelargoniums, or any 
florist’s flowers.——An Old Subscriber.—The leaves are 
those of a Vine, possibly Vitis Labrusca.—_M. Hume.— 
Nierembergia frutescens, You may cut the plant back, if 
you desire to do so, or raise young ones by inserting 
cuttings made from the tips of the shoots. They root 
easily if kept warm and moist for a short time.— 
H. L, M.—1, A pre japonica or bumalda ; 2, Helianthus 
rigidus; 3, Heliopsis patula ; 4, Rudbeckia pinnata.— 
T. G.—1, Coneflower not Sunflower (Rudbeckia speciosa or 
Newmanni); 2, Crown Daisy (Chrysanthemum coro- 
narium).——A, J. R. Haddington,—Rose Mme. Alfred 
Carriére——C, D.—The Giant Knotweed (Polygonum 
cuspidatum).——G@. M, H.—Eucomis punctata, a very fine 
spike. 


Names of fruits —Subscriber.—1, 2, and 6, Dutch 
Codlin; 3, Fearn’s Pippin; 4, Prince Albert; 5, Not 
recognised ; 7, Norfolk Beaufin.——G. Folkard.—Summer 
Orange.——J. J. S.—1, Hawthornden ; 2, Dutch Codlin ; 
3, Lemon Pippin; 4, Probably Bess Pool; 5, Alfriston ; 6, 
Not recognised.——ZL. C.—1, Worcester Pearmain; 3, 
Duchess of Oldenburgh; 6, Yellow Ingestrie. Cannot 
recognise others, as all the specimens sent were poor, 
badly packed, and reached us much bruised and knocked 
about.——J. I, Williamson.—1, Beurré Superfin; 2, 
Counsellor de la Cour; 3, Not recognised; 4, Winter 
Nelis ; 5, A small Louise Bonne of Jersey.——Mrs. R. G. 
—Duchess of Oldenburgh.—— #. Naylor.—1, Gloria 
Mundi; 2, Norfolk Beaufin : 3, and 11, Blenheim Orange ; 
4, Duchess of Oldenburgh ; 5, and 13, Alfriston ; 6, Mére 




















de Ménage; 7, Dutch Codlin; 8 (large fruit), Betty 


Geeson; 8 (small fruit), Gravenstein; 10, Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 12, Bess Pool; 14, Stone’s. Others not 
recognised._——J. D, Adam.—1, Summer Golden Pippin ; 


4, Yellow Ingestrie; 5, Beurré Clairgeau. Cannot name 
others from the poor specimens sent. A, G. Grant.—1, 
Norfolk Beaufin; 2, Cellini; 3, French Crab; 4, Not 
recognised, —— Wradmar.—Pear Souvenir du Congiés. 
Apples—1, Sturmer ; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Welling- 
ton ; 4, Bess Pool; 5, Beauty of Kent; 6, Not recognised. 
A. B. C.—1, Marie Louise ; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 
3, Fondante d’Automne.——H. Laycock.—1, French Crab ; 
2, Small Blenheim ; 3, Cox’s Orange ; 4, Not recognised ; 
5, Norfolk Beaufin. A. J. R. Haddington.—Plum Coe’s 
Golden Drop. 











Catalogues received.—A. Morris and Co, Cailow, 
—Bulbs, Roses, Fruit, and Ornamental Trees. AY 
Finlayson, Southampton.—Bulbs and Spring-flowering 
Plants. W. Samson and Oo,, Kilmarnock,—Bulbs, 
Trees, Shrubs, and Roses.—F. Gifford, Montague Nur- 
sery, Tottenham.—Carnations, Pieonies, Pinks, and 
Pyrethrums,—S. Rogers and Sons, Whittlesea, Peter- 
borough.—Carnations and Picotees. 








BIRDS. 


THE YELLOWHAMMER. 


Tuts handsome bird is a permanent resident in 
this country, and is distributed generally 
throughout Europe. Inthe male of this species 
the head, neck, chest, and underparts are ofa 
bright yellow, on the breast and sides of the 
body are reddish spots, the tail.coveris are also 
of a bright yellow, on the top of the back the 
feathers are blackish in the middle, and reddish- 
brown on the sides, while those on the rump are 
bright chestnut ; tail feathers blackish, the two 
lateral ones having a conical white spot on the 
inner barbs. The female is somewhat smaller 
than the male, and has the yellow of the head, 
throat, and neck more thickly marked with 
brown and olive spots. In the summer, when 
most other birds are silent, the notes of the 
Yellowhammer may be heard almost incessantly 
from the dusty roadside hedge. The nest, 
which is composed of small fibrous, roots, Moss, 
and hair, is built on, or near, the ground 
The eggs are usually four or five in number, of 
a purplish-white, streaked and speckled with 
dark reddish-brown. In the process of incuba- 
tion the male bird takes his turn with the 
female on the nest. Their food consists of grain, 
seeds, insects, &c., and in winter they join the 
flocks of Chaftinches, Greenfinches, and other 
birds, which congregate in fields and farmyards, 
The male of this species is about 7 inches in 
length. Sypdebekes 





Pigeons dying (A Lover of Birds).—You 
do not say if your pigeon’ are at liberty or not. 
If they are confined to the cote, they are pro- 
bably too crowded, and have become unhealthy 
in consequence. You should keep the cote well 
cleaned out, and always supply abundance of 
sandy gravel for them to pick over, also a piece 
of rock-salt ; this will amuse them and keep them 
in health. It would be wise to remove the sickly 
birds from the others. It is often more 
economical to kill off birds showing symptoms 
of disease, and so save much trouble and risk of 
infection. Do not forget to supply your pigeons 
with fresh drinking water daily.—S. S. G. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 





Pullets dying (Mrs. Orton),—It is to be 
feared that your pullets are suffering from roup, 
which is a very dangerous complaint in the 
poultry yard, being contagious, The symptoms 
of roup are, catching of the breath as if from 
cold, offensive discharges from the nostrils, 
froth in the corners of the eyes, and swollen eye 
lids, while a scale appears upon the tongue. It 
is often caused by exposure to excessive wet or 
cold winds. You should separate the sick birds 
from the others, keep them in a warm place, 
wash their heads once or twice daily with tepid 
water, and give a bolus of meal daily containing 
half a grain of Cayenne Pepper, and halfa grain 
of powdered Allspice. In the drinking water, 
some iron or ‘* Douglass’ mixture” should be 
added. Pure water for drinking is a very im- 
portant item in keeping Fowls in good health, 
and it is certainly unwise to allow Ducks to have 
access to the same drinking fountain. The scale 
can be easily removed from the tongue by hold- 
ing the beak open with the left hand, and apply- 
ing the thumb nail of the right hand to it. 
Give warm soft food, such as Oatmeal and milk, 
bread and ale, and Potatos mashed in pot-liquor, 
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adding some Hemp-seed to the grain, ‘‘ Douglass’ 
mixture” consists of one ounce of sulphate of 
iron, and one drachm of sulphuric acid, dissolved 
in a quart of water, a teaspoonful of which 
should be added to every pint of drinking water. 
—S. S. G. 

1352.—Young Rabbits for stock (Dewdrop).— 
With care and attention you would find no difficulty in 
keeping the young Rabbits in health through the winter. 
The buck to mate with your Belgian Hare does need 


not be of any particular breed if it be compact and not 
large framed. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


—_— 


USE OF CRAB APPLES. 


THERE is a popular notion that Crab Apples are 
only fit for jelly, but there is really no fruit 
that grows with more delicious possibilities than 
the small golden or the large crimson varieties 
of Crab Apple. To 

Can Crap AppLE.—With a small, thin knife 
cut the Crab Apples in two and remove the cores. 
Nearly cover with cold water, and add sugar to 
the taste. Boil until soft, but not pulpy, and 
place in glass jars while hot. Screw very tight. 
They very seldom spoil, and will keep their 
flavour admirably. For 

Crap APPLE JAM.—Cut the Apples in two or 
three pieces, and when the kettle is full cover 
with water. Cook one hour or until very soft. 
Strain off the juice for jelly, and put the pulp 
through a sifter. To four bowls of pulp add two 
bowls of sugar, and cook together slowly for 
three hours. Spices may be added, if desirable. 
When stiff, place in stone jars, and cover with 
paper. To the juice add about two-thirds as 
much sugar as juice, for this jelly becomes firm 
more easily than any other ; and it is a waste to 
use more sugar than is necessary. 


PickLED Crap AppLEs.—Select large, crim- 
son Apples, and wipe clean. Place a plate ina 
steamer and steam all the Apples it will hold, 
until tender. Tol quart of good vinegar add 
one cupful of sugar, one spoonful each of Cinna- 
mon, Cloves, Allspice and Nutmeg, and a pinch 
of salt ; heat to boiling point and pour over the 
Apples. After three days boil up the vinegar 
and pour over again. They will be ready to use 
in a week, and are very nice. 

Crab APPLE SHORT-CAKE.—Two cupfuls of 
thick, sour cream, a pinch of salt, a small spoon- 
ful of soda, and flour to make a stiff batter ; 
place in a deep pie-tin and bake a light brown. 
Have ready a quart of sauce, made of Crab 
Apples and sugar stewed thick. Split the cake, 
when done, butter each half, and spread with 
the sauce. Serve with the juice sweetened and 
slightly thickened with corn-flower. 


Cras APPLE PIE.—Make some puff paste and 
line deep tins; fill with the pulp after it has 
been sifted, season with Nutmeg, and sprinkle 
thickly with flour and sugar. Bake with an 
upper crust, or when done adda meringue of 
the whites of two eggs and one cupful of sugar. 
Brown slightly in a hot even. 

Cras APPLE PUDDING.—Take 1 quart of Crab 
Apples, nicely cored, place over the fire with 
1 cup of sugar and three cupfuls- of cold water. 
Cook until clear and thick. Place in a deep 
pudding-dish, and pour over a batter made as 
follows: One-third of a cupful of butter, one cup- 
ful of sweet milk, two eggs, one spoonful of 
baking-powder, and flour to make a thin batter. 
Bake one hour. Serve with sweetened cream. 
This is a delicious pudding made with any kind 
of fruit. 

SMOTHERED CrAB AppLes.—Pour two cupfuls 
of boiling water over half a box of gelatine, add 
one spoonful of vanilla, and one cupful of sugar. 
When cool, beat in the whites of three eggs 
beaten stiff. Ina deep glass dish have a quan- 
tity of preserved Crab Apples placed, and pour 
the gelatine custard over. Place on ice until 
ready to serve. 

Crap APPLE Ccurs.—One cupful of sugar, half 
a cupful of butter, one cupful of milk, one egg, 
one spoonful of baking-powder, two cupfuls of 
flour. Flavour with Lemon. Grease some 
coffee-cups, and put in each a spoonful of the 
mixture. On top place a large spoonful of pre- 
served Crab Apple, and cover with a small 
spoonful of batter. The cups should now be 
about two-thirds full. Set in a steamer over 
boiling-water, cover andsteamonehour, Serve 
with sour sauce, 





1209.—To bottle Plums and Cherries. 
—Take wide-mouthed glass bottles, and fill 
them full of fruit. 
deep enough to take them, putting hay at the 
bottom to prevent them cracking. Fill the 
boiler with cold water to the neck of the bottles, 
Be careful not to let any into the fruit. When 
the water comes to a boil, lift the bottles out 
immediately, or the fruit will crack, fill quite 
full with boiling water, which should be in readi- 
ness, bladder, and tiedownat once. I have used 
this receipt for years with success, but never 
tried large fruit, such as Peaches or Apricots, 
Add sugar when using them.—F, J. W. 


Potato soup.—tThree pints of rich milk, 
one pint of mashed Potato, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, Pepper and galt to taste. Boil the 
milk, add the Potato and boil again, stirring 
frequently that the Potato may become 
thoroughly dissolved, and season just before 
serving. Serve very hot. 


Blackberry jelly.—Put the fruit in a 
stone jar, set the jar in a pot of cold water ; put 
a few small sticks in the bottom of the pot to 
keep the jar from breaking. When the water 
boils around the jar, and the fruit is soft, take it 
out and squeeze out the juice by putting the 
berries in a bag. To each pint of juice add 1 1b. 
of sugar; put it into a preserving-kettle, and 
when it comes to a boil watch it that it does not 
burn ; let it boil until it jellies. It takes about 
twenty minutes. 


Creamed Potatos.—Cut some Potatos 
(boiled ones) in slices, make a white sauce with 
grated Parmesan cheese, flour, and butter ; add 
a squeeze of lemon-juice, grated Nutmeg, Pepper, 
and salt ; stir to it the yolk of an egg, arrange 
a layer of the Potatos in a dish, pour some of 
the mixture over. Repeat the Potatos, add 
more sauce, grate a little cheese over the top, 
and strew with bread-crumbs; bake till hot 
through. 

Tapioca cup pudding.—An even table- 
spoonful of Tapioca soaked for two hours in one 
cupful of milk ; add to this the yolk of an egg, 
a dessert-spoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
bake in a cup fifteen minutes, the quantity can 
be increased, but should be cookedincups. This 
is a very delicate pudding for invalids. 


Cucumbers fried in butter.—Pare 
three or four good-sized Cucumbers, cut them in 
very thin slices, sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
and let stand twenty minutes. Beat one egg, 
mix with one pint of sifted flour, a teaspoonful 
of butter, a teaspoonful of baking-powder, a 
pinch of salt, and sweet milk to make batter, 
beat until very smooth. Dip the slices of 
Cucumber into this batter, and fry in boiling 
lard. Take up, drain on brown paper, and 
serve very hot. 


Tomato lyonnaise.—Peel and cut into 
small pieces half-a-dozen good-sized solid 
Tomatos. Let them stand while you slice four 
white Onions. Fry these latter in a pan with 
butter until they begin to change colour, stirring 
frequently to prevent scorching. When they 
turn slightly yellow, pour on the Tomatos, 
juice and all, season with salt and pepper, and 
cook for twenty minutes, remembering to keep 
them stirred. Add a cupful of any kind of 
gravy or broth, and a tablespoonful of minced 
Parsley ; simmer for five minutes more. If too 
thin, thicken with a little flour wet with cold 
water. 





QUERIES. 

1353.—Preserving Pears.—Will any reader kindly 
tell me how to preserve Pears cut up in quarters in bottles ? 
In syrup preferred.—F. 

1354.—Apple jelly,—Will any reader kindly give me 
a recipe for making Apple jelly, as I have a lot of waste 
fruit I want to make use of ?—L. CoLLEN. 

1355.—Preserving Marrows. — ‘ Tory” would 
like to know if anyone can give him a recipe for pre- 
serving Vegetable Marrows for winter use. 

356.—Preserving Rhubarb.—Can I preserve 

Rhubarb solid and firm in sticks, or cut up into pieces 
2 inches or 3 inches long ? I do not care for jam.—F. 


1357.—Preserving Tomatos. — Having a large 
quantity of Tomatos more than necessary for present use, 
I should be glad if any correspondent could tell me how to 
preserve them similar to those bought in tins? I tried 
Feber: year in salt and vinegar, but they were not good, 
—J. SMITH. 


1358.—_Making wine from Tomatos. — Have 
any readers heard of wine being made from Tomatos, and 
if 80 what has been the result? I have made a one gallon 
lot as an experiment, on the same lines as Rhubarb wine 
is made. It is now just about ceasing to ferment, and 
the flavour, as far as can be judged of at this stage, is 
most agreeable. Any hints to improve upon jthis will be 
much appreciated.—J. G. K 
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al) FINE PLANTS, ‘?aint°® 


8. d. 
Then place them in a boiler | 120 Splendid Wallflowers, blood-red, yellow, or Brown 
Dresden = oe os Es A ate Fee oy 
25 Double Wallflowers, when in bloom equal Hyacinths 1 0 
12 Primulas, white, red, or mixed ., af = viride | 
12 Cyclamens, grand stuff for growing on ee need a6 
6 Aralias Sieboldi, fine foliaged plants .. ai are ee 
6 Begonias hybrida, coming into flower .. we sean ae 
25 Antirrhinums, finest German strain .,. I 3 


C. F. LETTS, WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 
TO GIVE YOU A TREAT!!! 


WILL SUPPLY the earliest Strawberry ever 


raised—viz, ‘‘ Farinadvance” (earlier than Royal Sove- 
reign), at ls. 6d. per doz., 3 doz. for 4s. ; fruiting plants. Also 
‘Hero,” largest ever raised (over 2 oz.), and “ Pelissier,” 
perpetual bearer, all grand for pots or open, 1 doz. each, free, 
4s. ; 3 doz. each, 10a. 


l. GOODY, F.R.H.S., 
BELCHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 


M ONT BLANC DOUBLE WHITE PY- 

RETHRUMS.—Strong clumps, 2s. a dozen; 12s. 1,000, 
—JAMES LEEOH, Market Gardener, Broad-road, Sale, 
near Manchester. 


ERNS EVERGREEN. —12hardy large-rooted 
varieties, fit for any place, 2s. 6d., free. Daffodil bulbs 


(Telemonius plenus), 3s. 6d. 100. Irish princeps, 6s. 100. 6 tufts 
Gentiana verna, 28. 6d.—O’K ELLY, Ballyvaughan, Oo. Olare. 


LL STRONG TRANSPLANTED PLANTS, 
—Cheap and good. 12 Carnations, 1s.6d. 12 Perennia 
Gaillardias, 1s. 94. 12 French Pyrethrums, 1s. 9d. 12 fine 
Antirrhinums, 1s. 3d. 50 Wallflowers, 1s. 9d. 12 Salvias, 
ls. 31. 12 Pansies, 1s. 12 Brompton Stocks, 1s. 6d. 20 Sweet 
Williams, 1s. 3d. 12 Hollyhocks, 23. 6d. 12 Herbaceous 
Plants, 12 kinds named, 2s. 3d. 6 Variegated Strawberry, 
1s. 3d. 12 Perpetual Strawberry, ls. 12 Double Wallflowers, 
1s. 6d. 6 Sweet Briers, 1s. 3d. Oarefully packed. Oarriage 
paid.—C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


ORD’S CARNATIONS.—Highest awards 


wherever exhibited. All the best Bizarres, Flakes, 
Picotees, S lfs, Fancies, and Yellow Grounds in commerce, 
Having won the leading prize at the National Carnation 
Exhibition (Northern Section) for thirteen consecutive years 
(1883 to 1895 inclusive) is sufficient proof of the quality of the 
plants. My selection, 6s. and 9s. per doz., tree for cash. 
Catalogue on application.—T. LORD, Florist, Todmorden, 
Please mention this paper. 


VOLDEN-FOLIAGED FORGET-ME-NOT,— 
Flowers white ; quite new ; true from seed. What offers ? 
Large Stock —MRS. LLOYD, The Broadgate, Ludlow. 


OUND FLOWERING BULBS.—1,000 good 
bulbs, including Anemone fulgens, Sir Watkin, Hors- 
fieldi, ornatus, Telamonius plenus, double white, princeps, 
&c., &c., 303., put on rail—T. FOX, Stable Hobba-gardens, 
Buryas-bridge, R.S.O., near Penzance. 


ISTER’S PANSIES AND VIOLAS.—The 


Premier competition Collection of the world. Cuttings, 
13 pr. Fancy Pansies, newest and best, '95’s, 6s. 13 pr, do., to 
include '' Col. M. R. G. Buchanan,” the sensational new var. 
for 96 (9 certificates and specials), 7s.6d, 13 pr. ‘‘tip-top” 
vars,, 33. €d. Shows, 13 pr. finest, 3s.6d. Violas, 13 pr, very 
best, 1s. 9d. 13 pr. do., to include grand new var. 96, Mrs. 
Neil McKay (3 certificates), 2s. 6d., allnamed. Pansy seed, 
finest Show or Fancy, 7d. and 1s. per pkt. Viola, do. 
Au‘umn List free.—A. LISTER, Pansy Specialist, Rothesay. 


M4*Y BE EXPECTED IN NOVEMBER— 
SNOWFLAKES 


IR PURIFIER. — Eucalyptus  globulus 

(Fever-plant), beautiful blue-green foliage; should be 

in every house to rid it of flies and microbes. 6 planta, 1s., 
free.—_MRS. BANGER, Roselands, Ramsgate. 

PRICHARD'S PERENNIAL PLANT LIST 

for Autumn, 1895, and Spring, 1896, now ready, post free 


on application.—Address MAURLOE PRICHARD, Riverslea 
Nursery, Christchurch. 


ARNATIONS.—6 good sorts, 2s. ; 12 sorts, 
3s. 6d. Pinks: 6 var,, 1s. 6d.; 12 for 2s. 6d. Violas: 6 
first-class sorts, 1s. 3d.; 12, 2s., car. free.—J. LANGFORD, 
Florist, Withington, Manchester. 
ERNS !—Trade !—Ierns, in 24-inch pots, 30 
sorts, stove and greenhouse, 12s. 100. Large do., in 48's, 
10 best selling sorts, 68. doz. ; seedlings, 63.100. Ficus, Palms, 
Draczenas, Bouvardias, 48 pots, 12s. doz. Cyperus, Geraniums, 
Grevilleags, Aralias, Solanums, Campanulas, in 48s, 6s. doz. 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Marguerites, in bloom, Solanums, and 
Erica gracilis, 8s doz. A.cuneatum, value in fronds, 6s. and 
83. doz. ; bushy de., for making large plants quickly, 16s. and 
203. 100, packed free for cash. Send List.—J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nurseries, Loughboro’-junction, London, 8. W. 


15 00 PRIZE CARNATIONS and PICO- 
) TEES, strong, well rooted, and very plump 
hearts, price 12s. doz. Specialterms for quantity. Catalogue 
free.—_ARTHUR PIKE, 3, Windsor-place, Cardiff 


LADY OFFERS 6 varieties of stove-house 

Orchids for 10s., post free; or 2s. 6d. each, post extra. 
Caladiums, Hibiscus, &c., also for sale-—LAiLIA, Cahore, 
Gorey, Ireland. 


REESIAS (sweet white Cape bulbs), Anothe- 


micas (red), Tulips (crimson), all 1s. 1d. doz, car. paid. 
Plant now.—Mi1ss WELBY, Doveridge, Derby. 


ARNATIONS, best named, 3s. 6d. ; Violas, 
1s. ; Dbl. Primroses, 9 var., 5s. 6d. doz. Bulbs, herbaceous 
plants. Cheap. Lists.—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 


(JARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. — Strong, 
healthy, well rooted layers for border and exhibition. 
All classes, truly named, 4s. 6d. doz. ; purchaser's selection, 
63. dozen, free. Catalogue on application. — GEORGE 
ARMITAGE, Churwell, near Leeds. 


ASKEW'S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 
Splendid var, List 4d. Fern Culture, 63d., free; Ilus- 
trated, ls. 1d.—W. F. ASKEW, Borrowdale Hotel, Keswick. 


QURPLUS PLAN'S. — 6 beautiful winter 


Begonias, 8 new Begonia atropurpurea, 6 Tuberous Bego- 
nias, 4 Fuchsias, 6 Cyclamens, 6 Francoa ramosa, 8 Cinerarias 
4 Geraniums, 4 Marguerite Oarnations, 2 Impatiens. 54 good 
plants, 4s. 6d., free. 1 Palm, 1 Plumbago, 1 Bougainvillea 
glabra ; the 3 plants gratis with order.—H HAD GARDENER, 
46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 
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No. 864.—Von. XVII. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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AUTUMN WORK. 


Tru fast-swelling flower-buds will soon bring 
the reward of long months of patient labour, 
and as the marvellous diversity of form and 
colour to be found in the Chrysanthemum 
develop, the interest cannot be otherwise than 
lively. The results may not in all cases be 
pleasing, but it is safe to say that those who 
have bestowed proper care and attention to the 
plants will reap a rich harvest. Preparations 
should be made for placing the plants under 
cover, a8 we are not safe against frost after 
September. Otherwise the Chrysanthemum 
enjoys open-air culture up to the time the 
blossoms show colour. But the damp atmos- 
phere of autumn is against the proper opening 
of the blooms. This is especially the case with 
the system practised to obtain large blooms ; 
the buds take a considerable time to expand, and 
long before they could open fully decay would 
set in. Make it a rule therefore to cover any 
buds that are showing colour by at once putting 
the plants under glass. 

Before housing it is well to thoroughly over- 
haul the plants for the purpose of eradicating 
insects, as the undersides of the leaves are a con- 
venient home for aphis and other pests. Mildew 
is also generally too much in evidence there. 
When the plants are untied from their summer 
quarters they may be examined. Lay each one 
down and puff flowers of sulphur well into the 
mildewed parts, and for aphis use Tobacco- 
powder. Tor the destruction of the latter pest 
Lalways fumigate the houses after the Chrysan- 
themums are inside; but in the case of many 
growers of small collections that process is 
neither cheap nor convenient. Some of the 
lower leaves may be taken from the stems with- 
out injury ; they quickly decay when the plants 
are stood closely together under glass. 

An important item to observe after the plants 
are inside the greenhouse is not to overwater at 
the roots for a few days. Chrysanthemums 
that have been cultivated in the open air for so 
many weeks take a little time to become accus- 
tomed to the closer and drier conditions. They 
appear to stand still, and to saturate the resting 
roots at that period would very likely mean 
failure. It is not, of course, wise to allow the 
leaves to flag, but let the pots ring when 
knocked before water be given, and also let 
the water be free from stimulants. If the 
plants are in good health they will rapidly push 
little rootlets in the surface of the soil; when 
this takes place we may know they are natural- 
ised, so to speak, to the greenhouse, and will 
afterwards require more regular supplies of 
moisture at the roots. Then feeding with 
stimulants to help the opening blooms may go 
onas usual, Peruvian guano, when obtained 
froma reliable source, is an excellent stimu- 
lant to use under glass, as the smell is not 
unpleasant. Such well-known fertilisers as are 
constantly advertised in these pages are equally 








of diet, as well as being notable for encouraging 
surface roots. But be cautious and not use the 
manures too strong, or they will have an oppo- 
site effect and kill any roots near the top. A 
teaspoonful sprinkled evenly over the surface 
of a 9-inch pot could not possibly do harm. 
These fertilisers are best used thus, as they do 
not readily mix with water. Guano does ; this 
may be used at the rate of an ounce to 2 gallons 
of water. If sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda be used at all (and they are very powerful 
in aiding quick development as well as colour) 
extreme care must be the rule. They should 
not in any case be sprinkled on the surface. A 
good way of applying such is at the rate of 4 oz. 
in a gallon of water, with a little liquid-manure 
from animals. 

Give air in abundance both on top and in front 
at first. The quantity may be lessened as the 
blooms open. The tender florets should be 
kept from cold draughts, but it is not advis- 
able at any time to quite close the house 
unless it be to keep out fog or frost. At such 
times a little fire-heat should be used. This, 
too, is helpful during rainy weather, for a moist 
atmosphere induces decay. ‘The necessary water- 
ing, therefore, should be done early in the day, 
and all superfluous moisture will then get a 
chance of drying up before night. 

I do not care for a good deal of shade for 
Chrysanthemum blooms, what little sun we 
get in late autumn being so necessary to give 
colour to the flowers. At the same time it is 
advisable to shade dark-coloured sorts. Shade 
also in the early part of the day prevents the 
spread of decay in this way. The moisture 
accumulated during the night causes a damp- 
ness on the petals of opening blooms, and if the 
sun comes into contact with them in such a state 
they are likely to be spoiled. But after the 
damp has been cleared by air and warmth there 
is little danger from the sun’s rays. Takeaway 
the cuttings that throw up plentifully from the 
base at this time. If left they are useless 
for propagating because of their drawn-up and 
soft nature. H. S. 





Chrysanthemums, é&c.—1, [have a lot of 
Chrysanthemums ; they are mostly about 3 feet 
to 34 feet high. I let them break themselves 
mostly ; and they have three branches 6 inches 
or 7 inches above the ground, and are now 
sprouting out into little branches at the top, 
some with buds. I want them for general 
decorating and cutting. What should I do with 
them? They are in the ground in pots about 
6 inches or 7 inches across the top, are healthy and 
green all the way up. 2, Thanks very much for 
your reply about Tree-Carnations, &c. What 
soil should I pot them in, and should they be 
kept dry? 3, f sowed some Mimulus and 
Pansies about three weeks ago. Will they 
winter out-of-doors ?—DEwpRop, 

*.* The ‘little branches at the top” are 
probably the final growths that produce the 
terminal buds, and if so there will be in the 
middle, at the point whence they start, a large 
single bud on a foot-stalk of its own—the com- 
mon bud, As you prefer a number of medium- 


may be nipped out, and the clusters of buds on 
the terminal growths be thinned to one bud— 
the best—on each. Give weak liquid-manure 
twice a week until the buds show colour, and 
house the plants before frost comes, giving 
plenty of air at first. 2, Tree-Carnations may 
be potted in a compost of about three parts of 
good loam, one part each of leaf-mould, decayed 
manure, and burnt soil, and a dash of soot and 
sand. 3, Late-sown Pansy seedlings may pass 
the winter safely on a sheltered border, but 
would be better in a cold frame. The Mimulus 
should be kept in the greenhouse.—B. C, R. 





SEASONABLE NOTES ON CARNATIONS. 


We are now in the midst of the planting season, 
and the most timely advice that can be given to 
all is to complete it as soon as possible. None 
will gainsay the wisdom of early planting. The 
plant with an abundance of roots is almost sure 
to anchor itself firmly in the ground and with- 
stand any upheaving of frost. On the other 
hand, the poorly rooted layer left half-nourished 
on the parent plant will often not make much 
more root growth, but detached and transplanted 
with a handful of wood ashes and sharp sand 
around the roots and well watered in, it gener- 
ally starts away well on its own account, and is 
fairly secure in the ground by winter if it has 
had the half of September to beginits growth in, 
Further proof, too, is forthcoming of the wisdom 
of having special stock for layering, as the worst 
rooted and weakest layers have been those put 
down from flowering plants; whereas those 
grown specially for stock which did not run away 
to flower gave much better results. I should 
mention, however, that this does not apply to 
kinds which merely produce one spike from the 
centre and all the rest grass for layering. When 
there are from five to a dozen spikes of bloom, 
and all the flowers are allowed to expand, there 
is an enormous tax upon the energies of the plant 
in perfecting its bloom ; therefore layered shoots 
are at a decided disadvantage. Plants early 
established where they have to flower the follow- 
ing year are generally proof against the all sorts 
and conditions of weather that make up our 
season of winter, but the cleanest, healthiest, 
and happiest looking spring growth is that which 
breaks forth after a lasting spell of real cold 
weather, which forces the plants into a complete 
state of rest. H. 





Rubus laciniatus.—This is, I think, the 
best of the Blackberries. At this season of the 
year not only is the fruit acceptable, but the 
foliage assumes such brilliant tints that there 
is no better material for decoration where it can 
be used. For fences, or given the support of an 
old tree-stump, this is a delightful object in the 
garden. It also bears more freely than most 
kinds. I have not had any great success with 
the American varieties and do not recommend 
them, but this one is worth room in all gardens. 
It does grandly when supported by a fence or 
allowed to ramble at will, and the fruit makes a 
delicious preserve. The fruit ripens all at once, 
not one here and there.—S, H. B 
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at present, but they ought to have protection in winter, 
though a degree or two of frost will not hurt them. 
Veronicas are very showy autumn flowers, though away 
from the south or west coast they are not hardy enough 
to stand our winters. All our large bushes of Veronica 
Traversi were killed last winter. Purple Queen, a new 
variety of V. Andersoni, is very showy just now asa pot 
plant. If plunged in the pots about the borders they 
may be lifted and taken inside to finish flowering in the 
conservatory before severe frost setsin. They are easily 
rooted from cuttings in spring, and if grown on quickly, 
make nice flowering stuff in 5-inch pots by August. 
Tufted Pansies may be propagated now either from cut- 
tings or division of the roots. If the latter plan is adopted 
it is best to cut them over and, when they break, divide 
and transplant. English Irises are charming things for 
cutting, and the sooner the bulbs are planted now the 
better. Plant either in beds or groups about 6 inches 
apart, covering the bulbs from 2 inches to 3 inches. 


Fruit Garden. 


Late Grapes which are backward in colouring should 
have a little fire-heat. This will be beneficial in ripening 
up the wood. Remove all surplus lateral growth. 
Grapes which are expected to hang on the Vines should 
not have the house filled with plants requiring a lot of 
water, and where possible mulch the borders down with 
dry litter to check evaporation from the borders. This isa 
good season for making new borders where the Vines are 
not satisfactory. Where shanking takes place to a con- 
siderable extent, it is generally necessary to lift the roots 
and renew the border. Shanking may be improved by 
giving a heavy dressing of the Patent Silicate manure, and 
in lifting roots a few hundredweights may be mixed with 
the soil with advantage. But for finishing off a heavy 
crop Ichthemic guano is a valuable stimulant. It should be 
applied when the Grapes are stoning. First see that the 
drainage of the borders is free, and then feed liberally. 
Very few growers in a small way give all the nourishment 
the Vines can profitably utilise. Pot-Vines intended for 
forcing should be exposed in a warm, sunny spot out- 
side to complete the hardening of the wood. If the lights 
can be taken off early Peach-houses, expose the trees fully. 
Continue the work of gathering in the early fruit. Grub 
up all old unsatisfactory trees, There are hundreds of old 
wall-trees which do not pay for the space they occupy. 
Clear them away at once, and remake the borders ready 
for the young trees in November. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Get the Potatos lifted before the heavy autumn rains 
setin. When the change comes the work will be retarded. 
Potatos will keep very well after the skins are set. There 


GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


Salvias, Solanums, Eupatoriums, Arum Lilies, and other 
plants of like nature that are usually grown outside in 
summer must now be placed under cover. To some 
extent this is doubtless done already, and as the season is 
at hand when frost may be expected suddenly, everything 
at all tender must be made safe. Where there is only one 
house fire-heat should be used very sparingly, and the 
ventilation should be as full as the weather will permit. 
On mild, calm days throw every light open to its fullest 
extent, and on mild nights leave some of the lights open 
afew inches to maintain a constant circulation, Plants 
which have been ripened and are keptina shady condition 
will pass through the winter better, and will flower more 
freely, and the blossoms will be more lasting and useful in 
a cut state than when the house is kept close and warm. 
It is a very great advantage when the hard-wooded plants 
can have a house to themselves, moving them to the con- 
servatory for a few weeks when in flower, and taking them 
back again when the flowers fade. Some of the early- 
flowering Heaths are now in blossom, and should occupy 
a light position at the coolest end of the house. 
Bouvardias, Tree-Carnations, and Zonal Pelargoniums 
will also be very bright for some time to come. Double 
Primulas and Cyclamens are also effective, and among 
foliage plants Ophiopogon Jaburan aureo-variegatus 
(what a terrible name!) is now producing its pretty 
blue spikes of blossoms freely. Nice specimens in 6-inch 
potsare pretty room plants. Cactuses, with the exception 
of the Epiphyllums, must be kept dryish from now till next 
February, These are coming into favour again, and 
collections are being formed in many gardens. They are 
just the plants for the amateur’s little conservatory, 
as they do not involve much labour or trouble. All 
adage toy in winter is to keep them dry and safe from 
rost. 












































Stove. 

Phrynium variegatum is a very pretty plant for the 
amateur’s cool stove. The foliage is large and prettily 
marbled with clear white. The new dwart Cannas, which 
have, I suppose, been lifted from the beds and placed in 
good-sized pots without much disturbance of the roots, 
will bloom freely a good part of the winter in the cool 
stove, and after the flowers are past the roots may be 
divided for stock purposes. I think these Cannas will be 
more useful for blooming in winter in cool stove or warm 
greenhouses than in summer outside, Avoid overcrowding 
as much as possible. There is sure to be a lot of plants at 
this season for which itis difficult to find room, and it is 


better to throw out anything in weakly health unless the 
plant is very choice or rare. A sickly plant among healthy 


ones is always an eyesore, and the visitor singles out that 


particular plant, and its presence creates a bad impression, 
Thin out the climbing growth as much as can be done to 


give light below, as the plants will want all the light 


possible now, 


Unheated Greenhouse. 

There are many choice shrubs which, although fairly 
hardy, will do much better under glass, and a few selected 
from the following list will be a very bright feature in the 
house during winter, and may be plunged outside in sum- 
mer: Euonymous elegans (silvery foliage), E. aurea 
(golden), E, radicans variegata, Retinospora plumosa 
aurea, Tree Ivies (gold and silver), these are charming 
little bushes in pots; Golden Privet, Eurya latifolia 
variegata, Yuccas of sorts, Fan Palms, Chamierops excelsa, 
etc., Farfugium grande, Dracwana indivisa, Eucalyptus 
globulus (Blue Gum), Thuja plicata lutea, Laurustinus, and 
Jasminum nudiflorum will flower all winter, and Berberis 
stenophy lla will flower in winter under glass, if the growth 
has been well ripened in the sunshine. 


Chrysanthemums. 

All the earlier Japanese varieties will now be under 
cover, and the Incurves must not remain out much longer 
without some means of sheltering them. The ditficulty 
with a good many growers is to find room. Year by year 
the collection increases, and unless more houses are built 
the difficulties of finding spaces at this season are con- 
siderable. Temporary shelters may do for a time, but where 
frost and damp comes fire-heat igs essential to keep the 
blooms right, The watering must be carefully done. If 
too much is given injury will be done to the roots, and 
the plants willlose colour. On the whole, it is better to 
let a plant flag a little than overwater, although both 
extremes are best avoided, Look sharp after mildew, and 
use sulphur if a white spot appears, and it will be a good 
plan to fumigate or vaporise the house ag soon as the 
plants get settled inside. If no flies are to be seen now 
there will be some when fires are lighted, and it is best to 
start free from them, if possible. 


Late Melons 
in frames must have the linings renewed if they are not 
near the ripening period, The sunshine has been useful 
for the last month or so, but something more is required 
now to finish the half or three-quarter grown fruit. Mat 
up both Melons and Cucumbers at night. 


Cold Frames. 
Where it is necessary to keep the Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
and Primulas in pits and frames as long ag possible, warm 
coverings must be handy for use on cold nights, 


Window Gardening, 

The most important matter just for the moment is to 
make provision for getting the plants into their winter 
quarters. Keep the window of the spare room open night 
and day for the present, except on frosty nights, 


Outdoor Garden. 


Palms, Ferns, and other tender plants which have been 
used in sheltered spots about the grounds to create 
tropical effects should be taken back indoors. Oranges 
and Oleanders in tubs must not remain outside much 
longer. Good-sized standard or bush Myrtles in tubs or 
large pots are very effective outside in summer, and will 
flower freely. There is no hurry about taking these back 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a pomtgn later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


is always a certain amount of fermentation in heaps of 
Potatos ; therefore, do not make the clamps too large, and 
leave a bundle of straw in the centre of each clamp to 
keep down the temperature when the earth is put on. Do 
not sink holes or pits in the ground unless the drainage is 
perfect; in fact, Potatos keep better when laid on the 
surface and only covered with straw and earth. Cauli- 
flowers are now abundant and fine. To keep the hearts 
white and pure break a leaf over each. This will also be a 
protection against any slight sudden frost; but before 
severe frost sets in other means of protection must be 
employed. Cauliflowers sown about the third week in 
August should be pricked out in frames. If the stock of 
plants is insufficient, seeds may be sown now under 
glass. There is no fear of these September-raised plants 
bolting, and it is an advantage to have two sets coming on, 
and may obviate the necessity for sowing very early in 
heat. It has been splendid weather for earthing up 
Celery, both the soil and the plants being in a suitable 
condition for the work. Gather all the full-sized Tomatos 
from the outside plants. We shall soon have frost, and 
if the weather changes to wet and cold there will be 
disease. I never remember the outside crop finer or more 
plentiful, Tomatos have never been so cheap. Splendid 
fruit can be bought in the district at £12 per ton. As 
usual, the middleman gets all the profit. 


E, Horpay. 





Work in the Town Garden. 


The leaves of the Lime (a most untidy and objectionable 
subject for town gardens, by the way) and some other 
trees will soon begin to fall now, and then constant labour 
will be necessary to keep the garden even moderately neat, 
It is, indeed, quite useless to be continually sweeping up, 
the best plan being to clear away the leaves, etc., once or 
twice a week, and beyond that to put up with the nuisance 
until they are all down, and a grand clearance can be 
made. When pot-plants are grown do not burn or waste 
the leaves, but put them in a heap(not bury them) in some 
out-of-the-way corner to rot and provide a supply of leaf- 
mould by-and-bye. Remove all spent annuals, weeds, 
rubbish, etc., frequently, and so maintain a neat appear- 
ance. Reduce the growth of Dahlias where necessary ; in 
the case of the Cactus varieties in particular, the timely 
removal of some, at least, of the numerous lateral growth 


become laden with the large, rich yellow fruit, as well as 
being thickly spangled with the star-like blossoms. The 
white-flowered form, Constance Eliott, is quite as free, 
and even more beautiful. Even when these plants cannot 
be done outside, both thrive admirably in any cool but 
sunny greenhouse. The greenhouse had better be turned 
out and thoroughly cleaned preparatory to restocking it 
for the winter. See that the heating apparatus is in good 
working order also. Lift, pot, and house Arum Lilies, 
Salvias, Chrysanthemums, and any similar subjects that 
may have been planted out for the summer. B. C. R. 


THH OOMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from September 
28th to October Sth. 


I have just finished housing the Chrysanthemums. It 
has been rather a big business, as the collection increases 
in numbers faster than the means of accommodation, and 
vineries and Peach-houses give too much shade just at 
present. I have, however, done my best to place them 
in suitable quarters. Shall give air night and day when 
not freezing or raining or very foggy. Besides the Chrys- 
anthemums, other plants have had to be made safe. 
These include Solanum, Arum Lilies, Tree-Carnations, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and a host of other plants that can 
be grown outside in summer for winter flowering and 
stock purposes. Root-pruned a few young Apple and 
Pear-trees that have been growing rather too freely. Only 
sufficient check has been given to prevent the development 
of too gross a habit. I have also lifted the roots of a 
number of young Peaches and Nectarines planted in a 
new house a couple of years ago. There is no better 
Steadying of growth than a crop of fruit; but sometimes, 
when young trees grow very fast, just lifting the roots at 
the front of the trees, without disturbing them otherwise, 
is a great help to fruitfulness. I have adopted the same 
treatment with a lot of young pyramid Green Gage and 
Rivers’ Prolific Plums. On new ground young trees grow 
very fast, and although in time doubtless the trees would 
bear fruit, a little friendly check in the early life of the 
trees gets them into a bearing state sooner. Gathered 
early Applesand Pears. ‘The early Pears especially should 
be gathered ag they part freely from the stalk when lifted 
up. If the early fruits hang on the tree too long they get 
mealy, and are not good. Many of us plant too many of 
the autumn Pears, and too few of the later ones, such as 
Doyenné du Comice, Glou Morceau, and Winter Nelis, I 
am trying to remedy this by regrafting, A new head can 
soon be placed on a tree by this means, Earthed up 
Celery and Leeks. Topped the flays of the latter by re- 
moving a few inches of the flag. This tends to increase 
the size of the stems. Potted bulbs for early forcing, in- 
cluding Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, &c. Tidying up takes 
up a good deal of time now. If the leaves are left on the 
walks and Grass too long the wormsdraw them partly into 
the ground, and they are more difficult to sweep up. 
Shabby annuals have been cleared off, the ground stirred 
up, and the places filled with groups of Wallflowers, hardy 


and Pinks. 





Garden edgings.—I am about to rent a 
house 20 miles from London, with an acre of 
garden, which is stocked with flowers and fruit, 
but the paths, which are cinder, are not edged 
to keep the mould falling on to them. Can you 
suggest an inexpensive way of dealing with such 
a garden, as there are 3 paths down the garden, 
300 feet long, besides three across. Box edging 
is out of the question on account of cost of 
labour, and Grass, whilst not costly to lay down, 
is expensive to keep in order. I don’t like a 
straight line of tarred wood. May bush Roses 
on their own roots be planted on chalk soil, or 
is it necessary to supply an admixture of clay? 
—Powerrscourt. 

*,” Wesuppose you mean the kitchenand fruit 
garden is in the condition named? The edgings 
to the walks may be Strawberries, planted now, 
15 inches to 18 inches apart, or you might edge 
one walk by sowing a row of Parsley. Rows of 
Thyme also may be planted to form neat and 
useful edgings in the kitchen garden. In the 
flower garden, Ivy from the woods may be 
planted and trimmed in to form an edge, 
London Pride, Saxifrage, or the Mossy Saxifrage 
makes a neat and pretty edging. If tiles are 





not only prevents an over-luxuriant or too-crowded 
growth, but diverts more energy into the flowers, and 
increases their size, as well as causing them to rise up well 
above the foliage. Chrysanthemums and other tall plants 
should be firmly tied to neat stakes, more especially ag the 
equinoctial gales will be here very shortly now. Gladioli 
have greatly helped to render the garden gay lately, and 
where planted rather late are stillin bloom. These showy 
bulbs are very easily cultivated, and the more robust 
varieties—at least, such as the hybrids of G. gandavensis— 
succeed well in all but very confined and smoky places, 
Another very showy and easily-managed subject is Mont- 
bretia Pottsi, of which the fine spikes of rich orange-red 
flowers are very telling, and in a mass have a grand effect. 
It is as easily grown as Gladioli in any fairly warm | 
soil and situation. The pretty and useful scarlet-flowered 
Schizostylis coccinea also grows and blooms well in any 
fairly open situation, and even where it does not thrive 
outside, it may be done well in potsinaframe. Another 
very pretty and useful plant in the town garden now is 
the Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis multiflora). This thrives 
anywhere, but remember that the small Dahlia-like roots 
are not hardy. How beautiful isthe common blue Passion 
flower ona sunny wall now! This, too, is a good town 
plant, succeeding in any light, warm soil, and growing 
and flowering freely. On and near the south coastit grows 
and flowers profusely, and in a fine season the plants 








too expensive, you might get clinkers, or, better 


still, the broken-up retorts from the gas-works, 


or vitrified bricks, and plant a collection of 
hardy Alpines, such as Sedums, Saxifrages, to 
grow over them. These make charming edgings 
for country gardens. If the chalk crops up 
near the surface, you will require a liberal dregs- 
ing of manure and clay before planting Roses. 
1058.—Destroying wasps’ nests (W.).—A simple 
and effectual way of destroying these is to pour into the 
hole after dark about a pint or a quart of coal-tar, then 
stuff in a brickbat, and pour some more tar on to it, 
Another remedy is to pour into the hole about 3 pint of 
paraffin-oil. If burnt out with brimstone, melt the brim- 
stone first in a pipkin, then pour it on to a sheet of paper, 


| which roll into a scroll about the thickness of your wrist ; 


light it, and place it in the hole, then blow gently into the 


, hole with a pair of bellows—after dark, of course. ‘Asa 


rule, this is a thoroughly effectual plan. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, Unen boards, price 128,; well bound in 
half-morocco, 188, Through all booksellers, 


bulbs, Forget-me-nots, &c. Finished planting Carnations 
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JAPANESE ART OF ARRANGING CUT- 
FLOWERS. 


One of the most interesting facts about Japan- 
ese life and art is (at least, to us gardeners) that 
they have a special art of flower decoration, not 
in our simple way of looking at such things, but 
an elaborate and cultured art of which there are 
professors and on which there are many books. 
These books are for the most part inaccessible 
to, or not understood by, the English people, 
but a great deal in them is expressed in Mr. 
Conder’s book of the flowers of Japan. 

It is now some years since Mr. J. Conder’s 
excellent book, ‘‘ The Flowers of Japan and the 
Art of Floral Arrangement,” was first published. 
But the principles laid down in it have so little 
penetrated the art of cut-flower arrangements in 
England, that it may be assumed either that 
the book is still very little known or that its 
teaching has been set down as unsuited to 
English flowers and flower-vases, The book is 
not published in England, but almost any book- 
seller will get it from Japan ; the cost is £2 2s. 
The coloured plates, to which chiefly this high 
price is due, do not materially contribute to the 
expounding of the theory, and although full of 
character and beauty in themselves, could be 
omitted without loss to the main object of the 
book. A smaller and much cheaper edition of 
the work could then be produced and published 
in England. 

In the meanwhile, however, it is my object to 
spread its teaching 
and to show how, 
with but slight modi- 
fications and relaxa- 
tion from the stricter 
Japanese rules, this 
artistic sclence may 
be adapted to English 
flowers and English 
drawing-rooms. It 
has a strong claim to 
being adopted by all 
lovers of the beautiful 
and the practical 
combined because, 
firstly, these decora- 
tions have a quite 
unique beauty and 
refinement ; secondly, 
cut - flowers and 
shrubs live long in 
water when _ sup- 
ported by a flower- 
holder in the Japan- 
ese way, to be de- 
scribed _ presently ; 
thirdly, only very few 





their growth, characteristics, &c. The flowers 
used should be in season, and the design of the 
decoration suited toJits position in the room, 
i.e, if under a picture, on a shelf, in the centre 
of an alcove, &c., as well as adapted to the vase 
which holds it. 

Although one of my objects is to show how 
much the English method may be improved 
without too great a subservience to the strictest 
laws of the Japanese art, yet it would be difficult 
to make myself understood by the uninitiated 
without first giving an outline of that science 
which was originally, it is supposed, a religious 
rite, and which to-day is still a much 
reverenced art in Japan. For this purpose I 
shall quote freely from Mr. Conder’s book, as 
it would be impossible to improve upon his 
lucid and concise treatment of the subject. The 
following are selected as the most important 
rules to be observed :— 


The surface of the water in which the flowers 
are placed is technically considered to be the 
soil from which the floral growth springs, and 
the designer must here convey the impression of 
stability and strength. 

The direction of the stems at starting need 
not be strictly vertical, but, if curved, the 
curves should be strong ones. 

The artist studiously avoids an equal-sided or 
symmetrical arrangement, but obtains a balance 
of a more subtle kind. 

The triple arrangement (see p. 460) may be 

















flowers or branches 
are required—a great 
advantage to those 
who have bai small 
gardens, ta ceople 
living in tov,st where flowers are expensive, 
and for the seasons of the year when flowers are 
scarce. Also an extremely decorative effect can 
be produced without making the room airless 
from the scent of many flowers. Fourthly, the 
infinite variety of design it is possible to pro- 
duce with but few branches on the Japanese 
principle as compared to the English may be 
likened to the number of changes that can be 
rung on a few bells when a given system is 
followed, whereas the different bells rung 
simultaneously produce only one, and that a 
discordant sound. 

Roughly speaking, the Japanese art of cut- 
flower decorations may be classified into three 
fundamental principles :— 

1. Not alone the flowers and leaves, but also 
the stems or branches should be considered as 
part of the design—in fact, it is the most 
important part. 

2. The branches are not allowed to lean 
against the edge of the vase, as in the English 
manner, but must be firmly supported either by 
a wooden fixer fitted into the neck of the vase, 
or by coils of iron if open basin-shaped or flat- 
bottomed vessels are used, this giving to the 
stems the appearance of growth and self- 
support. 

3. Only such flowers and trees as are easily 
obtainable should be used. Rarity is not con- 
sidered a merit, and foreign or out-of-the-way 
plants are only permitted to be used by those 
who have a thorough knowledge of the nature of 





Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa) in a metal vase, showing the Japanese 
way of arranging cut-flowers. 


taken as the original model of all arrangements. 
The Principal is the central and longest line of 
the design, and is made to form a double curve, 
with the upper and lower extremities nearly 
vertical and in a continuous line, the general 
shape being that of an archer’s bow. The 
Secondary line should be about half, and the 
Tertiary line about one quarter of the length of 
the Principal, supposing all to be straightened 
out; and these two lines are arranged on 
different sides of the Principal in graceful 
double curves of varied character. Asa general 
rule the Secondary has a more vertical, and the 
Tertiary a more lateral tendency, the former 
being on the outside of the arched bow formed 
by the Principal, and the latter making a 
counterpoise on its hollow side. By changing 
the direction and giving a different character to 
the curves of these three lines a great variety of 
design is produced. 

There is another style of design applied to a 
large class of flower arrangements in which the 
Principal line of the composition has a hori- 
zontal, or almost horizontal, direction, the in- 
tention of such compositions being to suggest 
floral growth on the edges of cliffs or banks 
when used in hanging vessels or vases placed on 
raised shelves. 

The different lines have been spoken of as if 
existing in one vertical plane parallel to the 
spectator, but actually these lines have also 
directions of varying degrees forward or back- 
ward ; in other words, the extreme points of 





these’ lines would require a solid and not a plane 
figure for their enclosure. 

The various directions imparted to plants and 
branches of trees on the above principles are 
obtained first by a careful selection of suitable 
material, then by twisting, bending, building 
together and fixing at the base, and lastly by 
means of cutting and clipping off defective or 
superfluous parts. 

Flower arrangements are made sometimes with 
one species of tree or plant alone, and sometimes 
with a combination of two or more species. The 
use of many different kinds of flowers in one 
composition is opposed to the principles of the 
purer styles. 

In arranging two or more species in one com- 
position, variety must be sought by combining 
trees and plants. In a three-line composition 
the branches of a tree should never be “ sup- 
ported” on both sides by a plant, nor should a 
plant be placed in the centre with a tree 
arrangement on either side. The two branches 
of the same kind must of necessity be used, but 
they should adjoin, not sandwich, the remaining 
one. For example, a composition with Irises 
(plant) in the centre and branches of Azalea 
(tree) and Camellia (tree) on either side would 
be defective. A correct composition would be 
one with a Plum branch (tree) in the centre 
with a Pine branch (tree) on one side and Bam- 
boo stem (plant) on the other. In cases of 
variety being obtained by land and water 
plants this rule is sometimes violated. 

The flower-vases are made of wood, porcelain, 
pottery, bronze, brass, iron, and basket-work, 
with wooden, earthenware, or tin receptacles 
inside for holding the water. They vary as 
much in form as in material, the most common 
standing vessels being broad and flat, or long- 
necked, opening out to a broad flat surface at the 
mouth ; tall, narrow vases are also used. With 
the ordinary tall vase, whether of wide or 
narrow mouth, the height of the flowers is 
generally fixed as one and a half times that of 
the vase. Inthe case of broad shallow recep- 
tacles, the height of the floral composition is 
made about one and a half times the hreadth of 
the vessel. Vases for hooking on to walls and 
for suspending from a shelf or ceiling are also 
frequently used. 

The following practical directions may be 
found useful to those who wish to try this 
system of flower arrangement at once with as 
little trouble and as little expense as possible :— 

Go round your house and collect all the china, 
earthenware, and metal vessels that can be 
spared—even a kettle, if nothing else can be 
found, would do. Earthenware dog-troughs are 
specially adapted to water decorations ; three- 
legged witch cauldrons and common salt-jars 
also do very well; an ordinary earthenware 
flower-pot with the hole at the bottom corked 
up would lend itself to wedging purposes, and 
every house contains some ornamental pottery, 
bronze, brass, or silver vessels of a suitable 
kind. Glass cannot be used, as the pressure of 
the wedge would crack it; and for the same 
reason it is inadvisable to try to fix a wedge in 
fine or valuable china. 

From all these, select those of a most suitable 
shape—i.e., either broad or flat for water decora- 
tions, or narrow-necked with a wide mouth, or 
a tall, narrow-necked shape suitable for sup- 
porting only one branch without a wedge. If 
the vessel be small and made only of thin pot- 
tery ov china, it should be weighted by placing 
stones or something heavy inside to balance the 
weight of the flower erection ; without this pre- 
caution a tall arrangement might overbalance the 
whole thing. Ifthe vessel be heavy in itself— 
of bronze, brass, silver, or other metals, or if of 
earthenware, sufficiently large to become heavy 
when filled with water—then this additional 
weighting is not necessary. 

Your next step should be to procure some 
narrow wood, fire-lighting wood or laths of any 
kind. Measure the width of the vase at the 
place where the wedge is to be fixed. This 
should be slightly below the surface so as to be 
concealed when the vase is filled with water. 
Cut two pieces of wood to the required length 
and shape them at the end to fit the sides of the 
vase; then scoop out the inner side of each 
piece of wood so as to form an oval-shaped 
opening when they are placed together, slightly 
narrower below than at the top surface, so as to 
allow the stalks a freer play of direction, at the 
same time holding them firm. Then cut out a 
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small notch at each angle of the wood at a 
distance of about half-an-inch from the ends, 
place the two pieces together, and tie them 
firmly with string at both ends in the rut of 
the notches, The string should first be soaked, 
wound round two or three times, and firmly 
knotted ; it will then remain quite secure. 

A yet simpler way is, instead of scooping out 
an oval-shaped opening, to insert a small extra 
piece of wood at each end between the two 
woods that form the wedge, and, by thus keep- 
ing them apart, make an opening large enough 
for the width of the stems. 

When the wedge is made, soak it in water 
for a few seconds to make the wood swell, then 
fix it firmly in the neck of the vase. This done, 
get a branch of Bamboo and cut it up into pieces 
of about an inch long, so as to have a heap 
of different thicknesses. Before proceeding 
to cut or buy your flowers you must decide in 
what part of the room to place the decorations, 
so as to have an idea of what would be suitable 
as to colour, size, and form, If for the corner 
of a shelf or mantelpiece, the arrangement 
might be high on one side of the vase, with a 
long streamer pendent on the other. If on a 
table under a picture it might tend upwards 
and the Tertiary line form almost a right angle, 
in complement, as it were, to the shape of the 
frame when placed to one side underneath it. 
For any purpose special kinds of flowers are 
required, as ib would be contrary to the funda- 
mental laws of the art to try and make a stiff 
or upward-growing plant hang downwards, or 
to try and erect a flower with a limp stem. 
One place, too, requires a tall narrow decora- 
tion, another a wide or more solemn one. 
When you have the destined situation of the 
decoration in your mind, go out and choose 
flowers and shrubs accordingly, bearing in mind 
ag you pick them the directions the stems will 
have to take. It is as well always to havea 
basin of water ready in which to place the 
flowers immediately after picking them, as in 
the process of selection, fixing in the wedge, 
&e., especially until you are practised in the 
art, the flowers are apt to wither and the vigour 
in the curves of the stems to get limp, so that 
it is difficult to carry out any design. The best 
plan is to place the vase, before filling it, where 
it will eventually be required to stand, so as to 
be sure and procure the suitable effect. It is 
advisable not to put water in the vessel until 
the composition is completed, as it sometimes 
tips over in the process of fixing the stems in the 
wedge. 

Before beginning the bouquet make up your 
mind, in a general way, what branches and 
flowers to use and how to dispose them. Then 
first place the principal ones, fixing each 
firmly in turn with the bits of Bamboo if 
not large enough to fill the space, or by pruning 
the bottom of the stems, if too thick, so as 
exactly to fit the wedge. All tree branches and 
shrubs should have the bark peeled off the part 
which is under water, as this allows a freer 
entrance to the moisture, and so enables the 
plant to last fresh a much longer time. When 
you have finished the arrangement, stand at a 
little distance and remove all leaves, shoots, or 
flowers which interfere with the clearness and 
beauty of line from various points of view. 
Then fill the vase with water—slightly tepid is 
best, especially if the flowers are at all faded. 
If the wedge is still visible above or through the 
water, cover it over with a little Moss or other 
very light leafage—in the case of a water plant 
decoration, with some small water weed. 

There is hardly a flower, shrub, or tree which 
is not, at one stage of growth or other, adaptable 
to this style of arrangement, but some of the 
most obviously suited are here mentioned by 
way of suggestion. All fruit-blossoms—wild 
or cultivated—Blackthorn, May, Dog Rose, 
Bramble, Willow (more especially in bud, known 
as ‘**Palm”), Maple, Oak, Rhododendron, Azalea, 
Laburnum, Wistaria, Tree Pony, Syringa, Ber- 
beris, Laurustinus, Holly, and almost all kinds 
of Pine-trees. Irises, Narcissi, Bulrushes, Marsh 
Marigolds, Water Lilies, Honeysuckle, Clematis, 
Chrysanthemums, &c. 

I have dwelt almost entirely upon the 
technical side of the art, this being the indis- 
pensable means to the end in view. But the 
goal is one untouched by theory, unmolested by 
hard and fast rules. The wonderful beauty of 
proportion and balance, the choiceness of selec- 
tion, the effect of growth and vitality, of dignity 
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and grace, with which the whole of this art is} that I have seen for a long while I met with last 
penetrated, are not to be expressed in any| week in the front garden of a villa residence. 


doctrinal terms. The tender solicitude which 
it exacts for the habits and characteristics, 
tastes, and welfare of each plant endows the 
least thing utilised by this art with almost a 
personality. The relative connection of one 
plant with another ; the tall, aspiring Principal, 
the Secondary, which seems inclined to follow 
its lead, yet hesitates half way with questioning 
doubt ; the Tertiary below in squat content- 
ment—these admit of endless variety of inter- 
pretation. To the Japanese every flower has 
its meaning and associations as well as every 
combination of flowers. The force of contrast 
is ever present in their designs; the opposite 
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The triple arrangement of stems practised in Japan, 
(See page 459.) 


sexes are supposed to be represented, strength 
and weakness, sternness and tenderness, &e. 
Without learning the grammar of their com- 
plicated flower-language, might we not neverthe- 
less increase our artistic pleasure in flower 
arrangements by trying to give them a suit- 
ableness and a meaning which they have 
hitherto lacked? The old, long-established 
English fashion of massing together in a vase 
may still hold itsown for certain kinds of flowers, 
but so strong is the fascination of the Japanese 
principle, that, once it is adopted, it will prob- 
ably assert its authority even amongst a bunch 
of Primroses or Violets. Oe Oe 





A pretty garden ornament.—One of 
the prettiest garden ornaments for the summer 





Drain-pipes, 2 feet longand 12inches in diameter, 
were stood at equal distances apart by the side 
of the walk and encased with rustic bark. The 
pipes were then filled to their rims with soil, 
and in the centre of each Zonal Pelargoniums of 
different colours were planted, and in each a 
different coloured trailing plant as well. Two 
of them had purple-coloured Convolyulus, two 
Yellow Canary Creeper, and the remaining two 
Nasturtiums of a dark red colour. The effect 
was very pleasing, and in each case the creepers 
completely covered the bark, making a bright 
display in a limited space. Such an arrange- 
ment is not costly, and at the same time 
furnishes an agreeable change.—J. C. C, 


ROSES. 


POT CULTURE OF HYBRID 
PERPETUALS. 


GRAND as the Teas are for pot culture, we have 
to depend upon a few of the Hybrid Perpetuals 
for intense scarlet and deep maroon shades. We 
have a few deep-coloured Teas, but these are of 
no special merit, and do not compare with 
General Jacqueminot, Prince C. de Rohan, and 
many others for intensity of colour. Perhaps 
there could be no more seasonable time than the 
present for a few notes upon what I have invari- 
ably found a successful mode of treatment. By 
the time these notes appear I shall probably be 
busy among both sets of plants—viz., those 
established and those we contemplate lifting 
and potting at any time now. The latter work 
will refer to H.P. Roses only, the Teas and 
Noisettes being still in full growth. It also 
refers to those upon the Manetti stock, not only 
because this is undoubtedly the most successful 
stock for pot Roses, but it is more matured than 
the Brier. In every instance that I have met 
with ridicule when advising the lifting and 
potting of Roses in September, my opponent 
disbelieved in the Manetti, and only cultivated 
Roses upon the seedling or cutting Brier. These, 
even with the same variety and upon similar 
soil, will continue to grow a considerable time 
longer than when upon the former stock. My 
own experience has proved that it is far 
wiser to lift and pot dwarf plants upon the 
Manetti directly they have become about three 
parts matured. If we delay until new weakly 
growth breaks out, and which often happens 
through a warm and favourable late autumn, no 
wonder that a more or less serious disappoint- 
ment should occur. I would not lift any of my 
plants before they were almost quite dormant 
simply because the time of year had worked 
round again. Even in my own garden there 
are some beds of Roses far more suitable for 
potting immediately than others, although upon 
the same stock. They need not be denuded of 
all foliage, but they must be sufficiently matured, 
so that there be no serious shrivelling of wood, 
by a little care in sprinkling during bright 
weather. Any ordinary mixture of 


FAIRLY RICH SOIL 


is suitable, provided sufficient drainage be given. 
Pot firmly, and treat in a steady and reasonable 
manner. Early potting, too, prevents the de- 
struction of fibrous roots made by the late 
growths. By lifting and potting into a suitable 
compost as quickly as possible we also induce 
more complete root-action, while we can prevent 
that check from sudden cold by giving them 
the slight protection of a pit or frame. Wood 
which has not experienced frost of more than 
3 degs. or 4 degs. is infinitely more certain for 
forcing than any more fully exposed, although 
the latter may be perfectly sound and unharmed. 
In the propagation of Roses from cuttings or 
by grafting we have ample proof of this fact. If 
we attempt open-air propagation after this stage 
has been reached the percentage of success is 
comparatively small. Scions, too, taken from 
such wood will not be so satisfactory for grafting, 
although we may treat them to a very steady 
and almost cool temperature. Taking note of 
these facts, we need not wonder that Roses force 
better when not having experienced a frost of 
any severity. Even if we intend the plants to 
be grown on steadily in almost unheated houses, 
and for quite late spring bloom as far as under 
glass is concerned, to come in, in fact, with the 
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«‘ Maréchals ” or ‘* Gloires” upon the roof of an 
ordinary greenhouse or conservatory, we shall 
do well to afford the wood due protection against 
frost of more than 3 degs, or 4 degs. My own 
plants invariably occupy a long-wooded frame 
or pit between Arbor-vite hedges, and over 
which we can, if necessary, lay a few old lights. 
These, again, are covered with litter or a mat 
when very severe weather sets in. But the last 
is seldom necessary, because the chief harm is 
caused by a sudden change, whether it be sharp 
frost or thaw. Another considerable advantage 
lies in being able to shift a batch of plants to 
warmer places as needed, and also the exemption 
enjoyed from broken pots caused by frost. 
What is most important with Hybrid Perpetuals 
is very steady treatment from first to last. If 
any hurrying is needed it’ had much better be 
afforded at the latter stages, when the flower- 
buds are visible. ‘Too much haste at first is the 
most fruitful source of failure as regards blind 
growth, If we want flowers a few wecks earlier 
we should choose the ripest of 
our plants and start them 
sooner, not attempting this by 
a rise in temperature only. 


PRUNING. 

I always prune H. Per- 
petuals in pots rather harder 
than usual the first season. 
After this, seeing that quan- 
tity of fairly good blooms is 
the chief object, they are not 
cut back so hard as many 
affect. Much of this, how- 
ever, depends upon the va- 
riety ; strong growers of the 
Duke of Edinburgh class 
would be only shortened back 
and the weak growths cut out 
entirely. By securing the 
other wood we get a greater 
number of blooms ; in short, 
we must follow as nearly as 
possible upon the pegging- 
down system. As we cannot 
do so in the same way with 
pot Roses, let us train these 
valuable shoots as a base of 
our plant as far as practicable. 
It does not matter if the va- 
riety be General Jacqueminot 
or Victor Verdier ; I always 
retain the greater part of the 
strongest growth. With an 
old-established plant we can 
sometimes prune much 
harder; indeed, it is neces- 
sary to thin out the wood con- 
siderably after a thorough 
good base has been secured. 
Taken as a whole, Hybrid 
Perpetuals are apt to grow in 
a more upright and, conse- 
quently, closer style than our 
Teas or Noisettes. These 
latter throw out more side 
growths than the former ; this 
is the reason we spend more 
time and trouble upon stick- 
ing and tying out the growths 
of H.P.’s. 

Earlier in this paper I 
mentioned the advantages of 
early lifting and potting when 
using Roses from the nursery rows, but it applies 
equally well with those already established in 
pots and needing a shift on, more especially 
when intended for early work. Others needed 
for late bloom may well be left over for a short 
time. The fibrous roots are secure, and it is 
better to keep them dormant for awhile, I 
would pot the plants into as small a size as pos- 
sible at first without cramping their roots. At 
this stage do not use too rich a compost. This 
may be given later on when shifting into larger 
pots, a time when the Rose will not only have 
exhausted the first soil, but be in better condition 
for assimilating richer food. 


Rose Gloire des Rosomanes.—The 
scarcity of this Rose in gardens and its almost 
utter neglect are difficult to account for, having 
regard to its hardiness, brilliance, freedom, and 
fragrance. Possibly to the minds of most Rose- 
growers there are only one or two sections of 
the great family that are worthy of considera- 














tion, but all who want bright, showy, and sweet 
Roses in their gardens can ill dispense with this. 
From the earliest days of Roses it can be found, 
and from thence onward till nearly Christmas. 
Once planted in the garden, nothing will repress 
its vigour or prevent its blooming. By far the 
best way of enjoying it would be to plant a 
good group near to some low trees or shrubs, 
over which the long shoots would ramble and 
display their great glowing clusters of rich 
erimson flowers. 





A LITTLE GARDEN OF ROSES. 


A MIsTAKE that is very frequently made by those 
who wish tomake a special feature of any 
favourite flower is the planting of too many 
varieties. It is perplexing to a great many to 
know what to select, but the wisdom of confin- 
ing oneself to few kinds cannot be gainsaid. 
There are hundreds of different Roses, but a 
collection of Roses that comprises all the best 























Flower-fasteners as used in Japan. (See page 459.) 


will not make such a picture in the garden as a 
choice and limited selection of a few kinds, and 
each in quantity proportionate to the amount of 
space one can devote to them, [I lately saw an 
admirable example bearing out the truth of these 
remarks in a pretty old garden about twelve 
miles out of London. A little garden of box- 
edged beds contained nothing but Tea Roses, 
and yet a brighter, sweeter picture than this 
could not easily have been found, and this, too, 
during the middle of September. The supposi- 
tion that the Rose is a summer flower only is as 
unfortunate as itis untrue. In the little garden 
in question each bed was different from the next, 
and yet all blended into a superb picture of rich, 
varied, and refined colour, Mme. Hoste in soft 
yellow was {covered with great flower-clusters, 
whilst Mme. Falcot in the same colour was 
bright and smothered in flowers. Sunset in buff 
yellow was charming, and Mme. de Watteville, 
though not one of the most reliable Roses, was 
also first-rate, Hon. Edith Gifford (blush white), 



















Mme, Lambard (rose), Anna Olivier (flesh), 
Francisca Kriiger (salmon and buff), and Perle 
des Jardins were the other chief kinds. Such 
groups of plants throughout summer and 
autumn give buds in abundance for cutting, 
as well as maintaining a continuous and bright 
display. 





Roses, etc., for a conservatory.— 


Will you kindly answer the following queries in 
your next issue or at your early convenience? 
1, What Rose or Roses would you recommend 
for training up the inside wall of a conserva- 
tory? Ought such to be grown in pots or 
planted out? 2, What other creepers would you 
advise for the same purpose? 3, What plants 
for flowering during winter or early spring would 
you also recommend for stocking a conservatory ? 


—W. MELVILLE Picot. 


*.* 1, Maréchal Niel, Climbing Niphetos, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, and, if more are wanted, 
Céline Forestier, Réve dOr, and W. A. 
Richardson are very suitable kinds for this pur- 
pose. Plant them by preference in a well-made 
border of good rich loam and manure, with a 
little bone-meal and soot. 2, There are plenty 
of other suitable climbers for such a position, 
such as Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, 
Passion-flowers, and Plumbago capensis, with 
its white form, for sunny walls, and Camellias, 
Oranges, Lemons, and Luculia gratissima for 
shady situations. In a very cool and shady part 
Lapagerias would also do well. 3, Here also 
there is an almost unlimited choice. Zonal 
Pelargoniums in variety, Chinese Primulas 
(single and double), Persian Cyclamen, Cine- 
rarias, Erica hyemalis and others, Epacris in 
variety, berried Solanums, Cytisus, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Libonia floribunda—all are useful, as 
are also Tea Roses when slightly forced, Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, and other bulbs, and late Chrys- 
anthemumums, some Fuchsias, Sparmannia 
africana, Oranges, Salvias, etc. 


Rose-leaves eaten.—I send you herewith 
some leaves from my Rose-trees, which have 
been infested this year to such an extent that 
it makes them look most unsightly. I have 
about one hundred trees, and all have been more 
or less affected. Isend specimen of the maggot 
that eats the leaf. I have had these to contend 
with in former years, but never to the same ex- 
tent as this year. I have killed some thousands 
of them, but they are still very bad, and getting 
ahead of me and my onslaught against them. 
Could you kindly suggest any remedy whereby 
Icould get quitof them? Iwill take itasa great 
favour if you can suggest anything to eradicate 
them, or if anything can be done at the begin- 
ning of the year to prevent them from damaging 
the leaf to the same extent as this year.—GzrOo. 
CouLTHARD. 


* * Your Roses are badly infested with the 
grub state of one of the common moths, but 
there is no effectual remedy beyond destruction 
by hand. These pests, feeding as they do on 
the under surface of the leaf, cannot be 
destroyed by syringing with a strong solution of 
some approved insecticide, The specially severe 
attack this year is doubtless due to some 
circumstance over which you have no control. 
The only advice we can offer is to continue your 
persistent efforts, because every grub that 
becomes fully developed and goes down to the 
ground may be reasonably expected to come 
forth as a moth next year, and proceed to 
deposit eggs that will give you more grubs to 
contend with. 


Red-rust on Rose-leaves.—Will you 
say whether the enclosed Rose-leaves are infested 
with red-spider or with rust? Some people 
have told me that it is the first, others that it 
is the second. I should be much obliged if you 
could give in reply a slight description of each, 
and mention the remedies ?—BEGINNER, 


* * Your Rose-leaves are infested with what 
is known as the orange-fungus or red-rust, and 
there is practically no remedy for it. It isa 
fungoid growth that exists in and upon the 
tissues of the leat, and being an internal com- 
plaint, is not easy to deal with. The red excre- 
scences or spots are caused by its bursting out 
of the skin of the leaf, and distributing its spores. 
Some growers say they have checked its advance 
by rubbing in sulphur with the finger and thumb 
in the early stages of the attack, but really little 
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can be done to stop it when once it has started. 
Happily, as a rule, it only comes in the latter 
part of summer, whilst Tea and Monthly Roses 
enjoy a complete immunity from its attack. 
After a time the spots turn black, which shows 
it is in its resting state, and it passes the winter 
in or upon the ground under the Roses, hibernat- 
ing as it were in the fallen leaves. The best 
preventive of an attack next year is the care- 
ful gathering up of all the Rose refuse and fallen 
leaves, and burningthem. If a little of the sur- 
face soil can be removed and fresh soil given in 
its place, this too will be of material assistance} 


Newly-budded Roses starting. — 
About August 12th, a friend of mine budded 
some two or three dozen Brier standards, The 
buds used were certainly more forward than 
they should have been ; however, they are now 
from 2 inches to 7 inches long, and six or more | 
have flower-buds already; in fact, they were | 
seen three weeks after having been budded. I 
have done a good deal of budding, but have 
always had to wait a year for any signs of bloom. 
An answer will give great satisfaction.—ANn OLD 
Bup. 

*,." Probably the buds selected were some 





cut the shoots hard back as you would those of 
the dwarf kinds, but merely remove the weak 
tips. These varieties would give you a much 
better return if you could arrange to plant them 
out. A 10-inch pot is a very confined space for 
such strong growers as are these. 


Rose Duchesse d’Auerstadt (Violet 
Lover).—You have, unfortunately, planted this 
Rose in one of the worst aspects that could have 
been chosen for it, and we fear it will never re- 
ward you with many flowers in its present spot. 
It is a Rose of great vigour, but to flower it at 
all it must have one of the warmest and sunniest 
spots in the garden. A better Rose for the 
aspect you name would be Bouquet d’Or or 
Gloire de Dijon. Root pruning will do no good 
in this case, but we would strongly advise you 


| to remove it and substitute one of the kinds 


above named. 


Rose Viscountess Folkestone.—I 
was lately at Braemar, in the Northern High- 
lands, and saw a finely-grown specimen of 
this Rose in an open border. The bush, about 
4 feet high, was crowded with large blooms and 
buds ; the glossy foliage betokened the best of 
health. There were many other handsome 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Japanese Quince (Pyrus japonica) in a metal vase, showing the triple method of arrangement. (See page 459 ) 


that in the ordinary course of things—if they 
had been left on the present plant—would have 
soon started, and the embryo flower-bud was 
even then formed. Did you do anything tending 
to induce them to start away so early, such as 
cutting back the Brier shoots which were 
budded? The occurrence is not unusual, but it 
will be better for the future growth of the plant 
if you pick out the flower-buds. 


Tea Roses not blooming.—I planted 
last autumn in a cool greenhouse twelve Tea 
Roses in 10-inch pots in good loam, &c. All 
have flowered well except four climbers— 
namely, Maréchal Niel, Madame Bérard, l’Ldéal, 
and W. A. Richardson. These have grown 
plenty of wood, but it is rather weak. What 
improvement could be made to induce bloom 
next season? I might add that the house gets 
scarcely any sunshine the way itis situated, but, 
for all that, my other Roses have been excellent. 
—TEESDALE, 

*,.* The reason the varieties you mention 
have not bloomed is because they are vigorous- 
growing climbing sorts, and have not yet 
attained sufficient strength and size for flower- 
ing. The wood they have made this season 
must be preserved, and when pruning, do not 





Roses near, but they all looked diminutive by 
contrast with this ‘‘ blushing beauty,” which 
anybody can see by looking into the neat little 
front plot of the bank premises.—W. H. L. 


Rose Celine Forestier.—This old Rose 
holds its own amongst autumn kinds, and bears 
favourable comparison with the true Teas. 
Among early Rose recollections big bushes of 
this come back to mind, but not many of them 
are seennow. Some splendid flowers of delicate 
colour have just been cut from long arching 
shoots of the current season’s growth. 


Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.—This kind in 
its autumnal bloom is quite different from any 
other Rose, although this in part may be the 
result of its treatment. It is always pegged 
down, and consequently its growth always con- 
sists of a few strong perpendicular shoots for 
pegging down another year. They never branch 
in the least, but when they have reached their 
full length produce a bud which develops gradu- 
ally. At the present time some of the finest 
flowers produced this year are open, 

Rose Mme. Joseph Bonnaire.—This is a new 
variety. It is a clear China Rose, with a light silvery 
shading to the reverse side of petals, and a very strong 


grower. The foliage is somewhat like Her Majesty, but 
the colour and form of the flowers vary considerably.—R. 


ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYA GUITATA. 


Aut amateurs and beginners in Orchids should 
grow a plant or two of this section of Cattleyas 
—viz., those with erect, two-leaved pseudo- 
bulbs and many-flowered racemes, as they makea 
pleasing change from those of the labiata groups. 
Their culture is quite easy, and they present 
usually a good flowering return for the space 
they occupy. The typical C. guttata grows 
about 18 inches high, and bears erect spikes of 
flowers, about eight or ten on each. These are 
individually about 4 inches across, the sepals 
and petals yellow, dotted with crimson, the lip 
white, blotched with purple. To be successful, 
nice strong plants must be obtained in the first 
place, and these may be either established or 
newly-imported, according to fancy. If the 
former, and obtained from a good nurseryman, 
they will not most likely want repotting for at 
least one season; if the latter, the plants 
must be laid out or suspended from the roof in 
the warm-house, and lightly dewed over with 
tepid water several times daily. This will have 
the effect of plumping up the pseudo-bulb, as it 
is termed, and as soon as any signs of growth 
are apparent the plant must be placed in pots of 
clean crocks, keeping the base of the leading- 
stems just above the surface. Roots will soon 
be emitted, when a little peat and Sphagnum 
should be placed on the crocks for these to run 
in. Once get the roots to take a good hold of 
this and they are, comparatively speaking 
safe and, if afterwards judiciously treated, 
in a fair way to continued health. The 
next season these plants require to be 
potted in the ordinary way, as advised fre- 
quently for established Cattleyas. From April 
to September, which is its growing season, a 
fairly liberal supply of water is needed at the 
roots, the latter couple of months especially, as 
the plants require all the moisture they can take 
up to swell up the pseudo-bulbs and carry the 
flowers to perfection. After these are over the 
supply must be gradually diminished, very little 
indeed being required during the short, dark 
days of winter and early spring. The leaves 
and stems must be periodically sponged, as the 
white scale is apt to attack them at all seasons, 
and it is prejudicial to the health and appearance 
of the plants. Of C. guttata there are many 
named varieties, some rare and expensive, others, 
fortunately, cheap and plentiful. It is a very 
old species in cultivation, having been intro- 
duced from Brazil in 1827. 


Work in the Orchid-house.—All fixed 
shading should by the end of the month be re- 
moved, as the nights are long and the sun has 
much less power by day. If it is again found 
necessary to use alittle, a garden mat or similar 
material may be laid on the glass through the 
hottest part of the day, removing it before the 
sun leaves the house. Allow sufficient fire-heat 
to keep the warmest house just above 60 degs. 
by night, with a little air on top and bottom, 
while the Cattleya-house may fall a few degrees 
lower. The watering, too, should be done a 
little earlier in the day, and if the supply comes 
from outside, be sure it is warmed a little by 
exposure to the atmosphere before being applied 
to the roots. Damping between the pots will 
not be so often necessary, once on dull days and 
twice when bright being ample ; nor should this 
be practised late in the day, or it is sure to 
cause a certain amount of drip from the roof- 
bars. This is very detrimental, the almost icy 
drops falling, perhaps, into the centre of a 
Cattleya growth, causing it to decay in a 
short time. It is a capital plan to tie a sponge 
on the end of a rod, and when in the morning 
the drops can be seen glistening on the roof- 
bars, pass this lightly up and down them, collect- 
ing them before any mischief is done. The 
flower-spikes are showing on Lelia anceps, and 
these are often very glutinous in a young state. 
As long as the temperature is fairly high not 
much harm need be feared from this ; in fact, it 
seems, to a certain extent, to keep insect 
enemies away ; but if it is seen to be checking 
the development of the scapes, a sponge with a 
little warm soapy water should be used to 
remove some of it. Lelia Perrini is in blossom, 
and must, after the flowers are past, be kept 
dormant, not by drying the plants off exactly, 
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but not allowing any more heat or moisture than 
is necessary to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. L, purpurata, Cattleya Mossi, C. 
Percivaliana, and others that have not finished 
growing, must be pushed on as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and kept in a light, sunny part of the 
house, 


Orchids from India.—I am expecting a 
number of Orchids from India. Not knowing 
the names, could you tell me what kind of soil 
you think would be most suitable for them? I 
have a small greenhouse, and fire in winter. 
The temperature generally gets between 
70 degs. and 80 degs. in summer. Would this 
temperature do ?—ConsTant READER. 


*.* Ibis doubtful if you will succeed with 
East Indian Orchids in your greenhouse. They 
require at certain seasons a good deal of heat ; 
more, I think, than you can give them. They 
must be potted in very fibry peat and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss, the pots to be half filled with 
drainage, or they may be grown in baskets made 
with Teak wood, and suspended in a warm 
house, shaded from the bright sunshine when 
making growth. They would require a night 
temperature in winter of 60 degs. and a good 
deal of moisture in the atmosphere most of the 
year; but it is impossible to do more than 
generalise without knowing the names of the 
Orchids, 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


A graceful vase of flowers.—Very few 
flowers so readily lend themselves to a graceful 
and elegant arrangement as a combination of 
the several forms of Coreopsis and the Mont- 
bretia. At the time of writing these two sub- 
jects are to be had in large numbers, and to 
produce a charming picture, either as a vase 
for the dinner-table or for ordinary vase 
decorations, they are unequalled at this season. 
Coreopsis grandiflora and C. tinctoria are so 
easily grown that anyone possessing a garden, 
however small, may with very little ditticulty 
obtain a profusion of blossoms for decorative 
work during the late summer and early autumn 
months. There are few subjects so light and 
graceful which in themselves are so pleasingly 
contrasted. On no account should the blossoms 
be arranged in a crowded manner, but a nice 
easy system, in which their light and artistic 
characteristics may be best seen, should be 
carried out. An elegant finish to such an 
arrangement is effected by the judicious insertion 
here and there of a spike of the Montbretia, with 
its beautiful warm tint of colouring and its erect 
spiral form. These flowers should be fixed a few 
inches higher than the Coreopsis if an artistic 
effect is desired. A few pieces of Ampelopsis 
Veitchi (already slightly autumn-tinted) and 
Asparagus plumosus to overhang the side of the 
vase will enrich the whole arrangement. ‘This 
combination will look well either by daylight or 
artificial light.—D. B. CRANE. 


Lilium auratum.—I have been very suc- 
cessful with my Lilium auratum. I have kept 
them simply in my sitting-room, and they have 
done beautifully. I have five blossoms on one, 
and they are just bursting. This is in the heart 
of London. I do not think they could have done 
better. I may mention that they have not been 
exposed to gas, and have not been overwatered, 
—L. NicHoLson. 





The purple Loosestrife.—This in the 
finer garden forms, which have brighter and 
more rosy blossoms, isa free-growing, showy, 
hardy plant that merits more attention in gar- 
dens. In a wild state it occurs by river banks, 
and those with water about the garden would 
do well to plant it boldly on the margin of lake 
or stream. Where there is no water, however, 
the plant need not be neglected, as it grows 
freely enough in the ordinary soil of the garden, 
and if boldly grouped its effect is really beauti- 
ful. In good soil single plants will make quite 
large bushes, a yard or more high and through, 
and every shoot is terminated by a long spike of 
bloom. It is also a very useful flower for 
cutting. A bunch of spikes cut and placed in a 
large jug of water looked, after a week in the 
house, as fresh and clear in colour as though 
they had only just been taken from the plants. 








OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE EREMURL 


Wirn a little trouble Eremuri may be grown 
successfully by every lover of beautiful flowers. 
All that is necessary for their well-being is pro- 
tection from slugs, which soon scent them from | 
afar. I keep a perforated zinc collar round the 
crown and protect from spring frosts. The 
plant early forces its way up even through the 
frost-bound earth, but the tender flower-spike, 
tender only in infancy, is nipped in the bud if 
rain fall on it and freeze. Protection also from 
cutting winds which destroy the foliage is 
needed. With such precautions, and planted in 
loam, deep, but not too stiff, in a well-drained 
sunny border, and with an occasional dose of 























A Giant Asphodel (Eremurus robustus) with a flower: 
spike over 10 feet high, 


weak liquid-manure, they will repay one for all | 
the care given tothem. The varieties that I 
grow of this little-known genus are EH, hima- 
laicus, which grows from 6 feet to 8 feet high, 
and has white flowers, and EK. Bungei, 4 feet to 
6 feet high, ‘having flowers of a rich yellow 
colour. Both are different in colour and 
height from EH, robustus (the one figured), which 
when last measured was 1 feet 8 inches high, 
and had not then expanded all its flowers, 
but they are all beautiful, The flowers of 
E. robustus are a lovely shade of lilac suffused 
with peach-pink. Of E, Olge I can only say 
that it existed for three years, and after making 
but a feeble growth, it died. I have been told 
that it is quite distinct in habit from the others, 
flowering a little later, and growing from 4 feet 
to 6 feet high. I have saved seed of E. hima- 
laicus and EH, Bungei, which sown last autumn 








started into growth this spring. Seedlings are 
years in coming to maturity, and this will 
account for the rather high prices of strong 
flowering plants. P. R. 





THE HOLLYHOCK. 


Durinc August and September the gardens 
used to be gay with the stately Hollyhock, and 
even with the discouragement growers have to 
put up with owing to the persistent attacks of 
the disease, it is still extensively grown. We 
do not seem to be able to quite overcome the 
attacks of the disease, but with careful attention 
to the plants at the right time it does not injure 


them so much as some people suppose. About 


ten years ago it occurred to me that the disease 


might have been caused in the first place, and 
aggravated afterwards, by too much forcing 
in the spring to obtain a stock of plants. 
I therefore tried a cooler system. The 
plants are supposed to be hardy exovugh ; 
therefore I left them growing out in the 
open garden all through the winter, and 
tried this for several winters, until I found 
that many plants were lcst, and some choice 
varieties disappeared altogether from the 
collection. This was rather trying, and, 
what was worse, the disease did not disap- 
pear. The named varieties have flowered 
remarkably well this year, andalthough the 
leaves have been diseased, they are not so 
bad as to disfigure the plants. My plan now 
is (as soon as the flowering period is quite 
over) to cut down the plants to within a 
few inches of the surface of the ground ; 
all the old leaves are cut away, and, in 
fact, every leaf that shows traces of diseage. 
The nature of the plant is to start into 
growth again immediately if the weather 
is mild, and about the end of September 
[ dig all the plants out of the ground, all 
the soil is removed from the roots, and the 
long thong-like roots are cut well back. 
The plants are then dipped in a solution of 
soft-soapy water and flowers of sulphur. 
The solution must be stirred as the plants 
are dipped, owing to the sulphur sinking 
so rapidly to the bottom. Lay the plants 
on their sides and the solution will dry, 
leaving the foliage well covered with the 
fine powder of the sulphur. They are then 
potted up into 6inch, 7-inch, or even 
8-inch pots, according to the size of the 
plants, using good, moderately rich soil. 
When potted up, I place the plants in a cold 
frame, kept rather close until they are 
established. There they may remain safely 
through the winter, and in the spring the 
growths may be taken off and planted in 
small flower-pots. They require a close 
frame or light in the propagating-house 
to strike them ; a little bottom-heat is also 
necessary, and it is in the close atmos- 
phere of the forcing-house that disease is 
likely again to attack the plants. I dip the 
cuttings in the soft-soap and sulphur solu- 
tion as a preventive, and again when the 
cuttings are well rooted and need repotting 
they are again dipped. Cuttings can be 
struck in the summer without much heat. 
A spent Cucumber-bed is as good as any- 
thing for them: the glass lights over the 
frame must be kept rather close, and the 
cuttings should be shaded until they have 
formed roots. The eyes at the axils of the 
leaves, cut from the lateral growths in 
summer and planted, like Vine-eyes, in 
small pots, form the bestand cleanest plants. 
Care must of course be taken to dip them before 
planting in the soft-soap and sulphur solution. 
It is very annoying to go through so many pro- 
cesses of dipping and washing, but in no other 
way can the plants be kept free from the disease, 
or at least the disease can be kept sufficiently 
in check to admit of the plants flowering well. 
If the plants have to occupy the same position 
next year that they flowered upon this, it would 
be well to trench the ground and manure it, 
and if itis of a damp, clayey nature, the surface 
should be left in a rough state, and a dressing of 
quicklime ought to be applied to the surface, to 
be lightly dug in when the ground is ina dry 
state. J. 
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Flowers for a garden (Novice, Dublin). 
_We shall be very glad to be of use to you, but 
you will have to give up the idea of growing 
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Cinerarias in the open air. Primulas in much 
variety you may, but not the Chinese species 
that requires a greenhouse, All the Primula 
family do best in the shade. The Tufted Pansies 
or Violas you must grow alsu, they are charm- 
ingly bright and effectfve. Tuberous Begonias 
can be managed, as the roots can be lifted when 
the frost comes, and be packed away in sand in 
the cellar to be planted out in spring. I think 
you will find some of the hardy Fuchsias very 
showy and effective, and the greenhouse 
Fuchsias may b2 preserved all winter if the 
crowns are covered with ashes. Then you 
ought to be able to grow some of the hardy 
Roses, after you have improved the soil in the 
way you propose, which we think excellent, 
You may plant ‘‘ Geraniums,” Verbenas, Petu- 
nias, with a few Cactus, and Pompon Dahlias 
in May; and Carnations, Pinks, Pyrethums, 
Herbaceous Phloxes, Delphiniums, Gaillardias, 
Rudbeckias, German and other Irises will also 
thrive. 





THE FOAM-FLOWER (TIARELLA 
CORDIFOLIA). 


Tus lovely flower (here illustrated) will grow 
and bloom freely anywhere, but in partial or 
entire shade in a cool, moist soil it appears at 
its best, and is a lovely object for 
a month or six weeks in early 
summer, It runs so freely that 
there is not the slightest diffi- 
culty in extending the group, 
and though it makes a dense 
mass of bloom the effect is singu- 
larly light and graceful. The 
short-tailed field-mice seem spe- 
cially fond of it, and on more 
than one occasion they entirely 
spoilt a large group, absolutely 
eating up every flower-spike that 
some of the plants produced. It 
is almost worth growing for the 
sake of its pretty leaves, with 
their varied tracings of colour. 
As a carpet plant to Lilies it 
would be found suitable, and in 
many other pretty way it could 
be grown, associated with flowers 
of taller growth. Its popular 
name is very appropriate, as a 
group of it seen from a short 
distance is strikingly suggestive 
of a mass of foam. It should be 
divided every second year, as it 
appears at its best during the 
second season of growth in one 
spot. A good way would be to 
plant a new group every year, 
and this may be done at any 
moist time after it has ceased 
flowering. 





Flowers all the year 
round.—I have a bed, star- 
shape, with six rays, each ray being about 6 feet 
long. I also have at the foot of house wall 
four small beds, 2 feet by 6 feet ; climbing Roses 
are rooted in these, aspect S.W. This year I 
have sown Bartonia aurea, Mignonette, Godetia, 
Nasturtiums, Candytuft, &c., but these are over 
now. I also have a few other small nursery 
beds. I want flowers all the year round ; how 
am I to manage it? Ihave a cold greenhouse 
and frames. I am totally ignorant of flower 
gardening. I have alsoashaded border. What 
herbaceous plants will grow there? Would 
Snapdragons, Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, 
Hollyhocks, Lavender, or such like thrive 
there? Are the above raised from seeds or 
how? What book on flower gardening can you 
recommend a beginner ?—B, 


*,” To have flowers all the year round you 
must grow hardy plants, beginning the season 
with Spowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils, Wall- 
flowers, Violas or Tufted Pansies. 
in the shaded border, following with Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 


Liliums of sorts, including the Old White Lily 
candidum, Gladiolus (to be planted in March), 
English Iris (planted in autumn). 
things which you should have a clump or two of 
ere Rudbeckias, Anemone japonica, Harpalium 
rigidum, Chrysanthemum maximum, and half- 
a-dozen or so of Delphiviums. In spring fill 


These will do | 


Among other | 











| any that have yet been produced. How hand- 


He auemi ee eae soit | some these flowers are on the plant, but doubly so 


some amends for this by ripening seed freely. 
It is wise to raise a batch of seedlings annually, 
planting these in autumn where they are to 
bloom the following year. 


vacant spots with annuals, and in May, ifa little 
bright colour is required, set out a few ‘‘ Gera- 
niums” with some Stocks and Asters. Phlox 
Drummondi, the Christmas Rose, and Stern- 
bergia lutea will finish the year. You ought 
also to grow a few Carnations and Pinks and 
Tea Roses. Weare merely making suggestions ; 
to carry out the matter well you must take in a 
gardening paper regularly and ask special, not 
general, questions. Everybody connected with 
gardening will be glad to help you, and the 
necessary knowledge and experience will come 
to you, as it does to others, by working among 
the flowers and studying their habits and charac- 
teristics, asking a question when a difficulty 
occurs or more light is required. The best book 
upon flowers is the ‘‘ English Flower Garden,” 
published by Murray. 

Sweet Peas.—A row of Sweet Peas 7 feet 
high, and clothed from the top to within a foot 
of the ground with deliciously-scented and 
various coloured flowers, is, indeed, a pretty 
sight, to say nothing of their value for providing 
























GLASS WALLS. 


Unti recently I thought that glass walls con- 
sisted of those narrow structures which are in 
many gardens chiefly used for Peaches and 
Nectarines, and consisting of long glass lights, 
standing out from the bottom of the wall about 
3 feet, reaching to the top. I find, however, 
that, strictly speaking, glass walls are composed 
of iron and glass only. There are two of these 
so-called walls in a garden in the district in 
which I reside. Having inspected them and 
seen the results of their use, I have come te the 
conclusion that they are no better, if so good, 
as ordinary brick or stone walls. They, how- 
ever, make an excellent screen without being 
conspicuous, as they are light in aspect. The 
walls referred to are built of iron uprights, 


cut fiowers for table decoration all through the] which are grooved to receive the glass. ‘They 
summer and autumn months, I regard the] are placed about 18 inches apart. The glass 


constent cutting of the flowers and the picking 
off of all seed-pods that may be formed as 
essential to their continuous flowering. I have 
seen rows of Sweet Peas this season with all the 


is about a quarter of an inch thick, and is, I 
believe, what is known as Hartley’s rough 
plate. Wires are also fixed to the uprights 
6 inches apart for training the shoots upon. 
The principal wall runs east and west, and 
single cordon Pears are planted on each side, 
I was not prepared to see so much difference 
in the appearance of the trees as I found. 
Those on the south side were in much the best 
condition as regards growth. Although those 
on the north were bearing quite as good a crop 
as the others, yet they did not look happy. If 
the vacant spaces were any guide, I should say 
that several trees had died on the north side, 
This was disappointing, because although one 
could understand that it would be colder on that 
side, one would expect the increased light would 
have produced more satisfactory results. 


With regard to the cost of glass walls erected 
on the same lines as those to which I have 
referred, if my information is correct, I should 
say they cost twice as much as those built with 
bricks, whilst the results are no better. I have 
no doubt that the walls were built under the 
impression that the trees would be more pro- 
ductive than those on the ordinary brick wall. 
The materials, however, used in their erection 
are well known to produce violent changes of 
temperature in a few hours, and this does not 
promote a good crop of fruit. J. 





Passion-flowers.—In a recent number of 
your esteemed paper I see an article on the Blue 
Passion-flower. Will you kindly tell me if it is 
suitable for a porch facing south? Also please 
tell me the time to plant it, so that it will bloom 
next year, how to treat it, and the best firm 
from which I can obtain plants of it? I wish 
also to have some in hanging-baskets, and also 
some of the white variety to hang in deeply- 
recessed windows facing south. Should the 
plants for these be obtained now and hung there 
for the winter? Could I plant the two varie- 
ties together, so as to have an intermingling of 
the bloom on porch or in the baskets ?—E. G. 


*,* Yes, either the common blue, or the white 
form of P. ccrulea, would be very suitable for 
planting on a porch with sunny aspect. Both 
may be planted together, if desired, with good 
effect, or, better still, perhaps, put one variety 
on each side. The best month to plant in is 
May, as the plants then get a good hold of the 
ground before winter. Good plants may be ob- 
tained of any respectable nurseryman. They 
thrive best in good sandy loam, not too rich, 
and well drained. To do any good in baskets 
these should be large—18 inches to 3 feet across 
—and be hung high, so that the growths may 
droop from 6 feet to 12 feet or so. 


The Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia). 


lower portions literally covered with seed-pods, 
and, with the exception of a few on the tops of 
the plants, were practically devoid of flowers. 
The row mentioned above has tall Zinnias and 
Truffaut’s Pzony-flowered Asters growing in 
front, the margin finished off with the Comet 
and Dwarf Victoria Asters, the whole forming a 
bank of bloom that has been greatly admired. — 
Henry Draken, Yew Tree House, Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire. ao 





Coreopsis grandiflora.—The value of 
this will soon be realised by all who give it a 
trial. Even C. lanceolata, which in its finest 
form was very fine, is now altogether surpassed 
by this species. C. grandiflora was flowering in 
June ; it is blooming now, and there has been an 
unbroken display of its lovely blossoms through- 
out that period. With all this prolonged per- 
sistency it does not seem to tire, for at the pre- 


sent time it is possible to cut flowers as fine as} A curious Peach. —I herewith send you two 


photographs of a Peach, showing a decided freak in out- 
line. The extra growth was Peach substance, and of 
extremely good quality.—Gnrorex F. Aupous. : 


*.* The photograph shows an interesting but abnormally- 
shaped fruit, having a peculiar pointed out-growth at its 
apex,—Ep. 


when gathered, taken into the house, and 
arranged simply in a tall glass. Some of the 
flowers are quite 3 inches across, and they can 
be cut with stems 18 inches in length. In the 
house by daylight or lamplight the flowers are 
wonderfully bright and effective. The only 
fault the plant has is that owing to its freedom 
of Lowering it is liable to die out, but it makes 


Wireworms.—In ‘reference “to a note from Den- 
bigh” (page 443), I remember hearing, when living on my 
late father’s land, of wireworms being cleared from ground 
after a crop of Mustard. How long the good effect lasts 
I know not, Thecrop of field Mustard is sown on purpose 
to rid the land of wireworms.—S. P. H. 
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FRUIT. 


Se 


AN OLD ESPALIER APPLE-TREE IN 
BLOOM. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a charming 
spring picture that tells its own story and 
needs no detailed description. The beautiful 
and the useful are here blended in the happiest 
way, and the picture is full of suggestiveness, 
especially for those who have small gardens from 
which they wish to realise the fullest measure of 
use and beauty. The espalier form of Apple- 
tree is admirably adapted to gardens of limited 
space, whilst if the trees are planted about a 
yard from the edge of the walk the intervening 
space makes a convenient flower border. In 
the instance here shown the association of 
Narcissi and Apple-blossom must have given a 
delightful and harmonious feature of refined 
colour, and many such spring pictures could be 
created with the variety of epring-flowering 
things upon which we can draw. The season 
when Apples bloom is one of the most charming 
times in the garden year, and whether we 


named, perhaps a few days later. Itis a good 
companion as regards quality to the Karly 
Transparent. The fruit is large, roundish oval, 
bright greenish-yellow, dotted with purple on 
the side exposed to the sun, and streaked with 
green markings, the flesh juicy, tender, and 
richly flavoured. The tree is a great bearer, 
carrying good crops most seasons. This Plum 
is well known in the market, and with care in 
packing realises good prices. One should not 
have more than one layer of fruit in shallow 
boxes or trays. I do not recommend it for 
orchard or standard growth. This Plum well 
repays wall, cordon, or bush culture, though I 
have seen it do well as a standard, the trees 
bearing enormous crops.—G. 





NOTES ON VINES. 


| Perrect colour and rich flavour in late thick- 
skinned Grapes being out of the question where 
low night temperatures are adopted, the ventila- 
tors, which for some time past have been left 
down to half the day limit until dusk, must now 
be drawn up to that by 5 p.m., and further 
reduced by one-half at banking-up time, The 








naturally. Houses of Vines which produced 
during the past season more or less shanked 
berries, or gave other evidence of debilitated root 
action, and which will have to be started 
not later than January next, may, by being 
taken in hand on the first appearance of 
decline, be reinvigorated by a partial instead 
of a thorough renewal of the border. If this 
is inside the house, a trench should be taken 
out along the margin furthest from the 
stems of the Vines sufficiently wide to allow of 
workmen standing in it and using a five-tined 
fork. This need not be carried down to the 
drainage, supposing the latter to be in a sound 
condition, which can be ascertained as the work 
proceeds, but merely deep enough to reach the 
majority of the roots. These should then 
gradually be released by bringing the fork into 
action and working the soil forward into the 
trench piecemeal, this being thrown out at in- 
tervals. If one half the border is done first, the 
soil from that can be thrown out on to the re- 
maining half, thus saving the labour of removing 
it entirely from the house, especially as where 
fresh turf and labour are short a good percentage 
of the same will have te bere-used. Great care 





An espalier Apple-tree in the Rectory garden at Rathangan, Co. 


garden for pleasure or profit, the beauty of 
Apple-blossom appeals irresistibly to us. 





MT wo good Plums.—Of late years we have 
had several additions in the way of new varie- 
ties, and the Early Transparent is a valuable 
one. I do not say it is new, because it has been 
sufficiently long before the public to judge of its 
qualities. This variety is one of Mr. Rivers’ 
raising, and one of the very best of the Gage 
section, as it is of good quality, combined with 
@ free-fruiting character. The fruit is large, 
round, and somewhat flattened, greenish-yellow, 
marbled with red, and when grown on walls and 
fully exposed to the sun, takes on a very rich 
colour. It is a choice dessert fruit, the flesh 
being firm and richly flavoured, the tree robust, 
and a free cropper, It is one of our earliest 
really good dessert kinds, This variety must 
not be confounded with the old or original 
Transparent Gage, an awkward grower and not 
nearly so free as the first named, which ripens 
quite ten days or a fortnight before the other. 
To get the rich flavour so much admired in the 
Green Gage types, the fruit should be freely 
exposed, ripening on a warm wall by the middle 
of August. The other variety I would com- 
mend is Oullin’s Golden Gage, which comes 
in at much about the same time as the first 


Kildare. 


fires, also necessarily kept quiet through the 
day—at least, if the sun is out—must be started 
soon enough for the heat in the pipes to prevent 
the night figure from falling below 65 degs. The 
roots of any Vines carrying unfinished crops 
which require yet another watering may well be 
given farmyard liquid. This, though applied 
at so late a date, will help the berries to lay on 
adenser bloom. Where houses of late perfectly 
finished Grapes contain isolated Vines of tender- 
skinned varieties, such as the old Muscat 
Hamburgh, which were not thinned as freely as 
those which are intended for hanging well into 
the winter, great care is needful to check decay, 
To avoid this the water in the pipes may be 
merely lukewarm to preserve the atmosphere of 
the house in a buoyant condition, while drawing 
up the top ventilators so as to leave only a few 
inches unclosed will prevent the ingress of fogs 
and dews, and so further tend to preserve the 
berries. 

Any Hamburghs which have been hanging 
for some time, and are consequently fast becom- 
ing discoloured and losing plumpness, had 
better be cut with a good length of lateral 
attached and placed in bottles of water till 
wanted for use. The house can then be thrown 





open day and night, and all fire-heat dispensed 
with, The foliage should be allowed to ripen 





From a photograph by the Rev. W. J. Gerrard. 


is necessary during the operation, as the fibrous 
roots, which are, of course, the most useful, are 
easily snapped asunder, especially if the border 
is, as it should be, firm and solid. A slight 
moistening from the syringe or fine-rosed water- 
ing pot at frequent intervals will keep the roots 
from unduly drying, and at eventide when work 
is suspended the Vines must be damped and 
closely covered down with mats. 

When this process has been continued to 
4 feet or so of the front of the border, the work 
of refilling and relaying may commence. As 
many of the liberated roots as possible having 
been turned back and laid on the at present 
undisturbed portion of the border, some of the 
old soil may first of all be thrown into the 
opening, followed by some good, turfy, fibrous 
loam, charcoal, bone-dust, or, failing this, a 
moderate amount of half-decomposed cow- 
manure, this being mixed witha fork, and after- 
wards firmly trodden down. When by this 
procedure the border has again been made u 
to within 6 inches of its former height, the 
surface must be raked, and the roots again 
brought back and spread out equally in various 
directions over it, afterwards being covered with 
6 inches of, if possible, all new compost. Thusfar 
being completed, any spare soil must be wheeled 
out of the house, and the 4 feet above referred 
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to taken in hand, This, however, being only a 
surface matter, the soil which is removed, until 
the roots are bared, may be taken out at once, to 
be afterwards replaced with entirely fresh 
material. When the roots have been reached 
and bared, any aged thick ones which are minus 
fibrous offsets may be notched here and there 
with asharp knife. These, in due time callusing, 
will emit a fresh batch of feeders, which will 
rush eagerly into the fresh food prepared for 
them, and eventually work up to the surface. 
Finally a shallow mulch of spent Mushroom 
manure should be applied to the surface, after 
which a slight watering with water at a tem- 
perature of 80 degs. may be given to settle the 
new compost about the roots. If the roof glass 
is shaded with the thinnest tiffany procurable, 
no actual syringing of the foliage will be re- 
quired, as in the case of Vines whose every root 
had been disturbed, but damping down witha 
fine rose may be given twice daily for a period 
of three weeks, when it may be discontinued and 
the shading removed from the roof. When 
actual foliage syringing is regularly prac- 
tised after these border renewals, a secondary 
lateral growth is likely to be encouraged, which 
at this advanced date would be an evil. I should 
have mentioned that any straggling bare root- 
lets which are found in that part of the border 
first taken in hand had better be freely cut 
back to three-fourths of their length, as the use 
of the knife is very productive of fresh colonies 
of fibres. It is always advisable where practi- 
cable to allow young men learning their profession 
to assist in such work, this being the only way 
by which they can acquire a proper knowledge 
of its principles. 


1260.—Fruits for various walls. — 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots will do admir- 
ably on the south and east wa'ls, a: such good 
late-keeping Pears as Ne Plus Meus aod 
Bergamotte d’Espéren are well worthy of a 
wall with an east aspect. Plums do well on 
west walls, and also on the north side if you do 
not want all the space for Morello Cherries. 
Coe’s Golden Drop Plum will often hang until 
the beginning of November in a north aspect. 
The Green Gage Plums that took first prize at 
Taunton Show this year were grown ona wall 
with a north aspect. I have not mentioned the 
dessert Cherries, but I may say they do well on 
east walls, and for an early supply May Duke 
is the most reliable. To succeed this sort you 
may select Bigarreau and Governor Wood.— 
J.U. 0, 


Diseased Pear.—Can you inform me what 
is the disease which has attacked the Pear 
enclosed? At least a hundred have gone like it 
during the last week, and I fear all that remain 
on the tree will speedily follow. Can you also 
tell me the remedy to prevent the same disaster 
occurring next year?—R. L., Beckenham. 


* * On cutting the Pear through the cause of 
the premature decay becomes at once apparent, 
as the trace of the insect (probably larva of the 
Winter Moth) from the centre of the fruit where 
decay had first set in to the outside was clearly 
perceptible. The insect had, of course, disap- 
peared, and is probably now in the earth under 
the tree waiting for transformation. The best 
course to adopt is to place grease-bands round 
the stems of the trees as soon as the leaves fall. 
Spread the grease on strips of canvas and fasten 
them round the trees a foot or so from the 
ground. In addition to the grease-bands it may 
be necessary to spray the trees as soon as the 
young fruit can be seen with a strong insecticide. 
An arsenical preparation called Paris Green or 
London Purple where the orchards are on a large 
scale is used because it is cheap. 


Apple Lane’s Prince Albert.—This is 
a suitable Apple for the espalier and cordon 
form of growth and a fitting companion for 
Stirling Castle. Ihaveit growing as a standard 
amongst others in the orchard. The same may 
be said of it in this form as of Stirling Castle. 
It does not branch out into long growth, 
but produces short, stiff, bloom-bud-ladened 
branches, which never fail to yield abundantly. 
The fruit, if stored in a cool, dry place, will keep 
sound until April or May, at which date it is 
useful for the dessert. For garden culture in 
any form Lane’s Prince Albert and Stirling 
Castle are hard to beat and should always be 
included in small collections,—J. 


THH KITOHEN GARDEN, 


NEW VERSUS OLD VEGETABLES. 


WuiLe it would be folly to deny that during 
the last quarter of a century great advances have 
been made, both in regard to symmetry and 
quality amongst vegetables generally, it is also 
an undeniable fact that many of the older types 
can yet hold their own against all comers. 
Turning first to the 
FPoraro, 

it is pleasing to find some of the old varieties 
still mentioned in various trade lists, proof of 
their sterling merit. Many of the newer kinds 
of Potatos have a very short career. The fact 
that the old Regent, by no means a disease- 
resister, is still grown by scores of acres in Kent 
and Essex speaks for itself, and proves that 
Potato consumers of our great metropolis still 
love quality, and are willing to pay the extra 
price always asked for this Potato during the 
winter months. No Potato, perhaps, has proved 
its suitability for all soils and climate more than 
the Magnum Bonum. This also may now be 
called an old Potato, and may be grown in low- 
lying, rainy districts and on heavy soils where 
the Regent would be eaten up with disease. 
Schoolmaster has proved itself to be one of the 
very best Potatos ever raised, being as good in 
the field as in the garden, while its keeping 
qualities, flavour, and smooth surface, which 
admits of no waste in peeling, have secured for 
it universal popularity both amongst private 
gardeners and market growers. It has its equal 
now, however, in the comparatively new Re- 
nown, a Potato much after the shape of School- 
master, a prodigious cropper, and one suitable 
for heavy or light soils. This variety has 
a great future before it for autumn and winter 
use. I often wonder what has become of 
those two good old Potatos, Fortyfold and 
Gloucester Kidney ; the former, although more 
or less liable to disease in wet seasons, was a 
favourite for many years as a second-early gar- 
den kind, cropping well and cooking like a ball 
of flour. Although, so far as my knowledge 
goes, its quality has never been surpassed, it 
appears to have been elbowed out of cultivation. 
Gloucester Kidney, a variety which will be re- 
membered by old Potato-growers in the home 
counties, seems also to have gone out of cultiva- 
tion. No late Potato ever cropped, kept, or ate 
better, Magnum Bonum not excepted. 

In regard to first and second-early Potatos, 
some good improvements have been effected of 
late years, although Myatt’s Ashleaf—first 
favourite when the modern school of gardeners 
was in its infancy—still holds the same proud 
position, being equally suitable for field, garden, 
or frame. Sharpe’s Victor is certainly earlier 
in coming to maturity and of fair flavour, but 
then there are districts in which it is not at 
home. I have tried it myself in both garden 
and frame, and that more than once, but the 
yield did not pay. Two comparatively new 
Potatos, and which are not easily beaten for 
frame and early border work, are Early Puritan 
and Sutton’s Seedling. The former has the 
Beauty of Hebron blood in it, and while it 
crops quite as heavily as that variety, it is 
white and mealy and exceedingly sweet. 
believe Puritan is now also largely grown for 
market. Sutton’s Ssedling is good all round, 
being as handsome in outline as the old 
Porter’s Excelsior and as good in quality 
as the old Fortyfold. Snowdrop, a Potato not 
half so well known as it deserves to be, is a 
great favourite of mine. I have grown it now 
for several years in frames for second early 
batch, and in the open garden for the same, 
while a farmer in this district annually gives it 
field culture, with the very best results. Snow- 
drop matures early, being fit to dig in the fields 
in August, and keeps long. It is eatable even 
as late as the month of May; its symmetry is 
also perfect. In regard to 

Paras, 
I consider Chelsea Gem the best all-round early 
kind. Its dwarf habit of growth is not only 
convenient so far as sticks are concerned, but, 
as with all dwarf Peas, it may be sown in rows 
2 feet or 24 feet apart, one row thus protecting 
the other in inclement weather during the early 
part of the year. William I., for many years 


invincible as an early 4-feet high Pea, is now 
superseded, at least in point of earliness, by the 


cellent maincrop kinds. 


for open-air-work, Canadian 
long held the chief place of honour, but it had 
always one great drawback—that of colour. 
Pale when growing, it is paler still when cooked, 
this being an objection in first-class dining- 
rooms. 
later still, of Webb’s Victoria, the latter being 





deservedly popular Exonian. Coming to mid- 
season Peas; 1 look upon Stratagem as by far 
the best. One of the longest of the blunt- 
ended podded varieties, it carries a 
finer bloom outwardJy than any other 
Pea I know, while the Pea itself is as dark as 
Ne Plus Ultra and equally as good in quality. 
Though only of medium stature, it crops from 
base to summit, and the Peas remain in a usable 
condition much longer than many other sorts, 
Were I confined to one Pea only, Stratagem 
would be my choice. Criterion, or the summer 
Ne Plus Ultra, Duke of Albany, Stourbridge 
Marrow, and Exhibition Marrowfat are all ex- 
The old varieties Ne 
Plus Ultra, British Queen, and Walker’s Per- 


petual Bearerare still unrivalled for late supplies, 
but they are not altogether mildew-proof. What 


is most wanted is the introduction of late autumn 


Peas with constitutions capable of resisting this 
scourge. 


Amongst 
FrencH BEANS 
Wonder has 


The introduction of Ne Plus Ultra, and, 


especially a dark, good-looking Bean, has been 


a boon where colour is a desideratum, Amongst 
Carrots Matchless has left the Long Red Surrey 


and the old Altringham a long way behind, while 


Market Favourite, sent out some three or four 
peers ago, fairly eclipses all others of the Short 


orn section, and is ready for pulling in frames a 


fortnight before the well-known and very popu- 
lar Nantes. 


I have watched with interest for 
years the new 
BEETS 


as they have appeared, but have not been at 
all impressed with the merits of any, preferring 
a good strain of Nutting’s Dwarf Red or Dell’s 
Crimson. 
shape too much like that of a Parsnip, are 
internally full of white rings, coarse, and 
woolly ; while on decent ground, and even 
when sown late, they get much too big. The 
chief drawbacks noticeable in most of the new 


So many of the Beets, while being in 


ONIONS 


is their inconstancy and their liability to 
become thick-necked, the certain forerunner of 


early decay. Ihave in the garden here a row 
of a popular new Onion, and while a few of 
the bulbs are of the original colour—a light 
straw—others are red, white, and brown. If 
quality and long-keeping properties are wanted, 
they will yet best be found in Nuneham Park 
and James’ Keeping. Maincrop, however, a 
new Onion, strongly favours Nuneham Park in 
all respects, except that it grows a little larger. 


One cannot inspect the vegetables at large 
exhibitions without becoming convinced that 
quality has of late been sacrificed for size and 
coarseness. This appears now to have reached 
its climax, and the sooner a reaction comes the 
better. J. 





A large Tomato.—A very large Tomato 
has been brought for us to see by Mr. Gardener, 
of Bowes-road, London, N., who is an amateur, 
and grows his Tomatos in a little unheated 
house with other plants. ‘The fruit partakes of 
the same wrinkled shape as the other large 
examples mentioned on page 447, and its weight 
is 1lb. 13 0z. The same plant that produced it 
bore five other fruits above the average size and 
weight. 


Tomatos failing (S. B.).—The size of 
the piece of stem you send, and your remark 
that the soil is ‘‘ordinary garden soil mixed 
with stable manure,” sufliciently indicate the 
cause of failure. You have treated your plants 
too well. They have had a too rich root-run, 
which has induced overluxuriance of growth 
and its consequent result—failure to set fruits. 
Even your ordinary garden soil was rich enough 
to give the plants a start, and when feeding 
became necessary you could have fed them with 
liquid-manure. The greatest mistake that can 
possibly be made in Tomato culture is mixing 
rank animal manure with the soil in which the 
plants have to grow. Perhaps, also, you failed 
to make the soil sufficiently firm. We fear you 
cannot do anything more this year to make the 
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plants fruitful, but take the lesson to heart. 
Next year start with your ordinary soil. When 
planting make the soil firm about the roots of the 
plants. They will possibly want no further 
assistance except watering, of course, with clear 
water, and the necessary attention till the first 
bunches of flowers have set their fruit. Then 
you may give them a sprinkling of artificial 
manure on the surface at one time and water 
with liquid-manure at another. Give them air 
abundantly. 


TOMATOS IN POTS. 


THe Tomatos shown in the accompanying 
illustration were grown in 9-inch pots. I 
always grow the plants on strongly from the 
first, as I think it a great mistake to let them 
get starved in small pots or receive any check, 
as they never set the first lot of fruit satisfac- 
torily. I pot from 44-inch into the 9 inch pots 
as soon as the roots are nicely round the pot, 
so that they get established in time to set 
eight or nine fruits on the first bunch. I have 
twenty-eight plants on the roof and the same 
on the back wall, and every plant has seta good 
bunch of fruit on the first break. I keep to the 
one stem and allow about 12 inches from pot to 
pot. The plant in one pot I bend along to the 
next and then straight up the roof; by this 





means I get my first bunch of fruit close down 
to the pot, which is better than losing 15 inches 
of the roof. The pots stand about 10 inches 
from the roof. By growing in pots you get a 
much firmer and shorter-jointed growth and a 
good crop of fruit with about one-third the 
amount of growth. You can also get the fruit 
ripe, I find, in half the time, the roots being 
restricted. I never attempt to shorten any of 
the leaves before I get a crop of fruit. I use 
three parts loam and one part well rotted 
manure and leaf-mould, with a little bone-dust, 
potting firmly. I start feeding as soon as the 
first lot of fruit begins swelling. de ia 





1262.—Treatment of ground for vege- 
tables.—Being arable land, I expect it has not 
been moved very deep. If not it must be dealt 
with now, as it is most important to secure a 
good depth of soil. Whether you will be able to 
trench it in the ordinary way, of taking out a 
trench 2 feet wide, and then put the top spit in 
the bottom, and bringing the bottom earth to 
the top, depends on the depth of good soil there 
is. You must be careful about this, or you will 
have great trouble for the first two or three 
years. If you are in doubt about the quality of 
the lower earth, you must keep the top spit on 
the top. Stir up the bottom and leave it there. 
There ought to be at least a depth of 18 inches 
of moved soil. You will, of course, mark out 








the walks first, as, except to take away the top 
soil to make room for the materials to form the 
paths, it will be waste of labour to do anything 
more to that portion of the ground.—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 
USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 


BEGONIAS. 
THE culture of these favourites is compara- 
tively simple, and the plants are extremely 
showy, varied, and profuse in bloom, while the 
different sections afford flowers nearly or quite 
all the year round. The tuberous-rooted 
varieties, now so popular, bloom from June to 
October, or later, even when started in a 
moderately warm greenhouse only, and by 
pushing them into growth early in the year in a 
hot-bed the flowers may be had in April or 
May. Towards the autumn the fibrous-rooted 
kinds commence, and, indeed, some of these are 
almost perpetual. There is another race of 
hybrid winter-flowering varieties that flower 
from October till February or March. The 
foliage or Rex kinds are evergreen, and many of 
them very handsome: but the flowers are 
for the most part inconspicuous. The tuberous- 


A good crop of Tomatos grown in pots. 


rooted varieties, both single and double-flowered, 
are best obtained from seed, and if this is sown 
early in the year—January to March—in heat, 
the plants will flower the same season. Being 
extremely minute, the seed must be sown on a 
level and finely-sifted surface of light soil—pure 
leaf-mould, mixed with a little fine silver-sand, 
is best—in an extra well-drained pot, pan, or 
box, and the young plants should be pricked 
off singly when } inch in height or less, or they 
are liable to damp off. They grow best 
in a light, porous compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, with a little Cocoa-nut- 
fibre if the loam is heavy, and if kept ina genial 
temperature of 60 degs. to 75 degs., evenly moist 
(not wet), and shaded from bright sun, they 
will make rapid progress after being pricked off, 
and be soon fit for re-boxing or potting off singly 
into thumb-pots. As a rule, however, they 
grow and do better in boxes than pots until 
fairly advanced and strong. This time the 
compost should be used in a rougher condition, 
with plenty of leaf-mould in it, and less drainage 
than at first. Peat may be used instead of leaf- 
mould, if necessary, but in this material the 
growth is apt to be somewhat long and weak. 
Shift the plants on into larger pots as they 
grow, the 43-inch or 5-inch size being, however, 
usually large enough for plants the first year. 
When in bloom they must have plenty of air, 
with light shade from hot sun, and be 








regularly watered—but only when required, of 
course. Old tubers may be started in February 
or March, potting them singly in small sizes, 
or simply laying them out in light, rough, sandy 
soil in boxes, and plunging in a hot-bed or 
merely standing them in any house or pit at 
65 degs. to 75 degs. In April they will usually 
start freely in an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 


ture, and when treated thus they make 
stouter and better plants than if forced 
much. Shift on as required, remember- 


ing that if large plants are wanted they 
must not be allowed to become pot-bound in the 
small sizes, and should also be potted rather 
loosely at first, and more and more firmly as the 
larger sizes are reached. A 9-inch pot will 
grow a two or three-year-old plant to a very 
large size, but for small houses the 6-inch size is 
the most useful, The double varieties require a 
rather finer and firmer root-run than the singles, 
and rather more liquid, etc., nourishment ; 
these do not last so long in bloom as the singles, 
the large double flowers being very exhausting 
to the plant, After flowering the plants should 
be stood out-of-doors for a time, if possible, to 
ripen the growth and tubers, and gradually 
dried off. Shake out of the soil towards the end 
of the year, and store the roots where frost can- 
not reach them. Cuttings of the smaller side 
growths from tke base, or of well-matured tops, 





may often be rooted in very sandy soil fron 
March till the end of July, or later—the earlier 
ones in heat, of course—but they are very liable 
to damp off in unskilful hands, and such plants 
are never so sturdy and vigorous as seedlings, 
nor do they make such fine specimens. Several 
of the fibrous-rooted speciesand varieties are very 
valuable both for summer and winter flowering, 
and make extremely handsome plants, though 
the flowers are not so large as those of the tuber- 
ous section. One of the best is B. semperflorens, of 
which there are now numerous fine forms, the 
one called ‘‘ Vernon” (B. s, atro-purpurea), 
with rich crimson flowers and fine, bronzy 
foliage, being particularly fine. B. Carriére, B. 
floribunda rosea, B. Knowsleyana, B. Ascotensis, 
and others are also very useful. They are 
usually raised from cuttings taken from the old 
plants and struck in heat in the early spring, 
but as several of them seed freely, and come 
fairly true also, this is the best method, seed- 
lings making much more handsome and vigorous 
plants. I have flowered B. Vernon well in four 
months from sowing the seed, All of this 
section require a steady temperature of 60 degs. 
to 70 degs. at least to flower satisfactorily 
during the winter months. The foliage or Rex 
Begonias age more suitable for the stove or in- 
termediate-house, and luxuriate in a moderately 
close and moist atmosphere, with shade from all 
direct sun. Exposure quickly takes all the 
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colour from, and scorches the large and hand- 
some leaves, They are propagated by means of 
leaf-cuttings taken in the spring or summer, 
and struck in a hot-bed or warm-house. If a 
large, mature leaf is cut across the main nerves 
in several places, and pegged down to a surface 
of sandy soil in a well-drained pan or box, 
placed in heat and shaded, little rooted plants 
will be formed at almost every cut, and will soon 
make nice little specimens. B. C. R. 





Double-flowering Begonia.—I have a 
Begonia which until now has produced only 
double blossoms, but has lately put up three 
stems with one double and two single blooms on 
each. Is this usual? Will you also kindly tell 
me if Begonias in pots should remain in them 
during the winter or be taken out ?—A. M, S. 

*,* It is only the male or barren flowers of a 
Begonia that come double ; under any circum- 
stances, the female or seed-bearing blossoms 
(easily distinguished by their five equal petals, 
and the three-winged seed-pod behind each) 
being invariably single on plants of both the 
single and double varieties, Generally speaking, 
ina bunch or two of three flowers, the centre 
one is a male, and those on each side female 
blossoms, but to this there are exceptions. 
Again, when the plants become worn ont or 
exhausted, the male flowers often become semi- 
double or even single, even in the best varieties. 
The bulbs may remain in the soil during the 
winter keeping this dry ; but on the whole it is 
safer to shake them out and store them away in 
a little Cocoa-nut-fibre. 


Treatment of Lilies.—Will you kindly 
tell me the proper treatment of Lilies in a green- 
house? I have L. auratum, L. Browni, L. 
Harrisi, and am buying L. Washingtonianum 
and Amaryllis formosissima. I have failed 
with the two former through ignorance of how 


and when to pot, force, and rest the bulbs. — 
Rabie Eee: 


*,* The chief point in the culture of nearly 
all Lilies in pots is to get them potted early—as 
soon as possible after the foliage has withered, 
and long before the growth commences. Start 
them in pots of suitable size, draining well, and 
filling them not more than two-thirds full with 
a rich compost of turfy loam, decayed hot-bed 
manure, leaf-mould, and sand, with a good dash 
of soot. Barely cover the bulbs at first, and as 
the stems grow earth up with loam and a little 
manure in a rough condition. Keep cool during 
the early stages, and water sparingly until 
well in growth. When pushing up for bloom 
give water and weak liquid-manure freely. 
Amaryllis formosissima is a cool-stove plant, 
easily grown in a light rich compost, such as 
that mentioned above, and a genial temperature. 
Start the bulbs early in the year, and grow on 
liberally. 


Cyclamen-plants.—I have some small 
Cyclamen. plants, which were given to me in May 
or June as tiny seedlings. They have now three 
or four leaves. Will they bloom in the spring ? 
They are in small pots. What kind of soil 
ought they to have ?—CamBRIDGE, 

*,* It is very doubtful whether such small 
seedlings will flower next spring. There may 
be a few blossoms, especially if the plants could 
be kept warm from now onwards, but they will 
not do much till the following season. ‘These 
plants thrive best in a light rich mixture of nearly 
equal parts of fine loam and leaf-mould, or two 
parts of the former to one each of leaf-mould and 
peat, and plenty of sand. If the small pots are 
fairly full of roots now, and they can be kept in 
a rather warm greenhouse or frame, move them 
into 4-inch pots at once. Keep them always 
moderately moist. 


Hyacinths for show.—Please say what 
are the best Hyacinths for show, and how maby 
I should put in 6-inch pots? When to pot, and 
the kind of soil (I want them for show early in 
April)? Also single and double Tulips, Poly- 
anthus-Narcissus, and Jonquils? When must 
Mignonette be sown to show at the same time, 
and what kind? What are the best kinds of 
Gladioli for show, and when should they be 
planted for show in August next ?—W. G. R. 

*,.” If you want good spikes of Hyacinths you 
must only haye one bulb ina 6-inch pot. ‘The 
best soil for Hyacinths is good turfy loam, 
and old manure or leaf-mould in equal parts, 


with a liberal admixture of sharp sand, the 
whole to be well blended together. You can 
feed with liquid-manure when the spikes are 
moving upwards. If you go to a good firm and 
state your wants they will selest such bulbs as 
will suit your purpose and also your purse. 
Some of the newest bulbs are expensive, but 
good old kinds well grown might answer your 
purpose; better talk the matter over with a 
good bulb merchant or his manager. I think 
this would suit you better than giving a list. 
You might with advantage adopt the same 
course with Gladioli. These latter should be 
planted in March. Mignonette should be sown 
now, and kept moving slowly all winter in a 
cool greenhouse near the glass. If you have 
heat sow in November for blooming in April. 
Machet is a good variety of Mignonette for pot 
culture. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 
THE CocKkcHAFER OR May-Bua (MELOLONTHA 
VULGARIS). 
Tuts insect is one of the most destructive out- 
door pests. The cockchafers feed on the leaves 
of Beech, Elm, Oak, Sycamore, Willow, Apple, 
Pear, Cherry, and other trees, those named 
being their favourites. At times they actually 
strip the trees of their foliage. The grubs are 
even more destructive than their parents. They 
are often known by the name of the white or 
Connaught worm. They feed on the roots of 
most trees and plants, and are particularly fond 
of those of young Fir-trees, Larches, and other 
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The cockkchafer or May-bug (Melolontha vulgaris), 
showing its different stages. 


timber trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Roses, 
Strawberries, Asparagus, and of Grass in pasture 
fields. As they are not full grown until they 
are three years old the amount of mischief they 
cause in the course of their life is very consider- 
able. Fortunately this insect is seldom suf- 
ficiently numerous in this country to do much 
injury to the foliage of trees, but on the 
Continent it is so plentiful that it has even 
been found useful to sow infested land with 
pieces of grubs which have been killed by 
a certain fungus very fatal to them, that 
the living grubs may be infected with it. 
The cockchafers may be killed by beating or 
shaking them from the trees at midday, when 
they are usually very sluggish, on to rick-cloths 
or something similar, or by driving pigs, which 
are very fond of them, under the trees. It is 
as well to try this method as early as possible 
after the appearance of the insects, so as to kill 
the females before they have laid their eggs. 
The grubs possess such an extraordinary amount 
of vitality that it is of no use trying to use 
insecticides to kill them. It has been found 
that they will live in water for a fortnight, 
or in dry earth for a month, and they 
have not shown any signs of injury after 
having been plunged into a solution of 
carbonate of soda or sulphate of copper. 
Some insecticides render the soil distasteful to 
the grubs, and are so far useful. Strong salt 
and water, or one-tenth of gas-liquor to nine- 
tenths of water, have been recommended for 
this purpose. Flowers of sulphur strewn round 
plants and then dug in will keep them away. 
If it is suspected that any of these grubs are at 
the roots of a plant by far the best thing to do 


is to open the soil round it and search for the 
grubs, as they are easily seen. This insect has, 
fortunately, many natural enemies. Nightjars, 
Rooks, Jackdaws, Starlings, Blackbirds, Thrushes, 
and many other birds, moles, field-mice, pigs, 
and even some beetles, destroy large numbers of 
them. The common cockchafer is about 14 inches 
long. Its feelers, wing-cases, and legs are of a 
bright chestnut-brown colour. The head and 
front part of the body are of a bronzy- 
green colour, but so covered with yellowish- 
white hairs that their colour is almost hidden. 
The wing-cases are covered with fine hairs and 
scales, which are very easily rubbed off. The 
underside of the body is of a dark olive-green 
colour, with an almost triangular white spot on 
either side of each joint. The body is not en- 
tirely covered by the wing-cases, but projected 
beyond them into a cone or point. The forelegs 
areadmirably formed for digging, being partially 
flattened and furnished with two strong spines. 
The feelers terminate in a large knob composed 
of several points, which can be opened like a fan 
at the pleasure of the insect. The grubs when 
full grown are nearly 2 inches long and 4 inch in 
diameter: are much wrinkled and of a dirty 
white colour, with a bluish tinge over the ter- 
minal segments, which are generally bent under 
the rest of the body. They have three pairs of 
legs, one on each of the first three joints 
of the body. When in the _ chrysalis 
state the immature form of the beetle may 
be seen through the skin of the chrysalis. 
The female cockchafers lay their eggs, which 
are about the size of a Hemp-seed, and usually 
fifty or more in number, at the bottom of a hole, 
which she makes some 4 inches or 5 inches deep 
by the aid of her forelegs, at the root of some 
plant. The grubs are hatched in June or July. 
During the summer and autumn they keep 
together and do not do much mischief. As 
winter comes on they burrow deeper into the 
ground, and changing their skins, remain torpid 
during the winter. In the spring they come 
nearer the surface. This course is continued 
for two more seasons. The following July, 
when three years old, and full grown, they 
descend to a depth, it is said, of some 2 feet, 
where they make oval ceJls in the earth by the 
movements of their bodies, and with the aid of 
a glutinous secretion from their mouths, and 
within them, become chrysalides. These fully- 
developed beetles emerge from their cells in 
January or February, and work their way to the 
surface in April or May. G. Sa8s 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 
HARDY BAMBOOS WITH COLOURED 
STEMS. 

Tue increased interest which has lately sprung 
up with regard to Bamboos that can be grown 
permanently out-of-doors has led to the intro- 
duction into England of several species whose 


beauty and interest are in no small degree en- ~ 


hanced by the variegation or bright colouring of 
the stems. A walk round the Bamboo garden 
at Kew shows that at least half-a-dozen there 
may be included in this category. Perhaps the 
most charming of these is one named Bambusa 
Castillonis. This species has not only varie- 
gated leaves, but the stems are of a beautiful 
yellow, each internode being traversed by a 
broad vertical strip of dark olive-green, these 
strips occurring on opposite sides of the stem 
alternately. Bambusa Castillonis, which is at 
present 6 feet high and will probably grow con- 
siderably higher, figures in the Japanese cata- 
logues as the ‘‘ Kimmei-chiku.” The old Phyl- 
lostachys (or Bambusa) nigra, although long 
known as a greenhouse plant, is one of the 
hardiest of all. At Kew it is 10 feet high and 
is a species of singularly graceful habit; its 
stems the first year are very dark green, but 
afterwards they become almost quite black. <A 
variety of nigra known as punctata differs in 
having the black-green of the older stems mottled 
with a lighter shade. 

Phyllostachys violascens is a species of robust, 
yet graceful habit, and will in time probably 
grow to a height of 12 feet or 15 feet. Inspring, 
when the encasing sheaths fall off the stems, 
the latter are shown to be of a dark purple col- 
our, covered with a sort of violet bloom, This 
colour, however, is not permanent, and as the 
season advances the stems become an ordinary 
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dark green, P. sulphurea is another very pro- 
mising species. It is probably allied to P. 
mitis and P. aurea, but its stems are of a uni- 
form yellow, of a somewhat deeper and more 
pronounced shade, however, than the specific 
name suggests. The stems of P. aurea in the 
south of France during their second season 
are of quite a decided yellow, but in this 
country, owing probably to deficient sunlight, 
they can never be described as other than 
yellowish-green, and cannot in this connection 
be compared with either P. sulphurea or Bam- 
busa Castillonis. Another species to be men- 
tioned is Arundinaria nitida, a native of the 
Khasya Hills, and the only strictly hardy Indian 
species yet introduced. It is perhaps the most 
elegant of all Bamboos. Its stems are tall and 
slender (8 feet high and scarcely so thick as an 
ordinary penholder) and of a dark purple colour. 
Intermingled with the small, vividly green 
leaves, whose soft and delicate character suggests 
a resemblance to Maidenhair Ferns, these tall, 
slender wands of purple have a singularly charm- 
ing effect. 

In cultivating these Bamboos the most im- 
portant matter to be considered is position. A 
situation which is protected on the north and 
east sides by a belt of trees or a high shrubbery 
is the best. A dry, cutting wind, with the 
thermometer at 35 degs. Fahr., will do more 
harm to Bamboos than 20 degs. of frost on a 
still night. All that is possible, therefore, 
should be done to mitigate its effects. _Bamboos 
like a rather light soil, which should 
be well trenched and manured before 
planting is done. These plants retain 
their foliage bright green right through 
autumn and up to Christmas, unless a 
very severe spell of severe winter sets 
in, These fresh and almost spring-like 
shades of green, when all other Ever- 
greens have become dull and sombre, 
are some of the greatest charms of hardy 


Bamboos. 18 


RUBUS DELICIOSUS. 


A CHARMING flowering shrub of the 
early summer days is the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bramble (Rubus deliciosus). At 
a glance one would hardly think that 
it belonged to the Bramble family as 
its shoots are quite free from spines, 
and its habit of growth partakes of a 
bushy rather thana climbing form, In 
fact, out of flower it might almost be 
mistaken for a Black Currant bush, as 
it much resembles this both in growth 
and the shape of its leaves. As a 
flowering shrub, however, it is one of 
graceful and lasting beauty suitable for 
all gardens and deserving to be better 
known. We have seen it trained 
against a wall, but there is no need to do go, as 
it is quite hardy, and if grown in the open away 
from support of any kind the bush spreads out 
in a pretty way and in a manner that shows off 
its many blossoms to the best advantage. A 
little spray of its flowers is shown in the 
illustration here given. It attains a height of 
about 4 feet, and the flowers which in size and 
shape are like those of a Dog Rose, but of the 
purest white, commence to open in June and 
come in succession for a period of a month or 
more. 








Climbers on trees in autumn.—Some 
imagine that climbers on trees are injurious, it 
being thought out of place to have the stems 
covered and the roots robbed of their nutriment. 
There are serious objections to climbers on young 
vigorous trees I admit, but the reverse is the 
case with trees past their best, as they support 
such and often cover what would be unsightly 
objects. At Syon House many of the old trees 
are climber-covered, and beautiful objects they 
are. Many having been partially beheaded, 
owing to dezay, are now a mass of rich colour, 
and here the value of creepers comes in. I am 
as much against planting creepers as anyone if 
every shoot is to be tacked into the trunk. I 
dislike this close training very much, as a 
creeper never looks so well as when growing 
naturally, and only light pruning to prevent 
winds injuring the plants is requisite. Just 
now we have the large varieties of Ampelopsis 
on trees 50 feet high. There are many really 
good climbers which may be employed for this 
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purpose, but it would take up too much space to 
enumerate them. ‘There is no better time than 
after the leaves have fallen to plant, as growth 
is stronger, using some fresh soil at the base of 
worn-out trees. Use as few supports as possible. 
If nails are used, only those of a dull colour 
should be employed. Copper-wire is preferable 
to many nails. —G. 


A beautiful berry-bearing shrub.—I 
enclose herewith a spray of a berried shrub. I 
should be very greatly obliged if you would 
kindly give me its name in the next issue of your 
valuable paper? Also say if it is an evergreen 
or deciduous plant, and what soil and aspect is 
best suited to its cultivation? Any particulars 
respecting it will be greatly esteemed ?— 
I’, STEPHENS. 

*.* The name of the shrub is Berberis vul- 
garis, and although very beautiful in fruit it is 
not nearly so common in gardens as it should be. 
It will grow, flower, and fruit freely in any situa- 
tion, and is not fastidious as to soil, except that 
it is of slow growth in that which is cold, wet, and 
inclined to be of a clayey nature. With age it 
makes a large spreading bush, 10 feet high. 


Acer pennsylvanicum.—A charming 
tree to plant with the Willows and Dogwood 
for the sake of winter effect in this Pennsyl- 
vanian Maple. It is a common tree in America, 
where it grows to about 20 feet in height. It 
has large, broad, three-lobed handsome leaves, 
which are very finely serrated on the edges. In 











The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus deliciosus). 





autumn they turn of a rich yellow colour 
previous to falling, and when fallen a pretty 
aspect of the tree is disclosed, which remains 
till it isin part hidden again by fresh growth 
in spring. The bark of the branches and stem 
is finely, but distinctly, striped with white. The 
colour is constant, and visible in the main stem 
at all times of the year. 





1261.—Aubergines (Solanum ovigerum), 
—This is the Egg-plant, and produces a curious 
egg-shaped fruit (from which the name is de- 
rived). It was introduced from Africa in 1597. 
Theré are four varieties mentioned in Loudon’s 
Hortus Britannicus, published in 1830, but since 
then there have been many more raised, such as 
the black, purple, scarlet, and striped varieties. 
Itis a half-hardy annual, and grows from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high in sunny greenhouses. It needsa 
mixture of peat and loam—most of the latter— 
and is propagated from seeds. It bears blue 
flowers, and blossoms in June or July. It 
belongs to the same natural order as the Potato. 
The fruits ripen in August, and then should be 
cut off and eaten, for which the following is the 
receipt : Fry them in butter, and eat whilst hot, 
with lemon cuttings, vinegar, pepper, and salt. 
Those who wish to have novelties should grow 
this plant, it being easily managed.—C. H, C., 
S. Hackney. 

Catalogues received.—R. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester.—Lilies, Calochorti, and Hardy Plants and 
Bulbs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay.—Bulb and Plant 
List. Edmonson Bros., Dublin. —Bulb List.——Carter’s, 


High Holborn, London, W.C.—Daffodils, Irises, Anem- 
ones, and Lilies. 
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RULES FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eviror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PusuisuEr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
um mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 





1359.—Killing weeds on walks.—I noticed in 
your paper a few weeks since that one of the best plans for 
killing the weeds in gravel paths is to water the paths with 
diluted carbolic acid. What proportion of water should 
be added to acid of 95 degs. strength for the purpose? I 
shall also be glad to know that this would not kill the 
birds in the neighbourhood.—B. B. 


1360.—How to treat a tortoise.—I have a tortoise 
about the grounds which I see from time to time. Can 
you kindly tell me when it should be taken in, and how to 
preserve it during the winter? IJfow can I judge about the 
time to take it in? And, when found, would it injure it to 
keep it in a circumscribed space till it is time to put it 
away for the winter? In that case, what should its food 
be?—E. F. JACKSON. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1361.—Growing Cucumbers (fl. Farmer),—You 
have starved your plants by not feeding them at the right 
moment, and doubtless overcropped them by leaving too 
many fruits on the plants. Try severe pruning, good 
feeding, plenty of heat and moisture during growth, and 
very little air, 

1362._Insect destroying ‘“‘Geraniums” (John 
Cordeaux),—If you examine the plants closely you will 
probably find a small green caterpillar is the source of the 
mischief, and the only effectual remedy is searching for 
them, and hand-picking. It needs a sharp eye to detect 
them, as they are of much the same colour as the growth 
of the plant. 


1363.—Violets diseased (Violet Lover). — Your 
Violets are very badly infested with red-spider, doubtless 
owing to the heat and drought, They must have suffered 
at some time for want of water. The cooler days now, 
and the moist, dewy nights, are less favourable to the pest ; 
but keep the plants well supplied with moisture, and use 
the syringe freely among them. 


1364.—‘ Geranium” leaf-stems turning 
black (Amateur).—You probably keep the house too 
close, and the plants have had insufficient air, whilst they 
may also have had green-fly upon them, which would be 
a contributory cause. Let light and air circulate freely 
among them, see that they are quite free from insect pests, 
and they ought soon to grow into a clean and healthy 
state again. 


1365.—Harly-flowering Irises (Anzious).—You 
may pot the Irises you name if you wish to flower them in 
pots, and plunge in cold frame in Cocoa-nut-fibre, spread- 
ing a little of the fibre over the tops of the pots. In 
January move them to a greenhouse, and let them come 
along gently till they flower. Night temperature should 
not exceed 50 degs. after they are moved to the greenhouse. 
The best soil will be loam two-thirds, one-third leaf-mould, 
and enough sand to keep it open and sweet. 


1366,—Treatment of Aspidistra and Aspara- 
gus plumosa (Florence).—Take the Aspidistra out of 
the sunny window ; it does not require hot sunshine. It 
is one of the easiest to manage of room plants. Probably 
the hot sunshine and too much water has been prejudicial. 
Examine the roots ; perhaps the plants require a change 
of soil. Loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, and gand 
enough to keep it open and sweet, will be best for it. The 
Asparagus plumosus will do with similar treatment. 


1367.—Black Hamburgh Grapes not colour- 
ing (Amateur).—As you do not overcrop your Vines and 
get good berries and fruit, we fear the fault must be in 
the variety. There are good and bad varieties of Ham- 
burghs, Probably yours is not a good one. We would 
advise you to feed earlier from the time they are set. 
Allow more foliage to grow, and when colouring, cover the 
borders in wet weather, Potash willassist, but do not use 
too much. Use Thompson’s Vine Manure during early 
growth, and leave fewer bunches, which will be inducive 
to colour. 

1368.—Plants for vases (H. G.).—What do you 
expect to realise by sowing Lobelia seed now? You had 
better have kept it till next spring, and then it would not 
be wise nor conducive to the best results to sow it in the 
vases, where little or none willgrow. For the present you 
can do nothing better than put some little Conifers or 
other pretty evergreens in your vases, and plant some 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Hyacinths, Tulips, or Daffodils 
among them to bloom in thespring ; but are your vases 
proof against bursting by frost? It is not safe in many 
cases to put plants in them for the winter. 
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1369.—Growing Tulips in Moss (J. Old).—There 
is no advantage in growing Tulips in Moss, rather the 
reverse if required for the greenhouse or for cutting ; but 
when required to flower ina bowl in the drawing-room 
they may be planted in a mixture of chopped Moss, leaf- 
mould, and sand. We have generally started them in 
boxes, and, when the flowers show, lifted out the bulbs 
and transferred them to the mossy mixture in the china 
bowls, and finishing off with a layer of Moss. 


1370.—Potato questions (W. W.).—In planting it 
depends upon the variety. If the seed ig of Ashleafs, 
10 ewt. would be a fair lot for an acre; if later and larger 
kinds, a greater weight is necessary—several cwts. A good 
yield would be from 10 tons to 14 tons per acre; but.a good 
crop may be from & tons to 10 tons if early kinds, Even 
then much depends upon cultivation, manures, and 
working of the land. Prices vary with season, also variety. 
They are now selling at very low rates, £4 per ton, and 
that for best varieties. We cannot give you the cost, not 
knowing the locality, rate of wages, and kind of soil. You 
can get more information on this in the district. As to 
sorts, you will do well to study markets. Ifthe early kinds 
of the Ashleaf varieties pay bestgrow them. If late 
kinds are to be grown you require heavy croppers, free of 
disease, such as Sutton’s Seedling, Maincrop, Triumph, 
Abundance, or Magnum Bonum. For early supplies 
Sharpe’s Victor, Ringleader, and Veitch’s Ashleaf are very 
good. Plant early in March, using good sets and in well. 
worked land, Mould up early and keep free from weeds, 


1371.—Planting hardy Ferns.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me when is the proper time to 
transplant and divide hardy Ferns ?—A READER. 

*,* In the spring, in March or April, “ust before the 
new fronds begin to push up. 


1372.—Grapes.—Kindly say what is wrong with en- 
closed Grapes? Are they shanking, or have they been 
injured with the scissors ?—IRELAND. 


*,* Your Grapes are shanking badly. In our next 
number wwe will give an article dealing with the causes and 
remedies for this trouble. 


1373.—Roses for a wall.—What are the three best 
wall Roses ?—Amarnur, Kilmarnock. 

*.* If for culture under glass choose Maréchal Niel, 
Climbing Niphetos, and Souvenir @un Ami. For an 
outside wall Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, and 
Aimée Vibert (white), or Keine Marie Henriette (crimson), 


1374.—Book on market gardening.—Can any- 
one please tell me where I could get a good cheap book on 
market gardening ’/—J. G. 


*,* The best and cheapest book on market gardening is 
“Kitchen and Market Gardening,” by C. W. Shaw 
(Macmillan and Co,). It may be had Jrom this office, post 
Free, 18, 2d. 


1375.—A book for a beginner.—What book is the 
best for quite a beginner, having a conservatory, green- 
house, and small garden?—W. G. W. 


*.* Read GARDENING diligently every week, and you will 
find it equal to your needs. Hobday’s ‘‘ Villa Garden- 
ing” (Macmillan and Co.) is also a useful book for an 
amateur. 


1376.—Clipping Box-edging.—When is a good 
time for trimming Box-edging that has apparently been 
neglected? It is now 6 inches high ?—HEXHAMONIAN, 


*.* You had better defer the clipping till the spring 
months ; then cut the edging down to the desired height. 


1377.—Gooseberries,—Would you kindly give me 
the names of half-a-dozen heavy Gooseberries for exhibi- 
tion? Also name of the best red flavoured variety ?— 
TEESDALE, 


‘,* A very good half a-dozen Goosberries Sor exhibition 
are Clayton, Dan’s Mistake, Lord Derby, Speedwell, Duke 
of Sutherland, and Bobby. For flavour the smaller kinds 
are best, such as Ironmonger, Keen's Seedli ng, and War- 
rington, or Red Champagne. 


1378.—Onions infested.—In a farmer’s kitchen 
garden the Onions have been infested with a thin red 
worm for two or three years—not an earthworm. Neither 
lime nor soot do any good. The worm is now destroying 
the Leeks. What is the cure ?—J. J. D. 


*,* Well dress the land as soon as the crop is cleared 
with gas-lime. Allow this to remain on the surface, then 
dig in, turning up the soil as rough as possible, and do not 
crop with a similar crop this season, but plant the ground 
with a strong-growing crop. 


379.—Tennis-lawn,—I have under my charge a 
tennis-lawn, which is unlevel, and there is little Grass on 


some parts. Should I returf it, or can you give me any 
jnstructions ?—Damson. 


** As the tennis-lawn is unlevel, and the turf bad, the 
best course will be to take the turf up, level the ground, and 
lay the best of the turf on the parts least used, and fill up 
with good new turf. If well rolled and attended to during 
winter and spring, there will be a good lawn by the time 
the tennis season begins. 


380.—Treatment of Scarborough Lily.—Will 
you kindly tell me how I may best keep my Scarborough 
Lilies (Vallota purpurea) through the winter? I have no 
greenhouse, and the alternatives are a cold frame, a win- 
dow in a sitting-room, or the cellar. Which would be 
least hurtful to them ?—Masta. 


on AW 2 sometimes see very good specimens grown and 
kept always in cottage windows, and of the three places you 
suggest the window probably is the best. 


1381.—Camellias.—Would you kindly give me alittle 
advice on Camellias? I havea few plants which have been 
outside in pots all the summer, When is the best time to 
take them into winter quarters? What is best for feeding 
during flowering, and temperature ? Any notes on their 
general culture would be useful, as I have never grown 
any before.—OnkE Anxious, 


*,* The plants should now be housed in their winter 
qupriers before they become soddened at the root with 
eavy autumn rains. Give them an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, with a free circulation of air at all times. 
The best stimulant for them is soot-water, which you can 


give them about twice a week from now onwards till the 
buds begin to show colour, 
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1382.—Spotted leaves.—Will you kindly tell me the 
cause of these leaves turning spotted, and the remedy ?— 
E, HANDOVER. 


*.* Your plants are badly infested with thrips, quite 
one of the worst cases we have seen, and we think it as 
almost hopeless to attempt to get them clean. You do not 
say where they have been grown, but the atmosphere of the 
structure has been altogether too hot and dry. The 
shortest way out of the trouble is to burn all those infested, 
Sumigate the house several tumes, and give it a thorough 
cleansing throughout. 






























1393.—Yellow Auriculas for hedhiag am 
about to plant a bed with red Tulips, and should like to 
fill spaces between with a good light yellow Auricula. 
Will you kindly give me the names of two or three suitable 
for the purpose ?—Jimmy, 


*.* We do not think you will find any named variety 
suitable for your purpose. There is an old yellow-flowered 
garden kind, but we do not know where it is to be obtained 
in quantity now. Your best plan will be to write to some 
good nurseryman or large grower of such plants, and 
obtain seedling plants of the required colour, which would 
be less expensive. 


1394.-Storing seed Potatos.—I have about 
10 stone of seed Potatos, three different kinds, which I 
want to preserve till spring. Can I do so without pitting 
them? I can cover them with sea-sand in a dark, disused 
stable or outhouse. Would that arrangement answer ?— 
HEXIIAMONIAN, 


*,* It is not necessary to pit them; but you can store 
themin any stable or outhouse. Neither need you use sand 
or earth to cover them ; but dry litter of any description 
will answer, taking due care that the covering is sufficient 
in times of severe frost. For the winter they can lie in a 
heap, but as spring comes on, as they begin to sprout, 
spread them out thinly, and let them be fully exposed to 
the air whenever the weather is mild. 


1395.—Clematis for a house front, &c.—I 
wish to grow Clematis on the front of a house (facing 
south), on the west side of a window where Gloire de Dijon 
Rose is growing. Will you please state in your paper the 
kind and colour you think best? Also, what kind of 
Virginian Creeper would be best for the west gable, self- 
clinging, if possible?—AMATEUR GARDENER, Broty Ferry. 

*,* CO. Jackmani (violet-purple) is one of the hardiest, 
Sreest, and best of all the hardy Clematises ; but C. Mrs. J. 
Bateman, (lavender), Lady C. Neville (French white), 
Miss Bateman (white), Viticella rubra grandiflora 
(claret-red), and others are all good Ampelopsis Veitchi 
is decidedly the most useful of the Virginian Creepers, and 
requires no nailing or trailing whatever. 


1396.-Seedling Peach-trees.—I have in my 
garden two young Peach-trees, which I have raised from 
stones, and are now about a year old. Will you kindly 
tell me if they will be likely to succeed as standards, and 
also if they will require pruning yet, as they are growing 
tall’—A. M.S, 


*,* Peaches do not succeed as standards in this country, 
even when budded on a hardy Plum-stock, and they would 
be still less likely to bear fruit on their own roots. But if 
you could, lift your seedling Peach and plant it against a 
south wall, pruning it back to within 2 feet of the ground 
about next February or March, and train the young 
shoots to the wall. You may have fruit enough in 1897 to 
judge whether the variety is worth growing. Seedling 
Peaches are not generally a success in this country out- 
side. The growth frequently comes delicate and pale 
coloured—having what gardeners term the yellows. 


1397.-A heating question.—I read ‘B.C, R.’s” 
article on heating, and as I am putting upa house just now 
(15 feet by 10 feet), Iam recommended by my neighbour, 
who is a plumber, to heat the house by putting end of pipe 
in the fire. Now will ‘‘B. C. R.” give me his opinion of 
what he thinks of this method ?—Amarrur, Kilmarnock. 


*.* By the “end of the pipe” I suppose you mean a 
few feet of the lowest part of the circuit. If so, the idea is 
not a bad one, and will be referred to shortly in a supple- 
mentary article on the subject. Five feet or 6 feet of 
13-inch or 2-inch piping fixed through the crown of the 
furnace and along inside the flue a little way will heat a 
good many feet of L-inch piping, and especially in con- 
nection with a brick flue will do a lot of work at a com- 
paratively small expense.—B. C. R. 


1398.—Selection of Apples.—I should be lige 

if you or some of your readers would give me the names 
four good kitchen Apple-trees and four dessert ditto, late 
sorts, standards, for a small garden, very little sun, and 
soil consequently cold ; trees that would not make too 
much wood, as space is limited. H.P. Rose-trees making 
rank growth, shoots 6 feet long. Should I cut back now, 
or leave till spring ?—Wyx. 


*,* Four good late kitchen Apples: Warner's King, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, New Hawthornden, Bramiey’s 
Seedling. Four good late dessert Apples: Coz’s Orange 
Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, Claygate Pearmain, Sturmer 
Pippin. If the trees make too much wood root-prune. 
You may reduce the long shoots of the Roses in October 
one-third, This will relieve the wind pressure. Finish 
pruning in March. 


1399.—Liquid-manure.—I have obtained from an 
old building five sacks of Pigeon-droppings, which have 
been accumulating for years. Kindly say if this would 
make good liquid-manure for Chrysanthemums, and 
should it be given before the buds are formed?—A VERY 
OLD FRIEND. 


*.* Pigeon-manure in small quantities, steeped in 
water some time before using it, may be given to Chrysan- 
themums now, and until the flowers expand, twice or 
three times a week. Place a peck or so at a time in a tub 
of water, and add a quart of the liquid to each three-gallon 
can of plain water. When watering the plants this may 
be used alternately with Ichthemic Guano—one ounce to 
the gallon. 


1400.—Nut-trees.—When I planted my allotment 
garden about eight years ago I planted six Filberts and 
six Cobs on the north side of my Rose-bed to shield it from 
the wind. The Nut-trees have grown into large bushes 
6 feet or 8 feet high, and in some cases 4 feet or 5 feet; 
through ; but they do not bear half-a-dozen Nuts amongst 


1383,—Rosa rugosa.—Please inform me of the cause 
of all the berries on my Rosa rugosa turning yellow and 
falling off when quite small? The shrubs are healthy, 
growing fast, and flowering well. The flowers are white. 
Of course, the great beauty of the shrub is the large red 
berries, of which there is not one, —Brocker. 


*.* Unless caused by drought, or very poor or shallow 
sotl, we cannot account for this from the data given. 


1384.—An evergreen hedge.—Please state the 
best time for planting a hedge of Privet, which I under- 
stand is quickest growing? Or can you suggest any other 
cheap evergreens, as I have some length to cover? Any 
advice will be gratefully received.—Watton. 

*<* The Evergreen Privet makes a good hedge. Plant 
it in October Ginches apart. But though rather expensive, 
the common or Japanese Huonymus makes a much more 
handsome, as well as stronger, and absolutely evergreen 
hedge or screen, and for mild districts can be strongly 
recommended. Plant this 1 foot apart. 


1385.—Pzeonies and Irises not flowering.—I 
should feel obliged if you would kindly let me know what 
{ ought to do with Flags and Ponies which look healthy 
enough, but have hardly flowered at all this year ?— 
M. C. 


*,* You do not say where or how they are growing, how 
long they have been in the present spot, or, in fact, any- 
thing that would assist us in advising you. Perhaps they 
Jlowered abundantly last year, and are taking a natural 
rest this season, or it may be they are impoverished, and 
want a dressing of manure. 


1386.—Planting out Aubrietias, &c.—Is it safe 
to plant out clumps of Arabis, Aubrietia, and Alyssum this 
autumn in flowering quarters ?/—Brainnur, Berkshire. 


*,* You may plant these out as soon as you like where 
they are to flower, and the earlier it is done the better it 
wil be, as they will get fully established before winter 
comes. They are all quite hardy. 


1387.—Fine Sunflowers —I have several fine Sun- 
flowers in my garden, two especially, measuring 11 feet in 
height, are very vigorous plants (I had almost said trees), 
with a profusion of blossom—in fact, on one of these two L 
counted thirty-four flowers. Is this, as they say, ‘‘a 
record?’ Itisa handsome sight. I have neverseen such 
Sunflowers.—I. S. D. 


*,* Your Sunflowers are cértainly very fine, and the 
season appears to have suited this flower, as we have seen 
them very fine of late in suburban gardens, one particularly 
that must have been nearly 12 feet high, asit was looking in 
the second storey window,—Ep. 


1388.—Making a hardy fernery.—Would you 
kindly inform me whether the present time of year would 
be suitable for making an out-of-door fernery ? What kind 
of soil is the best for the common kind of Ferns ?—J. M. B. 

*.* You might make the outdoor Fernery any time 
during autumn and winter, and plant the Ferns next 
March, or just before they begin to grow. A ny good loamy 
soil with a third or so of leaf-mould or old vegetable sort 
will grow all the common hardy Ferns. A few, such as 
the Ceterach officinalis, A splenium trichomanes, should have 
aw little crushed limestone mixed with the soil. 


1389.—Violets and Rose infested with 
insects.—I have two pots of Violets and a small Rose. 
tree, the leaves of which seem to be covered with a tiny 
red insect, and what appear to be small white eggs. The 
upper surface of the leaves is spotted white. Nothing else 
in the greenhouse appear to be affected. Can you tell me 
the cure? I have dusted with Tobacco-powder.—H. W. 
WALLINGTON. 


*,* The plants are doubtless infested with red-spider or 
thrips—perhaps both. Dip them in a good strong solution 
of soft-soap and water and Quassia extract. 


1390.—Culture of Freesias.—Will you kindly tell 
me how to grow on some Freesia refracta alba bulbs ? My 
gardener took some off last season's bulbs, and will be glad 
of instructions as to their treatment?—A. K. M. 

*,* The bulbs are easily grown in any light, Sree, sandy 
sotl, such as a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand. They may be planted either in pots, or in a bed of 
soll in a frame or pit in August or September, One 
season’s good growth will afford strong bulbs large enough 
to flower ; but the only way to ensure their doing so satvs- 
Sactorily is to fairly roast the plants on adry, sunny shelf 
while the growth is ripening off, and the leaves Salling. 


1391.—Marechal Niel Rose.—Does this Rose always 
at some time or other take canker? I have been told so. 
—AMATEUR, 

*,* Sooner or later something of this kind occurs at the 
point where the scion was grafted on the stock 3; but much 
depends upon the kind of stock employed as well as upon 
the nature of the soil, etc. The best stock Sor this grand 
Rose appears to be Gloire de Dijon. 


1392.—Fruit-trees for a cold district.—I have 
recently added a portion of a field to my garden, and wish 
to plant a few fruit-trees. Ishould feel greatly obliged if 
you or some of your readers could tell me what sorts of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums would be most likely to succeed 
with me? The soil is clay, the situation high (560 feet), 
and much exposed. District, north-east Cheshire. I can 
grow Jargonelle Pears and Victoria Plums, but of the 
latter I only get a crop every few years.—SuUBSCRIBER, 


*,* You will succeed best with the hardy kitchen 
Apples, such as the following: Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Keswick Codlin, Stirling Castle, Lora Grosvenor, Warner’s 
King, Yorkshire Beauty, Northern Greening, Bramley’s 
Seedling ; and for dessert Red Quarrenden, Yellow In- 
gestrie, Irish Peach, Sturmer Pippin, King of the Pippins, 
ond Allen’s Everlasting, 


which they overshadow, What am I to do to make them 
bear Nuts? Some of my Apple and Pear-trees are likewise 
all wood and no fruit. What treatment shall I give them 
*,* To make the Nut-bushes bear, thin out some of the 
branches 80 as to open out and let more air into the centre, 
At the same time check the roots a little by opening a 
trench half round the border, and cut those roots which 
descend deeply into the ground. The trench may be 2 feet 
from the stem, and deep enough to cut the strong roots from 
that side. The Apples and Pears which are in like con- 
dition may with advantage have similar treatment, 


them. I shall have to move some of the Roses this autumn ~ 
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1401.—Plants for an arch.—I am constructing an 
archway, to be 8 feet high in the centre, over a garden walk 
facing due south, and want to grow some hardy Roses, 
Clematis, Virginian Creeper, and Honeysuckle, or some 
other climber on and over it, so write to ask if you will 
kindly recommend me something suitable to give effect 
and plenty of blooms from early till late in the season, with 
perhaps some perfume? I do not want Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, as I have two of them on front of the house,— 
AMATEUR GARDENER, Broty Ferry. 


** Any ofthe kinds of Clematis mentioned in the reply 
to your other question would do, as well as C. flammula, 
C. montana, and others. Then there are the Honeysuckles, 
of which the Scarlet Trumpet variety is probably the best ; 
Jasminum nuditorum, as well as the common white, J. 
officinale, Kerria japonica, and a host of Roses to choose 
Srom, such as the hardier Teas, Aimée Vibert (white), the 
Evergreen, Ayrshire, Garland, and other Roses. A 
Passion-jlower might also succeed if the winters are not 
t00 severe, 


1402.—The red-berried Eider (Sambucus race- 
mosa).—I have a tree of this Elder that has grown rapidly 
from seed brought three years ago from Norway. It is 
about 5 feet hich, and looks flourishing ; but the berries 
all fall off before they ripen, except a few very poor 
bunches on the lower branches. What can be the cause? 
Another tree, much older, in a neighbouring garden, bears 
lovely bunches of berries. May it be reduced in size by 
clipping ?—SUNFLOWER, 

*,* The scarlet-berried Elder fruits freely when the 
plants get a little age. Your plant has been growing too 
rapidly to get the wood sufficiently ripened. This Elder is 
common enough now. You may shorten back the strong 
young shoots with the knife now, but keep the shears 
JSrom tt. 


1403.—Levelling a lawn.—Kindly inform me the 
best method of levelling my lawn? The verges have been 
laid with turf, and the centre, which was sown, has sunk 
at the edges. I cannot lower the edging, as the path is 
made. Would it do any harm to top-dress it and give 
some fresh seed? When should this be done, and how ?— 
WALTON. 


** If the Grass has sunk more than about an inch at 
any point it would not be wise to top-dress it to more 
than that depth. We should advise carefully lifting the 
lowest parts with a sharp spade or proper turfing tron, 
jilling up level with a little light soil, and relaying the sods 
atonce. Where the Grass has only sunk slightly top-dress, 
as suggested, and roll the whole well when finished. This 
may be done at any time now, and with a very little more 
attention in April next a good job may be made of it. 


1404.—Single Dahlias from seed.—I should be 
glad of some information respecting the raising of Single 
Dahlias from seed? What is the right time to sow, and 
where can the best new strains be obtained ?—C. S. D. 

*,* This is a very simple matter, and from a good strain 
of seed many flowers of great excellence are obtained. Sow 
the seed rather thinly in a box of any light, rich, sandy soil 
in February or the first week of March, placing in a frame 
over mild hot-bed, or on the shelf of a warm greenhouse. 
When 1} inches or 2 inches high, transfer the plants singly 
to thumb-pots, using light loamy soil, and keep in a 
moderate warmth for a time, watering freely as necessary. 
In April they may be moved into /-inch or 5-inch pots, 
and be hardened of in May and planted out early in 
June wn rich soil, Any respectable seedsman will supply 
good seed. 


1405.—Pruning Roses.—I planted some dwarf Roses 
early this spring, and would be much obliged if you would 
let me know what treatment I had better subject them to 
this autumn after they have done flowering? The different 
kinds I have are W. A. Richardson, La France, Gloire de 
as ey, Boule de Neige, Senateur Vaisse, Réve d’Or. 
—M.C. 

*,* Let them alone till neat spring, and then about the 
end of March you may prune them. W. A. Richardson, 
Gloire de Dijon, Réve d’Or, and Boule de Neige must not 
be hard-pruned, but merely take off the weak tips of 
their long shoots. La France and Senateur Vaisse should 
be pruned after the manner advocated for Hybrid Per- 
petuals generally. If you read GaRDENING you will see 
plenty of advice about pruning when the time for per- 
Sorming it comes round. 


1406.—Moving Thuja Lobbi.—Can I move Thuja 
Lobbi, 10 feet high, which have been planted some part 
as ahedge? They would only be required to be moved a 
foot, and would be out of the ground only a few minutes. 
—H. HAsuer. 

*.* There will be some risk in moving Thuja Lobbi, 
10 feet high, which have not been recently moved. Much 
will depend upon the nature of the soil. If the soil holds 
together, so that the trees could be moved with good-sized 
balls, the risk would be less, especially as there is plenty of 
water handy, IPf it is decided to move them now, do the 
work in dull weather—if a little damp and showery all the 
better—and use the syringe freely over the foliage every 
day. IPf the moving could be delayed till neat year, and 
prepared for now by root-pruning—i.e., digging a deep 
trench round each tree, cutting all roots up to within 2 feet 
of the trunk, they may be moved neat year towards the 
end of September with perfect safety. 


1407.—Tennis-lawns.—I have just started to make 
a tennis-lawn from a sloping piece of ground which has 
6 inches of soil above clay. My intention has been to 
remove the turf and soil back, and level the ground with 
the clay, on the top of which I intend to lay drain-pipes— 
three drains from end to end ; then I propose to put about 
2 inches of ashes, and then the 6 inches of soil on top, and 
turf down with same turf as 1 took off. I want to know 
if you think it will be best, or not, to put the ashes 
between turf and soil instead of between clay and soil, as! 
think I shall have a job to get the soil sufficiently fine to 
lay turf on, as it is very fibrous, and ashes would be a great 
help there to make a smooth surface ?—Royal MARINE 
GARDENER, 


*.* Lay the drains just over the surface of the clay. 
They will act better than if laid on the surface, and spread 
the layer of ashes, which should be screened or sifted, just 
under the turf. Used in this way, the worms wiil not 
give much trouble, and the Grass will come jine and thick, 


1408.—Magnolia not flowering.—I have a fine 
Magnolia grown against a wall, 20 feet high, and apparently 
healthy. It has been in the same position (south aspect) 
for 25 years, and has never flowered. What is the best 
way to induce it to do so?—Brainner, Berkshire. 

** Magnolia grandiflora ought to flower freely against 
@ south wall in Berkshire. If the growth is much crowded, 
thin out the weakly shoots. This will let more air in 
among the strong young bunches. Itis mainly a question 
of getting the young wood to ripen. Lifting w few of the 
roots along the front of the border may have the desired 
effect. Itis probable the plant was a seedling, and seed- 
lings are a long time settling down; but 25 years of 
barrenness is long enough. 


1409.—Bouvardias and other flowers.—(1), 
Can I keep Bouvardias in greenhouse where frost is just 
kept out, and when would they bloom? (2), If I get 
Tritoma Uvaria now, would it bloom next year? (3), I 
have just got some Azaleas, one white and one pink, and 
potted them in peat and silver sand. Will they bloom 
next spring? One is about 1 feet 8 inches high, and looks 
all right ; the other, about 6 inches, and looks very sickly, 
I have them in greenhouse, shaded. (4), Will the Sacred 
Lily bloom the second year ?—DEwprop. 


*.* (1), In futwre please observe our instructions to 
querists, and send each query on a@ sepwrate sheet of 
paper. Bouvardias may be grown in aw cool green- 
house, They are a little more tender than Fuchsias. 
Keep them almost dry through the winter, cut back, 
restart, and repot themin the spring, and grow on the same 
as Fuchsias. T'he shoots must not, however, be stopped after 
about the end of June, and they will then bloom in Sep- 
tember and October—perhaps earlier. (2), Yes ; Tritomas 
planted now will flower next autumn; but it would be 
safer and better to plant in the spring, as they are not 
quite hardy. (3), It is doubtful whether such small 
plants will flower next spring, especially if they are 
sickly-looking. The grafted (dwarf standard) plants im- 
ported so largely would flower more or less well next season 
uf potted properly and at once; but these are probably 
cutting-plants, and will need one or two years’ growth to 
attain a flowering size. The soil must be made quite firm, 
the drainage be free, and water be carefully given. (4), 
The Sacred Lily, or Chinese Joss-flower, seldom does any 
good after the jirst year, and had better be thrown away 
or planted out in some odd corner of the garden. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Kt. H, Otter.—Although we have had no other complaint 
this year of Tomtits eating Peas, it is by no means an 
uncommon thing for them to do so, and when once they 
commence your only remedy is destroying them.——F’, R, 
—If you know a wild hedge Rose when you see it, such as 
are common by the roadside, you should not have the 
slightest difficulty in discerning a sucker when it springs 
up. The leaves of the Brier are much smaller than those 
of garden Roses. Scotus,—You send us one of the 
smallest fruits and think we can recognise it, when it is 
most important to have good specimen, seeing that we 
have no opportunities of comparison. We do not 
recognise the Apple from the fruit sent, but if the growth 
of Tropxolum is thick there is not the least doubt that it 
injures the tree, which is unfruitful because its wood does 
not ripen and form fruit-buds.—H. Gillam.—We know 
of no book dealing with the subject you mention. The 
best instruction you can get is to see a few good examples. 
——B.V. M., Cork,—We should be sorry to have to geta 
living out of growing and selling sucha selection of plants. 
and at the price you mention. Amateur; Kilmarnock 
—We do not know of any work of the kind you want. In 
nearly all cases outdoor gardening and work under glass 
are treated of separately; but Hobday’s ‘‘ Villa Gar- 
dening” (Macmillan and Co.) would be an assistance to 
you.——Book on the Canary.—We believe there is a 
little manual published on the subject you mention. 
Ask your nearest bookseller. England.—The Calceo- 
laria you send specimen of is the old C. amplexicaulis, 
which we think the most beautiful of them all for flower- 
beds. It is now not much grown, as the more compact- 
growing kinds find more favour generally ; but we should 
advise you to grow this one. There is nothing apparently 
unusual in the little brown specks on the Palm-leaf, and we 











ycan gee no trace of insects.—Yelsar Oncham, Isle of 


Man.—Your friends have wrongly advised you. The 
dying down of the tops indicates the ripening of the 
tubers, and you may lift them as soon as you like. Tolift 
them now will not influence their keeping qualities in the 
least, and it is always advisable to do so before heavy 
autumn raing set in.—/l. Hindle.—Purchase rooted 
layers of Carnations as early as you can, and plant them 
at once where they are to flower. See note upon them on 
page 457, G. O.—Any time from now onwards you may 
transplant the things you mention. 


Replies next week to ‘J. H. M.,” “W. R. 
Lathbury,” ‘‘E, T. D,’’ ‘‘ Exon,” “ Solitaire,” ‘*M. Ue hae 
“* Anemone,” “ Bally-Vally,” “Chrysanthemum,” ‘‘ Gala,” 
*‘Hexhamonian,” “A, F_N.,” “J. D. B.,” “ Rogate,” 
“w.0, L. L.,” ‘E. BR. .,” Malvern,” and others. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—J. Carroll, Dedsbury.—Uibis- 
cus rosa-sinensis.——7. H. V.—Golden Rod (Solidago 
grandiflora).—Damson.—1, Coronilla iberica ; 2, Diplacus 
glutinosus; 3, Sedum elegantissimum; 4, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum ; 5, Pomegranate (Punica granatum); 
6, Agrostemma coronaria ; 7, Linaria. This appears quite 
strange to us, and we should like to know more about it. 
Can you send a plant, or tell us where you got it? 8, White 
Valerian (Centranthus alba); 9, Giant Knotweed (Polygo- 
num cuspidatum); 10, Cat Mint (Nepeta cataria); 11, Pearl 
Everlasting (Antennaria margaritacea) ; 12, Phlox setacea ; 
13, Veronica saxatilis; 14, Sedum spectabile——J, H.— 
1, Picea Nordmanniana; 2, Abies Menziesi; 3, Picea 
pinsapo; 4, Giant Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum) ; 


5, Corypha australis ; 6, Begonia Rex var, ; 7, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum; 8, Send in flower; 9, Specimen 
dried up; 10, Nephrodium molle.——M., B, Colwall,—A 
very fine form of the Scarlet American Thorn (Crategus 
coccinea).——Penman.—1, Not recognised; 2, Semper- 
vivum Haworthi ; 8, Golden Rod (Solidago canadensis) ; 
4, Box Thorn or Tea-tree (Lycium europeum) ; 4, Red 
Valerian (Centranthus ruber).——J. C.—The Artillery- 
plant (Pilea muscosa), It is easily increased by division of 
the tufts. W. 7’. Waghorne.—Rose Mme. Bérard. 
C. T, B.—A perennial Sunflower (Helianthus), but speci- 
men not good enough to determine which kind. Godetia 
is a hardy annual, and if you sow it in autumn it will 
survive the winter, but perishes after flowering. John 
Old.—The berries are those of Viburnum Opulus, the 
wild torm of the Snowball-tree, and a pretty flowering 
and berry-bearing shrub, easy to grow anywhere, but 
does best in a moist place near water.——QOvoca,— 
St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum).——A shstead.— 
1, Clematis coccinea; 2, A variety of Holly (Ilex); 
3, Michaelmas Daisy (Aster amellus); 4, Corn Marigold 
(Chrysanthemum segetum); 5, Purple Jacobwea (Senecio 
Jacobszea),——S.. Hwson.—Begonia Rex var. Louie Chrétien, 
—Fury.—1, Polypodium (Phlebodium aureum) ; 4, Pteris 
longifolia, Others next week. Itis very easy to misname 
a Fern when, as is often the case, we get an immature 
frond bearing no spores, these latter being often most 
essential for correct determination of the variety, 
Robin.—Your Rose is probably Comtesse Riza du Parc, 
but we do not undertake, and it is extremely difficult, to 
name things of this sort from one detached flower. In 
any ease, it will certainly thrive outside in your district. 
——Utica.—1, Clematis, cannot name variety ; 2, St. 
John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum).——WMiss S. EF. G.— 
The Conifer is the Cedar of Lebanon, with young cones. 


Names of fruits —Box with no name enclosed, 
containing 4. kinds.—1, Pear Pitmaston Duchess ; 2, Apple 
Blenheim Orange ; 3, Bramley’s Seedling ; 4, Kentish Fill- 
basket. A, T, H.—2, French Crab ; 4, Not recognised ; 
5, Marie Louise ; 11 and 13, Northern Greening ; 12, Haw- 
thornden; 14, Not recognised; 16, Stirling Castle; 
17, Small Alfriston. We are by no means sure of the 
relationship of the numbers to the names, as they got con- 
siderably shaken about and disarranged. You should 
always affix the numbers to the fruit by gum, or in some 
other way, and number tbem consecutively, if you have 
any consideration for the work of others. The portions of 
branches show a very bad case of canker, for which there 
is no remedy but destruction of the trees.—Mowlam.— 
1, Lady Henniker ; 4, Claygate; 6, Ribston ; 7, Mabbot’s 
Pearmain; 8, Hawthornden; 10, Norfolk SBeaufin; 
12, Beurré Diel; 13, Doyenné du Comice; 14, Easter 
Beurré. We will try and name others next week ; but we 
certainly think some of our readers might moderate their 
desires by sending a smaller number of fruits at one 
time. G. H. Young.—Certainly not Doyenné du Comice, 
but the fruits sent look like those of fondante d’Automne, 
Reader 0f GARDENING.—1, Beurré Bosc ; 2, Not recog- 
nised ; 3, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 4, Beurré d’Amanlis ; 
5, Brown Beurré; 6, Doyenné Boussoch ; 7, Ne Plus 
Meuris ; 8, Like a small Duchesse d’Angouléme ; 9, Beurré 
Clairgeau; 10, Not recognised; 11, Seckle; 12, Glou 
Morceau. The other information you want any good fruit 
list will give you. You evidently take a very liberal view 
of our desire to assist our readers in the matter of names 
in sending us a dozen kinds at one time, and asking us to 
to supplement the names with the qualities of the varieties 
as well.—Actuary.—Apple Downton.— 4A. EF. Lovering. 
—1, Beurré Superfin; 2, Souvenir du Congres. Yel 
Stanley Maples.—Your Pear is Jargonelle, and should 
ripen now. It is late owing to being on a north wall._— 
W. A. R —Probably one of the Perry Pears, and a local 
variety, which we cannot name,——./, Hicks.—1, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling ; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 3, Hawthorn- 
den ; 4, Ribston.—Russet.—1, Blenheim ; 3, Hawthorn- 
den ; 5, D’Arcy Spice ; 7, Fearn’s Pippin. Others appear to 
be local or cider kinds that cannot be named... Z. M, 
—1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Worcester Pearmain; 3, 
Gansel’s Bergamot; 4, Crassane.——H, P. B.—1, Not 
recognised ; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 3, Golden Spire ; 4, 
Dutch Codlin ; 5, Small Cellini; 6 and 7, Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien ; 8, Louise Bonne of Jersey. J, EF. Wredley.— 
1, Emperor Alexander ; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, Bramley’s 
Seedling ; Plum, Coe’s Golden Drop,— Miss S, BE. G.— 
The Plum is a Green Gage, Hi. Sercombe,— Rymer,—— 
M. F, Heytham.—1, Roundway Magnum Bonum ; 2, Cox’s 
Pomona; 3, D’Arcy’s Spice or Baddow Pippin; 4, Not 
recognised. 





























FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE members of this body on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 14th, visited the extensive fruit nurseries of 
Messrs. F. Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth. 
The weather was very pleasant, rendering the 
display all the more interesting. At this 
establishment the special feature is the cultiva- 
tion of fruit in pots—Grapes, Peaches, Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and almost every conceivable kind 
of fruit was to be seen in large variety, and in 
excellent condition too. The Vines looked par- 
ticularly healthy, the berries and bunches large, 
and the colour all that one could desire. Black 
Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, Sweetwater, 
and many other kinds were seen in fine condi- 
tion. Peaches were chiefly over. Apples in 
endless variety were very fine, several lots being 
got ready for the great fruit show at the Crystal 
Palace at the end of the month. A few sorts 
specially interested the party. Plants two or 
three years old bearing a large number of large 
fruits were much admired. Some of the best 
were Gascoigne’s Seedling, very large and fine in 
form, colour, and size; Rivers’ Seedling Cod- 
lin, a very nice and heavy Apple, raised in the 
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nursery; Bismarck, Emperor Alexander, The 
Queen were amongst those worth special men- 
tion. Siberian Crabs in many shades of colour- 
ing, so useful as ornamental trees, were much 
in evidence, the trees looking a perfect picture. 
The Pears in pots were in good condition, all 
the good sorts being grown in large numbers. 
Some of the fruits were very fine and of great 
weight. Many other subjects also interested 
the party. An excursion of this kind isa splen- 
did object lesson, and no doubt will stimulate 
the interest in fruit culture amongst amateur 
growers. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Profitable poultry. — That a_ small 
number of Fowls may be kept with considerable 
profit to the private individual in a town I have 
proved. I live ina large house in Clifton, with 
about half an acre of ground attached. At the 
back there is an ash courtyard, and here I keep 
my Fowls. For a night house I used an old ash- 
pit, 6 feet square and 5 feet,high, quite sweet, 
dry, and free from all draught. To this I fixed 
a wire run at a cost of 5s. ; I then bought eight 
Fowls for 163. ; my outlay was thus 2ls. The 
following are my accounts for 1895 up to date : 
Expended on food, new Fowls, &c., £2 93. 6)d. ; 
received for eggs (at market price), £4 3s. 14d. ; 
balance, £1 13s. 7d.; and as my stock is now 
worth 403 I have made, after deducting the 
original outlay, a net profit of £2 12s. 7d. in 
eight and a half months, I have now thirteen 
Fowls and eleven chickens (five months old), 
At eight-thirty every morning I give them 
bread, from the house, Barley-meal, sharps, and 
boiled Potato rinds, all mixed together. At 
mid-day I give greens of some kind, or else cut 
Grass, and about five o’clock I give mixed Corn. 
They cost altogether about ls. 3d. a week, the 
cost of Corn being 2s. 6d. a bushel, and Barley- 
meal and sharps 7 lb. for 44d. If any of your 
readers can make any suggestions as to improve- 
ment I shall be glad to receive the same,— 
A. E. H. 

* * This is very well as far as it goes, but 
our correspondent, like many more poultry 
amateurs, is a little premature with his balance 
sheet, which proves nothing unless it embraces 
an entire year. ‘The remaining months may 
bring about a sensible diminution of present 
profit. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


1209.—Bottling Plums.—A far better 
way than that mentioned by Mr. Ireland in your 
issue of Sept. 14, was given some years ago in 
your paper. We and others to whom we have 
given the receipt have successfully bottled all 
kinds of fruit which has kept good for even up 
to two years, and we have never had any go bad, 
while the brisk flavour of the fruit is splendidly 
preserved. The receipt is as follows: Place 
the empty bottles in a moderately warm oven to 
dry up any damp. Then fill with fruit and 
replace in oven, and let them remain till the 
fruit begins to shrivel (but it should not stay 
too long or it will crack). Now nearly fill up 
the bottles with boiling water and give each 
bottle a good coating of salad oil to effectually 
exclude all air, and pack away in a dry cup- 
board. ‘The oil can easily be removed with a 
spoon, and the liquor can all be used for tarts, 
&e. I can confidentially recommend this receipt 
in preference to the old-fashioned and clumsy 
way of using a boiler, hay, &c., by which means 
sometimes bottles are broken. — SOMERSET 
PARSON. 


Potato rolls.—Boil a large Onion in salted 
water for two hours, then drain and chop fine. 
Chop up fine any liver and pork left, and add to 
it the Onion—or part of it, according to the 
quantity of meat you have—salt, and Pepper. 
Pat the Potatos and Turnips into a saucepan 
with a tablespoonful of fat, place over the fire, 
and stir vigorously till pretty dry. Sprinkle the 
pastry-board with flour, and turn the Potatos on 
to it, sprinkle flour on top, and roll out mixture 
to 4-inch thick. Dip knife in flour, and cut 
Potato-paste out in 6-inch or 8-inch squares. 
Put on each square a tablespoonful of the 
chopped mixture, with a feather wet edges of 
paste with water or milk, fold one side of paste 
over the other so as to entirely cover mince, 


press the ends down. 
tin and bake in the oven, or before the fire, 
till of a pale brown colour. 
fried in a frying-pan, if more handy. 
very hot. 


about 14 1b. of sugar to 1 quart of water, 
it come to a boil, and then let it cool. 
for bottling must be perfectly sound and un- 
broken. 


Currants done last year in this way have all the 
flavour of fresh fruit. 


tell me how to make Blackberry wine? Any information 
will greatly oblige. —ARCHIE. 


this year Iam anxious to know if they can be preserved 
or made into wine? 
how treated ?—ARCHIE. 


Put the rolls on a floured 


They may even be 
Serve 


Bottling fruits.—Make a thin syrup of 
Let 
The fruit 


Put into the cool syrup as much fruit 
as it will cover, and heat it rather slowly. When 
the fruit looks scalded, but before the skin 
breaks, take it off the fire, and quickly, but 
gently, fill the bottles up to the neck with the 
fruit. Afterwards fill them up to within 
‘ inch of the top with syrup, put 3} inch 
depth of oil or melted lard on the top, and at 
once cork and wax or bladder them as preferred. 
The keeping depends mostly on the perfect 
exclusion of air; itis, therefore, well to examine 
the bottles occasionally, and if signs of fer- 
mentation do appear, such as the bulging of the 
bladder, &c., they can have more sugar added 
and be boiled up for jam. Plums and Red 


1410.—Blackberry wine.-—Will any reader kindly 


1411.—Sloes.—As there is a large crop of Sloes about 


When ought they to be gathered, and 








PREE ON RAIL IN LONDON, 





ackages included. 

5 oz., 100 ft. 210z., 100. 
athe es 58.60, as lls. 6d. 
Brda e. 98.60. ous 128. 6d, 


The following is a LAst of sizes always in stock :— 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10 16 by 12, 18 by 12, 20 by 13, 
° by h, 14 by 12, 17 by 13, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 
0 by 15. 

Glass cut to any size at & slight advance on the above prices. 

Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, 1d. per lb. 

Please write for prices for large quantities, when specia) 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper. 


J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
$1, Moor-lane, Cripplegate, London, H.0. 


aif, THE CONICAL BOILER 





ue 
Hit = is the Cheapest, most efficient, and Eco- 
FL aR a 4 \ nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
i Rr ‘ 
i Py 








Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
1\\\ Churches, Ohapels, and for Amateur 
‘i 4\\\ Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
rth = Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
vine #4 burn hollow. Sole Makers, 

fatal NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CO., 

: BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on application, 


GLASS—CHEAP GLASS. 


IN STOOK SIZES. 
{is by 10, 18 by 12, 18 by 14, 24 by 14, 


am 





15 ox., per 100 ft., 78. 64. 14 py 12, 20 by 12, 18 by 16, 24 by 16, 
21-08, on 8. Od. | 16 by 12, 16 by 14, 20 by 16, 24 by 18, &o. 
14 by 8 prepared Sash Bar at 5/- per 100 feet. 

Flooring, 5s. 9d. per square ; Matching, 48. 9d.; 2 by 4 at $d. 
per foot run; Trellis, Garden Utensils of all kinds, Iron- 
mongery, Paints, &o. Oatalogues free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E.O. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &e. 


Most economical and efficient. 
s This apparatus has attained 

> great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under ouw 
own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD, 


il | il Birmingham Street Foundry, 
Me STOURBRIDGE. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C° 


For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, to Railway 
Stations, and to 


64, Cornhill, London. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
95 00 PAIRS OF LEGGINGS, just passed 
5 out of service ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top and bottom, 
leather lace-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom. 
Cost 7s. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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The Pioneer 0 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 





16,000 IN USE. 
































“Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 


The immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous imita 





tions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 


£27 REDUCTION IN PRICES. — Owing to improved 


facilities for the manufacture of these Boilers, and a con- 
sequent cheapening in the cost of production, we are enabled 
to reduce the prices as follows :— 


No. 1. to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe - « £212 
No. 2. »3 200 aS ” =e Er 315 
No. 3. py te) A 5 0 


” ” ee 
Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 
Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & CO. 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 163, Palmerston Buildings, 


Old Broad Street, E.C. 





















This House in stock, 25 by 15, with entrance in the side and 
gable over, erected and heated complete, £65, brickwork 
excepted. Photo and all particulars— 


HARDY BRUIN & CO,, 
DhaeECES TE re. 





Rey cers 
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Well-known as the cheapest, safest, and best of all Insecti- 
cides for killing vermin on plants, animals, and birds. Used 
by every Orchid grower 
A Pamphlet on its use, 


of any note all over the World. 

with full directions for cleaning 
plants, &c., sent free on application. 

Half pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Half 


Gallons, 7s. 6d. ; Gallons, 12s. 6d,; Five Gallon Drums, 10s. 6a. 


per gallon, carriage paid. Manufacturer—H. G. HUGHES, 
Victoria Street, Manchester. Sold by all Seedsmen. 


f@ FLUE Firs 
















SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL 


Awarded by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, 1893. 


OIL AND CAS HEATING APPARATUS 


ooms, halls, greenhouses, conservatories, 
ee ‘ Three Grand Inventions for 1895. All 
kinds and sizes of Heating Apparatus, from 
10s. 6d. Frame Heaters, Propagators, Fumi- 
gators, &., &c. Oall and see them in use, or 
send for Illustrated Catalogue to 












Fe COMPLETE SATISFACTION CUARANTE 


wa0s33 


: C. TOOPE, F.R.u.s., & SON, 
be S STEPNEY SQUARE, 
High Street, Stepney, London, E. 


All our Boilers can be used inside house with our Patent 
Purifier. No Flue-pipe required. No down draught. 





ATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

—Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 

top; weight 476 lb. ; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 

paid for £3 5s. each from—H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


Contractor, YO. eee 
FLOW: R POTS, allsizes, Poultry, Pigeon, Rab- 
bit Feeding-troughs, Oorn Hoppers, Fountains, Nest Eggs, 


&e. Catalogue free.—T. PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley, 


IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

3 ft. wide, 2s. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5s.; very 

strong, with brass beac BE cost four times the money. 

Post sree, from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Oon- 
tractor, Rye. 


tractor, Bye. 00 
LOWER-POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 


50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and put on rail for 7s. 6d, 


Price List free.—T. PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 
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No. 865.—Von. XVIL 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 


OCTOBER 5, 1895. 








Acanthus latifolius -. 475 | Olematises, pruning ., 475 
Apple Glory of the West 484 | Cockscombs, large Finley oo 
Apples, growing .. .. 484 |} Conservatory .. ee 474 
Bees., i ae .. 487 | Conservatory and green- 

Birds 487 house, stockinga .. 482 


Crocus speciosus,. 


Bletia and ‘Odontoglos- ee 
-- 476 | Cucumber-frame, fluefor 481 


sum, growing .. 


Brier cuttings .. .. 473 | Oyrtopodium punctatum 476 
Brunsvigia Josephiniz . 483 | Dahlias, Cactus .. Pet YE 
Brussels Sprouts -- 479 | Ferns under glass aos 
Carnation Grenadin - 481 | Flags, the taller-growing 


Cattleyas, treatment of 475 (Irises) .. ae os 
sa hf the beauty of Flower shows and socie- 
the a4 





ee «. 480 ties we afd «+ 487 
Chrysanthemums -. 476 | Flue, constructing a {|.. 477 
Chrysanthemums, early 476 | Food from garden, or- 
Chryganthemums, Jap- chard, and field oe 488 

anese. we -. 476 | Fruit a == os, 4504 
Clerodendron trichoto- Fruit garden ae -- 474 
mum ., oe -» 475 | Fruit-houses, notesabout 477 


Fruit-rooms, construct- Kitchen garden, the .. 479 
ing.. o% ce -. 484 | Moth, the Lackey «e 478 
Fruit-trees, lime for .. 483 | Mushrooms in a field, 
Fruit-trees,queriesabout 484 growing .. AA ee Yi) 
Garden work, -- 474 | Orchid for name.. -» 476 
Grapes and mice . -- 480] Orchids .. «. 476 


Greenhouse, building ‘a 477 | Outdoor garden ay ee 474 





Greenhouse, construc- Outdoor plants .. -- 475 
tion ofa.. Pe -- 475 | Pancratium and Eucha- 
Greenhouse heating with ris, culture of .. ee 483 
Ollie: : ks -- 482 | Pansies, Tufted .. e- 475 
Hedge, making a -. 475 | Pears, gathering and 
Hollyhock disease, the.. 475 storing .. ar «. 483 
House and window Pears, October .. -. 484 
gardening “% .. 483 | Pentstemon antirrhi- 
Hyacinths in pots e. 482 noides .. of aly 
Hyacinths, Roman .. 482 | Plants for a greenhouse 
Indoor planta -- 482 and garden, raising .. 482 


Lilies for the decoratio Plants for shady conser- 
of houses ie ee 483 vatory .. eo -- 478 











Plants, useful green- Stephanotis as a cut 
house—how to propa- flower, the a> ass 
gate and growthem.. 480 | Stephanotis, repotting . 478 

Plum Jefferson's «. 484 | Stove Sr os -. $74 

Potato plot, worms in., 479 | Tomatos, diseases of .. 479 

Potatos, amongst the .. 479 | Tomatos dropping their 

Poultry and rabbits .. 487 blossoms. . a eo 484 

Primroses, alpine -. 481 | Tomatos under glass .. 474 

Questions and answers 485 | Town garden, work i 

Rose, a new wild (Rosa the = athe see ye 
Wichuriana) .. .. 473 | Trees and shrubs fe 45 

Rose queries Ae .. 473 | Tropzeolums, winuter- 

Roses es ee e» 473 blooming ~ «¢. 482 

Roses, insect on’.. -. 473 | Vegetable garden -. 474 

Roses, planting and ar- Victoria Plum leaves, in- 
Trangipg .. — ats 415 sects on .. Hf: «- 484 

Roses, pot, treatment of 474 | Week’s work. thecoming 474 

Roses, too vigorous .. 473 | Window-case, stocking a 483 

Snake-roots, the (Cimici- Window gardenin ae 
fuga) ee Pr -. 475 ' Woodlice .. ee -- 489 





ROSES. 


PLANTING AND ARRANGING ROSES. 


ORDER early and plant early is the best advice 
. that can be given to those who intend planting 
Roses during the coming season. Roses may be 
successfully planted at any time from November 
to May; but of all months I prefer November. 
By giving orders early the best plants may 
always be had; and for this reason alone, if the 
site for the Roses is not ready, it is well to order 
early and obtain good plants, for they can be 
carefully laid in until the place where they are 
to go is ready to receive them. Give preference 
to plants upon the Brier stock, for although 
there are some Hybrid Perpetual Roses which 
thrive upon the Manetti, it is always a doubt- 
ful stock. For my part I always avoid it, and 
plant only dwarf Roses worked upon the Brier, 
which, without a doubt, is the best of all stocks, 
and, as regards the Teas, the only one upon 
which they will really do satisfactorily, Prob- 
ably in the near future we shall hear still less 
of the stock question, for own-root Roses are no 
longer a dream. It has been found that many 
kinds succeed perfectly upon their own 
roots, and as the demand for them is 
increasing, nurserymen are now making it their 
business to supply them. It takes longer to 
obtain a saleable stock of own-root Roses, but 
in the end they are the most reliable, because, 
if an exceptionally severe winter should kill the 
wood that is above ground, they would shoot 
up from below like a _ herbaceous plant. 
Budding is a more expeditious process, and 
serves the nurseryman’s purpose best in enabling 
him to work up a stock of kinds rapidly—a very 
desirable thing in the case of new kinds, which 
otherwise would long remain rare if propagated 
by slower methods. But now, with many of 
the best kinds of Roses, budding should only be 
a means to an end; for if we buy a budded 
plant, when planting it a little notch may be 
cut at the junction of Rose and stock, and if 
the point of union between the two is buried 
2 inches in the soil, roots will in all probability 
be emitted. I know that many I have treated 
in this way have now a considerable own-root 
capacity. Some that I had occasion to lift had 
in one season rooted so freely that I cut the 
entire stock away and divided each bush into 
three pieces, each piece having some good fibrous 
roots attached. Moreover, we have now learned 
the best time and way of striking Roses, so that 
anyone who possesses good kinds should be able 
to work up a stock of own-root plants for him- 
self. 

By choosing every favourable opportunity, 
planting may be got through early, and the 
great advantage arising from this is that, even 
in the dead of winter, the newly-planted Rose 
is putting forth little white roots, and by the 
time atmospheric warmth excites the buds into 
action the roots at once respond, and a free, 
healthy growth commences, continues, and soon 
results in a crop of fine flowers, — 

Simultaneously with planting, the best mode 
of arranging the Roses must be considered, 


Assuming, of course, that there are several 
plants of a kind, the best plan always is to group 
or mass them in some bold, but informal way. 
With large beds of a simple form it is possible 
to group Roses in a very artistic way, and they 
never look better than when so arranged ; for it 
is obvious that twelve plants of some good Rose, 
boldly grouped, will be much more effective 
than would the same number of plants in- 
discriminately mixed with a lot of other kinds. 
Moreover, having made a good group, we can 
stop and make another in some other part of the 
bed ; and thus between the groups of Roses we 
obtain little spots where we can place Pansies, 
Carnations, or choice hardy plants that are good 
in foliage as well as flower, and last the whole 
season through. There are many hardy plants 
equal to this. The Rose is rightly called the 
queen of flowers, and it should play the most im- 
portant part in our flower garden arrangements, 
for so great is the variety scattered through 
many sections, that kinds may be had for every 
use that could possibly be required of them. We 
should not look for designs, but a garden of fine 
flowers where Roses abound from early June till 
late October. Probably all dwarf Roses are 
amenable to a bold system of arrangement by 
grouping, but it might guide intending planters 
to give a selection, First, I will take the Teas, 
as these in open sunny beds are the sweetest, 
best, and most perpetual flowering Roses ; they 
always look fresh and beautiful. Twelve good 
kinds would include Marie Van Houtte, Anna 
Ollivier, Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince, G. Nabonnand, Marie d’Orleans, 
Mme. Charles, Mme. Lambard, Jules Finger, 
Catherine Mermet, Edith Gifford, and Mme. 
de Watteville. Grace Darling and Viscountess 
Folkestone are not true Teas, but both are good 
garden Roses, free-flowering, and very effective 
in groups. Among Hybrid Perpetuals such 
kinds as Duke of Edinburgh, Merveille de Lyon, 
Ulrich Brunner, Violette Bouyer, Dupuy 
Jamain, Pride of Waltham, Star of Waltham, 
Alfred Colomb, Anna de Diesbach, General 
Jacqueminot, and, in fact all the best may be 
grouped, whilst La France, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, and many of the finer Monthlies 
have a beauty which can only be fully realised 
by seeing these kinds in bold, telling masses, 





A new wild Rose (Rosa Wichuriana).— 
Among the many new plants introduced from 
Japan in recent years there is none more distinct 
from those already in cultivation here than this 
new Rose. Since June this year it has been 
continuously in flower till now. The most 
striking characteristic of the plant is its per- 
fectly prostrate habit, every branch lying flat 
on the ground, and the vigour of the species 
may be judged by the fact that a plant in the 
Rose collection at Kew has this year already 
made a shoot fully 12 feet in length, and is still 
growing. ‘The leaves are of a dark, peculiarly 
lustrous green. The flowers, which stand up a 
little above the mass of creeping foliage, are 
pure white, and measure 14 inches to 2 inches 
across. ‘The stem is armed with short, slightly 
curved spines, which are mostly seen in pairs at 
the base of each leaf, but sometimes singly. 


For sunny banks, which it is desirable should be 


rapidly covered, nothing could be more charming 
than this beautiful Japanese Rose. It is per- 
fectly hardy—at any rate, so far as last winter 
and the one previous entitle one to judge—-and 
can be propagated very readily by cuttings 
taken at this season.—B. 

1308.—Brier cuttings. — Brier cuttings 
should be secured and planted early in Novem- 
ber. You should be able to get cuttings of the 
Dog Rose from the hedgerows in any quantity. 
They must be made from the current season’s 
growth, and cut into lengths of about 6 inches. 
In selecting the cuttings reject the soft tops and 
get them about the size of an ordinary lead- 
pencil. Then plant them in lines about 6 inches 
apart, the rows being about twice that distance. 
If the rooted cuttings are transplanted in the 
following autumn and given more room they 
will be ready for budding the next summer. 
If you are prepared to give the cuttings more 
liberal treatment you may get some of them 
rooted sufficiently to bud the first season, but 
they must be put into good ground. Those, 
however, with two season’s growth before being 
worked will furnish the strongest plants.— 


J.0.C, 


Insect on Roses.—Will you kindly tell 
me the name of the insect on the enclosed Rose- 
branch? I also find it on the Abutilons, both 
out-of-doors. It is also on a Fern in the green- 
house. Is there any way of killing the pest, or 
must the plants be destroyed ?—S. C. 8. 


*.* You are troubled with the brown-scale, a 
very bad pest to rid growing plants of. When 
the plants are dormant the scale may be killed 
by persistent use of a small brush charged with 
a double strength solution of any good insecti- 
cide, If the Fern is badly infested, and you 
can afford it, by all means burn it and get 
another. Roses may be cleared when the wood 
is ripe, and the Abutilons at the cutting-down 
season, when very little old stem will be left. 


Too vigorous Roses.—What is the best 
plan of dealing with the gross, over-vigorous 
shoots which spring up from the stools of the 
Rose bushes early in the season, and grow so 
much stronger and taller than the other shoots ? 
Should they be pinched back early in June, or 
are they best left alone and bent down so as to 
check growth ?—DERBEIAN, 


*,.* We would not pinch or check the vigorous 
Rose growth in any way; but are you certain 
it is Rose growth? No shoots are more valuable 
than these suckers, and if they mature will give 
a good crop next season when pegged down in 
the early spring. Secure them to stout sticks 
now, and then treat as we will describe in our 
seasonable notes next spring. 

Rose queries.—If possible will you kindly 
tell me the name of the Tea Rose I send, also if 
I could strike a cutting of same for the green- 
house or out-of-doors? This Rose-tree is trained 
on a south-east wall and gives two or three 
heavy crops of lovely flowers yearly. It is 
grafted. Very many thanks for your kind 
attention to my inquiries about a Rose for my 
greenhouse. 1 have received a catalogue of 
Roses and find it difficult to choose a Rose of 
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ordinary growth to suit ms. Would a Gloire de 
Dijon suit? The following is the description 

iven of it: ‘* Buff, orange centre, very large, 
fine strong grower, very hardy, one of the best.” 
The dwarf is the variety I want, is it not—not 
the standard ?—MOLLIz. 

* * Never send cut Roses in cotton wool. It 
absorbs all moisture and makes it diffizult to 
name specimens. No doubt it is Gloire de Dijon 
that you send us, but we hesitate to decide 
because of its withered condition. It will root 
well, and if you insert some pieces of growth that 
are almost ripened there will be little difficulty 
in getting young plants. An article upon propa- 
gating stocks appeared very recently. Follow 
the lines there laid down, only do not trim away 
any eyes, as suckers will be valuable. We 
would prefer a better Rose than Gloire de D jon 
under glass. William Allen Richardson, Maré- 
chal Niel, or some other that will not thrive so 
well outside. You mention a Rose of ordinary 
growth; by this we presume you mean a medium 
grower and not one for the greenhouse roof. 
Annie Ollivier, Catherine Mermet, Francisca 
Kruger, Niphetos, and Perle des Jardins, are all 
suitable. Your catalogue will give the colours 
of these. Yes, ask for dwarf or bush plants, 


Treatment of Pot Roses.—I purchased 
a good collection of Tea Roses last autumn, I 
shook them out and repotted them, standing 
them outside until the frost, then brought 
into a heated greenhouse, but they did not 
bloom much until late spring. I turned them 
outdoors for the summer, and half plunged the 
pots in soil in a very suany position, The 
plants have throwna few blooms all summer, 
and have a few buds on now, but have made 
little or no growth. I have watered them very 
moderately. They arein goodloam. Will it be 
necessary to shake out and repot, and whea 
should they be housed to get them in bloom 
early ?—A YounG BEGINNER. 


*.* You do not say what sized pots the Roses 
are now in, but if the pots are full of roots, 
repot at once, without breaking the ball. But 
if the pots are not very full of roots, do not 
repot now, but use liquid stimulants twice or 
three times a week. [fancy you might have 
done more with liquid manure than you appear 
t» have done. If Roses do not make a free 
gcowth they cannot produce many flowers. 
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Conservatory. 

The Statices are pretty late summer-flowering plants, 
Tae flowers, which are for the most part of blue shade, last 
a long time. Good specimens of S. Holfordi and profusa 
are often found in exhibition collections, The last-named 
is now flowering freely in 5-inch pots. They are easily 
cultivated in good loam and peat with a little leaf-mould 
or a little old flaky cow-manure and scme sharp sand to 
keep the compost open and sweet. Snould be potted 
firmlv. Outtings of young side growths strike freely in 
spring in the hotbed. Should be grownin a light position, 
Shrub; of various kinds for forcing for winter flowers 
snould be potted up or obtained from the nursery in pots 
ready for starting. These will include Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, including Mollis, which forceseasily, Lilacs, double- 
flowered, Prunus sinensis and P. triloba, Deutzia gracilis, 
Stapiylea colchica, flowers freely when the wood is firm 
and ripe. Tree Pwonies are grand forced gently after 
Christmas. Spirsa prunifolia pleno will produce long 
sprays covered with small neat double white blossoms. 
Among herbaceous plants which are commonly forced are 
Spirx~as jxponica and compacta; the latter is a close- 
growing, very compact plant. Tne spikes of blossom are 
dense and numerous. The Lyre-flower or Bleeding Heart 
(Dielytra spectabilis), forces well ; and besides those named 
above, many other plants, such as Thorns, Laburnums, 
Guelder Rose, &c., are sometimes forced for large conser- 
vatories. Whatever is done in this way should now be put 
in hand, and the plants plunged in a cold pit with the 
light off for a time, as the quieter the plants are kept till 
the actual forcing bezins the better. Tuberous B2gonias 
will be gradually weeded out and placed in cold pits to 
complete ripening. Continue the reduction of tha growth 
of climbers. The plants beneath will want all the light 
now, and for the same reason all permanent shading 
should be removed from the glass. It may be necessary 
to light small fires occasionally, but keep fires down as 
much as possible for the present. 


Stove. 


Cocos plumosa and C. Weddelliana are very useful 
where dinner-table plants are in demand. They are very 
graceful; other useful Palms are the Kentias, Areca 
lutescens, and Pheenix tenuis, allof which may be grownina 
cool stove inwinter, or may be kept in an intermediate 
house where it ig not necessary to hasten growth, The 
reason why so miny lose their Palms is they buy from 
those who rush them on in strong heat, without under- 


eae 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘Gurdzn Work” may be dons from ten days to 
a fortnight later thaa is kere indicated with eyuvily yo 
re ules, 


going any cooling or hardening treatment. Palms are 
not difficult to keep in health if carefully watered and the 
foliage kept clean, Allamandas and Dipladenias will now 
have pretty well ceased to flower, and should be gradu- 
ally dried off. Not that the soil should be allowed to get 
dust dry, but when growth ceases, less water is required. 
Caladiums will be ripening their crowns, and will want less 
water. The same remark applies to Gloxinias and Achi- 
menes. On the other hand, Gesnerias and Streptocarpus 
will be in full growth and flowering freely. Gardenias 
will goon start their buds in a warm house. Centradenia 
rosea is a pretty little bush, just opening it flowers. Itis 
an old-fashioned plant, but useful in the amateur’s stove 
who has no room to spare for large plants and wants 
variety. Steady fires will be necessary now, but 65 degs. 
at night need not be exceeded, and no harm will be done 
it the thermometer falls to 60 degs. at sunrise, and on 
cold nights 60 degs. will be high enough. 


growth and colour. Tne Gold and Silver Ferns (Gymno- 
grammas) require a higher temperature than most of the 
Pterises, Adiantums, and other Ferns grown in rooms, 
and unless a temperature at night of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
can be insured, it will be better not to grow them. To 
mention a few Ferns which everybody can grow without 
stove heat: Lomaria gibba, Adiantum elegans, Oyrto- 
mium falcatum, Pteris cretica major, P. c. albo-lineata, 
P. nobilis, P, tremula, P. argyrea, Nephrolepis exaltata, 
Polypodium aureum, Adiantum cuneatum, and many 
others. The finest Adiantum is undoubtedly Farleyense, 
and as this does not produce spores or seeds it will never 
become very plentiful. The propagation is carried on by 
division of the crowns, and to work up 4 healthy stock 
quickly it is best to divide before the plants get very old. 
Specimen Ferns will not of course be repotted now, but 
we go on potting off and shifting on young stuff at all 
seasons. We are now potting off seedlings from boxes, and 
pinching off seedlings from seed-pans to boxes. Itis only 
a question of keeping them close and warm till established. 
Shade from hot sunshine. The Fern house should have 
an agreeable temperature now. From 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
will suit both greenhouse and cool stove species 
Ferns and the Gymnogrammas will require 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night. 


will be necessary to get the flowers to open properly. 
Exhibitors will soon be selecting the plants which are 
backward, with a view to help them on in a warm house. 
Some of the forwardest may require retarding. A little 
shade may be usaful if the weather is very bright, Keepa 
sharp look out for insects, and apply the proper remedies. 
Ventilate very freely and use liquid stimulants judiciously. 
A buoyant sweet atmosphere must be maintained at all 
seasons, 


able variety may now be planted, Envrly Ruby is a good 
kind for forcing. They do not want much root room. 
Span-roofed houses are best, and a single row of plants, 
one foot apart down each side close to the sidewall, and 
trained under the glass, will produce a paying crop, and 
all the middle of the house may be used for some other 
purpose. 


border. Frozen plants alwaysdie back. Start early bulbs 
outside, covered with ashes. 


some time. There are weedy things among them, but 
multiforus maximus and multiflorus grandiplenus (Soleil 
d’Or) should be grown fora bright late summer and autumn 
effect. The best time to transplant is in spring, just as 
they begin to grow; and anaoual transplanting is an advan- 
tave so far ag regards fine individual flowers. They are 
gtrong-rooting things, and if left long on the same spot 
they deteriorate. Szabiosa caucasica i3 a gem for cutting, 
and is so distinct from all other flowers in its shade of 
colour. Inula grandiflora and Rudbeckia purpurea should 
also be in every garden where hardy flowers of striking 
and distinct character are sought. To grow hardy plants 
well the ground should be well prepared by trenching and 
manuring. 
devote the most attention to the preparation of the land. 
The autumn is a time of change and preparation, At the 
time of writing the beds are very bright, and one cannot 
think of breaking up such a beautiful scene till the frost 
comes. 
selected the following half-dozen for a very large collection 
to-day, and those who have not got them might make a 
note of their names for the spring. 
yellow), Matchless (velvety maroon), Gloriosa (crimson), 
Harmony (reddish-bronze), Major Haskins (bright crimson), 
Delicata (beautiful shade of pink). Those who are thinking 
of planting Roses should prepare the land, and make the 
goil a little lighter for Teas. Cuttings of firm, young wood 
will strike now. - 











































































Ferns under Glass. 
The Fern house ischarming now, as the plants are ino good 


Tropical 


Chrysanthemums. 
These will now all be under cover, and careful attention 


Tomatos under glass. 
If a warm house can be spared, a lot of plants of a suit- 


Window Gardening. 
Finish potting up any plants to be saved from bed or 


Outdoor Garden. 
The Perennial Sunflowers have been very bright for 


> 


The most successful growers are those who 


The Cactus Dahlias are specially effective. I 


Lady Penzance (deep 


Fruit Garden. 
Rips Grapes must be looked over frequently to remove 


decaying berries. It is useless attempting t9 keep Grapes 
in a house in a bad state of repair, and it will be difficult to 
keep Grapes where many plants are stored in pots requiring 


much water. In cases of this kind, cut the Grapes and 
place the stems in bottles of water, and take them intoadry 
room where the light is subdued. There will bea good 
many Apples to gather this year, and most of the autumn 
fruit should now be gathered. Late Apples may be left on 
the trees some time longer. I have lately seen very 
fine samples at a lozal show of Warner's King, Emperor 
Alexander, Stirling Castle, Bismarck, and Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch, most, if not all, of which had been grown on the 
Paradise-stock. Pears are not so plentiful, but several 
kinds have come out rather prominently, including 
Mme. Treyve and Beurré d’Amanilis, and these two Pears 
I would recommend to anyone with room to spare for 
more autumn frult. Ido not think it is possible to have 
too many trees of Doyenné du Comice, a much more valu- 


able Pear, because it comes in at a season when good Pears 
Glou Morceau on warm soils is a 


are gett'ng scarc?. 


profitable Pear, and when possible @ lofty wal) should be. 
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given up to it. Medlars and Quinces should be left to 
hang on the trees till they part easily from the stalk, Sta 
Eagle is a good late Peach for a warm wall. This ought to 
be a good season for open-air Figs, but in many gardens 
the trees suffered from last winter’s frost. 


Vegetable Garden. 
Recently-planted Cucumbers in warm house should be 


kept moving steadily ; 65 degs. at night will be high enough 
if they are expected to go through the winter ; and the at 
mospheric moistureshould bearsome proportion to tempera- 
ture. Ohilled water only should be used now, bothat theroot 
and also for syringing. Tomatos that were planted under 
glass about midsummer or early in July will now be setting 
plenty of fruit, and by the end of October, with fire-heat, 
will have pretty well filled the house, and in a light houss 
with oareful management a profitable crop may be 
gathered. I have found Freedom one of the best of the 
large smooth Tomatos, and it sets so freely. I think some 
time ago a correspondent asked where seeds of this variety 
could be obtained. I believe it was sent out by Messrs. 
Hurst and Sons about two years ago, but I never heard its 
origin. Certainly as a cropper it cannot be excelled by 
anything at present in the market. Outside Tomatos may 
be injured by frost any time now, and the crop should be 
gathered or kept well under control. 
been very suitable for lifting Potatos, and most of ths 
work should now be well forward. 
secured before sharp frost comes, as frost spoils the flavour, 
and frozen roots will not keep. Carrots are hardier, but 
even these should be got under cover, or else be pulled by 
the end of October. Make up Mushroom-beds as fast as 
manure is available, The beds will do best in a shed or 
building where artificial heat can be had, though it may 
not be necessary to use much. 


The weather has 


Beet will have to be 


E. Hospay, 





Work in the Town Garden. 
Climbers trained over the greenhouse roof must now be 


reduced as much as possible, in order to admit light and 
sun to the plants beneath, A very common and excellen’ 
climber for the roofs of town greenhouses is the Vine, and 
it is surprising what nice bunches may be obtained in 
this way from the old Black Himburgh, and one or two 
other varieties, with care, of course, even in the most un- 
likely places. Where such Vines were started early, and 
are already losing their leaves, the bunches may be cut 
and placed in bottles of water in a cool room, and the 
canes be at any rate moderately pruned ; but, if the leaves 
are still green and active, it would never do to deprive the 
plant of them yet. Borders should be allowed to go mode- 
rately dry now. 
districts had better be pulled out now, as they will not 
do much good from this onwards, especially if growinz in 
a cool or cold house. Healthy plants in a fairly pure 
atmosphere will often set a nic3 lot of fruit in October, and 
with a fair amount of heat will ripen itsooner or later ; but 
where the plants have lost their vigour or become diseased, 
they are no longer worth house-room. In a mild climate 
and pure atmosphere, Tomato seed should be sown now, 
or cuttings be struck, to stand the winter and produce an 
early crop next season, but where the air is much smoke- 
laden, or fogs are prevalent, the losses during the short 
days will be very heavy, and it is better to wait till the 
spring, and sow in heat in January or February. All 
plants of a tender nature should be housed at once, thouzh 
ag long as this delightfully warm and bright weather lasts 
Ohrysanthemums will be better out-of-doors than inside— 
that is, until the blooms begin to show colour, when they 
must be taken in directly. 
charming plants for the town or suburban garden at this 
geason, both in the open borders, for window-boxes, and 
the finer kinds, such as V. Hulkeana, &c., deserve a place 
in the greenhouse. 
plants are evergreen and stand smoke well, 
plants, such as dwarf examples of the green and variegated 
Aucubas, Skimmias, Solanums, and Pernettyas, are very 
useful for wiadow-boxes now, but, as a rule, these do not 
set well in smoky places—the last in particular—so plants 
should be brought in, Lose no time in potting # good 
batch of Roman and Dutch Hyacinths for forcing, also of 
Tulips, Narcissi, Saowdrops, Squills, &c. ; if for supplying 
cut flowers only they are better planted rather thick 
boxes about 4 inches deep. Preparations ought also be 
made to plant bulbs in the outdoor beds as soon as possible 
now. B. 0. B 


Tomato-plants under glass in smoky 


The shrubby Veronicas are 


Beside their pretty flowers these 
Berried 


yin 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 


5th to October 12th. 
We are fast approaching the period of the sere and 


yellow leaf, when frost may happen at almost any time ; 
therefore the most important work with me and all 
gardeners is to place everything at all tender where pro- 
tection can be given. 
been done. Celery is still being eartbe 
serves. A close watch is also kept upon Oauliflowers turn- 
ing in; for the present a leaf or two broken over the heart 
will suffice, but a deep cold-pit is waiting to be filled with 
those plants coming on later, 


For the most Le: the work ha3 
up as opportunity 


Several frames have been 
filled with Lettuces and Eadives, to come in when those 


outside are over, but by protecting on frosty nights 


Lettuces outside will last for a long time yet. Dry 
Bracken placed over the Lettuces when they are dry will 
keep off frost and absorb damp. Tais Bracken is also a 
good covering for outside Mushroom-beds ; a waterproof 
sheet will be used in addition before heavy rains set in. 
New Mushroom-beds are now being made up in the house 
as fast a3 manure can be obtained. I alway mix a propor- 
tion of earth with the stable-manure to avoid so much 
turning and fermenting. I think one cause of failure is 
the exhausting treatment the manure is submitted to. 
Very busy potting and boxing bulbs of various kinds for 
forcing. Where only flowers for cutting are required, 
boxes do as well as pots, and do not take up either so much 
time or space. Cyclamens and Primulas have all been 
taken from cold pits to houses, where they can be placed 
on shelves near the glass; this makes the plants very 
robust and sturdy. My earliest lot of seedling Oyclamens 
for next year’s blooming is now germinating in a warm 
bouze; will be kept moving gently all winter, and when 
large epouzh to aaadle wij) ve pricked off jato poaes, gull 
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keeping them near the glass in a temperature of 55 degs. 
orso. Planted a small house with Tomatos for bearing as 
early in the new year as possible. Shall not hurry them, 
as sturdy growth is of more importance than an early fruit 
ortwo. Out the remainder of the Hambro’ Grapes and 
bottled them in a cool room. Every bit of space under 
glass is wanted now for wintering plants. The Chrysan- 
themum fever, with its thousands of plants, is giving gar- 
deners almost as much trouble as the bedding-out plants 
did years ago ; but room has to be found for them some- 
where, Commenced clearing the beds. Begonias hive 
been lifted and stored in boxes in orchard-house. The 
beds will be planted immediately with bulbs, Violas, 
Forget-me-nots, Wallfiowers, &. Looked over Pinks and 
Carnations recently planted, and still further firmed the 
soil. I believe in making the soil firm round such things 
at this season. Finished taking up Potatcs. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE HOLLYHOCK DISEASE. 


“VALE oF Crwyp” and “ Y. E T.” are not 
singular in their experience with Hollyhocks. It 
is very rarely that one sees these splendid flowers 
in a really healthy condition in the month of 
September. They are often the picture of 
health until the flower-spikes are a foot or two 
high and then a sprinkling of yellow spots 
appears on the largest leaves and, if no steps 
are taken to check it, by the time the flowers 
are ready to expand the disease has destroyed 
all the foliage and so weakened the plant that 
the blossoms are unable to open. I saw, not 
long ago, in a large and well-kept nursery a long 
row of these scarecrows, all named varieties 
that had been propagated from cuttings. Asa 
rule, the strongest plants and the most capable 
of resisting the disease are obtained from seed, 
and should be raised in heat early in the year. 
When planted out they should be afforded 
liberal treatment in the way of well-enriched 
soil and should be given liquid-manure when 
throwing up their flower-spikes. The single 
varieties are less prone to contract the disease 
than the double. Where Hollyhocks are grown 
in an herbaceous border they should be placed 
in the back rank as then, should they be 
attacked by the disease, the result will not be so 
disastrous to the beauty of the border as if they 
had been given more prominent positions. I 
have this year seen an otherwise beautiful bor- 
der spoilt by four clumps of diseased Holly- 
hocks in the foreground. We cannot afford to 
have our garden effects spoilt by the wholesale 
failure of white Lilies or Hollyhocks, and these 
should therefore be planted in positions where 
their failure will not hopelessly mar the intended 
scheme of colour and form. I have found that 
sulphide of potassium, syringed over the foliage 
directly signs of the disease appear, in the 
quantity of a quarter of an ounce to a gallon of 
water, is a good remedy, as is a weak solution 
of Bernangane ts of potash. What we are really 
in want of, both in the case of Hollyhocks and 
of Madonna Lilies, is a prophylactic, not a 
remedy, 





Pruning Clematises.—I have the follow- 
ing Clematises—will you kindly tell me which 
of them requires pruning, and when it should 
be done ?—Jackmani alba, Alba Magna, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, Mrs. Crawshay, Mrs. Hope, 
Henryi, and Miss Bateman,—NorrinaHam. 


*,” The first should be pruned in the autumn 
or early spring, and if desired may be pruned 
hard, or cut down altogether annually. The 
second we do not know. Duchess of Edinburgh 
ought not to be pruned much, as the plants 
flower on the old wood, or only lightly 
immediately after flowering. The next two we 
do not know, but Henryi may be pruned 
moderately in the winter or early spring, and 
Miss Bateman only directly after flowering, then 
not very severely. Itall depends upon whether 
the variety flowers upon the old or young wood. 
If the former it must not be cut back much, and 
then early in the preceding season. 


worth special mention are Goldfinch, Dachess 
of Fife, Archie Grant, Countess of Kintore, Mrs. 
C. F. Gordon, Crimson King, William Niel, 
J. B. Riding, and several seedlings of my own. 


—D. B Crannz. 


THE SNAKE-ROOTS (CIMICIFUGA). 


ful and beautiful. 
a-dozen species. 


and perhaps others. 


July and August. 


at home, 
much-divided leaves, and 
branching _ flower-stems, 

white blossoms, as shown 
tion. 


sends up 
feathered 
in the 














Tafted Pansies.—The heavy dews and 
eroler nights experienced during the first three 
weeks in September have had quite a stimulating 
effect upon some of the best forms of the Tufted 
Pansies (Violas). I have noticed, especially in 
the case of some varieties, that the growths 
recently made have been very vigorous, and as 
a natural result the blossoms have developed to 
anexceptionally large size. In several instances, 
tuo, the colours have been very rich and the’ 
blossoms of great substance. ‘Chose varieties 











The Black Snake-root (Cimicifuga racemosa). 


@ rather shady spot; but it succeeds best 
in a rich, moist woodland, where, in the more 
open places, it becomes as wild as in its native 
woods in Vermont. It is just the plant we 
would select for an open part of a shrubbery not 
overrun by hungry roots, It then grows into a 
stately mass in a few seasons. C. Serpentaria is 
also a name for it. C. americana is a dwarf, 


| less handsome plant, being in this country rarely 


above 2 feet high, and much more slender. C, 
japonica, which is rather new to cultivation, is 


|no doubt a fine plant when well grown, but as 


yet is not easily obtained. 





Acanthus latifolius.—All the kinds of 
Acanthus are noble-foliaged plants, apart from 
their classical interest, but of all the kinds 
none to my mind equals this great dark- 


|leaved kind when well and strongly grown. 


It always seems peculiarly happy nestling near 
great boulders, or at the foot of a rockery on the 
Grass, where its glossy leaves can spread them- 
selves on all sides. In Irance, this kind and 
A. mollis are often grown in pots or tubs as 
room or balcony plants, and as so treated they 
succeed well and have a good effect. Once 
obtained, all the Acanthuses ‘are very easily 
increased, since the smallest lengths of their 
fleshy roots produce buds and crowns if planted 
in warm light soils. In Holland these smooth- 
leaved kinds of Acanthus, along with the 




















AmoncstT the more beautiful of the later hardy 
flowering plants must be mentioned the Snake- 
roots, or Cimicifugas, which, like their near 
relatives, the Acteas, or Baneberries, are grace- 
There are or have been in 
botanical collections in this country about half- 
These are C. americana, race- 
mosa, cordifolia, elata, japonica, and davurica, 
In an ordinary way there 
is no need to grow more than one or two species, 
as they are all much alike in general character, 
and flower much about the same time, which is 
The finest unquestionably is 
C. racemosa, which ranges in height from a 
yard to as much as 8 feet in places where it is 
Then it has a mass of handsome and 
stout 
with 
illustra- 
It grows in ordinary soil, preferring 


Japanese Aralias and that best of all room plants, 
the ‘‘ Parlour Palm” (Aspidistra Jurida), are 
often met with in windows and apartments in 
beautiful condition, their glossy green leaves 
hanging over the embossed brazen or copper 
bowls there generally used for holding pot plants 
in the house. Acanthus speciosus (perhaps a 
major form of A. spinosus) is just now throw- 
ing up its tall spikes of lilac flowers at the foot 
of a sunny wall where it thrives year after year. 
Its masses of deep green glossy leaves are just 
now very beautiful. 


1310.—Cactus Dahlias.—I presume you 
mean to plant the dormant roots in the spring 
in the open ground. If so, you will fird that 
the plants will not come into flower go carly by 
three or four weeks, otherwise they will do just 
as well as when started on a hot-bed. As to 
the number of shoots to be left, that is of little 
consequence. To get a good plant I rather like 
one with three or four stems, which, if neatly 
staked out, will furnish a fine lot of flowers, 
and be more imposing than a smaller one.— 


phe We C, 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


1313 Making a hedge. — Form the 
hedge of the Myrobella Plum, as it is very 
hardy, and if well attended to there is no fear 
of cattle or anything else getting through it. If 
appearance is of more consequence than protec- 
tion from the outside public, a line of Weeping 
Willows on stems about 6 feet high will afford 
some shelter and be ornamental in appearance. 
Sweet Brier would most likely be killed every 
severe winter. If you planta hardy subject a 
Reed fence would not be required.—J. C. C. 


Clerodendron trichotomum. — Both 
from the point of view of fuliage and of flower, 
this is a shrub well worth growing, the leaves 
being 6 inches to 9 inches long, broadly ovate, 
and dark green, whilst the flowers are borne in 
great abundance on upright panicles, the petals 
being white and the calyx reddish-purple' The 
species is quite hardy—in the South of England, 
at any rate. It was introduced from Japan as 
long ago as 1800, but even yet is not grown £0 
much as it deserves to be, seeing that it 
remains in flower for several weeks in autumn. 
With age it grows 10 feet or more high, and 
makes a round-headed small tree. As is tle 
case with several other Clerodendrons, the 
leaves of this species emit a particularly dis- 
agreeable odour when bruised; its flowers, 
therefore (which, on the other hand, are charm- 
ingly fragrant), have to be enjoyed on the tree, 
and cannot be used in a cut state. When 
planting, as sunny a position as possible should 
be selected, and the soil need not be very rich. 
Recently in the Victoria Park at Bath we saw a 
fine specimen just passing out of flower, and in 
this favoured spot it bears fruit as well, the 
flowers being succeeded by blue berries, which 
have a unique effect set in the middle of the red 
calyces. 





Construction of a greenhousge.—I am 
contemplating putting up a greenhouse against 
the wall of my stable—a lean-to, say about 
40 feet long. The stable faces the north-east, 
consequently, the glass-house would be south- 
west. I should like it divided, say, in centre, 
one side being for Tomatos and Cucumbers, the 
other side being for Vines, Peaches, and some 
flowers. I wish to know what height the back 
wall should be, and which is best—stone or 
brick? What would be the probable cost, in- 
cluding the the heating of same? In fact, I 
should like a specification ?—Nipum. 


*,” A convenient width for such a structure 
would be 10 feet, and with a height of 4 feet to 
the eaves in front, the height at back should 
b2 11 feet. This will bring the length of rafters 
as near as possible 12 feet. The front should 
consist of a 9 inch brick, or 12-inch stone wall 
(it does not much matter which) 3 feet from 
ground, with 2 feet of wood and glass above 
this, made in lights about 5 feet long, to open 
and act as ventilators, with uprights between. 
A single flow and return 4 inch piping (two 
rows), if well heated, would exclude frost and 
maintain a cool greenhouse temperature ; but it 
would be better to have three rows—cne flow 
end two returns—along the front, and if 
Cucumbers are to ke forced, or got in early, cne 
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or two more rows of the same size near the back 
wall would be desirable in that division. But 
to attempt to grow Cucumbers and Tomatos to- 
gether is never satisfactory, and if both these, 
as well as Vines, &c., are to be accommodated, 
it would be better to divide the house into three 
compartments of, say, 15 feet long each, and 
devote one to each subject, putting in a couple 
of rows of extra piping in the Cucumber-house, 
This ought also to be furnished with a stout 
raised staging in front, with the front pipes 
beneath it; or, better still, with a brick pit, 
3 feet wide and 24 feet deep, with one pipe in 
the bottom, and the other two just outside. 
Rough specification: Lower or wall plates to 
be of 5-inch by 3-inch stuff, bevelled outside ; 
upper or eave-plates, 3 inches by 3 inches ; and 
the styles or posts the same. Door-posts, 
4 inches by 3 inches, with transom-heads, and 
half-glass doors, 2 inches thick, each 6 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet 9 inches wide, fitted with good 
locks and keys. Front lights, eight in number, 
each (about) 4 feet 9 inches by 18 inches, 2 inches 
thick (14 inches would do here), hung to the 
upper plates with water joints, and fitted with 
casement stays and fastenings, Rafters to be 
12 feet long, 3 inches by 2 inches thick, and re- 
bated for glass, two end rafters 4 inches by 
3 inches; 3 inches by 3 inches purline to be 
fixed along roof inside, half-way up to the 
rafters, with two l-inch iron pipe standards in 
each division (3). The top ventilation had better 
be continuous, made in (about) six lengths, 
2 feet wide and 2 inches thick, hung with water 
joints and fitted with gearing, End bars 
2 inches by lf} inches. Size of glass all 20 inches 
by 16 inches, good 21 oz. All woodwork to be 
good red or yellow deal, and painted four coats. 
Four-inch pipes throughout, fitted with Port- 
land cement. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
RETAINING THE JAPANESE NAMES. 


In Messrs. Cannell and Sons’ new autumn list, I 
notice they are offering some new Chrysanthe- 
mums under their native names—yviz., Kumo- 
no-ue, Usu-gesho, and Shink-a-garibi. Al- 
though the nomenclature of this popular flower 
offers considerable difficulties to those cultiva- 
tors who are acquainted with French, Italian, 
or German, and the new departure by Messrs. 
Cannell may cause some people to be alarmed 
at the queer native names of the novelties thus 
offered, the course adopted by the Swanley 
firm is worthy of imitation by importers as a 
body. 

Hitherto, importers in America and Europe 
have received consignments of new Chrysanthe- 
mums either under their native names or under 
numbers. Upon arrival, the new plants have 
been named in English, and it has happened in 
more than one case that the same variety has 
by this means had two names bestowed upon it 
quite unintentionally. This has not been dis- 
covered sometimes until long after the varieties 
have been distributed, and then each importer, 
one perhaps in Europe and the other in America, 
has had to fight out the question of priority of 
introduction. 

For several years past I have received the 
catalogues of the principal Japanese nurserymen 
who deal in new Chrysanthemums, and’although 
some of them are now adopting the practice of 
naming their novelties in English, I cannot see 
that there is much cause for complaint if intro- 
ducers retain the native name where no other is 
supplied. ‘The native names are not much more 
difficult, if at all, than some of the names from 
the Continent, such as Norbert Puvrez, Gaetan 
de Venoge, M. Jersonly, Gaetano Guelfi, Mdlle. 
Igounenc Pocynouron, Lutilloux, Egidia Isacco, 
Ettore Ponti, Segusiane, Vercingétorix, Labéd- 
doyére, and many others which might be 
selected from the Continental lists of the past 
two or three years; in fact, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that some Chrysanthemum names 
in the Japanese vernacular would require far 
less care in copying them than those Continental 

ones just quoted, as an instance of which I need 
only select from a Yokohama list the following : 
Kimisu, Kinkaku, Hagoromo, Kinkei, Nanashi, 
Ko-botan, without extending the number. 


Unfortunately, mere translations would hardly 
They are so quaint and differ so 


be of service, 
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widely from our style of nomenclature, that 
European growers would hesitate to adopt them. 
Proper names can rarely be translated from one 
language into another, and descriptive names 
might lose by the process. 
that Messrs. Cannell’s innovation may be seriously 
commended to 
nurserymen who are engaged in the importation 
of new Chrysanthemums from the far east. 


I think, therefore, 


all American and European 


C, Harman PAYNE. 





Karly Chrysanthemums. — Those 


readers who were fortunate enough to secure 
plants of some of the best early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums early in the year, and planted them 
out in the open border during May, have good 
cause to congratulate themselves upon the 
present display of flowers. 
planted out by the writer at the time mentioned, 
and several of 

across, in many instances carrying from one 
hundred to two hundred pretty blossoms in all 
shades of colours. 
a hardy way, there is little doubt now that we 
may go on cutting for many weeks to come. 
There will never be any need for growers to cry 
out about the lack of bright colours, as there are 
several sorts quite as brilliant and showy 
amongst the early varieties as there are to be 
found in the later kinds. Harvest Home (bright 
crimson), Mad. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel 
(old gold), and Mad. Marie Masse (rosy-mauve), 
are three sorts that are unequalled for their 
free-flowering qualities and usefulness either as 
decorative plants or for eut-flowers. 
of this paper should make a note of these three 
kinds. 
frost these Chrysanthemums will be of still 
greater value.—D. B. CRANE. 


Small plants were 


these are now from 3 feet to 4 feet 


Having been treated in such 


All readers 


When the Dablias are blackened by the 





ORCHIDS. 


Cyrtopodium punctatum. — Will 


someone kindly tell me what they know about 
Cyrtopodium punctatum ? 
bought at a sale last spring, and they are grow- 
ing and look very healthy. I potted them in 
peat, Sphagnum, and charcoal, 
and when should they bloom, and what rest is 
required ? 
formation.—C. B. 


I have three plants, 


Did I do right, 
Shall be much obliged for any in- 
rote 


Cyrtopodium punctatum is a _large- 


growing Orchid that requires very liberal treat- 
ment in order to get the growth strong and 
vigorous. 
duce flowers. 
imported you did quite right to pot them in the 
mixture referred to in your note; but another 
season it may be as well to give them something 
a little more substantial—say, two parts of good 
fibry loam to one each of peat and Sphagnum, 
still adding plenty of charcoal to ensure poro- 
sity. They must be encouraged during the 
growing season by allowing plenty of heat, 
abundance of atmospheric moisture, and a good 
supply of water at the roots. 
rapidly and strongly, and when the stems are 
finished they must be induced to rest by with- 
holding water and placing the plants in a cooler 
house. 
not be lower than 50 degs. 
year the plants will be showing signs of growth, 
when they may again be put in the warm-house, 
and if they are strong enough the flower-spikes 
will be produced along with the new growths. 
It produces very large panicles of flowers, these 
being bright yellow, spotted with red, A little 
liquid-manure used well diluted may be given 
when the plants are rooting and growing freely. 


Weak and small growths cannot pro- 
If your plants were newly- 


They will grow 


The winter minimum temperature must 
Karly in the new 


Growing Bletia and Odontoglos- 


sum.—I would be glad of information as to 
culture of Bletia hyacinthina and Odontoglossum 
Rossi majus. 
on pots 
N. L. RB. 


Should Ferns be allowed to grow 
containing the Orchid plants ?— 


*.* Bletia hyacinthina is a cool-house Orchid 
of the easiest culture. It should be grown in 
pots in a compost consisting of two parts of 
good fibry loam, one of leaf-mould, and the other 
made up of chopped Sphagnum and finely broken 
crocks or charcoal. The early spring is the best 
time to repot, just covering the tubers with the 
compost, but not burying them deeply. After- 
wards plunge the pots over the rims in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre Paria and leave them for a time until 





enclosed is, if possible ? 










of the best care you can bestow upon it. 
pale colour of the foliage is natural to the species, 
and no cultural conditions will alter it, nor is 
this necessary, as it certainly does not, as you 
seem to think, indicate ill-health. 
difficult plant to manage if a few details are 
carefully attended to. 
great body of soil about the roots, as owing to 
the quantity of water required this soon becomes 
sour, 
wire the plants to Teak rafts, with about an inch 


or pans, but the rafts for preference. 


up for any length of time. 
recommended for Cattleyas willsuit itadmirably, 
and though liking a clear light, enough shade 
must be given to prevent scorching the foliage. 
It is sometimes classed as a distinct species, M. 
Moreliana, but it does not differ botanically 
from M. spectabilis, only in colour. 

native of Brazil, and introduced in 1847. 
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the young growth appears, when place them on 
the stage. As this develops increase the water 
supply at the roots, syringe them frequently 
overhead, and allow a free circulation of air 
about the plants. The flower-spikes will appear 
in due course, and after these are over the 
plants must be stood out-of-doors in the full 
sun to ripen and consolidate the growth. As 
soon as any danger from frost is apprehended 
take them inside again, and just keep the soil 
from getting dust-dry through the winter. 
Odontoglossum Rossi majus may also. be grown 
in the cool-house in small pots. The compost 
for this will consist of equal parts of the best 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, with a few 
small crocks. The pots should be filled two- | 
thirds of their depth with drainage, over this ; 
placing a layer of Moss, and then fixing the | 
plants firmly in position by bedding the compost 
about the roots. A cool, moist atmosphere all 
through the year, abundance of air, and shade 
from bright sunshine are necessary. ‘The roots 
must never be dried off, as this Orchid is nearly 
always growing, more or less. A light dewing 
overhead with the syringe on bright days is 
beneficial, but this must not be overdone. ‘The 
Ferns ought not to be allowed to grow on the 
compost unless very great care is taken to keep 
them clean, as some varieties harbour black 
thrips, and the roots to a certain extent hamper 
those of the Orchids. 


Orchid for name.—Will you kindly let 
me know through your columns what the 
I have had the plant 
over three years in a very sickly condition, and 


1 
| 
3 





as 


now I have three flowers ; the pseudo-bulbs are 
about 3 inches long and ~ inch broad, with a 
pair of leaves at the top, but very pale. 
be much obliged if you can tell me anything 
about the treatment required.—Cuas, BUCKLEY. 


Shall | 


* * The flower sent is a very nice form of 
Miltonia spectabilis Moreliana, an Orchid pea ? 
he 


It is not a 


First of all, it dislikes a 


The best mode we have tried is to 


of peat-fibre and Sphagnum for the roots to run 
in. Failing this, you may use shallow baskets 
As indi- 
cated above, it requires a great deal of water 
while growing ; in fact, at this time it should 


never be dry, while even during winter enough 


must be given to keep the compost from drying 
The temperature 


It is a 


Treatment of Cattleyas.—I have some 
Cattleyas with flower-spikes. Should I lessen 
the quantity of water for them now, or should 
I continue as usual? Two of them are throw- 
ing up shoots from the base of the bulb on 
which the flower-spike is formed, and I fear this 
may be the result of overwatering. I shall be 
grateful for any information you can give me 
on this subject through GARDENING.—F. A. 
Wrst. 

*.* You do not give the name of your 
Cattleyas, so it is impossible to give precise 
information as to their cultural requirements ; 
but, probably, whatever they are, a slightly 
diminished supply of water will now be needed. 
The unserviceable growth may be caused by 
overwatering, but it is far more likely to be the 
effect of a too close atmosphere since the pseudo- 
bulbs were finished, and too much heat. If 
you had read our weekly notes, you will have 
noticed the prominence given to this very detail 
of cultivation. If you will write again, giving 
the name of the species or variety, we will 
advise you more fully. 


Crocus speciosus.—This is one of the prettiest of 
the autumn-flowering Crocuses, and because of its eas 
culture and free-flowering qualities should be seen in all 
gardens. The colour is a bluish-purple, with a disunited 


stigmata of a bright orange colour.—D, B, O, 
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Buildinga greenhouse.—Having a long 
strip of very poor soil under a 7-feet wall, open 
to the south, well sheltered on the north and 
east, getting the sun from nine to four, I 
purpose erecting thereon a three-quarter span 
unheated house of the following dimensions— 
viz., 7 feet wide, 30 feet long, 6 feet high at back 
to a gutter (being unable to take the wall at its 
full height), rising to 8 feet at ridge, 3 feet 
single brick, and 24 feet glass for front, with 
five sashes to open. On the inside, 5 feet parti- 
tioned off, shaded, and kept moist (having plenty 
of soft water), for Cucumbers or Ferns, the 
other 25 feet fitted with a trough, 18 inches wide, 
24 inches deep, close to front glass for Tomatos, 
A Black Hamburgh Vine to come in through 
east end, and run along under glass at back, 
having its roots in border outside. Kindly say 
if such a structure would be suitable, and if the 
top back lights would be better fitted in the 
frame, or the ridge to open all along as a flap, 
say about 6 inches wide ? Any suggestions and 
corrections of measurements will be appreciated 
by—Exon, 

*,* Your plan isa good one, on the whole, but 
we should certainly make the house 8 feet wide 
instead of 7 feet, and 9 feet or 10 feet would 
be better still, The extra cost is very small, 
being only a few feet of bars and glass, the front 
wall, etc., remaining thesame, We should also 
reduce the height to the ridge to 7 feet 6 inches, 
and increase the length of the warm division to 
7 feet or 8 feet, if not 10 feet. The troughs for 
Tomato-plants had better be 2 feet wide, and 
18 inches deep, rather than the other way. One, 
two, or three more rows of plants in large pots 
boxes, or mounds of soil could also be grown 
inside the first, taking them up to the roof, and 
then stopping, but do not crowd them. We de 
not quite understand your question about the 
top ventilators, but should prefer to make these 
almost 3 feet long by 2 feet wide each, and hang 
them to the ridge alternately, one on front, and 
the next on back, and so on, the length of each 
being equal to the space between the other two. 
If the front wall, 3 feet high, is to be of 44-inch 
work only, a 9-inch pier must be put in every 
3 feet, and 9-inch work throughout would be 
much better. We think a height of 5 feet in 
front would be quite sufficient. 


Constructing a flue.—I see in your issue 
for to-day an article by ‘*B. C. R.,” ‘* How to 
heat a greenhouse,” and should like him to gay 
how much of an incline should be given to the 
flue per foot or yard? Could the furnace be on 
the same level outside the house as the floor 
inside—that is, the base of the furnace—or 
should the furnace be sunk below the level of 
the floor, and, if so, how much? How could I 
afterwards clean the flue ? My house is small, 
only 12 feet by 8 feet, and runs from north-east 
to south-west, my boundary being the latter. 
IfI built the furnace at the south-west corner 
outside the house, taking the flue flow and 
return along the west side and north-west end 
and back, would I get heat enough to keep cut 
frost? My house is 6 feet to eaves and 9 feet to 
ridge.—AN Op Suzsoriper. 


*," An inch to the yard is a good and sufii- 
cient rise for flues, but where the length is short, 
and there isa rise from the “flow” flue into 
the “return,” and a good draught, less than 
this will do. The base of the furnace need not 
be below the floor-level of the house—that is, if 
an ordinary horizontal furnace ig employed, and 
even then the flue should be raised a couple of 
courses at least above the level of fire-bars ; but 
in most cases the deep square furnace we have 
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THE TALLER-GROWING FLAGS (LRISES). 
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One of the tall-growing Flags (Iris ochroleuca), 


antirrhinoides—and in clusters on wiry shoots, 
the leaves very small. The seed was sown in 
the spring, but we doubt if plants would stand 
an English winter. We hope to see a good mass 
of it, and then judge of its beauty better than 






THERE are few more handsome or more stately 
border plants than this Iris, of which an illus- 
It is an old plant in our 
gardens, having been mentioned in Miller’s 
dictionary under the name of I. orientalis in 
1768, but it never seems to have become 
common. Three of the noblest and best of the 
taller Irises are I, ochroleuca, I. aurea, and I. 
Monnieri. They are all very similar in growth, 
and when not in flower it is difficult to tell them 
They are, however, very 













several times recommended is to be preferred, 
To facilitate the cleaning of flues small soot- 


doors should be built in at suitable points, or a 


half brick loosely fixed in here and there will 
answer the same purpose. In a house only 
12 feet by 8 feet a double flue such as described 
along one side only will exclude frost easily, and 
indeed command a temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs. in almost any weather. It does not 
matter on which side the flue (or flues) is placed, 
but we should prefer the east. The fewer angles 
or corners there are in the flue the better. Ina 
lean-to the flue should be placed along the front. 

Pentstemon antirrhinoides. — Mr. 
James, the Nursery, Woodside, Farnham Royal, 
Slough, has sent us flowers of this pretty and 
rare Pentstemon. It is very different to the 
garden kinds we know so well. The flowers are 
clear yellow, hooded as it were—hence the name 


distinct in bloom, being the tallest and most 
striking in a large and important family ; being, 
too, very easily grown, as much so even ag the 
common German Flag (I. germanica) that fills 
many small gardens with colour in early summer, 
I. ochroleuca is the finest of the group, and we 
have seen it quite happy in an Ipswich 
garden skirting a main thoroughfare, yet 
each year it gives its noble blooms, and we have 
seen it at home too in a wet wood, where it had 
been naturalised, so those who want to make 
beautiful water gardens should fringe their lakes 
or ponds with this, as well as such kinds as the 
Siberian Flag (I. sibirica), I. Keempferi, and the 
common English yellow Water Flag. The 
flowers of I. Monnieri and I. atrea are yellow, 
those of the former the larger of the two, with 
broad, smooth petals, aurea being of a very rich 
yellow, the petals narrower, and wavy at the 
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margin, When well placed its spikes reach 
6 feet in height. The flowers of I. ochroleuca 
are white, with a large blotch of yellow on each 
of the segments. 





NOTES ABOUT FRUIT-HOUSES. 
Metons.—As the days shorten colder nights and 
mornings will be the rule; consequently the 
heating, airing, and closing of Melon-houses 
generally will have to be carried out on the 
lines recommended for earlier summer crops. 
Where plants intended to supply ripe fruit in 
October have recently set their fruit a low night 
figure must be guarded against, or most of the 
fruit will fall. A minimum heat of 70 degs, or, 
better still, 72 degs. or 73 degs., this being 
further increased by day to 78 degs. or 80 degs. 
and up to 90 degs. from solar heat, will be 
necessary. A slightly-increased temperature 
both by day and by night, together with a 
somewhat reduced atmospheric moisture, is 
beneficial to Melons in every stage of growth 
at this advanced date, inasmuch as those con- 
ditions not only tend to ward off canker and 
all diseases to which this fruit is prone, but 
also to improve the flavour, which is often 
inferior in autumn-ripened fruit. If while any 
fruits are ripening dull, sunless weather prevails, 
it will be well to minimise the supply of root 
moisture, this being best conserved by the appli- 
cation of a good thick mulch of some non-stimu- 
lating material. These precautionary measures 
are necessary in order to avoid cracking. In a 
few places Melons are expected as late as the end 
of November, although the only end they can 
then serve is mere ornament, quality being out 
of the question. If good strong plants of some 
free-setting variety, such as Hero of Lockinge, 
Gunton Orange, or the old Golden Perfection, 
have been grown on, they should now be got 
into their permanent quarters without delay, 
and as the more advanced the season the 
greater the need for bottom-heat, beds which 
have already done duty must be thoroughly 
renewed, especially where the heat from these 
is not supplemented by that from bottom- 
heat pipes, or failure may be apprehended. 
Further, soil free from manure, preferable at any 
time, is absolutely essential for plants which are 
to grow, set their fruit, and ripen it under the 
influence of shortening days and sunless sky, a 
hard, wiry, fertile growth being impossible with 
the roots working in any other medium. 
Syringing both the foliage, floors, and borders 
must not be carried out by any rule-of-thumb 
method, fine, sunny days being the only 
safe warrant for the application of water in any 
form, this being at all times soft and warm. 
Airing must also be carried out on the give-and- 
take principle, or mildew and its attendant evils 
may follow, and the whole batch of plants be 
ruined root and branch, and the labour of many 
weeks be lost. 

CucumBErRs. — Where winter Cucumbers, 
strictly speaking, are not grown, buta supply is 
needed through October and November, during 
the next week or two is a capital time for get- 
ting the plants into their permanent quarters, 
If seed was sown as advised some weeks ago, 
and the young plants have since then been kept 
in a genial atmosphere, they will now be 
sturdy and strong, and as these voracious feeders 
will assimilate a good deal of nourishment 
between now and the time the first fruit is fit to 
cut, their wants will best be met by supplying a 
rooting medium composed of sound fibrous loam 
of medium consistency ; to this may be added 
fresh horse-droppings in the proportion of one 
part to four, this being preferable to ordinary 
rotten manure, which is apt to block the pores of 
the mounds and prevent the escape of super- 
fluous water and the ingress of air into the 
bargain. Previous to planting, however, the 
house itself, if previously occupied with 
Cucumbers or Melons, must be thoroughly 
cleaned. Mounds or ridges being better than 
flat beds, the compost should be arranged in 
one or other of these forms, and in order to 
allow of piecemeal additions, moderately-sized 
hillocks only must in the first place be made, 
these being made fairly firm, well watered, and 
allowed to stand for a day. Planting com- 
pleted, neat sticks will be necessary to steady 
each plant till it reaches the wires, and the treat- 
ment in respect to heat, airing, and syringing ad- 
vised above for Melons will suit these subjects 
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well. 
winter, seed, if it has not already been sown, 
should be got in at once, as even if the plants 


are a little earlier than needful in arriving at 


the fruiting-stage the fruit can be removed in 
its infancy for a time, and they themselves 
strengthened against the trying ordeal of 
winter fruiting. A good strain of Telegraph, or 
even the old Syon House, if it can be obtained 
true, is hard to beat for winter work. 

WINTER FRUITING Tomatos.—These will in 
many instances soon be fit for potting off, after 
which they should be brought forward in a 
somewhat dry, buoyant atmosphere and as near 
the glass as possible, and while the plants are 
best without much artificial heat, enough must 
be afforded to produce the above-named condi- 
tions and to dry up before nightfall all water 
which drains from the pots. To this end 
watering, which at this season must be done 
with extra care, must not be postponed until 
late in the day. Soil without manure, a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. at night and the avoidance 
of cutting draughts, will best promote a 
growth likely to be productive later on, 
as well as one to resist the dreaded disease. 
Where plants growing in pits and frames 
and trained on trellises are ripening their 
fruit, the chief points to be observed are rigid 
stopping of all side growths, so as to allow of a 
free circulation, careful and early morning 
waterings, abundance of air, and a continual 
lukewarmness in the hot-water pipes where such 
is piacticable. Where time and labour are at 
command it will also be advisable to cover the 
lights with mats at eventide, this preserving an 
even temperature through hours of darkness. 


Fias oN wAtis.—As the fruit on trees occu- 
pyiog positions on outside walls approaches 
ripeness it must be watched, and, if necessary, 
protected from wasps, flies, and earwigs by the 
use of the old-fashioned muslin-bags. ‘These 
must be made sufficiently large to avoid close 
contact with the fruit, or they are liable to hold 
moisture from rains and night dews. and finally 
cause wholesale rotting. If the: wood formed 
this year is of normal dimensions only, all small 
green fruit lately formed may be removed, but 
if grow h is extra strong it may well be lefc 
until the fall of the leaf, and thus act asa check 
to further grossness. If time can be spared, old 
Fig-trees which have long since permeated the 
surrounding soil with roots will this season well 
repay an extra mulch and additional waterings. 
These cannot possibly do harm, even should a 
wet winter follow. 


AUTUMN - FRUITING RASPBERRIES — Where 
the autumn-fruiting varieties, such as Belle de 
Fontenay, are now nearing ripeness, protec- 
tion by means of fish-netting must be resorted 
to. These autumn-bearing varieties, or the 
ordinary sorts which have been induced to 
yield at that date by heading down the canes in 
spring and inducing new growth, are often very 
acceptable as dessert. ‘The same care as to 
protection is necessary in the case of beds of 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, Noble, or any of 
the early section of Strawberries, which after 
having been forced, planted out on sunny 
borders, and mulched and watered, are now in 
@ ripening condition. If the ground between 
the plants is mulched with litter or lawn-mow- 
ings, the trusses of fruit elevated, and a net 
thrown over, all will be well. 

PRESERVING STONE FRUIT. — Many people 
entertain the erroneous idea that Apricots, 
Plumas, and, indeed, all stone fruits require to be 
quite ripe before being preserved. The fact is 
that the best and richest jams and jellies are 
obtained from fruit in a three-parts ripe con- 
dition. This has been proved over and over 
again. When fruit is gathered in this stage 
and preserved, that which is left on the trees to 
mature for dessert becomes, of course, larger 
and better coloured. 





Plants for shady conservatory (George 
Langworthy).—There are comparatively few flowering 
plants that willdo much good in a structure of this kiad, 
where the sun scarcely ever reaches, and (presumably) 
without any artificial heat. In the summer you may have 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Calceolarias, and even Pelargoniums 
of sorts almost ad. lib., and they will do better and last 
longer, for a time, than in a sunny structure. In the 
spring Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Spireas, &c., potted 
the previous autumn, willsupply plenty of colour ; and in 
the autumn Chrysanthemums and Fuchsias will do well. 
For the winter some Christmas Roses, Violets, and bushes 
of Laurustinus will be suitable, and with care a few 
Camelliag and Chinese Primroses might be managed. 


Where fruit is required in the dead of 






















reached the bough should be shaken or jarred 
sharply so as to alarm the caterpillars and cause 
them to fall, when they can be crushed, or, if 
very numerous, straw should be laid under the 
trees to catch them; this can be seb on fire 
afterwards. Those which do not fall to the 
ground, but remain suspended in the air, may 
be caught with a bunch of twigs tied to the end 
of a long pole, or the trees may be syringed with 
a mixture of the extract from 8 lb. of Quassia, 
5 lb. of soft-soap, and 100 gallons of water, or 
with 2 of a gallon of paraftin-oil, 8 lb. of soft-soap 
to every 100 gallons of water. These mixtures 
must be applied with considerable force, so 
as to break the webs, which are formed of 
strong silk, and the latter mixture must be 
kept well stirred. About the beginning of July, 
when full grown, the caterpillars leave their 
nests and find some sheltered places on the bark 
suitable trees close by on which to lay their | of the trees, among dead leaves or Grass, or in 
eggs. One of the best ways of preventing trees | some paling or post which may be near. There 
they spin a rough cocoon, in which they become 
chrysalides, from which the moth emerges in 
th: course of tendaysor so. These usually hide 
among Grass, weeds, etc. during the day, so 
that whenever possible the Grass under the trees 
in an orchard should be kept fed down by sheep 
as close as possible, as their trampling will 
uN destroy and disconcert many of these and 
Na other insects. The males have a peculiar 
faculty for discovering the females, though they 
may be hidden from their sight. This fact is 
often taken advantage of by collectors, who, 
having procured a female, put her into a box 
and carry it to some place where males are 
likely to be found, and if there are many about 
they are sure to congregate round the box. By 
what sense the males discover the whereabouts of 
the females is not known, but it is probably by 
sound. Thecaterpillars when full grown are from 
14 inches to 2 inches in length. The head is 


THE LACKEY MOTH (CLISIOCAMPA 
NEUSTRIA). 


TuIs is a very common moth, and one whose 
caterpillars are a great trouble sometimes to 
fruit-growers by injuring the foliage of their 
trees. They are by no means particular on what 
leaves they feed, and forest trees often suffer 
from their ravages. Though by no means fas- 
tidious in their tastes, as they will even eat the 
leaves of Fir-trees, those of fruit, Oak, Beech, 
Elm, and Poplar-trees are their favourites. 
There are no means of stamping out this insect 
ina garden or orchard, for as the moths are 
large, strong insects, they can with ease fly in 
from neighbouring orchards, even though they 
be some distance off. Still it is necessary to do 
all in one’s power to destroy it, for the females 
have no inducement to fly far afield if they fiad 





Lackey Moth (Clisiocampa (Bombyx) neustria), 


from being attacked, particularly in gardens, is 
by looking for the bracelets of eggs which sur- 
round the shoots in the winter-time. They are 
by no means difficult to find when one knows 
what to look for. The manner in which the eggs 
are laid is very peculiar, for they are deposited 
in spiral lines round the shoot (see fig ), each row 
being laid close to the last, just as the handle of 
a cricket-bat is bound with string ; in this way 








twenty rows. 
are filled up, and the band covered with a dark 
brown varnish-like material, which becomes so 
hard when dry that it is difficult to remove the 
eggs without the assistance of a knife or other 
instrument. 
from damp and from the attack@of many natural 
enemies. 
from the trees, they should not casually be 


some 200 or 300 eggs are laid, forming a 
compact band, composed of from fifteen to 





Caterpillar of OClisiocampa (Bombyx) neustria and 


comme icement of band of eggs. 


The little space between the eggs 


The eggs are thus well protected 
When these bracelets are removed 


thrown away, but they should be crushed, so as 
to make sure that they do not hatch. The 
caterpillars are hatched in April or May, and at 
once begin to form a kind of nest or web in 
which they remain duringthe day. The easiest 
way of destroying them is by cutting out the 
webs as soon as they are noticed ; but care must 
be taken in performing this operation, as the 
inmates, on being disturbed, will drop to 
the ground by a thread and remain hang- 
ing in the air for some time. Some canvas 
or board freshly and thickly tarred or 
painted, should be under the web to catch 
the caterpillars on, or if the web cannot he 








bluish-grey, with two dark spots, the body is 
sp iingly covered with hairs, down the middle 
of the back is a white line, on either side of 
which are two reddish-fawn-coloured 
stripes, separated by a black and blue 
stripe, then comes a bluish stripe, ard 
below that another fawn-coloured «ne, 
The chrysalis is dark brown, incloxd 
in a thin eval cocoon, sprinkled with 
white or yellowish powder. The colour 
and markings in both sexes of the moth 
are similar, but the males are somewhat 
smaller than the females, measuring 
from 1 inch to 14 inches across the open 
wings. Their antennz are more deeply 
toothed and their bolies are more 
slender. The colour and markings in 
both sexes are similar, but the shades 
of colour vary very much in different 
individuals ; it is usually a pale yellow 
or reddish-yellow. On each fore-wing 
is a transverse band of a darker shade, 
with a light line on either side. ate 


Repotting Stephanotis (Vo 
Name).—The time to repot your Steph- 
anotis is after the growth commences 
in spring, using a compost consisting 
of good mellow loam, a little peat or 
leaf-mould, and a dash of clean, coarse 
sand. There is usually no need of 
cutting back such a small plant, but if 
you wish you may do so either now or 
early in the new year. The shoots 
should be depressed in some way in order that 
they may produce plenty of stiff side shoots, as 
these are sure to flower more freely than long- 
jointed wood. This may be done by training 
over a trellis, but better still by a little careful 
manipulation upon the roof of the greenhouse, 
Your Orchids will be better left until the spring, 
unless they are in bad condition at the root. 
The Lycaste and Cypripedium may be potted 
in a mixture consisting of equal parts of peat, 
loam, and chopped Sphagnum Moss, adding 
thereto a good sprinkling of finely-broken crocks 
or charcoal. Good drainage must be given, and 
there is no need to elevate the plants above the 
rim of the pots. Dendrobium nobile and the 
Masdevallia thrive in equal parts of peat 
and Moss, while a little leaf-mould may be 
added with advantage for the Celogyne. It is 
not necessary to moisten the stem-roots, except- 
ing in the ordinary way by syringing in summer. 
It would be distinctly harmful to wet them 
during the winter months. The small growths 
from which these proceed may be taken advan- 
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tage of to propagate this species, potting up 
separately, or massing them several in a pot 
with a view to obtaining larger specimens. ‘lhe 
others are all propagated by division, though 
this is a phase of their culture you had better 
avoid until you have obtained a little more ex- 
perience with them. 
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——— 


DISEASES OF TOMATOS. 

In a letter which appeared in your issue of 
August 17th on the ‘‘sleepy ” disease of Tomatos, 
I made mention of having planted a house with 
three hundred plants as a test whether. fungus 
in the soil was the cause of the disease. I also 
stated that if the plants in this house showed no 
signs of it by the first of the present month, I 
would write you of the remedy adopted, which 
I may say has proved most effectual, inasmuch 
as not a single plant has succumbed or even 
shown the slightest signs of disease. I do not 
lay claim to any great discovery, but to having 
found out the cause of the disease in my case. 

In several articles which have appeared, 
notably that of Mr. Massee, of Kew, and also 
that otf Mr. Collenette, of Guernsey—the former 
published in the Gardener’s Chronicle and the 


latter in the August number of the Jow nal of 


the Royal Horticultural Society—we have had 
put before us as complete a diagnosis of the 
** sleepy ” disease when caused by fungi in the 
eoil as could possibly be given. After a careful 
study of these articles I came to the conclusion 
that the characteristics therein given differed 
materially in several points from that of the 
many cases that have come under my notice. 
More especially would I name the discoloration 
of the vascular or sap arteries caused by the 
parasite, which discoloration, according to these 
writers, must inevitably be present. I have on 
many occasions cut across the stem at the point 
of the junction of the main roots, and split open 
the latter, but no discoloration could I detect ; 
in fact, I noticed that the roots remained to all 
appearances white and healthy for days—I 
might almost say for weeks—after the plant had 
entirely flagged. This may appear strange, but 
it is nevertheless a fact which can be vouched for 
by my gardener and myself. Owing to this and 
other reasons, "I came to the conclusion that to 
other causes than fungus in the soil I had to 
attribute the flagging, and therefore I set about 
experimenting, with the result that in this trial 
house, where last season I had scores of cases, 
this season, as previously stated, there is not 
a flagged or unhealthy plant. 

A few days since a gentleman from Guernsey 
paid me a visit—a Tomato grower who in the 
season, I was informed, often exported a ton each 
cay. This gentleman, who has had during the 
past season some hundreds of cases of this 
disease, gave me a lucid description of it as it 
appears in the sister island, and he and I agreed 
on the point that the disease in his case differed 
in toto from that of mine. Now there is not the 
shadew of a doubt that the disease in Guernsey 
is due to fungus in the soil, but I venture to 
think that many others have had plants similarly 
affected to mine, and these naturally would 
wish to know my remedy. I, however, have 
determined upon withholding this, as I wish 
to continue the experiment in several houses 
next season so as to make doubly sure that I 
am on safe ground. 

P. F. Le Surur, Grand Vale, Jersey. 





Worms in Potato plot.—I propose to 
apply a dressing of gas-lime to garden ground 
infested with worms. I am also recommended 
to dress it with soot and salt instead of gas-lime. 
Which plan would you recommend, and how 
much would be required for about 2 chains? 
—HEXHAMONIAN. 


*,* You cannot err in using fresh soot freely, 
a valuable manure as well as insect-extermi- 
nator; but in badly-infested land a small 
portion, say 4 cwt. to acre, of gas-lime mixed 
with soot, and applied now, will rid you of the 
enemy. Salt is not good at this season, 
especially with heavy land. You will find the 
remedy you suggest the better one. 

Growing Mushrooms in a field.—I 
have a field for pony (half an acre) joining my 
lawn, in Sickie have tried in vain to grow 
Mushrooms. When should the spawn be 





inserted? I have tried it inspring and summer, 
and this year put in four bricks on Aug. Ist, 
but no Mushrooms appear.—A. F. N. 


*,* It is now full late to insert spawn for 
Mushrooms; do so earlier than August—say 
May—but you must make each portion quite 
firm. If you can give the land a dressing of 
liquid-manure in the summer it would do good. 
We have found no better means than frequent 
dressing of salt in showery weather. This will 
soon start the dormant spawn. Perhaps your 
spawn was poor? It was also too late to insert 
it; but you may get results next season. In 
spawning cover spawn with stiff loam, and beat 
down with back of spade. 





BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Tuts vegetable is always liked at this season of 
the year, and is invaluable for winter supplies ; 
but in many gardens is grown too big, as large, 
open Sprouts the size of a small Cabbage are 
wanting in flavour. In the culture there are 
faults, as often the plants lack the necessary 
























































































































































A fine example of the Brussels Sprouts. 


moisture to build up a large crop of small, per- 
fect Sprouts, are planted too thickly, and run 
up weakly. Amateurs have in this vegetable one 
of the most valuable winter supplies, as the 
plants provide a long suecession of dishes, and 
the flavour is improved by a little frost, if not too 
severe, so that 1am always in favour of a good 
breadth of this popular vegetable being grown 
whenever possible. Many who fail with it are 
inclined to blame seed, or the variety, but I am 
sure culture is often at fault. I have grown 
most kinds to test their quality, having a great 
aversion to mere size in vegetables, and a few 
kinds are very poor when flavour is the chief point. 
Even plants from the imported seed, which at one 
time could be relied upon for the production of 
good Sprouts, have run out coarse at times. 
Another variety I have found reliable for quality 
and long cropping is Paris Market, a very com- 
pact grower, dwarf, early, and producing very 
solid Sprouts of excellent quality. Veitch’s 
Paragon is a similar strain, dwarf, the sprouts 
closely set, and well flavoured. There are 
others, such as Sutton’s Dwarf Gem, a very 
fine Brussels Sprout, of good table quality, and 
very hardy—in fact, the varieties named above 
are all hardier than huge, coarse kinds, 
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Their cultureis simple. Jor a very early dish 
a pinch of seed sown in acold frame in February 
will produce early supplies, but what may be 
termed the main-crop sowing should be made 
early in March. Sow thinly on a warm border 
and in good land, The seedlings from seed sown 
under glass will need transplanting again in 
frames or under a warm wall, finally planting 
out early in May in deeply-dug, well-manured 
ground in rows 3 feet apart, and half that 
distance in the row. Give the same space to 
plants drawn out of seed-beds. Of course theie 
igs more trouble with plants raised under glass, 
and when planting the ball of earth must be 
preserved, planting with a trowel and well 
watering afterwards. It is also necessary to 
draw drills before planting to preserve moisture 
when watering. The after-culture is simple, 
moulding up as size is obtained, and watering 
in dry weather. .To-get quality give the plants 
in wet weather a little manure in the way of fish- 
guano or other fertilisers ; but if liquid-manure 
is available it is most valuable for this crop 
during growth. G. W. 


AMONGST THE POTATOS. 


SEED Poraros. 
In saving seed, it is best to avoid future 
failures and not save seed of any kind that does 
not come up to a high standard. It is also neces- 
sary to take the question of soil into considera- 
tion, as some kinds are not suitable ; for instance, 
those varieties which make gross growth and 
are very late are not the best for gardens. 
Those with medium tops do best in light garden 
soil, the stronger ones in stiff land. Change of 
seed is always beneficial where it can be prac- 
tised, and where seed is saved year after year it 
is wise to get fresh material, as the expense is 
soon covered by quantity of crop. The difficulty 
of expense may often be met by exchange, or by 
growing a plot of the variety required in new 
soil or at a distance and saving such for seed. 
With regard to the early varieties or those of 
the Ashleaf type, it is well to select fair-sized 
tubers. Ido not care for very small ones, as 
by planting-time, when they have made a start, 
they will be poor, without sufficient vigour to 
stand cold should the weather be unfavourable, 
ag the shoots are poor and weak. Another 
point often lost sight of is to select well- 
shaped tubers for seed, as those of the Ashleaf 
varieties soon get uneven, coarse, and are not 
so presentable when cooked as a handsome tuber. 
Seed required for early forcing or for plantinz 
early in the open cannot be too much hardened 
by exposure and greening, but a cover of some 
kind must be given in severe weather to protect 
from frost. Not only over, but under the sets 
one must have boards, straw, or a dry bottom, 
and free from damp, frequently turning the 
tubers to get them thoroughly set. A hardskin 
tends to preserve them from decay in the soil and 
to make them break strongly, as it is an easy 
matter to reduce the eyes or shoots at planting- 
time. If room can be found, store the first earlies 
inshallow boxes, one layer ofsetsina box. Stand 
the sets on end with the small end downwards 
and close together. They then break strongly, 
and are readily moved about. Failing this, 
storage in a house just free of frost is necessary. 


SrorinG Poratos. 

Much depends upon the space at disposal, quan- 
tity of crop, and when required to use. Always 
store them in a cool place just free of frost. 
The supply for early use may be placed in sheds 
or outbuildings, but even these will not bear 
undue exposure to light and air, as they soon 
decay if placed in large heaps. It is best to 
store thinly for present use and to pit the bulk 
or later crop in some convenient corner where 
they are out of the reach of vermin and readily 
got at. Itis not necessary to dry the crop, as 
when placed indoors, though I would advise 
lifting in dry weather, if possible, as then it is 
readily seen which are free of disease. A well- 
drained dry piece of soil is the best for placing 
the Potatos upon and ridge-shaped, from 4 feet 
to 6 feet at the base, covering the tubers with a 
few inches of dry soil, and over this a good 
thatch of clean straw. Dry Bracken is also good 
as a first covering, short litter close to the 
tubers often decaying and affecting the store. 
This old system of pitting is far before other 
methods. If the tubers are required late, it is 
easy to give more coverings over the thatch in 
severe weather. G. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE CHICORY. 


A BRILLIANT blue flower which colours many 
dusty roadsides in the summer is the common 
Chicory (Cichorium Intybus), a flower that, 
if it came to us from another land, would 
be treasured amongst the most precious things 
in the garden. It varies from 2 feet to 5 feet 
high, grows very vigorously, and is worth 
naturalising. Sow seed on rubbish-heaps or by 
roadsides, where it will in time blossom freely. 
In “The Treasury of Botany,” p. 282, the 
Chicory is thus referred to: ‘*The leaves of 
Chicory are blanched and used as a salad under 
the name of Barbe du Capucine. The root 
roasted was largely used to mix with and 
adulterate Coffee, but within the last few years 
grocers mixing Chicory with Coffee are bound to 
affix a label on the outside of the package 
announcing the admixture, so that purchasers 
can now have pure Coffee, or Coffee mixed with 
Chicory, as they prefer, for there are some who 
like the mixture.” It need hardly be said that 
Chicory is entirely destitute of those properties 
which render Coffee an agreeable and 
nutritious beverage, while on the 
other hand it possesses medicinal 
properties much like those of Dan- 
delion, and which therefore render it 
unwholesome for constant use. More- 
over, the Chicory used to mix with 
Coffee is very often largely adulte- 
rated with Carrot, Mangold-wurzel, 
Oak-bark, tan, Mahogany sawdust, 
baked horse-liver, Venetian red, &c. 
The detection of these several mate- 
rials is easily accomplished by the 
aid of the microscope, the test 
to beas shown in Dr. Hassall’s work 
on the adulteration of food. Chicory 
is readily cultivated in this country. 
That grown at Canterbury was 
acknowledged to be finer than that 
imported from abroad, and would 
have been a very profitable crop but 
that the buyers arbitrarily fixed a 
lower price upon the English than 
upon the imported. The herbage 
forms good food for cattle. 


Grapes and mice.—I notice 
the remarks by ‘“‘ Byfleet” on my 
article, which appeared in your issue 
of August 24th on the above subject, 
and it is my intention to take up 
but a few lines of your valuable 
space in reply. “Byfleet” says by 
my method the vermin are not in 
any way thinned. True ; but if one 
ean preserve his goods from their 
pavages why go in for slaughter? 
Prevention is better than cure, and, 
besides, if a few were killed the gap 
would soon be filled up by others, 
and if all could be killed nature 
would find its balance by substitut- 
ing a superabundance of other pests 
that these vermin live upon; and, 
besides, the cat might go also, for 
her vocation would be at an end. 
A cat in a greenhouse would be a 
capital thing if you could teach it 
not to knock down valuable pots 
vt flowers, &c. But I have found this a failure, 
and if your readers will follow the instructions 
I gave they will at least save their Grapes, and 
the mice, &c., will not stay long where there is 
nothing to eat.—I. Goopy, F.R.H.S. 


*,” We should get rid of every mouse by 
poison or traps that infested plant or any other 
house. They are of no use whatever under the 
circumstances. —Ep. 


Woodlice.—Some of your readers who, like 
myself, are tormented with these pests, may 
like to know that perforated zinc circles placed 
round the plants are a great protection, as well 
as from snails and slugs. Plain zine woodlice 
will crawl up, but they do not like the holes. 
I get them made of various sizes, some large 
enough to protect groups of cuttings or seed- 
lings, and others quite small for single plants, 
and about 34 inches or 4 inches in depth. It is 
very interesting to see how plants that have 
been cruelly mutilated begin to grow and thrive 
when they get this shelter. The circles should 
not be too finely perforated, and be pressed 
firmly into the earth.—Dorexn. 











USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 


CARNATIONS. 


Tuese& delightful plants are now great favour- 
ites, and the fragrant blossoms prized at all 
seasons, so that no greenhouse is complete with- 
out at least a few plants of the ordinary border 
or self kinds for summer flowering, and, where 
they can be managed, of the tree and perpetual 
varieties to bloom in the winter. 

Plants of the former class are usually propa- 
gated by layering the ‘‘ grass” or unflowered 
shoots of old examples growing in the open 
ground in July and August. This simple opera- 
tion consists in making a long sloping cut in 
the lower part of the shoot nearest the ground 
and on the underside, cutting away from the old 
plant and passing the knife through a joint, so 
as to leave a projecting tongue on the lower side. 
Open the cut by bending the point of the shoot 
upwards, and press and peg it down firmly into 
a good handful of very sandy loam to which a 
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Flowers of a beautilul British plant—the common Chicory. 
Engraved for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from a photograph 
sent by Mr. J. Henri, King-street, Maidenhead. 


little leaf-mould has been added. In default of 
anything else pure road-scrapings will do nicely. 
Cover the cut with 1 inch or so of the same, 
making all firm, and keep the whole just moist 
until roots are formed, which will be in four to 
six weeks’ time ; then sever the layer from the 
old plant, place it in a small (3-inch) pot with 
some good sandy loam made firm, and winter 
them in a cold frame or pit, giving plenty of 
air but a rather sparing allowance of water. 
Shift into the flowering-pots (6 inch and 7 inch, 
according to strength) in February, or not later 
than the beginning of March. Use a compost 
of good sound turfy loam—if this has been partly 
burnt or charred so much the better—mixed 
with a fourth part each of old hotbed-manure 
and leaf-mould, a fourth or so of old mortar- 
rubbish, a little sand, and a sprinkling of soot 
and bone-meal. Drain the pots moderately, and 
make the soil quite firm—moderately hard, in 
fact. Some place three or four plants in a 
9-inch or 10-inch pot, but though this saves 
room I do not think any other advantage can be 
claimed for it. The plants must now be returned 
to the frame or pit, or to a very light, cool, and 


airy greenhouse ; but any amount of artificial 
heat or a close atmosphere will be very injurious 
at this, or, indeed, any other stage. Water 
must be very sparingly given also until the fresh 
soil has become well occupied with roots and 
some progress made. Tie up the flowering 
stems loosely but firmly to neat stakes as they 
rise, thin the buds lightly if extra large flowers 
are required, and give weak liquid-manure once 
a week until the blooms expand. Carnations 
require little or no shade, except to screen the 
blooms from hot sun, and so preserve their 
colour and beauty as long as possible. For 
early flowering pot the layers as soon as rooted, 
and when well rooted out again—say in October 
—shift them into the flowering-pots, keep them 
cool through the winter, and with a gentle 
artificial heat in the spring they will expand 
some time before the earliest outside, but the 
right kinds must be chosen. 


Propagation may also be effected by means of 
cuttings, which in the case of the border kinds 
should be inserted in very sandy soil in the late 
summer or autumn, and be sheltered by means 
of a frame, pit, or handlight ; but do not keep 
them too close. Any shoots that cannot be 
layered may be utilised thus. 


It is in this way that th’. tree or winter-flower- 
ing Carnations are almost invariably increased ; 
but in this case the cuttings are struck in heat, 
in the early spring after the flowers are over ; 
nice stubby little side-shoots with a ‘‘ heel” (but 
not too hard) make the best cuttings. Strip off 
the lower leaves, shorten the tops a little, and 
insert them firmly in well-drained pots, or ina 
bed in a frame over a fairly brisk hot-bed, using 
as before, sandy soil made firm. Keep moist on 
the whole, but give air morning and evening to 
dry the foliage and prevent damping. When 
rooted, pot singly into thumb-pots, and grow on, 
first in a gentle warmth and afterwards in frames 
or the open air, shifting them on as required 
until 54-inch or 6-inch pots are reached, in which 
they will bloom well through the winter in a 
light and freely-ventilated structure, kept at 
55 degs. to 60 degs. or 65 degs. Old plants should 
have rather larger pots, and if healthy often 
bloom better than young stuff, but do not over- 
pot them, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
are at the present time quite indispensable sub- 
jects, and are very easily managed, even in 
smoky town gardens. They must be stood 
out-of-doors during the summer, and where a 
large number of plants in pots is grown the 
labour of watering is heavy, especially in hot, 
dry weather. Cuttings formed of the young 
growths from the base (not those from the stem) 
are easily struck even in the temperature of an 
ordinary greenhouse from November until April 
or later, but they must be placed in a rough 
frame or box, and covered loosely with sheets of 
glass until rooted, or they will flag badly, and 
often fail to root altogether. The best months 
for striking plants to produce the large show 
blossoms are December and January for the 
bulk of the Japanese varieties, January and 
February for the Incurved kinds, and March 
for the Pompones, Reflexed, early-flowering, 
and other varieties. For ordinary purposes 
March or the early part of April will do. 
The raising of seedlings with a view to ob- 
taining new varieties is also extremely inter- 
esting. As soon as the cuttings are well rooted 
they must be potted off singly into 24-inch or 
3-inch. sizes, though pla ts for specimens 
or show purposes ought to be inserted singly 
in thumb pots, so as to avoid any injury to 
the roots. Keep them near the glass, with 
air, more or less, on all favourable occa- 
sions, so as to ensure a stocky growth, 
and when well rooted shift them on into 3}-inch 
pots, and subsequently, when fit, into the 5-inch 
size, and finally into 83-inch or 9-inch pots, in 
which to bloom, the last potting being done 
about the middle of June, or in some cases as 
late as the end of the month. Towards the 
end of April, or early in May, according to the 
locality and the weather, remove the plants to 
the open air, choosing a sunny and rather 
sheltered position, and standing the pots on 
boards or ashes to exclude worms. For the last 
potting use sound, loamy soil, mixed with a 
third each of old hot ped manure and leaf-mould, 
with some crushed mortar-rubbish and burnt 
earth, alsuv a sprinkling of soot and bone-meal. 
Make the soil quite firm. After each potting 
water sparingly for a time, but more freely as 
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the pots fill with roots, and in hot, dry weather 
a daily syringing will help them much and keep 
the foliage clean. Weak liquid-manure should 
be given once or twice a week after the flowering 
buds appear, but seldom before, unless the plants 
appear to require a stimulant. Plants to afford 
large ‘‘show ” blooms should not be stopped at 
all, but allowed to grow naturally until the 
first ‘* break” occurs, then take up three or 
four of the best shoots, and allow one bloom only 
to each. Put sticks to the shoots and tie them 
as they grow, supporting the rows by means of 
wires stretched between stout stakes at either 
end. In August and the early part of September 
the buds which will produce the flowers appear 
(any that show before August are useless for 
exhibition) and must be ‘‘ taken,” remembering 
that the crown or central bud of most varieties 
affords the largest and finest blossoms, while the 
terminals come later, but are often more useful, 
especially for cutting, etc. House the pl :nts 
towards the end of September or early in October, 
giving plenty of air subsequently, and less water. 
Plants for specimens, or to supply cut flowers, 
should be stopped once just as they begin to 
grow, and once or twice subsequently. Tie the 
main shoots out moderately, but avoid stiff or 
formal training, and do not thin the buds nearly 
8» severely as for show blooms, a quantity of 
medium to small flowers being much more 
‘ifeetive and generally useful. By growing 








and enough sand to keep the whole open. 
Drain well, and when the pots are full of roots 
water liberally, using weak liquid-manure once 
or twice a week. Large old specimens, grown 
on and cut back year after year, are very fine, 
and a pretty way to grow I'uchsias is to plant 
them out in a greenhouse and train the shoots 
over the roof, 





ALPINE PRIMROSES. 


Wz are accustomed to hear much of the almost 
sub-tropical flora and of the climate of the 
Riviera, but it is seldom—too seldom—that 
anything is told us of the snow-capped moun- 
tains which run almost parallel with the Medi- 
terranean coast, which is from forty to fifty 
miles distant. They are, nevertheless, most 
interesting, rising to an elevation of over 
10.000 feet. The lowest pass over the chain is 
more than 6,000 feet high. The flora of this 
district is, in many respects, distinct from that 
of the Swiss Alps. 

There is one locality which the native popu- 
lation are accustomed to visit—viz, the 
Sanctuary of La Madonna Finestre—so named 
from the pass (8 000 feet) immediately above. 
The sanctuary and other buildings are situated 
ina fine alpine valley, bordered on either side 
by lofty mountains. It may he reached either 
by carriage from Nice to San Martino Lantosca, 


An alpine Primrose (Primula viscosa) on the rockery in an Essex garden. From a photograph sent by 
Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


early and late sorts bloom may be had from 
August till Christmas or later. 


Fucustias. 


These, though rather out of fashion just 
now, are always graceful, and are easily 
managed, They enjoy rich mellow soil, 
plenty of water, and an occasional dash with 
the syringe when in full growth, with shade 
feom hot sun, and warmth during the early 
stayes, but to be kept cool and moist when the 
hot weather sets in. Insert cuttings formed 
of ‘he young side-shoots taken from old plants 
that have been placed in heat in the early 
Spring. These will root freely in pots and boxes 
of forous sandy soil, placed in a hot-bed, 
fra e, or in a well-heated pit or low house, 
and kept close, moist, and shaded, in March 
or Apri’, When rooted pot off singly, 
piach out the points twice or thrice to cause 
them [to push out well, and shift into larger 
pots until the middle or end of June, when they 
will flower nicely in July and August and 
onwards. Early plants may be had by shift- 
ing late-struck cuttings wintered in small pots 
and cut back and re-started early in the year 
into 5-inch or 6-inch pots in February, March, 
or April, and growing them in a warm green- 
house t+mperature. Fuchsias luxuriate in a 
rich compost of turfy loam, decayed manure, 
leaf-mould, and sand, two or three parts of 
the frst to one each of the second and third, 





from which place a mule track leads to the 
hotel, or by carriage or public conveyance, 
which runs daily, from Nice to the Abbey of 
San Dalmazzo, or to Tenda (3 miles further). 
From either of these places to the Colle della 
Finestre the journey is a most interesting one. 
In some portions of the route there is no well- 
defined path, so, in case of fog, a compass 
should be taken. To allow of ample time for 
botanising, an early start should be made. 
Immediately on starting a number of interest- 
ing plants are seen, such as Saxifraga cochlearis, 
Micromeria Piperella, and Saxifraga lantoscana. 
It is not, however, my intention now to speak 
of the very many rare and beautiful alpine 
plants which are met with during such a walk, 
or to speak of the beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery, but rather to draw attention to one or 
two species of Primulas which are found there, 

P. LATIFOLIA.—This plant, which is found 
in great abundance, varies considerably both in 
the size and the colour of the flowers. The 
blossoms are borne in large clusters on long 
naked stalks; in some places there are only 
single plants, while in others (at high altitudes) 
it is found in large tufts. 

P. MARGINATA, which, I believe, is confined to 
these Alps, is found very plentifully. It 
generally prefers sunny positions, and soil freely 
intermingled with nodules of stone, It derives 
its specific name from the leaves having a white 
margin, which adds greatly to the beauty of the 








plant. The plant is also easily recognised by 
the whole of it being dusted over with a sort of 
yellowish-white powder. The flowers, bluish- 
lilac in colour, are large, and unfortunately 
appear so early in the spring that one is rarely 
able to see them, excepting at high positions on 
the mountains, where they appear later. It 
may be here remarked that there are many 
varieties of this, varying both in foliage and 
flower. At the Primula Conference, held in 
London some years ago, Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son exhibited some interesting varieties, which 
were collected in close proximity to where P. 
latifolia and P. viscosa are found. It is, there- 
fore, probable that these varieties were of hybrid 
origin. 

P. viscosa (see cut) is one which is found on 
most of the European mountains, and it is as 
beautiful as it is common. The leaves are very 
viscid to the touch ; the flowers are bright rose 
or rosy-purple, borne in dense clusters on short, 
sturdy stalks. 

P. FARINOSA occurs occasionally, but I have 
never seen it here so fine as in Teesdale and 
other parts of England. 

P, ALLIONI, which I consider the best of all, 
is found in very peculiar positions. I well re- 
member first discovering it. I retired into a 
large cave (limestone) for the purpose of shelter 
from the sun while partaking of food, and when 
the eyes became accustomed to the subdued 
light something unusual was noticed ap- 
parently clinging to the roof of the cave. 
I at once commenced to build a platform 
of loose stones, when a clump or two was 
secured—I say clump, for here it was in 
such masses that must have taken many 
years to produce. The tufts were found 
to be composed of neat little rosettes, 
1 inch to 2 inches in diameter, clothed 
with nearly round or spoon - shaped, 
thick, fleshy leaves, the leaves thickly 
covered with glandular, viscid hairs. 
The blossoms, very circular in outline 
and varying in colour from pale delicate 
pink to rose-pink, are over an inch in 
diameter, and rest literally on the 
foliage. It was thought this plant would 
be most difficult to cultivate from the 
peculiar position in which it was found 
(it has, however, since been discovered 
in crevices fully exposed to air and light). 
Fortunately, it has proved by no means 
difficult to grow. It is better not to 
expose it to too much wet in sai 





Carnation Grenadin.—A Carna- 
tion that is so hardy that the most severe 
wnter does not injure it, that is never 
affected by disease, that does not require 
staking, and that does not burst, is 
one that deserves notice from all lovers 
of hardy flowers. In addition to the above 
good qualities, it is very floriferous, con- 
tinues to throw up bloom for a period of three 
months, and is very fragrant. I know of no other 
Carnation of which so much can be said. In 
order to give an idea of the continuous blooming 
nature of this variety, I may mention that I can 
now (September 15th) cut good bloom from 
plants from which I took ripe seeds a fortnight 
ago, and there are yet buds toexpand. Those 
who require cut flowers should grow this Carna- 
tion, which is of such a vigorous habit that even 
in winter good plants have an ornamental 
appearance. In many localities, especially 
where heavy fogs frequently occur, the great 
majority of Carnations are very unsatisfactory, 
frequently going off wholesale during the winter 
months, but Grenadin comes safely through the 
most changeable and inclement of winters. In 
raising this Carnation from seed one gets about 
seventy per cent. of double flowers, and there is 
some variety as regards form and brilliancy of 
colour. Grown in pots, the Grenadin can be 
had in bloom early in spring. —ByFrLuer. 

Flue for Cucumber-frame (Scotch 
Amateur).—We do not think your plan the best 
under the circumstances ; for instance, flues are 
@ source of trouble in certain weather, and 
yours is of great length. Glazed pipes are best 
for the purpose, and your pipes would have 
been better along the north or coldest side if it 
could have been managed ; that is the portion 
that will need more warmth. Even if expense 
be an object, we think you would heat your 
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house and frames more efficiently with a small 
boiler and iron pipes, the boiler being set at one 
end of greenhouse, and on the outside wall. 
This is more cleanly, and gives much less 
trouble. You will want a double flow and 
return pipe, one to go through the greenhouse, 
the other we advise all round Cacumber-frames 
and return to boiler. If you still prefer a flue, 
why not have a separate one for large Cucumber- 
frames, another for greenhouse, and small frame 
by manure-pit. This would be better than your 
plan, and you would ges more heat. Use 
large pipes, and one row through from furnace 
to chimney will suffice, but do not cramp your 
furnace, as ample space prevents over-heating. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


HYACINTHS IN POTS. 


THEsE bulbs, it is well known, are grown princi- 
pally in Holland, and the spikes of bloom of 
next spring greatly depend upon how they have 
been matured this summer. from the amount 
of sun we have had it should be an exceptionally 
good year, and the bulbs ought to be especially 
well ripened. As a grower of Hyacinths for 
exhibition for some years, I have noted that 
firmness in the bulb is of far greater importance 
than mere size. In fact, I do not like large 
bulbs ; they have a tendency to throw double 
spikes, not a desirable thing in an exhibition 
specimen. I have also noted that the highest 
priced bulbs are not necessarily the best, and 
will give a case in point. Some few yeara back 
a rather large sum of money was spent in a 
selection of specially selected Hyacinths 
for show, and [ was at the same time 
induced to try a few bulbs from another grower 
which were recommended for bedding purposes. 
Well, from the latter I obtained ten out of the 
twelve spikes which won first prize at the 
Crystal Palace. After that I was never so par- 
ticular about the selection of the bulbs. I, how- 
ever, paid some attention to proper cultivation, 
without which the best Hyacinths will fail, but 
with careful culture the spike that is hidden 
in the bulb may be brought out to its fullest 
extent. 

A rich, open soil is one item. Loam, very 
rotten dung, and the grit from road sweepings 
has been found excellent. The proportion of 
loam may be double that of the other parts, This 
should be well mixed and used not in a too 
moist state, then it can be pressed into the pots 
firmly. Clean pots are always used. I have 
tried two sizes, one bulb in each—the 48 size or 
5-inch, and 32’s, 6 inches across. My experience 
is that an equally good spike may be obtained 
from the use of either, and the former being 
smallest is, of course, the most convenient. 

When potting put some of the rougher soil 
over the one crock to cover the drainage hole, 
then fill a pot with soil pressed firmly down. 
Afterwards scoop out a hole with the fingers 
to take the bulb, which should be three-parts 
buried, and finish off by making the whole neat 
and level. The pots should then bestood on a firm 
ash bottom, so that worms may not enter, and 
the whole covered some 6 inches with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or sand ; but do not useashes. This cover- 
ing is the most important of all cultural items, 
In the dark the bulbs are sending out roots, 
whilst the tops are growing very steadily indeed, 
and without a plentiful supply of roots there is 
nothing to force up the spikes by-and-bye. The 
pots may remain plunged about six weeks. I 
have, however, found it wise to cover the whole 
with a frame to ward off excessive rainfall ; too 
much wet is apt to rot the bulbs. I ought to 
have mentioned that before putting the bulbs 
under fibre, a small flower-pot inverted should 
be covered over each ; this prevents the plunging 
material from lodging in the spike, a state of 
things which might lead to decay. Protection 
from severe frost is sometimes required before 
it is time to take the Hyacinths from their dark 
bed. 

Bringing them to the light may be done by 
degrees; that is, the inverted pots should be 
still left over the bulbs for a few days after they 
are stood in the greenhouse to flower. A shelf 
quite near to the glass is a capital position to aid 
a sturdy and steady growth, and if fine spikes 
are desired forcing in any way should not be 
attempted. Just keep the temperature a few 
degrees above the freezing-point, with plenty of 


air, and the advancing spring will do the rest. 
This state of things will necessitate very little 
watering until the spikes are well advanced, 
then the supplies must be pretty regular. Use 
Se water—from the rain-tub if possible. 

f the bulbs have been well rooted the blooms 
should start, in the early stages, to grow faster 
than the leaves, so that when in full flower the 
spike still stands clear of the foliage. This is a 
sure test of good culture. The proper period 
for stimulating with manures is from the time 
the first sign of colour in the blooms is notice- 
able. I have used guano and sulphate of 
ammonia for the purpose of high development. 
The latter is especially useful. It should be 
given at each watering at the rate of half-an- 
ounce to a gallon of water. 

Some of the finest named Hyacinths are 
scarce, and, therefore, expensive, but a dozen 
sorts named below may be recommended, the 
prices of which are moderate, and ‘the spikes 
in any ordinary season thoroughly reliable, 
provided, of course, that due attention has been 

iven to culture. Shades of red: Gigantea, 
ord Macaulay, Fabiola, Von Schiller. Whites : 
La Grandesse, Mont Blanc, alba maxima, Gran- 
deur 4 Merveille (blush). Blues: Czar Peter, 
King of the Blues, Lord Derby, Grand Maitre. 
H. 





WINTER-BLOOMING TROPAZJOLUMS. 


THESE are among the most telling of the many 
flowers that may be used for greenhouse decora- 
tion during the dull months of the year. Their 
brilliant tints are best appreciated when the 
outdoor garden is shorn of its beauty. They 
may be used either trained under the roof, 
round a trellis, for hanging-baskets, or to clothe 
a wall. Through the winter they will give a 
succession of bloom, and from March onwards 
they will be as effective as the common Nastur- 
tium is in the open air in summer. I once used 
them to cover the back wall of a lean-to house, 
and in the early spring months there were 
thousands of expanded blossoms. Few things 
yield such a harvest of bloom for so little care 
as these Tropzolums, and I recommend them to 
the notice of those who may desire to have 
bright colours in their glasshouses during the 
dull winter months, 


For hanging-baskets they are especially suit- 
able, as they quickly clothe the sides, and the 
shoots drooping down for several feet, and laden 
with brilliant flowers, create a very pleasing 
appeara ice, I have seen baskets in large con- 
servatoiies from which the shoots hung down 
5 feet or morea massof scarlet bloom. Theculture 
is extremely simple. Cuttings strike with the 
greatest freedom in spring andsummer. Unless 
very large plants are required it is not necessary 
to propagate before the early part of June. This 
will allow of getting them into their blooming 
pots by August, and being very free rooting 
things, they will be well-established by the close 
of the autumn. To obtain a succession of bloom 
through the winter months a temperature of 
about 50 degs. is necessary. In a cool structure 
from which frost is excluded some blooms will 
be produced, however, during the dark days, 
and plants that have been kept cool flower with 
great profusion in spring. BYFLEET. 





Greenhouse heating with oil. —I 
shall be very grateful for any information about 
oil-stoves. I have a lean-to conservatory, 20 feet 
by 9 feet, at present unheated, and am anxious, 
if possible without injuring the plants, to use 
oil instead of ordinary fuel, as it is too far from 
the gardener’s cottage to be attended to late at 
night in winter. Is there any way of heating 
hot-water pipes with an oil-stove, and would it 
be more or less costly than ordinary fuel ?— 
H. M. B. 


*,* Yes, there are several forms of apparatus 
made, consisting of a couple of lengths of hot- 
water piping, heated by a boiler and stove con- 
structed to burn paraffin-oil, and with the best 
makes there is scarcely any smell, and the whole 
works very satisfactorily. 

Soil for Cacti.—Please tell me what is the best soil 


for Cacti, and the season for repotting? Could I attempt 
them in my greenhouse ?—MOou.uix. 


*,* Cacti like a compost of half turfy loam and the rest 
made up of broken bricks, sandstone, and lime, or old 
mortar-rubble, They need very little repotting, and any 
ordinary greenhouse will grow them well. 
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ROMAN HYACINTHS. 


Among the very earliest bulbs that are annually 
forced into bloom in immense quantities the 
Roman Hyacinth always takes the lead, and, as 
a rule, commands good prices. The great draw- 
back, of course, is the first cost of the bulbs, and 
when it is stated that they cost from 603. to 80s. 
per 1,000 even where large quantities are taken, 
it will readily be understood that there must be 
no failures and no errors of judgment in fore- 
ing, or, if so, much loss must ensue. Of course, 
those bulbs intended for the earliest work will 
have been potted some time, and will soon be 
ready for forcing. But unless there is’a speci- 
ally early demand for this particular flower, 
there is nothing gained by pushing them too 
early into bloom. In the market the first 
batches generally put in an appearance dur- 
ing the first fortnight of October, but such 
hard and extreme forcing is not generally 
iudulged in, and only a few are introduced 
thus early. These very early flowers, how- 
ever, act as a test to the bulk, and often 
the cue is taken from these. Only those 
bulbs that have made plenty of roots should 
be introduced into heat thus early, and these 
will be better if placed. in the forcing house 
a few days prior to being plunged in the bottom- 
heat. While waiting they may receive a good 
watering. A frame inside the house or the house 
itself darkened is necessary to bring them on 
quickly, together with plenty of moisture and a 
bottom-heat of 80 degs. or more. Even with the 
best care and all conveniences these very early 
ones come irregular, and are usually short in 
the stem, an unfortunate circumstance which 
time alone can remedy. Through November and 
onward to Christmas these Hyacinths may gener- 
ally be had in very good condition, and those 
who prefer to have them at these times would do 
well, if they appreciate length of stem in these 
beautifully fragrant flowers, to give them a 
longer season in the forcing pit and allow them 
to move more steadily from the beginning. Take 
care at all times that moisture in plenty be given 
at the root from their introduction into heat till 
the flowers are expanded. EK. J. 





Stocking aconservatory and green- 
house.—I have a lean-to conservatory about 
16 feet long, roof sloping towards east. A glass 
partition at north end separates it from a three- 
quarter span greenhouse with small fire stove in 
middle, no pipes in either. How could I, a 
beginner, stock both to best advantage at a 
moderate cost ?—W. G. W. 


*,.” But little can be done without at least 
one well-heated house. A cold-house is very 
useful for many things, and -may be stocked to 
some extent very soon now with such things as 
Christmas Roses, Violets in pots, neat bushes of 
Laurustinus well set with bloom-buds, a few 
plants of the Winter Jasmine, Iris stylosa, I. 
reticulata, &c., while a quantity of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Snowdrops, Narcissi, and other bulbs, as 
well as Spirsea japonica, and others, potted and 
plunged on ashes out-of-doors, will come in 
later on in the spring. A few large plants of 
Myrtles and Camellias would also aid in pro- 
ducing a nice effect, though these would 
probably be rather costly. A collection of 
choice Carnations for pot culture, and some 
Auriculas, as well as Tea Roses in pots, &c., 
might also be gotin. We think it would be bet- 
ter to utilise the conservatory in this way, and 
have the greenhouse properly heated—three or 
four rows of 4-inch piping would probably 
accomplish this well, and stocked with Pelar- 
goniums of sorts, Cinerarias, Herbaceous 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Chinese and other 
Primroses, &c, for winter and spring flowering. 
The small closed stoves (on the slow-combustion 
principle probably) are useless except just to 
exclude frost, as they dry and burn the air, and 
injure the plants. But why not heat the 
conservatory slightly, and the greenhouse 
enough to be able to do a little forcing—both 
with one boiler? 


Raising plants for a greenhouse 
and garden.—What ought I to do now in 
shape of sowing seeds or buying cuttings, either 
as greenhouse plants or to be subsequently 
transplanted into a small adjacent garden ?— 
W.G. W. 

*,” It is too late now to do anything in the 
way of sowing seeds, except perhaps a few 
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hardy annuals—Cornflowers, annual Chrysan- 
themums, &c.—on a warm border out-of-doors, 
A few pots of Mignonette might also be sown at 
once, and kept on a shelf in the greenhouse for 
spring flowering. 
cuttings of Pelargoniums, though a few put in 
very sandy soil and kept dry on a sunny shelf 
may yet root. Cuttings of Calceolarias (shrubby) 
may be struck any time this month (October) in 
a frame or shady corner of greenhouse, and 
Pentstemons also will still do well in this way, 
both for planting out-of-doors next summer and 
some of the former for pots. For the rest, 
better wait until the early spring, and then sow 
seeds of Bobelia, Petunia, Verbena, Nicotiana, 
Aster, Stock, &c., in the greenhouse, and strike 
cuttings of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
Marguerites, and many others, both for bedding 
and the decoration of the greenhouse. 


1314.—Brunsvigia Josephinz. — You 
will not be successful in flowering this plant 
until you rest the bulb all the winter, and keep 
it dry in the soil in which it is growing. Early 
in the spring give it water sparingly, and keep 
from bright sunshine. If you fail altogether 
the loss will not be very serious, and I think 
the Scarlet-flowered Vallota is quite as hand- 
some, and less difficult to manage.—J. C. C. 


‘*W. H.” need not be uneasy about his 
bulb. If the roots are healthy and numerous, 





It is late also for striking | 
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receive. Pride in the hypertrophy or abortion of 
flowers is as misplaced as if accorded to 
elephantiasis or goitre in the human being.— 


8S. W. F. 


Culture of Pancratium and 
Hucharis.—I have some Eucharis amazonica 
and Pancratium maritimum in full leaf. Please 
advise me about their winter treatment, and to 
flower next summer? I have warm and cold 
greenhouses.—AMATEUR, Hants. 


* * Pancratium maritimum (Sea Daffodil), is 


a greenhouse bulb, and usually flowers about 
June ; it should be rested in winter. Eucharis 
amazonica must be kept in the warm-house. 
Strong bulbs will flower twice a year if the rest- 
ing periods are properly timed ; but being an 
evergreen, the Eucharis must not be altogether 
dried off. The rest may be given by partially 
withholding water and moving for a time toa 
cooler house. 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 





THE STEPHANOTIS AS A CUT-FLOWER. 


Tuts is a flower that requires to be carefully 
arranged, as it is rather stiff and lumpy. The 
sprays of blossom should be loosely arranged, as 











Flowers of the Stephanotis loosely arranged. 


as he states is the case, it must express itself by 
growth of leaves or flower sooner or later. I 
once had a Cape bulb which remained dormant 
for nearly four years, but eventually grew and 
flowered as well as the rest of the batch. I 
should not be inclined to try extremes of treat- 
ment, but should keep it on a sunny shelf in an 
intermediate-house, watering but sparingly 
until it begins to move, when a more liberal 
supply can be afforded.—S. W. F. 


1309. — Large Cockscombs. — Your 
correspondent has, I should imagine, about 
established a record in size by his mammoth 
Cockscombs, but why, skilful cultivator as he 
must be, grow such expressionless plants when 
there are hundreds of beautiful, graceful, and 
fragrant flowers to be selected from. In the 
present day there is too much striving after 
mere size, and this pernicious epidemic has in- 
vaded even the flower-garden. A prize pig is a 
horrible sight, but there is some method in his 
bulk, as he is meat for the multitude, but in a 
flower, whose mission on earth should be to 
elevate mankind by grace of form, beauty of 
colouring, or delicacy of perfume, extreme size 
i3 no recommendation—nay, often an absolute 
drawback. The fasciated Lily stems that bear 
& profusion of tightly-packed flowers are more 
worthy of unattended obsequies on the rubbish- 
heap than of the misdirected admiration of their 
owner and his friends, which they so often 





shown in the accompanying illustration, using 
with them Fern or the feathery Asparagus 
plumosus. It isin bouquets and wreaths that 
we most often see the Stephanotis, but there is 
no reason why it should not be used in the same 
way as shown in the accompanying cut. 


Lilies for the decoration of houses. 
—Lilies of many kinds do well in proximity to 
the wall of a house, where they can be left quite 
undisturbed (having been planted in good turfy 
soil 18 inches in depth), only needing a mulch 
of rich soil laid over the border in winter, 
which can be lightly forked in when they start 
in spring. Madonna Lilies (Lilium candidum) 
growninthis way are extremely beautifulagainst 
the red wall of a house. Tiger Lilies, or the 
exquisite rose-coloured blossoms of Lilium spe- 
ciosum roseum or rubrum, are well shown 
against a grey wall, and the deep crimson 
flowers of Lilium Melpomene (one of the finest 
of the speciosum group) are still more effective, 
where the background is of a cold tint. Lilies 
can now be put in, covering the soil above them 
with a layer of ashes. They should be planted 
about 6 inches below the surface, laying a hand- 
ful of sand under each bulb. This mulch of 
ashes can be removed in spring, replace it 
with a rich top-dressing of soot, leaf-mould, 


‘and old hot-bed stuff, which will nourish the 
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bulbs, and induce them to throw up fine blooms. 
They will grow in cities as well as in the coun- 
try.—I. L. R 


Stocking a window-case.—i have a 
small window greenhouse, 9 feet long, 2 feet 
deep, with a sloping roof 3 feet high in front 
and 2 feet at back. It is heated with hot-water 
pipes, and can maintain an even temperature of 
about 65 degs. Will you tell me the best 
flowers and plants I can grow, as I am inexperi- 
enced? I have the morning sun in the summer 
for about five hours, but not much in the 
winter. Also let me know what temperature I 
ought to keep?—W. R. Larusury. 


*." Your best plan will be to grow only 


greenhouse plants of dwarf habit—at any rate, 
during the winter. We mean such as the Chinese 
Primroses, with P. obconica, Persian Cyclamens, 
and berried Solanums, alsoa few pots of Roman 
Hyacinths, Early Tulips, &c., and Datch Hya- 
cinths, Narcissi, and other bulbs to come on 
later. These should be purchased and potted 
very shortly now. All the above do well in the 
atmosphere of a large town, and without much 
sun, and require a temperature of 45 degs. to 
55 degs. only. Some Ferns, small Palms, &c , 
might also be added. In the summer you could 
grow Gloxinias, Achimenes, Streptocarpus, Ges- 
neras, &c. 


FRUIT. 


GATHERING AND STORING PEARS 


THIS to some may seem a simple matter, but 
when such a number of choice fruits are spoiled 
each season through careless handling, it is not 
so simple as it at first sight appears. Some 
Pears are so hard when taken from the trees 
that they are more like iron or stone than fruit, 
but if they are roughly handled they would not 
keep sound long. Shallow, flat baskets or trays 
with handles over the tops are far preferable for 
gathering such fruit in to deep wicker bas- 
kets. The baskets should be lined with coarse 
green baize. No more than one layer should 
be put into each tray, or they will in all proba- 
bility get bruised. To some this may seem a 
waste of time, as so many journeys are made to 
the store ; this difficulty can, however, be easily 
overcome by having a handbarrow, on which 
half-a-dozen ormore trays could becarried at once. 
More harm is done by gathering fruit too soon 
than by allowing it to remain on the trees till it 
parts freely. Care should be taken to place the 
fruits in the trays so that they will not shake 
about when being carried. If the fruit is per- 
fectly dry when gathered it can be stored away 
at once in a cool, dark place, but if it be the 
least damp, spread it out in an airy place, so 
that the moisture may be allowed to pass off 
before storing away. A cool cellar from which 
frost can be excluded is a good place for storing 
the latest kinds. They should be spread out 
thinly, so as not to touch each other, on shelves 
about a foot apart. The shelves are best covered 
with coarse brown paper, as this is both clean 
and sweet. None but the finest fruits should be 
stored away, as any that have blemishes or 
spots will be sure to decay ; therefore it will be 
best to discard them at the first. For the first 
week or two it will be necessary to look over 
the shelves frequently to see that none are going 
wrong, and if any be found going to decay they 
should be removed atonce. Some of the earlier 
kinds will soon be ready for gathering, such, for 
example, as Marie Louise, Souvenir du Congrés, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and the like. These 
will need careful handling, as the flesh soon gets 
tender. Take hold of only one fruit at a time, 
lift it carefully to an horizontal position, and if 
it parts freely from the tree, place it carefully in 
the tray, but if not, try another, and so on till 
the tree has been gone over. It may be neces- 
sary to put nets to some of the heaviest fruits to 
prevent them parting from the tree before they 
are ready; some kinds are far more liable to 
do this than others. Pears, as a rule, are not so 
large this season as they were last, neither is the 
fruit so clean, particularly on cold, heavy land, 
many of the more tender kinds being inclined 
to crack. H. 





1312.—Lime for fruit-trees.—I have 
proved from experience that lime, added to the 
soil, is a good thing to make Cherry-trees fruit- 
ful, or, rather, I meant to say it helps the fruit to 
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form stones. I had an instance in which a large 
tree blossomed and set its fruit every year, but 
it never got beyond that stage, as the fruit 
never developed larger than small Peas; but 
after two applications of lime to the soil the 
fruit grew to its normal size. I doubt, however, 
if lime would have so decided an effect on 
Pear and Plum-trees. You may, however, try a 
half bushel of fresh lime to each tree this 
autumn, and give the same quantity next year. 
3ut I think that you must look to some other 
ource for your failure ; adraughty position will 
sometimes give this result, the tender organs of 
vhe flowers getting injured by cold winds. 
The same thing occurs in a gale of wind when 
the trees are in bloom, It is also important 
that the trees should have plenty of root 
moisture during the autumn.—J. C. C. 


Queries about fruit-trees.—Do you 
recommend root-pruning of fruit-trees, and what 
distance from the tree should this be done? 
Should the branches be pruned at the same time ? 
What is the best manner to improve the growth 
of Plum-trees that seem in a rather failing con- 
dition ?—M. H. 

*," We advise root-pruning in certain cases, 
and as to distance so much depends upon the 
strength and condition of the trees. If large, 
keep clear of the stem quite 3 feet to 4 feet. 
Cut away strong roots at that distance, and 
undermine, cutting tap-roots. It is not wise to 
prune both root and top atthesametime. Prob- 
ably your Plums want food. Remove a portion 
of old surface soil, and add a liberal quantity 
of decayed manure-water inJuly. Root-pruning 
may be necessary before feeding, but we do not 
know size of trees, age, or quality of soil; it is 
difficult to advise. 


Insects on Victoria Plum-leaves.— 
Can you give any idea as to the insect which 
causes the ravages seen in the leaves of the 
Victoria Plum, which is against a wall, and in 
other respects a young, vigorous tree. The 
other leaf is the leaf of the Autumn Anemone 
(white), of which some of the leaves are com- 
pletely riddled. I enclose specimen of the 
leaves. I have looked many times to see if I 
could discover the villain, but not a trace can 
befound. I have an idea that it must be some 
grub or caterpillar which buries itself in the 
daytime in the ground and comes out at night. 
You will perceive the holes are clean cut out.— 
H, J. Noyzs. 

*," Your trees are badly infested with the 
small green caterpillar. Syringe freely with 
soap-water, soap-suds, or a weak solution of 
soluble paraftin, and give your ground close to 
wall and under plants a dressing of soot and fine 
gas-lime. This will kill the pest. Dress the 
soil after syringing and the moisture is drained 
away. 

Growing Apples. — Will you kindly 
inform me which is the best way to grow Apples 
—large, high trees in an uncultivated meadow, 
or small trees in a cultivated garden? Would 
it be right to strike slips in the autumn, or is it 
better to “bud” trees? Can you give me a list 
of the best Apples, or recommend any book on 
Apples ?— AMATEUR, 


*,” We advise Apples being grown in bush 
form or pyramids, as these are better managed 
than tall trees ; but much depends upon culture 
in an orchard, Plant suitable standards, and get 
them from a good nursery. Slips, as you term 
them, are useless, Budding will need stocks, 
whereas purchased you have good material, and 
save time. Such kinds as Irish Peach, Worces- 
ter Pearmain, Blenheim Orange, Ribston, Cox, 
and King Pippins, Reinette du Canada, Nonpa- 
reil, Winter Ribston, and Boston Russet are 
good dessert kinds ; whilst for cooking Manx 
Codlin, Cellini, New Hawthornden, Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch, Bismarck, Wellington, Warner’s 
King, Alfriston, and Northern Greening are a 
select list. 

Apple Glory of the West.—This Apple is seldom 
grown, but I saw a splendid crop of fruit on an old and 
large tree recently. The tree grows vigorously and attains 
a large size, invariably bearing heavy crops of serviceable 


fruit large enough for cooking in any form, keeping some 
years till Christmas.—E. 

Pium Jefferson’s.—All who have not this Plum 
growing, either under glass or upon the open wall, should 
plant it. No Plum that I know of is so good for jam- 
making; it even excels Green Gage. Itis more juicy, and 
possesses a distinct flavour, while it is, perhaps, the most 
certain of all kinds. Against an east wall it is perfection, 
or grown as a cordon in the orchard-house it is unequalled 
in point of crop.—E, 


OCTOBER PEARS. 


THERE is no month in the year in which we 
have a better selection of Pears than October. 
Many of the new fruits are early or mid-season 
kinds ; this is unfortunate, as we have plenty of 
fruit then. It is later on that Pears are wanted. 
The variety illustrated, White Doyenné, may be 
classed as an early October variety, and is of 
good quality, bearing a handsome fruit of deli- 
cate flavour, and does well in any form, either 
bush, pyramid, or as a wall fruit. In a favour- 
able position, I have obtained my best flavoured 
fruit from pyramid trees, but in northern parts 
of the country a wall will be advisable. This 
variety does well on the Quince-stock, and rarely 
fails to fruit, making it a very good amateur’s 
variety. If grown as a cordon it is very nice 
for both effect and dessert, doing well in whatmay 
be termed poor soils, It should not be grown 
on the Pear-stock, as it is not so free-bearing, 
and the fruits, though they keep longer, are not 
so good in quality or so large. 

The popular Louise Bonne of Jersey, fit for 
use in October, is probably one of the most 
reliable kinds grown, and one of the best all- 
round amateur Pears. Of course, it is not 
everyone’s fruit. I have heard it objected to 


Papa 


An October Pear (White Doyenné,. 


on account of its peculiar flavour. By planting 
Louise Bonne in various positions I have had a 
six-weeks’ supply of fruit, and prefer it to all 
others for its rich flavour. Marie Louise, 
another equally good fruit, comes into this list, 
and though hardly so free-cropping as Louise 
Bonne, it is really a fine variety, and does well 
as a dwarf standard, bush, cr pyramid, the 
fruits being best on the two last-named. There 
is another excellent fruit in season at this time— 
namely, Thompson’s, a delicious fruit not nearly 
enough grown, and a variety that follows those 
named above, coming in at the end of the month. 
The fruit is not large, but highly flavoured, 
melting, and the tree is very hardy, being one of 
the best for general culture. 

The large Pitmaston Duchess is algo season- 
able, but though most handsome for dessert, is 
not equal in quality to those named above ; but 
a tree or so grown as a bush or pyramid is worth 
room, as fine fruits are at times required, whilst 
it is a certain bearer. A very good fruit is Duron- 
deau, a late October variety, handsome, large, 
good in flavour, and bears well in any form. It 
is a certain cropper, well worthy of a wall in ex- 
posed gardens. Magnate, anew variety, is also 
good for dessert at thisseason. It succeeds well 
on the Quince-stock, is hardy, and valuable in 


cordon form. Doyenné du Comice completes my 
selection. The last is a grand fruit in appear- 
ance, and is probably the best flavoured Pear 
we have. It does not thrive in all soils or 
positions, but should be given a trial where 
flavour is considered. Though not reliable, it 
must be in all collections of good Pears. There 
are many others, but those named I consider the 
cream of October varieties. a. W. 





Constructing fruit-rooms. — Fruit- 
rooms are often constructed on very bad 
principles, and are not at all adapted for the 
long keeping of the fruit. Height and general 
appearance often receive too much consideration, 
the fruit not keeping so well or so long as in 
lower structures where less aridity and evapor- 
ation exist. The plan of having lattice-shelves 
and of placing Apples and Pears upon these 
without any previous covering is bad, as too free 
and constant a circulation of air around the 
fruit causes many of the tender-skinned varieties 
to shrivel prematurely, and even the thicker- 
skinned later varieties to lose weight. In my 
opinion fruit-rooms, where practicable, should 
always be built on a north aspect, as the tempera- 











ture, especially during the autumn and spring 
months, can then be kept more 
even and constant, besides 
being cooler. I know of a 
fruit-room which is built on 
the north side of a bank of 
earth, and entered by descend- 
ing steps. It has a thatched 
roof. Here the Apples and 
Pears keep remarkably well. 
Although it is in one of the 
most northern counties in 
England fruit ripens up early. 
Many of the early winter 
varies of Apples, and even 
Pears, may here be found long 
after Christmas is past in 
plump condition. Fruit-rooms 
should always have some 
means of ventilation, and also 
be furnished with heating ap- 
paratus in case of extreme 
frost.—J. 


Tomatos dropping 
their blossoms—I enclose 
you samples of my Tomatos, 
and should be much obliged if 
you could give me any infor- 
mation? The plants have been 
grown in large pots and boxes. 
The top of the greenhouse (a 
span-roof) was shaded in the 
early part of the summer 
with ‘‘ Summer Cloud,” but I 
washed this off about July. 
The flowers never seemed to 
set, they either died or 
damped off, but still the 
plants looked quite healthy. 
I watered them about every 
day, and twice a week with 
liquid - manure (from sheep- 
droppings). I took all side-shoots off and part 
of the leaves near the bottom of the plants, 
The greenhouse was ventilated every day when 
the weather was at all warm. The soil was 
fairly porous. The plants have only averaged 
about six fruits each.—ALr SMITH. 

*,.* The plants must have been over-watered, 
&c., or else sadly starved, to have failed like 
this, but which it was we cannot say without 
seeing or knowing moreabout them. Of course, 
if the soil was kept constantly moist, and liquid- 
manure, &c., given as well as water, over- 
luxuriance is the cause undoubtedly. No water 
should be given until the soil becomes slightly 
dry, whether the plants are growing in pots, 
boxes, or beds. On the other hand, if nothing 
but pure water was given, and that frequently, 
it would in time wash all the nutritious 
principles out of the soil contained in even a 
good-sized pot, and then the plant would fail to 
set simply from want of food. Unless well fed 
(but not before they begin fruiting) plants in pots 
cannot produce even a moderate crop of fruit, 
and should have weak soot-water, guano, diluted 
stable-liquid, or something of the kind twice or 
thrice a week at least in warm weather. The 
trusses look like those of Early Ruby, which is 
one of the best setting Tomatos in cultivation, 
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RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and pomotoely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance, 
that several answers to the same question may often be 


very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 


should mention the number tn which they appeared, 


1412.—Treatment of Hydrangea paniculata 
in pots.—I should be obliged if you would give me a few 
cultural hints on Hydrangea paniculata, of which I have 
Should I cut back 
to about three joints, and is it necessary to give them a 
When should they be potted ?— 


several plants just going out of bloom? 


shift every year or not? 
J. T. 


1413.—Roses for wall.—I have a wall 6 feet high, 
Will 
“J.C. 0.” be kind enough to say what Roses he would 
select for such a position? I have no choice as to colour 
or kind, but should like one of them to be a button-hole 
The situation is in the midlands, and ground is in 


of a length of 21 feet, facing the south-west. 


Rose. 
good condition.—Rawpon. 


1414.—Standard Roses 


the east.—B. H, W. C., Ashford, Middlesex. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 


the various subjects. 


1415.—Treatment of budded Roses (Willie).— 
You may bring home your budded Briers from the field in 
Cut some of the surplus growth away if there 
is any, but as the buds have broken into growth probably 
there is not much surplus Brier growth to cut away, and 
what there is may remain till the beginning of next 
March. Take them up carefully when you move them, 
Plant firmly, stake aud mulch over the roots with manure, 


November. 


You have been very successful for a beginner, 


1416 —Avple and Virginian Creeper (Oxon) — 
Examine your trees and see if the shootsare above the bud, 
or graft them, then reducing to the strongest, and grow on. 
Unless your creepers are 
growing very strongly merely shorten loose growth now, 
and prune in March as close ag required ; in fact, creepers 
at the start are often left to go too much in their own 
It igs well to 


Feed freely as growth increases. 


way. Much depends upon progress made. 
get as close growth at the base to finish well. 


1417.—Fuchsia buds dropping off (J. W. H.).— 
A very 


Some check must have been given to the roots. 
small irregularity sometimes will make the buds drop, 


Dryness at the roots, or too much water, if the drainage is 
Too strong an application of 
You say nothing about the treat- 
ment, 80 one can only suggest probable causes, and if those 


not quite open and free. 
stimulants will do it. 


named do not explain it, there must have been some 
irregularity in the treatment which, possibly, if you think 
the matter over, may occur to you, 


1418.—Planting Clematis.—I should like to know 


the best time of the year to plant a Clematis and the best, 


kind. Ought they to be in the sun or not ?—I. S. 
_ *,* October is a good time to plant, or the early spring, 
Ordinary soil and a sunny position suffice. C. Jackmani 
is the best kind, 


14119.—Montbretiags.—When should Montbretias be 
planted—now or in the spring ?—Scorvs. 

*.* The bulbs of these showy and easily managed plants 
should be planted in warm, free soit in April. A few for 
eurly flowering may be placed in pots in November, win- 
tered under glass, and planted out in the spring. 


1420.—Heating a plant-case.—Could you tell me 
of any way by which it would be possible to heat a plant- 
cage in a room during winter ?—N, L. R. 

*,* This may be done by means of a ring of &-inch or 
j-inch piping running all rownd the case (inside), and 
heated by a tiny copper boiler and gas-jet or smail oil- 
amp. 


1421.—Apple, Pear, Plum, and Grsen Gage- 
trees.—Will you kindly tell me what is the best thing to 
feed the above within a very sandy soil, and when and 
how to apply it?—ALrrep Barry, 

*,* In this case there is nothing like good stable manure. 
Lay a good coating of this, in a half decayed state, all 
over the roots every spring when the new growth com- 
mences, and let it remain on all the summer. In dry 
weather give a few pailfuls of water or liquid-~manure over 
the manure now and then, A light dressing of old lime 
mortar-rubbish, or chalk, bone-meal, and soot will also do 
good, especially when the trees are bexring freely, 


Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 






















for button - hole 
fiowers.—Please give a list of twelve bush or twelve 
standard Roses which will be the best for vases and 
button-holes, to be grown in moderately sandy loam, to 
which a large proportion of leaf-mould and decayed manure 
has been added. Situation open to the west and south- 
west, partly sheltered from the north, and sheltered from 


wood-ashes or burnt refuse, 
planting than the present, 
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1422.—Anemones,—I have sown some Anemone seed 
this month in gentle heat. Will the plants be strong 
enough to bed out and bloom next spring 7?—ANEMONKH. 


*<* No, you should have sown the seed early in spring. 


‘7? . . “ye 
The plants will give you some flowers next autumn if 


grown generously and treated well. 

1423.—Deformed “Michaelmas Daisy.’—I 
send you a deformed White Michaelmas Daisy, believing 
same might be of interest to you or your readers, It is 
srown in my Own garden, and all the other blooms are 
good and natural.—Ernust E. WAGSTAFF, 

*,* The flower is Chrysanthemum maximum, not a 
Michaelmas Daisy or Aster at all. 
occur, and there is, therefore, nothing unusual in it. 


1424.—Lifting Cannas.—Can anyone tell me the 
treatment of Cannag for the winter, 
should be taken up?—W. WiLLpING-Jonzs. 


*.* Lift these as soon as the leaves have been destroyed 
; Cut down stems, remove the rougher part of the 
soil from the roots, which should be placed in the sun to 
Then store away in a cool, dry place for 


by frost, 


dry up moisture. 
the winter safe from /rost. 


1425.— Culture of Medlars. -— ‘A Subscriber” 
would be obliged if you will insert in your paper some in- 
formation regarding Medlars, their cultivation, gathering, 


and storage? 


*,* Gather your Medlars at once; lay thinly on a floor 
Lhey 
Plant next month in good soil, 
Get strong trees as standards, and plant in trenched good 


or on shelves im @ cool store and free of moisture. 
require simple culture, 


land. 


1426.—Planting Pyrethrums.—I have some small 
Pyrethrum plants, quite lately raised from seed, Would it 
be better to keep them in a cold frame during the winter, 
orare they hardy enough to stand the winter in the open 


ground ?—No SIGNATURE. 


winter in pots and put them out early next spring. 


1427.—Planting Carnations.—I have a bed of 
Carnations and Picotees, including Mrs, Reynolds Hole, 
Mre, Procter, Pride of Penshurst, and other named varie- 
ties, all of which have been layered some few weeks. 
I shall be glad to know whether or no they will stand the 
winter out-of-doors, and when the lay ers must be separated 


from the parent plants ?—No Sianarture. 


the winter well. 


June, and are now in full leaf. 


sary to repot them next spring? 
about August Ist, ’96.—Amateur, Hants. 


pervod of rest they will not flower, 


pest has attacked my ‘‘Geraniums” this 
holes; also the buds, which, 


are unable to develop in consequence. 


ANEMONE. 


*,* Examine your plants diligently at different times 
and find out whit the pest is, and then we can advise you. 


It is probably a caterpillar. 


1430.—K eeping Walnuts.—Will you kindly tell me 
when Walnuts should be gathered, and what should be 
done to make them keep through the winter ?—K. Danie 


AND T. Humeurey. 


*,* Walnuts should be gathered at the end of September 


or early in October, according to the season, and placed ina 
heap or buried until the husks are nearly decayed, when 
the nuts should be dried on a Jloor in an wiry room (not 
washed or wetted), and when quite dry should be stored 


on dry shelves in a cool, dry room. 


1431.—Shrubs, &c., for a shady spot.—I am 
é Will you kindly 
tell me what flowers and shrubs, if any, will grow in deep 


filling up a small pond in my garden. 


shade ?— Ponp. 


*,* The following will live and do more or less well in 
moderately dense shade, especially if the soil is deep and 
rich : Common Ehododendrons, Box, Aucubas, Berberis 
aquifolium, Hypericums, Ivy, Periwinkles of sorts, Snow- 


drops, Daffodils, and Primroses, 


1432.—Nareissus bulblets.—Is my gardener right 


in breaking off the little off-shoots or bulblets from my 
Narcissus bulbs 7—AJAx, 


*,* We presume home-grown bulbs are referred to? This 


is not a matter of any great importance. If removed and 


planted in a bed of switable soit by themselves, the bulblets 
If left on the old 


will in time attain a flowering size. 
ones they might grow more quickly, but also have a ten- 
dency to weaken the latter slightly. 


1433.—Transplanting Rose-trees.—I have a few 
Briers which I budded in June last, and are doing very 
well, the shoots being from 6 inches to 1 foot long. Ido 
not know the names of them. Iam anxious to move them 
to their proper place, Would it be safe to do so now, or 
when would you do it ?—A ConsTanr READER. 

*,* Prepare the bed at once, digging it deeply and 
manuring tt liberally, and remove the plants in a fortnight 
or three weeks’ time, 


_ 1431,—Carnations in Herts.—I have tried grow- 
ing Carnations in many parts of my garden, and they have 
never succeeded, {[ presume the soil, which is clay prin- 
cipally, is not suitable. But I have now made ‘up my 
mind to make a small bed for them. The bed will face 
south and slopes slightly. I should be very glad if some- 
one would kindly tell me how to prepare the soil, and how 
I should treat the plants during the winter and the 
spring 7—PAUL Pry. 

*,* Yow should be able to grow Carnations well at 
Cheshunt. From what we know of the soil we should 
advise you to diy in some lime rubble to lighten it, and 
There is no better time Jor 


Preaks like this often 


and when they 


















*.* We would advise you to keep the plants over the 


*,* Plant out the layers at once, and they should stand 


1428.-_Amaryllis culture.—I have several choice 
Amaryllis which bloomed splendidly between March and 
: Shall I dry them off slowly 
for the winter, or treat as an evergreen ; and is it neces- 
I want them to flower 


*,* Gradually dry of the Amaryllis bulbs, as without a 


1429,— Geraniums.”—Can anyone inform me what 
summer? 
The leaves are punctured with small, perfectly round 
though very namerous, 
Can I do anything 
to prevent a recurrence of the misfortune next season ?— 





1435.—Tropzewolum speciosum.—When may the 
seed of this perennial be sown? The seeds are now appar- 
ently ripe (bright blue). Should they be sown now or 
kept till spring? If so, kindly eay how?—A.pna, 

** Sow the seed now in a box or shallow pan. Keep it 
through the winter in @ cold frame, and plant out the 
seedlings in the spring. This Tropceolum is by no means 
easy to grow. Itis very beautiful about Braemar in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and seems to need a cold air. 


1486.—Storing fruit.— Having lately taken a house 
with a garden full of fruit-trees, I shall be glad of some 
information from others more experienced as to the best 
method of storing Apples and Pears, as there are no 
shelves suitable? I am placing them ona room floor, 
Should the window be kept open ?—M. H. 

*,* Keep your store as cool as possible, only admitting 
enough air to allow moisture to escape. We prefer a dark- 
ened reom, also as cool as possible, but with fresh fruit air 
must given to prevent any moisture from settling on the 
Fruit. 

1437.—Choice Daffodils.—I have bought a number 
of the choicest Daffodils, such as Emperor, Empress, &e., 
and I want to increase my stock as quickly as possible. I 
shall plant at once in rich sandy so:l. Will they have 
increased sufficiently next summer for me to part and 
plant them again?—Amargur, Hants. 

*.* The Narcissi will, doubtless, have made some 
inerease next summer tf planted now in good seil, if the 
bulbs are now strong. We generally let ours stand a couple 
of years before dividing them, but there is no particular 
reason why this should be done, 


1438.—Treatment of Crinums and Bella- 
donna Lilies.—I have a number of Cape Crinums and 
Belladonna Lilies in pots, which are kept in a cool green- 
house. They are looking very healthy, but have not 
bloomed this year. Will you kindly give me advice that I 
may bloom them next season 7—AMaTEUR, Hants. 

*.* The Cape Crinums are cool greenhouse plants, and 
usually flower in summer, and should be rested in winter. 
Very gradually get them to rest by withholding water. 
They will start again in spring with the rising tempera- 
ture, and will probably jlower about June, July, or 
August. The time of flowering is a good deal influenced 
by the resting or dry treatment. 

1439.—Climber for a conservatory. — What 
would be a pretty and quickly-growing climber for the 
conservatory and greenhouse walls ?—W. G. W. 

*.* On a fairly light and sunny wall the blue Plumbago 
capensis, a Heliotrope, or an Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
would be very suitable, growing quickly, and having a very 
nice effect. If the space is large and receives plenty of sun, 
a Passion-jlower, a Bougainvillea, or @ Maréchal Niel 
Rose would be more suitable. Ina fairly warm house 
Luculia gratissima is very jine, and for a cool and shady 
one choose Lapagerias, 

1410.—A  grub-infested garden.—I have just 
taken an old place and find the garden is infested with 
worms, grubs, and also the insect which seems to be re- 
ferred to in query No, 1342, page 454. Will gas-lime rid 
me of the wormsand grubs? Also, if it will, l want to know 
in what proportion it ought to be applied to the ground ? 
The soil is a good heavy clay, Gas-lime will suit me to use 
much better than ordinary lime, as I can procure it much 
easier. As I see gas-lime is dangerous if misused, I want 
to be very cautious about applying it.—BAtty VALLy, 

*,* Yes, gas-lime is probably the best thing that can be 
applied, and will be almost certain to effect w cure Apply 
it early in the autumn—very shortly—spreading it at 
once, and digging it in three or four weeks afterwards. 
Nothing must be sown or planted on the ground for at 
least three months afterwards, and preferably four. You 
may apply three or four loads (tons) per acre. 


1441.—Plants for a vinery.—I have just taken up 
amateur gardening as a recreation, and have care of a 
vinery in which there is plenty of room for plants, Kindly 
advise me in the selection of someshowy plants for potting 
now ?—B. V. M. M, Cork 4 

*.* As arule, only plants that succeed ina low tempera: 
ture and flower naturally in the winter or early spring 
are suitable for a vinery, as if much heat has to be used 
the Vines become unduly excited. Late Ch rysanthemums, 
Camellias, Cape Heaths, Solanums, Chinese Primroses, 
with P, obconica, Sparmannia africana, A zaleas, and a 
Jew Cinerarias, Genistas, ete , are among the most suit- 
able subjects. Bedding plants may of course be wintered 
here, and ‘‘Geraniums,” Fuchsias, ete., for early summer 
Jlowering. As soon as the Vines come into bloom the 
house ought to be cleared of everything except a few Paling 
Ferns, ete. ; 

1442.-Cactus Dahlias with flowers above 
their leaves.—Could any of your readers give the 
nameg of some Cactus Dahlias that throw their flowers 
above their leaves, say like H. Patrick, S. Hollings, &e, 
and are fairly constant?—Gata. é 

*,* We think you will find the following varieties to 
possess the desired qualities ; at least, we have never had 
any dificulty in obtaining from them plenty of good 
Jlowers with long stalks: Countess of Radnor, Delicata 
Hd. Magoley, H. Freeman, Kynerith, Marchioness of 
Bute, Mrs. J. Douglas, Panthcea, Professor Baldwin, 
R. Maher, Duke of Clarence, Le. A good deal depends 
upon the way in which the plants are grown ; and, again, 
if some of the topmost laterals (those just below the blooms) 
are pinched out in good time, the flowers will be thrown up 
much better than usual. 


1443.—Peeding Chrysanthemums.—Can you 
give information in your nextissue as to how often to feed 
Chrysanthemums, and what proportion per gallon of water 
to add strong liquid-manure from house? I am told to 
feed the plants every day, and also once in ten days.— 
R, N.S. 

*,* Liquid-manure should be given the plants while 
they ave swelling their buds only, about twice a week, or 
thrice at most in the case of large plants, and in very warm 
and dry weather. Once a day is much too often, unless the 
liquid ts very weak indeed. The strength of sewage, &e., 
varies so much that no rule can be given, but it is alwa ys 
best to keep on the safe side (0% weakness). Strong stable 
liquid should be diluted with five to ten times its bulk of 
water. Vary the character as much as possible always, 
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1444.-Forcing Hyacinths, ete.—If I pot Roman 
Hyacinths now, how soon must I bring them into the con- 
servatory, where they will have about 50 degs. of heat, to 
have them in flower by Christmas? Also the same for 
Scarlet Duc Van Thol Tulips.—Scorvs. 


*.* The rule is to keep them in the plunging material 
(ashes or Cocoa-nut-sibre) until the pots are getting full of 
roots, and the tops beginning to mave, Under favourable 
ey gaaiegied this will not take more than five or six 
weeks. 


1445.—Bulbs the second year.—I have some of 
the following bulbs, which I purchased last autumn, and 
flowered in a greenhouse heated only to exclude frost : 
Hyacinths (Roman and named), Freesias, Paper-white and 
Polyanthus Narcissus, greenhouse Gladiolus (The Bride). 
Can you kindly tell me whether any of these can be used 
in the same way again, or whether they must be planted 
outdoors ?—OHnAS. E. PERKINS. 


*.* The Hyacinths should be planted at once in a spare 
bed or border outside, as the spikes will be much smaller 
next year, and the Narcissi also, as these seldom do much 
good the second season. The Freesias will bloom again 
well if the bulbs are well ripened by being dried off—almost 
roasted, in fact—on a sunny shelf, and Gladiolus The 
Bride will also flower again vf the bulbs are healthy and 
strong. 


1446.—Large Tomatos, &c.—Will some of your 
readers kindly name six of the largest sorts of Tomatos? 
Also say if muriate of potash is beneficial, and, if 0, of what 
strength it should be used ?—T. W. 


** Six of the largest Tomatosin cultivation are Perfec- 
tion, Golden Perfection (or Golden Queen), The Mikado, 
Ham Green, Trophy, and Maincrop. Though very large, 
Goliath is altogether too coarse and ugly a fruit for show 
purposes. Muriate of potash is in many cases benesicial 
to the growth of Tomatos, and should be applied in solu- 
tion at the rate of not more than half-an-ounce to each 
gallon, but only very occasionally, 


1447.—_Berry-bearing shrubs for window- 
boxes. —In your issue of September 14th, a correspondent, 
writing on ‘‘ Window-boxes,” page 428, mentions some 
‘‘berried evergreen shrubs,” which he says are expensive. 
I saw some last winter, and tried to find out where to get 
them, butfailed. If ‘‘E,” would tell me where they can 
be procured I should be very much obliged. What kinds 
will look best amongst small Golden Euonymus in window- 
boxes ?—SOLITAIRE. 


*.* The plants referred to are probably Pernettyas, 
Heath-like plants bearing a profusion of white, red, or 
purple berries at this season. They could be obtained from 
any good nursery, the price of good plants being from 1s. 
to 1s. Gd. each. Nice little well-berried Aucubas (the green 
variety ts best) are also very useful. 


1418.—Lime and soot ina greenhouse,—I have 
a greenhouse (cold), 166 feet by 27 feet, which has this 
season had a crop of Tomatos. Some had the disease, 
and next month I propose clearing out the house, giving 
une soil a good dressing of lime and soot, and allow it to 
stand idle during the winter. Kindly inform me how the 
soot and lime are best applied, the quantities, and if lime- 
dust would be in preference to quick-lime? Soil light, on 
a clay bottom ?—Dororuy. 


*.* Ten or 12 bushels of quick-lime may be employed, 
letting it lie on the ground jor a fortnight or so to stake, 
then work it lightly in. A rather smaller quantity of soot 
will be sufficient, but this had better be applied in the 
spring, just before planting. A little kainit is also useful 
for Tomatos where the soil is light, but this should be 
applied two or three months before planting. Half-a- 
hundredweight of this will be ample. 


1449.—Compost for Azaleas, etc.—I would feel 
grateful if you would tell me the proper compost and time 
of potting for greenhouse Azaleas, and if they should be 
potted every year; also the compost for Gloxinias ?7—M. P. 

*.* The proper compost for Azaleas consists of good 
moorland peat and sand only, though a little leaf-mould 
a'so may be added if rapid growth is desired, and a small 
guantity of fibrous loam also for large plants only. 
Young plants that are doing well and growing fast should 
be shifted into pots about 1 inch larger annually, the best 
time to do 80 being in the spring or early summer, as soon 
as the flowers are over, keeping the plants rather close, 
warm, moist, and shaded for a time subsequently. 
Large plants only require potting every second or third 
year. A good compust for Gloxinias is equal parts of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with half a part of sand, and 
a dash of soot and bone-meal, but they are not very particu: 
lar in this respect. 


1450.—Narcissi and Daffodils.—I am told that 
Narcissi and Daffodils cannot be grown successfully for 
two years running in pots, as the second year they do not 
flower at all well. I3 this correct, and why? Will the 
bulbs be all right again for potting if planted out for one 
year ?—AJax, 


* * It is quite true that these bulbs are seldom satis- 
factory when grown in pots a second time, the reason being 
probably that under such artificial conditions the growth 
made is not sufficiently strong and robust, besides which 
the bulbs naturally become older annually, The best plan 
is to plant them out after having flowered once indoors ; 
where the soil and situation are suitable they soon 
strengthen and increase, and after a time some of the 
best bulbs may be taken up and forced again. 


1451 —Rose in a viaoery.—I have a lean-to green- 
house (unke sted) with, at present, a Vine in front, and a 
Tea Rose agxinst the back wall. The Rose has grown too 
thick and straggling at top, and I cannot train it down 
‘ ecause of the Vine. I propose to take out the Rose-tree 
and substitute a Fig-tree. The staging stands 44 feet high 
a ainst the wall, 10} feet high, leaving a wall space of, say, 
15 feet by 6 feet, over which the Fig could be trained, 
W ll this do, and when should I plant? The house faces 
south and ripens Grapes well.—E. T. D. 


*,* It is not to be expected that a Rose of any kind will 
thrive on the shaded back wall of a vinery. It had there- 
fore better be removed, certainly. A Fig might. succeed 
someuhat better, but this.plant also requires a fair share 
of both light and sun, and under the circumstances two 
or three Camellias or Orange-trees would be more likely to 
do w Ul than a’most anything else. 


1452.—Draceena suckers.—I have some Dracenas 
cut down by the frost in 1894. They have come away 
thickly from base. When is best time to thin them, and 
treatment to root those taken off?—A. E. N, 


*,* Supposing the plants to be growing in the open 
ground, we should advise protecting them well during the 
winter with litter, etc., and thinning out the growths and 
inserting the cuttings in sandy soil in the spriny, as soon 
as growth recommences. They will root freely in a mode- 
rate warmth. Ifin pots, keep themin a cool house till 
the spring, and then proceed as before, or if the roots were 
shaken out and cut into small pieces, they would yield a 
large number of plants. 


1453.—-Mildew on Ohrysanthemums. — We 
have a number of Chrysanthemums here affected with 
mildew, chiefly the incurved variety is thus affected. 
They have been treated with E, Molyneux’s mixture, page 
66 of his book; 21b. sulphur and 21b. quick-lime in 
10 quarts of water, boiled for twenty minutes. For 
syringing use two wineglassfuls of the mixture to 4 gallons 
of clean cold water. This seems not to be effectual, the 
leaves looking much the same after the application has 
dried on. Would it be suitable to increase the strength? 
An answer in GARDENING will oblige.—ROBERT Foster. 


*,* The best remedy for mildew, in our experience, is 
Anti-blight Powder, applied with the Malbec or other sutt- 
able bellows. 


1454.—A town garden.—I should be much obliged 
if you would instruct me on the following: If I could 
do any good growing Mushrooms in cold frame this next 
winter, with horse manure for heating, of which I have 
plenty? I have grown Oucumbers in the frames this 
summer ; they are about 4 feet deep, Would it be best to 
fill to about a foot off the light?—A Youne BEGINNER, 


*,.* There is no reason why you should not succeed in 
growing Mushrooms in a deep frame in winter, as having 
plenty of manure you can keep up the temperature in cold 
weather by making a lining round the sides of the frame 
and using warm coverings on the lights. You will find 
information if you require it in back numbers about 
making up the bed. The bed may be made up at once, 


1455 —Wintering Parsley.—Would you please to 
inform me asunder? I have a bed of Parsley 6 feet by 
2 feet 6 inches, and am anxious to save it through the 
winter. It has not been transplanted. Also, I have two 
rows which I transplanted, which | should also like to pre- 
eerie Any information would oblige—A CONSTANT 

EADER, 


*.* You must construct a frame of some kind round the 
bed. Some old flooring or other boards will do, nailing 
them together at the corners, and giving the top a slope 
From back to front, as ina garden frame. The sides to be 
banked up with ashes or sowl outside before severe weather 
sets in, and covered with either a glazed sash, or with a 
framework or hurdle, and again with dry litter or Fern, 
and an old sack or two, when necessary. The sides may 
be built up with turf if more convenient. The other two 
rows may have a stout board set on edge on each side and 
the top covered in in some way in frosty weather. 


1456 —Heating apparatus.—I should be glad to 
have the opinion of someone who has had practical 
experience as to the best kind of heating apparatus for 
heating three separate greenhouses, say about 300 feet of 
4-inch piping inall? Is the independent saddle boiler, or 
one of the upright Star or dome boilers, the most econo- 
mical, and which is the best kind of joints for the water- 
pipes ?—W., T. P. 

*,* This amount of piping may be heated by means of 
an independent dome-top, or by a Manchester (or Palatine) 
rivetted boiler. Both of these makes work well, require 
no setting, and want very little attention. A plain 
saddle boiler, 30 inches long, set in brickwork, wowld 
answer equally well, but would require more care in 
stoking, and with the setting and fittings would cost con- 
siderably more than either of the others. The best joints 
are those made with yarn and Portland cement ; if the 
latter is fresh and good an inch or so in depth will make a 
sound joint. 


1457.—Planting and pruning Clematis.—({1), 
Is now or spring the better time to plant Clematis? (2), I 
have a O. Jackmani, and also a large white-flowering 
summer Clematis. Are these to be cut down now ?— 
W.R, T. 

*,* (1), Except where the soil and climate ts heavy, cold, 
and damp, autumn is probably the best time for planting 
Clematises. (2), If the variety referred to is C. Henryt, 
C. lanuginosa, C. Jackmani alba, or one of the lanugi- 
nosa or Jackmani types, which flower on the young wood 
of the current season, the plants may be cut down in the 
winter or earlg spring ; but if it is Miss Bateman, or one 
of the C. patens type, which flower from the old ripened 
wood, it should be only lightly pruned directly after 
flowering. 


1458,—Diseased Tomatos.—Would you kindly tell 
me in GARDENING what is the cause of the enclosed 
Tomatos being marked, whether it is a kind of disease, and 
whether it would cause them to be unfit to eat? I ought 
to mention that they are grown under glass, some in pots 
and some on a stage on slates, with about 7 inches deep of 
good loam, and with ventilation night and day. The 
leaves have some disease on them, which, I suppose, is 
cladisporium ; butit is the fruit I want to know about, I 
have been told by a gardener that he thought it was caused 
from the sun, but I shall feel greatly obliged if you would 
give your opinion.—E. R. 8. 

*.* Your Tomatos are affected by the disease. It is 
transmitted to the plants from the leaves, and if the fruits 
are badly affected they are unfit for food. Your only 
remedy is to get the crop finished quickly, give free venti- 
lation, as you are doing, and then thoroughly cleanse the 
house when the crop is cleared. 





Bougainvillea glabra.—I enclose a photograph 
of Bougainyillea glabra. The photo is taken by Mrs. Ather- 
ton Adams, and the plant is in one of the houses at 
Wynters. It has been in flower since June, and is quite a 
sight, though the colour cannot of course be seen in the 
photograph.—LioneL Rernoups, Wynters, Harlow. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot wnder- 
take to sate | letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Doreen.—The plant you mention is the true Japanese 
Anemone (A. japonica); the species as botanists call it. 
The white kind is simply a variety of it, also that named 
Lady Ardilaun.— Doreen.—Try M. Pritchard, Riverslea 
Nursery, Christchurch, Hants.——C. H. P.—Your ques- 
tion is rather vague. All books about flowers should tell 
the colours, though some dry-as-dust botanical treatises 
give elaborate so-called scientific details, without either 
saying what the colour of the flower is, or whether it be 
fragrant or otherwise. If you mean a catalogue of plants 
merely indicating the flower colours, then we cannot assist 
you, as we know of no such work.—Joe.—You will get 
all particulars about the National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association from Mr. D. B. Crane, 4, Woodview-terrace, 
Archway-road, Highgate, N.——M. J. Higgins.—Begonia 
seeds will retain their vitality if kept dry in a moderate 
temperature Sow in February if you have a hot-bed at 
work. If there is no warm bouse or hot-bed wait till the 
season is more advanced before sowing. The best way to 
keep Euonymuses from getting green is to keep cutting 
away the green shoots and to plant in rather poor soil. 
Sunlight-soap in solution, 2 oz. to the gallon, will kill 
green-fly. Ifthe Grapes have all been cut you may fumi- 
gate with Tobacco, but not otherwise. The young fruit- 
trees will probably break all right next spring. It would 
have been better if you had cut back a little more, but we 
should not do so now, the growths being strong and pro- 
bably unripe, through leaving them practically unshortened, 
The season, too, being so dry, unless you watered liberally, 
would keep the growth back. The plants you name 
should have a temperature not much below 40 degs. to be 
gate and produce flowers; 45 degs. will be better.—— 
E. A, S.—It will be far better to iayer tha fruit trees, and 
this can be done at once, pegging the shoots down into 
the soil as one would a Rhododendron. Thin out the heads 
of the Damson-trees to let in light and air.——G.—Leave 
the W. A. Richardson Rose severely alone. No doubt the 
winter will prune more than one cares for. Leave all 
pruning until the spring, and then you can see what dead 
wood wants removing.——W, H. Cooper.—We are much 
inclined to think that the lawn wants draining, as you 
seem to have done everything else possible to ensure a fine 
sward. But without careful drainage no amount of stimu- 
lant is of use; it is simply thrown away. Grass will not 
thrive near trees; the soil is too poor for it, and there is 
too much shide. You will never get a successful lawn 
there.——Bonie, Fifeshire.—The second query is outside 
the scope of this paper.—7. C. D.—Tne African or Cape 
Gooseberry is Physalis edulis. It should be raised annually, 
and potted in a light soil. It must be kept under glass to 
fruit. 

Replies next week to ‘‘T. W.,” “A, Peters” 
(rabbit query), “A. B.,” “TT O.D,” ‘ Islander,” ‘A. 
Mansfield,” “OO. T,” ‘‘T. Humfcey,” ‘Mrs. Norris 
Roberts,” ‘‘ Amateur, Surrey,” ‘‘C. H. D.” 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evitor of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Scotus.—These are probably 
varieties of B. semperflorens, of which there are now seve- 
ral colours, including those named, and crimson, &c.—— 
Dorothy.—The bulb is that of the Daffodil, but, of course, 
what variety it is impossible to say, It is one of the side- 
bulbs, and if planted out will bloom next spring.——T. B. 
—5, Begonia metallica; 6, B. natalensis.—A/fred Schu- 
macker, Manchester.—The name of your Lily is L. nepa- 
lense, a coloured plate of which was published in The 
Garden January 19, 1889. It is a native of the Himalayas, 
the other kinds from these regions only being L. Wallich- 
ianum, L. neilgherrense, L. polyphyllum, and L. gigan- 
teum. We are pleased you have succeeded so well in 
flowering it in the open.— Mrs. Woods.—We do not 
reply by post unless anything is particularly urgent. 1, 
Zinnia; and 3, Gaillardia; both raised from seed in spring, 
sown in gentle heat, and the plants put out later. The 
former is an annual, and the other also in some soils; 2 
and 4, Double Perennial Sunflowers ; 5, Helianthus gigan- 
teus, also a Sunflower and perennial, Easily grown in 
ordinary soil and very hardy.——Poppy.—Thorn Apple 
(Datura stramonium).—Fury.—Additions to last week's 
plants: 2, Oyrtomium caryotideum; 3, Cheilanthes 
elegans; 5, Polypodium species, but cannot determine 
species.——A, B. Powell.—Yellow Balsam (Impatiens 
Noli-me-tangere).——A. R. Main.—Justicia carnea.— 
Pongo.—1, Retinospora pisifera aurea ; 2, Prunus Pissardi ; 
3, R. squarrosa ; 5, Thujopsis dolabrata ; 6, Acer negundo 
variegatum ; 7, Chinese Juniper (Juniperus chinensis); 8, 
Oommon Robinia. Send cones of the Pine.——Utica.—5, 
Hibiscus rosa sinensis; the others are varieties of the 
herbaceous Paolox, but what we cannot tell, as the varie- 
ties are closely alike. One wants to see them in the 
garden. 


Names of fruits.—W. C. L. L.—1, Cellini; 2, Cor- 
nish Aromatic ; 3, out of character ; 4, Beurre Clairgeau 
Pear ; 5. Oourt of Wick.——J. Parsons —1, Dutch Uod- 
lin; 2, Norfolk Beaufin ; 3, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 4, Manx 
Codlin ; 5, not recognised , 6, Hawthornden.——J. B D, 
Rogate.—1, Norfolk Beautin ; 2, Kentish Fillbasket ; 3, 
Blenheim Orange ; 5, Cox’s Pomona possibly, but we are 
not sure of it; 6, Norfolk Greening ; 7, not recognised ; 
10, Gravenstein.—C. 7. B , Oxford.—The numbers were 
detached, but the large Apple is Blenheim Orange ; the 
small one Cox’s Orange Pippin ; the long Pear is Vicar of 
Winkfield ; the small, highly-coloured one Beurre Oapiau- 
mont.——R Slipper,—1, Emperor Alexander ; 2, out of 
character ; 3and 5, Golden Spire ; 4, Dutch Codlin.—— 
South Devon —1, Dutch Codlin ; 2, Blenheim Orange ; 3, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin.— J. G. S.—1, apparently a poor 
fruit of Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 2, not recognised ; possibly 
aiocal kind. There are many fruits known only to a cer- 
tain locality, and this appears to be one of them; 3, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin; 4, Cellini——J. Dunston.—New Haw- 
thornden.—T7. B.—Your plants are named in the proper 

lace. The fruits are: 1, Oat’s-head; 2, not recognised ; 

, Ribston Pippin; 4, Baddow Pippin.——J. #. A —You 
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have sent eighteen more fruits than we name at one time. 
We have done the best we can with such a collectior, but 
please remember that on another occasion we cannot help 
you further than naming six kinds, The work of naming 
fruits occupies much time and requires careful considera- 
tion, You have not told us either the county in which 
you live, a most important point, as fruits differ greatly, 
forinstance, inCornwalland Northumberland : 1, Yorkshire 
Beauty ; 2, apparently the Lady Apple ; 3, Minchall Crab ; 
5, Carlisle Oodlin ; 6, 12, 14, Hawthornden, judging by the 
samples sent; 10, Lady Henniker; 11, Devonshire Quar- 
renden ; 13, poor fruit of Stirling Oastle ; 14, Alfriston ; 
16, Lord Suttield; 17, King of the Pippins; 18, Dutch 
Codlin ; 20, Duchess of Oldenburgh; 21, poor Cellini 
apparently ; 22, a cider kind; 23, Cellini; 24, Golden 
Noble ; the others seem local or cider kinds. We have 
submitted them to a leading authority, but he can make 
nothing of them.—C. F. Dawson.—1, King of the Pip- 
pins ; 2, a cider kind, and worthless ; 3, out of character ; 
4, Royai Russet; 5, some local variety, not a sort in gene- 
ral cultivation, and worthless ; 6, Dutch Codlin ; 8, Cornish 
Aromatic; 9, Yellow Ingestrie ; 11, Adam’s Pearmain : 14, 
very poor Alfriston ; 15, Cellini ; 16, Leathercoat Russet ; 
17, New Hawthornden ; 19, Ribston Pippin ; 20, York- 
shire Greening ; 21, Norfolk Beaufin ; 22, Mére de Menage ; 
23, Hoary Morning ; 24, Emperor Alexander ; the other 
kinds are cider and local varieties, which are utterly 
worthless. Graft the trees with some other kinds. We 
must remind you, as we have done the last correspondent, 
that you have sent far too many kinds to name.—John 
Gibbons.—1, Alfriston ; 2, Cellini; 3, Carlisle Codlin ; 4, 
King of the Pippins; 5, out of character ; 7, Norfolk 
Beaufin ; 8, Colourless Fearn’s; 9, too poor; 10, French 
Orab ; 11, small Stirling Castle ; 12, poor ; 13, apparently 
Pear Chaumontel; 14, Pear Conseiller de la Cour; 15, 
Pear Beurré Diel; 16, Pear Brown Beurré; 17, Apple 
Gravenstein; 18, Apple small Yorkshire Beauty. It is 
quite impossible to return the Apples; they have to be 
cut to determine the kind.——K,. W.—1, Cellini; 2, King 
of the Pippins; 3, Ribston Pippin; 4, Alfriston; 5; 
Northern Greening ; 6, out of character.—R. E. Gold.— 
1, Small’s Admirable ; 2, 6, 9, Stone’s or Loddington Seed- 
ling ; they differ in shape, but the essential points are the 
same; 3and 11, Old Nonpareil; 4, out of character ; 5, 
apparently Old English Codlin, but misshaped; 7, Wel- 
lington ; 8, poor Manx Codlin; 10, Fearn’s Pippin; 12, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin.—W. Carr.—1, Pomme d’Ati; 2, 
Norfolk Beaufin ; 3, King of the Pippins ; 4, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 5, Fearn’s Pippin ; 6, Margil; 7, Lord Suffield ; 8, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling.— J. Howson.—A, Far too poor 
to determine ; B, Beurré d’Aremberg.—S, Bayley.— 
1, 2, 3 are all fruits of Cox’s Orange Pippin; they may ap- 
pear different to you, but are alike in essential character- 
istics ; 4, Lord Suftield.——Z. Carpenter,—55, 56, and 27 
(Pear), far too poor to name; 15, Scone’s Apple.—— 
L. Humfrey.—The Pear was almost pulp, but there is no 
doubt it is Williams’ Bon Chrétien ; the Apple is Lord 
Suffield.——Ward.—1, Lord Suffield ; 2, Northern Green- 
ing ; 3, small Cellini ; 4, Warner’s King.—Kilkenny.— 
Devonshire Quarrenden.— Aston Villa.—1, Beurré Rance 
Pear; 3, Hessle (a colourless fruit); 4, Too poor to 
name; 5, Hessle (exposed fruit); 6, Pear Beurré 
Bachelier ; 7, Apple small Cellini; 8, Apple Warner’s 
King ; 9, poor Keswick Oodlin; 10, out of character Fe 
bad specimen of the old English Russet ; 13, Northern 
Greening Apple —-W. S., Ware.—The Apples are, 1, 
Dutch Codlin ; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 3, possibly a very 
poor fruit of Golden Noble ; 4, out of character ; 5, Royal 
Russet ; 6, Ribston Pippin ; 7, Lemon Pippin ; 8, Dutch 
Codlim. The Pears are, 1, 4, 7, Souvenir du Congres ; 
they differ apparently, but that is only from soil or some 
other cause; 2, Grosse Calebasse ; 3, Catillac ; 5, Clapp’s 
Favourite ; 6, Easter Beurré ; 8, Beurré Bachelier. 





Catalogues received.—Wm. Clibran and Son, 
Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham. — Shrubs, Fruit-trees, 
Spring-jlowering Bulls, etc. ——Messrs. Dammann and Co., 
San Giovanni a Teduccio, Italy.—Seeds and Bulbs. 
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NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 


THE second floral committee meeting of the 
present season was held at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, on Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 25th. As might be expected thus early 
in the season, the display wassmall. Neverthe- 
lees, some really good novelties were exhibited, 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, §.E., staging 
twenty-four blooms of Japanese varieties, many 
of which were of a promising character. The 
following varieties were worthy of special 
notice: Duchess of York, grand’ new yellow, 
long, drooping florets of true Japanese form ; 
Le Marquise d’Ayguesvives, large salmon-red 
flower, with a yellow centre. The flowers from 
a later bud were brighter in colour and much 
prettier in form than those shown produced 
from buds secured earlier. Noces d’Or is a 
refined and handsome clear yellow variety, with 
incurving florets. ‘his will be a decided acqui- 
sition to the semi-early sorts, and builds up toa 
flower of large size. President Armand, true 
incurved Japanese flower, with broad petals ; 
colour inside, reddish-crimson, with golden-buff 
reverse. M. Pierre Lallemand, large spreading 
flower, of a light crimson inside the florets, and 
a golden reverse. ‘The form much resembles 
G. C. Schwabe, but is rather a larger flower 
than the last-named variety. One of the prettiest 
and most promising is M. Aug. de Lacvivier, 
the colour of which is salmon-red, with broad 
Horets, incurving at the tips, with a golde. 


reverse. Altogether a most charming acqui- 
sition. A very large blossom, not nearly 
developed was Mme. Ch. Champon, with 
long, reflexed florets; colour, white, freely 
suffused with rosy-violet. This variety will 
probably be seen in better condition and 
with more eolour a little later in the season. 
Eda Prass, a salmon-pink Japanese flower, was 
shown in good condition. M. G. Monteguy was 
shown by Mr. Jones and by Mr. J. W. Moor- 
man, of Victoria Park, E. The blooms of the 
former were almost white, and those of the 
latter were freely streaked with pink. The 
buds of the latter blossoms were secured later 
than the former lot, thus accounting for the 
difference in the colour. The flowers were of 
good size in each instance, and the committee 
requested to see them again later. Rose Wynne, 
a refined blush Japanese flower, was shown in 
good condition, and should be considered a use- 
ful sort for October flowering. Mr. Thos. 
Ware, Tottenham, N., sent two blossoms of a 
yellow seedling, somewhat resembling the old 
Soliel Levant, but with florets of less substance. 
From the same firm a blossom of the new yellow 
Pallanza was staged. This is a variety certifi- 
cated last season, and will probably oust Sun- 
flower from the exhibition board, as the colour 
is so much richer, and there is more substance 
in the petals. The committee granted the fol- 
lowing certificates: To Chrysanthemum Alice 
M. Love (H. J. Jones), a chaste white flower, 
with florets slightly twisted and intermixed. A 
desirable addition to the early white varieties. 
To Mme. Marie Masse, an early - flowering 
variety of great value. Colour, a pleasing shade 
of rosy-mauve, passing to a lighter colour with 
age. This was shown in sprays, each bearing 
from five to seven blossoms, 4 inches in diameter, 
each flower borne on a long footstalk. It was 
intimated that these flowers had been grown in 
the open border, and were cut from plants about 
3 feet in height, each plant carrying from 150 to 
200 blossoms. This should be considered one of 
the best for hardy border cultivation. The 
committee agreed to certificate this variety on 
condition that a plant was exhibited at their 
next meeting, that they might prove its habit, 
in accordance with their rule. This was pro- 
mised to be forthcoming by the exhibitor, Mr. 
D. B. Crane, Highgate, N. A plant of a white 
decorative variety named Amanda was exhibited 
by another grower, the blossoms very much re- 
sembling Mme. C. Desgrange. The committee 
wished to see this variety again later. 





BEES. 

Plants for Bees.—To the list of flower- 
ing trees and shrubs given on p. 439, may be 
added Box, which flowers early, and this season 
was better than usual. The Bees gathered a rich 
harvest from it. There are also the Sycamores, 
especially the early-flowering variety, which 
flowers before the fruit-trees are in bloom, and 
is an invaluable Bee-flower succeeded by the 
common kind. The Common and Portugal 
Laurels are both good Bee flowers, and the best 
of all flowering trees is the white-flowered 
Acacia, the honey from which is very white and 
pure. The Bees also gather from the Common 
Elder to a slight extent, but itis a late-flowering 
shrub, and blooms when there are plenty of 
honey-flowers open, therefore, it is not of much 
value. As, however, trees or shrubs take a long 
time to get to a flowering size, most of us Bee- 
keepers want a quicker return, therefore my few 
remarks will be chiefly confined to annuals and 
perennials. The aim should be to have honey- 
flowers early and late when the common kinds 
are scarce. To begin with, the Winter Aconite 
is the first flower to open in tke spring, and the 
Bees gather fronit freely. It yields alot of 
pollen and draws the Bees out early, which 
stimulates them to early brood rearing. I should 
advise Bee-keepers to plant it Jargely in asunny 
place near the hives—say within a hundred 
yards. The Yellow Crocus is equally good and 
will bear the same treatment. It follows the 
Aconite, and a good breadth of it should be 
planted. Then comes Arabis falbida the most 
useful Bee-flower extant, for it flowers just 
before the fruit-trees are in bloom, and yields 
large quantities of honey when it is most needed. 
Large breadths of it should be grown as it con- 
tinues in bloom for a very long time, and it will 
carry on the supply till the Gooseberries and 


Currants are in bloom, after which the Bees can 
generally find plenty of honey till the end of 
July, when it would be well to try and make up 
the deficiency by growing large breadths of 
Borage and Mignonette. They are both splendid 
Hae tower and it would be better to grow 
larger breadths of those than to have a lot of 
sorts. Ifsown about the middle of May in good 
ground, and then thinned rather severely, the 
plants will generally keep on blooming till cut 
down by the frost. Heliotrope is a good Bee- 
flower late in the season, but requires more care 
and attenticn.—J. C. H. 





BIRDS. 


THE STARLING (STURNUS VULGARIS). 


THE common Starling is a familiar, sociable 
bird, easily tamed in a state of captivity, and in 
a wild state so attached to society that numbers 
of these birds are found in the company of 
Jackdaws, Rooks, &c., perambulating the fields 
and meadows in search of grubs and earthworms. 
The whole plumage of this species is dark, 
glossed with green, purple, blue, and copper, 
each feather marked at the end with a pale 
yellow spot. The wing coverts are edged with 
yellowish-brown; the quill and tail feathers 
dusky, with lighter edges ; the bill straight and 
sharp-pointed, and of a deep yellow, while the 
legs and feet are reddish-brown. The Starling 
builds in hollow trees, in the thatch of old 
cottages and outbuildings, in church towers, and 
in lofty cliffs. The nest is somewhat slovenly 
in construction, all the eggs of a greenish-blue 
colour. Inthe autumn and winter these birds 
collect in large flocks, but towards spring, as the 
breeding season advances, they separate in 
pairs, and form their summer settlements. 
Their principal food is earthworms, grubs, and 
caterpillars ; they will also consume grain, seeds, 
and berries, and help themselves to the fruits of 
the orchard, pecking holes in and destroying 
uantities of Apples if not kept warned off. 
They are accused—falsely so, I think—of break- 
ing and sucking the eggs of other birds. The 
powers of imitation in this bird are very con- 
siderable, and it may in captivity be taught to 
whistle tunes or repeat short phrases with great 
exactness. It will thrive upon Barley-meal, 
moistened with milk or water, and minced 
meat, raw or cooked, with abundance of water 
for drinking and bathing. 8. 8. G. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


A DAY or two since I was taking stock of the 
situation in a large poultry-yard, and, in order 
to arrive at a correct solution from a monetary 
point of view, I not only set down the receipts 
and payments from the beginning of the poultry 
year (in this case the first of April), but ou the 
expenditure side of the account entered the 
valuation of the stock at starting, and on the 
receipts page put down a low estimate of the 
present value of the birds now in the yards. 
The balance on the right side was a most satis- 
factory one, the interest for the half year on 
the capital invested being such as would gladden 
the heart of many a shareholder in even what 
are known as financial successes. With sucha 
statement before them they would readily admit 
that there is something in poultry after al). 
The reason for this is evident. The account I 
have referred to is for the summer half year 
only ; by the time the winter six months have 
run their course the profit balance will be 
sensibly reduced. In too many cases it is 
swept away entirely, and replaced by a 
heavy deficit. The fact is, too many 
amateur poultry keepers never take the winter 
into account until it arrives, and this, in a 
measure, explains the glowing balance sheets 
which frequently appear in poultry newspapers. 
It must not, however, be taken for granted that 
all winter poultry keeping is attended wih 
loss. In @ recent article I showed that even 
hens in their second year can sometimes be relied 
upon to make a good return for the outlay upon 
them ; and, in average seasons, pullets of the 
year, if hatched early enovgh and carefully 
managed throughout, are almost certain to keep 
the egg-basket full at a time whew the best 
prices are obtainable, and it seems yeully extraya- 
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berries into a large vessel of wood or stone with 
a tap in it, pour on them as much boiling water 
as will cover them, and as soon as the heat will 
permit, bruise them well with the hand till all 
the berries are broken. Let them remain covered 
till all the berries begin to rise towards the 
top, which they will do in three or four days ; 
then draw off the clear part into another vessel, 
add to every ten quarts of the liquor 1 lb. of 
sugar, stir it well in, and let it stand to work 
a week or ten days in another vessel like the 
first. Then draw it off at the tap through a 
jelly-bag into a large vessel. Lay 4 oz. of isin- 
glass to steep twelve hours in a pint of white 
wine ; the next morning boil it on a slow fire 
till dissolved. Then take a gallon of the Black- 
berry juice, put in the dissolved isinglass, boil 
them together, pour all into the vessel, and let 
it stand a few days to purge and settle; draw 
it off, and keep it in a cool place. 4, Fill a 
large pan or pans with ripe Blackberries, and 
let them stand in a cool oven fora long time 
until soft, when they must be pressed to extract 
the juice, Strain this, and when cool pour it off 
into large jars or a cask, to stand for about a 
fortnight to ferment ; it must stand open. The 
juice should be measured before putting into 
the jars, and a note kept of the quantity ; at the 
end of the fortnight add powdered loaf sugar in 
the proportion of a quarter of a pound to every 
quart of juice, and a teacupful of brandy to 
every four quarts. Bung the jars tightly, and 
store away ina dark, cool place. - 



















































full, stop them with corks which fit tightly, 
and cover the corks thickly with resin. When 
the bottles are all filled and properly stopped, 
place them neck downwards in a hole dug in 
the ground, at least 2 feet deep, and cover them 
with earth. In case of frost cover the place 
where the Tomatos are buried with ashes about 
a foot deep. Immediately the cork is removed 
the fruit must be used, or fermentation will take 
place and the fruit will be spoiled. 


Rice-pudding with berries. — Cold 
boiled Rice may be made into a very nice 
pudding with the addition of berries. Soften 
the cold boiled Rice with milk, using 2 cupfuls 
of milk to one of Rice, and stir until all the lumps 
are dissolved ; add 3 well-beaten eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of butter, a small cupful of sugar, and 
2 cupfuls of Blackberries, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, or stoned Cherries. Bake slowly for 
one hour in a buttered pudding-dish. 

Apple jelly (Reply to L. Collen).—Boil 4 Ib. of 
Apples (without paring or coring them) in 3 quarts of water, 
and the rind of 2 Lemons, until they are quite soft, then 
pass through a jelly bag with the juice ofthe Lemons. To 
every pint of liquor add 1 lb. of lump sugar. Boil it until 
it jellies. Time, from twenty minutes to half-an-hour.—KE. 

QUERY. 


1459.—-Making pickles.—Wanted recipes for any 
really good uncommon pickles ? Apple, Tomato, or Orange 
pickle, or mixture pickle of different fruits and vegetables 
wanted.—ZONIE, 


gant to use eggs at all. But even prolific 
hens and pullets cannot do everything, and I 
have known cases where an abundance of fresh 
eggs from such birds has failed to keep the 
balance on the right side at the end of the winter 
half year. The explanation is that the poultry 
yard at such times contains too many idle Fowls 
ia it which make no return whatever for their 
keep. The object of this article is to bring home 
to my readers the importance of a real weeding 
out at this season, ifa successful venture is to 
be maintained. This afternoon, whilst feeding, 
I noticed a couple of white Leghorn hens which 
are in full moult. I thereupon determined to 
remove them from their pen as soon as they had 
gone to roost, and this has been done. ‘The 
next step will be to keep them warm and feed 
them generously, so as to hasten the moult ; then 
as soon as their new feathers are come they will 
be marketable for the table. The better plan 
would be to send them direct to the kitchen or 
sell them at once; but customers are not 
always forthcoming for this class of Fowl, 
even when they are only a year old. By 
converting them into cash at once we have 
done with them. There is no further outlay 
in food or labour, and their run is avail- 
able for others. Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, such Fowls were kept in the hope 
of getting more eggs, the case would stand then. 
In all probability the two hens would not lay a 
dozen eggs between them until the beginning of 
the new year at the earliest ; this means about 
seven months’ food for one adult Fowl, and the 
eggs may, or may not, realise about one half the 
cost of this food. The result would be that 
there would be a debt outstanding against 
the two Fowls that it would be utterly 
impossible for them to repay, no matter 
how well they may lay during the summer 
months. I have said a dozen eggs might be laid 
between now and the new year; it is quite as 
likely that there may be none at all. The lesson 
then to be learnt at this season is to clear off 
the bulk of the aged hens as fast as they fall in- 
to the moult, and to sell them even for a mere 
song if no better offer is forthcoming. Hens in 
their second year, if in good condition, are by 
no means bad eating, and, wherever there are 
large families to be provided for, they should 
be used at home. DoULTING. 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 































































HEUCHERA SANGUINEA, or Scarlet Saxi- 


frage.—Unusually cheap offer of this first-class hardy 
perennial ; will throw spikes of bloom 18 in. high; very easy to 
grow ; magnificent plants, 6 for 2s.; 12 for 33. 6d., carriage 
paid. Plant at once.—W. B. CHILD, F.R.H.S., Hardy Plant 
Nursery, Acock’s-green, Birmingham. 


(GENTAUREA RUBRA, the Ruby Cornflower. 


Immense heads of ruby-crimton flowers; splendid for 
cutting: a grand hardy plant; 6 for 2s. ; 12 for 3s. 6d., carriage 
paid, Thousands of hardy perennials to offer.—CHILD, 
Acock’s-green. 


GREENHOUSE COLLECTION.—21 strong, 


healthy young plants, choicest kinds, from single pots, 
correctly named, packed s2parately in damp Moss: 3 Regal 
Pelargoniums, 3 Peargon’s Geraniums, 2 Fuchsias, 2 Heliv- 
tropes, 2 Hydrangeas, 2 Ohrysanthemums, 2 Salviaa, 1 
Vallota (Scarboro’ Lily), 1 Sweet scented Lemon Verbenum, 
1 Oampanula carpatica (for hanging pot or basket), 2 Maiden- 
hair Ferns, 23 9d; free by return. Cash with order.—_REV 
VIOAR, F.R.H.S., Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 


EGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS,— 
Strong, healthy young plants, choicest kinds, correctly 
named, packed separately in damp Moss. 12 var., 4s., free by 
return. Oash with order.—REV. VICAR, F.R H5., asabove. 
PEARSON'S PELARGONIUMS (Geraniums), 
—For 1891, Candace, Gertrude Pearson, Olivia, Enid, 
John Forbes, Dr. Ernest Rawson, E. Bidwell, Wintie, Mons. 
Calvat, for 5s. For 1893, Gaone, Dr. Rothera, Florence 
Farmer, Lucreece, Dr. Nansen, Eleanor, for 23.91. 12 best, 
but rather older varieties, 3s. 91. All strong, healthy young 
plants from single pots, correctly named, packed separately 
in damp Moss. Free by return. Oash with order.—REV. 
VICAR, as above. 


(JABNATION S a Speciality.—Mrs. Holmes, 

The General, Leander, Fascination, Lord Byron, Lord 
Milton, Chameleon, Phyllis, Midas, Mrs. R. Hole, & , 4s. doz. 
List free —G. BOULTON, JR , Moddershall, Stone, Staffs. 


ARNATIONS AND PICOLEES in all the 

leading varieties, 63. doz. Strong rooted layers. List 

free._JNO. PRIOE & SON, Kingscanley Nursery, Glou- 
cestershire. : 


QTRAW BE RRY PLANTS. —Strong, trans- 
planted, early, best kinds (Paxtoa, Ruskin, Vicomtesse), 
Qs. 6d. 100, free.—TRAYER, Foxrock, co. Dublin. 


ANTED, Geranium cuttings; few  thou- 
sands. State price and variety. — DUCKWORTH, 
Stretford, Manchester. 


ULBS.—Double Datfodils, large to medium, 
1s. 6d. per 10); 10s per 1,090. Pheasant-eye Narcissus, 
1s. per 100; 8s. per 1,000.—-ANDREWS, Grocer, Stamford. 


LARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100, Is. 9d. 5 
1,000, 13s. Daffodils, 100, ls, 64. : 1.000, 10s. Yellow Prim- 
rose roots, 100, 4s., free. J. HARRISON, Fellside, Kendal. 


FE RNS EVERGREEN. —12hardy large-rooted 
Trish varieties, fit for any place,23. 6d., free. 12 new 


varieties of the Hart’s-to1gue Fern, 7s-6d. Price List of 1,090 
varieties, l1d.—P. O’ KELLY, Ballyvaughan, Oo. Clare. 


[ESTERS PANSIES -AND VIOLAS.—The 

Premier competition Collection of the world. Outtings, 
13 pr. Fancy Pansies, best, to include ‘‘ Col. M. R. G. Buch- 
anan,” the sensational new var. for 96 (11 certificates and 
specials), 5s. 6d. 13 pr. ‘tip-top ” vars,, 33. €d. Shows, 13 pr. 
finest, 28.9d. Violas, 13 pr, very best, Is. 91. 13 pr. do., to 
include grand new var. 96, Mrs. Neil McKay (3 certificates), 
9s. 6d., all named. Pansy seed, finest Show or Fancy, 7d. 
and 1s. per pkt. Viola, do. Autumn List free. — A. 
LISTER, Pansy Specialist, Rothesay. 


S TOCKS, Brompton, white, scarlet, purple, 

and Queen, 100, free, 1s. 6d. ; 50, 1s. ; fine plants. Wall. 
flowers, in 4 varieties, 1s. 6d. 100, free ; nice plants. 12 Marga- 
rica Carnation, 12 double Wallflowers for potting up for winter 
bloom, free, 1s. 94. Cabbage-plants, in 5 varieties, 120, free, 
ls. 3d, Choice Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 50, free, 
1s, 3d.—J. DUCKER, Haxey, Bawtry. 


pL OVELS YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES, 


—Prepared runners from maiden plants, strong, healthy, 
and well-rooted. List. Early orders will ensure early 
delivery. —LOVEL & SON, Driftield. 


PERENNIAL FLOWERING PLANTS, 2d. 


each. 1s. orders free. Alstroemeria, Tiarella, Anthemis, 
Double Pink Lychnis, Doronicum Harpur-Orewe, Yellow 
Foxglove, Solomon’s Seal, Funkia, Spirea, Tussilago, Auri« 
oula.—K ATR, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland, 





Sloes.—As there is a large crop of Sloes 
about this year I am anxious to know if they 
can be preserved or made into wine? When 
ought they to be gathered and how treated ?— 
ARCHIE, 

* * Choose ripe and sound fruit. Pick off 
the stalks, and reject any that are bruised or 
decayed. Put them into a pan, and upon every 
gallon of Sloes pour a gallon of boiling water. 
Let them stand and soak for five days, stirring 
them well every day. Strain off the liquor. 
Put 4 lb, of good loaf sugar to each gallon of 
liquor, and when it is dissolved put the whole 
into a cask. Let it work four days, filling it up 
as it works out, and bung it up when quiet. 
Keep it in the cask atleast twelve months before 
bottling it. 


Mountain Ash-berry jelly.—Can any 
reader give mea good recipe for making jelly 
from the ‘Mountain Ash” or ‘* Rowan” 
berries ?—F. A. E. 

* * The berries must be gathered when dry 
and fully ripe. Pick off the stalks, and put in 
a preserving-pan with a little water, and simmer 
until they can be broken up. Pour into a jelly- 
bag, and run the juice through, but do not use 
any pressure, or it will not be clear. Allow a 
pound of loaf-sugar to every pint of juice. Boil 
rather rapidly for an hour, skimming well; then 
put into perfectly dry pots, and tie down at 
once. 

1354.—Apple jelly.—Put the Apples ina 
small saucepan with enough water to cover 
them, let them boil till they are quite soft, then 
squeeze all the juice through a coarse cloth, 
then let the juice stand for twenty-four hours. 
Weigh it and add # lb. of loaf sugar to each 
pound of juice aud put ina pod of vanilla, boil 
tillitisa jelly. 1 pod of pa will flavour 
8 lbs. of juice.—E. R. C. L. 

1353.—Preserving Pears.—“F.” will 
find the following recip? very good. Peel the 
Pears and either quarter them or keep them 
whole, with the stalks and eyes unremoved. 
Sprinkle with sugar (4 1b. to 1 lb. of fruit), leave 
in a warm place till next day, then place alto- 
gether on the fire in a preserving pan, and 
simmer gently till the Pears are red,— 
E. R. C. L. 

To preserve Tomatos for winter 
use (/.).—Have some very wide-mouthed 
bottles, or stone jars, quite clean and dry for 
this purpose. .The fruit must be obtained ripe 
and perfectly dry, with a short stalk on each 
Tomato, and should be placed in the bottles 
immediately after they are gathered. If ee 
Tomatos are in the least bruised, moist, or the 
skin broken they will not keep. Place each 
Tomato in.the prepared bottles or jars, and let 
them rest lightly one against the other ; do not 
press or overcrowd them, as being a tender fruit, 
they will easily bruise. When the bottles are 
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BLACKBERRY WINE. 


In reply to ‘‘ Archie,” the following mode of 
making Blackberry wine is simple, and adopted 
by cottagers: 1, Much of the excellence of the 
wine depends upon the quality of the fruit. 
Pour on to eight quarts of fruit half-a-gallon of 
boiling water; crush up the whole with a 
wooden spoon. Strain off the liquid into a 
vessel, and again pour over the fruit two-and-a- 
half gallons of boiling water, and strain. Put 
the juice in a tub, and add four pounds of the 
finest loaf-sugar crushed (common sugar, if 
used, will require to be boiled and clarified) ; 
stir continually until the sugar is dissolved, 
Cover up and keep in a, warm place for four 
days, skimming the liquid every morning. 
Then put the liquid into a barrel that will just 
hold it ; add half-an-ounce of the best crushed 
Ginger, and two dozen whole Cloves tied in 
muslin. Set the cask a little on one side to 
allow of the liquor working from the bung 
during the process of fermentation, which 
usually extends over a fortnight, but may 
vary according to the temperature. The 
barrel must be kept filled up every day with 
liquid not quite cold. When fermentation is 
over bung down tight, and set away for four or 
five months in a very dark, dry, and cool place ; 
then bottle, adding half a gill of rum or French 
brandy to every quart bottle of the wine. The 
longer the wine is kept the better. Some 
persons allow a crushed Lemon to every quart 
of fruit used. 2, Another way is to take of full 
ripe berries twelve quarts crushed, Boil six 
gallons of water with 12 lb. of brown sugar a 
quarter of an hour; skim, and pour on the 
Blackberries, and let stand all night. Strain 
through an hair-sieve; pub in the cask 6 lb. of 
Malaga raisins (crushed), and 1 oz. .of isinglass 
dissolved in a little cider; stir up, close, and 
gtand six months, and thea bottle. 3, Pat ripe 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








No. 866.—Von. XVIL 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 


OCTOBER 12, 1895. 
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HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


BERRIES AND AUTUMN-TINTED 
FOLIAGE FOR DECORATIONS. 


DurinG the present month an abundance of 
highly-coloured berries and richly-tinted foliage 
may be obtained for vase and table decorations. 
As the autumn season advances the choice of 
flowers for use in similar circumstances becomes 
considerably limited, except for the welcome 
blossoms of the many Chrysanthemums. We 
may experience a frost at any moment, 
causing sad havoc amongst the many choice 
subjects in the outdoor garden, from which we 
have previously obtained our supply of materials 
for filling the vases and similar receptacles 
throughout the house. For this reason, and that 
the rooms may be brightened in a charming way 
by those who have never given a thought to the 
idea under notice, a few hints as to the choice 
of suitable berries and foliage for the purpose, as 


well as the system of arrangement, may be of 
use to the inexperienced. 


BRIGHT RED AUTUMN BERRIES, 


The berries of the Mountain Ash are of much 
value, and when cut with long stalks may be 
arranged in rather large vases. For a mantel- 
piece or as a vase for the drawing-room they are 
specially suitable. A hand-basket for table 
decoration in which the following combination 
of berries is brought into requisition produces 
one of the prettiest arrangements of this kind it 
is possible to conceive. The basket should be 
filled with nice green Moss, which should 
be made fairly moist before being placed in 
position. A few stout wires are needed with 
which to fix the sprays of berries. Each spray 
should be bound with fine binding-wire to the 
stout canes alluded to, and in this way they 
can easily be stuck into the Moss and arranged 
in any manner to suit the taste of the individual. 
One of the prettiest berries is Berberis vulgaris, 
known to many as the common ‘ Barberry.” 
These may be obtained in colours of crimson and 
yellow for a bright effect, and they also possess 
a beautiful and graceful form. A few fruits of 
the Siberian Crab will be found useful for insert- 
ing here and there, as their colours are so 
charmingly diversified. The small berry-like 
Crab Apples of Pyrus malus floribunda, yellow 
in colour, form a pleasing contrast to the crim- 
son and bright tints of some of the other 
subjects. The sprays of the Pyrus are also 
useful in large vases. From the Asparagus-beds 
nicely-berried pieces can be had. The bright 
red berries stand out so prominently on the 
foliage, and this is also most valuable. Clusters 
of the Acorn are easily got, and when fixed on 
the end of a long wire are seen to advantage 
associated with the other subjects. Nice pieces 
of the ordinary Blackberry, bearing ripe and 
unripe fruit, is another very pleasing feature, 
and to those who have never brought this useful 
subject into requisition before, a surprise awaits 


THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS. 


THE vegetable garden at this date will need 
mcre than ordinary attention. For various 
reasons the month of September has not been 
favourable in many ways, being too hot and too 
dry for the Brassica crops, and too sunny to 
perfect the root crops. I fear there will bea 
certain amount of waste, as salads are in long 
before the proper season, and crops for early 
winter will turn in before they are required. 
We will take the 


them. The chaste white Snowberry (Symphori- 
carpus), which is so common in most gardens in 
which flowering shrubs are grown, is useful when 
fixed with wires to produce a light and artistic 
effect. Physalis Alkekengi (Winter Cherry) 
is a subject that must be included in the list. 
During the autumn stems may be had on which 
a number of orange-red, berry-like flowers are 
in perfection. The form and colour, too, much 
resembles a circular Chinese lantern, and is 
most unique when used with other subjects of a 
like character. Hips and haws are very plenti- 
ful this season, and for this reason should be 
largely used. The brilliance of these highly- 
coloured berries renders them specially suitable 
for associating with orange and yellow Chrysan- 
themums, and for enriching an arrangement of 
other berries less bright in colour they are 
invaluable. Of course, there are many other 
kinds not noted in this list, yet among the 
different forms recommended here are to be 
found those best calculated to produce a pretty 
picture. 





























ToMATO 


first. So far the season has just suited it. 
Disease has been troublesome, and so I would in 
all cases advise the amateur to get fresh seed 
for another season, not relying upon the fruits 
from diseased plants. I am aware others may 
likewise be in the same plight, but a careful 
seedsman always gets clean stock for seed. My 
best variety this year in the open is the Old 
Conqueror and Laxton’s Open Air. Iname these 
to show that it is not necessary to throw away 
old favourites till new ones-are given a fair 
trial. At the time of writing there are good 
crops on these plants in the open, either 
trained to stakes or supported. We have 
had no _ frost to injure the plants 
or fruit, but we cannot long escape. Timely 
gathering is needful, so as to prolong the fruit 
supplies for table, as it should be borne in mind 
that full-sized plants will keep forseveral weeks if 
housed in time, but once frosted soon decay and 
are worthless. Those who wish to prolong their 
supplies would do well to take up the plants 
with the fruit attached, and place in a cool 
room or frame free of hot sunshine, and they 
will then preserve the fruits. Thus treated they 
do not shrivel, if kept cool and dry, but if 
gathered green they do not finish as well as 
when left on the plants. 


FOuiAGE. 


First on the list I unhesitatingly place Ampe- 
lepsis Veitchi, with its beautiful and 1ich 
autumn tints. For overhanging the sides of 
vases and épergnes, or to twine round the handle 
of a hand-basket, this is especially suitable. 
During the early part of the present month the 
colouring is constantly changing. First green 
and crimson, them passing into yellow and bright 
red. The old form of Ampelopsis (Virginian 
Creeper) often provides some highly-coloured 
pieces which may be used for the same purposes 
as the last subject, or in conjunction with it 
nice young growths of the Oak and Maple are 
sometimes serviceable, and are useful when 
arranging anything rather large. Some of the 
smaller forms of the Ivy are suitable for use 
with the hand-baskets, and the smallest of them 
may with advantage be arranged to overhang 
the sides of the vases. The Japanese Honey- 
suckle, with its richly yellow-veined foliage and 
long, trailing character, is indispensable in all 
decorative work. In the autumn the foliage 
becomes richly tinted with crimson. The 
Golden Privet is another kind of foliage 
rich in colour. Sprigs of this judiciously 
dotted here and there amongst the crimson 
berries and foliage produce a rich arrangement 
of colouring, as well as a gracefuleftect. There 
are many other useful kinds of foliage which 
may be found in the garden and hedgerow, and 
these, with some of the pretty Grasses which a 
short distance from any town are easily obtain- 
able, will enable anyone possessing a limited 
amount of taste to beautify the house in a 
manner which, it is to be regretted, is rather 
uncommon. D. B. Cranu. 


PROTECTING FRENCH BEANS. 

Again, French Beans will soon be a thing of 
the past, but the season may be prolonged by 
covering the haulm at night with mats or canvas, 
and going over the Beans about twice a week, 
gathering all full-sized ones, placing in bundles 
of fifty, and standing the stalk-ends in water in 
which a few lumps of charcoal are placed to keep 
it sweet. A very little cover will ward off a lot 
of cold, and by this means I have had French 
Beans well into November. Marrows may be 
kept for weeks in a cool place, if not allowed to 
get frozen before housing. With a little care a 
longer vegetable supply may be obtained from 
those vegetables one rarely tires of. 


Salads will now require attention if sown as 
previously advised. The amateur will do well 
to plant the seedlings at the foot of a wall, but 
in firm land. My method is to planta row ona 
sloping border between Strawberry plants, and 
thus save room. The ground being firm, they 
winter well. Lettuces are often scarce in the 
early spring, and it is these young plants which 
often fill up a void when older ones are all 
destroyed, Brussels Sproute, Kales, and Cauli- 





1435.— Tropzolum speciosum in 
Devonshire.—Please excuse me, Mr. Editor, 
in adding a line to your answer about Tropzxo- 
lum speciosum, Tifty years ago I saw this 
beautiful plant covering the whole of the north 
side—mark ! the north side—of a very large 
school at Bishopsteignton, Devon. This is a 
warm place, if you like.—F. Brewsr, Langford, 
Richmond-park-road, Kingston on-Thames. 
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490 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 




























































flowers have this season suffered badly from the 
caterpillar, and a good portion of the old leaves 
may now be removed, as the insects will be 
disturbed, and shake some soot and lime over 
the soil under the plant to prevent their doing 
further injury or ascending. A late plant- 
ing of spring Cabbages hould be made, 
as the late plants are often saved when 
larger ones are killed in severe weather. Plant 
on a firm quarter, and rather close, using an 
early variety. In my next note I hope to deal 
with the storage for Onions, Potatos, roots of all 
kinds, and the work of cleansing and making the 
kitchen garden a pleasure even in the dull 
season. G. W. 





Profitable Cucumber culture in cold 
frame.—I think the following may be of 
interest to your readers: On June Ist I planted 
a Cucumber-plant (Rollisson’s Telegraph) in 
my frame, which is 6 feet by 4 feet. I began 
cutting on July 16th, and have been doing so to 
the latter part of September. By close atten- 
tion to watering, syringing, ventilation, shading, 
pinching back, top-dressing, &¢., I have been 
able to cut ninety good fruits from this one 
plant. Out of this number fifty of them were 
from 14 inches to 20 inches long, and sold readily 
from 3d. to 64. each, while thirty-four of them 
were about 12 inches long, and realised from 24d. 
to 2hd. each, while the other six were small, and 
sold at ld. to 14d. each. Altogether I consider 
I cut over a guinea’s worth of fruit from this one 
plant.—Artuur Ricwarps, 90, Russell-street, 
Loughborough. 

* * Weare pleased to know of your success 
with Cucumbers inacold frame. Your remarks 
as to watering, syringing, and other details are 
interesting. Many amateurs starve their plants 
by not giving ample food and moisture, and by 
overcropping at the start. Yours is a good 
record, and we do not think it has been equalled, 
if the space at command is considered. _ Rollis- 
son’s Telegraph is one of the best varieties that 
can be grown in summer.—Ep. 





GARDAHN WORK.* 


——- 


Conservatory. 


There will be no lack of flowering plants now. Zonal 
and Ivy Pelargoniums that have been treated specially will 
now be very bright. We grow several hundred plants of 
double ‘‘ Geraniums” spegially for winter cutting in three 
colours—white, red, and scarlet. It is better to have 
duplicates of a known good thing than a large collection 
of many sorts. For cutting purposes doubles are better 
than singles, as the double flowers last much longer, The 
petals drop very quickly from the single flowers. Tuberous 
Begonias are pretty well over now, and may be placed in 
a cool house or pit to ripen. They will do under the stage 
if kept cool. Fuchsias also should be put away to ripen, 
and then they can be stowed anywhere during winter. 
The show and fancy Pelargoniums must have a light posi- 
tion, and be moderately watered. These are seldom done 
really well in mixed collections. Tney either ought to 
have a house to themselves or else be placed on shelves 
near the glass, As we cannot for the present give up a 
house to these, we fix up shelves along the side of the 
paths of any house of a suitable temperature, say, from 
45 degs. to 50 degs, for the next three months. Where a 
good deal of stuff has to be grown a great use will have to 
be made of these temporary winter shelves, which can be 
slung from the rafters wherever there is head room. 
Cyclamens and Primulas coming on will do well on shelves 
near the glass, and in the Fern-house at this season we 
sling shelves wherever there is room, and Majiden-hairs, 
Pterises, &c., will soon make very neat stuff, useful for 
many purposes in this light position, and when the shelves 
are no longer required they can be taken down and stowed 
away. Give all the air possible whilst the weather is 
favourable, 

Stove. 

The amateur’s stove is frequently used asa forcing-house 
to bring on a few early bulbs and other forced things for 
cutting. In one of these little houses I have recently seen 
many things not absolutely coming under the category of 
stove plants, and why should not the owner grow his 
winter Cucumbers or his early Strawberries, or bring for- 
ward the Roman Hyacinths, or do any other early work 
which requires heat and moisture for its accomplishment, 
if desired? The early Cucumbers could be grown in pots 
or boxes placed over the hot-water pipes. I have even 
seen a few Pines grown in one of these mixed stoves, and 
grown fairly well too. The ownerof many glass structures 
would say it was bad form to mix things up in this way 
and doubtless he is right, but there is more credit due 
to those who do a number of things well in one house 
where the means will not run beyond this than where 
taere are a large number of houses, each devoted to a par- 
ticular purpose. But to revert again for a moment to the 
stove pure and simple. Panicum variegatum and Trades- 
cantia multicolor are very useful for many decorative 
purposes when grown in small pots. They are very 
attractive just now in baskets or to form groups at the 
front of stage or pit, where they can hang over, from 

mg 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a — ight later than is here indicated with equally good 
72 ete, 


which long, trailing pieces can be cut to use in association 
with Smilax and Asparagus ae for any indoor 
decorations that may be needed. 


lights either being entirely removed or, if that is not 
possible, all the ventilators left open to their fullest extent 
night andday. The leaves will now be all down, and when 
the house is started early in December the trees may soon 
be pruned and cleaned, paint washed, and everything put 
ready for the start. The roots of Peach-trees should never 
be permitted to get dust-dry. When this happens, unless 
great care is used, these dry spots are difficult to moisten 
again. 


the end of last month, and, of course, the Roman 
Hyacinths and Freesias will have been potted still 
earlier. Freesias, if they are to flower well, must be 
potted early, as they lose strength if delayed beyond Sep- 
tember—in fact, August ia the right month for potting 
Feeesias, If bulb merchants understood their own interests 
they would not import little, rubbishy bulbs of Freesias 
at all. They lose more than they gain by it, as one disap- 
pointed customer influences others. Daffodils, single and 
double, and other forms of Narcissus, may be potted or 
boxed in quantity. Blue Scillas are pretty planted thickly 
in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, and they force fairly well. Tulips, 
of course, everybody likes, as they are nice for cutting. 
All except the Freesias should be plunged overhead for six 
weeks in a cold pit, or they will do outside covered with 
nalies or fibre, When the pots are full of roots remove 
indoors. 


only be done thoroughly by having side-lights which open 
in addition to top ventilation. The watering must be done 
with care and should not be spilt about the floor unneces- 
sarily. Mildew is sure to be present in crowded houses, 
and sulphur should be used freely. It will be found also 
that the earwigs have followed the plants under glass, and 
unlegs looked after will destroy many blooms. We always 
look round with a light at night and destroy them when 
feeding. 


soilin a cold frame kept close till rooted. Hardy edging 
plants, such as Euonymus radicans variegatus and Santo- 
lina incana will strike freely now in a cold frame, 


sunny weather of the past month has kept the plants 
bright where sufficient water was given ; but it is time to 
refill with bulbs, Wallflowers, Violas or Pansies, small 
shrubs, &c. Indoors we have Heaths, Bouvardias, Primula 
obconica, Scarborough Lilies, and many other things in 
bloom. 


I think it is desirable to delay such work till the weather 
changes. As goon as rain and dull weather set in we 
shall begin moving evergreens, The earthis now warm, 
and all that is wanted to set the roots in action is moisture. 
Among the most useful evergreens to plant for isolating 
or grouping on the lawn is Cedar of Lebanon, If there is 
room for only one large tree I should plant this, It 
invariably does well, even where the atmosphere in con- 
taminated with smoke. Picea Nordmanniana, Picea 
Pinsapo, Pinus austriaca, and Pinus Laricio are amon 
the hardiest of this family, and itis a waste of time hod 
money to plant doubtful things. The different varieties 
of Lawson’s Cypress would make an interesting group. 
Thujopsis borealis, Juniperus chinensis, J. fastigiata, 
Thuja gigantea, T. Verveneana are all hardy and good 
among smaller evergreens. Yews, Boxes, and Barberry 
are desirable. B. stenophylla isa charming bush, and B. 
aquitolia planted thickly forms a very bright and effective 
group, May be used for undergrowth under deciduous 
trees. Hollies and Rhododendrons should be planted 
wherever the soil is suitable. If I wanted to make a garden 
specially attractive in winter I should plant Hollies freely. 
Wherever possible let them be grouped among the 
Laurels, with the view of grubbing the Laurels up as soon 
as they could be spared. Prepare beds for late Tulips, 
The early Tulips are poor things compared with the late 
flowering kinds. Lord Mayor’s day marks the time the old 
florists planted their Tulips, which is a suitable time. 


splendid time for ripening up the wood of fruit-trees 
Those who are thinking of planting Pears will not do 





1 light warm-hous?, Ne Plus Ultra is one of the best 
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varieties for forcing. Beans coming on in pits must be 
covered with mats at night. Fires will not be required 
till the nights are much colder than they are at present. 
Broccoli plants are very vigorous, and it will be an advan- 
tage to lay down the late kinds towards the end of the 
month. Asparagus intended for forcing should have the 
tops cut down now to give the roots as long a rest as 
possible. Young plants which have not been cut from are 
the best for early forcing, if strong enough. Beetroot 
should be lifted now and stored in cool cellar. The skin 
must not be injured. Twist off the leaves without 
injuring the crowns. Keep the hoe at work during fine 
weather among growing plants, such as Spinach, Onions, 
Cabbages, Lettuces, Turnips, &c. Oelery should be earthed 
up finally, and the sides made smooth to throw off rains. 
Plant Cucumbers in warm-houses to come into bearing 
end of November and later. Cucumbers in frames are 
now pretty well over and may be cleared out and the 
frames used for other purposes. Lettuces, Endives, and 
Cauliflowers will require protection under gines, Any 
Tomatos still outside had better be gathere and taken 
into warm-house to ripen, Sow a few seeds of an early 
kind to plant under glass. E. Hoppay. 


Early Peach House. 
This house should now be kept as cool as possible, the 


Bulbs for Forcing. 
The earliest batch of these will have been potted towards 





Work in the Town Garden. 


The long spell of abnormally-warm weather shows sign3 
of a change at last, and frost and snow may occur almost 
any day now. October is often a delightfully calm and 
genial month, it is true, but after so much fine weather we 
must expect some of a different character, so get all plants 
of a tender nature housed in good time, before any damage 
is done by a sudden sharp night frost. No fires will 
probably be required in the greenhouse just yet, unless 
the weather should become very cold, but give eos of 
air during the day, and close between four and five pm , 
so as to conserve all the sun-heat possible, The green- 
house is sure to be very much crowded just now, especially 
where any number of Chrysanthemums are grown, but 
until, at least, some of these are over and can be got rid of, 
and where there is only the one house, a certain amount 
of crowding must be putup with. Much may, however, be 
done by a little management, placing each batch of plants 
in the position best suited toits requirements, and making 
use of every inch of standing room, High shelves near the 
glass are very useful for such things as Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, forward Roman Hyacinths, &., at this season, 
and a few boards fixed or strung up in some way will 
accommodate a lot of plants for the time being, and do 
no harm to things below, ‘‘Geraniums” thas were headed 
back to furnish cuttings some weeks ago and are now 
breaking into growth, and if lifted, placed in rather small 
pots with a little fresh sandy loam round the roots, and 
housed at once, will make fine bushy plants again by 
the spring, either for early-flowering or to furnish 
another crop of cuttings. Plants with long stems may 
also be taken up and potted, or be placed closely in boxes 
with some fine sandy soil about the roots, shortening 
these back slightly and removing a good many of the lower 
leaves, but in either case do not cut back the shoots now, 
as they will be liable to die back. Fuchsias planted out 
need not be taken up until the first frosts have eet 
them of their leaves, then lift them, pot or plant thic ly 
in boxes, and remove to a cool house, shed, or cellar, 
where only a few degs. of frost can penetrate. These 
must not be allowed to become too dry, or the wood 
will shrivel and perish, but by keeping ‘‘Geraniums” 
almost dust-dry —giving little or no water from the end 
of November until end of February—they will endure 
several degrees of frost without injury, and may be win- 
tered in an unheated house or any spare room, but the 

lants must be strong and well established. Begin plant- 
ing Hyacinths and other bulbs as soon as possible, and 
plant out or pot rooted layers of Carnations. B.C. R. 


Chrysanthemums under Glass. 
Give air enough to cause a free circulation. Tais can 


Cold Frames. 
Cuttings of Calceolarias will strike freely now in loamy 


Window Gardening. 
It will soon be time to replant window-boxes. The dry, 


Outdoor Garden. 
At present it is too hot and dry to do planting—at least, 





THH COMING WHHE’S WORK 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 
12th to October. 19th. 


Tied Cucumbers planted in warm-houss early in Sep- 
tember. _ Pinched off tendrils and stopped side shoots. 
Leaders will be allowed to make considerable progress 
before stopping. We always place a layer of manure over 
the bottom-heat pipes ; it holds up the moisture and when 
the plants are bearing heavily the roots work into it, and 
derive a great deal of support therefrom. At present it 
will be better to keep the roots near the surface, and so 
frequent top-dressings are given. Justa sprinkle of fresh 
loamy compost is a help in various ways, 4s besides 
encouraging the roots it helps to keep the atmosphere 
pure and fresh. If there is any fear of green-fly being 
present a little Tobacco-paper will be burnt or the 
vaporiser used. The Cucumber-house at this season is used 
for other purposes besides Cucumbers, as we cannot afford 
to give up a house altogether to one thing. Seedling 
Ferns in boxes, Roman Hyacinths in pots, just brought in 
from the plunging-bed, and various other things which 
require a little warmth, will do no harm in a Cucumber- 
house where a watchful eye is kept upon everything. 
We have filled a couple more frames with Violets for 
blooming in winter. Tne frames could not be spared 
earlier. The Violets have strong buds and are ready to 
burst into bloom. Outtings of bedding ‘‘ Geraniums” 
have been placed in vinery from which most of the Grapes 
have been cut; the remainder will be cut in a few days. 
We find Golden Queen a useful white Grape, sets freely 
in cool-house, and carries a heavy crop of handsome 
bunches which keep well. Autumn Raspberries are fruit- 
ing very freely. We find these very useful for tarts, &c. 
Everybody should grow them; they are very little trouble. 
We never train ours. They are planted in rows 6 feet 
apart, and after fruiting will cut down close to the ground 
and be mulched with good manure. In the spring, when 
the young growths start, they are thinned by the removal 
of the weakest, so that those left forma continuous row, the 
canes 6 inches to 8 inches apart; the young wood hardens 
as it grows, and begins bearing when the growth is nearly 
completed. We are still gathering Alpine Strawberries. 
Gathered Apples and Pears as they come ready. Choice 
Pears and Applesare packed in boxes, the lids being left off 
for the present. We find the blue Impératrice Plum for 
an east wall very useful late in autumn, and Coe’s Golden 
Drop will keep in a cool room. 


Fruit Garden. 
If the sunshine has any virtue in it this hay been a 


wrong if they order Mme. Treyve, Beurré d’Amanlis, 
Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, and Doyenné du Comice. 
All may be grown as pyramids. I am not much in favour 
of cordon training, as I do not believe in cramping the 
energies of a tree, which limiting to one or two branches 
must do. The Palmettes Verider, which is horizontal 
training with the points trained upwards, is a good system 
for covering walls of moderate height quickly and is well 
suited for Pears and Cherries, though not so well adapted 
for Plums and Apples. There have been magnificent Apples 
on bush-trees worked on the broad-leaved Paradise stock 
this season, and this will probably give stimulus to the 
Yip of trees on this stock. For orchard planting when 
the land will ultimately be laid down to Grass we must 
still plant trees on the Crab. I have some splendid crops 
of Blenheims this season, and if carefully gathered and 
stored till Christmas they should pay. IfI had half-a-dozen 
acres of suitable land and wanted to mske some pro- 
vision for my family, I should plant Blenheims. They 
would be worth waiting for. The late Apples and Pears 
should be carefully gathered and grafted into two sizes 
and stored away very carefully. Look over Peach- 
trees from which the fruits have been gathered and cut 
out any of the old wood which can be spared. Over- 
luxuriant trees may have their roots partially lifted now. 


Vegetable Garden. 


French Beans may be planted in heat to give a supply in 
winter. The most convenient way is to plant four or five 
Beans iu 6-inch pots and grow on a stage near the glass in 
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THE BANANAS (MUSA). 


A FAMILIAR fruit in the shop windows and 
markets is the Banana, as wholesome and 
nutritious as almost any food known to us. 
Within the past few years they have been 
largely imported, but before they were so much 
sought after as at the present day, the Banana, 
or Musa, was valued for the sub-tropical effects 
got from the plant in the summer garden. 

It is seen often in conservatories, the big 
arching leaves possessing characteristic beauty. 
At the end of these notes we have given a short 
description of the kinds that give the best 
fruits, the writer being Mr. Wythes, of the Syon 
House Gardens, Brentford, who for years past 
has cultivated the Banana to give dessert fruit. 
Few, doubtless, of our readers can grow the 
plants to fruit, as much space is required ; but 
doubtless the details of culture will be interest- 
ing. 

THe BANANA FAMILY 
is found in the Old World and Polynesia, and 
the plants often attain a height of from 25 feet 
to 4) feet, and comprise about forty species. 









































The Great Plantain or Banana (Musa Ensete), the illustration showing a group of plants in the open air 
in a Devonshire garden. 


It will be interesting to quote the remarks of 
the late Professor Lindley in the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Horticultural Society,” V. pp. 83— 
84, about thisfruit. He says :— 

The Plaintain or Banana, with which as a tree 
no one can be unacquainted, is the principal fruit 
consumed by the inhabitants of the torrid zone ; 
and from its nutritious qualities and general use 
may, whether used in a raw or dressed form, bere- 
garded rather as a necessary article of food than 
agan occasionalluxury. In equinoctial Asia and 
America, in tropical Africa, in the islands of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, wherever the mean 
heat of the year exceeds 75 degs. Fahr., the 
Banana is one of the most interesting objects of 


cultivation for the subsistence of man. The | 


fruit is produced from amongst the immense 
leaves in bunches weighing 30, 60, and 80 lb. ; 
of the richest hues, and of the greatest diversity 
of form, It usually is long and narrow, of a pale 
yellow or a dark red colour, with a yellow fari- 
naceous flesh. But in form it varies to oblong 
and nearly sphericil ; and in colour it offers all 
the shades and variations of tints that the com- 
bination of yellow and red, in different propor- 





tions, can produce. Some sorts are said always 


character of the fruit to an European palate is 
that of mild insipidity ; some sorts are even so 
coarse as not to be edible without preparation. 
The greater number, however, are used in their 
raw state, and some varieties acquire by cultiva- 
tion a very exquisite flavour, some of them sur- 
passing the finest Pear. In the better sorts the 
flesh is no harder than butter isin winter, and has 
much the colour of the finest yellow butter. It 
is of a delicate taste, and melts in the mouth like 
marmalade. To point out all the kinds that are 
cultivated in the East Indies alone would be as 
difficult as to describe the varieties of Apples and 
Pears in Europe ; for the names vary according 
to the form, size, taste, and colour of the 
fruits. 


Kinps or Musa. 


There are many species and varieties, some, of 
course, fruit-yielding, others of value for their 
majesticaspect. The largest of allis M. Ensete, 
of which we give an illustration. It is a native 
of Abyssinia and reaches a height of 50 feet, 
the leaves in very fine specimens being almost 








30 feet long and 3 feet wide. It was found by 
the traveller Bruce, and it is interesting to note 
that it is represented on Egyptian sculptures. 
Mr. Morris (‘* Native and other Fibre Plants,” 
1884, p. 38) describes it as growing in the 
cool climate of the Blue Mountains in Jamaica at 
4,000 feet, and as having leaves 20 feet long, the 
stem about 8 feet in circumference at the base, 


with a height of 30 feet ; the total weight of a | 


single plant was not less than a quarter of a ton. 
The common Banana of the shops is M. sapien- 
tum, and M. paradisiaca is a variety. Next to 
M. sapientum the most largely grown is M. 
Cavendishi. It is a native of Southern China, 
and introduced to England in 1827. This is 


represents a large proportion of the Bananas 
usually sold in this country. 

M Basysoo is a kind introduced of late years, 
and is said to be hardy, but, except in the 
warmest parts of England, this is, we think, 
not so. In the Kew Bulletin for August, 1894, 
it mentions that it was from ‘‘ the Liu Kiu archi- 
pelago, and cultivated in Southern Japan. Intro- 
duced into cultivation in England by Messrs, 


to be of a bright green colour. In general, the | 


that flowered in the temperate-house at Kew 
in 1891. It is said to be as hardy as M. Ensete. 
It is grown in Southern Japan for its fibre. An 
interesting series of articles made from this 
‘ Japanese Plantain,’ consisting of fibre, cloth, 
and other fabrics, is in the Kew Museum, 
presented by Mr. J. H. Veitch, F.L.S. The 
cloth is used for making screens, and for binding 
books. M. Martini has the habit of M. sapien- 
tum, and is said to be more hardy than M. 
Ensete, with bright rose-red flowers. The 
leaves are oblong, firm in texture, bright-green 
above, glaucous beneath, with reddish veins. 
A plant which has not yet flowered exists in the 
Kew collection brought from the Botanical 
Garden, Orotava, Teneriffe, by the Assistant 
Director in 1893.” 

It would serve no useful purpose to enumerate 
a list of the Musas known to us, but we may 
allude again to those kinds illustrated, which 
are the chief ones in this noble family. The 
Banana or Sweet Plantain (Musa sapientum) is 
the sweet fruit we eat raw and value for its 
nutritious properties. It has many names. 








Veitch, of Chelsea. Described from a plant 


The Plantain or cooking Banana (Musa sapi- 
entum paradisiaca) is the 
*‘large or cooking Plantain” 
of the Europeans in India, 
There are many varieties with 
only local names, and there 
is need of careful revision of 
the cultivated Bananas, Then 
we get in Madras a sort of 
luscious flavour known as 
Guindy, and so forth. The 
richest regions for the fruit is 
the Philippines and the Indian 
Archipelago. 


UssEs OF THE BANANA, 


We mentioned in the intro- 
duction to this article that 
the Banana was an excellent 
fruit and growing more in 
favour each year. It is in- 
teresting to notice that the 
great traveller Dampier, in 
his ‘*‘ New Voyage Round the 
World,” 1679 to 1691, makes 
mention of the value of the 
Banana and Plantain. He 
says: ‘‘The Plantain I take 
to be the king of all fruit, not 
except the Coco [nut] itself. 
The trees are not raised from 
seed (for they seem not to 
have any), but from the roots 
of other old trees. If these 
young suckers are taken out 
of the ground and planted in 
another place it will be fifteen 
months before they bear; 
buco if let stand in their own 
native soil they will bear in 
twelve months. As soon as 
the fruit is ripe the tree 
decays.” 





Again, ‘‘ when this fruit is 
only used for bread, it is 
roasted or boiled when it is 
just full grown, but not yet 
ripe, or turned yellow. Some- 
times, for a change, they eat a roasted Plantain 
and a ripe raw Plantain together, which is instead 
of bread and butter. They eat very pleasant so, 
and I have made many a good meal in this 
manner. Sometimes our English take six or 
seven ripe Plantains, and, mashing them to- 
gether, make them into a lump, and boil them 
instead of a bag-pudding, which they call a buff- 
jacket ; and this is a very good way for a change. 
This fruit makes also very good tarts; and the 
green Plantains sliced thin, and dried in the 
sun and grated, will make a sort of flour which 
is very good to make puddings. A ripe Plar. 
tain, sliced and dried in the sun, may be pre. 


: | served a great while, and then eats like Figs, 
known as the ‘‘ Chinese or Dwarf” Banana, and | 


very sweet and pleasant. The Darien Indians 
preserve them a long time, by drying them 
gently over the fire, mashing them first, and 
moulding them into lumps. The Mosquito 
Indians will take a ripe Plantain and roast it ; 
then take a pint and half of water in a calabash, 
and squeeze the Plantain in pieces with their 
hand, mixing it with the water; then they 
drink it all off together ; this they call mishlaw, 
and it is pleasant and sweet and nourishing 
somewhat Eke lambs’-wool (as it is called) made 





with Apples and ale; and of this fruit alone 
many thousands of Indian families in the West 
Indies have their whole subsistence.” 

GREEN PLANTAINS are cooked in various ways, 
and form the staple food of millions of people in 
tropical America, In fact they are so exten- 
sively consumed as to almost take the place of 
cereal grains as a common article of diet. 
About 6} 1b. of the fruit or 2 lb. of the dry meal, 
with a quarter of a pound of salt meat or fish, 


form in the West Indies the daily allowance for } 


a labourer. In Jamaica the working negroes 
prefer Plantains to bread ; the former they boil 
or roast in ashes and eat when quite warm. 
The ripe fruit when it is yellow and has acquired 
a sweetish flavour is sliced and fried or baked. 
It has then a pleasant sweet flavour, slightly 
acid, and very much resembling baked Apples. 
In the West Indies the dried leaves and 
prepared portions of the stem are used as a 
packing material for the fruit when taken down 
to the nearest port for shipment. The same 
material is woven into coarse saddle-cloths for 
pack mules, or used in a loose pad for the same 
purpose. In India the dried petiole of the Plan- 
tain isused without further preparation for tying 
fences, training the Betel Vine to itssupport, and 
for numerous other purposes as a rough kind of 
twine, and the larger parts are made into little 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


distances of about 60 feet. They do not do so 
well in open plains, and in swampy lands not at 
all. Manila Hemp takes the chief place as a 
material for making white ropes for rigging and 
other purposes, and old ropes made of Manila 
Hemp make excellent paper material. The 
magnitude of the industry connected with the 
Abaca or Manila Hemp-plant may be gathered 
from the fact that about 50,000 tons of fibre are 
annually exported from the Philippine Islands, 
of the value of about three millions sterling. 
The fruit of the Abaca is green and hard and 
unfit for food. It is important to bear in mind 
that the Manila Hemp-plant is exclusively pro- 
duced in the south-eastern part of the Philip- 
pines. All attempts to successfully cultivate it 
in the western and northern parts have hitherto 
proved abortive. 

BANANA WInE.—A ‘ wine”-like drink is got 
from the fruit. Mr. Stanley in his ‘‘ Darkest 
Africa,” Vol. II, p. 238, mentions that at 
Awamba, ‘* Two large troughs—equal in size to 
small canoes—were stationed in the village, in 
which the natives pressed the ripe fruit and 
manufactured their wine.” 

PLANTAIN MEAL,—This is a very ancient 
article of food, because old authors mention its 
use, and we get interesting particulars of it in 
modern books, as *‘ In Darkest Africa,” Vol. i 








A recently introduced Banana (Musa Basjoo), one of the hardiest of the family. 


The plant shown in 


the illustration is growing in a northern French garden, 


square boxes for holding snuff, drugs, &c. In 
the Archipelago the trunk is cut into several 
pieces, which serve as hearths during festivities 
in the open air, and in Siam it is used for 
clarifying sugar. The leaves are much used for 
packing all sorts of small goods in the bazaars, 
and are also employed as plates, being sold for 
this purpose for from 1 to 3 pies each. When 
dry they are employed by shop-keepers much as 
brown paper isin Europe. ‘They are also used 
for making mats, and as thatch for temporary 
huts. In Central America ‘‘ the mats which the 
poorer classes have to sleep upon are made from 
fibre of the Plantain.” In the Malay Peninsula 
the fresh leaves are employed as a water-proof 
covering for the earthen pots or Bamboo, in 
which Rice is steamed, The ash of the leaf and 
the leaf-stalk, rich in alkaline salts, is used 
instead of country soap or fuller’s earth in 
washing clothes. 


PLANTAIN AND BANANA FIBRE, 


The most valuable Musa fibre, says the Kew 
Bulletin, is undoubtedly that yielded by Musa 
textilis, known in commerce as Manila Hemp. 
There are about 12 different varieties of plants 
under cultivation all differing in habit and in 
the quality of the fibre yielded by them. They 
thrive best in fresh clearings of jungle on low 
hills, and under shade of trees left standing at 





p. 450, where the author says: ‘‘ The foragers 
returned, often in couples, with an immense 
bunch of Plantains between them. The more 
provident, however, bore larger quantities of the 
fruit, peeled and sliced, ready for drying, thus 
avoiding the superfluous stalk and skin, The 
fruit, when dry, could be converted into cakes 
or palatable Plantain porridge or a morning’s 
draught of Plantain gruel. Many of the finest 
specimens were reserved to ripen to make a 
sweet pudding, or a sweet brew, or for sauce for 
the porridge.” 

When between the Albert Edward Nyanza 
and the Albert Nyanza, the author says: ‘‘ For 
the first time we discovered that the Awamba, 
whose territory we were now in, understood the 
art of drying Bananas over wooden gratings, for 
the purpose of making flour. We had often 
wondered, during our life in the forest region, 
thatthe natives did not appear to have discovered 
what invaluable, nourishing, and easily diges- 
tible food they possessed in the Plantain and 
Banana. All Banana lands—Cuba, Brazil, 
West Indies—seem to me to have been specially 
remiss on this point. 
the flour were publicly known it is not to be 


doubted but it would be largely consumed in 


Europe. For infants, persons of delicate diges- 
tion, dyspeptics, 


If only the virtues of 


and those suffering from 
temporary derangements of the stomach, the 
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flour, properly prepared, would be of universal 
demand. During my two attacks of gastritis, 
a light gruel of this, mixed with milk, was the 
only matter that could be digested.” 



























































his ‘‘Personal Experiences in Equatorial 
Africa,” p. 322: ‘We found a little porridge 
of scalded Banana flour, which had been just 
freshly made; and a few leathern belts, which 
is the only native article of apparel. The 
discovery of this sample of porridge here struck 
me as very peculiar ; the first place where we 
had seen Bananas dried and pounded into flour 
was at Ugarrowwa’s camp ; even the Zanzibaris, 
and the other natives whom we have met on our 
line of progress, had not known this method of 
preparing Bananas for food till they saw it used 
by us. So it is evident that the few natives 
with whom we had become intimate on our way 
had returned to their villages and told their 
neighbours what they had seen us do. Ever 
since we learned this method of preparing our 
Bananas we have been able to diminish our risk 
of starvation very considerably. We can make 
enough flour in one day for several days’ 
rations; and the weight is so much less than 
that of the corresponding quantity of the Green 
Bananas, that men can carry a considerable 
number of days’ rations with them, in addition 
to their other loads, whereas they could not 
manage more than a couple of days’ supply of 
the Green Bananas. The Banana flour is most 
nutritious and very sustaining. The best 
Banana meal is from unripe fruit.” 


BANANAS GROWN IN HEAT FOR FRUIT. 


Mr. Wythes, gardener to Earl Perey, Syon 
House, and a well-known grower of the Banana, 
writes as follows— 


The Musa of late has become a greater favour- 
ite in many gardens on account of its noble 
appearance and its usefulness as a fruiting plant. 
There are in the family some not suited for 
this climate, being much too large and so long 
before they fruit. In the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
are several noble-looking kinds, but they are 
not the most useful. For private gardens, or 
the amateur, Musa Cavendishi is the best of all, 
needing less heat, will fruit in a short time, 
and what is so valuable, the fruits are of delicious 
flavour when ripened under glass on the plants, 
not cut in a green state and ripened afterwards. 
Iam aware that M. Cavendishi is not the richest 
variety if flavour is alone considered, but it can 
be grown where other kinds fail, and taken 
altogether it is a long way ahead of all others for 
general culture, and can be grown in a much 
smaller structure than the other kinds. Many 
amateurs can afford space for a single plant 
or two in a house, as a corner of a heated 
conservatory will ripen nice fruits if an 
intermediate-house temperature can be given 
in the winter and the plants kept free from 
drip. If Musas are grown for flavour alone 
the tall kinds run 15 feet to 20 feet. M. para- 
disiaca is of good flavour, but it is not a quick 
fruiter or heavy cropper. The fingers or pods 
are short, thick, and more juicy than those of 
M. Cavendishi. I will but briefly note the taller 
kinds which are less grown in this country. 

The favourite variety named above may be 
fruited in twelve months from time of planting 
if good suckers are planted, but, of course, to do 
this, there must be no check of any kind, and 
freedom from insect pests, with abundance of 
heat and moisture. During the growing season 
by planting early in the year there will be ripe 
fruits at a season they are much appreciated. 
The plants are gross feeders, and when once 
started should be well fed from the surface, If 
grown in a house devoted to their culture, give 
them a liberal temperature, not less than 65 degs. 
at night, 10 degs, to 15 degs. higher by day, 
and allow the thermometer to run up freely at 
closing-time by sun-heat. This treatment is 
only for plants grown for fruiting in a short 
time, but is not really necessary if a longer time 
is given the plants, or what may be termed easy 
culture, as the plants will winter in a tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. in winter or even a few degrees 
less in severe weather, but are best then 
fruited in the early spring, not in autumn. 

The plants are readily raised from suckers at 
the root, and they throw up freely. ‘Too many 
left rob the plant, and check fruiting. They 
only fruit once, the old plant being useless 
afterwards, so that care must be taken of a 
strong sucker at the base to make new fruiters. 


Dr. Parke, surgeon to the expedition, says in . 
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As the plants are gross feeders they require 
taking up and replanting in new soil as 
soon as the fruit is cut and the old plant des- 
troyed, giving the new sucker good loam with a 
liberal portion of decayed manure, bone-meal, 
and free drainage, 


Plantsin conservatories should be planted, say, 
about April or May, given a close corner fora 
time, and then fed freely with liquid or cow- 
manure. The latter, if used as a surface- 
dressing, should be partially dried, as in a wet 
State it clogs up the soil and injures the surface 
roots. These plants do well in large tubs or 
pots, and should be given less moisture in winter, 
kept free from drip, and when fully grown a 
slight rest will soon bring them into fruiting. 
When in flower the plants do well with a drier 
temperature for a time and careful airing, 
as if subjected to cold draughts the late or last 
portion to set on the truss decays, and a good 
portion of the fruit is lost. Too much moisture 
overhead in winter is injurious, as, like Pine- 
apples, all the moisture is conveyed to the 
centre of the plants, and the embryo fruit is 
decayed in the stem before it attains sufficient 
strength to push up. I have lost more fruits 


























are of a bright lilac-blue. 
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A note on Starworts (Asters).—These | our gardens would present a picture of interest 
much-admired autumn flowers are now in full | and beauty they do not now possess.—F, 
beauty, and in great variety. When grown in 
masses, as in the Royal Gardens, Kew, they h nt abe 
form a charming picture. A few of the many | Way to find out when plants Nant watering ? 
varieties that I think were most effective are | | find I overwater them, as dt Ne Is it a bad 
the following: One that is rather compact in thing to let pot-flowers stand in water? Or can 
growth is called Ariadne, and of a bright I water them a LiGtles and not take the pots out 
purplish-blue. Aster polyphyllus is much more | Of the china pink 7 A ee of "Te takes the 
uncommon, the flowers pure white, with yellow | Pots and puts them in a basin, then waters 
centre. It is a native of North America, and : ahs - 
seldom seen. It has medium-sized flowers, and | for some time. Is this is a good method ?— 
is extremely pretty. The New England Star- | COUNTESS. 
wort (A. Nove-Angliz pulchellus), with its 
large, dark purplish-blue flowers, is very hand- | plant in a china bowl requires water—difficult, 
some, and is set off to further advantage by much | we mean, for those lacking experience. 
darker foliage than the other varieties. A. Novee- perienced person can tell in a moment, if he lifts 
Angliz roseus is very different in colour to those up the pot, by its weight, if it is wet or dry. 
already mentioned, and is of a purplish-pink, 
with yellow centre, and grows well. Worthy | ascertained by touching it with the finger, and 
of notice is A. Novi Belgiarcturus. The flowers | if it feels damp and pasty the plant does not 
Michaelmas Daisies 
are being much more used for cutting. They 
are lasting and so easy to arrange with good 


Watering of plants.—What is the best 


them well, and lets them stand in the basin 
*,” It is rather difficult to find out when a 
An ex- 


The condition of the soil can also be generally 


want water. But it sometimes happens that a 
plant may be merely watered on the surface, 
Ladies very often give a little water—just 








by plants throwing up fruit in the late autumn 
months than at any other period, owing to 
want of sun-heat to strengthen the roots, and 
if decay sets in in the stem a season ig lost. I 
have noticed that in pots or tubs there is less 
trouble as regards decay, and it is an excellent 
way to grow a few plants in a mixed house. 
If M. Cavendishi is grown, a house at least 
10 feet to 12 feet high is best, to give leaf- 
growth ample space ; the plants are from 8 feet 
to 10 feet high, with a wide spread. For other 
kinds lofty houses are necessary, and I do not 
advise their culture,” 


Mr. W. Watson, the assistant curator of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, gives in the Kew Bulletin 
a brief account of the treatment of Bananas at 
Kew as follows— 


“* A selection of edible-fruited Musas is culti- 
vated in the Palm-house at Kew, in addition to 
the collection of species. With scarcely an 
exception they are all easy to cultivate; they like 
rich soil, a fair allowance of root room, plenty of 
sunlight, and liberal supplies of water. The 
deciduous species, represented by M. superba, 
are kept quite dry during winter. M. Caven- 
dishi does not fruit as well in the Palm-house 
as it does at Syon House and in other gardens, 
but all the forms of M. sapientum fruit well at 
Kew. They are planted either in large tubs or 
in a border on the south-east side of the house 
in &@ compost of rich loam and cow-manure. 
Suckers about 6 feet high, when planted singly, 
fruit in from two to three years. The bunches 
ére cut as soon as the fruit shows signs of 
changing from green to yellow and hung in a 
warm room to ripen. This they do in about a 
fortnight after cutting. Fruit ripened on the 
plants is not nearly so rich in flavour as when it 
is cutand ripened ina room; it also ripens much 
more-slowly if left on the plants. As soon as a 
bunch is cut the stem which bore it is cut off 
level with the ground and a sucker, of which 
there are generally several in various stages of 
growth, is selected to take its place. Travellers 
who have tasted some of the best of the Kew- 
grown Bananas say that they are superior in 
flavour to what are obtainable in the tropics.” 













































effect. It is a pity that we do not see these 
charming flowers more in gardens and parks, 
Where there are evergreen shrubs plant the 
Starworts amongst them, so as to get a rich 





Fertilisation of flowers.—I should be 





glad to know the method of operation in 
fertilising flowers of Begonias, Primulas, Chrys- 


anthemums, &c, ? Also to know if there isa cheap 


book published on the subject ?—S. Ewson, 


*,” This operation consists in the application 
of the pollen yielded by the anthers of the 
flowers to the stigma, either directly or by 
means of a small camel-hair brush. In the case 
of moneecious plants, such as the Begonia, the 
pollen must be taken from the male flowers and 
applied to the female or seed-bearing blossoms ; 
but in the case of the Primula and Chrysanthe- 
mum, in which both stamens and pistil are 
present in the same flower, all that is necessary 
is to ensure the latter receiving a suflicient 
amount of pollen, this being done with a small 
brush. The flowers should be manipulated 
while the sun is shining, preferably during the 
forenoon of a bright, dry day, and both the 
plant and the surrounding atmosphere ought to 
be fairly dry at the time. We know of no book 
on the subject, 





upon har 


reen surface, asit were, for the tender coloured 
artes which in the many varieties of Asters 
vary from white to deepest purple. There is 
unceasing change in these lovely flowers that 
finish the year so charmingly. No two are 
alike. Kven the distinct varieties vary in shade, 
some lighter than others, though preserving the 
same character. The plants, too, are very easily 
grown ; they will thrive even on a cinder-heap, 
though not, of course, as in the better quarters. 
Let everyone who cherishes the true flowers of 
autumn think of the Asters, as fresh as the wind 
that blows across the garden in late September 
and October, and true autumn plants, so lovely 
that we turn in disgust from the bedders that 
smell of decay, offend the nostrils, and make us 
seek relief in these starry flowers, that shine 


with ja soft colouring in the cool light of 


autumn days. Ifa quarter of the money wasted 
on exotic things put out for the summer, and 
which linger badly into the autumn, were spent 

ay flowers in their different seasons, 








A Banana of commerce (M. Cavendishi) in fruit in an English conservatory. 


enough to moisten the surface, but not enough 
to reach the bottom roots. This is very bad prac- 
tice. When water is given the roots should all 
be moistened, and the plant then left till the soil 
is dry again, but never permitting the plant to 
droop its leaves. Tapping the sides of the pot 
is a good test. If the sound emitted is hollow 
and ringing, the roots are dry; if dull and 
heavy the soil is damp. On the whole, it is 
better to take the plant out of the bowl to 
water it, and after the surplus has been drained 
away put it back. 


Helichrysum  bracteatum. — To 
brighten a dull garden this Everlasting is most 
useful; it is strong in growth and gives no 
trouble. Not only is it effective for the garden, 
but for winter decorations, when flowers are 
SO scarce, it will be found valuable. The colour 
of the flowers is very pretty. They are golden- 
yellow in the centre, the other part a bright 
reddish-brown. Iwonder that these Everlastings 
are not more used for church decorations at 
Christmas. For mixing with the evergreens 
they are admirable, as they last about the same 
time and area brilliant contrast. There are many 
other varieties that would be equally useful, 
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OROHIDS. 


——— 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING ORCHIDS. 
CyMBIDIUMS. 

Tue Cymbidium family comprises about thirty 
species, several of which deserve a place in every 
collection, for they not only produce beautiful 
flowers during the autumn and winter months, 
but are also of stately aspect even when not in 
bloom. Cymbidiums are found in India, the 
Malay Archipelago, China, and tropical Aus- 
tralia, whilst a few species are found to be 
natives of Africa, Australia, and Japan. The 
Indian kinds which grow upon the Khasya Hills 
and Himalaya Mountains are found up to 
6,000 feet or 7,000 feet elevation, and even 
higher ; therefore under cultivation they should 
be treated accordingly. 


CULTURE. 


They may all be given very similar treatment, 
although some of the species which have thin, 
long, leathery leaves require more shade than is 
usually given the larger growing kinds with 
thick, coriaceous foliage. Cymbidiums produce 
thick, fleshy roots in abundance ; therefore pots 
of ample size should be provided for them. 
These plants succeed best when repotted about 
every two or three years. When so treated the 


magenta, the disc having a bright yellow streak 
down the centre. The flowers are borne six to 
eight upon a stout spike during the autumn and 
are sweetly scented. It is a native of Assam 
and Khasya. 

C. Davanum.—This species, a native of the 
same country as the preceding, is a very beauti- 
ful kind. It somewhat resembles C. eburneum 
in manner of growth, and some authorities have 
classed it as a variety of that species ; the leaves, 
however, are narrower and longer, and the 
flower-spike is pendent. The flowers are white, 
with a few purple spots on the sepals and petals, 
and also on the disc of the lip. 

C. DrvonranumM.—A very pretty and distinct 
plant of small growth. The sepals and petals 
are yellowish-green, with several dotted lines 
of bright purple, the lip rosy-purple, with a 
blotch of deep maroon on each side of the throat. 
This is a very desirable plant, which flowers 
about May and June, It is also an Indian 
species. 

C. EBURNEO-LowI1ANUM —This is a beautiful 
hybrid, the parents of which are expressed in 
the name. The sepals and petals are of a light 
nankeen-yellow, and the lip, formed as in C. 
Lowianum, is ivory- white, with a distinct 
V-shaped blotch of reddish-crimson. It first 
flowered about five years ago. 

C. EBURNEUM (see cut), one of the best, has 





























































































One of the most beautiful of white-flowering Orchids (Cymbidium eburneum). 








fine spikes of bloom are produced more freely 
than when disturbed annually. The drainage 
should be well seen to and a good compost 
used, consisting of about two-thirds good 
turfy loam and one-third fibrous peat, adding 
a little sharp silver sand and a few pieces 
of charcoal or broken pots to assist in keeping 
the soil in a good open condition. This 
should be pressed down firmly, not raising 
the plants upon a mound. During the grow- 
ing season they enjoy an abundant supply 
of moisture both at the roots and over- 
head, but when at rest much less will 
suffice. Cymbidiums thrive well in a similar 
temperature to that maintained in the Cattleya- 
house, but if convenient a little extra heat may 
be given to those kinds which are found in 
tropical countries. The majority of the kinds 
here mentioned have been in cultivation for a 
number of years, and it is quite within recent 
years that any new additions have been made to 
the list. The following are the most desirable 
and beautiful kinds in cultivation— 

C. AFFINE,—This, one of the more recently 
introduced kinds, is at present somewhat scarce. 
It resembles in growth the more popular kinds 
C. eburneum and C. Mastersi, the leaves being 
broader, the size of the flowers about inter- 
mediate between that of these two kinds. The 
sepals and petals are ivory-white, as is also the 
lip, which is spotted on the inner surface of the 

side lobes and blotched on the blade with rich 











been known for a number of years, having been 
first discovered in 1837 on the Khasya Hills. 
It was for a long time a very scarce plant, but 
is now found in almost every collection. The 
spike grows erect, and carries many flowers, 
which are pure white, excepting a yellow band 
in the centre of the lip. The flowers are large 
and very fragrant, and will continue in beauty a 
considerable time. 

C. ELEGANS.—This species, together with C. 
Mastersi, has been removed from this genus to 
that of Cyperorchis by Blume and Bateman ia 
consequence of some slight difference in the 
structure of the flowers. The leaves are each 
about 14 feet long, raceme shorter, with many 
flowers and pendulous. The sepals and petals 
are of a uniform light, tawny yellow, the lip of 
the same colour, spotted on the disc with orange- 
yellow. 

C. GiGaANtruM.—A bold-growing plant, which 
has been known in our gardens since 1821. The 
leaves attain a length of 2} feet, as does also the 
flower-scape. The flowers, each 4 inches across, 
are of a yellowish-green, striped longitudinally 
with reddish-purple, the lip white or yellow, 
spotted with red. 

C. LowraNnum.—This is a great favourite, as 
it flowers freely and continues in perfection for 
a long time. It was first introduced from 
Burmah by Messrs. Low in 1878. It produces 
long, many-flowered racemes during the early 
months of the year. The sepals and petals are 








greenish-yellow, the lip yellow, with a large 
velvety, maroon blotch on the front lobe. A 
recently introduced variety of this kind. OC, 
Lowianum Mandaianun, is identical in every 
respect, excepting the colour of the lip, which is 
bright clear yellow, the red blotch being entirely 
absent. It makes a pleasing contrast when 
grown with the typical form. 

©. Masrerst.—This is a beautiful kind, pro- 
ducing white flowers on erect spikes ; the lip 
has an orange-yellow centre and is spotted with 
rosy-purple. 

CG. TraceyANum.—Of this recent introduction 
which flowered out of a consignment of C. Lowi- 
anum in the nurseries of Mr. H. Tracy, of 
Twickenham, about four years ago, there was 
but a single specimen, which passed into the 
celebrated collection of Baron Schreeder, of 
Egham. In growth it is robust, the leaves each 
from 2 feet to 24 feet long. The flowers indi- 
vidually measure upwards of 5 inches across, 
the sepals and petals greenish-yellow, dotted 
and streaked with longitudinal lines of reddish- 
crimson; the large lip, light yellow and 
spotted with reddish-crimson, is very crisp and 
fringed at the margin. 

C. Wuysranum.—This was raised by Mr, 
Chas. Winn, of Birmingham, after whom it is 
named. It is the result of crossing C. gigan- 
teum and C. eburneum. The plant in manner 
of growth nearly resembles C. giganteum, but 
the shape of the flower is more after that of the 
other parent. ‘The flowers individually measure 
about 4 inches across, the sepals and petals ivory 
white ; the lip of the C. giganteum form is ivory- 
white, spotted near the margin and on the side 
lobes with crimson, with two orange-yellow 
lines on the throat. W. 


——_—_—_ 


Orchids for names.—Please state the 
aames of the two Orchids I send you blossoms of, 
ind hope they will arrive in a state for you to 
doso? Will you tell me why the Sphagnum 
Voss does not grow with my plants, and 
although green when planted it always withers 
and dies? Do we put it in too thickly, and 
without planting it sufficiently in the soil ?— 
L. W. 

* * The small yellow Orchid is Oncidium 
flexuosum, while the larger one, of which you 
send a single flower, is a somewhat poor form of 
Epidendrum cochleatum. There may be several 
reasons why the Sphagnum does not grow well 
with you, but in the absence of information as 
to your treatment we cannot say for certain 
what may be the cause in your particular case. 
The most probable is a dry atmosphere. You 
speak of planting Sphagnum, but it is very un- 
usual in potting Orchids to mix the Moss with 
the other material for the compost, when the 
moisture about the roots of the plants keeps it 
green, and at the same time it forms a good 
index to the state of the roots for moisture. Try 
this plan next time you are repotting, and as 
soon as the Moss shows by turning white that 
the moisture in the pot is exhausted give a fresh 
supply, and you will probably have no trouble 
in making it grow. 





Hypericum Moserianum tricolor.— 
This Hypericum, which is of French origin, has 
very bright coloured foliage, for in most of the 
leaves the green portion is limited to a small 
irregularly-shaped blotch in the centre, the rest 
of the leaf being when young of a yellowish hue 
suffused with red, but as the leaves mature the 
yellow portions change to a kind of reddish- 
carmine, especially where the plants have been 
fully exposed to the sun, That much of the 
colouring depends upon this may be seen in most 
specimens of this Hypericum, as the leaves on 
the upper portion have the carmine tint much 
more pronounced than those on the lower, which 
are slightly shaded by those above. The leaves 
of the variegated variety are narrower than those 
of the typical H. Moserianum, owing to the car- 
mine-tinted portion being somewhat contracted. 
The flowers are yellow, as in the type. By the 
lover of variegated-leaved plants this will no 
doubt be welcomed, but whether itis sufficiently 
robust to hold its own out-of-doors, unless in 
especially favoured spots, time will prove.—H. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 123,; well bound in 
half-moroceo, 188. Through all booksellers, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 


_—_ 


DAFFODILS. 
VARIATIES AND PLANTING. 


No month of the year is so crowded with neces- 
sary work as the present one in those gardens 
where Daffodils abound, and no time should now 
be lost in getting such things into their perma- 
nent quarters, though they take no appreciable 
harm provided they are planted at once, and 
also provided they have been stored away on 
shelves or in open trays in some dry, airy 
position. As in all other groups of plants, differ- 
ent opinions exist with regard to lifting, plant- 
ing, manuring, and such-like, all alike based 
upon continued observations and _ practical 
culture of these popular flowers, 

Before anyone can authoritatively lay down 
one law for the guidance of every grower, soil and 
locality must receive very careful consideration. 
Happily among Narcissi there exists a host of 
varieties which may be readily grown in almost 
any garden, and, indeed, those that appear to 
need special soil are very few. The soil best 
suited to the greatest number of kinds is light 
loam overlying gravel, and this, particularly 
that of a very sandy nature, should be heavily 
manured at planting-time, or every 
second year at the most, well-rotted 
cow-manure being the best for this pur- 
pose. In such a soil and with such treat- 
ment, Emperor will send up flower- 
stems 2 feet 4 inches high, and foliage 
nearly 3 feet long, and nearly 1} inches 
wide. Proportionately vigorous are such 
kinds as Horsfieldi, Empress, Golden 
Spur, General Gordon, Henry Irving, 
Sulphur and Orange Pheenix, grandis, 
recently named Grandee, Leda, and 
others. During an almost unbroken 
period of well-nigh twenty years among 
hardy plants and bulbs in various parts 
of England in which I have grown a 
large number of kinds, my experience 
goes to prove that a light loamy soil 
well manured will grow a very large pro- 
portion of our best Daffodils, and from 
bulbs so grown I have had bulbs of 
Emperor weighing nearly 1 lb. (and 
ounce for ounce is the best test for 
solidity). This was done with heavily 
manured soil, and without this I could 
not have produced such results. 

With regard to manure and its mode 
of application, in the first place, for 
such as the white - flowered kinds, 
cernuus, albicans, and all allied forms, 
with Mary Anderson, whose constitu- 
tions appear generally weaker, manure 
may be dispensed with and some spu- 
rious kinds also should be regarded as 
not overstrong in constitution, while 
the poeticus varieties delight in its 
abundant use. I always endeavour to 
employ well-decomposed manure, which 
is placed in a layer at a distance of 
5 inches or 6 inches below the level on which the 
bulbs are planted—a very important matter, ag 
manure of no kind should come in immediate 
contact with the bulbs, but let it be so placed 
that it will enrich the soil, and where the roots 
will find it by-and-bye. The following is the 
plan I adopt, and I may add that our soil ig 
noted for being particularly poor, I plant in 
beds 4 feet wide and about 45 feet long, and 
commencing a quarter, a deep trench is taken 
from the first bed and wheeled to the other 
extreme of it. I then prepare for the manure ; 
this is buried at about 10 inches or 12 inches 
from what will eventually be the surface, well 
shaken out evenly over the bed, afterwards 
being covered with 5 inches or 6 inches of soil, 
and upon this the bulbs are placed. By this 
method the soil is dug fully 15 inches, and 
affords ample opportunity for the roots to dive 
into. When the bed is filled with bulbs, the 
soil from the next bed is used for covering the 
first, and in this manner a perfect change of 
soil is a certainty, the process being continued 
throughout. 

Whether in light or heavy soils, I ama strong 
believer in shallow planting, and would only 
recommend deep planting in those private 














gardens that have permanent beds of Daffodils, 
and which may be employed for bedding 
arrangements in summer-time when the bulbs 
are over. From an economic or commercial 


point of view, shallow planting entails a great 
saving of labour, while for shallow soils 
deep planting is an obvious error, as the deeper 
you dig the poorer the soil becomes ; whereas, 
by shallow planting the roots have the decided 
advantage of the increased depth of superior 
soil. Shallow planting, again, is a decided gain 
in those instances where the soil is heavy or 
clayey, and where the subsoil is either retentive 
or badly drained. Shallow-planted bulbs, too, 
are of superior form, short-necked, plump and 
solid, while deeply planted ones are inclined to 
elongate. My usual depth for the majority is 
4 inches, the result being an early ripening and 
sound, plump bulbs. 





Removing Ferns, etc.—I have an out- 
door rockery in which are planted Ferns, Ivy 
(small leaf), Primroses, Iris, and wild Straw- 
berry. There are several Ferns I wish to 
remove to pots, and in some parts the rockery 
is overcrowded with Ferns and in others is rather 
bare. I wish in this instance to make it more 
evenorregular. The whole has been established 
six years. When should potting take place, ag 
also the transplanting? Should the Ivy be 
allowed to run at will, and is there a possibility 





of its ‘‘ choking ” the growth of Ferns, etc. ? 1 | 
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still. Send good-sized ones, not little scraps, 
and preferably such as are well furnished with 
Spore-cases on the back. 


Herbaceous plants.—I want a list of 
twelve hardy herbaceous plants, so that I can 
be cutting from July to end of September. 
Would you kindly say the most effective for 
exhibition ?—Hrrpacnovs. 

*," There is such a great variety of fine and 
handsome subjects to choose from that the diffi- 
culty is to select the twelve “best.” Here are 
a few, however, all first-rate for the purpose : 
Delphinium in variety, Spira palmata or 
S. venusta, Hemerocallis flava, Pzeonies in 
variety, both herbaceous and ‘ tree” kinds, 
Pyrethrum roseum, single and double, Coreopsis 
lanceolata and C. grandiflora, Lathyrus grandi- 
folius albus, Achillea ptarmica ‘ Pearl,” Gail- 
lardia, Campanula pyramidalis, Geum cocci- 
neum, fl.-pl., Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Anemone 
japonica alba, and Tritoma Uvaria, besides such 
fine things as the Iris, Papavers, &c. 

Hardy perennials for market.—Will 
some reader of GARDENING kindly tell me the 
names and where to obtain hardy perennials 
most suitable for marketing in spring, and if 
safe to replant now ?—Tyro. 

*,” Some of the best hardy herbaceous plants 











Daffodils in an Essex garden. From a photograph 


am pestered with slugs and woodlice. Would 
it assist in the destruction if all decaying 
matter—namely, leaves from trees, creepers, 
etc., were daily collected, and clinkers raised, 
and a dressing of lime given, or any other 
means that you could suggest? Vegetable 
matter being removed, a certain amount of 
nourishment is taken away. Could I not save 
this and throw on again? If so, should it be 
limed, and when best to return it? IfI submit 
some leaves of Ferns for name, when should 
this be done, as I have some I cannot tell by 
plates I have seen.—CryprogamtiA, 

*,” The proper time to divide, transplant, or 
pot hardy Ferns is in spring, just when the 
fresh fronds are commencing to uncurl (or 
rather before), and before they have become 
developed to any extent. Keep the growth of the 
Ivy reduced, so that it will not interfere with 
the Ferns. An occasional dusting with quick- 











sent by Miss Willmott, Great Warley, Essex, 


for your purpose are Hollyhocks, Pansies, Del- 
phiniums, Lupins, Sweet Williams, Canterbury 
Bells, Carnations, Campanula persicifolia alba- 
plena, with C. pyramidalis, and others, Doroni- 
cum plantagineum, etc., Coreopsis lanceolata, 
and C. grandifolia, Phloxes in var., Pyrethrum 
roseum, both single and double in var., Spireas 
of sorts, Aquilegias, single-coloured and double 
Primroses, Polyanthus, Pentstemons, and many 
others. Most of the above may be most easily 
and cheaply raised from seed, which should be 
sown from April to July, to provide plants to 
flower the following spring and summer. Named 
varieties, or distinct kinds of good colour, etc., 
suitable for market work may be obtained from 
any large nursery where such things are culti- 
vated. Why not advertise for your require- 
ments? This would probably be the cheapest 
way in theend. If your soil is light and warm 
you may plant now, otherwise better wait till 





lime on moist evenings in summer will greatly 
aid in keeping slugs under; but woodlice are 
more troublesome, and a good clean up and dis- 
turbance now and then will help to get rid of 
them as much as anything. Leaves may be 
collected as they fall, placed in a heap to decay 
(no lime is necessary for this, though a little 
will do no harm), and when a year old be 
applied as a top-dressing, either in the autumn 
or early spring. Fronds of the Ferns, if not 
too much withered, may be sent up for naming 


the spring. 


Deutzia gracilis.—This is an old plant left in 
the open during summer, Slugs attacked the leaves and 
it looks sickly. It has been repotted and put into green- 
house. I should be very glad of any fnformation for its 
future treatment.— VERONICA. 


*,* Keep the plant cool until after the turn of the days, 
in an airy pit or frame, watering very sparingly, In 
February or March bring it into a warm greenhouse, 
giving rather more water and syringing overhead daily. 
If the growth is suficiently strong it will Jlower more or 
less well next season, but if forced too early or hard it will 
probably go blind, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HYACINTHS FOR SHOW. 


Ir now becomes necessary for all lovers of the 
Hyacinth to make ready for the potting up of 
those bulbs intended to make a display in the 
spring, and to those who are desirous to excelin 
the exhibition of the Hyacinth a few notes as 
to the best varieties to grow may just now be 
acceptable. A suitable compost is one of the 
chief considerations at the outset, and the fol- 
lowing ingredients will be found amply sufficient 
to give good results, provided other details are 
properly attendedto. No compost is better than, 
say, two parts good loam, one part well-decayed 
manure, a good sprinkling of leaf-mould, and a 
sufficient quantity of coarse sand to keep the 
whole of the soilnice and open. Mix thoroughly 
before using, and see that the soil is fairly 
moist. For exhibition 6-in. pots are the best, and 
with a good sound and heavy bulb spikes of blos- 
soms of large size are obtained. Observe care 
when crocking the pots, and see that both the 
crocks and pots are clean. The drainage must 
be done by covering the hole at the bottom with 
a large piece of potsherd, and succeeding pieces 
placed in proper order over this, each piece being 
smaller until the top of the layer is covered with 
the smallest pieces. A few bits of 4-inch bones 
areanadvantage. Cover the drainage with any 
rough material to prevent the soil working down 
into it. When potting it is better to almost fill 
the pot with soil, and this should be fairly firm. 
Before placing the bulb in position, take out 
from the centre of the pot sufficient soil to allow 
the bulb to be placed in position with a slight 
pressure. A handful of soil thrown on the top 
and a few raps on the potting-bench will settle 
the soil round the bulb comfortably. Do not 
press the bulb too hard into the soil, or when 
the rooting process begins the bulb will rise out 
of the soil, and the ultimate result will be far 
from satisfactory. 

The pots must now be plunged, and no better 
position than a cold frame could be chosen for 
the purpose. If this is not obtainable, they 
may be stood on a good bed of ashes in any odd 
corner of the garden; but the bed of ashes 
should be of sufficient depth to keep out the 
worms. Cover the bulbs with a small sixty 
(3-inch) pot, placing it in an inverted position 
over the top of the bulb. In this way there is 
scarcely any risk of losing the bulbs by rotting, 
which often happens when this precaution is not 
taken. Cover the pots to a depth of at least 
6 inches with Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse, finely- 
sifted ashes, or anything of a similar character. 
Thus they remain for about six weeks undis- 
turbed, when they should be inspected, as in 
many instances growths will have been made. 
When they have made about an inch of growth 
they should be removed to a cold frame or cool 
greenhouse, and the glass covered with some 
thick shading material for a few days until the 
leaves become quite green. If kept in a cold 
frame and protected from frost the resulting 
growths should be nice and sturdy, and of a 
character indispensable for exhibition, 

When they are ultimately placed in the cool 
greenhouse it is of great importance that they 
be arranged on a shelf as near the glass as 
possible, as under no circumstances must they 
become drawn. The house must be kept well 
ventilated at all times, always, of course, 
avoiding a draught. If attention be paid to 
these little details the growers’ efforts cannot 
fail to be rewarded with success. When the 
bells on the spike first show themselves weak 
liquid-manure-water may be given to them, and 
oace a week a watering of that useful stimulant, 
sulphate of ammonia, dissolved and used at the 
rate of a quarter of an ounce to a gallon of pure 
water, will add materially to the size and colour 
of the blossoms, and build up a magnificent 
exhibition spike. 

When staking the flower-spike thin hazel 
stakes will be found most useful, and these 
should be worked up carefully through the bells 
to prevent damage. Thin pieces of raftia 
should be used for tying, one tie being made 
about an inch or more from the top, and again 
lower down, finally giving a tie to the bare stem. 
When staging the plants for an exhibition, nice 
clean or new twenty-four (8-inch) pots should be 
utilised, and into these the plants which have 
all along been grown in 6-inch pots should be 
placei, pots as well, of course. Cover the soil 


and top of the pot with some nice fresh green 
Moss, and in this way give a nice finish to the 
arrangement. Always see that the varieties are 
properly named, and that this is legibly done. 

The best twelve varieties for general use are— 
Rubra maxima, lovely delicate pink, good truss ; 
Sultan’s Favourite, pleasing rose-striped pink, 
handsome truss; Gigantea, blush, large com- 
pact truss; Garibaldi, splendid crimson, grand 
truss, rather early ; Koh-I-Noor, bright salmon- 
pink, semi-double, most useful ; Lord Macaulay, 
carmine, passing to bright crimson-scarlet, fine 
large truss; Czar Peter, charming blue, large 
bells, large elegant truss; Lord Derby, pearl 
blue, very large truss; Grand Maitre, deep 
porcelain-blue, very large truss; King of the 
Blues, dark blue, large bells, grand compact 
truss; La Grandesse, largest and best of the 
whites; and Grandeur 4 Merveille, white, shaded 
rose, very large, compact truss. 

D. B. CRANE. 


“Geraniums” and Fuchsias.—Will 
you be good enough to tell me the best way to 
keep ‘*Geraniums” and Fuchsias throughout 
the winter? The top of the Heath is very cold. 
Should they be hung up by the heels or left in 
pots?—F. M. 

*.* Keep the plants in pots (or packed 
closely in boxes) by all means, the other method 
mentioned being a very rough and ready one. 
The plants may be kept, supposing there is no 
greenhouse, in the window of any room in which 
there is a fire in cold weather, or even ina 
fairly frost-proof cellar or shed where there is a 
little light. By letting them go quite dry, 
giving little or no water from November to the 
end of February, ‘‘Geraniums” will stand 
several degrees of frost ; but Fuchsias must not 
be kept quite dry, or the wood shrivels and the 
plants die. 


Bright winter flowers for the con- 
servatory.—I want to have my conservatory 
full of bright flowers this winter ; could you tell 
me what plants i should get to secure this? 
For several years I have had great disappoint- 
ment. I do not care for expensive plants, 
but I want to make my conservatory look 
bright. Would you recommend creepers in a 
conservatory, and if so, which ?—E, D. 


*.* Creepers are very useful in a large con- 
servatory, especially insummer ; but the growth 
should be thinned a good deal before winter, 
leaving only those which flower in winter, such 
as Mme. Crousse Ivy Pelargonium, Tropzolum 
Fire-ball, Acacia Riceana, Tea Roses, Abutilons, 
&c, Other necessary plants for winter blooming 
are bulbs in quantity, especially Daffodils, 
Tulips, and Freesias. These are cheap and 
easily forced. Primulas, Cyclamens, Zonal 
‘‘Geraniums,” especially F. V. Raspail, Genis- 
tas, Erica hyemalis, and Wilmoreana, and a few 
hardy shrubs for forcing, such as Rhododen- 
drons, Deutzia gracilis, Azalea mollis, and, of 
course, you will grow a good stock of Chrysan- 
themums. The late varieties will keep {the 
house gay till the bulbs come. 


Culture of Freesias.—I have planted 
Freesia bulbs now, which I have just got from 
town, to bloom, I hope, about January. Can 
you tell me how to treat them? I see in your 
issue of September 28th how to treat the bulbs 
taken off last season’s bulbs. You say, ‘‘One 
season’s good growth will afford strong bulbs 
large enough to flower.” Does one season mean 
a whole year, and that if planted now they will 
not flower till September, 1896? Then, ‘‘ But 
the only way to ensure their doing so satisfac- 
torily is to fairly roast the plants ona dry, sunny 
shelf while the growth is ripening off and the 
leaves falling.” Is this what the old bulbs have 
to do before the young bulbs areremoved? The 
bulbs I have just planted, should they be put on 
a sunny shelf, and how often should I water 
them ; and ought the soil to be what you mention 
in last week’s issue? How long after flowering 
are they left before being taken out of the pot 
and divided ?—CounTEss, 

*,” Strong bulbs of Freesias potted early in 
September will flower in January next. Keep 
them on a shelf near the glass, and night 
temperature of 50 degs., and give water when 
dry. The article from which the quotations 
were given refers to the growth and proper 
ripening of small bulbs only. Purchased bulbs 
are, or should be, strong enough to flower four 





months after potting if helped on in heat ; but 
it is important to have them in a light position 
to keep the growth sturdy and the flower-stems 
short. We force a great many Freezias for 
winter cutting. We repot the bulbsin August, 
and start in a cold frame. When the plants are 
2 inches high they are placed ona shelf running 
down the centre of a span-roofed house, where 
they get plenty of warmth and light with free 
ventilation, and as a consequence they are dwarf 
and robust. After flowering and growth is 
finished, less water is given until the plants die 
down, when watering ceases, and the plants go 
to rest till August. 


Greenhouse heating with oil.—Per- 
haps the following note may be of use to your 
correspondent, ‘‘H. M. B.” In my greenhouse 
(11 feet by 6 feet) I have a zinc box 12 inches 
square turned bottom upwards, witha piece cut 
out to admit a ‘‘ Princess stove” to be put in 
under a copper boiler, which issoldered to thetop 
of the box inside, so the stove just slides under- 
neath. From the top of the boiler are two 2-inch 
zine pipes which run the whole length of the 
house—a flow and return—into a terminal piece. 
Above the box is a small cistern holding about 
3 pints of water. In the corner of the box 
nearest the front of the house is a l-inch zinc 
pipe to carry off the fumes and warm the top of 
the house at the same time, it running the whole 
length and out at the end. There is also a tube 
in the terminal end to carry off steam, It is a 
very good and cheap way of heating a small 
house, and not the least smell is caused.— 
H. G. Hotpway. 





ROSES. 


A Monthly Rose.—Some forty or fifty 
yearsago theregrew against my old home a climb- 
ing Rose. It was called—whether correctly or not 
I cannot say—‘‘ Monthly.” It blossomed from 
early spring to late autumn. The flowers were 
pink, small, and nearly single. The petals were 
somewhat loosely packed and comparatively few 
in number. Can you tell what species it was, 
and whether it is still obtainable?—J. W. B. 


* * We have no doubt whatever that the old 
‘‘ Monthly ” Rose you mention is the common 
Blush China. It can be obtained from any 
florist, and is still one of the most constant 
bloomers we have. 


Tea Rose President.—This Rose is prob- 
ably very seldom mentioned under the name 
here used, because all who have had much ex- 
perience with Tea Roses have long since satisfied 
themselves it has no point of distinction from 
the much older variety, Adam. The first Tea 
Rose I ever knew was Adam, and a big plant of 
it in a large pot used to be gently forced ina 
conservatory, and I can picture now the great, 
drooping, rosy, sweet-scented flowers. Whether 
as Adam or President, however, the Rose merits 
more attention than it gets at present, for 
it has been rather neglected at the present day. 
It is a little slow in growth at the beginning, 
and with drooping flowers is apt as a small 
bush to hide much of its beauty. With a little 
patient waiting and spare use of the knife it 
makes a handsome bush, but on a wall or fence 
by careful training it soon attains a fair height, 
and shows off its drooping, rosy blooms to the 
fullest advantage.—H. 


1313.—Sweet Brier for a hedge.—Sweet Brier 
makes a capital hedge, and will grow anywhere, another 
point in its favour being that cattle will noteat it. Ihave 
in my garden a hedge in which Sweet Brier is mixed with 
the Copper and Yellow Austrian Briers, Scotch Briers, 
Harrisoni, and Persian Yellow. The effect when they are 
all in bloom is charming.—S. W. 





Clubbing in Wallflowers.—A reply 
was given in GARDENING of September 21, page 
454, to B. Hutchinson, who inquired what was 
the cause of his Wallflowers clubbing, which was 
quite wrong. The cause of Wallflowers, 
Cabbages, and other cruciferous plants clubbing 
is not ‘a little insect,” but a well-known fungus, 
Plasmodiophorus brassice, one of the Slime 
Fungi. The affected plants should be taken up 
carefully, so as not to leave any of the roots in 
the soil, and be at once burnt, and the ground 
dressed as recommended with gas-lime. No 
plants of the same nature should be allowed to 
grow on the infested soil for at least two years, 
as certain spores of this fungus will remain 
alive in the ground for that period.—G. 8, S. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


A FEW NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Ir is generally understood that the first varieties 
of the Japanese Chrysanthemum exhibited in 
this country were those imported by Mr. 


Robert Fortune, and staged by Mr. Standish, | 


of Bagshot, at one of the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the autumn of 1861. 
There were, however, in cultivation before that 
time several kinds that bore a striking resem- 
blance to the new introductions, but they were 





kinds, on the contrary, with their marvellous 
variation of form and colour, their distinctive 
length of loose, dishevelled florets and adapta- 
bility for artistic purposes, have always been 
favourites with the French. Within afew years 
of the distribution of Mr. Fortune’s importations 
the florists of 
TOULOUSE 
had secured as many examples as were possible, 
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and they speedily set about the improvement of 
them by seeding and cross-fertilising the material | 
at command until the number and beauty of 
their novelties aroused a corresponding interest 
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what must be regarded as the most popular 
flower of present times. Of the later school of 
Toulouse Chrysanthemum growers, M. Simon 
Délaux and M. Louis Lacroix deserve to occupy 
the front rank. M. 8. Délaux has, perhaps, 
raised most varieties of the two, and in this 
notice is the raiser that chiefly concerns us. 
Before Chrysanthemums were raised so exten- 
sively in England and America as at present, 
the majority of our choicest Japanese varieties 
were sent out by M. Délaux, but during the past 
few years the competition with which he has 
had to contend has prevented many of his new 
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pAn October-flowering Chrysanthemum (Comte F. Lurani), showing a flower with leaves, 


not accounted worthy of any serious attention 
on the part of exhibitors, because they failed to 
conform to the standard of perfection which 
had been set up by the florists of those days. 
Nothing short of the perfectly incurved form, 
stiff, regular, and formal, satisfied the taste of 
the growers of thirty or forty years ago, and so 
it will be found that the Japanese varieties 
were some years before they attracted anything 
like general attention. 

The incurved Chrysanthemums were pecu- 
liarly the product of English and Guernsey 
raisers, who have always seemed to cater for 
this department of public taste. The Japanese 








in them on this side of the Channel. Toulouse 
is affectionately regarded by the French Chrys- 
anthemum grower as le berceau du Chrysan- 
théme. In and around that city a little band of 
amateur and professional raisers have for more 
than twenty years been carrying on their work, 
with a success unequalled perhaps by any other 
place in France. It was there that Captain 
Bernet, the first man in Europe to seed the 
flower, resided, and aided by his gardener, 
Dominique Pertuzés, this worthy amateur laid 
a foundation to be built upon by others who 
have followed quite as successfully in the inter- 
esting operations of improving in other directions 





From a photograph sent by Mr. C. H. Payne, 


| seedlings from occupying so high a position as 
they might otherwise have done. 

The variety Comte F. Lurani was raised by 
M. Délaux and sent out by him in the spring of 
1891, with several others, which have proved 
that he has not lost his cunning in the work 
upon which he has so long been engaged. The 
best of his 1891 set were Felix Cassagneau, 
Marquis de Paris, Ferdinande Ponci, Gaetano 
Guelfi, and Marcel Grilli, all of which have been 
seen in this country in good form, but not, 
perhaps, to so great an extent as the subject of 
this notice. Comte F. Lurani is not pre- 
eminently a show variety for cut b’coms, and 
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therefore scarcely an exhibitor’s flower. But it 
is, notwithstanding, a very beautiful flower in 
its class, and one which in a bank of Chrysan- 
themums at anursery or ina group ata show 
will inevitably draw the visitor’s attention to it. 
For decorating the conservatory or greenhouse, 
or adorning an apartment, this loosely reflexed 
Japanese Chrysanthemum has few equals, and 
to some tastes no superior. It is what would 
be called a medium-sized flower, and for the 
purposes mentioned is quite large enough to 
please those who find the average show bloom 
too large and clumsy. The bloom from which 
the engraving on page 497 was made was 
grown by Mr. H. J. Jones, of the Ryecroft 
Nursery, Lewisham, who states that its cultiva- 
tion does not differ materially from that of most 
of the Japanese kinds. It is nota very strong 
rooting variety, an 8-inch pot beingample. The 
ground colour of the bloom is a clear white, and 
each petal is shaded and flushed with a deep, 
bright rosy hue. The plant grows only about 
2 feet in height, has capital foliage and a branch- 
iag growth, which is a point in its favour for 
decoration. Having seen Comte I. Lurani for 
three seasons in succession, and at more than 
one place where Chrysanthemums are grown, I 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be a very 
charming and effective flower, and a very dis- 
tinct one. 

There are a few others which may be regarded 
as companion varieties, viz. :— 

CoMMANDANT BLUSSET, carmine-purple, silvery 
reverse, long drooping petals. 

Le Ruony, bright rich yellow, broad petals. 

Mmnez, Catvat, flesh-white, large petals, dwarf 
and sturdy growth. 

MARQUIS DE Paris, mottled white, good-sized 
blooms. 

L. CANNING, a fine white variety, good habit 
and short-jointed growth. 

CHARLES DANIELS, orange-red, golden reverse. 

These, however, are not of M. Délaux’s 
raising, except the one named Marquis de Paris ; 
the first three are recent seedlings of M. Ernest 
Calvat, L Canning is an American variety, and 
Charles Daniels was raised by M. Boucharlat. 


Chrysanthemum-bud sprouting.— 
Will you kindly tell me through the pages of 
GARDENING the reason of the bud of the Chrys- 
anthemum, which I have sent by post, sprout- 
ing in the way it has done? It is a Japanese 
variety, Waban, and the plant is strong and 
healthy, only bearing three buds, crown-buds, 
two of which have sprouted, as you see, and the 
third one, which is larger, looks as if it would 
do the same. Can you suggest any means of 
preventing it if it should appear in other plants? 
Thanking you in anticipation.—G. F. 


*,* This is a curious example of morphology, 
which has been influenced by the peculiar 
character of the weather. The bud of Waban 
sent had from its summit thrown out a dozen 
small buds. We have seen several curious 
freaks in Chrysanthemums this season, but not 
in this way. It would have been better to have 
removed the first crown-bud and run on to the 
next. The second would have been quite time 
enough. Of course it is too late to do this now. 

Chrysanthemum Louise.— This charming 
Japanese sort should be added to every collection, The 
blooms have a loosely-incurved form, and are massive and 
rich. Colour, blush-white. Not the least of the merits of 
this sort is its dwarf growth. Handsome blooms may be 
obtained on plants less than 2 feet high.—H., 8. 

Chrysanthemum M. Chas. Molin.—An intro- 
duction from France of a somewhat recent date, and is a 
strikingly handsome flower. The buds open bronzy in 
colour, the last developed florets coming bright yellow, 
this giving it a distinct appearance. It isa Japanese form, 
slightly recurving, full, large, and massive. The growth 
is of medium height, with fine foliage.—H. S, 

Chrysanthemum Rose Wynne.—This is an 
English-raised flower of the Japanese type. It is pure 
white, The bloom is large, composed of extra long thick 
florets. In formation it is loosely arranged and yery 
taking. The habit of the plant is excellent.—H., §S. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. H. G. Hill.—As an 
October-flowering sort this is welcome. It is a good 
grower. The bloom is incurving in shape, its colour blush- 
white. The flowers may be grown to a large size, and it is 
also pretty and useful when not disbudded at all.—H. S. 





Propagating Embothrium coccin- 
eum.—This gorgeous-flowered South American 
Protead, which succeeds so well in the south 
and west of England and also in some parts of 
Ireland, can be increased by seeds when obtain- 
able; but, failing this, cuttings are not at all 
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difficult to root, though somehow it has acquired 
the reputation of being a very difficult plant to 
propagate in this way. Probably stout, vigor- 
ous shoots taken from a plant growing freely in 
the open ground would not strike readily, but 
in my case I have a stock plant in a pot which 
is kept in the greenhouse, and the shoots are 
then, as a matter of course, somewhat attenu- 
ated, or, in the language of the propagator, 
drawn out. It is a well-known fact that in the 
case of some plants it is almost impossible to 
induce them to form roots unless the cuttings 
are treated in this manner before they are 
separated from the parent plant. I treat the 
cuttings just as greenhouse Rhododendrons— 
that is to say, they are cut off at a joint at a 
length of 3 inches or 4 inches, and a leaf or two 
having been removed at the base, they are then 
dibbled into pots, which are well drained with 
broken crocks, and then filled firmly with very 
sandy peat. When the pots are finished a 
thorough watering is given, and they are then 
placed in a close propagating-case in an inter- 
mediate temperature, where they strike root in 
three months or less.—T. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SPIRA{A BUMALDA. 


Tue Spireas are among the most interesting of 
hardy shrubs, offering great variety both of 
growth and blossom, and flowering one after 
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Weigela, and one that should have a place 
assigned it where these pretty flowering shrubs 
are grown. W. candida, which is, I believe, of 
garden origin, is, irrespective of blossoms, quite 
distinct from any of the others, being more up- 
right in growth, while the leaves are narrower 
in proportion to their length than those of W. 
rosea. The flowers of W. candida are slightly 
tinged with green, but the antumn flowers are 
whiter than those produced at the normal 
season. 

A second good white variety, but which, as 
far as I have seen, does not flower at all in the 
autumn, is W. hortensis nivea, said to be a 
direct importation from Japan. This is far 
more spreading in growth than the other, 
while the leaves are large, broad, and very 
rugose—in fact, quite different from those 
of W. candida, In the early summer the 
fine white flowers are born in great profusion. 
The distinction between these two Weigelas 
extends even to their propagation, for W. can- 
dida strikes root more readily and makes more 
rapid progress during its earlier stages than W. 
hortensis nivea. Some of the deeply coloured 
ones, too, flower more or less freely during the 
autumn, notably Lavallei and the comparatively 
new Eva Rathke. Many of the spring and early 
summer-flowering shrubs have this autumn 
bloomed again in several cases with great 
freedom. Prominent among those that I have 
noticed within the last month are Wistaria 
sinensis in many places, but one large plant 
especially was as fully laden with blossom as in 
the spring. The golden flowers 
of the Laburnum, too, have 
been in many places very con- 
spicuous, while some plants of 
Berberis Darwini are still in 
full bloom. ‘The hybrid B. 
stenophylla has occasionally 
a few scattered blooms, while 
some kinds of Pyrus have 
flowered again. Two or three 
blossoms on a bush of Mag- 
nolia obovata were very 
noticeable, and Azalea mollis 
has in one or two cases at 
least added to the autumnal 
display. One thing that 
suggests itself with regard to 
plants that produce a secon- 
dary crop of flowers in the 
autumn, particularly those 
that bloom pretty regularly 
in this way, such as Berberis 
Darwini, is whether it would 








One of the bush Spiraas (S. Bumalda) at Hazelhurst, Haslemere. 


another all through the summer. The one here 
figured, 8. Bumalda, is one of the most useful, 
It begins to flower early in July, and even now 
(October 3) is not quite over. It is a neat, 
low-growing shrub, suitable for a front place in 
the border and requiring no trimming or tying 
up. The flat heads of shiny flowers shade off 
beautifully from rose to palest pink. The white 
variety is hardly worth growing, except as a 
variety, for it is not nearly so pretty. Hach 
kind has the odd habit of repeating its pink 
and white in splashes and lines on the respective 
leaves, The plant figured is one of a large 
clump of Spireeas that grow and flourish where 
formerly was a farm pond. From here they 
have been spread about the garden. S. Bumalda 
is the nearest to the path ; behind are the white- 
plumed, tall S. Lindleyana, 8S. ariefolia, and a 
huge plant of S. aruncus. The pink and carmine 
are repeated in clumps of S. palmata and S. 
palmata rubra. 

One of the prettiest shrubby Spirzas is S. 
Thunbergi. The graceful wreaths of tiny white 
flowers begin to open about April 7, and the 
foliage is always useful for table decorations. It 
is not easy to recognise the different members of 
this large family, but each one has an interest of 
its own. J.zE 


. . 


WEIGELA CANDIDA. 


In two or three cases lately that have come 
under my notice this Weigela has produced 
quite an autumnal crop of blossoms, which are 
of especial value, for white flowers among hardy 
shrubs during the month of September are very 
few. Taken altogether, it is certainly a good 








be possible by a judicious 
selection to raise quite an 
autumn-flowering race, as it 
would certainly be very 
valuable. § 





Various plants.—I have a number of 
Heliotrope, Coleus, and Lantana, which I 
bought as rooted cuttings last spring, and they 
are now good-sized plants. Will they be good 
for next year or shall I require new plants next 
spring? If they will bloom next spring, kindly 
advise me as to the best means of keeping them 
through winter, repotting, &c. ? I have a heated 
greenhouse, and hot and cold frames. Are the 
above-named plants better grown yearly from 
cuttings or seed? If so, when is the best time 
to take cuttings or sow seed ?—L, W. V. 


*,” All the plants mentioned may be kept 
over another year, and be rendered more or less 
effective then, but except when large specimens 
are required, young plants from cuttings are 
decidedly preferable. For early flowering, or 
effect, these should be struck in the autumn, 
about August, but as it is now too late for this, 
better keep them over the winter as stock plants, 
The Heliotrope and Lantanas will be quite safe 
in a cool-house from which frost is excluded, 
but Coleus require a steady warmth of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. to winter well. In the spring, when 
they begin to grow again, take off the side-shoots 
2 inches to 3 inches long, insert them in pots of 
very sandy soil, and keep moist and shaded in a 
warm-house or pit till rooted. 


Gold - fish dying (Elsa Leech). — The white 
woolly kind of fungus with which your Gold-fish become 
covered is caused by keeping them in ‘‘ hard” spring 
water. Use river or pond water, or if only spring water 
can be obtained, expose it to the sun and air fora few days 
before supplying it to your fish, Also use plenty of sand 
or gravel and some water weeds, 
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FROIT. 


LATE GRAPES. 

| Tue culture of late Grapes during the past few 
| years has greatly increased, the trade growers 
having made them a specialfeature. As regards 
varieties, few are superior to the one illustrated, 
| Black Alicante, both for keeping and good 
quality. Of late years the more popular Gros 
Colman has to a certain extent superseded the 
above popular variety, on account of its size and 
keeping qualities, but the flavour cannot be 
compared to the Alicante; but in these days, 
when size is everything, growers for sale will 
have the most showy fruit, quality being of 
secondary importance. I donot‘know any Grape 
more readily grown than the Alicante, and in 
spite of heavy crops, the Vines continue to carry 
a great weight of fruit year after year, and to 
_ fiaish well, there being less difficulty in finishing 

the Alicante than other late kinds. 

In a note on late Grapes it would be out of 
place to omit an old favourite, Lady Downe’s 
Seedling, as this is the best keeping kind we 
have, in spite of new varieties. I consider this 
and the one illustrated the two best winter 
Grapes we have. I admit that 
the Alicante cannot be classed 
as late as Lady Downe’s, but it 
is invaluable to provide the 
mid-winter supply, the later 
kind to form a succession or 
last till new Grapes are in 
season. The Alicante is the 
best winter Grape an amateur 
can grow, if due attention be 
paid to thinning, the most im- 
| portant point in its culture. 
The Alicante, if left thick in 
the bunch, so soon decays that 
careful thinning is necessary, 
and overcropping is also fatal 
to good culture. This variety 
crops so freely that unlessa good 
portion of bunches are removed 
the Vines are soon exhausted. 
Another very fine late Grape 
is the Alnwick Seedling, which 
requires more care in setting, 
but is a good keeper, of excel- 
lent flavour, and a nice-looking 
fruit, but not equal in useful- 
ness to the Alicante. There 
are other varieties worth 
naming, but as regards easy 
culture and free cropping the 
above are superior. The one 
advised is noted for its fine 
bloom when quite ripe, and in 
mid-winter makes a grand 
addition to the dessert, keeping 
well into spring if cut from 
the plants at the beginning of 
the year and bottled, the bun- 
/ ches being placed in clean 
' water, with some charcoal to 
keep the water sweet. Place 
the bottles in a room with a 
regular dry atmosphere, not 








_ allowing any moisture to rest on the berries after | 


being cut. To get fine fruits it is well to crop 
| lightly, as the variety named always shows 
a great number of bunches, and these should be 


' removed before those intended to remain are | 
| weak, 
| new wood of this year’s growth, so that it is 


thinned. In hot weather partially shade Vines 
if too close to glass to prevent scorching, as the 
berries when colouring soon get burnt. 


Gy WW. 


How to build sunk Melon pits.— 
Could you give me directions about the above ; 
also is it necessary to build an outer pit? If 
not, how is the pit to be re-lined to keep the 
heat to the proper amount, and if an outer pit 
is necessary, what size ought it to be ?—C. T 


*,.” In such pits the heat is not maintained 
by means of fresh linings, or very seldom at 
least ; but if the growth is trained to wires or a 
trellis provision is made to prevent the plants 
(grown in large pots or troughs) from sinking as 
the manure settles down. But the best way to 
construct them is to make the upper part with 
a false bottom of perforated kiln tiles, set in 
angle-irons, with roomy chambers beneath, and 
doors at the back opening on to a sunk brick 
path. When the manure cools it is withdrawn 
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| Crowding is the great evil. 





through the door, and replaced with fresh 
material, without destroying the plants, etc., 
above al all. The moist heat, of course, 
ascends to the upper part through the perfora- 
tions. Should it at any time be found excessive, 
keep it down by covering the holes with turf 
sods, or slates, ete, 


Neglected vinery. — Would someone 
kindly tell me if Vines which have been 
neglected for many years past (owing to family 
having left the place), would, if properly treated 


now, be any good for future bearing? They 
have thrown out roots all up the stem. What 


is the special cause of this? The roots of Vines 
are in outside border, and of course lack nour- 
The Vines at present are a mass of 
leaf. —VERONICA. 


*.* You need not mind the Vines which have 


| been neglected having what are termed air- 


roots. These are caused by much shade or a 
moist house, and may be cut away at pruning. 
Our advice is now to partially prune, say all 
rank lateral growth, back to within 14 feet of 
the rods. This will admit light and air to 
mature the wood left. Later on, when the 
leives hive fallen, you must ent back to one or 








A bunch of the Black Alicante Grape. 


two eyes of the new wood, and if possible to 
retain a young strong cane, do so now at 
the shortening-back. By this means at the 
winter pruning you may be able to dispense 
with an old cane, if these latter are naked or 
You see, the fruits are produced on the 


necessary to have the fruiting buds as strong as 
possible. In reducing these wild Vines take 
care to furnish the house with good wood, as far 
as possible, and in your case, with the Vines so 
long neglected, they will take some time to get in 
condition. If the canes or rods are too thick, why 
not cut some out? We do not know all details, 
and can only partially advise. You will get a 
good return from such Vines if you take them 
in hand and allow ample light and air, force 
slowly next year, and you will get good wood. 
Do not attemps to 
carry all the fruit shown next season, but get 
strong wood, and only a small crop till the 
Vines are in good condition. Vine-roots in 
open borders cannot be done much with in the 
way of overhauling. Do this next May or 
April. If the weather is warm, uncover the 
border till you get at the roots, then give new 
soil, and manure over the surface-roots. Use 


| bone-meal freely, and water occasionally with 
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liquid-manure, or give some guano and well 
water in. You may now feed by copious 
supplies of liquid, as the season has been dry, 
and your Vines having much growth, will be 
benefited ; besides, the roots will be active for 
some time yet, whereas, in spring, they do not 
grow freely till the top growth is » ell advanced. 
here is a sufficient store of sap tu start the new 
growth for several weeks. If your growth is 
not firm, apply heat, giving a little daily in the 
daytime to ripen up the wood. 


A fine Medlar.—I send you a small fruit- 
ing-spray of Medlars. Are they not rather fine ? 
I have a large tree with hundreds similar to 
enclosed, the branches reaching nearly to the 
ground and presenting a very beautiful appear- 
ance. For its large star-like, pure white blossoms 
in spring it is alone worth cultivating, more so 
than for its fruit, which is not esteemed by 
everyone. —C. M. Mayor, Holmwood, Paignton. 


* * Yours is a fine fruit of the Nottingham 
Medlar, which is not so richly flavoured, how- 
ever, as the smaller fruiting kinds, It is a 
general rule that big fruits are poor in 
flavour. We heartily agree with you as to 
the beauty of the Medlar in flower and at all 
seasons. It is a tree worth planting on the out- 
skirts of the lawn, for its flowers in spring, its 
dense canopy of leaves, and picturesque, spread- 
ing growth. The Apple, Crab, and Medlar are 
amongst our most ornamental trees. 


Storing Apples and Pears.—Having 
a nice dark cellar with stone binns, would some 
kind friend tell me the best way for storing the 
above? Should they be laid on the stone slabs 
or on either straw or paper, and how thick—z.e., 
single layers or in heaps ?—Krw. 

** Fruit does not always keep well on stone, 
the latter not drying readily. We would advise 
you to place the fruit on strips of wood (common 
laths would answer well), leaving a space of 
about 27inches between the laths. This will be 
better than straw or paper, as the moisture from 
the fruit is dried up, and there is less decay. 
Place the fruits in single layers stalk side down- 
wards close to each other, being careful not to 
store damaged fruit. In the case of unusually 
fine specimens, you could store in boxes, but if 
possible do not place more than one layer of 
fruit (not in heaps as you suggest). 


Planting fruit-trees on new land.— 
I have a piece of ground, 60 yards by 24 yards, 
which was, some seven or eight years back, a 
pond, and now I want to plant it with fruit- 
trees—Pears, Plums, Apples—for kitchen and 
dessert. A great part of the soil is clay and 
damp. What would be the best to do with it, 
and what would be the best Apples, Plums, and 
Pears to plant ?—J. D. M. 8. 

*.* Your soil, being heavy and damp, will 
need more than ordinary culture, and you 
would do well to trench the land. Add freely 
burnt refuse of any kind—even burnt soil 
would be helpful, also wood-ashes, charcoal 
refuse, and keep your top soil on the surface. 
Do the work as early as possible to allow 
the weather to pulverise it previous to planting. 
Failing this, it is well to place brick rubble 
under the roots of your trees, say, 9 inches in 
thickness, at a distance of 24 feet from surface, 
to drain moisture away, and add the materials 
above as each tree is planted. The following 
are good varieties:—Dessert Apples: Irish 
Peach, Worcester Pearmain, Blenheim Orange, 
King of Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippio, and 
Ribston. Cooking: Keswick and Mank’s 
Codlin, Warner’s Kingy Lord Derby, Golden 
Noble, Beauty of Kent, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Annie Elizabeth, Alfriston, and Norfolk 
Beaufin. Plums: Victoria, Jefferson, Pond’s 
Seedling, Golden Drop, Prince Elizabeth ; but 
omit Jefferson and Golden Drop on cold soils. 
Pears: Souvenir du Congres, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Emile d’Heyst, Beurré Diel, Soldal 
Labourer, and Easter Beurré. For stewing 
Pears : Verulam, Catillac, and Gros Calebasse do 
well on heavy soil. The chief thing is previous 
preparation, getting soil into good condition, 
early planting, and good, healthy trees. 

Moving Gooseberry-bushes.—I shall be glad 
to know when is the best time to change the position of 
Gooseberry-bushes, and also if the bushes should be cut 
back at all?—H. L, T. 

*.* Move the Gooseberry-bushes when the leaves fall. 


Thin out the young wood, and shorten a little when the 
transplanting is completed, or this may wait till spring. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpgnine free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
Jor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
wn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be ip will be found in their different depart: 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appewred, 





1460.—Planting Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries.—I would like to plant a few Strawberries and 
Raspberries. Would you kindly let me know, through 
your paper, the best time to plant, and how to do it?— 
AMATEUR, V.B. 


1461.—Carnations for winter and forcing 
Spanish Flags.—Please give list of best Carnations 
for flowering in heated greenhouse during winter, and 
kindly say it Spanish Irises can be forced satisfactorily to 
flower about the same time, and treatment required ?— 
IRIS. 


1462.—Heating a frame.—I wish to heat a frame 
(6 feet by 4 feet), so as to keep out the frost. I was 
thinking of standing a small lamp at one end and suspend- 
ing the end of a 2-inch pipe over the same, 80 that the 
chimney of the lamp goes into one end of the pipe. The 
other end of pipe would go through the Opposite end of 
frame, 80 as to form a kind of flue. Do you think the 
above plan would answer, or could you suggest a better 
oe phen at the same time, would not be expensive ?— 


1463.—Gladiolus Lemoinei seeding.—Would 
you kindly inform me, through GARDENING, how to deal 
with Gladiolus Lemoinei, which is seeding? The seed- 
pods are of good size, but as I am ignorant ag to the treat- 
ment they require I would be greatly obliged by your 
giving me some hints. 1, How shall I know when they 
are ripe, and will they ripen now, seeing the weather is 
very wet and cold? 2, When should the seed be sown? 
If in heat, or in the border, or a cold frame, and what kind 
of soil? 3, How long will it take to bring them to a 
flowering state, and if you consider it is worth while 
raising from the seed? Any information regarding the 
above will be gratefully received by—A Wouup-be FLORIST 





To the following queries brief replies wre given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 


should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1464.—Grub-eaten Apples (No Name, Sutton, Sur- 
rey ).—The Apple sent is eaten by the codlin grub. Iltlays 
its eggs in the young fruit when first formed. When the 
eggs are hatched the grub gnaws its way to the fruit to 
the cere and feeds upon the pips, causing the fruit to drop, 
and as soon as hatched it makes an Opening in the 
rind for an outlet, finally finding shelter in the bark or 
crevices of the tree. To prevent future attacks, lime- 
wash the trunks of the trees thoroughly in winter, also 
putting on bands of hay to catch the grubs, burning these 
afteratime, But the grubs are difficult to get rid of. 


1465.—-Unhealthy Palm (JL. £. Lecom). — No 
wonder your Palm has done badly, The leaves were covered 
with scale, which should be removed by sponging with a 
little soft soap and water, removing every particle. This 
pest, of course, sucks the very life from the plant, It 
would be well to remove it to the greenhouse for a time. 
See if the drainage is all right—that is, the water can run 
away freely. Perhaps a top-dressing of loamy soil would 
be advisable, carefully removing a portion of the old soil. 
We do not advise you to repot just now. One great point 
in the management of Palms is to keep the leaves well 


sponged. Unless kept clean they get choked up and 
perish. 


1466.—Taberoses after flowering (Kodak).— 
Tuberose bulbs after flowering in this country are useless. 
They are given special culture in their native habitat, and 
the plants will not make enough progress in our variable 
climate to flower twice with any degree of success, Pot 
up new bulbs in fine turfy loam, with a little coarse sand 
and manure or bone-meal. The old method advised was 
a hotbed as soon as potted, but if you give but one water- 
ing to settle soil soon as potted, and place your plants in a 
frame plunged in ashes, they will grow strongly and flower 
early next summer. To get early flowers place in a 
bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 80 degs. Water sparingly for 
winter blooms. 


1467.—Planting Clematis.—Mrs. W. H. Clark 
would be obliged it the Editor of GarpENING would tell 
her if Clematis montana and Clematis Jackmani should 
be planted now or in the spring? 


*,* They may be planted now. 


1468.—Sowing Grass-seed.—Will you kindly state 
in your next issue whether you consider it better to sow 
Grass-seed for tennis lawn, and also for a meadow now or 
inthe spring? I think it best now but am told the frost 
would kill most Grasses.—J. Henry Morreuu, 

*,* This had better be left till the spring—the early part 
of April—as it is getting late for autumn sowing. 


1469.—Moving German Iris,—I shall be glad to 


know when is the best time to move clumps of German 
Iris ?—H. L. T. 


*,* The best time to move German Iris is in spring, 
towards the end of March. 


1470.—Transplanting hardy Ferns.—Can I 
transplant hardy Ferns now from the woods to the garden, 
or must I wait for the spring ?—Counress. 

*,* It is getting late for transplanting hardy Ferns 
now ; better wait till spring. 


1471.—Keeping fruit-room dark.—Is it right to 
keep a fruit-room dark? Ifso, why ?—H. J. Mercatr. 

*,* Fruit keeps better in a dark room. Light is a 
decomposing agent. The fruit-room should be sufficiently 
ventilated for any moisture generated to pass off. 


1472.—Lilies of the Valley.—Would you please 
give me any information youcan about Lilies of the Valley 
for outdoor growing—what aspect you recommend ? Also, 
how many crowns required to make a fair-sized bed ?— 
AMATEUR, 


*,* A moderately-shaded position is most suitable for 
these Lilies, and the soil should be light, yet deep and rich. 
When single crowns are employed a good way to plant is 
to place them in little bundles of three, four, or jive, and 
plant these 6 inches or 8 inches apart. They will soon 
spread. 


1473.—Daffodils in pots.—Will someone say if 
Daffodils in pots would be benefited or otherwise by 
manure in the compost, or by liquid when flowers are 
pushing up ?—J. Hamppen. 

*,* Use @ small proportion (about a fourth part) of 
well-decayed manure, such as that from an old hotbed, in 
the soil used for potting, and give the plants a Jew doses 
of weak liquid-manure also after the flower-buds appear. 


1474.—Grevillea robusta from seed.—Please 
say when to sow seed of Grevillea robusta to make good 
plants in 48-pots at this time of year, also treatment? 
Does the seed require heat? A reply will oblige.— 
Youna Novice. 


*,* If you have a warm-house sow the seeds of Grevillea 
robusta now. If you have not much heat wait till Feb- 
ruary and sow in the hotbed. With good culture you may 
have fairly good stuff in 48's by the autumn. 


1475.—Keeping Hollyhocks.—I have some Holly- 
hocks that I am anxious to keep during the winter in 
ground, Will they need protection ?—H. 


*,* We have found it a good plan in order to protect 
Hollyhocks to cover the crown, when cut down, with a good 
thickness of fine coal-ashes. Fibre would do, but we have 
always found ashes best. 


1476.—Garden edgings.—With reference to your 
note on garden edgings on page 458, will you kindly tell 
me in an early number the names of the best Sedums and 
Saxifrages suitable for covering an edging of clinkers such 
ag you describe, and from whom I could best obtain the 
plants ?—Gozo. 

*,* The Mossy Saxifrage (S. hypnoides) and the common 
Stonecrop are the two best plants to use, both very cheap, 
and got at any nursery. 


1477.—Insects on Pear-tree.—I enclose specimens 
of insect found on the leaves of a Marie Louise Pear-tree, 
for they are of a kind I never before observed. They 
appear so like the coloured portion of the leaf.—O. H. D. 

*,* Apparently a kind of slug-worm (Selandria). 
Dusting the foliage with lime and syringing with rather 
strong Tobacco-liquor wre the best remedies. 


1478.—Value of soapy water.—As I have no water 
laid on outside my house I have fixed up a cistern to catch 
the waste bath water, and consequently all I use for 
flowers and vegetables is more or less soapy. Would you 
kindly tell me whether I am acting wisely in so doing ?— 
T. N., Forest-hill, S.E. 


*,* The soapy water will not injure flowers or vegetables. 
Tt is stimulating rather than otherwise, unless the soup is 
in excess, which is not likely. 


1479.—Calceolaria amplexicaulis.—In to-day’s 
GARDENING you name for ‘‘England” the Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis. AsIam growing it this year for the first 
time will you kindly let me know how to propagate and 
keep it through the winter? I have frames, cold pits, and 
vineries. May the old plants be taken up and kept for 
another year /—ANOTHER ENGLAND. 


*,* Cuttings of this Calceolaria should be inserted now, 
or some time this month, in a bed of sandy soil in a frame. 
In the South of England no heat is required, but during 
sharp frost some mats or sacking should be thrown over 
the glass. The old plants may be kept, but are not equal 
to young ones from cuttings, 


1480.—Sparrows a nuisance,—At the bottom of 
my garden I have a fowl-run, and the effect is that swarms 
of Sparrows congregate there, and after helping the Fowls 
through with their food, turn to and eat off every leaf from 
young Turnips, Lettuce, Cabbage, &c. Can you or any of 
your readers suggest a plan of getting rid of the pest, 
either by poison or otherwise ?—T. N., Forest-hill, 

*,* Find out where the birds roost at niyht. They 
generally roost in a warm place, such as the eave of a 
hayrick or an Ivy-clad wall, and go with a bat-fowling 
net ona dark night. We have caught hundreds that way. 
If you go for a few nights those you do not capture will 
shift their quarters. 


1481.—Brompton Stocks.—In my small garden I 
have had this year a fine display of Brompton Stocks. In 
early summer they were covered with bloom and now they 
are brilliant with a second crop of flowers. This being my 
first year of growing them I am ignorant how to treat 
them when done flowering; I have been told to allow 
them to stand and they will be better next year. Others 
say after flowering they are no more use than Ten-week 
Stock, and must be rooted up. I will be glad to know 
through your question column which is right—allow them 
to stand or take them up? They are very large, strong 
plants.—Joun REED, 


*,* These plants are true biennials, and after flowering 
should be discwrded, as they will do no more gocd, 
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1482,-Sowing Grass-seed on lawn.—Would 
you kindly tell me when is the best time to sow Grass- 
seed on a lawn which has been terribly neglected, and 
shall it be rolled after the seed has been sown? Any 
information on the subject will oblige.—T. N , Forest Hill, 
S.E. 


*.* Give the lawn a top-dressing of rich soil early neat 
March. Sow the Grass-seed at once, rake them in, and run 
the roller over the lawn. Do not be in a hurry to use the 
mowing-machine. Cut the young Grasses with the scythe 
once or twice and use the roller very freely previously to 
using the machine. Sow the seeds thickly, as the birds 
will have some, 


1483.—Maiden-hair Ferns eaten. — Several 
Maiden-hair Ferns in the greenhouse have a number of 
green, small insects on the young shoots, and they eat 
them off. Will you please tell me what I must do and use 
to get rid of them? They have been in the drawing-room 
fora month. Would that cause it?—SnowpbRopr. 


*.* We suppose the small green insects are green 
aphides. Dissolve 2 0z. of Sunlight-soap in 2 gallons of 
water, and dip the fronds of the Ferns therein. Place 
the hand over the top of the pot to keep the plant from 
Salling out. Dip them a second time. 


1484.—Ripening Pears.—I have a tree of very large 
Bergamot Pears which I can never ripen. When stored 
they remain hard till decay sets in. I shall be most 
thankful for suggestions ?—G. 8S. W. 


*,* Let your fruits of the Pear named remain on the 
trees as late as possible. Doubtless.you will lose a few by 
winds, but never mind. It is better to do so than spoil the 
whole crop. Store in a place just free of frost. Probably 
your place is too warm. We presume the variety is Berga- 
mot d’Esperen, and if on a standard does not always 
ripen well. It wants a wall, and should always be grown 
on the Quince-stock, It is then good weil into spring. 


1485.—Violets.—I have two beds of Violets which [ 
planted out to make strong plants so that I might have 
them for blooming in spring, I have just been looking 
over them and find they are attacked by red-spider. 
What is the best remedy ?—VioLEr, Derbyshire. 


*,* Mix a solution of sulphur in tepid water and tho- 
roughly saturate the leaves by syringing in the evening. 
You may also use soapy water, with a portion of Tobacco- 
juice, but the insects dislike sulphur and one dressing will 
get rid of the pest. You will do well to apply more moisture 
to the roots, giving an overhead watering in the afternoon. 
Red-spider cannot thrive with moist plants ; dryness is their 
haunt. 


1486.—Lilium lancifoliam.—Should Lilium lanci- 
folium and L. longiforum be grown under glass, and if 
planted now when would they bloom 7—AMATEUR. 


*.* This beautiful Lily may be grown in pots under 
glass with great success, but it is so hardy that it can be 
managed by protecting the pots with ashes in a cold frame 
or shed during the winter, afterwards standing the pots 
outside. Orit may be planted out altogether in a light, 
warm sow. The flowers expand in July to September, 
according to circumstances. 


1487.—Lilium auratum out-of-doors. — Will 
Lilium auratum do planted out-of-doors? If so, what is 
the treatment required, and when should they be planted 
to bloom about the third week in August ?—SourH Oxon. 

*,* Yes; the bulbs of this Lily being fairly hardy, may 
be safely planted out-of-doors. The best place for them is 
@ bed af hight peaty or sandy sotl, and where the stems, at 
any rate, will be partly shaded by neighbouring shrubs, 
&e. Plant the bulbs deep (9 inches to 12 inches), and as 
early as possible—as soon as the bulbs can be obtained. 


1488.—Shanking.—Please describe shanking, at what 
time does it appear, and the cause 7—IRELAND, 


*,* Shanking is an affection causing the stalks of the 
berries to shrivel, when the latter natwrally cease to swell, 
become limp, or do not ripen and colour properly. It 
occurs at various stages, and is usually the result of defec- 
tive root action, arising from a badly-drained or unwhole- 
some border, the roots having penetrated too far from the 
surface, or into a stratum of unsuitable soil, de. 


1489.—Small selection of Dahlias.—Will you 
please inform me of the best six double Dahlias, and the 
best six Pompons ?—Nerw BEGINNER, 


*,* The following are six good double Dahlias : Adven- 
ture (white and purple), Buffalo Bill (buff and vermilion ), 
Crimson King (deep crimson), Flora Wyatt (fawn and 
orange), Goldyjinch (yellow and purple), and Mrs. Glad- 
stone (soft blush). Six good Pompons will be found wn 
Phoebe, Nemesis, Midnight, Little Darkie, Hilda, and 
Hector. 


1490.—Weight of hay.—Will you or any of your 
readers kindly give me the rule for computing the weight 
by measuring the cubic contents of a rick of hay, old and 
new—1.é., proportion of weight to bulk in each case ?— 
INQUIRER Y. 


*.* The only safe plan, having ascertained the cubic 
contents, is to take out a certain ascertained measurement 
and weigh tt. They differ very much in weight according 
to the plants itis composed of, the way in which it has been 
made, and its age, 


1491.—Treatment of Cacti.—In your paper of this 
week's date there is a remark in ‘Conservatory Work” 
as to the treatment of Cacti from now till February, 
May I ask the favour of further advice during spring and 
summer? I have several plants of Cacti, which have 
hitherto done satisfactorily, but this summer failed to 
throw any blooms,—A. Oairp. 


*,* The general treatment of these plants is very simple, 
and chiefly consists in keeping them dry and safe from 
frost during the winter, and encouraging growth by means 
of @ warm atmosphere and a fair amount of moisture 
during the summer season; but this must be well ripened 
towards the autumn, by free exposure to sun and air, or 
the plants may fail to bloom properly the Sollowing season. 
In the spring young plants should be topped, to ensure a 
bushy growth, and when beginning to grow again give 
rather more water, and more still as the growth and season 
advance. Repot as required in May or June, and about 
August reduce the supply of moisture and expose freely to 
sun and fresh air. 
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1492.—Crassulas not flowering.—I would feel 
much obliged if some one would tell me why a Orassula 
in perfect health and making vigorous growth is not 
flowering ? It has plenty of light and heat, but not damp 
heat? Could this be the reason? This is the second year 
of its growth.— VERONICA, 

*.* These succulent plants only flower from the strong 
well-ripened growth made the previous season, so that in 
order to have them in flower every year, two separate 
batches of plants must be grown. Your plant will blos- 
somall right next summer, if the growth made this year 
has been thorouyhly matured by exposure to sun and fresh 
air, 

1493.—Cactus.—I haye a red-flowering kind ; the cut- 
ting was potted about six years ago, and it has now over 
twenty shoots, is 2 feet high, and is in same pot (5-inch) 
and same mould as when first planted. Lately some of 
the shoots have gone flabby or limp; it isin the same 
position—i.e., window facing almost due south. Can you 
suggest any reason, please, as to cause ?—J. P. F. 


*,* No wonder the poor thing has gone ‘‘limp !” Only 
Jancy, six years in the same pot and soil, with nothing, 
probably, ali that time better than pure water! What other 
plant would endure such treatment as this? It is evidently 
either dying of sheer exhaustion, starvation, or else has 
been overwatered during the hot weather. We can suggest 
nothing now except to keep it dry for the present and treat 
it better in future. 


1494.—Apricots and Peaches on their own 
roots.—Is it utterly impossible to strike on their own 
roots the Apricot and Peach to produce a more healthy 
and lasting wood ?7—T, Humrrey. 

*.* Cuttings of Peaches and Apricots cannot be rooted— 
at least, we have never heard of anyone who succeeded in 
doing so—but the shoots may be layered, giving each a 
twist sharp enough to break the bark, and then pegging 
each down into some nice sandy loam. Such plants do 
not, however, grow with the same rapidity and vigour as 
grafted examples, If you want better trees than those 
obtained by grafting or budding, the best way to do so is 
to raise them from stones of good varieties, which make 
very healthy and vigorous plants, and come fairly true, 
though, of course, it takes tume. 


1495.—Using liquid-manure.—I should be glad to 
know in what way it is best to use in a kitchen garden the 
liquid-manure from w.c. tank, and whether putting it on 
to open ground in autumn (say, after Potatos) will answer 
the same purpose, or nearly, as rotted stable-manure? 
How long will it last if so applied ?—A. G. C. 


*.* The course suggested would probably be beneficial to 
some extent, but soaking ground unoccupied with roots 
during the dull season, when evaporation is at its mint- 
mum, would, at the same time, be very likely to render it 
sodden and sour, and thus do as much harm as good. 
Such liquid, duly diluted, might be applied over the roots 
of fruit-trees with good results. For other purposes it 
would be better, as far as possible, to absorb the liquid with 
fine ashes, dry soil, &c., thus making a compost of it, to be 
employed for top-dressing, &c , a3 required. 


1495.—Grapes cracking, &c.—1, How can the 
cracking of Madresfield Oourt Grapes be prevented? I 
have had geveral fine bunches, but the berries cracked 
badly? 2, Is there any danger—say, from red-spider or 
scale—in growing Figs on the back wall of a vinery ?— 
ISLANDER. 

*,* 1, Cracking is usually caused by a deficiency of 
moisture at the root, in the atmosphere, or both, during 
the early part of the season, and a fuller supply later, 
when the Grapes are beginning to ripen, or a bitte before 
that. In a@ season like the present it is very prevalent, 
and the only way to prevent tt is to keep the Fines well 
supplied with moisture and nourishment as long as the 
dry weather lasts. 2, No, there is little or no danger from 
this cause, such walls being usually shady and cool. The 
doubt is whether under such circwmstances the Figs will 
ripen property. 


1497.—_Chrysanthemum buds going blind.— 
A large number of the buds of my Chrysanthemums are 
going blind, and [ am at a loss to know the cause. Some 
have gone off when not larger than small Peas, others 
when nearly up to the size forshowing colour, All at once 
they cease to swell, turn black in the centre, and rot. The 
flower stem right up to the bud I find quite sound. The 
plants look all right and ine pels are full of white, healthy- 
growing roots, I have used some artificial manure asa 
top-dressing but sparingly. About the usual allowance of 
bone-meal was mixed with the soil for potting, and some 
bones in the bottom of pots. The only manure-water used 
has been weak soot a few times.—A. B. 


*.* Chrysanthemums are usually said to go‘ blind” 
when the buds fail to set at all, this is something quite 
diferent. We do not remember to have ever had such a 
case, and can only suggest that the cause may be lack of 
vigour due to want of a greater variety of nourishment 
(feeding). Soot-water alone is not sufficient ; diluted 
stable-liquid or something of the kind ought to have been 
given as well. Try the effect of two or three applications 
of good guano, dissolved in water at the rate of 1 vz, to the 
gallon, or a weak solution of sulphate of ammonia. 


1498.—Building a greenhouse.—I am putting up 
a lean-to greenhouse against the back of the kitchen of a 
small country house, and propose to keep out the frost by 
heat derived from the kitchen boiler, The house is to be 
fitted with the ordinary reservoir hot-water apparatus, the 
reservoir being placed in the bath-room on the first floor. 
There will be very little demand for the hot-water for 
domestic purposes during the winter months. Would it 
be better to supply the piping in the greenhouse by a 
double set of pipes direct from the boiler or from the hot. 
water pipe, as indicated in the enclosed diagram ?—F, W. 


*,* Yes ; the proposed plan would answer all right, but 
the pipes round greenhouse must have a gentle but regular 
upward inclination from the first T, or set off, to where 
the piping again joined the flow-pipe to cistern. Another 
and perhaps better way would be to place the first T on 
the vertical flow, with valve just above it as before, but 
taking the pipes round greenhouse with an upward incli- 
nation as far as the farthest point, where an air-pipe (as 
high as custom) or a cock should be placed, then downwarde 
into the vertical return, or directly into the boiler again, 


1499.—Roses on own roots and Brier stock. 
—Will you kindly inform me through your valuable paper 


whether Rose-trees will stand longer on Briers than on 
their own roots? —Nrw BEGINNER, 


*,." Roses are longer-lived on their own roots or as 
dwarfs than as standards upon the hedge Brier. If 
earthed up a little in winter the dwarfs come through a 
severe time safely, whereas standards are often much 


crippled, 


1500.—Lateral growth on Vines.—‘“ Inquirer” 
asks if the following is very unusual: He hag some Black 
Hamburgh Grapes in a pit (a lean-to), heated by a flue, 
which have this season produced some splendid bunches 
The crop has been cleared off 
some time ; but the Vines have thrown out such a quantity 
of lateral growth, from 4 feet to 7 feet in length, and most 
healthy. Ought this to be left to ripen off naturally? I 
also find among this new growth several bunches of Grapes 
Of course, they 
are useless, but is it not unusual, and is it hurtful to the 


of well-finished Grapes. 


(a second crop) about the size of Peas. 


Vine? 


** Owing to favourable summer growth of Vines has 
We would advise you to shorten at 
Remove 
Cut the Vines now or lighten 
them of superfluous growth. You will have a better chance 
to ripen up the wood near the rods required for next 


been more vigorous 
once your ? feet growths to a third of the length. 
all second-formed bunches. 


season, 


1501.—A fernery.—Would you kindly suggest a plan 
for converting a lean-to greenhouse (12 feet from low part 
to wall, by 8 feet across and 6 feet at lowest part) into a 
fernery? It leads out of another greenhouse, which has 


pipes laid, and is heated. This smaller one could easily 
have pipes connected, but is it necessary to have a trough 


for steam to rise, and also what suggestion could be made 
for the best way to arrange staging so to suit Adiantums 


and to look effective? There are two doors to give a way 
through, nearest the back lean-to wall. Would hardy 
Ferns also do in this house, and what is a good book to 


give instructions for the management of a fernery ?— 


FERNCLIFF, 


*,* We do not quite understand your description of the 
form and size of the house, but as nice a way as any to 
arrange a lean-to fernery, with pathway near the back 


wall, is to construct an irregular, natural-looking rockery 
along the front, sloping, more or less, from the front wall 
to path, and planted out with Ferns of various kinds and 
sizes in the crevices. At the back may be either a narrower, 
steeper piece of rockwork, or a low bed or stage to accom- 
modate large Ferns, while the wali may be furnished with 
hanging Fern-pots or tiles. There is no actwal necessity 
to have evaporating troughs in a fernery, though desirable 
where tropical Ferns are grown. Many hardy Ferns 
would do well if the heat is not too great. 


1502.—Making leaf-mould.—Would you kindly tell 
me the best way to make a thoroughly good leaf-mould? { 
suppose the leaves of such trees as Sycamore, Beech, Elm, 
Lime, &c, would do, either mixed or separate? Would 
there be much saved by making the leaf-mould myself to 
buying it of an horticulturist ? I shall have to buy a 
load of leaves (and peat, if used) to make the mould with. 
If the additional expense of procuring good mould through 
a horticulturist would not be much extra perhaps it 
would be better to procure this? I shall be grateful for 
your kind advice in your next issue. Is there much 
difference between peat and turf-mould? It would be 
much easier for me to procure the latter if it would do 
ag well for flowers a3 peat.—Novicr, Dublin, 


** TLeaf-mould should be made with Beech or Oak 
leaves by placing in heat sufficiently long to get decayed. 
It takes a lot of leaves to make a load of sotl. Elm, 
Lime, Sycamore, are the worst manure to use. You can 
buy leaf-mould at a reasonable rate, 6s. to 108s. a small 
load in country districts. Peat is not required to make 
leaf-soil. For such plants as Orchids, Heaths, or hard- 
wooded plants, peat is used. Turf cut now and stacked is 
preferable, also much cheaper, and we should say mixed 
with leaf-mould answers your purpose well. But even then 
uf your soil is good, leaf-mould is not a necessity ; you can 
use wood ashes, old mortar rubble, or coarse sand to keep 
the soil open. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respeeting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eniror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—H. S. Richardson.—Spirxa 
callosa, also known as S_ Douglasi, and has many other 
synonyms, H. J. B.—Knapweed (Centaurea jacea). It 
will not harm sheep ; in fact, some people fold them upon 
pastures overrun with it to try and get rid of it. K.— 
You should have stated the character of the flowers, as the 
seeds of trees of the same family are often much alike, but 
we should say yoursis Pavia macrostachya,——_W.. H. B.— 
Common Japan Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum) —— 
Glengall.—You should have mertioned the colour of the 
flowers. Probably the tree is Pavia flava or Aisculus 
rubicunda, both Horse Chestnuts, A. Jones.—1, Varie- 
gated Arabis (A. albida variegata) ; 2, Pyrus japonica ; 3, 
Lycodium scandens (climbing Fern) ; 4, Euonymus lati- 
folius ; 5, Curculigo recurvata ; 6, Alocasia sp. ; 7, Althwa 
frutex or Hisbiscus syriacus variety, Painted Lady,—— 
Carine.—Gloire de Dijon.—— W. G.—The Orchid flowers are 
not rare. Thereis a great similarity between these and 
those of such kinds as C. Lawrenceana and CO. barbatum. 
The latter probably one of the parents. A few years ago, 
when so much fuss was made about hybrid Cypripediums, 
your seedling might have been thought something of, not 
for its beauty, but for its novelty. Now seedlings and 
hybrids are as plentiful as Blackberries, and unless 
remarkably unique, practically worthless —— Mrs. Wilson. 
—It is impossible to name a Dahlia from a single bloom, 
No one could ; but it looks like the variety of the single 
Cactus class called Marguerite.——W. 7’. Porter,—Hibis- 
cus rosa-sinensis. It wants a warm greenhouse in the 
winter, and not too much water. Keep a sharp look out 
for insect pests ——Thornhill.—Yours is Helianthus mul- 
tiflorus, not Harpalium.—Alpha.—1, Potentilla fruti- 
cosa ; 2, Berberis nepalensis ; 3, Hedera helix dentata, the 
Heart-leaved Ivy, and the biggest-leaved one known.—— 
J. B. M.—Polygonum polystachyum,——S. G. S.—1, 














































Please send flowers ; 2, Choisya ternata (Mexican Orange- 
flower); 3, Selaginella Kraussiana ; 4, Pteris cristata; 5, 
P, argyrea ; 6, Asplenium bulbiferum.——D, 7’. Bennett. 
—Cockspur Thorn (Cratwgus Crus-galli). Lady Frost.— 
Oncidium macranthum. E. A. Hyde.—Américan Scar- 
let Thorn (Oratw#gus coccinea).——Mrs. W. H. Clark.— 
Clematis flammula.—Mr. Swayne.—Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum, 


Names of fruits.—Rev. J. B. Wheeler.—A, Peas- 
good’s Nonesuch ; B, Betty Geeson ; OC, Ribston Pippin ; D, 
Sam Young: E, Kerry Pippin ; F, Hoary Morning ; G, Lord 
Derby. W.C.—1, Tower of Glamis ; 2, Adam’s Pear- 
main. E. Brown.—1, Fondante d’ Automne ; 2, Crassane. 
Holms,—1, Bramley’s; 2, Lady’s Finger. Pear is 
Louise Bonne of Jersey.——W. S,—1, Cellini; 2, Appar- 
ently a very small fruit of Worcester Pearmain ; 3, Not 
recognised ; 4, Small Northern Greening. Lexicon.—1, 
Not recognised ; 2, Golden Spire; 3, Wellington ; 4, Cel- 
lini; 5, Minchall Crab ; 6, Pear Clapp’s Favourite.——NV.— 
1, Peach Salwey; 2, Sea Eagle ; 3, Walburton Admirable. 
Please send leaves another time.——J. H. Macfarlane.— 
Pear Marie Louise.——H. K. B.—The Apple is Blenheim 
Orange, or Pippin, as it is also called. The Pear is Emile 
d’Heyst. Mowlam.—2, Five-crowned Pippin ; 3, Cellini ; 
5, Mabbott’s Pearmain ; 9, Not recognised. Northfield. 
—Your fruits were very poor samples indeed, but we have 
done the best we can with them. 1, Not recognised ; 
2, Vicar of Winkfield ; 5, Souv. du Congrés ; 6, Catillac ; 
8, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 12, Beurré Capiaumont. The 
others were too poor to attempt to name,——HLH. Naylor, 
—1 and 6, Alfriston ; 2, 3, and 10, Beauty of Kent; 4, 
Wellington ; 5, Not recognised ; 7, Mabbott’s Pearmain ; 
8, Dutch Codlin ; 9, Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 11, Lane’s 
Prince Albert ; 12, 13, not recognised. ——C. B. C.—1, Apple 
Warner’s King ; 2, Not recognised ; 3, Apple Minchall Crab , 
4, Apple Yorkshire Greening ; 5, Pear Althorpe Crassane ; 
6, Pear Nouvelle Fulvie; 7, Too unripe. Send again; 8, 
Apple French Crab ; 9, Pear Beurré Rance.——W. W. B. B, 
—1, Duchess d’Angouléme ; 2, Souv, du Congré3; 3, Al- 
thorpe Crassane ; 4, Not recognised ; 5, Doyenné Bous- 
soch ; 6, Louise Bonne of Jersey.—J. Mules.—1, Wal- 
tham Abbey Seedling ; 2, Bad, Yorkshire Beauty ; 3, 
Warner’s King ; 4, Norfolk Beaufin probably.—7. Walters, 
—1, Worcester Pearmain ; 2, Cellini; 3, Emperor Alex- 
ander ; 4, Rotten ; 5, Golden Noble ; 6, Pear Souvenir du 
OCongré3 Beechview, S.H.—Pear Beurré Diel.——Prior. 
—We wish everyone sent such splendid specimens as you 
have. Our great task of naming fruit would be much 
easier. 1, Oatillac; 2, Pitmaston Duchess; 3, Marie 
Louise d’Uccle ; 4, Durondeau ; 5, Apple Blenheim Orange 
or Pippin ; 6, Apple King of the Pippins ; 8, Apple Em- 
peror Alexander ; 9, Apple Rosemary Russet. We see no 
fruit numbered 7.——H, W. C.—Beauty of Kent.—— 
T. P. B,, Bideford.—The fruits, unfortunately, were not 
first-rate, 1, Pear Knight’s Monarch; 2, Pear Nouvelle 
Falvyie ; 3 and 4, Not recognised ; 5 and 6, Apple Blenheim 
Orange. They may appear different but are the same; 7, 
Ashmead’s Kernel.—W. Smith.—1, Yorkshire Greening ; 
2, Very poor. Hawthornden. A, Durham.—1, Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien ; 2, Bergamotte d’Esperen, 3, Old Haw- 
thornden ; 6, Small’s Admirable ; 8, Old Nonpareil ; 9, Cos- 
tard. Others not recognised._——/F. Wenman.—Pear 
Hazel.—-F. B, Mitchell.—1, Souv. du Oongré3; 2, 
Probably Uvedale’s St. Germain ; 3, Clapp’s Favourite; 4, 
Durondeau ; 6, Cat’s Head. 



































TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to fortoare letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Llandogo, Bournemouth.—The Fuchsias you mention 
are hardy in your neighbourhood. Any good nurseryman 
will supply you.——T7.. D.—The Tomato is Perfection, a 
very large fruit and free-bearing kind.—H. S. Richard- 
son.—You can get the Blackberry from any good nursery. 
——AInquirer.—Have a good label, such as the ‘‘ Acme,” 
or a deal wooden one, painted white, with the name 
clearly written on it in pencil, But the best way is to 
know the plants well. We have been in some gardens 
where nothing was labelled because the owner knew every 
flower.——H. B.—We do not quite understand your letter. 
Budding or grafting applies only to fruit and a few flower- 
ing trees, not to the Ash, Maple, and Oak. What object 
is there in budding or grafting these ?——-Wm. Head Hole. 
—We have given a list of Chrysanthemum shows in the 
present issue.-—J. Donelly, Belfast.—Write to Mr. B. O. 
Ravenscroft, Cefn Bryn, Park-road, Worthing. Mrs. 
Swayne,—The Tomatos are frosted. There is nothing 
more the matter with them. 

Replies next week to ‘ Ben-my-Chree,” ‘‘ O. M.,” 
“q. H. W.,” ‘A. B.O.,” ‘* West.” ‘‘A Reader,” ‘‘ Rhu- 
barb,” ‘‘A Constant Reader,” ‘‘ Fex,” ‘‘ Judy,” ‘‘ Leeds,” 
‘‘Labourer,” ‘‘Glencairn,” ‘‘ F. B.,” ‘* A. H.,” &c. Letters 
from these correspondents were received too late to be 
dealt with this week. 








Catalogues received. — F. Gifford, Montague 
Nursery, Tottenham, N.—Carnations, Ponies, Pinks, 
Pyrethrwms, &c.—James Walters, Rose Grower, Radford 
Nurseries, Exeter.—Roses. W.H. Hudson, Bulb Grower, 
Kilburn, London.— Fertilisers. C. R. Shilling, Winch- 
field, Hants.—Roots, Trees, Shrubs, &c. 











BIRDS. 


THE MAGPIE. 


Tuts handsome bird becomes very docile and 
familiar in captivity if brought up from the 
nest, and may be taught to pronounce words 
and short sentences. Its tones are, however, 
too sharp and shrill to be a good imitation of 
the human voice. In length it is about 
18 inches, the head, neck, back, breast, and 
tail-coverts being deep black ; the under parts 
and scapulars white. The plumage of the upper 
parts is glossed with green, purple, and blue, 
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The tail is long and rather wedge-shaped. It 
builds a nest of sticks and clay with great art 
and sagacity, defending it on all sides with 
sharp thorny twigs, leaving only a hole for 
entrance, and furnishing the inside with a 
lining of fibrous roots and other soft materials. 
The eggs are seven or eight in number, of a pale 
green, spotted with black. The Magpie feeds 
both on animal and vegetable substances, 
and will hide the remainder of its provision 
when satisfied for a future meal. It is also 
addicted to stealing and hoarding, and will 
plunder the nests of other birds, and has been 
known to carry off whole broods of ducklings in 
order to replenish its larder. This handsome 
and amusing bird is very interesting as a pet, 
especially if at liberty, so that its plumage may 
attain perfection; on the other hand, its pro- 
pensity for mischief, its noise, and its restless 
disposition render it an unwelcome intruder to 
many people. If kept in confinement the cage 
should be very large, and great attention paid 
to cleanliness, supplying fresh sand daily, plenty 
of water for bathing, and so forth, to enable the 
bird to preserve its plumage unsoiled. In a 
state of captivity it is not at all fastidious in 
the matter of food, scraps of all kinds from the 
dinner-table being very acceptable. 
8. 8. G, 





BEES. 


OCTOBER WORK, 


OcToBER is generally considered to be the last 
month in the Bee-keeper’s calendar, as by the 
middle of the month all arrangements for win- 
tering should be completed, and the Bees left 
undisturbed till the return of spring. Each hive 
should now contain a large population of young 
Bees, abundance of sealed stores, and a young, 
prolific queen. For warmth, and to make all 
snug for the winter, the bar-frames should be 
covered with three or more thicknesses of sack- 
ing, upon which may be placed a piece of thick 
carpet or felt. The Bees do much to make 
their hive weatherproof by stopping up all 
cracks and crevices with propolis, a resin-like 
substance obtained from the Horse-Chestnut as 
well as from the different kinds of Pine. It is 
brought to the hive, like pollen, upon the hind 
legs of the Bee, and becomes harder than wax 
upon being plastered about the inside of the 
hive. To enable the Bees to get at their stores 
in adjoining combs during winter without the 
risk of becoming chilled, some Bee-keepers form 
one or two holes through each comb, about 
3 inches from the top, and about 3 inch in 
diameter, others place upon the frames a couple 
of pieces of narrow lath to allow the Bees to 
pass over the frames below the quilts. A cake 
of candy is placed on the frames where there is 
any doubt as to sufficiency of stores for winter. 
In this case the sticks are not necessary, as & 
passage-way is formed by the candy cake, which 
must, however, be carefully covered up with 
the quilts to avoid draught through the hive. 
Hives with double sides may have the spaces 
filled with cork-dust or chaff. 

MARKETING HONEY.—AlII honey for sale or for 
exhibiting at shows should be prepared so as to 
present as neat, clean, and inviting appearance 
as possible. The outside of section boxes 
should, where necessary, be scraped and freed 
from propolis, and each placed in a glazed 
section case. All sections of white comb hone 
should be quite filled, and each cell sealed thinly 
and evenly ; this evenness of surface is attained 
by the use of dividers of thin wood, zinc, or 
glass placed between each row of section boxes— 
all projections are thus obviated. Thinness of 
the capping of the cells is one of the chief 
points of perfection in super-honey. The sections 
are, therefore, removed from the hive immedi. 
ately on completion, for if left in the hive the 
cappings of the cells are thickened by the Bees, 
and the spotless whiteness of the comb is 
spoiled by the heat of the hive. When held to 
the light the honey within the comb should 
present an amber colour and be bright and 
transparent, Extracted honey should be put 
up in clear glass jars containing one pound 
each, and each jar have an attractive label to it, 
and be tied down with vegetable parchment if 
not provided with screwcaps. There is a great 
variety in the colour of honey, according to the 
particular flower from which it is gathered, 
Thus honey from Lime blossoms is of a greenish 
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shade; from Clover, of a light straw colour ; 
that from fruit blossoms, of a beautiful orange ; 
from Heather, of a dark reddish-brown hue ; 
from Sainfoin, yellow ; from Beans, brown ; and 
from Plum blossoms, clear amber. Honeydew, 
the product of various species of aphis, and in 
times of scarcity of honey gathered by Bees and 
stored in quantity, is of a very dark colour, of 
strong odour, and most disagreeable to the 
palate. Azaleas and Rhododendrons are said to 
yield honey of a crimson or reddish-brown 
colour, which is poisonous, and acts as a 
narcotic. 


MEAD AND HONEY VINEGAR —Very good mead 
can be made by pouring 5 gallons of water upon 
20 Ib. of honey, then boil and remove the scum 
as it rises, then add 1 oz. of Hops and boil for 
ten minutes more, and put the liquor into a tub 
to cool. When reduced to about 75 degs. Fah., 
a little yeast is added, smeared upon a piece of 
toasted bread. It should stand ina warm room 
and be stirred occasionally, and when it carries 
a head be putintocasks. Itis greatly improved 
if left a year before bottling. Strong vinegar of 
most excellent quality may be made from honey 
in the following manner: To 2 lb. of honey put 
1 gallon of boiling water, well mix, and, in a 
large open vessel, expose to the greatest heat 
of the sun, covering with muslin to keep out 
insects, This liquor becomes acid in about six 
weeks, changing to vinegar of superior quality. 
The broken combs, after honey has been drained 
from them, may be used for this purpose if put 
into as much water as will float them, and well 
washed. This liquid must, however. be boiled 
and skimmed before being set out in the sun and 
air. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895. 


WE have been asked by several readers to give a list of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn, 
Oct. 29, 30.—Havant Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 30 —Teigomouth. 

», 30, 31 —Kent County Chrysanthemum Society. 

», 31.—Highgate Ohrysanthemum Society (2 days). 

Noy, 1, 2.—Chrysanthemum Show at the Crystal Palace. 

Pfbee pls) Be A Ohrysanthemum Show, Southampton 

hrysanthemum Show. 

» 5, 6, 7.—National Chrysanthemum‘ Society’s Show at 

the Royal Aquarium. 
» 6, 7.— Bromley (Kent Chrysanthemum Show, Tam- 
worth Chrysanthemum Society. 

» %,8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show, 
Hornsey Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 8—Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. 

»» 12,—R.H.S. Drill Hall Meeting. 

» 12, 13.—Croydon Chrysanthemum Show, Kingston 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show, Bir- 
mingham Chrysanthemum Show, Rugby 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

» 14, 15.—Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

» 14, 15, 16.—Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

» 15, 16,—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show, Eccles 
Chrysanthemum Show, Stockport Chrysan- 
themum Show, Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society, 

We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 

send us the dates of their shows. 





THE MIDLAND RAILWAY STATION 
DECORATION PRIZE. 


Tue Midland Railway Company, in a praise- 
worthy endeavour to make their stations bright 
and attractive, offer prizes each fyear ifor the 
best flower-adorned station upon the2,000 milesof 


y | railway they have under control. Mr. Richard. 


son, the Matlock Bath station-master, has been 
the chief winner in years past. Years ago the 
trophy was won for several seasons by the late 
Mr, Garner, of Bakewell station, but once Mr. 
Richardson undertook to compete, the honour 
has come eight miles nearer Derby. It is now 
ten years or so since Mr. Richardson came to 
Matlock Bath station, and he has been compet- 
ing for the Midland Railway decoration prizes 
about seven years out of that period. For the 
past five consecutive years he has taken the 
first prize against all comers throughout 
England and Wales. This year 200 stations 
entered into competition, and there is £200 
offered in money prizes, each competitor being 
guaranteed some slight money return, even it 
they do not take the premier positions. This 
sum of £200 is £50 in excess of last year’s prize 
list, and the competition has accordingly been 
keener than ever, but in face of all this the prize 


has again been merited by Matlock Bath 
station. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


USEFUL HINTS ON POULTRY-KEEPING. 


As to feeding, and the number of meals per day, 
two meals are quite sufficient if the Fowls have 
the opportunity of foraging for themselves, and 
should be given early in the morning, and the 
last thing before roosting-time ; when, however, 
they are quit? confined to a limited run they 
will need a small mid-day meal. The breakfast 
should consist of meal and other soft food, and 
grain be given for the last mealin the day, as it 
digests slowly, and affords support to the Fowls 
throughout the night. A good rule to follow is 
to give soft food early in the morning in a warm 
state during the winter, consisting of Barley- 
meal, scalded, to which should be added a good 
proportion of sharps or pollard. This paste 
should be of a stiff nature that will easily 
crumble and fall to pieces when thrown on the 
ground. Turnips, Carrots, and other vegetables, 
if boiled and mixed with the soft food, conduce 
to good health, and are especially valuable if 
the Fowls have no Grass run. Kitchen scraps 
may be given at mid-day, and good souni grain 
at night. The hard grain should consist of 
Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buckwheat, given 
in turn, as a frequent change of food is much to 
be recommended, being far better for the health 
of the birds than is the constant use of one kind 
of grain so frequently followed by poultry- 
keepers. Maize should be supplied somewhat 
sparingly, as it promotes the formation of 
internal fat, and a fat hen seldom lays well. In 
cold weather a good sprinkling of pepper added 
to the soft food will be found very beneficial. 
No trough or feeder should be used, but both 
corn and meal should be scattered as far and wide 
as possible, that the Fowls may be healthily 
employed in finding it, and that all may get an 
equal share. 

ANIMAL FOOD AND GREEN VEGETABLES.—Fresh 
vegetable food should be constantly supplied, as 
green food is essential to the health of all kinds 
of poultry — Grass especially being of the 
greatest value. Fowls are very partial to Cab- 
bage and Lettuce leaves, and a full-grown Cab- 
bage infested with caterpillars is a great source 
of amusement, if hung up by the root within 
reach, for pecking at. Raw Beet, Turnips, or 
Swedes, if cut into small pieces and scattered in 
the poultry-yard, will be consumed with great 
relish. It is also important to supply laying 
hens and growing chickens with insect or other 
animal food, if they have not the facility for 
foraging for themselves. Grubs, flies, beetles, 
grasshoppers, maggots, caterpillars, and worms 
they are exceedingly fond of; but, probably, 
there is nothing of which Fowls are so fond as 
earthworms. A supply of these may be obtained 
by thrasting a spade or three-pronged fork into 
a piece of rich ground to the depth of a foot or 
so, and jerking it backwards and forwards. The 
shaking of the soil will cause the worms to come 
to the surface, when they can be gathered up. 
Earthworms are, however, very fattening, and 
an oversupply will cause the hens to cease 
laying, but they should not be given to Fowls 
fattening for the table, as they are liable to 
injure the flavour of the flesh. Snails are greatly 
appreciated in the poultry-yard, are also fatten- 
ing, but do not deteriorate the flavour of the 
flesh. Clear fresh water in constant supply is 
indispensable to the health of poultry, Earthen- 
ware drinking fountains are the best things 
to use for the water supply. They should 
washed and refilled with fresh water daily, and 
an occasional scouring with sand be given. 
Snow water is very injurious to poultry, and in 
winter the drinking vessels should be emptied at 
night to avoid ice forming in them. 

LayING HENS.—This is a very good time of 
the year to commence poultry-keeping if early 
hatched pullets are obtained, as these, if they 
have been well fed from their chickenhood, will 
commence laying at six months old, some a little 
earlier, and will, with good management, con- 
tinue to lay throughout the winter. Those 
hatched in March should be chosen ; when they 
cease laying, for a time, in the spring they will 
be in prime order for the table, or they can be 
kept on till the following autumn, and then dis- 
posed of, and a fresh lot of early-hatched 
pullets boughtin. In this way poultry-keeping 
will often pay better than hatching chickens for 
stock. A warm roosting-place is very essential 
for promoting laying during the winter. When 
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eggs are found to be covered with thin shells, 
or are without shells, it is a pretty good proof 
that the hens have been receiving food of too 
stimulative a nature ; if the food be diminished, 
a little chalk mixed with the drinking water, 
and old mortar rubbish supplied, will soon over- 
come this difficulty. There can be no doubt that 
it is the winter management of Fowls that 
decides if there is to be a profit or not from the 
oultry yard; the secret is to have pullets 
aying at this time, when eggs are, from their 
scarcity, fetching a good price. 
S. GoLDsMITH. 





QUERIES. 


1503.—Rabbits with weak hind-quarters 
(Bunnie).—Your doe and young one must surely have 
received some injury. I do not know of any rabbit 
disease which causes weakness in the hind-quarters, but 
should advise you to kill them off, as under the circum- 
stances they can never prove profitable, and are best 
removed from the rabbitry.—S. S. G. 


1504.—Profitable poultry.—May I ask ‘‘A. E, H ,” 
who wrote in GARDENING, Sept. 28, page 472, in such a 
definite way as to profits of poultry-keeping, to answer me 
a few questions? First of all, he states that the eggs are 
sold at market price. What does that mean? Are they sold 
to the retailer, or at the retailers price, which would make 
& very great deal of difference to the profits? Then he 
goes on to say he gives them bread from the house. Is this 
reckoned in the accounts? Also greens mid-day. Are any 
of these bought or obtained from the house? Of course, 
if these things are not reckoned in the total expenditure, 
and you obtain a retailer’s price for eggs, it would make 
a very different balance-sheet for one who lives in a small 
house.—W. Hounanp, 


REPLY. 


1505.—Dead chicken.—I send a chicken to be 
examined. I found it in the coop this morning dead, and 
as another one seems ailing should like to know if there 
be any disease among them? It is nearly three months’ 
old, and has been kept with five others in a coop and run 
on the lawn, and moved on to fresh Grass every day.— 
ASHTI. 


*,* The chicken sent for examination does not appear to 
have suffered from any disease, and is in very good con- 
dition. You have been overcrowding the birds—the 
damaged tail proves this. They are much too old to be 
shut up in a@ coop at night, and do not get sufficient venti- 
lation. If you provide more adequate roosting space for 
them you will find all will be well with them. Young 
poultry cannot thrive if overcrowded. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 
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Bird’s-nest pudding.—Core and peel 
enough tart, well-flavoured Apples to cover the 
bottom ofa round porcelain pudding-dish. Put 
about half-an-inch of boiling water in the dish 
with the Apples. Cover them with a plate and 
set them in a hot oven to cook for twenty 
minutes. At the end of this time the Apples 
should be tender and nearly cooked, and the 
water entirely absorbed. If any water remains, 
it should be gently turned off, but so as not to 
break the Apples. Prepare an unsweetened 
custard of five eggs and a quart of milk which 
has been brought to the boiling-point. Add the 
eggs to the hot milk, carefully beating them in. 
Season the mixture with a saltspoonful of salt, 
and pour it over the Apples. te should cover 
them. Replace the pudding-dish in the oven 
without a cover, and bake the custard and 
Apples till the custard is firm in the centre. 
The oven should not be too hot. 

To stew Pears (Ff. ).—Take twelve good- 
sized Pears (hard Pears are the best for this 
purpose), peel and cut them in halves, leaving 
the stalk on one half. Remove the cores, and 
place them in a jar with half-a-pound of loaf 
sugar, six Cloves, twelve Allspice, half-a-pint of 
water, one gill of port wine. Cover with a lid 
or strong’ piece of paper, and stew in a slow 
oven for six hours ; or, if more convenient, place 
the jar in a saucepan of boiling water, and so 
cook the fruit, which should be quite soft, but 
not broken. When this is done, lift each piece 
of Pear on to a dish, strain the liquor intoa 
clean saucepan, and boil it rapidly for ten 
minutes. If the colour is not good, a few drops 
of cochineal may be added. Let it eool a little 
and pour over the Pears. When quite cold this 
dish may be decorated with whipped cream. 
The port wine may be omitted, and the rind 
and juice of two Lemons substituted for a 
change 


French Sago pudding.—Put into a 
stewpan 14 oz. of caster sugar, 4 pint of new 
milk, the finely chopped peel of a Lemon, 24 oz. 
of good butter. When this is on the boil, stir 
in 3 oz, (or a packet) of French Sago, holding it 
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over the fire till boiling, then add two whole raw 
eggs and two whites of eggs; mix this well, put 
it ina mould prepared as below ; place it in a 
stewpan on a piece of paper, with sufficient boil- 
ing water to three parts cover the mould, Let 
the water boil again, put the cover on the pan, 
and steam for one hour; turn out and serve 
with sauce made thus: Put into a stewpan 
4 pint of water, 14 oz. of caster sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of finely-cut Fine-apple, and the 
peel of half a Lemon chopped fine ; bring this 
to a boil, and mix into it 1 oz. of the best 
Arrowroot, previously stirred with the strained 
juice of a Lemon or an Orange, 2 gills of Pine 
syrup, and one tablespoonful of maraschino. 
Stir all these well till they boil, and add a few 
drops of carmine. To prepare the mould for 
the pudding, brush well with warm butter any 
mould with a pipe, then dust with fine flour and 
caster sugar mixed in equal quantities. 


QUERY. 


1506.—Preserving Pears whole.—Will any of 
your readers tell me the best way of preserving Pears 
whole, similar to those we get from Canada, either in tins 
or bottles ?—S. G. R. 


CHOICE BORDER CARNATIONS. 


Plaat early and ensure success. 


The following have been taken off the parent plants and 
transplanted, consequently have masses of roots, a sure 
guarantee of doing well. 

Uriah Pike, finest crimson, 2 for 1s. 6d. 

Pride of Great Britain, largest yellow blooms, 
4 inches across, 1s. each. 

: Duchess of Fife, finest light pink, very free, 2 for 








8. 3d. 

Lady Wantage, largest and best white, 1s. each. 

Prince of Orange, splendid yellow, edged scarlet, 
2 for 1s. 6d. 

Terra-Cotta, cream ground, edged and flaked violet- 
marcon, 2 for 1s. 6d. 

Pride of Penshurst, free yellow, 2 for 1s. 3d. 

Mrs. Muir, very good white, 2 for 1s. 3d. 

Mrs. Wardle, yellow ground, edged maroon, 2 for 
Igaod. 

Mrs. R. Hole, terra-cou. 2 for 1s. 3d. 

Almira, yellow, flaked scurlet, 2 for 1s. 3d. 

Crimson Clove, very fragrant, 2 for 1s. 


One each of above 12 vars. for 6s., free for cash. 


CRANE & CLARKE, 
Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


ANTED.—1,000 hardy Ferns and 100 roots 


of Heather.—Deliver to JAMES LEWIS, Gardener, 
Clare, Suffolk. 


S CTRAWBERRY PLANTS —Noble, Laxton, 


and others, 2.. 6d. per 100, carriage paid, cash with order. 
—W. CAVILL, Penalty, Pembrokeshire. 


ARNA'TIONS.—Crimson Clove, Kedbraes, 
Salisbury, good plants, 33.dozen. Sweet Williams, ls, €d. 
100, all free.—HILL, Florist, Ashton-gate, Bristol. 


[QUBLE AND SINGLE GERANIUMS.— 
Surplus cut-back stock plants, will make grand specimens. 
Splendid sorts, in 40 varieties. Names and price one stamp. 
Pearson’s, 6 singles, 6 doubles of 1895, 4s. 6d. ; older, 33, 3d. 
doz.—JOHN BORE, Barrow-bill, Onesterfield. 


[RISH-GRO WN DAFFODILS. — Emperor, 
Empress, SirWatkin, Colleen Bawn, 4s. doz. ; 30s. 100, free. 
—HORTiOULTURALOO., 3), Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 


(NARNATIONS.—1 dozen, including Uriah 
Pike, Raby, R. Hole, 4s. Violas, Bulbs, Double Primroses, 
Herbaceous Plants.—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 


EUCHERA SANGUINEA, or Searlet Suxi- 
frage.—Unusually cheap offer of this first-class hardy 
perennial ; will throw spikes of bloom 18 in. high; very easy to 
grow; magnificent plants, 6 for 2s.; 12 for 3s. 6d., carriage 
paid. Plant at once.—W. B. CHILD, F.R.HS , Hardy Plant 
Nursery, Acock’s-green, Birmingham. 


ENTAUREA RUBRA, the Ruby Cornflower. 
Immense heads of ruby-crimton flowers; splendid for 
cutting: a grand hardy plant; 6 for 2s. ;'12 for 3s. 6d., carriage 
paid. Thousands of hardy perennials to offer.—CHILD, 
Acock’s-green. 


GTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Sir J. Paxtons, 
2s. 100, free; 7s. 6d. 1,000, on rail. — H. BOTTING, 
Botley, Hants. 


6 CHOICE YOUNG PALMS for small poaas 
. Od. 36 rted plants for room decoration, Palms, 
ibe = 3d., Leer SHILLING, Seedsman, 



































Draczenas, &¢., 28. 
Winchfield, Hants. 


DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, SNOWDROPS. 
200,000 Snowdrops, 5s. 1,000; larger. 7s. 1,000; for plant- 
ing in Grass, side lakes, in gardens, side of walks and shrub- 
beries. 50,000 single Daffodils, 3s. 6d. 1,000. 20,000 yellow 
Crocus, 5s. 1,000. 50,010 sweet-scented Pheasant-eye, 3s. 6d. 
1,000; largest, 7s. 1,000. 5,000 Horsfieldi, 2s. dozen. All for 
cash with order.—A. CROSS, Daffodil Nurseries, Wisbech. 


(JARNATIONS, large well-rooted layers for 


present planting. 12 best named varieties, to include 
Uriah Pike, 4s.; 6 for 2s. 6d. Cineraria grandiflora, large 
plants, 12, 1s. 6d. Primula obconica, l+rge plants, in bloom, 
6, Is. 3d. All free.—ITHOS. SEARLE & SONS, The Nur- 
series, Whittlesea, Peterboro’. 


FREESIAS (sweet white Cape bulbs), Anothe- 
micas (red), Tulips (crimson), all 1s. 1d. doz, car. paid. 
Plant now.—Miss WELBY, Doveridge, Derby. 


(ARN ATION Old Crimson Clove, true variety, 


500 good rooted layers, 233. per 100; or 3s. per doz., car- 
riage set peae 5 DOBSON. West Woodhay, Newbury. Berks. 


QcorcH PRIZE PANS ES co unpe dozen, 

d plants, 2s. 6d., in 12 named varieties, Newer kinds, 
4s. “Satisfaction guaranteed.MICHAEL CUTHBERT: 
SON, Rothesay, 
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SPECIAL OFFER OF 


PLANTS AND BULBS 





8. d. 
50 Blood-red Wallflowers, fine plants (100, 1s. 6d.) 10 
50 Brown Dresden Wallflowers, early flowering (100,1/6) 1 0 
50 Yellow Tom Thumb Walltlowers, very showy (100,1/6) 1 0 
25 Double Walldowers, equal to Hyacinths when in 
bloom we Pi + a a 8 
50 Wallflowers, the above well mixed (100, 1s.6d) .., 1 0 
12 Primulas, fine plants, soon bloom a os Pree en +} 
12 Old Clove Carnations, strong plants .. - 3 0 
12 Raby Castle Carnation, lovely pink +4 $i 
12 Mrs, R. Hole Carnation, fa-hionable terra cotta 3 0 
12 Uriah Pike Carnation, lovely Clove scented (Tree).. 7 6 
12 Gloire de Nancy Carnation, large bold white as 8 
12 Mrs. Muir Carnation, lovely ivory-white rel YR 
12 Cupand Saucer Oanterbury Bells oo Pe le 6 
12 New Single Rose Canterbury Bells ee an cca? 0 
35 White Daisy Snowball, extra double ., yA ime hoe} 
25 Foxgloves, pure white, strong plants ., eo a 1s 
12 Hollyhocks, double, fine strain .. oe oe 3 
8 Gaillardia bybrida grandiflora .. ee ee 13 
50 Splendid Pansies, my noted strain >» 13 
100 Cabbage-plants, to stand winter for spring use eet 9 
100 Lettuce: plants, Cos or Cabbage .. a 6 9 
100 Tulips, finest named bulbs.. An ve we 26 
12 Hyacinths for bedding 50 oy hear a UL 
12 Hyacinths, all first prize name .. ae ; cies 0 


N.B.—Send for my special printed Autumn List. Thou- 
sands of other Plants and Bulbs equally cheap. Carriage 
Paid on allorders over 2s. 


GEORGE F. LETTS, 
THE NURSERIES, WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 


PANS YT CcovUvTTiInN Gs. 
I offer 13 pairs, the cream 1895, for 5s. Ladas, Mr. W. Sum- 

mers, G. Stewart, D. Russell, L. W. Leak, Mrs. J. Smallie, 

Mrs. Shankland, Mrs. Lambel, Mrs. W. White, E. F. Gabb, 

Mr. Bulman, Bernard Doulton, D. McKay. 

A. BAILEY, JunR., Pansy Grower, Silksworth, Sunderland 


PRING BEDDING PLANTS.—Wallfowers, 
dark red and yellow, 3s. 100. Primrose clumps, 4s. 6d. 
100. Oanterbury Bells, 3s. 6d. 100. Alpine and Hardy 
Perennials Catalogue, descriptive, illustrated, and cultural 
notes, 6d. stamps. 100 Saxifrages, our selection, 253. 100 
alpine and rock plants, 25s.—-STANSFIELD BROYHERs, 
Southport. 


YACINTHS.—1 each the following beautiful 


sorts for pots or glasses: Pelissier (scarlet), alba maxima 
(white), King of Blues, Cavaignac (salmon), Czar Peter (lilac), 
Seraphine (blush), for 2s. ; 12 var., 3s. 6d.; 25, 68. 6d. First 
size bulbs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hyacinths, second size 
bulbs, named, 12 var., 2s.; 6, ls 3d. Car. free for cash,— 
WILLIAM WELOH, Rush Green, Romford. Essex. 


URPLUS PLAN'S. — 4 beautiful winter 


Begonias, 8 new Begonia atropurpurea, 6 Tuberous Bego- 
nias, 4 Piachslag. 6 Cyclamens, 6 Francoa ramosa, 8 Cinerariag, 
6 Primula obconica, 4 Marguerite Carnations, 2 Impatiens, 
54 good plants, 48. 6d.,free. 1 Palm, 1 Solanum jasminovide 8, 
and 1 Hoya carnosa; the 3 plants gratis with order.—HEAD 
GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


ARNATIONS, PICOTEES.—12 finest named 

exhibition or border var., strong rooted layers, true to 

name, 4s, 6d.—WM. KENYON, Shipperbottom, Walmersley, 
Bury, Lancashire. 


RAND DOUBLE VIOLETS. — Comte ge 


Brazza, grand double, pure white, fine strong plants, in 
bud, 2s. per doz.; 148. per 100. Marie Louise, best double, 
blue, fine strong plants, in bud, 1s. 6d. doz.; 10s. per1u0 Now 
ready for all parts of the United Kingdom.—TOWNSEND 
BROS., The Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. 


REAT CLEARANCE SALE —Genuine good 


stuff. Begonias, Tuberous, in grand variety, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. doz. ; usual price 5s. and 7s. 6d. doz. for same quality. 
Ferns, Pteris O. majus, most lovely variety, in small pots, 
good plants, 2s. doz. ; usual price, 4s. doz. Dahlia-ro ts, our 
graod Collection, so much admired this season, over 500 dis- 
tinct varieties, ls. 6d., 28. 6d., and 33. 6d. per doz. rots: 
usual price, 4s., 68, and 938. per doz. Many other things are 
offered at the same very low rates.—TOWNSEND BROS,, 
The Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. 


ARNATIONS. — Germania, tinest yellow 
Carnation known, good strong plants, 3 for Is. 6d., post 
free.—G. AMBROSE, OCowp2, Wat:1f ot, near Manchester, 


EW STRAWBERRIES.—Two finest var. 

Royal Sovereign, 12 plants for 28. ; 25 for 3s. 6d. ; 50, 6s. 

Sensation, 12 for ls. ; 25, 1s 9d.: 50, 33—H. WOOLMAN, 
Tyseley Nursery, Acock's-green, Birmingham. 


5 EVERGREEN SHRUBS and TREES.— 


Choice selected kinds, 1} to 4 ft. high, 5s. ; carriage paid, 
7s. 12 Bushy Pot Shrubs, various, 2s. 9d., free. 6 Virginian 
Creepers, 1s. 3d. 6 Irish Ivies, ls. 3d, free. Quotations for 
Shrubs on application.—J. SHILLING, Springtield Nursery, 
Fleet. Hampshire. 


TRIPOLI ONION PLANTS.—Straw-coloured 


Giant Rocca, largest and finest exibition sorts, Plant 
now. 509, 3s. ; 1,000, 5s , free.—J. HOLE, Teignmouth, Devon, 


DAISIES. — Large double blooms, reds or 
whites, either colour, 2s. per 100, car. free. Will treat for 
quantities.—S. FIELDING, Greetland, Halifax 


ARNATIONS <A _ SPECIALITY. — Mrs, 
Holmes, Leander. Jane, Lord Byror, I.ord Milton, The 
General, Chameleon, Sport, Maud, Mra. R. Hole, &c., 48. doz.; 
6, 28 3d. List free. -BOULTON Jr., Moddershall, Stone, Staffer, 


BULBS, FERNS, AND APPLES —200 fine 
bulbs, in 20 named varieties, including Anemone fulgens, 
Princeps, Sir Watkin, Horsfieldi, Tulips, Giant Snowdrops, 
&e., &c,, 10s., free. 50 beautiful hardy Ferns, given over; 
half the quantity, 63. 30 grand Hyacinths, in 25 named varie- 
ties, 10s., tree; half the quantity, 6s. Ferns given as above. 
Box Apples, good sample, 6d. per gallon; Blenheim Orance 
Pippin, very fine, 2s. 6d. per 100, put on rail_—T. FOX, 
Stable Hobba Gardens, Buryas Bridge, R 8.0., nr. Penzance, 
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JOHN R. FLOWER’S 


JOHN R. FLOWER’S 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR AUTUMN &| HARDY BORDER PLANTS 


WINTER DISPLAY IN GREENHOUSE, 


GROWN AT 


THE SEA VIEW NURSERY, 
HAVANT, HANTS. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. Carefully packed 
to arrive fresh. My Testimonials from pur- 
chasers would fill a large volume. 


Pure White Primulas.—Very larze flowers, Kel- 
way’s and Carters’ strain, splendid plants, will bloom all 
winter, now in bud, 12 for 1s. 91 ; 24 for 33. Only a few 
coloured ones left in shades of pink and reds, same price if 
required. 

12 Cyclamen persicum and giganteum, a beau- 
tiful strain of lovely colour, showicg buds, and will bloom 
all winter potted now. 12 for 3°.; 6for1s.91. A better 
strain cannot be had. 

A Pretty New Greenhouse Plant is the Exacum 
affine. Very bright foliage and perfectly studded with 
flowers at every joint. 6 nice plants, ls. 6d., free. Easily 
grown in ordinary greenhouse. 

Riviera Market Tree Carnations. — Strong 
plants, throwing up bloom for winter. 12 for 23.6d. Should 
be in every greenhouse, as they have splendid large flowers, 
sweetly scented. 


Named Tree Carnations in 3 best varieties, such 
as Miss Joliffe (pink), Winter Cheer (scarlet), and Uriah 
Pike (best crimson). One of each for 33. Strong plants for 
winter bloom. 


An Everlasting Bloomer. The Primula obconica is 
always in bloom; sweet-scented flowers, nearly white. 
Strong plants, bloom at once, 6 for ls, 6d.; 12, 38.; and 
continue all winter and spring. 


New Pure White Flowers for greenhouse,— 
Freesia alba. Lovely sprays for cutting, very fragrant. 
Plant 6in a pot. bloom in December. 12 for 1s. 6d. ; 25 for 
2s. 6d., free. Will be appreciated when more known. 


3 Choisyaternata, 2s. 6d , a lovely bright-foliaged little 
shrub, with very sweet-scented flowers in bunches of pure 
white ; foliage most useful in winter for cutting, as itis 
always evergreen and bright, and of free growth. Oan be 
trained to a wall or grown as a bush; flowers produced 
freely about February indoors. Generally sold at Is. 6d. 
each. Transplant easily. 


Miniature Roses for pots or bedding.—Pacquerette 
(pure white), Mignonette (rosy-pink), Perle d'Or (nankeen- 
yellow, with orange centre). All splendid for cool green- 
houge, bloom at a few inches high ; each little tree a perfect 
bouquet. 3 for 2s. 3d.; 6 for 4s. ; 12 for 7s. 


Monthly Roses for pots or open ground.—White, 
blush,and crimson, all perpetual bloomers. Strong Dwarf 
Roses, 3 for 2s. ; 6 for 33. 6d. ; 12 for 5s, ; in variety as above. 


Bermuda Lilies, or Queen of Lilies, pure white, 
waxy flowers, with long tubes, produced freely; pot now 
and place in cool position, and remove afterwards to 
greenhouses as required; extra size blooming bulbs, 3 for 
2s. ; 6 for 3s. 6d. 

12 Streptocarpus, 2s. 6d. Nice plants, some showing 
bloom. A comparatively new greenhouse plant, requiring 
warm treatment for winter. Similar habit and style to 
Gloxinia, but lighter growth. Useful for cutting, and 
remain fresh for a week. 


Sweet scented Heliotrope.—Light and dark varie- 
ties of this favourite, named, 6 for 2s.; 12 for3s,6d. Strong 
plants for autumn and winter bloom ; pot now. 


Arum Lilies. — Well-known greenhouse plants, so 
much used for decoration of churches at Easter; noble 
white flowers; good strong roots, will bloom by Xmas, 
potted now. 3 for 23. 3d. 


$8 Libonia floribunda, 23. 3d.; an evergreen green- 
house plant, bearing tube-shaped flowers, orange and red; 
very attractive, of shrubby habit, and flower at every joint 
all the winter through. 


Scarboro’ Lilies, or Vallota purpurea, very 
bright scarlet ; Lily growing 1 foot high. Good bulbs, 3 for 
22. Generally sold at ls. 6d. each. 

12 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. 6d., in about 8 varieties, in- 
cluding Maiden-hair, Asplenium, which bears young Ferns 
or fronds. These and other similar plants we leave good 
portion of soil adhering. 6 for Is. 6d. 

12 Strong Willow Ferns, 23. An evergreen Fern, 
lasting a long time in a cut state. Most useful for winter 
foliage, graceful and refreshing appearance. 6 for ls. 3d. 

12 Marguerite Carnations, 1s. 61, all colours. 
Young plants which will bloom, and if potted useful for 
winter display under glass. 25 plants, 28.9d. Quite hardy 
for open grouad culture. Also pure white separate. 

6 American Smilax, ls. 6d. A wonderful twining 
plant ; foliage remains fresh for weeks cut for bouquets. 
Very popular. 


The best Basket-plant: Mother of Thousands. 
Festoons of young plants hang all around; leaves of tleshy 
appearance; evergreen. 6 good plants, ls. 6d. 

12 Isolepis gracilis, graceful drooping Grass for 
fernery ; green ail winter, a great favourite, 23.; good tufts. 
6 for 1s. 

6 Francoa ramosa or Bridal Wreath for 2s.; 
strong year-old plants, soon bloom, pure white flowers, 
similar in habit to Primula, and adapted for coo green- 
house. Lovely flowers. 

Abutilons, nice young plants, mixed sorts, of Bell- 
flowers of various colours; a bright and ornamental plant, 
blooming almost all year round. 3 for ls. 6d. 


Hanging-basket Plants,—Silver and Bronze Trades- 
cantias; hang 2 feet, with lovely foliage ; very ornamental, 
being in good foliage all year round. 6, in variety, la. 6d. 

3 Pretty Palms, in 3 varieties, 23. ; elegant and beau- 
tiful plants. 6, in 6 kinds, 43.; useful for growing on 
into large specimens in ordinary greenhouse, These are 
sturdy specimens ; quite ornamental. 





JOHN R. FLOWER, Sea View Nursery, 
HAVANT, HANTS. 


(See newt column. ) 


For planting now for display in spring: 
ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 
GROWN AT 


THE SEA VIEW NURSERY, 


HAVANT, HANTS. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. Carefully packed 
to arrive fresh. My Testimonials from pur- 
chasers would fill a large volume, 


Now HRAAD YT. 


CATALOGUE OF CARNATIONS, 


In 10) varieties. Also Bulbs, Roses, Greenhouse Plants, 
Spring Bedding and Hardy Boarder Plants, Olimbers, Shrubs, 
Fruit Trees, &c. Gratis to all, and post free. 


Orders now booked for Carnations and 
Roses for October delivery. 


PLANT LILIES AMONG ROSES 
Now is the Time to Plant. 


The White Madonna Lilies,—English home-grown 
tall white garden Lilies; large bulbs, fresh and plump, not 
dry, imported specimens. 6 for 2s. 4d. ; 12 for 3s. 6d. ‘hese 
beautiful wax flowers should be planted now, not in spring, 
and will give fine display next season ; grand among Roses ; 
also ferce well in pots in greenhouse. 


CLEARANCE PRICES. 


12 Fine Hollyhocks, 2s. 6d. ; extra selected, plants, 
3s. Equal to what are sold at double this price; in great 
variety of colours, and double as a Rose, ow is the time 
to plant in rich soil. 

Curious Aquilegias,—12 plants, mixed, to include 
Ohrysanthas (yellow), Skinneri (double white), Californian 
hybrids; these are all the beautiful varieties so popular. 
28., tree. Quite hardy. 

Brightest Perennial Flowers are Perennial Gail- 
lardias. Rich crimson and orange shades, beautifully 
marked. 12 fine plants, embracing newest kindg, for 3s. ; 6 
for 1s. 9d. No flower border should be without these beau- 
tiful flowers. Grand for cutting. 

Immense Criental Poppies Royal Scarlet; 
enormous and brilliant flowers; attract everyone when in 
bloom, and grow anywhere. 6 for 2s.; 12 for 4s. : 

12 Heuchera sanguinea, 3s. ; alovely rock perennial 
cofal-red flowers like miniature bells; sometimes called a 
crimson Saxifrage. 6 for 1s. 6d. ; a very low price. 

A Marvellous White Pink Her Majesty; far 
ahead of all others. Immense size, on stiff stalks; has 
received nine first-class certificates. For cuttings or wreaths 
indispensable, and for a mass of bloom in the flower garden 
grand, blooming perpetually through the summer, 6 strong 
plants, 2s. 3d.; 12 for 43.; a very low price. 1s. each last 
geason. 

Mrs. Sinkins White Pink.— The finest border 
variety where a great quantity of bloom is required; far 
superior to Old Clove Pink. Strong Pant plants, 12 for 
2s, 3d.: makes a fine edging, and often blooming until 
autumn. Thousands sold every season. 50, 8s. 6d. ; 100, 16s. 

The Favourite Flower.—Double French Pyre- 
thrums, noble double Aster-like flowers, embracing every 
shade of crimson, carmine, blush rose, and pure white. 12 
plants, 43, free; not named, 3s. 6d. All strong plants, 
bloomed well this year, and will grow anywhere and Jast for 
years. 


HARDY PLANTS 


FOR SPRING DISPLAY. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID, AND READY FOR PLANTING Now. 
ALL TRANSPLANTED PLANTS. 


The Best Spring Wallflowers.—100 transplanted 
plants for 3s. 6d. ; 50 for 28., in variety as below, or separate. 
The popular Covent Garden Blood-red, very dark; Har- 
binger, dwarf, early red; Cranford Beauty, fine yellow; and 
Aurora, new chamois rose colour. It the latter variety 
separate, 6s. per 100. All transplanted plants, and not from 
seed-beds, as are generally sold by advertisers at a cheap rate. 

New Cream Waliflower.—Miss Primrose Carter, 
pale primrose, passing almost to white; great contrast tc 
dark varieties. 12, Is. 3d.; 25, 2s.; 50, 33. 6d.; 100, 6s. 
Very beautiful. 

Giant White Polyanthus.—Large trusses of love- 
liest white flowers, with yellow eye: the finest spring- 
flowering plants, producing masses of bloom, commencing 
to flower in winter; very hardy. Also mixed Polyanthus, 
in grand variety of colours, same price; includes white, 
yellow, and crimson. Selected plants, to bloom soon, 12 for 
2s. ; 25 for 3s. 6d. ; 100 for 128. Also Giant Cream and Giant 
Yellow, and Crimson Bedding Polyanthus, all so effective in 
spring beds, and planted by thousands ; same price. 

The New Carnation for Bedding, Margarita, 
early blooming, all colours, dwarf habit ; each plant a per- 
fect bouquet of flowers. 12 plants, 1s. 6d. ; 25 plants, 2s. 9d. 
Strong plants for early summer display, very hardy, and 
good constitution ; bloom indoors in winter. 

Golden Yellow Marguerite—Planted now produces 
its bright yellow flowers early and continuously in open 
ground, or if potted much earlier in cool greenhouse. 6 
strong plants, 23. 6d.; 12 for 4s. 

Double Brompton Stocks, make the gayest of 
spring beds; white, purple, scarlet, &c., all rich colours, 
mixed; very strong plants, all transplanted, and will givea 
grand display. Also good for pot culture ; 80 sweet-scented. 
25 for 2s. ; 50 for 3s. 6d. 

Iberis sempervirens or Snow Wreath.—Exch 
plant grows in oval-shaps, 1 foot across, 6 inches high; a 
mass of pure white flowers for weeks; a most beautiful 
sight. 12 strong planta, 23.; extra strong, 28.6d. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of this plant. 

Beaconsfield Polyanthus Primroses, — Early 
blooming, even bloom in the snow. Strong plants, all 
colours, very beautiful, my own grand varieties; admired 
by everyone in early spring. 25 for 2s. 6d. ; per 100, 8s, 6d. 
For spring beds lovely. 








JOHN R. FLOWER, Sea View Nursery, 
HAVANT, HANTS. 


STERLING--£—VALUE 


Bulbs and Hardy Plants 


Of the very best quality, specially selected to give perfect 
satisfaction, or money returned. 


Hyacinths.—Best named exhibition var. for pots or 
spree 12 in 6 var., 3s.; in 12 var., 4s. ; mixed, Is. 8d. doz. 
1ls. . 

Single Tulips.—Duc Van Thol, sct., 2s. 9d. 100 ; 50 
for 1s. 6d. ; La Reine, white, 3s. 6d. 100. ; 25 for 1s. ; Chrysa- 
lora, yellow, 5s. 6d. 100; 25 for Is. 6d.; Artus, immense sct., 
38. 6d. 100; 25 for 1s.; Duchess de Parma, lovely terra-cotta, 
3s. 6d. 100: 25 for 1s. ; choice mixed, 3s. 100, 

Double Tulips.—Duc Van Tho), red and yellow, 
2s. 6d. 100; 25 for 9d.; Le Candeur, pure white, 3s. 6d. 10); 
8 ite ; Duke of York, 3s. 6d. 100; 25 for Is. ; choice mixed, 
3. 100. 

: Sop ep Sacred Lily, monster bulbs, 6 for 2s. ; 
8. 6d, doz, 

Narcissus, Incomparable, 3s, 6d. 100; 25 for 1s. ; 
Albo-plena, 3s. 6d. 100; 25 for 1s. ; Poetics, 2s, 6d, 109; 25, 9d. 

Crocus, large golden-yellow, 2s, 100, best named var. 
Blue, white, or striped, 1s. 6d, 100; mixed, 1s, 4d. 100; all 
gusranteed Ist size bulbs, and strongly recommended. 

English Iris, splendid bulbs, 3s. 6d. 100; 26 for ls. 

Spanish Iris, finest mixed, extra, 1s. Gd. 100; 25, 6d. 

Single Snowdrops, large bulbs, 23. 100 ; 25 for 8d. 

Ranunculus, French mixed, 1s. 109; 8s. 1,000. 

Primula sinensis, clearance offer, 25 for 28. ; 78. 100. 


Car. Paw. 350 BULBS FOR 7s. Gd. Oar. Pai, 


We offer this Oollection with the utmost confidence,-know- 
ing that it is impossible to obtain better value :— 

12 Hyacinths, 3 Liliums, 50 Spanish Iris, 20 Narcissus, 100 
Crocus, 25 Snowdrops, 12 English Iris, 25 Tulip?, 100 Ranuncu- 
lus, and 3 Chinese Sacred Lily or Flower of the Gods. 

Half of the above, 4s. ; 3 Oollections, 21s., car. pd. 


CHOICE HARDY PLANTS. 


All are extra strong sturdy plants, hardily grown in exposed 
situation, and if planted now will make a grand display all 
next spring and summer, Per doz.—s. d. 
CAMPANULA PERSIOIFOLIA, dbl. white, 3 for 1s. 
CANTERBURY BELLS, extra strong, 6 forls.6d, .. 
CARNATIONS, double seedlings, 25 for 33. ee of 
DORONIOUM, hardy yellow Marguerite, 3 for 1s. ¥ 
FOXGLOVES, finest mixed, extra strong, 6 for 1s. 3d. 
GEUM COCCINEUM, brilliant sct. flowers, 4 for 1s. .. 
GAILLARDIAS, new Perennial Hybrideg, 3 for 1s. 3d. 
LINUM FLAVUM, extra strong, 6 for 1s. 3d... via 
(ZNOTHERA YOUNGI, bright yellow, 3 for 1s, 3d. .. 
ORIENTAL POPPY, brilliant sct., 4 for 1s. 3d. = 
PYRETHRUMS (Double), very best named var., guar- 

anteed true, and strongly recommended, 3 for Is. 3d. 
man St aes. SINKiINS, 6 for ls. 3d.; Marguerites, 

s. 9d. doz... 1 Ke ee ~ he 
SILENE PENDULACOMPAOTA andO. alba, 6, 1s, 3d. 
SWEET WILLIAMS, extra transplanted, 25 for 2a. 3d. 
WALLFLOWERS, Blood-red, transplanted, 4s. 6d. 100 
“ he Double German, 50 for 4s. 6d, Ffen.| 
OABBAGE PLANTS, Mein’s No. 1 and Red Veitch, &c., 59 

for 1s. Early Offingbam and Wheeler's Imperial, 1s. 3d. 100. 
Ee OO Te Allthe Year Round, Lee’s Immense, 

&e., 1s, 3d. F 


ROSES A SPECIALITY. 

Grand plants, to include Baroness Rothschild, La France, 
Margaret Dickson, Duke of Edinburgh, Jennie Dickson, &c.» 
78. doz., car. paid. 

All orders of 5s. and upwards car. paid. 


RIGG & FIXTER, | 
NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS, CAVERSHAM, READING. 


J. DERRICK’S 
CLEARANGE OFFER. (Paia**) 


Paid. 
ALL STRONG PLANTS. 8. ad. 
12 H.P. Bush Roses, Abel Oarrivre, Duke of Edinburgh, 
D. of Connaught, Senateur Vaisse, Xavier Olibo, B. 
Rothschild, Prince O. de Rohan, &c., in 12 var. Bee at 
12 Tea and Noisette Roses, Maréchal Niel, Réve d’Or, 
Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard, Mme. A. Oarriére, &., 


oo 
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12 distinct.. ~ se aia ap sia Ae <n 
12 Roses on own roots, Homere, Réve d'Or, John 
Hopper, Mme. I. Perrier, Gloire. &. .. <3 - 46 
6 Hardy Climbers, Clematis, Virginian Oreepers, 
Honeysuckles, Cotoneasters, Jasmines, &c.. .. OW. pic 
6 Ampelopsis Veitchi, small-leaved, self-clinging, strong 2 6 
12 Irish Ivies, large leaved oe na oid 4 ote £0 
6 Variegated Ivies, Gold and Silver ag Hy Ah bed 
6 Mrs. Sinkins, strong clumps (12 for 1s. 9d.) .. st OR 43 
12 Carnations from choice double flowers .. are eettt.6 
12 Perennial Gaillardias grandiflora hybrida ce beng OL) 
3 Hydrangea Dr. Hogg, beet var. (12 for 38 6d.) PES 
6 Perennial Pyrethrum, choice, named (12 for 3s. 6d.).. 2 0 
12 Alpine Auriculas, good strain... os +e -- 1 6 
6 Perennial Cornflowers, white, blue, yellow, red (12 
for 3s. 6d.) ie a. ow lee & ef seo) -eoRhp 
6 Tritoma Uvaria, or Torch Lily .. 7 ae ee HE 
12 Aquilegia chrysantha, long spurred, yellow .. aD 
12 Geums atro-sanguineum, double scarlet os oot 0 
12 Choice double Hollyhocks .. or oe eo Pes) 
12 Delphinium formosum co te ne of - 
2) Walitiowers, Cloth of Gold, Harbinger, C. Garden (50 
for 2s. 6d.) ws a we aa cs ve. a Assd 
20 Foxgloves, white or spotted An 38 A ate GO 


- J. DERRICK, 
SUNNYSIDE NURSERIES, PORTISHEAD. 


(ARN ATIONS.—Crimson Clove, 3s. 6d. dozen; 

Vanguard, largest white, 4s. 6d. dozen; 2s. 6d. half; Mal- 
maison, 6s. dozen ; 9d. each. Two-year-old Black Hamborough 
Vines, ls. 3d. each, free.—-REEVH, King’s-road, Cheltenham. 


XHIBITION PANSIES.—Cuttings, named, 
Show and Fancy, prizes wherever shown for 2 seasons, 
Js. dozen pairs. —REV. BELL, Netherwitton, Morpeth. 


(HHRISTMAS ROSES, Crown Imperials, 3s. 6d. 


Algerian Ivy, Everlasting Pea, 1s. 6d. ; white do., 2s. 3d., 
doz., free.—_Mr. LANE, Sydenham, Belfast. 


9 4. HARDY PERENNIALS, post free, ls. 3d. 

6 each Oarters’ International Pansy, Forget-me-not 
‘The Jewel,” Iceland Poppy, and Carters’ Holborn Glory 
enormous Sweet Williams, individual pips size of penny piece. 
—Mrs. BANGER, Roselands, Ramsgate. 
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No. 867.—Von. XVII. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” | | 
INDH=. | 
Apple Beauty of Bath... 5t1 Chrysanthemums, feeding 505 | Flower shows and socie- “Geraniums” for show 513) Orchids a .. 514, Roses for button-hole — 
Apple Manks’ Codlin .. 5ll Chrysanthemums— ties its EB .. 515 | Hydrangea paniculata in Outdoor garden .. e» 906 flowers, standard =... 915 
Apples, the Orab sey DOL. Hints to exhibitors .. 505] Food from garden, or- pots, treatment of .. 513| Outdoor plants .._-. 507| Rosesforwall ..  .. Slo Ni 
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During the past month I have come across one 
or two that seem to be promising, and a note of 
their names may be useful to such readers of ‘E 
GARDENING as have a desire to grow & few in 
the borders. Mme. Carmiaux is a Japanese with 
drooping florets, rather a deep flower ; colour 
white, with centre shaded yellow. Mme. 
Casimir Périer, a small Japanese, with incurving 
florets of medium width ; colour pale rosy-mauve 
with silvery reverse. Notaire Groz, also a (3 
Japanese of medium size ; colour pale-rose. | 
Eugene Farez, a pretty flower of the same type, . 
but larger than any of the preceding ; colour 
rosy-carmine with golden reverse. Mme. 
Eulalie Morel, colour salmon with golden centre ; ii | 
a Japanese. Mme. Marie Masse, a very bright ‘ 
rosy-pink Japanese of good size ; Geta bepe & i 
free-flowering useful variety. Harvest Home, an bal 
English seedling Japanese ; colour golden-yellow ; 
centre shaded crimson-orange ; a bright and use- 
ful colour. So many of the earlies are Pompons 


The former is the simplest, but the latest im- 
provements of the latter will allow one to stage 
the blooms higher. For fixing incurved Chrys- 
anthemum blooms I prefer the wooden egg- 
shaped cup used a generation ago to any of the 
new forms. In these the flowers may be securely 
fastened. This is most desirable. I would also 
use this cup for other classes of the flower, like 
the reflexed and Anemone sorts, for instance. 
These, not being so huge as are the Japanese 
kinds, scarcely hide larger receptacles. Pom- 
pons and singles are cut with stems—they 
therefore require no aid from cups, but should 
have tubes for water. Before the flowers are 
put up for prizes, take away all damaged petals, 
and in choosing specimens of the Japanese kinds 
do not be entirely led away by size. A graceful 
form and brilliant or delicate colouring are the 
more important points, If a flower has the 
above it is generally fresh. This, of course, is 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ee 


HINTS TO EXHIBITORS. 


WE sometimes notice at shows well-grown blooms 
lower down in the prize-list than the merits of 
the flowers really deserve, solely through being 
placed upon the exhibition stage ina slovenly 
state. Incurved Chrysanthemums are arranged 
flat on to the boards, and with the centres 
showing an ‘‘ eye,” simply because proper cups 
are not employed to fasten them tightly. This 
fault of flat staging is all too common with the 
Japanese varieties as well, and it is not too much 
to say prizes are lost by not paying sufficient 
attention tothe matter. This seems a pity after 
so much time and care have been expended in 


obtaining well-developed blooms. In the case| another great point. As I have already hinted, 6 s 
of groups, again, sticks used for tying the plants| the blooms should be fixed at a considerable | that a few of the larger varieties will be welcome, 4 
are occasionally very much in evidence. But| height from the stand, especially the back row, but special attention should, I think, be given ¥ 


by the raisers to bright and attractive colours. eel 
Whites and yellows are well represented. 
C. Harman PAYNE. 


———————— 


Naming Chrysanthemums.—The re- 
commendation of Mr. Harman Payne, in your 
issue of the Sth October, to retain the Japanese 
names of Chrysanthemums seems to me, if 
adopted, to add another to the already many 
difficulties of the cultivator. The greater num- 
ber of the general public who visit exhibitions 
care little for nomenclature, but the latter is 
of some importance to the growers, chiefly 
gardeners, who have found it a hard matter to 
struggle with the names given by Continental 
florists. When it comes to correctly remember- 
ing such names as Kinkaku, Hagoromo, Nanastu, oh 
Ko-botan, &c., the struggle is likely to be more tet 
ludicrous than otherwise. Surely raisers and . : 
introducers in this country will be better advised ; 
if they give productions English names of as ; 
simple character as possible. —NorMAN WRIGHT- 
son, Addiscombe. 

1443.—-Feeding Chrysantheomums.— 
In giving his plants manure-water, “ R. N. 8.” 
should be very careful to begin with small doses, 
say twice a week; after a fortnight he may H 
increase the strength of the mixture, and later 
administer it every other day. I have seen | 
plants killed by being suddenly treated to 
strong stimulants every day. Nitrate of a 
ammonia is a good manure for swelling the ; 
buds, beginning with a proportion of a quarter 
of an ounce to a gallon of water. Feeding 
should be discontinued when the buds begin to 
show colour, unless they are wanted for show at 
a certain date, when, if they are backward, it 
may be continued almost until they are ex- 
panded, but this always increases the risk of the 
petals damping off, and the blooms becoming 
useless for show.—S. W. F. 

To get good Chrysanthemum 
blooms.—How could I get first-class Chrys- 
anthemum blooms? Would you kindly give the 
writer a few hints as to how to get blooms for 
show at the end of October and the beginning of 


gradually failing so that the petals of the front 
row just clear the board. The long, drooping- 
petalled sorts look well in the front row, and 
lend to the whole a graceful appearance. The 
incurved sorts are improved by being pulled 
tight up so that the centres become closed, and 
the petals should be arranged evenly with 
tweezers made for the purpose. This operation 
requires some patience and a light touch, but it 
is worthdoing. Correct and neat naming should 
not be forgotten. Pieces of card about 3 inches 
square will take three names; one of these 
fastened in front of each row will answer the 
purpose. If similar cards be attached to plants 
in groups near the principal flowers, attractive- 
ness to the exhibited is added. Most visitors 
to a show like to know the names of the blooms 


they see. Hie Ss 


perhaps here the greatest drawback to otherwise 
good arrangements is that they are so badly 
finished in front. We see pots from the floor 
and a couple of feet of thenaked stems. Where 
other plants than Chrysanthemums may be used 
the trouble to hide such is not great; but even 
when not allowed some means should be adopted 
to hide these defects. Even specimen plants in 
pots are not free from being badly prepared for 
show ; sticks and tying material are often there 
to offend the eye. However well the culture 
may be in each case, judges cannot overlook such 
faults as I have named, and the prizes go to 
less well-cultivated produce, maybe, but which 
has a clean, bright appearance. Take first the 
blooms of the 
JAPANESE SORTS. 

These are mostly exhibited on the regulation 
size board. For a dozen flowers we require a 
stand 24 inches long, 18 inches wide, 6 inches 
high at the back and 3 inches in front. A short 
time back there was a rather strong movement 
in favour of an enlarged stand. This was dis- 
cussed by the strongest societies, and ended in 
giving an exhibitor the option of using larger 
ones than formerly if so desired. We find, how- 
ever, that in nine cases out of ten the regulation 
size is clung to, and also that some societies still 
insist upon its use so as to have an uniform size. 
This allows 6 inches from flower to flower, and 
personally I think it is enough space for most 
growers at least, and I will venture the opinion 
that we have reached the maximum in size, even 

of the Japanese Chrysanthemum, It will con- 

siderably enhance the beauty of the blossoms to 
be exhibited if the stands, which may be made 
of 4-inch Pine-wood or deal, are nicely finished 
in the matter of painting and varniehing. The 
colour I favour is a dark green. It is hardly 
necessary to say the size for half-a-dozen blooms 
is 12 inches by 18 inches, 6 inches at back and 
3 inches in front. 








NEW SEPTEMBER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


In the spring of 1891, M. Simon Délaux, who 
for some years previous to that date held the 
foremost position as the raiser of new seedling 
Chrysanthemums, issued a special circular of 
new early-flowering varieties. A few novelties 
belonging to the early section had previously 
made their appearance at intervals, but on the 
occasion referred to 125 novelties were offered 
for sale. All of these were soon introduced into 
England, and a number of them found their way 
into America, where some little interest is being 
taken in Chrysanthemums that bloom before 
the ordinary November kinds. 

In the autumn of 1891, I had the opportunity 
of seeing at Mr. Jones’ nursery at Lewisham 
most of the 125 sent out by M, Délaux, and have 
since seen many others distributed by him and 
other growers. Unfortunately, these new kinds 
do not seem to have been so great a success as 
was anticipated, and after a lapse of four years 
only a small proportion of them are left in eulti- 
vation. Of these M. Gustave Grunerwald is 
perhaps the chief; Chev. Ange Bandiera, 
Vicomtesse d’Avine, Mme. Eulalie Morel, and 
one or two others coming next in point of decora- 
tive merit. 
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variety now obtainable. The Springthorpe 
and the Beckett are, I think, the best, 
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November? Should liquid-manures be given 
until the blooms fully expand, and how often 
should they be applied? At what time of the 
year should I insert the cuttings? I have plenty 
of yellow loam, if this should be of any use,— 
Lover or CurysANTHEMUMS, 


*,” The only way to get good Chrysanthemum 
blooms for show is’ to strike strong, healthy 
cuttings in December and keep them moving 
steadily on till the plants come into bloom, 
To tell how to do this is to write a treatise, and 
that would be beyond our present limits of 
space. If you have plenty of yellow loam of the 
right sort you ought to be thankful, as that 
furnishes the basis of success. If the yellow 
loam is suitably enriched, especially for the last 
shift, liquid-manure will not be required till the 
pots are full of roots, and by that time the buds 
will be taken; but even then liquid-manure 
should be given with judgment. Some varieties 
will require more of it than others—in fact, 
every plant must be regarded individually, and 
its growth and habit and constitution studied. 
We know of no plant which requires so much 
care and attentioa to produce really first-class 
results as Chrysanthemums, and no man, how- 
ever highly endowed he may be, will master the 
science of Chrysanthemum culture in one or 
even two years. Those who have given the 
most attention to it are still plodding on in the 
learners’ path, for as the different new varieties 
are introduced new problems are offered for 
solution. This, of course, only refers to the 
monster blooms required nowadays for exhibi- 
tion. Perhaps the best advice we can give you 
is to buy E_ Molyneux’s book and read GaRDEN- 
ING regularly, 


Ferns and Palms. 


These must have warmth now if anything like a 
representative collection is grown, Growers for sale use 
more heat for these things than is desirable in a private 
garden, because they wish to turn them into money 
quickly, and size is a considerable item in value. But the 
best and most useful decorative Palms and Ferns should 
have a night temperature not much below 60 degs., with a 
corresponding amount of moisture in the atmosphere. If 
the syringe is used the water should be pure, soft water. 
If there is the least bit of lime in the water do not 
syringe, but damp down floors and walls instead. Where 
fires are kept up regularly, repotting, if required, may go 
on at any time if combined with careful watering. If young 
plants want more pot-room, or seedlings require pricking 
off or singling out, we never wait for seasons to come 
round. 


Young Peach-trees under Glass. 

These sometimes make more wood than is conducive to 
early fruit-bearing. Even in the natural soil, where that 
soil is suitable, the first year or two the trees make a lot 
of wood. In the case of such trees a little fire-heat in 
autumn to harden the wood is very desirable, and just a 
lift up of the extremities of the roots in extreme cases may 
be desirable, 


Cyclamens and Primulas. 


These are no longer safe in cold pits, even when well 
covered at nights. Damp is even a worse enemy than 
frost, therefore move all tender things to the greenhouse, 
and place them on shelves near the glass. 


border should be cut down and the appearance of the gur- 
roundings rendered as neat as possible, After the various 
crops have been lifted and stored away, there is, as a rule, 
an accumulation of litter, haulm, and refuse of all kinds 
to be disposed of. All such matter should be burnt if the 
smoke thus caused is not objectionable, and such opera- 
tion can be conveniently carried out when the wind is in 
the right quarter, The ash resulting from this burning is 
valuable for incorporating with the soil when digging 
operations are being done, and adds materially to its fer- 
tility. Should it not be possible to burn all the rubbish in 
this way owing to the close proximity of the dwelling- 
house, all such refuse should be placed in a heap and 
allowed to rot. When sufficiently decomposed, this may 
be worked into the ground when next any digging has to 
be carried out. Old Zonal Pelargoniums (‘‘ Geraniums”) 


a number of them may be putinto boxes a few inches deep, 
Use some light gritty compost, and never water, unless 
they become very dry. In this way they may be kept in 
any light position indoors, or better still, in a cool green- 
house orconservatory. The present time should bea busy 
one for planting bulbs of all description—Winter Aconites, 
Scillas, Muscari (Grape Hyacinth), Fritillarias, Chiono- 
doxa, Snowdrops, etc. Two to three inches deep will suit 
most of these subjects, and the distance apart should be 
about thesame. The large forms of the Fritillaria are an 
exception to this rule. They should be planted about 
6 inches deep and a foot apart. All Chrysanthe- 
mums should be housed without delay, as we may experi- 
ence a frost at any moment, Any of the semi-early kinds 
which are now in the open ground should be full of buds, 
and if the weather remains open will keep the garden gay. 
Plants of this description may be taken up and placed in 
large pots or boxes, and these if placed in the greenhouse 
will provide an abundance of blossoms for cutting. All 
established plants in pots should be fed with liquid- 
manure while the buds are developing, and for this 
purpose 4 02, of Olay’s fertiliser or any other concentrated 
manure should be dissolved in a gallon of slightly tepid 
water, and thoroughly stirred. The greenhouse stove fire 
should be lighted on dull damp days, as it is very essential 
to dispel the damp atmosphere if the plants are to be kept 
in a healthy condition, and the undeveloped blossoms 
make progress, Oano account must tender greenhouse 
subjects be allowed to become drawn, The best position 
for them is near the glass on convenient shelves. Those 
who want a pleasing and bright display in the flower 
garden right away from spring until the autumn 
of next year would do well to procure at once small 
plants of the Tufted Pansy (Viola) ; they are very cheap, 

and should be planted at once. See that the soil of the 

position assigned to them is enriched with some good 

manure, and rendered more friable and open by the aid of 

some coarse sand or road-grit. When placing them in 

position arrange the colours in a pleasing combination, 

and each plant should be about 9 inches from its neigh- 

bour. Choose a dry day for the planting. Hardy border 

Primroses should be planted now, and many other spring- 

flowering subjects, such as the Wallflower, Forget-me-not, 

Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and the free-flowering Aubrietias. 

D. B. CRANE. 


Window Gardening. 


Freesias are charming room bulbs, but they must have 
the very lightest position possible, and be kept reasonably 
moist. Roman Hyacinths potted early may now be taken 
from the entre ae Single-flowered Hyacinths are 
best for glisses. Keep them as cool as possible whilst 
making roots, 


Outdoor Garden. 


Cuttings of Pansies and Viola will strike quickly during 
the autumn, and be ready for planting in the beds and 
borders next March. The early struck plants may be 
planted in the beds as soon as the bedding plants are 
cleared off. If the stock of ‘‘Geraniums” is at all short, 
the old plants may be preserved in pota or boxes. They 
can be wiatered in vinery or Peach-house, or wherever a 
little warmth can be given to keep them gently moving 
during winter. Bulbs of all kinds will go in well now. 
Late Tulips, including the florists’ varieties, can be 
planted from this to the middle of November. Positions 
for Roses should be got ready. The soil cannot be made 
too deep and should be enriched, blending the manure and 
the soil well together. It isa mistake in planting anything 
to place manure close to the roots. Better blend it with 
the soil and let the roots find it; but a mulch over the 
surface is always desirable. Now that rain hag fallen 
Evergreens should be transplanted, and deciduous trees 
and shrubs can be moved safely as soon as the leaves 
change colour without waiting for all to fall. The beauty 
of the Dahlias is over now, and the roots should be lifted 
ag soon as the tops are disfigured by frost. Tuberous 
Begonias should be taken up as soon as the frost has 
damaged the blooms, and be packed away safely. 





GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory, 

Good Mignonette is always appreciated, especially in 
winter. To have planta in flower now the seeds must be 
sown early in June, and grown on in the Open air. Very 
large plants in 7-inch pots may be had by sowing in smail 
pots about April, three seeds in the centre of a 3-inch 
pot started in the Cucumber-frame. When the seedlings 
appear remove all but the strongest, and grow that one on 
as vigorously as possible. The plants must not remain 
long in the Oucumber-frame, as too much close heat draws 
them up weakly. By June they will do outside. Train 
them as pyramids by leading up the centre shoot, support- 
ing it with a suitable stick, the side shoots to be pinched 
once or twice, and the flowers pinched off till September. 
Too much pinching makes the flowers come smaller, but 
there willbe more of them. Mignonette sown in July and 
Auzust to flower in 5-inch and 6-inch pots are pieces 
desirable, as they can be moved to the rooms if required. 
This is the size the market-growers use, and very excellent 
stuff is turned out by a few of the principal growers. 
Mignonette must have firm soil. Our pots are prepared 
by ramming the soil in firmly with a bluntstick. On this, 
when made smooth and level enough, seeds are sown to 
leave five plants in a pot when the weaklings are taken 
out. A good true stock of Machett is the best for pots. 
A succession may be kept up by sowing at intervals, but in 
winter the pots must be placed on shelves near the glass 
in a house where a little fire is going when cold and damp, 
or where the night temperature does not fall much below 
50 degs. I always think Tree-Carnations, Mignonette, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and Double Primulag require much 
the same treatment and temperature. Be very sparing of 
the water on paths and borders where specimen Chrys- 
anthemums are placed, and as far as possible keep a little 
air on, with a very little heat in the pipes, unless the days 
are bright and warm. Spirwas for early work must have 
well ripened crowns, and this means that they have been 
grown in a sunny position. It is better to let the roots 
have some rest before starting them. . 





THH COMING WHEHE’S WORE. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 
19th to October 26th. 


The Beet and Carrots have been lifted and stored, A 
part of both crops has been very carefully clamped. 
I think all roots retain their flavour better when covered 
with earth than when stored in a building. Laying down 
a new tennis lawn ; the ground lies high and dry, and does 
not require draining. All earth used to make up levels 
will be rammed so that there may be no after settling 
Six inches of good soil has been reserved for placing on the 
top, Inaddition to the turf court, a cinder court will also 
be made for winter use, This will be made with 8 inches 
of brick rubble in the bottom, on that from 2 inches to 
3 inches of ashes from a brewery or some other place 
where all the ashes are burnt very fine. This is rolled 
down as firm as possible, and on the top is scattered a 
sprinkling of loamy sand that will bind very firm. Pruned 
and washed trees in early Peach house, and painted inside 
of house, so that a clear start may be had. We do all thig 
inside painting ourselves. It saves expense and the trees 
are likely to be injured. When all is finished, the trees 
will be trained and the border examined and some fresh 
loam applied. Chrysanthemums want a good deal of 
attention now where specimen blooms are grown, 
Earwigs must be trapped insome way. Pieces of Bamboo 
are useful traps, but the easiest and simplest trap isa 
per of thin paper crumpled up and placed among the 

oliage. We have caught a great many insects in this way. 

We have a considerable number of seedlings, some of which 
give promise of being worth a further trial. Seedlings are 
disbudded so that they only carry one blossom. It is very 
interesting to watch the development of seedlings of any 
kind. Some are quite dwarf, not much more than a foot. 
Others are 6 feet or more, but the majority run from 2 feet 
to 3 feet inheight. Those who have given their attention to 
the raising of seedlings may get good sized flowering plants 
in one season by sowing seeds in January, and growing 
the young plants on steadily. Planted a small collection 
of Ivies to cover a shady wall, including both green and 
variegated kinds. The variegated sorts will not have so 
much space to cover as the green-leaved kinds. The Irish 
Ivy is not included, as it grows too strong to plant with the 
weakly growing sorts. Emerald Gem and atro-purpurea 
planted alternately, and Silver Queen and Madeirensis are 
useful variegated sorts. Trenched a piece of vacant land 
for early Potatos next spring, to be followed by Straw- 
berries in July as soon as the Potatos come. Any garden 
rubbish and fresh long manure is buried in the bottom of 
the trenches, and a top-dressing of short manure will be 
given after Christmas. . 


Fruit Garden. 


A good deal of the fruit has now been gathered in, A 
few late Apples and Pears are still out. If Court Pen du 
Plat Apples are gathered too soon, they shrivel and are 
not of much value. I have kept these in beautiful condi- 
tion in sand, packed in barrels. They have come out very 
fresh in March. Barrels and boxes are very suitable for 
keeping the late Pears and Apples in, and their use 
economises space, which ina plentiful fruit season is often 
too circumscribed. Every garden of any size ought to 
have room to storeitg fruit. The buildings need not be of 
an expensive character, but they should be so constructed 
that frost can be kept out, and to a certain extent be 
sheltered from the hot sun, so that the temperature may 
never be extreme either way. A cheap fruit store may be 
made with boards heavily thatched with straw or Heather 
—where the latter is plentiful. I mention this subject 
now because good keeping Apples have been selling ata 
very low price. I have bought good Blenheims and Nor- 
mantons, or Wellingtons, at halt-a-crown a bushel, and the 
best of these should pay to keep till January or later. If 
the fruits are carefully sorted and properly stored, there 
will not be much loss, Let me advise all who are planting 
Apples with a view to selling some of the fruit to grow 
only a few sorts, and among these should be Prince Albert, 
Alfriston, and Anne Elizabeth ; the last-named is not much 


Stove. grown, butit is a fine late Apple. 


Unless care was used during the hot wave we haye just 
passed through there would probably be some trouble 
with insects. Thrips are very destructive if left to them- 
selves for only a short time. Vaporising with nicotine 
seems to be the best way of dealing with these and other 
insects. Whatever course is taken, there must be no time 
lost, as these little insects are very active, and will com- 
pletely destroy the foliage of the plants on which they 
settle in a few days. They are partial to smooth-leaved 
plants, such as Crotons, Dracenas, etc. Take 60 degs. ag 
the minimum night temperature now. Use the syringe 
freely if the water is pure. The summer-flowering plants, 
such as Allamandas, Olerodendron Balfouri, Bougan- 
villeas, B. glabra (which is the best and freest-flowering 
species), may be grown in a warm greenhouse if kept dry 
in winter to get the wood well ripened and rested. Ail 
the above must have drier treatment. Gardenias will do 
with all the heat they can have now. If the wood hag been 
properly ripened the blooms will soon move. The Fran- 
cisceas are pretty winter-flowering shrubs—F. calycina is 
one of the best—and the wood has been well ripened by 
sed roe to the warmth of the sun, combined with a 
reduction of water at the roots. Warmth and moisture 
now will soon push out the mauve salver-shaped blossoms 
in great profusion. Cypripediums, Calanthes, and Den- 
drobiums will soon be giving usa few of their charming 
blossoms. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Cauliflowers turning in should be watched closely, and 
if frost is expected, lift them carefully, remove a few of 
the bottom leaves, and plant thickly where shelter can be 
given, A deep pib answers the purpose well, and I have 
kept Cauliflowers and Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn 
Broccoli safely for a long time by planting thickly in 
trenches on a dry border, and covering with mats and dry 
Fern and litter when frost setsin, Late Broccoli in the 
event of a severe winter will pass through it better if they 
are laid down now with heads to the north, and a gmail 
mound of earth placed on the stems at the bottom. The 
check given hardens the plants, and they bear cold better. 
When laid down they are less exposed to cold winds, 
and the snow shelters the vital parts. Garden rubbish, 
including Potato tops, should be got rid of by smother- 
burning. The weather has been suitable for clearing off 
all rubbish and weeds. Any garden where weeds and 
rubbish abound is sure to be full of insect pests, Cauli- 
flowers sown in August or later must be pricked out when 
large enough to handle, preferably in a cold frame where 
glass can be used when necessary. Take up roots of Mint 
and Tarragon for forcing. Sow French Beang in heat, 
Make up Mushroom beds, E. Hoppay. 








“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Gr ng of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood ba Bs a Srom drawings fies Ufred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, Uinen boards, price 128.; well bound in 
half-morocco, 188, Through all booksellers, 
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* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a chris dy later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


Work in the Town Garden. 


We are now well into the autumn which brings plenty of 
work, The old and seared growths in the hardy flower 





should be lifted at once and placed either in small pots, or _ 
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TRHEHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE CRAB APPLES. 


THERE is now a splendid variety of Crabs in 
our gardens, so hardy, vigorous, and bright in 
flower in the early spring. For many years we 
have had the Chinese Pear, which is one of the 
handsomest of all these hardy Crabs, but of 
recent years we have seen a great addition to 
our kinds from America and Japan, particularly 
Japan. ‘These are valuable not only for their 
appearance in spring, but also for the bril- 
liancy and lovely colour of the fruit in the 
summer, 

Mrs. Newman, whom we have to thank for 
the photograph from which the engraving was 
prepared, thus writes :— 

‘The path winds past a clear, glassy pool, 
buried in trees. Wander a few steps further 
into the copse, the path is lost in Bluebells, that 
cover the steep bank on your right. Following 
them, your eye suddenly catches sight of the 
Crab-tree, which year by year wakes into beauty, 
though there are none to see it here in the wood. 
The gnarled, old, Lichen-covered 
branches blossom out into soft 
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with these and a few other exceptions coniferous 
plants are not nearly so suitable for such places 
as some other shrubs, and the following can all be 
recommended : Euonymus of all kinds, both green 
and variegated ; Aucubas, ditto ; the Caucasian 
and Round-leaved Laurels (both these are hardier 
and better than the common Laurel), Lilacs, 
Syringas (Mock Orange), Ribes sanguineum and 
vars., Weigelas in variety, Berberis aquifolium, 
B. Darwini, B. stenophylla, and others, Sweet 
Bay, Gum Cistus, Rhododendrons (common and 
hybrid forms particularly), Double-flowering 
Cherry, Spirzeas of sorts, Cotoneaster Simonsi, 
and Skimmias. 





OCUTDOOR PLANTS. 
A SOUTHERN GARDEN IN MID- 
AUTUMN. 
Trea Roses AND STARWORTS. 
SEPTEMBER has left us—-a month of sunshine and 
summer warmth, a month that encouraged the 


/tender-coloured Tea Rose to expand its crowd 





masses of billowy pink petals, 
dashed with brightest carmine. If 
you want to see this yearly miracle 
you must watch for it ; it will not 
wait. Day by day it grows, 
flushes, and fades away; you can 
almost see it change. Delay or 
forget, it will flower just the same, 
unseen, alone. One hardly likes 
to come away and leave it when 
at its loveliest, but at any rate the 
pleasure may be prolonged by our 
bringing home a few branches. 
And nothing makes a better set- 
ting for the pink blossoms than 
the greenish-blue colour of some 
of the Indian pottery. No elab- 
orate arrangement is needed. The 
branches look best all by them- 
selves, the jar set on some table 
where it will not have to be moved. 

‘‘We are learning more and 
more the value of bold arrange- 
ment in our decorations. We use 
one kind of flower as a feature, in 
its season, set all alone where it 
will strike the eye; we choose 
just the jar that suits it best in 
colour and in shape. These plain 
blue Indian pots, made of clay, do 
not let the water through like 
some of the patterned ones, and 
are sympathetic to many flowers. 
So are the green, glazed household 
pans used in Continental kitchens, 
and which look so charming filled 
with Roses or Sweet Peas. Fortu- 
nately, perfection of beauty is not 
a matter of expense, else we had 
not our wild Crab blossoms.” 





Shrubs for a town gar- 
den.—What are the best shrubs 
to grow near a town? The aspect 
is on the north-west side of a brick 
wall, but gets a good deal of the afternoon sun, 
and is not very much troubled with smoke. Itis 
well drained, and not too heavy soil. At pre- 
sent the following are doing well: Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, and what I take to be Arbor-Vita, 
and Pinus austriaca, and one or two other 
varieties of Retinospora, but which I am unable 
to distinguish from each other. If you could, 
therefore, tell me the best varieties of Cupressus 
and Arbor-Vite, and Retinosporus and Pinus, 
which are moderately hirdy and likely to do 
well, I should be very much obliged? As there 
is a sale I should like to attend next week, I 
would be very grateful to you if you could give 
me areply in this week’s GARDENING.—CHARLES 
LAWRY. 

*,,” Cupressus Lawsoniana is one of the best 
of all coniferous plants for a smoky or otherwise 
unfavourable situation, and its varieties, C, L. 
erecta viridis, C. L, macrocarpus, MacNabiana, 
and Fraseri, may also be planted. Pinus 


austriaca, P, strobus, and one or two others will 
also do fairly well, as will also the common 
Norway Pine and some of its varieties, and the 
Maiden-hair-tree (Salisburia adiantifolia) ; but 














Crab Apple-blossom in a jar. 


of flowers to the blue sky, and burst into blos- 
som the Brier of the hedgerow. 

I was on the last day of the late sunny month 
in a southern garden of hardy flowers. Thousands 
of Sweet Briers and Japanese Roses, planted as 
hedges—a splendid cattle barrier, too—filled 
the air with fragrance, the sweetest of odours 
wafted even into the old grey house itself, and 
stronger still when bathed in dew or a shower of 
refreshing rain. 


It is rare indeed to see wild Roses in flowerin 
autumn, an exquisite picture of colour, scarlet 
heps, tender green leaf, and shell-rose petals, as 
welcome as the thousand Tea Roses that were 
in beauty in bold beds against the house. Hach 
plant in this garden tells the season of the year. 
No exotic flourishes under glass, pampered like 
a spoilt child, and few summer bedders are per- 
mitted, things that smell of decay as September 
meets October. We want no heralds of winter 
frosts. Anautumn sun is too glorious to cloud 
over with the thoughts of an unpleasant Eng- 
lish winter, and on this lovely September day 
the garden and hedgerow were as full of blossom 
as in the time of the Foxglove and Daffodil. 



























Blackberries are hung with luscious fruit, a 
leaf here and there dyed with crimson, as if 
touched with a ray of sunlight, and the tree-tops 
are rich with colour, yellow in the stately Elms 
in front of the house, and crimson in the Beeches 
that mingle with Oak and Larch in the wood- 
land. 

Everywhere flowers spread themselves over 
the brown earth. A large group of Scotch Fir, 
so picturesque, so distinct, and so plumy in its 
dense massing of dark ‘‘ needles” stands out 
clear and bold against the sky. At the base a 
hundred thousand Starworts (Asters) shine with 
a cool autumnal glow, not the glare of a 
‘* Geranium ” in its prim bed, but refined, deli- 
cate, and bewitching shades, softest lavenders, 
mauve, and purples, with here and there purest 
white, the flowers, like little stars, tossed about 
on slender stems in the bracing wind that sweeps 
over the meadows. 


A sloping mead runs right up to this lovely 
colony of Asters, hardy plants that will grow 
anywhere, deigning even to colour a cinder 
heap with tender blossom, yet seldom seen, save 
as a struggling scrap amidst other things. 


I know nothing so graceful, so cool in its 
colouring, so free, varied, and distinct as these 
pine-scented plants from the Northern American 
wilds. Many groups have been formed in this 
garden, and in the most artistic way. The 
earth has been to the planter the canvas 
whereon to paint a picture more beautiful than 
brush could reproduce. The Asters clustering 
at the fir-tree base are mounds of little blos- 
soms so densely packed that not a leaf is seen. 
Acris is the name of this Starwort, and it has 
for company a mass of another beautiful variety, 
Amellus ; behind these pigmy types, A. Novi- 
Belgi, the New York Starwort, rising several 
feet, the slender shoots gently bent with the 
precious burden of blossom. 


And what a picture of colour harmony! The 
soft mauve and lavender shades seem to melt 
into the rich brown Fir stem and carry the eye 
to the dark-toned foliage above, a setting tothe 
clear blue sky of a bright September day. No 
matter whether one stands on the edge of the 
mead to peer into this feast of blossom, or looks 
across the leafy valley, the Starwort colony 
appeals to us irresistibly as a masterpiece of 
autumn colouring. 


In amongst shrubs, almost hidden from view, 
are these autumnal flowers, the graceful shoots 
spreading out from amidst evergreens on to a 
green sward of well-kept turf, or held aloft, 
swaying in the warm, scented wind. Where 
one would least expect a break of colour there 
it reveals itself, and nothing is wrong. The 
colours blend deliciously—deep green against 
delicate mauve, or a bank of Sunflowers (the 
perennial late-flowering kinds), a subtle bit of 
natural colour to make an artist rejoice, and 
many well-known pictures have been painted 
in this garden, where the plants are so boldly 
and simply grouped or massed to bring out their 
own individuality, yet in perfect agreement 
with everything else — landscape gardening 
utterly at variance to the obnoxious ginger- 
bread style that blots many a fair English 
home. 

A Gloire de Dijon Rose nods over a stone 
wall, on which Fumitories make patches of 
yellow, and in the Saxifrage or Stonecrop-sur- 
faced beds Tea Roses, one variety in each bed, 
were, and still are, in fullest bloom, 


I never remember a season like this for Roses 
—the Tea varieties in particular, which people 
call so tender that they coddle them in pots 
under glass, They are as hardy almost as the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, that we so gloated over 
until the Tea kinds arrived at such perfection— 
a flower as delicate in texture, in its subtle 
shades and form, as the daintiest shell. The 
blossom hangs gracefully on the sometimes crim- 
son shoots, and the sun dyes it a deeper colour, 
until the frail petals scatter themselves over the 
velvety Saxifrage carpet. 

A gleam of colour comes from a group of 
Flame-flowers, or Red-hot Poker-plants, that 
people used to call them, but Flame-flower is a 
prettier and more apt pet name. They are like 
tongues of flame against a dark background, 
richer than the brilliant ‘‘ Geranium,” and wel- 
come as marking the fulness of the autumn time. 
Unfortunately these glorious flowers are not 
very hardy; the last winter played terrible 
havoc with them, and only those deep planted 
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and protected with a litter of straw or well- 
decayed manure survived the severity of the 
weather. 

This garden is a reflex of the seasons. In 
spring by the streamside a ‘‘ host of golden 
Daffodils ” lift their chaliced flowers to the sun, 
groups of the silvery Poets’ kinds gleaming in 
the meadows, where they have formed natural 
colonies. For years the bulbs have increased, 
until now they are so firmly established as if 
Nature herself had planted these graceful blos- 
soms of theearly year. Polyanthuses, Primroses, 
Globe-flowers, Irises, and a hundred other 
things are in plenty, each in the spot it loves 
best, the Globe-flower seeking the moisture of 
a ditch, where it develops in a way to astonish 
those who only know it on dry, dusty borders. 

Summer brings its Roses and its fleets of 
Water Lilies on the lake, the Star-worts, Tiger 
Lily, and Perennial Sunflowers, finishing a year 
encircled with precious and fragrant blossoms. 

E. T. C. 


Campanula pyramidalis.—I should be 
pleased if you could inform me the proper time 
to sow seeds of this plant, and also its culture 
for conservatory decoration? Is the seed to be 
sown two years before the plants flower in pots? 
I have some in the garden. Is this the right 
time to lift them ?—D,. McC. 


*,* To obtain good flowering plants the fol- 
lowing season, sow the seed in April in a cold 
frame or on a greenhouse shelf. Prick off the 
seedlings, pot them singly when fit, giving one or 
more shifts asrequired during the summer, winter 
the plants in a cold pit, and shift them into 
7-inch to 9-inch pots, in which to flower, in the 
early spring. A quicker method is to strike 
cuttings of the offshoots from the base of the old 
plants in July, inserting them in sandy soil 
under a handlight. These also will flower well 
the following season. This is what you should 
have done with your old plants; but if lifted, 
divided if possible, and potted now, they will 
probably bloom next summer. 


1419.—Montbretias.—There is no reason 
why ‘‘ Scotus” should not plant his bulbs this 
autumn. I have (in South Devon) planted hun- 
dreds at this time of the year, and they have 
thriven amazingly. The soil here is heavy, and 
the situation low and damp, 21 degs. of frost 
having been registered on the ground. If 
‘*Scotus’s” bulbs are likely to experience a 
greater degree of cold than this, he can, after 
planting, give them a thick mulching with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, or long manure.— 
Sows Fr. 


1437.—Choice Daffodils. — ‘‘ Amateur, 
Hants,” can examine his bulbs when they are at 
rest next summer, and remove any bulblets that 
may be formed to a nursery-bed, replanting the 
bulbs that are of flowering size in their old or 
other quarters. If he grows them well and the 
soil suits them, as in Hampshire it probably 
will, he will not be long in getting a good stock. 
Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, and allied 
varieties have strong constitutions, and are not so 
likely to suffer from basal rot as semi-wild kinds, 
such as obvallaris, which often refuse to increase 
under cultivation.—S. W. F. 


1438 —Treatment of Crinums and 
Belladonna Lilies.—Crinums should be 
rather pot-bound to ensure annual flowering ; 
but as when in this condition they often burst 
the pots a couple of strands of copper wire 
should be fastened round these beneath the 
rim. Keep moderately dry during the winter, 
and begin feeding with manure-water in the 
summer until the flower-spike appears. They 
are often capricious in their flowering. One I 
have had since *92 did not flower until this 
summer, when it flowered twice, with an interval 
of a month between the flowering. Belladonna 
Lilies after their foliage has died down should be 
kept absolutely dry and baked in the sun until 
the flower-spike appears, when they should have 
water. During the growth of their foliage they 
should be well fed.—S. W. F. 


1445.—Bulbs the second year.—Your 
correspondent had better plant his Hyacinths 
and Narcissi in the open border. This should 
have been done as soon as they went out of 
flower. I havea border in the kitchen garden 
full of bulbs that have done duty in pots, and 
the flowers are most useful for cutting. The 
Bride Gladiolus would be all the better for a 
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year in the cpen to recuperate, but Freesias do 
well in pots year after year if properly managed, 
and it is only in a few very favoured spots that 
they will flowerin the garden. After flowering, 
as soon as the foliage has died down, the pots 
should be placed in the driest and hottest posi- 
tion in the greenhouse and kept absolutely dust- 
dry until July, when the bulbs may be shaken 
out and repotted. In 1894, owing to the dull 
and wet spring and summer, the bulbs failed, 
in many cases, to become thoroughly ripened, 
and, in consequence, bloomed but poorly this 
spring.—s. W. F. 


THE PRINCE’S FEATHERS 
(AMARANTUS). 


Every child almost knows this quaint and 
interesting flower, the Love-lies-Bleeding, as 
some callit. Its botanical name is Amarantus 
caudatus, and the plant has a quaint aspect as 
seen on a border, its racemes hanging straight 
down, and of a rich crimson colour. A. speciosus 
is a fine kind, and there are others, as A. melan- 
cholicus ruber, conspicuous for its bright red 
leaves. Very ornamental, too, are A. salici- 
folius, tricolor, the foliage scarlet and yellow, 
and tricolor sp!endens, very handsome in leaf, 





A well-known annual—The Prince’s Feathers 
(Amarantus caudatus). 


crimson in colour, marked with yellow and 
bronzy-green. The Amarantus must not be 
crowded up, and are seen to advantage as an 
edging to bold beds, whilst they are readily 
raised from seed. As the leaf tints are very 
rich in colour, one can put these quaint annuals 
against Cannas, Castor-oil plants, and such 
things, put out for the summer. The seed must 
be sown in April in a hot-bed. Prick out the 
seedlings when large enough into boxes, and 
plant out early in Jane or the last days of May. 


Fiowers for cutting (No Name).—The 
following things are much grown for cutting 
here : Chrysanthemums in variety, Cactus and 
Pompon Dahlias, Gladiolus, Carnations, Roses, 
Pinks, Pyrethrums, Violets, Asters (Starworts 
or Michaelmas Daisies), annual Asters, Stocks, 
Wallflowers, perennial Sunflowers in variety, 
Cornflowers (both annual and perennial), Chrys- 
anthemum maximum, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
Gaillardias in variety, Daffodils, single and 
double, in variety, Snowdrops, Anemones in 
variety, Achillea ptarmica The Pearl, annual 
Chrysanthemums (especially thetricolor section), 
Coreopsis lanceolata, C. grandiflora, Inula gran- 
diflora, Rudbeckia in variety, Poppies in var- 
iety (especially Iceland), Geum coccineum flore- 
pleno, Gypsophila paniculata, Helenium pumi- 
lum, Stenactis speciosa, Scabiosa caucasica, 
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Sweet Peas in variety (including the new sorts, 
which are so charming for cutting), Everlasting 
Peas (the white variety is valuable), herbaceous 
Peeonies, and Lilies of various kinds, 





AMONGST TOWN PLANTS. 


THE constantly-falling leaves make a lot of work 
in the garden now, and yet it is almost impos- 
sible to maintain a neatappearance, Asa rule, 
it is useless to have a general clear-up until the 
trees are bare, but in the meantime we must do 
the best we can. Already there bas been 
enough frost, in open places, to touch the tops 
of Begonias and other tender plants out-of- 
doors and check both their growth and 
flowering. When this occurs they may just 
as well be taken up, packing them closely, 
with a little soil round the bulbs, in shallow 
boxes, keep them in the greenhouse or & 
light airy shed until the stems fall and the 
soil becomes dry, when they should be cleaned 
and stored away in boxes or pots, with a little 
half-dry Cocoa-nut-fibre for the winter. If you 
attempt to clean them directly after lifting, the 
skin will come away quite easily in large patches, 
but after a time it ‘‘sets” in the same way as 
that of a Potato. Dahlias are slightly hardier 
than the last, and need not be taken up until the 
frost has fairly checked their flowering career. 
When the winter is fairly mild I have known 
Dahlia roots to remain uninjured in the ground 
where this was light and well drained, even in 
the neighbourhood of London, and start grow- 
ing again in the spring, but I should not 
like to risk any choice or scarce kinds in this 
way, even farther south. Salvia patens, too, 
will often come through the winter all right, 
especially if a shovelful of dry ashes is placed 
over each root now ; but it is safer to lift and 
store them in a shed or cellar, preferably with 
some soil round each, The tall herbaceous 
Lobelias (L. cardinalis vars.), again, are not 
really hardy, and each root sheuld be got up 
and placed in a pot large enough to hold it 
comfortably, with a little soil, or several 
may be packed together in a good-sized 
box. Cuttings of the shrubby Calceolarias 
should be inserted in cold frames or pots 
at once. Keep» them rather close for a 
time, so as to prevent them flagging too much. 
Cuttings of Pentstemons will still root if in- 
serted in pots or boxes in the greenhouse, or in a 
frame or hand-light in some sheltered corner. I 
know of nothing that is so easily propagated in 
this way as the Pentstemon, and the plants are 
simply charming, and flower for months at a 
stretch, but in very. smoky places they do not 
bloom well. The chief planting season for hardy 
trees, shrubs, herbaceous plants, Roses, ete., is 
here again ; but except in the outer suburbs, 
where neither smoke nor fog is very trouble- 
some, I would just as soon leave all such work 
until the spring—certainly if the soil is at all 
heavy, damp, or cold. Plant Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissi, Tulips, and other hardy bulbs as soon as 
possible ; also Wallflowers, Conan a 





Climbers for front of house.—I should 
be pleased to know what are the most suitable 
climbers to cover my house, front facing east, 
including Clematis, Virginian Creeper, Ivy, and 
any other evergreen? Also which aspect they 
are most suited for, as I wish to plant all round 
the house? Is now the best time to plant, or 
when? Also what soilsuits them best? I have 
also a wall 5 feet high running north to south, 
a portion of which is only 4 feet from the house, 
so it does not get much sun. Kindly say what 
climber will do best in such a position ?— 
HoLcoMBE, 


* * On the eastern aspect you might plant 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, Ivies, variegated and 
others. The Thorn (Pyracantha) would do well, 
as would Cotoneaster Simmondsi. On the south 
plant choice flowering things, such as Roses, in- 
cluding Maréchal Niel, W. A. Richardson, 
Bouquet d’Or, Gloire de Dijon, l’Idéal, Safrano, 
etc, Clematises will do well on the south or 
west, and the two most effective sorts are Henri 
(white) and Jackmani (purple). On the wall 
which gets no sun plant Virginian Creepers and 
Ivies. One of the best plants for a wall of 
moderate height is Berberis stenophylla. Garrya 
elliptica, and Escallonia macrantha are good 
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wall plants. The Ceanothuses are pretty for 
warm districts, but we have given up recom- 
mending them for general planting, for they so 
often die—at any rate, east of London. 


THE WHITE BUSH POPPY (ROMNEYA 
COULTERI ) 


Tus curious Californian Poppywort is said by 
many to be quite hardy, and so it may be, but 
there are only a few gardens where it gives any- 
thing like satisfactory results, and these are 
well sheltered as well as being situated in 
favourable localities. This Romneya stands the 
winter well in the neighbourhood of London as 
well as further north, but ib never assumes a 
robust habit, and only here and there produces 
a flowering shoot. It is well worth atrial, how- 
ever ; the flowers as large as those of the white 
Water Lily, pure white, with a large golden- 
yellow ball in the centre ; the leaves glaucous, 
and very pretty even in the absence of the 
beautiful blooms. It is found near San Diego, 
on the borders of streams, which fact may lead 
to success, as it has nearly always been grown 
in the sunniest and driest spot that could be 
found. 

Mrs. Monk, St. Anne’s, Lewes, who sent the 
photo from which the engraving was prepared, 
sends us the following account of its behaviour 
there: ‘“‘This plant bloomed for the first time 
on July 12, 1887. It is growing in a flower-bed 











has been very straggling and poor. Will you 
inform me if I should not get a better effect by 
growing my smaller flowers in clumps (say dia- 
mond shape) down the border? Or will you sug- 
gest a better idea? At the sams time, I should 
like to grow a few more perennials at the back 
of the border so that I could dispense with the 
greater part of the annuals, and yet have as good 
a show and colour ia the season. I shall there- 
fore be happy if you will give me your recom- 
mendations, and also the names of a few 
suitable perennials and annuals.—THREE YEARS’ 
READER. 


* * There are plenty of suitable subjects to 
choose from, and there is no need to use annuals 
at all, if you prefer to dispense with them alto- 
gether. In the back row (or rows) you may 
plant, in aldition to those mentioned, Delphi- 
niu ns, Hollyhocks, Perennial Asters, Chrysan- 
themums, Tritomas, Paloxes, Lychnis, etc. A 
little in front of these the double white Achillea, 
Pentstemons, Anemone japonica alba, Doroni- 
cums, hardy Fuchsias, Aquilegias (Columbines), 
Radbeckias, Spirwa palmata, Dielytra spectabi- 
lis, ete , and in the front row but one such things 
az the varieties of Pyrethrum roseum, Spire. 
filipendala, the dwarfer Campanulas, white and 
yellow Antirrhiniums, with a few Begonias, 
Asters, Zinnias, etc., if desired for a change, may 
be planted. The white and yellow Paris Daisies 
are also very nice. In front plant Tufted and 
other Pansies, double and single Primroses, Gen- 











The White Busi Poppy (Romneya Coulteri) in a Sussex garden. 


on the lawn facing south, and was bought (a 
small plant in a pot) in April, 1886. It has 
bloomed every year since 1887, being protected 
from November to April with a heap of ashes. 
It dies down each winter and the young shoots 
appear in April. Nearly every summer some of 
the shoots, 4 feet or 5 feet high, die off while in 
bloom. Its fragrance resembles that of a 
Magnolia, but is more delicate.” 


1450. — Narcissi and Daffodils. — 
‘* Ajax” should give his bulbs a year in the 
open ground, They should have been planted 
before this, as bulbs are now making strong 
root-growth out-of-doors, The bulb flowers 
from the stored-up energy accumulated by its 
natural and healthful growth. This cannot be 
satisfactorily developed in a pot, which is an 
artificial mode of culture. At the Scilly Islands, 
where an enormous trade in cut Narcissi is 
carried on, a large quantity of bulbs are planted 
in boxes and flowered under glass. They are 
then planted out for one year and are ready to 


be forced again in the succeeding year.— 
S. W. F. 


Perennials, etc, for a border.—In a 
ae garden border facing south, in front of 
ouse, 70 feet long 6 feet wide. I have been 
growing at the back Dahlias, Perennial Sun- 
owers, common summer Cluster Roses, Cam- 
anulas, Lupines, and Gladioli; and in the 
ront I have in previous years planted in rows 
Pansies, Godetia, Coreopsis, etc., but the effect 








tians, Daisies, Dicentra eximia, Phlox procum- 
bens, dwarf Veronicas, etc. The border should 
be welldug and manured. Hollyhocks in particu- 
lar must be liberally nourished in such a posi- 
tion. In planting a border of this kind, all 
straight lines and geometrical patterns should be 
avoided, but group the plants as naturally as 
possible, graduating them according to heizsht 
from back to front, but not with too great 
regularity. 

Beautiful hedges in Isle of Man.— 
Having recently been on a visit to the Isle of 
Man, I was much struck by the numerous 
beautiful hedgerows of the enclosed shrub, 
and I should be pleased if you could tell me 
through your valuable paper the name of it, 
and will it grow in south-west Lancashire ? 
When would be the time to plant it, and 
how ?—TxHomas HoucHrTon. 


*.* Escallonia macrantha is the name of the 
shrub. It would not do, we should think, in 
Lancashire, as it is too cold there, but perhaps 
some of our readers in that county could tell 
us something about it. It is a hardy shrub, 
but tender, flourishing best by the sea, One 
often sees the Escallonia very beautiful along 
the south coast. It would be better to plant in 
early spring than the autumn. 





An immense truss of Pelargonium.—I am 
sending you a photo of an extraordinary truss of “‘ Gera- 
nium,” thinking you would like to see it. It was the first 


bloom of a seedling, one of my own raising, and in its full 
beauty measured 9 inches by 7 inches,—RUPERT PRATT, 





Hersham, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
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POTATO NOTES, 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ AMATEUR.’’) 


Tum preparation of the soil for early Potatos is 
of much more importance than for mid-season 
and later ones. If the staple soil is fairly 
light and warm all will be well, but if not, the 
necessary steps must be taken to render it so 
by incorporating with it leaf-mould, the sweep- 
ings of walks and drives, and burnt vegetable 
refuse. These are better collected in summer, 
thrown together, and turned over at intervals. 
I seldom manure expressly for Potatos in 
the garden, but allow them to follow Peas, 
Beans, or Cauliflowers. In this way I find 
the yield more satisfactory. Where manure 
is applied on good soil, the result is fre- 
quently a superfluity of haulm out of all pro- 
portion to the tubers. In field culture the case 
is different, the soil being usually less rich, but 
even in this case I am of opinion that if less 
farmyard manure were used at planting-time 
better returns would often be realised, as an 
artificial stimulant could be applied broadcast 
just at the time it was most needed, and in dull, 
rainy seasons even this could be withheld, espe- 
cially on cold and heavy bottoms and when 
disease threatened to be prevalent. In favoured 
districts enjoying a maximum of sunshine, and 
where protection can be given in severe weather, 
the first week in March is a good time for plant- 
ing the first earlies. Further north, however, 
the end of the month is soon enough. If the 
gets were placed in a warm greenhouse in 
December they will early in the year be furnished 
with stout, robust sprouts, the weakest of which 
may be removed, leaving only some three or four 
at the extremity of the tubers. 

They should be planted in rows 2 feet apart, 
and 15 inches from set to set. I prefer drawing 
drills to planting with the dibber, as then the 
seed can be covered with a mixture of leaf- 
mould and potting-shed refuse. This, besides 
constituting a good rooting medium, allows any 
excess of moisture to escape from the vicinity 
of the tuber. Shallow drills are imperative for 
early work, as then the sun’s rays—not over 
abundant at this period—can penetrate to the 
tubers, assisting materially in the production of 
a quick and sturdy growth. Different modes of 
protection will suggest themselves to different 
cultivators. I always use troughs, composed of 
rough deal boards nailed together and coated 
with gas-tar, to ensure preservation from year 
to year. These stand between the rows ready 
to be placed over the tubers even before the 
haulm appears should it be necessary. As 
growth advances, by placing a brick at each 
end of the row the trough is raised. 

Earthing-up is, I am convinced, carried to 
extremes. I never draw any soil to my early 
Potatos beyond what is sufficient t» steady the 
haulm and prevent some sorts, such as Beauty 
of Hebron and that family, from throwing 
themselves out of the ground. Much earthing up 
retards early crops, and by the exclusion of sun, 
light, and air lowers the quality, while in the 
case of late crops it not only produces these 
evils, but in wet autumns hinders the matura- 
tion of the tubers, on heavy soils especially, and 
renders them liable to disease even after they 
are lifted and stored away for the winter. In 
regard to field crops, the month of April is the 
best for planting, and the distance between the 
rows may, if ground is scarce, be somewhat 
reduced. After many trials, I place Early 





Puritan, Sutton’s Seedling, and Snowdrop in the 
first rank for early work, these ripening in the 
order named, and where variety is needed 
Covent Garden Perfection and Veitch’s Ashleaf 
may well be added, For autumn use, Windsor 
Castle, Renown, and Schoolmaster will meet 
every requirement. The last is a good Potato, 
and its strong constitution enables it to thrive 





in situations where many sorts would utterly 
fail. The same varieties for early and mid- 
season work, with Magnum Bonum for main 
winter supply, may be relied upon for remune- 
rative crops. The old Regent may be cultivated 
with some measure of success in favourable 
districts, but its usual high price in the market 
betrays its capricious character, and growers in 
northern districts had better confine themselves 
to a few hardy well-proven varieties that will 
seldom or never disappoint them. A change of 
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seed always pays, and growers of all classes will 
do well to adopt this plan at intervals of three 
or four years. 


GOOD BROAD BEANS. 


OF late years great advance has been made in 
the Broad Bean section, not so much in the 
number of varieties, but as regards cropping. 
The variety illustrated is doubtless an excellent 
selection, and though less known than the 
Windsor, is a very good variety, either for 
exhibition or heavy cropping—indeed, for the 
latter Nettleship’s Prize is much valued. It is 
of a beautiful green colour, and well worth 
including in the front rank of good Broad Beans. 
At one time the Early Mazagan was the best 
known early variety, and the seed was often 
sown in the autumn to stand the winter, but it 
is along way behind some of the newer kinds. 
It is small, soon loses its green colour, and 
becomes tough. Many of the newer kinds, such 
as the Early Long-pod section, are superior, 
quite as hardy and good for autumn sowing, and 
giving larger Beans of better quality. I am no 
lover of the huge pod, often full of pith 
and wind, but there are fewer of these among the 
newer types. Veitch’s Improved Long-pod is 
valuableon account of its earlinessand suitabillty 
for forcing. Many may object to the term forcing 
for Broad Beans, and amateurs may not care to 
go to the trouble unless they have a special 
desire for early dishes. I can safely say the 
term is not misapplied, as by soWing in frames 
or heat there is earlier produce 
than when sown in the autumn, 
with all its attendant difficulties 
from birds, mice, and _ severe 
weather. Sutton’s Prolific Long- 
pod isa splendid type of Bean, 
long, handsome pods, containing 
seven to eight Beans in a pod, the 
plants bearing right down to the 
soil. The Windsors, or later kind 
of Bean, are an improvement on 
the short pod of twenty years ago. 
The Beang are larger and more 
numerous. Sutton’s Green Wind- 
sor is @ very fine introduction, | 
and of good flavour. There is 
also the Improved Windsor, the 
Harlington Windsor, and such 
grand exhibition varieties as Bun- 
yard’s Long-pod, an immense pod 
filled with nice-shaped Beans, and 
of good quality. The Seville sec- 





still some left in my two-light frame. I attri- 
bute my success entirely to your admirable 
advice on the culture of this favourite vegetable, 
and which I followed as closely as possible.—T, 
Lewis, M.A., Kenilworth, Duchy-road, Harro- 
gate. 


Cropping an acre of land.—I have an 
acre of land now planted with Reading Giant 
Potatos which I intend to liftnext week. Will 
you kindly tell me what would be the four best 
crops to grow for the coming year, as I should 
like to have four crops? I have manured it 
well, and it is fairly clean.—A. B. C. 


*,.*” We should have thought that the ‘‘ best” 
crops under the circumstances would be such as 
sell best in the neighbourhood, and on this point 
you ought to know better thana stranger. It 
is too late now to sow or plant anything, but, 
perhaps a batch of Cabbages, and beyond this 
| we can only suggest that Peas, Celery, early 
Potatos, and Scarlet Runners would be as likely 
to prove remunerative in a general way as 
anything else, if not more so. We do not know 
if Leeks would sell in your neighbourhood, but 
if so they would probably pay well, especially 
in case of a severe winter succeeding. We 
presume you refer to vegetables only. 


Tomatos in pots. — Irom fourteen 
Tomato plants in a cold greenhouse I have cut 
just over 40 lb. of fruit, but think I should have 
done better. They did not set at every joint. 
Some plants failed to set fruit at several joints. 
They were grown in 12 inch pots set on the 











tion, or Long-pod of the foreign 
growers, is of fine flavour, but is 
not so much grown in this country 
—indeed, they are not required. 
With our own Long-pods and the 


Broad Bean 


Windsor, with intermediate varieties, we are not | 


short of any early, mid-season, or late kinds. 
This vegetable likes a firm, clayey soil. In light 
soils in dry seasons it gets much infested with 
aphis, and the pest is diffizult to dislodge. The 
plants in unsuitable soil soon cease to flower, 
and do not give the succession desired. Many 
dislike this vegetable after the Bean or eyes get 
black, and do not think it worth while to grow 
the later kinds. The Windsors do much better 
than the Long-pod for late crops, and the Beans 
when they get matured are much better when 
the outer skin is taken off—that is, shelled. 
Cooked in this way they are very good. For 
early dishes I sow in heat early in February, 
and plant out early in April, with a good ball to 
each plant. Later sowings should not be 
crowded, and for late supplies a north, shaded 
border will be best. G. W. 





Large Tomatos.—I cut a few days ago a 
Tomato which measured 17 inches in circum- 
ference, and turned the scale at 2 lb. 34 ozs., the 
variety being Carter’s Perfection. It may 
interest ‘‘T. W.” to know what the plant got 
in the way of artificial manure to produce 
such fruit. When a good crop is set use a little 
guano with a good dash of salt, which seems to 
suit the Tomato, and I believe is a preventive 
against disease.—J. C. N. 


Successful Cucumber culture. —I 
purchased two very small Cucumber plants 
(Telegraph) on April 29ch, cut first fruit on 
July 11th, and have had animmense crop. The 
plants still look quite healthy, and yesterday 
(Oc obcr 9th) Teut a fine Cucumber, and have 





Nettleship’s Prize 
by Mr. Norman Blake, Bedford. 


Engraved from a photograph sent 


stage close to the glass, and I have an idea that 
the hot sun beating down upon the surface of 
the soil and all round the pots caused too great 
an absorption of moisture. Would it do to take 
off, say, a couple of laths and place the pots 
under the stage so that the rims would be level 
with it? The surface would then receive the 
sun, but the sides of the pots be shaded and the 
moisture more easily retained.—J. Prarcn. 


*,.* Three pounds of fruit apiece from plants 
in 12-inch pots is not a heavy crop, certainly ; 
still, we have known a worse return. Plants in 
pots require a great deal of water and feeding 
(¢.e., liquid-manure), especially in a hot, dry 
summer like the last. Wedo not know what you 
mean by setting at every joint. Tomatos never 
form a truss at every joint or leaf, there being 
usually three leaves and then a truss alternately, 
No doubt they would have done better if the 
pots had been screened from the hot sun, as you 
suggest, but probably they would have done 
much better still if these had been stood on, or 
partly plunged in, a bed of good soil, into which 
the plants could root out through the drainage 
holes. This is almost the only way to obtain a 
heavy crop of fruit from pot-plants. As a rule, 
Tomatos do much better planted out in a bed 
or ridge of soil during the summer ; pot culture 
is more suitable for early crops only, 


Late Broad Beans.—Few care to grow 
this vegetable for very late supplies, but in some 
gardens it is necessary to do so, and to get a fair 
return, the usual spring culture cannot be 
adopted, as more food is required at the roots, 
and the tops must be kept cool, to prevent fly 
making headway. A north border, or other 





position sheltered from sun during the hottest 
part of the day, is a suitable position, giving 
rich food to the roots to encourage a rapi 

growth. For late use the Green Windsor is a 
valuable kind. Bunyard’s Long-pod does well 
sown at this date, also the Improved Broad 
Windsor. If the Beans are skinned the objec- 
tionable flavour is removed, and they will be 
then equal to the earliest for flavour. For late 
crops, stiff or heavy land is preferable, as growth 
is more sturdy and the flavour better. I have 
often found it advantageous to crop between 
other things needing space, as the Beans are 
over before autumn crops comein. Witha wider 
space between the rows, there is less trouble 
with black-fly.—B. 





FRUIT. 


Diseased Pear-leaves.—I enclose a Pear 
and leaves which seem attacked by some disease. 
One tree is quite covered, others partially. I 
should be much obliged if you could let me know 
the cause and cure ?— H. M, R. 


*.* Your Pears are ina bad state at the rootr, 
Doubtless they have gone down into unsuitable 
soil in search of food. You do not name soil or 
size of trees. We should advise root pruning now 
before the leaves fall—that is, cutting away 
gross roots, only leaving fine fibrous ones. You 
must take age of tree into consideration. If 
large, keep the spade well away from the bole, 
at least a yard. Make a good trench quite 
3 feet deep and 2 feet wide and work well under 
the trees. If the soil is wet or clayey place 
drainage under each tree and place some good 
soilin the trench near the root—not manures, 
but turfy loam with burnt ashes or mortar 
rubble. After filling in the trench make the new 
soil firm and cover the surface with short litter. 
If your trees are small they may be too 
deep and, require raising. Without particulars 
we cannot advise, but we are certain from the 
specimen sent that the roots are at fault. 


Pyramidal fruit-trees.—I have taken a 
garden in which there are some large pyramidal 
trees about fourteen yearsold. The growth has 
not been stopped, nor any summer pruning done, 
Would it be wise to prune them now, or leave 
them till the spring? The trees do not fruit 
well, though they were root-pruned four years 
ago.—DAMSON. 


*.* If the trees are Damsons it will be a 
rather risky proceeding to prune them as severely 
as would appear to be necessary, and yet it 
must be done, as such a lot of crowded growth 
would be useless, and to leave it till the spring 
will only make matters worse. Wait till the 
leaves fall, and then cut away the weakest 
shoots, but do not remove too much wood. 
Apples or Pears may be pruned with impunity, 
and soon be worked round again ; but in the case 
of stone fruits, which do not like the knife, it is 
a very difficult matter to get such neglected 
trees into good condition again. Perhaps they 
need more pruning at the roots yet. 


Selection of fruit, etc.—Please name 
the best kinds of Pears, Plums, Peaches, and 
Cherries, for each aspect of a walled garden in 
Devonshire, with instructions as to time of 
putting in and preparation of the ground 
beforehand? Also kindly give hints for the 
pruning of Plums, Figs, and Raspberries, and 
the formation of a new Gooseberry plantation 7— 
EGA: rel 


*.* You will find Hale’s Early Waterloo, 
Alexander Noblesse, Barrington Bellegarde, and 
Stirling Castle good Peaches, all reliable and 
ripening in order named, for south wall. Plums : 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, Victoria, Kirke’s Jeffer- 
son, Pond’s Seedling, and Coe’s Golden Drop 
are good on east or west wall. Cherries : Karly 
Rivers, Frogmore Bigarreau, Governor Wood, 
Bigarreaa Napoleon, Florence, and St. Margaret 
are good for west wall, with Morellos and Ken- 
tish Red for north wall, and such Pears as Jar- 
gonelle, Souvenir du Congrés, Clapp’s Favour- 
ite, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Durondeau, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Beurré Diel, Easter Beurré, 
Nouvelle Fulvie, and Bergamotte d’Espéren, 
These ripen in the order named, and do wellon 
north wall. For west or east wall, such kinds 
as Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, and 
Josephine de Malines, should be added. You 
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| would do well to employ someone with a know- 


ledge of pruning for a season or two to get your 
trees into shape, an important point and difficult 
to describe. Previous to planting, trench your 
land 2 feet to 3 feet deep. If poor, replace with 
good soil taking away some of bottom soil. Add 


} food in the way of old mortar, burnt refuse, or 


old leaf-soil, if your land is heavy, but use 
manure sparingly. Plant early in autumn, and 
well water if dry. Figs need well thinning, not 
pruning back; but this should be done next 
April. Thin Raspberries now to three or 
four strong canes at each root and the tops cut 
back in March. If cut now they die back badly. 
For Gooseberries well work your land, and good 
manure is required in quantity. Plant a good 
distance apart, and cover the surface with litter 
after planting. 


Diseased Raspberry.—Will you kindly 
advise me what is the best treatment for a 
Raspberry-bed which bore splendidly for many 
years, but about two years ago I noticed a 
curious appearance upon the very fine and 
luxuriant canes? It was in alternate patches of 
green and brown along their stems, which bore 
little fruit. 
all cut off by the hard frost, which killed such a 
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| if gathered carefully. 


Last season the canes were almost | 





number of good plants, and, of course, I had 
very little fruit, but splendid suckers. My 
gardener has just given these 
their last thinning, and I find 
the brown patches on num- 
bers of the shoots. The 
colour is only on the outside 
skin of the suckers, and an 
old gardener assured me it 
did not signify; but I fear 
some disease, and am now 
applying a heavy coating of 
turf (peat) mould to the bed. 
The Raspberries have never 
been cut down and were most 
satisfactory till the last two 
seasons. Would you recom- 
mend any manure this season? 
Some of the canes are 6 feet 
in height, others even taller, 
and very strong. Shall I tie 
up the canes, or leave them 
loose for air?—F. B. 


* * Your Raspberry plants 
have become impoverished 
by being in one place too 
long, and we advise removal 
at tbis date of some of the 
outside or strong suckers. 
The brown markings will 
affect the canes unless you 
get change of soil—indeed, 
it would be well to get 
healthy canes from another 
source. Plant in trenched 
land well manured, and cut 
them down next spring to 
within a foot of the soil to 
get strong breaks. If you 
do this, our advice this season is to well 
manure the old beds (not to place turf- 
soil, but good animal manure). Reduce the 
canes to three or four at each root or stool, and 
do not cut the tops until next March, only 
thinning the canes. Tie them together to 
prevent wind hoistingthem. By this means you 
will have a crop next summer, and the new 
canes will be making headway. In another 
season you will be able to dispense with the old 
beds, and root out disease also. If you get 
new canes we can strongly advise Superlative or 
Baumforth’s Seedling, both noted for gocd crops, 
size of fruit, and quality. 

Apple Manks’ Codlin.—This old and 
well-known Apple is again this year carrying 
a good crop, both old standards and young bush- 
trees being equally well loaded and the fruit of 
good size, very clean and free from blemish, 
with a deeper flush on the sunny side than 
usual, There are other varieties that will make 
higher prices and perhaps sell more freely in 
glutted markets, but these are only compara- 
tively few, and vast quantities of varieties are 
planted that are infinitely inferior to Manks’ 
Codlin in every respect. As an Apple suited to 
all soils, I question if it has a superior, being a 
good grower and highly productive on very 
heavy as well as lighter soils. So far as my 
experience of it goes on different soils, it is 
not given to canker. I think a somewhat heavy 


One of the hardy Cape Lilies (Crinum capense). 





soil produces the largest and most highly 
coloured Apples, as this Apple is not so fine 
with me on a light land here as it was in a for- 
mer situation where clay abounded.—R. 


Apple Beauty of Bath.—This is one of 
the best early Apples grown, being a certain 
cropper, and, what is better, the fruits last well 
This variety is also hand- 
some in appearance, the flesh firm, and of a 
brisk, sweet flavour. It makes a choice dish 
where a large and varied dessert is required. 


The fruits are small, bright red, with white | 


markings or spots. They are also of perfect 
shape, and most usefulin August or later. The 
tree does well as @ cordon, and makes a fine 
pyramid, whilst it is certainly a good market 
variety, being far superior to the early yellow 
fruits, which are quickly over. I intend plant- 
ing more of this excellent variety in the coming 
season, as it does well in most years in poor soil. 
Its firmness is much in its favour, In the 
midlands and west of England it is a special 
favourite.—W. 


HARDY CRINUMS. 
Oor illastration (C. capense) shows one of the 
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more explicit, it should be stated that by deep 
planting it is always intended that at planting- 


|time the top of the bulb should be fully 


8 inches under the surface. ‘T'o secure the neces- 
sary depth and at the same time provide suit- 
able material for the roots of these plants, it 
will be needful in many gardens where the 
soil is clay, or of a very shallow nature, to 
remove the original soil to a depth of 24 feet. 


‘« The best way, or, at least, the simplest and 
most inexpensive, will be to take out a narrow 
trench 1 foot wide to the above depth. When 
the trench is deep enough, some rough clinkers, 
broken bricks or pots to the depth of 6 inches, 
should be first placed in the bottom for drain- 
age, afterwards filling in with good loamy soil, 
peat, and leaf-mould. Sharp sand may be 
employed liberally about the bulbs, and well- 
decayed manure to enrich. the whole may be 
worked in at a fair depth below the base of 
the bulbs, remembering always in this connec- 
tion that the roots of such things go straight 
down and that the food should be where the 
roots invariably descend. In a narrow border 
prepared on these lines, such things as the 
Crinum above named, together with the Bella- 
donna Lilies, which in reality are a host in 





hardiest of this beautiful family ; also it is as 
well known as any, having been introduced long 





from its South African home, It grows from 
3 feet to 5 feet high, and bears bold funnel- 
shaped blossoms of a pretty pink colour. Ten 
to twelve of these are congregated on one stem, 
and a plant in full beauty is very striking. 
Several varieties occur, ore of the best, U. 
album, which, as the name suggests, is pure 
white, whilst many hybrids have been raised. 
Crinums like a sheltered and warm spot where 
the soil is deep and rich. Give abundance of 
water in summer, and in winter a cone of leaves 
or coal-ashes over the roots will make them 
eafer, ‘EK, J.,” writing in the Garden, 
Oct. 5, 1895, gives some interesting facts 
about the hardy Crinums. He says: ‘‘If a 
test of hardiness was ever needed ib was 
undoubtedly forthcoming during the winter 
of 1894 95, and any plant that withstood the 
severity of that frost may justly be regarded 
as perfectly hardy. After such an exceptionally 
severe spell I was interested while on a recent 
visit to the Botanic Gardens, Birmingham, to 
note two Crinums—viz., C. Powelli and C. longi- 
folium, in the fullest health and vigour. These 
had remained outside for several years past, 
including last winter, without any protection 
beyond that afforded by a south-west wall which 
formed the end of the cool conservatory. 
The main secret of success with such things 





is deep planting; this is absolutely essential 
with these and similar bulbous plants. To be 


themselves, may be grown infinitely better than 
by any system of pot culture under glass. Take 
the latter for example,-and 
these for the past week or 
two have been making a 
grand show in a narrow ber- 
der at the side of the Orchid 
house at Kew. Some of the 
bulbs must be of great size, 
as I noticed recently as 
many as four and five spikes 
issuing apparently from one 
root cluster. Indeed, the 
proximity of the spikes was 
such that the flower-spikes 
appeared to be issuing from 
what was originally one bulb, 
but now of such a size that 
the offsets were flowering, 
while the succession in which 
they came confirmed the idea 
that all came from one root- 
stock. This is a splendid 
result, and simply an ir- 
stance of what such things 
will do when fully estab- 
lished. And in just a similar 
way may these plants be 
grown in private gardens. 
‘*One very charming kind 
at Kew is called A. B. blanda. 
In the spring-time the bor- 
der set apart for such things 
should be aglow with white 
and blue Wood Anemones, 
Chionodoxas, Iris reticulata, 





From a photograph. and later with any such 


Daffodils as Emperor, Hors- 

fieldi, Empress, Grandee, or 
Sie Watkin, to give place in summer-time to the 
Crinums and Amaryllis Belladonna. For still 
Jater flowering, if space permitted, may be 
included Lilium speciosum Krztzeri, whose 
leafy stems would act asa foil to the Belladonna 
Lilies.” 





Group of Chrysanthemums and 
foliage plants.—A pleasing break in the 
system of exhibiting plants of the Chrysanthe- 
mum was displayed at the October show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society at the Royal 
Aquarium, when Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, 
S.K., was deservedly awarded premier honours 
for a charmivgly-arranged group of Chrysanthe- 
mums and foliage plants in a space occupying 
72 superficial feet. The schedule of the society 
stated that the group was to be ‘‘ arranged for 
effect,” and in this particular the premier group 
was conspicuously successful. In the old 
orthodox system of arranging a group, plants 
are usually so crowded together that it is almost 
impossible to see the full beauty of the blos- 
soms, the idea being solely to produce a grand 
mass or bank of colour. The new form of 





arrangement, as illustrated at the Royal 
Aquarium should please all Chrysanthemum 
growers, as the number of plants needed for the 
purpose is comparatively small, while the grace 
and beauty of the display should please the most 
fastidious.—D, B. CRANE. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HYBRID BEGONIAS. 


Dvurin@ recent years much has been done 
towards getting new races of Begonias. The 
tuberou3-rooted kinds, so brilliant in the garden 
until quite the late autumn, the bushy, free- 
flowering B. semperflorens, and such little gay 
plants as B multiflora, are all the result of 
crossing. We givean illustration now of a very 
interesting hybrid Begonia, which is called B. 
octopetala Lemoinei. The flowers of this are 
pink, but in the other varieties one gets a series 
of colours from white to scarlet. They are 
large, and, as the illustration shows, produced 
freely. A variety of much the same style is 
that which we have seen go often in Mr. Cannell’s 
nursery at Swanley. It is called Octavie, the 
flowers perfectly double, like a pearly-white 
rosette, and not stiff and top-heavy, like so 
many of the tuberous-rooted kinds. The variety 
illustrated was raised by the well-known French 
hybridist, M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 

France, who has given us many beau- 
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The varieties of P. Sieboldi are also very hand- 
some and desirable, and easily grown from seed. 
These are quite hardy, yet well worth a place in 
the greenhouse ; they die down in the autumn, 


| reappearing in the spring. There are now a 


number of fine named varieties in cultivation, or 


| plants may be had from seed, P, floribunda 


(yellow), P. rosea, P. japonica, and one or two 
others are also worth a place in the cool green- 
house. The 

CINERARIA 


is a very favourite greenhouse plant, though not 
so generally grown now as us3ed to be the case, 
owing doubtless, in part at least, to its liability 
to attacks of green-fly. The, brilliance and rich- 
ness of colour of the blossoms, however, as well 
as their fragrance, must render this plant always 
a favourite. 

Cinerarias are raised from seed, which for 
flowering in winter should be sown in March or 
the first week in April; butif the plants are not 
wanted to bloom tillthe spring, any time in June 
or the beginning of July will do. Being very 





tiful garden flowers, especially Gladioli 
of the hardier kinds. 





USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS: 
HOW TO PROPAGATE AND 
GROW THEM. 


PRIMULAS, 


THE Primula family is ornamental and 
uceful, For town gardens there are 
few things to equal them, especially 
for flowering profusely and continu- 
ously throughout the winter even 
under the most unfavourable conditions. 

The Chinese Primrose (P. sinensis), 
probably the most useful, and certainly 
the most handsome of all, is generally 
and most easily and successfully raised 
from seed and treated as an annual, 
though the plant is really perennial, 
or nearly so. Sow in extra well-drained 
pans or boxes in April or May, placing 
them in a steady warmth of about 
60 degs., and keeping moist, shaded, 
and rather close till the seedlings are 
well up and growing. The best soil 
is a light open mixture of fine loam, 
leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand 
in nearly equal parts, and an inch or so 
of this over the drainage is better than 
more. Cover the seed with } inch of 
sifted Cocoa-nut-fibre, mixed with a 
little sand, and cover the boxes with 
whitened glass or paper. When show- 
ing one or two proper or rough leaves, 
prick off into other boxes or pots of 
similar soil, 1 inch or so apart, and 
from these when ready transfer singly 
to small pots (24-inch). Keep these 
close in a cold, lightly-shaded frame 
for a week, then ventilate and water 
freely, especially at night, and when 
fit, shift into 44 inch or 5-inch pots, in 














which they will flower. A rich com- 
post of fibrous loam, decayed manure, 
or leaf-mould, witha good dash of sand 
and a sprinkling of soot and artificial 
manure, suits them best, and they should be 
potted moderately firm. House towards the end 
of September, placing them on shelves or a high 
stage in a light house, kept at 45 degs. to 
55 degs., with air on all favourable occasions, a 
fair amount of water, and weak liquid-manure 
once a week. Any very forward or vigorous 
plants may have 6-inch pots. 

The double or semi-double-flowered varieties 
are as easily raised from seed as the single 
kinds, and better for cutting, as the blossoms do 
not drop like the others. The old double white 
form is increased by cuttings. 

Primula obconica is another valuable plant, 
producing its trusses of pretty lavender-white 
blossoms in the greatest profusion almost all the 
year round. It is as easily raised from seed as 
the Chinese varieties, but does not require 
quite so much heat, and must be kept moist. 
Sow early—in February or the beginning of 
March—pricking off and potting the seedlings 
as above, and they will be in bloom nicely, in 
4-inch or 5-inch pots, by the autumn. In 
summer put the plants outside in a shady place, 
keep moist, and repotor divide in July or August, 





A hybrid Beg nia (B. octopetala Lemoine). 


small, the seed must be scattered on a finely- 
sifted surface of light, rich soil (leaf-mould and 
sand), in a well-drained pan or box, barely 
covering it with fine soil, and be kept evenly 
moist and shaded until the plants are up and 
fairly strong. If sown in the spring the heat of 
a warm greenhouse is necessary to induce 
vigorous germination, but later on it will do quite 
well ina cold frame in a half shaded spot, or 
with the glass whitened. Keep regularly moist 
and safe from slugs, etc., and when barely an 
inch high prick the little plants off into other 
boxes similarly prepared, but with the soil 
(loam, leaf-mould, and sand) in a rougher condi- 
tion, and with rather less drainage. Return to 
the frame, continuing the same treatment, and 
when touching each other pot off singly into 
‘‘thumbs,” or small sixties, grow on in a moist, 
cool place, and shift into larger pots as required. 
Plants to be in bloom by Christmas ought to have 
their flowering pots (5-inch or 6-inch) in Septem- 
ber, and be kept safe from frost till established, 
removing them to a warm greenhouse at 
45 degs. to 60 degs. towards the end of Novem- 
ber. Those for spring-flowering to be wintered 








in 3 inch or 34-inch pots, and shifted into the 
flowering sizes in February. Unless (except in 
the depth of winter) grown cool and in a moist 
atmosphere the plants will be attacked by 
aphides, thrips, ete., which will speedily ruin 
them. Should even a few insects appear, fumi- 
gate with Tobacco at once, and repeat the dose 
once or twice a few days later, if necessary, or 
use the new vaporisers. For the late pottings 
use a rich compost, such as that recommended 
for Primulas, and when the flowering pots are 
full of roots give weak liquid-manure twice a 
week until the blossoms begin toexpand. Water 
must be given freely, yet cautiously, at all times, 
never aflording any more until the soil becomes 
moderately dry, then a full supply. 


CALCEOLARIAS. 


~ OF these pretty and free-blooming plants there 
are two distinct sections—the herbaceous and 
the shrubby—of which the former produces 
large and handsome blossoms, but only flowers 
once annually—in May and June—while the 
latter blooms continuously throughout the 
summer and autumn, though the individual 
blossoms are much smaller, and in most varie- 
ties of ‘‘self” colours only. 

The herbaceous varieties are raised from seed, 
which should be sown in May, June, or July in 
a pan of light, rich, sandy soil, sifted finely on 
the surface ; place in a cool, shady frame, keep 
evenly moist, and, in fact, treat the plants 
throughout as directed previously for the Cine- 
raria. Get the plants potted off singly by the 
autumn, or if only small examples are desired 
they may be wintered well in store boxes, lift- 
ing each carefully with a good ball and placing 
them directly in the flowering pots (6-inch or 
7-inch) in February or the early part of March, 
They do best with more root-room than Cine- 
rarias, and must be kept cool, moist, and airy 
through the winter, but safe from frost. Rich, 
loamy soil, free drainage, and careful watering 
are as important in the successful culture of 
these plants as in the case of the Cineraria. 
Shade from hot sun in the spring is also very 
necessary ; should the plants flag at such times, 
do not give water at the root (unless the soil is 
really dry, but run the blind down and sprinkle 
them freely overhead with the syringe). 

The shrubby varieties are increased by means 
of cuttings, which must be inserted in the 
autumn—in October or the beginning of Novem- 
ber—though if a few large plants are wanted 
in bloom early a batch of cuttings had better 
be got in early in September, in a cool and 
shady place. Being all but hardy, the cuttings 
usually succeed best when inserted in a bed of 
sandy loam ina low pit or frame, stripping off 
the lower leaves and keeping moist and rather 
close until callused, but admitting air freely in 
the spring when growth commences. Lift 
carefully and pot a number of the best in March, 
bringing them into the greenhouse, and when 
rooted out afford plenty of water and liquid- 
manure. Shade from hot sun in summer, venti- 
late freely, and syringe frequently round and 
beneath the plants in hot weather. 





Heating small greenhouse.—I have a 
very small greenhouse, about 8 feet by 5 fect, 
quite unheated, and facing south-west, built 
over some steps leading from a French window 
ia my drawing-room. It has been gay with 
flowers all summer, and is now filled with 
Chrysanthemums, Ferns, etc. I thought of 
having Myrtles, Laurustinus, Choisya ternata, 
Roman Hyacinths, and other bulbs in winter, 
and will feel greatly obliged if you will kindly 
tell me if these are likely to succeed, and of any- 
thing else Icould have? Also, if I ought to try 
to heat the greenhouse by means of an oil-lamp, 
and if a white Passioa-flower Constance Elliot 
could with safety be left in it over the winter, 
as it is growing on a wall? Will you also 
kindly tell me when and where it would be best 
to get the Laurustinus plants ?—MARGARET 
BUCHANAN. 


*,* The plants you name ought to succeed, 
but unless the house is heated in a severe frost 
the bulbs should be protected in some way, 
or else moved elsewhere until the weather 
changes. The Passion-flower will be quite safe. 
Why not plant two or three Tea or Noisette 
Roses? They will succeed whether the house 
is heated ornot. They may be grown in pots, 
but will be better planted in a good border, and 
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may then be trained all about walls and roof. 
Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, Maréchal 
Niel, and Lamarque are all good. Inquire at 
the nearest nursery garden about the 
Laurustinus, You might buy plants established 
in pots, 


A THREE-SPATHED ARUM LILY. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a two-spathed 
Arum Lily, which he considers a very unusual 
and extraordinary freak; but it is not at all 











A Three-spathed Arum Lily. 


uncommon for the spathes to have come twofold, 
asit were. It is usually the result of too high 
feeding in the plants, but not always so. We 
give an illustration of a rarer occurrence—a 
three-spathed Arum Lily. This is certainly 
curious, and is not wanting in grace and beauty. 
As a rule, abnormal developments are ugly, and 
look unnatural. 





Treatment of Solanums.—I have some 
young Solanums, which I have raised from seed 
sown early last spring. They have been out in 
pots during the summer, and look healthy and 
free from blight ; but I notice that the blossoms 
are falling off without any berries being set. I 
should be glad if you will tell me how they 
should be treated, and whether they are better 
propagated from seed or cuttings ?—A. M. 8. 


*,* The blossoms of Solanums will not set so 
late in the season. The best way to treat them 
is to keep cool and dry through the winter. In 
February prune into shape, and repot, if neces- 
sary, and early in June plant outside in a sunny 
situation, not too much crowded, and there will 
be a heavy crop of berries. Pot up early in 
September, and stand in the shade of a wall for 
a fortnight or so, then take in greenhouse to 
complete ripening of the berries. Cuttings are 
about equally as good as seedlings. Under the 
above course we get plenty of berries on both. 

Asparagus plumosus dying.—Will 
you kindly tell me what is the cause of the 
leaves of my Asparagus Fern going like the one 
enclosed? All are gone in the same way. Is it 
an Asparagus plumosus? It has been kept in a 
southern room. Shall be much obliged for any 
advice as to treatment.—AMATEUR. 


*,”" Without seeing the plant and knowing 
more of the way in which it has been treated, 
it is d.ticult to assign a cause for the fronds 
dying - way like the one sent. That looks as if 
the entire plant wasdying. It might arise from 
either too much or too little water having been 
given ; with free drainage, this plant requires 
rather liberal supplies while growing. We do not 
regard this Asparagus as at alla good plant for 
a room, the atmosphere being too dry for it, and 
it always does best planted out in a bed or large 
box of soil. All that can be done now is to 
remove it to a warm, moist greenhouse and give 
it care. 


Heating a small greenhouse.—(1), 
Would a boot boiler (L.), such as is used in 
kitchen ranges, be of sutticient capacity to heat 
a small house, 12 feet by 8 feet by 9 feet high, 
with one flow and one return pipe of 24-inch or 
3-inch diameter, these to run along one side and 
half of other side and one end. My flow would, 
of course, be from the top (as in my range), but 
I presume my return must be near the bottom. 


Then as to size of return—could it be reduced 
to, say, l-inch or j-inch pipe, and should I fix 
my supply to this return, and how far above it? 
I have a boiler of this sort at hand, and almost 
enough 24-inch and 3-inch piping, and I purpose 
building in my boiler so that the fire will catch 
the front and bottom and the heat go up the 
back ; or would it be necessary to allow the heat 
to go up at both front and back to keep up 
sufficient heat in the pipes? (2), Would imme- 
diately under the stages, about 2 feet 6 inches 
from the ground, be a suitable place for the 
pipes, as this would save me sinking my fur- 
nace? (3), Would a small metal oven, holding 
about 6 quarts, be sufficient asa feeder, attached 
by an iron pipe of, say, $-inch diameter, or 
other somewhat similar fixture. Having 
plenty of bricks, mortar, and some other neces- 
sary materials at hand, such as bottoms of 
grates, furnace-doors, and other odds and ends, 
I would like to try my hand at the heating by 
hot-water, as I am rather handy, having erected 
my little house in my spare time, and have a 
sort of a mania for floriculture.—OLp Svp- 
SCRIBER. 


*,* (1), Yes, we should say that the amount 
of 25-inch to 3-inch piping (nearly 50 feet alto- 
gether) would suffice to maintain a moderate 
temperature in a house of the size stated, espe- 
ciaJly if it occupies a fairly sheltered situation. 
But wefearthe boiler mentioned would be hardly 
large enough for the amount of work. Much 
depends upon its size, of course (this is not 
stated), and also upon the manner of setting, but 
the way you propose to do this appears about 
right. (2), Yes, the pipes will do in the position 
named, but they would certainly be better if 
placed, say, a foot nearer the floor. (3), Yes, 
such a cistern will answer the purpose, and a 
#-inch connection with the return will do also. 
The return pipe must enter the boiler near the 
bottom, of course, and a 1l-inch connection here 
would do, we think, but nothing smaller. 


“Geraniums” for show.—Will you 
kindly tell me through your valuable paper how 
‘*Geraniums” are treated to get them to perfec- 
tion, like those exhibited at the late famous 
Shrewsbury show in August? Any information 
respecting their culture will oblige. — Lxo- 
MINSTER. 


*," Presuming that the plants referred to 
were large specimens, their culture is not diffi- 
cult, requiring principally care and a good deal 
of space under glass. We did not see the plants 
referred to, but as a rule they consist of plants 
from three to five or six years old, with numerous 
long stems, which are tied out and down to a 
wire trellis of the required shape. The plants 
should be kept cool and nearly dry during the 
winter, so as to harden the wood as much as 
possible, and if they are repotted into larger 
sizes some time in April, using good rich, loamy 
soil, made firm, and given a little extra warmth 
for a time, and a dash overhead with the syringe 
occasionally, they will soon break into fresh 
growth allover. When the pots are fairly full 
of roots again, feeding should be commenced, 
giving weak soot-water, guano, diluted stable- 
liquid, etc., alternately, but not too strong or 
often. Keep all flower-buds picked off until a 
month or six weeks before the show, then let 
them come, shade lightly from hot sun, but 
give plenty of air, and they will soon be perfect 
sheets of bloom. Beautiful busa-shaped plants, 
2 feet or more high and as much through, may 
also be had by potting on good plants grown in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots the year before, in the 
spring, stopping them once, tying out to neat 
stakes and feeding well. Such plants throw 
larger trusses than older plants. 


Lilium candidum in pots.—I have 
several Lilium candidum I forced in pots last 
year. They are still in thesame pots, and have 
been outside all the summer ; they are now get- 
ting green again. Should I repot them, or 
flower them again in the same pots, as I want 
them early ?—B. O. P. 


*,” Unless they are already in moderately 
large pots, and were well treated in the matter 
of liquid-manure, etc., while in growth and 
forming the flower-spikes, it would be better to 
give them a small shift at once. Do not shake 
them out at all, but just carefully remove the 
drainage and the sour surface soil, and place 
them in pots, 2 inches or 3 inches larger, using 
rich loamy soil, and disturbing the new roots as 
little as possible. Otherwise you had better 


remove some of the surface soil, and top-dress 
with rich ccmpost, giving plenty of liquid- 
manure when the stems begin to rise in the 
spring. Do not attempt to force them yet, but 
keep in a cold pit for the present, remove to the 
greenhouse as soon as severe frost sets in, and 
from thence to forcing-house towards the spring. 


1412. — Treatment of Hydrangea 
paniculata in pots.—Do not prune the 
plants until all the leaves have fallen, then 
prune according to the condition of the plants. 
If they are already large enough for your pur- 
pose cut the growth back in the way you 
suggest ; but if you would like them to get 
larger, do not cut back so hard. If the plants 
are much pot-bound you had better give them 
larger ones at once. If not, pot and prune 
early in December. When they occupy pots as 
large as you care for, you must shake away from 
the roots half of the old soil when you pot them 
in the winter, and give them fresh material. — 


d,.0. ©; 


Torenia Fourneri.—I have at present a 
nice batch of this beautiful plant flowering most 
profusely ina warm greenhouse. Although of 
easy culture, I do not find that it is very much 
grown. The seed must be sown in gentle heat 
in spring, and when the seedlings are large 
enough prick off into large 60’s, about five in each 
pot. Grow on ina hotbed until the roots have 
got well hold of the soil, then pot on into 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots. Continue to grow on in heat 
until the flower-buds appear, then it requires a 
few small stakes for support, and place in green- 
house and shaded from strong sun. After the 
middle of September it will not flourish without 
a little heat in the pipes during cold nights. The 
compost I prefer is equal parts of good fibrous 
loam and leaf-soil and a little silver sand. I find 
it is much admired by all who see it. The flowers 
are. also very useful for button-holes.— 
SHERBROOK. 


INSECT ENEMIES. 


THE BLACK VINE-WEEVIL (OTIORRHYNCUS 
SULCATUS). 
Tus weevil and its near relatives, the clay- 
coloured weevil (O. picipes) and the red-legged 
garden weevil (O. tenebricosus), are among the 
gardener’s worst enemies, for they gnaw large 
notches and holes in leaves, and sometimes bite 
young shoots completely through, and their 
grubs live on the roots of various plants. The 
black Vine-weevil and the clay-coloured weevil 
are great pests in greenhouses, as they injure 
the leaves of Vines, Peaches, Roses, and many 
plants which are grown for their ornamental 
foliage, and their grubs attack the roots of Ferns, 
Cyclamens, Begonias, Sedums, Saxifrages, Straw- 
berries, and many other plants with succulent 





The Black Vine-weevil and grub (Otiorrhyncus sulcatus). 


roots or root-stocks. The red-legged garden 
weevil is, as far as my experience goes, not so 
common as the other species and is not found in 
glass-houses. Their grubs feed on the roots of 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Currant, and Gooseberry 
plants, and the weevils on the leaves of wall fruit- 
trees, Raspberry, Strawberry-plants, etc. As is 
the case with all grubs which live below the sur- 
face of the ground, it is not much use trying to 
destroy them with any ordinary insecticide, as it 
becomes so weakened by passing through the 
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soil, which acts as a filter, that by the time it 
reaches them there is no virtue left in it, and if 
applied of such strength as to kill them, even 
though it has passed through the soil, it would 
injure the plant on whose roots they are feeding ; 
so that the only way to destroy the grubs is to 
lift or unpot the plants and pick out the grubs 
from among the roots. The weevils only feed 
at night, and during the day they secrete 
themselves in such a clever way that it is 
most difficult to discover where they have 
hidden, s» that it is far easier to search 
for them at night. Even then they have the 
unfortunate habit of dropping to the ground on 
che least provocation; even entering a green- 
1ouse with a bright light suddenly will make 
-hem fall, This should be taken advantage of, 
and during daylight any plants on which it is 
suspected that the weevils are feeding should 
be placed on a white sheet or cloth, and, if pos- 
sible, be laid on their side, so that if the weevils 
fall they can be easily seen; then when it is 
dark a bright light—the brighter the better— 
should be thrown suddenly on the plants. If the 
weevils do not fall the plant should be smartly 
shaken over the sheet, and well searched after- 
wards. It might be of use on Vines and 
other plants which it is difficult to treat 
in the manner just described to tie small 
bundles of Moss or straw on to the stems go as 
to afford the weevils the shelter they require. 
These traps should be examined every morning 
out-of-doors. When they attack Raspberry- 
plants, the latter might be shaken over newly- 
tarred or painted boards, and as they are prob- 
ably hiding under stones or clods of earth during 
the day, they might be discomfited by chopping 
the ground about with hoes, and hoeing in 
quick-lime or sand, sawdust, or ashes soaked in 
paraffin-oil (one bushel to a pint and a half of 
oil). Straw, stable, or farmyard-manure might 
be laid about as traps to catch the beetles in 
where these insects arecommon. Straw should 
not be laid under Strawberry plants, unless it is 
used merely as a trap. The female weevils lay 
their eggs early in the summer, and the grubs 
may be found from August until the following 
spring, when they become chrysalids in small 
smooth chambers or cells, from which the 
weevils soon emerge, and may be found in 
May or June, and earlier in the case of 
those in greenhouses. The black Vine-weevil 
is about 2 inch in length, and is entirely black 
in colour. The head is produced into a long 
snout, near the end of which are a pair of feelers, 
the end half of which forms an me ae with the 
other half. The forebody, to which the legs 
are attached, is widest in the middle, and 
covered with small raised dots; the wing-cases 
are much broader than the forebody ; together 
they form an oval; they are sprinkled with 
small brownish spots, composed of short hairs. 
The grubs are about 4 inch long, fleshy, much 
wrinkled, and generally lie in a somewhat 
curved position. They are of a dirty white colour, 
with reddish-brown heads, and are sparingly 
covered with stiff brownish hairs. The chrysa- 
lides are whitish, and much like the weevils in 
form. The clay-coloured weevil is just the 
same shape as the black Vine-weevil, but is only 
+ inch in length, and of a pale brown colour. 
‘he red-legged garden weevil is about 2 inch 
long, shining black in colour, with reddish legs, 
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FROM A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE.* 


Tus is a neat little work, well written in places, 
and evidently the work of one who loves the 
wild flowers that bloom about him. It has 
chief interest, of course, to the American reader, 
but will please those who care for plants, no 
matter whether of England or foreign countries. 
The reference to the Aster is peculiarly appro- 
priate just now, when every good garden should 
be coloured with these lovely flowers of the 
mellow autumn. The author says: ‘‘ The golden 
rods are past their prime, but this cannot be 
said of the Asters. The roadsides in some places 
are purple, and in others white with them.” 





Roses in jadoo-fibre (Lettice).—We have not 
tried this material for Roses, but it would probably 
prove of much too light a nature for these plants, which 
grow best in a mixture of substantial loam and manure. 





* By William Potts. Macmillan and Co,, London, 




















whenever taken down. The basket or block 
should be hung up near the roof glass in order 
to allow the plants all the light possible. Shading 
will be necessary from the sun’s rays during the 
hottest part of the day, and a free circulation of 
air at all times. In the growing season the cool 
end of the Cattleya-house will suit them admir- 
ably, and in winter, if growth is mature, they 
may be rested in the Odontoglossum-house. 

O. cRISPUM is a plant which variesconsiderably, 
especially in the size of its blooms, but all are 
remarkable for being nearly destitute of the 
yellow colour which is so prevalent throughout 
the genus. The scape is erect and spreading, 
attaining a height of 3 feet, much branched, 
frequently bearing upwards of fifty flowers, each 
of which is from 2 inches to 3 inches across. In 
the best varieties the sepals and petals are rich 
reddish-brown, beautifully crisp on the edges, 
the broad, three-lobed lip being of the same 
colour in front; the crest, small side lobes, and 
claw are yellow, the latter usually blotched or 
spotted with orange. It blooms at various times 
during late spring and summer, and lasts a long 
time in full beauty. 

O. Forest is sometimes to be found in gardens 
under the name of crispum marginatum. The 
branched panicle is many-flowered, the blooms 
being about 3 inches across, and of a bright 
chestnut-red, all the divisions being bordered 
with yellow, the sepals and petals being more or 
less indistinctly marked with transverse lines of 
yellow. It is a very beautiful plant, but it does 
not appear to enjoy such a copious supply of 
water as crispum, neither does it like much soil 
about its roots. 

O. curtum.—This (here illustrated) is also an 
exceedingly handsome kind, which, although 
figured as long ago as 1847, still remains rare in 
eultivation. The growth somewhat resembles 
that of crispum, but the flowers are very distinct 
from those of either of the preceding plants. In 
QO. curtum the sepals and petals are yellow, 
transversely streaked and blotched with rich 
brown; lip deep, rich yellow, broadly bordered 
with cinnamon-brown, the side lobes being 
golden-yellow ; the crest is warty, and bears 
five lobes. 

O. GARDNERI is nearly related to the pre- 
viously named kind, yet distinct. In the first 
place it is dwarfer in habit, and in the flowers 
being deliciously fragrant. It is a summer 
bloomer. 

O, MARSHALLIANUM.—This is truly a magni- 
ficent plant, with every aspect of a strong-grown 
crispum, except colour, as both bulbs and leaves 
are green. The panicle is much branched, and 
bears some sixty flowers ; these are individually 
upwards of 3 inches or 4 inches over, and of a 
rich golden-yellow, the sepals and petals bearing 
a medial line of chestnut blotches. It is a spring 
and early summer bloomer, and thrives in a 
cooler atmosphere than the others. O. amictum 
is another form of this section which is rarely 
seen; whilst O, praetextum is similar to O. 
curtum in flower, but the habit ig somewhat 
different. 


Work in the Orchid-house.—At this 
season no department of Orchids causes more 
anxiety to those in charge than the Cattleya- 
house. This magnificent genus is now so popular 
that every amateur likes to have a few plants, 
even though he has to grow them in the same 
house as Dendrobiums or other favourites, and 
the amount of care then needed is even more 
than if all are grouped in a suitable tempera- 
ture. Still, with a little careful arrangement of 
the plants and watchfulness on the part of the 
cultivator, very good results may be obtained 
with limited accommodation, and it is princi- 
pally to those having such that these weekly 
remarks are tendered. The power of the sun is 
now waning, and it is imperative that the most 
be made of every ray to ripen the growth of 
such as have finished growing to hasten the 
backward plants, and to enable the cultivator 
to open the ventilators and give them all the air 
possible now, for in the dark winter days, when 
cold winds are blowing, or when for weeks the 
thermometer ranges only a few degrees above 
zero, it will then be impossible to give much air. 
An additional advantage too is the steadying 
effect this air circulation has upon the tempera- 
ture, plants growing in such not being so liable 
to make unreasonable growths as when the 
atmosphere is close and moisture-laden. It is 
useless to give any strict rules for managing 


OROHIDS. 


———: 


DISTINCT ONCIDIUMS. 


Tue plants belonging to the crispum section are 
of stately growth, and characterised by their 
rough, wrinkled pseudo-bulbs, of a brown or 
bronzy hue and ample leathery leaves. They 
produce much branched and many flowered 
panicles, the individual blooms being large and 
showy, and on account of their noble mien 
they stand in the first rank for the exhibition. 
Care must, however, be taken that the spikes 
are not left too long upon the plants, as the 
enormous quantity of blooms sometimes borne 
upon a single panicle speedily exhausts the bulbs, 
and thus weakened they take a very long time 
to become restored to health. On the first sign 
of the bulbs shrivelling, if not sooner, the spike 
should be cut, and the plant encouraged to pro- 
duce new growth. Oncidium crispum and its 
congeners are very apt to suffer in this way, 
although they appear to be so robust and 
vigorous. I was once told by a collector that 
they are usually found growing upon dead trees, 





















A plant in flower of Oncidium curtum, 


and if this is a fact it leads one to infer that 
they enjoy more sunlight than is obtainable on 
living trees bearing foliage. This appears to be 
borne out by the conditions under which the 
plants which have come under my notice during 
the past few years are grown. In the winter 
treatment of this section a great difference has 
come about, and with beneficial results 
Formerly the plants were subjected to a 
thorough rest at this season, but now, although 
much less water is given than in summer, they 
are not allowed to suffer from drought at any 
season, the resting being brought about by a 
reduction in the temperature. 

BASKET OR BLOCK CULTURE is the best system 
to adopt with the crispum section of the Onci- 
diums. If baskets are used they must be well 
drained, sufficient rough peat and living 
Sphagnum Moss being placed about the roots of 
the plants to hold the moisture, as during the 
summer months they enjoy a copious supply. 
When grown upon blocks the plants thrive 
equally well, but more attention is required to 
keep them moist. In whichever way they are 
grown the plants should be made firm and fast, 
and not be allowed to rock from side to side 
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such a house, for no two collections contain 
exactly the same plants. Then the aspect of 
the house has to be considered, how late the sun 
shines upon it by night, or how early it reaches 
it in the morning, so that each grower must 
strike a balance for himself, soto speak, bearing 
in mind the conditions of the majority of the 
plants, and arranging the others as nearly as 
possible to suit their especial needs. Of course, 
it will not be always possible to keep the whole 
of the plants exactly to their routine—this would 
be expecting too much—but if we can see by a 
failure or two where we have gone wrong in the 
past this will point useful lessons for our future 
guidance, showing what to avoid and when to 
carry out the various cultural details necessary 
to the well-being of this beautiful class of 
plants. 


Oncidium leucochilum.—You have 
been good enough to give me some useful hints 
on previous occasions. Would you now tell me 
if Oncidium leucochilum requires any special 
treatment to make it bloom? I have had a 
specimen among my Odontoglots for at least five 
years, and its bulbs look healthy, although at 
this moment there are no leaves; but it has 
ae yet shown any sign of a bloom-spike.— 


*.* You have probably not grown your plant 
of O. leucochilum sufficiently strong to flower, 
as when this is the case there are few Orchids 
more constant in blooming. The pseudo-bulbs of 
this species should be from 2 to 3 inches high and 
bear good foliage. Grow it on as well as possible, 
keeping the compost and drainage in good order, 
and do not dry the plant at any time, always 
giving enough water to keep the Sphagnum 
alive about the roots. You are right in keeping 
it in the cool-house, providing the winter 
temperature does not go below 50 degs. Get 
all the growth you can into your plant, and 
when it is sufficiently strong you will doubtless 
get flowers in abundance by simply following the 
ordinary cool-house routine. 





Altering a garden.—I wish to improve 
the arrangement of a portion of my garden, 
which at present is rather mixed. It consists 
of a rectangular lawn 80 feet by 30 feet, with a 
3 feet path all round, and beyond that on three 
sides a strip of kitchen garden 18 feet wide. 
The latter I want to screen from view, and I 
should be glad of any advice you can offer as to 
the best means of doing so. I thought of 
reducing length of lawn, making beds at the 
corners and along sides so as to make it horse- 
shoe shape, and planting these with shrubs and 
trees, with flower-border all round inside, and 
possibly a central bed. What would be the 
bestshrubs, etc.,to plant? The soil is verysandy, 
with gravel below, and situation much exposed 
to winds and sun. I give small plan which will 
show my meaning clearer.—GLEVUM. 


*,.* If reducing the size of the lawn, as pro- 
posed, constitutes no objection, the plan you 
suggest would be very suitable, we should 
say. The only alternative we can suggest 
would be to place the lawn the other way, 
which could be easily done by paring about 
50 feet of the turf off the end and relaying it on 
each side. This would make the vegetable 
garden into a compact block, which would, we 
think, be much more convenient. The corners 
of the lawn could, of course, be rounded off, and 
a good belt of shrubs, ete , be planted along the 
further side as well as at the ends, if necessary, 
and a good group ineach corner. Another way 
would be to leave the east side open—in part, at 
least—to a cross path, with a flower-border and 
bank or hedge, say, of Roses, etc., behind. A 
good hedge of vigorous-growing Roses, trained on 

wire or other trellis, has always a fine effect. 
In the way of shrubs you cannot do better than 
plant Lilacs of sorts, Syringas (Mock Orange), 
Laurustinus, Portugal and other Laurels, with 
the Snowdrop-tree (Halesia), Berberis of sorts, 
double-flowered Cherries and Plums, Prunus 
Pissardi, etc. Roses need plenty of manure in 
your soil. 


Lilies of the Valley failing (F. W.).—Give 
the bed a good dressing of leaf-mould, or failing this, 
old hot-bed manure at once, and try the effect next year, 
when it may do better. If there are still no flowers the 
bed is exhausted, and should be broken up, dividing and 
replanting the Lilies in a fresh piece of ground that hag 
been well dug and liberally manured previously. Thig 
should be done in April ; plant small clumps 6 inches or 
8 inches apart, or larger ones about a foot, 
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RULES FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 





ROSES. 


1414.—Standard Roses for button- 
hole flowers.—You had better confine your- 
self to dwarf plants, as they live so much longer 
and are altogether more satisfactory than 
standards. As you want the flowers chiefly for 
button-holes you had better have principally 
Tea-scented varieties. Of these you may select 
Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, Grace Darling, The 
Bride, Luciole, Miss Ethel Brownlow, Miss 
Edith Gifford, Ma Capucine, Catherine Mermet, 
W. A. Richardson, and two Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Jules Margottin and General Jacqueminot. 
Cover the stems 6 inches high with a cone of 
coal-ashes in the winter.—J. C. C. 
























Questions,—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garovenina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communicatuins 
for tnsertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Kiyrror of 
GarpENnina, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Posuisuss 
The name and address of the sender are required iis 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query t8 sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
im mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the excoption of such as cannot 
well be rege) d, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention | 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING tif 
should mention the number tn which they appeared. 











































































































1413.—Roses for wall.—For a wall only 
6 feet high I should prefer some strong-growing 
Hybrid Perpetual kind to the ordinary climbing 
Roses, as the latter grow so vigorously in a good 
soil that the growth would be mostly at the top 
of the wall after the first year. If the H.P. 
varieties are planted about 2! feet apart they 
will cover the wall quickly from top to bottom. 
My choice of varieties would be Gloire Lyonnaise 
(creamy-white), Jules Margottin (rose), General 
Jacqueminot (crimson), Victor Hugo (dark 
crimson), Ulrich Brunner (red), and Margaret 
Dickson (white).—J. C. C. 




































1507.—_Roses on their own roots.—Wiil any 
reader tell me the Roses that succeed best on their owa 
roots ?—O. 

1508.—_Making Willow baskets.—Would you 
kindly let me know when to cut and how to prepire 
common Willows for making baskets.—Wm. D? 

1509.—Roses for an unheated greenhouse.— 
I have an unheated greenhouse, good aspect, 25 feet 
long, and require climbing Rose-trees for the north and 
east walls. What are the best kinds to have, and how 
many? The house is now empty and will not have any 
Vines or creepers, save the Roses, init, Will haveasma 1 : 
oil-stove at nights.—G. P. 

1510.—Roses for south-west wall.—Will jcu 
kindly give me the names of three or four hardy Roses for 
a south-west wall (7 feet high) in the yard of a suburban 
house, in an east-coast town? The climate is severe, and 
in winter and spring the winds are very cutting. In 
kindly inserting above in your paper you will much oblige 
—AnpREW Logan, Sunderland. 

1511.—Weight of fruit of Peaches.—Will you 
kindly inform me through your very interesting paper, 
GARDENING, as to the extreme weight of an October Peach ? 
I have recently gathered some from my orchard-house 
weighing 11b., and measuring 124 inchesin circumference. 
I presume the past season has been favourable to the 
growth of the late kind of Peaches, as I have not had any 
of the above weight since 1887.—J, FENN CoLr. 

1512._Heating conservatory.—Will you be good 
enough to let me know if I shall get sufficient heat for 
my conservatory to keep the frost out with 50 feet of 
2-inch cast-iron hot-water pipe, heated from a coil boil r 
which is fitted below. The size of the conservatory is 
16 feet long and 7 feet wide. I may mentionitisa et ve 
fed with coke. Anticipating your kind answer in the 
next issue of your paper.—AMATEUR, St. John’s, S_E. 








































Pegged down Roses.—I have a trian- 
gular Rose-bed that has been planted four or 
five years with Roses, the names of which are 
lost. Some plants remain small, while others 
have thrown out enormous shoots during the 
last summer. Would someone who knows be 
so good as to tell me how to set about pegging 
down these shoots, and about what height from 
the bed must the shoots be kept? Will it be 
better to remove from the bed those Roses that 
are more weakly in their growth? The plants 
are about 3 feet apart, and the stronger Roses 
are a good size. Will it be safe to spread the 
strong bushes over the bed—that is, thin them 
out from where they are too close? I have never 
seen pegged-down Roses, and, therefore, require 
a good deal of teaching. —ENQUIRER. 













































*,* The pegging-down is easily done; tie 
the points ofthe strong shoots each to a stout 
peg, and thrust this into the ground so as to 
hold the shoot down firmly. The growths may 
either be arched high—say 3 feet from ground— 
or be kept down within a foot or so, spreading 
them out wider, according to taste. Roses of 
weak growth are useless for pegging down, and 
ought not to have been planted. Better remove 
and transplant them elsewhere, or round the 
edges of the bed. The rest may be spread out 
so as to cover the whole space, but it must be 
done carefully, disturbing the roots as little as 
possible, and on the whole it would better to fill 
up the gaps with fresh, strong plants, 
























To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offtr additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1513.—Destroying ants ((lencairn’.—To destroy 
ants use a weak solution of paraffin. Make it soluble by 
mixing a wineglassful of paraffin with a handful of s>ft- 
soap in a gallon of tepid water. Apply to the soil infest d. 


1514. — Unsatisfactory “Geraniums” (2&. 
Henry).—The leaves are infested with thrip or mea'y- 
bug. We should advise you to remove the worse infested 
leaves, and dip the shoots into Tobacco water, so as to 
get out all the pests. You have either kept the plants 
against some infested with disease, or let them get dry, 
when they fall a readier prey to disease. 


1515.—Gil-stove for a greenhouse (Lettuce),— i 
We have not seen the stove referred to, but in all proba- 
bility one at this price would be quite unequal to the 
above. Two or three of those usually sold at about 5s. 1} 
would be necessary to exclude frost from a house of the 
size mentioned. A covering of some kind over the roof 
and sides makes a wonderful difference, however. : 


1516.—Marvel of Peru (Charles Hunter).—These 
plants should be treated similarly to Dahlias. As soon as 
the tops have been blackened by frost dig up the roots, 
dry them slightly, and store in a box with Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or sandy soil between them ina cellar, or frost-proof shed, 
cupboard, or the like. If they become frozen or over-dry 
the small tuberous roots will perish. Start them again in 
a greenhouse or sunny window in April, and p!ant out in 
May or June in good soil, protecting the tops from late 
frosts. 

1517.—Treatment of ‘Geraniums” (J. F. P.). ‘ 
—It is a waste of heat to keep bedding ‘‘Geraniums” 
higher than 40 degs. to 45 degs. night temperature. My- 






































FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895. 


Wr have been asked by several readers to give a list of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn. 






















































































Oct. 29, 30.—Havant Chrysanthemum Show, 
,, 30.—Teignmouth. 
30, 31 —Kent County Chrysanthemum Society. 
(2 days) ; 


” 


» 3l.—Highgate Chrysanthemum Society 
Exmouth Chrysanthemum Show. 
Noy. 1, 2.—Chrysanthemum Show at the Crystal Palace. 
5, 6 —Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Southampton 
Chrysanthemum Show. 
5, 6, 7.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show at 
the Royal Aquarium. 
6, 7.— Bromley (Kent) Chrysanthemum Show; Tam- 
worth Chrysanthemum Society. 
7,8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show; 
Hornsey Chrysanthemum Show ; Woolwich, 
Plumstead, and District Chrysanthemum 










” 


















Show. self and others have kept new sorts that we wanted to 
», 8.—Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. increase at 50 degs. or even more during winter with the 
» 12,—Royal Horticultural Society Drill Hall | view of getting cuttings, and when well hardened off they 
Meeting. have flowered well. Bedding ‘‘Geraniums” pure and 


12, 13.—Croydon Chrysanthemum Show; Kingston 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show; Bir- 
mingham Ohrysanthemum Show; Rugby 
Carysanthemum Show. 

14, 15.—Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

14, 15, 16.—Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

15, 16,—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Eccles 
Chrysanthemum Show; Stockport Chrysan- 
themum Show; Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society, 


We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 
send us the dates of their shows. 


simple will not benefit by more heat than 40 degs., 
except it may be the tricolor sorts, which require more 
heat. 

1518 —Celeriac (K fF. E ),—Celeriac is ready for use 
in the autumn from now to March if large enough, but is 
best left in the ground, dug as required ; if the weather is 
very severe, we advise placing litter over the crowns. It 
is best boiled partially in water, then taken up and placed 
in boiling milk, flavoured with a few Shallots, and served 
on toast hot, like Seakale. You may also boil in good 
stock and serve with brown gravy. Of course it is only the 
root which is edible. It ig also excellent for salad, boiled 
like Beetroot, and cut in slices when cold, 
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1519.—Pears cracking (Camolin).—Cracked fruit 
is almost invariably the result of dry weather or want of 
moisture during the early part of the season, while the 
fruit is being formed and beginning to swell, followed by 
a moist or rainy period. This starts the fruit inte growth 
again, and the skin being at least partially hardened or 
“set,” splits naturally, The only preventive is to keep the 
trees well supplied with water while the drought lasts, 
laying a mulch of manure over the roots as well, to check 
evaporation and assist in keeping the soil moist and cool. 

1520.—Insects on Fuchsias (S. Margaret’s).—The 
Fuchsia-leaves, etc., sent were simply swarming with 
thrips, a small but very destructive insect. The cause 
of their appearance is usually drought, starvation, or both, 
but in a hot, dry season like the last they are always 
apt to attack these and some other plants. In other 
respects the leaves appeared remarkably healthy, The 
plants should be dipped overhead in, or syringed with, 
diluted Tobacco-liquor or an infusion of Gishurst Com- 
pound or the like. Or they may be destroyed by two or 
three fumigations with Tobacco-paper, or, better still, with 
the new vaporising liquid. 


1521.—Watering ‘ Geranium” cuttings.~—Can 
you kindly tell me if ‘‘ Geranium” cuttings require water- 
ing through the winter ?—AMaThuR. 

** They want very little wuter indeed in winter. Just 
suficient to keep them from shrivelling up. 


1522.-Japanese Honeysuckle losing its 
leaves.—What is the cause of Japanese Honeysuckle 
losing its leaves ?—BEN-MY-CHREE. 

** Excessive drought or starvation at the roots, prob- 
ably. 


1523—Begonias after flowering. — Should 
Begorias be watered when done blooming ?—Bsgn-my- 
CuREL, 

*,* No; dry them off gradually as the foliage fades, 
and then shake out and store the tubers in Cocoa-nut-jibre. 


1524.—Brugmansias and Salvias.—When do 
3rugmansias and Salvias tlower ?—BxEN-My-CHREK, 

*,* The usual season of jloweriny of the first is about 
August, and of Salvias during the autumn and winter, 
except S. patens and the annual kinds, which flower in the 
summer, 


1525,—Plum-trees as espaliers.—Can Plum- 
trees be trained as espaliers ?—FEX. 

*.* Yes, but this form is inferior to the fan-shape for 
Plums, inasmuch as, like other stone fruits, the branches 
are always aptto die away suddenly, and in the fan form 
these are easily replaced, while as espaliers they are not. 


1526 —Arum Lilies.—Could you kindly inform me 
through GARDENING where I could buy plants of Arum 
Lilies with red flowers? And also if I could purchase seed 
of the common White Arum Lilies ?—AruM. 

*,* We have never heard of a red flowered Arum Lily, 
and cannot say where seed of the common white variety 
could be had. The plants are so cheap now that it would 
be haraly worth while to raise seedlings. 


1527.—Use of burnt sawdust.—I have several 
tons of burnt sawdust and chips which have been properly 
burnt. Would you consider this suitable to spread on 
tennis lawn, or would it be of use for potting ?—ARTHUR 
HORSFIELD. 


*,* The sawdust is not good for potting, neither do we 
advise it for Grass land in a pure state wnless mixed with 
other things, such as urine from the stable or bone-meal 
or short manure, but wrine is best, or large quantities of 
liquid-manure. 


1528 —Keeping bedding Begonias.—What is 
the best way of keeping beddinry Begonias through the 
winter? I havea bed of them in full bloom, Ought they 
to be taken up now before frost sets in?—Mrs, E, Lrex 
BAKER, 

** Wait until frost has dest:oyed the tops and they 
come readily away from the corms. Then store the tubers 
afler soil has been removed from them and they have got 
ary, in boaes filled with silver sand, In a@ cool place free 
from frost they will be quite safe during the winter. 


1529.—_Rustic summer-house decaying.—The 
Oak branches ornamenting my summer-house are pierced 
in tiny holes (apparently by some insect), and the wood- 
work, where not rotten, is thickly covered by a yellow 
powder. What is the cause, and is there a remedy ?— 

UFFER. 

*,* Evidently the wood has received no paint at all. 
First brush it with turps, then give a good coat of varnish, 
so as to preserve it. 


1530.—Cobezea scandens in winter.—I have a 
Cobwa scandens, planted in May asa seedling ona west 
wall; it is now 15 feet high and in flower. Howcan I beat 
preserve it through the winter ?—M. L. T. 


* * Tf the root is covered with a good heap, say a barrow- 
ful, of dry ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, before more than a 
slight frost occurs, the plant will probably remain alive at 
the rovt and grow again in the spring, even though the 
top is killed. This is all that can be done, as it would be 
impossible to remove so large a plant with safety. 


153L.—Tomato-plants a second season.— Will 
it be any use keeping Tomato-plants for another year ?— 
LETTUCE 

*.* Probablu not. Thiscan be done with a temperature 
of 50 degs to 55 degs. in any weather at command, but is 
only advisable where the plants are perfectly healthy and 
vigorous, and the house is not required for anything else. 
Tt will be better and cheaper to raise young plants in the 
spring. 

1532.-Tea Roses out-of-doors.—I have several 
Tea Ko3es in my garden, but they do very little good. [ 
am afraid it is too cold and exposed for them, Would you 
advise me to lift them and put them in pots ina cold 
greenhouse?—J. PEARCE. 

*,* Some Tea Roses succeed well in suitable soil in the 
open air, while others are unsuitable for this method of 
culture. As the plants do not thrive, and especially if 
the ground is heavy, and cold or wet, it would certainly 
be better to lift and grow themin pots under glass. Pot 
them in rich turfy loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
















1533.—Propagating Begonias.—When Begonias 


are propagated by dividing tne tubers or by means of 
single leaves, are the plants so obtained equal to seedlings, 
or is there any deterioration, as in the case of old plants? 
—J. PEARCE. 


*.* Begonias of the tuherous-rooted kinds, when raised 


by means of either division or cuttings, are seldom, tf ever, 
80 vigorous as seedlings, though skilful culture makes a 
great deal of difference. It is only the jibrous-rooted 
ornamental-foliaged kinds that are increased by means of 
leaf-cuttings, and with ordinary care these make very 
handsome and robust plants. 


1534.-Margaret Carnations. — Are Margaret 


Carnations perennials? I have some now coming into 
bloom. Will they live in a cold frame ?—ALPHA. 


*,* The Margaret Carnations should be sown each year, 


about the end of February, then transplanted to a nicely 
prepared border. If you grow them in pots they will keep 


in a frame much later than in the open air ; but, as a rule, 
they wre best treated as annuals, and it is a question of 
seed sowing only to keep up a constant supply. You will 
not be able to do this with a cold frame. 


1535.—Traveller’s Joy from seed.—I have a lot 
of seeds of Traveller’s Joy. Will you kindly say when is the 
proper time to sow, and would this be a better means of 
propagation than taking cuttings ?—GLEvum. 

*.* Sow the seed in the spring in light, sandy soil, either 
in heat in February or in a sunny frame in March or 
April. Seedlings grow very fast and strong, but of course 
they take a little longer to make good plants than 
cuttings. 


1536.—Seakale.—What should be done with Seakale 
plants? Should they be divided and moved into fresh 
ground for forcing or can they remain as they were last 
winter? They are always covered with Seakale pots and 
long manure. If to be moved, when should this be done? 
—SEAKALE, 


*,.* Old Seakale plants are comparatively useless, and a 
fresh stock ought to be raised annually, either from seed or 
by means of root-euttings planted in March. Old plants 
may be divided, but such are not equal to those raised as 


above. In order to produce good stout stalks, the plants 


should be kept each to a single crown, all offshoots being 
removed. 


1537.—Gloire de Dijon Rose on a wall.—I have 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose-tree against a wall, facing east 
It has thrown shoots from top and sides several feet lony, 
Should they be cut back or let alone ?—E. B. G , Co, Cork 
*.* As these strong growths will bloom abundantly in 
the next and future years, they had better be left alone— 


for the present, at least. In the spring shorten them 


back to sound wood only, and they will break out and 
flower all over. 


1538 —Azaleas dropping their leaves —I have 
some Azaleas in pots now shedding their leaves; is this 
right? They have buds on them.—B. O. P. 


*,* Azaleas of the Indian variety uswally lose some of 


their leaves at this season, but if many fall they must be 
suffering, or have suffered from drought, or there is some- 
thing wrong at the roots. Turn a sew out and see i/ the 
ball is dry towards the bottom. If so, soak each in a pail 
of water for an hour. A little soot dissolved in the water 
may also help them. Is the foliage free from thrips and 
other insects ? 


1539.—Pruning Roses.—I have Maréchal Niel and 
Niphetos Roses in cold greenhouse, They have made 
splendid new growth, including a good few lateral shoots. 
These are so thick that I am afraid sufficient light will not 
reach every part of the plants. Should [| be right in thin- 
ning out a portion of the growth so as to admit light and 
air ?—J. PEARCKH, 

*,* Yee, if the shoots are much crowded, it will certainly 
be better to thin out some of the weakest, as such growth 
will not flower much itself, and will tend to prevent the 


other shoots doing so also. 


1540,—_Fruit-trees in friable soil.—Would it be 


profitable to plant fruit-trees in light, friable soil—about 


14 inches deep—standing on loose chalk subsoil? Warm 


situation, slight southern slope.—LABouRER, 


*,* We would advise you to remove the chalk. Fourteen 
inches deep is not enough for the fruits, and though we 
always advocate shallow planting in dry seasons, the trees 
would suffer. You would do well to have a greater depth 
of soil to get the best results—say 2 feet, if possible. If you 
cannot obtain that depth you can add to the surface by 


good mulching of decayed manure—say twice a year, May 


and November. 


1541.—_Transplanting Lilies of the Valley. 
—Will you tell me the best month for transplanting Lilies 
of the Valley, and for how many years the beds—at present 
blooming splendidly—may be left undisturbed ?—Wssv. 

*,* This is best done about April, as, like other Lilies, 
the plants begin to form fresh roots soon after the flowers 
are over. As long as a bed continues to flower well it is 
best to let it alone, giving a dressing of leaf-mould 
annually; but when any signs of exhaustion appear, 
break it up, divide, and replant in fresh ground well 
manured. 


1542.—Diseased Gloxinia-leaves.—What is the 
cause of Gloxinia-leaves being spotted like enclosed ?— 
BEN-MY-CHREE, 

*.* The appearance presented by the leaves sent is 
usually produced by thrips, but a very similar effect is 
caused by akind of disease or rust which attacks the plants 
when neglected or starved. As there are no insects visible 
on the leaves received the mischief is probably due to the 
second cause. 


_1543.—Lilium speciosum.—I have two Lilium spe- 
ciosum Kratzeri in pots which have bloomed beautifully 
in acold greenhouse. They were repotted Jast autumn, 
Should they be repotted every year ?—J. PEARCE. 


uFho If the soil appears to be still in good order, and.the 
drainage all right, there is no necessity to do more than 
remove w little of the surface material, and top-dress with 
fresh, rich compost presently, taking care to give liquid- 
manure freely, also when the stems begin to rise i f re- 
poled do not shake the bulbs out now, nor disturb the new 
roots. 
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1544.—A good dessert Plum.—Kindly recommend 
a good dessert Plum, large size, to grow as & standard, 
mentioning also preparation of soil 7—W. W. 

*,* Plums require very little soil preparation. Not too 
wet and cold, and not over-rich would be best. After the 


fruit-tree has grown some three or four seasons it may be 


helped by mulching with manure, but too strong a@ growth 
at jirst is not desirable. Coe's Golden Drop, a large oval 
yellow; Oullin’s Golden Gage, a very large greenish- 
yellow Plum, are two of the best dessert varieties. 


1545.—Shortening laterals of Grape Black 
Hamburgh.—When can I shorten back the laterals of 
Black Hamburgh Grapes? The fruit has been cuta month, 
and many of the leaves are yellow, and the wood is well 
ripened. I have heard that it isa good thing to shorten 
back to four or five buds.—L&EEbs, 

*,* You will do well to shorten back to, say, sia to eight 
buds now, and finally prune in a month's time. By that 
date all leaves will have fallen, and your Vine be in good 
condition to prune. So much depends upon pruning. One 
must consider the roots (if inside or out) and ripeness of 
growth made this season. You will, however, be safe to 
partially prune now. 


1546 —Treatment of fruit-trees.—I have over- 
stocked my garden with pyramid Apple-trees (stock un- 
known). Could I convert into cordons or bushes by root- 
pruning, etc,, for planting against a south fence. The 
trees are about four years old, and have slightly fruited 
this year. Names of trees as follows—Bramley’s Seedling, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Cellini Pippin, Potts’ Seedling, Peas- 
good’s Nonesuch, Lane’s Prince Albert and Warner's King. 
They were pinched back a bit in June and September.— 
FRIAR. 

* * Much the best way will be to leave the trees alone, 
and plant young ones as cordons. 


1547.—Treatment of Amaryllis.—I shall be 
obliged if you will advise me as to the treatment of my 
Amaryllis? They flowered in the spring, and are now 
being dried off, some of them having lost all their leaves. 
A few I notice are beginning to throw up fresh leaves, and 
there are fresh roots in the pots. Should they still be kept 
dry for a few weeks longer, and is this the right season for 
repotting? I find them most useful when forced to flower 
in the spring months.— G. H. W. 

*,* Keep the plants, as they are, ona shelf in a house 
where a temperature of not less than 4.5 degs, to 50 degs, is 
maintained, and with only just enough water at the 
roots to prevent the foliage jlagging. In the early spring, 
about February, increase the temperature to a range of 
about 60 degs. to 75 degs. or 80 degs , and give more water, 
and alittle liquid-manure once a week. When the flowers 
are over reput the bulbs, but do not do so now unless 
actually necessary. 


1548 —Treatment of Dahlias —In August I took 
some slips off Cactus Dahlias, and planted them in the 
open ground ; they are now strongly rooted and look very 
healthy. Do you think they will form plants for next 
year? What is the best way to manage them for the 
winter? I have no greenhouse. I have taken your paper 
for some months, and get much useful information from 
it.—E B. G., Co. Cork. 

*,* Let the plants alone until the first frost has just 
blackened the tops, then lift the roots carefully, and pack 
them in a boa larye enough to hold them comfortably, 
with some light sandy soil among and over them. 
Keep them for the winter in a cellar or warm room where 
no frost can reach them, and give no water unless the 
whole becomes very dry. When they begin to start again 
in the spring give more water, and in May plant them 
out in rich soil, 4 feet apart, covering the tops with litter 
or dry Fern till all danger of frost is over. 


1549.—Haricot Beans.—Please to let me know if this 
Haricot of the French Beans is good for eating or only for 
seeds 7—A SUBSCRIBER. 


*,* The Bean received looks like a common Scarlet 
Runner. These are certainly edible, but should be used in 
quite a young state, while not yet fully grown or colowred. 
When properly cooked, they form a very rich dish. The 
seeds of almost any kind of Bean may be used as Havicots ; 
those of the dwarf Canadian Wonder are equal to any im 
quality and flavour, if cooked in the young or green state, 
but for dried Haricots varieties with white seeds only are 
preferred on account of their appearance. We should keep 
Beans like the one sent for seed. 


1550.—Treatment of Chrysanthemums, — 
How ought I to treat my Chrysanthemums during the 
summerand autumn? I have now got them in the houses 
and am pinching off most of the buds, Ought I to pinch 
off all the shoots with buds down each stem, and only 
leave one at the top if for show? How many buds ought 
I to leave on each stemif I only want good flowers for 
cutting? For how long ought I to pinch back all buds at 
the end of the summer ?—JuDy. 

*,* Your Chrysanthemums should now be showing the 
flower buds prominently. You should remove all side bud 
growth, also on stems, only leaving the main shoots with 
Jlowering buds, say as many as the plants can carry, one 
or three, the first bloom for show, You will do well to 
peruse the work for week and special notes on these plants 
through the summer months in GARDENING It is full late 
now to take the buds. You witl need to have a knowledye 
of the varieties, as they require diverse treatment as to 
stopping in summer, some ewrlier than others. 


1551.—-Orcharda-trees failing.—I would be much 
obliged if you can tell me how to treat my orchard, which 
completely failed this year. The trees blossomed freely, 
but shortly afterwards all the blocm was eaten through, 
and the leaves curled up, being full of caterpillars. The 
trees were planted two years ago in pits with a quantity 
of manure. Soil, light sand, and has been a garden.— 
GLENCAIRN. 

*.* The trees want food. Remove a portion of the top 
soil and dress the surface with decayed animal manure. 
In such soil they also suffer from dryness and would 
require moisture in such seasons of drought as we have 
had this year. For caterpillars, well syringe the trees 
when the leaf has fallen with an insecticide, but dryness 
at root is no doubt the cause of the mischief. Such trees 
require a mulch of manure every spring, the soil beiny so 
porous, 
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1552.—Treatment of Spirzeas.—I have bought a 
lot of Spirwas in pots. Will you kindly inform me through 
your valuable paper what I should do with them. Should 
{ repot them now, as I want them to flower next spring ? 
And should I divide them, as they are large plants in 8-inch 


pots?—J. E. T. 


* & 
7 


strong. 


1553.—Begonia dropping its buds.—Would you 
give any reason why the flowers of the Begonia should 
fall off before they get fully developed, and why leaves 
should damp off at the stem? The plant has been in the 
same house and treated as other Begonias which have been 
the admiration of everyone, but I could not succeed in 
getting a fully developed flower to stay on plant longer 
than a night. A reply through your paper would oblige 


— WINDERMERE. 


*.* The plant is evidently out of health —something 
wrong at the root, probably —or else the fault is inherent 
and cannot be remedied, in which case it had better be 
thrown away. We have noticed that the yellow-flowered 
varieties are more liable to this failing than those of any 
other colour, but the leaves damping or decaying as they 
do, points to defective root-action or something of the kind 


as well, 


1554.—Gas-lime for sour land.—Reading in your 
valuable paper of gas-lime for clearing the ground of 
worms and wireworm, I should like to know the quantity 
to use per square yard? My ground is badly infested by 
slugs, caterpillars, worms, and wireworm. The ground 
was Grass land two yearsago. It isa sandy loam at one 
end, and towards the other end it is a dark colour with 


clay, Please say what manure to use?—O. M, 


_*x* You may safely apply nearly a bushel of gas- 
lime to each rod of ground, a rod consisting of just over 


thirty square yards, or a space of about six yards by five. 


The best manure for a sandy loam is good farmyard 
dung, with a little lime and some potash or Kainit, and 
a@ little salt, if Potatoes are to be grown. Fora clayey 
loam, dress with ashes, decayed manure, and soot or burnt 


earth, 


1555.—Seedling Pansies rotting.—What is the 
probable cause of seedling Pansies rotting off? I made 
up two boxes of what I thought to be good soil, two parts 
loam (garden), one leaf-mould, and half part road-grit. I 
sowed them in similar soil, and they came up and succeeded 
well. Yet when I pricked them off in the middle of both 
boxes the plants rotted off. I sprinkled them with 
white sand, then powdered charcoal, but to no good 
purpose, I then planted the remainder out of the boxes 
into a good piece of soil, yet still they go off. What are 
left are 1} inches high.—Atpua. 

*.* Probably you let them get too dry or else over- 
watered with a hot sun upon the box2s. The change to 
wet and cold nights mry account for some of them rotting 
after being pricked off ; but are you quite sure small slugs 
are not attacking them 2? 


1556.—Wintering Cactus Dahlias.—will you 
kindly tell me how I should keep Cactus Dahlias through 
the winter ; they are in full flower just now? Should they 
be cut down (and how soon) and potted up for the winter ? 
What size pots would they require? Oould they be kept 
in an unheated greenhouse? Would they need any water ? 
Should be much obliged for any advice. —AMATEUR 


*.* Wait until the tops have been blackened by the Jirst 
slight frost or two, then dig up the plants, shaking away 
most of the soil from the tuberous roots, and cutting the 
stems away 10 inches or 12 inches from the base. They 
should then be slightly dried, and then be laid out on the 
floor of a fairly dry cellar, shed, or room where Srost can- 
not penetrate, placing a little dry straw or Fern beneath 
and over them. There is no necessity to pot them, and no 
water must be given until growth recommences in the 
spring. The chief thing is to protect them from Srost, but 
notin a very dry place. 


1557.—How to clean glass on plant-house.— 
Will you please inform me in GARDENING how to clean 
the glass on the top of a small lean-to greenhouse? The 
soot and dirt seem to be almost burnt into the glass, as no 
washing seems to move it. Weare close to a large rail- 
way station, and we get a lot of smoke and soot from the 
engines which stop opposite to my garden. Can you tell 
me what will fetch it off? 2, I have two good but small 
Apple-trees I want to move. Can I move them now or 
any time before the end of next month, and what sort of 
soil will be suitable for them? Your answer to these two 
questions will greatly oblige.—Gas. 


*,* Try parafin-oil to loosen the dirt, and then wash 
with Sunlight-soap. You may move the A pple-trees 
towards end of month or afterwards. Good deep loamy 
soil is best for Apples. 


1558 —Herbaceous border.—The present border is 
poor soil exhausted by shrubs and Hazel-trees. The latter 
we propose rooting out to transplant the American 
Currants, then digging the border thoroughly, adding the 
earth out of a Tomato-frame, and some cartloads of stable 
and cow-manure mixed, then replacing the herbaceous 
plants in order. Would this be satisfactory treatment, 
and when should it be done? Must Dahlias be taken up 
and keptin the house (I have no greenhouse), and if so, 


is a very warm, dark out-room behind the kitchen fiue 
suitable ?—L. G, G. 


The proposed plan of procedure is quite correct, and 
should afford excellent results, but do not make the 80il too 
rich, certainly for such naturally vigorous subjects as the 
Helianthus, Asters (perennial), etc. The soil being fairly 
light and well-drained, the work may be done at any time 
now, or be left till the spring—March or the early part of 
April—if more convenient. Dahlias must be taken up a8 
soon as the tops are touched by frost, be dried slightly, 
and then stored in @ frost-proof cellar or shed. The 
room mentioned would do if not too warm and dry, 


On the whole, it will probably be better to partly 
shake out the plants and repot them, using some nice Sresh 
loamy soil. It will also be advisable to divide them into 
pieces large enough for 5-inch and 6-inch pots ; 8-inch pots 
are very large and cumbersome, and tf grown for sale wuse- 
less. If you can give the plants ever so gentle a bottom- 
heat presently, say a month before starting them, they will 
form @ quantity of fresh roots and probably do well, but 
the flowering depends principally upon their having been 
well fed while making growth, and this being consequently 




































CONSTANT READER. 


if 80, better roast or char them, 


(German seed) annuals or perennials ? 


ALPHA. 


season, 


ment, as mine have always been a failure 7—RHUBARB. 


60 degs. 


BOs; P, 


moisture, and later on give air abundantly. 


pipes—the latter to be the return. I ask how would I 
clean this flue? His reply in issue of 5th inst. is: ‘To 
facilitate the cleaning of flue, small soot-doors should be 
built in at suitable points, or a half brick loosely fixed in 
here and there will answer the same purpose,” This 
could only be carried out in the brickwork, but how about 
the pipes? Would it do when bringing back the return to 
introduce a metal band with a soot-door instead of a bend 
of glazed pipe 7—Oup Supscriper. 


*,* A soot-door or loose brick in each end of the brick- 
flue will enable it to be easily cleaned at any time, and 
another in the base of the chimney, opposite to the fartheat 
end of the return or pipe-flue, will enable this also to be 
swept with a sweep’s brush, or bunch of Holly tied on the 
end of along rod. The elbow at other end, connecting the 
last with the brick flue, can be got at through the door in 
end of latter, and cleaned with a small fl we-brush, such as 
is used for kitchen ranges.—B. C. R. 


1564.—Rare Tomatos.—I should like to make a 
few remarks about Tomatos. The best three Tomatos, I 
think, are Thomson’s Ignotum, a very large and smooth 
fruit, and a goodsetter, It isa good market Tomato—sells 
well. The next best is Cornberry Park, a good setter and 
very heavy cropper, fruit smooth, and of splendid colour ; 
and my last Tomato is Creamer Compacta, a very valu- 
able variety for those with small houses, It is dwarf in 
growth, with large, smooth fruit. It starts setting its 
fruit a few inches from the pot. I have grown it in boxes 
and planted it out. But I find that it does best in 8-inch 
or 9-inch pots, I have grown it since it came out three 
years ago.— WILLIAM Terry, Florist, Hrdington. 


*,* We have never heard of these Tomatos before, and 
we question if they are better than other well known sorts. 


1565.—Transplanting Rhododendrons. — 1 
have several large bushes which appear to be going back 
from (apparently) exhaustion of the soil, and the drought 
this spring nearly killed them. What treatment can I 
puree I propose taking them up, digging and remaking 

eds. If this is a safe treatment, what soil is best to add, 
and what time should it be done? It must be borne in 
mind that some of them are 20 feet in circumference, and 
5 feet in height Our soil is good loam, with a gravel sub- 
soil. I shall be grateful for clear instructions,—L. G. G. 


*.* Such plants as this are rather large to be s8uccess- 
fully removed, and will require very careful handling. 
Would it not be better to try the effect of a good dressing 
of leaf-mould, ete., first? If they must be replanted, do it 
at once, lifting them with as large balls of soil as possible, 
adding a quantity of fresh sandy peat and leaf-mould to 
the border. Replant quite jirmly, taking care that the 
plants do not want for water next spring. 





Catalogues received.—Seed Catalogue.— Dam- 
mann & Oo., San Giovanni 4 Teduccio, near Naples.— 
Choice Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs, and Plants.—F. w. 
Kelsey, 135, Broadway, New York, 











































_ 1559.—A Vine-border.—I am about to widen and 
improve an inside Vine-border where a bad case of shank- 
ing exists. Would you kindly tell me about what quan- 
tity of Thomson’s Vine manure and crushed bones ought 
to be used to each cartload of soil, composed of chopped 
turf and farm-yard manure mixed? Would it require old 
mortar rubbish besides or not? Also which would be best 
for the work, bonemeal, }-inch, or }inch bones?—A 


*,* Mix a full peck of the prepared manure mentioned 
With each cartload of soil, and about an equal quantity of 
bone-meal and i-inch bones mixed also. Take care that 
the latter are sweet, and do not breed maggots or fungi ; 


1560.—Gaillardias.—Are Gaillardias sown in March 
Hardy or 
tender? If annuals, which varieties are perennials ?— 


*,* These are perennial herbaceous plants where not 
toocold. They are alsogrown and Jlowered the same year 
from seed, consequently are annuals, and in cold localities 
this is the best method of culture. Your question really 
turns upon what weather you experience Cuttings in 
late autumn make by far the best plants. If they are not 
hardy with you, winter the rooted cuttings in a cold frame 
and plant owt end of March or early in April according to 


1561.—Forcing Rhubarb.— Please say through your 
valuable paper the best time for lifting Rhubarb roots for 
forcing under staging in greenhouse, heated by hot water, 
and what is the best kind of soil to use, and general treat- 


*,* The roots may be taken up at any time after the 
leaves die away in the autumn. For Jorcing, they must 
be very strong, not more than two or three years planted, 
and few or no stalks pulled from them Lay them in 
closely where to be forced (in batches as required) working 
some light rich soil between and round the roots, and 
hang mats or sacks in front to exclude light. Keep regu- 
larly moist, and maintain a temperature of 55 degs. to 


1532,-Camellias dropping their buds.—Last 
April twelve month I bought ata sale six Camellias in large 
pots. I let them stand outside all summer and took tham 
into the conservatory end of August, when they were full 
of buds ; but they all dropped off before Christmas. This 
spring I repotted them all and kept them in all summer 
with plenty of air. They are now full of buds again, but 
are now beginning to drop as before. Can you tell me 
the cause, and can anything be done to prevent it?— 


*,* If the roots are plentiful and healthy, the plants 
ought not to behave like this—that is, unless they were 
placed in a warm house, which is sure to cause dropping, 
or the watering has been carelessly performed. But as 
such old plants are often in a bad state at the roots, this is 
very likely the cause. Keep them cool through the winter, 
and water only as required, but rather freely on the whole, 
and they will probably do better in future. Encourage a 
good growth after flowering, by means of warmth and 


1563.—Constructing a flue.—‘B. ©. BR.” recom- 
mends this to be made of brickwork and of glazed socket- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to piste letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


EH. J. I.—No; the common Horse Chestnut is not 
eaten; it is the fruit of the Sweet Spanish Chestnut that 
is used as food, It isa tree of different aspect,——A. B. 
—We know of no such work ; but you can get all informa- 
tion about the plant from GARDENING, and we shall be 
pleased to answer any questions. Rector.—We have 
never tried the hot-water apparatus named, but we have 
heard it highly spoken of, and have no doubt with care- 
ful management it will keep a house of the size given 
quite safe in winter. A Constant Reader.—We do not 
know.——J. 7’. P.—Hobday’s book will be the best. 
Write to publisher at this office. D, M. Stewart, —We 
know of no such book, but we shall be pleased to answer 
any questions, A natural history book is what you want. 


Replies next wesk to ‘“ Shamrock,’ “E L, 
Sussex,” ‘‘W. Russell,” ‘‘ Young Gardener” (names of 
plants), ‘‘Cryptogamia” (Ferns), “* Sherbrook ” (about 
(Dendrobium nobile), ‘‘C. T.” (Orchids, etc.), ‘' Prior,” 
“‘Niel Yellow,” ‘‘H. J. Hewitt,” ‘‘H. M. C. Devon,’ 
“Exon,” “J. W. Nugent,” ‘‘ Michaelmas Daisy,” ‘‘ Fex,”’ 
** Chrysanthemum,” ‘‘J. A. S,’ ‘J. S. Kaye,” and “A 
Reader ” (Dumbartonshire), 

















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 
*,* Any communications rspecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of fruit.—X. M, D.—Vicar of Winkfield, 
a stewing variety.——T. H, Adams.—l, Queen Caroline ; 
2, small fruit of Lord Derby ; 3, Ribston Pippin. A. T. 
—l, Pear Hessle; 2, Fondante d’Automne ; 3, Beurré 
Capiaumont; 4, poor Hawthornden ; 5, not recognised. 
E. H, B.—1, Pear Souv. du Congré3; 2, Pear Beurré 
Bosc; 38, Pear Glou Morceau; 1, Apple Lady Hen- 
niker; 2, Apple small Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, Apple 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Hoary Morning; 5, not recog- 
nised ; 6, Apple, some cider kind which we do not recog- 
nise. There are so many of them.—Chestal.—1 and 2, 
Blenheim Orange ; they may appear different to you, but 
they are exactly the same in reality; 3, Northera Green- 
ing. J. Houson.—Pear Williams’ Bon Chrétien. 
A. Lees.—A very poor lot of fruit indeed ; but we have 
done the best we can with it ; 2, Summer Golden Pippin ; 
3, Norfolk Beaufin ; the others we cannot recognise. 
J. Dunston.—1, Lord Suffield ; 2, Rymer; 3, Wellington, 
the Pear is Beurré Sterckmans. S. D. Lytle, Maghera, 
—Your fruits are difficult to recognise; soil and situa- 
tion evidently not suited for fruits,——L. H,—1, Fondante 
d’Automne ; 2, Hoary Morning ; 3, Sturmer.——S. Huson. 
—Boston Russet. Cottsall.—1, Golden Spire; 2. Rib- 
ston Pippin; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Bess Pool ; 5, not 
recognised ; 6, Ribston Pippin.—ZJ. F. Williamson, — 
1, Not recognised ; 2 and 3, Blenheim Orange or Pippin ; 
4, Wellington. MWMrs. Percy Monro.—Calville Rouge 
Précocé. J. T. P. Peechey.—1, Doyenné Boussoch 
probably ; 2, Cellini, deformed at the eye; 35 Hanwell 
Souring ; 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 5, Thompson's; 6, you 
are correct.——W. Carv.—1 and 2, not recognised ; the 
last-mentioned probably some local kind; 3, Blenheim 
Orange or Pippin as it is also called ; 4nd 5, not recceg- 
nised ; 6, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 7, Bess Pool ; 8, Northern 
Greening. The Pear is Jargonelle ; it seems late for this, 
but we can make nothing else of it——P. L. Hart.— 
1, 8, and 12, not recognised; 2, Lady Henniker; 3, 
Downton Pippin; 4, too poor; 5, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 
6, King of the Pippins ; 7, small Royal Russet ; 9, Ribston 
Pippin; 10, also Ribston, but a very small fruit of it; 
11, Wellington. Unfortunately the numbers got detached 
of 7 and 4, but the Russety fruit is the Royal Russet.—— 
A, B. C.—1, Possibly Alfriston ; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin 
3, Ribston Pippin. All the Pears were Althorpe Crassane. 
You have given each a distinct number, but there is no 
real difference between the fruits——R. S Burch,— 
1, Hawthornden; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 8, Small 
Stirling Castle-——G, H. Trim.—1, Golden Noble; 2, 
Stone’s Apple ; 3, Emperor Alexander ; 4, Lord Suffield ; 
5, King of the Pippins (very fine) ; 6, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 
7, King of the Pippins; 8, poor fruit of Cellini.— 
W. Hawksby.—Unfortunately you do not give your 
address. This is most important in naming fruit. One 
must know the locality in naming fruit. 1, Cellini ; 
2and 5, probably King of the Pippins ; 4, Old Nonpareil : 
6 Hawthornden ; the others not recognised.——18, Scion 
Hili.—The Hessle or Hazel Pear, much grown by "varket 
gardeners about London.—W. C. L. L.—1, Hawthornden ; 
2, not recognised; 3, Leathercoat Russet; 4, Golden 
Knob.—W. L. L.—1, not recognised; 2, small Peas- 
good’s Nonesuch; 3, Lord Derby; 4, Warner's King ; 
5, Cat’s-head ; 6, Lane’s Prince Albert; 7, retten ; 
8, Yorkshire Greening.—Hilary.—1, Hacon’a Incom- 
parable ; 2, Easter Beurré; 3, not recognised ; 4, Furelle ; 
5, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 6, Nouveau Poitean. 
Frank Coulson.—Apple is Cellini; 2, Catillac; 3, pro- 
bably Easter Beurré ; 4, Marie Louise, 


Names of plants.—J. 7. D,—1, Sedum Sieboldi ; 
2, S. spectabilis ; 3, Campanula isophylla alba.—— Deeside. 
—Medicago cretacea.——_W. HE. G.—1, Francoa ramosa: 2, 
Rivina humilis; 3, Sedum Sieboldi; 4, please send better 
specimen.— Engineer, — Salvia Horminum. —— Robert 
Henry.—Flame Nasturtium (Tropeolum speciosum) —— 
A. T.—1, Polygonum bistorta; 2, Perennial Aster 
(Michaelmas Daisy or Starwort) but there are 80 many of 
them that we cannot name; 3, Aster ericoides. —Gillett. 
Physalis Alkekengi, the Winter Cherry.—J. A. Y.-—1, 
Polystichum aculeatum ; 2, Pteris serrulata ; 3, P. cretica 
albo-lineata ; 4, please send fertile frond ; 5, Pteris cretica ; 
6, P. serrulata cristata; 7, Phlebodium aureum; §8, 
shrivelled ; 9, Pteris longifolia ; 10, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 
11, Nephrodium molle ; 12, please send fertile frond.—— 
Mrs. Wood.—Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum. 
It is used for edging in summer, but must be taken up in 
winter and kept in a pot in the greenhouse. Robinson. 
—1, Chrysanthemum maximum ; 2, Helianthus orygalis ; 
8, Harpalium rigidum ; 4, Aster amellus; 5, Pj rethrum 
uliginosum (Great Ox-eye).——A. Bickerton.—Apparently 
Anthocercis viscosa. ——General Hawkes.—1, Aster linea- 
rifolius ; 2, A, dumosus; 3, A. Novi-Belgi (var, New York 
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Starwort); 4, A. Novi-Belgi var. ; 5, A. horizontalis ; 6, A. 
amellus var. Jas. Shekeletape.—The Flame Nasturtium 
(Tropxolum speciosum).—J. Nash Stephenson.—Polemo- 
nium confertum variegatum.——H. L,—Aster Novi-Belgi 
(the New York Starwort).——J. 7. D.—Colutea arbore- 
seens.——Mrs. Weatherile.—Clematis flammula. Any 








soil or position will do for it. Collins.—1, Francoa 
ramosa; 2, Cineraria maritima; 3, Achillea ptarmica, 
fi.-pl,; 4 and 5, varieties of Chrysanthemum coronarium ; 


6, Rudbickia speciosa; 7, Shrivelled, but apparently a 
perennial 5 inflower (Helianthus); 8, Potentilla fruticosa. 





BIRDS. 
THE JAY. 

Tuts elegant bird is a permanent resident in 
this country, frequenting woods, and feeding 
upon berries and fruits of various kinds, Acorns, 
Beech-mast, insects, etc., and will occasionally 
make a meal upon the callow brood of other 
birds. Its general colour is a light purplish- 
buff, of a paler tint on the under parts; the 
wiags are black, with a large white spot in the 
middle ; the feathers of the forehead are white, 
streaked with black, and form a tuft, which can 
be erected or depressed at pleasure ; the greater 
wing coverts are elegantly barred with black, 
fine pale blue, and white alternately, while the 
lesser wing-coverts are bay. The greater quill 
feathers are black, with light edges, the base of 
some of them being white; the lesser quills next 
to the body are chestnut. Its bill and tail are 
black, and its legs are of a dull flesh colour, In 
confinement this bird loses much of the beauty 
of its plumage, but, like the magpie, can be 
taught to repeat a variety of words and sounds. 
Its natural notes are of a harsh, grating charac- 
ter. The nest is composed of sticks, fibres, and 
slender twigs, the eggs being four or five in 
number, ash-grey, mixed with green, and faintly 
spotted with brown. When rearing their brood 
Jays become very destructive in gardens, and 
will carry away and destroy large quantities of 
Cherries, Raspberries, and especially Beans, of 
which they are particularly fond, and will con- 
tinue their devastations so long as the young 
require feeding or any portion of the crop 
remains. At other times, however, gardens are 
rarely visited by these birds. 5. Gr, 





Taming the Siskin.— Will any reader 
be so kind as to tell me how a Siskin may be 
taught to sing? Would a toy singing-bird be 
useful for this purpose? Also, I should like to 
know how it may be taught to draw up water 
in a thimble suspended from a chain, and how 
it may be tamed? Is it a good plan to catch it 
and hold it in the hand? Should it havea bath 
every day, and should the bath be left in the 
cage ?—MICHAELMAS Dalsy. 

* * It is only when quite young, before they 
begin to record their natural song, that birds 
can be taught to sing the notes of other birds. 
The Siskin is no great songster, but utters a 
pleasing, cheerful twitter. You must not 
attempt to catch or hold the bird in your hand 
if you want it to become tame; you must be 
very gentle with it, and offer it tempting morsels 
through the wires of its cage, such as a few 
Hemp-seeds. It will soon gain confidence and 
take food from the fingers. The door of the cage 
may then be opened occasionally and food offered 
in the palm of the hand ; it will thus learn to 
perch upon the fingers and feed from the hand. 
The bath should be given two or three times a 
week, but not left in the cage after the bird has 
bathed. We fear you would not succeed in 
teaching it to draw water in a thimble suspended 
from a chain, but perhaps some other reader 
can give you instructions how to proceed in this 
matter, 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Profitable poultry - keeping.—The 
discussion opened in your columns as to the 
profitableness of poultry-keeping is very in- 
teresting, but it is difficult to get an arcurate 
balance-sheet showing all the losses as well as 
the profits. Undoubtedly, no balance-sheet is 
worth the paper it is written on if it does not 
show the winter business. Now, I have kept 
Fowls for the last year, and I calculate the time 
from September Ist to August 3lst, and in that 
time I had 2,032 eggs from eleven pullets and 


nine second-year hens, and I sold these eggs at 


something over three farthings apiece, taking 
the year all through. I also reared a few 


chickens for the table—not many. After de- 
ducting one per cent. for labour and time, I 
find that I get exactly two percent. on my 
capital outlay. Had I sold my eggs at market 
prices I reckon I should have made an extra one 
per cent, 
fairly be expected, I think, on any year’s trading. 
There is no doubt food is expensive, and runs 
away with a lot of money. But, on the other 
hand, unless you feed your Fowls on the best of 
food, and plenty of it in winter, you will get no 
eggs. 
Yowls in winter and not feed them well.— 
LLEWELLYN Evans, Cheltenham. 











































FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 


Tue Apple is the most useful of all British 
fruits, and it can be used in a variety of ways, 
as the subjoined recipes will show. 


Apples you want—say four good-sized ones— 
peel and slice them across about 4} inch thick. 
Put them in a stew-pan, shake some white sugar 
about them, and pour a glass of white wine or 
sherry over them; cover them up, and let them 
simmer five or six minutes. For the batter take 
4 1b, of flour, put it into a basin (not too smail), 
and add as much tepid water as will make the 
batter into a thick paste ; then put in two table- 
spoonfuls salad-oil, a saltspoonful of salt, and 
beat it up with a wooden spoon about ten 
minutes. 
switch them up on a dinner-plate to a stiff froth 
until the knife can rest on the top of the froth 
without sinking into it, add to the batter, and 
stir very gently; do not beat it after adding 
the whites. 
plenty of good dripping or lard, bring it to a 
boil ; do not burn it. 
in the batter, put quickly into the fat, and fry 
to a pale brown ; lift them at once out of the 
fat, and drain on a clean cloth or clean kitchen 
paper ; put them in the oven for a little, leaving 


with sifted sugar, spread a napkin on to your 
dish, and dish them up in a circle, and serve at 
once. 
core with a cutter from the centre of each slice 
before putting them into the stew-pan. 


sized, well-shaped Apples, place them on a flat 
oven-tin and let them bake in a very slow oven 
for an hour and a half, or until soft all through. 
Allow them to get cold, and serve with sifted 
sugar. 
the baking process. 
too hot. 


breakfast, 
by the side of the fire, where it will be subjected 
to a rather slow heat, in order to ensure its 
being cooked through. 


sugar, and eat the Apple with a small spoon as 
soon as it is cool enough. Apples cooked in this 
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dip it in the butter, then brush over the leaves, 
and sprinkle them all over with white sugar, not 
too fine; the crystallised sugar, if not very 
coarse, is best for this purpose. Ata juvenile 
party dishes garnished with these frosted leaves 
have a very pretty effect. At Christmas-time 
they come in asa pretty garnish to uncooked 
Apples, Oranges, Raisins, Almonds, etc. 

AppLe Ricz.—Boil 4 oz. of Rice in milk until 
it is tender. Peel and core six good Apples, and 
put them into a small saucepan with water suffi- 
cient to cover them; add as much sugar to the 
water as you think will sweeten the Apples, and 
stew gently until quite tender, but not broken ; 
then lift them out carefully and let them drain ; 
take other three good Apples, pare, core, and 
cut in quarters, put them in the liquid in which 
the Apples were stewed, and boil down toa pulp 
or marmalade. If you think there is too much 
liquid, take some out before you put in the cut 
Apples. Beat up the yolks of three eggs for ten 
minutes, mix with the Rice, then add the marma- 
lade of Apples; spread this mixture on to @ 
baking-dish. Take the bottom ofa teacup and 
make six holes in the Rice, and into each hollow 
put an Apple, having the Rice level with the 
tops of the Apples; bake in a moderate oven 
about half-an-hour; serve hot. After you take 
the dish from the oven, and just before dishing 
up, put a teaspoonful of Apricot jam, or any 
other you may prefer, on the top of each Apple, 
and serve quickly ; or if jam is not wished for, 
sprinkle some pink sugar over the top of the 
Apples, and serve up before it melts. The Rice 
after being boiled must be soft like a pudding ; 
it will not be nice if at all dry. The juice of a 
Lemon added to the water before putting in the 
Apples is a great improvement ; if Lemon-juice 
is added more sugar is required. . 

APPLES AND SNOW-BALLS.—Wash 4 oz. of 
whole Rice, put it in a small stew-pan with a 
pint of sweet milk, stir till it boils, and let it 
stand at the side of the fire to swell until quite 
soft, then turn it out on toadish to cool. Have 
six Apples all the same size, peel them, and take 
out the core carefully with an Apple corer ; mix 
up 2 oz. sugar, the grated rind of one Lemon, a 
saltspoonful of powdered Cinnamon ; with this 
fill the holes of the Apples where the cores were 
taken out. Have sixsmall pieces of clean calico, 
butter each piece, cover each Apple with the 
Rice, dip your hands in flour, and press the Rice 
on to the Apples closely ; tie them up tightly 
into the pieces of cotton. Have a good large 
saucepan filled with boiling water—must be 
quite boiling—plunge in your snow-balls, and 
boil them quickly half-an-hour. After they are 
cooked do not allow them to stand in the water, 
dish them up, dip them one by one in cold water 
for a second only, remove the cloths, and lay 
them on a napkin folded on to a hot dish. You 
can dish them on toa crystal dish, and pour a 
This makes a nice sweet 



























































Three per cent. is the most that can 





It is waste of time and money to keep 
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SOME WAYS OF COOKING APPLES. 


APPLE-FRITTERS EASILY MADE.—Take what 


Take the whites of two fresh eggs, 


Have a large frying-pan with 


Dip each slice of Apple 


the oven door open. Sprinkle them thickly 


After youslice the Apples, stamp out the 


BakED ApprLEs.—Choose six or eight medium- 


The skins must not be broken during 
If they crack, the oven is 
Apples cooked in this way are most 
wholesome, and make an excellent dish for custard round them. 
for children. 

APPLE sAucE.—Take six good-sized baking 
Apples, peel them, and cut in four ; take out 
the seeds, put the Apples in a copper or 
enamelled saucepan, with about half a teacupful 
of water, put on the lid close, and let them 
stew until soft; then turn them out on toa 
sieve ; press them through with a wooden 
spoon. Put them back into the saucepan with 
4oz. of butter (4 oz. of butter is an ordinary 
teaspoonful not heaped up), 1 oz. of sugar, a 
few drops of Lemon-juice; the latter to be 
added according to the sharpness you may 
desire. Stir until quite hot, and serve at once 
in a sauce tureen. This Apple sauce is always 
served with goose the same as with roasted 
pork. A simple way of cooking the Apples, 
after they are peeled and cored, is to pub them 
in a jar, put on the lid, and place it in a sauce- 
pan with water to reach half-way up the jar; 
put the lid on the saucepan, and steam them 
until soft, or you can place the jar in the oven 
and cook till soft. Proceed as above, mashing 
the Apples with a wooden spoon, instead of 
pressing through the sieve. The sauce can be 
made hours before it is required, but the butter 
and Lemon juice must not be added until the 
sauce is wanted. 


Roast APPLES FOR INVALIDS.—Take a large 
Apple and put on a small round of note-paper 


When done, take off 
the skin carefully, and dust over with caster- 


way are very wholesome. 

APPLES FOR DESSERT.—Take the most beauti- 
ful Pippins you can get, pare them and take out 
the cores, but leave about an inch of the stalk 
on. ‘Throw them into a basin of cold water to 
keep the colour good. Put a little water ina 
copper or enamelled saucepan, and add as much 
cochineal as will colour the water a deep pink ; 
when it boils, put in your Apples and boil until 
soft, but do not break them. When done, dish 
them up head downmost Should there bea 
pint of water after the Apples are boiled, add to 
it 4 lb. of the best lump sugar, the yellow peel 
of a Lemon, and about 4 oz of isinglass ; boil all 
together until it jellies, which you can ascertain 
by taking up a little in a saucer, and set it to 
cool. Strain the juice, and when quite cold and 
clear scoop it up neatly with a teaspoon, and 
lay it among and about the Apples in heaps, so 
as to give it a rough-looking appearance, and 
garnish with small sprigs of Myrtle or Holly- 
leaves frosted with sugar. .A-simple way of 
frosting leaves for garnishing any kiod of fruit 
is to melt a little butter in a clean saucepan, 
and when nearly cold take a paste-brush and 





Sloe wine,—Sloes should not be gathered for wine 
till after a frost, as they dissolve quickly when boiling 
water is poured over them, Give one gallon of water to 
one gallon of fruit, stirring occasionally. When dissolved 
add 3 lb. of sugar to one gallon of juice, It does not 
matter about working it.—WoLYERTON. 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


SEASIDE PLANTING. 
HARDY SHRUBS AND FOREST-TREES. 


In view of the wholesale destruction of these 
last winter, I am sure numbers of your readers, 
in common with myself, would be glad of some 
hints or advice from you on replanting and 
selection of desirable sorts. I amanomnivorous 
reader of ‘‘ gardening papers,” but have failed 
to see any notice taken of this subject, and as 
the planting season is so close at hand I am 


induced to write and ask you to give us some 
help in the matter. The experience gained from— 
indeed, I may say the two past seasons, will no 
doubt be an invaluable guide to the future, but 
a short article from you would be of great service, 
I have no doubt, to many of your readers as well 
as tome. My special difficulty is to get any- 
thing to grow on that part of the grounds 
bordering the sea, especially where it is exposed 
to the north-west ond northern gales, which are 
very severe here, especially those from north- 
west. In one especial corner—a raised bank, 
sheltered from due east, und in shade, but open 
to north and west—I desire to grow something 
that might spring up quickly and form a screen 
to shut out adjacent buildings on that side. I 
am also anxious to know how best to treat 
patches and gaps made in plantations by the 
storms and frosts of last year.—Bu.rast Louau. 


*,” This correspondent’s letter is of great im- 
portance, and opens up a long-standing trouble 
to all who live in modern houses, or in new 
localities along an exposed coast-line. Even at 
the best those whose lot it is to begin planting 
in exposed places near the sea find it a labour 
that is both costly and heart-breaking to boot. 
However good advice may be, still the golden 
rule as to the best selection is to observe keenly 
those hardy trees and shrubs that already may 
be found resisting wind and spray and thriving 
in similar positions. Unless our correspondent 
occupies some peculiarly exposed point on the 
shore all to himself, there must be other places 
where similar difficulties have had to be faced, 
and possibly to some extent overcome, and it is 
to these object-lessons that one must turn in 
dealing with the planting of new seaside places. 
Many parts of the Irish coast are certainly bare 
and bleak, but I very much doubt whether any 
portion of the British Isles is so much exposed 
a3 are the Sailly Isles and some parts of the 
Cornish coast, and it may be of some interest, and 
p ssible encouragement, to ‘‘ Belfast Lough” to 
know what is done in Scilly in the way of wind- 
screen3 and planting. In many places even a 
hedge of the hardiest evergreens or deciduous 
shrubs cannot be made to exist without first 
pitting up guards or wind-screens of timber 
uprights, to which boards are nailed transversely. 
Then the hedge of common Elder, or Cork- 
barked Elm, or Kscallonia macrantha, Euonymus 
jponica, or New Zealand Veronicas is made on 
the sheltered side. All the best gardens or bulb- 
farms are chequered with fences of timber and 


hedges in this way, so as to enclose plots 
fifty yards or so by about thirty or eee 
Bread: and when shelter is thus gained the 
growth of flowers of all kinds is possible, but 
not before. In other cases actual earthworks 
are made and planted or sown with Gorse, and 
then hedges planted on the lea side, and this is 
the way in which Nature herself often forms 
sheltered spots behind the banks thrown up 
along a sandy shore. Banks thrown up and 
planted or sown with the shore Grasses, such as 
Elymus arenarius, or with Gorse and Broom, 
yield shelter for the latter growing things to 
creep up from behind. Few things withstand 
the sea blast better than common Gorse and the 
Sea Buckthorn, and French Tamarisk often 
succeeds well. The greatest difficulty is to get 
up the outer shelter belt.. When once that is 
secured the rest is easier every year. Composite 
hedges or plantations are often best. Thus 
Elder, common Sycamore, Tamarisk, and Escal- 
lonia macrantha mixed will make a hedge or 
belt much sooner than any one kind alone. The 
Cork-barked Elm, so much used in Scilly and 
parts of Cornwall, certainly should be tried 
along with Sea Buckthorn and Tamarisk behind 
a wattle fence of stakes and brushwood, or 
Gorse or Reeds. Then further inland behind 
the live fence Austrian Pine and Cupressus 
macrocarpa might be tried, and the ground 
might be cultivated and sown with seeds of 
Scotch Fir and Larch mixed together, or very 
small plants of these may be planted, though 
there is more apparent than any real saving of 
time by so planting. The Evergreen Oak forms 
one of the best of all living wind-screens, but it 
has two drawbacks—viz., it will not stand the 
salt spray, which at once browns and kills its 
foliage, and it is extremely slow of growth in its 
younger stages. Veronica Traversi, or decussata, 
is a quick-growing evergreen shrub that stands 
wind and salt spray almost as well as our native 
Buckthorns. Willows and Poplars grow well, 
and may be used for hedges or shelter-belts 
along with Elder and Sycamore, all having the 
great advantage of being easily propagated in 
pete and not being very particular as to soil. 

here lime is nearly absent from the subsoil 
Rhododendrons, Heaths, Arbutus, Common Box, 
Yew, and Griselinia littoralis may be used. The 
best Willows are 8S. Viminalis or Common Osier, 
8. cinerea, S. caprea, and §. alba or White 
Willow. A wattle fence, made with Willow or 
Poplar stakes and sand thrown up against it, 
18 inches or so on the exposed side, often 
becomes a living fence in a short time and forms 
a screen, inside which larger things may be 
planted. Apart from biting winds and salt 
spray, plants near the sea have the disadvantage 
of very poor soil, and the cost of manuring large 
areas, even when Seaweed is thrown up in 
quantity in the vicinity, is nevertheless consider- 
able. Still, manure in some shape or other is 
essential, and the best results can only be 
obtained by itsaid. If the common Sea Mallow 
(Lavatera arborea) grows near ‘‘ Belfast Lough,” 
that plant might be temporarily utilised in the 
forming of the first fence by sowing its seeds at 
the foot of the wattle. The Tamarix gallica 
roots as freely as a Willow if its branches be 


driven into the sand, and Sea Buckthorn is 
readily increased from root-suckers or seeds. 
When the advance line of shelter is secured the 
best plan would be to plant at right angles, so 
as to chequer the ground into oblong plots, as is 
done so successfully in the bleak and wind-swept 
Isles of Scilly and in South Cornwall. It is well 
to plant obliquely, and not at right angles to the 
prevailing winds. In planting trees, small or 
moderate-sized stock is better and often eventu- 
ally more successful than larger and more costly 
material, and in putting in the trees in very 
exposed places it is a decided gain to lay the 
little trees on the ground—i.e., to plant them 
very obliquely and deeply, taking care to slope 
them away from the prevailing winds. In places 
where a tree never could be got to live by 
planting upright and cost of staking, etc., I have 
seen small stuff sloped on the surface of the 
ground away from the blast strike root and 


raise their heads, much to the surprise of those . 


who had laughed at such a ridiculous method of 
sticking down trees. I think ‘‘ Belfast Lough ” 
might get up his initial fences quickest and 
cheapest by pollarding a few old Willows, 
Poplars, and Tamarisk, and driving down the 
stout pieces as stakes ortruncheons, and wattling 
in between them with light brushwood or Furze, 
after which throw up a ridge of sand against the 
base of the fence, so as to protect the base of the 
stakes, which are then sure to grow, at almost 
any time of the year, if the leaves are stripped 
off before sticking them down.—F. W. B. 


*.* We shall be very pleased if correspondents 
would send us notes about trees and shrubs they 
know to do well by the sea. 





EUONYMUS HEDGES AND BUSHES. 


ALL visitors to south-coast towns are struck with 
the abundance of both green and variegated 
Euonymuses that meet the eye. Almost every 
town has its parks and promenades, and large 
beds of these Euonymuses are about the most 
striking feature in them, for they seem to enjoy 
the almost continuous buffeting of the wind. A 
ood drenching of spray that would be fatal to 
fanate only makes them look all the brighter. 
The plain green for large clumps, and the Gold 
and Silver Variegated are in greatest request 
for small beds, borders, or edgings. Unfortu- 
nately, the managers of these parks and open 
spaces still cling to the notion that shearing or 
clipping these shrubs into rounded or square- 
headed lumps adds to their beauty and attrac- 
tiveness ; but this is a decided error. Where 
they are used solely as a hedge, and the object 
is to get the growth as dense as possible, then 
clipping is the right thing ; but when planted 
for ornament the shears should never come near 
them, as there is really no excuse forit. Ifthey 
get too tall for the position they occupy the 
knife will bring them down to the desired 
height without any of the objectionable cutting 
of leaves and formal look that the shears always 
leave behind them. J. Groom, Gosport. 





The Spanish Broom.—A short time 
back there were one or two notes on pretty 
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aspects of wild gardening as seen along our 
railways, but at Taplow Station a profitable 
lesson may be learned as to the value of the 
Spanish Broom for late flowering. One may 
occasionally meet with a solitary specimen in 
gardens, but at Taplow there isa quantity of it, 
more than we have seen anywhere, and as late 
as the second week in October the bushes were 
still covered with fine fresh flowers and there 
were buds in plenty to open. We do not know 
if this long and persistent blooming is a regular 
thing, but the bushes were full of flower in July 
and the shoots that had bloomed then had seed- 
pods on them. Its rich yellow flowers ure 
larger than those of any other Broom. It forms 
an admirable succession to the common kind, 
and if it will continue blooming as it is doing at 
Taplow, its value as a garden shrub is greatly 
increased, 





GARDHN WORE.* 


Conservatory. 


There are two things which have to ba avoided in a 
house filled with flowering plants, and those are dampand 
dust. Damp can only be got rid of by ventilation and a 
steady heat from regular fires, and dust, which is 
frequently disturbed by sweeping floors, etc., in a dry 
state, can be kept down by adopting the housemaid 
practice of scattering damp tea-leaves over the floors before 
sweeping, or lightly sprinkling the floor. If the night 
temperature does not fall below 50 degs. there will not be 
much moisture condense on the flowers, unless more water 
is thrown about than is necessary ; but flowers which are 
liable to damp, especially the large, highly-fed blooms of 
Chrysanthemums, should not be in a temperature much 
under 55 degs. at night, and blooms opened under the 
stimulating influence of a steady warmth are always 
brighter and better than those expanded in a low tempe- 
rature. The watering should now be done in the forenoon, 
80 that the damp may dry up before the middle of the 
afternoon. On mild, still weather a crack of air may be 
left on at night. Pot up Rhododendrons from the beds for 
forcing, of course selecting those well set with buds. After 
the plants have bloomed and have been hardened off, they 
can be planted out again. This can only be done where 
the soil of the district is suitable for them. Tree-Pxonies 
may be treated in the same way. Spirmwas of home growth 
should be potted and plunged in eold frames, and be taken 
into heat in succession as required. The best crowns for 
early forcing are those which have grown on a light, rather 
gritty soil, as they are better ripened. These are things 
which should be brought on in succession. 


Stove. 

Bright-coleured foliage plants, especially Dracwnas and 
Crotons, must have a position near the glass free from the 
shade of creepers, etc. Thin out the weakly growth of 
Stephanotis and other climbers which are resting and 
ripening to letin more light. Winter-flowering climbers, 
such ag Pagsiflora princeps, Ipoma, Horsfalli, Jasminum 
gracillimum, etc., must be allowed space to develop, as 
flowers on the roof will be acceptable now. Something may 
be done with Orchids and other plants in baskets to fill up 
the upper part of the house. Steady fires, careful water- 
ing, with a proper regulation of the atmospheric moisture 
are all important details, needing careful management 
now. Night temperature 65 degs,, with moderate air-giving 
on bright days, combined with early closing, are among 
the essentials to successful culture. Pot Tuberoses in 5-inch 
pots and plunge in hot-beds. Keep on the side of dryness 
at the roots till growth begins. The plunged bulbs will 
require very little water at first ; just one soaking to settle 
the soil, and then let them wait a bit. After the flower- 
spikes start liquid-manure may be given. Eucharis Lilies 
which have been resting under cooler treatment may now 
be plunged in the warm bed or placed near the hot-water 
pipes, and be watered with liquid-manure twice a week or 
80. Poinsettias and Euphorbia jacquiniwflora showing 
colour may be helped with liquid-manure. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Those plants grown for cuttings should have the buds 
thinned, unless there is some special reason for leaving the 
flowers unthinned. The flowers will open better with fire- 
heat now—in fact, the big, fat blooms will hardly open 
well without. A temperature of 55 degs. at night appears 
to produce the best results with the big flowers. Asa 
rule, the colours are brighter without shade, but if flowers 
have to be kept back a little shade may be necessary on 
bright days, but the shade should be removed when no 
longer required. A good deal may be done by fixing sheets 
of paper over particular blooms, Incurves must be helped, 
especially the crowded blooms of the Queen family, by 
pulling out short petals in good time ; but these varieties 
do not come well on the crown buds. A buoyant, bracing 
atmosphere keeps the blooms in condition the longest time 
possible. Earwigs will give trouble for some time yet 
among the late sorts, A friend tells me he finds pieces of 
muslin rumpled up in a mags very good traps ; I have been 
using loose balls of soft paper in a similar way with success, 
but I always go over the plants every night with a light 
and pick them off when feeding. It is wonderful how 
speedily one of these insects will spoil a bloom ; they seem 
more partial to these large blooms than the smaller ones 
grown naturally. 


The Early Vinery. 

The Vines should be pruned as soon as the leaves are 
falling about ; it is not necessary to wait for the last leaf 
to fall. All the air possible should be givennow. Ishould 
not be in a hurry about starting the house ; the more rest 
the Vines have the stronger they will break. In pruning 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a as tn later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


old Vines it is a safe plan to cut toa good plump bud, even 
though the spurs may in some instances be a trifle long. 
The house and Vines must have a thorough cleansing 
before starting, and the border be top-dressed with loam, 
strengthened with bone-meal. 


Figs in Pots. 


Now that the fruits are all gathered and the wood pretty 
well ripe, set the plants outside for a time, but house 
again before severe frost comes. Pot-bound plants may 
have a shift, ramming the soil in firmly. Old trees may 
be partially disrooted and pruned rather hard to encourage 
new wood. Though this may reduce the first crop, it will 
increase the second. 


Rose-house., 


Tea Roses which have been outside should have what 
little pruning is required and be placed inside. Let them 
break quietly. Either smoke or vaporise as soon as the 
buds begin to move. 


Window Gardening. 


Ferns in cases must not be allowed to get dust-dry, and 
the plante will bear all the light they can have now, 
Remove all dead and discoloured fronds. Fill window- 
boxes with small shrubs; common bulbs, such as Snow- 
drops, Orocuses, and Tulips may be intermixed. Plants 
indoors should only be watered when dry. 


Outdoor Garden. 


There is room in many gardens for more flowering 
shrubs, especially for those having fragrant blossoms, A 
good many of the old-fashioned Azalea pontica is very 
charming whenin blossom, and will fill the garden with 
its delightful fragrance. A group of the Double-blossomed 
Gorse on a bank forms a distinct feature, which, if once 
possessed, will be parted from with reluctance. Honey- 
suckles, Berberis stenophylla, White Lilac, Paul’s Double 
Scarlet Thorn, Weigelas in variety, Sweet Briers, including 
the new hybrids, Double-blossomed Oherry (Prunus 
triloba). Ohimonanthus is usually planted against a wall, 
but it does well asa bush ; Daphne Mezereum, forits early 
blossoms and bright summer fruit, though it should not be 
forgotten that the berries are poisonous; Hydrangea 
paniculata, Tulip-tree, Laburnums in variety, Forsythia 
suspensa, Syringas, Venetian Sumach, Spirwas, including 
ariefolia, Hibiscus (Althwa) frutex in variety, flowers in 
summer when flowering shrubs are scarce, For the same 
reason I recommend the Buck-eye-tree (Pavia macro- 
stachya). A good selection of flowering shrubs will 
brighten the dark masses of evergreens, and even when 
bare in winter will cause pleasant breaks in the dark 
masses of green foliage, Let the ground be well broken 
up where trees and shrubs are planted. Roses may be 
plated as soon as the wood is ripe, and if the plants have 
long shoots shorten them one third to reduce the wind 
pressure. Weedy lawns may be gone over after rain, and 
Plantains and Daisies pulled up with the roots. This work 
may be done any time before Christmas, to be followed by 
a topdressing of manurial compost, and, if necessary, seeds 
may be sown in March, 


Fruit Garden. 


New plantations of Raspberries may soon be made 
now. Though toa large extent surface-rooting, some of 
the main roots run down deep in good soil, and these deep 
roots are valuable in a dry season. Hence the ground 
should be deeply worked and properly manured. There 
are several ways of training the canes, Where neatness is 
important, wires strained to stout posts are cheap and 
lasting, and if the rows are 6 feet apart there will be a free 
circulation of air, and the fruit will be fine, Plant the 
canes nearer together than when stakes are used. The 
canes should be cut down to within 6 inches of the ground, 
as there will be no fruit the first season. Mulch with 
manure as soon ag the canesare planted. I have had 
heavy crops of ca ode by planting in rows from 5 feet 
to 6 feet between the rows, and 3 feet apart in the rows, 
without any training at all. When finally pruned the 
strongest canes to be shortened to 8 feet. When 
the canes are grown thus they are strong and self- 
supporting. Norwich Wonder, Baumforth’s Seedling, 
and Superlative are good varieties. Orchard-house 
trees in pots standing outside should be gathered 
together and the pe protected with fd litter or 
Bracken. They will be quite safe outside till January, and 
in the meantime the house can be filled with Chrysanthe- 
mums. If any trees required reropang it should have 
been done early in October; but it is better done now 
than wait till spring. Topdressing also should have 
attention, Trees in large pota may be kept in good 
condition for years by annual topdressing of turfy 
loam and old manure, As much of the exhausted soil 
should be removed ag can be done without injury to the 
roots. 

Vegetable Garden. 


Secure the roots of Beet and Oarrots if not already done, 
and see that clumps of late Potatoes are sufficiently 
covered to be safe from frost, Many Potatoes were 
frozen last winter through being insufficiently covered. 
Outside Mushroom-beds must be sheltered from heavy 
rains. If a bed gets chilled with exposure there will be 
but few Mushrooms. Beds in frames may be helped with 
linings of warm manure before frost sets in, and warm 
coverings should be placed over the lights. Wooden 
shutters are better than glazed lights for covering 
Mushroom-beds, and, if the frames are deep enough, they 
come in handy for forcing Rhubarb and Seakale by-and- 
bye. Any rough, strong frames may do for this work. 
Continue to make up new beds in the house as fast as the 
manure accumulates, and do not leave the manure exposed 
to be washed with heavy rains, which take all the life out 
of-it. Mushrooms never succeed in washed manure. 
Cauliflowers turning im must be looked after, as one 
night’s sharp frost will spoil them. If the late Broccoli 
have not yet been laid down, or heeled in, agit is termed, 
attention should be given to this at once, as one cannot 
forecast the weather, and Broccoli will not bear uninjured 
20 degrees of frost without some check is given to the 
roots to harden growth. Tripoli Onions may either be 
transplanted now or in spring, If the plants are strong 
and crowded on the bed, transplant apart now. Outdown 
the stems of Globe Artichokes, and shelter the stools with 
litter or rather long manure, In windy districts a few 
spades of earth may be placed over the manure, 

E. Hospay, 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from October 
26th to November 2nd. 


Potted off Fuchsias and White and Yellow Marguerites 
struck in August. These will be kept moving on shelves 
near the glassin a warm greenhouse. The tops of the 
Marguerites will be struck in February, and all will make 
good plants for window-boxes or bedding out. Planted 
the last of the Daffodilsintended for forcing. They will be 
kept cool till they haye made abundance of roots. Those 
bulbs, potted or boxed early, will be sufficiently forward 
now to place in a gentle heat; but first-size bulbs potted 
early will bein bloom by Christmas without strong forciag. 
These Double and Single Yellow Daffodils and the Paper- 
White Narcissus are largely grown for cutting, and are 
valuable and popular. The first bitch of Roman Hyacinths 
will soon be in flower in heat and will be moved to the con- 
servatory as soon as the blooms show colour. Sheltered 
fruit-trees in pots which are at present outside with long 
litter—the pots, I mean—not the trees, Vines intended for 
forcing, and which need all the rest they can get, will be 
kept outside till the last moment, the pots and roots being 
sheltered with a little long litter in the event of frost. 
Looked over late Grapes to remove decaying berries and 
falling leaves. These latter, if left hanging about the 
Vines, will encourage damp and decay. Gros Colman 
has coloured up well. A thoroughly drained border is 
absolutely necessary for this Grape, and the roots should be 
encouraged to keep near the surface, as this will ensure 
the perfect ripening of the wood, and there will be less 
shanking. The most profitable late Grape grown for the 
market is undoubtedly Alicante, and where well ripened 
the flavour is not so bad. Flavour is very much a matter of 
cultivation. We have not finished plunging the Straw- 
berries in pots intended for forcing. Some of the later 
plants are plunged in ashes ; others are plunged in leaves 
and Heather. The plants are hardy enough; it is the 
breakage of pots by frost we wish to avoid. A little 
freezing, or, I might say, a good deal of freezing, will not 
hurt Strawberries if the roots are protected by placing the 
pots in ashes and the crowns well ripened by being exposed 
to sunshine and air, Run the machine over the lawn for last 
time. The roller now will keep the turf neat and firm. 
Turned a gravel walk which has a tendency to produce 
Moss, It is not well drained, and is partially shaded by 
trees. Turning, if there is a depth of 4 inches of gravel, is 
the easiest and cheapest way of keeping walks in good 
condition ; should be levelled and rolled down firmly at 
once. We have been busy planting Violas of sorts, 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Forget-me-nots, and Wall- 
flowers for spring blooming. The Tulips will be planted 
next week ; beds are all ready, and the bulbs might, in 
tact, be planted now, were it not for the fact that we have 
what some would call a stupid prejudice in favour of the 
second week in November, 


Use of wood of Araucaria imbricata. 
—Will the Editor of GARDENING please inform 
“°G. L, Sussex,” whether the wood of the 
Araucaria (Monkey Puzzle) is adapted for 
making furniture, or would it be durable in the 
ground if used as gate-posts ? 


—— Is the wood of the Araucaria (Monkey 
Puzzle) useful for carpentering? Is it a lasting 
kind of wood? I should be much obliged for 
information on the subject.—W. RussELL, 


*,” We hope readers who have had experience 
with the wood of this tree will assist our corres- 
poe Peppig, in the ‘Travels in the 

eruvian Andes,” says: ‘‘The wood of the 
Araucaria is red where it has been affected by 
the forest fires, but otherwise it is white, and 
towards the centre of the stem bright yellow. 
It yields to none in hardness and solidity, and 
might prove valuable for many uses if the places 
of growth of the tree were less inaccessible. For 
ship building it would be useful, but it is much 
too heavy for masts.” In Loudon’s ‘* Aboretum ” 
it says: ‘* Don Joseph Pavon describes the wood 
of this tree as of a yellowish-white, fibrous, and 
full of beautiful veins, capable of being polished 
and worked with facility. He also states that 
it is well adapted for ship building.” We have 
had no experience of the value of the wood, but 
judging from the above remarks it is valuable 
certainly. We hope that the miserable specimens 
one sees in many gardens will be converted into 
something useful. They are an eyesore, though 
handsome when in full beauty, as in the Andes, 
where they are in perfect agreement with the 
scenery. e sometimes see trees in small villa 

ardens, decrepit, unhealthy, and unsightly, 
he Araucaria is not a tree for English gardens, 
It is healthy in a few gardens, as in the favoured 
Dropmore estate, near Taplow, but asa rule it 
is a blot in gardens. Once the lower branches 
eran anon to decay nothing will arrest slow 
eath. 


, Begonia Haageana.—This variety in appearance 
is not unlike B. metallica as far as the flowers are concerned, 
but with larger trusses and individual blooms also. 
Although it is more robust than B. metallica, it is of 
dwarfer habit. For this season of the year in an inter- 
mediate house it is an acquisition, B. President Oarnot is 
8 very distinct variety, with rich salmon-tinted flowers of 
drooping character, borne on large trusses, 
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THE CISTUSES, OR ROCK ROSES. 


THE Rock Roses, or, at least, a few of them, are 
known to all who have an interest beyond the 
common things one sees in gardens, for apart 
from their wondrous flower beauty they have a 
peculiar interest, having been ‘tended with 
loving care by Parkinson as early as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, at which spreading growth. In the rock garden at Kew 
period several of the finest Rock Roses we have 

in our gardens now were first introduced from 
the sunny South. They are, in fact, true old 
English garden flowers, for there is scarcely one 
that could be called a modern introduction, 
Judging from what we gather from old garden 
books, they must have been more numerous 
fifty or sixty years ago than they are now, for 
when Sweet wrote his monograph of the Cistinie 
in 1830 there were numerous kinds grown then 
that have disappeared from even our botanical 
gardens, ousted, no doubt, by newer, if less 
beautiful, plants. The rarity of Rock Roses in 
gardens now-a-days is doubtless due to the un- 
fortunate tenderness of the majority of the 
species, and it is evident that we do not, as a 
rule, take the trouble to grow and care for 
tender open-air flowers as the early gardeners 
did. In these days of cheap greenhouses there 
seems to be no middle course between the abso- 
lutely hardy and the tender class of plants that 
will not thrive outside a glasshouse. But we de- 
prive ourselves of much beauty in our gardens, 
not only by the exclusion of Rock Roses, but 
by a host of beautiful warm climate shrubs and 


open, well-drained rockery. The conditions for 
these plants are a light soil, thoroughly drained, 
raised, and sloped to the south, and screened 
from the cold winds of winter and spring. In 
hilly gardens these conditions occur naturally, 
and if there isa sunny retaining wall, such as 
occurs on a terraced slope, that is just the place 
to plant the Rock Cistuses that have a low, 


some species, such as C. corbariensis, C. mon- 
speliensis, and OC. hirsutus, have been growing 
for some years, and planted as they are, high 
and dry, they escape the damp and cold of win- 
The two largest- 
growing kinds, and at the same time the hardiest, 


ter without much harm. 


are the 


Lapanum Gum Cisrus (C. ladaniferus), and 
the Laurel-leaved Rock Rose (C. laurifolius) 
both extremely beautiful. The Ladanum Gum 
Cistus was introduced from Spain by Parkinson 
in 1629, and has been in our gardens ever since. 
It is an evergreen shrub of somewhat erect 
growth, and rises when full grown 5 feet or 
6 feet in height. It may be recognised at once 
by the deep green on the upper surface of the 
leaves, and by the whiteness of the undersides. 
The profusion with which it flowers during June 
and July makes it one of the most beautiful in 
the genus. The blossoms, each nearly 2 inches 
across, with white, crumpled petals, are con- 
spicuously blotched with yellow. Inthe variety 
maculatus the petals are adorned with a large, 
For several weeks at 
midsummer this species is an object of great 








deep-crimson blotch. 





Florentine Rock Rose (Cistus florentinus), showing a clump in an Essex garden, 
From a photograph. 


plants that only require protection during our 
long and often severe winters. Even in our 
great national garden at Kew the means of 
growing to perfection the Rock Roses and 
plants of a similar nature is still a desideratum, 
for there is no place between the open rockery 
and the great temperate-house, which is quite 
unsuited for the growth of shrubs that must 
have free root room and all the sun and air it is 
possible to give them from the close of winter 
till the end of autumn. An admirable plan 
of growing Rock Roses was that adopted by that 
keen lover of plants, the late Mr. Joad, in his 
richly stocked garden at Wimbledon. He had 
a long, sloping bank thrown up against a low 
wall facing south, the soil being open and well 
drained. On the surface were great boulders 
half buried in the soil, and around these he 

lanted his Cistuses and other half-hardy shrubs. 
n winter he had a contrivance for protecting the 
plants by erecting a movable framework, over 
which he stretched canvas, and this was quite 
sufficient to protect his Levantines, Australians, 
and New Zealanders, as he used to call them, 


| from injury by frost. From spring to early win- 


ter you saw nothing of the winter protecting 


| apparatus, and I need scarcely say that the 


bank was always full of interest, and during 
the height of summer it always had a kaleido- 
scopic effect of colour, always changing, always 
bright. 

Such a simple plan might be adopted by any- 
one who wished to have a good collection of 


| Rock Roses and plants of a kindred nature ; but 


‘4 





in mild localities, and with a light, warm soil, 
many of the Cistuses may be grown on an 


in nurseries, 


leaves that C. ladaniferus. The 


others. 

C. FLORENTINUS (see cut) — Among the 
dwarfer species perhaps this is the most beauti- 
ful. The annexed engraving represents it. Its 
flowers are each 2 inches across, with snow-white 
petals, blotched with pale-yellow at the base. 
It blooms plentifully in June and July. Itisan 
Italian plant, and in close affinity with the 
Montpelier Rock Cistus (C. monspeliensis), 
which, as its name implies, grows wild about 
Montpelier. This has been in English gardens 
for over two and a-half centuries, since the time 
of Gerard. The flowers are smaller than those 
of the Florentine Cistus, but are also white and 
plentifully produced. 

C. Crust is a lovely little shrub from Spain 
and Portugal. It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet 
high, and forms a compact, dense mass of foliage, 
and at midsummer is covered with snow-white 
blossoms. 

The species with purple flowers are few, and 
all should be grown on a Cistus bank. The best 
known is 





C. pURPUREDS, the large purple-flowered kind 
that one frequently meets with in warm, 





, 


beauty, so profuse are the flowers, and as it is 
the hardiest of all the Cistuses, it may be grown 
in a mass as a lawn shrub. The spotted variety 
(maculatus) is, I think, one of the finest of ail 
open-air shrubs, and is one of the few obtainable 


C. LAvRiFroiius has larger and paler green 


owers also 
are white and blotched with yellow. It is a 


larger growing and hardy shrub, and makes a 
beautiful object on a lawn in a group with 


incurved. 


blooms large and massive. Colour pale ama- 
ranth-lilac, reverse silvery. 
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southern gardens. It is a free-growing bush, 
reaching a yard or more in height, having large 
and more or less wrinkled leaves of pale green. 
The flowers are large, of a bright reddish-purple, 
with a crimson or deep-red centre, and are 
borne in clusters of two or three from June up 
till the end of August. 

THe Cretan Cistus (0. creticus) is dwarfer 
and more tender than purpureus. It also has 
wrinkled leaves, and the large purple flowers 
have yellow blotches at the base instead of 
crimson. C. villosus may be distinguished at a 

lance by the Sage-like leaves, and when in 
re by the more or less lilac-purple flowers. 
It grows about 3 feet high and makes a dense 
bush. Similar, if not identical with it, are 
C, incanus and canescens, and a few others with 
purple flowers, including C. crispus, could be 
added to make a full collection. 

Besides the true Cistuses there are some 
species of Helianthemum (the Sun Rose), that 
are known in nurseries and sold erroneously as 
Cistus. These include H. formosum, the beau- 
tiful little yellow-flowered species catalogued as 
Cistus formosus, one of the gems of a large 
genus. The Sun Roses so closely resemble the 
Rock Roses, and require the same kind of treat- 
ment, that they should be grown together. As 
a rule they are much hardier, and well adapted 
for any sunny bank. Wherever warm, sunny 
banks occur in a garden they should be clothed 
with such plants as Sun Roses and Rock Roses, 
remembering that the former are hardy, and 
require little or no care after being well planted, 
while the Rock Roses require protection during 
spells of severe winter weather. It is always 
advisable to keep duplicates of Cistuses and 
other tender shrubs in pots in frames, so that 
in case deaths occur the plants may be replaced. 
There are several hybrid varieties of Cistus 
already in gardens, and if some hybridist turned 
his attention to them he would doubtless in- 
crease the number, and perhaps raise hardy 
varieties if he could intercross with Helianthe- 
mum. ‘he experiment is quite worth trying. 

W. 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Tue recent October show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society brought forward some 
excellent examples of large-flowering Japanese 
varieties, such as Louise (always good), Presi- 
dent Borel, Eda Prass, Mlle. Thérése Rey, Wm. 
Tricker, Wm. Seward, Mrs. C. Harman Payne, 
W. H. Lincoln, and a few others of recent 
introduction which are fairly well-known to the 
general body of cultivators ; but I noticed some 
of the newer introductions in one or two of the 
trade exhibits, and may mention— 

PRESIDENT ARMAND. — A large incurved 
Japanese with grooved florets, inside chestnut- 
crimson, reverse brassy-yellow. 

Emity Spirssury.—A new white Japanese 
not yet in commerce, a spreading flower of good 
size, with long, intermingling florets. 

Pua@pus. — A drooping petalled Japanese, 
florets of medium width, deep rich yellow. 

M. Cu. Morin.—A reflexed Japanese. When 
in proper form the colour is a rich golden-bronze 
on a yellow ground, flat petals, broad, and 
pointed at the tips. 

Boure p’OR.—An old name but a new flower. 
A truly grand Japanese incurved of massive 
proportions. The petals are deeply grooved, 
and incurve heavily, making a solid globular 
bloom in the style of Louise. The colour is a 
pure golden-buff or amber. One of the most 
distinct novelties of recent years. 

M. Ava. Lacyivier —As shown this too was 
of the Japanese incurved type. The inside 
colour is rosy-cerise, and the reverse golden- 
rose. 

Lavy Esruer Smirn —A large Japanese in- 
curved, very long-grooved florets, a solid-looking 
flower of the purest white. 

REINE D’ANGLETERRE.—A Japanese, with 
very long, flat florets. A big, loose bloom of a 


pale purple or mauve shade on a white ground. 


Souvenir pe Tovnton.—This is a Japanese 
The florets are grooved, and the 


Mmz. Ap. CuHatin. — A peculiarly pure- 


looking white Japanese, with incurving petals, 
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le fn a. 
Chrysanthemums fading.—Each year STARWORTS (ASTERS). 


I grow several pots of both the early and show ; ” ; : 
Chrysanthemums as bush plants for cut bloom, We give this week a page of illustrations of 
which I disbud to one on a shoot, so as to get | Starworts or perennial Asters. They are the 
better flowers and a long stem to them. I can-| true Asters, quite distinct from the annual 
China Aster, which is Callistephus chinensis. 


not understand, however, how it is that some of : 
the flowers commence to droop a few hours after In GARDENING of last week, page 507, we gave 
an account of ‘fA Southern Garden in Mid- 


they are cut and others do not, although cut at i ; 
autumn,” in which the Starworts were the 


the same time and from the same plant. At one t ; 
time I thought it was owing to some error of flowers that composed chiefly that glorious 
picture of autumn colouring. It is amongst 


mine in feeding the plants, but it now seems to I : : 

me that it cannot be through any fault of mine, | Shrubs that their beauty is realised ; they are 

otherwise all the blooms would go off in the star-flowers of the loveliest kind, and seen 
tossed about on their slender shoots, or throwing 


same manner, whereas some I can keep quite l 
fresh for over a week, and others would last not | themselves over evergreen shrubs, are as varied 
and delightful in expression as the trees of the 


half-a-dozen hours before the outside petals 
woodland. 


begin to droop, especially those at the top part 

of the flower, when arranged in the vase. I| It is during the last autumn days, when 

have two before me now (Lady Fitzwygram) | ‘‘Geraniums” and bedders are dowdy, if not 

which were cut the latter part of yesterday off | evil-smelling, from decayed leaves and stems, 
that the Asters shine out in full beauty, colours 


the same plant and at the same time. One is 
so cool, fresh, and refined, in perfect harmony 


completely done for, and the other is as fresh as 
when first cut. I have tried cutting them earlier | with the soft and rich veil of a thousand tints 
that falls over the landscape. The Aster family 


in the day, but it makes no difference. As it is, 
is one of the largest of all, about two hundred 


it is quite a lottery whether the flowers last for 
any time after they are cut or not. The liquid- | kinds being enumerated in books, of which very 
few, indeed, are worth notice; they are tall, 


manure I use is that made from horse-dung, 
Clay’s, and guano, which I use sepsrately and | weedy, and poor. Nearly all come from North 
as changes. They have more of the horse-} America, but two are from the Himalayas, 
manure liquid than anything else. Can you] A. diplostephioides, which ismore for the rockery 
solve the mystery and tell me how to prevent} than elsewhere, and not an easy plant to grow, 
it ?—CHRYSANTHEMUM. and A, Thomsoni, the lilac Himalayan Aster. 

This is very distinct and beautiful. It is 
compact in growth, and seldom rises more than 
2 feet in height, the flowers delicate lilac, and 
produced in abundance, whilst it commences to 
bloom early in August and lasts until October. 
A wrinkle in its culture is to propagate by cut- 
tings in the spring or by seed—preferably, how- 
ever, by the former method, as it cannot be 
divided at the root like the majority of the 
Asters. 

A foolish way of growing the Starworts is at 
the back of a border, and bunching them up like 
sheaves of Corn. One wants to let the shoots 
go, as it were, and wave about in the bracing 
Ostober winds that sweep over the garden — 
winds sometimes as warm as July breezes, some- 
times keen, delightful, and healthful. To see 
the Starworts in full beanty they must be massed 
or grouped. Thus the Blue Starwort (A. acris) 
is never more lovely than thus planted. A 
cloud of delicate blue, almost lilac, comes from 
a group of this variety. The plant grows but 
2 feet high at the most, and is overwhelmed 
with blossom, so thickly crowded together that 
not a leaf, except at the base of the plant, is 
visible. We saw a mass of it underneath a 
group of Scotch Fir recently, and nothing was 
so artistic and charming in the whole of that 
beautiful garden. The soft blue of the Starwort 
against the Fir was faultless, and earried the 
eye to the plumy branches above, standing out 
clear and fresh against the sky. This Starwort 
is a good blue, and one of the best, though least 
known, of this flowering family. It varies in 
the sizs and shade of colouring, but we never 
saw a really bad kind. It blooms from quite 
mid-September, and lasts for some weeks if the 
weather is kind. 


Tue Irarisan Srarwort (A. amellus) is as 
valuable almost as A. acris, and better known. 
The finest variety is that called bessarabicus in 
catalogues, but strictly it is the ordinary 
amellus, only the flowers differ asin all other 
Asters, A. acris in particular, It blooms with 
acris, and has large purple flowers with yellow 
centre. It is very hardy and sturdy. Gerard, the 
author of the famous herbal, and one of the first of 
England’s good gardeners, wrote of it as follows : 
‘© Faire blewish-purple flowers, yellow in their 
middle, and shaped like Marigolds, and almost 
of the same bignesse, whence some people have 
called them blew Marigolds.” 

Avpine Starwort (A. alpinus) is dwarf in 
growth, the flowers blue, and is sometimes called 
the Blue Daisy, as the plant has the aspect of a 
Daisy on the high alpine pasture which it colours 
with its pretty flowers. These appear early 
and measure about 2 inches across. There is a 
rare white variety. 

Litac Starworr (A. cordifolius elegans).— 
There are several forms of this Aster, one of 
the best being called Diana. The flowers are 
held up in plumy masses of delicate lilac tints, 
and wave about gracefully in the wind. They 
-are never so lovely as when seen shooting out 
from amongst American shrubs, and though it 


































































































































flowers late it is always welcome as a finish to 
the year. 


Spreapine Srarwort (A. horizontalis diffu- 
sus) is a bushy and pleasing kind, the flowers 
small, densely produced, and red and white in 
colour. This looks very pretty planted amongst 
the common Barberry, or by the edge of a wood. 
These are the places to see the Asters in their 
full beauty, not cramped upon borders. 


Tue New Enauanp Starwort (A. Nove- 
Angliz) is superb in colour. There are two 
varieties of it, one with rich purple flowers, and 
another with rosy flowers, called roseus. We 
lately saw colonies of it amongst dark green 
shrubs, and nothing could have been finer. 
The flowers of either variety are large, rich, and 
handsome. A piny smell is given off from this 
Starwort, and it is pleasant to rub the shoot in 
the hand to get this full, agreeable perfume. 
It is one of the hardiest of the family, and may 
even be disturbed when in bloom without fear of 
failure. 

New York Starwort (A. Novi-Belgi) is 
distinct from the last-named. It is a bold, 
handsome kind, rising many feet in height, even 
7 feet in some kinds, and one gets a rich assort- 
ment of varieties—Harpur-Crewe, Andromeda, 
and so forth—but one of the best, though tallest, 
and quite 7 feet, is Robert Parker, which has 
large lilac flowers of great beauty and distinct- 
ness. We wish everyone could see this Starwort 
in a Sussex garden of our acquaintance. There 
it is in large masses, and forms clouds of colour. 


There are’ many other Starworts. A. versi- 
color, or the Daisy Starwort, is very pretty, 
stately in growth, and with variously-coloured 
flowers, as the name suggests.. Tossed about 
on slender shoots are their wreaths of blossom. 
Then one can have the pretty A. ericoides, A. 
turbinellus, A. paniculatus, A. polyphyllus, A. 
puniceus, an almost white flower, borne in 
puny masses, and one of the most beautiful of 
all, 

The following notes on this charming family 
are from Mr. Molyneux, gardener to Mr. W. H. 
Myers, Swanmore Park, Bishop’s Waltham, A 
large collection is in flower there : — 


Now is a good time to take note of the better 
varieties of Michaelmas Daisies, and as the pre- 
sent is a good season for making new plantations 
of these favourite autumn flowers, a note on 
some of the more select varieties may be of ser- 
viee to intending planters. At the present time 
there are fully over one hundred distinct 
varieties, and for any person to make a selection 
without assistance, it would be difficult as well 
as impossible almost to choose the best kinds, 
With the aim of assisting beginners in the culti- 
vation of Michaelmas Daisies, I append the 
names of two dozen varieties that can- 
not fail to give satisfaction, if they are 
given an open position to grow in and 
provided plentifully with manure. Asters are 
moisture-loving plants until they come into 
bloom, then dry weather is all for the best. 
Where many make a mistake in growing 
Michaelmas Daisies is in allowing them to remain 
too leng on one piece of ground without disturb- 
ing their roots. I strongly advocate their being 
replanted every alternate year. This method 
provides opportunity to keep them well staked, 
as the roots cannot grow to an unwieldy size in 
that time. Where ample stock of any variety 
exists now is a good time to divide the roots and 
replant, but where any variety is scarce the 
spring is the best time, taking off each piece 
with a root attached, placing such pieces in 
sandy soil in small pots, keeping them in a cold 
frame during the winter, and transferring them 
to their permanent quarters when a few inches of 
growth have been made. Perhaps the small- 
flowered varieties are the more popular, cer- 
tainly for filling vases, the elegant sprays which 
thissection provides being capitally suited for this 
purpose. Michaelmas Daisies flower for a long 
period, commencing the middle of August and 
continuing until the middle or end of 
November, sometimes later, according to 
the state of the weather. Tne ericoides 
type is perhaps the most pleasing of all, 
the small blooms are so profusely borne upon 
longer, slender-looking stems which are so freely 
produced ; ericoides has pure white blooms, the 
disc changing to red; e. elegans is more upright 
in its growth, but equally free, the colour pure 
white, with yellow centre, very profuse ; e. Clio, 
white, shaded pink, small blooms, narrow, deep 


* * This is rather a puzzler, and would have 
been answered earlier but that we have been 
obtaining the opinion of some noted experts in 
this line on the matter. The only suggestions 
we can offer, however, are that the blossoms 
that fade so quickly must be either too old (too 
fully developed) when cut, or that this is done 
too late in the day, when thesunis strong. The 
best time to cut these and other flowers is in the 
early morning, while they are fresh and stiff. 
Have you tried splitting up the stems an inch or 
so at the base (this is a good plan), and are the 
flowers placed in water at once, before the cut 
has time to dry and contract? Ifthe fault lay 
in the plants themselves or their treatment the 
blossoms would probably droop on the plants 
much as if they were cut. At the same time, it 
is quite possible that the plants may be overfed, 
and the blossoms consequently deficient in 
substanee. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings.—Is there 
any particular time to take Chrysanthemum 
cuttings if they are wanted to bloom next season 
in a succession lot—say, from October onwards ? 
What soil should they be planted in, and when 
they have grown and are beginning to have buds, 
how far back should the shoots be pinched ?— 
CounrTESS. 


* * Cuttings of the Japanese varieties should 
be taken as far as possible in November and 
December, those of the incurved kinds in Janu- 
ary, and taose of the Pompon, reflexed, and 
other sorts in Feburary or March, as also those 
for very late flowering. Insert the best cuttings 
singly in small (thumb) pots, and the others five 
or six round the side of a 34-inch pot, using a 
mixture of fine loam with as much leaf-mould, 
and plenty of sand. When rooted, shift into 
larger pots, stand out-of-doors early in May, and 
give the flowering pots in June. To obtain 
large show flowers, the plants should not be 
stopped at all, but for ordinary purposes it is 
better to pinch out the point of each directly 
they begin to grow, and if bushy plants are 
wanted, stop again in Aprilor May. Pinchout 
all flower-buds that appear before August, 


Two useful October decorative 
Chrysanthemums.—The recent addition 
of two decorative Chrysanthemums for use ino 
October should be welcomed by all those who 
want cut flowers at that time. M. Backmann 
is quite a new colour, and is best described as a 
light fawn, in which some terra cotta colouring 
is apparent. When opening the florets are 
tipped with gold, and as the blossoms continue 
in their development the centre always appears 
tipped with gold. This is a most charming 
Japanese variety. The other variety is Yellow 
Gem, a bright yellow fimbriated Pompon flower. 
It appears to be very free-flowering, and was 
receatly awarded a first-class certificate at the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. Mr. R. 
Owen, of Maidenhead, submitted these two 
varieties. —D. B. CRANE, 
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Aster cordifolius var. 























Mauve Starwort (A turbinellus). Heath-leaved Starwort (A. ericoides). 
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green leaves, 2 feet ; A. vimineus bears graceful 
sprays of small, pure white blooms, thickly set 
upon the middle of each branch, this grows 
4 feet high ; A. cordifolius elegans grows 3 feet 
high, and has perhaps the smallest blooms of 
any, soft lilac in colour, and_borne in long, 
graceful sprays ; A. cordifolius Diana also bears 
graceful sprays, much resembling clouds of a 
soft lavender colour, 4 feet high; A. amellus 
bessarabicus produces large, deep violet flowers, 
erect habit, 3 feet high, and most profuse and 
showy ; A. levis arcturus grows in an upright 
manner, fully 4 feet high, blooms deep rosy- 
lilac, borne on black stems, distinct and good ; 
Novi-Belgi Harpur-Crewe, large, pure white 
flowers, with yellow eye; A. patulus is an early- 
flowering variety, commencing the middle of 
August—the plant is quite smothered with 
small, light blue flowers, 3 feet ; Daumosus is a 
really good variety for the rockery, growing 
but 1 foot high, spreading habit, mauve flowers ; 
Novi-Belgi Robert Parker bears large sprays 
of beautiful soft lavender-blue flowers, with 
yellow disc, vigorous, 5 feet, and free; A. versi- 
color grows fully 5 feet high, and_ bears 
profusely white blooms, which change first to 
lilac, and then to rose; A. polyphyllus, pretty 
pure white flowers, with lemon-coloured centre ; 
A. diffusus horizontalis produces a profusion of 
branching stems, thickly clothed with pretty 
red and white flowers, very effective, 24 feet ; 
A. multiflorus has closely-grown heads of pure 
white flowers, leaves very small, 4 feet; A. turbi- 
nellus, large violet-coloured flowers, tipped rose, 
very light, graceful habit, remains long in flower ; 
A. acris is perhaps the most freely-flowered 
of all, lilac-purple, 3 feet to 4 feet ; Shorti pro- 
duces long, graceful sprays, smothered with 
small bright lilac flowers ; A. puniceus lucidulus, 
branching heads of large blue flowers; Nove- 
Angliz ruber grows 6 feet high, and produces 
showy rich crimson flower-heads; Novi-Belgi 
Pleiad, bright rose, shaded purple, 1 foot high, 
valuable for the rockery ; A. levis floribundus, 
bright blue flowers in abundance, erect, compact 
habit of growth ; A. Linosyris, commonly known 
as Goldilocks, showy yellow flowers, without any 
distinct petals, simply a disc. 


Iris and Roses.—Will you be kind enough 
to guide me as to the following in your next 
issue? (1), Iris, when and how to plant, and 
future treatment 7—M. G. 


*.* (1), With very few exceptions, Iris of all 
kinds should be planted in the autumn, as they 
are for the most part quite hardy, and in this 
way get a much better hold of the ground by 
the time the season of flowering arrives. How 
to plant is a more difficult question, for the 
various species and varieties are now extremely 
numerous, and each section appears to thrive 
best under more or less different conditions of 
soil and treatment. Most of the classes, inclu- 
ding the ordinary German kinds, as well as 
the English and Spanish varieties, and a good 
many others, succeed in rather light sandy soil, 
well-drained, and in a warm situation, but the 
Japanese Flag Irises (I. Kempferi), with a few 
others, do best in moist positions, such as near 
a pond or stream, Asa rule, the after culture is 
very simple, but in the case of some of the 
tuberous-rooted kinds difficulty is often experi- 
enced in getting the growth sufficiently ripened 
to bloom well. The entire subject constitutes 
quite a distinct study of itself. 


A spring border.—The following makes 
a pleasing picture: I have just planted a 
border having a Grass verge. Winter Aconites 
were put close to the Grass, and a row of Pinks, 
with a clump of the pink-coloured kind and 
white alternately, a row of Crocus, then Sailla 
sibirica, then Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa 
Luciliz), one of each alternately. Wallflowers 
were planted with Scarlet Tulips between, 
forming a triangle in centre, then arow of Sweet 
Williams, with Ivy asa background. The Pinks 
and Sweet Williams will remain for the summer, 
and the bulbs and Wallflowers will be taken up, 
with the exception of the Aconites, and the 
spaces will be filled up with bedding plants.— 
C., The Grange, Bristol-road, Birmingham 

Black Snake-root (Cimicifuga japonica) is of more 
recent introduction than the older kinds, but it is a 
thoroughly good garden plant, and likely to get popular 
as it becomes known, It reminds one of a Spirwa in 
growth, and bears its long, erect spikes of white flowers in 


late autumn, A good colony of it is very fine in late Sep- 
tember and carly autumn days. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THH KiTOHHN GARDEN. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WELL DIGGING 
THE SOIL. 


As most people will be having vacant quarters 
in the kitchen garden dug during the next few 
weeks, it may, perhaps, be well to again call 
attention to the great value of deep digging. 
This process varies, or ought to do, according to 
the soil and subsoil. Supposing we have a good 
top spit resting on clay, it would be a great mis- 
take to bring the clay to the top and bury the 
good soil, I have seen this done in one or two 
gardens, with bad results to the gardens and 
their superintendents. If the clay had been 
turned over in the bottom of the trench, at the 
same time incorporating burnt refuse, vegetable 
matter, or strawy manure, it would have been 
improved and rendered more porous, also 
suitable for moisture to ascend or descend in 
hot, dry, or wet seasons, provided the drainage 
is good. I like a garden possessing a rich top 
soil resting on clay, as when worked properly 
first class vegetables are produced, particularly 
in dry seasons, as the various crops have rooted 
into the heavier soil in search of the plant-food 
worked into it when trenching or double-digging, 
and thus are not affected by the drought so 
much as those crops growing on a sandy subsoil. 
I should hesitate to state how far such vege- 
tables as Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, or other root 
crops will go down into deeply-worked soil, but 
I have drawn each of the three named with a 
tap root over 4 feet long, and Onions with roots 
3 feet from the base of the bulb, from land 
varying from clay to sand as the subsoil, In 
another garden situated half a mile away from 
our principal kitchen garden I annually trench 
a portion of the ground 3 feet deep, bringing to 
the surface the soil from the bottom of the 
trench and putting the top spit to the bottom. 
Unless the soil is equally good to that depth, it 
would scarcely be advisable to turn it upside 
down in this manner, but in this case it answers 
admirably ; and by mixing manure the whole 
depth, splendid crops of everything put thereon 
are grown, the only fault being that most of the 
vegetables are liable to become too large, this 
being compensated for by their remarkably quick 
growth and tenderness when cooked. 
Fortunately, I have a good supply of manure 
to work upon, but I question if such heavy crops 
could be produced annually if no trenching 
were done, as it scarcely matters whether 
seasons are wet or dry, as no hard pans are 
formed, and a deep-rooting medium well stored 
with plant food that can be drawn upon as re- 
quired by the crop ia provided, I believe there 
are scores of kitchen gardens that are unsatis- 
factory every year through being dug only one 
spit deep. ‘This may arise from lack of labour, 
but if only a portion could be done every year, 
it would pay over and over again for the extra 
trouble incurred. The hard pan once broken 
and the soil well loosened 2 feet or 3 feet deep, 
it would take some years to get into the same 
condition again, which may easily be proved by 
comparison of crops. Not only is deep cultiva- 
tion highly beneficial to vegetable crops, but 
also to fruit-trees. I had a remarkably strong 
proof of this some yearsago. In preparing some 
land for dwarf or bush Apple-trees I trenched 
about half an acre 2 feet deep, and dug another 
acre one spitdeep. From the spring following, 
up to the present time, the trees on the deeply- 
worked land have grown the best and borne the 
heaviest crops, and the fruit has also been very 
large and clean. A still further indication of its 
benefits is illustrated by a quantity of Stirling 
Castle Apple-trees. About fifty were planted 
on the trenched ground, and about one hundred 
on that dug one spit deep, the two lots adjoin- 
ing each other. A large proportion of the latter 
are showing signs of canker in a more or less 
severe form, while there is not the least trace of 
the same amongst the former. I believe that 
many trees fail to grow well a few years after 
planting through not having the soil worked 
deeply for some distance round the site, as the 
roots cannot penetrate the hard sides, and then 
growth practically ceases, causing insects and 
disease to attack them. W.G.C 











Photograph of Mashroom.—Mr. 0. Ramford, 
Hawthornden Manor, Uctoxeter, sends a very pleasing 
photograph of Coprinus comatus, one of the best of the 
edible Mashrooms, 
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Globe Artichokes.—These, if manured 
well at the time of preparing for summer crops, 
will now be making rapid progress. Unfortun- 
ately, all are not in this position. In some cases 
the plants are weak and the quarters full of 
gaps. Toremedy this is not an easy matter ; 
there is no better invigorator than frequent 
sprinklings over the surface of fish-manure or 
liquid from the stableyard. Hoe between the 
rows and keep the soil round the roots in a 
pliable condition. IfIlose many plants I pot 
up suckers. These having been in cold frames 
are now in good condition for planting out, and 
being a mass of roots in good-sized pots, soon 
throw good heads. The chief difficulty with 
potted plants is that after planting they require 
liberal supplies of moisture, mulching the surface 
to prevent the roots suffering, and feeding well. 
Plants obtained from seed are poor, and give 
much trouble, as not one in a dozen is worth 
growing. If this mode of propagation be fol- 
lowed, the plants should be put out in a reserved 
portion of the garden, and the useless ones 
destroyed as soon as their quality is ascertained. 


Overfeeding Celery. — It may be 
thought impossible to give Celery growing 
freely too much food, but that it is nearly as 
injurious—indeed, more so than none at all, I 
will show. My experience this season is that 
one can overfeed even gross-feeding plants like 
Celery. Early in August I had a large breadth 
of Celery and began feeding with fish-manure, 
the result being all one could desire—grand 
growths, solid, no sign of running, and no leaf 
disease. The third week in August I was con- 
gratulating myself I should have the best heads 
of Celery I had had for years. The man in 
charge of the department was so pleased with 
the appearance of the plants that he dressed 
them freely with soot, and previous to finally 
earthing up gave the plants a soaking of undi- 
luted, liquid-manure from the cow and pig- 
yard. The Celery that looked so well is as near 
a failure as possible ; fortunately, it is only the 
early lot that was given such rich food, and the 
appearance of the plants at this date shows that 
it is impossible for plants to absorb such rank 
stuff. The plants are now quite yellow, only 
the centre is green, and the leaves hang down 
asif frosted. The roots are somewhat decayed 
as if burnt at the ends, and the flavour, too, is 
inferior. —W. 8. 





Lily culture.—I have the following Lily 
roots, and would feel greatly obliged if you 
would kindly tell me which of them I may plant 
in the open ground, and how deep should I put 
those in pots? Should I give them much water 
from this during the winter? I have only a 
window facing south to keep them in: L. aura- 
tum, L. speciosum, L. Harrisi, L. longiflorum, 
L. tigrinum Fortunei, L. Fortunei fl.-pleno, L. 
splendens Leopoldi, L. pardalinum, L. Parryi, 
L. Van Houttei, L. aureum, L. elegans Prince 
of Orange.—Mrs, NUGENT. 


* * L. auratum, L. tigrinum and its varieties, 
L. pardalinum, L. Parryi, L. Van Houttei 
(elegans variety), and L. e. Prince of Orange 
may all be grown in the open ground, suitable 
soil and situations for each being chosen. The 
others will probably do better in pots, but L. 
speciosum and its varieties, though excellent for 
pot culture, also thrive admirably in the open 
ground ina warm and well drained situation. 
L. imperiale we do not know under this name, 
bnt L. giganteum succeeds in a moist and shel- 
tered spot out-of-doors. L. aureum, again, we 
do not know—do you mean L. canadense flavum 
or L. croceum? Hither of these will succeed in 
the open air, the former in sandy, peaty soil and 
a shady position. When potting Lilies fill the 
pots only half or two-thirds full of soil at first, 
leaving only just the crowns exposed, and earth 
up after the growth has commenced. Winter 
the plants in a cold pit, giving no water until 
the soil becomes moderately dry, and then on 
mild days only. 

Springin autumn.—I send you two bunches of 
bloom from a common Laburnum, growing in a sheltered 


garden near here. I have not before seen this at this 
time of year.—H Stewart, Rooksbury, Weybridge. 

—— Mr. John Coates, Wandsworth Common, brings us — 
a gathering of ‘‘ May” from the Common, as showing the 
mildness of the season, 

Sweet Brier Janet’s Pride.—This is one of the 
prettiest of allSweet Briers, It is slightly eemi-double and 
shaded with crimson-lake and stripes of pale colour. It is 


a good grower, and one of the most unique among semi- 
double garden Roses, 
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FHRNS. 


FILMY FERNS (TODEAS). 


THis genus of Ferns comprises a few plants 
nearly allied to the Royal Fern (Osmunda 
regalis), They are found in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and in the Fiji Islands. 
They form two distinct groups, one having large 
and bold coriaceous fronds, the other having 
fronds thin and pellucid in texture. T. afri- 
cana is the plant upon which the genus was 
established. It was introduced into this country 
from the Cape of Good Hope about the year 
1805. The well-known Australian explorer, 
Allan Cunningham, sent home from that country 
a similar plant under the name of T. australa- 





broadest part; they are, however, more fre- 
quently of smaller dimensions; the fronds, 
which are twice divided, have elegantly-cut 
segments, whilst the texture of the pinnz is 
thin and membranous, and the colour deep 
green. It comes from mountain ranges in New 
Zealand. T. superba is also a New Zealand 
plant, popularly known as the 

OsTRICH- FEATHER FERN, from the resemblance 
of its fronds to the curled plumes of that bird. 
In outline it is vasiform ; the fronds are some 
18 inches to 24 inches in length, tapering at 
each end. The point of the segments curl up- 
wards, giving the fronds a peculiarly beautiful 
crispate appearance ; they are bright green when 
young, but become dark green when old. T. 


' intermedia is a magnificent Fern, partaking as 
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Todeas are not difficult to cultivate; they 
thrive in moist spots in a tropical fernery, and 
are equally at home in a cool-house; we have 
seen them growing vigorously in an unheated pit, 
with the protection of a mat in sharp, frosty 
weather ; whilst as ornaments in a Wardian- 
case in dwelling-rooms, the filmy-fronded kinds 
are unequalled. Wherever grown, however, the 
sun’s rays should never reach them, but do not 
shade them with green glass, or the beauty of 
their elegant fronds will be destroyed. These 
plants enjoy moist air; their fronds like to be 
frequently bedewed with the syringe, whilst the 
roots must be kept wet, but water must never 
stagnate about them. ‘The soil should be gooc, 
spongy peat, a little loam, and some sharp river 
sand, 





A beautiful Filmy Fern (Todea pellucida). 


sica, also known as T. rivularis, but the 
Australian and African plants are now considered 
to be identical, Notwithstanding this decision, 
however, under cultivation the African plant 
does not attain to anything near the proportions 
that the Australian plant assumes, nor is it such 
a vigorous grower ; its fronds are more triangu- 
lar in outline, and the plant altogether is more 
spreading in habit. The Australian plant pro- 
duces fronds from 3 feet to 6 feet in length, or 
more. In damp ravines in Victoria it attains 
gigantic proportions, masses of it measuring 
some 6 feet in height, more than that in 
diameter, and over a tonin weight. T. (Lepto- 
pteris) hymenophylloides, also known by the 
name of pellucida (see cut), produces fronds 
triangular in outline from 12 inches to 18 inches 
long, and from 6 inches to 9 inches wide in the 








it does of the characters of both the two pre- 
viously named kinds, but it does not possess the 
vase-like form of superba, although its fronds 
are somewhat recurved. 'T. Fraseri resembles 
the last in general outline; its pinne are 
alternate, the segments more distant, and the 
lip finely divided. It comes from New South 
Wales. 

T. WILKESIANA is a very beautiful plant. It 
appears to be common in wooded districts of the 
mountains of Somosomo, in the Fijis. It was 
discovered some years ago by a United States 
exploring expedition, and named in honour of 
its commander, Commodore Wilkes. It usually 
grows from 3 feet to 5 feet in height ; the stem 
is very slender, not larger than an ordinary 
walking-cane, but occasionally stouter. The 
fronds are some 2 feet in length, 





From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


Striking Ficus-cuttings.—Can I take 
cuttings from an India-rubber-plant? I have 
been advised to take a leaf with a heel and plant 
it. I shall be glad if you will tell me how to do 
it, when to do so, in what soil, and if it must be 
started in heat? I have a plant 3 feet high, 
which I thought was dead, but which now has 
six large leaves right at the top, and a bare stem 
for about 2 feet, with here and there a tiny 
shoot, which does not seem to grow. Will it 
eventually have leaves all the way down ?— 
CounTEss. 

*.* Yes, the India-rubber-plant (Ficus elas- 
tica) is propagated by means of cuttings, which 
may consist of either side-shoots with a ‘‘ heel,” 
or of pieces of the growing stem, each witha 
leaf anda bud, as mentioned. Place themsingly 
in small pots, filled with a mixture of loam, ] eat, 
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or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand, in equal parts, and 
well drained. A slight stick and tie must be 
placed to each, to keep the leaves steady. 
Water in well, and place in a close, moist 
propagating-frame, or plunge in an ordinary 
hot-bed, with frame over. In the summer they 
will strike in a close, moist Cucumber-house, 
standing them beneath the plants. They will 
not root well at this season, as the growth is 
nearly dormant. ‘The old plant mentioned will 
only make fresh leavesat the top. Let the side 
shoots grow on till the spring, and when 4 inches 
to 6 inches long take them off and strike as 
above, and the top also had better be utilised in 
the same way. 










and Gloire de Dijon will grow well enough for 
anyone. We would use a Maréchal Niel, William 
Allen Richardson, or one of the other climbers 


of greater beauty and less hardiness. 


Rose-planting.—I am planting a bed with 
Roses, Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. 
Would it be best to plant all Hybrid Teas 


together, say at each end of the bed, leaving 
Hybrid Perpetuals in the centre, or mix them 
up, first a Perpetual then a Tea?—TEA Ross. 


* * You are asking a difficult question, as no 


mention is made of varieties proposed to be 
planted. Hither the H. Tea or H. Perpetual 
section can supply us with such very wide ex- 






amples of growth that we fear to advise without 
more information. Take the yellow H. Tea Gloire 
Lyonnaise and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam; or 
Gabrielle Luizet and Horace Vernet from the 
other section ; how could you plant these side 
by side? If you do not know much about 






ROSES. 


CLIMBING ROSES AND THEIR USES. 
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of the leaves sent show unmistakable traces, 
We should advise lifting the plants carefully, 
and enlarging and remaking the beds, and 
replanting at once. Make the beds longer and 
wider rather than deeper, and use good sound 
loam (not too light), mixed with a fourth or 
fifth part of good half decayed manure, a little 


old lime or mortar-rubbish, and a sprinkling of 
soot and bone-meal. Replant carefully, cutting 
away any dead or diseased roots, and making 
all firm; keep the plants cool through the 
winter, and if the heads are large, reduce them 
considerably ; next summer encourage a free 
growth by means of plenty of water and frequent 


syringing. 





FRUIT. 
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BLACKBERRIES AS EDIBLE FRUITS. 









































Ir is more than probable that dwellers in highly- 
cultivated England are not aware of the value of 
the Bramble as an edible fruit-producing shrub. 
If space permitted, much might be said for as 
well as against this graceful, trailing, Rosaceous 
shrub, for it belongs to a very old family, and 
claims kinship with the Raspberry (Rubus 
idceus), which is too well known and appreciated 
to require description; the Roebuckberry, the 
badge of the McNabs; the Cloudberry, the 
badge of the M‘Farlanes; and it has cousins in 
America. But the shrubs to which I now wish 
to direct attention, R. rhamnifolius and R. cory- 
lifolius, are indigenous to our soil, and although 
man has been at war with them, no doubt, ever 
since Cain commenced tilling the ground, they 
hold their own and prosper—nay, more, the 
clothe the naked hillsides and barren rocks wit 
verdure, and in due course deposit decaying 
vegetable matter capable of supporting Gorse, 
and Broom, and Foxgloves, and not unfrequently 
the quick-growing profitable Larch. Moreover, 
they adapt themselves to all soils that ate not 
absolutely wet, but prefer the warm, light hedge- 
banks and hillsides, where, as in this part of the 
country, they soon cover many acres of waste 
land, and while tipping the stone walls reared 
where hedges will not grow with graceful 
Bramble clusters, they yield a rich harvest to 
the poor, a source of livelihood to middle men 
(here called badgers), and furnish rich, whole- 
some food to dwellers in all the large, densely- 
opulated towns in the north of ogland and 
cotland. In many parts of the country, where 
high farming prevails, and long, straight hedges 
are trimmed to the thickness of one’s hand, the 
Bramble is not allowed to extend; but then 
even it is known to every child, although it may 
not be sufficiently plentiful to yield fruit worth 
looking after. Here, however, the wild, richly- 
wooded, semi-enclosed nature of me lene forms 
browsing readily on the adjoining hedges of|® home for Bracken, bush, and Bramble, cer- 
quickset and common Brier. Wenerhen sheop tainly not surpassed, if canal ony 
will likewise abstain from cropping it I cannot part of the kingdom. ig tract exten 
i : : many miles along the Herefordshire spurs of the 
say from experience, but should imagine that, f hill d th nae 
if the hedge was protected until it had reached Malvern range of Hills, an © WA ae 
ir size, i character of the soil favours to a great extent 
a fair size, it would be safe. I also know of h. but the feaitialleamaiatis 
Sweet Briers growing in a wood which abounds not only the growth, but the iruitiuine 
with rabbits, but, if hard pressed, the shoots Bramble to a nicety. 
not armed with close thorns, as are the stems ‘ s 
and larger branches, would probably be destroyed 3 bees 2 ers. ; 
as far as the rabbits could reach. If, however, | Ulike Hop-picking, is confined to the natives, 
Sweet Brier could be once well established as a| 90d altbough they do a certain amount of mis- 












































Roses ask the nurseryman to avoid sending you 
too great an extreme in habits of growth, and 
then plant according to the contrasts of 
colours. 


Roses fora wall six feet high facing 
due east.—About June last you were kind 
enough to name a few Roses that would be suit- 
able for this situation, and I am about to plant 
them in a few weeks. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to name some others, say about two 
dozen in all? I should like a good many Teas 
amongst the number if they would do on an 
easterly aspect? The wall is 44 yards long ; 
how many Roses might I plant on it? And 
what distance between each Rose ?—Pappy. 


** If you plant as many as two dozen they 
will not be so much as two feet apart. Twenty 
plants are ample, so we name a score of tried 
varieties: Belle Lyonnaise, Bouquet d’Or, Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, Dre. Grill, Dake of Edinburgh, 
General Jacqueminot, Gloire de Dijon, Kaiserin 
Friedrich, L’Idéal, Mme. Alfred Carriére, Mme. 
Lambard, Margaret Dickson, Marie van Houtte, 
Aimée Vibert, splendens, Waltham Climbers 
No. 1. and No. 2, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Réve d’Or, and Gloire de Bordeaux. All of these 
are hardy and quite strong enough growers for 
a 6-foot wall, if planted a little over 2 feet 
apart. 


Sweet Brier as a hedge.—Sweet Brier 
is recommended by your correspondent, 
“SS, W. F.,” as a capital hedge, which, he says, 
cattle will not eat. Will he kindly say if it is 
also exempt from sheep and rabbits? I shall 
also be glad to know if there are any shrubs 
besides Bhadodaadeann: Azaleas, and Fuchsias 
which rabbits will not eat or bark ?—H. 


*.* [have seen three instances in which cattle 
have left a Sweet Brier hedge untouched, though 


Wuart can be more beautiful than an Ayrshire 
or Evergreen Rose scrambling up the stem of 
some old tree, which is probably bare of 
branches for the first 10 feet or 12 feet from 
the ground-line, although its lofty head is a 
fine feature on the outskirts of a lawn or 
shrubbery? Deftly and rapidly these Roses 
twine and wind themselves around the rugged 
trunk till they reach the branches above, where, 
spreading and bending downwards, the clusters 
of flowers gracefully intermingle with leaves 
and branches. Climbing Roses are equally well 
adapted for trailing over house fronts, arches, 
arbours, and rustic temples. For the purposes 
just indicated, the Ayrshire, Evergreen (repre- 
sented in the illustation by Félicité-Perpétudse) 
and Multiflora Roses are the best, while Gloire 
de Dijon and Lamarque both do well on painted 
iron arches and trellises. They grow vigorously 
when well fed, often making shoots 10 feet to 
12 feet long in one season. They are very 
hardy, and when fairly established flower most 
abundantly. For low fences, the Hybrid China, 
the Hybrid Bourbon, and the strongest growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals may be used; and if a wall 
with a south aspect requires to be covered, 
whether high or low, some few of the Noisette, 
Tea-scented, and Banksian Roses are the very 
best kinds that can be planted. 

The general management of climbing Roses 
is familiar to every Rose grower. The Banksian 
Rose alone requires special treatment. It is 
common to hear of this Rose growing freely, 
but flowering sparingly. This is usually due to 
the system of pruning, very little of the latter 
being necessary. The gross shoots should be 
stopped during the growing season, and the 
thin wiry shoots removed early in the spring. 
The aim should be to obtain and preserve a 
goodly number of moderately-sized, well-ripened 
shoots, for it is such, and such only, that pro- 
duce flowers. Wh 


A fragrant white Rose.—Would you 
kindly name the accompanying semi-double 
white Rose? It is on its own roots, witha very 
thickly-thorned stem, and is about 4 feet high, 
with a fine broad head. It is now in its second 
bloom this season, is very free flowering, and 
has its blooms in clusters of three or four each, 
but the blooms are well apart from each other. 





























It has been variously named by my friends, but 
no two are agreed on the name.—Busby. 


*,," Mme. George Bruant, one of the Rugosa 
section of Japanese Briers introduced in 1886 or 
1887. It is one of the most beautiful of all Roses. 


Gloire de Dijon Rosein greenhouse. 
—Will you kindly help meas follows: I have 
a greenhouse (heated) which has a Gloire de 
Dijon planted ina border. It is a very large 
plant, and has been in its present position a 
good many years; but I want to remove it into 
another house more suitable, which is also 
heated with hot water.. The plant bloomed in 
summer, and then sent out new, long shoots 
from the main stem. It has commenced bloom- 
ing again. When would you advise me to 
remove it and what to plant it in and oblige ?— 
Roses. 


*,* If the plantis very old, it would be better 
to put in a young one instead of removing tothe 
new house. But so much depends upon the 
condition of your plant. You could move it at 
any time now, before using fire-heat. Give ita 
good rich loam, moved to a depth of 3 feet or so, 





thicket, I doubt if even rabbits would harm it, 
though when driven by hunger in long-continued 
snow I have known even Khododendrons touched 


by them. Mahonia aquifolia is pretty well 
proof against injury from rabbits, and Aucuba 
is seldom much damaged.—-S. W. F. 


Unhealthy Roses.—I have two Maréchal 
Niel Rose-trees in my greenhouse which is 
heated, and would be very pleased if you would 
say the cause of the leaves dying off. The buds 
are the same. The trees are seven years old, 
and have been planted about two years, one at 
each end of the house, in beds 2 feet square and 
2 feet deep, in leaf-mould, turf, and old manure 
mixed.—S8. B. SourHourRAM. 


*.* The failure cannot arise from lack of 
nourishment, the compost mentioned being, if 
anything, too rich. Are the beds drained? If 
not they should be, and if each were three or 
four times the size it would be much better. 
The probable causes of the unhealthy state of 
the plants are an overrich or rank soil, a too 
confined root run, defective drainage, and, lastly, 
attacks of aphis or other insects, of which some 











chief, the owners of the property are not hard 
upon them, as the money they obtain from the 
fruit enables them to procure clothing for the 
winter. The harvest extends over about six 
weeks, and during that period buyers, sur- 
rounded by women and children, may be seen at 
certain spots, where, until within the last seven 

ears, wholesale markets were never held before, 
beiviok up the previous day’s pickings. The 

rice this year ranges from 1d. to 14d. per lb. 
for good sound fruit, free from calyx and mag- 
got, weighed in the ‘‘ badgers’” baskets, which 
hold about 14 Ib. each. In wet weather the 
berries are weighed in tubs similar to butter- 
tubs, only smaller. As soon as the rural market 
is over the buyer drives off to the station and 
consigns them to his salesmen in the north. 
The pickers, principally women and children, 
return to their scathing labour, for it must not 
be supposed that they can work amongst 
Brambles without carrying away unmistakable 
marks of their occupation on their bodies as 
well as their garments. Men out of work, or 
who prefer an irregular life, sometimes turn in 
and earn from 23, to 33, a day. A quick boy 
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at the present time can earn 23, Although the | grow into long, natural hedges, from which it is 
Brambles must be as old as the hills, this trade | not difficult to pick the fruit, and they profess 
for transit did not spring up until 1879; and | to cut out the old wood and shorten the young 
already the quantity sent away from Ledbury | canes once a year. But the varieties grown 
Station alone amounts to many tons of ripe fruit. | there differ greatly from ours, as they make 
This quantity does not, however, represent the | much stronger growth and produce finer fruit. 
whole of the fruit gathered in the neighbour- | There they are perfectly hardy, and they would, 
hood, as buyers drive into the stronghold from | no doubt, pass through our sharpest winters, 
Evesham and other places and, as a matter of | particularly when planted on dry, warm soil, 
course, consign from other stations. Then, | where their growth would get thoroughly 
again, a good quantity of fruit is consumed in | ripened. These, then, should be tried, and, 
the neighbourhood, either in tarts or boiled | although they might not succeed in every situa- 
down into jam for use through the winter. | tion, their introduction might lead to a union of 
Blackberry jam is, however, too rich for many | the Roses, which would result in the production 
palates, and the people here correct and fortify | of a race superior to that which lacerated the 
it by the addition of well peeled and cored | limbs of contending Royalists on these very 
Apples. So much for this spontaneous supply of | hills more than four hundred years ago. W. 


rich, useful fruit, which comes in when all other 
berried fruits (a few autumn Raspberries and 
wall Currants excepted), are over, thus enabling 


many a poor woman to renovate, if not renew, | FEw fruits give a better return than Pears, and 
her children’s wardrobe; and, taken at 1d. | in such seasons as we have just passed through, 
per Ib., brings into the district a sum little short | if the trees are well attended to in the way of 
of £300. This sum, I need not inform growers | moisture, mulchings, and thinning, fruit can be 
and others acquainted with the London fruit | obtained equal in quality to that grown under 
trade, does not represent more than one-third of | glass. The worst feature of the Pear is its 
the price which it costs the consumer, as I lately | short season, rapid decay, and the large number 
heard that good Blackberries were selling in | of what may be termed really first-class fruits, 
Leicester Market at 4d. perlb. Pershore Plums | if favour alone is considered. I admit that as 
at the same time were selling in Evesham | regards size we have all we can desire—indeed, 





Market at 63. per pot of 84 lb. But why this 
difference in price? It cannot be that this wild 
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Some varieties do best on the Quince, others 
on the Pear or free stock, Much depends upon 
the soil and variety. A good grower will always 
advise in this matter, but in case this is omitted 
I may state that dwarf trees, or those with 
restricted growth confined to a certain space, 
with a few exceptions, do best on the Quince 
stock. They bear more fruit, and the roots 
being near the surface, more food in the way of 
surface dressing and supplies of moisture is 
required. The Pear stock is best for chalky or 
gravel soils, so that it is well to take the question 
of stock into consideration. I always like to 
plant from now and through November, as by 
so doing the trees make a better start and do 
not suffer so much in hot, dry seasons. 

With a wall one has a better selection of 
varieties, but I do not suggest that wall trees 
produce the best flavoured fruits, neither is it 
necessary to give wall space to the very early 
kinds of the Jargonelle section. In the case of 
heavy soils or wet districts the question of 
drainage should be taken into account. 

The following may be relied upon by intend- 
ing planters as the best for wall culture, andthey 
will give a supply of fruits from September to 
March. Souvenir du Congrés, a very fine frui', 
valuable for the amateur, as it never fails to 
crop freely, and is handsome, This requires to 
be on the Pear stock, and then fruits grandly. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey is a very valuable 
variety, excellent in quality, most prolific, and 
succeeds on the Quincestock. The fruits should 
be well thinned to obtain size and colour. The 
well-known Marie Louise is one of the best wall 
Pears grown. Choose also the lesser-known 
Emile d’Heyst, a very fine variety, of good 
quality and prolific. Durondeau is also a valu- 
able early November Pear, large, handsome, and 
good in any form, and not particular as to 
stock. Beurré Diel is likewise most valuable 
and well worth wall space. The fruit is of good 
flavour and requires a warm aspect, doing best 


























PEAR-TREES TRAINED. 















far too much, as coarse fruits are deficient of 
flavour. In writing of wall Pears or trained (as 
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on the Quince stock. Doyenné du Comice, the 























best flavoured Pear grown, is grand on the 
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Quince. The small Winter Nelis is a delicious 
fruit in December, and Marie Benoist keeps well, 
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Pear-training on a trellis, showing a 


fruit is better than the Plums. Certainly not ; to 
my taste it is not half so good, but it is a novelty 
to thousands who have never seen it growing, 
while the Plum, this yeara glut, is better known 
and has long been hawked through every town 
in the United Kingdom. 


CULTURE. 


Having shown that the wild Blackberry of our 
hillsides is greatly appreciated by our teeming 
population, and thatit comes into use when Plums 
and Apples are the only kinds of fruit that 
working men can purchase, many will agree 
with me in thinking this wild indigenous plant, 
which neither fire nor billhook can destroy, may 
be improved and cultivated at a fair profit. 
The Americans cultivate their Lawtons, their 
Early Harvests, their Kittatinnys, and others 
much as we grow Raspberries, and why should 
not we follow? We do not presume to lead. 
We have acre upon acre of waste land now 
yielding next to nothing, in many instances 
plenty of that which is worse than nothing. 
Why not, then, give culture a fair trial? Good, 
well-drained ground, no doubt, would produce 
the best crops, but poorer land on which the 
Bramble springs up spontaneously might be 
enriched and improved by cultivation. The 
plant could be had for nothing, and labour 
would not be a heavy item. In America the 
canes are planted 3 feet apart in rows, and 
8 feet from row to row, for the convenience of 
getting in between them and cultivating the 
ground, In this position they are allowed to 
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but is not of the best quality. I would prefer 
Josephine de Malines if room is none too plenti- 
ful. On the Quince it bears freely and is excel- 
lent for February supplies. Laster Beurré and 
Bergamotte d’Espéren finish my list for late 
supplies; these two are always good on the 
Quince, and keep longer than most kinds. 


G. W. 


The first Banana to fruit in 
England.—I find, on reading your excellent 
article on Bananas, thatno mention ismade of the 
fact that the first Musa Cavendishi fruiting in 
England was at the Exeter Nursery—Lucombe 
and Pince—in the year 1840, and that it was 
exhibited at Chiswick, and obtained the 
30 guinea gold medal in that year.—F. BREweErR, 
Langsford, Richmond-park road, Kingston, 
Surrey. 

Grape Black Hamburgh gathered 
from open air.—Some time ago I saw some 
letters in your paper about Grapes grown out- 
of-doors. I send youa small bunch for your 
inspection and report in your next number.— 
Exon, 

*.* The finest Black Hamburgh we have 
tasted, and quite like in size and quality the 
berries one sees under glass. We should much 
like to know where the Vine is, and the treat- 
ment you give it. 

1460.—Pianting Strawberries and 
Raspberries.—I do not care to plant Straw- 
berries so late in the autumn as this, unless 
they can be lifted with a ball of soil about the 
roots. If the plants are not in good condition I 
plant them temporarily in a border about 9 inches 
apart, and transfer them in April to the perma- 
nent bed. Strawberries should always be 
planted with a trowel, and the roots spread out 
and not buried too deeply. The sooner Rasp- 
berries are planted now the better. These 
should have the ground well manured and 
deeply dug before planting. The rows should 
be 5 feet apart, and the plants in the rows 
15 inches between them. As soon as planted 
cut the canes down to within 3 feet of the 
ground, The next year the new canes can be 
left longer if desired. In selecting the canes 
bear in mind that it is not the biggest canes 
that are the best. Those with the most fibrous 
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useful way of growing this fruit. 







shown in the illustration), I will confine myself 
to those varieties suitable for amateurs. As 
this is the planting season I will add a few 
words as to the value of securing stock from 
good sources, clean trees with ample fibrous- 
root growth, and the importance of early plant- 
ing. Take what are termed in the trade 
dwarfs, horizontally trained, as shown in’ the 
trees illustrated. This is doubtless the 
best mode of training for wall trees. 
No matter what kind of fruit is grown, a 
certain amount of freedom will be best for the 
lower branches, restricting the upper ones, 
which are always inclined to grow too freely. 
Again, the cost of such trees is not great when 
all points are considered, as horizontally-trained 
trees received from the grower with several trees 
are suitable for amateurs. The foundation is 
laid, and there is no need to call in an expert to 
advise on pruning, and with a little care or 
interest in the subject such trees give little 
trouble after the first cost. It is equally 
important to get clean, well-grown material. 
This makes a good start, the grower in a short 
time being repaid for extra outlay compared with 
when rubbish is planted. I always advise atten- 
tion to first details, as by so doing you get the 
trees on suitable stocks (a point often overlooked) 
—one which is answerable for more failures in 
culture than any other, as it is most disappoint- 
ing to an amateur after planting and waiting a 
few years to find the fruits are not true to name, 
aresmall, gritty, spotted, and not worth storage, 
for such trees are growing on unsuitable stocks. 
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roots will furnish the strongest cane for the next 
year’s fruiting. If you are short of manure in 
subsequent years, dress the surface between the 
rows with tree leaves or any garden refuse 
that does not contain seeds of weeds.—J. O. C, 


Grafting fruit-trees.—I wish to graft 
two or three Apple-trees which now bear 
a useless kind of fruit. Would you be good 
enough to inform meas to how I should proceed ? 
Should I cut the trunk right off about 6 feet 
from the ground, where the branches grow out, 
or should I graft on to the branches? When 
is the best time for preparing the stock— 
at once, or at grafting-time? The trees 
are about 24 inches round. How many scions 
should I graft into each tree? ‘They are old 
ones, but still bear abundantly. I know noth- 
ing about grafting, and should be glad if you 
would instruct me through the medium of GArR- 
DENING. No doubt it would interest others 
besides. —W. W. 


* * You will need to cut down the trees be- 
fore the sap rises, say February. It isnot wise 
to cut back now. Procure your grafts and lay 
them in a moist, shady place, as the stock must 
be in advance of the grafts at grafting-time, 
early in April or end of March, according to 
season. You may graft on all branches a few 
inches thick, say one or two on these, and more 
on larger ones, Often the grafts on young 
branches take best, and it is an easy matter to 
destroy some when all grow. A tree of the 
size named will take a good few grafts if you do 
not cut too low down. Leave 2 feet or 3 feet 
to each branch, and do not cut at 6 feet from the 
ground, as then you would probably only get 
one stem. If you can get several, and leave 
a nice length of each to main trunk, you will 
do better. You will need prepared grafting- 
wax or clay, but not till the time named. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTS FOR AN UNHEATED 
CONSERVATORY. 


I HAVE a large conservatory, attached to the 
house, looking north and north-west. It is to 
be absolutely unheated. I therefore want to 
know what creepers and plants would be suit- 
able for it, so that in the winter it would not be 
an eyesore to look at from the drawing-room, 
which opens and looks into it.—M. 


*.* Such a house with an aspect looking north 
and north-west could be used for and be made 
effective with plants that are in more favoured 
parts of the country grown out-of-doors entirely. 
Such as these would be decidedly preferable to 
running risks with subjects of a doubtful 
constitution. Camellias, which are aften classed 
with greenhouse plants—7.e,, with plants that 
are kept in a minimum temperature of at least 
35 degs. could safely be used for training against 
a wall, for which purpose they are well suited, 
the better plan being to plant them out if 
possible; in fact, nearly, if not quite, all the 
plants in such a house should be planted out for 
the sake of better protection at the roots, for it 
is an established fact that plants in pots suffer 
from cold and frost, relatively speaking, more 
speedily than when so treated. Another 
excellent subject for such a house would be 
Magnolia conspicua, or the Yulan. Another 
would be the Ceanothus in variety, or Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans, which out-of-doors flowers 
in midwinter, would suit. The hardier 
of the Vines, as the Sweetwater and the 
Muscadine sections, two trusty kinds being 
Royal Muscadine and Chasselas Vibert, would 
not only look well, but give fair prospects of a 
return in fruit. If a black Grape were tried it 
should be Esperione, which is the best, being 
preferable to the Black Hamburgh for she pur- 
pose. Passiflora ccerulea, the blue Passion 
Flower, and Constance Eliott, its white form, 
could also be strongly recommended, this and 
the Vines being best adapted for the roof. Of 
fine-foliaged plants, the best of all would be 
Chamerops Fortunei, whichis practically hardy 
in the locality in question. It is a noble plant, 
thriving best in an open border rather than in a 
pot. Phormium tenax, or the New Zealand 
Flax, will stand outside in safety in the Isle of 
Wight ; in this case it should be safe under 
gless. Aralia Sieboldi woull be perfect'y safe, 
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and should be one of the chosen ones. Bambusa 
Metake would be the best of the Bamboos. 
Araucaria excelsa would possibly stand. Of 
Ferns, the best of the British kinds should be 
chosen, with hardy exotics, as Woodwardia 
radicans. The two chief points to observe are 
to plant out and never to give any air during or 
immediately after a frost. At such times the 
thawing should proceed leisurely, with no 
sudden change or exposure to keen, cutting 
winds. 





BEDDING ‘*‘GERANIUMS.” 


Taosz who wish to preserve any of their old 
plants for another season must not delay the 
lifting of them until the frost has partially de- 
stroyed them, for if the tips of the shoots are 
frostbitten, it is probable that the shoots will 
continue to decay until the whole plant is gone. 
I like to lift rather early in October. Pick off all 
the large leaves, for they only die away, and 
frequently rot the stem, and pot at once in the 
smallest pots you can get the roots into. Do not 
cut any part of the shoots or roots away, for 
every cut is liable to bring decay. Give a good 
soaking of water, and set them in a frame where 
they can be kept close for a few days, after 
which, ventilate freely, and keep rather dry at 
the root. The best place to winter them is on 
shelves near the glass, with a temperature of 
about 45 degs. ; these plants will yield a fine lot 
of cuttings in March if cut down close, and will 
then make splendid plants for vases, or for filling 
the centres of large beds. They are even more 
free-blooming than one-year-old plants, and 
many of the tricolor and bicolor sections can be 
kept for several seasons by reason of their slow 
growth compared with that of the green-leaved 
or zonal varieties. If lifted carefully and placed 
in gentle heat, the semi-double varieties will 
flower freely through the winter. 
J. G., Gosport. 





Stocking a greenhouse —I have just 
ordered a lean-to greenhouse from one of your 
advertisers, and shall be giad if you would tell 
me how best to stock it to look bright for this 
winter? It opens out of a warm sitting-room, 
and looks due south, with one side to the west. 
I cannot expend more than £3 on plants. Would 
Roses grow up the wall inside? The size is 
12 feet by 8 feet. —BrciInnNER, Hants. 


* * Yes, Roses may be grown on the back 
wall, provided that they are not shaded to any 
extent by a Vine or other climbers trained over 
the roof. But why not train the Roses over the 
roof (on wires), and grow Camellias, Fuchsias, 
or the like on the back wall? Two good Roses 
for the purpose would be Maréchal Niel and 
Climbing Niphetos. Without heat you cannot 
expect to have a very gay display during the 
depth of winter, but Christmas Roses, Violets, 
Primroses, and winter-flowering Irises in pots 
will go a long way, and some neat bushes of 
Laurustinus, and a good plant or two of the 
Naked-flowered Jasmine, in large pots or boxes, 
will also be very useful. Tor the spring display 
a quantity of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Spirzeas, et: , should be obtained, potted, and 
buried in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre at once. A 
dozen or two of good Carnations and Auriculas 
should also be purchased and grown in pots, and 
some plants of Primula Sieboldi, Hydrangea 
paniculata, etc., with some Veronicas, hardy 
Cyclamens, and so forth, will all help, and 
require but little care. 


Destroying: woodlice.—I often see in 
GARDENING inquiries as to how to get rid of 
woodlice. Quite recently the reply was that 
there was much difficulty about it. My 
experience is that nothing can be easier. A 
good dusting with powdered Pyrethrum (obtain- 
able at any chemists) and they are gone as by 
magic. They were underneath my Ferns in 
pots in hundreds this time last year, but one 
good dusting under each pot soon got rid of 
them, and they have not appeared since. I 
have had my kitchens dusted around the skirt- 
ings about twice at short intervals, and I have 
not been troubled with blackbeetles since.—K., 
Plymouth. 


1462.—Heating a frame.—I do not think 
the plan suggested in the inquiry will answer. 
I am afraid connecting the pipe with the lamp 
chimney will cause the lamp to smoke, and ther 
the fumes would do as much harm to the foliage 
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as the frost. If you must use an ordinary lamp, 
only do so when you cannot exclude the frost by 
external coverings. It will be of much service 
if you use the lamp on mild days occasionally, 
when you can ventilate the frame to dry up the 
moisture. Damp is often as great an enemy to 
tender plants in frames as cold.—J. C. C. 


1463.—Gladiolus Lemoinei seeding.— 
As your plants are in the open air, it is doubtful 
if the seed will ripen now the season is so far 
advanced. Ripe seeds are nearly black, so you 
will be able to judge whether they ripen or not ; 
but seeing that you have strong plants, you will 
be able to increase the stock by offsets in the 
spring. To get plants of a flowering size the 
same season, the seed must be sown in a warm 
house or a hot-bed—the latter preferably—early 
in March, and then grown on ina rich soil and 
in single pots until the middle of June, when 
they may be planted in the open.—J. C. C. 


Wintering ‘“Geraniums,” etc. —] 
have a spare room in which I should like to keep 
hardy plants during winter, such as ‘‘ Gera- 
nium” cuttings and Chrysanthemums, ete. 
What treatment would they require, and are 
they likely to do well? Would an oil stove suit 
for warming in severe weather? I should be 
much obliged if you would inform me what I 
might grow in such a place? I am entirely 
without glass, the room faces south-west, and 
has one large window about 7 feet high and 
4 feet wide. Also will double Tulips do well in 
pots, and how should they be treated ?—H. J. 
HEwIrTt. 


* * © Geraniums” are not hardy plants, but 
only half-hardy, though by keeping them almost 
dry during the winter they will endure severai 
degrees of frost without injury. They might 
be wintered in the window of such a room, as 
you describe, also Fuchsias, Myrtles, Arum and 
other Lilies, Plumbago capensis, Vallota 
purpurea (Scarborough Lily), and some others. 
Chrysanthemums, however, seldom do well in 
such a place, as when they begin to grow, which 
they quickly do in mild weather, or as the 
spring draws on, the shoots become long and 
weak, and never make good plants. Still a few 
plants may be managed quite close to the 
glass. A small oil-stove will be useful to keep 
out frost in severe weather, and at such times 
the plants should have little or no water. Yes, 
double Tulips succeed well in pots. 





Twelve Cacti for a room.—Will you 
kindly give me a list of the best twelve sorts of 
Cacti for growing in potsinaroom? I do not 
care for the very odd-looking sorts, but particu- 
larly want free-flowering ones. Any advice 
would greatly oblige ?—H. M. C , Devon. 


** Some of the most handsome and, at the 
same time, easily-cultivated members of the 
Cactus tribe are found amongst the varieties of 
Cereus. Six of the best of these are C. flagelli- 
formis (pink), C. speciosissimus (crimson), C. 
splendidus (scarlet), C. superbus (red), O. trian- 
gularis (white), and C. Tweediei (orange). 
Some of the Phyllocactus also are fine and use- 
ful, especially such as EK. Ackermanni (scarlet), 
E alatum (white), E. crenatum (white), E. 
latifrons (yellow), E. speciosum (red), and E. s. 
Jenkinsoni (rich crimson), All the above are 
easily grown from cuttings, and should be potted 
in a mixture of loam, peat, leaf-mould, sand, 
and old mortar-rubbish in equal parts. In 
summer keep warm and moist, and in winter 
dry and gafe from frost. 


Fuchsia Riccartoni.—Along the southern 
coast of England this Fuchsia is seen to great 
perfection. Especially at Hastings are the 
gardens gay with the bushes of this hardy 
kind. The narrow crimson flowers are very 
pretty, and the plant is altogether graceful and 
handsome. This plant shows to great advan- 
tage against Hydrangeas; in fact, anything 
that has dark foliage. I wonder it is not more 
used in London, as it is hardy and grows most 
luxuriantly. The colour of the flowers is a good 
crimion, without that purple tinge sometimes 
seen in Fuchsias. —F. 





“The Wild Garden: ov, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s.; well bound in 
half-morocco, 18a. 


Through all booksellers. 
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OROHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CIRRHOSUM, 


Tits is one of the most beautiful of the Odonto- 
glossums, but unfortunately rather difficult to 
grow. It requires the cool end of a Cattleya- 
house, where one has such a structure, other- 
wise it needs much the same treatment as other 


We 





Flower of Odontoglossum cirrhosum, 


spikes. 


single bloom. 








Treatment of Dendrobium nobile — 
I am anxious to know what treatment I had 
better give to some Dendrobium nobile plants 
that are now pushing young growths about 
1 inch long, having been almost dormant during 
the summer? I have them at present in inter- 


mediate house with Cattleyas.—SHERBROOK. 


*,* Your plants of Dendrobium nobile are 
very much out of season, this being caused 
ably by insufficient heat during the spring 


pro 
and early summer months. This Orchid, in 
common with nearly all Dendrobes, likes a brisk 
moist heat and plenty of sunlight during its 
growing season, which should be from about 
March or April until August, by which latter 
time the stems ought to be fully made up. 
Instead of this your plants presumably had 
not finished last year’s growth until this spring, 
and are now starting at a time when it is 
impossible to get them finished and ripened 
before winter. The best treatment you can 
now give them will be to keep them in the 
warmest and sunniest position at command 
and water them judiciously, by this means 
keeping the growths gently moving all through 
the winter. The progress, even with the best 
care will not be rapid, but it is all that can 
be done under the circumstances; then in 
spring you must increase the heat and mois- 
' ture and grow the plants as rapidly as possible 
until you see by the terminal leaves appearing 
that another set of growths are completed. 
After this remove them from the growing quar- 
ters and expose them to the full sun and air, 
placing them right out-of-doors if the weather 
is favourable and giving only enough water at 
the roots to prevent the pseudo-bulbs, or stems 
from shrivelling. This will have the effect of 
keeping the plants dormant, and they must 
another season be so kept all through the 
winter. After this you ought to experience no 
difficulty in keeping the plants to their proper 
annual routine of growth and they will doubtless 
flower freely at their proper season. With 
regard to the outdoor treatmant we may say 
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members of the family. The flowers are white, 
blotched and spotted with marone, and they 
are borne rather close together on arching 
Stout spikes that bear very few 
blossoms should be cut off, so as to prevent the 
plant getting weak. Our illustration shows a 


that the plants must be again housed, in a cool, 
airy structure, not later than the first week in 
September. 


























































tance named 2 feet at the start will do well. 
You cannot err in having plenty of drains in such 
land, Six feet to 9 feet apart would answer, 
but more width between. If you fill your 
drains in with coarse rubble this carries away 
more moisture. Before planting fruit-trees can 
you trench the Jand? But do not bury top soil. 
Double dig, and add such aids as old mortar, 
chalk or lime, burnt refuse of any kind, or even 
burnt clay—anything to open the soil. 

















OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Daffodils in unsatisfactory soils.— 
Will ‘* E.,” who wrote the interesting article on 
Daffodils in GARDENING of Oct. 12ch, kindly 
inform me if it is usually more difficult to 
succeed with the bright yellow and deep yellow 
self Trumpet varieties, such as maximus major, 
H. Irving, Santa Maria, Ard Righ, than with 
the bicolors, Empress, etc., and the soft yellows 
Emperor, P. R. Barr, and Rugilobus? The soil 
here (borders of Kent and Sussex) is a rich loam, 
with ‘‘cold bottom ”—7.e., not clay, but some- 
thing approaching it. Lent Lilies grow wild 
abundantly, and also biflorus, though that is 
now almost exterminated. All the bicolors 
grow Juxuriantly, and all the medium-crowned 
varieties, Golden Spur, and obvallaris, succeed 
partially, and until last winter Leda and Albi- 
cans, have flourished. But I cannot succeed 
with the first named yellow sorts. The bulbs 
dwindle in size, and divide into many tiny ones, 
and if left two years without taking up, they 
bee coher ek tate Pe ag aie. surte not confine themselves entirely to vegetable 
never tried manure as ‘‘ EK ” describes, as the : ; : 
vigorous ee succeed splendidly in this ay The Ange Aan tig a gates ierenm ey, 
without it, and my own idea is that the self] +: eds ’ ‘ 
yellows may Fated a drier, warmer soil. I meee oe epee sree Dare anne 
pe, Hells acEeey ek ber crrien we te? trap ae ie by placing ur tHete Hai something 
PRsIeessuoue PRE TTBE VASE Steet .,, |into which they can creep and hide. Amon 

+ itis far more difficult to succeed with | the best traps are small garden pots, half-filled 
such kinds as maximus major, Henry Irving, | vith dry Moss or crumpled paper. Short lengths 
Santa Maria, and Ard Righ, than those splendid | of rods or any hollow-stemmed plant make most 
bicolors, Empress, ete. They have the unfor-| y.efyl traps, as the earwigs can so easily be 
tunate habit of dwindling away, and want'the|1jon ont of them. “The ateme of Sunflowers 
warmest, driest spot, also to be lifted each year | ang Beans, cut into lengths of 9 inches or a foot, 
and replanted again in early autumn. Maximus, | are admirably suited for this purpose, particu- 
one of the most beautiful of all Daffodils, so rich larly those of the former, as the pithy lining is 
and splendid in colour, is very quixotic. We somewhat sweet. Crumpled balls of paper are 
hope readers will give peeteation to help our | i155 very useful. The traps should be 
correspondent, as doubtless a large number of , 

Feadéte grow and know Daffodils well. pibceds woincnge the tahoobsns Ofs y Mowe anaes 


which are attacked—should be examined 
Zinnias. — Those who care about old-|every morning, and the occupants shaken 
fashioned flowers cannot fail to admire the 


or blown into a vessel of water with 
pen) and varied colours of the beautiful | enough paraftin-oil floating on the top to com- 
innias. The seeds should be sown under glass 


pletely cover the surface witha good film. This 
about March or April, and the young plants | will soon kill them. The natural enemies of the 
put out at the end of May. They will soon | earwigs are various small birds, toads, and some 
flower and continue to bloom through the|of our larger beetles, particularly the ones 
summer until the frost. The colours vary from | known as the devil’s coachhorse or tetid rove 
white to a deep crimson, besides many very | beetle, and one of the Ichneumon flies. The 
pretty salmon-pinks, When once planted out | popular notion that it is the habit of earwigs to 
Zinnias do not require attention, except during | crawl into persons’ ears at night has little or no 
the very dry weather. The flowers are useful 


foundation. It is, of course, possible that one 
when cut, and effective, lasting for a very long | might try and hide itself in such a locality, but 
time. They are suitable to mix with other 


I never knew anyone who had met with such an 
things, but I like to see them kept apart, | experience, nor heard of an authenticated case. 
especially the self-coloured varieties.—F. 


Even if one did enter a person’s ear it would be 

Tropzolum speciosum.—I have two | impossible for it to creep into the brain as some 
seedling plants of this creeper, transplanted at | Persons assert, for there is no open passages 
the end of July from the Lake district, where|from the ear into the brain, and if they 
they were growing almost wild in a garden tried to make one, they would most certainly 
hedge. They are now in pots and have been|WKe the person. It is also commonly stated 
kept in a cool greenhouse. When should they | that earwigs cannot fly; this ia quite a mis- 
be put into position out-of-doors in a mild part take. It is true they are not often seen on the 
of Kent? Could they be trained on the roof 


wing, but as they fly by night this is not to be 
inside a warm greenhouse (about 60 degs.) wondered at ; and if an earwig is carefully ex- 
during the winter ?—J. H. 


amined, under the short wing-cases will be found 
*,* Tropzolum speciosum will not thrive in 


the south so well as it does in the north. The 
greenhouse will be too hot for it. Plunge it in 
a cold pit, or better still in some shady spot 
outside, mulching the roots to keep them moist. 
Early in the spring make up a bed on the shady 
side of a building or wall. Mix peat, leaf-mould, 
add some old turf and sand together, take out a 
trench by the side of the wall, and fill in with 
the prepared compost and plant the Tropzolum 
therein. Fix up a trellis for it to grow upon, 


Drainage.—I am adding to my garden a 


small plot of land 38 yards by 20 yards, which 
has hitherto formed part ofa pasture field. The 


INSECT ENEMIES. 
Tue Earwic (ForRFICcULA AURICULARIS). 


OnE of the insects with which everybody is 
most familiar is the earwig, for there are few 
years in which they do not abound in most 
gardens. They may often be found in dwelling- 
houses. They are a source of great trouble and 
annoyance to gardeners by feeding on the flowers 
and young shoots of many different kinds of 
plants; their favourites are Dahlias, Chrys- 
anthemums, and Carnations. They are also 
fond of such feuit as Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Grapes, Apples, and Pears, and they 
sometimes creep into Cauliflowers and render 
them dirty and unfit for use. Their presence, 
however, is not an unmitigated evil, as they da 





The earwig. 


soil is about 12 inches deep on a substratum of 
clay. How deep, and at what distance should 
drains be placed to ensure proper dryness for 
fruit-trees and ordinary vegetables? It would 
not be easy to make the outlet lower than 4 feet 
deep. Is 2 foot 6 inches too near the surface for 
the commencement of the drains?—H. 
CHESHIRE 

*,” Drain your land at 2 feet to 3 feet depth, 
according to what you wish to plant. The dis- 





a most beautiful pair of wings, folded up in the 
most elaborate manner, and which require the 
assistance of the pincers at the end of the body 
before they can be closed after use. The female 
lays her eggs in the spring and early summer 
under dead leaves, stones, the bark of trees, 
etc., in a cluster of fifteen or twenty. In- 
stead of leaving them to fate, as most insects 
do, she broods over them as a bird would. 


In about a month’s time the eggs hatch, and 


the mother, apparently for some little time 
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1575.—_Treatment of Tea Rose Cattings (/ris), 
—It is really too late now, but you might put a few under 
glass. We should, however, advise you to wait until next 
July, when cuttings of wood that has lately flowered will 
strike in about six weeks if inserted in light, gritty soil in 
44-inch pots and kept in a cold frame. 


1576.—Treatment of ‘“Geraniums” and 
Fuachsias (Peer’s Court).—The cold pit plan is an ex- 
cellent one for keeping Fuchsias. I have kept them 
covered deeply with ashes in the open ground; but it is 
untidy to have heaps of ashes around the beds in winter, 
and, besides, one ought to have other plants in the beds in 
winter and spring. 


1577.—Planting Oabbages (Durrant).—Your 
questions are curious. ‘To the first we should reply 15,840 
plants, the hedge being taken into account. The next 
question as to plants 18 inches apart, and their value at 
one penny each would work out at about £66 an acre, a 
price we fear you would not realise, as there would be 
many minor matters to consider. 


1578.—Unsatisfactory lawn (R. J. S.).—Take up 
the good turf carefully and lay it on one side to lay down 
again. Then fork out the roots of the troublesome weed 
(we expect from your description it must be the Yarrow), 
level the ground, and lay down the turf as far as it will 
go, and either get new turf to make up with, or wait till 
March and sow Grass-seeds, We should prefer turf, and 
get the job out of hand at once. 


1579.—Roses suffering from wind (VW. J. M.). 
—You had better cit back the long shoots of the R2s3e3 
sufficiently to relieve the wind pressure, and finish the 
pruaing in Mirch. This will also help in the ripening of 
the wood. Better prune the Maréchal Niel closs back to 
induce stronger shoots to break out which should be 
trained in full length a3 they grow. You will hardly get 
any blooms nextseason. Lat the plant grow asit will and 
get strong. Soot may be used in moderation. 


1580.—Mrs. Pince Grape, etc. (Amateur, Corn- 
wall).—You are fortunate in your climate. Mrs. Pince 
does not usually ripen so well in an unheated house. 
Alicante would ripen well under like conditions, and so 
also would Golden Queen in your climate. I am doubttul 
about Gros Colman and Lady Down;’s. You might mulch 
or graft either of the above Grapes on some of the Ham- 
burghs. The best early Peach under glass is, I think, 
Hale's Early. I have tried a good many sorts, and think 
so wellof Hale’s that I have planted halfa new house with 
it. The Golden Eagle is a good late Peach, later than 
wr atiasion 4 Admirable ; but the latter is a very fine late 
Peach.—H. 


1581.—_Dividing Pampas Grass.—I have some 
large clumps of Pampas Grass which I want to divide. 
When will be the best time to ‘do it ?—S. C. T. 


afterwards, takes charge of the young ones, 
as they have been found seeking protection 
under her. They much resemble their parents, 
but are lighter in colour, and have no wings or 
wing-cases, and theic pincers are weak and 
almost straight. They shed their skins from 
time to time as they increase in size. When 
they have only one more change of skin to make 
they are still more like their parents, as they 
acquire rudimentary wings and wing-cases ; 
they are then in the condition which is the same 
as the chrysalis state in most other insects, and 
on again casting their skins appear as perfect 
insects, which are too well known to require 
description. G. 8.58. 





RULES FOR OORRHSPONDENTS., 





Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpunine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications 
for insertion should be Rerey and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to EpiTor of 
GARDENING, 37, ath wimbion-virest: Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he muy desire to be used in 
the per. When more than one query 18 sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue tmmediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be yeh res will be found in their diferent pid ode 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserte in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared. 
















































1590.-Ivy not clinging properly.—Can you 


inform me why some Ivy planted against a stuccoed wall 
will not cling properly, and also what is the right time to 
trim Ivy ?—T. H. V. 


*,* The Ivy is probably unable to cling to the wall 


because the stucco is not sound and comes off when clung 
to by the aérial roots. If this ts not the case, there must 
be something in the stucco distasteful to the plants. The 
best time to trim Ivy is in the spring or early summer 
(May or June), as new growth is made again directly 
then. 


1501.—Cypripsdium-leaves turning brown. 


—I have a Oypripedium, some of the leaves of which have 
become brown, like the enclosed. Will you tell me what 
the causa is? They are in 60 degs. to 70 degs. of heat.—A 
READER. 


*,* Apparently a rather bad case of scalding, caused 
obably by strong sun shining on the leaves when wet. 
ou are keeping the plants too warm. 


1592.—Watering Orchids.—Isit advisable to water 


cool-house Odontoglossums, Oacidiums, from time to time 
by placing in water up to the rims? They stand in pots on 
peat, which is kept moist.—C. T. 


*,* This may be done now and then in very hot weather 


while the plants are growing, especially should they become 
really dry at any time; but tf properly watered in the 
ordinary way it will be unnecessary, and, while they are 
at rest, quite inadmissible. 


1593. —GJladioli in winter.—I shall be glad to know 


how bulbs of Gladioli Lamoinei should be kept through 
the winter. After drying off the foliage should the bulbs 
be kept in paper bags until the spring 7—Hawrnorn. 


*,* Bulbs of the new Lemoinei race of Gladioli are 


perfectly hardy, and may be left in the open ground, 
where this is fairly light and dry, for the winter, 


159!1.—Plants for hanging -baskets.—I am 


anxious to plant three hanging-baskets, in a small green- 
house which is not heated, with Tradescantias and 
Trope slums. Will you kindly tell me whether there must 
ba earth in the baskets, or will the roots grow simply in 
Moss ?—BkGINNER, Hants. 


*,* It will be useless to plant such tender subjects as 


Tropeolums and Tradescantias in an unheated green- 
house, as the jirst sharp frost will kill them outright. 
Better furnish the baskets with such things as Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia), Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga 
sarmentosa), etc. 
Moss first, and then filled with light rich soil, and 
planted. 


The baskets should be well lined with 


1595.—_Restoring a Laurel hedge.—Would you 











kindly tell me what is the best way to restore a Laurel- 


1566.—Large Cockscomb3,—I shall be obliged if 
you, or any of the readers of GARDENING, will tell me the 
size of the largest Oockscomb ever grown?—T. DENNISON. 


1567.—Building an ice house.—I should feel 
greatly obliged if someone would inform me how to build 
an ice-house, and the best way to keep ice for summer use ? 
—RHYZDOLDOG. 


1568.—Treatmoent of bulbs in pots.—What posi- 
tion in a conservatory would be best to place bulbs in dur- 
ing the winter, and how should they be treated? The con- 
servatory is facing the east.—IRIs. 


1569.—How to prepare leaves of Tobacco for 
use.—I shall feel grateful if anyone can give me some 
information regarding the right method of preparing the 
Tobacco-leaves. A friend of mine has grown some plants 
and is anxious to make some of the fragrant weed, if 
possible, of service, but does not know exactly how i— 
AMATEUR. 


1570.—Carnations in pots.—I have some young 
Carnation plants as follows: Alice Ayres, Acme, Mrs. R. 
Hole, Lord Salisbury, Duchess of Fife, Gloire de Nancy, 
and Germania. I have potted them and have them in my 
greenhouse. The greenhouse has a stove for winter. Do 
they require much heat, and should they be kept in the 
coolest or warmest part? Are they suitable pot plants? 
If you could give me some general idea of their treatment 
under these conditions I should be obliged, I am only a 
beginner, and have gained much from your paper.—Oar- 
NATION, 


1571.—T ulip-tree from seed.—I should be obliged 
by any information as to raising the Tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron tulipifera)from seed. Ihave for three years 
unsuccessfully tried to raise it from seed. Ihave procured 
the seed from the leading ssedsmen, and have even sent to 
America forit. I have soaked it in warm water, and have 
tried it in a propagating house, but have never succeeded 
in getting one solitary seed to germinate. The seed-bed 
in which I sowedit in the spring of 1893 has never been 
touched, so astoallowittime. I should like to know: 1, 
When is the seed ripe? 2, Where is it best procured? 3, 
The time to sow it? 4, The soil for sowing itin? 5,How 
long does it take to germinate? 6, Any hints as to after 
treatment ?—HENDON. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are snvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1572.-Unsatisfactory Aralia (Amateur),.—The 
Aralia i3 not ditiicult to manage. Give the plant alight 
position, and do not overwater. It is hardy in some places 
in the country, especially in the south. 


1573.—Use of peat-Moss (H. H.),—We have never 
found peat-Moss fail, eur only failures with it for forcing 
being in the case of Mushroom-beds. This, we found, was 
owing to dryness. We admit your complaint about gar- 
deners, but they should not all be classed alike. 


15/4.—-Making a rockery (H. R. S.).—To tell the 
best way to make a rockery would occupy some space, and 
perhaps the telling would be of no use to you, We have 
seen a good many rockeries, but most of them were poor 
imitations of Nature. Perhaps the best way to make a 
small rockery would be to bed the stones partly in the 
ground, with the upper portions peeping through, occa- 
sionally rising into a rugged mass. The stones should 
slope i little to convey the water to the roots of the plants, 

















is commencing. 


obliged if you would suggest some hardy shrubs, not 
higher than 4 feet when fully grown, that would be 
evergreen in a north border under the wall of the house, to 
look pretty, and to hide two cellar windows.—HgpeGEHoa, 


Osmanthus — illicifolius, 
Gaultheria Shallon would be suitable. 


out-of-doors.—Will you kindly say whether the follow- 
ing Roses require protection on a south wall in this suburb 
—viz., Gloire de 
Riehardson ?7—G. F. D. 


W.A. Richardson should have the warmest place. An 
easterly position should be avoided in every case. 


Scotch Fir be grown as a hedge? 
like the Yew, and will cattle eat it ?—Fex, 














*,* You must divide the clumps in spring when growth 


1582.—D warf hardy shrubs.—I should be much 


*,* Cotoneaster microphylla, Skimmia japonica, 


Mahonia aquifolium, and 


1583.—Protection of Tea Roses in winter 


ijon, Red Gloire, Bouquet d'Or, W. A. 


*,* All the Roses mentioned will succeed out-of-doors. 


1584.-Scotch Fir for a hedge.—Oan young 
Will it bear clipping 


*,* No, none of the Pines will bear clipping in this way. 


Cattle will not eat them. 


1585.—_Repotting plants.—The following plants in 


6-inch pots are full of roots, Should they be repotted now ? 
Coleus, Oytisus, Lemon-scented Verbena, Habrothamnus, 
and Balsam.—O. J. 


*,* No; leave them undisturbed—at least, until the early 


spring. Coleus must be kept about 10 degs. warmer than 
the others. If the Balsams are of the annual kinds they 
will die off shortly, but the perennial varieties need the heat 
of @ stove. 


1586.—Pruning Allamandas.—When and how 


should I prune an Allamanda which is growing rather 
rampant in stove ?—DaARLEY DALn, 


*,* The best time to cut these plants back is before the 


new growth commences, but if the growth is inconveniently 
thick or long tt may be reduced moderately now or at any 
time during the winter. 


1587.—-Oobeea scandens.—What can I do with a 


Cobaa scandens that has grown too big for my conser- 
vatory ? When could it be cus back?—J. H. S, 


*,* Thisis the great fault of this otherwise charming 
lant under glass—it makes too much growth. This may 
é reduced to a moderate extent now, but the proper time 


for pruning is in the spring before growth recommences, 


when the plant may be cut back to almost any extent. 


1588.— Destroying wireworm.—Will someone 
kindly say how to kul the wireworm, which is most 
destructive in my garden ?—K. O. 


** Dress the land at this season with fine gas-lime. Let 
it lay on the surface for a time, then dig in, and during 
the early spring frequently stir the surface with a fork. 
In digging turn the soil up as roughly as possible for the 
weather to pulverise, 


158)9.—Sheep-manure for Maiden-hair Ferns. 
—Will you kindly tell me if Ido right in giving Miden- 
hair and other Feras liquid-manure (sheep-manure and 
soot) through the winter? They are all in fernery in 


greenhouse, and kept as near 50 degs. to 60 degs. as can 
be.—WILLIAM J. G. Loven. 


*,* Certainly not. Such treatment will do more harm 


than good. After the growth has been made nothing but 


pure water is required, and not too much of that in a low 
temperature at least. 

























hedge? Uatil last winter it flourished, but during the 
fro3t much of it was killed, especially at the part nearest _ 
the ground. Would you suggest planting young trees to 
fill up gaps, or would these bushes shoot out lower if they 
were cut back ?—HEp@snHoa, 


*.* Yes, and out the old ones to the grownd ; but, better 


still, destroy itand plant something prettier and better, as 
Sweet Brier or Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa), or a mixtur 
of the two, > 


1596.—Fruit-tree for town garden,.—I have a 


small patch of ground (11 feet by 9 feet, south aspect) at 
back of town dwelling-house, in which I should like to 
plant a fruit-tree. What would be the most suitable and 
take the least room ?—AMATEUR, 


*.* Plant an Apple-tree on the Paradise-stock —say, 


King of the Pippins if a dessert variety is liked, or for 
cooking par awthornden or Manks’ Codlin. A good 
Pear 1s 

both reliable croppers. Both should be in bush form, not 
standards. Plum Victoria is best. 


ouise Bonne of Jersey or Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 


1597.—Pruning standard Rose-trees.—Will you 


tell me if [ought to prune now standard Roses budded last 
year? The shoots are about 14 inches high, and have 
flowered several times. And, if so, how much ought I to 
cut off? Also, ought I to shorten shoots budded this year 
now 6 inches or 8 inches high ?—B. O D. 


*,* Let them all alone now, and prune nothing till the 


spring, when cut back to two or three good eyes. 


1598.—Treatment of Marechal Niel Ross.— 


Some months ago I asked you what I should do with my 
Maréchal Niel Rose. 
which you said cut down to about a foot, and I did e0 
This year it has a rod 20 feet long 
I thought of cutting 4 feet of it off, and bringing the point 
back, as we do Grape-Vines, to get the back buds to 


I told you it had a shoot 5 feet long, 
What do you advise ? 


break, Would this be right?—GarDENgR. 


*,* Certainly leave the shoot until it has borne flowers ; 
then cut it again. You must not touch it now. You can 


train the rod as suggested. 


1599.—-Sowing Grass-seed, etc.—I have taken a 
small house, built in the middle of a large field. I see in 
this week’s number of your valuable paper you think it too 
late to sow Grass-seed. Do you advise me to turf the 
piece I want for a tennis-lawn, and will you tell me some 
quick-growing trees to plant for shade at the end of the 
lawn 7—BrainnER, Hants. 


*,* Yes, it is too late to sow Grass seed now, and ground 
required fora lawn had better be turfed at once. The 
Black Italian, Canadian, and Balsam Poplars are amony 
the most rapidly growing of all trees, and afford a nice 
shade. 


1600.—Treatment of General Jacqueminot 
Rose.—Last November I planted a General Jacqueminot 
Rose in a 10-inch pot, and put it in a heated greenhouse. 
It had been pruned alittle when it came from the nurseries, 
so Ldid not cut down any more, nor did I prune it in 
spring. It sent out a lot of weak wood, also one strony 
shoot about a yard long. I put it outside this summer, 
when it stopped growing altogether, I want it to bloom 


inside ina pot. Will you please say how to treat it, and 
oblige 7—Rosss. 


*,* Cut back the weakly growths to within 3 inches, but 
do not cut away more than the point of the strong shoot, 
then bend this down in the best way you can and let the 
plant come on very steadily. Neat year you will probably 
have more uniform growth, and can then prune on more 
orthodox lines, 
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1601.—Azalea mollis.—I have an Azalea mollis which 
was full of bloom in spring, I have had it under glass 
all summer, and it has not shed its leaves yet. Ido not 
know what to do to have it in bloom again next spring. 
Will you kindly inform me also how many years you can 
oe the same plant with any amount of success ?— 
OSES. 


*.* After the growth had been made the plant ought to 
have been gradually hardened off and stood on ashes in the 
open air. Better expose it at once, or the wood will not 
become sufficiently ripened. Place at the foot of a sunny 
(south) wall, and leave it there, giving water only when 
really necessary, until severe frost sets in Keep cool through 
the winter, and do not force it at ali in the spring. These 
plants will bloom abundantly and annually with proper 
treatment for many years ; they are quite hardy. 


1602 —Plants for rooms in winter.—Would 
you give me the names of a few plants which will look 
green and stand the winter in a room in which there is a 
fire nearly every day, but which, nevertheless, is very 
draughty and damp. In spite of fire, water left in the 
poe last winter overnight was frozen in the morning.— 
B. CO. D. 


*,* Of course, flowering plants are out of the question. 
The only plant we can recommend under the circum- 
stances is the Aspidistra, both green and variegated 
variety. Ferns would be a failure. 


1603.—Ampeslopsis Veitchi.—I see you advise 
taking cuttings of Ampelop3is Veitchi in September. Is 
it too late to take them now? If not, kindly tell me how 
to do so, and if they will be strong enough to plant out in 
the spring against a wall?—Oountsss. 

** It is getting late now, but the cuttings may be rooted 
yet with care. Keep them cool at first, and when “ callused”’ 
plunge them in bottom heat, and they will soon form roots. 
pi plants ought to have a year’s growth before being put 
out. 

1604.—Lilies in pots.—I have about 100 choice Lilies 
of various sorts in pots which have flowered in the con- 
servatory, and have since died down under a north wall. 
How should I ensourage them to have them in flower next 
July, not before 7—Daruny Dar. 


*,* The plants may be repotted at once, but do not dis- 
turb the new roots more than can be helped. Keep them 
in @ cool pit through the winter, and bring them on quite 
quietly in the spring, with plenty of air. 


1605.—Roses.—I want six good H.P.’s suitable fora 
wall about 7 feet high, and six Teas for a similar position. 
The aspect is good.—M. G. 

*,* Alfred Colom», John Hopper, Jules Margottin, Mrs. 
J. Laing, Duke of Edinburgh, and Mme. Victor Verdier 
are six good H.P.’s for your purpose; but we should 
substitute for two of them Cheshunt Hybrid and Aimée 
Vibert (Noisette, white), Six good Teas: Gloire de Dijon, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Réve d’Or, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Souvenir d'un Ami, and Clothilde Soupert ; but Céline 
eer eas and W. A. Richardson are two fine kinds for a 


1696.— Auriculas.—I sent to a nurseryman for some 
Auriculas and alpine Auriculas for the open ground, He 
has sent them in pots. Should I tnrn them out of the 
aot or should [ plunge them into the ground in the pots? 


*,* Plants of the alpine or garden Auriculas should be 
planted out in the open ground at once, preferably amongst 
rockwork or in @ well-drained border. The finer show 
varieties should be grown in pots under glass—in a frame 
or cool-house. 


1607.—To0 destroy weeds.—Would you kindly 
insert in your next issue the best remedy for killing weeds 
on garden paths, which are completely overrun with 
them? We have valuable cats and dogs here, so we want 
nothing injurious to them.—Weasps, 


*.* Diluted sulphuric or carbolic acid will answer the 
purpose, Of course, these are powerful poisons, but the 
latter especially no animal would be likely to touch, we. 
should say. The only alternative is to hoe the weed} 
up, and then turn and roll the gravel. 


1698.—Curious growth on Cabbage.—I havea 
curious Cabbage growth on a Savoy. It is perfectly vase- 
shaped, with no crack or join anywhere. The size of it is 
about a foot in height and 5 inches at the top. Is this a 
rare occurrence? It has been suggested to me to preserve 
it in spirits and present it to a museum, but I should like 
your opinion as to its occurrence ?—C, T. B., Oxford. 


*.* Cabbages frequently assume contorted shapes, 
especially with much heat or little rainfall for along time. 
Savoys, for instance, this season are inclined to be vase- 
shaped. We do not think it would be worth preserving. 


1609.—Greenhouss plants for hanging- 
baskets.—Would you please name a few greenhouse 
roe suitable for hanging-baskets which are good 
loomers, and the flowers suitable for cutting? Algo their 
culture? 
Raye. 


*,* There are very few subjects that fulfil all the 
conditions you require. It seems rather an odd idea to 
grow plants in baskets for cutting from, for when the 
blossoms are cut the baskets cease to be effective. Three of 
the most suitable are Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, the ever- 
Jlowering Tropeolum Fireball, and Fuchsias, Drooping- 
habited Begonias also are nice for baskets ; but of these the 
Fas) areof not much use for cutting, as they bruise so 
easily. 


1610.—Clematis not flowering.—For two years 
I hive had Clematis La france and Smith’s Saow White 
Jackmani, both fine plants, quite healthy, and have grown 
very freely, but have not flowered. Other Clematis ower 
very freely in the same house—a cold one—and under the 
same condition—Jackmani, Mrs. Geo. Jackman, and 
Prince of Wales. Should the above two be cut in or left 
alone ?—J, A. S. 


*,* We cannot understand this, as La France is one of 
the most free-flowering varieties in cultivation, flowering 
freely even in quite small pots, and; as far as we are 
aware, the other also is very free. Are you sure the plants 
are true toname? We should advise cutting the plants 


back hard, and try again. Do not give them too much 
manure, 


The house is heated with hot water.,—J. E, 











































1611.—Celery eaten by insects.—Will you kindly 
inform me what it is that eats my Celery off just above the 
ground, usually attacking the largest and strongest stems? 
I have looked at night, expecting to find snails, but fail 
to find any, yet in the morning I see stems cut off as 
usual. I have tried soot and fertiliser, but without any 
effect 7—OBLERY, 


*.* Your Celery is attacked by a grub which encases 
itse'f between the tissues of the leaf. These must either be 
killed by pressing between the finger and thumb or by 
picking of affected parts and burning them. This disease 
is very rife this season. You appear to have used also too 
strong foods, the stems being injured. 


1612.—Propagating Rhododendrons.—lI have 
some double-flowered Rhododendrons, and wish to know if 
they can be propagated by cuttings? If so, when would 
be the best time to take them, and could they be struck for 
growing in a conservatory as pot plants? Kindly mention 
how the cuttings should be taken.—Usiq7h Feta, 


*,* The choice greenhouse varieties of Rhododendrons 
do not thrive to any extent when grown from cuttings. 
They must be grafted on stocks of the common strong- 
growing kinds, this being done during the winter season, 
and the plants afterwurds kept in a close, moist heat until 
a union has been effected and the plants are fairly in 
growth. 


1613.—Treatment of Alliums, Oxalis, etc.— 
Kindly advise me through your excellent paper how to 
treat Allium neapolitanum, Oxalis Bowei, lutea, and 
versicolor, and Anemone hortensia? I want to grow them 
in pots in a cool house—just enough to keep out frost— 
and to have them in flower as scon as [ can,— BLUME. 


*,* All the plants m2ntioned are of very simple culture, 
and only require to be potted in good sandy loam in the 
autumn, and watered as required, keeping them nearly 
dry in very severe weather, In sandy soil and a sunny 
position the Oxvalis will bloom freely, but if kept too damp 
and cold, but little, ifatall. The Anemone will do best 
under cool treatment, and in a good substantial loam kept 
fairly moist, 


1614 —Pyrus japonica fruiting, —For the last ten 
years and more [ have had in my garden a japonica (red 
blossom ere the leaves are fully out). This year it has 
produced two Pear-like fruits almost joined together 
Will you tell me if it is fruit or seed, and if unusual? 
Also, if good to eat? I enclose a sketch of them as near as 
possible in appearance, 
ROBINSON. 

*.* This is the fruit, which, of course, contains the seed. 
The Pyrus is fruiting abundantly this year, but we have 
never tried any preserve made from the fruit. Perhaps, 
some of our readers can help our correspondent. 


1615.—Treatment of outdoor Vine.—I have an 
outdoor Vine growing ona fence, It is ten vears old or 
more, and has never produced any Grapes until this year. 
Now it has eight or ten bunches of small, white Grapes 
without any stones. The brancheshave been badly trained, 
and are a mass of twisted canes and leaves. Will you 
kindly direct me to some simple work from which I can 
learn how to prune this Vine? [ have the ‘‘ Pruner,” in 
Weale’s series, but that presupposes a considerable 
amount of practical knowledge on the subject.—GroRGIES. 


*.* Your Grapes are stoneless, It shows that they have 
not been fertilised. Thereis too much wood, and probably 
the Vines want light. At the winter season remove a large 
portion of old naked wood. Nailin the young canes, and 
cut back lateral growth, not required to lay in close to wall 
to two buds, and thin wood and branches next season. 
Barron's ‘* Book on the Vine,” which may be obtained 
from this office, will suit. 


1616.—Training Hoya carnosa.—I have got one 
of these sent in 6-inch pot, and trained round sticks 2 feet 
high, Should I put it in larger pot and train up conserva- 
tory wall at once, or leave it alone for some time? Is it 
suitable for conservatory in which enough heat is got from 
hot-water pipes to keep out frost, except in very severe 
winters—i.e., when within 5 dezs. of z2r0?—J. H. Sana. 

** Leave the plant as it is until the spring. In April 
tt may be either planted out in a well-drained border or be 
soe | into @ 9-inch or 10-inch pot. Soil: loam, four 
parts, leaf-mould, peat, sand, and mortar-rubbish, one 
part each. It will thrive if kept just safe from frost in 
winter, but it must be kept perfectly dry at that season. 
The great fault of this otherwise pretty plant is its liability 
to make too much growth in proportion to the flowers pro- 
duced. The only way to obviate this is to avoid rich soil 
and manure, and keep the plant cool and dry through the 
winter. 


1617.—Preparing flower borders.—I wish to 
know how to prepare flower-borders for all kinds of peren- 
nials and annuals, also a few shrubs. The foundations of 
the house to which the gardens belong ara built upon 
60 feet of sand. The borders face north, south, and east, 
and are protected by a 5 feet wall, At present only a few 
inches of loam have been spread on the surface.—SANDy, 

*.* Such soil as this ought to be deeply trenched and liber- 
ally manured, using strong farmyard ‘ spit-manure” or 
“muck,” if procurable. The addition of some strong loam, 
or even clay, will be also very desirable, with a little lime. 
Put in wa good layer of manure at the depth of about 2 feet 
from the surface. The work had better be commenced at 
once. Do not bury the surface-sotl. 


1618.—Agapanthus Lily not flowering.—I 
have four large pots, 15-inch or 16-inch, of this Lily, quite 
full and looking very healthy, but had only one spike of 
bloom from the lot this year, and last year only two. I 
shall be much obliged if someone can explain the cause and 
advise me as to their proper treatment? Though living in 
London, I have a large garden and good greenhouse, where 
I keep the Lilies in the winter, but it is only heated suffi- 
ciently to keep out frost.—AMATEUR, 


*,* Plants of this nature never bloom so well in the con- 
fined and smoky atmosphere of a large town or, city as in 
pure country air. From some cause the growth seems to 
lack the necessary substance, though otherwise strong and 
vigorous. Beyond this, the failure may arise from the 
plants not being sujjiciently ripened. Towards the autumn 


though under size.—C, B. 


some weeks, watering very sparingly at the same time. 
During the winter algo only enough water should be given 
to keep the foliage fresh. 



































you before, so I trust you will excuse me. 
dozen flowering shrubs for the open border to mix with 
Syringas, aud to bloom about the same time. 
recommend me a few of the best ?—R. W. P. 


mollis in variety, 
tetraptera (the Snowdrop-tree, not the Snowberry ), Spirceas 
(shrubby) of sorts, Althea frutex, Escallonia macrantha, 
Deutzia scabra, Acacias, Viburnum opulus (Guelder 
Rose), and Colchic Laurel, with some early-jlowervng 


strip of land running between two high houses. 
very shaded position. 
rockery. What kind of plants would be best to use? In 
its present state it presents a most unbearable sight from 
my sitting-room window, which exactly overlooks it. Any 
information you can possibly give will be gladly received, 
as Iam passionately fond of flowers and gardening, but 


position. 
(Stonecrops) would do perhaps ; but we should clear away 





they should be stood out-of-doors in w@ sunny position for 


1619.—Temperature fora greenhouse.—I have 


a lean-to greenhouse in which | have a Vine, Ferns, 
“Geraniums,” anda variety of other plants. 
in a Finsbury boiler. 
what heat | should keep the house, and what is the best 
colour for painting inside walle, framework, and pipes ?— 
R. E, R. 


Iam putting 
Would you kindly inform me at 


*.* The proper temperature of a house of this description 


is 40 degs. to 45 degs. at night, with a rise to 50 degs. or 
55 degs. during the day when the sun shines. 
colour for the woodwork of a greenhouse i8 white (white 
lead and oil), just toned down slightly with a little blue or 
umber, and if the ironwork and any principal rafters, etc, 
are picked out with pale blue or green, a very pretty effect 
is obtained. 
lime-wash, and hot-water pipes with nothing but boiled 
oil and lamp-black. 


The best 


Wall spaces should be done with hot, strong 


1620.—Flowerlng shrubs.—I have never troubled 
I want about a 


Will you 


*,* We showld say that Rhododendrons and Azalea 
Weigela rosea and vars, Halesia 


Roses, would be most suitable for the purpose required. 


162l1.—Plants for rockery.—I have a long narrow 
Itisina 
I am thinking of turning it into a 


know but very little about either. I may say that I livein 


a town.—PieTRO LATRONIOA, 


*,* You will never succeed with alpines in a very shaded 
Sauifrayes, Creeping Jenny, and Sedums 


the rockery and plant the ground with hardy Ferns, such 
as the Male and Lady Ferns. These would succeed well, 
and make a cool picture. 


1622.—Sowing hardy annuals.—Is it too late 
now to sow annuals for spring or early summer flowering 
in a north exposura? Would it be of any use to water 
with a stimulant to bring them on more quickly, and let 
the young plants get established before frost comes? 
Although the exposure is north, the ground is a good deal 
sheltered, having walls on the east and west, but not on 
the north side. —MIcHAELMAS Daisy. 


*,* Ves, it is too late to sow hardy annuals in the open 
ground now, certainly on a@ north aspect, while to attempt 
to push the plants on with stimulants would in any case 
be most unwise at this season. Better wait until next March 
or April and sow then. If early plants are particularly 
wanted, and there is a cool greenhouse or sunny frame, a 
few seeds of Cornjlowers, annual Chrysanthemums, 
Mignonette, etc., might be sown now, kept just moving 
through the winter and planted out in the spring, but for 
this a more sunny aspect would be desirable. 


1623.—Moss-infested wood of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin Apple.—Last March I planted some Cox's 
Orange Apple-treesin my garden, soil about 15 inches loam 
on small flints and yellow clay. They were well watered 
sometimes during the dry summer. Now the wood is 
getting covered with green Mos3 and Lichen, Can you 
suggest what is causing this? The trees bore no fruit this 
year,—ORANGE PIPPIN. 

*.* Your trees are suffering from a wet subsoil, 
probably resting on clay. Such land requires special 
preparation, as drainage, trenching, and a free use of such 
materials as will lighten the soil. Our advice would be to 
lift the trees next month, place a good amount of brick 
rubbish under each after taking out the crudeclay to a 
depth of 24 feet, and give atleast G tnches to9 inches of 
drainage, and the roots good loam, if procurable, mixed 
with ordinary garden soil. Save all materials such 
as burnt refuse, and add to the surface soil, and lime-wash 
the trees. 


1624.—Marechal Niel Roses —Early in the spring 
I purchased recently-budded Maréchal Niel Roses. They 
have been out-of-doors during the summer, and have borne 
flowers. A fortnight ago I placed them under glass, night 
temperature about 50 dezs. They have started into 
vigorous growth. When will they probably bloom ?— 
NI&gL YELLOW. 


*,* Presuming that the plants are in pots, it is quite 
early enough to begin forcing them yet, and they would 
have done much better if kept quite cool until Christmas 
or the New Year. As it is, you may get a few flowers 
about the end of the year, or in January ; but unless you 
can keep the temperature rather higher than you name 
when the cold weather sets in they will not open well. 
This Rose seldom flowers well in pots, and your best plan 
would be to keep the plants cool, planting them out now or 
in the early spring, let them make a good growth, and 
force them gently neat season. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to eat letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


H. R. Matthew.—The Oarnations are poor, due, no 
doubt, to the seed being sown too thickly, and bad after 
treatment. Your best plan will be to repot them into 
good loamy soil, and keep near the glass in the greenhouse. 
Do not give much water at the start, and at no time must 
the plants be overwatered.——H. W. S,—You will find a 
little oil-stove of use to you, and if you consult our 
advertising columns you will, no doubt, see the kind of 
thing you want.—F. H.—Huckberry is the same as 
Hack-berry ; the Latin name of the tree is Prunus Padus. 
Hag-berry is another name for it.——W. Barry.—Try Mr. 
Smith, of Newry, Ireland.——M. L. 7.—We get corres- 
pondents saying that their questions have not been 
attended to, when answers have been already given. Yours 
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isacasein point. Acareful reply was given in GARDENING, 
Oct. 19, p. 516. W. Fowle, Townshend.—You will be 
able to obtain Gunneras at any good nursery where 
herbaceous plants are grown. The Water Lily you will get 
from M. Latour-Marliac, Temple-sur-Lot, Garonne, France. 


Replies next week to ‘‘ West Meath,” ‘‘ Worth,” 





‘‘Foughal,” ‘‘Hedgehog,” ‘‘W. W. B.,” ‘‘ Anxious to 
know,” ‘‘ Gardener,” ‘‘Saxifrage,” ‘No. 31,” ‘ Bucks,”’ 
‘*H. Harris,” ‘‘Derheran,” ‘‘H. Gordon Oumming,” 


‘* William Wilson,” ‘‘ W. E, Phillips,” etc. 





NAMHBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*.* Any communications respeoting tone or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprron of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—H. A. [., Newcastle.—Your 
plant is the common Myrtle,——Young Gardener.—1 and 
2, We cannot name Begonias from a leaf only; 3, Cocco- 
loba platyclada ; 4, Selaginella Kraussiana; 5, Not a Lily, 
but the Olivia (or Himantophyllum, as it was formerly 
called) miniata.—Henry Kershaw,—The Oape Goose- 
berry (Physalis edulis)——H. D., Barnard Castle.—You 
are quite correct; itis not S. glaucium, but S. spectabilis. 
— Mr. Tucker, Borcombe.— Mina lobata, an annual, and 
very pretty if allowed to run over twigs. It is not always 
satisfactory, requiring a warm soil and climate, —— 
G. B. H.—Your plant is the Winter Oherry (Pbysalis 
Alkekengi), It belongs to the Solanacew family, which 
includes the Tomato and Potato. A light, warm soil is 
what it requires. It will root freely almost underneath 
trees in the open, and the inflated, bladder-like calyces are 
pretty during the winter. J. A, C.—Chelone karbata. 
G. W.—Itis utterly impossible to name Orchids from 
the pseudo-bulbs alone. Please send flowers, and then we 
can assist you.— K., Plymouth.—We cannot tell what 
the plant is from the description given. Cannot you get 
a flower and send it to us? The specimen of Fern received 
is Gymnogramma tartarea, There is no accounting for 
these stray seedlings ; they frequently come up in places 
where Ferns have never been grown, the spores being 
carried by wind or water. Comber, Co. Down.—The 
names of Ferns are, 1, Adiantum elegans; 2, A. elegans 
also; 3, A. cuneatum; 4, Pteris serrulata cristata; 5, 
Adiantum excisum multifidum ; 6, A. decorum ; 7, Pteris 
tremula foliosa ; 8, P. longifolia ; 9, Adiantum pubescens ; 
10, Adiantum maocrophyllum, Cryptogamia. — 1, 
Lastrea dilatata, also the numbers 6, 9, and 10; 2, 3, and 
4, Lastrea spinulosa; 5, Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum 
(Black Spleenwort); 7, Athyrium Filia-foomina (Lady 
Fern); 8, 12, and 13, Polystichum augulare (soft 
Shield Fern); 11 and 14, Lastrea Filix-mas (Male Fern), 
Specimens gathered from various plants of the same 
species, perhaps in different positions and of various 
ages.——R. J. G. Read.—Leaves, Myrtus communis; 
Grass, Deschampsia flexuosa; Blue flower, Double 
Cineraria dried and dyed. Cryptogram.—Hypolepis 
distans, a good hardy evergreen greenhouse Fern, 
well adapted for planting on rockwork and also on Tree- 
Fern stems,——A. Oliver,—1, Toe Wild Michaelmas Daisy 
or Starwort (Aster Tripolium) It is impossible to name 
the other scraps you sent; we must have flowers.——T’. 
Vickers,—We cannot name the Carnations ; it is most diffi- 
cult to determine a florist’s flower, such as Carnation, 
unless the distinctions are very decided.—Harrowby.— 
A, Asplenium bulbiferum; ©, Please send fertile frond; 
D, Dennstcedtia davallioides; E, Pteris, but we cannot 
name from an infertile frond. 


Names of fruits.—A. W, C.—Pear Easter Beurré. 
—Kilkenny.—1, Gilogil; 2, Kaight’s Monarch; 3, 
Rotten; 4, Thompson’s; 5, Not recognised; 6, Apple 
Striped Beaufin; 7, Apple Lord Suffield; 8 and 10, Han- 
well Souring ;9, Not recognised; 11, Blenheim Orange or 
Pippin. H, S.—1, Northern Greening ; 2, Crassane ; 3, 
Far too poor to attempt to name. St. Helens.— 
E uperor Alexander.—— Veta.—Peasgood’s Nonesuch, It 
is not unusual for the fruit to come so large. __It is pro- 
bably the biggest fruited of any Apple.——A. H. Biggs.— 
Ribston Pippin. There is no questionabout it. The Pear 
is Des deux Sceurs.——J. A, Lees,—A, Not recognised ; B, 
Emperor Alexander; O, King of the Pippins; D, French 
Crab.— J. H.—Too poor to name, The fruit may be any 
kind. J. Winter, Lynnstay.—We have submitted your 
Pears to aleading authority. He says they are all Marie 
Louise, If you will carefully look at the fruit you will see 
thit they do not differ in character. Wembdon, 





























Bridgwater.—1, Golden Noble ; 2, Not recognised ; 2 and 3, 
King of the Pippins; 5, Fearn’s Pippin; 6, Hanwell 
Souring. Mrs. Sanders.—The fruits are those of the 





Marie Louise Pear. T. G.—Adam’s Pearmain is the 
Apple, and the Pear is Beurré d’Amaolis F, P.—1, 
Hawthornden ; 2, Rosemary Russet ; 3, Dachess of Olden- 
burgh; 4, Knight's Monarch Pear.—Lezicon,—You have 
numbered your fruits ina curious fashion, but we presume 
the numbers are correct : 7, Northern Greening ; 8, Court 
Pendu Plat; 9, Small’s Admirable ; 10, Small fruit of 
Alfriston. A, H. Lloyd, Oswell._—1 and 2, Small’s 
Admirable; 3, Not recognised._——T. G. Tomlinson.—1, 
Blenheim Orange or Pippin; 2, Possibly a poor Holland- 
bury; 8, Worcester Pearmain. C. H., Cheshire.—1, 
Lord Suffield; 2, 8, 5, Keswick Oodlin; 3, Cellini; 7, 
Stirling Castle. Your fruits were unfortunately very 
poor, but we have done the best we could with them. — 
W. H. G.—1, Forelle; 2, Easter Beurré; 4, Marie Louise 
apparently ; 5, Glou Morceau. 7’. W.—1. Marie Louise ; 
2, Beurré Diel; 3, Beurré Rance; 4, Like Nouvelle 
Falvie, but too poor to correctly determine; 5, Small 
fruit of Blenheim Pippin ; 6, King of Pippin; 7, Grape is 
Buckland Sweetwater. W, Y. Clif.—Poor fruit of Cox’s 
Pomona, Hook Norton.—1 and 2, Small Beurré 
Bachelier Pear; 3, Marie Louise d’Uccle. Mrs. Seaton 
Taylor.—3, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 4, Pear Leon Leclere de 
Laval; 17 and 21, Not recognised, Mrs. Stephenson.— 
1, Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, Mérede Ménage; 3, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet Seedlin, 34, Hollandbury ; 5, Superb King of the 
Pippin.——Dr. Purcell.—1, Not recognised; 3, Small 
Dutch Mignonne; 4, Minchall Crab. The Pears are 
1, Easter Beurré; 2, Bellissime d’Hiver; 3, Beurré 
Clairgeau.—-T. M. G.—Apple Braddick’s Nonpareil. 
N. M, R.—1, Fine Beurré Diel Pear: 2, Easter Beurré.—— 
G. HH. Trim.—We wish everyone would send such 
splendid fruits as you have. Our task of naming would be 
easy. 1, Grosse Oalebasse; 2, Pitmasten Duchess, 3 
Beurré Diel, Apples: 1, Ecklinville Seedling ; 2, Stirling 



































Oastle; 3, Warner's King.——R. J. G. Read.—l, Baurré 
Superfin; 2, Brown Beurré; 3, Rotten; 4, Doyenné du 
Oomice; 5, Beurré Diel; 2A, Beurré Superfin.—— 
A, Manison,—Grape Buckland 8 weetwater. 





Catalogues received.—Dwarf Roses.—H. Norton, 
The Rose Nurseries, Louth, Liacs.——Peas Blanche Bur- 
pee or Cupid.—W. Atles Burpee and Oo., Philadelphia, 
U.S. A.——Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Con‘ferce.—Messrs. 
Jas. Backhouse and Son, York. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895, 


WE have been asked by several readers to give a list of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn. 


Oct. 29, 30.—Havant Chrysanthemum Show, 
30.—Teignmouth. 

30, 31 —Kent County Chrysanthemum Society. 
31.—Highgate Onrysanthemum Society (2 days) ; 
Exmouth Chrysanthemum Show. 

Nov. 1, 2.—Chrysanthemum Show at the Orystal Palace. 

4, 5.—Dulwich Ohrysanthemum Society. 

5, 6.—Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Southampton 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

5, 6, 7.—National Ohrysanthemum Society’s Show at 
the Royal Aquarium. 

7.—Newton Abbot. 

6, 7.— Bromley (Kent) Ohrysanthemum Show; Tam- 
worth Chrysanthemum Society. 

7, 8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show; 
Hornsey Ohrysanthemum Show ; Woolwich, 
Plumstead, and District Chrysanthemum 


” 
” 
” 


Show. 

5, 8 —Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. 

» 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Drill Hall 
Meeting. 


12, 13.—Oroydon Chrysanthemum Show; Kingston 
Ohrysanthemum Show. 

13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show ; Bir- 
mingham Chrysanthemum Show; Rugby 
Ohrysanthemum Show. 

14, 15 —Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

14, 15, 16.—Edinburgh Ohrysanthemum Show. 

15, 16,—Sheffield Ohrysanthemum Show; Eccles 
Chrysanthemum Show; Stockport Carysan- 
themum Show; Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society. 


We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 
send us the dates of their shows. 





BEES. 


—_—_—_— 


Peat-Moss-litter for covering hives. 
—I propose putting over my quilts for the 
winter a tray containing 2 inches of riddled 
peat-Moss-litter, My veterinary surgeon says it 
isa valuable antiseptic. - _I know it to be a great 
absorbent of moisture. I shall be glad to read 
the opinion of an expert in your columns on 
what I propose.—Sr. 8. 

* * We have never used peat-Moss-litter for 
winter packing of hives, but as it is a great 
absorbent of moisture, as well as being a valuable 
antiseptic, we should say that nothing could be 
better for the purpose. Many of our Bee-keeping 
readers would doubtless be glad to hear later on 
how it has answered with you. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Breed of Plymouth Rock poultry. 
—I purchased this year a sitting of Plymouth 
Rocks’ eggs. Some have come out a beautiful 
light grey, four out of the lot being black. The 
person I bought the eggs from only keeps 
Plymouth Rocks. I want to kaow if the 
black are a pure breed, and what colour their 
legs and bills ought to be, and if the grey ought 
to have very yellow legs and bills? If you can 
give me any information on this subject I shall 
be obliged ?—G. M, ELiarp. 


* * Your Plymouth Rock chickens should all 
be of a beautiful light grey, with very yellow 
legs and beaks. The black ones are not pure 
bred. You will find Plymouth Rock a good, 
useful, hardy kind of Fowl to keep. 


Water for Ducks.—I have two beau- 
tiful white Dacks and a Drake, which I propose 
to keep during winter in view of setting eggs 
early in the spring. As I have no running 
stream near, the only water they get is froma 
bath, which holds about 3 gallons. Will the 
eggs be fertile under these circumstances? 
Some people tell me not.— York. 


*.* Ducks do not really require a great deal 
of water. They can be kept where there is but 
little, only requiring a very small pond or tank, 
deep enough to swim in. It would be well, 
however, if you could provide a somewhat 
larger bath or tank, his should ke sunk into 


the ground to enable the Ducks to get into the 
water. The eggs will be fertile under these 
circumstances. 


1625.—Rabbit-manure.—I keep a lot of Rabbits, for 
which I use hay, straw, and sawdust as bedding, Will you 
please say for what kind of vegetables the manure will be 
most suitable ?—RABBITS. 

*,* If you give Rabbit-manure to your vegetables you 
will poison them. No munure is so deadly in its effect as 
this. We have before pointed this out, It kills even the 
Grass of the field. 


1626 —Sunfiower- seeds for poultry. — Miss 
Mary Jones has been informed that the seeds from the 
Sunflowers are good for fattening poultry. She wishes to 
know if this ig correct, and if they are healthy food for 
chickens? 

*,* The seeds of the Sunflower are wholesome food for 
Fowls and chickens as a change of diet, given once or twice 
a week with other food, but are not good given in large 
quantities. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Mulberry and Crab Apple jellies.—The 
Mulberries should be preserved immediately 
after being gathered, as they do not keep good off 
the tree for more thanaday. When picked, put 
the fruit for jam into ajar, set the jarin a vessel 
of boiling water, and as the juice separates from 
the fruit, pour it off and strain it. Pat it inte 
a preserving-pan, and to every pint of juice add 
2 Ib, of lump sugar, and stir until dissolved ; let 
it boil for five minutes, keeping it skimmed, 
then add the fruit, without any bruised berries, 
in the proportions of 2 lb, of fruit to every 2 Ib. 
of sugar and pint of juice. Let the pan stand 
by the side of the fire until the preserve is well 
heated through, and let it simmer gently for 
half an hour; then lay it aside to cool till next 
day, when it should be boiled again ; when done, 
the syrup should be quite stiff. This jam is 
best made in an enamel preserving-pan, as it 
can be laid aside in the pan without danger till 
next day, when it has to be boiled again. For 
Mulberry jelly, get the juice from fresh- 
gathered ripe Mulberries and squeeze the 
berries ; put both in a jar, and set it in a hot 
oven till all the juice is extracted. Let this 
run through a jelly-bag without stirring it, 
otherwise it will not be clear. When all has 
run through, add to every pint of juice 14 lb. of 
sugar, and let it boil for three-quarters of an 
hour; when done and off the fire add a little 
essence of Lemon; this is a great improvement. 


Bread and raisin pudding.—Cut some 
thin slices of stale bread and butter. Arrange 
them in layers in a buttered pudding dish with 
a sprinkling of raisins, stoned and chopped, 
between the layers, and cover all with a custard 
made in the proportion of four eggs and a small 
cup of sugar to a quart of milk. Flavour with 
lemon, and bake in a well-heated oven until the 
custard is set and the top delicately browned. 


Buttermilk biscuit.—Rub a tablespoonful 
of butter into a quart of flour, into which a tea- 
spoonful of salt has been sifted Disolve an even 
teaspoonful of soda in a large cup of buttermilk, 
mix very soft, handle as little as possible, roll 
out at once, cut into small biscuits, and bake in 
a quick oven. 


HYACINTHS FOR BORDERS, mixed, all 


colours, ls. 9d. per doz. ; ditto for pots or glasses, best 
named, our selection, 48. per doz. Orocus, yellow, 1s. per 100 ; 
ditto, blue, 1s. per 100; ditto, white, 1s. per 100, Amemones, 
double scarlet, 9d. per doz. : ditto, single scarlst, 4d. per doz. ; 
ditto, double white, ls. per doz. ; ditto, fulgens, ls. 6d. per doz. 
Ranunculus, mixed, 23a. per 100. Soilla sibirica, 2s. 6d. per 
100; ditco, white, 28. 6d per 100. Snowdrops, double, 1s. 9d. 
per 100; ditto, single, 1s. 9d. per 100. Galanthus Elwesi, 6d. 
per dozen. Single Daffodils, 1s. per 100. Only the best 
flowering bulbs sent. For other bulbs send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. Orders over 5s. sent packs ge and carriage free.— 
BARKER & OO., Growers, Frampton, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


(GARNATIONS AND PICOTEES in all the 
leading varieties, 6s. doz. Strong rooted layers. List 
free.—JNO. PRICE & SON, Kingscanley Nursery, Glou- 
cestershire. 


IAT ANTED, at once, in exchange for Bulbs or 
Carnations, Calceolaria Outtings and stools of H. 
Jacoby.—W. THURSBY, North Hill, Colchester. 


(HINERARIAS (James’ strain), Primulas (Sales’ 

strain), at 1s. 9d. doz. ; 2 doz, 3a. 3d., 5 to 6 leaves, ready 
for potting on, carriage paid. Feras, Lomaria Gibba, from 
60 pots, grand stuff, carriage paid.—G. H. WIGLEY, Salter 
Gate, Chesterfield. 


50 EVERGREEN SHRUBS and TREES.— 
Choice selected kinds, 14 to 4 ft, 5s.; carriage paid, 
6s. 6d. 12 Bushy Shrubs, selected for pots, 28. Jd. H.P. Bush 
Roses, choice varieties, fine plants, 5s. doz. Privet, 1} ft., 
4s,6d.100. 12 Currants, 6 Black, 6 Red, 33. 100 Bulbs, splen- 
did quality, 6 Hyacinths, good selection of Tulips, Crocus, 
Narcissus, &c., 38. Strawberry-plants, Noble, 2s. 3d. 100. 59 
mixed Pansies, 15 3d. 25 Carnations, dble. strain, 1s, 6d. 12 
hardy-flowering Shrubs, 3s. 12 hardy Perennials, 6 kinds, ls, 3d. 
14 Polyanthus, 1s, 3d. Fb pe on application, Above car, 
paid.—d. SHILLING, Springfield Nursery, Fleet, Hants, 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEASON. 
ABOUT RAISING NEW KINDS. 


WE are now upon the threshold of another sea- 
son of Chrysanthemum exhibitions, and there is 
much excitement in the minds of many as to 
their probable chance of success. For years the 
work of most of the leading cultivators has been 
followed with the keenest interest by growers 
and exhibitors throughout the country, and at 
the National and other foremost Chrysanthe- 
mum shows their exhibits have always been 
eagerly sought after. Keen observers will no 
doubt have noticed that in order to retain their 
position in the front rank the best men must be 


in possession of the bulk of the finest novelties 
of the preceding year, and this should prove 
most conclusively how large a share the 
newer introductions occupy in the continued 
success of exhibiting Chrysanthemums. There 
appears to be every prospect of continued 
practical interest in this subject for years to 
come. The respective floral committees of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society and the Royal 
Horticultural Society are doing much valuable 
work by their action in awarding first-class 
certificates only to those varieties of apparent 
merit, and so long as their standard of 
excellence is a high one, there is every proba- 
bility of the interest being maintained. 

The introductions of the last few years have 
been very fine. The size, colour, and beauty of 
form have each developed to such an extent that 
it seems almost possible that the limits of each 
of these qualities has been reached. Yet this 
cannot be, for already at the floral committee 
meetings this season a large number of magnifi- 
cent flowers have been submitted for adjudica- 
tion by various raisers, and, judging by the 
progress of the new varieties staged, there is 
every prospect of a large addition to the list of 
exhibition kinds before the season isover. Itis 
interesting to record that during the last few 

ears some of the best of the new kinds have 

een raised in this country by gentlemen who 
were at one time successful exhibitors, but who 
appear, for the time being, to have lost 
their interest in competing for premier honours 
as of old. As is the case with other 
raisers of florists’ flowers, so it is with the 
Chrysanthemum. In 1893 Mr. Charles E 
Shea, Foot’s Cray, Kent, had the pleasure of 
seeing his first seedling put into commerce 
through one of the trade houses, This variety, 
Miss Dorothea Shea, retains its position as one 
of the very best. Since the date mentioned 
several grand acquisitions have come from the 
same source. Mrs, H. Briscoe-Ironside has also 
raised several sterling novelties. Pallanza, a 
grand yellow, was put into commerce last year, 
having received a commendation from the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. Lago Mag- 
giore, another yellow of even greater merit than 
the former variety, was credited with an award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural Society on 



















and rich in colouring. 
large number of promising and handsome 


From the same source a 


flowers, both in colour and form, were exhibited 


at the last meeting of the floral committee of 


the National Chrysanthemum Society. Some 


charming decorative flowers, also a large in- 


eurved variety, were submitted. 

The queation of seed-raising in this country is 
@ point of great importance to the welfare of 
and the continued interest in the Chrysanthe- 
mum. Mr. Chas. E Shea has very ably 
described the way of carrying this out, and 
there certainly seems a difficulty in bringing 
everything to a successful issue. The climatic 
conditions of England render it extremely diffi- 
cult for the production of the necessary pollen 
for cross-fertilisation, hence the absolute neces- 
sity for adopting artificial means to secure it. 
This has already on several occasions been 
successfully carried out, judging by the hand- 
some varieties he has introduced. In Mr. Briscoe- 
Ironside’s case, the seed was saved in Italy 
during a stay of a year or two there, and as we are 
being constantly brought into contact with other 
British-raised seedlings of exceptional merit, it 
is proof that a large share of attention is being 
devoted to this subject. Mr. Seward, Ealing, 
with his two seedlings, Wm. Seward and John 
Shrimpton, presented to us two of the best 
crimson Japanese varieties at present in culti- 
tion, and during last week from the same source 
three additional varieties of sterling merit were 
certificated at the N.C S$. 

Mr. Piercy, of Forest-hill, S E., has for years 
been raising early- flowering decorativekinds, and 
of these a large number are constantly met with 
in the hardy border, for which purpose they are 
specially adapted. His principle is to perpetuate 
only those kinds which are free-flowering, dwarf, 
and bushy, and which develop their blossoms on 
good long footstalks, so that they are thus 
specially valuable for cutting. 

If only a large number of Chrysanthemum 
growers will give a share of their interest and 
work to seed-raising, we shall be better able te 
dispense with the productions. of the French 
raisers, and those in America too. The former 
have of late years sent us much better flowers, 
and in this M. Calvat is certainly entitled to 
first honours. The difficulty with those varieties 
of American origin is that the climate of England 
is not suitable for them. Some of the American 
varieties are sent over with a great reputation, 
and these are sent out with a flourish of 
trumpets, but often after trial here they prove 
worthless. The same rule applies to those 
varieties exported from this country, and which 
have figured on almost every exhibition board 
here. When tried for a similar purpose in 
America the result has ended in failure. All 
these facts should go to prove the value of our 
British-raised seedlings, and those growers with 
sufficient time and convenience would do well 
to devote attention to this matter. 

D. B. Cranz, 





Weak-necked Chrysanthemums.— 
Now that the Chrysanthemum has attained to 
such perfection in many respects, would it not 


be worth while to encourage the raising of kinds 
such as would prove self-supporting when cut 
with a foot of stem? Of course, there are many 
such even at the present time, and many still 
eadly deficient: in this respect. Take that other- 
wise noble variety, Sunflower, as an example. 
This variety exhibited in a class where a foot of 
stem was required would figure badly, though 
with the cups and boards it is all ene could wish. 
With many of the leading florists length of stem, 
particularly in specimen blooms, is much appre- 
ciated.—J. 





HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Tue antiquity of the Chrysanthemum as a 
florist’s flower can scarcely be properly estimated 
by us western growers, for it has been cultivated 
in China and Japan since the remotest of times. 
It is generally believed to have been grown in 
Europe about the year 1688, and was described 
by Jacob Breynius, an eminent botanist who 
lived at that time. Phillip Miller, the gardener 
to the Apothecaries’ Company, had in the 
Chelsea garden a small-flowered variety which 
is still preserved in the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, as far back as 1764, 
but the uninterrupted cultivation of the large- 
flowering species really begins in 1789. In that 
year Pierre Louis Blancard, of Marseilles, 
brought back from China the first variety 
of the large-flowering Chrysanthemum, since 
which date its cultivation has been con- 
tinuous and ever increasing. Round about 
Marseilles, the new flower flourished and was 
favourably regarded by the florists, and, con- 
sequently, soon found its way to Paris. From 
there it was sent over to Kew, and flowered at 
Colville’s Nursery, Chelsea, in 1795. <A figure 
of this may be seen in the Botanical Magazine 
for the following year, and was called the Old 
Purple Chrysanthemum, Late autumn flowers 
in those days were scarce, and it is not 
surprising to find that the newcomer was much 
appreciated, the result being that several gentle- 
men interested in horticulture took an active 
part in introducing additional varieties from the 
East. Briefly stated, the importations were 
made in the years 1798, 1802, 1806, and 1808. 
Then, owing, no doubt, to the disturbed state 
of Europe, there was a lull until 1816, when 
some further sorts were introduced, In 1817, 
1819, and 1821 fresh consignments reached us, 
and finally a large stock in 1824. In 1826 the 
Horticultural Society’s collection at Chiswick 
comprised altogether forty-eight sorts, a large 
number of which had been engraved in works like 
the Botanical Magazine, the Botanical Register, 
Sweet’s ‘‘ British Flower Garden,” etc. From 
the date last mentioned to the present time 
there do not seem to be any authentic accounts 
of additions from China, nearly all the eastern 
novelties during the past few years being the 
produce of Japanese growers. Seedlings were 
first raised in France by a retired ocflicer, a 
Captain Bernet, in 1827, other growers, such as 
M. Lebois, M. Pertuzes, M. Pelé, soon 
following. 

In England the first seedlings were raised 
by Isaac Wheller, of Oxford, in 1832, 
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Mr. Freestone and Mr. Short, in Norfolk, being 
also occupied in the work about the same time. 
In Jersey, too, some excellent novelties were 
obtained by an amateur and purchased by 
Messrs. Chandler, of Vauxhall, who long re- 
mained eminent cultivators of the flower. The 
firat attempt at classification was made by Mr. 
A. H. Haworth, and it is curious to notice the 
simple, yet descriptive, style of nomenclature 
then in vogue. 

Mr. John Salter did more, perhaps, than any 
other man in his time to improve the Chrysan- 
themum. He went to Versailles, in France, in 
1838, and took with him all the best varieties of 
English and Jersey origin, and gave quite an 
impetus to its cultivation by the large number 
of varieties he put into commerce. Political 
events in 1848 caused him to return to England, 
and he settled down at Hammersmith, continu- 
ing his work till 1869, when the Metropolitan 
Railway took over his nursery. 

The Pompon was introduced by Mr. Robert 
Fortune in 1846, and about the year 1850 the 
first varieties of the early-flowering section 
appear to have come forward. Chrysanthemums 
had by this time attracted so much attention 
that exhibitions were now being held annually, 
those at the Temple and at Stoke Newington 
leading the way. From Guernsey and Jersey 
between 1860 and 1870 large numbers of new 
incurved and Anemone varieties were received, 
such growers as Clark, Pethers, Smith, Davis, 
and one or two others of minor repute being 
indefatigable in their efforts By far the greatest 
cause of the popularity of the Chrysanthemum 
was the introduction of the Japanese varieties. 
Mr. Robert Fortune, who went to the far 
east a second time, sent home in 1861 several 
quaint forms unknownto English growersat that 
time. These, however, were not much appreci- 
ated here, but they soon found favour with the 
French florists, who laboured incessantly to im- 
prove them, and most readers of GARDENING 
know with what result. The incurved section, 
which for along time was considered the type 
of a perfect Chrysanthemum and occupied the 
leading position at the numerous exhibitions 
that were springing up in every part of this 
country, has had to yield in popularity to the 
newer Japanese race. One of the earliest im- 
portations from Japan since Mr. Fortune’s was 
in 1881, when Messrs. Veitch introduced a set that 
were highly thought of for a time, and their 
example has since been followed by many of the 
leading firms in America, Irance, and England. 


Tue NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY, 
formerly known as the Stoke Newington Chrys- 
anthemum Society, was founded in 1846, taking 
its broader title in 1884, thus setting an example 
to Chrysanthemum growers in America, who can 
boast of a somewhat similar society. In Belgium 
the first Chrysanthemum show was held in 1886 
at Ghent, and there are many other towns in 
that country and in France, where shows of 
the popular flower are now being held. 


On the occasion of the hundredth anniversary 
of the introduction of the Chrysanthemum 
into Kurope great preparations were made 
to celebrate the event in a fitting manner. 
Many of the leading societies devoted to the 
flower holding centenary celebrations, the 
principal ones being at Eijinburgh, Chiswick, 
Birmingham, Ghent, Antwerp, Marseilles, 
Lille, Nantes, ete. Space being limited pre- 
cludes the mention of many interesting facts 
connected with the history of the flower which 
seems to be growing in popularity every year 
and wherever it is introduced. 

C, HARMAN PAYNE. 





Chrysanthemums in the parks.—Of 
late years it has been the custom to have 
exhibitions of Chrysanthemums in the parks. 
Every park, at least, all those under the 
London County Council, have exhibitions, and 
sometimes special houses have been constructed 
for the accommodation of the flowers, as in 
Finsbury and Victoria Parks. Judging by the 
thousands that visit these during November, 
they are much appreciated, and certainly assist 
to promote a love for flowers in some of the 
poorer suburbs of great towns. The Chrys- 
anthemum, fortunately, will grow even in the 
midst of smoke and dirt. In Southwark-park 
there is a very pleasing annual Chrysanthemum 
show, in spite of the fumes of neighbouring 
works, 
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Oonservatory, 


Chrysanthemums will now be at their best, and their 
duration will be mainly a question of treatment, A night 
temperature of 50 degs., with a genial, buoyant atmos- 
phere, is the most suitable for keeping the blooms, with 
abundant ventilation, when the weather is calm and dry. 
The roof of the house must be in a sound condition, as the 
flowers soon decay in a drippy house. Liquid-manure 
will do harm now, and all necessary watering should be 
done in the morning, and the lights opened so that the 
dampness created thereby may pass away speedily, There 
has been some trouble with green-fly, especially where the 
precaution was not taken to fumigate when the plants 
were housed. Late-blooming kinds, such as Lady 
Lawrence, Lady Oanning, Lincoln, and Louis Boehmer 
should be kept by themselvesin another house, if possible. 
The last-named we find very useful for cutting at Christ- 
mas. In the northern part of the kingdom exhibitors will 
soon be thinking of taking their cuttings; but we shall 
wait till the end of the month or December before getting 
in the bulk, and as a matter of fact we shall keep on 
striking for various purposes up till the spring. Herbaceous 
Calceolarias and Cinerarias should be kept cool, and occa- 
sionally fumigated or vaporised. The late-sown Cinerarias 
to be shifted into their blooming pots, those 6 inches in 
diameter being large enough Calceolarias may have 
pots a size larger if fine specimens are required. Oontinue 
the reduction of climbing growth, as the plants want all 
the light now. Give weak soot-water to Camellias and 
Azaleas, anda little occasionally will benefit Tree-Carna- 
tions. Those who make a speciality of these delightful 
plants will have plenty of the most lovely of all flowers for 
cutting. A little warmth now will start the earliest 
QGenistas into bloom, and good bushes are pleasant objects 
in winter. 

Forcing-house. 


Flowers will be wanted by-and-bye, when we get tired 
of Chrysanthemums, for cutting and various purposes, and 
bulbs of Lily of the Valley and a host of other things which 
are usually provided for forcing early may be introduced 
in batches to the forcing-house. But it is a waste of time 
and fuel to force anything early which has not had a 
thorough preparation. The bulbs must not only be 
plump, but well ripened and rested. In point of fact, 
shrubs, Roses, and things of similar character intended for 
early work should have had their wood made under glass 
last season, not necessarily in a forcing temperature, but 
brought on gently so that the wood may be well ripened 
and rested in good time. We generally take our earliest 
batches of Deutzia gracilis from the plants forced gently 
last season. They have not been unduly exhausted, and 
yet the wood is made and ripened sufficiently early. Other 
forcing plants are worked on thesame principle. Imported 
bulbs, of course, are grown and ripened elsewhere. The 
night temperature need not exceed 60 degs, at present. 
Temperature can be raised when necessary. Keep the 
atmosphere charged with moisture by using the syringe. 


Vines in Pots. 

Keep these outside till they are required for starting, 
sheltering the pots and roots with litter in the event of 
frost. The lower the temperature the more perfect the 
rest, and I would rather lengthen the resting period 
than shorten it, even if it were necessary to begin more 
vigorously when the Vines are introduced to heat. Here, 
again, no experienced gardener requires to be told that if 
tbe bunches are not properly built up in the buds no 
forcing skill or attention can bring them out. The best 
half of the forcer’s work is done the previous jear. Now 
that later kinds of Grapes are grown, that will keep fresh 
till end of April or longer if required, very few Vines need 
be started before tne first of December, and with Ham- 
burghs and Foster’s Seedling well prepared, ripe Grapes 
may be had in May without any undue straining. 


Harly Tomatoes. 

Seeds may be sown now for setting out in the warm- 
house early in January, The plants must be grown near 
the glass to have them as robust as possible. It is no use 
attempting early Tomatoes unlessa temperature of 60 degs 
to 65 degs. atnight be obtained regularly. The plants will 
not require a great amount of soil when planted out, or they 
may be grown in pots. I have had good results from 
planting in troughs running down the sides of the house, 
the plants being trained within a foot of the glass. The 
troughs need not be more than a foot wide and a foot 
deep. Puta little rough materialin the bottom, and then 
put in enough soil to cover the roots when planted out, 
The remainder of the space in the troughs may be filled up 
by top-dressing from time to time. The best variety, or, 
at least, one of the best varieties so far as our experience 
goes, is Karly Ruby. Another very good free-setting kind 
is Freedom. 

Window Gardening. 


Having made provision for filling the window-boxes with 
whatever is most appreciated, another look should be 
given round the garden to see if all the tender plants have 
been taken in. Tuberous Begonias are pretty well over, 
and must give place to Primulas, Cyclamens, Heaths, 
Genistas, etc. 

Outdoor Garden. 


There will be a good deal of tidying up to do now. 
Many of the leaves will be down, and they are useful for 
hot-bed making and other purposes. The Dahlias and 
Gladioli will now be up and stored away. In warm soils 
these are sometimes left in the ground; but it will be 
necessary to mulch them with something before severe 
frost sets in, Ona the whole, they are safer up and stored 
away in some dry place safe from frost. This is the best 
season to plant Roses. In windy places shorten back the 
long shoots one-third to relieve the wind pressure, and 
mulch the surface with manure. Earth up Teas 4 inches 
or so. Burnt earth or ashes will answer even better than 
earth, as it is porous and will not hold moisture. In 
planting dwarf Roses bury the stock, and the Roses will 
soon be on their own roots, Standard Roses are scarce 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a cds bw later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


this season, and are consequently worth a little more 
money. Itisa mistake, I think, to plant standard Teas. 
Any bulbs yet out of the ground should be planted with- 
out delay. Hardy annuals sown in August will transplant 
well now. Give them room enough, and fix them firmly in 
the ground. Use the hoe on fine days to loosen the soil 
among growing plants. The weather now is suitable for 
making alterations. If it is necessary to move deciduous 
things before the leaves are down pick them off. 


Fruit Garden. 


Fruit-trees and bushes of all kinds may be planted now. 
Gooseberries and other bush fruits may be propagated at 
home. Select the cuttings as soon as the leavesfall. Only 
straight shoots, 12 inches or more long, should be used. 
Leave three buds at the top and remove all the others, and 
cut the bottom straight across just under a joint. Plant 
firmly 3 inches in the ground in rows 1 foot apart, and 
6 inches apartinthe rows. The most popular Gooseberries 
are Crown Bob, Whitesmitb, Red Warrington, Industry, 
London, Companion. Among the Lancashire sorts Match- 
less, Telegraph, Ringer, Antagonist, Snowdrop, Speedwell, 
and Dan’s Mistake are good. Ifthe large Gooseberries are 
grown thinly the fruits are very fine and good flavoured. 
Begin pruning as soon as the leaves fall. I always like to 
get the pruning done as soon as possible, as it givesa 
chance to get the borders manured and forked over. If 
Gooseberries are spurred in on heavy land there will not 
be much frost. Thin out freely, but leave the young wood 
left in nearly full length and there will be heavy crops, 
Bush and Pyramid Apples and Pears should be thinned, 
but not shortened over much. The more a vigorous tree 
is pruned the more it grows, and when a tree gets out of 
hand either shorten the roots or let the branches have 
more freedom. The best course is todo a little at the 
roots and not prune so hard, 


Vegetable Garden. 


Get the tree-leaves carted home to mix with the stable 
manure for making hot-beds, Young, vigorous Asparagus 
roots will soon start now on abrisk bottom-heat. Take up 
Seakale for forcing when the leaves are ripe ; lay them in 
under a north wall to rest and complete the ripening, 
After cool resting treatment less heat will move them. The 
same remarks apply to all things forced. Give liquid- 
manure to Mushroom beds in bearing, Use it weak. In 
heated buildings Mushroom beds may be watered more or 
less after each gathering. They are very often in such 
structures kept too dry, and I think also too hot—55 degs. 
is high enough, Fire-heat is not required till frost sets 
in, as the warmth from a number of beds will keep up 
the temperature. There should be no vacant space in 
the Mushroom-house now, As fast a3 the beds are 
exhausted clear out and fillupagain, Ifthe house is large 
enough Seakale, Rhubarb, and other things may be brought 
on in the Mushroom-house. Cucumbers planted in Sep- 
tember will be bearing now. If the plants are to go on 
bearing till next spring only a light crop should be allowed 
till the days begin to lengthen. It is better to pinch a 
shoot with the thumb and finger when young, than to let 
it ramble on and use the knife. Tomatoes coming on will 
require a night temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. now. 

E. Hoppay. 





THH COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Hatracts from a Garden Diary from November 
2nd to November 9th. 


Trenched vacant land. We generally have a piece of 
ground in course of trenching at this time to which men 
are sent when other work is slack. It is thrown up 
roughly to let the frost into it. Any rough material near 
at hand is usually burned in the bottom of the trenches, 
Commenced pruning Gooseberries and other bushes, 
Shall press on this work as much as possible now, as we 
generally have lesa time for dealing properly with such 
work after Christmas than now, After the bushes are 
pruned the borders will be dressed with manure where it 
is required. We always leave in plenty of young 
wood in the Gooseberries and Black Currants, and conse- 
quently always have plenty of fruit. Wall-trees will be 
pruned and trained as soon as the leaves are down. Pears 
generally are ready first, as the trees have been summer 
pruned. There is a large amount of pruning to do, and 
this will consist of the removal of all dead spurs and the 
careful shortening back of the long spurs left at the sum- 
mer pruning. After the pruning and nailing are finished 
the beds will be washed with a strong solution of Sunlight- 
soap, 3 oz. to the gallon. This is a very cheap wash and 
has great cleansing power, We generally put it on with 
the garden engine, and it may be used upon ali trees and 
bushes with advantage. Lime is used more or less every 
year among fruit-trees and bushes, The trees are easily 
kept free from Moss and Lichen where lime is used freely, 
and the insects dislike it. We hardly miss a season with- 
out planting a few young fruit-trees of the best and what 
we find to be the most suitable varieties. No one has too 
many Blenheim or Orange Pippin Apples, but then we 
wantto be sure before planting largely that these sorts can 
be grown well here. Valuable information can be gleaned 
by looking round gardens in the district and noting what 
kinds thrive the best. Monarch, Victoria, and Rivers’ 
Prolific Plums are planted largely, and Pond’s Seedling fills 
the sieve quickly. There is something fascinating about 
fruit-growing where one has got all the best sorts. Filled 
another frame with Calceolaria cuttings, Moved a lot of 
Azalea Deutsche Pearl to forcing-house to get them into 
bloom by Christmas. Arum Lilies also will bear a little 
pushing to get them out by Christmas. 





Salvias.—Some well-managed plants of S. splendeng 
and S. azurea grandiflora are now at their best. The 
former is well known, but not so the latter, which ig of tall 
growth, bearing a profusion of long spikes of rather small 
pale blue flowers, which amid other plants have a very 
erromg effect, This variety is worthy of extended 
culture. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, Unen boards, price 128.; well bound in 
half-morocco, 188, Through all booksellers, 
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THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THe Chrysanthemum is, as doubtless the 
majority of our readers know well, divided into 
various classes. The great division is that 
known as the 

JAPANESE, and we may mention that in the 
Centenary Edition of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society’s catalogue it records that ‘‘ no 


In all well-developed Japanese blooms the 
florets are either flat, fluted, quilled, or 
tubulated, of varying length, from short, 
straight, spreading florets to long, drooping, 
twisted, or irregularly incurved ones. In 
breadth, also, they vary greatly, ranging in 
some from an inch in width, to others scarcely 
larger than stout thread; some also either 
have the tips of the florets cupped, hollowed, or 
curved upwards, or they are strangely 
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shape and striking in colour, but too formal. 
Comte de Germiny is a very well-known repre- 
sentative of this division. Then we have the 
Japanese reflexed varieties, of which Elaine 
may be taken as a specimen; flowers, as the 
catalogue above mentioned says, ‘‘with flat, 
straight, spreading, or refiexed florets.” The 
REFLEXED CHRYSANTHEMUM is very distinct. 
The habit of the plant is full and neat, and the 
flowers, if of exhibition standard, should be 


A new Japanese Chrysanthemum (R. Leadbetter), (See page 537 


definition can be given to include all the remark- 
able variations of form found in the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums cultivated at the present 
time, The majority of the leading varieties are 
so distinctly marked that nearly every one 
would require a special definition, though the 
general range of characters can be indicated. 
Without regarding the colours, which, however, 
are much more diversified, brighter, and richer 
than the Incurved or any other section, the 
forms of the florets and blooms furnish ample 
means of distinguishing the principal types, 


laccrated.” This classification gives one an idea 
of this lovely group, so 1ich and varied in colour- 
ing and inexpression. There isa wild, tumbled 
aspect about these flowers that is strangely 
fascinating, and we hope that raisers of new 
varieties will try and retain this distinguishing 
and charming trait. The tendency is to get big, 
fat, heavy-looking blooms with short florets 
massed into a lump, more like the Incurved 
varieties, yet wanting in their exquisite 





symmetry. The Japanese Incurved kinds, as 
they are called, are what we mean, bold in 





‘perfectly circular in outline, hemispheroidal, 
without a trace of thinness in the centre, 
and with broad, overlapping florets.” This 
is the standard of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, but we do not believe 
in such formality. Such a flower is not so 
beautiful as that produced on a plant naturally 
grown, or, at least, with perhaps only two 
stoppings of the shoots. The 

INCURVED is a very important group, as 
visitors to Chrysanthemum Exhibitions know 
well, The flowers are too familiar to describe, 
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and are the least interesting of any of the forms 
of the Chrysanthemum. The 

LARGE ANEMONE has large blooms, the centre 
high, and neatly formed, with a ray floret set 
out in a very even way. There are two distinct 
sets of florets to the flower: one quilled, this 
forming the centre, the other flat, and making 
the edge or ‘‘ray,” as Chrysanthemum growers 
call it. The 

JAPANESE ANEMONE division is quaint and 
interesting. The flowers are large and strangely 
shaped, and the plants are not easy to grow— 
at least, the blooms’are difficult to get in true 
character. The typical bloom is as follows: 
‘*The disc is more or less regular in outline, 
but the ray florets vary considerably in length, 
breadth, and arrangement. In some blooms 
they are narrow and much twisted ; in others 
they are broad and curled, and in some instances 
ca ray florets droop and form an elegant fringe. 

e 

PoMPONS are among the prettiest of all 
Chrysanthemums. They are small, or should 
be ; but the fashion now is to so severely disbud 
as to make the blooms as big as possible. This 
is a great mistake. One loses all the natural 
beauty of the flower in these forced-out produc- 
oa A delightful section is that known as 
the 

PompoN ANEMONE. The plants are dwarf in 
gcowth, and the flowers small, but very neat ; 
the disc or centre composed of quilled florets, 
outside of which is the ‘‘ray.” ‘Che 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM needs nodescription. 
It is a lovely flower, especially those in which 
the florets are long and thread-like, as in Snow- 
flake and yellow Snowflake, known also some- 
times as Jane and yellow Jane, the flowers 
white in the former case and yellow in the 
latter. Some of the single kinds are very 
stiff, others just the reverse, and it is these 
that charm us most. 


A CHARMING WAY OF GROWING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


It is not everyone who has either the time or 
inclination to grow specimen Chrysanthemum 
blooms for the exhibition. One does not see the 
true beauty of the flower thus ; rather when the 
plants are cultivated in a more natural way. 
In growing Chrysanthemums of what may be 
termed the exhibition type, the sole object in 
view is to obtain flowers at once of the largest 
size and as near as possible of the form that has 
been set up by the florist as an ideal one. In 
the cultivation of that class with which the 
present observations deal, the aim is entirely 
different ; it is, in a word, the beauty and 
effectiveness of the plant as a whole rather than 
that of the individual flowers. In growing this 
class of plants, it is of great importance than 
each should be clothed with foliage almost or 
quite to the base of its stems, and that whilst 
the shoots should be disposed and supported so 
as to secure sufficient symmetry of form, the 
stiff outlines and unwieldiness of the ‘‘speci- 
men” plant of the exhibition should be as 
carefully avoided. With regard to the flowers 
themselves, the aim should be to obtain them 
large enough to show the true and distinctive 
character of the variety, and yet in sufficient 
number to fully furnish the plant, thus avoiding 
the wasteful process which accrues from restrict- 
ing the energies of the plant to the production 
of two or three flowers. 

It is questionable whether, by encouraging so 
exclusively as exhibitions do the big flower and 
the conventional specimen plant, the true 
interests of horticulture are furthered as much 
as would be done by adopting a system of 
culture that requires as much real gardening 
skill to obtain the best results, and which, from 
an artistic standpoint, at least, are infinitely 
more pleasing. The groups of plants seen at 
even our best shows, with their carefully sloped 
surfaces, look brilliant and gorgeous enough at 
the top ; but to the inquisitive eye that searches 
below there is revealed a huddled mass of long 
stalks and pots (the latter not unfrequently 
stood one above another), which is to the last 
degree unsightly. Looked at singly, such plants 
are hideous, and even when massed together in 
a formal sloping bank, which is the only 
arrangement they are presentable in, the few 
square yards of colour they give cannot be said 
to be an adequate return for all the expense and 
labour they have entailed during the previous 
twelve months, 


TAKING THE CUTTINGS, 


To obtain plants of the character now in ques- 
tion, cuttings may be taken at any time between 
the end of November and the middle of 
February. Ihave not been able to see that any 
advantage is gained by taking them very early, 
cuttings taken in February rooting sooner and 
growing away more freely than those taken 
two or three months before. I prefer to strike 
them singly in 24-inch pots, placing them in a 
frame close to the glass, and using no artificial 
heat so long as the temperature is above 40 degs. 
Fahr. As soon as rooted they should be 
removed to a cool frame, and still be kept near 
to the glass, giving air on all favourable occa- 
sions. When the pots are filled pretty full of 
roots a shift into 4-inch size should be given, 
and as soon as the plants are 5 inches high they 
should be stopped for the first time ; from this 
stopping three or four shoots generally appear ; 
if more than this number, the lower ones 
should be removed. From this time right 
through the summer the chief thing to aim at 
is a free and uninterrupted growth. It is of 
the greatest importance that no check should 
occur, either by under-watering or under- 
feeding, or by allowing the roots to become 
pot-bound before the final shift. During 
April the plants are mostly ready to 
shift into 6-inch pots, stopping the shoots 
a second time when about 6 inches long. 
For the majority of the varieties two stoppings 
suffice to produce from eight to twelve shoots, 
but this matter will have to be regulated in 
accordance with whatever number may be con- 
sidered sufficient, according to the variety. 
Some, such as Mrs. Beale, do not branch freely, 
and have to be stopped three or four times 
to obtain even seven or eight breaks. The 
final shift into 10 inch pots will be necessary 
during the last week in May or early in June. 
This, however, should be done whenever the 
6 inch pots are fairly well filled with roots, the 
different rates of growth rendering it advisable 
to repot at different dates. In the last two 
pottings care should be taken to make the soil 
very firm; if it is ina proper condition and 
not too wet, the potting-stick may be freely 
used. I am convinced that to obtain the 
dwarf, stocky habit and firm, woody growth 
which so much improve the appearance of 
Chrysanthemums grown in this manner, firm 
potting is essential. Of chief importance in 
making the compost is, of course, the quality 
of the loam. It should be of a rich, turfy 
character, and care should be taken to avoid 
one that is too light and sandy. Of the two, 
indeed, I would prefer that of a rather heavy 
and clayey nature, modifying it afterwards b 
a sufficient mixture of clean, coarse sand. 
good proportion of well-rooted cow-manure is 
usually advisable, to which, before adding to 
the loam, a thorough dressing of soot should be 
given. This not only acts as a manure, but 
destroys the worms and lary, and renders 
the cow-manure drier and more workable. 
Finally, a little bone-meal is a useful addition. 
This compost should, if possible, be made five or 
six months previous to using, and be turned 
over two or three times in the meantime. It 
should be kept dry by being built up in a ridged 
heap or covered with shutters. 


APPLYING ARTIFICIAL MANURES, 


Perhaps in all the matters relating to Chrys- 
anthemum culture, the one on whose proper 
manipulation the difference between mediocrity 
and the greatest success most depends is that of 
the application of manure, or ‘‘ feeding,” as it 
is popularly termed. It is evident that what- 
ever system of culture we pursue, the plants 
will require very much more food than can be 
obtained from the soil in a 10-inch pot, and, in 
fact, from June right up to the end of October 
the application of manure either in the form of 
artificial fertilisers or as manure-water is a con- 
tinual necessity. As soon as the roots have 
found the sides of the pots, a bag of soot should 
be sunk in the tank from which the plants are 
watered, and the soot should be renewed about 
twice during the season. About six weeks 
after the final potting the first weak manure- 
water may be given to plants that have grown 
strongly, and from this time onwards until the 
plants are housed it must be given regularly, 
increasing its strength as they get older, 
and fiaally supplying it to them twice every 


‘other day. In addition to this, a top-dressing 

















of artificial manure will probably be necessary 
about the middle of July, repeating this at first 
once a week, afterwards oftener. ‘The practice 
of deferring the application of artificial manure 
until the flower-buds are beginning to swell is 
not a good one for bush plants, whatever it may 
be for those intended to produce large blooms. 
It is a good plan to use two or three sorts of 
fertilisers in rotation in preference to one for 
the whole season. 

It need scarcely be said that Chrysanthemums 
must never be allowed to get dry, more especi- 
ally later in the season ; on the other hand, some 
care is needful in the early stages to avoid 


over-watering, particularly just after repotting. 


Some difference of opinion exists as to the 


advisability or otherwise of plunging the pots 
in ashes. Where, through pressure of work, 
there is a danger of the plants not obtaining full 
attention in watering, it is certainly better to 
plunge the pots. But where no difficulty of 
this kind is likely to occur, I should prefer to 
stand the pots, without plunging them, a yard 
apart each way on a hard bed of ashes, believing 
that this is more conducive to the formation of 
firm and well-ripened growth. 


With regard to the amount of disbudding to 


be done, it varies considerably, according to 
the variety. The ‘‘crown” buds are only to 
be taken ina very few cases. In some varieties, 
however, the characteristic form of the flower 
necessitates the allowing of but one flower to 
each of the seven or eight shoots. A marked 
instance occurs in Edwin Molyneux; in the 
Queen family, too, the crown bud is always 
taken unless it is formed too early. It is the 
Japanese section, however, that lends itself 
to the natural style of growth better than any, 
and from pretty nearly all these the crown bud 
is removed, and three or four shoots beneath. 
are allowed to grow. A single flower is per- 
mitted to develop on each of these, and thus, 
as a rule, from thirty to forty are produced. 
On some varieties twice or thrice as many may 
be carried without detracting from the beauty 
of each flower. The finest plant of La Nymphe 
in a 10 inch pot I have ever seen bore just under 
200 flowers, some of them 6 inches across. Such 
single-flowered varieties, too, as Miss Rose 
should not be disbudded at all. But a single 
season’s experience is sufficient to enable any- 
one to judge for himself in this matter. 


Ovurpoor CurySANTHEMUMS, 
A very important group of Chrysanthemum 


is that we call outdoor. Of course there iseno 


reason why all Chrysanthemums should not be 


thus described, because the plants are hardy —at 
least, should be, but modern ways of growing 


them result in growth too sappy and fed-up to 
withstand winter frosts. 

If one know the varieties to select, a garden 
may be made gay with flowers throughout the 
autumn; and even midst smoke and dirt the 


plants will bloom with freedom, as we see from 


the buxom masses of bloom in the gardens and 
parks of London. It is naturally along the 
favoured southern coast that the Chrys- 
anthemum is most happy, and such varieties as 
the bright yellow Jardin des Plantes and 
Emperor of China, called also Cottage Pink, 
will remain in flower nearly to Christmas if the 
weather is fairly fine. To get the best results 
the culture should be liberal. A soil composed 
of two parts each of loam, ieaf-mould and well- 
decayed mauure, and sharp silver sand is neces- 
sary, and the time to plant is early spring, say 
at the end of March, when select sturdy suckers 
in preference to cuttings. 

Disbud a little in September, and always stake 
the plants carefully, whilst as regards varieties, 
no better selection can be made than the follow- 
ing: For early flowering, Mme. Desgrange is 
the most useful and beautiful of all; its flowers 
are creamy-white, tinted with yellow in the 
centre; G. Wermig, a soft yellow-coloured sport 
from it; Lady Fitzwygram, white, thread-like 
flowers; Ryecroft Glory, a splendid yellow- 
shaded bronze flower, one of the richest of the 
whole group; La Vierge, a neat, bushy plant, 
flowers purest white; Comtesse Foucher de 
Careil, orange-yellow ; and the beautiful Gus- 
tave Grunerwald, of which the flowers are pink, 
and very freely produced. October Yellow isa 
good kind. 

Amongst other and later varieties we may 
mention of white kinds Mrs, Rundle, Eynsford 
White, and Elaine; but white flowers are not 
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the best for the open, as they quickly get sullied 
by the weather. Jardin des Plantes is indis- 
pensable ; its yellow flowers make a brilliant 
display throughout November. Peach Christine, 
Maiden’s Blush, Cullingfordi (a fine crimson), 
King of Crimsons, Val d’Andorré, Source d@’Or, 
Wm. Robinson, and Gloire du Rocher are also 
valuable. These are all Japanese kinds, and 
amongst the Pompons choose Scur Melanie 
(white), St. Michael (yellow), Black Douglas, 
and James Forsyth. Jules Lagravére, a dull 
crimson flower, is useful for November. It 
should have been mentioned when describing 
the Japanese class. 

In selecting Chrysanthemums for the open 
the great point is to get varieties with flowers 
that throw the rains off—not like the incurved, 
that keep them within their ball-like masses of 
florets. 

Hairy CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


There can be little doubt but that the modern 
race of hairy Chrysanthemums, besides increas- 
ing in numbers, has also increased in popularity, 
although to a less extent, perhaps, than the 
other sections of the famous autumn flower. It 
is one of the floral wonders of the age that the 
Chrysanthemum seems never to remain station- 
ary, but is always making some new and un- 
expected departure from the beaten track, and 
as an illustration of this we need go no further 
than the hirsute section, which a very short 
time ago consisted of a single representative— 
the famous but capricious Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. 
Soon after its triumphant passage through 
the United States and subsequent arrival 
in England a companion—also received from 
Japan, Louis Boehmer—was announced, 
then another, W. A. Manda, a golden-yellow 
variety of the same type and from the same 
source. Having come into possession of these 
three distinct novelties, one could affirm with- 
out any fear of disappointment that the pro- 
duction of a number of additional varieties was 
only a question of time, and that European and 
American florists would ere long succeed in 
obtaining seedlings from them which would 
materially enlarge thesection. We had not long to 
wait. The most fortunate, perhaps, of the Euro- 
pean raisers was M. Sautel, who sent out a 
collection of hairy seedling novelties a few years 
ago, and of which many were seen in promising 
form last season. The variety which is repre- 
sented in the illustration on page 535, can 
scarcely be considered as belonging to the same 
type, for the hairy growths on the reverse of the 
florets are less numerous, and the general build 
of the flower is also very different. R, Lead- 
better is one of the few varieties of the hirsute 
section that cin claim to be purely English. It 
was raised by Mr. H. J. Jones at the Ryecroft 
Nursery, Lewisham. The bloom from which 
the illustration was taken was also grown by 
him, and is a picture faithful to Nature in every 
detail. The flower is of a bright yellow colour, 
the plant being of medium fairly strong growth. 
The buds for exhibition blooms should be 
secured early, and an 8-inch or 9.inch pot will be 
found to be sufficient for the final potting. 





Climbers for front of house. — If 
*‘Holcombe” lives in one of the southern 
counties he should certainly try Solanum 
jasminoides as a climber. The white flower- 
clusters are exceedingly beautiful in the autumn, 
and associate very charmingly with the crim- 
son leaves of the Virginian Creeper. Though 
not absolutely hardy, and rather badly used by 
the last severe winter, it has flowered well this 
autumn. The Banksian Roses, both white and 
yellow, soon cover a house wall to the eaves, and 
are very beautiful when in full bloom. The 
pruning of these Roses should be carried out 
immediately the flowers have faded. Wistaria 
sinensis 1s particularly attractive when in flower, 
and a house hidden by the long, pale purple 
racemes is a sight not soon to be forgotten. It 
is at first, however, of slow growth, as is 
Magnolia grandiflora, the scent of whose great 
blossoms, expanding by the open windows, fills 
the house with fragrance. Passion. flowers— 
P. coerulea and the white variety, Constance 
Klliot—are quick growers, and Gover a large 
space of wall in a short time. Of climbing 
Roses, Réve d’Or should not be forgotten, as it 
pepsi noes ponuhital s flowers in profusion, is 
rampant in growth, and poss i 
ie ae — possesses plentiful 












INDOOR PLANTS. 


LOBELIAS AS BASKET PLANTS. 


Ir is not often the Lobelia is used as a plant for 
baskets, but we remember seeing some time ago 


a very beautiful effect from some plants of that 


fine, but little seen, variety, Miss Hope, the 
flowers of which are very large and of purest 
white. L. gracilis, of which an illustration 
is given, is unlike most of the blue varieties of 
this family now grownin our gardens. This is an 
introduced species from New South Wales, 
whence it came early in the present century. 
It is not met with in cultivation nearly so much 
as it deserves to be, having had, no doubt, to 
give place to those kinds of more compact 
growth. As an edging plant or for marginal 
lines in the flower garden it is not adapted, but 
when used as a carpeting to and amongst plants 
of taller growth it is most useful and very 
appropriate. Its chief utility, however, lies in 
its valuable properties as}a basket plant (as 
scen in the accompanying illustration) or for 
vases in the flower garden. 


Lobelia gracilis, showing its beauty as a basket plant. 


for the greenhouse or conservatory during the | 


summer months it is extremely useful, being 
easily grown, of quick growth, and flowering 
profusely ; it can be also utilised as a pot 
plant for the margins of stages and in rustic 
basket arrangements. When using it thus my 
practice is to intermix it with either the 
common, or Harrison’s Musk, one being a 
pleasing contrast to the other. For vases in 
the flower garden it is valuable, associating well 
with the pink or white-flowered Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, and drooping over the sides in an 
elegant manner. Thus grown it commences to 
flower early, and continues until stopped by the 
frost. We have it now thus growing with 
shoots quite 2 feet in length and in profuse 
bloom. In fact, the vases in which several 
plants of this Lobelia with pink Ivy Geraniums 
are now flowering so profusely are well worth 
removing under glass to prolong their beauty. 
For planting promiscuously upon rockwork it is 
also valuable, as it does not require any great 
amount of soil in which to grow. When used 
in the foregoing ways, the compact-growing 
varieties bear no comparison to it at all. The 
type has blue flowers, but there are also those 
with white and rosy-coloured blossoms, one 





As a basket-plant | 








packet of seed generally supplying each shade 
of colour. It is not advisable to try to keep it 
through the winter by means of cuttings for 
another season, but make a prectice of raising 
it in sufficient quantity from seed every spring. 
By sowing in gentle heat in February strong 
plants can be had fit for either of the purposes 
alluded to by the end of May. As soon as the 
seedlings are fit to handle they should be pricked 
off into sandy soil; this cannot be done much 
too soon, as when the seed germinates freely the 
young plants are disposed to damp off. When 
established in pans or boxes the plants should 
receive plenty of light and air; afterwards, 
as soon as it is safe to trust them in acold frame, 
some soil should be prepared into which they 
can again be transplanted. When growing 
freely one pinching will tend to keep them 
bushy ; no other attention except watering and 
hardening off will be needed. We find them 
transplant very well with but little soil. 





Growing Scarborough Lilies.—Will 
any reader kindly inform me what is the proper 
treatment for Scarboro’ 
Lilies? Will they thrive 
out-doors? When should 
they be planted? When 
housed? And how? What 
is the methcd of propaga- 
tion? At what age do 
they bloom ?—INQUIRER. 

* * Scarborough Lilies 
will not do altogether 
out-of-doors, but they may 
be set out in the sunshine 
early in July for a couple 
of months with advan- 
tage. They donot require 
annual repotting, unless 
they are growing very 
fast. The bulbs flower 
best when a little bit 
pinched for room. If itis 
necessary to repot do it 
earlyinspring. They are 
propagated by dividing 
the bulbs. Healthy bulbs 
are continually throwing 
off offsets. They can also 
be raised from _ seeds. 
Small bulbs and seedlings 
will flower if well grown 
in from two to three 
years. 


House for Lapa- 
gerias. — We have a 
separate house, without 
heat, for Lapagerias, 
which did splendidly, both 
red and white, until this 
year, when the plants are 
straggling, with but few 
leaves end only poor 
blooms here and there. 
Could you suggest any- 
thing torestore the plants? 
—HEDGEHOG. 

* * If you had briefly 
stated whether the plants 
are planted out cr in pots, and how grown 
and generally treated, it would have been 
much easier to arrive at a probable cause of the 
failure. If planted out in small beds, these may 
be full of roots and need enlarging, or a top- 
dressing of rich soil and the use of liquid- 
manure might suffice, Again, such a spring and 
summer as the last were very trying to such 
moisture and shade-loving plants as these, and 
unless rather heavily shaded and frequently 
deluged with water they would be sure to suffer 
severely. Without more particulars this is all 
that we can suggest. 

1512. — Heating conservatory. — It 
depends entirely, with so small a quantity of 
piping, how much attention you pay to the fire, 
whether you can keep out the frost in severe 
weather under ordinary circumstances. Ishould 
say there would be only just half enough piping 
of the size you mention. In regard to the other 
matter in your inquiry you are not very clear. 
In one place you speak of a coil boiler, and 
another as a stove heated by coke. If it is a 
coil boiler of about four rounds, and well set in 
brickwork, you will have nothing to fear from 
the frost if you double the length of piping, or 
substitute two rows of 4-inch instead.—J, C. C, 
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THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


COLOURED KIDNEY POTATOES. 


Ir is one of the misfortunes of Potatoes having 
coloured skins that however good they may 
be in flesh and in flavour, yet they suffer from 
& prejudice against colour. It has sometimes 
happened that coloured Potatoes have been 
more than red or purple externally. When the 
colour thus enters into the flesh, and if it does 
it is usually found in sections or stratas, such 
tubers are, however beautiful externally, yet 
edibly worthless. It is impossible to ignore 
the fact that, putting aside skin colouration as 
a matter of the least importance, the white or 
creamy hue of Potato flesh is a matter of the 
highest importance; hence no other qualities 
can over-weigh the objections to discoloured 
flesh. From this trouble, however, the flesh of 
the handsome Prizetaker Kidney (here _illus- 
trated) is quite free. The flesh has all the 
quality of that of the Lapstone, and resembles 
it very much in colour, so that, apart from its 
skin colour, it is a first-class table variety. 
Prizetaker was one of the seedlings of that 
veteran raiser, Mr. Fenn, and came from the 
same cross as did one more famous, the beauti- 
ful round Reading Russet. This Potato was 
by its raiser originally named Sulhampstead 





The Prizetaker Potato. 


Kidney, in honour of the place of its birth, but 
the designation of Prizetaker, by which it was 
put into commerce by Messrs, Sutton and Sons, 
of Reading, was more euphonious, and, having 
regard to its undoubted beauty and excel- 
lence amongst red kidneys, more appropriate. 
The variety had for its parents amongst others 
the American Willard, the English blood being 
found in one of Mr. Fenn’s earlier white seed- 
lings. Hence we find the pale red-skinned 
Willard giving to both those good seed- 
lings, Prizetaker and Reading Russet, ex- 
ternal colour, whilst the white parent 
gave the delicious flesh which characterises 
both. Prizetaker as a red kidney for ex- 
hibition came into commerce at an opportune 
moment, for exhibitors then found a limited 
and inferior section of that strain at disposal. 
The Belgian or salmon kidney, the American 
Mr. Bresee, Early Rose, and a few others, all of 
very moderate quality, then held the field, and 
when Prizetaker made its début it soon took a 
high position in its class. It was later followed 
by Reading Ruby, rather flatter in form, and 
having a richer-coloured skin, whilst that of 
Prizetaker is a somewhat pale red. Prizetaker 
ranks among midseason sorts and is a good 
cropper. The illustration represents this admir- 
able kidney in its true character. It is a real 
Kidney, and helps to preserve the old traditional 
form, D. 








VEGETABLES AT THE ROYAL HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY’S MEETING, 


One of the most representative displays of 
vegetables we have seen from a professional 
gardener was exhibited at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on October 15th 
last. Almost every vegetable in season was 
shown. Mr. Edwin Beckett, gardener to Mr. 
H. H. Gibbs, Elstree, Herts, showed these 
splendid specimens. Vegetables are often 
seen in exceptionally good form at most of the 
leading shows throughout the kingdom, but the 
merit of the display under notice was in its 
thoroughly representative character. Rarely, 
if ever, has such a number of kinds been ex- 
hibited as the product of one garden, and the 
exhibit, as u whole, showed the highest cultural 
skill. It may be of interest to the readers of 
GARDENING, and of practical service, too, if the 
names of some of the specially good subjects which 
were shown on the occasion, were mentioned. 
Onions were represented by Cocoa Nut, a good 
deep Oaion, Sutton’s Al, Sutton’s Exhibition, 
and the mammoth Ailsa Craig. Beet was excel- 
lent, Dell’s Crimson and Pragnell’s Exhibition 
being represented by clean and even specimens. 
Of Carrots there was a grand display, Veitch’s 
Matchless Crimson being by far the largest and 
heaviest. Several forms of Intermediate were 


also exhibited. The Student Parsnip was staged 
in very clean condition, and well-developed 
specimens. Turnips were clean and fresh, 
Green-top Stone and Snowball being the varie- 
ties shown. Tomatoes were excellent, Perfection 
and Cutbush’s Polegate being represented in 
large quantities. The Lyon Leek is one of the 
best, the circumference of each root being con- 
siderable. A bank of Veitch’s Self-supporting 
Broccoli was much admired, also a similar 
exhibit of Autumn Giant Cauliflower. These 
were beautifully fresh and clean. Of Peas the 
variety Autocrat was shown, and, considering 
the season, was superb. Standard Bearer (red) 
and Cutbush’s Red were the best of the Celery 
roots exhibited. Savoys Earliest of All and 
Drumhead were in large quantity and in good 
form, and Colewort Hardy Green made a 
capital companion to the previously-mentioned 
subject. Artichoke Purple Globe was shown in 
large numbers. Beckett’s Victory Cucumber 
was represented by several fresh specimens of 
this good kind. Stachys tuberifera, Salsafy, 
Radishes, Potatoes, besides many other equally 
useful subjects were largely shown. The Royal 
Horticultural Society awarded a silver-gilt 
medal to this collection. D. B.C. 





A fiae Box-hedge.—We have received a photograph 
ota Box-hedge in the grounds of Hollybrook, Co. Sligo, 
The height of this hedge is about 26 feet, 














OROHIDS. 


Work in the Orchid-house.—Dendro- 
biums of nearly all varieties have now finished 
up their growth and will be removed from the 
growing quarters to a cooler and more airy 
structure. Those remaining are principally 
confined to the nigro hirsute groups or those 
with blackish hairs on the stems, also several 
of the Australian kinds, as represented by the 
beautiful and popular D. Phalzenopsis Schreeder- 
ianum. These are growing more or less all 
through the season, while D. chrysanthum, 
another pretty autumn-flowering kind usually 
commences to grow as soon as the flowers are 
past. D. ochreatum, or as it is often called, 
Cambridgeianum, has not yet started to grow, 
but no doubt will shortly. This is at present 
hung up near the roof-glass in the Cattleya- 
house, having been there since it was brought 
from outside at the end of August. All these 
then must be kept gently moving through the 
winter, avoiding a high night temperature, as 
it is apt to cause a weakly growth and 
the plants to be overrun with insects. From 
58 degs. to 60 degs. is quite high enough for all 
these, using about 10 degs. by day ora little 
more by sun-heat, and the plants must be 
afforded a light and sunny position. Oncidium 





From a photograph sent by Mr. Norman Blake, Bedford, 


Lanceanum is an Orchid that must also be kept 
in comfortable quarters during the winter 
although it is not growing, too little heat caus- 
ing the unsightly spot so common in this class 
of Orchids to appear. This species produces no 
pseudo-bulbs, but it requires to be well dried, 
nevertheless, the large thick leaves storing a lot 
of nutriment if properly consolidated by 
exposure to sun in autumn. COymbidiums 
giganteum and Lowianum are pushing flower- 
spikes and must not be allowed to get dry at 
the roots. A little weak manure-water will 
now be of great assistance to these grosser grow- 
ing and feeding kinds also to the deciduous 
section of Calanthes, as long as the foliage is 
fresh and green, but after this is fallen it will 
do more harm than good, and the water supply 
must also be considerably lessened. 





Palms.—Will you kindly inform me which 
of the following Palms require stove-heat, and 
about what temperature they ought to have? 
1, Chameerops elegans ; 2, Cocos Weddelliana ; 
3, Corypha australis; 4, Thrinax elegans ; 
5. Latania borbonica; 6, Phoenix dactylifera ; 
7, Seaforthia elegans, Do they thrive in a cool 
house if they are often brought into the 
dwelling-house ?—WorrTH. 


*,* We do not know Chamerops elegaus, 
but Chamz lorea elegans requires the heat of a 
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stove ; all the Chamezrops succeed in a fairly 
warm greenhouse. The second does best in 
the stove, but may be managed in an inter- 
mediate temperature ; No. 3 will do in a warm 
greenhouse; No. 4 requires a stove or inter- 
mediate house at the least ; No. 5 warm green- 
house or intermediate temperature; No. 6, 
greenhouse, and No. 7, stove. The proper range 
of temperature for a warm greenhouse in winter 
is 45 degs. to 55 degs. or 60 degs ; of a temperate 
house, 55 degs. to 65 degs. or 70 degs. ; and of 
@ stove, 60 degs. or 65 degs. to 75 degs., in all 
cases with a proportionate rise of 5 degs. to 
10 degs. during the summer months, 





FLOWER GARDENING IN IRELAND. 


THE accompanying illustration shows how much 
beauty can be got out of a small space, without 
in the least degree being out of harmony with 
the house. In the garden shown one sees a 
number of simple beds, filled principally with 
Roses. No flower is so precious as the Rose, 
and the way to grow it is in distinct groups of 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


covered with flowers of different colours accord- 
ing to the variety. One called Armeria alpina 
rosea is of a bright rosy-pink shade. Armeria 
maritima alba is the white variety and 
extremely pretty. One might see the Thrifts 
more used in public parks and gardens. In the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, the edgings of it are very 
charming either in or out of bloom,.—F, 





TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 
BEAUTIFUL HEDGES IN THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 


ESCALLONIAS, 


I po not agree with you when you say it is too 
cold to grow the above beautiful shrub in Lan- 
cashire. I am an amateur gardener, and in my 


garden I have a row of Escallonia, and although 
we had a most severe winter—in fact, the 
severest winter in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants, snowdrifts 18 feet and 20 feet deep, 
followed by very hard frost, my Escallonias were 
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sandy soil (North Hants)? Is either an ever- 
green, and are they expensive plants, for I want 
to get up a hedge as cheaply and rapidly as 
possible ?—F ABER. 

*,.* The Cherry Plum will grow anywhere, 
and will make a good hedge against stock if kept 
well cut in, but it is not ornamental. It is 
deciduous, and may be planted about the same 
distance apart, and in the same manner as the 
common white Thorn Quick, and may be bought 
at about the same price, 4s. or 5s. per 100, 
according to the size, or less, if small plants will 
do. The Escallonia, an evergreen flowering 





| shrub, makes a charming division line in the 


garden, seeming to do best by the seaside. 
The plants were very much cut last winter. 

Plants and shrubs for a Bourne- 
mouth garden.—‘ Cito” wishes to know 
what plants and shrubs are best adapted to a 
garden on the side of a hill facing north? The 
garden is in Bournemouth. 

*,* There are plenty of both flowering and 
evergreen shrubs that would thrive on the north 
side of a hill in the genial climate of Bourne- 





The flower garden at Rumplestown House, Carlow, Ireland, 


one variety, not mixing up eeveral kinds. One 
must remember that every variety possesses 
distinct character, either in growth or flower- 
colouring. It is just as reasonable to put a host 
of Dahlias together as Roses. Associated, too, 
with the Rose in the illustration are small plants 
of Hydrangea hortensis and other suitable things, 
although it is always best to keep Roses by 
themselves, unless one groups with them such a 
flower asthe Carnation. It is a mistake to make 
a bed so full of things that individuality is lost. 
The house is well covered with creepers too, 
which relieve its bare aspect. A Rose has 
established itself well, and it is strange that 
such a climber is not more popular. There is a 
constant repetition of Virginian Creepers when 
in most instances Roses might just as well be 
substituted. 





Thrift for edging.—Now is the time to 
divide Thrift, if it has grown too thickly, and to 
fill up bare places. It should be divided about 
every third year, between the months of October 
and February. Thrift is a usefal edging plant, 
and even in winter retains its velvety-green 
aspect, From early spring to autumn it is 





covered by at least 18 inches of snow, the drift 
under which they were being about 5 feet high. 
After the severe weather passed away the leaves 
turned brown and fell off, but as soon as the 
spring came the leaves quickly began to appear 
again ; and, as I write, the shrubs are covered 
with beautiful pink flowers. No shrubs could 
look healthier than they do. The experiences 
of other gardeners are very similar to my own, 
both professional and amateur. I am not suffi- 
ciently experienced to know if the salt air has 
anything to do with the way in which these very 
beautiful shrubs thrive, so would advise Mr. 
T. Houghton to obtain a few of the shrubs, and 
try them for himself. They can be obtained from 
any of the nurserymen in the Isle of Man ata 
very moderate cost. I simply mention this in 
case he cannot obtain them where he resides. 


W. WE LpEN, Regent Hotel, Douglas. 





Cherry Plum for hedges.—I should 
be glad if you would ae me some more informa- 
tion as to the Cherry Plum used to form a hedge, 
also about the Escallonia for the same purpose ? 
I specially want to know the best time and 


method of planting. Which would do best in 








From a photograph sent by Mr. H. Johnson, 


mouth, You say nothing about the soil. If 
that is suitable you might plant any of the 
Conifer tribe, and Laurels and Rhododendrons, 
with Lilacs, Laburnums, and all the hardy 
flowering shrubs. 

Propagating Hardy Azaleas, etc.— 
How and when should I best propagate (1) hardy 
Azaleas, (2) Mezereon, (3) Honeysuckle, and (4) 
Tropeolum speciosum? I observe a recent 
reference to the ‘‘blue berries” of the last, 
but there is no sign of these on my plants, 
though they have flowered well.—Fazer, 

*,” Hardy Azaleas are propagated by seeds, 
cuttings, and layers. Cuttings should be planted 
in sandy peat in a close frame, when the young 
shoots are getting firm in July. If seeds are 
used sow as soon as ripe in pans filled with sandy 
peat, and keep in a cold frame in a shady posi- 
tion. Mezereons may be propagated from 
cuttings in autumn, or seeds ; Honeysuckle from 
cuttings in autumn ; Tropeolum speciosum from 
seeds or division of the roots. 





Fruit of Pyrus japonica.—We always preserve 
the fruits on our tree, and they make a most delicious con- 
serve, with a fine aromatic flavour, savouring of a tropical 
fruit. They must be cutin slices, and prepared like Melcn 
with a syrup.—P. CuoLmeELry, The Priory, Wccdchester, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE POLYGONUMS. 


THE Polygonums are a handsome group of 
garden plants. We lately saw three of the best 
kinds growing together in a ditch, and received 
nocare. They were P. cuspidatum (the Japanese 





PLANTS FOR DRY BORDERS, 


GIVEN a little help at planting-time, there are 
many deciduous flowering shrubs that do well 
on poor, dry borders on soil that is naturally 
poor, and where the subsoil, being sandy or 
gravel, is all against the retention of moisture. 





I donot mean that the shrubs will make any 
vigorous growth, but when they are established 


Japan Knotweed (Poljgonum cuspidatum), showing a flowering-shoot. 


Knotweed), of which we give an illustration, the 
great Sachalian Knotweed (P. sachalinense), 
and P. orientale. The Polygonums want only 
ordinary soil, but to get the true character of 
the plants they should have ample space. They 
are noble in the extreme by waterside, especially 
the big-leaved P. sachalinense, that will often 
grow upwards of 10 feet high with broad, noble 
leaves 1 foot long, the greenish-white flowers 
borne freely along the shoots in graceful 
racemes. It isa plant for a wild spot, and to 
associate by the water and elsewhere with 
things of similar habit. 

A group of P. cuspidatum looks well by water, 
not mixed with anything else, but rising grace- 
fully from the turf. It is pretty when in 
flower—a flowering-shoot being shown in the 
illustration—and graceful at all times. One 
gets, too, a charming winter effect from the nut- 
brown stems, bare of foliage. It is unnecessary to 
tie in or to interfere with the growth in any way. 
Unfortunately, the Polygonums are very weedy 
in growth, and must be carefully watched to 
eradicate growth not wanted. A variety of P. 
cuspidatum not often seen is called compactum, 
for its very compact and dense habit compared 
to the parent ; it has deep green, crinkled leaves, 
asit were, and bears a profusion of white flowers 
in the autumn. 

A different class to the tall-growing kinds is 
formed by the dwarf varieties, such as the 
Himalayan P. bistorta, the flowers rich in colour, 
and very pretty ; P. Brunonis, flesh colour ; the 
little, pink-flowered P. capitatum, P. vaccini- 
folium (rose), and the crimson P. spherostachyum 
may also be mentioned ; the last-mentioned is 
one of the latest additions, and is very handsome 
in flower. 





Plants for shady bed.—I have a large 
round bed partly shaded by trees, but which 
gets most of the afternoon sun. The soil is 
rather dry. Would the following plants be 
likely to do well there: Perennial Gaillardias 
and Coreopsis, Daisies, Aquilegias, Delphiniums, 
Eryngiums, Phloxes, Anemones, Canterbury 
Bells, Pyrethrums? Or would someone kindly 
suggest what would be most suitable to make a 
good effect in succession?—A. L G. 


*.* Asarule, beds shaded by trees, and per- 
haps robbed by the trees’ roots, never get manure 
enough. Such beds should have an annual 
dressing of good manure, and be mulched in 
addition when dry weather sets in every summer. 
If this is done all the plants named and many 
others would do well in the bed. A good deal 
may be done with early-flowering bulbs, 





the growth made will be sturdy and firm, 
thoroughly well-ripened, and, as a natural out- 
come, afford a splendid display of flower. This 
applies to all the Lilacs and the hardy kinds of 
Cytisus, several of the large Spirzas, and the 
beautiful Venetian Sumach. I have noticed 
several of the above in very poor, hungry soil, 
big old plants that had evidently been in their 
pleasant quarters many years simply a mass of 
flower. To secure this, it is, as above stated, 
necessary on poor soils to help the plants for a 
season or two until they get thoroughly 
established, when they may be allowed to shift 
for themselves. In choosing evergreen-flower- 
ing shrubs no one can possibly make a mistake 
in planting Vibernum tinus and its varieties ; 
they are grand poor-soil shrubs, making little 
annual growth, but flowering with wonderful 





place. The many varieties of dwarf plants— 
that is, plants varying from 6 inches to a little 
over 1 foot in height—that would be found sui:-« 
able are so numerous that it is unnecessary to 
particularise them. Turning back for a mome: t 
to plants of somewhat larger growth, I shou'd 
like to say a word for Yucca filamentosa, a 
grand plant for light porous soils. A bed of 
this carpeted with the dwarf Stonecrop 
is at once a pleasing and unique feature 
in any flower garden. The plants should 
be staked and tied up before the approach 
of winter, or severe frost and wet will 
open out the foliage and destroy the heart. 





Lilies and Stephanotis, etc.— 
Will you kindly answer the following? 
When should Lilium longiflorum and L. 
eximium be potted to flower now? What 
pruning does a young Stephanotis require 
(it has never flowered, but has grown well, 
and has three shoots many feet long), and 
when? Also what pruning does a Bou- 
gainvillea and Allamanda (latter is in 
flower, but loses every leaf in winter) 
require, and when ?—S, L. B. 

*.* The sooner the Lilies mentioned, 
as well as any others, are potted now the 
better ; indeed, they really ought to have 
been attended to some time ago, as these 
plants begin to make fresh roots quite 
early in the autumn. The Stephanotis 
requires no pruning yet, except to remove 
the points in the spring as far as they 
die back during the winter. Keep the 
plant cool and dry through the winter, 
and it will probably throw a few trusses 
next summer. Bougainvillea glabra may 
be cut back, more or less as required, in 
the spring, but B. specioza is best pruned after 
flowering. Allamandas may be cut back to any 
extent early in the year before growth com- 
mences. 

Perennials, etc, for a border.— 
‘‘ Three Years’ Reader” (p. 509) might with 
advantage make use of Irises for the herbaceous 
border, both the German Flags as well as the 
Spanish and English section. He will also find 
Day Lilies (Hemerocallis flava) and the 
variegated variety, H. Kwanso, effective, as 
are the Cinotheras, especially Ci. marginata, 
the beautiful white blossomed, scented kind, 
and (EH. Youngi. Salvia patens (deep blue, 
which should be taken up and stored during the 
winter), and Lobelia cardinalis (dazzling scarlet). 
Erigeron speciosum, clumps of Lilies, such as 
L, candidum, L. eroceum, L. excelsum, L. 

















The Rock Knotweed (P, vacc‘nifolium), 


freedom. In picking out herbaceous plants for 
similar situations I think one would find that, as 
a rule, there would be a comparative scarcity 
among taller, but plenty of dwarfer subjects. 
The varieties of herbaceous Centaureas_and the 
Lychnis, Sisyrinchium, some of the Veronicas 
and Olearia Gunniana may, however, find a 


A colony ‘n loom in the rock garden, x. 


tigrinum, L. Martagon album, and L. chalée- 
donicum, might be grown, not forg ting 
Montbretias and Alstrcemerias in quantity, and, 
at the back of the border, the Plume Toppy 
(Bocconia cordata) and the Cape Hyacinth 
(Galtonia candicans). Your corresp: ndent 
mentions Campanulas and Gladioli. Of the 
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former, C. pyramidalis, C. grandis alba, and CO. 
persicifolia, both the double and the single 
forms, are admirable, while of the latter, G. 
Colvillei, The Bride, insignis, and Blushing 
Bride, as wellas Lemoine’s hybrids and the later 
brenchleyensis, should be tried. Other valuable 
perennials are Rudbeckia Newmani, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Scabiosa caucasica, and Stokesia 
cyanea. Of Michaelmas Daisies, Robert 
Parker, Harpur-Crewe, Archer Hind, Amellus 
bessarabicus, puniceus, pulcherrimus, and 
ericoides are amongst the best. The foregoing 
plants, with those already mentioned in the 
answer to the query, would afford a succession 
of bloom from spring to late autumn. The 
advice given that straight lines and geometrical 
patterns should be avoided cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. Instead of planting 
clumps in diamond shape, as suggested by your 
correspondent, they should be allowed to merge 
into one another, when they will give a far 
more pleasing and natural effect.—S. W. F. 


Physalis Alkekengi (Winter Cherry).— 
This Physalis is one of the few bright things now 
to be seen in the garden. The quaint, conical- 
shaped calyx surrounding the fruit is very 
beautiful, hke a tiny Chinese lantern hanging 
from the shoots,and of a brilliant orange-scarlet 
colour, These calyces should be more used for 
the decoration of a room in winter, and are 
admirable for mixing with dried Grasses. If 
kept dusted they will last for months. A much 
larger variety is called Franchetti; this is more 
uncommon, as it has only lately been introduced 
from Japan, but is superb in colour and size, 
three times as large as P. Alkekengi. Both 
these plants will succeed well in a light soil. 
The fruit itself is like a small Tomato, and 
hidden by this brightly tinted covering. Where 
the soil is warm the Physalis will quickly make 
headway, and a bed of the new Franchetti 
would be superb. —F. 





CURIOUS FOXGLOVE FLOWERS. 


We have received several photographs from 
readers of GARDENING, showing mal-formed 
flowers of the Foxglove. We selected the one 
which we publish this week. Such a result is due 





A curious malformation in Foxglove flower, From a 
photograph sent by Mr, E, H. Neal, Nerdwood:street, 
Burton-on-Trent, 


to fasciation, a conglomeration really of several 
flowers ; and one sees a similar effect occasion- 
ally in the stems of plants, such as Lilium 
auratum. This fasciation in the Foxglove is 
by no means uncommon aad, we may say, not 
at all desirable. 


FRUIT. 


LANCASHIRE GOOSEBERRIES. 
THERE used to be a prejudice against what are 
termed Lancashire Gooseberries, but a better 
acquaintance with them and a fuller knowledge 
of their good qualities when well ripened in the 
sunshine have caused a demand for them to 
spring up that is likely to grow. Many of the 
big Gooseberries when well ripened are superior 
in flavour to the little berries thought so much 
of in the past, but I need not dwell on this, as 
these Gooseberries will fiad their way into every 
garden. The Gooseberry is an English fruit, 
and it is one specially suited to the climate. 
The foreigner cannot compete with us in the 
production of Gooseberries, and I should think 
in a very full season Gooseberries might be 
exported (probably they are) to some of the 
countries where the climate is not so suitable 
At any rare, there is sure to be a demand for 
bushes of the best of the Lancashire sorts. The 
grower for market relies chiefly upon two sorts 
—Whitesmith and Crown Bob. There is often 
a difficulty in getting supplied with these sorts 
after Christmas, as the demands have been so 
great. Of late years other sorts have come into 
competition. _Whinham’s Industry is thought 
a good deal of, and Berry’s Early Kent has ac- 
quired a local reputation that is likely to grow 
And I have no doubt as the large Gooseberries 
become generally grown that there are others 
which may be grown for profit. The Green and 
Red London are thought a good deal of, and 
Speedwell, Ironmonger, and Broom Girl are 
good flavoured sorts. 

In making new plantations of Gooseberries 
the site must be well prepared. ‘The land must 
be trenched 2 feet deep at least and be fairly 
manured, and the sooner this work is done now 
the better, so that the land may have time to 
settle and get mellowed by exposure before 
planting. In a general way Gooseberries are 
planted too close to each other. If the land is 
trenched and well prepared, every bush will 
profitably occupy a space 6 feet square, as where 
bushels of fruit are wanted the close-pruning 
system had better not be adopted. Keep the 
growth fairly thin, but leave a good length of 
the young wood to bear fruit. Give the tree 
work enough to do and it will not make 
useless wood. I was looking through a 
garden last winter, and the pruner had 
just finished his work, having stubbed 
back every young shoot nearly to _ its 
origin. Bushes so pruned could not bear much 
fruit, and the few berries they bore could not 
be gathered amid such a mass of thorns. This, 
of course, is an exceptional case, and would not 
be found in a well-managed garden, but the 
proper pruning of Gooseberries is very often 
misunderstood and mismanaged in many gardens 
where such extremes as the one cited above 
would not be found. 

In dry seasons a mulch of manure over the 
roots of Gooseberries will pay. Last season 
the heat, especially on poor, badly cultivated 
soils nearly ruined the Gooseberry bushes, but 
the present season has been better, and though 
in some gardens there are many old bushes 
which ought to be grubbed up, the trees on the 
whole are in better condition. It does not pay 
to leave Gooseberries too long on the same 
ground. No time can be fixed for the renewal 
of the plantation, but certainly the bushes 
should be grubbed up as soon as they cease to 
do their best and young bushes be planted else- 
where. Probably the best course to adopt is to 
do the same as is commonly done with Straw- 
berries : make a new plantation every few years 
and destroy some of the oldest of the bushes, 
The ground between the bushes may be planted 
with Strawberries, but at the end of the third 
year the Strawberries should be cleared off, and 
the Gooseberries left in undisturbed possession, 
unless a top crop of Apples, or Plums is grown. 
If one went in entirely for a fruit plantation, he 
should certainly plant Apples for the top crop, 
selecting such varieties as would bear well and 
be likely to make a good price in the market, 
but this matter may be left for the present. 

I am now only concerned about Gooseberries, 
and the following list will, I think, be suitable 
for general planting where a collection of Goose- 
berries is required. The market grower would 
not, of course, grow so many; half a dozen 
kinds are quite enough for the secker afcer 





profit to grow. Red: Clayton, Conquering 
Hero, Dan’s Mistake, Forester, Lord Derby, 
Industry, Speedwell, Warrington, Lancashire 
Lad, and London. Green: London, Stockwell, 
Telegraph, Fearless, Surprise, and Matchless. 
White: Queen of Trumps, Mitre, Antagonist, 
Careless, Hero of the Nile, Coppice Lass, and 

















The Sachalian Knotweed (P. sachalinense}, 
(See page 540.) 


White Swan. Yellow: Trumpeter, Criterion, 
Drill, Leader, Mount Pleasant, and Leveller. 





ROOT-PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 


Art this season a little advice on this important 
matter from an old gardener may not be out of 
place. I have noticed lately that more ques- 
tions have been asked in GARDENING about fruit 
culture, and there is much pleasure, no matter 
how small the garden, in growing a few fruits. 
But there are serious drawbacks in their culture, 
and root-pruning is doubtless one of the points 
least understood. I am aware that the amateur 
is not always at fault. At times he grows the 
wrong variety, or the stock and soil may be at 
fault. It is annoying after planting at some 
cost to see a miserable crop of cracked fruit or 
trees, eaten up by insect pests. Those trees 
which make too much wood and give little fruit 
should be root-pruned. But how can we avoid 
some of these evils? By simply, when ordering 
trees, to study the eoil in which they are planted. 
For instance, Apples on the Paradise stock of 
the true (not French stock) root more on the 
surface and much less root-pruning is needed. 
The same may be said of Pears. If grown 
as Dwarfs in any form, such as bushes, 
pyramids, and espaliers the Quince is best, 
but if the soil is chalky or on gravel select 
the tree on Pear stock. Again failures occur 
by deep planting, and forcing the roots down into 
unsuitable soil, which necessitate root-pruning. 
Another point is that if a tree fails, both roots 
and top are severely pruned at once, which is a 
mistake ; it is better to do both by degrees. It 
may be pointed out how well trees grow and 
fruit not pruned at first because they make a 
corresponding top growth and the roots have a 
larger area to supply. Many unfruitful trees, if 
on suitable stocks, have become fruitful by leav- 
ing the knife alone for a time, but this depends 
upon the position the trees occupy. Root-prun- 
ing is essential if the pruning is not carried too 
far. Thus it is much better to lift trees, 
say, every three or four years and thus 
prevent the severe cutting often necessary 
with trees some ten or fifteen years old. 
When a tree is growing too vigorously, or is 
getting barren if left to a certain age, root- 
pruning is best done at this season, when the 
leaves are thinning. If the trees are large keep 
a good distance from the bole or stem. Severe 
cutting close in means loss of fruit, and probably 
branches also, and the work needs more care 
with old trees. Mutilating the roots is worse 
than not interfering at all with them. As 
regards large trees it is advisable to cut the 
roots in two geasons, one half each year, and 
merely thin out, not bard prune, the tops. It is 
impossible for trees cut too hard to support 
their large heads, and the secret of root-pruning, 
if it can be termed so, is to accomplish it a little 
at atime. The nurseryman frequently trans- 
plants, as by this means the trees depend mostly 
on fibrocs roots, and the frequent moving cuts 
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the strong ones. When large trees are denuded 
of strong roots without any small ones to fall 
back upon collapse follows. My plan is to deal 
gently with old trees if root-pruning is 
determined upon, and not cut too close, but if 
possible to get a good top growth to balance the 
roots. This is best secured by lifting young 
trees before they go too deep down in search of 
food, AN OLD GARDENER, 


Selection of Apples.—Kindly give me 
the names of four Apples and four Pears and 
four Plums for dessert, and one Peach, one 
Apricot, and one Nectarine—all to be planted 
under a wall, the wall facing north and south 
and east, wall 5 feet high? An- answer will 
oblige. —GARDENER,. 

*,* We presume you will plant your Apples 
in the north or east aspect. For the former our 
selection would be Ribston Pippin, Gravenstein, 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and Baumann’s Red Winter 
Reinette. These are noted for quality, and 
though the Ribston does not always succeed, if 
your soil is not warm, plant Beauty of Bath or 
Lady Sudeley. For Pears on the east plant 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Durrondeau, or Beurré Superfin, and Nouvelle 
Fulvie. Again, in good land Doyenné du Comice 
cannot be beaten, but will require a favourable 
situation. If good omit the second named and 
include the last, the best Pear grown. You do 
not say whether early or late Peaches are 
wanted. We give a medium one—Bellegarde, 
aad if a early one is desired Hale’s Early, one of 
the best. The best Nectarine is Lord Napier, 
and of Apricots select Moorpark ; but the latter 
cankers badly unless you have specially good 
soil and position. If this is not chosen get 
Hemskirk or Powell’s Late. Plant the Peaches, 
Nectarine, and Apricot on the south wall, and 
the trees would be best not more than two years 
trained when purchased. 


Pears failing (Vuailander, Bristol).—You 
must bear in mind that Bergamotte d’Espéren 
cannot be classed as a good grower, especially in 
cold, clayey soils, and though you give us full 
particulars as to your treatment, which appears 
to us quite right, you omit one important point 
—what the soil is, also position, if low or other- 
wise? Again, we have no knowledge of stock 
oa which the treeis grafted, an equally important 
point. So much depends upon the stock that 
many failures are caused through the variety 
being on the Pear stock. If your land is heavy, 
we fear it is owing to the trees being on the 
Pear stock you do not get well finished fruits ; 
and again, in such soils, or in a low-lying 
position, Bergamotte d’Espéren will not thrive. 
It should be given the shelter of a wall, be on 
the Quince stock, and the fruits thinned, not 
allowed to hang in thick clusters. For years we 
failed to get good fruits on the trees, and found 
they were on the wrong stock. In some 
soils it is necessary to plant on walls, as 
the variety is less hardy than others, The 
fruits sent were very poor, and show want 
of vigour in the tree. The perfect fruits you 
o stained, being on the top of the trees, show at 
once that what they required was light and sun. 
We cannot advise root-pruning in your ease, but 
Gan you give wall space to a young tree and 
consider the stock? We have been very success- 
ful with this variety as a cordon on a west wall, 
and, in our opinion, unless the soil and situation 
are favourable, one cannot advise other than 
wall culture. If we remember aright, 
‘‘K. M. R.’s” Pears were not this variety, and 
the trees were in poor land. In their case root- 
pruning was needed. If you continue to keep 
the tree we advise severe thinning of fruit in the 
early summer, mulching with rich manure; 
and, in case your soilis light or your trees on 
gravel, give more moisture during growth, also 
liquid-manure, and keep the branches thinned 
oub. 


Raspberries failing.—Can you advise 
me what to do with a Raspberry-bed which up 
to the last two seasons bore splendidly? Then 
it was noticed that many of the young canes, 
though apparently large and vigorous, were 
banded alternately with brown and green, and 
since that time they are quite a failure. Many 
of the canes were also cut off by last winter's 
severe frost, but those which bore produced fine 
heslthy fruit, though very scantily? These 
caaes have never been cut down; the weakly 


ones only were removed, and till the last two 
years we had more fruit than we could consume. 
I have now had the bed thickly covered with 
turf (peat) mould, and I am anxious to know if 
a surface-dressing of manure over the peat may 
be added now, or in early spring? If the canes 
—which are many of them 5 feet or 6 feet high 
—ought to be shortened? And if there is any- 
thing I can do to stop the brown blight coming 
on the outer surface of the young canes next 
season? An early answer will oblige.—Wust 
MEATH. 

* * The plants would appear to have been 
attacked by some fungoid disease, but not 
having met with such a thing yet we scarcely 
know what to advise, and can only suggest 
trying the effect of sulphide of potassium, and 
also of the well-known Bordeaux mixture (sul- 
phate of copper and lime in solution). You say 
the canes ‘‘have never been cut down?” We 
cannot understand this, as you must know that 
the old canes that have fruited must be cut 
down annually soon after the fruit has all been 
gathered, and the best of the young ones 
trained up in their places, If this is not done no 
good results can be expected. We do not think 
the top-dressing of peat will do much good, 
though being antiseptic it may have some hbene- 
ficial effect in checking the disease. A good 
mulch of stable manure would have been better, 
though this is best applied in the spring, and 
should be repeated annually. The latest canes 
should be just topped to bring the rows to an 
even height. A good dusting of quick-lime in 
powder might prove beneficial in checking the 
disease, and in any case would do good. 


Treatment of outdoor Vine.—I last 
year acted according to the instructions you 
gave me in your valuable paper with regard to 
an outdoor Vine. I have been very success- 
ful. The portion that I got round to the south 
front has borne a very fair crop, but the bunches 
are bigger and the fruit more sweet than those 
on the east end. Shall I this next month cut 
away as muchas possible of growth on the east 
wall, and next year shall I pinch out any sign of 
fruit and keep it all on south wall? Your 
advice will oblige. —SAXIFRAGE, 


*..* This year we have excellent Sweetwater 
Grapes on an east aspect, but, of course, the 
season was most favourable. We do not think 
that it is quite right to remove all the Grapes 
from the Vine on that aspect, but still only crop 
lightly and get more growth on the south; by 
this means the sap will be equalised. In cutting 
your Vine next month, lay in as much strong, 
well-ripened wood as possible on the south 
aspect, also extend by not cutting back leaders 
so hard, but cut lateral growths to an inch or 
so, leaving two or three buds; reduce to the 
strongest when they break next spring. In 
advising you to lay in wood, of course you must 
not crowd the shoots. A certain portion of old 
wood must be removed every season. Next 
year pinch freely and expose the bunches, at 
the same time bearing in mind that it is necessary 
to build up some good wood for the next season. 
Many open-air Vines are ruined by crowding 
the shoots and cutting hard back and not getting 
well-ripened new wood. You will find a liberal 
top-dressing of decayed manure now will be 
beneficial, as the surface-roots are encouraged, 
rains washing the food to the roots. We are 
glad you succeeded so well this season through 
following our advice. 


Unsatisfactory fruit-trees.—I havea 
pyramid Pear, also Apple-tree, fifteen years old, 
which this year were loaded with blossom, and 
the fruit from both fell when about the size of a 
Brazil Nut. The Apple-tree was covered with 
American blight, although same was well 
syringed with diluted paraffin-oil and water. 
The Pear-tree kept quite healthy. Both were 
root and top-pruned in 1894. Kindly give mea 
remedy to enable me to be more successful in 


1896 ?—F. H. Watts. 


* * The reason of the fruit dropping was 
root-pruning in 1894. Probably the roots were 
cut too severely, and drought may be blamed 
also. Many trees suffered from dryness at the 
time named. You give us no particulars as to 
the kind of soil or position, making it difficult 
to advise. We consider it essential to success 
to give root-pruned trees more moisture, 
especially in such seasons as we have just passed 
through. A heavy mulch of manure is also 





necessary. As your trees are large they would 
feel the loss of roots greatly, but mulch now, and 
again in May, with decayed manure. You will 


‘then have a good crop next year ; also water 


freely. It is not by syringing that American 
blight is got rid of. Ouradvice now is to paint 
all parts of the tree (a tedious but necessary 
operation) with a mixture of clay, soot, lime, 
sulphur, and a wineglassful of paraffin to a 
gallon of the mixture. We have never found this 
fail. Do the work now, in dry weather, or early 
in the year, before the buds break. 


151l.—Weight of fruit of Peaches.— 
Peaches weighing 1 lb. each at any part of the 
season are, I should say, very unusual. You 
do not give the name of the sort you grew to 
this size. I conclude it to be Barrington, which 
I have grown myself to # lb. on open walls, but 
then the flavour was generally very poor. In 
your orchard-house perhaps the flavour would 
be better. For the benefit of the general 
reader, a little more information from you on 
that point would, no doubt, be acceptable.— 
| Lon C. 





ROSES. 


1507.—Roses on their own roots.— 
Seeing that all the most vigorous-growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals make nearly as strong 
growth when they are on their own roots, it is 
not easy to single out, say, a dozen of the best. 
Any variety that has made strong shoots the 
second year after planting may, as a rule, be 
depended upon to make good own-root plants. 
There is no sort that strikes so freely from cut- 
tings as John Hopper, and none does better on 
its own roots. Charles Lefebvre, Lord Dufferin, 
Dupuy Jamain, General Jacqueminot, and 
Prince Camille de Rohan are also good growers 
when so treated. Another good half-dozen will 
be found in Magna Charta, Madame Nachury, 
Francois Michclon, Gustave Piganeau, Mar- 
chioness Dufferin, and Margaret Dickson. 
Cuttings inserted at once in a partially shady 
place will produce a fair percentage of plants by 
this time next year.—J. C. C. 


1509.—R oses for an unheated green- 
house.—You neither give the height of your 
walls nor say whether you intend to grow for 
profit or otherwise. In any case, I expect you 
want all the flowers youcan get. [advise you to 
plant a Maréchal Niel Rose at each end of the 
back wall, and train two or three shoots along 
the top until they meet in the middle. To fill 
up the remaining space on the north wall I 
would select the following six Teas: Niphetos, 
Safrano, Marie Van Houtte, President, Jardin 
des Plants, and Catherine Mermet. For the 
east wall have one plant of W. A. Richardson 
to train along the top, and fill up the remaining 
space with General Jacqueminot.—J. ©. C. 


Rose Archiduchesse Marie Immac- 
ulata.—This is a lovely Rose with a name 
long enough to deter most people from plant- 
ing it. We have previously called attention to 
its merits. It is strong in growth, free bloom- 
ing, and the varied tints of its great drooping 
globular flowers can hardly be described, there 
being such a wonderful combination of shades 
from pale pink, through buff, to rich coppery- 
red, while the scent is delicious. It was sent 
out by Soupert et Notting in 1887, eo that its 
merits ought to be by this time better known. 





Maggots eating Vallota purpurea. 
—I have two pots of Vallota purpurea. They 
lost all their leaves, and finding the bulbs quite 
loose to the touch I pulled them out and found 
two or three large maggots eating their way up 
from the base of the bulb after they had 
destroyed the roots. Now I am afraid the others 
may be going the same way, and if you can 
suggest something to prevent that I will feel 
obliged. I put out the pots into the garden 
during the months of July and August, and it is 
from then I noted a difference in the appearance 
of the leaves. — VALLOTA. 

* * Examine all the bulbs, and if in a bad 
condition better shake them out. Wash the 
bulbs in a solution of Sunlight-soap, and when 
dry repot in clean pots and fibry turfy soil, 
made porous with sand and charcoal broken fine. 
Let the bulbs stand half out of the pot when the 
potting is finished. 
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INSECT ENEMIES. 
Tue CopLin-motH (CARPOCARSA POMONANA). 


TueERE are few, if any, persons to whom this 
insect is an entire stranger, for everyone, even if 
they have no garden or orchard, and do not 
take any interest in natural history, must have 
come across a ‘* worm-eaten Apple.” The grubs 
of this moth are sometimes very abundant, and 
when this is the case great damage to the Apple 
crop is sure to ensue, for living as 
they do within the fruit, causes the 
Apples to ripen and fall prematurely, 
and they, of course, will not crop so 
well as if they were sound. This is 
a very difficult pest to cope with, for 
it is obvious that the grubs cannot be 
destroyed without injuring the fruit, 
and the moths are difficult to find 
during the day, or to catch when on 
the wing in the evening. A consider- 
able number of the grubs, however, 
may be killed by destroying all 
‘‘ windfalls,” particularly if they be 
picked up at once, for the grubs, as 
a rule, leave the Apples very soon 
after they fall. They frequently then 
find their way to the stems of the 
trees, and climbing up some little 
distance hide themselves in some 
crack or crevice in the bark, and covering them- 
selves with a fine white web become chrysalides. 
In order to destroy the insect when in this 
condition sacking, canvas, or some similar 
material should be laid round the stems of the 
tree, and all the loose bark of the stems and 
branches, as far as can be reached, should be 
scraped off. The scrapings should be carefully 
shaken from the sackingand burnt, and the stems 
then painted with one of the following mixtures, 
which should be well worked into any inequali- 
ties in the bark: Hot lime, 7 lb. soft-soap, to 
the extract from 6 lb. Quassia ; or 7 lb. soft-soap 
and | gallon of paraffin-oil to every 100 gallons 
of water. Assoon as any Apples begin to fall 
in the summer, pieces of old sacks or anything 
else of the kind should be cut into strips about 
9 inches wide, folded in half, and then not quite 
in half again; a strip should be tied or wired 
round each tree about a foot from the ground, 
with the folded edge uppermost. The bands 
should be examined every week or so, and any 
caterpillars which may be hiding among the 
folds killed. Grass growing in _ orchards 
should be kept very short under the trees, 
and in cider counties, where Apples have 
laid for any time in heaps, when the 
fruit is removed the ground where it stood 
should be dressed with hot lime. Where Apples 
are stored should also be well washed with one 
of the above-mentioned mixtures, taking care 
that it is worked into holes or cracks, which the 
caterpillars may have hidden in. The moths 
lay their eggs on the young fruit, near the 
calyces or eyes. The fruit, in order to kill the 
young caterpillars, should be washed with the 
soft-soap, and (uassia or paraffin mixtures 
applied with a syringe soon after the fruit is 
formed. It is recommended that a small 
quantity of the mixture should be made at 
once and tried on part of a tree in case the 
mixture should be too strong for the young 
foliage and fruit; any evil effect would 
be apparent in the course of a few days. 
The Apples on dwarf trees or on espaliers should 
be looked over every now and then, particularly 
in May or June, and if any show signs of being 
attacked, they should be gathered and destroyed, 
The injured ones may be known by having a 
black or reddish-brown spot on them, which is 
the entrance to the gallery in which the grub is, 
and which is often rendered more apparent by 
some of the droppings of the caterpillars remain- 
ing attached to the entrance. The moths make 
their appearance in May or June, and lay their 
eggs singly on the fruit when it is about an inch 
in diameter, close to the calyx or eye. The 
spring caterpillar is hatched out in about ten 
days, and it will gnaw through the skin of the 
Apple and make its way through the fruit, avoid- 
ing the core, having made a second opening to the 
outer air, through which its droppings can be 
passed out, which otherwise would choke up 
the passages the grub had made for itself. It 
then returns to the middle of the Apple and 
feeds on the pips. It is full grown when three 
weeks old. About this time the injuries it has 
occasioned to the fruit causes it to fall, when 
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the caterpillar promptly leaves the Apple and 
makes its way to the nearest tree, which it 
ascends for a short distance before becoming a 
chrysalis. If, however, the Apple does not fall 
when the caterpillar is ready to leave the fruit, 
it lets itself gently down to the ground by a 
silken thread which it spins, and, as I have 
before described, it forms a light silken covering 
over itself when it has found a suitable place on 
the stem, It is probable that occasionally 





A section of fruit showing grub at work, 


there are two broods of this insect, and on 
the Continent it seems to be the usual habit 
of this insect to have two generations. 
The moths measure about eight-tenths of an 
inch across the expanded wings. The upper 
wings are pink-grey in colour, with fine 
curved darker lines and bands; near the 
end ofeach wing, and at its lower sides, is a 
large reddish-brown spot surrounded by a golden 
band. The lower wings are brownish-orange, 
the body is greyish-brown. ‘Lhe caterpillars, 
when full grown, are about half an inch in 
length, fat and fleshy, and vary in colour from 
yellowish-white to almost flesh colour. The 
head and a little spot on the first joint of the 
body is black, or very dark brown; on each 
joint are several small blackish pimples from 
which grow a few fine hairs. The chrysalis is 
reddish-brown, contained in an oval whitish 
cocoon, JE sate rye 





Composition of soot.—We have often 
been advised to place soot ina bag, suspend it 
in atub, and water our Chrysanthemums. Soot 
is, I suppose, principally carbon, given off by the 
combustion of coal and deposited in our chim- 
neys. Iam informed by my son, who learns 
chemistry, that carbon is obtained by plants 
from the air through their leaves, and that soot 
is insoluble, and therefore cannot be absorbed in 
any solutions by the roots. Again, if soot were 
such an invaluable plant food, how is it the 
greater proportion of soot in towns does not 
contribute to greater plant growth there than 
in the country? Still, soot is sold by sweeps 
in immense quantities for agricultural purposes. 
I cannot find in any book I have access to the 
chemistry of soot, or its value as a fertiliser, 
and shall be much obliged if anyone will be 
good enough to point out wherein lies its 
manurial properties._——H. B. 

*.* Soot varies in character and quality, and, 
therefore, I suppose an exact analysis appli- 
cable to soot generally is not to be had. The 
only analysis of soot I can put my hand on just 
now is that of a French chemist, published 
many years ago, and runs as follows: 

30:0 per cent, of ulmic acid 


20°0 7, », 2zotic matter, soluble in water 
39 i », insoluble carbonated matter 
19 . »» Silica 
14°7 re », carbonate of lime 
05 a », Sulphate of lime 
15 i », ferruginous phosphate of lime 
04 5 s, chloride of potassium 
4-1 », acetate of potash 
5°7 = », acetate of lime 
65 = », acetate of magnesia 
0'2 " », acetate of ammonia 
0°5 5 », an acrid and bitter principle 
12°5 », water 


A trace of carbonate of magnesia 
A trace of acetate of iron 

The most valuable constituent of soot is its 
ammonia, and this varies much in quality. The 
most valuable soot manurially is obtained from 
the kitchen chimney where cooking is going on. 
Anyhow, soot is a most valuable and chea 
manure for many crops, but to apply it in the! 
town garden would be even worse than carrying 
coals to Newcastle. Soot, like any other 


manure, when applied in excessive quantities 
may do harm, and no doubt it is too much in 
evidence in London gardens.—E. H, 





FERNS. 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS. 


I surrosE there is no cultivated Fern that is so 
largely grown as the Maiden-hair, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, Adiantum cuneatum, Many 
attempts to find a substitute have failed, and 
now it is more in request than ever. But on the 
other hand, there is no Fern, or, I might almost 
say, no plant that amateurs try to cultivate in 
which so many failures are recorded. The 
reason of these failures is to a great extent 
caused by the fact that Maiden-hair Ferns 
require a damp, warm atmosphere when making 
their growth, but when a good head of fully 
matured fronds is formed they can be used for 
indoor or any other kind of decoration without 
any harm. At this time of the year, they can 
be freely used in any sheltered place out of the 
full sun’s rays. Anyone interested in their 
culture on a large scale should visit some of the 
market growing establishments where cut flowers 
and Fern are produced in quantity. Here they 
find thousands of young plant grown right on 
from seedlings (not divided old plants) and these 
young plants in 5 inch and 6-inch pots will each 
be a perfect specimen in itself, with large fronds 
covering quite two feet in diameter. The main 
items of culture are firm potting in good loam 
or peat, good drainage, a moist temperature 
60 degs. to 70 degs., and after the pots get full 
of roots, frequent application of tepid week 
liquid-manure and soot-water. It is simply 
impossible to produce such fronds on the starva- 
tion plan of clear, cold water. 
J. G., Gosport. 





Pottery for flowers.—An interesting 
article speaks of Indian pottery for flowers. 
May I ask where this may be bought? Mrs. 
Newman also talks of the Continental kitchen 
pans for flowers. My object in writing these 
few lines is to express a hope that more may be 
done in this matter. Not only are these pans 
charming for flowers, but very nice for standing 
the flower-pots themselves in. I believe a very 
good business might be done by an enterprising 
man in the foreign pottery trade. Excellent 
pottery may be bought in Belgium and in 
different places inGermany. Ihave seen charm- 
ing jugs (so good for posies) and pans from 
Madeira ; these are made in &pain, [ believe, 
and are sent over to Madeira, where they are 
largely purchased by the English passing the 
winter in that island of flowers. There is some 
nice pottery made in Wales. But none of this 
ware, English or foreign, can be bought in 
London. Of course, when speaking of English 
ware, I am not alluding to the Clevedon or the 
Yorkshire ware. Large flowers and long stems 
look so much better in pottery than in glass ; 
the pottery seems to give an appearance of 
strength to the stem, so that the few fine stalks 
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of flowers together gather a boldness which 
glass does not seem to give them. The colour 
of these foreign pots, pans, jugs, and jars, 
however common they may be, has a delightful 
quaintness, in which English ware is wanting.— 


C, Ss. 
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RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpunina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are Saf bpyboe in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be een will be found in their different depart- 


AMRON, 


plants which thrive in a room where coal gas 78 consumed. 


mine covering a wall of a cold conservatory of a house I 
have just taken. Ought I to give it liquid manure or any 
kind of water through the winter, or leave it alone ?— 
Ww. G. W. 


*.* No; by no means give the plant liquid manure. 
Only in the winter give pure water, and that when you 
see the border is dry. 


1640.—Myrtle, etc.—Will hardy species of Myrtle, 
Primula, Cyclamen, Oarnations, Pelargoniums, Antheri- 
cum, Abutilon, Plumbago capensis, Solanum, Azaleas, 
Ericas, Oytisus do all right in winter it the lowest ed 
ature in the glasshouse is greater than 32 degs. Fabr? I 


ments) sho always bear the number and title placed | fear I cannot get it to more than 34 degs. Fahr, on cold 
“hey the query replied to, and our readers will greatly | nights.—W. G. W. 
oblige us by 


vising, a8 far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
anoé. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who repiy would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Correa- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDRNING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 


1627.—Roses in town garden,—Will any reader of 
GARDENING please give me a few names of Roses (dwarf and 
standard) {best suited for a town garden? We get a fair 
amount of smoke, but not so bad as some large towns. I 
have had Tea Roses flower when set out in pots during 
the summer after being in the greenhouse during the 
winter.—Bow Brings. 


*," The plants will live, but scarcely thrive in such a 
low temperature. Myrtle, Carnations, Erica, and Cytisus 
will be all right, but Primulas and Cyclamens will make 
very little progress. They require a temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs in the winter, 


1641.—-Olea fragrans.—Is this hardy, and does it 
bloom as a small plant? I have had a plant now three or 
four years, and it has grown well, but no blossoms. Is 
any special treatment required for it ?—J. ©. S. 


*,* This is not very hardy; it cannot be trusted out 
except in the very southern gardens of England. A green- 
house is necessary, and something must be wrong with the 
culture in your case. It is not dificult to get small plants 
in 6-inch pots well laden with bloom. Tell us something 
about the way you have hitherto treated it. 


1642.—W intering fragrant Garland-flowers 
(Hedychiums). — What temperature should the Hedy- 
chium Gardnerianum and H,. G. pallidum be kept at in 
winter ?7—P. 

*,* These Garland-flowers will winter well in any house 
kept at an ordinary greenhouse temperature of 40 degs. to 
50 degs, In sheltered and warm localities they do well in 
the open air when planted in a border of good soil. In 
such @ position a heap of tree leaves should be placed over 
the crowns at the commencement of the winter to protect 
them from frost. 


1643.—Cleansing Lapageria leaves.—I have two 
Piants of the red and white variety of Lapageria, and the 
leaves are very dirty. Would it be a good plan to wash 
them with a sponge and some warm soapy water ?—W. 

*,* You cannot do better than adopt the plan you men- 
tion for cleansing the dirty Lupageria leaves, If you jind 
brown serle on them, which is the probable cause of their 
being dirty, dislodye them with a piece of wood, and, if 
you follow up the sponging, you will in time get them 
quite clean. Lupayerias are very impatient of heat, 
therefore keep the house in which they are growing as cool 
48 possible at all times. 


1644.—-Tceatment of Vines.—I have four young 
Black Hamburgh Grape-Vines in 9-inch pots ; they are 
about 6 feet high. Whea ig the best time to plant 
them in a border inside a greenhouse, and must I cut them 
back, and how far?—A ConsTanr READER. 


*,* The proper time to plant out Vines is in the early 
spring, just as the buds are beyinning to swell up previous 
to breaking into leaf. The canes need only be shortened 
back to 8sund wood, this being done some time during the 
winter, or, at any rate, before they begin to move. 


1645.—Too vigorous Roses.—Referring to your 
reply in the issue of GARDENING, for October 5th, I ought 
to have stated that the Roses referred to are bush Roses, 
and were cut back in March in the usual way, and it would 
not be possible (for want of room) to peg them down as 
recommended. Under these circumstances, should the 
suckers have been pinched back early in June, or had they 
better be left until March and then cut back ?—DERBEIAN. 


*,* The plants would naturally be dwarfs, as standards 
do not produce the kind of growths described, any suckers 
being, of course, from the stock and valueless, Even tf the 
Roses are planted closely the shoots can be pegged down by 
intercrossing them so as to cover the bed. The only other 
plan is to stop them about July. 


1646.—Transplanting Snapdragons. — Will 
someone kindly tell me if it will be right to transplant 
Snoapdragons now or in spring ? They are good strong 
plants.—H. Harris. 


*,* Not being absolutely hardy the plants had better be 
left where they are until the spriny—the early part of 
April beiny a good time to transplant. If new standing 
in @ frame, or growing on a sheltered border, this will be 
much the best plan. In case of severe weather better throw 
some dry litter or Fern over them even then. 


1647.-A hedge of Thujas.—I have a hedge of 
Thuja Lobbi (Thuja gigantea). ‘Che plants were originally 
put in about 1 foot apart, and the hedge is now some 
8 feet high —it will be topped at 9 feet. I have been told 
by one in who3e judgment I have trust that the plants, 
though now very healthy, are too close, and that every 
other one should be taken out, else the hedge in a few 
years will die off at the bottom, one tree killing another, 
I should be much obliged for your advice.—P. 


*,* Our advice is to leave the hedge alone now, 


1648.—Catting back old Fachsias and Pelar- 
goniums.-—I should be glad to know if old Fuchsias 
and bedding Pelargoniums which are brought indoors 
for the winter may be cut down without injury to the 
plants. I have no greenhouse (only a room) to keep them 
in, 80 should be glad for chem to take up as little space as 
possible.—O. E, 

*.* Old plants of these should not be cut down now, but 
may be trimmed in a little to economise space. . Stand 
them close together in the room, so that they cun receive a 
ittle light, only give enough water to prevent the shoots 
rivelling, and exclude frost. In th» spring, when they 
commence to put forth new growth, they can be cut back as 
much as is required, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1628.—U asatisfactory Bergamotte Pear (A. 
Gordon Cumming ).—You will see a note on root pruning 
in thisissue, and doubtless the Pear you name may require 
similar attention. We advise that the work be done at 
once before the leaves all fall, and give the roots new soil 
in the trench near the surface. It igalgso advisable to prune 
only strong roots, the trees being old, and to keep a good 
distance, at least 4 feet to 5 feet from the bole. A too 
crowded head may be the cause, not the roots, as this 
variety requires much light and sun ; if sc, thin out the 
old wood now, 


1629.—Planting evergreens.—Will it be too late 
to plant evergreens at the end of November ?—N. N. 


*,* No, but it must not be done during severe frost. 


1630.—H vergreens for a hedge. —Please tell me 
the best evergreens for making a close hedge ?—No NAMg. 

*,* Holly and Quick, taking them in the order of their 
value, but the first is very slow in growth. 


163!.—Ivy on houses. —Are Ivies supposed to injure 
the walls of a house ?—No Name, 


eNO unless there are crevices in the walls into which 
the stems might grow, which in time they would widen. 


Ivy certainly harbours insects, but on the other hand it 
tends to keep the walls dry, 


1632.-Sowing Fern spores.—Would you kindly 
nform me through your paper if I can sow Fern seed 
exotic and hardy) at the present time ?—H. A, H 


bie You may sow Fern seeds now, but the exotic species 
will require heat, a temperature of 65 degs, or so. 


1633.—Variegated Ivies.—Please name the best 


growing and finest leaved Variegated Ivies, Gold and 
Silver ?—No Nag. 


*,* Hedera maculata, H. argentea marginata, H, helix 
aurea maculata, H. h. Caenwoodiana, H: h. madeirensig 


variegata, H. Silver Queen, H. tricolor, A. Crippsi 
H. Mrs. Pollock. rippsi, and 


1634. — Propagating summer - flowering 
Chrysanthemums. —Will you kindly tell me the best 


time for taking cuttings of summer-flowering Obrysanthe- 
mums ?—A. 


*,* These kinds of Chrysanthemums can be propagated 


From cuttings taken off in the autumn Jrom the shoots that 


spring up at the base of the lowering wood, and also in 
the early spring. 


1635.~Moving an Acacia.—I have an Acacia 
planted out in my greenhouse which has grown so rapidly 
that [am compelled to move it, and shall be glad if you 
will tell me the proper time of year to do so 7—W, 


*,* Now would be @ very good time to transplant the 
Acacia. Before moving it, however, see that the sol around 
the roots is thoroughly moistened, 30 that a good portion 
of it will adhere to them when it is taken up. 


1636.—Lilies.—Will someone Kindly tell me if I shall 
have to plant new bulbs of Lilium auratum and speciosum 
album, rubrum, Kraetzeri, Melpomene, and 80 on as I 
have been told [ shall have to buy fresh Ones, as’ they 


will all die away? They have all flowered well.—H, 
Harris. 


*4* If the bulbs are alive and fairly healthy, they will 
live and flower again and again for years, and under 
bilge g conditions will increase in strength and 

eauty, j 


_1637. — Propagating Ciematis. — Would you 
kindly, through your highly instructive paper, inform me 


when and how you propagate Clematis Jackmani 
other kinds ?—H. A. Hq sles ackmani and 


. *x* Clematis in the nurseries are propagated by graft- 
ing single buds upon small plants of the common Clana 
under glass early in the year, but cuttings of the youre 
shoots getting a bit Jirm will root in a close frame in 
summer, and the young stems may be layered. ' 


4 


_1638.—Plants for gaslighted rooms,—wWill you 
kindly give me the names of plants that will grow where 
re is used in large rooms at your earliest convenience ?— 











*,* Aspidistras, Dracena indivisa, and a Few suc- 
culents, such as Aloes and Cactuses, are among the only 


1639.—Treatment of Jessamine.—I have a Jessa- 





1649.-Egg-plants.—I have an Egg-plant in the 
greenhouse on which are hanging large white substances, 
exactly like hard-boiled eggs without the shell. Can you 
tell me if these are good to eat, or anything about the 
plants ?—No, 31. 


*.* The plant is the Aubergine (Solanum esculentum), 
a tender annual plant from the East Indies, The 
Jruits are edible and quite wholesome, but by no means 
appetising as regards flavour, and the plants are grown 
more for ornament than use, 


1650 —Fig-tree.—I have a small Fig-tree growing as a 
bush by the side of my house, facing south-west. There 
are a good many green Figs now on it and quite hard. 
Could [ protect the fruit sufficiently from the frost by 
covering the tree with mate, and would this be effective in 
preserving the Figs, and would they ripen next year ?— 
a. 


*,* No, the course you suggest would be useless. To do 
any good the fruit must grow and ripen off straight away, 
and this it very seldom does in the open air, except in warm 
places near the south coast. 


1651.—Ivy dying.—I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me what treatment to give to Ivy? Some which 
grows on the house here seems to be gradually dying with- 
out any apparent cause. It is clipped every year in the 
spring, but each year it seems to grow more sickly. It is 
true this isa smoky neighbourhood, but as many plants 
grow here which seem much less hardy than Ivy, it would 
hardly appear that that can be the sole cause of its wither- 
ing.—E. RowLaNb. 

*.* This is somewhat unusual, Ivy being of so hardy 
and vigorous anature as to thrive almost anyhow and 
anywhere, Smoke would not be the cause, as ue have 
repeatedly had Ivy of many kinds in great luxuriance in 
@ much worse atmosphere than yours. The fault probably 
lies at the root—the soil may be too damp and sour, or on 
the other hand too dry and poor, and the plants, conse- 
quently, starving. In the first case try the effect of a 
sprinkling of lime, and remove some of the surface soil, 
replacing it with fresh. If dry and poor, work in some 
half-decayed manure over the roots, 


1652 —Stocks, etc.—(1), What is the Quince-stock 
for Pear grafting, and how to obtain it? (2), Also what is 
the Manetti-stock, and how to raise it? (3), What is the 
best method of storing Dahlias from damp and frost during 
the wioter season, not having any cellar that I could use 
for the purpose 7?—WM. WILSon. 


*,* (1), Quince-stocks are merely young plants of the 
common Quince, obtained by layeriny or by taking off the 
rooted suckers (2), The Manetti-stock is Rosa Manetti, a 
vigorous-growing species only of use for grafting or bud- 
ding on. It is easily raised from cuttings inserted in the 
open ground now. (31, In default of a ce/lar Dahlia roots 
may be stored in any cupboard in a room where there iz a 
Jjire in cold weather, and preferably against an inside 
wall. Surely there is some place to which JSrost does not 
penetrate? We have known many cottagers keep them under 
the bed as the safest place. 


1653.—The best Tomatoes. —Would some grower 
kindly tell me the three best T»matoes for growing out- 
side, also the three best for inside? Ag I have read in your 
columns that sea air is of great benefit to the plants, would 
it be of any use mixing sea salt with the mould? An 
answer in GARDENING may oblige others as well.—ANxXI0US 
To Know. 


*,* Hvery grower has his particular favourites, but our 
choice of the three best Tomatoes for open air would be a 
good type of the Large Red, Conqueror (syn. Early Dwarf 
Red), and Ham Green. For an indoor crop Early Ruby, 
Perfection, and Ifield Gem. A little salt may be dissolved 
in the water given to the plants occasionally —say once a 
month —with benefit, but we should be very cautious about 
mixing salt with the soil. We have, however, used Seaweed 
a8 a top-dressing with excellent resulcs. 


1654 —Cutting down plants.—Should Michaelmas 
Daisies, tall white and yellow Daisies, Asters, and Dahlias 
be cut off level with the ground after the first touch of 
frost, or left till the stalks are dead later on? Would 
shaving off, say last week, ba likely to injure them for 
another year 7—Spapk. 


*,* Probably the Dahlias were spoilt, therefore it was 
correct tocut themdown. Michaelmas D xisies, however, 
often keep fresh and gay after several Srosts, but perhape 
they had gone past their best. Itis a question as to the 
condition the plants were in after the frost. 


1655.—Tomatoes cracking.—Would any one of 
your Tomato growers kindly inform me the reason why 
Tomatoes split when ripening? I have hada few houses of 
Tomatoes and could not keep them from splitting ; some 
of them almost cracked through the middle, Is it advan- 
tageous to make the ground firm by tramping 7—Joun 
CRAWFORD, 


*,* It has been frequently stated in GARDENING of late 
that the uswal cause of these as well as other Sruits 
cracking 18 a deficiency of meisture and nourish- 
ment during the early part of the season, and the reverse 
state of things lateron. When the spring and early part of 
the summer is dry, as last season, cracking is always 
troublesome, and the only way to avoid it is to keep the 
plants well watered, fed, and mulched ag long as the 
drought lasts, and when the change comes alter the treat- 
ment considerably, keeping the plants on moderately short 
commons, Make the soil fairly firm by all means. 


1656.— Management of Lime-trees.—I have 
four Lime-trees about fourteen years old and about 16 feet 
high and about 4 inches to 6 inches in diameter. These 
have been planted when young close to the garden wall, 
Can I in November carefully move them further from the 
wall, as I fear in time they may disturb the foundation ?— 
F. H Warts. 


*,* It will be safe to move your Lime-trees if you take 
great care, You must get a large ball of earth and roots, 
and first get out the new place. You will require a@ trench 
at least 2 feet or more all round the trees, and wellinicr- 
neath at a depth of 3 feet Keep the trench at least a yard 
Srom the stems of the tree, and 4 feet would be better. Let 
the work be done at once In replanting it is wllto water 
well if the soil is at all dry, and make the soil Jjirm, placing 
a layer of short litter over the surface, and watering freely 
next summer, 
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1657.-Climbers for house,—Oould you recom- 
mend two pretty evergreen climbers for a verandah facing 
south ¢ Ishould like something that would hang grace- 
fully, and would also flower. The house is new, red bricks. 
—NOooK. 

*,* You ask a dificult question. There are no evergreen 
climbers at once graceful and full of blossom in summer. 
You have, however, a rich selection amongst the Jasmines, 
Clematises, Roses, auch as Gloire de Dijon, and Honey- 
suckles. Berberis Darwini is evergreen and handsome, 


also the Fiery Thorn (Crategus pyracantha), but these 


can scarcely be called graceful wall shrubs. 


1658.—Treatment of Ferns.—I collected some 
Ferns—¢e.g., Oak, Beech, Hay-scented, &c., last August in 


Wales. I planted them in pots in a cold greenhouse 


Numerous fronds have appeared since, but now they seem 
to be turning brown, even the youngest fronds. Why is 
this? I have put Cocoa-nut-fibre on surface of goil,— 


W. G. W. 


*.* You have evidently let the plants go dust dry or 
overwatered them, Perhaps the roots are defective. Turn 
one of the plants out of the potand ascertain. There was 


no need to put Cocoa-nut-jibre on the surface of the soil. 


165).—Killing tree-stumps.—Could you kindly 
inform me how to kill stumps of trees, such as Elm, 
Chestnut, etc.? If boring and putting in liquid poison 
will answer, please let me know diameter of hole required, 
whether it should be in the centre downwards, or from 
side towards centre, and the best poison to use? Also 
whether it will act at once or require repeating ?—A Sun- 


SCRIBER, 


*.* The usual way is to blowthem up. Bore a holewith 
an augur, and put in some gunpowder witha fuse. Then 


dig them out, as decaying roots breed fungi. 


1660.—Scraggy Aralia.—I would feel deeply obliged 
for your advice in the following: I have a very fine Aralia 
Each year it throws 


which has grown too tall. 
out a new lot of leaves, while the old ones drop off. 


This is continually adding to its height, and spoiling the 
shape of the plant. Can I cut itdown? If 80, what is the 
best way and time for so doing, and ehall I cut it very low? 


—ARALIA, 


*,* We should certainly leave the Aralia alone. You 
will spoil all chance of getting a good specimen if you 


hackit about. One sometimes see large plants of it, not, 
however, always neat, but there is a certain picturesqueness 
about the Aratia that is inviting. 


1661. — Preserving ‘“Geraniums” through 
the winter.—Can I keep ‘“Geraniums” alive during 
the winter in a loft at the top of the house, where there is 
a window, but they get nosun? I have some in pots and 
some in boxes, Should I water them at at all ?—Ianora- 
MUS. 


** You may succeed with them in this position, but, of 


course, it is necessary to keep them away from frost. Give 
very little water, just enough to prevent collapse from 
shriveliing. 


1662.—Treatment of Wallflower3.—I bave some 
hundred seedling Wallflowers, thinned out, but not 
transplanted. They are about 7 inches high and very 
healthy, but spindly. Could I improve them by nipping 
off the tops at this time of year, or would that do damage? 
—SHORTLANDS. 


*,* If you nip off the tops of the Wallflowers now you 
will remove the best flowers. Better transplant them and 
plant a litile deeper. 


1663,— Miniature China Roses,—I have two mini- 
ature China Roses, bought in Oovent-garden last April, 
They bloomed well all the summer, and have now just 
potted them up again. How shall I keep them through 
the winter 7—E. 

*,* These Miniature or Fairy Roses will winter very well 
in a greenhouse from which frost is excluded, or ina light 
window. The chief thing to guard against is a damp, 
stagnant atmosphere. This induces mildew, to which 
they are exceedingly liable. Should any symptoms of it 
be visible, at once dust the leaves with flowers of sulphur, 
and keep the air surrounding them as dry as possible. 
They require to be kept just moderately moist at the roots 
throughout the winter, and should have plenty of ventila- 
tion at all times when possible; but cold draughts of air 
must not be allowed to strike them, or they will suffer 
much in consequence, 


1664 —Hedge as a screen in kitchen garden, 
—I wish to make a hedge, 8 feet high, to screen off the 
kitchen garden. Would Portugal Laurel grow quickly, 
when should it be planted, and how far apart? Are they 
likely to injure young fruit-trees which they would be next 
to?—IGNoRAMUS, 


*,* Lawson's Cypress, Box, Yew, or Holly are all pre- 
ferable to Laurels. We should give preference to the 
Holly. It would not injure the fruit-trees. 


1635.—Gloire de Dijon Roses in bed.—I have 
around bed in the middie of a small lawn in which are 
planted about six Gloirede Dijon Roses, the bed being about 
3 feet diameter, Could you tell me the best way to train 
the, whether to peg them or stake them straight, or any 
other way that would be best; also should I cut them low 
in the spring or not?—E D, 

*,* As the bed is sosmall there will certainly be noroom 
for pegging down. We should let the Roses form fine 
bushes and give a good stake to each. 


1666.—Treatment of Morello Cherry-trees.—I 
have two Morello Cherries planted against a 5-foot wall, 
facing due south. They do not succeed well, and I fancy it 
is too dry and warm for them. Would they do better for 
being shifted 7—SaxirRaau. 


*,* In your favourable locality, not switable, however, 
Sor the Morello Cherry, why not devote the space to a better 
Sruit? The Peach, Nectarine, or Apricot, or even a good 
dessert Cherry would bebetter ; but we do not advise Cherries 
in such a spot, as few fruits suffer more quickly from heat 
and drought. We would advise you to shift the tree at 
once, (ret a good ball, if possible, and lift before ali its 
leaves go, Well saturate with water before lifting (the 
day before’, removing the top soil to allow the moisture to 
get down to roots, 


1667.—Clematis cuttings.—I see that you mention 
(No. 1535, Oct. 19) Clematis cuttings. When is the right 
time to take cuttings of montana, flammula, and Jack 
mani Clematis? What kind of treatment do they require? 
I have only a cold frame at my disposal.—SHorTLANDs, 


** Clematis montana and fammula will strike from 
cuttings, either in summer, using cuttinge of the young 
wood getting a little bit firm, or ripened shoots in autumn 
may be taken. C. Jackmani strikes best in summer. 
They will doin the cold frame. 


1638. — Thalictrum adiantifollum (Hardy 
Maiden-hair).—I have some young plants of this growing 
in pots in a greenhouse and they look unhealthy (getting 
yellow and losing their Jeaves). I would like very muc 
to know something about its proper treatment? I have 
been told that it would do better planted out in the open 
border than to grow it in pots in a heated house. I would 
also like to know the proper soil to grow it in? Mine are 
growing in loam and leaf-mould and a little sand.— 
ENGLAND, 


*,* Plant them out in the border now, and ordinary 


soil will do. It isa quite hardy and charming plant. 


1669.-Annuals amongst Carnations.—Will 
you kindly suggest some hardy annual suitable for sowing 
among Carnations? I havea large bed on a lawn, and it 
looks very bare before they come in flower. The annual 


should be of small, compact habit.—F, K. WooprRorrr. 


*,* It is not wise to have any plants like free-rooting 
annuals amongst Carnations, as they are too strong, and, 
unless great care is taken, overrun the plants. If you 
insist upon annuals, get such small things as I onopsidium 
acaule, Linaria alpina, and Leptosiphon ; but keep them 
away from the Carnations. The better way is to make a 
carpet of Sedums, Saxifrages, and such-like tufted 


things. 


1670.-A Tomato failure.—I find many of your 
correspondents avail themselves of your valuable advice 


respecting their failures and ditficulties, and I think that 
it is a very great boon. I enclose you flower ina decayed 


condition, and half of my house, containing 250 plants, are 
in the same plight. Oan you assign any reason? Plants 


are right under the glass.— A, Coventry. 


*,* The blossoms sent were in such a completely withered 


and dead condition when received as toafford no clue at all 


to the cause of the failure. You do not state whether the 


plants are affected in any way, or how, nor yet the treat- 


ment they have received. In the absence of any particulars 


it is simply impossible to arrive at any conclusion. 


1671.—Creepers for house.—My house faces south 
on a sloping hill with light soil on limestone. What selec- 


tion of the choicest climbers, other than Ivy, should I 


plant on the north, south, east, and west aspects ?— 


INQUIRER, 


*,* You could have Clematis montana (spring flower- 
ing), C. Jackmani, C. flammula, Honeysuckles, Jasmine, 


Ampelopsis Veitchi, Kose Gloire de Dijon, and the Red 


Glovre, very pretty with Clematis Jackmant. 
1672.-Pansies dying.—The enclosed leaves are 


from my Pansies, which are all drooping, and the leaves 


are rotting. They also have the red-spider. Will you 
kindly tell me what is the matter with them and the 
remedy? They are exhibition varieties, and I bave them 
in a double frame, one-half of which is being used for a 
Mushroom-bed, but is divided by a wood partition, others 
that I have growing in the open are not affected, I have 
given them every attention. If you could contrive to let 
me know in your next issue I should be very grateful to 
you ?—W. E. Puituirs. 


*,* You almost answer your own question by stating 
that plants in the openare not affected. Itisthe compara- 
tively close and hot atmosphere of the frame that has done 
the mischief—weakened the plants and induced the attacks 
of red.spider and thrips. Pansies are hardy plants, and 
resent being coddled ; the proper place for them during 
such a summer as the last is on a half-shaded border out- 
of-doors. 


1673 -Storing Apples and Pears.—I shall be 
much obliged if one of your readers will kindly give me 
the benefit of his experience to aid me in determining the 
kind of provision to make for the storage of dessert Apples 
and Pears. I have available a dry and fairly light saddle- 
room, and was intending to put up round it latticed 
shelves, but I find that experts seem to be of opinion that 
such a room will not do nearly so well for the storage of 
Apples as a much cooler and darker cellar, and that even 
in the case of Pears exposure to draughts and to the influ- 
ences of light is bad, I should like to know whether, 
having regard to this, it is considered best to store the 
fruit upon ordinary wooden shelves and to cover it over 
with paper, or to store it in boxes having ends deeper than 
the sides, and which can therefore be conveniently stacked 
one upon another ?—WaLtTER M. Simpson. 


*,* The latter way is the best. The great point in 
storing fruit is to keep it coul and dry, but, of course, not 
exposed to frost. 


1674—Growing plants for sale.—Having left 
Her Majesty’s service atter twenty-one years I have been 
appointed as sub-postmaster, and I have built four small 
greenhouses. I am going to heat as follows: the one 
20 feet by 8 feet with a Desideratum which I saw advertised 
in GARDENING, No 2 I shall try oil, and Nos, 3 and 4 [shall 
not heat. Will you kindly tell me what would be the best 
things I could grow for profit, as I should like to make 
part of a living out of these houses? I have a pension and 
with my post-office I think it would be both a nice and pro- 
fitable pastime. I have only just commenced to take your 
excellent work, but the more I read it the more confident 
I feel I could get on with this class of industry. I may 
say the soil is very sandy and poor in this neighbourhood, 
I have been told that Tomatoes pay. Could I grow Ridge 
Cucumbers in the same house with Tomatoes? I should 
like also to grow flowers for button-holes. The houses are 
span-roofs (all wood), The two I propose heating have no 
staging.—OLp Soupigr. 


*,* Grow what you can sell best locally. Flowers Sor 


button-holes usually sell well everywhere, and these ought 
to be combined with Tomatoes and Cucumbers in summer. 


Do not grow a Ridge Cucumber under glass.  Lochie’s 


Perfection or Telegraph are much more projitable. No 
doubt you will succeed. 


1675.—A small lean-to greenhouse.—I shall be 
grateful for any advice on this subject. I intend putting 
up a small lean-to greenhouse, the wall faces south, some- 
what shaded by trees on the west, size about 8 feet by 
5 feet. Would that be too small for use? Also how could 
it be best and most economically heated? 1 should like to 
be able to grow Genistas and Maiden-hairs, etc. ; things 
requiring a little heat. Ishould wish to be able todo a 
little more than merely keep the frost out, Are oil-stoves 
bad for the plants; if so, can proper piping be put up 
inexpensively ?—IaNoraMmus, Nuneator. 

*,* A greenhouse can never be too small for use, Oil- 
stoves are not bad for the plants when properly managed, 
and this will be the most economical course for so small a 
house. 


1676.—A question of heating.—I put up agreen- 
house lately 24 feet long, 10 feet wide, 4 feet to eaves, 
and 7 feet 6 inches to ridge, total contents about 
1,000 feet. It is heated by a good boiler, with about 
40 feet flow and return 4-inch pipe. I wish to know 
if this is sufficient to keep out frost and maintain a suffi- 
cient temperature in winter for most greenhouse plants? 
Now, in this mild weather, it falls below 60 degs. every 
night, and has been below 50 degs. If not sufficient, what 
should I do to remedy it? Would an oil-stove to supple- 
ment itin hard weather be advisable?—Fouana.. 


*,* Unless there are solid raised beds in the house the 
cubic contents would be nearer 1,500 feet than 1,000 feet. 
Ina house of this size there ought to be at least 55 feet of 
4-inch piping, or a single row along both sides and across 
one end (in the case of a span-roofed structure, which we 
presume this to be). Will not the boiler carry more piping ? 
If 80, we should certainly put another row in. If not, use 
an oil-stove, as you suggest, or make a covering or blind 
for the roof of felt, stout canvas, or old sacking—this will 
make a great deal of difference. You do not want a heat 
of 60 degs. at night now, nor yet 50 degs. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to peal letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Julia C. Tebb.—The word ‘‘Geranium” is put thus 
because, although the plant is known the world 
over by that name, it is not strictly correct. The plant 
we know so well is a Pelargonium; in fact, a bybrid 
between two epecies of Pelargonium, and quite different 
from the species of Geranium.——A. A.—Nearly all the 
glass used in this country for horticultural purposes is 
made in Belgium. The English glass is much more.expen- 
sive. Belgian glass can be purchaaed from any dealer in 
horticultural glass. We can get you the address of some 
makers, but they only export in large quantities. ——S. P. 
Evans.—The Americans are famed for big things. We 
thould very much doubt it indeed ; in fact, will go so far 
as to say it isa joke.——Shortlands.—You may take Ivy 
cuttings now, or atanytime almost. Get the half-ripened 
wood, and dibble in the cuttings round the sides of forty- 
eight or 5-inch pots, which should be filled with light soil. 
Place them in a cold frame. 


Replies next week to ‘‘L. P., Devon,” “J, C. S. “ 
(Cologyne), ‘‘W. G. W.” (Boiler), ‘‘S. Thomson,” ‘‘ J, H. 
‘J, Rowlands,” ‘‘Wm. Bartholomew,” ‘‘F. 0. Wands- 
wortb,” ‘‘E. Bramble,” ‘‘Rio,” ‘*Wm. Howman,” 
“Nn, H. ey WARS SOR TPO, pie Raby etcs 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting peas or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EvitorR of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-str W.C. 

Names of plants.—JH. J. if.—Nerine crispa, 
—Huntley.—It is imposrible to name such florists’ Howers 
as the Ohrysanthemum, unless they have peculiarly 
marked characteristics, such as Edwin Molyneux. Your 
bloom might be anything.——Sea Field—Looks like a 
Polygonum, but please send a flower.——JL. B. S.—Hedy- 
chium Gardnerianum. —— Hackwood. — Scarlet Thorn 
(Crategus coccinea), —— F'ex —Probably the leaves of 
Paulownia imperialis, but it is difficult to tell. You say 
nothing about the habit of the tree or bush and give ro 
particulars as to its flowers. These are very important 
points.— Julia C. Tebb.—The plant is Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Itis an annual, and therefore lasts only one 
year. It is raised from seed each spring.——Ferns.— 
1, Adiantum pentadactylon ; 2, A. Sancta Catherina ; 3, A. 
concinnum ; 4, A. cuneatum var. ; 6, Pteris scaberula ; 7, 
Nephrolepis exaltata ; 8, Pterisserrulata cristata, No. 5 we 
do not see.——Miss Wylie.—Campanula rapunculus, a 
native and beautiful garden plant, of which there is a 
white variety.—Shortlands.—Probably Canterbury Bell, 
but it is not easy to tell from a mere leaf. One cannot tell 
variety. It is a perfectly hardy plant and needs no protec- 
tion.— J. T. S., Caithness, N.B.—The Ampelopsis is so 
small that we hesitate to say what kind it is, except thatit 
is certainly not A. Veitchi, more likely to be A. hederacea, 
a small shoot. The Olematisis O. flammula, not C. vitalba 
(the Traveller’s Joy), I, Collen.—1, Berberis aquifolia 
or Mahonia, as it is sometimes called ; 2, Cupressus Law- 
soniana erecta viridis ; 3, Common Laurustinus (Viburnum 
tinus); 4, Oryptomeria elegans; 6, Adiantum cuneatum 
dissectum ; 7, Evergreen Oak ; 9, Please send fertile frond, 
it is a Retinospora of some kind ; 10, Biota elegans. We 
do not see the other numbers. The Fern is Nephrodium 
molle, Shortlands.—You have sent such a scrap that it 
is very difficult to name it, but it is probably Santolina 
incana, Divide up the plants and put them down deeply 
with only the tips of the shoots exposed, They will succeed 
well. Yes, the plant is hardy.— KX. B. Chiney,—Physalis 
Alkekengi. 


Names of fruits.—W.S P.—1, Apple Ribston Pippin ; 
2, Cox’s Orange Pippin. Of the Pears, 1, Napoleon ; 2, 
Duchesse d’Angouleme ; 3, Beurré Diel ; 4, Brown Beurreé ; 
6, Ha@on’s Incomparable. We cannot discover No. 5. 
7’. W. complains that his fruit is not named. We may 
remind our correspondent that his fruits were named in 
GARDENING of last week. We think some of our corres- 
pondents little know the work attached to naming the 
quantities of fruit received at this office, and it is not 
always possible to reply in the nextissue. Col, B.—Some 
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of your fruits were, unfortunately, not the best specimens 
to name, 1, Dr. Harvey ; 2, Ribston Pippin, undoubtedly ; 
3, This may be the Pippin you suggest, but we do not 
know it, and cannot determine your kind, unless it is a 
local one; 4, Royal Russet; 5 and 11, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 6, Not recognised ; 7, Lemon Pippin ; 8 and 9, 
Not recognised; 10, Probably King of the Pippins, the 
fruit from a shady spot; 12, Blenheim Orange or Pippin ; 
13, Russet Nonpareil. Please send better specimens of the 
fruit not determined, Rev. John Newman,.—1, Not 
recognised ; 2, Rosemary Russet; 3, Small Norfolk Beau- 
fin.——Pheda.—Cellini. We could find no “Geranium” 
flowers.——J. B., Dorset.—Worcester Pearmain is the 
pame of the Apple.-——W. H.—1, Pear, probably Nouvelle 
Fulvie; 2 and 3, Des Deux Seurs; 4, Knight’s Monarch ; 
5 and 6, Not recognised ; 7, Old Bergamotte. Apples: 1, 
Lady Apple; 2.and 3, Duchess of Oldenburgh. C. W 
Noehmer.—1, Easter Beurré ; 2, Uvedale’s St. Germain ; 
8, Not recognised. S. P. Evans.—1, Bellissime a’ Hiver ; 
2, Catillac; 8 and 11, Hawthornden, judging by the speci- 
mens; 4, Hoary Morning; 5, 6, and 7, Not recognised ; 8, 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 9, Norfolk Beaufin ; 10, Wellington, 
—Meta.—1, Hanwell Souring; 2, Lady Apple.—— 
P,. R. B—Grape Madresfield Court. L. Collen,—The 
Apple is too poor to name ; the Pear is Beurré Olairgeau. 
—J. C. W., Bowden.—It is impossible to name the 
fruits. They were far too poor, Lady Francis Cecil.— 
We submitted your fruits to the greatest authority, and 
he cannot name them, as they are probably a local kind. 
—Arnold Trinder.—Adam's Pearmain. H, R. Mage 
—Cox’s Orange Pippin. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
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disease is called the pip. He has treated them, 





him, not understanding poultry much myself. 
He has taken a kind of small husk off the 


pure water for them to drink and fields to run 
in. Ishould be glad of any information on the 
subject.—KENYON. 


*,* Your man is altogether wrong in his mode 


of expressing himself, though his treatment of 

















“ Catalogues received.—Forest and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, ete.—Dickson’s, The Nurseries, Chester. 
Forest and Ornamental Trees, Roses, Fruit-trees, etc 
—E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull. Novelties and Rarities. 
—I. Goody, Belchamp, S. Paul, Clare, Suffolk.— General 
Catalogwe.—Messrs. R. Smith and Co., Worcester. 











disinfection of the premises, you will have 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895. 


WE have been asked by several readers to give a list of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn. 


the following recipe is a thoroughly good one : 
Put the affected Fowl in a comfortably warm 


of Epsom salts, and wash the head, nostrils, and 
mouth with Labarraque’s solution of chlorinated 
soda, diluted with twice its bulk of water. This 
should be continued twice or thrice a day all 
through the attack. Give your chemist this 
prescription, and ask him to make it into 
twenty pills, one of which should be given 
morning and evening. Cayenne Pepper, 
20 grains; copper sulphate, 10 grains: copaiba, 
1 fluid drachm, Feed on warm food, slightly 
seasoned with Cayenne, Give another dose of 
salts on the third day if the disease does not 
yield. 


Fowls dying.—I should feel obliged to 
you if you or some of your readers would give 
me advice on Fowl-keeping. I have about forty, 
which I feed with mixed Corn, Potato parings, 
and pieces from the table, boiled up, and within 
this last three weeks I have lost four; their 
combs have turned quite black, and they have 
been dead in a few hours. I have been told it is 
the Potatoes and pieces boiled. I should be 
much obliged if you could tell me through 


GARDENING if that would cause it ?—Bucks, 


*.* Potatoes contain a large quantity of 


starch, and are not good given alone asa regular 
food, but are very valuable and most conducive 
to the well-doing of Fowls if mixed with meal 
or bran. You should boil your Potato parings 
till soft, and then mash them up with enough 
bran or meal to make a stiff, crumbly paste, 
adding a little salt, and in cold weather a small 
sprinkling of pepper. You have, perhaps, been 
over-feeding your Fowls, this being the cause of 
the most general diseases of poultry in confine- 
ment. Over-feeding, whether by excess of 
stimulating diet or by excess in quantity, will 
cause hens to become too fat for laying, and very 
often brings on apoplexy. 


Noy. 4, 5.—Dulwich Chrysanthemum Society. 

», 5, 6.—Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Southampton 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 5, 6, 7,—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show at 
the Royal Aquarium. 

» 6, 7.—Ware and District Society’s Show. 

» 6, 7.— Bromley (Kent) Chrysanthemum Show; Tam- 
worth Chrysanthemum Society. 

»» 7.—Newton Abbot. 

» 7, 8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show; 
Hornsey Chrysanthemum Show ; Woolwich, 
Plumstead, and District Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

s, 8 —Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 12.—Chudleigh Chrysanthemum Show, 

», 12.—Royal Horticultural Society Drill Hall 
Meeting. 

», 12, 13.—Croydon Ohrysanthemum Show; Kingston 
Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show; 
Faversham and District; Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum Show; Rugby Ohrysan- 
themum Show. 

5, 14,—Collumpton Obrysanthemum and Fruit Show. 

», 14, 15 —Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 14, 15, 16.—Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 15, 16,—Sheffield, Chrysanthemum Show; Eccles 
Chr i Show; Stockport Chrysan- 
thei muw; Stockport and District 
Ckoysanthemum Society, 

», 19, 20.—Ol:tster Paxton Society. 


We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 
gend us the dates of their shows. 





Raspberries in late October.—Several Rasp- 
berry shoots in full fruit have been sent to us by Mr. 
Geo. Harding, of Ada Cottages, New Southgate. This is 
another sign of the mildness of the season until a few days 
ago, 


The mild season.—A few days ago we had dishes of 
Green Peas and Broad Beans. Yesterday for dessert a 
good dish of Raspberries and some excellent Spanish 
Chestnuts from our own trees. It is I should think 
unusual to see the two latter fruits on the table on the 
same day.—A. G. CampsBeuu, Marchfield, Bracknell. 


Crinum capsnse.—An error.—Please put in a 
little note next week to say that the illustration in 
GARDENING, Oct. 19, page 512, called Crinum capense is an 
error, for C. Moorei is the plant represented. C. capense 
is worthlees to my mind, while 0. Moorei and C. Powelli 
are so lovely.—EpwarpD H. Woopauu, Nicholas House, 
Scarborough. 

Schizostylis coccinea.—This appears to 
be suitable for naturalising, judging from a 
handsome tuft I lately saw in bloom. It was 
growing among Grass in an open part of the 
woodland. No special attention had been given 
it, and yet it seemed well able to hold its own 
against the coarse vegetation of the place and 
to throw up tall spikes of handsome flowers. 
Although perfectly hardy and a precious plant 
for its late blooming, one does not often see it 
in gardens, nor does it always thrive well. It 
loves coolness and moisture, and in the wild 
garden it is possible to select just the spot that 
suits it. The fact that it succeeds thus without 
care or attention, increasing yearly in vigour 
and beauty, should encourage others to try it. 
The graceful spikes of rich crimson flowers are 
very effective when cut.—A, 





BIRDS. 3 


THE RAVEN. 


Tus bird is the largest species of the Crow 
tribe, but is now somewhat rare in this country ; 
its general length is about 2 feet 2 inches, the 
male being somewhat larger than the female ; 
its plumage is black, finely glossed with blue, 
except the under parts which are of a dusky 
hue ; its bill is also black, and very strong. The 
nest is built very early in the spring in trees, 
and in the holes of rocks, the eggs being three 
to five in number of a pale bluish-green, spotted 
with brown. The Raven is a most voracious 
plunderer, its favourite food being carrion, 
which it scents at a long distance, and it will 
destroy young Ducks, chickens, Rabbits, axd 
‘rats ; its attacks on game have led to its exter- 
mination in many districts, It is proverbially 


a bird of ill-omen, announcing by its croaking 






Pip amongst Fowls.—Can any reader 
tell me about this? I have had a good many 
Fowls die lately. My man informs me the 


but they keep dying. I have left it entirely to 


tongue. Is that right? We have plenty of 


the Fowls may be more satisfactory, though as 
you do not say what his treatment is we cannot 
express an opinion as to its value. ‘‘ Pip” is 
not a disease at all; it is simply a condition of 
the tongue which is due to the fact that the 
bird is otherwise ailing. If your digestion were 
out of order you would have a foul tongue, but 
washing the tongue would not improve your 
health, nor does removing the “‘ husk” or pip 
from the Fowl’s tongue in any way affect the 
disease from which it is suffering. Your birds 
have evidently been attacked by roup, and if 
you do not take energetic measures for the 
separation of ailing from the sound, and for the 


further losses. As for the treatment for roup 


place free from draughts. Give half a teaspoonful 







a long-lived bird, and was formerly regarded as 
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impending calamities. Its notes tend to be 
harsh, but are said to be more refined at the 
pairing season. As a domestic pet it possesses 
many qualities which render it very amusing, 
being curious, impudent, and active, and may 
be trained to Parrot-like imitation with remark- 
able success. In its wild state its flight is 


powerful, and the bird often soars to great | 


heights. 8. S. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Vegetable Marrow jam.—l, Peel the 
Marrows and cut them into #-inch dice. Make 
a syrup with 2 lb. brown sugar and 5 pints of 
water, lay the Marrow in this, and let it steep 
for two days, then strain it off. Have ready 
another syrup (1 lb. loaf sugar, the juice and 
thinly-cut rind of 2 Lemons, 1 grain of cayenne, 
1 oz. well-bruised whole Ginger to every pound 
of Marrow), and lay the Marrow in this, place 
it over a clear fire, and when it begins to clear 
add a glass of brandy. When the fruit looks 
transparent, it is done. 2, In making thisjam, 
the syrup should be made first. To every pint 
of water add 2 lb. of preserving-sugar, let both 
remain in the preserving-pan until the sugar is 
dissolved, then place it on the fire and allow it 
to boil briskly for half an hour. Throwina cup 
of cold water, and do not touch it again, but 
when it comes to boiling point draw it off the 
fire and let itsettle ; skim offallscum. Having 
thus made the syrup, put in the Marrow, which 
should be ready prepared in the following way : 
—Peel a not too ripe Marrow, remove the seeds, 
cut it according to taste in large or small pieces. 
[t should remain one night in salt and water ; in 
the morning drain it on a sieve till the water is 
out. Putit into the boiling syrup, and let it 
boil till quite clear. When done, add the 
strained juice of a Lemon, which is a great im- 
provement. 

Orange jelly with custard.—At this 
season an Orange jelly served with whipped 
cream or with custard flavoured with Orange 
zest may be prepared at a trifling cost. Orange 
zest is simply a lump of sugar grated over the 
outside of an Orange so as to absorb the flavour. 
If properly done, one lump of sugar will take 
up enough of the essential oil of the Orange to 
flavour a pint of custard. The best Oranges for 
flavouring are the red Valencia Oranges. They 
are better for jelly and all culinary use than 
Florida Oranges, which are the best table fruit, 
but seem to have absorbed into their pulp all 
the richness of flavour which is in the skin of 
the Orange of Spain and the Mediterranean, 
and only the flavour in the skin will bear 
cooking. To make a mould of Orange jelly, set 
half a box of gelatine in half a cup of cold water 
for an hour ; add half a cup of boiling water and 
stir till it is melted ; add a pint of Orange juice 
and the grated peel of three Oranges, the juice 
of a Lemon, and a cup of sugar. Strain this 
mixture through a flannel bag, letting it drip 


through. This jelly will be of a brilliant gold ~ 


colour if made of Valencia Oranges, and will 
look beautiful in a wreath of whipped cream. 

Potatoes boiled in their skins.—It is 
better to boil some kinds of Potatoesand to steam 
others ; they must, however, be prepared in the 
same way either for boiling or steaming. Many 
people peel Potatoes before boiling them, but it 
is much better not to do so, as the skin keeps 
the nourishment inside the Potato, and does not 
let it escape into the water; also, the most 
nourishing part of th: Potato is that nearest to 
the skin, and if it were not very carefully and 
thinly peeled, we should lose the best part of 
the Potato. Choose Potatoes that are of nearly 
the same size, or some will be cooked before 
others. Wash them well in cold water, and 
scrub them with a little brush; wash them 
again in clean cold water, but do not let them 
remain more than five minutes in the water. 
Warm water must never be used in washing 
vegetables. Put the Potatoes into a good-sized 
pot, cover them with cold water, leave them 
with room to swell, add about a teaspoonful or 
more of salt, put the lid on, bring them to the 
boil, and let them simmer till tender. They 
should always be covered. Try them by stick- 
ing in a fork to see if they are done. Drain off 
the water. Let the saucepan stand by the fire 
a few minutes, with the lid tilted to let the 
moisture pass away. Carefully peel the Potatoes 
with a knife. 
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VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM, 


ARTICHOKE (GLOBE OR CROWN). 


Tur Artichoke (Cynara scolymus) is merely a 
highly-cultivated form of the wild Cardoon (C. 
cardunculus), and is prized for the fleshy 
receptacles which contain the flower, which are 
cooked and eaten with melted butter or sauce. 
This plant is entirely distinct from the so-called 
Jerusalem Artichoke, which will be treated of 
presently. The plant, which, by-the-way, is 
not quite hardy, especially in heavy or damp 
soils, and consequently requires the protection 
of a mound of ashes or heap of littery manure 
in winter, thrives in a deeply-wo1ked and well- 
manured soil, preferably of a loamy nature, and 
under favourable circumstances and liberal cul- 
ture attains a large size. They should conse- 
quently be allowed plenty of room, about 4 feet 
apart in the row or rows, with a distance of 
5 feet between these, being suitable. The foliage 
dies down in the autuma, and reappears in the 
early spring—in March or April, earlier or later, 
according to the locality, aspect, and season, 
All the culture necessary subsequently is to 
keep the ground clean and give an occasional 
soaking with water or liquid-manure in dry 
weather. In the autumn a slight protection 
from early frosts will often prolong the season 
by some weeks. 
PROPAGATION 


is effected by means of division, or by removing 
the offsets or rooted suckers in the spring, soon 
after growth recommences. If these are taken 
off carefully, each with a few roots attached, 
and planted out at once in little groups of three 
together, and about 4 feet apart, in good, rich 
soil, they will grow rapidly, and begin bearing 
towards the autumn. A better and quicker 
way, where practicable, is to take off the rooted 
suckers as early as possible (old plants are some- 
times wintered in a shed, pit, or cellar for this 
purpose), pot them singly in 6 inch sizes, using 
good loamy soil, and plunge them in a hot-bed 
frame, with rather brisk bottom-heat. When 
well rooted and growing freely, harden them 
off gradually, and finally plant out as before, 
but singly. Such plants will begin bearing 
early, and do well. The varieties chiefly culti- 
vated are the large Green and the large Purple. 
The plants may also be raised from seed, and if 
this is sown early in the year in heat, and the 
seedlings pricked off, potted, and hardened off 
and planted out in due time, they will produce 
heads, more or less, the same season. Seedlings 
vary in character somewhat, but by selecting 
the best, good types are easily obtained. In the 
autumn, when the foliage dies off, cover each 
root with plenty of ashes or litter. Old roots 
should be lifted, divided, and replanted in the 
spring. 
ARTICHOKE (JERUSALEM), 

This plant, really a variety of Sunflower 

(Helianthus tuberosus) found on the American 





prairies, is quite distinct from the Globe Arti- 
choke, being grown for the sake of its Potato- 
like roots or tubers, which are freely produced 
in any kind of soil or position, The name 
‘¢ Jerusalem” is supposed to have been derived 
from the French name for Sunflower—Girasole. 

It is propagated by planting sets formed of 
the smaller tubers, in the same way as Potatoes, 
in the spring, in March or early in April. 
Plant them 4 inches to 6 inches deep, and about 
a foot apart, with a space of 3 feet between the 
rows, which should preferably run north and 
south. The ground should have been dug and 
moderately manured, as though the plants will 
grow and crop in very poor soil, they do better 
if fairly treated, like other things. Also, by 
planting only fair sized-roots of good form, and 
preferably selected from the best plants, a 
superior quality of produce is obtained. The 
roots may be dug and used at any time from 
October till the following March, and being 
perfectly hardy may be safely left in the ground 
during the severest weather. An improved kind, 
with pure white tubers, larger and smoother than 
those of the common sort, has been sent out 
under the name of ‘‘ Sutton’s White.” When 
once established this Artichoke is very difficult 
to get rid of. 

ASPARAGUS. 

More mistakes are probably made in the 
culture of this highly-esteemed vegetable than 
any other. There is no necessity whatever to 
grow it in raised beds in the old-fashioned way 
—in fact, it does better on the level, except 
where the ground is very damp, and then it 
should be drained. Secondly, the plants are 
usually sadly overcrowded, and cannot, in con- 
sequence, become properly developed, while 
lastly, whatever may be said in favour of the 
planting system, much the best beds are 
obtained by sowing the seed directly therein, 
and never disturbing the plants at all—scarcely 
any other subject resents any digturbance at 
the root as this does. The ground for Aspara- 
gus ought to be deeply trenched, working it to 
the depth of two, or preferably, three spades, 
and working in a heavy dressing of manure— 
the rougher parts below and the finer nearer the 
surface. If very heavy, a quantity of the soil 
may be burnt with great advantage, throwing 
the hard, rough lumps into the bottom of the 
trenches, and using the fine siftings on the 
surface. The top spit must be worked up to a 
fine tilth, and rendered ‘‘free” and rich by 
adding leaf-mould, road-sand, old potting-soil, 
burnt earth, etc. It is best to trench up the 
ground in the autumn, and finish the surface off 
in the spring, after it has been mellowed by the 
frosts of winter. 

Supposing that one or two-year-old roots or 
plants (the former are much safer and better 
than older ones) are to be employed, they should 
be carefully planted, spreading out the roots 
well on little mounds or ridges, at not less than 
18 inches apart, with a like distance between 
the rows ; or these may be 2 feet or even 3 feet 
apart, in good ground, with advantage. The 
best time to plant is just when the plants are 
beginning to ‘‘feather” in April, or even as 
late, in cold soils, as the first week in May, 


being better than earlier. The crown of each 
plant should be 3 inches or 4 inches below the 
surface. Make the soil just firm, and water in 
well, giving more at intervals as required, if the 
weather is dry, until the plants are established. 
The less time the roots are out of the ground 
the better, the best plan being to grow them at 
home. This is done by sowing the seed in 
shallow drills, a foot apart, in March, for the 
next year’s requirements. No heads must be 
cut from planted beds before the second year, 
or, if sown, until the third, and then the fewer 
the better. A good way to make the most of 
the ground is to plant, or sow, at half the 
proper distance, and as soon as possible begin 
cutting from the alternate plants or rows 
only ; cut hard for a time, and when exhausted 
dig these up, and let the others occupy the 
whole of the space. When sowing a bed to 
remain proceed as before, the ground having 
been prepared as for planting, and if the seed- 
lings do well thin them out moderately the first 
year, and more the second, leaving the best 
plants at not less than | foot or 18 inches apart. 
Let them get well established and strong before 
commencing to cut. 

In the autumn the beds should be cleaned, 
removing all weeds and stray seedlings, and 
cutting away the dead stems. The trimmings 
from the alleys, or a little fresh sweet soil may 
be thrown on the beds, but do not lay on a 
thick coat of manure as son’, Siranuogpecially 
where the soil is stiff or clayey’’“2 is is best 
applied in the spring, and being a .,.aritime 
plant, a good sprinkling of salt may be given in 
March with benefit, or nitrate of soda will do 
quite aswell. Cut with a sharp knife just below 
the surface, preferably towards evening, as & 
precaution against night frosts, or cover the 
rising shoots with small inverted flower-pots. 
Do not cover the bed with leaf-mould or any- 
thing of the kind in order to blanch the shoots 
—this is sheer folly, the blanched portion being 
uneatable and wasted. Asparagus is forced by 
laying out strong three-year-old roots on light 
soil in a frame over a hot-bed frame, covering 
again with soil, and keeping close and dark till 
the shoots appear ; but this is a wasteful method, 

B. C. R. 





Manure for garden.—Is there any arti- 
ficial substitute for natural manure which would 
do for a small garden that has not been attended 
to for a longtime? Ifso, what quantity per acre 
is required ? Ought I to add lime or anything else 
to it? What ought I to mix with this garden 
earth to place under the stages in a conser- 
vatory 7—W. G. W. 

* * Yes, stable or farmyard manure is not 
absolutely necessary, but had you stated the 
nature of the soil we could have advised you 
more easily. If stiff or clayey plenty of ashes 
should be worked into the ground, also some 
burnt earth, and a little lime, with bone-meal at 
the rate of 6 cwt. or 8 cwt. per acre, and a good 
sprinkling of soot. With a sprinkling of nitrate 
of soda occasionally by-and-bye, when the crops 
are beginning to grow, this will yield good crops 
of most things. Light soils should have more 
lime, and some kainit applied in the early spring, 
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or wood-ashes, and the bone-meal, etc., as 


before. In addition to artificials, however, 


some amount of humus is necessary to form a 


really fertile soil, and this, if possible, should 
be supplied in the form of leaf-mould, spent 
Hops, or old tan; even peat will do, If to 
grow ordinary climbers, Grape-Vines, Roses, 
etc., in conservatory, mix with each load of 
good garden soil about three barrows of half 
decayed manure or leaf-mould, one of old mortar 
rubbish, a good peck of bone-meal, and as 
much goot, also, if heavy, some sand or coarse 
grit of some kind. 





GARDHN WORE." 


Conservatory. 


For the time being, at any rate, the Chrysanthemums 
will be the main feature, and if there ig a good stock of 
late varieties in reserve the show will last till Ohristmas or 
later, In addition to the Chrysanthemums the Camellias, 
Luculia gratissima, Habrothamnus elegans, Genistas, and 
a lot of other things will be ready to burst into blossom 
in a genial temperature. For the small conservatory 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Mignonette, Heaths, and Roman 
Hyacinths will be appropriate furniture. There must be 
steady fires pretty well constantly now. It will not follow 
from this that hot-water pipes will be required during 
the day. More harm than good will be done by keeping 
fires going during bright days, but a little heat in the 
pipes on wet and foggy days will be an advantage. There 
is a good deal of fuel wasted in the aggregate in stoking 
the greenhouse fires ; especially is it necessary to sweep 
out the flues with a long brush at least once a week, 80 
that the fire may play freely upon the surface of the 
boiler. Those who want winter-flowering climbers should 
grow a plant or two of Tropzeolum Fireball. If there isa 
convenient border plant them out, and let them run up 
near the roof and dangle about. The growth is light and 
elegant, and the little shade produced will not injure any- 
thing, A few good-sized Palms or Tree-Ferns among so 
much colour will be appreciated now. The best arrange- 
ment for a large house is to form the plants into groups 
with breaks of graceful foliage intervening. The watering 
must be in careful hands now, and in sweeping paths or 
raking borders avoid making a dust. See that the perma- 
nent plants in the borders do not suffer from want of 
water. 

Stove. 


This ought to be an interesting house now. Bright, 
graceful foliage and bright flowers in combination always 

roduce a pleasant picture in winter. When the gloom 
of our climate requires some warmth indoors Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, Eucharis Lilies, Cypripediums, Gesneras, 
Begonias, and other plants of smaller growth do not 
involve much gardening difficulty to produce in any 
required quantity. Stimulants may be used moderately 
to plants coming into bloom, but in all cases should be 
discontinued when the flowers are expanded, Gardenias 
must be kept free from mealy-bug. Vaporising should 
take the place of fumigation ; it is more efficient and less 
disagreeable to apply. If it will kill mealy-bug it will be 
a great blessing. Having no mealy-bug at present, we can- 
not test it upon them, but I am assured by those who 
have had bug to deal with that it settles them. Sixty-five 
degs. at night will be high enough till the days begin to 


lengthen. 
Ferns under Glass. 


The temperature must be made suitable for the species 
grown, but all the most useful of the tropical Ferns may 
be grown in a temperature of 60 degs. at night, and if the 
thermometer falls to 55 degs. on a cold, frosty night no 
harm will be done. It is very desirable not to make the 
pipes too hot in the fernery, as the dry, hot air shrivels up 
the fronds, and soon fills the house with insects. Plenty 
of pipes in proportion to the work to be done is a neces- 
sity, and will be found in the long run more economical. 
Though Ferns enjoy a moist atmosphere it is better to 
obtain this without much syringing. We very rarely 
syringe our Ferns in winter, but the house is large, and 
sufficient moisture is secured in the atmosphere by other 
means. 

Fruit-room. 


There has been some difficulty in finding room for all 
the Apples this year. The late fruit, when the sweating 
process is over, may be packed in boxes or barrels, and put 
into a dry cellar ani left there till each particular variety 
comes into season. Fruit will keep fresher and better in 
this way than if left on the shelves, but the fruit must be 
carefully graded and sorted before being packed away. 
The fruit-room should be darkened by partially closing the 
shutters of the windows or ventilators. A fruit-room 
should be built frost proof, and then there will be no 
necessity for a heating apparatus, which generally does 
more harm than good, 


Mushroom-house,. 


Keep all beds filled up now, and as soon as a bed shows 
signs of exhaustion clear it out and fill up again. If the 
house is well built the warmth from the beds will generally 
keep the temperature high enough for Mushroom culture, 
except in very severe weather. Seakale, Rhubarb, 
Chicory, and Dandelion may be brought on in the genial 
atmosphere of the Mushroom-house, 


Cold Frames. 

Hardy plants, or those of doubtful hardihood, which 
are wintered in cold frames should be plunged in ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. Without this they will be better planted 
outside and mulched heavily. 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a forintgn’ later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


Window Gardening. 














































































them in a solution of Sunlight-soap. 


Outdoor Garden. 

I suppose there is a best time for planting Evergreens, 
and most planters, if asked to be explicit, would probably 
say plant in autumn, October for preference, or wait till 
spring. Those who only have a little planting to do, and 
can select their own time for doing it, will probably adopt 
this course. But I have been carrying out planting 
operations more or less for » good many years, at pretty 
well all seasons from September to May, and even later, 
and when the work is properly done and the necessary 
attention is given afterwards till the plants are established 
there need not be many losses, The principal thing is if 
large stuff is planted is to make sure that proper attention 
has been given to transplanting periodically in the nursery, 
and that the trees or plants are mulched as soon as 
planted, and the roots kept moist, also the syringe or hose 
used over the foliage if the weather should be hot and 
dry. Deciduous trees and shrubs will move now with 
safety. Even large things may be moved now with 
advantage, but they must be secured as soon as set in 
position, and the roots mulched with short manure or 
gome equivalent. On thesame principle we say November 
ig the best month for moving Roses, but we planted a lot 
of Roses last May, and never had plants make better 
growth. It is of more importance to have the land well 
broken up and pulverised and properly manured than to 
be tied down to any particular date for planting. At the 
game time plant Roses in November if you can. 


Fruit Garden. 

The late frosts have brought down the leaves, and those 
who want to get forward with their work will look round 
the treea and bushes and see what pruning requires to be 
done. The amount of pruning required will depend upon 
what the trees are, and what is expected of them. In the 
matter of pruning, I think the wise man will take the 
middle course between the ron-pruners and those who 
hack away at every young shoot. Let us aim at getting 
as free and full a circulation of air among the branches 
with as little pruning as possible. That the branches in 
the middle of a large standard orchard tree will not get 
as much air and sunshine as those outside goes without 
gaying, but the freer the circulation the better for the 
tree anditscrop. Trained trees of all kinds must have 
the summer growth reduced to proper limits, and if the 
spurs are thickly placed a gradual thinning should take 
place. Bushes and pyramids are generally pruned too 
much, even by good gardeners, and when dwarfing stocks 
are used very little pruning ig required, and that little 
should be done in summer. An unpruned Gooseberry- 
bush soon becomes a thicket of prickly branches, from 
which it is difficult to extract the small berries which 
such bushes usually bear, On the other hand, the 
perfectly trained bush with all its young wood spurred 
in is never heavily cropped. To obtain heavy crops of 
Gooseberries thin out the young wood freely, but do 
not shorten overmuch, and this can be done and still 
keep the bushes symmetrical. The same remark applies 
to Black Currants. Red and White Currants will bear 
more pruning without injury to crop. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Now that the leaves are down there will be plenty of 
material in country places for making hotbeds. If 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus are taken up to force, 
operations may begin now. Select an early kind of 
Rhubarb for the first lot. Paragon is a good kind and 
there are others (Champagne, for instance), which force 
well. The Victoria is a much larger kind and will 
come in later. The roots must be taken up carefully, as 
if much cut or bruised, they will be longer in starting 
and will not produce so much. With care Rhubarb may 
be brought on anywhere if a temperature of 60 degs. can 
be secured for the roots. Atmospheric heat may be less, 
but if the produce is required early, all the crops named 
may be pushed on if the crowns are strong and well- 
ripened. The best plants of Asparagus for early forcing 
are grown in rows thinly especially for the work, and it is 
an advantage if the rows run north and south, so that the 
gun may shine on both sides of the rows. Seakale from a 
thinly grown plantation will have better ripened crowns 
than where much crowded, and will come in earlier when 
placed in the forcing-bed. There are many ways of forc- 
ing these crops, where larger quantities are required all 
through the winter ; the resources in the way of roots and 
heated structure must be ample. No wise man will 
despise the hot bed made of leaves and stable-manure, 

E. Hoppay. 





Work in the Town Garden. 


Continue to remove all old growths from the hardy 
border. Recent frosts have destroyed Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, so take them up without delay. Those in pots 
should have the water gradually withheld, after a time 
placing the pots on their side under the greenhouse staging. 
Here they may remain for a short time for the soil to get 
dry, when the tubers may be stored away in a cool place, 
free from frost during the winter. Now is a good time to 
plaat all kinds of shrubs, and if a judicious selection be 
made, many parts of the town garden may be beautified. 
If it is proposed to make any alteration in the form of the 
garden, the present time should be chosen for carrying it 
out. Adry day is best for such operations, Continue 
planting Primroses, of which there is a large selection, and 
easily grown. Polyanthuses and Tufted Pansies (Violas) for 
spring and early summer display should be planted 
without delay, as it isso much better to have them well 
established before hard weather sets in. Other spring- 
flowering things, such as Forget-me-nots and Wallflowers, 
should be included in the town garden list, as these grow 
very well under trying circumstances, Continue to plant 
Hyacinths and many other bulbs, devoting special quarters 
to Tulips if an effective display is wanted. Most of the 
bulbous subjects are better if grouped together in masses. 
Clumps of Scillas, Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, Crocuses, 
and different forms of the Narcissus look very pretty 


Very often both in the greenhouse and in the spare 
room green-fly makes its appearance directly the plants 
are housed. These should be destroyed at once, either by 
placing under a calico cover and fumigating, or dipping 
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arranged in this way. A few of these subjects dotted here 
and there on the limited space devoted to the lawn in a 
town garden are pleasing in the spring, and it is to be 
regretted that this form of gardening is so very rarely seen. 
The Chrysanthemums blooming in the open should be kept 
tied up securely, or the strong winds may cause sad havoc 
amongst them, The early and semi-early kinds are best 
for this purpose as they are very hardy, and if a little 
attention is given to them occasionally plants measuring 
3 feet across are easily brought to perfection. They are one 
of the best town plants, doing well in the neighbourhood 
of factories and amid smoky surroundings, Those readers 
possessing a greenhouse, or any glass structure, may lift 
those in the open and transfer them to large pots or boxes, 
but, of course, a large quantity of earth should be lifted 
with them and they must not be allowed to get dry. Any 
of the later kinds with the buds fast developing may be 
treated similarly, and the flowering period in this way 
extended. Ag the leaves of the trees in the garden are 
falling fast sweep the lawn and paths pretty often, well 
rolling the former occasionally. Allrefuse should be stored 
in a heap and burnt, and afterwards incorporated with the 
soil in the garden. Keep all dead leaves picked off the 
plants in the conservatory and greenhouse, and observe 
greater care in watering. Ventilate freely, avoiding 
draughts; on dull days also keeping the pipes just warm. 
D. B. CRANE, 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


EHatracts from a Garden Diary from November 
9th to November 16th. 


We have just about finished planting bulbs—so far, at 
least, as regards autumn planting. Surplus Daffodils have 
been planted in the orchard among the Apple-trees and 
in the open places in the shrubbery. Crocuses and Snow- 


drops have been disposed of in the same free and easy 


manner, only in their case the places have been along the 
margins of the dressed ground and around the boles of 
the trees. Where the mowing-machine need not be used 
till the foliage has had some chance of ripening, I have 


come to the conclusion not to plant any more of the old 
common Laurel ; rotundifolia passed through last winter 
without injury, while the common variety was in many 
places killed outright. The broad-leaved variety, macro- 
phylla, is also much hardier than the common sort. The 


Rhododendrons make splendid undergrowth in some 


districts, but it isimpossible to use them freely where beds 


have to be made specially for them, and even when beds 


are made in a limestone or chalk district, the plants do 
not thrive. I hold that the most satisfactory work is to 
develop those features of tree and shrub growth which 
fill the situation naturally. The Holly is nearly altogether 
a failure anywhere, and the Yew-tree in some of its forms 
will fill up places which may easily be found for it. Ido not 
care to see it planted in masses and trimmed in to one 
level, but any tree which will live a thousand years or 
more is worth a place where it can grow toa noble tree 
unchecked. We have made a beginning of the pruning of 
fruit bushes and trees. We shall run through the Goose- 


berry and Currant quarters first and before the birds get 
hungry enough to attack the buds the bushes will be 
dressed with a mixture of Sunlight-soap and lime and 
soot, made thin enough to go through the garden engine ; 
the lime and soot are passed through a fine sieve and 
are then mixed with a little of the soapy water, and 
when well blended added to the massin the engine. We 


shall endeavour to press on this work as fast as possible, 


Rearranged the conservatory. Chrysanthemums are now 


at their best; a few are over, but their places have been 


taken by later sorts, and we have a good many Lincoln, 
Lady Lawrence, and other late sorts in a cool-house only 
just sheltered from frost. We have had everything made 
safe from frost; all the forcing shrubs have been placed 
under cover so as to be sheltered from severe weather. 
The frost will not hurt the tops of the plants, but it 
breaks the pots. 





Utilising manure from sewage- 
farm —I shall feel obliged if you will let me 
know how best to utilise dry manure, chemi- 
cally treated, from asewage-farm, in a vegetable 
and flower garden with sandy soil?—C. A. 8. 


* * This question is rather difficult to answer 
usefully. One wants to know something of the 
character and constituents of a manure before 
giving an opinion as to its use. There is often 
a good deal of waste in using chemical manures 
from ignorance of their strength. All manures 
are useful for vegetables and flowers, but this 
appears to be a case for experimental work on 
the spot. 


Fuchsia Riccartoni.—In many Sussex 
villages this beautiful hardy Fachsia has been 
in full bloom well into the autumn. Large 
bushes with their slender shoots hung with an 
abundance of narrow crimson flowers are a 
picture one would like to see in large - gar- 
dens, but they are more often in greatest 
beauty in cottage plots. A hedge of F. Ric- 
cartoni is worth getting, and we remember it ~ 
thus grown in a cottage garden in the north of 
London, the plants flowering profusely each 
year. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the G@urden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, nen boards, price 128.; well bound in 
half-morocco, 188. Through all booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


ACHIMENES AS BASKET PLANTS. 
ONE sees little nowadays of this charming order 
of plants. There are two ways of growing 
them—in pots and in baskets. When basket 
plants are in request for the summer season, 
there is in the Achimenes excellent material for 
the purpose. For tall houses, such as conserva- 
tories, which are not absolutely open night and 
day, Achimenes will be found decided acquisi- 
tions. In some places they are thus grown, 
making a profuse display during July, August, 
and September. Why they are not more grown 
in this way it is difficult to explain, unless it be 
that their merits are not sufficiently known. 
They require, of course, to be started and grown 
on in heat, asin the case of other plants; but 
by the time they show flower the weather will 
be warm enough for them to be kept in a house 
without fire-heat. For basket culture they 
should be started in pans and then be trans- 
ferred to baskets when fit. Some can be placed 
round the sides if needful as well as upon the 
top surface. Shallow baskets are preferable to 
deep ones, and when these baskets are completed 
some Selaginella denticulata should be pricked 
in around the sides, or the pretty Panicum 
variegatum, if the choice be in that direction. 
Hither will be an assistance in preventing the 
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close, moist propagating-case or pit, at 70 degs. 
to 80 degs., is usually necessary. We have, how- 


ever, rooted them in summer, standing free 
Unless 


under the Vines, in a Cucumber-house. 
you have a good, steady bottom-heat of 75 degs. 


to 80 degs., do not insert them now, as growth 


is almost at a standstill, but wait till the spring. 


Insert them firmly in small pots filled with a 


mixture of loam, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and sand in equal parts. 


of each. 


Heating a greenhouse.—I am going to 


build a span-roofed greenhouse, 60 feet long, 


14 feet wide, and about 72 square feet per foot 
long. I shall lay three rows of pipes, one in the 
1, Which is 
best, one flow through the middle and two 
returns—one each side—or flow round the sides 
and one return through the middle? 2, What 
3, How 
far must the pipes be beneath the staging ? 
4, What are the rules of laying hot-water pipes 
5, How early in 
the spring can the temperature of 60 degs. be 
|i 


middle and one along each side. 


is the best and cheapest boiler to have ? 


—I mean as to the levels? 


maintained ?—L. P. 


*,” 1, The flow-pipe or pipes, in which the 
water is naturally hottest, should, as a rule, be 
placed outside, next the glass, and the returns 
But in this 


towards the centre of the house. 





Achimenes in a hanging-basket. 


outer soil from getting too dry, at the same time 
adding to the effect. Even closer attention to 
watering is needful than in the case of plants in 
pots, there always being the risk of suffering by 
the greater exposure to air. For baskets no 
tying should be attempted, but rather let the 
shoots hang down of their own will. J. 





1568.—Treatment of bulbs in pot.— 
If you allude to such bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils, ete., you should keep them in the 
coolest part of the conservatory, where they can 
get plenty of light; only keep the soil mode- 
rately moist until the leaves have grown several 
inches in length; after that they will want 
more moisture. If convenient some manure- 
water may be given them twice a week as soon 
as the flower-stems appear. If you wish to 
keep the bulbs for another year, you must treat 
nae bg as kindly after flowering as before.— 


Striking Ficus cuttings.—I have an 
old India-rubber-plant which throws out young 
shoots. I have tried several times to strike 
them, but have failed. I have tried them under 
a bell-glass, with about 60 degs. of heat, but they 
have damped off. I have also tried them ina 
bottle, but that does not act. Will you kindly 
tell me the proper time to strike them and 
method of treatment? I have three shoots now 
ready.—J. H. 


*,* The cuttings of this plant are not difficult 
to strike, though a rather brisk hot-bed or a 





case, with two flows and only one return, the 
current in the former will be sluggish, and we 
should strongly advise you to use two returns 
instead—a flow and return on each side, the 
latter running alongside the path. The pipes 
should be 4 inches, though if economy is an 
object the flows may be 3 inches, but we should 
prefer 4 inches allthrough. 2, The independent 
conical or ‘‘Star” boilers are very simple and 
easily managed, as well as requiring no fixing, 
so that though they cost rather more than a 
plain saddle, by the time the latter is set in 
brickwork and the necessary fittings provided 
the expense is really less. At the same time, a 
27-inch plain saddle, properly set, would do the 
work quite as well, or better, than the other. 
3, Anything over 6 inches will do, but the best 
place for them is from 6 inches to 12 inches from 
the floor. 4, The flow-pipes must rise gently 
and evenly (1 inch in 20 or 25 feet will do) from 
the boiler up to the farthest point from it, where 
an air-pipe must be placed; then slope the 
returns gently back in the same manner to the 
boiler. But there may bea sharp rise of from 
1 foot to several feet from the boiler into com- 
mencement of piping, and a sharp fall at the 
same point in the returns, with advantage. 
5, Much depends on the weather, situation, etc., 
but with four rows of 4-inch piping a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. at night ought to be main- 
tained from -about the middle of March 
onwards. 

1512.—Heating conservatory.—You do 
not give the height of the structure, but as the 











Tie up to a neat stick, 
and keep just moist and rather close till rooted 
and growing. Take with a “heel” at the base 
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cubic contents must be nearly 1,009 feet, the 
quantity of 2-inch piping named, which is only 
equal to 25 feet of 4-inch, will be barely suffi- 
cient to exclude frost in very cold weather. If 
you could use the 3-inch size, or put in another 
25 feet of the 2-inch, it would be all right. 
Even then it will need to be kept pretty hot at 
times, but a moderate-sized coil, properly fixed 
below the house, ought to do this all right.— 
B.C, R. 


1570.—Carnations in pots.—These plants 
must be kept cool through the winter—only just 
safe from frost—with plenty of air on all fairly 
fine and mild days. If they are in small pots 
now, as they should be, shift them into 6 inch 
and 7-inch sizes about the end of February or 
early part of March next, using good loamy soil 
made quite firm. Carnations never do well 
when loosely potted, and they must be care- 
fully watered, giving none until the soil becomes 
partially dry, and then chiefly in mild or fine 
weather ; when very cold keepthem dry. Keep 
the plants always near the glass.—B. C. R. 


—— A cold pit or frame would be more guit- 
able for your Carnations than the greenhouse ; 
but you may keep them where they are. They 
must, however, have the coolest and most airy 
part of the house. Even if the frost reaches 
them a little it will not do them so much harm 
as fire-heat. If you intend to let them remain 
and flower in the greenhouse each plant should 
be put into a 6-inch or 7-inch pot early in 
February, using a compost composed of loam 
three-parts, and cne-part peat or leaf-soi]l. You 
must give water carefully after repotting, or the 
soil will get too wet.—J. C. C, 


Heating a conservatory.—Please tell 
me of an inexpensive means of keeping out frost 
from a lean-to conservatory about 20 feet long ? 
Is there any special oil-lamp or stove that you 
can recommend ?—W. G. W. 


*," A house of these dimensions is just too 
large to be easily and economically heated by oil 
or gas. A powerful gas-boiler in connection 
with about 40 feet of 4-inch piping or 60 feet of 
the 3-inch size would accomplish the desired ob- 
ject, but such an apparatus would cost rather 
more than an ordinary boiler (to consume coke, 
etc.,) and pipes, and would also consume a good 
deal of gas. There are several good oil-stoves, 
as you will see from our advertising columns. 
A well-constructed flue (of brick and glazed 
drain-pipes) would answer the purpose well, and 
cost somewhat less in the first place, but then 
the trouble and dirt of a fire must be considered, 
and flues are decidedly not an economical system 
of heating. A covering of some kind for the 
glass on cold nights will save a lot of heat. 


Bouvardia Humboldti corymbi- 
flora.—Ever since the middle of August I have 
been picking a nice lot of bloom from a few 
plants of this variety that are growing in a cold 
pit, and hope to continue for some time yet if 
the glass is kept sufficiently well covered at 
night to prevent frost getting at the flowers. 
The same plants have been grown now for the 
last six years, and give a capital return for a 
minimum of labour expended. A crop of 
Potatoes is taken from the frame in May. The 
Bouvardias are then planted in the same soil 
that the Potatoes grew in. The frame is kept 
rather close for a few days until the Bouvardias 
have commenced to make new roots. The 
lights eventually are removed, fully exposing 
the plants, which induces them to grow stocky. 
The lights are not again required until the first 
week in October, or sooner if an early frost 
should threaten. The plants are taken up when 
done flowering, potted and kept in acool vinery 
during the winter. In spring the last year’s 
shoots are cut down to within an eye or so of 
the base. New growth is encouraged steadily, 
the plants occupying a position near the glass in 
a warm-house. The shoots are topped twice, 
the plants being gradually hardened and planted 
out as noted. Plenty of water should be given 
to the roots and over the leaves during a spell 
of dry weather in summer.—E, 

Propagating Honeysuckles.—Will you please 
tell me if Honeysuckles can be propagated by taking 
slips, and if so when would be the best time to take 
them? I have already tried several times, but without 
success.—A. M. 8. 

*.* Slips or cuttings 1 foot long of the Honeysuckle wilt 
strike during uinter if planted now; cut straight across 


just below a joint. 
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FRUIT. 


GRAPES FOR AMATEURS. 
Titk amateur Grape-grower is somewhat re- 
stricted in a selection of Grapes ; but this is no 
great loss, as a few really good varieties are 
better than many that cost more to produce. 
There are more failures in Grape culture through 
overcropping at the start, by want of moisture 
during growth, and winter cleansing to eradi- 
cate insect pests, than from other causes. We 
see how well some amateurs manage their 
Vines—better, in a few cases, even than the 
professional gardeners. Oa the other hand, 
many fail, some attributing their failures to 
various causes, such as unsuitable house, soil, or 
variety, whereas in many cases it is inattention. 
The Vine when young and healthy produces 
many more bunches than can be carried, and 
early removal or thinning of both bunches and 
berries are important details. It is necessary 
to remove a large proportion of the bunches as 
they show, as soon as the best formed can be 
seen. This adds to the vigour of the Vines, 
and when left the useless bunches greatly rob 
the canes. Early thinning is equally necessary, 
and not often accomplished in time, and some 
varieties recommended are the most readily 
thinned. Vines in amateurs’ hands suffer from 








inferior in size to the larger late Gros Colman 
(the Grape so much grown for sale during the 


i it is superior and more readily growa. 
Wuirn Grapes the Foster’s Seedling is a 
valuable companion to the Black Hamburgh. 
It is the best white variety an amateur can 
grow, very prolific, and does well with Black 
Hamburgh, needing little heat, and fruits well, 
bearing a large bunch, with fine, well-flavoured 
berries. I prefer it to any other white if free- 
dom of growth and the crop are considered. Of 
course, the Muscat of Alexandria is the best 
white Grape, but it is not an amateurs’ Grape, 
needing great care and more heat than the 
amateur can often afford. Backland Sweetwater 
is excellent, but shyer than Foster’s Seedling, 
and not so reliable in every way. There are 
others, but my note concerns those grown with 
least trouble and expense. Those who start by 
planting would do well to plant kinds most 
suited to the structure given them, also to con- 
sider what is grown under the Vines. Plant 
strong canes in the early spring in preference to 
winter planting, and by this means get a good 
start. G. W. 





Raising Plum-tree.—I have a Plum tree 
which I have raised from a stone. It is now 
over 3 yards high, but as yet has not shown any 























An amateur’s vinery, showing the Black Hamburgh Grape in full bearing. 


insufficient moisture, both atmospheric and 
otherwise; without these we get all 
of insect pests and disease. Vines in robust 
health require almost unlimited supplies of 


kinds | 


water at certain seasons, with food in a liquid | 


form. Winter cleansing is equally as important. 
This means freedom from insects in the growing 
season when it is difficult to cleanse. Well wash- 


signs of fruit. I shall be obliged if you could 
advise me what treatment is required to induce 
fruit? Does it require grafting? Any advice 
will be gratefully received.—RipLry. 


* * The tree will probably produce flowers 


'and fruit before long, even without grafting ; 


ing the Vines, lime-washing the walls, and | 


painting and preparing the canes for the future | 


crop, are details which would occupy more space 
than can be afforded in a note on the above. It 
should be borne in mind that now is the time to 
cleanse and get rid of the pests, which are so 
troublesome in the growing season. A few words 
as to - 

VARIETIES will suffice. The best Grape is the 
Black Hamburgh, and is readily managed. It 
is excellent in a cool-house ; indeed, one of the 
best to grow without fire-heat. I am aware 
some object to it on account of its not keeping 


on account of its thin skin; but for all other 
purposes it is excellent in every way, and forces 
well, keeping good until December. If another 
black variety or keeping Grape is wanted, 
Alicante is very good, but req tires severe thin- 


ning. A note on this variety recently appeared | 


in these pages, so that I need not go at length 
into the good qualities of this kind. Lady 
Downe’s Seedling is an excellent late variety, 
keeping good until Grapes come again, Though 





| such as Victoria or Orleans. 





but as it may prove to be a worthless variety it 
had better be grafted next spring, or, better 
still, be budded in July. Get an experienced 
man to do it, using a good, useful kind as scion, 
If the tree were 
root pruned slightly now it would probably in- 
duce it to flower earlier—that is, if you had 
rather try its qualities before grafting or bud- 
ding it. 

Grape Black Hamburgh from out- 
doors.—As you express a wish to know where 


the Vine is, and the treatment of Black Hambro’ 
Grapes recently sent you (GARDENING, Oot. 26, 


| page 527), I send you the information required. 
well; but it cannot be classed as a good keeper | 


The Vine is in the suburb of Exeter, and 
planted against a wall with west aspect. It is 
about fifteen years old. The height of the wall 
is about 12 feet, and I train up six rods, letting 
a young rod goup occasionally. The treatment 
consists in stopping all growths except those re- 
quired for bearing, and all laterals and sub- 
laterals are removed promptly. The bunches 
are thinned out so as to leave about fifty 
only, and, of course, the berries are thinned as 
well. The border is manured every year with 


stable-dung and some bone-dust and dissolved r 
bone-manure, and aslight sprinkling of guano is 

also given. If you desire any further particulars 

I shall be happy to give them.—Exon. 


Grafting Apples.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me in next issue of 
GARDENING anything about this? Should it be 
done now, or when?—M. E. K. 

* * Apples should be grafted in March or 
April, according to the season. If mild, the 
the first-mentioned date is most suitable. The 
trees on which the grafts are to be placed should 
be headed down early in the year, as to ba ¥ 
successful the stock should be in advance of the 
grafts—that is, the trees or older portion should 
be more advanced in growth. If cut down now 
a portion of the tree on which the grafts are to 
be placed will die back if the weather is severe. 
You will then need to get your grafts ready by 
cutting from the parent trees before the sap 
rises—that means while the trees are quite 
dormant. To retard them, plunge them about 
half-way in a cool place in soil and keep moist 
till required to insert on the trees. You will 
need good grafting-wax or prepared clay, and 
place a fair number of grafts on the smaller 
branches, not merely on the large one or trunk. 
This should be borne in mind in cutting down or 
beheading for grafting and save some of the 
smaller ones for the purpose. 


Removing Gooseberry and Black 
Currant-trees.—Will you kindly inform 
me through your paper when is the proper 
time to remove these? I am also desirous of 
taking some cuttings from the same? Will you 
please tell me when and how this should be 
done? I should also feel obliged for any informa- 
tion on the method of pruning the above trees, 
and when it should be done ?—T. Couss. 


*.* Now is the best time to remove both 
Carrant and Gooseberry-trees, lifting them with 
ample roots, and replanting quickly. Trees 
moved now, just as the leaves are falling or 
turning, do much better than if moved later in 
the season. To get cuttings, select straight, 
firm shoots from the tops of trees (not sucker 
growth) cut to 12 inches or 15 inches long, and 
remove all buds or eyes from three parts of the 
stem. ‘This is to get young trees on stems, and 
avoid the useless sucker growth which is often 
seen, Place the cutting in prepared soil, 
adding a portion of road sand, if easily procur- 
able, or other coarse sand under the cuttings, 
the latter being placed in drills 6 inches deep in 
land well trodden, and in lines 15 inches apart, 
the cuttings being about 3 inches from each 
other in the row. When placed in the drill, 
tread well in. We find it best to allow them 
to remain thus for twelve months, and at this 
season next year plant out in rich land in rows 
3 feet apart each way, and thin out crowded 
growths the first season after for any shoots 
which push up from the base. By this means 
very nice trees may be secured in three years. 
Prune as soon as the leaves fall, well thin 
out centre of trees, and leave young wood 
6 inches to 8 inches in length. If birds are 
troublesome, defer Gooseberry pruning till 
February. 

Apple Belle Pontoise.—This variety, 
ag it becomes better known, should have a 
promising future for either private gardens or 
market planting, as it combines great size, fine 
colour, and good keeping qualities. It is also a 
profuse bearer, So far, standards planted three 
years ago have not cropped, as it is too early to 
expect fruit, but the trees have formed strong 
and healthy heads, likely to bear freely in the 
near future. Small bush trees have carried 
plenty of large fruit from the time of planting 
without any signs of distress, and are full of 
promise for the future. I have bush trees both 
on the Crab and Paradise stocks, and except 
that those on the former make a little more 
growth, no difference can be detected in the 
crop or size of the fruit, thus proving that the 
variety is equally at home on either stock.—W. 


Grape Diamant Traube.—This appar- 
ently very little-known Grape appears to be 
well worthy of culture. I was recently given 
some berries to taste. I do not think I ever | 
tasted a sweeter Grape. In colour it is golden- 
amber, very clear in the skin, without spot 
or blemish of any kind. It is not a large 
Grape, but one which I should think, were it 
better known, would be much sought after 
where high flavour is considered.—A. 
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TRHES AND SHRUB. 


HYDRANGEAS. 


Tue illustration shows a bush in full flower of 
the common Hydrangea (H. hortensis), which is 
so beautiful in many gardens late in the year. 
It is especially fine in many of the Welsh 
gardens, where it is, as a rule, grown against 
Fuchsia Riccartoni, a lovely flowering shrub 
for colour, its slender shoots wreathed with 
blossom. In the northern and some of the 
midland counties it suffers much from severe 
frosts, and, as regards its outdoor cultivation, 
is a shrub for the south only. One must prune 
the shoots well to get a vigorous growth, 
There are several varieties of the Hydrangea. 
One is called H. acuminata, and it grows from 
2 feet to 5 feet high, branching out and forming 
a very fine mass, Maximowicz enumerates four 
sports—viz, ‘‘In open places and in a rich soil 
it is stouter, with erect, thick branches, large, 
broad, firm leaves, and larger flowers with 
somewhat fleshy sepals. Under cultivation it 
becomes more showy, passing into H. Belsoni. 
In woods and on the shady banks of rivers it 
grows taller, with slender stems, pointed leaves, 
and much smaller flowers. In a very fertile 
soil it is a stout plant with 
toothed sepals in the barren 
flowers, which are commonly of 


1620.—Flowering shrubs.—‘“ BR. W. P.” 
asks for the names of a few flowering shrubs to 
mix with Syringas. Nospring-blooming shrubs 
are so acceptable as the Lilacs, which are the 
real Syringas (the Mock-Orange, usually known 
by the name of Syringa, being Philadelphus) 
These are very free bloomers, and their fragrance 
does not possess the oppressive qualities of the 
Mock-Orange. Laburnums, if worked on a 
moderately short stem, associate well with the 
Lilacs, and the same may be said of the double 
pink May. Choisya ternata (the Mexican 
Orange-flower) has proved itself wonderfully 
hardy, having blossomed profusely this spring, 
in spite of the severe winter ; indeed, it remained 
totally uninjured in gardens where Veronicas 
were absolutely killed and Escallonias badly 
cut. Its white flowers are borne in quantity, 
and are sweetly perfumed. The Flowering 
Currant (Ribes) both in the red and white form, 
is a pretty spring shrub, and the double Deutzia, 
during most years, flowers abundantly, and is a 
fast grower when once well started, making 
bushes 8 feet in height in a short time. The 
Ceanothus family give the blue shade rare in 
shrubs, but these cannot be considered hardy, 





many having been badly injured by the prolonged 
frost of the preceding winter. The old-fashioned 
























































a blue colour. Sometimes it 




































































produces white or rose-coloured 
flowers, and then it is H. roseo- 
alba. These varieties are all 
beautiful, but perhaps not con- 
stant.” 

H, H. gAponica is like acu- 
minata, differing only in the 
colour of the flowers, which are 
tinted with red. Belsoni is a 
vigorous plant, the inner sterile 
flowers indigo-blue, and the 
sterile blooms white, or just 
touched with blue. Otaksa is 
very handsome ; the leaves are 
deep-green, and the flowers 
delicate pink. Communis, rose- 
pink, and Thomas Hogg, white, 
are also of note. 

Passing on to other kinds, 
we have the glorious H. pani- 
culata and its variety grandi- 
flora, which are so splendid when 
grouped on the turf. They have 
been. so often mentioned in 
GARDENING that further refer- 
ence to them is unnecessary. 
The Oak-leaved Hydrangea 
(H. quercifolia) is a fine form, 
the leaves changing to rich 
colour inthe autumn. There are 
others, but these are the most 
noteworthy. 





Pernettya mucronata. 
—Perhaps the brightest of all 
hardy shrubs just now is this 
delightful little Pernettya. Two beds of it near 
the Azalea garden at Kew are covered thickly 
with the brightly and variously coloured berries. 
In size the berries resemble large Peas, and in 
colour they run through the whole gamut of 
reds, some being flesh-coloured or nearly white, 
others approaching crimson. Possessing, as this 
species does, so many useful qualities, it is 
strange that it is not grown more extensively. 
It is a dwarf, exceptionally neat evergreen 
shrub, with dark green shining leaves, smaller 
than those of the Box. The flowers are white, 
pendent, and produced insummer. The species 
is a native of the Magellan Straits and Cape 
Horn, and was introduced into this country in 
1828. It appears, judging from plants exhibited 
before the Royal Horticultural Society a few 
years ago, to thrive exceptionally well in Ireland, 
and it is mainly to the cultivators in that country 
that we owe the extremely beautiful varieties 
now in commerce. For autumnal and winter 
effect there is no hardy shrub that will bear 
stronger recommendation, and at all seasons its 
neat and elegant growth, as well as its vividly 
green foliage, make it acceptable. It belongs 
to the ericaceous family, and, like most of its 
congeners, prefers a peaty soil. It will also 
succeed admirably in a moist, friable loam, to 
which about one-third peat has been added. 


The common 




















Hydrangea (H, hortensis) in flower in the open air. 


Guelder Rose should find a place in the collec- 
tion, as should Forsythia suspensa, which, when 
clothed with its wealth of pale yellow blossoms, 
isa striking sight. Olearia Haasti and stellulata 
(Daisy-bushes) are beautiful spring-flowering 
shrubs, being absolutely covered during that 
season with countless white stars, though not 
hardy in exposed situations. Buddleia globosa 
is an attractive shrub when carrying a good crop 
of its bright orange flower-balls. Kalmias are 
beautiful subjects when in bloom, but, as is the 
case with Rhododendrons, do best in a peaty 
soil, The latter are very showy in the spring, 
and, with the many bright colours now obtain- 
able, there is no necessity to use the old R. 
ponticum, with its unpleasing shade of flowers, 
especially as it has proved less hardy than its 
more attractive relations. Azalea mollis will 
flourish wherever the Rhododendron succeeds, 
and the tender gradation of tints afforded by a 
bank of these plants in full bloom is one of the 
most lovely sights of the spring. Weigela, with 
its Apple-blossom coloured flowers, is exceedingly 
effective, and Prunus Pissardi, whether in bleom 
or clothed only in its bronzed leafage, is always 
a telling object. The white and yellow Brooms 
are showy, and even more so is the new intro- 





| duction, C. Andreanus, while of shrubby Spirzeas 


the best are 8. arizfolia and 8. Liadleyana, but 
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it is a pity to plan! these except in isolated 
positions, as only thus can they disclose their 
full beauty, which remark is also applicable to 
the Venetian Sumach (Rhus cotinas) one of the 
lo¥eliest sights imaginable when in flower.— 
S. W. F., Torquay. 


SEASIDE PLANTING. 


In reply to your invitation (see page 519) on 
shrubs and trees that succeed near the sea, I 
herewith forward a selection of those that appear 
to defy the wind better than many others. A 
great many exist, but can hardly be said to grow 
freely. I may remark that the strongest gales 
here are from the south and west, but vege- 
tation does not suffer to the extent that it does 
on the east and northern shores, where, in 
addition to its roughness, the wind is much 
colder than it is here. Taking trees that grow 
freely when once established— 

Tue AUSTRIAN Pink (Pinus austriaca) appears 
to be amongst the best of Conifers, its dense, 
dark foliage making excellent shelter screens 
for tenderer plants. There is no doubt but that 
dwarf, stocky yeung trees take root and soon 
grow away from those that are larger, for no 
matter how firmly you stake and tie trees that 
have a heavy top, the wind strains the roots and 
keeps them from getting established so quickly 
as small ones. 

BEECH AND HoRNBEAM are amongst the best 
of deciduous trees, for their tough, wiry 
twigs defy the blasts, and the great advantage 
that deciduous trees have over evergreens is 
that there is less weight of top for the winds to 
act on during the most windy portion of the 
year. 

ELM, the common English, grows very well, 
provided the plants are dwarf and well-rooted 
when put in. It is useless to plant the tall 
standards that are employed in more inland 
places. I find that if 2 feet or 3 feet high they 
are far preferable to standards, and should be 
grown from seedlings in open windy places to 
harden, 

EVERGREEN OAK is probably one of the very 
best of evergreen trees for wind-swept places, 
but it should be planted before it gets more than 
2 feet high. It is readily increased from seed. 

SYcAMORE is a useful tree, readily increased, 
and, like the preceding, best planted quite 
dwarf. 

PopLARS AND WILLOWS grow freely in low- 
lying marshy ground, making good screens for 
tenderer shrubs, as they rush up quickly. They 
need topping to give strength to the base of the 
stems. 

SHRUBS. 

ARBuUTUS or Strawberry-tree may be seen 
growing in many wind-swept gardens here, and 
is very ornamental with its pretty drooping 
flowers and Strawberry-like berries. 

Box (common green and variegated) is a very 
hardy shrub that looks nice under any con- 
ditions. 

Kvuonymus (Spindle-tree) in great variety are 
amongst the best of all seaside shrubs. The 
gardens here would look very bare without them. 

ESCALLONIA MACRANTHA is very much used 
both as a shrub and for covering walls. 

GoRsE (single and double) defies the salt 
blast, and renders many an otherwise bare spot 
agreeable to the eye. 

ELDER grows anywhere, and is useful where 
other things fail as a hedge or screen. 

LAURUSTINUS usually blooms freely in mild 
winters close to the sea, The hedges of this 
shrub that enclose the little gardens are 
pictures of neatness. 

TAMARISK grows freely right on the edge of 
the salt water, and is lovely with its feathery 
green growth. 

VERONICAS grow freely in the salt blast, but 
got sadly cut up during last February, so that 
they are not quite frost-proof. 

JAMES GROOM, Closport, Hants. 


The beauty of Medlarand Mulberry- 
trees.—For the outskirts of lawns the Medlar 
and Mulberry can be well recommended. Inspring 
these trees are extremely pretty, being covered 
with a multitude of small white flowers, followed 
by the luscious crimson fruits of the Mulberry 
and the brownish fruits of the Medlar. Two 
fine specimens that I have seen lately were 
situated in a large old-fashioned garden by a 
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river, and were most picturesque. The well- 
known Mulberry-tree at Hogarth House, Chis- 
wick, is about 150 years old, but still bears great 
quantities of fruit. It isa pity that people do 
not plant such delightful trees as this, so leafy, 
spreading and picturesque, instead of the miser- 
able Conifers and Monkey-puzzles (Araucaria 


imbricata) that disfigure many gardens, especially | 


those near towns. ‘The most unlikely things to 
succeed in a smoky atmosphere are Conifers, yet 
they are more planted than anything else. One 
often sees the Mulberry and Medlar in old 
gardens, and what a picture of tree beauty they 
form !—F. 





DEUTZIAS FORCED INTO BLOOM. 


Or all the many shrubs suitable for forcing into 
bloom, nonesurpass in usefulness Deutzia gracilis, 
which is shown in the illustration, smothered 
with pure white flowers. Growers differ in their 
culture, some forcing the plants every year, 
others planting them out and lifting them every 
alternate year. Always secure clean, well- 
ripened shoots, as so much depends upon this. 
It must be remembered that a young plant with 
about ten branches will give a far greater pro- 
fusion of bloom than a specimen which is simply 
crowded with growth. With little trouble 
this Deutzia may be had in bloom from 
Christmas onwards. The larger D. crenata, 
which blooms naturally later in the year, 
will not bloom so early, though it is worth 
having, because so beautiful when in full 
bloom under glass. The double-flowered 
Deutzia crenata is longer lasting than the 
species, and is more useful for forcing. 
The flowers of that beautiful variety 
candidissima, or Pride of Rochester, are 
like little rosettes of purest white, whilst 
in those of rosea plena they are tinted with 
pink. 





DISEASE IN LILIUM CANDIDUM ON 
THE RIVIERA. 


“S. W. F.” asks if this fungoid disease, 
so common in England, is known on the 
Riviera? I have spent many seasons in 
the south of France, and have never seen 
it there. Indeed, I do not believe it 
exists there at all. It is quite possible 
that imported bulbs may suffer more than 
the English bulbs that have become some- 
what acclimatised, but the disease is caused 
by our cold rains and soaking dews— 
conditions unknown in more southern 
lands. If ‘*S. W. F.” will plant his white 
Lilies in strong soil and limestone, or lime- 
rubbish, placing them at the foot of a wall, 
or partly under the shelter of a thick hedge 
that will keep off the summer rains and 
dews, I am sure he will find his Lilies keep 
free from this very annoying disease ; and 
if during an exceptionally wet summer 
they are a little attacked, they will not 
succumb as those in damp-laden spots do. 
There is less of this disease in the north, 
I think, curiously enough, but it is because 
the soil is generally stronger and more 
clayey than in the south. They are also 
more frequently planted at the foot of dry 
walls because they will only grow there. I 
have noticed these Lilies most affected on light, 
dry soils in the south of England where there 
was no lime in the soil, and where the heat in 
the day was followed by heavy dews. In the 
more cool and windy north this cannot happen 


so frequently. Those who are in the parks in | 


London during summer have often remarked 
how well this Lily thrives there. Is it not 
notorious how much less dew falls in a town? 
In my own garden by the sea, exposed to winds 
and with a strong clay soil, I have never seen 
the disease ; but in a friend’s garden close by, in 
the shelter of a valley where many other plants 
are happy, this Lily was attacked badly in wet 
seasons. On my persuasion, the bulbs were 
moved to a higher situation, and they have been 
very fine for some consecutive seasons. The 
English variety has broader petals and richer 
coloured stamens, but the Continental form 
makes longer and closer heads of bloom, and is 
more effective at a distance. Many years’ ex- 
perience have convinced me that these fungoid 
diseases are caused by unfavourable conditions 
of air or soil, not by mere ‘‘ importation.” 
EK, H. W. 


| Mr. Tant, Mr. Arthur Worthy, Mr. Edwin 





Deutzia gracilis in a pot. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

As this society will celebrate the fiftieth year of | 
its existence by a grand festival to be held in 
1896, a few notes concerning its origin may be 
of interest to those who are unacquainted with 
the society’s progress. It was founded in the year 
1846 by a few florists, amateur and professional, 
who resided in and near the northern suburb of 
Stoke Newington. Its meetings in the early 
days were held in the parlour of a local inn, the 
Rochester Castle, whose landlord was an ardent 
florist and a very successful grower of the Chrys- 
anthemum. I have given in the ‘* American 
Chrysanthemum Annual” a somewhat fuller 
account than is possible here of the rise and pro- 
gress of the society, to which inquiring readers | 
must refer for more detailed particulars. 
Among the early members of the society were 
Mr. William Holmes, senr., Mr. George Taylor, 


Sanderson, who acted first as secretary, and for 
many years as chairman, and who finally be- 
came president of the society when it resolved 
to adopt the title of National. There is no | 














From a photograph sent by Mr. 
W. Brown, The Gardens, Hillbrook Grange, Bramhall, 
Cheshire. 


doubt that the society’s shows at Stoke Newing- 
ton formed an important event in the horticul- 
tural world forty years ago or more, and the 
reports of these shows afford some curious 
reading to those who now know the wide-spread 
influence that the society has. After confining 
its work to the neighbourhood of Stoke Newing- 
ton for some years, the society in 1874 migrated 
to the Hackney Town Hall, and renamed itself 
the Borough of Hackney Chrysanthemum 
Society. Three years afterwards Mr. William 
Holmes, the son of one of the founders, was 
appointed secretary, and the shows were 
removed to the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 
where they have since continued to be held. 
From the date of his appointment the society 
improved numerically and financially by leaps 
and bounds, and its exhibitions have probably 
no equal, 

At the annual meeting of the society in 1884 
it was arranged that as this was the oldest 
society and held its meetings in the metropolis 
that it should henceforth adopt the title of 
National. A more justfiable course was perhaps 
never before pursued, and a comparison between 
the last schedule of the society under its local 
name and the one now issued shows the extent 
of the change, and the large increase in member- 
ship and finances. The first step in the new 
programme was the appointment of a floral 





committee to examine new or rare Chrysan- 
themums, and to award certificates to meri- 
torious varieties. A specially designed certificate 
was prepared, and also a medal struck in 
bronze, silver, silver-gilt, and gold. A scheme 
was prepared soon afterwards for the affilia- 
tion of local societies, and this has proved a 
great source of strength to the parent body. 
Hach affiliated society has certain privileges, not 
the least important of which is the right to 
nominate a representative on the general 
committee. 


An official catalogue for the guidance of 
exhibitors and affiliated societies was prepared 
in 1884, followed by newer and revised editions 
in 1886, 1888, and 1890, with supplements 
intervening to keep the work up to date. This 
work is regarded as the standard authority, not 
only in England, but in America, Belgium, 
France, and the Australian Colonies. 

Exhibitions, of course, form an important part 
of the society’s work, and while the old society 
only held one annual show, and that in the 
month of November, the present society holds 
shows in September, October, November, and 
December, besides numerous floral meetings 
almost fortnightly during the season, and which 
are often very largely attended by members and 
visitors. 

For some years the meetings of the 
society were held at the Old Four Swans, 
Bishopsgate, but it was found expedient 
to move them to Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet- 
street, which was regarded as more 
central, and is now the society’s head- 
quarters, the annual dinner being also held 
there. About seven years ago the first 
application was made for affiliation for a 
Colonial society, the Victoria Horticultural 
Society, and since then others have 
followed, so that there are now societies 
in New Zealand, Tasmania, and the Cape of 
Good Hope in close correspondence with 
the National. 

Besides these many foreign Chrysanthe- 
mum cultivators have joined the society as 
members, and some of the most eminent in 
America, Belgium, France, Italy, and 
elsewhere are on the roll of membership, 
and in active sympathy with the work of 
the society. In 1888 and 1889 provincial 
shows were held in conjunction with local 
societies at Sheffield and at Hull, and in the 
year 1890 a grand exhibition and festival 
was held to celebrate the hundreth 
anniversary of the introduction of the 
Chrysanthemum into England, Lord Brooke 
(now the Earl of Warwick), who was then 
the president, taking the chair at the 
banquet. 

Since Lord Brooke’s retirement Sir 





Edwin Saunders has ably and generously 
occupied the post of president. He attends 
many of the meetings and shows, and has 
encouraged the society’s work by offering 
valuable prizes for competition. 

C. H. Payne. 


Unsatisfactory early Chrysanthe- 
mums.—Will you kindly tell me what is the 
reason of my early Chrysanthemums, Mme. 
Desgrange and Mrs. Hawkins, having only half 
blooms instead of full ones? Quite half the 
flowers on my plants are like that. Will you 
please tell me could I get other early flowering 
ones at a low price that would be better? IL 
could not afford expensive ones. —MINNIE. 


*,* Madame Desgrange is still one of the best 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums. The 
hot weather, with perhaps insufficient water, 
disorganised the growth. There are plenty 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums which may 
be purchased at a low price in the shape of 
cuttings or young plants in spring. Lists of the 
best have often been given in GARDENING. 


Chrysanthemum Meduse.—This is a 
new decorative variety of Continental origin. 
The colour of the flowers is a very pretty shade 
of terra-cotta and old gold, the petals rather 
broad and long. This variety is in perfection 
during the latter part of October, and supplies 
the required cut-flowers of this particular colour 
before the usual November sorts are in beauty. 
The habit of the plant is dwarf.—D. B. Cranz. 


Chrysanthemum Albert Chausson. 
—One of the best mid-October decorative 
varieties. It succeeds well either as a hardy 
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border kind or as a pot plant for decorations or 
cut-flowers. The flower is orange-red, tipped 
yellow, petals slightly twisted, very pretty and 
showy. The plant will carry 150 pretty little 
flowers, useful for vases or for button-holes, etc. 
The plant is 4 feet 6 inches high, and of bushy 
habit.—D. B, Cranz. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM-GROWING IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


We have received the following letter froma 
correspondent in South Australia. We feel 
sure that it will be read with interest, as it 
shows the keen love for the Chrysanthemum in 
our colonies, and that growers over there are as 
successful as those in Kngland ; the illustration 
testifies to this :— 

I take the liberty of sending you a photo- 
graph of a bed of Chrysanthemums. ‘The plants 
were grown in Dr. J. Harris-Browne’s garden, 
situated at Brougham-place, North Adelaide, 
South Australia, last April. The bed was 
40 feet in length by 6 feet in width, and the 
varieties grown consisted of about eighty Japa- 
nese, forty large-flowering, and twenty Ane- 
mone-flowering varieties. The bed was planted 
last August (1894), and the plants were cut 





Chrysanthemums in South Australia. 


down during October, then allowed to grow on 
until they flowered. No protection of any kind 
was given until they flowered, and a canvas 
awning was put over them to protect them from 
the rain and wind. I had a splendid display of 
bloom, lasting for at least two months. I might 
say that our climate is very suitable for the 
growth of Chrysanthemums, especially for large 
blooms ; they are so easily managed that almost 
anyone can get them to the highest perfection. 
Iam sure, Mr. Editor, that if you could see 
some of the beds of Chrysanthemums that are 
grown around the city of Adelaide, you would 
be astonished at the display of first-class flowers. 
You would feel disposed to ask, How are they 
grown so well? Especially when you consider 
our hot and dry climate. Sometimes we do not 
get more than 6 inches of rain during the first 
six months of the year. The photograph was 
taken last April by Miss A. Harris-Browne a few 
days before the Adelaide Chrysanthemum Show. 
The bed is by the side of a footpath, and ar- 
ranged along the path are two rows of Chrysan- 
themums in 9-inch pots. Some of the pot 
plants have from twenty to thirty blooms on 
them. The plants were all grown outside, the 
two in the front being Louis Boehmer and 
William Tricker. Most of the pot plants in the 


photograph took first and second prizes at the | 
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Adelaide Chrysanthemum Show. I have sent 
you the photograph, thinking that you might 
like to use it for an illustration for your paper 
and for the benefit of your many readers. I 
hope at some future time I may be able to send 
you other photographs of the garden. 
James P, KNIGHT. 
Brougham Place, North Adelaide, S.A. 
August 21, 1895. 

*.* We hope our correspondent will tell us 
how he grows the plants, as this, doubtless, 
would interest many of our readers. 


SOME MORE NEW SEPTEMBER 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
SINCE writing the short article on early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, which appeared in GARDEN- 
1nG for the 19th October, several others have 
come under my notice. They are, without 
exception, of French origin, mostly seedlings 
raised by M. Simon Delaux, and introduced 
into this country by Mr. Jones, of Lewisham. 
A few of them, however, are the product of 
another raiser in France, M. Crozy, who is 
renowned for his Cannas. They are all quite 
new, having only been sent out this year, and 
among them are several interesting forms and 
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rose, reverse silvery. A compact, pretty little 
flower. 

JnAN VUILLERMET.—Japanese, dark carmine- 
crimson, centre yellow, reverse golden. 

Mnr. Gasac.—Japanese, very pretty variety, 
colour lilac-mauve, with silvery reverse. 

M. Backmann.—Japanese, rather large 
blooms, colour warm golden terra cotta, shaded 
golden salmon, reverse golden, 

M. DispLanp.—Japanese, yellow, shaded and 
streaked reddish-carmine, centre and tips 
yellow. 

Mme. ARMAND Groz.—Japanese, pale prim- 
rose yellow, faintly tinted salmon in the centre, 
a delicate shade of colour. On Ho ks 





1634.—Propagating summer-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums.—You will do well 
to propagate your stock of the early Chrysanthe- 
mums ag soon as you can obtain good healthy 
cuttings. The earlier you start, the larger should 
be the plants when the bedding-out time 
arrives. They may be propagated as late even 
as April and May, and good results achieved ; 
but, of course, the plants will be smaller. A 
few good sorts are the following :—Pompons : 
Early Blush (colour blush-pink), Flora (golden- 
yellow), Anastasia (lilac tinted, very small and 
pretty), Petite Marie (very 
dwarf white), Piercy’s Seedling 
(bronze), Blushing Bride (rosy- 





From a photograph in the garden of Dr. Harris-Browne, Brougham Place, North Adelaide, 


new colours. They are dwarf in growth, having 
in many cases stout flower-stalks of good length, 
and, therefore, useful for cutting. 

PREFET CassAGNEAU. —Japaneee, rich velvety 
crimson, centre tipped gold; an early Culling- 
fordi. 

Mme. Emir Nonrn.—Japanese, pale sulphur- 
tinted, lemon-yellow in the centre. 

MerpusxE.—Japanese, rather larger than the 
two preceding; colour, golden-amber, tinted 
crimson-bronze. Very rich and effective. 

M. Groragn Menrer. — Japanese, velvety 
purple-amaranth, reverse almost the same 
colour. 

P. Crozy.—Very broad florets ; colour, rosy- 
carmine, reverse lighter. A Japanese, rather 
massive in form. 

Mme Hy. Jacorot.—Japanese; colour, white, 
suffused pale purple-mauve, reverse same colour. 
A graceful-looking flower. 

Mme. ALBERT MENIER.—Japanese, very pure 
white, centre tinted sulphur-yellow. 

JEANNE THERESE.—Japanese ; colour, pale 
pearly lilac-mauve. 

Dr LA GuILLE.—Japanese, rich deep golden- 
orange, tinted bronze. 

MassIFAIrn,—Japanese, white, streaked and 
suffused dark rosy-magenta. 


FRANCOIS Viiv LERMET.—Japanese, soft lilac- | 





pink), Eronze Bride (bronze), 
Little Bob (crimson), Longfellow 
(white). Japanese : Vicomtesse 
d’Avene (muave), Grace Attick 
(white), Mrs. J. R. Pitcher 
(white).—D. B. C. 

Varieties of difficult 
culture.—Coming under the 
above category are a few very 
handsome Chrysanthemums, but 
which would prove unsatisfac- 
tory in the case of the amateur 
cultivator. H. L. Sunderbruch 
is a magnificent yellow, but a 
weakly grower. Viscountess 
Hambledon (flesh-pink) and 
Miss Anna Hartshorn (white) 
are continually producing flower- 
buds, and in that way difficult 
to grow. Beauty of Castlewood, 
a splendid crimson and old gold, 
does badly treated in an ordinary 
manner; 80, too, does Mrs. 
C. H. Wheeler, a broad-petalled 
flower of a crimson - brown 
colour. Robt. Owen, again, a 
splendid bronze bloom, is most 
uncertain.—H. 8. 


A good new single 
Chrysanthemum. — Those 
:eaders who know the beauty of 
the single-flowered variety Miss 
Mary Anderson, will be glad to 
hear that it has sported and has 
given us a flower, the colour of 
which is best described as very 
light buff-yellow and slightly 
suffused rose. The blossoms of this variety are 
a true type of the single flowers, the petals 
forming evenly round a very pretty disc. In 
appearance the blossoms much resemble some of 
the best of the Anemone flowers. The pretty 
little blossoms are exceptionally valuable for cut- 
ting and as a decorative plant for the green- 
house or conservatory this variety will be wel- 
comed. Its flowering season is at the end of 
October and early part of November, the plant 
being of dwarf habit.—D. B, Cranu. 

Hairy Chrysanthemums.—The ‘hir- 
sute” section of Chrysanthemums is becoming 
important, and several beautiful additions have 
of late been made. One of the best of these is 
named Hairy Wonder, a Japanese incurved 
variety with distinctly hirsute florets, spreading, 
and composing a full, handsome bloom; they 
are reddish-bronze in colour, passing to a beauti- 
ful bronzy-gold shade. Very fine also is the 
now well-known Louis Boehmer, also H. Bal- 
lantine (the bronze Ostrich Plume), the flowers 
bronze terra-cotta in colour, and W. A. Manda, 
which we think the best of its class. The 
flowers are large, but not coarse, the petals long, 
bright golden-yellow in colour, and distinctly 
hirsute. There are now many hairy varieties, 
and new ones are welcome if raisers will keep 
the colours distinct and clear, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS (HELIAN- 
THUSES). 


As valuable almost as the Starworts (Asters) in 
the autumn are the Perennial Sunflowers, which 
bloom throughout the late months of the year. 
People are very apt to plant Sunflowers in out- 
of-the-way places, where the soil is poor and 
uncongenial, and then the flowers are small and 
spare, disappointing the grower. The Sunflower 
deserves to be well cultivated, and then the 
blossoms of some kinds, whether single or 
double, are of giant size and development. 
Wherever planted they should have good soil, 
and while there is much in the quality of the 
variety, it is also certain that a good soil has a 
great deal to do with the production of fine 
flowers. Someone has styled the Sunflower 
‘*the king of the flower garden,” and there is a 
kind of regal aspect about it. It is common to 
see flowers more than a foot across, and the dark 
centre stands out conspicuously when margined 
with its broad zone of golden-yellow petals. 





There are dwarf and tall forms of the single and 
also of the double varieties. The last-named, 
when of a fine double character, are very 














of meal, in which form they are found to be an 
excellent substitute for coffee, while they are 
utilised for other purposes. 





Bulbs, etc. , for beds.—Will you give me 
your kind advice in your valuable paper, 
GARDENING? I have made five large new beds, 
and have bought about 4,000 bulbs, and have a 
large quantity of Wallflowers. The bulbs con- 
sist of Crocus, Snowdrop, Hyacinth, Tulip, 
Daffodil, Star of Bethlehem, Aconite, Scilla, 
Narcissus, etc. The beds measure about 15 feet 
long by 7 feet wide. How would you advise 
planting them, and when? Had the beds better 
be limed or manured? They have been deeply 
dug once.—C. M. SNOWDEN. 


*,* It would be advisable to give the beds a 
dressing of old manure or old vegetable matter, 
such as leaf-mould, etc., and fork it in. Get 
the bulbs and Wallflowers planted at once, the 
sooner the better. The arrangement is largely 
a matter of individual taste, and the position 
of the beds and their surroundings should be 
taken into consideration. We believe in bold 
masses of colour, and if we had such beds to plant 
I should use the dwarf bulbs, such as Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Scillas, and Aconites round the 





























a 
Flowers of Helianthus (Harpalium) rigidus, 


imposing subjects; but the current taste cer- 
tainly runs in the direction of the single in 
preference to the double varieties. There are 
many varieties of perennial as well as annual 
Sunflowers that are of great value as border 
plants, and many grow them for cutting from 
at the end of the summer and in autumn. They 
are best increased by parting the roots about the 
middle of October, or later, according to the 
season, soon after the flowering period is over, 
and planting out in good soil. The perennial 
varieties are generally of free growth, throwing 
up many stems and producing large quantities 
of flowers. Some are double and some single, 
Some of the best are Helianthus atro-rabens, 
angustifolius, decapetalus, doronicoides, gigan- 
teus, multiflorus fl.-pl., orgyalis, and rigidus, 
the last perhaps better known as Harpalium 
rigidum (see cut). In Mexico, from whence the 
common annual Sunflower was introduced, it is 
said to attain a great height, with flowers large 
in proportion, The Sunflower is, indeed, a 
plant of some importance in several ways. In 
the United States whole acres of land are sown 
with Sunflowers for the purpose of preparing 
oil from the seeds. This oil is very pure, and 
little inferior to that of the Olive for domestic 
purposes ; it also burns well. In Portugal the 
seeds are made into bread, and also into a kind 





sides of the beds, either in groups or lines, and 
fillin the centres with the other bulbs, with, 
perhaps, good central masses of Wallflowers in 
two of the five beds. Tulips are beautiful in a 
mass planted about 6 inches apart. The same 
may be said of Hyacinths and Daffodils, but the 
latter may be planted thicker to be effective 
next spring, as it is just possible, unless first 
size bulbs have been purchased, that some may 
not flower. It seems to us that so far as the 
bulbs are concerned you must in some measure 
be guided by the quantity of each kind you have 
in stock ; but with 4,000 bulbs, if rightly selected, 
and plenty of Wallflowers, you ought to be very 
gay next spring. 

1569.—How to prepare the leaves of 
Tobacco for use.—Onaly the oldest and best 
developed leaves are of any value for this pur- 
pose. The way to dry them is very simple, but 
Lam afraid you will not find them so fragrant 
as the imported article. The leaves aoa be 
left on the plants until there is danger of frost, 
they may be cutoff close to the stem, and each 
leaf laid out separately in a dry room, but no 
sun, and very little air should reach them for the 
first two or three weeks. A better plan is to put 
some lines across the room and fix each one 
separately. In this position they may hang until 
they get of a light-brown colour, which will 
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not be for several weeks. When they have 
reached that condition, pack about a dozen 
leaves together, one upon the other, then roll 
them up tightly and bind them with string. 
After this pack them together in a closed box, 
and they will be fit for use in a week or two,— 
J: OF GO, 





GRAPE HYACINTHS. 


Now, when the culture of spring flowers is on 
the increase, and when people are getting tired 
of glaring colours, attention may well be directed 
to Grape Hyacinths. So handsome, indeed, 
are they when tastefully massed and so free- 
flowering, that they ought to be seen in every 
garden, ‘Their flower-spikes also keep fresh for 
a considerable time after being cut. For bare, 
flat, or exposed situations in the wild garden, 
under the shade of large trees, where even Ivy 
has a difficulty in growing, and for bordering 
clumps of Evergreens, etc., nothing can surpass 
the Grape Hyacinths. Inordinary borders they 
will be found to be quite at home, and the richer 
and freer the soil the more rapid will be their 
increase by means of offsets from the bulbs. They 
ripen seed freely, too, and therefore the stock 
may also be increased in that way, thus obvia- 
ting the necessity of lifting or disturbing esta- 
blished bulbs. Autumn, say from October 
onwards, may be considered the planting season, 
but the later this is delayed the less chance will 
there be of failure. 1 a 5° 





Honesty (Lunaria biennis).—Of the many 
dried Grasses and seeds so effective for decora- 
tion Honesty should take a prominent place. 
It shows to great advantage when mixed with 
Grasses or the small Winter Cherry—viz., 
Physalis Alkekengi, both lasting for a consider- 
able time. The flowers should be cut down just 
before the autumn and dried in the sun. The 
seeds, obtainable at any nursery, should be sown 
in early spring, and the seedlings planted out at 
the end of May.—-F. 

The Gladwin (Iris fcetidissima).—This is 
one of those easily grown plants that, once 
planted, will take care of itself. It may easily 
be naturalised about the garden in a spot that 
is not too much overgrown. At Cliveden 
recently we saw some fine handsome tufts of it 
standing out boldly on grassy slopes with thick 
plantations behind. The pretty effect of foliage 
alone is sufficient to recommend it for planting. 
It has another charm at the present time in the 
beauty of its great seed pods, which, bursting 
open disclose a gree number of scarlet seeds as 
large as Peas. Its flowers are so dull that they 
are hardly noticed when open in summer, but if 
it lacks attractiveness then, it is conspicuous 
now. We have just cuta fine bunch for the 
house. It looks handsome in vases throughout 
the winter, as the pods burst open widely and 
disclose all the berries, but they do not fall out, 
nor quickly lose their bright colour; in fact, we 
still have those gathered last year. This year 
the seed-pods are fine, some of the largest being 
quite 3 inches in length, and the stem that bears 
them is born down to the ground by the weight 
of the many seeds the pods contain. 


The Travellers Joy (Clematis 
Vitalba) at Cliveden.—A walk that leads 
down to the river passes under a long line of Yew- 
trees, and the stems of the wild Clematis are 
like a lot of ropes of all sizes hanging from the 
branches above. The effect is striking. I have 
seen the Traveller’s Joy in many aspects by the 
roadside, but the quantity of it here made an 
unusual picture worthy of imitation with similar 
free-growing climbing plants.—A. 

Campanula isophylla alba.—This is 
so beautiful in many cottage windows just now 
in the southern counties, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hastings and Eastbourne, that one 
may well make a note of it. It is a remarkably 
useful window-plant, and should be grown for 
hanging-baskets in greenhouses and rooms in 
preference to the usual Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
and such things one is accustomed to see. The 
trailing shoots are smothered with large pure 
white flowers, which remain in beauty over a 
long season. There is no trouble in growing the 
plant, as ordinary soil, which must be kept 
moderately moist, suffices, Cuttings strike 
readily, and insects are not troublesome. This 
beautiful Bellflower seems to be more grown by 
cottagers than amateurs, but it should be seen 
in all gardens. 
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CROHIDS. 


GOLDEN-YELLOW DENDROBIUMS. 


Our illustration represents one of a group of 
Dendrobes with golden-yellow flowers of great 
beauty, but which from some reason do not at 
the present time receive from the hands of 
Orchid growers that amount of attention which 
their merits deserve. 

DENDROBIUM FIMBRIATUM OCULATUM, here 
figured, is a beautiful spring-flowering plant, 
and lasts in full beauty for about ten or four- 
teen days. It is an erect grower, attaining toa 


height of from 3 feet to 4 feet ; the leaves are | 


ample, and arranged on the stem-like bulbs ina 
regular two-ranked manner, from which, how- 
ever, they fall after about eighteen months, so 
that whilst the flowers are produced from naked 
stems, which are two years old, the growths of 
the preceding season are furnished with foliage. 
It is often considered a shy-flowering plant, but 
this is more attributable to bad management 
than any other cause. When growing it enjoys 
strong heat and anabundant supply of moisture, 
both to its roots andin the atmosphere. After 
growth is finished the plant should be well 
ripened by removing it to a lower temperature 
and greatly reducing the water supply, care 








sepals and petals spreading, slightly incurved, 
and very deep orange-yellow ; the lip is slightly 
pale, with a slight fringe at the edge; a some- 
what woolly surface, with a spot on either side 
at the base of blackish-purple. It is a spring- 
blooming plant, which should be well rested 
yet be the winter months, but grown in strong 
eat, 


D. cHRYSANTHUM.—This is a charming old 
plant, which requires to be grown in a hanging- 
basket, as its growths are pendent, attaining a 
length of from 3 feet to 4 feet, but are more fre- 
quently seen from 18 inches to 2 feet, and bear 
numerous leaves of a vivid green, which remain 
with the flowers. The blooms are produced 
just about the time when the bulb has attained 
full size, and are of a shining golden-yellow, 
with two blotches of deep blood-red at the 
base of the lip. It blooms at various seasons, 
but every strong growth will produce a wreath 
of golden-yellow flowers, which, however, 
are not long lived. It comes from Northern 
India. 


D. Paxtonr is a plant of less beauty than 
some of the previously named kinds. It grows 
to about 4 feet in height, and the flowers, pro- 
duced in pairs, are deep yellow, with a large 
dark stain at the base of the lip, which is 
slightly woolly on the surface, and with a nar- 





strong enough to flower. 
ought to be a good deal larger than Nutmegs 

We should advise you to give the plant a little 
more heat next season, if this is at command, 
for although healthy and vigorous plants flower 
freely in a cool-house, smaller or weaker speci- 
mens require more heat in order to bring the 
growths up to what may be termed a standard 
size. 
bulbs are getting away from the compost, as is 
frequent in this species, fill up to their bases in 
spring with good peat-fibre, leaf-mould, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal proportions, adding also 
a few pieces of charcoal or broken pot. This will 
have the effect of strengthening the growth, as 


BAMsilet ace 


being taken not to allow the leaves to flag, nor 
the bulbs to shrivel, while at the same time an 
abundance of light and air must be given. In 
this condition it may be kept untilspring, when 
the spikes of bloom will begin to show, and it 
may then be removed into a stronger heat and 
watered more freely. The flowers are usually 
first developed during the months of April and 
May, but I have seen the plant flowering in 
June. It is sometimes to be found in collections 
under the erroneous name of D. Paxtoni. The 
typical plant of D. fimbriatum is similar, but its 
flowers are smaller and wholly golden-yellow, 
being destitute of the large, blackish, eye-like 
spot which is such a conspicuous feature in the 
variety. 

D. CHRYSOTOXUM is a nearly allied species to 
D. fimbriatum oculatum. It is, however, much 
larger, and the flowers are produced just before 
the shoots have attained their full size, and, 
consequently, when the leaves are fresh and 
green upon them. The plant is some 3 feet or 
4 feet high ; the stems are erect, and the racemes 
are pendent, bearing from three to eight flowers, 


* each of which measures about 4 inches across ; 


the sepals and petals are large and spreading, 
plain at the edges, and bright golden-yellow ; 
lip large, slightly paler in colour than the sepals 
and petals, deeply and heavily fringed round the 
edge, and bearing on either side near the base a 
flaked blotch of deep blood-red. It usually 
flowers during September and October, after 
which its growths should be carefully finished 
and the plant allowed to remain dormant during 
the winter. It is said to be found wild upon 
trees in the hot valleys of Assam and Sikkim, 
ranging from 1,000 feet to 5,000 feet elevation. 
D. ruscatum is nearly allied to the eyed 
form of D. fimbriatum, and, like it, its blooms 
are produced from leafless stems, which bear 
upon the pendent zigzag racemes a dozen or 
more flowers, which are about 2 inches across ; 











A golden-yellow-flowered Dendrobium (D, fimbriatum 


row fringe. It blooms during spring and early 
summer, and comes from Khasya. 

D. Gresont.—This is a beautiful plant. It 
thrives best as a basket plant, and its flowers, 
produced in autumn, are rich, deep apricot- 
yellow, with two dark purple blotches at the 
base. It comes from Khasya. 

D. cLavatum.—A plant which much resembles 
D. fimbriatum oculatum, but has no fringe to the 
lip, and there are two ornamental dark crimson 
blotches at the base. It is a spring bloomer, 
and the flowers, produced in close heads of about 
five together, are of a bright orange-yellow. 
Native of Assam, Cretl 





Treatment of Coelogyne cristata.— 
May I further trouble you to ask particulars of 
this plant? You very kindly replied some time 
ago, and invited me to furnish further informa- 
tion. I cannot get it to bloom. It isa fair- 
sized plant, and has some eighteen or twenty 
good bulbs as big as large Nutmegs, and several 
smaller ones. It grows in fibrous peat, and two- 
thirds drainage in the pot, and is kept moist 
(not too much). Does it want to be dried off at 
any particular time? I have had it some years, 
but it never blooms, although it looks very 
healthy, with the exception of just a little scale 


on it. Position, shady corner in greenhouse, and 
winter temperature about 45 degs. or 50 degs. 
Syringed and kept as cool as possible in summer, 
but have never checked its growth by with- 
holding water.—J. C 8. 


*.* Your plant of Celogyne cristata is not 
The pseudo-bulbs 


Do not repot the plant, but if the pseudo- 


the roots will enter it at once, instead of growing 
in the atmosphere, which, in a greenhouse, is very 
liable to fluctuations. The shady position is 
quite right, and if the atmosphere 1s kept nicely 
moist, it cannot fail to grow well, and when the 
plant is strong enough it will be sure to bloom. 
It does not require any drying off to make it 
flower, though while the plants are at rest in 
winter a little less water must be 
given. 


Cattleya citrina.—Will you 
kindly give me instructions how to 
repot Cattleya citrina in a crock? 
Does it require a greater depth of 
peat than 1 inch for a plant with, 
say, six pseudo-bulbs ?—No Name. 

** In repotting Cattleya citrina 
the principal point to be kept in 
mind is that it is by no means a 
vigorous rooting Orchid, and there- 
fore needs only a thin compost, and 
this of the best quality. If shallow 
pans are to be used, these should be 
filled nearly to the rims with pot- 
sherds, over which a little Sphag- 
num Moss must be spread to prevent 
the earthy parts of the peat from 
silting down into the drainage. Then 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum must be 
mixed in equal proportions, and a 
little of this laid on, the plant being 
then firmly wired down and all in- 
terstices filled up by dibbling in the 
compost. Then trim off all ragged 
ends of peat or Moss, and the work 
of repotting is complete. As Cat- 
tleya citrina always grows best with 
the points of the growth downward, 
or upside down, as it appears, a 
much preferable plan is to wire the 
plants firmly to suitably-sized cork 
blocks, and suspend these upside 
down at a corresponding angle to 
| that of the roof under which the 
plants are growing. The plants may 
be fixed on a cushion with about half 
an inch of Sphagnum, and a few 
thin strips of cork should be cut and placed over 
the rhizomes where the wire crosses them to 
prevent injury from cutting. This you will 
find the best way to grow the plants; but if 
you decide on using pots or pans these must be 
hung upside down, and an inch of peat will be 
ample. 





oculatum), 





Insects in Carnation beds.—In reply to the 
query from ‘‘ Whitmore Smith,” the ‘insect ” you for- 
warded is one of the centipedes (Geophilus longicomis) ; 
it ig rather uncertain whether this creature is injurious to 
plants or not. The rest of the family are carnivorous, and 
this member has a mouth armed with poison fangs like the 
others, but it is a sluggish creature and it is quite possible 
it may indulge in vegetable food when it is unable to get 
animal food. It is often found at the roots of plants, but 
whether it is feeding on the roots or on insects, etc., which 

may be injuring the roots is not at present certain. Few, 
if any, insecticides would kill these creatures—they 

have such hard skins—unless used of such strength and 
in such quantities as to injure the plants near which they 
are.—G. 8. S. 

Hot-water tanks. —Should the tanks on hot- 
water pipes be kept full of water in a house 50 feet long, 
divided, one half containing Ohrysanthemums and Arum 
Lilies, the other half Vines, finished bearing, * Geraniums,” 
Fuchsias, Primulas, etc, ?—D&RWENT. 

*.* Chrysanthemums in bloom, Chinese Primulas, and 
similar plants are best without the tanks or trough being 
kept full of water—in fact, the moisture is now so great 
that we do not advise it from now till March, or during 
the short days. Of course, in forcing it is benesicial, but 
hot steam for the plants named is not required in winter, 
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FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895, 


We have been asked by several readers to give a list of 


the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn. 
Noy. 4, 5.—Dulwich Ohrysanthemum Society. 


», 5, 6.—Brighton Chrysanthemum Show; Southampton 


Chrysanthemum Show. 


», 5,6, 7,—National Ohrysanthemum Society’s Show at 


the Royal Aquarium. 
» 6, 7.—Ware and District Society’s Show. 


» 6, 7.— Bromley (Kent) Chrysanthemum Show; Tam- 


worth Chrysanthemum Society. 
», %.—Newton Abbot. 


» 7,8.—Exeter Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show; 
Hornsey Chrysanthemum Show ; Woolwich, 
Plumstead, and District Chrysanthemum 


Show. 
» §8.—Waterford Chrysanthemum Show. 
»» 9, 10, 11.—Stockport, 
», 12.—Chudleigh Chrysanthemum Show, 


», 12,—Royal Horticultural Society Drill Hall 


Meeting. 


», 12, 13.—Oroydon Chrysanthemum Show; Kingston 


Chrysanthemum Show. 

» 13, 14.—Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show; 
Faversham and District; Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum Show; Rugby Obrysan- 
themum Show. 

»» 14.—Oollumpton Chrysanthemum and Fruit Show. 

» 14, 15.—Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 14, 15, 16.—Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show. 

» 15, 16,—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Eccles 
Chrysanthemum Show; Stockport Ohrysan- 
themum Show; Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society, 

»,» 19, 20.—Chester Paxton Society, 


We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 
send us the dates of their shows. 





NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 


THE usual monthly committee meeting of this 
society was held at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, 
E.C., on Monday evening, 28th inst., and was 
fairly well attended. After the minutes had 
been read and confirmed, the secretary stated 
that all the prizes won at the October show had 
been paid. Through an important engagement, 
Mr. A. F. Barron had written to say he would 
be unable to judge the vegetable classes at the 
November show to be held on the 5th, 6th, and 
7th. Mr. G. Wythes had therefore been asked 
to fill the vacancy thus caused. The various 
awards of the arbitration committee, made at the 
October show, were confirmed. It was stated 
that the late show was the finest of 
those ever held in that month, special men- 
tion being made of the trade exhibits. 
Mr. P. Waterer wrote asking that the Aquarium 
authorities should be requested to light up the 
exhibition earlier in the day to meet the con- 
venience of those who could only visit the show 
during the limited hours of four and seven. A 
resolution was subsequently proposed and 
carried making this request of the directors, 
which it was hoped would be carried into effect 
at the November exhibition. The secretary 
announced that subscriptions towards the Jubilee 
fund were coming in, and requested every 
member of the committee to use his efforts to 
secure additional sums. Several of the best 
trade houses in the Chrysanthemum interest, 
and also those in the vegetable and seed business 
too, have promised to subscribe very liberally to 
the fund, and thus help to assure its success. A 
resolution was carried authorising the expendi- 
ture of asum of money for the beautifying of 
the tops of the fountains in the Aquarium during 
the November show, as the display in October 
was such an improvement to the exhibition. It 
was also unanimously agreed to present to each 
affiliated society which was affiliated by October, 
1896, with a bronze Jubilee medal for competi- 
tion at their own shows. This was following 
the precedent set in the Centenary year. 
Stewards for the November exhibition ‘were 
appointed, and a list of twenty-four new 
members elected. 

The floral committee of this society met at 
the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, on Octo- 
ber 30th last, when a number of novelties were 
submitted for their inspection. 

The number and quality of the new introduc- 
tions staged were tar below those of the previous 
meeting. Those varieties worthy of mention, 
and which were awarded a first-class certificate, 
were as follows :— 

YELLOw Source D’OR.—As the name denotes, 
this is a sport from the old-gold-coloured Source 
d@’Or, and will be a welcome addition to the 
Nocirares sorts. From Messrs, H. Cannell and 

ons, 











Messrs. H. Cannel and Sons. 


Mr. H. Briscoe-Ironside. 


AUSTRALIAN GoLp.—This promises to be a 
blossom of enormous size, with long petals of 
true Japanese form. Colour, bright lemon- 
yellow, with a light primrose reverse. From 


Mons. E. Calvat. 


The following varieties the committee wished 


to see again : 


WuitEr ELeruant.—Large Japanese reflexed 
Colour, creamy-white tipped rosy- 


flower. 
purple. Sent by Mr. Seward. 


Ducuess or Fire.—A very large refined 
Japanese incurved blossom, with long petals 
incurving at the tips, and with innumerable 
petals undeveloped. This will be seen in better 


condition later, and will make a very deep flower. 
Colour, white. From Mr. H. J. Jones. 

Mrs. E, G. WuirrLe.—Large spreading Jap- 
anese flower, with long and broad petals, incur- 
ving at the centre. Colour, white, suffused 


primrose. Award of merit, Royal Horticultural 


Society, Oct. 29th. From Mr. H. J Jones. 

Mrs. W. J. Goprrey.—Large white Japanese 
incurved flower of the Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 
type, broad and massive petals, freely covered 
with hirsute appendages. <A very chaste flower. 
From Mr. W. J. Godfrey. 

Mrs. J. G. Wuitpen. — Large incurved 
blossom with petals of medium width, the tips 
of which are slightly hairy ; colour, bright yellow. 
From Mr. W. J Godfrey. 

Exsiz TrICHMANN. — Japanese. Broad re- 
flexed petals, incurving and twisting at the tips 
Colour, creamy-white. 

Maccrr SuHEA.—Another English seedling 
Japanese reflexed flower of promise. Colour, 
bright yellow, with a lighter shade of colouring 
on the reverse. From Mr. C. E. Shea. 

Of the remaining novelties the following were 
the best: Eureka, broad petalled, white, in- 
curved Japanese ; Mr. James Murray, large and 
neat incurved blossom, white, tipped rosy- 
violet ; George Haigh, bronze sport from the in- 
curved Robert Petfield, and Gold Coast, a rich, 
bright yellow Japanese reflexed, with erect 
florets, not quite large enough for exhibition, 





BISHOP’S STORTFORD HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday evening (Oct. 29) a new society was 
formed at Bishop’s Stortford to promote the 
successful cultivation of fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers. It is an offshoot from the well-known 
and old-established horticultural society of this 
town, and its honorary secretary, Mr. W. 
Smith, assists greatly in the present new under- 
taking. The opening meeting was held in the 
Technical Institute, and the hall was well filled. 
Mr. Laurie Frere, of Bishop’s Stortford, took the 
chair, and amongst others present were Mr. F. 
Glasscock, Mr. W. Smith, and the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. F. W. Spencer. An address on 
‘* Horticulture” was given by Mr. E. T. Cook. 
It appears from the large attendance and the 
interest shown in gardening in this neighbour- 
hood, that this society will havea bright future. 
Monthly shows and meetings will be held, and 
a lecture given on each occasion. Several inter- 
esting exhibits were to be seen at this meeting. 





WATERSIDE PLANTS. 


AmoncG the points that have received special 
attention of late years in all flower garden plant- 
ing (the flower garden as a whole, I mean, 
including pleasure grounds, and not any par- 
ticular geometrical design) none are more worthy 
of commendation than the desire to choose 
suitable things for individual sites, so as to 
ensure as far as possible clean, healthy specimens, 
whether of tree or shrub. There are plants, for 
instance, that are always thoroughly at home 
in the immediate neighbourhood of water, and 
that being known they should be always em- 
ployed when any planting is required by lake 
or stream. Without touching on any trees of 
extra size, I may mention in tree life the various 
forms of Salix, the many beautiful varieties of 


Kentish Wuits.—A Japanese incurved, with 
broad, incurving petals. Colour, white. Rather 
large flower. Very dwarf habit. Submitted by 


Mrs. Briscoz-[Ronsipe.—A medium-sized 
Japanese incurved flower, outer tubular florets 
drooping, the remaining ones incurving to the 
centre. Colour, beautifully flesh-tinted, From 












Acer palmatum, Acer saccharinum and rubrum, 
also several among the Poplars and the Pyrus, 
notably in the latter the Service section, that 
are all at home in the neighbourhood of water. 
Possibly one of the most beautiful trees we have 
in its class is Taxodium distichum, and this 
can be kept as a comparatively low tree by 
judicious pruning. No deciduous tree retains its 
foliage longer than this, and, given a fairly mild 
autumn, it is not bare until the end of November. 
The dying foliage is rather dull when seen in a 
mass, but viewed from beneath the tree many 
beautiful and varied tints are discernible. Turn- 
ing to plants that come between the trees and 
the dwarf flowers, there is no doubt that the 
Bamboos are among the very best waterside 
plants we have. I remember being particularly 
struck with some bold groups of Bamboos by the 
side of astream; they were close to the water 
and in a very sheltered spot. There was a broad 
margin of Grass, perhaps some twelve feet wide, 
then the bank thickly covered with Rhododen- 
drons, and a few deciduous trees rose rather 
sharply, forming an admirable background to 
the Bamboo, Osmunda regalis, and other smaller 
things nearer the water. 

Those who are trying Bamboos for the first 
time cannot do better than start with Metake, 
Simoni, and falcata. Among other things of 
large size suitable for planting occasionally in 
similar positions are Arundo conspicua, Gunnera 
scabra, and the true Pampas Grass (Gynerium 
argenteum). So far as these two last are con- 
cerned, it is advisable to plant them in a shel- 
tered spot, or very high winds and heavy rains 
will speedily reduce the big leaves to ribbons, 
and level the feathery spikes of bloom unless 
they are specially staked. Turning to plants of 
dwarfer habit, it may be mentioned that wher- 
ever practicable they should be planted in suffi- 
cient quantity to make a nice show, nota solitary 
plant here and there. If sufficient room is not 
available to devote a bed to each variety, those 
things may be grouped together that are nearly 
allied, as, for example, Irises, Tritomas, and 
Hemerocallis, reserving other spaces for things 
of different habit, but that are equally moisture- 
loving, as Phloxes, Spirzeas, and Japanese Anem- 
ones. Farther in the background, with shrubs 
immediately behind them, Solidagos and some 
of the Starworts may find a place. The big 
double trumpet Daffodil Telamonius plenus is 
fond of moisture, and in the beds of Spirza and 
Phlox the clumps may be set a little way apart 
to allow for the Daffodils to be planted deeply 
and thickly between them. EK. B. 


ROSES. 


Roses by Christmas.—Will you kindly 
tell me the best way to get Roses by Christmas ? 
[have a greenhouse filled with twenty sorts for 
indoors, with hot-water pipes under them ; and 
they have thrown up rods of wood some 12 feet 
long. What is the best for me to do with them 
now ?—ANXIOUS. 

*,* We suppose the Roses which have made 
rods 12 feet long will be climbers, such as 
Maréchal Niel, W. A. Richardson, etc. These, 
if well ripened, will doubtless flower well, but 
not so early as Christmas. With a temperature 
of 60 degs. you may have blooms in February, 
and perhaps a little earlier; but a good deal 
will depend upon how the wood has been ripened. 
It will probably be best to shorten back these 
long rods a little to where the wood is quite 
firm, but this, of course, will depend upon the 
character of the growth, and about this you 
say nothing. If you want Roses at Christmas, 
Teas would be suitable. Safrano ismuch grown 
for buds in winter. Niphetos is also a good 
deal run upon. Gloire de Dijon, Catherine 
Mermet, Isabella Sprunt, useful for winter buds. 
Mme. de Watteville. With a light house and 
plenty of warmth you may do a good deal if the 
plants have been well prepared. Still, you 
must not look for many blooms at Christmas, 
unless the plants have been forced before, and 
the wood made early. 


Grub on standard Roses.—Having 
taken GARDENING for some years, I am induced 
to send you a specimen of a destructive grub. 
It was taken from the stem of a standard Rose, 
the head of which had been dead some time, but 
there were live suckers at the roots. The grub 
had eaten its way some distance up the stem. 
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Having cut into it to ascertain the cause, I found 
a grub, I suppose about 1 inch in length, of a 
cream colour, and with minute black spots. I 
have never seen it, neither has my gardener nor 
others I have shown it to. Will you oblige by 
giving its name and particulars? I thought it 
a curiosity, and so send to you for inspection. — 
F. P., Croydon. 


* * In reply to the enclosed from ‘‘F. P.,” 
the grub which attacked your Rose-tree is tke 
caterpillar of the Wood Leopard Moth (Zerozara 
zsculi), a by no means uncommon insect, though 
I have never known an instance before of its 
attacking Roses. Pear, Apple, Plum, and 
Walnut-trees, besides many forest trees, are 
its chief favourites. The means for destroying 
this insect are very limited. The caterpillar 
may be killed with a pointed wire if it can be 
reached by thrusting the wire up the tunnel it 
is forming, or the entrance to the tunnel may be 
slightly enlarged and a small roll of putty may 
be pushed up as far as possible, and the entrance 
closely puttied up, so as to stifle the insect, or 
Tobacco-water, paraflin-oil, and soft-soap, may 
be injected into the hole with a syringe with a 
fine nozzle. The fumes of sulphur blown into 
the hole are very effective.—G. 8. 8S. 

Roses l'Ideal and W. A. Richardson last long 
in bloom in sheltered spots. ‘These two Roses are even 


better autumnals than Gloire de Dijon; they open better 
with me, and seem more chaste when obtained.—R. 

1510.—Roses for south-west wall,—Under the 
circumstances the best varieties to plant will be Gloire de 
Dijon, Homer, Aimée Vibert, Duke of Edinburgh, and 
General Jacqueminot.—B. O. R 


1509.—Roses for an unheated greenhouse.— 
Roses will do no good on a north wall in an unheated 
greenhouse. Better plant Camellias or Lapagerias. On 
the east aspect you may plant Gloire de Dijon, Céline 
Forestier, Mme, Hoste, Mme. Bérard, Isabella Sprunt, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, etc.—B. C. R. 





INSECT ENEMIES. 


Tue Winter Motu (CHEIMATOBIA BRUMATA). 


Tue caterpillars of this moth are one of the 
most destructive pests to the foliage and blos- 
soms of Apple, Pear, Plum, Damson, and 
Cherry-trees, and Nut-bushes, with which fruit- 
growers have to contend. They are all the 
more mischievous as they attack the young 
leaves and blossoms just as the buds are open- 
ing. At times trees attacked by this insect 
look as if they had been scorched by a hot 
wind, and the crop is entirely lost. Fortunately, 
owing to a peculiarity in the formation of the 
female moths named, that they have no wings, 
fruit-growers, if they care to take the trouble, 
have a very eflicient means of keeping this pest 
away from their trees by preventing the females, 
who cannot fly, from climbing up the trees, 
which they otherwise would, to lay their eggs. 
near the buds. This can be done by fastening 
something round the stem of the tree which the 
insects cannot pass. Of course, the simplest 
method is to paint a ring round the stem of 
some sticky material, but this is likely to injure 
the tree. So it is best to fasten a band of 
grease-proof paper round the tree some 7 inches 
or 8 inches wide, the wider the better (Willesden 
waterproof brown paper 2-ply is very satisfac- 
tory), then to tiea strip of calico or some similar 
material of about the same width over it, and 
smear this with some adhesive compound, 
Various mixtures have been tried, but the best 
appears to be cart-grease, laid on thickly, either 
on the grease-proof paper or on the strip of 
calico just mentioned. Some persons mix soft- 
soap with the cart-grease. The latter varies very 
much in quality, and it is very important that 
the best should be used. Davidson’s composition 
is also very useful for this purpose. In America 
a very efficient trap is used. It consists of a 
hoop of tin, three or 4 inches in width, and 
about 2 inches in diameter larger than of the 
tree. The bottom of the tin band is turned 
inwards, and it is attached to the tree by a band 
of some cotton or linen material which is fastened 
to the top of the tin and tied securely round the 
tree. The inside of the tin hoop is coated with 
the greasy compound. These traps last for 
years. 

It must always be remembered that these 
bands should be so fastened to the trees that 
there is no chance of any moth creeping 
between them and the tree, and so being able to 
find their way up the tree; and they should 
be placed about a foot or 18 inches 
from the ground. They should be put in 
position early in October as some of the 


females leave their chrysalides about that time, 
and should not be removed until the end of 
December. 
band is smeared becomes dry or hard, it should 
be removed, 
by a stake, the latter may be tarred or painted 
over with the same compound as the band, and 
in the case of espaliers the stakes must be 
guarded in the same manner, 
on walls, a band of tar or other sticky material 
should be made on the wall, or on planks, which 
must be fastened to the wall, as well as banding 
the stem. The bark of trees below the bandage 
should be scraped in the spring, and soft-soap 
and paraffin-oil, or carbolic soft-soap well 
brushed in to kill any eggs which may have 
been laid there by moths which were stopped 
by the bands. 
should be well broken up in October and dressed 
with lime or soot, so as, if possible, to destroy 
the chrysalides or the moths as they are leaving 
them. 
some of the females will probably gain access to 


















If the compound with which the 


When a young tree is supported 


To protect trees 


The ground under the trees 


Notwithstanding all these precautions, 





Male and female moth and caterpillar of the winter moth (Cheimatobia 


brumata), 
Male and female moth and caterpillar of Lime-looper 
defolaria), 


the tree, and a few are, no doubt, carried to the 
trees when they are coupled with the males, 
which can fly well. When trees are attacked 
by the caterpillars of this moth they should be 
sprayed with one of the following mixtures : 
Soft-soap 6 lb., the extract from 13 lb. of 
Quassia-chips, 2 pints of paraffin-oil mixed with 
2 gallons of water; or 7 lb. of soft-soap, the 
extract from 9 gallons of Quassia-chips, and 
14 pints of Calvert’s carbolic acid No. 5, mixed 
with 2 gallons of water. <A good time for apply- 
ing these mixtures is just after the fruit 
has set and the petals have fallen, and 
again about a fortnight afterwards. Many 
persons advocate spraying with a very 
weak mixture of Paris-green, half-pound of 
Paris-green to every 100 gallons of water, 
ag ib is of a very poisonous nature. Great 
care should be used in handling Paris-green so 
as not to get any into sores or cracks on the 
hands, and not to inhale any while measuring or 
mixing it. 

Animals should not be allowed to feed under 
trees which have been recently sprayed, 
and if applied too strong to the trees it 
injures the foliage. It is very heavy, and the 





mixture when being used must be kept well 

stirred or some may be too strong. On the 

whole, I should recommend the other mixtures 

being used in preference to the Paris-green. 

Nozzles are now sold, by which means any mix- 

tures may be applied in this form ofa fine spray. 

The moths may be found in October, November, 

December, and even in January. The females 

lay about150 or 200 eggs on the budsortwigs. The 

caterpillars are hatched from these eggs just as 

the buds are bursting. At first they feed on 

the tender parts of the buds, afterwards on 

the blossoms, fruit, and leaves. They are full- 

grown early in June, and letting themselves down 

to the ground lay threads, which they spin, bury 
themselves in the earth, and become chrysalides, 

from which the moths appear in the autumn and 
early winter. If unmolested the wingless 
females make their way to the stems of the 
trees, which they ascend, until they reach the 
buds, before laying their eggs. The male moths 
measure rather more than an inch across the 
wings when expanded. The upper pair are 
brownish-reddish or pale grey 
in colour, with several fine wavy 
darker transverse lines, The 
lower wings are somewhat paler 
than the upper ones, the body 
and head are slender, and of a 
yellowish - grey colour. The 
females are not quite 4 inch in 
length, they are stout, and of 
various shades of grey or brown. 
Some have very rudimentary 
wings, and some none at all. 
The full-grown caterpillars are 
about # inch in length of various 
shades of green or yellowish- 
green, with several pale lines 
running lengthways. Another 
moth, the Lime-looper (mottled- 
amber) or Great Winter Moth 
(Hybernia defolaria), is just as 
mischievous as the winter moth. 
Its habits are just the same, and 
it may be destroyed by the same 
means. It is, however, a con- 
siderably larger insect, the 
males measuring 14 inches or 
12 inches across the wings, the 
upper pair of which vary very 
much in colour; but they are 
usually yellowish or yellowish- 
red. The base of the wings is 
reddish-brown, and there is a 
band of the same.colour which 
crosses the wing; inside this 
near the front margin is a dark 
spot, the lower wings are greyish 
or brownish - white, with a 
central black spot. The females 
are rather more than 3 inch long, 
yellowish-white in colour, with 
several black spots on the back. 
The full-grown caterpillars are 
1} inches long, reddish or 
yellowish-brown, rather darker 
on the back and paler beneath. 


‘ G. Bese 
Moth (Hybernia 





Ipomzea Leari.—This is 
for general purposes, perhaps, 
the best of the perennial species of this 
beautiful family. A specimen in a large pot 
and another in a 6-inch one have bloomed 
well here this summer in an unheated house. I 
have even seen it flourishing planted out in early 
summer against a south brick wall, but to see it 
at its best it should have a place ina stove. I 
remember about thirty-five years ago such a 
place was given it trained upa long rafter in the 
large stove at Forde Abbey. It had for com- 
panions up other rafters Ipomeza Horsfalli, 
Passiflora Buonaparte, Dipladenia sp., and 
Allamanda Schotti. It would be difficult to say 
which was the most charming. I suppose it 
would be a matter of taste, but the Ipomza well 
held its own. Many of the reddish-blue 
flowers were more than 4 inches across, and 
although of short duration, were daily succeeded 
by others over a long period. Although it suc- 
ceeds under cool treatment in summer, coming 
from Ceylon, it requires to be wintered ina warm 
greenhouse or intermediate structure. It is one 
of the easiest plants to propagate. Although a 
twiner, it does not grasp at everything within 
reach, the long shoots having a straight-growing 
tendency.—J. 
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RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 





ions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gate of ae if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GarRpENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as camnot 
well be classified, will be found in their different deport 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so injinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained, Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted im GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 





1677.—Calture of Allamandas.—Will you kindly 
inform me how to grow successfully Allamandas?— 
CRANMER, 

1678, Devonshire cider makers.—I should like 
the address of some Devonshire cider makers ?—A CoNsTANT 
READER OF YOUR PAPER, 


1679.—Culture of Oncidium varicosum 
and Odontoglossum Alexandree.—What heat 
do these require? I shall be glad of notes about their 
culture,—E. L. R. 


1680.—Old Man Cactus.—Does this require any 
particular treatment ? I have one which grows very slowly, 
hardly so atall. It is potted in loam, old mortar, and 
sand, and has very little water generally. Plenty of drain- 
age in pots.—J. C.8. 

1681.—Selection of Apples.—Will you be kind 
enough in your next issue to name me three Apples, three 
Pears, three Plums, three Cherries for dessert? The wall 
is about 7 feet high. Upon what stock should the trees 
be grafted, and the distance apart to be planted ?—M. G. 


1682.—Apple Tommy Knight.—I am sorry not to 
ba able to enclose a fruit of this Apple. It is reddish on 
one side, and with a long stalk. I cannot find this name 
given in any catalogue, Could you or your readers help 
me, as I should like to know something about this variety ? 
—ALFRED T. RoSkVEARK. 


1683.—Olea fragrans not flowering. —This plant 
is in a 4-inch or 5-inch pot, ordinary good potting soil. It 
has grown very well and is healthy, stands out-of-doors 
all summer and has been wintered in ordinary green- 
house temperature of 45 degs. or 50 degs., plenty of water 
giveninsummer. It is about 18 inches high, and stem 
thick as a good-sized slate pencil, but has never bloomed. 
Why is this?—J. 0.8. 

1684.—Construction of an Apple-room.—I am 
fitting up a room on the ground floor for the storage of 
Apples and other fruit. If this room is lined with felt in 
order to keep out frost will this injure the taste of the 
fruit, and are the shelves better made of solid planks or of 
strips of wood? I believe fruit often keeps well when 
simply packed in boxes. I should be very glad of any 
other hints your correspondents may be so good ag to send 
me.—E. H, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are snvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1685.—Sheltering Chrysanthemums (7. G.). 
—Tnhe lights placed as you describe will shelter the plants 
well. Keep them away from the wall if possible. You 
could grow Oamellias, Fuchsias, and plants which like 
partial shade after the Chrysanthemums are over. 


1686.—Climbing Roses for conservatory 
(Guy).—The best climbing Roses are Niphetos (white), 
Maréchal Niel (lemon-coloured), also a beautiful small 
apricot-coloured Rose W. A. Richardson, Gloire de Dijon 
(cream), and Cheshunt Hybrid, or Reine Marie Henriette 
(crimson), Lamarque, Ophirie, and Devoniensis, 


1687. Seeds left over from last year (Be),— 
Most of the seeds will be good, Of course, they lose some 
vigour and do not germinate so soon; they should not be 
sown too early, The Runner Beans, Peas, Broad Beans in 
variety keep badly, but kept cool and ina dry place will 
not be much the worse. All the other things may be relied 
upon. 


1688.—Plants for show in early August 
(Amateur).—Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias. Lilies, such ag 
L, Harrisi, L, speciosum, L. 8, rubrum, L. 8, album, Car- 
nations in variety, ‘‘Geraniums,” Pentstemons, and most 
kinds of Cannas, Ferns, and Grasses, which will givea finish 
to a group, but we do not advise annuals. Hydrangeas in 
variety, the white Nicotiana affinis, and other plants may 
be admitted. 


1689.—Grapes for small vinery (Guy), —The best 
Vines are Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling (see 
note in this week’s GARDENING On Grapes for Amateurs). 
Use good turfy loam from a meadow, and which has been 
stacked some time, if procurable. Add such aids as mor- 
tar rubble, }-inch bones or bone-meal, and your Vines 
will do well. Plant in the early spring if borders are out- 
side or as early in the year as you wish, if inside and you 
have a good amount of heat, say February. Do not use 
much manure if the soil is heavy, road scrapings or burnt 
wood ashes or refuse being preferable to manures. Do 
uo, make your border where soil is wet or frozen, also get 
it ia lay ze lumps and make firm by treading, 


1690 —Propagating Medlar-trees (G. H.).—It is 
necessary to get trees budded or grafted on stocks for 
this purpose, We fear cutting would not be satisfactory. 
You may get trees from seed—a slow process, as the 
seedlings take two years to germinate. The Medlar is 
usually grafted on the Pear, Quince, or Whitethorn, 
also on suckers from the Medlar, The variety you 
mean is a small fruited kind. We should say it is the Dutch, 
a large spreading variety, with very large fruit. 


1691 —Uses of sulphate of iron (A. L. Laven- 
ham).—Many soils do not need this, it being in sufficient 
quantities, but in others, and in your district it is 
beneficial. For outdoor application dress your land at the 
rate of 1 cwt. to the acre, or you may with advantage 
apply it at the rate of 1 oz. to 3 square yards after rain— 
that is, to growing crops, For pot-plants use minute 
quantities. It will do good, say 4 oz. mixed in a gallon of 
water, but used only when the plants are in active growth. 


1692.—-Flowers for bed (Snowdrop),—This is toa 
great extent a matter of taste, and to some extent of con- 
venience also. As a rule, simple geometrical figures are 
the best. Some plants look best in a mass, and for such 
large round, oval, square, triangular, or oblong beds are 
most suitable, but for a bed of one subject in several 
distinct colours such designs as the Maltese cross, five- 
pointed star, catherine-wheel, etc. are useful. Orescents 
and § shaped beds sometimes work in well, but as a rule 
very fanciful designs are neither so pleasing nor effective 
as the simpler ones, We answer your question simply, but 
such designs are hateful to us. 


1693 —Getting rid of weeds on lawn (J. P.).— 
We would advise you to tear out the Mint with a deep 
toothed iron rake, and repeat the work in damp weather. 
Dress the lawn liberally with wood-ashes, both now and 
later on, If you have no wood-ashes use finely sifted coal- 
ashes and burnt garden refuse. Before dressing in the 
early spring give a final raking; then sow some Grasgs- 
seeds and Clover. Dress with soil or ashes, and give a 
liberal quantity of bone-meal, well rolled in, and repeat the 
rolling in wet weather. Your Grass will grow so freely 
that it will soon crowd out any of the wild Mint, and you 
will not be troubled in future. 


1694.—Plants for lean-to greenhouse (0ld- 
ham).—For climbers you have a wide choice. Lapageria 
alba or rosea, at the cool end of house, Plumbago capensis, 
and Tacsonia exoniensis or T. Van Volxemi, Passiflora 
Imperatrice Eagenie and Bignonia cherere ; allj these are 
good, Such plants as Bouvardias, Arum Lilies, and 
Chinese Primulas are useful at this season. For spring, 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Begonias, Abutilons, Cistus, and 
Azaleas, in variety, Ferns, and for autumn and winter 
bulbs and other things—in fast, you have a wide choice, 
and by getting bulbs now you will have a gay house 
through March, and later in summer you may grow more 
foliage plants. 


1695. — Treatment of Rose cuttings in 
water (J. E. Cooper).—You had better pot the rooted 
Rose cuttings in sandy soil in the same way you treated 
the others. The roots will probably decay if left in the 
water, and besides, the water might freeze if severe frost 
sets in. The Roses from Devonshire will probably recover 
though it may be necessary to cut back rather hard. The 
Briers you name are rather too weak for budding as stan- 
dards though they would do for dwarfs budded close to the 
ground. Nurserymen do not usually sell standard 
Briers as they are generally dependent upon the men who 
dig them out of the hedges in the fields. If you were 
to make inquiries you might probably find some one in 
your own district who would get you as many as you 
require. They usually cost from eight shillings to ten 
shillings per 100, 


1695.—Acorns in glasses.—Would you kindly let 
me know the best way of growing Acorns in glasses sold 
for the purpose, and if the water should be changed ?— 
ADAM. 

*.* You will not require to change the water if you put 
a little charcoal in it. 


1697.—Roses for wall.—Kindly name in your next 
issue three of the most suitable Climbing Roses (vigorous 
bloomers) for wall 12 feet high, south-east aspect. I have 
Gloire de Dijon, and would like a good red, white, etc., to 
match ?—CurRAGH. 


*.* Try Reine Marie Henriette (Red Gloire) for a red, 
and Climbing Aimée Vibert for white, 


1698.—Willow for streamside.—I am about to 
plant some Willows alongside of a small stream for 
‘* Pollarding,” and should be glad to know the name of the 
best kinds for the purpose ?—STarrorpD. 

*.* The Oster (Salix viminalis) is the best Willow to 
plant for this purpose, 


1699..-Pot-Roses in cool-house.—When should 
established plants be brought into the house and when 
repotted and pruned ?—N. H. H. 


*,* R_ses should be repotted in the early autumn, or if 
intended to be forced in the summer (July or August). 
Prune just before starting them. Under cool treatment 
they had better be housed before sharp frost occurs, and 
allowed to start naturally. 


1700 —The common Broom from seed.— 
Would you kindly tell me is it possible to grow this from 
s:ed? I gathered some this autumn. When should I sow 
it, and how ?—T. F. C. 


*,* Certainly ; nothing could be easier, Sow the sced 
in the spring, either on a sheltered border of fine sandy 
soil, or in boxes in a frame, and when large enough prick 
them out and transplant as required. 


1701.-Asparagus Fern from seeds.—Will you 
kindly let me know whether I could raise Asparagus Fern 
from seed and if the seed is ripe when quite red, and 
would the plants require much heat and what kind of soil 
would they want ?—SupscripeR. 


*.* Sow the seed when fully ripe. Rub out the seed 
Srom the pulp and dry in the sun, then sow in a sandy 
soil in bottom-heat. Peat and loam mixed with a liberal 
quantity of sand will be suitable. When the seedlings are 
1 inch long pot off carefully into small pots, grow in a 
bottom-hea! of 90 degs., and in a stove temperature close to 


the Jight. You may sow at any tume, but early in year is 
est, 


1702.—Unsatisfactory Medlar fruit.—What is 
the cause of Medlars sometimes becoming vinous and not 
sweet and soft ?—HENDON. 


*,* We should think you gathered your Medlars before 
they were ready. They should be left on the trees as long 
as possible, and then stored thinly on a jloor in a cool room 
or place just free of frost. Being in the condition named 
shows that the fruits were not matured. 


1703.—Campanula isophylla alba.—Is this any 
good for climbing round a window, or for hanging-baskets ? 
Does it require artificial heat, and when should it be 
planted? What is its English name ?—Bony, 

*.* This variety 13 useless as a climber, but is fine as a 
pot-plant, or in a hanging-basket. Should have a sunny 
position. The plant is nearly or quite hardy, but enjoys 
greenhouse treatment, and does well in a window. 


Division in the spring. Common name Ligurian Hare- 
bell. 


1704.—Plants with Firs.—What would do well on 
a bank on which stand a row of topped Firs? I should 
like perennials—do not care for evergreen shrubs. Would 
Starworts grow? Soil is sandy, but friable clay, and, of 
course, Manure can be added.—Surrey. 

*,* Nothing could be more delightful in such a place as 
the Starworts. Read our article in Garprnina, Oct. 26, 
about them. You could also have perennial Sunflowers, 
or biennials, like the Verbascum and Cinothera (Evening 
Primrose). 


1705.—Insect-infested fruit-trees,—Kindly let 
me know through GARDENING when is the time, spring or 
autumn, for syringing fruit-trees infested with insects and 
Moss ?—R. BRADSHAW. 

*,* You should do this now, but please send more par- 
ticulars. What are the insects infesting the trees? 
If the branches are covered with Moes this shows that some- 
thing is wrong with the roots of the trees. 


1706.—Creepers for railing. —I have a high 
paling covered with rabbit-wire on one side of my lawn- 
tennis ground, unsheltered from north and east, on which 
I want to grow creepers, What are the best varieties to 
plant, and when should they be started ?—C, K. 


*,* You can plant climbing Roses (Reine Marie 
Henriette and Gloire de Dijon), the Red Trumpet Honey- 
suckle (Lonicerw sempervirens), and Clematizes of the 
Jjiammula and viticella types, 


1707.—Paraffia-oil on ground.—I have a small 
plot of ground, 4 yards square, on which some 380 galions 
of parattin-oil have been unfortunately spilt. What should 
I do to get rid of any bad effect the oil may have in the 
soil? I want to use the plot for flowers in spring.— 
NOVICE. 

*,.* Trench the ground 2 feet deep, burying the top soil 
in the bottom of the trench, 


1708.—Double Stocx seeds.—I have some double 
Stocks and also some single ones. The former plants have 
no seeds, only the single ones How am I to tell which 
plants will bear double flowers, and vice versd, as I am 
told they are both obtained from the single plant 7—Hooxk 
NORTON, 


*,* You cannot tell until the plants flower. You must 
save seed from the single plants. Some people say there is 
a way of telling the difference, but we do not believe it. 


1709.—Treatment of Chinese Primulag, —Will 
you kindly tell me the treatment of Ohinese Primulas ; 
and what kind of potting earth Heliotrope requires ?— 
GEN: 


*,* At this season Primulas should be kept near the 
glass in a light house, with a night temperature from 45 
degs. to 50 degs., freely ventilated in mild weather during 
the day, Pot Heliotropes in loam two thirds and leaf- 
mould one third, made fairly porous with sand. 


1710.—Ashes for a garden.—I have a quantity of 
ashes from the flua furnace. Would they benefit my 
garden, which isa sticky clay ?—W. F. 


*,* It depends upon the fuel used. Coke-ashes is 
nasty, sour, if not actually poisonous stuff, that will do 
the ground more harm than good, but coal-ashes is quite 
another thing, and may be worked into heavy land to 
any extent with the greatest benefit Wood-ashes are 
also excellent and contain a lot of nutriment, but they 
should only be used in moderation. 


1711.—Blackberries for trallis.—Having as an 
approach to my garden some trellis-work about 30 feet 
long by 4 feet wide, I should like very much to grow 
Blackberries. Is there any particular class? Also where 
are they to be had, and the best time to plant? Any 
information on the above I would esteem a great 
favour—J. B. 


*.* The Cut-leaved B amble (Rubus laciniatus) and 
some of the American kinds, as Wilson jr., are the best. 


1712.-Stephanotis in winter. — Would you 
kindly tell me what is the lowest heat at which it is 
possible to keep a plant of Ssephanotis alive and well in 
winter ?—T. F. C, 


*,* This plant is quite safe while at rest in a tempera- 
ture of not less than 40 degs , provided that the growth has 
been well ripened, and that wt is kept nearly dry at the 
root, When thus treated the plants usually flower much 
more freely afterwards than if wintered in a higher 
temperature and mowst atmosphere. 


1713 —Hvergreen shrub for a fence —I have 
a fence about 3 feet high, and with 18 inches open lattice 
work on top (sheltered east aspect). It has hitherto had 
Laurels inside, the tops of them just topping the lattice 
work. They were all killed down to the ground last 
winter, and are now with a leaf or two at the base of each. 
I want to plant a hedge to top the fence as before. Would 
Thuja Lobbi, 4 feet 6 inches high, be safe transplanted now, 
or Berberis aquifolium be better of that size, orcan you sug- 
gest amore suitable shrub which must not grow into big 
diameter, as the space to path will not permit?—Wa. 
BARTHOLOMEW. 


*,* Yes; Thuja Lobbi will answer the purpose, but we 
think T. occidentalis would be more suitable. Berberis 
aquifolium would be quite unsuitable. Good plants of 
the above will move well now, 
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1714.—Poor fruit on Beurre d’Amanlis Pear. 
—An espalier Beurré d’Amanlis bears fruits which rot in 
the centre as soon as ripe, and are mealy and mawkish. 
What can I do to the tree to cure this ?—T, G, 


*,* Please see note on root-pruning tin GARDENING, 
Nov. 2. Doubtless root-pruning carefully done will give 
you better fruit. Root-prune at once, keeping w good 
distance from stem, and cutting strong also large tap- 
roots. 


1715.—Camellias.—I have two of these, and on the 
point of each branch there are jrom two to four buds, 
Should I let them all remain or disbud? Avy advice will 
be esteemed.—Constant READER. 


*.* If the plants are healthy and strong there is no need 
to disbud, as the plants will swell up all they can and cast 
the rest, but if at all small or weakty, or if growth is more 
an object than many jlowers, thin the buds to one or two 
on each shoot. 


1716.—Planting a Passion-flower.—I have a 
Passion-flower (Constance Elliot) in a pot, which I wish to 
plant in a border in cool greenhouse (heated to 40 degs. 
F). It was potted last spring and has bad two flowers. 
Will you oblige by telling me when is the best time to 
move it from the pot to border ?7—W. H., Monkwearmouth 


** Turn the plant out into the border in the early 
spring, about March, just as it begins to make the new 
growth. 


1717.—Palm dying.—I have a broad-leaved Palm, 
which I bought last December, It had then about twelve 
large leaves, which have all died, exceptone. It was kept 
in a drawing-room and eponged every two weeks during 
the winter. I have since repotted it, and put it in a cold 
glasshouse, but no fresh shoots are coming. What would 
you advise me to do?—M. E. K, 


*.* Weexpect the nameof the Palmis Latania borbonica; 
if 80, it wants more heat than it will get in the cold glass- 
house ; and knowing the long time which it will take to 
bring such a plant back to health, we should be strongly 
disposed to plant it on the rubbish-heap and start again 
with a smaller plant. 


1718.—Shrubs under Sweet Chestnut.—I shall 
feel obliged if you will suggest the names of a few orna- 
mental shrubs that will grow under the drip of a large 
Sweet Chestnut-tree? The soilis a good Joam, I should 
mention that the branches of the Chestnut-tree are a good 
height up. I should prefer a few flowering shrubs, it 
possible, as they will be close to the lawn, and are wanted 
to block out a greenhouse.—W. F. M. 


*.* You will get no flowering or any other shrub to live 
under such conditions if the shade is very dense. Other- 
wise try Holly, Box, Yew, and, if the soil is suitable, light 
loam or peat, Rhododendrons. But we think you must be 
satisfied with a carpet of Ivy. 


1719.—Plum Jefferson not fruiting.—Six years 
ago I bought a trained Plum-tree Jefferson, I planted it 
against a south wall. It has bloomed well every year, but 
in the whole six years not more than fifty Plums have come 
to perfection, Most of the blooms drop off without 
setting, and what do eet turn yellow and eventually die 
away. A sort of gum also comes out of the main stem. 
Thinking that the situation was perhaps too hot I removed 
it ast autumn to a more open place, but with no good 
result, Can Ido anything to improve it, ifs0 how and 
when? The soil is what we term here ‘“ mix-soil.”— 
JEFFERSON. 

*.* The year has been much against trees moved last 
autumn. We think you will obtain better results neat year. 
Our advice is to well-manure now over the surface of the 
trees, and do not prune much, ifany. Manure again next 
May, and in dry weather. Water freely, or give liquid- 
manure, The tree may have suffered for want of moisture. 


1720.—Leaf-mould and loam.—1, I have gathered 
two or three sacks of leaves, There are several sorts 
amongst them—Lime, Sycamore, Elm, Beech, etc. How 
can I makes them into leaf-mould for potting, and how 
long will they keep, and should they be kept dry after- 
wards? 2, I have a top spit of a Grass surface laid up 
1 yard square and 1 yard high, how long will it keep good 
for potting ?—A. Z. 

*.* Lay them together in a heap, but you cannot expec 
much leaf-mould from a few sacks of leaves. Two years 
are required to get good leaf-mould, and the leaves of the 
Elm and Lime are too soft for the purpose. The loam will 
keep two or three years wntil all the fibrous roots have 
decayed. 


1721.—_Roses fora conservatory wall.—I havea 
wall, 8 feet high, at the back of my unheated three- 
quarter span-roof conservatory that I am anxious to cover 
with Roses of different colours. I do not want any 
vigorous growers that throw out very long shoots every 
season, as I do not want them to cover the roof. Would 
you kindly give me the names of a few Bush Roses that 
you consider best for my purpose and oblige ?—WorcesTeEr. 


_* In the Tea and Noisette classes Céline Forestier 
(soft yellow), W. A. Richardson (orange or apricot), 
Belle Lyonaise (salmon-yellow), Cheshunt Hybrid (car- 
mine-rose), Hon. Edith Gifford (white), and Reine Marie 
Henriette (rosy-crimson), will probably suit your purpose. 
If you like to add a few H,P.’s choose Gen. Jacqueminot 
(crimson), Ulrich Brunner (rosy-crimson), Jules Mar- 
gottin. (rose), and Margaret Dickson (white, blush 
centre). 


1722.—Calystegia pubescens fl.-p].—Is this any 
good for climbing round window or up a trellis against a 
wall, or for hanging-baskets? What position or aspect is 
necessary for it, and is heat needed at any time? When 
should it be planted, and what is its English name ?— 
Bony. 

*,* Ves, this pretty plant is very suitable for training 
on strings oneach side of a window, or on a@ trellis against 
a south wall, but it can scarcely be described as a good 
basket-plant. It does best in a moderately light soil and 
ona warm and sunny aspect, and nowhere have we seen it 
thriving so well or looking better than on the south coast 
of Sussex and Hampshire It is quite hardy, and only 
yequires a light top-dressing of manure occasionally when 
once established. Plant in the spring, about April. 
common name is the double pink Convolyulus, 
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Its vich manure now, and you will aet better blooms. 





1723.—Big-flowered Petunias.—Some two years 
ago I planted seeds of Petunias that | saved from some 
single flowers I had purchased, and find that one of the 
plants is a Double Petunia, the flower being of enormous 
size. { have cut the flowers, at the least 44 inches across, 
and the scent from them is very strong. Oan you tell me 
if this is unusual ?—W. J. Hiscox. 

** Your Petunia blossom is not exceptionally large. 
There are numbers as large nowadays, though it is doubt- 
Sul if they are as pretty as the smaller more compact 
blossoms. 


1724.—Raising fruit-trees.—Being accustomed to 
old stock grafting of fruit-trees only, would you kindly 
tell me how I could raise young trees, and what sort of 
shoot to graft on standard Apples, Pears, and Plums; and 
where they can be got ?—A READER. 


*,* Standard Apples are grafted on the Crab-stock, 
Pears onthe Pear, and Plums on any common seedling 
stocks, such as the Mussel. Dwarf plants (pyramids or 
bushes) are usually budded (in July or August) on the 
Paradise, Quince, and Plum (from suckers) respectively. 
Any of the above stocks may usually be obtained cheaply 
from any large hardy fruit nursery. 


1725.-H. P. Rose Mdlle. Annie Wood.—l 
have the above-named Rose, worked on the Brier stock, 
and planted in a raised bed having a south aspect, the soil 
which forms the bed being 2 feet deep. It was planted in 
November, 1892, and from that date to the present has 
never bloomed. I have tried close, moderate, and long 
pruning with pegging down, but my efforts have only been 
rewarded with strong shoots, with laterals about 12 inches 
long, and flowerless. I have thought about replanting it 
this season and pruning the roots a little. Would that 
be right? Any advice on the matter would be gratefully 
accepted.— WEST YORKSHIRE. 


*.* There must be something wrong here. Are you sure 
the growth made is that of the scion, or is it from the 
stock? If all right in this respect, by all means lift and 
replant it, shortening any gross roots, and replanting it 
carefully and firmly. This may be done at once. 


1726.—_Hybridising Roses.—I purpose trying to 
cross Roses to prceduce seeds of varieties, sueh as H.P. 
with Sweet Brier? Any helpful information as to time, 
methods, and sorts will be thankfully received.—Rupy. 

** Tf the plants are in the open air this should be done 
in fine dry weather, but under glass this is not of so much 
consequence, as the plants and flowers can be kept dry. 
Choose the forenoon of a bright, warm day for the 
operation, when the plants are in full bloom. The nume- 
rous stamens must be cut or pulled out from the flowers 
selected from the seed-parent previously, before they begin 
to shed their pollen. Gather the pollen-parent, pull out 
the petals and apply the mass of anthers to the stigma of 
the other. Keep the pods dry, and in due time gather and 
sow the seed. 


1727.-Hardy perennials for market.—Will 
some reader of GARDENING kindly tell me the nameg of a 
few hardy perennials suitable for marketing in spring and 
where to obtain them ?—J. RowLanps. 


*.* Tf you desire to sell the plants, you should grow the 
following : Double Daisies, Pansies, Polyanthus, Tufted 
Pansies (or Violas), Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Double Rockets, Delphiniums, Lupines, Carnations, 
Pinks, Honesty (Lunaria), Hollyhocks, Gaillardias, 
Coreopsis lanceolata, and C. grandiflora, Achillea 
Ptarmica, Pentstemons, Phloxes, Spirceas of sorts, Rud- 
beckias (Cone-jlowers), Pyrethrums(P. roseum var.,), and 
others. Most of the above are easily raised from seeds : 
the rest can be obtained chiefly from any good hardy plant 
nursery. If for supplying flowers for cutting, grow 
chiefly Carnations, Pyrethrums (double and single), 
Pinks, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Achillea Ptarmica, the 
white Everlasting Pea, etc. 


1728.—Renovating Vine border.—I propose 
renovating my Vine border as the roots have got into bad 
stuff, I think of taking out three cartloads of the old 
soil and replacing by one load of turfy loam, one of 
farmyard manure, and one of spent hotbed, and lift the 
roois as the work proceeds. ShaJl [ do right? Will 
someone kindly advise me? The border is 9 yards by 
3 yards. ~W. F. 


*.* Three loads of soil on a bed of the size mentioned is 
only eyual to a depth of about /, inches ail over, but even 
that will do alot of good, especially if you lift the roots 
and relay them nearer the surface, as you suggest. But 
instead of two loads of manure to one of loam, put two of 
the latter to half a load of the former, and add half a 
load of mortar rubbish and burnt earth, and hatf a bushel 
each of crushed bones, bone-meal, and soot, 


1729.-Arum Lilies.—Would you kindly tell me 
what is the cause, and how to prevent mildew on the 
blooms of these plants? Last year all my first flowers, 
which were naturally the finest, were thus disfigured and 
destroyed, The later blooms were all right.—T. F, C. 


*,* Probably the temperature was too low. As the spring 
advances less and less artificial heat is necessary, but in 
order to obtain good, clean blooms during the winter and 
early spring a brisk warmth of 65 degs. to 70 degs. or 
50 degs. is necessary, with plenty of moisture, both atmos- 
pheris and otherwise. A little stimulant, such as weak 
guano or soot-water, a weak solution of nitrate of soda, 
etc , is also very beneficial once or twice a week. If the 
growth is vigorous and healthy the blossoms are sure to be 
fine and clean. 


1730.—_Small Lily of the Valley flowers.— 
The flowers of the Lily of the Valley were small this year. 
How cun we improve the bed ?—C. D. 


** Your best plan will be to lift them, sort the roots into 
sizes, and replant in different land, well manured and 
deeply dug. The plants have impoverished the soil, and, 
we expect, are much crowded. 
room, 12 inches between the rows, 6 inches to 8 inches 
between the plants, Cover the beds with spent manure, 
leaf-sowl, or similar material, to prevent frost lifting the 
roots. If preferable you may plant in February, and by 
selecting the strong crowns you will get flower-spikes soon. 
To prevent loss of flowers for a year let the work be done in 
two seasons, but well cover the portion not planted with 
More 
ceding and moisture wre required. 
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1731.—Belladonna Lilies.—I planted some bulbs 
of Belladonna Lilies in the spring out-of-doors. They have 
not produced any shoots above the ground, and on un- 
covering them now I find that they have each a few roots 
and a small white shoot. Will you kindly tell me how I 
had better treat them now?—J. H. RAuru Smytne, 


*.* The proper time to plant the bulbs of this Lily is in 
the autumn, about September, but if they had been 
suficiently large and strong they ought to flower this 
autumn. If planted in light soil and a sheltered situa- 
tion they had better be left alone. Otherwise lift them 
carefully, injuring the roots as little as possible, and 
replant in sandy peat and loam at the foot of a south 
wall, 


1732.—Sickly Oleander.—I rave in my greenhouse 
a fine Oleander, which looks healthy and flowers well, but 
several of the leaves are covered with a black sooty 
powder. I enclose a leaf, and shall be glad if you will 
kindly tell me bow to treat it? I should also be obliged 
if you would tell me when to prune it, agit is now too tall 
for my greenhouse.—A., M. 8. 


*.* The Oleander leaves should be sponged with soap 
and water. We notice thena few brown scales on the leaves. 
The soap and water will remove them. We should prune 
the plant back now, then thoroughly clean it, and keep it 
rather dry till it breaks. It will break out and be well 
Surnished again next summer, and be much dwarfer. 


1733.—_Injured tree-bark.—Should be glad if you 
would kindly inform me through your paper if anything 
can be done or is necessary to be done with trees as 
explained below? I have just taken a house with a number 
of trees of various sorts, some fruit and some Laburnume, 
etc., in the garden, which has been in disuse for some 
twelve months, but recently a horse got inside and has 
torn the bark off several of these t rees all up one side and 
stripped them right up into the branches. I would like 
to know if this will do serious injury to the trees, and if 
there is any means of preventing them sustaining injury 
from it, or anything which can be applied to the trunk as 
a protection which would be effective? Thanking you in 
anticipation.—L, Row.ey. 

*.* Of course it will do the trees no good—rather seriously 
injure them. Paint over the torn parts with « mixture of 
clay and cowdung, and then cover the parts by tying sack- 
ing round. This might induce the bark to grow over the 
injured portions. 


1734.-Growing Tomatoes.—I have a piece of 
ground on which I am thinking of growing Tomatoes next 
year. It has not been manured, at any rate for the last 
three years, and last year there was grown on one part a 
crop of Clover, and on the other a crop of Barley. Ishould 
feel obliged if you will kindly let me have your advice as 
to the best way to proceed? I should like to know— 
1, Whether any manure ought to be put on the ground, 
and if so what kind? 2, Whether the ground should be 
ploughed now and left open during the winter? The soil 
of the fieldis elightly stiff loam, and naturally very fertile. 
—T. G. 

*.* We should advise deep digging for such land, doing 
the work now, and using manure liberally at the bottom 
of the first dug spit. Of course, the land could be prepared 
in March, but we do not know in what condition it is in, 
heavy or light. You could do the work in March, relying 
upon artificial manure and surface dressing for the 
plants, but the top soil being a fair loam we think you 
would get better results by beginning at the present time. 





In planting give plenty of | 


Use well decayed stable manure. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to vad letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Pongo.—Write to Mr. Molyneux, The Gardens, Bishop’s 
Waltham, Hants, about the Chrysanthemums, and Mr. 
Wm. Paul, cf Waltham Cross respecting the Roseg, 
E. Bramble.—Now is the time to plant, You can get 
them at any of the large fruit-tree nurseries. —T7. Legg. 
—You can obtain the numbers of GARDENING mentioned 
by applying to the publisher, The reason of your Chrys- 
anthemums failing is too much manure water, Half the 
failures with plants and crops of all kinds may be traced 
to the misuse of stimulants, Nothing can succeed dosed 
with ‘‘ cesspool matter.” Wecannot, unfortunately, name 
the plant from leaves only,—— Dewdrop.—We cannot name 
this shrub from a description only. You should plant 
both the things mentioned in the spring.—Cactus.— 
Unfortunately we cannot name the plant unless a flower 
is sent. The description you send would do for many 
kinds.—LT". C., Wandsworth.—Rippingille’s stoves of all 
kinds are well designed and constructed, and so are those 
of the other maker you mention. These stoves require to 
be kept perfectly clean, trimming them daily, regulating 





| them nicely, and using the best oil only.——B. Hunger- 








ford.—We have not tried the stove named, but have no 
doubt from inquiries made it is as good as others of 
similar price. lf there is any smell or smoke it generally 
arises through imperfect management. It is generally 
necessary to have water on the top of an ordinary 
Rippingle stove, though there is always room for 
individual judgment to be exercised, If the atmosphere 


' vets too damp cease to use water for a time.——Maid- 


stone.— These are certainly herbaceous plants, but judges 
usually separate the bulbs from the perennials—those 


‘plants that die down each year and come up again in the 


spring.— G. Norton, Wales.—We have not tried the 
atove you name, but there is no reason why it should not 
do its work well——D. M. Stewart.—If left in the open, 
tortoises burrow before severe frosts commence, to get 
out of the reach of cold, but of course they cannot do so 


'wnder artificial conditions, such as in the case you 


describe. In the winter they never eat, but commence 
to feed on their return to “‘ activity.” We do not know 
instances of their breeding in England, but we should think 


| that this is unlikely. ——Fairlander.— Yes, the treesare all 
the same,——C.—The leaves are damping off, due to cold 


and too much moisture. Give a little heat and top 
ventilation. 

Replies next week to ‘‘G. J. Padbury,” “C F.,” 
“Orchid,” (answer unavoidably left over), *‘ Three Years’ 
Reader,” ‘‘ W. Smith,” ‘‘ H. Jackson,” ‘‘ Constant Reader,” 
“‘Swansea,” ‘‘Amateur,” ‘ Gravel,” ‘* Ben-my-Chree,” 
CO Rey SCs CLC, 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitok of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—A. Brown.—1, Common Wood 
Ivy; 2, Jasminum revolutum ; 3, Spirwa certainly, but 
there are so many of them that we cannot name without 


flowers; 4, Veronica speciosa Eveline ; 5, The species (V. 
speciosa); 6, V. S. Diamant. H. Mummery.—1 and 2, 
Pteris serrulata, the one with crests to the fronds being 





called cristata; 3, Adiantum cuneatum ; 4, A. Pacotti ; 


5, Panicum variegatum ; 6, Cotoneaster Simonsi ; 7, Ber- 
beris stenophylla; 8, Epiphyllum truncatum ; 9 and 10, 
Dracwenas, but we cannot name from mere pieces of leaf, 
—Felix N. Durneir.—1, Sedum arboreum variegatum ; 
2, Solanum capsicastrum ; 3, Lilium speciosum, also called 
L. lancifolium.——S, EH. W.—1, Iris, impossible to name a 
plant from such a scrap; 2, Please send flowers; 3, 
Artemisia of some kind, but why send the tip of 
shoot only? 4, Sweet Basil (Ocymum basilicum); 5, 
Chervil. —— Cleveland Bay.— The scarlet flower is 
Asclepias tuberosa, the other and bigger one Himanto- 
phyllum (Clivia) miniatum.—Rev. J. B. Mackenzie.— 
Water Elder (Viburnum opulus)——7. Legg.—Your 
question about the name of a plant and other questions 
are answered in our ‘To Correspondents” column,—— 
J, Russell.—Hymenocallis macrostephana.— Box.—1, 
Begonia Kex Louise Chrétien ; 2, B. Rex var.; 3, B. ascot- 
ensis; 4, B. metallica; 6, Corcnilla glauca; 7, Begonia 
Dreigei ; 8, Echeveria retusa ; 9, Begonia Weltoniensis ; 
10, Adiantum pedatum ; 11, Asparagus decumbens; 12, 
Eupatorium Wendlandi. 


Names of fruits.—L. H. Chepston.—1, Blenheim 
Orange; 2, Emperor Alexander.—A. 7. Rosenare.— 
1, 2,3 are all Blenheim Orange Pippin, as far as we can 
determine. No.1 at any rate weare certain about. No. 5, 
and the Pear are too poor to recognise. We can find no 
reference anywhere to the Apple, but we have printed 
your query.—wMeta.—Lane’s Prince Albert,——John 
Parsons.—1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Beauty of Kent; 3, 
Winter Ribston ; 4, Knight’s Monarch.——VJ. P. Tudhoe, 
—We have submitted your Apples to the greatest 
authority on this fruit, but he fails to recognise them. 
They are doubtless a local kind.——J. Soulter,—1, Queen 
Caroline ; 2, King of the Pippins.——Y. C. Gaultron.— 
Hacon’s Incomparable. Zeta.—Rosemary Russet, 
F'. Andrews.—1, King of the Pippins; 2, Lemon Pippin ; 
3, Hawthornden ; 4, Lord Suffield ; 5, Manks’ Codlin; 6, 
Alfriston; 7, not recognised ; possibly a local kind; 8, 
Tloary Morning ; 9, Leathercoat Russet.——W. Digwood.— 
1, Old Nonpareil ; 2, Rosemary Russet ; 3, Lady Henniker ; 
4, not recognised. EHxon.—1, Beurré d’Amanlis; 2, 
Comte de Lamy; 3, Althorpe Crassane. The Apple is King 
of the Pippins.——Hook Norton.—1, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 
2, Small Carlisle Codlin. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


WE beg to remind our readers that this competi- 
tion closes on the last day of November. 





Catalogues received.—Forest and Fruit-trees, 
etc.—Messrs. Herd Bros., Victoria and Castle Nurseries, 
Penrith.—Select Nursery Stock.—W. Smith and Son, 
Seedsmen, Aberdeen, 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


COOKING CELERY. 


Srewep CELERy.—Cut off the outer leaves 
from three heads of Celery, wash well, split 
each head through; have ready a saucepan 
with a breakfast-cupful of water, a little salt, 
and a piece of butter, ready boiling quite half- 
an-hour before dinner-time ; put in the Celery, 
cover close, and let it boil gently. Just before 
serving, mix a heaped teaspoonful of flour with 
a little cold water quite smooth, pour into the 
saucepan with the Celery, stir it round gently 
until it boils ; put the Celery in a hot vegetable 
dish, pour the sauce over, and serve at once, 


CELERY sAucE.—Cut off the outer leaves of 
two heads of Celery, wash them thoroughly, cut 
into inch-lengths, peel and slice up one Spanish 
Onion, put a teacupful of water in a saucepan, 
with a lump of butter as large as a Walnut, a 
little salt, and a half teaspoonful ofsugar. When 
this boils put in the Celery and Onion, a sprig of 
Thyme, pepper, and a bacon bone. Cover close 
and simmer until the Onions are soft. Mix a 
heaped tablespoonful of flour with a little cold 
milk, stir this into the boiling Celery, boil five 
minutes, press through a wire-sieve or strainer, 
return to the saucepan, give it a boil, and pour 
over boiled Fowl, Turkey, or boiled mutton, It 
should be quite thick and white. A little cream 
is a great improvement. 


CREAM oF CELERY.—Take six or eight stalks 
of Celery and cut them into small pieces; 
put them into a saucepan with one Red Onion 
quartered, one blade of Mace, salt, and six 
whole Pepper-corns ; add a quart of veal broth 













or stock, and boilone hour, Rub the ingredients 
through a sieve; put the pulp into a saucepan, 
and add one quart more of stock. Boil, then 
draw to one side of fire to keep warm. Boil 
three pints of rich cream; strain it into the 
soup; whisk the soup at the same time (if not 
thick enough to suit your taste, add a little 
flour); add seasoning. Pour it into a hot 
tureen, and serve with small, square pieces of 
toast. 

CELERY ON TOAST.—If not used in soup, 
Celery may be creamed and served on toast. 
The following recipe is well worth trying: Cut 
the stalks of Celery into l-inch pieces, cover 
them with milk, and let them boil until tender. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper, and 
liberally with butter. Pour over squares of 
hot toast and serve at once. The milk may be 
omitted and the vegetable stewed in water till 
tender, seasoned to taste with salt, pepper, and 
butter. In this recipe it is not to be served on 
toast. A pinch of carbonate of soda should be 
added while it is cooking. 


1735. — Making Vegetable Marrow jam 
(Minnie).—You will find this described in GARDENING, 
Noy, 2, p. 546. 





BIRDS. 

Pigeons dying (7. 7'.).—You do not say 
what food you supply your Pigeons with or if 
they are at liberty or not. The cause of their 
dying off is probably that they are improperly 
fed ; the one sent for examination is in a very 
emaciated condition. You should keep your 
Pigeons on Wheat and Peas as much as possible, 
with a liberal supply of Hemp-seed, and a few 
Tares occasionally. Maize, if given, ought to 
be steeped in hot water the night before being 
supplied. The pigeon-cote must be kept very 
clean and well-ventilated, and the floor strewn 
with fine sandy gravel, which should be renewed 
weekly. The latter is an important item in 
keeping Pigeons in health; rock salt for the 
birds to peck at is also conducive to health, and 
above all, do not forget to supply fresh drinking 
water daily. It is often good policy to kill off 
any birds showing symptoms of disease, and thus 
save much trouble and risk of infection. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
Breed of Plymouth Rock poultry. 
—As a fancier who has kept nothing but 
Plymouth Rocks for several years, and bred a 
great number of chickens, may I be allowed 


space to suggest that the black chickens hatched 


by yourcorrespondent, ‘‘G. M. Ward,” from Ply- 
mouth Rock eggs are not necessarily of impure 
breed? A dark cock of the purest Plymouth 
Rock strain is almost sure to breed a few black 
chickens. These are, I believe, invariably 
pullets. The very light-grey chickens I think 
your correspondent will find to be cockerels, 
Mr. Cook says the black pullets are better layers 
than the grey, but I have not found them so. 
I am sure your correspondent will find Plymouth 
Rocks excellent winter layers, and as you say 
‘a good, useful, hardy kind of Fowl to keep.” 
I hope you will kindly allow me space for these 
remarks in defence of the purity of the eggs 
alluded to, though, of course, I am quite unaware 
of theirsource and am uninterested. —PLyMouTH 


Rock. 
QTRAWBERRY PLANTS (a Speciality).— 


Large, strong runners, from young and fertile stock only, 
of all the best sorts, including Royal Sovsreign (the Straw- 
berry of the future), 10s 100; 1s.6d.doz. Laxton’s No. 1, the 
earliest of all Strawberries, €s. 100. Sensation (new 1892) 
3s5.64.100. Captain, Oardinal, Oommander, and Prince Teck, 
3s. 100. Newton Seedling, Keen’s Seedling, and La Grosse 
Sucrée, 2s. 6d. 100. Sharpless and British Queens, 2s. 100, 
Noble’s and Paxton’s, 1s. 100, All truly named. Price per 
1,000 on application.—HEAD, Hanham, Bristol. 


OVEL’S YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES, 

—Thury, Paxton, President, and others, 25, Is. ; 100, 33. ; 

500, 12s. 6d., car. paid for cash. R. Sovereiga, 12, 1s. 6d.; 109, 
10s —W. LOVEL & SON, Driffield. 


QNLY 2s. FOR THE LOT. 150 strong hardy 
plants—viz , 40 Pansies, 20 Antirrhinums, 20 Walltlowers. 
20 S. Williams, 20 O. Bells, 10 Oarnations, 10 Salvias, 10 I, 
Poppies Car. paid.— LEIGH, Florist. Broughton, Hants. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT in ‘SNOWFLAKES’ 
‘©The Young Person.” (Ready in November.) 
MANURE FOR VILLA GARDENS.—The 
most handy and cheapest is pure Fowl Guano, packed 
dry in bags, 3s. 6d. a cwt._THE MANAGER, Cambridge 
Poultry Farm, Cambridge. 
LOW ER-POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and put on rail for 7s. 6d 
Price List free.—T. PRATT,' Earthenware Works, Dudley. 




















Special Offer—Cash with Order. 


GARAWAY & CO. 


OFFER 
STANDARD APPLES. 


£7 per 100, All leading and best kinds. 


12 Assorted Standard Apple, Cherry, Pear, and Plum, 18s. doz. 
1 "A Pyramid Trees, Apple, Pear, and Plum, 20s. doz. 
12 hy Trained Trees for Walls 
Apple, Cherry, Nectarine, Peach, Pear, and Pium, all best 
Trees and good varieties, assorted, our selection, 40s, doz. 
Gooseberries, all named, 23. 6d. per doz., 183. per 100. 
Currante, Assorted Black, Red, and White, 28. 6d. doz., 18s. 100. 
Raspberries, 1s. 64. per doz, 10s. per 100, 


ROSES. 


Roses, best named Hybrid Perpetuals, our selection, 35s. per 
100, 203. per 50. 
12 packed, and paid per Parcel Post, for 7s. 6d. 
12 Tea Roses, paid per Parcel Post, for 10s. 6d. 
Maréchal Niel Roses, in Pots, 1s., 1s. 6d., 23. 6d., 33. 6d. each. 
These could be turned out of Pots to save carriage. 
Tea Roses, in Pots, including Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, 
Niphetos, and other varieties, 12s. and 21s. per doz. 
Vines, strong Plantivg Cane, 4s. each. 
Assorted Evergreens, good plants, 4s. to 18s. per doz. 
“a Flowering Plants, 43. to 93. per doz. 
s Standard Trees, e y., Thorns, Limes, Mountain Ash, 
Planer, &c., 18s per doz, 


CLIMBERS. 


Ampelopsis Veitchi, the best for covering Walls, requires no 
nailing, 1s. each. 
Clematis Jackmani, and other sorts, 15s. per doz. 
Our selection, 1s. €d. each. 
Ivies, in sorts, 91., 1s., and 1s. 6d. 


PLANTS FOR FORCING & WINTER BLOOMING. 


We would direct attention to the undermentioned ; they 
are capital stuff and very moderate in price :— 


Azalea indica, well set with bloom, ls. 6d. to 5s. each, 

Azalea mollis, well set with bloom, 183. doz. 

Bouvardias, full of flower, 123. per doz. 

Carnation, Tree varieties, 183. per doz 

Cyclamens, splendid plants, full of bud, 123. per doz. 

Cytisus, will bloom splendidly in spring, magnificent plants, 
123. per doz. 

Erica hyemalis, for Christmas flowering, ls. 6d. to 53. each, 
15s. to 483. per doz. 

Rhododendron, well set with buds for potting, for early 
forcing, 303. to 60s. per doz. 

Rose, Christmas, good clumps, 183. to 30s. per doz. 


One dozen assorted Azaleas, Bouvardias, Tree Carnations 
Oyclamen, Cytisus, Epacris, Ericas, and Primulas, packed 
and delivered to Bristo! Railway Station on receipt of 18s. 

Customer’s Own Selection from Ordinary List 15 per cent. 

discount. CASH WITH ORDER. 


GARAWAY & CO., 
DURDHAM DOWN NURSERIES, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


DUTCH BULBS, &c. 


Before buying elsewhere send for our Oatalogue, free upon 
application, and Save 25 per cent. The only house gelling 
best named Hyacinths at 24d. each, first size roots only. 


MICHAEL RAINS & CO., 


Bulb Growers, 
34, MANSELL ST., ALDGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


URICULAS. — Handsome hardy varieties, 
including yellow Dusty Miller, 12, 1s. 3d. Irish Ivy, 
large handsome leaf, 6 plants, Is. Primroses, 10) strong 
plants, 1s. 6d. 40 Periwinkles, including double blue, double 
purple, variegated, 1s. 31. Xmas Roses (Helleborus niger), 
4, 1s. 3d. Yellow Flag Iris, 20, 1s. 3d.; 50, 28. 6d. 40 rockery 
plants, 4 varieties, 1s. 3d., free—KATEH, Harley Park, 
Callan, Ireland. 


PERENNIALS. — 200 varieties cheap. Cata- 
logue free. Yellow perennial Foxgloves, hardy, rare, 8, 
lIs., free. —K ATE, Harley Park. Callan, Ireland. 


ERANIUMS for cutting in early spring.— 

Raspail Improved, marvellous double scarlet, blooms 2 in. 
across, 48. doz.; Colossus, double crimson, equally good, 4s. 
doz. ; double New Life, outer petals scarlet, inner ones pure 
white, 5s. doz.; 2 of each, 2s., all free. — HENRY & CO, 
near Amersham, Bucks. 


10 ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING 


Shrubs and Conifers, 9 in. to 24 ft. high, in 20 named 
var., for 10s. 6d., car. paid, to include Oedrus Deodara, Juni- 
perus, Oupressus, Pinus, Abies, Syringa, Deutzia, &., all 
strong and healthy. HENRY & OO., near Amersham, Bucks. 

YACINTHS.—12 named, 2s.; 2 crimson, 

2 rose, 2 white, 2 dark blue, 2 light blues, 2 yellow, ls. 6d.; 

4 red, 4 white, 4 blue, mixed shades, 1s. 6d. Single and 

double Tulips, mixed, 8d. per doz. Dus van Thol Tulips, 

single or double, 84. per doz. Narcissus, 6d. per doz. Orocus, 

blue, white, striped, yellow, ls. 6d. per 100. Snowdrops, single 

or double, 3s. per 109. All orders over 2s. 6d. carriage free.— 
W.J THRELFALL, 25, Brooklands-road, Burnley, Lancs. 


(00D BULBS TO CLEAR.—This offer will 
not appear agaia. Snowdrops, double, 1s. 3d. 100. 
Winter Aconites, ls. 3d. 100. Named Hyacinths, 23., 3s., and 
43. doz. White Roman Hyacinths, 1s doz.; 3 doz., 2s. 6d. 
Spanish Iris, large bulbs, 1s. 3d, 100, Daffodils, single, 1s. 3d. 
100. Scilla sibirica, 1s. 3d. 100. Sweet Jonquils, 1s. 6d. 100, 
Crocus, mixed, 1s. 100; 83.6. 1,000. Tulips, double or single, 
named sorts, mixed, 2s. 100; 1s. 59. All sent free for cash.— 
M. WELCH, Rush Green, Romford, Essex, 


Ww 
900 000 BULBSsS for planting in Grass, side 
) lakes, in gardens, sidewalks, and shrub- 
beries. Snowdrop3, 5s, 1,000; larger, 7s. 1,000. Winter 
Aconitea, 4s. 1,090. Sweet-scented Pheasant-eye Narcissus, 
3s. 6d. 1,000; larger, 73. Double white Gardenia Narcissus, 
5s. 1,000; for cish with order.—A. CROSS, Daffodil Nurseries, 
Wisbech. 
5 EVERGREEN SHRUBS and TREES.— 
Choice selected kinds, 13 to 4 ft, 5s.; carriage paid, 
6s. €d. 12 Bushy Shrabs, selected for pots, 28. 9d. H.P. Bush 
Roses, choice varieties, strong, 5s. doz. 12 Flowering Shrubs, 
hardy in variety, 3s. Moss and China Roses, old-fashioned 
red varieties, 6, 28. 6d.; doz. 4s 6d. Estimates for Shrubs, 
&c., on application above, carriage paid._J. SHILLING 
Springfield Nursery, Fleet, Hants, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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ROSES. 


A BORDER OF HYBRID PERPETUAL 


ROSES. 


One of the great successes I have had has 
been a newly-made border, in which was planted 
in March a selection of the very best Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, six of each kind in a group. 
This section of the great Rose family is not so 
generally useful as the Teas, which are always 
handsome in foliage and truly perpetual 
bloomers. On the other hand, the Hybrid 
Perpetuals are less profuse, neither so continuous 
nor ornamental, and often late in summer are 
half defoliated in consequence of red-rust and 


kindred causes, which never affect the Teas. 


These remarks are not made in disparage- 
ment of the Hybrid Perpetuals, but rather to 
show the motive for providing them with a 


special border in a less prominent position. 


Moreover, it is from this section that we obtain 


the largest and brightest -coloured blooms, 


With these, as with the Teas, the best effect is 
produced by following out the grouping method 
The average Rose garden or 
border in which the plants are set out at regular 
distances exhibiting far too much bare ground 
between, is poor in effect when compared with 
a similar border, in which the plants are simply 
and naturally grouped, and from such groups it 
is possible to obtain a true idea of the etfect 
and value of any particular Rose and its use in 


of arrangement. 


the garden. Hach kind, too, was also grouped 
according to its colour, the red, rose, and pink 
kinds being associated, thus affording good 
opportunities for comparison. 

General Jacqueminot is a fine kind for group- 
ing, a free grower and bloomer, producing 
large, full, brilliant crimson-red flowers, which 
are very sweet. It also blooms freely in autumn. 
Gloire de Margottin, a new Rose sent out b 
Margottin in 1887, is a free and brilliant Rose, 
and when plentiful should be found in ever 
garden. The flower is not very full, but rich 
and sweet. The flowers droop, owing to the 
weakness of the foot-stalks, but as the growth 
is rambling, it would be a decided advantage to 
peg the shoots down. The old Dupuy Jamain, 
with large, finely-formed, cerise-red flowers ; 
Alfred Colomb, bright red; and the brilliant 
A. K, Williams are all kinds that make magni- 
ficent groups, and produce a quantity of large 
bright flowers. Beauty of Waltham, bright 
red; Comtesse de Paris, rosy-red, fine, and 
free; Etienne Levet, carmine-red; and Mme. 
Victor Verdier, cerise-red, have been very fine. 
Among the rich dark crimsons, Charles Lefebvre 
and Fisher Holmes have been by far the best. 

Of the rose-coloured Roses there are some 
grand kinds for grouping, foremost among them 
being Mrs. John Laing. It is so free in growth 
and handsome in appearance, with a wealth of 
rich foliage and a profusion of fine flowers, In 
its clear, bright, distinct colour this kind has no 
equal, and it will long remain one of the best 
garden Roses. A group of Heinrich Schultheis 
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and glorious picture, full of life, variety, and 
change, a joy to every beholder, and especially 
charming to its possessor. 


was lately very fine, as this kind seems 
very profuse in its second blooming. It is a 
large, massive Rose, with great substance and 
breadth of petal, and of a clear, bright, pinkish- 
rose colour. Queen of Queens is handsome if 
closely grouped, and go is the fine old Marquise 
de Castellane, which still deservedly holds its 
own, in spite of new candidates for popularity. 
An old and neglected, but very fine rose- 
coloured Rose is Anne de Diesbach, with large, 
bright rose flowers, which are produced in 
great profusion. This Rose should not be lost 
sight of. Other good rose-coloured kinds fine 
in groups are Countess of Rosebery and Mme. 
Prosper Laugier. Among the lighter shades 
are some free and valuable kinds, such as 
Captain Christy, La France, Violette Bouyer, 
and Duchesse de Vallombrosa; whilst among 
whites, there is none better than Merveille de 
Lyon. It must be closely grouped, as the habit 
of growth is dense and rigid. Its large flowers, 
borne erect, set in a wealth of rich foliage, are 
displayed to the best advantage, and a group of 
twelve plants of this kind was very beautiful 
for several weeks. The best group was one of 
that charming Rose, Mme. Gabriel Luizet- 
When set out the plants of this kind had well- 
ripened shoots nearly a yard long. They were 
not shortened back, as were those of other 
vigorous kinds, but pegged down to the ground, 
A flower was produced from every eye, and the 
ground was hidden with a carpet of foliage and 
flowers. The plants have also made strong 
shoots 4 feet long, which will be pegged down 
next year. The distance at which plants should 
be placed apart in grouping must be determined 
by their habits of growth. As a general rule, 
2 feet is ample for most kinds, but 3 feet is 
not too much for such a kind as Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, and this and other vigorous kinds should 
be grouped at this distance, and the ground be 
hidden by pegging down the long shoots. There 
is no better way of obtaining a quantity of 
flowers, and, moreover, to prune these long 





Own-root Roses.—With the planting 
season again at hand, we give a list of the 
best varieties for own-root culture according 
to our experience. Among the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Abel Carri¢ére, Anna Diesbach, Duke 
of Edinburh, Dupuy Jamain, General Jacque- 
minot, Prince Camille de Rohan, Mrs. J. Laing, 
and Ulrich Brunner are reliable. In Bourbons 
we cannot do better than keep to the old 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, a Rose which thrives 
as well in this form as any I am acquainted 
with, and which has now been in general culture 
upwards of fifty years. Teas and Noisettes 
give us many suitable Roses; in fact, all that 
are not of puny growth, like Ma Capucine, for 
example, will thrive on their own roots. Per- 
haps the best are Madame Lambard, Safrano, 
Marie Van Houtte, Niphetos, and our old 
favourite, Gloire de Dijon ; Captain Christy and 
La France from the Hybrid Teas are also useful, 
while all of the Scotch, Mosses, Provence or 
Damask, and the pretty little Fairy Roses 
could not be grown better than from cuttings. 
There is a great advantage in case of inexperi- 
enced growers because all growth is Rose only. 
So many get confused between Rose and stock 
that we do not wonder at much of the abuse 
levelled at all Roses not on their own roots. 
But this should not be, for all experienced 
growers agree that suitable foster roots, and 
these properly worked upon, have a great effect 
upon Roses, fruit-trees, and many other sub- 
jects. It is the cheap and badly-worked plants 
that have given cause for so many complaints. 

U. 


Roses under glass.—I have a house, 
50 feet by 15 feet, glass roof on walls 3 feet high, 
with wooden ventilators in them, heated with 
4-inch flow and return each side of central 
pathway ; no staging. I wish to grow Maréchal 
Niel Roses, but was last year unlucky with 
these in pots. Should I be likely to fare better 
if they were planted out in the beds? The 
Tomatoes just moved from these had a good 
deal of mildew. Will you please state (1) how 
the beds should be prepared ; (2) how far from 
flow-pipe against wall Roses should be planted ; 
(3) how many should be planted to well fill the 
house? Any other details as to degree of heat, 
ete., will be thankfully received. I may remark 
that all available soil here is of a light, sandy 
character, but there is clay subsoil in places, — 
MARECHAL. 


blossoms. On the other hand, such kinds as 
Marquise de Castellane and Merveille de Lyon 
do not require to be placed more than 18 inches 
apart in order to make a fine compact group. 
Only a few of the best kinds have been 
enumerated. Few or many can be grown by 
those who desire them, for all are amenable to 
the grouping method of arrangement, all that is 
necessary being to know somewhat of the habit 
of the respective kinds before planting them. 
Observation will teach much in this respect, and 
in no way better than by looking over the large 
breadths of fine kinds in the Rose nurseries and 
noting how they grow. One thing is absolutely 
certain: Those who seek to beautify their 
gardens with Roses, or wish them to have a 
telling effect in the garden landscape, must be 
content with fewer kinds, and group or mass 
them boldly. The most complete and extensive 
collection may fail to satisfy if badly arranged, 
but, on the other hand, a meagre assortment 
will give all the effect desired if the plants are 
disposed to the best advantage and each kind is 
plentiful enough to tell its own story, and con- 
tribute its part in the making up of a bright 


*,” All strong growers, such as Maréchal Niel, 
do best with a free root-run, and we would 
advise you to plant them out. Prepare the beds 
by moving the soil deeply and incorporating a 
little stable-manure, crushed bones, and night- 
soil; but keep the latter under the surface. If 
you make the border good inside of the house 
there will not be so much inducement for the 
roots to ramble under the wall. This is more 
important than might appear to you, because 
when heat is used and the plants are growing, 
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the outside soil is often very wet and cold, If 
many roots are here we have the wood excited 
into unnatural growth, and this is frequently 
the cause of many disappointments. You do 
not state how high the house is, but you had 
better plant a foot or so from the wall, and then 
train rods of maiden growth over the roof, and 
about a foot from the glass. A few strands of 
wire lengthwise of the house will serve to tie 
the growth upon, Each season when the crop 
of blooms is off cut back to the base and feed 
for more strong growth, tying this up as before. 
Dwarf plants, placed 3 feet apart and confined 
to two or three upright rods, will give the best 
and quickest crop. In reply to your last query 
do not try to force too early. Let them come 
on naturally, and when growth is started in 
February help them at night and upon chilly 
days with fire heat. Your piping will not keep 
the house very warm in severe weather, and if 
you use it to help against frost and cold only, 
the results will be far better and at less expense. 


Rose Etienne Levet.—For exhibition 
this old Rose is grand, but for the general garden 
collection its growth is too indifferent. It was 
introduced by M. Levet in 1871, and is one of 
the best shell-petalled varieties. A robust and 
upright grower, not particularly free in bloom- 
ing, but lasting well, and always of good form 
and size. The colour is a soft carmine-rose. 
M. Etienne Levet was one of the best known 
French rosarians, and gave us Francois Michelon 
and Souvenir de Paul Neyron in the same year 
as the Rose named after himself. A year 
earlier (1870) we have that grand Dijon climber, 
Mme. Bérard, from the same firm. Perle des 
Jardins, Paul Neyron, Souvenir de T. Levet, 
Reine Marie Henriette, Emilie Dupuy, and Ma 
Capucine show how varied are the varieties sent 
out at different dates. Etienne Levet is almost 
always found in a stand of exhibition Roses, 
and when grown upon the dwarf Brier will give 
a few superb blooms. The petals are very large 
and stout, not very numerous, but so well built 
up that a few forma good bloom. This variety 
has recently given us a deep-coloured sport in 
Duke of Fife, a very showy and perfectly distinct 
flower. When grown on the Manetti it soon 
goes off, but I have never found it so good in 
colour as on the dwarf Brier.—P. U. 





1658.—Treatment of Ferns.—The Oak 
and Beech Terns always die down in the 
winter. Cover the pots with a little Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and give them a little water now and 
then to prevent them getting dust-dry, and in 
the spring they will start into fresh growth. 
I have had some plants for some years both in 
the greenhouse and in the garden ona rockery, 
all obtained from one small plant. The Oak 
Fern grows very freely, and can be divided to 
any extent.—K. I’. Pipur. 


Aster ericoides.—The late Starworts are 
very useful and welcome in the garden. One of 
the best is the little Heath Starwort, which has 
not such a robust and rapid spreading habit as 
most of the Michaelmas Daisies. Itis, however, 
very distinct and graceful, especially ina fair- 
sized group of several tufts. The shoots, stand- 
ing erect with slender arching tips, are clothed 
with tiny Heath-like leaves, and bear a profusion 
of small white flowers in long open sprays. For 
cutting it is charming.—A. 

Ciematis Jackmani and Canary 
Creeper.—I send you a photograph, taken by 
Mr, Claud Johnston, of a pole in my garden with 
Clematis Jackmani and Tropeolum canariense 
(Canary Creeper). The garden is small, and the 
nature of soil at foot of walls of house and other 
circumstances are unfavourable for the growth 
of Clematis Jackmani, so at one end of a walk 
flanked by the boundary paling—between it and 
my next neighbour’s— on which boundary thereis 
a hedge of Sweet Briar partly visible on the right, 
I have erected a pole—part of a cut-down Fir- 
tree—covered it with wire-netting, and planted 
C. Jackmani. This is now its second year on 
the pole, and in spring I put in one Canary 
Creeper seedling, which speedily wreathed it- 
self round the Clematis, and one of the seedling’s 
sprays threw itself oa to a hardy red Fuchsia 
behind the pole. ‘The border is edged with 
river pebbles, or water-worn stones got from the 
River Dee. The edge of a small plot of Grass is 
geen in the left-hand corner.—J. H. STAPLES, 
Bruachdryne, Braemar, N.B. 


influence of a genial temperature. 
on fine days, and about once a fortnight vaporise or 
fumigate. 
out of the house than wait till they have established 
themselves. 
have been preying upon it. 
most beautiful for forcing, and a good lot of the best Teas 
and Noisettes may be planted in well-prepared borders, and 
trained under the roof and to every available wall 
gurface, The supports of the house should also be covered 
with Tea and Noisette Roses. 
purpose are Maréchal Niel, Lamarque, Niphetos, Oatherine 
Mermet, Bouquet d’Or, V’Idéal, W. A. Richardson, Safrano, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir de 5, A. Prince, Francisca 
Kriiger, Ma Capucine, etc. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN WORK." 


Conservatory. 


Hard-wooded plants do best when space permits of their 
being divided into two sections—Cape Heaths, kept by 
themselves cool, but safe from frost, and New Holland or 
Australian plants a few degrees warmer, Among the 
latter are many beautiful things not commonly met with 
now, and which are more difficult to keep in condition 
than most of the plants which have taken their place. A 
house filled with New Holland plants is always beautiful 
in spring. At other seasons there is not much in the way 
of flowers to show, but the Heath grower will always have 
something in flower, if he cultivates a fairly representative 
collection. It seems a pity that the Orange and the 
Camellia have been pushed back into the cool, shady side 
of popular favour. It is the fate of all things, men 
included, to be thrust on one side in the struggle constantly 
going on. The Camellia is stiff and formal, but a well- 
grown plant in the conservatory, 10 feet or 12 feet high, in 
the month of January, covered with blossoms, can hardly 
be equalled by anything else at that time, and no doubt 
in large houses the Camellia will still be retained, and 
there are many old-fashioned country gardens where the 
Orange and Myrtle are still in evidence. It is exceed- 
ingly pleasant to spend an hour or two in one of those old- 
world gardens at any season of the year. The most 
important matter just now is to make provision for an 
abundant supply of flowers at Christmas and later, when 
the Chrysanthemums, for the most part, will be over, 


Good bushes of Rhododendrons force easily. The White 


Azalea (Deutsche Perle) when forced year after year will 
come into bloom without much forcing at Christmas, and, 
of course, there will be plenty of bulbs, including Paper 
White and double and single Yellow Daffodils. These, if 
potted and boxed early, may be had in bloom at Christmas, 
ifdesired. Arum Lilies will be a strong feature, but for 
early blooming they had better be keep in pots, Grow 
them well, and rest them early, and they come into flower 
without forcing. The planted-out lot comes in well 
after Christmas and at Easter, Deutzias, Spirewas (both 
herbaceous and shrubby), Lilacs, and other early-flowering 


shrubs, especially the Tree-Pzconies, which are so gorgeous 


in a cool conservatory in spring, should be under cover 
pow, and may be had in bloom at Christmas, if desired. 
Arum Lilies should be a strong feature. For early bloom- 
ing they seem to do best in pots. When grown well and 
rested early the flowers come very fine, and strong heat 


ig not required. These planted out and potted up in 


September come in very useful later. Deutzias in variety, 
but especially gracilis, Spireas (both herbaceous and 


shrubby), Lilacs, Dielytras, Tree-Pxonies, and other early- 


flowering shrubs, will make a gay conservatory during late 
winter and spring. 
Ross-house. 
Roses in pots will be better under cover now. The 


plants prepared for forcing may have a night temperature 
of 55 degs. 
batches—the strongest and best to be started first, and 
the later plants, which may not be so well established, 
may remain in a cold-house or pit for a time. 
batch of General Jacqueminot and other robust hardy 


It is best to have the plants in two or three 


A good 


Roses, well-established in pots, will soon move under the 
Use the syringe freely 


It ig better and cheaper to keep the insects 


A plant ia never quite so good after insects 
Tea Roses are among the 


A few of the best for the 


Wintering Bedding Plants. 


For the present these cannot be kept too cool, provided 
they are safe from frost, and the nearer the glass they are 


the better, Most of us have to keep these plants in the 
best way we can on shelves in fruit and other houses. 


Pelargoniums lifted from the beds should have a little heat 


to start them, and in February the plants may be cut back 
and the cuttings rooted ina warm-house. We generally 
strike several thousands early in spring, and by helping 
them on in heat they make as good plants as those struck 


in autumn, and this saves cutting the beds so bare in 
September. 
Cucumbers in Winter. 

Those plants set out early in Se tember will now have 
filled the house, and be bearing freely. The danger is they 
may bear too freely if they are required to go on all 
through the winter. The most critical time for winter 
Oucumbers is about the new year, when the days are length- 
ening fast. If there is a reserve of strength, they goon and 
improve, but if much weakened by overcropping they 
frequently succumb to the changed conditions. I have 
always found Cucumbers do better in good-sized houses ; 
but then only a few Cucumbers are required in winter, 
and a large house at that season is not required, except 
by market growers, and unless Cucumbers are combined 
with something else, they hardly pay. Of course, where 
grown, Cucumbers will only be one item in the house, 
Then another danger comes in the shape of overcrowd- 
ing and insects of various kinds. Night temperature 
65 dega. to 68 degs. 


Strawberries in Pots. 
These should be sheltered in some way. They are best 
plunged in ashes or leaves, and sheltered with old lights, 
Must be plunged deep to save the pots from breakage. 


Window Gardening. 

The double Violets in pots are very sweet in winter. 
Marie Louise can be moved in from the greenhouse when 
in blossom, Hardy coloured Primroses are also very 
ee de eS 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a etc later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
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pretty, and patches of Snowdrops lifted from the beds 
just as they are moving will flower early. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Fill up vacancies in bordersand beds. All seedling hardy 
stuff should be planted now if intended to flower early 
next year. Christmas Roses will move now, if it is desir- 
able to transplant them to a fresh site for flowering, 
though for propagating purposes the spring ig the best 
time to divide and transplant. I am not in favour of 
moving these things from where they are doing well toa 
new site. I have often bought rather large clumps at 
sales, and been disappointed with them afterwards. They 
must have a deep soil and a cool position, well dressed 
with leaf-mould or old vegetable soil, and should be 
mulched heavily in dry weather, Roses will go in well 
now. Teas of the vigorous kinds, at any rate, may be 
planted freely, if the site is well prepared. This is an 
absolute necessity. Iconsider it is throwing money away 
to buy Roses and not to thoroughly deepen and prepare 
the site. Itis the custom to plant Roses in mixture, and, 
consequently, the effect is not so good as when groups of 
one kind are planted. Roses are always beautiful when 
well done, but for garden planting fewer kinds and more 
of each would be more effective. 


Fruit Garden. 

The Vines in the early and second early houses should 
now be pruned and cleaned ready for starting. This work 
in many gardensis necessarily left for wet days, when out- 
door operations cannot be carried on. The pruning 
should not be delayed after the leaves are ripe, but the 
cleaning may be done any time before the house is closed 
for starting. All Peaches under glass, which are to be 
forced, should be pruned and trained early, and the 


borders top-dressed if necessary. Out-of-doors there is © 


much work to be done. Most of the leaves are down now, 
and the pruning should be forwarded as much as possible. 
In pruning Plums on walls, lay in young wood where 
there igs room without crowding. The trees on the walls 
are very often too much crowded at first in the hurry to 
get the walls furnished. When this is done, as soon as the 
trees meet they should be lifted and rearranged, In 
many instances half the trees may be taken out and the 
others left trained over the spaces cleared to the advan- 
tage of all. When carefully managed wall-trees of a large 
size may be transplanted. The garden must beina perfect 
condition if it contains no useless fruit-trees, and these 
should either be grubbed up or regrafted when the proper 
season comes round. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Preparations may be made now for forcing the choice 
winter vegetables. In good gardens, Seakale, Asparagus- 
Mushrooms, and Rhubarb will now be coming on in abun, 
dance, Mushrooms especially should be plentiful. Mush- 
room-houses are nearly always too small, ay so much may 
be done in the Mushroom-house besides growing Mush- 
rooms, The whole supply of Seakale and Rhubarb may be 
grown in the Mushroom-house. Asparagus, when grown 
in moderate quantities, may be started in the Mushroom- 
house, then moved to a light warm -house, Set 
the roots on some old Mushroom manure, as close 
together as they can be placed, and cover more or lesa 
deeply with light rich soil, which has been sifted fine. 
Where precautions were not taken to protect the Cauli- 
flowers turning in the late frosts will have done much 
injury, but I expect everywhere Veitch’s Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli will be safe. This ig a most useful vege- 
table for the autumn and early winter. We have had 
them good till January or later, and _by this time Snow’s 
Winter White will be coming in. The root cropa are, or 
should be, now taken up and placed in a stove or clamped 
in some accessible spot in the garden. Horseradish 
should be taken up and placed handy for use when 
required. E. Hogpay. 





THH COMING WEEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from November 
16th to November 23rd. 


Sheltered Globe Artichokes with litter and a little soil to 
keep the litter from being blown away. Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes are covered with long manure to keep them in 
condition for lifting during frost, Lifted some Horse- 
radish and laid in for use in winter. Took up a lotof Sea- 
kale and Asparagus roots for forcing. Hot-beds of leaves 
and stable-emanure are made up in succession as required, 
Planted more French Beans in 6-inch pots; will be 
brought on near the glass in forcing-house. Moved a lot 
of bulbs and other plants for early forcing into heat— 
Azaleas of various kinds, both Indian and Japanese. We 
also force a lot of the old Yellow Ponticum ; the flowers 
are so fragrant for cutting. A lot of old bushes of the 
Dutch Honeysuckle we find most useful for forcing, Old 
truncheons cut from old plants and planted firmly ina 
shady border soon make heads that will throw an immense 
lot of flowers when potted up. Good bushes of Laurustinus 
we find useful in winter for cutting, Under glass the 
blooms come clear and good. All the Lettuces and 
Endives have been secured from frost; those left in the 
ground by covering with dry leaves, with Spruce branches 
laid over them to keep the leaves intact, Plantsin frames 
are covered with mats on frosty nights, Exhausted 
Mushroom-beds are cleared out and new beds made up in 
the house, so that all the space is filled up. The warmth 
of the new beds keeps up the temperature ; hitherto we 
have used no fire. Rearranged conservatory. The early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums are removed as they go out of 
bloom, and other plants brought in from the reserve stock 
of- late bloomers. We are discarding all the very 
tall varieties. We have plants of Amos Perry 9 feet 
high, and a few others are too late for our purpose. 
We shall begin to put in cuttings very shortly. We 
think December early enough for our district. Moved 
late-sown Mignonette from pits to shelves in the 
greenhouse. We sow in succession, 80 as to always have 
some in bloom. Potted a lot of roots of Chicory and 
placed in Mushroom-house. It will come in useful for 
galads by-and-bye. Every spare moment is now given up 
to the pruning and training of fruit-trees. Pears and 
Plums on walls will have attention first, so as to get the 
nailing done before cold weather sets in. 
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FRUIT. 


PEARS FOR ENGLAND. 


We give this week illustrations of some of the 
finest Pears for England. The Pear is not so 
valuable as the Apple, but it is a splendid 
fruit, though, unfortunately, judging by the 
specimens received, little is known as to the 
best kinds. Much rubbish fills the ground, 
and it is no wonder that disappointments come 
in fruit-growing when poor varieties are 
selected. ‘‘ W ” writes of Pears as follows :— 
Now that we are planting and renovating fruit- 
trees, a few notes upon the merits of various 
Pears may prove of service. Pyramidal trees 
under certain conditions frequently produce 
excellent crops of fruit, but, as a rule, it is the 
wall-trees that yield much the best fruit, and 
these especially that repay for renewing, root- 
pruning, and various renovating measures as 
well'as protection in the shape of blinds or mats 
when in bloom. So much doI value the walls 
for Pear culture that I would go the length of 
destroying many Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot- 
trees that in many positions are frequently fail- 
ing, and would devote the space they occupied, 
and which is always the best in the garden, to 
Pear-trees. The season of Peaches and Nec- 
tarines is a short one, but with Pears the case is 
very different, as it is quite possible to have 





Souvenir du Congrés very much resembles 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and those who happen 
to be fortunate enough to have the latter in 
good condition may well be satisfied with it. 
The finest fruits I have yet seen of it were grown 
on an old standard tree in Kent ; plenty of them 
weighed 1 lb., and were, as may be imagined, 
of delicious quality. Beurré d’Amanlis with us 
generally bears well either as a pyramid, cordon, 
or espalier, ripening late in September, and the 
fairly large and not very tempting-looking fruits 
are of excellent quality. Grown on some soils 
the quality is poor, and I have never yet tasted 
it good from an east wall. Beurré Superfin is a 
great favourite with me. It is a free grower, 
without approaching grossness, and can easily be 
formed into a particularly handsome pyramid, 
but the fruits are considerably finer on the 
wall-trees. It seldom fails to bear well, and 
when ripe, late in September, the fruits are most 
delicious, having the firm, buttery-like con- 
sistency of a Glou Morceau, with the briskness 
of a Louise Bonne of Jersey. No collection can 
be complete without it. 


DoYENNE Bovssocy is a grand-looking sort, 
and seldom fails to bear well. The fruits must be 
eaten in about three days after they are gathered, 
or otherwise they soon become mealy and 
worthless. It ripens early in October, but is 
scarcely to be commended unless the grower 
happens to be an admirer of fruit more for their 





Pear Fondante d’Automne, 


these in a good condition from August to April. 
Not a little, however, depends upon a suitable 
selection being made to assist in this, and it is 
this object that I have in view. If asked to 
state which I considered the 


BEST-FLAVOURED PEAR 

in cultivation, I should decide in favour of 
Winter Nelis; but, unfortunately, this is one 
of the smallest sorts we have, and small Pears, 
like many other small fruits, do not find much 
favour nowadays. As it happens, there are 
plenty of fine sorts that are also very good in 
quality, and it is of large sorts that I will first 
speak first, taking them somewhat in their order 
of ripening. The 

JARGONELLE is a general favourite, and it is a 
most delicious early variety. This season many 
of the fruits have been exceptionally fine. It is 
very difficult to grow as a pyramid owing to the 
habit it has of producing only a few extra strong 
pendulous branches, and these same branches 
are also liable to be blown off standard trees. 
Fan training, a warm wall, and occasional root- 
prunings best suit this style of tree. 

BEURRE DE 1’ ASSOMPTION is a remarkably 
fine early sort, ripening late in August, and of 
the very best quality, but does not keep long. 
I have seen and had it equally good on cordon, 
pyramid, and wall-trained trees, and on the 
Pear and Quince stocks. It is not advisable to 
grow many of this sort, but at least one tree of 
it should be included in every collection. 





fine appearance when growing than for their 
good quality. Beurré Hardy, though seldom 
attaining a large size, is yeta valuable sort. It is 
free growing, and can soon be formed into hand- 
some horizontally or pyramidally-trained trees, is 
a good bearer, ripens late in October, keeps fairly 
well, and is of excellent quality. Brown Beurré, 
another October Pear, I have seen particularly 
good in every respect when given the benefit of 
the shelter of a west wall, but have never met 
with it really good on any other site or asa 
pyramid. The quality of well-grown fruit is 
very good, and it may well be given a trial where 
variety is preferred. 

LovisE Bonne oF Jursry I consider the most 
handsome Pear grown, and still one of the very 
best sorts we have. It is perfectly distinct in 
every respect, forms a handsome pyramid, and 
on the walls appears to do well, whether the 
position be hot or cold. It is a prolific variety, 
and if properly thinned out will grow to a good 
size ; colours up beautifully, and when ripe, about 
the middle and the end of October, is peculiarly 
distinct and of good quality. So also is the good 
old Bishop’s Thumb, and in addition it is a 
better keeper, though as far as appearance goes 
it has not much to recommend it. I have never 
yet seen a young tree of this variety, but a very 
old tree seldom fails to bear well, and we like it 
sufficiently well to graft a standard tree of an 
inferior sort with it. 

It may be thought that I have enumerated 
enough October Pears, but Marie Louise d’Uccle 


does so well as a pyramid, and which cannot 
always be said of Marie Louise, that I should 
strongly advise lovers of pyramid trees to give 
it a trial. It is a good cropper and of excellent 
quality. 

Marie Loviss is every body’s Pear, and abetter 
sort it would be difficult to point ont. By 
planting in different aspects it is possible to 
have fruit fit for table from the middle of 
October till near the end of November. 
Doyenné du Comice is a good companion 
for the Marie Louise, as it ripens and lasts 
about the same time, and is distinct, though 
equally good in quality—at least, in some 
people’s estimation. A friend of mine has re- 
markably handsome pyramids of it, and seldom 
fails to secure a crop. 


GANSEL’S BrERGAMOoT, though extensively 
grown, is scarcely worthy of it. Beurré Diel is 
grown in nearly every garden, and deservedly 
so, as it is very hardy, may be grown in any 
form, seldom fails to bear well, and the fruits, 
which are fairly large, are usually of good 
quality. Undersized fruits are oftentimes unfit 
to eat, and thinning the fruit should be resorted 
to pretty freely. Beurré Bose, which ripens 
about the same time, is not so robust, and this, 
too, is apt to be gritty and rather poor in 
quality. Thompson’s is not a large sort, but is 
certainly much superior to several other sorts 
that are extensively grown. Maréchal de la 
Cour is a grand sort; the tree possesses a good 
constitution, and does well either as a cordon, 
pyramid, or wall tree. Itis a good bearer ; the 
fruits are extra large, ripen early in November, 
sometimes earlier, and are of excellent quality. 
What applies to this variety applies equally 
well to Van Mons Leon Leclere, with this 
difference only, that this grand sort ripens 
rather later. Pitmaston Duchess again is 
another remarkably fine variety, the fruit some- 
times attaining a weight of 1 lb. and upwards, 
the quality being first-class. This may be said 
to be a November Pear, and should beextensively 
planted, as it succeeds nearly everywhere and 
in any form or position. It is perfectly distinct 
from the better known and certainly much 
inferior Duchesse d’Angouléme, and if it does 
not actually replace the latter, it ought to re- 
ceive the preference. Duchesse d’Angouléme 
forms a good pyramid, and seldom fails to pro- 
duce good crops of very fine fruits, which, how- 
ever, are not of good quality, being coarse in 
texture. 

BEURRE CLAIRGEAN, if given a good west wall, 
will generally bear well, and its very fine fruits 
colour prettily, and are of fairly good quality. 
This season the quality is better than usual. 
With us it is usually in season during November. 
Hacon’s Incomparable is a very serviceable 
variety, and not so much grown as it deserves 
to be. It makes a fairly good pyramid. The 
fruit is of medium size, though this year it is 
above medium size, and it is good during 
November and December. Huyshe’s Prince 
Consort is of good habit and quality, and seldom 
fails to bear well. With us it ripens by the 
middle of November, and keeps good for some 
time. Like Huyshe’s Victoria, which ripens 
a month later, it is a good firm-eating Pear, and 
both do well as pyramids. 

Giou Morcrav is too well known to need 
any remarks from me. _ It is rarely good ona 
pyramid, but on walls the trees seldom fail to 
bear well, and the fruits are of good size and 
excellent in quality. It is one of the “ buttery ” 
Pears, and keeps good till the end of December. 
General Todleben is a very large sort, and forms 
anexcellent pyramid, but the quality is best from 
wall trees. It bears well, ripens in December 
and January, and sometimes, but not always, is 
of very good quality. The flesh has a rosy 
tinge. Beurré Bachelier must also be classed as 
a very fine sort, and the fruit, which ripen early 
in December, are firm and good in guality. 
Lovers of fine sorts should grow Beurré Bache- 
lier. Beurré Rance is, perhaps, the most 
valuable late Pear we have. It succeeds almost 
under any kind of treatment or method of 
training, and I have seen very heavy crops on 
orchard trees. Its season is said to be from 
February to May, but it too often ripens 
earlier, and, as a rule, may be said to be fit for 
use from late in December till March. Easter 
Beurré is another general favourite, and on the 
wall trees especially it seldom fails to bear 
heavily. Ido not think highly of its quality, 
but it is available when Pears are usually rather 
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scarce—viz., from January to March. There 


are several good 


SMALLER SORTS OF PEARs, 
and to these I will allude as briefly as possible. 
Citron des Carmes, a small green-skinned sort, 
and one of the first to ripen, is a good bearer, 
and for a short time fairly good in quality. 
Comte de Lamy is well adapted for growing 
either as a standard or pyramid, bears well, and 
ripens about the middle of October. The fruits 
are rather small, but very good in quality. 
Jersey Gratioli also does well as a pyramid, 
crops well, and the medium-sized fruits, as a 
rule, are very good in quality. Passe Colmar 
I have only on walls; it is a good bearer, and 
the fruits, medium in size, are very delicious in 
November and sometimes later. Althorp 


Crassane does well in the open, and some of the i 


best and most prolific pyramids I have yet seen 
are of this variety. 
but the hardiest sorts and those on the Pear- 
stock would thrive. The fruits of Althorp 
Crassane are rather small, but they are good in 
quality, and frequently available from October 
till the middle of December. Napoleon in 


some gardens grows to a fairly large size, {; 


but, as a rule, it is rather small, The 
smooth, green fruits are very distinct and 
fairly good in quality; in season during 
November. SBeurré d’Aremberg is decidedly 
valuable, especially for open-ground culture. 


It makes a good pyramid, and rarely fails to iF 


bear well. ‘lhe fruits are rather small, but are 
very good at Christmas and sometimes later. 
Winter Nelis is best grown against walls and on 
the Pear stock. It seldom fails to bear well, 
but of late years it appears to have changed its 
season, as, instead of being a midwinter variety, 


it is now generally fit for use not later than }/ 


November. Knight’s Monarch is a profitable 
late sort, and bears well under any treatment. 
It is a good midwinter sort, but as a rule is 
rather small. Bergamotte d’Espéren I consider 
the best late sort we have. It makes a good 
pyramid, is very hardy and prolific, and is fit 
for use during February and March, and some- 
times still later. Ne Plus Meuris is a remark- 
ably hardy sort, and ought, perhaps, to be 
classed as a large sort, as unless the fruits are of 
good size there is little besides core in them. 
The fruit requires to be freely thinned, especially 
the large clusters that frequently form. Its 
long keeping is its best property with us, but I 
have tasted fruits of it that have been of excellent 
quality. 


Treatment of Vines.—The Vines Ispoke 
of a fortnight ago, No, 1644, [had given me. I 
had to return the pots, and I turned them out 
and put them in the bed without disturbing the 
roots. Had I better take them up and put 
them in pots again, or can they remain where 
they are? I keep the house at a moderate heat. 
I want to grow early Tomatoes in the same 
house. Would you kindly give me some idea 
how to manage ?7—ConsTanT READER. 


*.* The Vines will probably not take any 
harm as they are in the soil, but this must be kept 
nearly dry. However, as the roots ought to 
have been spread and laid out evenly when 
planting, they will have to come up again, and 
you may either take them up and place them in 
pots now, or leave them till the spring. Do not 
excite the Vines into premature growth by using 
too much heat now. To secure an early crop of 
Tomatoes, the sed ought to be sown now in a 
steady heat of 60 degs. Prick the seedlings off, 
pot them, and keep them growing on quietly 
till the early part of March, when they ought 
to be fit to plant out. 


Making a Vine-border.—I should be 
glad if some reader of GARDENING would give 
full particulars as to the depth and width, what 
quantity of bones to be used in making a Vine- 
border? Ihave plenty of well-rotted manure, 
also alot of old mortur. Would these be of any 
use for the purpose? The border is to be made 
outside about 60 feet long. How many Vines 
shall I want ?—S. J. 


*.* If you see reply to ‘‘ Amateur” it will 
to a certain extent suit your own case. Manures 
of which you have plenty are not required in 
quantity. The old mortar is a grand addition, 
and use it freely—say, one quarter to three- 
quarters of loam if the latter is heavy; if 
light in lesser proportion. As regards 
width, much depends upon how many you 
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| Vines flourish. By th's plan the roots get the 
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plant. Say for 69 feet, fifteen Vines would do 
well, Youcould plant twenty, but we would 
advise 4 feet apart, and that is none too much 
space for lateral growth to develop. Crowding 
means poor bunches and short-lived Vines. Two 
and a-half feet of soil and 6 inches of drainage 
will make a good border. We advise you to 
have your border in sections, as the Vines get 
strong ; that is to say, make your border on 
three occasions about 6 feet wide now, then 
6 feet more in a year or two, and the remainder 
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Pian of garden at Godalming. 
by Mr, Alfred Dawson, 


From a design sent 


benefits of the soil as required, and the border 
does not become sour before roots enterit. The 
bones may be added to soil at the rate of 1 cwt. 
to 15 cwt. of soil, or about a good cartload ; and 
if small—4-inch—the better. 


Moelons.—I have just built a small Melon- 
pit, 20 feet by 8 feet, heated by four rows of 
44-inch piping, two for bottom-heat and two for 
top-heat. Could you kindly inform me whether 
corrugated-iron would be a good substance to 
put under the mould and over the hot chamber ? 
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Also, what kind of compost is best for Melons, 
and what depth is necessary? Would any hot 
manure be required to increase the bottom- 
heat? Should the corrugated-iron have holes 
punched in it ?—IRELAND. 


* * The corrugated-iron would do over bed, 
but we would prefer slate, as the iron soon rusts 
in such a position, and the moisture is more 
difficult to drain away. Slates and rough brick 





} growth is essential to get a free set. 








rubble are advisable, and you should have plenty 
of heat. Manure for bottom-heat should not be 
necessary, as a few inches of rubble near the 
slate would give you a nice heat, placing a thick 
sod of turf, Grass-side downwards, on the 
rubble, then your prepared soil in heaps, say 
about 1 bushel in a heap, for each Melon-plant. 


ne The compost for Melons should be a stiff, 


holding loam, well-rammed together, as a firm 
If your 
soil is light, add a portion of clay, well mixed 
together. The soil for Melons is best stacked 
for a few months before using to kill the Grass- 
roots, and no manure should be given other than 
in liquid form till the fruits are set. In fertilising 
the fruits, all must be set at one time or as soon 
as possible, otherwise a few stray fruits wil! 
take the lead and others refuse to swell. 


Geapes not colouring, etc. (Sussex).— 
The berries sent which are indented on one side 
have shanked. You have at some time or 
other cropped the Vine too heavily, and they 
are deficient in roots, careful treatment being 
needéd to bring them round. It is not tempera- 
ture which is at fault or starting, but bad cul- 
ture causing want of vigour. We fear you will 
not get good colour now that the season is past, 
as growth is now on the decline. Our advice 
is to keep up the temperature you name, give 
air freely, and at the same time crop lightly for 
a year or two to get better wood, and do not 
crowd in any way. ‘To get the roots into eondi- 
tion lifting may be necessary, but we are unable 
to give space to go into the lifting now. Remove 
old surface soil early in the year down to roots 
and replace with good materials. Give a cover 
of warm manure when starting to encourage new 
surface roots, which are important. The size 
boiler you name and piping will do wellif you do 
not force hard—we mean for midseason or late 
Grapes. You would require a larger boiler for 
hard forcing, but the varieties named are rarely 
forced, and this heat will suffice. 





PLAN OF GARDEN AT GODALMING. 


THE accompanying plan shows what can be 
done on a plot 42 teet wide with the hardiest 
and simplest subjects to produce a charming 
and dignified result. It is from a cottage garden 
lately occupied by Mr. George Churton, of 
Farncombe, Godalming. Some forty years ago 
he first occupied the cottage when the plot was 
new and bare. 

It will be noticed how the larger-growing 
Apple-trees bring up the rear and screen off the 
kitchen garden, while a quiet little lawn of 
nearly pure Fescue forms the foreground, and 
dips down some rustic stone steps into a dell 
2 feet or 3 feetdeep. Here a basin or pond con- 
taining the Great Bulrush shows the deep green 
of the water, out of which the tall, straight 
Rushes rise majestically 8 feet high. Another 

ond further back contains the Lesser Bulrush. 
Te is a lovely effect, and is backed up by a small 
mound, covered with many well-known hardy 
plants, and ascended on three sides by the same 
steps of rough bargate stone so common and so 
beautiful before every cottage door, or forming 
the material of every garden wall in this part of 
Surrey. 

The rambling pathways under the Apple- 
trees give access to Currant and Gooseberry- 
trees, and are bordered with Lily of the Valley, 
Violets, Ivy, or Periwinkle, as it pleased the 
designer, and above all the noble Osmunda 
regalis Ferns indicated as well as space permits. 
Note also the little wooden summer-house peep- 
ing down a shady walk with a grand screen of 
hardy Bamboo, 12 feet high, along the wall, 
forming a perfect thicket for 12 yards or 
15 yards on the left to give dignity to the picture. 

The forecourt is very pretty, with its simple 
elements of rock and grand native Ferns, with 
good plain old shrubs and the Fan Palm by the 
porch, and variegated Aloes, taken in during 
the winter, which should have been seen to be 
appreciated. But the designer has r*moved 
and the house is empty. A. Dawson. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A BORDER OF LILIES. 


Tue accompanying illustration shows the beauty 
of the Lily planted out in asimple way ina 
wide border. There are many ways of 
growing Lilies, as we see in the illustration, and 
amongst shrubs. The kind depicted is L. longi- 
florum, or the Trumpet Lily, which is usually 
restricted to pots, although one of the finest of 
the family for the open ground. 

One of the most splendid of all Lilies is 
L. auratum, which is very noble grouped 
amongst shrubs, and the system of planting 
Lilies thus has much to recommend it. Not 
only do we get the beauty of the Lily-flowers, 
but the dreary banks of Rhododendrons and 
other shrubs which we frequently see in gardens 
are broken up and brightened with colour. 
L.. Browni, L. bulbiferum, the beautiful 
Canadian Lily (L. canadense), L. candidum 
(the Madonna Lily), and one of the earliest in 
flower; Scarlet Martagon Lily (L. chalcedoni- 
cum), the Orange Lily (L. croceum), the dwarf 
L. elegans, which has many varieties, and is 
delightful as a margin to beds; L. Hansoni, 
L. Humboldti, the Turk’s Cap Lily (L. Marta- 
gon) orits varieties, album in particular. The 


tall, slender-growing L. Parryi, the flowers rich | 





In the Lily garden at Warley Place, Essex. 


yellow, spotted with reddish-chocolate ; Panther 
Lily (L. pardalinum), Buff Lily (L. testaceum), 
L. tigrinum (Tiger Lily), and L. speciosum or 
L. lancifolium as it is also called, are all avail- 
able for grouping, or growing in bold masses in 
the border. A very pretty picture is got by 
growing the white Lilium candidum against the 
purple-leaved Pium (Prunus Pissardi), and in 
the autumn the colour from the Tiger Lily, the 
variety splendens in particular, and the varieties 
of L. speciosum, the white not being forgotten, 
is splendid. A comparatively new Lily of great 
beauty is L Henryi, which has yellow-buff 
flowers, and is well-named the yellow-flowered 
L. speciosum, because it is like that kind in 
form, though much stronger in growth. It is 
late-blooming, and the stems rise 7 feet and 
8 feet in height. 





Tufted Pansies (Violas)—protecting 
them.—Although this plant is quite hardy, as 
proved by its rapid growth immediately after 
last winter’s severe weather, yet, to make the 
surroundings more comfortable, and, further, to 
protect those plants which are wanted for an 
early display, and which may have been only 
recently planted, some little attention is better 
at this season. A rule which I always observe, 
is to make up a compost of equal parts of nice 
flaky leaf-mould and well-rotted manure, and 

ass the whole of it through a coarse sieve, 
Well mix the two ingredients and then set to 








work at once. The surest and safest plan is to 
mulch around the plants, using the hand to 
carefully place the compost well up the base of 
the plants. Inthis way a number of plants may 
be made comfortable, and the risk of loss 
reduced to a minimum.—D B. CRANE. 


Flowers for Devonshire and Lon- 


don garden.—I have a flower garden in | 


London, good aspect, fair soil (a good deal of 
old turf in it), and one in South Devon, 400 feet 
above the sea, small, but protected from the 
worst of the S.W. wind—our greatest enemy 
there—by good walls. This little garden was 
made some 300 years since and has been allowed 
to get utterly worn-out during the last twenty or 
thirty years. Iam now having it well-manured. 
Iam in London from October to the middle of 
July, and in Devonshire from the middle of July 
to the end of September. I am my own 
gardener when at either place, but have only 
unskilled labour to depend upon when away. 
Expense is a consideration. Will you advise 
me what perennials to grow in order to have 
plenty of flowers in both gardens during the 
months that I can enjoy them? I had a 
magnificent show of Poppies and Nasturtiums 
in Devon this July, but in a very few weeks 
their glory was gone and I had nothing else to 
take their place. Meanwhile, in London, my 


garden was one mass of gorgeous annuals which 


had hardly begun to bloom when I had to leave | 


them. Probably other town-dwellers find them- 
selves in a similar position to mine, and would 
be grateful, like myself, for suggestions on the 
subject.—AVETON GIFFORD. 


*,* It should not be difficult or very expen- 
sive to so arrange your town and country 
gardens as to have them full of flowers when 
you are there. To take the London garden 
first, you want early spring and early summer 
flowers, and would begin the season with bulbs, 
or if we go back to October, there would be 
some of the late-blooming Asters (Starworts), 
which are very pretty till November if not cut 
off by frost. A good clump of the pretty 
yellow-flowered bulb Sternbergia lutea would be 
very pretty, and there might also be some 
autumn Crocuses, and later on the Christmas 
Rose. After Christmas would come winter Aco- 
nite, Snowdrop, Crocuses, Daffodils, and Tulips, 
with spring-flowering annuals, as Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots, Silenes, Limnanthes Douglasi. 
Tufted Pansies planted in autumn would be 
charming till the end of July or later—in fact, 
these ought to be largely planted. Primulas, 
Daisies, Leopard’s Bane (Doronicums), various 
Anemones; Arabis albida gives us masses of 
white very early in the year. Aubrietias of 
sorts are pretty edging plants; Lily of the 
Valley in shady spots; Hepaticas in similar 
positions ; Iberis or Perennial Candytufts are 
beautiful in round masses when cut in annually. 








Irises of many kinds, starting with I. reticulata 
and following up with the German varieties, 
which do so well in the town garden. Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis) flowers early, and gives bright 
patches of colour in the border ; it will take care 
of itself, and is a cheap plant to grow. Later 
on will come many things, including Pinks, 
Camellias in July, Pyrethrums, Early Phloxes, 
White Lilies, Peonies, both the Mountainor Tree 
and the Herbaceous, Canterbury Bells and other 
Campanulas or Bell-flowers, Centaurea montana, 
the Perennial Cornflower, Iceland and Oriental 
Poppies. A cheap display may be made with 
things which can be raised from seeds, such as 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, and hardy annuals, 
sowing inSeptember. We have omitted to men- 
tion Chrysanthemums, which are so beautiful in 
sheltered gardens in autumn; but these, of 
course, everybody will have now. In the 
country garden in the middle of July there 
should be Tea and other Roses, Carnations, 
Cactus and other Dahlias, Gladiolus, Gaillar- 
dias, Anemone japonica, and Antirrhinums. 
Very cheap and showy plants may be raised 
annually from seeds. Delphiniums, both annual 
and perennial, Pentstemons, Tritomas, Scabious, 
Asters, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, 
and Annual Poppies of sorts are pretty, but 
they quickly disappear and leave a vacancy. 
Pansies and Fuchsias, which do so well in Devon, 


From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott. 


and a host of other things, including as many 
annuals as one cares to have or that room can 
be found for. The Iceland Poppies should be 
raised annually from seeds sown in autumn. 
These are beautiful for cutting. 


Schizostylis coccinea.—One of the very 
best of all the hardy plants flowering in 


| October and November is this near relative 


of the Gladioli, or Sword-flowers of the Cape. I 
saw some fine large clumps of it throwing up 
numerous flower-spikes the other day. Asa 
rule, this plant succeeds better and flowers 
stronger if the old clumps are divided and re- 
planted every spring. If planted out in rows 
or in beds in a sunny position, and protected 
with frames or wicker hurdles and mats during 
sharp frosty nights, a supply of flowers may be 
had all through November, and even until 
Christmas or the new year. In some places the 
flowering clumps are dug up carefully, and are 
potted for greenhouse or conservatory decora- 
tion. On warm, rich soils near the sea this 
plant flowers nearly all winter withowt any 
protection, yielding a good supply of flowers 
on stems 2 feet or more in height. It is most 
easy to propagate or increase, every little shoot 
transplanted in spring forming a plant which 
generally sends up a spike in the autumn. A 
good handful of its flowers, cut with long stalks 
and arranged either with its own or other 
foliage, forms a pretty group ina slender vase or 
glase. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR COLOUR. 


Tne following varieties I have selected solely 
for the colour of their flowers. There are so 
many poor-coloured kinds in collections that 
doubtless readers would like to know the names 
of a few of the best. Amongst them Source 
d’Or is one to be admired. This is of a bright 
bronzy-gold, of medium size, and a very popular 
market kind. Snowdrop, one of the Pompon 
varieties, with its small button like white 
flowers, is very pretty ; so also is W. Stephens, 
a Japanese kind of a rich chestnut-brown. 
Another fine Japanese is the well-known William 
Holmes, the flowers are rich crimson, with gold 
reverse, and most effective. A very striking 
flower is La Tendresse, the blooms are rose-pink, 
melting into pale yellow, deepening in the 
centre. Two pleasing specimens of the single 
Chrysanthemum so useful for cutting are Miss 
Rose and Mary Anderson. The former is white, 
brightly suffused with rose. Mary Anderson, 
has white flowers with a pretty bright yellow 
centre, and is valuable for decorations. Malle. 
Elise Dordan, with its beautiful globular flowers 
of a bright pink, is a good and useful pompon. 
Amongst other good varieties that I have seen 
this season Avalanche, an old favourite, may be 
mentioned. Its clear snow-white flowers are 
very beautiful and most useful for cutting, A 
very rich yellow flower is Admiral Sir T. 
Symonds, one of the large single varieties. 
Equally lovely, though very different in colour, 
is one called Alberic Lunden, the crimson 
amaranth flowers being of large size and drooping 
form. Among the reflexed varieties Callingfordi 
is one of the best, the blooms are crimson- 
scarlet, with gold reverse. A Japanese Chrysan- 
themum very acceptable for late cutting is 
Golden Gem ; itis a bronzy-crimson, changing to 
yellow. Sunflower, with its gracefully drooping 
flowers of a rich yellow, is very fine. Marion, 
a true Pompon of intense orange, slightly fim- 
briated, is very pretty. Another good Pompon 
is Sceur Melanie, with flowers of purest white. 
W. W. Coles is a bright terra-cotta-red, with 
large spreading flowers. Bouquet Fait is a useful 
decorative variety, pinkish-white, touched with 
bronze. William Robinson has flowers of a 
salmon-orange. W. H. Lincoln, a rich yellow, 
has immense full double flowers with slightly 
incurved petals. It is good for any purpose and 
is of dwarf habit. F. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tuts is a bad year for open air Chrysanthemums 
—at least, here I may say they are a complete 
failure. The early kinds, like Mme. Desgrange, 
Lady Fitzwygram, and others of that type, 
flowered well, and were mostly cut by the 
middle of October, and with the fine summer-like 
weather the mid-season varieties were fast 
expanding their blooms, when an extraordinary 
change in the weather occurred. The wind set 
in cold from the north, and on October 24th 
we had the thermometer down to 21 degs., or 
11 degs. of frost, and what made it more 
fatal to many things, none of the usual warn- 
ings of its approach were given. I never 
remember such a sudden transformation scene 
from mid-summer to mid-winter in a few hours, 
for the day before we had gathered Begonias, 
Heliotrope, Dahlias, etc., in quantity, but now 
not a bloom is procurable out-of-doors, and, 
worstof all, Chrysanthemum buds are destroyed. 
If any make an attempt to expand it will be the 
very late ones, whose buds are still firmly folded 
up, all the light coloured ones, like Sceur 
Melanie, Madame Lacroix, ete., being quite 
blackened and rotten. 
JAMES GROOM, Gosport, Hants, 


White Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
—There are some splendid novelties in this 
colour mostly of very recent introduction. The 
old favourites, such as Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
Ethel, Elaine, Agnes Flight, Album fimbri- 
atum, Album plenum, Ceres, Florence Piercy, 
Lady Selborne, Mdlle. Moulise, Moonlight, 
Mrs. J. Wright, Mdlle. Lacroix, and White 
Dragon, seem to be quite extinguished. The 
most popular varieties in this colour are now 
Mdlle. Thérése Rey, Puritan, Mdlle. Marie 
Hoste, Avalanche, Beauty of Exmouth,’ Stan- 





stead White, Miss Anna Hartshorn, Florence 


Davis, with probably Mme. Carnot, Niveum, 


Souvenir de Petite Amie, and Mme. ©. Molin to 


follow next year.—H. 





EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THESE come in as a welcome aid to the flower- 
basket when floral decorations on a large scale 
have to be provided. They come into flower 
just at the time many of the most useful flowers 
for cutting are getting exhausted, and I find 
large beds of Lady Fitzwygram, Madame Des- 
grange, and others of the early type are invalu- 
able for cutting from. I may mention that a 
large bed of the latter survived the terrible 
ordeal of last February’s frost by reason of 
having all the old tops cut off and laid flat ever 
the crowns. A good thick covering of Pea- 
sticks was provided to keep the wind from blow- 
ing them off, and these survived far better than 
those in pots in cold frames. As pot plants the 
early kinds are most useful, and to get very 
dwarf plants I put half-a-dozen cuttings into a 
3-inch pot in February, and when they are 
nicely rooted shift them into G6-inch pots. If 
pinched once they make beautiful dwarf bushes 
with a score of good heads of bloom. Lady 
Fitzwygram makes a good succession to Mme. 
Desgrange, and only needs to be placed under 
glass a few days to get the blooms of a pure 
white. When in the open air they expand with 
a yellow tinge, and if fully exposed to the atmos- 
phere are liable to become tinged with pink, 
and therefore of little value to the decorator. If 
under glass the colour becomes pure white, and 
at this season are in great request, as they last 
longer than most flowers in a cut state. 
J. G., Gosport. 





Chrysanthemum Chas. Davis.—Will 
you tell me if it is usual for the variety Charles 
Davis to produce two or more colours on one 
plant, as I have a Charles Davis with three 
blooms, two being the true bronze colour, and 
the other is pure sulphur-yellow? The plant is 
not tall, about 12 inches, and the leaves resem- 
ble more those of varieties of the Queen family, 
being both thicker and shorter in texture. It 
has been grown on the cut-back system, and 
buds taken first week in May. I should like to 
know whether it is a sport or no?—G., B. B. 


*,.* Your experience with the variety Charles 
Davis isa very common one, especially so during 
the present season. The blossom which you 
describe as being ‘‘pure sulphur-yellow” in 
colour, is most unlikely to be a sport. The 
difference in the colour of this flower and the 
other two on the same plant, which you state 
are ‘‘true bronze,” is owing to the bud of the 
first-named colour having been secured at a 
much earlier date than the latter two. Invari- 
ably late buds produce blossoms of a brighter 
colour than those from earlier ones. It there- 
fore should be the aim of all growers to time 
their buds so that blossoms may be had of good 
colour, combined with plenty of substance. 
The difference in the foliage to which you allude 
is accounted for in the following manner—the 
growth of the first shoot being terminated when 
the first bud was secured, the whole of the sap 
was immediately concentrated on the bud and 
the foliage of this particular shoot, whilst in 
the case of the remaining two shoots, the buds 
being secured much later, less time was left for 
them to mature ; consequently the foliage of the 
former was thicker in texture, and looked more 
robust. 


Dwarf Chrysanthemums.—Visiting a 
Chrysanthemum show lately, I was much struck 
with the dwarfness of the different collections 
of plants, the top of the back row not being 
more than 3 feet from the floor. Such plants ag 
Sunflower, Stanstead White, ete , were carrying 
grand blooms, twelve plants not above 24 feet 
high, while some were not more than 18 inches 
high. My plants of the same variety are over 
5 feet high. As I wish to exhibit a collection 
next season, I shall be greatly obliged if you 
will give sufficient information to enable me to 
obtain such dwarf plants. Do these plants carry 
flowers sufficiently good to stage as cut-blooms ? 
—Cnuris. 


*," The ‘‘dwarfing” of Chrysanthemum- 
plants may be brought about in two or three 
ways. One system generally practised is to cut 
down the plants during the early summer 


months. By this it must be understood that if 
the plants are wanted for exhibition at the 
November shows, most of the varieties would 
have to be cut back to the third or fourth leaf 
during May or June, according to the earliness 
or lateness of the varieties to be treated. The 
late sorts should be treated in this manner after 
about the second week in May, and the earlier 
ones about the same time in June. Wehave cut 
back plants as late as July, and have had fairly 
good results. Another method practised is to 
propagate the plants late in the spring ; butsuch 
plants, as arule, are taller than those manipu- 
lated as mentioned earlier. Many trade growers 
root their cuttings three in one pot late in the 
spring, and shift them on from time to time 
until they are fit for a final shift into a 9-inch 
or 10-inch pot. In this way very dwarf plants 
are to be had if the first bud is secured. This 
year we have seen grand blossoms of Pallanza, 
Miss Ethel Addison, Charles Davis, and other 
good sorts after having been treated in this 
manner, 


Chrysanthemum sport from Chas. 
Davis.—I have a plant of Chas. Davis and 
what appears to be a true and perfectly pure 
canary-yellow sport, absolutely free from the 
usual rosy-bronze or other tint of its parent. 
There are three other darkish bronze blooms on 
the plant, none of which are more than half 
developed, and as I am anxious to fix the sport, 
if possible, I should esteem it a favour if any of 
your readers would tell me how to proceed. A 
pure yellow Viviand Morel would be a great 
acquisition. I may mention for your guidance 
that the blooms are all on the same break and 
equally advanced, and that the sport is not a 
bleached bud. A friend of mine, who is a very 
good grower, tells me that he has a Chas, Davis 
with both a clear yellow bloom and a half 
yellow and half bronze one.—Rio. 


*," This is in all probability no more than a 
crown bud taken somewhat earlier than the 
others. This variety frequently comes yellow 
from early buds, but never (so far as we know) 
from late crowns or terminals. If you like, you 
may, however, propagate from the branch with 
the yellow flowers as follows: When the bloom 
is past turn the plant out of its pot, lay it on 
its side in a bottom-heat bed, covering the stem 
with a full inch of Cocoa-nut-fibre, which must 
be kept moist. Shoots will push from almost 
every joint, and when 2 inches or 3 inches long 
these should be taken off and rooted as cuttings 
in the ordinary way. If these, potted and 
grown on, throw yellow flowers next season you 
will have a true sport. Or, if the bloom is 
merely cut off and the plant placed in a warm 
house and syringed occasionally, it will probably 
‘‘break” freely near the top, and any shoots 
from the yellow-flowered stem may be taken off 
and treated as cuttings. 


Cottagers’ groups of Chrysanthe- 
mums.—The Highgate Society has always 
encouraged the cottagers in the culture of the 
Chrysanthemum, Their recent exhibition 
contained amongst others one cottagers’ group of 
exceptional merit and beauty. This was 
exhibited by Mr. A. Sedgwick, who had grown 
his plants on an allotment at least a mile from 
his home, and these were housed in a temporary 
structure on the same ground. The plants were 
well clothed with dark-green foliage. The 
blossoms were freely produced, and although 
many of them were old sorts and of medium 
size, the display reflected the highest credit on 
the grower. This group was deservedly 
awarded first prize.—D. B. C, 


Two consistent Incurved varieties. 
—At the recent show of the Highgate Chrys- 
anthemum Society, one of the best exhibits 
was ina class for six incurved blossoms of one 
variety. The first and second prizes were 
respectively awarded for splendid examples of 
Baron Hirsch and Madame Darrier. The for- 
mer variety was represented by large flowers 
of even form and colour, being orange-cinnamon, 
whilst the latter variety was seen in refined 
blossoms of a nankeen-yellow and buff colour. 
Kach of these varieties are most consistent, and 
since they were put into commerce a few year 
ago have been much valued for exhibition. 
They are frequently selected, either one or the 
other, for the distinction of ** best incurved 
bloom in the show.” This should prove con- 
clusively their position as two of the best 
sorts for exhibition.—D. B. CRAnz, 
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NOTES FROM CUMBERLAND. 
THE YEAR 1895. 

A more perplexing routine of seasons in ‘95 I 
have never witnessed. After the memorable 
frost of June 14th, we went through a course of 
fiery temperature, such a drought as rendered 
horticulture a laborious occupation throughout 
each day. For a week at the present time we 
have endured a premature taste of winter 
(Oct.29th), 27 degs. of frost, and ice on the water- 
tubs quite thick. All the while the sun shines 
so fiercely from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. that the tem- 
perature of the conservatory, south aspect, rises 
to 80 degs. unless the ventilators and door are 
left open. The foliage of the Oaks remains of a 
summer green, and two days ago swallows could 
be seen darting through the air, though snow 
lies on the ground. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


Of these I always grow a quantity of the dark 
green kind with yellow stripes for winter stock. 
It keeps well, and supplies a nice dish like 
mellow Turnips. This season they are unusually 
fine —from fifteen pounds each downwards. 






















MINA LOBATA, 


I think the beauty of this creeper has been 
much overrated, and it does not grow luxuriantly 
with me, even in the conservatory. Just now all 
the terminal shoots are bearing sprays of flowers, 
more curious than pretty. At Natal the shears 
opiate Chara used to keep down its rambling 

abit. 


CoNVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS (BLUE Rock 
BINDWEED). 

This delicate little blue creeper is very orna- 
mental and well suited for house decoration. 
As it is a native of Scilly it can only stand out- 
sidein the warm months—at least, I find this to 
be go, 

CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA. 

This is a useful little trailing plant. On a 
bracket or hall table, if consistently watered, it 
looks well, and I have had it on a rockery in 





summer, W. H. L. 
BOOKS. 
“THE POTATO IN FIELD AND 
GARDEN.” * 


Tis work is not only interesting, but instruc- 
tive, Mr. Malden having a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. His remarks on bad and govd 
culture should be read by all who think it suffi- 
cient to scratch the soil and drop in the sets, 
then leaving the rest to chance. The earlier 
chapters are devoted to the introduction of the 
Potato and kindred matters. We certainly 
agree with the writer as to the necessity of new 
varieties, and thus cope with disease, as by 
selection, crossing, and recrossing, we have 
during the past few years obtained better crops 
with disease-resisting properties. Mr. Malden 
does not seem to emphasise the one special point 
in a Potato—good quality in the selection or 
raising of new kinds. Though varieties have 
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auratum, tigrinum, and speciosum in a succes- 
sion, Phloxes, Perennial Sunflowers, Pentste- 
mons, 
pesos affinis (the Sweet-scented Tobacco), 
the 
Tuberous 
Pelargoniums, and Dahlias. 
something bold and effective, and here you have 
a very good selection. 
you most enjoy from these plants, which will 
keep the beds gay throughout the summer until 
quite late autumn. 


THERE are few more annoying pests in glass- 
houses than these 
insects. 
fined to plants cultivated under glass, for certain 
plants grown in the open air are also attacked 
by them, though by no means to the same ex- 
tent. 
attacked by a very small species (Thrips minu- 
tissimum), but they do not occur in sufficient 
numbers to materially injure the plants. 
flower gardens Phloxes, Dahlias, and Carnations 
at times suffer from one or more species ; Pears 
also are occasionally attacked. 


are infested by Thrips cerealium, which causes 
to the 


very considerable injury 


sucking the juices of the grains when young 
and 
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repeated every week until they are thoroughly 

exterminated. Unfortunately, Tobacco-smoke 

cannot always be used, for Azaleas, Orchids, 

Ferns, and some other plants cannot safely be 

subjected to such a fumigation as is required to 

kill the thrips. A very effectual method of 

destroying them, which is said not to injure the 

tenderest plant, is by vaporising Tobacco-water. 

This is easily done by placing a small paraffin- 

stove in the house with a vessel containing about 

a pint of Tobacco-water on the top. If it 

becomes too thick add alittle more water. This 

operation must, like fumigation, be repeated, as 

it does not kill the eggs. Infested plants may 

be dipped in 1 Ib. soft-soap, 1 quart of Tobacco- 

water, or 3 oz. of Gishurst compound, dissolved 

in 1 gallon of Tobacco-water, or 4 02. of 

Fowler’s insecticide in a gallon of soft water. 

Plants which are too large to dip may be laid on 

their sides over a tank or tub in which the mix- 

ture is placed, and be well syringed. Before the 
plants are quite dry wash them clean with cold 
water. This process should be repeated in ten 
days or a fortnight, as it does not kill the eggs. 

When Vines cannot be fumigated, paint the hot- 
water pipes with 1 lb. of fresh lime to PAA 
of flowers of sulphur, with enough water to 
form a thick paint. The pipes should then be 
made as hot as possible, when the fumes of the 
sulphur will kill the thrips. Repeat the opera- 
tion until the insect is exterminated. Vines 
may also be washed with a 4 lb. of black sul- 
phur, 4 lb. of flowers of sulphur, and 4 lb. of 
soft-soap, dissolved in two gallons of water and 
used warm. In the winter dress the rods with 
soft-soap, clay, andsulphur. If glass- houses are 
properly ventilated, and kept of the proper 
degree of dampness, this insect will seldom do 
much harm. ‘The females lay their eggs near 
the mid-ribs on the undersides of the leaves. 
The young are hatched in a week or ten days. 
They are of much the same form as the perfect 
insect, but are wingless, and of a pale yellow 
colour, After changing their skins several 
times they appear with the rudiments of wings. 
They are then in the state which answers to 
the chrysalis in most insects. When this skin 
is shed the perfect insect appears, and is 
furnished with wings, four in number, and of 
much the same lergth. They are long and 
narrow, and fringed with long white hairs, and 
are black, with two white bands across them. 
The mature insect is only one-sixteenth of an 
inch long, the full grown larva one-twentieth 
of an inch in length. G. 8. 8. 
























































and such-like. You could also have 


White Antirrhinum, and, of course, 
Begonias of good colours, Zonal 


We should have 


You may select what 





INSECT ENEMIES. 
Turies (THRIPS ADONIDUM). 


minute but destructive 
Their ravages, however, are not con- 


The leaves of Potatoes are sometimes 
In our 


Ears of Wheat 


crop by 








ORCHIDS. 


—_——— 


Commencing Orchid cuiture.—I wish 
to start Orchid culture. I have stove, inter- 
mediate greenhouse, and cold frame. Will you 
kindly advise me as to varieties to commence 
with? Of course, I only wish to begin with the 
common and, consequently, the cheapest.— 
OrcHID, Colchester. 


* * Your query is a very interesting one, and 





THRIPS. 


Perfect insect. 3, Side-view of head 


1, The larva. 2, 
of perfect insect, 


causes them to shrivel. 


soft, which 
said to be rendered 


Rye in Scotland is 












we gladly give you the information you seek, 
which can hardly fail to be useful to a great 
number of readers. As you have several struc- 
tures of differing temperatures you will be 
able to grow a great many species if you wish, 


largely increased, many lack the good quality of 
the old Regent or Victoria of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. ‘his work of 217 pages covers so much 
ground that it is impossible to go into all the 
details, but it is just the book for those who 


infertile by these insects. Thrips Adonidum 
attacks various plants in greenhouses and 
stoves, Ferns, Azaleas, Ixoras, Orchids, ete., 
being their special favourites. They are often 
a great nuisance in vineries, Melon and Cucum- 





require a good guide to Potato culture, and 
much is new to the ordinary grower, who can- 
not fail to profit by careful study of the various 
facts. An important chapter is ‘‘the impor- 
tance of manures, soils, and drainage,” also the 
rotation of crops. The book has many illustra- 
tions—some excellent, others very poor. 
G. W. 





Carpet beds.—We have three beds, two 
crescent and one diamond-shaped, which we are 
anxious to plant as carpet beds. The north 
wind sweeps over them, so the plants would 
need to be hardy or half hardy. Will you 
kindly tell me what plants would arrange vell 
and thrive in that position? I should like 
them to look well from May to September.——L. 

*.* We presume you mean the finicking plants 
that some people delight in using, but these are 
not hardy, though they can be put out for the 
summer. We should fill the beds with Roses, 
especially the lovely Tea varieties if not too 
exposed, and such plants as Lilies, L. candidum, 


*By W. G. Malden. 
Strand, W.C. 





ber frames. 
Plums donot alwaysescape from theirattentions. 
This insect lives on the juices of plants from the 
time it leaves the egg until it dies. 
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Ripe Peaches, Nectarines, and 


Its mouth 
is furnished with a short proboscis, or beak, 
with which it pierces the skin of the leaves, etc., 
and sucks out the juices, causing brownish 
patches or blotches to appear where the insect 
has been at work, which are not only unsightly 
but prevent a healthy growth in the plant. The 
droppings of the insects, which are of a glutin- 
ous nature, clog up the pores of the leaves, 
which is also detrimental to their usefulness. 
These insects breed very rapidly, and as soon as 
they are detected in a house steps should be 
once be taken to destroy them. Of the many 
receipts for effecting this desirable end, perhaps 
the easiest and most effective is Tobacco 
smoke. One application however, is not 
sufficient, for though all the insects which 
come under its influence are killed, the eggs 
are not injured by it, and the full-grown thrips 


sometimes fall to the ground as soon as the 
and so escape from the full 
The smoking should be 


operation begins, 
effect of the fumes. 





and if you are—as we trust you will be— 


successful in their culture, there is hardly a 


known species that you could not accommodate 


with judicious arrangement. To commence 
with the stove-house, which may perhaps be 
styled the cooi Indian-house. Here, if you 
have plenty of room, the distichous-leaved 
kinds will do well, and a good selection of these 
will be as follows: Aérides odoratum, Fieldingi, 
crassifolium, quinquevulnerum, and virens. 
These are noble Orchids when well grown, and 
very free-flowering. Saccolabium Blumei, 
S. ampullaceum, 8S. guttatum, and 8. gigan- 
teum; while of Vandas, V. Amesiana, V. Kim- 
balliana, V. suavis, V. tricolor, and V. teres 
may be chosen. Calanthe Veitchi and C. ves- 
tita are very useful free-flowering winter 
Orchids. Cypripediums thrive well either im 
the warmest or an intermediate temperature, 
and a dozen cheap and exceedingly useful kinds 
are C. barbatum, C. bellatulum, C. Boxalli, 
C. caudatum, C. Charlesworthi, C. insigne, 
C. Lawrenceanum, ©, Sedeni, C. Leeanum, 
CG. Snicerianum, C. villosum, and C. venustum. 
Dendrobiums are amongst the most useful 
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and]a very open spot, and without an atom of 
shelter ofany kind. The situation is open to the 
English Channel, and exposed to the full force 
of the south-west gales; the plants had evidently 
been planted to afford shelter, and admirably 
they fulfil their purpose. The plant is, of course, 
not a very stiff or robust one naturally, but it 
makes a capital hedge or break, and with the 
support of a few stakes, etc., appears capable of 
standing anything. I noticed that the sea or 
windward side was quite as green and luxuriant 
as the other, and as the spray must often break 
over it in stormy weather it is obvious that 
salt water does not hurt it in the least. 


The Austrian, Scotch, and Weymouth Pines, 
again, are among the very best of trees to with- 
stand and break the strong sea winds, and I 
have often noticed, when planted quite close to 
the sea, that they, the first and last in particu- 
lar, ‘‘ give” to or suffer from the wind little, if 
at all, and are nearly as well grown and luxuriant 
on one side as the other. The Poplars, too, are 
grand seaside trees, never exhibiting the ‘* bat- 
tered” appearance on the windward side after a 
storm that so many other shrubs and trees do. 
Rhododendrons and the glossy-leaved Arbutus, 
or Strawberry-tree, again, are grand seaside 
plants, both attaining enormous dimensions 
where planted within reach of the salt sea 
breeze, which evidently suits them admirably. 


and beautiful Orchids in cultivation, 
all are of such merit that one hardly knows 
where to stop. D. aureum, D. Bensoniw, D. 
Brymerianum, D. chrysanthum, D. chrysotoxum, 
1). crassinode, D. Dearei, D. densiflorum, D. 
Mevonianum, D. I'armeri, D. fimbriatum, D. 
furmosum giganteum, D. nobile, D. Phalznopsis 
Schreederianum, D. Pierardi, D. primulinum, 
D. thyrsiflorum, and D, Wardianum. Although 
a rather lengthy list, not one of these should be 
left out if it can be avoided, and it would be 
easy to name as many again, all good garden 
Orchids. Other useful stove species are Peris- 
teria elata (the Dove Orchid), Thunia alba, 
Marshalliana, and Bensoniz, and the pretty 
Butterfly Orchid (Oncidium Papilio). In the 
intermediate-house, again, a great number of 
easily grown and cheaply procurable species 
may be accommodated. The genus Cattleya 
claims first attention, a good selection of these 
gorgeous Orchids keeping up a display all the 
year round. C. Alexandre, C. amethystoglossa, 
C. Bowringiana, C. Gaskelliana, ©. gigas, C. 
guttata, C. Harrisoniz, C. labiata autumnalis, 
C. Mendeli, C. Mossix, OC. Percivaliana, C. 
Schreedere, C. Trianz, and ©. Warneri are 
among the cream of these, while of Lelias, L. 
anceps, L. autumnalis, L. elegans, L. harpo- 
phylla, L. majalis, L. Perrini, and L. purpurata 
may be chosen ; Anguloa Clowesi, A. Ruckeri ; 
Brassica caudata, B, Lanceana, and B. verrucosa; 
Chysis bractescens, Coclogyne cristata ; Cym- 
bidiums eburneum, giganteum, Lowianum, and 
pendulum ; Miltonia candida, M. cuneatum, M. 
Reezli, M. spectabilis, and M,. vexillarium ; 
Oncidium ampliatum, O. divaricatum, O. 
Forbesi, O. crispum, O. pretextum, O. pulvina- 
tum, O. splendidum, and O. varicosum ; Zygo- 
petalums crinitum, Gautieri, and Mackayi. 
These are among the best known Orchids in 
existence and cannot fail to do well with atten- 
tion. In the cool house Odontoglossum Cervan- 
tesi, O. cirrhosum, O. citrosmum, O. crispum, 
O. gloriosum, O. grande, O. Halli, O. Harrya- 
num, O. luteo-purpureum, O. maculatum, O. 
Pescatorei, O. Rossi majus, O. tripudians, and 
C. triumphans will thrive, also Oncidium con- 
color, O. flexuosum, O. cucullatum, O. macran- 
thum, O. Marshallianum, O. tigrinum, and many 
others. Masdevallia amabile, M. chimera, M. 
Harryana, M. ignea, M. Lindeni, M. Shuttle- 
worthi, M, tovarensis, and M. Veitchiana are 
among the best known forms in this genus, many 
of these being extremely variable. Other good 
cool-house kinds are Ada aurantiaca, Bletia 
hyacinthina, Dendrobium Jamesianum, Disa 
grandiflora, Epidendrum vitellinum majus, 
Lycaste Skinneri, Pilumna fragrans, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, and Tricopilia suavis. The majority 
of those named for the cool-house will thrive 
well in a cold frame during the summer months, 
but must be housed on the approach of frost. 
Several of the Dendrobiums, Vandas, and other 
warm-house species require a cooler house in 
winter, but as we have not room here to go into 
cultural details we must refer you to the weekly 
notes in GARDENING. 



































































There is no better seaside plant or shrub 
than the Euonymus. Many years ago I dis- 
covered its value as a town plant, but, as Mr. 
Groom says, no one can help remarking its 
luxuriant and really handsome appearance 
when growing on or near the south coast, though 
how it may behave in more northern latitudes I 
cannot say. Although in and near London it 
grows and thrives (as, having planted thousands 
of it there, I well know), in such situations it 
Wears a sooty, woe-begone aspect that would 
render it almost unrecognisable to those who 
know it only as it is here. Yet near the sea it 
grows like a weed—bits of the common green 
variety stuck in almost anyhow in the open 
ground making good plants in two or three 
years’ time—and wears at all seasons such a 
bright, fresh, and luxuriant appearance, as to 
render it at once the finest evergreen or hedge 
plant extant for all such localities. Years ago 
its luxuriant beauty in and around Swansea, 
and on other parts of the coast of South Wales, 
impressed itself indelibly on my memory, and 
the more I see of it the more I admire and like 
it. Here it is grown in bush form—often 
attaining the dimensions of a small tree—as a 
hedge plant, fence, screen, or what not, and 
also against the walls of houses, etc., on an 
aspect, where it runs up to a height of 10 feet or 
12 feet, and remains green, glossy, and refreshing 
to the eye at all seasons, The common or 
green variety is, of course, the most vigorous ; 
and, by-the-way, how many varieties are there 
of this? I know three or four at least, the 
broad-leaved one with green young leaves being 
much the best. The variegated kinds are fine 
as shrubs or for window-boxes, etc., but none of 
them grow like the green kind. These, the 
gold and silver sorts, are usually propagated by 
means of cuttings, but if grafted in heat in 
the spring they make large plants in half the 
time, the broad-leaved variety being employed 
asastock, The sale for them in this district is 
enormous, and however many one may raise, the 
variegated kinds, golden in particular, are always 
scarce and command good prices. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE 
SEASIDE. 
I was much interested in the article on the 
above subject in your issue of October 26, and 
can thoroughly endorse nearly all the remarks 
of your correspondent, “F. W, B.” Living 
close to the sea myself, and having given the 
subject some little attention, I should like to 
add a few remarks, especially as you invite 
further notes on the subject. 

The hints given by ‘‘F. W. B.” on creating 
shelters to enable the young plants or trees to 
get a start and make some amount of growth 
are invaluable, and cannot, I think, be improved 
upon, The list of trees, etc., he gives also un- 
doubtedly includes most of the very best sub- 
jects for this purpose, and I fear I cannot do 
much more than emphasise the great value for 
such positions of some of them. 


In the first place, the Tamarisk ought to be 
much more largely employed in exposed places 
near the sea than it is. I was recently quite 
struck with the strength and beauty of a long 
Jine of it near here, planted on the top of an 
exposed bank only a few yards from the sea, in 


Now for Escallonia macrantha. Many years 
ago I knew this plant, but had no idea of its 
beauty and vigour till I saw it on the south-west 
coasts, and since here, growing into thick, strong 
hedges—masses, rather—covered with the soft 
red blossoms, and at all seasons glossy, fresh, 
and beautiful. No doubt some of the other 
varieties would thrive equally as well. 


One fine seaside plant has not yet been 
mentioned. This is the Sweet Bay (Laurus 
nobilis), All along thesouthand south-west coasts 
this thrives luxuriantly, though not very rapidly, 
and presents almost as handsome an appearance 
as the green Euonymus. Where I am now 
living there is a hedge of it, thick and strong as 
Holly, and glossy and fragrant as Myrtle. It 
loves the sea breeze and salt spray, and even 
during the last severe winter suffered scarcely 
at all from the intense frost. 

B.C. R., Worthing. 
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ESCALLONIA HEDGES IN THE ISLE 
OF MAN, 


Mr. W. WELDEN, in his note on the above 
(p. 539), seems to have overlooked the protection 
that was given to his Escallonia during the 
severe frost of last winter, not by himself, but 
by Nature, in the shape of a covering of snow. 
Had snow not fallen there would, in my opinion, 
have been a very different tale to tell. On the 
south-western sea-coast, where no snow fell, a 
great number of these shrubs perished ; indeed, 
{ know nurseries where almost the whole 
collection died. The climate in this neighbour- 
hood is far milder than in the north of England, 
yet Cabbages, which were uninjured in parts of 
Yorkshire, were almost without exception killed 
in the south, owing to the snowy covering 
which was present in the former case being 
wanting in the latter. At Penzance whole 
hedges of Veronicas were absolutely killed, and 
I saw cases where even the hardy Euonymus 
was so badly injured that it had to be cut down 
to the ground-level. At Tresco, in the Scilly 
Isles, the Escallonia hedges were uninjured, but 
on that favoured island 5 degs. of frost was the 
greatest cold recorded. Experiments in plant- 
growing are always commendable, but I 
imagine that the experiment of growing Hscal- 
lonia hedges in Lancashire is one foredoomed to 
failure, not immediate, perhaps, but ultimate. 
My own experience has convinced me that the 
Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata), a 
shrub once deemed tender, is far hardier than 
Kscallonia macrantha, and E. Montevidensis is 
even more susceptible, 
S. W. F., Torquay. 





THH KITOHHN GARDON. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS. 
STORING ROOTS, 


In my last note I mentioned the necessity for 
making the best use of roots, termed winter 
vegetables, by careful storage, taking into 
account the quantity and quality of the roots. 
Many amateurs lose much of the value of their 
winter crop by improper storage. I will give 
an instance, a8 Potatoes in a warm place grow 
out so and soon become shrivelJled. They turn 
black in the centre, and when cooked towards 
the early part of the year are uneatable. 
Here is a case for cold storage ; but, free from 
frost and water, and the plan of clamping 
cannot be beaten. I am aware that there are 
objections to it ; it is difficult to get at the roots 
in severe weather ; but the way out of the 
trouble is to have a sufficient supply taken out 
at one time to last in case frost comes suddenly. 
The flavour of these roots is also much impaired 
byexposure. Onions are often thought to require 
a warm store, whereas it is the reverse. They 
will stand any amount of frost if dry, not in 
heaps, but suspended or in ropes attached to a 
roof. Ours last year stood the severe winter 
without injury. Such roots as Carrots will 
winter in the ground if storeroom is short, 
Turnips and Parsnips may be treated in a clamp 
like Potatoes, but should never get placed in a 
dry, warm room—in fact, Parsnips are best left 
in the ground and dug as required. If the store 
is at all warm and dry, Beetroot may be stored 
like Potatoes and, kept cool, will be good well 
into the spring. In storing roots ina building, 
it is well to use plenty of fine ashes, soil, or sand 
between the roots, as this keeps them at an even 
temperature and prevents drying. There are 
other roots, such as Chicory, Salsafy, Scorzonera, 
which require storing, but these are not much 
grown by the amateur, though equally deserv- 
ing of culture, as change of vegetables in the 
winter is desirable. Chicory is excellent for 
salads and as a vegetable. It requires a cool 
store—in fact, may be left in the soil and 
covered with litter in a sheltered corner and 
well-drained place, but being a tender root will 
not stand much wet with frost. 

By storing roots the kitchen garden may be 
made more interesting—for instance, how much 
neater the soil looks when dry and in a condition 
to get pulverised by the weather. There is no 
advantage in leaving this department untidy 
for months and then having a grand clean up in 
spring. By doing the work now, the soil is in 
better condition to receive the crops, insect life 
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is destroyed, and the ground sweetened. How 
often old Bean and Pea and other sticks may be 
seen in the ground long after the crop is cleared, 
looking unsightly and the sticks decaying. These, 
tied in bundles, answer the same purpose another 
season. A little more attention to walks, by 
sweeping, rolling, and cleansing, will be time 
well spent. Now is the season to repair defec- 
tive drains and make the kitchen garden as 
pleasurable as other portions. Any decaying 
vegetable matter should be cleared away, useless 
stumps removed, and the hoe passed between 
growing crops of winter Cabbage and such-like. 
This will add a neat appearance to the quarter 
and benefit the crop. G. W. 





NOTES ON MUSHROOMS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 


THE present season is a capital time to com- 
mence the formation of a series of Mushroom- 
beds, as under ordinary circumstances, and 
with proper attention, the Mushrooms will begin 
to appear early in December, and, all being 
well, the beds will remain in a productive con- 
dition over Christmas and the New Year, when 
the toothsome Fungi are always highly esteemed, 
and in great demand. Indeed, if only one bed 
can be constructed, it can scarcely be done at a 
better time than the present. 

As regards position, a sheltered spot in the 
open air, as under large trees (preferably 
evergreen), with shelter of some kind on the 
north and east, will suffice in default of a shed 
or cellar, and a little earlier in the autumn such 
aspot is frequently made use of; but as the 
season of frost and snow is now so rapidly 
approaching, it is much better and safer in every 
way to make up the beds under cover of some 
kind. An ordinary Mushroom-shed, with thick 
walls, constructed either of brick or of a double 
‘* skin ” of boards inside and out, the space be- 
tween being filled with sawdust, and athatchedor 
lined roof of some kind, is a most useful struc- 
ture, especially if fitted with a couple of rows 
of hot-water piping. It is frequently employed 
for forcing Rhubarb, Seakale, Chicory, etc., as 
well as for its legitimate purpose. Here beds 
may be started at almost all seasons of the year, 
particularly if they stand in a north or shady 
aspect, which is more equable and favourable 
for this purpose than any other. A dry cellar, 
or better still a cave or the like, entirely under 
ground is, however, quite as good or better, the 
temperature being so even, and little or no 
artificial heat, except that afforded by the beds 
themselves, being required. The principal part 
of the supply of Mushrooms for Paris is grown in 
caves or deserted underground quarries, and in 
Edinburgh they are cultivated largely, and with 
great success, in a disused railway-tunnel. Of 
course, in small establishments such things 
must be accommodated wherever they can, but 
thére are very few gardens where a bed or two 
cannot be found room for somewhere, a capital 
place (at least, in the winter and spring) being 
under a raised stage in an ordinary greenhouse, 
but there should be no hot-water pipes near. 
The proper temperature for a Mushroom-house, 
shed, or the like isa range of 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and the nearer it can be kept to this at any 
season the better. 


MANURE TO USE. 

According to the old-fashioned plan, the man- 
ure (which, by-the-way, must be obtained from 
stables where the horses have plenty of hard 
food—Corn, etc.—the dung from Grass-fed 
horses being nearly useless) must be stacked, 
turned over, and shaken out time after time, 
either in the open if the weather is fine, or in 
an airy shed, until all the rank steam and strong 
heat have passed away, and the whole has 
become perfectly sweet andabouthalf-dry. Ifofa 
very strong nature, it should have a moderate 
quantity of the dry sweepings from a hay- 
loft or the like mixed with it to prevent it 
settling down too close. But at the present 
day, however, we avoid a large part of the 
labour of such frequent turning and careful pre- 
paration by mixing about a fifth part of fresh 
or maiden loam with the manure, and when this 
is done all that is necessary is to turn over and 
shake the material out twice or thrice at most, 
removing only any long straw, sticks, or other 
rubbish, Mix the whole well together, and 
make up the bed at once. The loam absorbs 






















! Fungi. 


any excessive heat, steam, or rankness, and 
renders the whole perfectly sweet and wholesome 
at once, while the Mushrooms follow suit, and 
attain a greater substance and better flavour 
than by the other method. Some place the 
manure and loam in alternate layers, and this 
also is not a bad plan, though inferior to that 
here recommended. 


When making up the beds the material must 
be put firmly together, beating it down well 
with the back of the fork, layer by layer. Finish 
off neatly with a somewhat rounded surface, 
The usual depth for indoor beds is 10 inches or 
12 inches in front, and 18 inches to 2 feet or so 
at the back (when made against a wall), with a 
width of from 3 feet to 5 feet. In the open 
ridge-shaped beds, about 3 feet wide at the 
base, and nearly as high, are usually employed, 
and in large houses or sheds the same form may 
be adopted, though, as arule, the other is the 
most convenient. 

In the course of a few days, if the material 
was in the right condition to start with (this is 
always a most important point, by-the-bye), it 
will begin to heat, the temperature attained 
being shown by a plunging thermometer. Let 
it rise to the maximum (though if this exceeds 
somewhere about 150 degs., there is something 
wrong), and fall again to between 85 degs. and 
90 degs., then insert the spawn. This is 
sold in the form of cakes, each of which 
is to be broken into about eight pieces 


and these be inserted in small holes 
2 inches deep, made 8 inches or 9 inches 
apart all over the surface of the bed. Cover 


each over with the manure taken out, and press 
all down quite firmly. Then spread a layer, 
about 14 inches thick, of fresh, sweet, loamy 
soil all over the surface, level, and pat it down 
evenly, and smooth it over well with the back 
of the spade, frequently dipped in a pail of 
water. Now let the surface dry for a day or 
so, and then lay about 6 inches of dry hay, 
litter, or Fern (Bracken) all over to check 
further evaporation, and aid in maintaining an 
even temperature. 


GATHERING THE MUSHROOMS. 


In five or six weeks’ time (during which no 
water ought to be necessary or given) the first 
Mushrooms ought to appear. When gathering 
uncover only a small part of the bed at a time, 
pull out the Fungi with a sharp twisting motion 
—they should never be cut—and replace the 
covering again directly. When a bed shows 
signs of exhaustion, or becomes very dry, let it 
have a good soaking with tepid water or weak 
liquid-manure, in which a small handful of salt 
has been dissolved in each large pail. Apply 
with a fine-rosed can, giving only enough the 
first time to moisten the surface, and when this 
has gone in give a little more, and so on, 
repeating the sprinkling time after time, until 
the whole is well moistened. If water is poured 
rapidly on a dry, sloping bed the greater part 
will run off, of course. After this the bed will 
usually take a new lease of life, and often con- 
tinue productive for some time. 

In the successful construction and manage- 
ment of the Mushroom-beds a good deal of 
judgment, as well as some amount of experi- 
ence, is necessary. A good guide is to bear in 
mind the conditions under which Mushrooms 
are produced naturally in the open fields and 
meadows. The Fungi are always most plentiful 
after a warm, dry summer, succeeded by showery 
weather in August or the early part of Septem- 
ber. The drought favours the development of 
the spawn-threads or mycelium, and a few 
gentle showers cause these to produce Mush- 
rooms on the surface freely. These conditions 
should be imitated as nearly as possible, and 
if a bed does not show any ‘‘buttons” at or 
soon after the right time, and appears to be dry, 
a gentle sprinkling or two (removing the cover- 
ing first, and always using tepid water) will 
usually enable them to become developed. The 
spawn must, of course, be fresh and good ; if 
stale or overdried it is often useless, and the 
best is that made at home (when this can be 
done), or taken from beds in full work. 


MusHR0oMS AND PASTURES. 


Mushrooms than others, so there are certain 





As certain pastures are more productive of 


substances that, without the aid of spawn of 
any kind, have the property of creating the 
Of these are sheep-manure, tan (spent 


tanners’ bark), and leather-dust, the last two 
being, of course, practically the same thing. 
Where spent tan can be easily and cheaply 
obtained, a mixture of good stable-manure and 
this material (in a nearly fresh condition), in 
about equal parts, makes a firm and lasting bed, 
and produces Mushrooms abundantly. I have 
even had them spring up quite promiscuously, 
and without any spawn being used, in ordinary 
hot-beds composed of these materials, after the 
heat had declined considerably. Mushrooms 
also often appear in the soil or ashes beneath the 
racks in which leather is stored. An occasional 
sprinkling of tan or leather-dust over an old 
meadow would be as likely to produce a crop of 
Mushrooms as anything that could be named, 
and the former, at any rate, would afford the 
Grass a considerable amount of nourishment as 
it decayed. 

Meadows in which sheep have been pastured 
for any length of time also produce Mushrooms 
freely, as a rule. When living in the Australian 
bush some years ago, I used to go and look for 
them on the old sheep camps—i.e., spots 
where the large flocks had made a habit of 
spending the night for some time—and seldom 
came away empty-handed at the proper 
seasons—spring and autumn—of course. In 
such places Mushrooms 10 inches to 12 inches 
in diameter were by no means uncommon, and IL 
have seen one measuring nearly 18 inches over, 
all quite wholesome and of delicious flavour. 
The largest Mushroom I have ever seen in this 
country was one nearly 10 inches across, found 
in a field in Southend, near Bromley, some few 
years ago. 

Though apparently of such a soft and tender 
nature, the force exerted by a growing Mush- 
room is extraordinary and almost incredible. 
I remember a case of a building in Leicester, I 
think, in which a concrete floor had been put 
down, and some considerable time subsequently 
a crop of Mushrooms becoming somehow formed 
beneath, cracked and broke the hard concrete 
to pieces in all directions in their efforts to 
develop themselves. 

Besides the true Mushroom (Agaricus cam- 
pestris) there are a number of other edible and 
perfectly wholesome Fungi to be found in this 
and other countries, but directions for dis- 
tinguishing them correctly here would occupy 
too much space, and experimenting in this 
direction is somewhat dangerous. The true 
Mushroom is easily recognised by its peculiar 
odour, the reddish-brown gills, and by the outer 
skin (of a dirty white) peeling off easily in strips 
nearly to the centre. R. 





Tomato-growing (TJomato).—You will 
do better with young plants than old ones, even 
supposing the latter live through the winter. 
If you have young plants ready to go out, say, 
at Christmas, and can keep up a night tempera- 
ture of 60 degs., you ought to have ripe 
Tomatoes in May, and the same plants, under 
suitable conditions, will go on bearing all the 
summer by training in young wood. We have 
only just pulled the plants out of our earliest 
houses. The: Gloire de Dijon Rose, if not too 
large, may be moved safely, though we think 
we should let it remain and plant Niphetos in 
the better position. If there is not sufficient 
light in the house, section of which is given, 
there will be some difficulty in growing flowers 
for cutting, except in summer; but you might 
plant Asparagus plumosus for cutting, and this 
would probably pay as well as flowers. Poultry- 
manure will do for Tomatoes and Roses instead 
of guano. There is not much difference in the 
value of fresh manure and the same manure in 
a dry state, provided the manure has been kept 
under cover. 


Soil for Tomatoes (W.).—As a rule, Tomatoes 
thrive best in a light and moderately sandy soil, especially 
if there be plenty of fibre in it, and a sufficient proportion 





of potash, etc, 

Seakale.—I should be glad if some reader 
of GARDENING would tell me what to do with 
my Seakale? I have some large roots, Can I 
take them up and force? If so, what time? 
Will the small pieces of roots which have no 
crown make plants or must the old crown be 
split up ?—S. J. 

* * Now is a good time to take up your Sea- 
kale roots and force from now to March, as 
desired. Take off the side roots, trim the main 
ones, and save side roots for spring planting. 
These should be cub into pieces—4 inches to 
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6 inches long—to make good roots in one season. 
Force in a dark place in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 70 degs., keep moist ; it does well in a 
Mushroom-house, but should not be forced too 
hard. 60 degs. will suffice the Kale, being of 
better flavour, but takes longer to turn in; it 
also should not lack moisture. The cuttings or 
root-growths should be placed under the soil in 
open ground till March. 


CRIMSON CLOVE. 


Can any reader of GARDENING say how many 
varieties of the Crimson Clove Carnation there 
are in cultivation? There are certainly two 
besides that distributed several years ago under 
the name of Paul Eogleheart, but which I do 
not consider sufticiently distinct from the old 
form to be worthy of a name, The flower-stems 
are rather shorter, but I see no difference in size 
of bloom, and it is quite as liable to disease as 
the typical form. I have been obliged to quite 
discard the old Crimson Clove, as I find that in 
this low-lying district it is impossible to keep it 
sufficiently healthy to bloom with freedom. I 
thought I might do better with Faul Engleheart, 
but all my layers, even at this early date, are 
quite ruined by disease. This will show what 
difficulties I have to contend with in Carnation 
culture, for when the plants are badly attacked 
in October, there is not much chance for them 
later on when heavy rains and dense fogs 
prevail. I have tried many kinds, but hitherto 
only Grenadin and the old Pink Clove have 
passed through the winter without injury. I 
have now, however, a Crimson Clove that 
appears likely to be of great service. It came to 
me from a friend in the neighbuurhood who got 
it from the north without a name. Up to the 
present I have seen no trace of disease on the 
plant. The flowers are as fragrant as those 
of the old Clove, as dark in colour, but not 
quite so large. The foliage is rather narrower, 
of a very rich green, and evidently of a harder 
nature than that of the true old Clove. I do 
not know if this variety is widely distributed, 
but if it remains disease-proof with me, I 
shall consider it one of the most valuable 
Carnations in cultivation, What is sadly 
needed is a race of Carnations that will suc- 
ceed in» the open ground all the year through 
in localities that are not specially favourable 
for this flower. Grenadin is perfection in this 
respect, and in my opinion is the best outdoor 
Carnation ever raised. J. 





BUILDING AN ICE-HOUSE. 


1567.—The form of ice-house generally in use 
is like an enlarged well dug out from 10 feet to 
15 feet in the earth in a shady and cool place. 
As a rule, ice-houses are built the same in width 
as they are in depth. The house is generally 
placed on slightly rising ground, as it is indis- 
pensable that a drain should be placed in the 
bottom to allow the water from the melting ice 
to drain away. When I tell you that the 
interior of the well must be lined with bricks 
and covered over with the same materials in the 
form of a dome, you will be able to realise that it 
is @ costly affair. An entrance to the house 
must be provided in the form of a passage with 
an inner and an outer door. The top of the 
door may be on a level with the top of the dome. 
If you decide to build the house you had better 
go 3 feet deeper than the figures I have given 
you than to reduce the depth, as unless there 
is a good body of ice secured in the first place it 
will not keep well. It is well that you should 
know that even with such preparations as I 
have advised, the structures are not always 
satisfactory, the ice being all gone before the 
summer is over. The reason for this I have never 
ascertained, nor met with anyone who could 
give the cause of failure. Iam inclined to think 
that we must look for the cause in the com- 
position of the soil, some positions being 
naturally warmer than others. The most satis- 
factory house I have had to deal with was only 
3 feet (at the bottom of the well) above a large 
pond of water. What influence the body of 
water may have had on the inside temperature 
of the house I do not know, but we always found 
several feet in depth of ice when the time came 
round to lay in a fresh stock. I should never 
think of going to the expense of building an ice- 
house myself, as a well-built ice-stack is quite as 
reliable when the work is thoroughly done, and 


frequently the ice keeps longer in these than in 
the most substantial house. To build an ice-stack 
properly the same care must be exercised in 
There must be the 


selecting the position for it. 
same facility for the waste water to drain away, 
and the situation must be cool and well shaded 
by trees from all points. I have tried building 
ice-stacks on a level with the surrounding 
ground, and with the base sunk about 4 feet. 
The latter plan proved to be the best. After 
the hole is dug out it should be lined with 
stiff Wheat-straw, a foot in thickness, 
and 6 inches of sawdust placed between the 
straw and the ice as the latter is brought in. 
Fifteen to twenty loads of ice are none too much 
to form a stack, which should be built in the 
form of a cone, and then covered with sawdust 
to the depth of 12inches. Pressa layer of straw 
6 inches thick firmly uponit. The next opera- 
tion is as important as any of the details. The 
object is to have a body of stagnant air surround- 
ing the stack. To do this some stout poles 
should be placed over the stack, all meeting at 
the top, and 18 inches away from the bottom. 
When these poles are thickly thatched with 
straw, a kind of chamber surrounds the interior 
structure, and does as much as anything to 
secure an equable temperature. The outer 
covering must be of sufficient consistency to 
prevent any air from reaching the arent % 
J. U.20, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PERSIAN CYCLAMENS, CHINESE PRIM- 
ULAS, AND BEGONIAS FROM SEED. 


HAVING gained what knowledge I have from 
reading your valuable paper, 1 think it may 
interest some of your readers if I give some of 
the results obtained. My first efforts of growing 
my plants from seed were devoted to 


CYCLAMENS AND PRIMULAS. 


I followed the instructions givenin GARDENING 
week by week, and I was quite surprised at my 
first success. From one small packet of Cycla- 
men-seed I had about fifty plants, and it was 
most interesting to watch the growth. Having 
no propagator, [ obtained a strong box, about 
2 feet square, and nearly filled it with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, then another box, smaller and less 
deep, and having prepared the soil according 
to your directions, nearly filled the smaller box 
with it, placing the seeds with a pointed stick 
at regular intervals on the surface. Then after 
covering with silver-sand filled it up to the top 
with damp Moss. I then sunk the box in the 
fibre that was in the larger box, and covered 
with a sheet of glass large enough to cover the 
largest box, and placed it on the hot-water pipes 
under the staging. After a time I had the 
pleasure of seeing a small bulb (or corm, I 
believe it is called) form upon the surface. I 
then removed the Moss, and brought the small 
box gradually into the light. One leaf appeared 
to each corm, and the corms I put into thumb- 
pots, keeping them on a shelf near the glass, 
transferring them into 3-inch pots, and after- 
wards into 5-inch pots as required. The after- 
treatment is very simple. After they have done 
flowering, and there is no further fear of frost, 
they are plunged up to the rims in cinder-ashes 
in a cold frame, keeping them clean and moist 
by occasional syringing. At the end of August 
they are top-dressed, first taking all the top sour 
soil from the pots, and then using Thomson’s 
manure. They are covered with fresh loam, 
returned to the frame, and kept rather close for 
a few days, and brought into the greenhouse 
on the first appearance of frost. They are kept 
on ashelf near the glass; the result of the above 
treatment is that at the time I am writing 
(Nov. 2nd), the plants are a mass of healthy 
leaves and blooms. 

The Primula-seed I treated exactly in the 
same way, with the exception of not covering 
with Moss, and as they are best raised annually 
they are thrown away after flowering, The 
Cyclamen-seed I sowed Jan. 20th, and Primula 
April 10th. After succeeding so well with the 
above I determined to try 

BEGontas, and from these I have had greater 
pleasure and success than anything that I have 
yet grown. From one packet of single and one 
of double I raised 150 plants. Of course, the 


seedlings varied very much, but all were beau- 
tiful, and some extremely so, 


I was very 








surprised when I received the seed; it was as 
fine as snuff, and you could have laid the whole 
of it on a threepenny-piece. This being so, of 
course, it requires very careful handling. I 
took two 6-inch pots and half filled them with 
crocks, and filled them to l-inch of the top with 
good maiden loam, well mixed with silver-sand, 
covering that with silver-sand only. Then 
sowed the seed as evenly as possible, leaving it 
uncovered. I then placed the pots in fibre in a 
box covered with glass, and put it on the hot- 
water pipes under the stage, as previously 
mentioned. Some of the seedlings soon made 


their appearance, but they came up very irregu- 
larly, others not appearing for some time after- 
wards. i 
enough to be taken out with two small pointed 
sticks, they were placed in boxes of loam and 
manure, with silver-sand, 2 inches apart each 
way, and as soon as the leaves touched they 


As soon as each seedling was large 


were again put into 3-inch pots. When these 


were full of roots some were potted into 5 inch 
pots, and others planted into well-prepared beds 
in the garden. 
planted out in the garden certainly made the 
best growth. 
simple. 
flowering in the greenhouse, are placed outside 
to ripen, and then brought back into the green- 
house and laid on their sides under the staging, 
where they remain until the end of February ; 
I then stand them in water until quite soaked, 
and place them on boards on the hot-water pipes 
under the staging. 
have made a good start. 
out and repot in the smallest pots they will go 
into, using loam, mixed with cow-manure, soot, 
Thomson’s manure, and road-scrapings, and 
place on a shelf near the glass. 
these pots are full of roots they are potted into 
their 6-inch flowering pots, and as soon as they 
show flower-buds they are given soot-water and 
liquid-manure, made by placing horse-droppings 
in a bag in a tub of water. 
for bedding are taken up as soon as injured by 
frost. 
packed in boxes of fibre placed in a dry cellar. 
They are then started in the same boxes some 
time in April by simply watering, and kept in 
frames until fear of frost is over, when they are 
planted out in the beds where they will continue 
to bloom until frost again puts in its appearance. 
I sowed the seed of these Begonias Jan. 21, 
and send you a small photo of one of the seed- 
lings. 

crimson. 


They all flowered well, but those 


The after-management is very 
Those in pots, after they had done 


In less than a month they 
I then shake them 


As soon as 


Those that are used 


When nearly dry they are cleaned and 


The colour of the flowers is deep 
KE. G. G., Shrewsbury. 


Unhealthy Palm.—I wrote to you a few 
weeks ago about a Date (?) Palm of mine, which 
was covered with scale, and you recommended 
me to wash it with soft-soap and water. I did 
so last week, using about 4 oz. of soft-soap to 
14 quarts water. It removed the scale, but 
since then the Palm has a very dried-up, 
withered appearance, and the leaves hang down 
as if the stalks were not strong enough to support 
them, and at the base the stalks feel soft and 
withered to the touch, and are twisted and 
weak. It does not want water, and keeps on 
growing new leaves very well. I send sketch 
of Palm, so that you may know the variety. I 
have the earth pressed very close in pot, as [ 
was told it was good to do so.—Luoy Lrwin. 


* .* Four ounces of soft-soap is too much to use 
in 14 quarts of water. We are afraid you have 
injured the plants by too strong a wash, espe- 
cially if the strong solution was allowed to run 
down into the heart of the plant, and possibly 
also to the roots. 4 oz. of soap would be a 
strong wash in ‘a gallon of water; but if used 
carefully that strength would have done no 
harm. There is nothing for it but to wait 
results. If the heart of the plant is not injured, 
new fronds will start away induetime. When- 
ever a strong insecticide is used it should be 
kept from the heart and also from the roots, and 
the plants should be syringed with clean water 
as soon as the sponging is finished. 


-Heating a greenhouse and vinery 
(Three Years’ Reader, Axminster).—It 1s 
always a bad plan to place a boiler or stove of 
any kind in a glass-house. A certain amount of 
dust and dirt is unavoidable, and this is very 
detrimental to plant life. The proper place for 
the boiler in this case is outside the house, 
opposite to the division or partition between the 
two. Run the flow and return connections 
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through the front wall, on the side of the 
division wall which may be most convenient, 
and on these fix two J’s, branching off right 
and left, with a valve on the flow on each side 
(there is no necessity to have valves on the 
returns), In order to maintain a warm green- 
house or intermediate temperature in the larger 
house three rows (one flow and two returns) of 
4-inch piping along the front will be necessary, 
and we should put the same in the other, though 
if frost is to be excluded only here two rows 
willdo. In this way rather less than 100 feet 
of piping will be required, but the boiler ought 
to be capable of heating from 120 feet to 150 feet. 
As far as we know the boiler mentioned is a very 
effective one. If the pipes could be carried 
along the n.-w. end of the larger house two rows 
would suffice, but this cannot be done without 
crossing the doorway. 


Justicia calycotricha.—The genus Jus- 
ticia is in the ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening” 
spoken of as a large and most confused one 
and to this remark no one will, I think, take 
any exception, for most of those that are com- 
monly grown are referred to some other genus. 
Thus one just now beautifully in flower under 
the name of J. calycotricha is also known as 
Schaueria calycotricha; the purple-flowered 
J. speciosa that blooms later on is a Peristophe, 
while others are included inthe genera Jacobinia, 
Cyrtanthera, and Dianthera. ‘That at the head- 
ing of this note—J. calycotricha—is, like many 
other of the flowering Acanthads, an upright- 
growing, sparely-branched plant, and the blos- 
s0ms are borne in terminal clusters. In this 
the individual blooms are little more than an 
inch long, but, being berne in crowded clusters, 
they are very attractive. The showiest part of 
the inflorescence is, however, furnished by the 
calyx segments, which are long, narrow, and, as 
in the flowers, of a yellow tint, so that a well- 
flowered plant is very pretty, added to which it 
is of a colour little represented among stove- 
flowering plants. ‘The flowering season of this 
Justiciais during the autumn and winter months. 
It is a native of Brazil, and was introduced into 
this country about seventy years ago. At one 
time it was generally grown, but, in common 
with many other beautiful stove-flowering 
plants, it declined in popularity when the rage 
for plants with foliage distinctions set in some 
twenty-five years ago or thereabouts. The 
different Acanthads are, as a rule, of easy pro- 
pagation and culture, and thisformsno exception. 
Old plants are in all cases liable to run up thin 
and naked at the base, hence the most satisfac- 
tory method is to propagate a few young ones 
from cuttings and grow them on freely. They 
may be stopped once, or in some cases twice, 
but at the same time it should be borne in mind 
that the finest heads of blossoms are borne on 
the most vigorous shoots ; hence no more pinch- 
ing should be resorted to than is absolutely 
necessary. Where they will not be too tall 
some of them may be allowed to run up without 
stopping, and in this way the finest heads will 
be produced.—H. P. 


Plants for a wall.—I have a wall 70 feet 
long facing due south, and sheltered from north 
and east winds. I propose planting a collection 
of hardy Magnolias against it, and should be 
very grateful if any of the readers of GARDENING 
would tell me what kinds to plant, and whether 
they are likely to thrive in such a position? I 
should be glad also of any hints as to when they 
ought to be planted and how treated ?—East 
SUSSEX, 

*.” We should certainly think that you would 
not do wrong in planting Magnolias there. 
Plant M. conspicua, the early-flowering deci- 
duous one and its purple tinged variety Soulan- 
geana. Then you might plant M. Watsoni, M. 
parviflora, both new species; the old M. gran- 
diflora, often very beautiful against a wall; and 
the early-blooming M. stellata (Halleana) and 
its rose-coloured variety, which is, however, 
rather rare. All these are really handsome 
kinds, and the cream of the famlly as regards 
flowers, Plant in the spring and in well dug 
loamy soil. We should think the natural soil in 
your district quite good enough. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Euotio Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, Unen_ boards, price 122.; well baynd in 
kalf-morocco, 18s. Through all booksellers, ‘ 








RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and eae | written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are Be evel in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, a8 GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as camnot 
well be classified, will be found in their different vod it 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 





1735.—Potting Lilies.—I should feel obliged if you 
would kindly inform me through your valuable paper 
when would be the right time to pot up to grow on ina 
greenhouse Lilium speciosum, L. Harrisi, and L. auratum 
to bloom about July or August next, and what treatment 
and soil would suit them best ?—Home Cuar, 


1737.—A fruit instead of Plum.—I am lifting a 
Victoria Plum from a wall about 14 feet high, facing north, 
because the fruit never came to much, for want of sun I 
suppose, Would you kindly say in your columns what I 
had best put in its place—you will note the district? The 
height is about 680 feet above sea level. I have already a 
large Cherry (which does well), another Plum, and a 
Morello Cherry against the same wall. — Inquirgr, 
Lanark. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1738,—Unhealthy Tacsonia (EZ, L. D.),—Cut back 
the Tacsonia and thoroughly clean it with some approved 
insecticide, such as any of those advertised in GARDENING. 
You must pick out every scrap of mealy-bug with a small 
pointed stick. This pest gets into the corners and must be 
eradicated. The vaporiser is an improved form of the 
old and offensive fumigator. You can plant what you 
call a creeping Geranium, by which we presume you mean 
Ivy-leaved, at the base if you like, 


1739.—Michaelmas Daisies (Mrs. Cecil Lane).— 
You can get these at any good hardy plant nursery, such 
as any of those that advertise in GARDENING. The earliest 
in flower, which usually commence to bloom about the 
end of August, are Aster acris and ‘A, amellus bessarabicus, 
They are both dwarf, the former covered with narrow- 
petalled, delicate lilac flowers; those of the other bolder 
and rich purple in colour. They last throughout Septem- 
ber in beauty. Amellus bessarabicus is the better of the 
two for cutting. You can have others and late kinds, as 
A. levis, A. ericoides, A, horizontalis, A. Novi-Belgi, A. 
Nove-Angliv, A. puniceus, A. linearifolius, A. dumosus, 
etc, 


1740.-—Sowing Anemone seed in November. 
—Isit too late tosow Anemone seed this month, if the 
weather continues open? And if sown, how soon is it 
hkely to come into fiower ?—No Namz. 


*,* No; it ws too late to sow now. Wait wntil the 
spring, and they will flower the following autumn. Sow 
thinly in the open in a well-prepared bed. 


1741 —Roses for fence.—! have an open iron fence, 
about 7 feet high, and should be glad to hear the names 
of a few hardy evergreen, or nearly evergreen, Roses that 
would quickly cover it ?—B. 

*,* Gloire de Dijon, Réve d@Or, Bouquet @’Or, all nearly 
evergreen; Musk Rose (R. moschata), Paul’s Single 
White, and R. polyantha, or any of the old cluster kinds, 
like Félicité Perpétuée, ete, 


1742,-Achimenes, ete.—Should the corms of Achi- 
menes and Gesneras be taken out of the soil when they 
have died down ?—BEn-My CHREB. 


*,* These are best shaken out when ripe and stored with 
a little Cocoa-nut-fibre or sand in some moderately-dry 
place where the temperature will not fall below 4.5 degs. 


1743.—A Myrobella Plum.—I have a fan-trained 
tree, marked Plum ‘‘Myrobella.” Will you please say if 
this is of any use for fruit bearing, or if it is any use as an 
ornamental-trained tree for a house side ?—W. Smiru. 


*.* Ona warm wall, or in a sheltered situation, this 
species, known commonly as the ‘‘Cherry Plum,” bears 
Freely, and as it flowers early, it is also in some degree 
ornamental. The fruit is small and round, something 
like that of a large Cherry. It is very useful for making 
tarts, preserving, etc. 


1744.—A water barometer.—“ Miss L.” wants to 
know how to make a barometer with water ina Florentine 
flask inverted in a glass jar? Should the water be put in 
the jar or the flask to start with ? 

*.* Put the water in the jar, invert the flask in the 
water, and the thing is done. 


1745.—Jerusalem Artichoke roots turning 
black.—Would some reader kindly tell me if Jerusalem 
Artichokes would turn black in cooking after being taken 
up a few days? I know they are not full grown yet, but 
have never heard of them turning black before.—S, A. 


** The fault is in the cooking 
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1746.—Persian Cyclamens.—I have several pots off 
Persian Cyclamen, which are rather slow in coming on. 
Kindly inform how to treat them ?—W, G. 


*,* The best place for Cyclamens now is a shelf near the 
glass in wa moderately warm, well-ventilated greenhouse. 
If you cannot supply exactly these conditions get the 
nearest you can to them. 


1747.—Beds for Onions.—Please to say how to 
make a bed for spring Onions that have been struck in a 
hothouse, as I wish to grow for show ?—Doncasrur, 

*.* Beds for Onions raised in heat should now be pre- 
pared ona warm border. Add plenty of decayed manure. 
and allow the soil to get well sweetened by planting-time. 
Plant when ready in rows 18 inches apart, with 1 foot: 
between the plants. You will require to feed freely durings 
growth, giving guano, fish - manure, and phosphates. 
Water also in dry weather to wash the food down to 
roots, 


1748.—Transplanting outdoor Vine.—I shouldi 
be much obliged if you would tell me if Ican transplant a. 
Grape-Vine which is out-of-doors against a south wall, and 
the best time todo so? I donot know the variety, and it. 
is a somewhat old plant,—E, Howarp THELBY. 

*,* You do not say in what position you wish to replant: 
the Vine. The end of March or earlyin April is best, and. 
you would do well to get this work quickly done, and. 
secure al the fibrous roots possible. Probably you would: 
jind a strong young Vine do better, and you could then. 
choose a good variety of Sweetwater. 


1749.—Red-spider in orchard-house.—During: 
my absence from home for a month during August my 
Peach and Nectarine-trees got infested with red-spider. 
I destroyed a good many of them, but those left appear to: 
have hibernated on the stems and branches of the 
Nectarines—some in webs attached to the trees. How 
can I most effectually destroy these ?—East ANGLIAN. 

*,* Well syringe the trees with a miature of Tebacco- 
water and sulphur, and when dry give a dressing of 
Gishurst compound in @ thick state. 


1750.—Gravel for garden walks.—Where caw 
the different kinds of gravel (including limestone chip- 
pings) be obtained, and about at what cost per ton?— 
GRAVEL. 


*,.* Gravel is always obtained as far as possible in the 
neighbourhood, as the cost for carriage for any distance is 
so heavy. Near London the Croydon gravel is usually 
employed, but the cost of this at Liverpool would be pro- 
hibitive. Apply ata railway company’s goods yard. 


1751.-Market gardening.—Would market gar- 
dening be likely to pay on suitable land where labour is: 
cheap, within half-a-mile of a railway-station, and twenty- 
five of a large town ?—X. Y. Z. 


*,* This is a dificult question to answer, The result: 
would probably depend upon the experience and business: 
capabilities or shrewdness of the wnvestor, and, to some: 
extent, upon the town or market ; there are good and bad, 
ones. In these days it is much easier to lose money than. 

o make it in this line. 


1752.—Sin gle Cactus Dahlias.—I bought a packet 
of seed of the new single Cactus Dahlias from one of the: 
leading seed houses last spring, but only about three plants 
bore flowers in the least like the illustration in the cata— 
logue, and they were not constant. The rest were all 
ordinary single, with a few semi-double flowers, Ig this. 
usual, or is it likely that the seed was mixed ?—C. B. 


*,* Dahlias vary a great deal from seed, especially: 
purchased seeds. One can never be certain what the seed— 
lings will turn out. 


1753.—Night-soil.—I have some night soil perfectly: 
free from any superfluous matter. I had it mixed with a 
large proportion of yellow loam. It has been turned over 
many times since, and that was in April. I bave only a 
small garden. How and when should I use it, and the 
quantity per square yard ?—AMATEUR. 


*,* You may use three barrowsful of the manurial 
compost per square rod for all vegetable crops. Will be 
valuable for Onions, Cabbages, and Cauliflowers. 


1754.-Rose Marechal Niel swelling.—I have 
two Maréchal Niel Roses in my conservatory, and a little 
distance up the stem there is a swelling or something grow- 
ing out, and then it splits. Will you kindly tell me what 
it = a how to stop it? Iam afraid it will kill the trees. 

*,* An old complaint in this Rose—canker. No one 
knows really how to get rid of it, but it generally kills the 
plant. It isa disease perhaps due to unsuitable stock, at 
any rate, you have no remedy. 


1755 —Yew-hedges.—Please tell me the best method 
of growing Yew-hedges on sandy soil in an exposed situa- 
tion. How far apart should the trees be, and how should 
the soil be prepared.—K. B. 


*.* You must buy “‘ hedging” Yews, grown on purpose 
for hedges in Surrey nurseries, and put them 18 inches 
apart, if you want a good result quickly. The land wants 
no preparation beyond a good digging. If the soil is 
very poor or light, the trees would benefit by a mulch of 
manure after planting, and a good watering to settle the 
soil, also next spring and summer if the weather is very 
dry. 


1756.—Kitchen garden in poor condition.— 
My kitchen garden is fullof worms, slugs, and wire-worms, 
{ have put on gas-lime, according to instructions given in 
GARDENING. Would stable-manure do better than guano 
to apply in February ?—C. H. H., Plymouth. 


*,* Stable-manure would be much better if decayed. 
We would advise also the use of such aids as guano when 
the crops are growing. 


1757.—Pickled wood.—I am pulling up a boundary 
fence to my garden, the material used being what is com- 
monly known here as pickled wood. What I wish to ask 
you, or any any of your readers who have had experience 
of this wood is if it will injure fruit-trees planted against 
it, as the fence will be 5 feet 6inches high. I thought of 
planting Plum-trees along it.—J. B. R. 


*,* The pickled wood fence will not injure fruit-irces, 
They need not touch the fence for a few months, 
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1758.—Flower-beds infested with worms.— 
Small flower-beds are infested with worms and slugs. As 
they are planted with bulbs they cannot be disturbed. 
Would salt or soot do any good; if salt, how much? I 
suppose lime would kill roots and bulbs ?7—C. H. H., 
Plymouth. 

*,* We do not advise salt. Use soot freely, or, what is 
better, dry wood-ashes, mixed with soot and Sreshly-slaked 
lime, Cocoa-nut fibre refuse mixed with soot is an excel- 
lent preventive and neat in appearance, and even common 
sawdust may be worked in. Lime-kiln-dust ts good and 
fine coal-ashes will keep the pest at bay. 


1759.—Planting Vines.—I am about to plant two 
Vines in a bed outside a lean-to greenhouse. Will you 
inform me if this is a good time to plant, and what 
material is best to enrich the soil. I have a lot of rotten 
stable-manure ; may I dig thisin, or should it be cow-dung. 
For any instructions as to planting I shall be obliged.— 
AMATEUR, 

*.* Plant in spring, March or April, just before the 
canes begin to burst their buds, as the top growth ts far in 
advance of that of the root. If your soil is good, do not 
use manures too freely, but add old mortar rubble, burnt 
wood-ashes, }-inch bones, or bone-meal, These build up a 
short jointed growth, stable-manures the reverse. Only 
wse these as a surface dressing when the Vines are grow- 
ing. Plant near the surface and then cover with short 
stable or broken cow-manuréy not fresh. Plant in the 
spring. 


1760.—Violets not flowering.—I should be glad 
to know the reason of my Violet-plants producing seed- 
pods instead of flowers, as shown by the enclosed specimen. 
Taoey are planted in rich soil on a west border, backed by a 
wooden wall, and get a great deal of sun. The plants are 
full of leaf and seem healthy.—Svr. SrepurEn’s. 


*.* Your Violets are in splendid condition we should 
say. They were crowded with seed-pods which of course 
show that jlowers have been there. A plant cannot ‘‘ pro- 
duce seed-pods instead of flowers.” In Violets the latter 
cluster amongst the leaves and have to be sought for. 


1761 —Hydrangea after flowering.—I have in 
a 9-inch pot a Hydrangea which has been in flower for the 
last two months, and is now producing new wood. I 
would like to know should the flowers be cut off, or in 
what manner it should be treated so as to flower next 
year ?—CLOYNE. 

*.* Cut off the old flowers of the Hydrangea now. 
Keep the plant in a@ cool greenhouse on the side of dryness 
at the root through the winter. In the spring give liquid- 
manure of any kind available. It will not require stimu- 
lants now. 


1762.—Green manure.—Can I use this to mulch 
Rose-trees (both recently planted old trees)? Will it 
do harm if thinly placed on the lawn? 2, If I must not 
use it for either purpose, what would you advise me to do 
with it?7—GREEN MANURE. 


** You may use fresh stable-manure as a mulch to 
newly-planted Rose or other trees. It is not exactly 
adapted for the lawn, but it will do no harm at this season 
if you do not mind its appearance. The straw will have 
to be raked off when the weather has bleached it. 


1763.—Gladioli corms.—Oa pulling up some 
Gladioli, I found that in nearly every case there were 
three or four large and new bulbs on the top of the bulb I 
planted. Should I separate them? Will the old bulb 
flower next year? Ought I to tear the stalk from the 
bulb or allow it to wither 7—GLADIOLUS. 


“* The Gladiolus forms the new bulbs on the top of the 
old ones. The latter are of no use for planting. Let the 
stalk ripen. 


1764,.—Treatment of Amaryllis.—I have a pit at 
the back of a greenhouse, facing north, about 20 feet long. 
A hot-water pipe runs through it. Could I keep 
Amaryllis there, and how should I treat them; also bed- 
ding out plants? Would you kindly advise what would be 
most suitable to keep there during winter ?7—W. G. 

*.* You may keep the Amaryllis in the pit if the tem- 
perature does not fall below 45 degs, but the bulbs must be 
kept dry til February. Bedding-plants would be better 
bus in the sunshine, though if near the glass they will 

0. 


1765.—Planting Roses.—A gardener planted some 
Roses for me. Isupplied him with plenty of the best loam 
from top of pasture land, He planted the trees care- 
fully, but instead of mixing the manure with the soil, or 
putting it below the roots, he placed it on top (not touch- 
ing the roots), dressing off with more loam. Will that 
serve for good blooms, or shall I next spring replant, 
mixing the manure and loam together? I want to do it 
properly.—ScALP&L, 

** Your gardener was quite right. Good loam wants 
no admixture of manure, which should not touch the roots. 
You can mulch with manure next spring—that is, place a 
layer of manure on the surface of the soil. Its good pro- 
perties are then washed down to the roots. 


1766.—Unsatisfactory Pears.—I am taking the 
liberty of sending by post a few Pears, and shall be very 
glad if you could kindly give me the cause and cure for 
their deformed appearance? It is a rather old tree, and a 
fair quantity of the crop is unfit for use, while some ara 
free from the marks, and of good shape.—H. F. 


. The roots of the trees are evidently in an unsuitable 
subsoil. Root-prune the trees, doing one half the work 
now, and one half next year. Keep 3 feet from the stem, 
and cut off all coarse roots descending tnto the ground, so 
as to encourage plenty of new fibres, 


1767.—Yew-hedge.-—In my garden there is an old- 
Yew-hedge, about 12 feet high. It was higher, but I cut 
it back two years ago. It is becoming shabby and in 
places seems to be dying. Itis important to maintain it 
as it divides my garden from a smaller one which I let off. 
Ought I to manure it or how should it be treated? I find 
that a Yew-hedge requires free exposure to sun and air, 
and must not be overshadowed, even by a tree of its own 
kind. This has had something to do with it.—H. 


*.* You may mulch or top-dress the old Yew-hedge 


with advantage. Let the mulch extend several feet from 


the hedge, if convenient, as the roots spread some distance, 


shaded sheltered situation. 


opinion, The plan is to have no heating apparatus in 





1768.—Treatment of Dahlia roots.:—My Dahlias 
always have such cumbrous, heavy roots, and the soil and 
stones get embedded between the tubers, making them 
difficult to store. Would the single tubers grow in the 
spring if cut off now from the bunch, or, if I cut part 
off, would it injure the rest?—C. B. 

*.* You must not cut single tubers from your Dahlias 
with the view of saving them for spring planting. The 


chances are that only a very limited number will develop 


bulbs, and if you cut or injure the roots in any way now, 
they will probably decay. — 


1769.—Raspberries, — Would Raspberries form a 


cattle-resisting hedge, and would old canes do to plant? 


Mine are rather thick on the ground; if I took up every 
other, would they do to transplant inside an iron railing 
that cuts off my garden all round from a field? Ido not 
care so much for fruit, which would probably be stolen, as 
for protection for other things. Please say at what dis- 
tance the canes should be planted, and whether they 
could be left their full length, as the taller they are the 
better 7—C. B. 


*,* Raspberries will not form a cattle-resisting hedge 
though they might perhaps answer the purpose you have 


in view, At any rate, as you have the canes, they might 
be tried. Plant 18 inches apart, with three canes in each 
group. 


1770.—Leafage affected with mildew.—The 


foliage of my out-door Roses was sadly disfigured this year 
with mildew, Can nothing be done in the early spring to 
prevent this? I never find sulphur of the least use in 
curing ity andit is as unsightly as the disease.—O. B. 


*,* You cannot cure, nor do we find any check possible 


for mildew upon Roses growing in the open air. The 
causes of this disease are so completely beyond our control 
that we cannot successfully fight it, except under glass, 
Sometimes plants grow away from mildew, but only when 


the weather has been most favourable after the attack, 
We have ceased trying outdoors, and, like yourself, think 


the sulphur as bad as the disease in appearance ; but, if 
it be used early and the weather sets in favourable, it may 
often be the means of helping our plants, 


1771.—_Climbers for stone wall.—I want to cover 


a stone wall, about 8 feet high, with ornamental, hardy 
evergreen clinging climbers. The wall has a south aspect, 
but it is within 2 feet of an arch, covered with wire netting 
and creepers, which would intercept thesun’s rays, Please 
say in this week’s GARDENING what climbers you would 


recommend for the purpose, Also kindly state whether 
variegated Ivy-cuttings can be struck now, and how.— 
ARBOUR, 

*,* We know of no hardy ornamental clinging climbers 
except Ivy. The latter, especially the variegated sorts, 
would look very pretty. Veitch’s Am~pelopsis clings 
closely, but it is not evergreen, and we have seen the small 
variegated Huonymus radicans cover a lofty wall, support- 
ing itself by clinging to the wall, though not so closely as 
Ivy. Cuttings of variegated Ivies will root now in a 


1772._Market-growing for profit.—As I am 
thinking of going in for the above, I have been recom- 
mended the following plan, and shall be glad to have your 


the houses, and to practically shut up business in the 
winter, a3 I was told that the money one spent in coke 
would balance any profit made at that season. The crops 
suggested are to grow Tomatoes in summer, and buy the 
young plants, which can now be done cheaply, and have 
some early Chrysanthemums, and of course take your 
chance about the early frosts. Are there any sorts of 
flowers or anything that one could grow in cold houses 
during the winter that would be profitable?—O, A. A., 
Sussex. 

*,* This plan would never answer, Ali the winter you 
are losing rent, and you can get no saleable flowers 


from cold houses, except perhaps Christmas Roses. The 


way you go to work about the Tomatoes is silly. No good 
man would buy his plants. If you embark in this kind 
of thing you are bound to fail and lose every penny. 


1773.—Lilies in pots.—I have a lot of Lilies, differ- 
ent kinds: Auratums, longiflorum, lancifolium, Browni, 


etc., in pots. Can I keep them outdoors all the winter 


covered with tan only, or willit be best to keep them 
indoors in the dark until the spring? I find that when 
they are kept indoors they get so dry.—F. H, L. 

*,* You may keep the Lilies indoors, but not in warmth 
—better still in a cola frame with tan over them, two or 
three inches deep, or you may keep them outdoors with 


deeper covering. 


1774.—Diseased Carnations.—Will you please 


inform me the name of this disease of Carnations, and 


suggest a treatment? I do not think it is Helmintho- 
sporium, because there is no white blister, but the colour 


is chocolate, I shall be greatly obliged by an answer.—I. 


*.* The leaves appear to be infested with another form 


of Carnation spot (Uredo dianthi). It is less deadly than 


the Helminthosporium, but is mischievous all the same. 
It would be advisable to pick of and burn the leaves most 
affected by it. We have had plants that suffered from it 
during winter grow away quite healthy with the return of 
sunny spring days, and during summer lose all traces of 
the disease. 


1775.—Rose flowers opening badly.—I com- 
plained in GARDENING last year that such a large number 
of my Roses failed to open satisfactorily, especially 
La France. The trees have behaved in much the 
same way this year, but have not been quite so dis- 
appointing. Should I disbud them? A large La France 
bush is loaded every year with buds in clusters of five or 
six, but when they do open the petals are thin and 
crumpled and pale—very different from the smooth, thick, 
reflexed petals of a perfect La France.—C. B. 


* * Surely you are wrong in describing a La France bloom 
as having thick petals? Itis the fact of their soft, delicate 
texture, with great numbers, that makes this Rose so bad 
an opener. It is truly beautiful when good, but if imtro- 
duced now instead of so many years back, we venture to 
say La France would not be so popular; certainly not 
with those who are familiar with the many superb varieties 
since introduced. You cannot remedy the fault; it is a 
question of seasons, and perhaps néxt year you will sind 
this variety all you expect, 
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1776.—Primroses.—Again seeking for information, I 


will trouble you for an answer to my difficulties. I wish 
to grow some good flowering Primroses. Will you please 


to tell me what kinds I should get, also what time to 


plant same, and when they may be expected to flower? Also 
should they be removed from the borders after flowering 
to make room, or left in? Also any other information 
that space will admit?—E. D. 


*,* Plant out at once and get a good selection of the 


bunch-flowered kinds, like beautiful Polyanthuses, and to 
be got at all good hardy plant nurseries. They will bloom 
in the spring, and after flowering may be, if so desired, 
moved to a shady border—not too dense—and kept watered 
during the summer. You can sow seed in the spring, 
but not now. Better far purchase plants. 


1777.—Gladiolus spawn.—lI beg to thank you for 


the information given me to my query of ‘‘ perennials for 
the border,” and now venture to trouble you again. 
Please inform me if the bulblets which form at the base of 
the Gladioli should be dried with the bulbs and planted in 
the spring? Or should they be potted now and kept in a 
cold frame, and when will they flower?—TurEex YEARS’ 
READER. 


*.* The bulblets or “spawn,” or such of them, at any 


rate, as are large enough to be separated safely, had better 
be taken off in the autumn. Store them for the winter in 
sand in a cool greenhouse, or elsewhere, so that frost can- 
not reach them, and in the spring, when in growth, plant 
out in a nursery-bed of light, rich, sandy soil, lifting and 
storing the bulbs again in the autumn. After two years’ 
growth most of them should bloom well. 


1778.—Autumn - bearing Raspberries.—Are 


these another kind of Raspberry, or is it the ordinary 
kind only treated ag described in your ‘‘ Coming Week’s 
Work ” of Oct. 12th ?—BaRNa. 


*,* Owing to the character of the season ordinary 


summer-fruiting Raspberries have carried a very late 
crop, but this is not usual. There are real autumn-bear- 
ing varieties, such as Belle de Fontenay, October Red, and 
Surprise @ Automne, These may be obtained at any good 
fruit nursery. 


1779.—Black Hamburgh Vines bleeding. — 


Several of my Vines have begun within the last month to 
bleed at one or two of the joints of the new main shoots, 
The stem round the joint first becomes discoloured, and 
then drops of liquid ooze out, The Vines were placed in 
the house (a cold one) last spring. The bed was made of 
turfy-loam and old rotten horsé-manure. Ample ventila- 
tion has been given day and night, and the Vines bave not 
been allowed to bear. My gardener cut the old stems 
back to the new shoots in August, and some of the laterals 
have been shortened, which is all the pruning they have 
had. I ghall feel greatly obliged to anyone who can tell 
me the cause of the defect and the remedy ?—Easr 
ANGLIAN, 


** Your Vines being in a cold house should have been 


cut back later—not August. Bleeding is caused by cutting 
the growth before it is matured. We advise drying of 
canes by searing the ends of Vines bleeding with a red- 
hot iron; then, whilst dry, apply Thomson's Styptic. It 
is nothing to do with border, but Vines planted last spring 
should certainly not have been cut (old stems) till the sap 
was falling. 


1780.—Yellow-coloured Climbing Roses for 


greenhouse.—I have an unheated lean-to greenhouse 
against wall of my house, 18 feet by 8 feet—not built on 
ground, but on rafters. I cannot, therefore, have beds in 
it. Sun is on it generally from ten o’clock till two o'clock. 
Locality, South Pembrokshire. I want two yellow climb- 
ing Roses in it. They would be against the north end. 
Would a wooden box 3 feet long by 8 inches wide by 
11 inches deep be suitable, or would large pots be better? 
If the latter, what size pot, and what sort of Roses?— 
ROSARIO, 


*.* Roses would in time require more root room than 


the box of the size given would supply, and a pot would be 
no better. Cannot you make a border and plant the 
Roses out? Maréchal Niel and Climbing Perle des 
Jardins are good kinds, 


1781._Treatment of Taberous Begonia.— 


At the end of last August, in repotting a small Begonia in 
bud I unfortunately snapped it off close to the tuber. As 


I was just going from home, | stuck it into the pot to take 


its chance. In October I turned it out, and found one or 
two little rootlets at the end of the stem, I foolishly put 
it back into the same pot with the tuber. Is the cutting ~ 


likely to develop now into a plant, and, if so, what winter 


treatment shallI give it? Would it be better in a warm 
room thanin an unheated greenhouse? Shall I remove 
the tuber? It happens to be the only White Begonia I 
have ever had.—C. B. 


*,* When the cutting of the Begonia ripens and dies 


down you will probably find a small tuber at the base, 
which, if taken care of, will make a plant next year. Let 
it remain in the pot with the old tuber till spring. Keep 
safe from frost and dry till there are signs of growth, 


1782.—Unsatisfactory Marechal Niel Rose.— 
I have a Maréchal Niel Rose in a large pot, about 11 inches 
or 12inches. It never bears more than about a dozen 
flowers, and grows in a straggling fashion. I have a 
border between the stages at the end of my little green- 
house, measuring about 2 feet by 24 feet. Would it be 
well to plant the Rose-tree, or to place it in a wooden tub 
rather larger and deeper than its present pot? I planted 
it once before, but the buds began to disappear bodily 
(I expect rats took them), so I was obliged to pot it again, 
and put it on the stage. It has not grown much in five 
years, but it always has a few flowers, and looks healthy. 

B. 


*,* More than one instance has come under our notice 
where @ Maréchal Niel has refused to grow. It is an 
eccentric variety, and if you try another plant in the 
border, previously moving the soil deeply, and well 


manuring on the surface, it is quite likely.you will find 


very different results. A small tub of fresh soil, and as 

much as possible of that now around your plant removed, 

may bring it into better growth, but we would keep tt as 

itis, and plant a fresh one in the border. Of course, you 

must discover and stop whatever eats your buds as you 

Patera A few visits at night with a lantern should do 
is. 
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1783.—Dahlias amongst Roses.—I had a new 
bed planted last autumn with new and old Roses. They 
seemed so far apart in the spring that I ventured to 
put in a few Dahlias among them. The Dahlias grew so 
tremendously that the Roses had not a chance, and were 
quite swamped. Will it have injured them at all, perma- 
reefs They are living, but have not grown much.— 

. >. 

*.“ We do not suppose the Roses will be entirely injured, 
but you should never plant Roses with such vigorous- 
growing things as Dahlias. Mignonette, Tufted Pansies 
(Violas), Carnations, and such dwarf things are best for 
Roses ; or, better still, let them be alone, carpeting the 
ground between with Saaxifrage, Sedum, or Herniaria 
glabra. 


1784.—Treatment of Gladioli.—I am just lifting 
a quantity of Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, and attached to 
the lower part of the bulb I find a quantity of very small 
ones. Will you kindly tell me the proper treatment of 
these? I may tell you that I did not lift the Gladioli last 
autumn, but let them remain in the ground until the 
spring, and I found then, as now, a quantity of small bulbs. 
These I separated and sowed ina bed by themselves. They 
grew and kept alive all summer, but did not make much 
headway, and I find now they are very little larger than 
when sown. Indeed, it is difficult to/ find them in the 
soil, and I have decided they must remain in the ground 
all winter. Perhaps I ought to add they were planted in 
a very dry situation.—InquirER. 

** You can only do as you have been doing, and grow 
them on for several years until they have attained 
flowering size, which will be from three to five years. It 
will be as well to protect the young bulbs with a surface 
of litter over the soil, as Gladioli are not really hardy, 
although G. Brenchleyensis is the least tender of any. See 
too reply to ‘* Three ¥ ears’ Reader.” 


1785.—Potatoes, etc.—I have a piece of ground, 
about 50 feet by 50 feet, in which I wish to grow Potatoes 
next year. Kindly tell me what is the best Potato to 
plant? It isa light soil, overlying clay on a slope facing 
south. Also what quantity of seed Potatoes shall I 
require to fill the ground? The Cabbages and Broccoli at 
present in the ground are literally eaten up by (I presume) 
slugs. Shall I give it adressingoflime. Ihave unlimited 
stable-manure, which has in past years been liberally 
spread over the ground.—Amarerur, Shooters’ Hill. 


_ «* The most profitable early variety we have ever grown 
is White Beauty of Hebron. Victor (Sharpe’s), or Veitch’s 
or Myatt’s Ashleaf, would come in a little earlier than the 
jirst, but none of them produce anything like a crop. For 
& succession or later supply you might plant say half the 
ground with Satisfaction, but though this is Jirst rate the 
early varieties always pay best. You will require nearly 
two bushels of seed to plant the whole of the ground, By 
all means use lime freely on the ground, but do not put 
much if any more manure on the ground. A little super- 
phosphate may be applied when planting. 


1786.-Growing Roses in border (Bertro).— 
Your way is the best, and should be adopted, Anyhow, 
the plants must be cut back in the spring, and there isnot 
the slightest need to get, as your friend mentions, ** speci- 
mens,” which cost much, and are often unsatisfactory. 
Get well-ripened, strong plants. 


1787.—Potato queries (Doncaster):—We do not 
advise rock salt for the land, especially at this season. 
You do not say what your soil is like—heavy or light, If 
the latter, dig and manure freely now, and leave ag roughly 
aspossible, Letit beroughall the winter, and plant in spring 
in drills, when you may give such aids as old burnt refuse, 
spent manure, or salt, if required. Fish-manure also is 
excellent. Plant in rows 24 feet to 3 feet apart, with half 
the distance between the sets for exhibition roots. Ridge 
up high, and you will then get grand tubers. Scab 
is not caused by lime, but rank manures in contact with 
the tubers. The manure should be always underneath, 
i) ag clay land add any lighter compost, and feed 
reely. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 
*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—H. B. H., Crawley.—Lobelia 
Tupa.—HWM. Gladstone.—The name of the flower of Orchid 
received is Sarcanthus flexus, of no commercial value,—— 
Miss C. Townshend.—Rhus Toxicodendron, N. America 
aud Japan (‘‘the Poison Ivy”). Some plants appear to 
be much legs virulent than others.— Pegyy.—1, Agple- 
nium biforme ; 2, Pteris serrulata ; 3, Adiantum Oapillus- 
veneris; 4, Cyrtomium falcatum; 5, Nephrodium molle, 
—J. W., nr. Oldham.—The Orchid flower is Miltonia 
cuneata, a native of Brazil, and introduced in this country 
in 1843.—T. Sellaw, Marple Bridge-——1, Possibly 
Rhododendron pr#cox, but we should like flowers to feel 
quite Sure; 2, Retinospora squarrosa; 3, Euonymus 
japonicus; 4, Periwinkle (Vinca minor).——F. Coulson, 
Glasgow.—1, Common Heath (Erica vulgaris var.) ; 
2, White Cornish Heath (E. vagans alba); 3, E. vagans. 
These lovely Heaths are flowering now, when everything 
else is bare.——Miss ¥. K.—Eccremocarpus scaber. It 
always dies down, and is not perennial on all soils, We, 
however, should not think it ig hardy in Yorkshire.—— 
Margaret Ackell,—Martynia fragrans, It comes from 
Mexico, and is an annual, and is best in rich soil. 
Archie Ley.—We cannot name the flowers, because they 
were too small, It is very difficult to distinguish varieties 
in the great crowd that are now seen at shows.—T7. P.— 
Please send a specimen of the flower you wish named. 


Names of fruits.—W. W. B. B.—1i, Duchess of 
Oldenburgh ; 2, Red Winter Reinette; 3, Bess Pool ; 
5, Gloria Mundi ; 6, Probably small Holiandbury ; 7, Rib- 
ston Pippin.—W., Beer.—1, Rosemary Russet ; 2, Queen 
Caroline; 3, Fearn’s Pippin; 4, Small Golden Noble ; 
5, Striped Beaufin, but from a shady part; 6, Hawthorn. 


den; 7, Roundway Magnum Bonum —— Pippin.— 
1, Hoary Morning ; 2, Hollandbury ; 3, Blenheim Orange, 
Pear Easter Bourré.——¥. Kirby.—We could not name 


one of the fruits sent, except the Pear, which is Beurré 
Clairgeau. - The Apples were amongst the poorest we have 
seen this year. Why crop the trees so heavily? You get 
poor fruit and injure the trees.—Formby, near Liver- 
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pool.—1, Sturmer, but gathered before ripe; 2, Fearn’s 
Pippin. The Pear is Hacon’s Incomparable, W. M. 
Simpson.—Beurré Capiaumont.——J. Pilkington.—Pear 
Louise Bonne of Jersey.— Arthur Brown.—1, Brown 
Beurré; 2, Easter Beurré, one of the latest of all Pears to 
ripen, W. Thompson.—1, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 
2, Scarlet Pearmain ; 3, Rymer ; 4, Five-crowned Pippin ; 
5, Probably Norfolk Beaufin, but very poor specimen ; 
6, Red Calville—Mrs, Caird.—A very good lot of fruit. 
1 and 2, Blenheim Pippin. They are quite the same, 
though you may think them distinct, as yqu have given 
distinct numbers to them; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 4 and 
5, Ribston Pippin; 6, Russet Nonpareil; 7, King of the 
Pippins ; 8, Kerry Pippin ; 9, Wellington, —G. Ff’. F”., Win- 
chelsea,—1, Uvedale’s St. Germain; 2, Suffolk Thorn ; 
3, Brown Beurré ; 4, Urbaniste; 5, Apple Warner’s King ; 
6, Wellington, Amhurst.—Beurré Rance, a very late 
Pear.—R. A.—1 and 2, Both Blenheim Orange. They 
may appear different to you, but are essentially the same, 
one fruit being smaller and brighter in colour than the 
other. Geo. B.—Marie Louise Pear.——Miss L. P.— 
Northern Greening. The nurseryman to whom you sent 
the fruit could have known very little about fruit. Rib- 
ston Pippin is quite distinct, both in flavour and appear- 
ance. Killiname Glebe, Loughrea,—1, Small Warner’s 
King; 2 and 3, King of the Pippins. You have given the 
latter distinct numbers, but the fruits are identical, 























TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to Seated letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


F. H. J.—We know of no such book. Your other 
question ia answered in the query columns.——X. Y. Z.— 
We do not know a paper of this kind, and believe it is not 
in existence.——C, /’,—There are comparatively few 
works that treat of the culture of plants under glass as 
well agin the openair, Hobday’s ‘‘ Villa Gardening ” is as 
good a book as any for your purpose ; it may be obtained 
from the publisher.——C. K.—The gardener was quite 
right and lopped the tree as your sketch suggests.—— 
Novice, Preston.—We know of no such book, but it is a 
mistake to go by books about such you write of ; they are 
often misleading. Write out a question for us, and we 
will give you all the information we can.——B. G. G. 0.— 
‘Chrysanthemum Culture” by E. Molyneux, Swanmore 
Park Gardens, Bishops Waltham, Hants, will suit you. 


Replies next week to ‘‘F. C.C.,” ‘ Perplexed,” 
‘* Mushroom,” ‘*M. G.,” ‘‘ Hereford,” ‘‘ F, Cooper,’’ ‘‘C. 
Springham,” ‘‘B.,” ‘°G. G.,” ‘*E. A. Atkins,” etc, 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


_— 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS FOR 1895. 


WE have been asked by several readers to give a list of 
the Chrysanthemum shows for the coming autumn. 


Noy. 14.—Collumpton Chrysanthemum and Fruit Show. 

» 14, 15.—Lincoln Chrysanthemum Show. 

», 14, 15, 16.—Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show, 

», 15, 16,—Sheffield Chrysanthemum Show; Eccles 
Chrysanthemum Show; Stockport Chrysan- 
themum Show; Stockport and District 
Chrysanthemum Society, 

», 19, 20.—Chester Paxton Society. 


We shall be obliged if secretaries of societies will kindly 
send us the dates of their shows. 





NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


THE magnificent display of Chrysanthemums at 
the Royal Aquarium on Nov. 5th, 6th, and 7th 
will long be remembered as one of exceptional 
beauty and excellence. New and interesting 
additions to the classes for different sections of 
the Chrysanthemum were on this occasion 
competed for, and these served further to 
interest those in the search for novelties. Nvery 
available space was filled with the products of 
gardens from all parts of the country, thus 
proving the national character of the exhibition. 

A remarkable feat was achieved by one grower, 
Mr. W. H. Lees, gardener to F. Bevan, Esq., 
Trent Park, New Barnet, who secured the 
first prize in each of the following and most im- 
portant classes: Forty-eight Japanese blooms, 
distinct, thirty-six Incurved, distinct, and the 
class open to affiliated societies for forty-eight 
blooms, of which twenty-four were Japanese 
and twenty-four Incurved, distinct. In this 
latter class Mr, Lees represented the Southgate 
and District Chrysanthemum Society, the whole 
of the blossoms coming from him, In all the 
classes for cut blooms cultural skill in the 
various productions was specially noticeable. 
The flowers in many instances were enormous, 
and this fact, together with the beauty of form 
and brightness of the colouring of the majority 
of those staged, showed a higher standard of 
excellence than has hitherto been attained. 

The Japanese varieties were greatly in 
evidence. The class for twenty-four Japanese 
varieties, distinct, was well filled, about seven- 
teen competitors staging blossoms of a high 
order of merit. There was not a bad stand 
amongst them. The relative position of the 
first four in this contest was extremely interest- 
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ing to note, as very few points could have been 
the difference between their respective stands. 
The coveted first prize was won by Mr. W. 
Messenger, gardener to H. Berners, Ksq., 
Ipswich. In his stand Van den Heede, Inter- 
national, L’Isere, G. C. Schwabe, and Lord 
Brooke were very fine indeed. 

Japanese blossoms in vases were a new feature. 
Six vases, each containing three blooms of 
exhibition standard, gave the exhibitor an 
opportunity of showing how effective large 
flowers are when arranged with care and taste. 
Mr. D. M. Hayler, gardener to W. Hannaford, 
Kisq., Hendon, was first, closely followed by a 
well-known amateur Rose-grower, R. H. Lang- 
ton, Esq., Hendon. The flowers in this class 
were shown with not less than 1 foot of the 
stem above the top of the small vases used, and 
made a fine bold display. 

Incurved blossoms were not so largely shown 
as in other years. In the class for thirty-six 
blooms only two competitors entered. The 
class for twenty-four varieties was better 
contested, the first prize being deservedly 
awarded ‘to Mr. B. Calvert, gardener to Col. 
Archer Houblon, Bishops Stortford. 

Reflexed varieties were seen on a small table 
entirely devoted to this class) Mr. R. C. 
Notcutt, Ipswich, was first for twelve varieties, 
his best flowers being King of Crimsons, Cloth 
of Gold, Cullingfordi, pink and white Christines, 
and Phidias. 

Anemone flowers of the large type were repre- 
sented in good form by several of the best 
exhibitors of this class of flower, and these 
formed a pleasing break in the somewhat 
monotonous array of Japanese blossoms. Mr. 
W. Skeggs, gardener to A. Moseley, Esq., was 
first in the class for twenty-four blooms. 

Groups of Chrysanthemum and foliage plants 
mingled together resulted in four of the best 
groups ever staged in the Royal Aquarium being 
exhibited by the leading specialists and others. 
The prizes were offered by the president for a 
group to cover 160 superficial feet. The first 
prize was well merited by Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, S.E., whose 
group was the admiration of all. The blossoms 
were equal to any of those shown in the cut- 
bloom classes, the colours being judiciously 
arranged so as to blend together with the richly- 
coloured Crotons and Draceenas. Other foliaged 
plants, such as Ferns, Cocos Weddeliana, and a 
grand background of Bamboos produced one of 
the finest, if not the best, groups that has ever 
been arranged at the Nationalshows. The form 
of arrangement was somewhat undulating, and 
quite distinct from anything previously 
attempted. Mr. N. Davis, who was second, 
also had a very handsome group, his arrange- 
ment being of similar character to the first 
prize arrangement. The blossoms on his plants 
were not so heavy as those on the first prize lot. 


Specimen plants were not largely exhibited, 
and, except in one or two instances, were not 
above the average of the last two years. The 
veteran grower Mr. D. Donald, gardener to J. G. 
Barclay, Hsq., Leyton, was first for six 
standard-trained specimen plants, with good 
examples of W. Tricker, Chinaman, Stanstead 
Surprise, La Triomphant, Cleopatra, and 
Bertier Rendatler. He was also first with a 
large single specimen plant, his variety being 
Margot. Plants of the Pompon sorts were 
excellent, Mr. Donald again securing premier 
honours. ‘The varieties were White Madame 
Martha (very good), Black Douglas, Yellow 
Madame Martha, William Kennedy, and Duport 
de Lurie. 

One large gallery was devoted to classes in 
which the decorative value of the Chrysanthe- 
mum was illustrated. The large open class 
for a table of cut flowers and foliage unfor- 
tunately was represented by one firm only. Mr. 
H. J. Jones secured for himself the only gold 
medal won at this exhibition for his magnificent 
display. Ona table, 1S feet long and 6 feet wide, 
he had arranged an exhibit far superior to any- 
thing of the kind ever put up before. Quite 
400 blossoms had been used, and these were of 
exhibition size. Japanese vases and those of 
English make were utilised, and in each vase the 
colours were most harmoniously blended together. 
Autumnal foliage, Bracken, and long fronds of 
Asparagus and Ferns were pleasingly arranged to 
produce a grand effect. Mr. J. R. Chard 
showed a very indifferent table of designs. A 
nice array of épergnes, vases, hand-baskets, 
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and other decorative subjects were in evidence, 
the blossoms used in these devices ably illustrat- 
ing the value of the smaller and freely-produced 
sorts for all kinds of decorative work. 

One section almost overlooked, and yet of 
especial value for all kinds of decorative art, 
was the class for twelve single Chrysanthe- 
mums, three flowers of each variety in a bunch, 
distinct. Amongst these charming blossoms were 
to be found a number of pretty decorative sorts. 
Some of the best were Admiral Sir T. Symonds, 
Mrs. D. B. Crane, Lady Churchill, Mary Ander- 
son, Souvenir de Londres, Mrs. Langtry, 
D. Windsor, and many others. 

Miscellaneous exhibits were extensive and 
varied. Mr. T. 8S. Ware, of Tottenham, put up 
a large group of some of the finest Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, and from the Jadoo Fibre 
Company came a good group, which showed 
conclusively that these flowers can be grown to 
perfection in this material. From Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, came a fine group of 
Chrysanthemums well arranged with Bamboos 
inrelief. Mr. E. Tidy, Brockhampton Nurseries, 
Havant, made a large display with cut Chry- 
santhemums arranged with Palms and Ferns in 
a free and pleasing way. Messrs. H. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanley, well merited a gold medal 
for cut Chrysanthemums in great numbers, 
their collection of Japanese varieties being 
comprehensive. A blaze of colour came from 
the superb show of Zonal Pelargoniums. Mr. 
Norman Davis showed a few fine flowers of new 
Japanese kinds arranged above a groundwork of 
Ferns. Messrs, Williams, of Holloway, put up 
one of their characteristic groups of Orchids. 
Messrs. Cutbush showed a bright group of 
Palms, Orchids, Grasses, and winter- flowering 
plants. Mr. H. Shoesmith, Claremont Nursery, 
Woking, showed fine new Japanese kinds. 
Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, exhibited Japan- 
ese varieties in quantity. There was also a good 
display of fruit. Mr. R. Owen, Maidenhead, 
showed two fine stands of new varieties. 

Altogether, the November exhibition should 
be considered one of the best ever held by the 
National Society, and this, no doubt, augurs 
wellfor the Jubilee celebration of 1896. 





NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this popular association was held 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 5th. The chair was taken by 
the president, Mr. T. W. Sanders, and there 
was a large attendance of members to hear the 
address of Mr. Druery, F.L.S., on Ferns. His 
interesting remarks were illustrated by lantern- 
slides. Some of the fronds thus represented on 
the screen were very beautiful. An excellent 
display of Chrysanthemums and other exhibits 
was to be seen in one of the smaller rooms, 





BIRDS. 


Bullfinch with duil plumage.—lI have 
a Bullfinch which when I got it about nine 
months ago was a beautiful bird, but when it 
moulted this year it never had its true bright 
red breast again, but a dull whitish-red breast ; 
and I should be very glad if you could tell me a 
cure for it ?—H. Jackson. 

* * It is very seldom that any species of bird 
in captivity retains the full beauty of its 
plumage after the first moult, and from being 
too freely supplied with Hemp-seed caged Bull- 
finches frequently become very dark in their 
plumage—in fact, almost black. German 
piping Bullfinches often entirely forget their 
musical performances at their first moulting. 
It its wild state this bird is very dainty in the 
choice of its food ; during summer and autumn 
having recourse to various seeds, as those of the 
Rape, Millet, Nettle, while few birds are more 
injurious to the garden and orchard during the 
winter. It devours the young buds of fruit- 
trees, and in like manner attacks the White- 
thorn, Sloe, Birch, and Larch. You can do 
nothing to retain or restore the natural bright- 
ness of the plumage of your bird. Feed it 
chiefly upon Rape-seed, giving a little Hemp- 
seed occasionally, also Groundsel, Plantain, and 
Watercress. A piece of Apple given now and 


then will afford a great treat as well as amuse- 
ment to it in picking out the pips, of which it 
is yery fond. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Run for poultry.—I have got thirty hens 
in an enclosed run. It used to be covered with 
Grass, but they have picked it all off. It is now 
just wet earth, and I fancy it prevents the hens 
laying, it is so cold. I tried growing Grass 
again on it, but could not succeed. What ought 
I to cover it with? Would clean straw do? 
They are allowed out part of each day in a field 
about an acre in size. I forgot to say the run 
is of good size.—Mrs. SMItTH. 

* * We should have liked more information. 
You only touch the fringe of the subject. What 
is thelengthoftherun? It may appear large to 
you, but may be in reality small. The proper 
way is to divide the run in half so as to make a 
change for the Fowls, and therefore one part 
will be always in good condition. You can put 
down straw. That will do no harm, but mud 
and wet engender disease. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


—_—— 


COOKING GIANT GOURDS OR 
PUMPKINS. 
In the North of England these do not attain 
any size. In esunuy lands, like India or South 
Africa, they get very big, in the latter region 
being generally grown in fields for rations to 
Kaffir servants. Europeans have learned how 
to utilise them in the kitchen, and I give two 
excellent ways of cooking them, 

‘* ApPLE-PIE.”—Slices of Pumpkin are cut to 
resemble pieces of Apple, then the pulp of green 
Tamarinds, or a small teacup of Lemon juice, 
is added, with three or four Cloves and some 
sugar. The dish is covered with a nice light 
crust and baked. I was once at a dinner party 
where nobody identified the ingredients, and 
thought the ‘‘ Apple-pie” delicious. 

Poumrxin.—Put 2 oz. or 3 oz. of fresh butter 
into afrying-pan ona clear fire. Whenit begins 
to crackle put into it about 4 1b. of Pumpkin 
slices, each 4 inches square and an ineh thick. 
Turn them over gently till they are lightly 
browned, and then remove each carefully to a 
clean plate, putting them away to cool; then 
take two large Oaions, cut in strips, and put 
them in the frying-pan, stirring frequently with 
a fork to prevent burning. Put the fried Onions 
on a small plate and set aside, then put in 
the pan half-a-dozen neat squares of raw beef 
or mutton and cook these, occasionally dusting 
them with flour, but avoid burning. Take a 
pint of stock in a saucepan, into which put in 
your fried Onions, some Celery-leaves, chopped 
Parsley, pepper, and salt, with browning liquid 
to give it a tempting colour. Slowly simmer on 
a hot hearth until one-third of the gravy has 
evaporated. Then add the squares of meat, and 
boil until these become tender, when the 
Pumpkin-slices are to be cautiously lifted into 
the pot. Continue the cooking until the gravy 
has been further reduced from watery to thick 
consistence. Especial care is required to keep 
the Pumpkin from breaking, only a slow heat 
accomplishing this. I always preferred charcoal 
fuel for this and many other dainty dishes. 

W. H. L., Cumberland. 





Vegetable fry.—Take any cold vegetables 
there may be in the larder, such as cold Potato, 
cold Cabbage, cold Cauliflower, etc , and cut 
them up into small neat pieces. Cut up also 
two good-sized Onions, and fry these in butter 
or good dripping till tender, but not brown. 
Throw in the vegetables, season with salt and 
pepper, and let all cook gently for ten minutes 
or so. Serve on a hot dish. 








ANTED IMMEDIATELY.—GARDENER 

to take full charge, south of Ireland, wife as care- 

taker, no children, English or Scotch. £1 a week, raised 

at end of six months. Must have good characters — 

Address, by letter only, to "F.,” 4, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 


(JARDENER (Head), where two or three are 

employed.—Viscount Midleton will be pleased to recom- 
mend G. Rodwell, who has lived with him four years, to any 
lady or gentleman requiring a thoroughly trustworthy, 
practical man, experienced in all branches of the profession ; 
excellent references; age 39; married, no family. — 
RODWELL. Arbury Priory, Nuneaton. 


WANTED. —An experienced NURSERY 


HAND, for planting and propagating hardy shrubs, 
trees, &., on South Coast. Regular employment.—Particu- 
Jars to H. T. TUBBS, Nether Court, Finchley. 











CG. HAYWARD 


Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 
359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 
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Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 
Hundreds “Genuine” Testimonials. 
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This is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre- 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, 
Stages for plants, Painted one coat, 16-9z. glass, all neces- 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the 


following prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New | 


List, post free. 


No. 1 Span-roof. No. 2 Lean-to. 
7 ft, long 5ft. wide £216 O| 7ft.long5ft. wide £2 8 0 
Ofte 455% GL6. Lig 4 0 0| 8f. , 5ft. ,, 216 0 
LQ fts'o; eT ities, 5 0 0) 10ft. 5, 7. 4, 410 0 
12 ftp sieeSiftean ss 6. 0. O.Jyl12fto~ gs) eS tw iss 510 0 





For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 
Gr. EA WT WWa7AHRD, 
359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, S.E. 


SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 
SECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING ACTION OF HoT BIAST. 












































Frx In End oF House. No BRICKWORK REQUIRED, 
Awarded First Prize in open Competition by the R. H. Society. 
WILL BURN LONGER WITHOUT ATTENTION 

THAN ANY OTSER BOILER OF THIS TYPE, 
as well as being the most POWERFUL and 
ECONOMICAL MANUFACTURED, 

NO WASTE HEAT through front plate of Boiler. 
Compare sizes and shape with others, and AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT and LOSS. 

DON'T BUY OCHEAP SMALL BOILERS WHICH 


WILL NOT BURN THROUGH NIGHT WITH- 


OUT ATTENTION. 
Catalogues and Estimates for Complete Apparatus FREE. 


LARGEST SHOW ROOMS SOLELY DEVOTED TO HEATING 
APPLIANCES IN THE KINCDOM. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & 6€0., 


65 & 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 















HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS. 
Gold & Silver Medals 

: awarded, including the 

R.H.S. Banksian, 1893, and 

many Diplomas of Merit. 
To burn gas or oil. 2 
Guaranteed to work etficiently and never fail, and very 
economical. Great heat, no back draft, no fume can pos- 
sibly enter house. From 20s. with Copper 
Boiler. Thousands Sold. Catalogues Free. 





















FENLON & SOW, 
TUDOR STREET, WHITEFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.O. 


REENHOUSES. — Off Season. — Corner, 
183. 6d. ; 5 by 8, 20s.: 7 by 10, L.-T., 33s. ; 14 by f, 52s. 6d, ; 





10 by 8, Sp., 582. 6d.: 14 by 10, S/s. 6d. ; 20 by 10, 1lUs. Hen- . 


houses, Corners, 6s. 9d. ; 5 by 8. 12s. 9d. + L.-T., 15s.; Sp, 208. 
Frames 88. 6d., 133. 6d., 228. fd. (6 by 8!, Approval,— 
HYPOLITE, Deptford. Other sizes. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS DURING LAST 
OCTOBER. 


I rHoucHT it might interest some of your 
numerous readers who are amateur Chrysanthe- 
mum-growers to hear of my experience with 
Chrysanthemums during the recent spell of very 
severe weather, almost unprecedented for 
October. I should at first say that I grow 
Chrysanthemums, and have grown them for 
thirty years, because I love them. I never 
exhibit, and I have no glass structure to winter 
or bloom them in, beyond an old harness-room, 
on to which, as it had a fireplace and chimney, 
I put a skylight about 12 feet by 4 feet. I have 
a well-sheltered kitchen garden, in the soil of 
which, after the Peas come off, the Chrysanthe- 


mums are plunged and spend their summer and 
autumn. Ido not go in for the orthodox large 
bloom system. Anyone can grow Cauliflowers, 
and these are quite as beautiful and more use- 
ful than the monstrous blooms one sees at 
shows. Imagine, if you can, a Japanese artist 
sitting down to draw or paint one of these, with 
its thick, podgy stalk, and with leaves con- 
spicuous by their absence, probably because they 
are so bloated and ungraceful that they dare not 
be shown. I profess to have about fifty blooms 
toaplant, sayon twenty terminals. Sach varieties 
ax W. Holmes, Triomphaute, Hlsie, Pynert Van 
Geert, will average 3 inches to 5 inches diameter 
to each bloom. ‘The Pompons, of course, have 
a greater number of flowers. I have an 
Inimitable with one hundred and fifty blooms 
out on it. I like to be able to cut and give away 
a good handful again and again, and still have 
plenty left for myself. If I had a glasshouse, 
and went in for a ‘‘show,”’ I am gure I 
could make a richer and more elegant display by 
a judicious arrangement of such plants as I have 
described than would be possible with those 
grown on the three-bloom system, and one that 
would be more useful and lasting. Well, 
I have about sixty plants. At this time 
of year I am always told by my friends 
that I have far too many—that twenty 
is ay many as I can comfortably do with. And 
just now, with night minimums of 25 degs. 
about, I agree with them, but when planting- 
time comes round, and one has to weed out 
favourites, I relent, and again find myself with 
fifty or sixty to deal with—and so the world 
goes round! I had sixty this year mostly in 
8-inch pots, plunged in soil of garden from about 
August. As they come out I group them round 
the front door and in a small entrance porch, 
and in our two sitting-rooms, which have good 
windows with S.E. aspect. The Desgranges, 
Fitzwygrams, Hawkins, Gustave Grunerwalds, 
Preecox, Japonaise, and such came out duly, 
and were cut down and away by middle of 
October, to he succeeded by W. Holmes, Elsie, 
Triomphante, Elsie Dordan, and Thetis, which 
are now in perfection, On the night of the 
22nd and 23rd October, the thermometer went 


23rd and could do very little, but went out 
about 10 p.m. (22nd), and put as many as I could 
under the shelter of a row of Artichokes, others 
close to a 5-feet low wall, and thus they had to 
be left with a night temperature of 25 degs. 
on the 23rd-4th. On the 24th there were heavy 
showers of wet snow. On my return about 
8 p.m. I got help and carried them into a 
disused coach-house, with no window in it. 


I noted in carrying them in that Mary 
Anderson looked bad, also Thérése Rey and 
Sunflower. Thérése Rey is late, has sappy 
growth, and this was to be expected. The 
leaves of most of them were more or less 
stiff with frost, but the flower-buds did not 
droop much. Here they have had to remain ever 
since, being carried outside on fine mornings 
and put in at night. This with a temperature 
of 25, 25, 29, 25, 26, 28 degs. consecutively, 
an unprecedented state of things for October. 
I do not say that the plants look so well as they 
did a fortnight ago, but they do not appear to 
be much, if any, the worse. We shall see if the 
flower-buds, with which the plants are well set, 
some fifty or so to each, will open in due course, 
as I am able to get the plants gradually into 
warmer quarters. 


I have a Grace Darling that has been so badly 
‘“earwigged” as to be quite ruined for this 
season. This was left out in the open, and the 
new sucker growth looks quite fresh and un- 
harmed by the frost. I thought this, which is a 
bond fide experience, might be useful if placed 
on record as showing that many more amateurs 
may grow Chrysanthemums than now do 
go, because they think a greenhouse a necessity 
to flower them in. It is, of course, desirable 
that only so many should be grown as can be 
utilised indoors, or under some shelter, during 
flowering; and it is very necessary that the 
plants should be well fed and well ‘‘sunned” 
in summer and autumn. The pleasure of the 
result, even in an exceptional season like the 
present, is full reward for the labour involved. 

P., Grange-over-Sands, 





A dozen hardy Chrysanthemums. 
—Kindly give me the names of eight or twelve 
hardy Chrysanthemums for the open border in 
rather large garden, dwarf and shrubby, with 
fairly long stems for cutting for vases, and of 
such height as to need no staking. —PARIs, 


*.* You will find the following sorts most 
useful for hardy border culture, and except for 
the purpose of keeping the heavy crop of 
blossoms from weighing the shoots down, no 
staking will be required. These varieties are 
dwarf and shrubby, and have fairly long stems 
for cutting for vases. Any Chrysanthemum 
specialist advertising in these columns will 
supply you with the varieties named. Harvest 
Home (crimson, tipped and flushed with gold), 
Ryecroft Glory (golden-yellow), Mme. Marie 
Masse (lilac-mauve, very free), Mme. Eulalie 
Morel (deep cerise, golden centre), Vicomtesse 
d’Avene (pink-lilac, very dwarf), Comtesse 
Foucher de Cariel (rich orange-bronze), Roi des 
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Précocés (bright crimson), Gloire de Mezin 
(reddish-bronze), Mons. Gustave Grunerwald 
(light pink). The foregoing are Japanese varie- 
ties. The following varieties are Pompons, and 
will be found very useful for associating with 
the Japanese flowers: Bronze Bride (bronze), 
Piercy’s Seedling (bronzy-yellow), Mrs, Culling- 
ford (white, very free). 





NEW SORTS FOR GROUPING. 


Growers on the look out for varieties useful for 
grouping will find the undermentioned sorts 
specially suitable for this purpose :— 

Lapy RanpoteH.—This plant is dwarf and 
retains its foliage well down to the base. The 
blossoms are deeply built and attain to a large 
size. In form the flowers are Japanese reflexed, 
with long florets, the colour being a pleasing 
shade of amaranth-crimson, with an effective 
silvery reverse. It is not a difficult variety to 
grow, and is seen in perfection treated in the 
ordinary manner about mid-October. To be of 
use for the November shows the crown buds 
should be secured rather late. First class 
certificate of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, Oct. 8th. 

A. H. Fewxes.—This is a most remarkable 
plant, densely clothed with leathery foliage 
right down to the pot. The blossoms are hardly 
large enough for exhibition, but are most effec- 
tive and useful for the purpose under notice. 
Handsome flower of the richest golden-yellow, 
full and deep, with broad, flat, and long petals 
of much substance. The plant has a splendid 
dwarf habit and a strong constitution. It will 
keep in good condition for a long period. 
Several plants of this variety were exhibited 
in the first prize group at the November show 
of the N.C.S. 

Kentish Wuite.—This is an extremely 
dwarf variety with large Japanese incurved 
blossoms, with broad and incurving white 
petals. The blossoms, which received a first- 
class certificate recently, were hardly finished, 
but promised to be full and deep. Plants of 
such a dwarf character are much wanted. 

D. B. CRANE, 





Selection of Chrysanthemums.— 
Kindly name in an early issue of GARDENING the 
best twelve Japanese and the best twelve 
Incurved Chrysanthemums? I do not want 
novelties necessarily, but kinds of proved merit. 
—W. F. Mrres. 

* * Ag you say you do not want novelties 
necessarily, but kinds of proved merit, the 
following varieties should supply your. need, 
They have been largely grown for exhibition 
purposes, and have figured on the stands of 
most of the leading growers and exhibitors. 
Variety in colour and in form are each repre- 
sented. Twelve Japanese: Mlle. Thérése Rey 
(white), William Seward (deep crimson), Sun- 
flower (yellow), Viviand Morel (blush-mauve), 
Chas. Davis (bronzy-yellow), Miss Dorothea 
Shea (bright crimson, flushed yellow), E. Moly- 
neux (crimson, golden reverse), Mme. Carnot 
(white, late bud), Col. W. B. Smith (old-gold 
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and terra cotta), Mons, Panckoucke (yellow), 
Mrs. C, Harman-Payne (rosy-mauve), Interna- 


tional (creamy-white, flushed rosy-mauve). 


Twelve Incurved : Lord Alcester (light yellow), 
Kmpress of India (white), Chas. Curtis (rich 


yellow), Baron Hirsch (orange-cinnamon), Mme, 


Darrier (buff-yellow), Violet Tomlin (purple- 


violet), Miss. M. A. Haggas (primrose-yellow), 


Jeanne d’Arc (white, tipped purple), Prince 
Alfred (rosy-carmine), Lady Hardinge (silvery- 
rose), Mrs. W. Shipman (fawn colour), Princess 
of Wales (blush, tinted rose). If the list is 
asked for with the intention to exhibit next 
season, you would do well to secure some of the 
newer kinds, as there are many most promising 


sorts which have received certificates this year. 


Improvements in form, colour, and size must of 


necessity place one at a great advantage, and 
unless you possess some of the novelties which 
partake of these improved characteristics, you 
cannot expect to secure premier position. 


Chrysanthemum  I[nternational.— 
The present season has evidently suited this 
variety, as the blossoms have been freely exhibi- 
ted, and in so much better form than those seen 
last year. Many growers were prejudiced 
against this variety because of the washed-out 
colour as seen in blooms last season. It is all 
the more gratifying to observe how valuable it 
has been as a show sort this season ; the blossoms 
staged in many instances being of a pleasing 
shade of creamy-white splashed with a light red 
colour, and free from coarseness.—D. B. C. 


Chrysanthemum Philadelphia. — 
The competition for the prizes offered for 
blossoms of this variety at the N. C. 8. Novem- 
ber show was certainly gratifying to the donors, 
but those who admircd the magnificent globu- 
lar flowers sent to the same show last year 
fcom America, must have felt very disappointed 
at the indifferent specimens grown in this 
country. Whether we shall see better examples 
another season remains yet to be proved. It 
inay turn out, as many other American sorts 
have done, very unsatisfactory, probably owing 
to difference in climatic conditions.—D. B. C. 


Some good Japanese varieties.— 
Io the rage for novelty we are sometimes apt 
to forget that there are older sorts still worth 
geowing. There are a few, however, which, in 
their respective shades of colour, are yet un- 
equalled. Inspecting a very fine collection of 
show blooms recently, which contains the 
prinzipal new kinds in first-rate condition, I 
could not help noticing how grand was the 
bronzy Col. W. B Smith among the newcomers, 
K, Molyneux is still the finest crimson Jap inese 
sort, Wim. Seward being almost as fine. Malle. 
Marie Hoste is a splendid creamy-white, and 
Sunflower still among the best of yellows. Lord 
Brooke is not to be beaten in the orange-bronze 
shade. G C S:hwabe, rosy-carmine, holds its 
place with the very best. Viviand Morel, 
mauve, and its bronzy sport, Charles Davis, 
are still handsome when well-grown. Malle. 
Thérése Rey, creamy-white, as Chrysan- 
themums go, an older one, was not the least 
charming. Eda Prass, most lovely of flesh- 
pinks, and Niveum, a splendid white. Miss 
Dorothea Shea, in its shade of terra-cotta, is 
most distinct and handsome; whilst W. H. 
Lincoln is a yellow of surpassing merit. Each 
one named must be included in every collection. 


—H. 8. 


Yellow Source d’Or.—Probably there is 
no variety so largely grown for its cut bloomsas 
that beautiful old golden flower Source d’Or. 
The habit of the plant is excellent, and the stems 
are clothed with such beautiful dark-green foli- 
age, that it is always eagerly sought after by 
those wanting bright coloured flowers during 
November. A yellow sport from this variety 
has been secured. Already several trade houses 
are growing it, and from the appearance of the 
blossoms already developed it promises to be a 
useful companion to the parent flower. The 
yellow colouring is not so pronounced ag one 
would like, yet there is no doubt as to its 
distinctness and value, especially to those who 
grow their flowers for market.—D. B. C. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Gurden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s.; well bound in 
half-moroceo, 18:2. Through all booksellers, 
























GARDHN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. 


now ; select the best and insert them in small pots singly, 
and plunge in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a frame in a house where 
the frost is kept out, but does not rise above 40 degs. at 
night from fire-heat. Rearrangement in the conservatory 
will require to be pretty frequent now if the best effect is 
sought. Palms and other foliage plants to act as foils to 
the bright colours will add considerably to the effect. 
Forced flowers are coming in now, and it will be better to 
make groups of such things as Roman Hyacinths, Paper- 
white Narciss, Cyclamens, etc., in the foreground, freely 
intermixed, or surrounded with small Ferns. The remains 
of the growth of summer-flowering climbers will have been 
cleared away, and thus will give more space for the winter- 
flowering Trop lums of the Lobbianum section to extend 
and fill the house with light, elegant, free-flowering 
growth. Abutilons, Luculias, Habrothamnus, Lapagerias 
are all valuable for covering bare surfaces in the conserva- 
tory, or train over arches, and as bushes in the borders. 
Liquid-manure may be given to all plants coming forward 
for flowering. Many amateurs wait too lone before begin- 
ning the course of stimulants. To be of the greatest use 
the plants should have a little to help building up the budg 
as well as when the buds are unfolding, But judgment is 
required, and those who have had but little experience 
should do it experimentally till some experience has been 
gained. Start with small doses, and gradually increase 
them until the best result has been obtained. Cleanliness 
under glass is very important always, but especially so in 
winter. 
Stove. 

The summer-blooming climbers, the Allamandas, Clero- 
dendrong, Bougainvilleas, etc., will now be kept on the 
side of dryness at the root. Nothing in a warm-house hav- 
ing to depend altogether upon fibrous roots should be 
permitted to get altogether dust-dry, and remain in that 
condition long enough to cause shrinkage in the gap- 
vessels. But Caladiums and other bulbs or tubers may be 
dried off now by laying the pots on the sides under the 
stage. Sometimes the delicate varieties are shaken out 
and the bulbs packed in sand. If the right kinds of plants 
are grown there will always be plenty of flowers in 
the stove. Poinsettias, Euphorbias, Begonias, Centra- 
denias, Thyrsacanthus rutilans, and other easily-grown 
plants will brighten up the house now, and may, if re- 
quired, be moved to the warm conservatory after the 
Chrysanthemums are over. I have had pans of Gesneras 
in a warm conservatory in good condition for a month in 
winter. Eucharis amazonica will soon be throwing up their 
spikes. Liquid-manure is a great help to these and other 
things which flower best in a pot-bound condition. Night 
temperature now 60 degs. to 65 degs. A little air may be 
given in the middle of the day when the gun shines, Use 
the watering-pot with judgment. 


The Pot Vinery. 

This is usually a low span-roofed or lean-to structure, it 
matters not much which, but the lean-to is the most 
economical. Sometimes the pots are plunged ina bed of 
leaves, and the genial warmth of the bed produces excel- 
lent results, ag by the time the Grapes are set the roots 
find their way into the warm bed, and the progress is 
rapid. But without the warm bed the pots can stand on 
anything suitable near or over the hot-water pipes. 
Suitable top-dressings, containing some concentrated 
stimulant, should be used at intervals as upper growth 
begins. Bend the canes back to induce all the eyes or 
buds to break, and if they do not do so promptly twist the 
canes by takiag the end in the hand and twist them round 
several times; the pressure is felt down to the roots. 
This invariably sets the sap in motion, and every bud 
breaks. Night temperature 50 degs, allowing 10 degs. 
rise by fire-heat during day. Take advantage of sunshine 
to close very early with a saturated atmosphere. 


Fernery under Glass. 


In the tropical fernery Dracwnas and other coloured- 
leaved plants may be dotted about or grouped among the 
Ferns to impart colour. Maiden-hair and other Ferns 
required to produce fronds for cutting should be placed ou 
shelves near the glass to harden the growth. I have seen 
the pots placed in wire baskets, and hung up close to the 
roof for the same purpose, Fern-sporei may be sown now 
in any damp, shady corner. Watering should be done by 
dipping the potsina pail. If watered over the top ever 
so gently the seeds will wash down too deep for germina- 
tion. I have no doubt this is the reason why many fail to 
raise young #erns from spores or seeds. 


Oold Frames. 


Give everything abundance of air now. Draw the 
lights off Cauliflowers, Carnations, and Violets every fing 
day. 

Window Gardening. 

Look after green-fly upon Pelargoniums and Cinerarias. 
They may be got rid of by dipping in a solution of 
Sunlight-soap, or Tobacco-powder dusted over the flies, or 
be placed under a calico cover and fumigated. Use the 
sponge freely and the water-pot with judgment. 


Outdoor Gardon. 


The site for Roses should be trenched and manured some 
time before planting to allow for settlement, especially for 
standard Roses. If these are too deep in the soil they will 
not thrive so well, and when planted in loose soil they will 
settle too deep in the ground. Ifit should be necessary to 
plant on freshly-trenched ground, give a good treading 
before planting. This, of course, must be done when the 
surface is dry. Ags far as possible it is best to plant when 
the soil works freely. Dwarf Roses on the Manetti may 
be planted deep enongh to bury the stock, and ina year 
or two the plants will be on their own roots, Plant 
standard and other Briers for bedding next summer, also 
dwarf Manettis. Young wood cut from Roses to reduce 
the wood pressure upon the roots may be made into 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
¢o under ‘‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a porns later than ts here indicated with equally god 
results, 


Cuttings of Chrysanthemums are plentiful and strong 


cuttings 8 inches or 9 inches long, and planted very 
firmly half theirlength in the ground; a good proportion 
will root. Mulch between the rows with old leaf-mould 
or short manure. Out close .to a joint at the basein 
preparing the cuttings, A bit of old wood, where it can 
be obtained, facilitates root formation. The ground is in 
fine condition now for planting trees and shrubs, laying 
down new lawns, and alterations of all kinds, and there ig 
always some work of this kind to do in every garden, 


Fruit Garden. 

Keep Pines rather drier at the root now, The 
character of the structure in which they are grown will 
have someinfluence, but, as a rule, once a week, if a good 
soaking is given, will be often enough to water till after 
Christmas. To hasten fruiting, keep the plants dry for a 
time, and lift the pots out of the plunging bed. Continue 
the work of pruning and training fruit-trees. Do not 
permit the spurs of wall-trees to grow out far from the 
wall. The value of the shelter of the wall is, to a certain 
extent, lost when the spurs are permitted to grow out, 
and, sooner or later, these long spurs have to be cut out ; 
besides, they furnish evidence of bad, careless manage- 
ment. The planting of young fruit-trees may be done 
now. It isa good plan to plant a few young trees every 
season 80 to have bearing trees to fill up vacancies when they 
occur. Especially is this necessary for keeping walls and 
espaliers well furnished. Propagate Gooseberries and 
Currants from cuttings now. Spare Strawberry plants to 
be set out in nursery rows 6 inches apart to wait till spring. 
If very early Strawberries are required, fill a pit with 


leaves, and plunge the first batch half the depth of the pota 
in the bed of leaves, Only plants with well-ripened single 
crowns should be used for early forcing. Very little water 


should be given till the flower-spikes can be seen. Too 


much water causes an undue development of the foliage, 


Vegetable Garden. 
Clear away all old exhausted vegetable crops, and trench 


up the ground, Fresh manure may be turned in heavy 
land now ; but light land lacks holding power, and the 


manure had better wait till just before cropping. This is 


a good season for putting clay on poor, light land. Let it 


be on the surface for the weather to act upon, and after 


Christmas fork it in without burying it deeply, a3 its own 
weight will soon carry it down; but a good dressing of 
clay, even when carried down, still performs some of its 


work in holding up the moisturein theland. Heavy, cold, 


clay land may be much improved by burning some of tha 
clay and spreading it over the surface. Lime and other 
ameliorating substances may be given to the land when the 


trenching has been done. Clubbing in Oabbages and 


finger and toes in Turnips are evidence that the course of 
cropping hag been wrong. The plants want a change of 
soil and a good dressing of sootand lime. Make hot-beds 
for forcing of early vegetables, such as Seakale, Asparagus, 


Rhubarb, ete, Start a few sets of early Potatoes in pots 


and boxes, with just a sprinkling of light soil over them, 


All the seed Potatoes, of the early kinds at any rate, should 


be sorted over and placed in shallow trays or baskets, 


crown up, in a light position safe from frost, 
E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WHEE’S WORK. 


Heatracts from a Garden Diary from November 
23rd to November 30th, 

Commenced to putin a few Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
Some varieties produce cuttings very slowly, aad must be 
taken when they can be obtained. Now that the shows 
are for the most part over, we can settle down and take 
stock. Some few varieties we ehall discard to make room 
for the new kinda we have orderedin. The great difficulty 
with many growers will be to find room for the ever- 
increasing number of the varieties. Those who send out 
new varieties ought to be exceedingly careful and make 
sure that every new kind has some superiority about it. 
Nothing disgusts a purchaser more than to find he has 
paid a high price for an inferior article. The wisest 
course is to wait and see the flower before buying. We 
have 80 many good kinds now that one or two more ox less 
will not matter-much. Last season we struck, or at 
least, commenced to strike, our Ohrysanthemums in 
frames in a cold-house, but the long frost held things in 
check so long that many of the cuttings damped off. We 
are striking our cuttings this season in frames in 
a span-rocfed house where a little fire-heat can be used, if 
necessary. Potted the last batch of Spirswa japonica for 
forcing. Potted a lot of Tuberoses and a few other late 
bulbs, When we begin gathering yellow Daffodils we want 
a succession till they be gathered in sheltered places 
outside, and this can only be obtained by holding a few 
hundreds back, either by plunging outside or by keeping 
the bulbs in the bags. They will be all right in the bags if 
kept dry and cool; but, on the whole, I think it is best to 
either potor box all the Daffodils ag soon as they come to 
hand, and plunge all outside, taking them inside ag 
required. We are still working away at the fruit-trees at 
every convenient opportunity, carrying out our owa 
ideas, which run about midway between those eccentrics 
who do not prune at all and the others who cut back 
every green shoot ; but the technical educator is about, 
and it is likely things will be setright in time. We have 
always a piece of land in course of trenching for work on 
cold mornings and damp days, I haveso many times seen 
the value of a deeply-stirred soil. Planted a short avenue 
of the Silver-barked Birch. The trees were a good size and 
very handsome, having been singled out several years ago. 
They were moved with balls, and watered in to settle the 
soil. Birch-trees in our district require a good deal of 
attention the season after planting in mulching and 
watering, especially if they come from a nursery where 
transplanting is neglected, In many places deciduous 
things are neglected, even where evergreens receive 
attention. 





Weight of fruit of Peaches.—I believe the 
name of the Peach in question referred to in GARDENING, 


p. 542, to be Golden Eagle. Several fruits were over 


11} inches in circumference; the largest 12} inches, and 


very rich-flavoured. I should say the tree ig over twenty 
years old, but not large. About fourteen fruits were 
grown. —J. Fenn Coun, Northcote, Anglesea-road 
Ipswich. 
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Apples are first stored they sweat more or less, 
and it is during this process that the fruit-room 
requires ventilating, but at the most this process 
is not going on for more than two or three weeks, 
After that if the room is ventilated for an hour 
or two three or four times a week that is all 


FRUIT. 


A HEAVY CROP OF BON CHRETIEN 
(WILLIAMS’) PEAR, 


I ENCLOSE @ photograph of a dish of ‘* Williams’ ” : : eres 
Pears, grown this year by Mr. Matthews. As | that is reqnired.—J. C. C, 


far as I can ascertain the tree was grafted seven Pears and Apples for Ayrshire.— 
or eight years ago, and has not borne fruit until | yrs, Napier would be much obliged if the 
now. I feel certain that the members of our | Editor could kindly tell her the names of good 
gardening society, of which I am honorary | varieties of Pear and Apple-trees, for eating, to 
secretary, will be greatly interested in seeing an | grow in her walled garden on espaliers? Both 
illustration of this Pear. | lines run down the garden from north-east to 

E. Surru, Eiham, near Canterbury. couth-west, and are well sheltered. The place, 
however, lies high, being 400 feet above the sea, 
from which it is eight miles distant. The soil 
| is good and rich, but not deep, as there is a clay 
subsoil at only 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches from the 
surface. The soil is heavy, and the garden very 
old, some of the trees which Mrs. Napier wishes 
to replace having stood for one hundred years 
in their present position. Would Blenheim 
Oranges succeed ? 














































1711.—Blackberries for trellis.—Why 
does not “J. B” try the Japanese Wineberry 
(Rubus pheenicolasius) for his fence, instead of 
Blackberries? One of the most attractive sights 
T have seen this year was a row of this Bramble, 
trained to a strained wire fence, about 6 feet 
high, and covered with its highly-decorated fruit- 
clusters. It is far handsomer than any of the 
vaunted American Blackberries (which, as far as 
my experience goes, do not thrive in this 
country), and would be valuable for its looks 
alone, It has, however, the additional advan- 
tage of fruiting with great freedom. The fruit 
itself is bright scarlet, about the size of a Black- 
berry, and if allowed to thoroughly ripen, sweet 
with a pleasing brisk flavour. The foliage is 
very ornamental, the lower sides of the leaves | 
being nearly white, but the sprays of dark-red 
hairy calyces, in which the fruit is contained, 
which were bornein profusion, formed the plant’s 


*,” The following are good varieties of Apples 
for the purpose: Blenheim Orange is satisfactory 
if you give it ample space, Worcester Pearmain, 
Alexander, Cox’s Orange, King of Pippins, 
Wealthy, Baumann’s Red Reinette, Fearn’s Pip- 
pin, Frogmore Prolific, Dutch Mignonne, Rein- 
ette du Canada, and Brownlees and Egremont 
Russets, with a few Blenheim, Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch, and Alexander on best position. The 
best Pears are these: Jargonelle, Souvenir du 
Congrés, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchesse, 














A dish of Bon Chrétien (Williams’) Pear, 


‘ } Thirty-nine fruits from one tree; total weight 401 lb. ; the 
heaviest fruit 25 ozs, e 


From a photograph sent by Mr, Edward Smith, Elham, near Canterbury. 


most striking attribute. It seems quite hardy, 
and in a few years will in all probability be 
widely known and esteemed, both froma decora- 
tive and a utilitarian point of view.—S, W. F. 


1681.—Selection of Applez.—The best 
three Apples for your purpose are Irish Peach, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Claygate Pearmain ; 
they should give youa supply from the middle 
of August to the middle or end of April in the 
following spring, all being good croppers and 
first-class in flavour. Three Pears should con- 
sist of Beurré Superfin, Doyenné du Comice, 
and Josephine de Malines. These are in season 
from September to March. My choice of three 
Plums would be Green Gage, Angelina Burdett, 
and Coe’s Golden Drop; and the three best 
Cherries are May Duke, Bigarreau, and 
Governor Wood.—J. C. C. 


1684. — Construction of an Apple- 
room.—I should think that it is unnecessary 
to line a ground-floor room with any sort of 
material to keep out frost. Certainly you do 
not say whether the room is a part of the 
dwelling-house or any other building. In any 
case, however, I do not advise the use of the ; ; 
felt you refer to; it would contaminate the | 8°! pasty, and may sometimes do harm. A 
fruit—at least for a year or two. In these days mulch of dry leaves in autumn and winter is 
of cheap lamps and oil-stoves, why not have one beneficial, and a mulch of manure in summer is 
of these ready to light in case of severe frost? | ® 8reat support to the roots. Tt does not hurt 
I used an oil-stove in my fruit-room last winter V ines to cut off a bit of wood with the Grapes, 
with the best results. The shelves of my fruit- provided enough leaves are left on to pon ee 
room are composed of boards #-inch thick, and the work ; but Vines should not be altogether 
placed close together, then covered with paper denuded of their foliage. After the leaves fall 
before the fruit is laid uponthem. Yes, Apples | YoU May cut as much wood as you like. 
keep well when carefully packed in boxes, and 1678.—Devonshire cider.—Lawless and Son, wine 


the boxes placed in a cool, dry room. When cakes ome a mere or Symons and Oo., cider merchants, 


Emile d’Heyst, Beurré Diel, Fondante d’Au- 
tomne, Doyenné du Comice, Easter Beurré, 
Brown Beurré, and Nouvelle Fulvie. Place 
drainage under your trees, and add light 
materials at planting, such as road scrapings, 
leaf-soil, light loam, mortar rubble. This will 
act as drainage, and promote a better growth. 
Plant early and give the new trees a mulch of 
short litter after planting. 

Outdoor Vine-border. — Having had 
charge of a house of mixed Vines for several 
years, I find the border is well-drained, but no 
root boundary. I have used stable-manure, 
soot, a small quantity of lime, crushed bones, 
and liquid-manure in hot weather. Vines have 
done fairly well. Is this right? Also, does it 
hurt Vines to cut off a piece of wood with 
bunch of Grapes when ripe, as a sort of handle ? 
Is it a good or bad plan to mulch border winter 
and summer with stable-manure ?—W. H. 

*," A good many Vine-borders have no root 
boundary, and yet do fairly well. You are 
doing the right thing in giving nourishment, 
especially on the surface, to keep the roots at 
home ; but heavy mulchings tend to make the 





NOTES ABOUT FLOWERS.* 
FLOWERS OF OCTOBER, 

Tue chilly nights of mid-October, especially if 
accompanied by dripping skies and violent 
gales, make rather short work of the hardy 
flowers, but still there are plenty in good con- 
dition. Single Dahlias, especially the white 
kinds, are very useful ; so also are Chrysanthe- 
mums, and especially the White Madame OC. 
Desgrange. Michaelmas Daisies are yet useful 
for indoor vases, and there are even a few buds 
and blossoms on the big-leaved Magnolias by 
the walls. Senecio pulcher is at its best; so 
also are the latest buds of Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison Rose. Sunflowers, Gaillardias, and 
different kinds of Coreopsis are still fresh and 
beautiful; also the shrubby Veronicas and 
Fuchsias of many kinds, the old white-petalled 
Madame Cornellissen being one of the best. 
The Belladonna Lily, where it does well, is hard 
to surpass amongst hardy blossoms at this 
season, and it forms a good companion for the 
great Colchicum speciosum, which is still open- 
ing its latest buds. Just as the last of the Roses 
are dying away the Wallflowers and Anemones 
and seedling Primroses are coming into flower, 
and as the leaves fall gradually from the 
deciduous trees we begin the more to appreciate 
the fresh green and golden-leaved Hollies, the 
bright-berried Cotoneasters, and the glossy Ivies 
on the old grey walls. So, too, amongst the 
dying Brake Fern the Bamboos stand up fresh 
and green and happy in the rain. The Scarlet 
Schizostylis is sending up its budded wands, 
and its relatives, the Gladioli, linger on bright 
and beautiful, as if quite loth to go to rest for 
the winter, while Mignonette is never sweeter 
than thus late in the year. 


PMONIA CORALLINA. 

On the rocky side of the Steep Holme, a little 
island in the British Channel, this robust, broad- 
leaved Peony finds a home, the only one of 
which it can boast as being its natural one in 
the British Islands. It exists here and there 
in gardens, but is by no means common, 
although a vigorous grower, and by no means 
difficult to increase by seeds or by division of 
the roots. It flowers in May, bears single, rosy 
purple blossoms among its bronzy-green leafage, 
and it is just now again made beautiful by its 
brownish woolly capsules having burst open, 
thus revealing its blue-black seeds, the size of 
Peas, amongst numerous abortive ones which 
are of a bright red or scarlet hue. It is well 
worth a place in all gardens where distinct 
hardy plants are valued for their own sake, apart 
altogether from its interest as a reputed native 
plant. In De la Torre’s ‘‘ Tourist’s Guide” it 
is said to be found in Upper Bavaria, Reichen- 
hall, Styria, and also in Carniola, and he also 
mentions that it was united with P. officinalis 
by Linneus. The P. officinalis of our gardens 
to-day is a different plant, and is the P. pele- 
grina of Miller. In the Salon every year we see 
pictures of the fine flowers in plenty, which is, 
in & way, an indication of their popularity abroad. 


Rupseckta. NEwWMANI. 


As Rudbeckia chrysolora this plant has been 
grown in some old gardens for many years. 
When well grown, we have but few, if any, 
late autumnal Daisy flowers which can equal 
this old favourite of other days. Like most of 
its order, it enjoys fresh soil or change of place 
—viz., replanting every second spring at the 
farthest, and as so treated in good, deep loamy 
soil, it grows in masses a yard high, and is very 
brilliant as seen in the October sunshine. A 
good handful of its flowering stems, cut rather 
long, so as to allow the flowers to spread out 
freely, makes a pretty picture ina deep vase or 
bit of old bronze, I saw a big pot filled with 
these flowers the other day, the long stems 
having been thrust down through a few flattizh 
sprays of Mahonia-leaves, just now changing 
from green to brownish-crimson, and the effect 
was very good. 

Single HoLiynHocks, 

Twenty years ago it was often said that the 
Hollyhock was the only garden or florists’ flower 
capable of producing any appreciable effect in 
the garden landscape. About that period, or 
earlier, one often saw drawings and wood- 
engravings showing groups of Hollyhocks nest- 
ling near the door of some country cottage, or 





* Held over through pressure on space. 
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by the beehives in the garden, with their tops 
level with the upper windows or touching the 
thatched eaves. If I rememember rightly, 
Birket Foster used to draw lovely groups of 
them. At that time the flower was popular, 
and we used to admire the fine spikes or choice 
double blossoms—like satin rosettes they were— 
which the late Mr. Chater, of Saffron Walden, 
used to bring to the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at South Kensington. 
Those were golden days for the enthusiast in 
Hollyhock culture; but alas! an enemy came 
in the shape of the Mallow fungus or rust (Pac- 
cinia Malvacearum), and these beautiful old 
blossoms vanished from our gardens as if by 
magic. Far and near the scourge spread until 
even the very staunchest lovers of the flower 
gave up its culture in despair. But we now see 
the Hollyhock creeping back again into public 
favour. Recently I saw some lovely single- 
flowered kinds, varying from pure white 
and pale sulphur and bulf to salmon-pink, rose, 
crimson-red, and in another garden I saw some 
with purplish-black flowers. Seeds sown now 
in a cold frame would yield plants for next 
year’s blooming, and seedlings, as we know by 
experience, best withstand the disease. We 
have no other Mallow or Althza so easily grown 
or so beautiful as are the forms innumerable of 
A. rosea, and it is to be hoped that it will regain 
its former status in the garden, and especially 
do I plead for the culture of single-flowered 
kinds. 
CoRDYLINE AUSTRALIS. 

In Southern England, near the sea, and in 
Scilly, and also in many parts of Ireland, this 
New Zealand Draczaa is perfectly hardy, and 
forms fine healthy plants 10 feet to 15 feet or 
more in height, and branched or unbranched, 
as the case may be. If it be accidentally wind- 
topped, or cut down by a more than ordinarily 
severe frost, the result is often a much-branched 
tuft of young shoots instead of the more usual 
and natural single-stemmed individual. If reared 
from seeds sown as soon as ripe the plant is 
increased quickly ; the young seedlings, if potted 
and kept ina cold frame in summer, and secured 
from frost during winter, soon become of a use- 
ful size for various decorative uses. When two 
years old they may be planted out permanently 
where they are intended to remain. Oa light 
sandy or peaty soils they are very handsome as 
grouped among Rhododendrons and _ hardy 
Ericas, among I'urze or Broom, and under the 
shelter of high banks or sunny rocks. One 
result of raising this plant from seed is that the 
individuals vary, some being more dense and 
stubborn in habit and more hardy than others. 
Some have red veins (C. Veitchi), others green 
ones and broader, longer leaves, approaching 
(©. Banksi in habit and colouring. In planting 
out the seedlings in order to establish them, 
the middle of May is the best time to select for 
the operation. Planted at this season, a whole 
summer’s growth enables the plants to gain a 
deep and thorough root-anchorage before winter- 
time, and a few shovelfuls of ashes or dry peat 
or bog-mould (called turf in Ireland) are gener- 
ally sufficient to preserve the lower part of the 
stem and the roots alive, even if the tops are 
killed. After the first winter there is less risk, 
but out of a dozen or so some are sure to 
survive. 


TYERMAN’S GROUNDSEL. 


On light soils and in suitable climates Senecio 
pulcher holds its own as a distinct Composite, 
and a free-flowering one to boot. On cold, clay 
soils it may not prove so effective, but here on 
a deep and rich sandy soil we have nothing like 
it among hardy flowers at this late season of 
the year. In some places its spikes appear so 
late that they are cut off by the first frost, but 
if the plants be carefully dug up and potted they 
will feel the check but little, and go on flowering 
all through November in a sunny greenhouse, 
Its flowers are most brilliant by artificial light, 
as arranged with White Pyrethrums, Asters, or 
Chrysanthemums. If a good stock of such a 
useful thing be desirable, now is the time to 
insert root-cuttings. Drain and fill a seed-pan 
with sandy soil as if for ordinary cuttings ; then 
dig up a plant or two of the Senecio and select 
the thickest of its white quill-like roots. These 
should be cut into one-inch lengths and inserted 
thick end uppermost into the sandy soil of the 
seed-pan. Let the tops of the cuttings be just 


level with the surface of the soil, so that when 





the whole is watered a small portion—say the 
eighth of an inch of the cutting—is bare and 
exposed to the light. Place the pan on a shelf 
near the light in a warm greenhouse or pit. The 
first symptoms of growth are shown by the ends 
of the cuttings turning green; then they split 
down one side, and from the crack a new shoot 
soon appears. The cuttings will be ready for 
planting out next June. Vv. 





OROHIDS. 


THE LACE ORCHID (DENDROBIUM 
BRYMERIANUM). 


Auraoucn the Dendrobium family contains 
several remarkable and curious plants, it is 
chiefly in habit that these peculiarities appear. 
D. cucumerinum, for instance, has short, leafless 
pseudo-bulbs, exactly like Gherkins, while D. 
teretefolium has no pseudo-bulbs at all, but 
hard, leathery, cylindrical leaves attached to 
thin wiry stems. There is, however, no species 
that combines beauty and remarkable structure 
of flower in such a marked degree as D. Brymer- 
ianum. It isa plant that should be in every 
collection. The stems are 1 foot to 18 inches 
high, swollen at the middle, and bearing a few 
bright green leaves towards the top. The flowers 
are produced in twos and threes, and are of a 
bright golden-yellow, all the parts having a 
glazed appearance. The sepals and petals are 
oblong, and a little over 1 inch long. The 








Flower of the Lace Orchid (Dendrobium Brymerianum), showing 
the lace-like lip. 


central portion of the lip is somewhat triangular 
in outline, with the margin on every side 
surrounded by a dense mass of branching, inter- 
lacing filaments, as shown in the illustration, 
those at the front being 1 inch in length. The 
golden-yellow of the flower is very rich against 
the deep green leafage. This species, which is 
a native of Burmah, was first flowered in 1875 
by Mr. W. E. Brymer, after whom it was 
named. 





Work in the Orchid-house. — The 
plants in the cool-house that were repotted some 
time ago should now be rooting freely, and the 
advantage of the new and sweet root-run will | 
be plainly apparent. This new compost usually 
dries rapidly, and therefore requires frequent 
attention for water, or the pseudo-bulbs will 
not swell to their full size. No matter how 
carefully the plants were potted, they are sure 
to have experienced a slight check, and conse- 
quently a few of the older leaves may be turning 
yellow. These look rather untidy, but are much 
better left on the plants until they fall natur- 
ally than cut off, as the latter means a still 
further check. The same may be said of Mil- 
tonia vexillaria, which ought also now to be emit- 
ting roots in abundance. The sheathing scales 
at the base of this Orchid are apt sometimes to 
clasp the pseudo-bulbs so tightly that the roots 
are somewhat hampered in their progress, and 
it will be a little time well spent to look the 
plants over, and if any such are seen to remove 
them carefully, thus allowing the roots freedom 
to enter the compost. A few of the earlier 
Pleiones will be getting past their best, and no 
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time should be lost after the flowers are past 
before the plants are repotted. By doing it thus 
early the risk of damaging the new roots is 
avoided. The pseudo-bulbs should be pulled 
apart singly, and the old roots that are now 
dead should be shortened back a little, carefully 
avoiding injury to any new ones that may be 
forming. ‘hey may then be repotted into small 
pans or pots, the size varying according to con- 
venience or fancy. Personally, I prefer small 
ones, as they are much easier to arrange among 
Ferns and small foliage plants; but the larger 
pans, of course, make a very fine display of 
colour. After potting no water must be given 
for a few days, and only a very limited supply 
until the roots are seen to be working well in 
the new compost, after which and as the new 
geowths develop a somewhat copious supply is 
required. — If no fire-heat is afforded in the cool- 
house, the glass should be covered on frosty 
nights ; but as soon as it is seen that the tem- 
perature drops much below 50) degs. a little heat 
must be turned on at night. 





HEATING GREENHOUSES. 


We all know how difficult a matter it is to 
say who shall decide when teachers dis- 
agree. On almost every subject that could be 
mentioned there are sure to be differences of 
opinion, even among experts. Picking up one 
of your contemporaries the other day, I noticed 
an article on ‘* Heating Greenhouses,” and being 
greatly interested in the subject, perused it. 
In the course of his remarks 
the writer quoted a table ao 
posed to be taken from Hod’s 
well-known work on the subject, 
but whether correctly copied or 
not I cannot say. This table 
struck me at sight as being some- 
what peculiar, so I worked out a 
few examples from it. According 
to this authority, in order to 
maintain atemperature of 60 degs. 
in a house, with 22 degs. of frost 
outside (10 degs. Fahr.), it is 
necessary to have 200 feet of 
4-inch hot-water piping to every 
1,000 cubic feet of contents. At 
this rate a house, say, or stove, 
measuring 50 feet in length, by 
20 feet wide. and with an average 
height of 8 feet, and comse- 
quently containing 8,000 cubic 
feet of contents, would require 
to be fitted with 1,600 feet of 
4 inch piping, or thirty-two rows 
along the house ! A little farther 
on the writer states that in order 
to exclude frost only 120 feet of 
the same-sized piping per 1,000 


| feet of cubic contents would be required, or a 


trifle of nineteen,or twenty rows! Comment is 
needless, but I will only state that a year ago I 
built a house of as nearly as possible the above 
dimensions, but 100 feet long instead of 50 feet 
(this, however, makes no practical difference in 
the section), and with six rows of 4-inch piping 


| (three on each side), the heat was so great, even 


during the severe weather of last winter in an 
exposed situation, that in order to keep the 
temperature down to an intermediate range 
only, the valve had to be turned off to a fifth or 
sixth of the full water-way only. Thirty-two 
rows! I have sixteen rows of 4-inch in a 
market grower’s forcing-house, and even then 
the atmosphere was simply stifling during a 
severe frost. B.C. BR. 


NT 


Fiowers the whole year round.—Can 
you or any of your readers give me @ list of 
flowers for a whole year—one lot always to be 


| succeeding another, so that I can always have 


plenty to hand? No glass.—R. W. K. 


*.* It is a somewhat difficult matter to obtain 
flowers all the year round without glass, but by 
cultivating the following subjects it may be done. 
They are given in the order of flowering, or as 
nearly as possible : Christmas Roses, Cyclamen 
Atkinsi, C. ibericum, C. coum, C. repandum, C. 
vernum, etc ; Tussilago fragrans, Snowdrops, 
Iris stylosa, I. verna, I. alata, I. histrio, etc. ; 
Daffodils, Primroses of sorts, Scillas, Violets, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Wallflowers, Narcissi, Pinks, 
Carnations, Roses, Spirzeas, Pansies, Hawthorn, 
Lilacs, Philadelphus (Syringa), Campanulas in 
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var., Rhododendron, Azalea, Deutzia, Doroni- 
cum, Weigela, Lilies, Stocks, Asters (China or 
annual), Pelargoniums, Pyrethum(roseum vars. ), 
Sweet and Everlasting Peas, Mignonette, Corn- 
flowers, Coreopsis (annuals and perennial vars. ), 
Achillea, Helianthus, Dahlias, Helichrysum, 
Verbena, Phlox, Fuchsia, Chrysanthemum, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Anemone japonica, 
Perennial Aster (Michaelmas Daisy), Laurus- 
tinus, Winter Jasmine, etc. This list might be 
extended considerably. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WATERSIDE PLANTS. 


In ** EK. B.’s” interesting article on the above 
he recommends a start to be made in Bamboos, 
with Metake, Simoni, and falcata. I should be 
iaclined to add to these B. viridi-glaucescens and 
aurea, They are both hardy, fast growers, and 
very decorative. A most effective waterside 
plant is Arundo Donax, of which there is also a 
variegated form, which, however, is not as 
hardy as the type. The Japanese Iria (I. 
Kempferi) is a great lover of a situation by the 
water, provided the soil be porous and rich, and 
the tall and nearly-allied I. ochroleuca, aurea, 
and Monnieri, when well established, are 
extremely handsome, as is, in the beginning of 
summer, the variegated Water Flag ; but with 
the fading of the flowers the variegation of its 
leaves disappears, thus depriving it of its most 
shasing quality. The shrubby Spirzas, arie- 
folia and Lindleyana, are grand plants for the 
waterside, where they can be given sufficient 
room, as is 8. aruncus, while 8. japonica, S. 
palmata, 8. venusta, and §. filipendula are also 
well adapted for such a locality. The Monkey- 
flower (Mimulus) and London Pride (Saxifraga 
umbrosa) are at home by the verge of pond or 
streamlet, the latter plant clothing many river 
banks in Western Spain with the feathery lace- 
work of its multitudinous flower-spikes. Myo- 
sotis dissitifora looks well carpeting an over- 
hanging bank with azure, and the water Forget- 
me-not (M. palustris) delights in those lower 
levels where its roots can stray below the water- 
line. A graceful trailing plant that flourishes 
in the proximity of water is Muhlenbeckia 
complexa. It may be considered hardy, as, 
during the last winter, two plants, on either 
side of a waterfall, were encased in ice for eight 
weeks, and are still in the best of health. 
Bae Wiel 





1731.—Belladonna Lilies.—‘‘J. H. Ralph 
Smith ” does not say if his Lilies are planted at 
the foot of a wall or in the open border. The 
former is the correct position, and the wall 
should be a hot-house wall if possible. As the 
bulbs have made so little root“growth replanting 
will not check them. The soil should be light 
and rich, and from a foot to 18 inches deep. 
They may be left undisturbed for years until the 
bulbs became almost a solid mass, and with an 
oceasional dose of manure-water when once 
well-established should flower well year after 
year.—S. 

1706 —Creepers for railing.—The com- 
mon Passion-flower or the white variety 
Constance Eliott should do well on ‘‘C. K.’s” 
fence. Solanum jasminoides is very b-autiful, 
but might not be hardy with your correspondent ; 
still, it is worth trying, for we have nothing 
like its white flower-clusters in the autumn. 
Wistaria sinensis, when once established, grows 
fast, and in the early summer when covered 
with its scented lilac tassels is very lovely. The 
Lobster-claw (Clianthus), with its crimson 
blossoms, does well in the south-west of England, 
and also in Ireland. All the foregoing may be 
planted now, as may Climbing Roses, Banksians, 
and Polyanthas, Clematis Jackmani should 
succeed and flower amongst the other climbers in 
the summer, and may be planted either now or in 
the spring. A few tubers of Tropxolum tube- 
rosum put in during the spring would produce 
their long-stalked orange-red flowers in the 
autumn. These tubers must, however, be stored 
every winter.—S. 


Bulbs, etc, for beds.—“C. M. Snow- 
den,” with his 4,000 bulbs ought to have a fine 
show next spring, providing he does not delay 
the planting too long. Spent Mushroom-bed 


manure or that from a Cucumber frame should 
Fresh 


be worked into the beds if obtainable. 
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manure should be avoided, only such as is quite 
rotten being used. If no old manure is obtain- 
able, some Ichthemic guano might be mixed with 
the soil, but none of these ingredients will 
affect the first blooming of the bulbs, this hav- 
ing been provided for by their last season’s 
growth. It will, however, be of use in enabling 
them to form embryo flower-spikes for the ensu- 
ing year. Narcissi never look better than when 
planted in large clumps, and a most beautiful 
effect may be obtained by surfacing those parts 
of the beds in which the bulbs are planted with 
Myosotis dissitiflora, the blue of the Forget-me- 
not contrasting charmingly with the yellow of 
the Daffodils. When once a stock of this 
Forget-me-not is obtained it seeds itself so freely 
that numberless young plants are afforded 
autumn after autumn.—S. W. F. 





THE BRONZE-LEAF (RODGERSIA 
PODOPHYLLA). 
Tuts is without a rival as a hardy ornamental 


foliage plant. How rarely does one, however, 
see it in its best character, and it is never 

















The Bronze-leaf (Rodgersia podophylla) in flower, 


happier than growing by the side of a running 
stream or in some wet spot, when the leaves get 
as large almost as those of a Rhubarb, gracefully 
cut, fringed, and beautifully bronzed. Wehave 
often seen it grown in shade, so as to get the 
necessary moisture ; but in such a situation it 
rarely colours at all, and it is only in full sun, 
with its toes in water, that its full charm can 
be realised. Its flowers are very handsome, the 
heads being large and quite as effective as those 
of Spirza aruncus, It may be increased to 
almost any extent by division of the rhizomes. 


1692.—F lowers for bed.—For small beds 
it is best to use flowers of one colour. For 
large ones this plan is not always appropriate, 
though one of the most effective beds I have 
ever seen, 40 feet long, by half as many wide, 
was filled with scarlet Begonias. This bed had 
for a setting a large lawn, and for a background 
tall evergreens. Where many colours are used 
in the same bed, a more harmonious result will 
be secured if the tints blend naturally into one 
another than if rigid lines of staring colours are 
contiguous. Patterns are best left to the 
cross-stitch workers and inlayers. Nature is 
careful to avoid them. In a long border there 
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should be no plantingin lines. Such a bed gives 
an idea of length which, pleasing in itself, is 
inartistically accentuated by a narrow line of 
colour. In such a border there should be no 
striving after uniformity, either in the height of 
plants or in the arrangement of their colours, 
Tall spires shooting up from lowly surroundings, 
shades merging harmoniously one into another, 
are infinitely more pleasing than the geometrical 
patterns that tell of the foot-rule and the 
T-square.—S. W. F. 





DISEASE IN LILIUM CANDIDUM ON THE 
RIVIERA. 


“EK. H. W.” (page 552), in answer to my 
note in GARDENING (page 323), tells us that 
the disease in this Lily is practically non- 
existent in the south of France, It 
would therefore seem that the bulbs are 
affected by the change of climate, for it is cer- 
tain that imported bulbs are more liable to the 
lisease than are home-grown ones. <A change 
of soil, as suggested by your correspondent, 
might act beneficially in the case of diseased 
bulbs, but these Lilies give abundant evidences 
of their ability to grow and flourish in all soils 
and in all conditions. The soil here is a heavy, 
deep loam, the situation is low and moist, yet, 
while nothing can exceed the healthiness of the 
cottagers’ Lilies, a row of imported bulbs in 
my garden were s0 spoilt by the disease that not 
a flower opened. Had they been the only 
Lilies in the neighbourhood, their failure 
might have been attributed to the soil and 
situation without much fear of contradic- 
tion, but this conclusion was rendered 
untenable by the flourishing condition of 
neighbouring home-grown bulbs. In another 
garden, in light soil, in which there is a liberal 
quantity of lime, the imported bulbs which were 
planted in a sheltered position, were attacked 
and eventually destroyed by the disease, while a 
hundred yards away, a clump growing on a 
steep, dry bank throve and flowered well year 
after year. In these instances the conditions 
of air or soil which proved unfavourable to the 
imported bulbs had no injurious effects on those 
which had for several years been grown in the 
respective spots. Which tends, to my mind, to 
prove that importation has, after all, a good 
deal to do with the disease. 
S. W. FirzHerpvert, Torquay. 





Tae Sea Backthorn (Hippophaé rham- 
noides).—The Sea Buckthorn is very beautiful 
at the time of writing by the margin of the pond 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew. With its crowded 
masses of bright orange-coloured berries, and 
silvery Willow-like leaves, it forms a bright spot 
It flourishes well by the water and is very orna- 
mental, retaining the berries for the greater part 
of the year. For dampand marshy places where 
little else will grow to advantage, the Sea Buck 
thorn will be valued. It is a native plant—one 
reason perhaps that we do not see it more freely 
planted. There is distinct character about it, 
the slender shoots almost touching the water, 
and the leaves are quite Willow-like, with a 
silvery lustre peculiarly beautiful. We have 
much to learn yet about waterside gardening, as 
shown by our parks, where no attempt is made 
to get picturesque and beautiful margins by the 
use of the many lovely Irises, and such shrubs 
as the Sea Buckthorn.—F, 


The sky-blue Grape Hyacinth 
(Muscari botryoides cceruleum),—This charming 
little flower is, unfortunately, very little known. 
Hitherto these small bulbs have been chiefly 
planted in the open border, where as an edging 
to some of the larger bulbous subjects they have 
been specially suitable. The form of the flower 
very much resembles a cluster of minute Grapes, 
borne on a long footstalk. The colour is dark 
blue. Asa subject for pot-culture, I specially 
wish to bring its value before the readers of this 
paper. During the present month bulbs should 
be planted in 5-inch pots, and about a-dozen 
bulbs may be comfortably arranged in pots of this 
size. The compost should be the same as that 
used for Hyacinths, and the bulbs should be 
covered by about.an inch of the mixture. Plunge 
in Cocoa-nut-fibré refuse for a few weeka, or until 
it is seen that the young growths are making 
rapid progress, when they should be placed ia 
a cold frame, from which frost is excluded, or 
better still, a cool greenhouse. Keep them near 
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to the glass to avoid a drawn, weakly growth. 
When the flower-spike is seen to be developing, 
slightly weak liquid-manure may be given 
vccasionally, as this certainly assists in the pro- 
duction of good individual bells, Plants grown 
under glass develop blossoms that are much 
prettier than those in the open, and the 
colour, also, is a pleasing shade of light-blue. 
Everyone interested in bulbous flowers should 
include this subject in their list.—D. B. CRANE. 





HARDY YUCCAS. 


Few hardy plants have a more stately appear- 
ance when in flower than Yuccas, one or more 
species of which may generally be found in the 
majority of gardens, either as isolated specimens, 
planted in masses, or associated with rockwork 
or water. Not being at all particular as regards 
soil, Yuccas are admirably adapted for any of 
the above-named positions. The common 
Adam’s Needle (Y. gloriosa) and its varieties 
are probably the hardiest and most robust. Old 
plants of this species grow to a height of 6 ieet 
or more, and when branched form heads nearly 
as much in diameter. Yuccas do not flower at 
any definite age or size; one in @ group may 
produce a panicle this year, while others beside 
it under precisely similar conditions may not do 
so foralong time. There is one advantage in 
this—viz., that those which do not flower one 
year may be strengthening to flower the next. 
That the whole energy of the plant is required 
to sustain a panicle of flowers need not be won- 
dered at, seeing that they often number between 
300 and 500. Yucca recurvifolia is now, I 
believe, considered to be a variety of Y. gloriosa, 
and as regards the size and colour of its flowers, 
which are greenish-white, there is but little 
difference between the two. The panicles in Y. 
recurvifolia are, however, much more branched 
than in Y. gloriosa, and the leaves are very dis- 
tinct, being gracefully recurved, as the name 
indicates. This plant is well adapted for decora- 
tions, as when well established in pots it will 
bear a larger amount of rough usage than will 
most subjects of a similar description. In Y. 
filamentosa (see cut) we have a very distinct 
plant from either of those already mentioned 
both in the leaves and colour of the flowers. 
This species seems to have a greater tendency 
to flower than most others, and it is dwarfer in 
habit. Its flowers are of a chaste creamy-white 
colour, and the panicle is branched similar to 
that of Y. recurvifolia, thereby showing the 
flowers off well individually. The leaves are 
stiff, and furnished with hair-like filaments on 
either side. This distinct and beautiful species 
should be largely grown on account of its dwarf 
and free-blooming habit. Other hardy Yuccas, 
though attractive as fine-foliaged plants, are 
seldom seen in flower. Those above mentioned 
are tolerably plentiful, and where a quantity is 
grown flower more or less annually. J.G. 


GARDENING NOTES. 


Mina Lopata.—I think that the praises in 
favour of this creeper have been far in excess of 
its merits. As an outdoor climber in hot clim- 
ates, the masses of its small fiery flowers give 
much effect by contrast with other colours, A 
friend writes to me from Natal that it is never 
looked upon as too intrusive, the shears being 
too frequently used to keep it within bounds ; 
besides, the gorgeous Indian Ipomzas grown 
there are all of dazzling beauty. Here, though 
I sowed seeds under glass in spring, and the 
plants were placed outside in summer, my 
specimens in pots are only now flowering in the 
greenhouse. 

Nerings.—My potted bulbs from abroad were 
put through the proper dry treatment for some 
months on the shelves; N. amabilis is just 
out of bloom, and strong foliage is surrounding 
the stalk. N. Novelty never tlowered, but has 
made luxuriant leaf-growth. 

A NEW FERTILISER.—I have a large rookery 
in a wood where the Brackens rise to several 
feet in height, and wanting some enriching 
material for my flower-beds and shrubbery, | 
thought of the supply within a few hundred 
yards, the guano-like odour of the feathered 
colony having attracted my notice. In the 
course of years the Ferns and bird-droppings 
have decomposed into a brown stratum 
resembling a peat-bed. I have also used this 
substance as a top dressing to Cannas and other 














strong-feeding plants under glaga, with apparent 
benefit. Iam pleased to possess many cartloads 
of this manure. In India I once found the 
roosting haunt of wild pigeons, and after dis- 
charging a gun into the branches (which brought 
down fifteen for the empty larder) my eyes were 
gratified by an old mound of combined pigeon’s 
dung and leaf-mould, of which I took away a 
sackful in my cart. This is about the most 
stimulating of common manures, and dovecotes 
of one thousand and more birds are kept ex- 
pressly in Persia for the noted Melon culture of 
that country. W. H. L. 
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HOW TO GROW EXHIBITION ONIONS. 


PREPARING GROUND—BEST FERTILISERS. 
THe Onion (Allium Cepa) delights in an open, 
sunny situation, and, unlike most vegetables, 
may be grown upon the same ground for years. 




















Yucca filamentosa in an American garden. From 4 
photograph sent by Mr, J, Myer, Chestnut Hill 
Philadelphia, 


If bulbs of the largest size are desired it is 
essential that the land be suitable for growing 
this esculent, though I have seen large specimens 
upon land that I should never have thought 
could have produced such grand bulbs, Onions 
thrive best in deep, rich, loamy soil, which 
should be thoroughly well trenched (about 
October, if possible) One of the most 
successful Onion-yrowers of the day tells me he 
dug his ground three spits deep! It is wonder- 
ful the depth to which the roots will penetrate 
—and ordinary digging will not do. If your 
ground is not ‘‘deep” enough you must then 
wheel upon it some rich loam from elsewhere 
and make it so. Remember, you will not have 
to do this every year; it only requires doing once. 
When trenching, place at the bottom of the 
trench a good coating of well-rotted dung, and 
incorporate with the soil liberal dressing of the 
same material, Those who have manure-heaps 
intended for Onion ground should not allow, if 
possible, any ‘‘ nitrogen” or ‘‘ humus matter ” 
to escape, as is usually the case where manure- 
heaps lie exposed to the air (the Onions will 





require all the manurial strength contained in 
the heap). A slight application either of gypsum 
or crude potash salt will not only assist to 
obviate this, but act beneficially as a fertiliser 
also. 

It is, I know, the rule for agricultural authori- 
ties to recommend more ammonia and less 
phosphates for damp heavy soils, and more 
phosphates and less ammonia if the soil is light 
and dry. For most Onion soils, however, the 
following mixture, incorporated with the soil at 
time of trenching—in addition to the farmyard 
manure—will be found of incalculable benefit as 
a commencement— 


7 1b. superphosphate : f 
7 lb. Chili saltpetre | Sufficient for a piece of 
12 ib. muriate of ce ground one-tenth of 





an acre. 
26 Ib. 

Potash, salts, and phosphates are best applied 
in the autumn, but use the water-soluble super- 
phosphate in the spring. In applying all 
manures a most important item should be 
remembered—viz., the ‘‘feeders” of a plant 
are very delicate and may, perhaps, best he 
likened to microscopic hairs, so if we want our 
Onions to attain the largest possible size we 
must encourage these “ feeders” to successfully 
imbibe all the stimulation we can judiciously 
supply—without overdoing it—and to attain this 
object is one of the great secrets of immense 
specimen growing. ‘The first step is attained by 
putting the land in ‘‘ good heart” by proceeding 
as above described; it can then be left until 
December, when I should advise a liberal top- 
dressing of a mixture consisting of soot and 
burnt soil. This must be forked in. The bed 
is then right until February, when another good 
top-dressing should be given of burnt soil and 
soot (using plenty), together with a little salt. 
In March rake over well and make the bed very 
firm. It is now ready to receive the young 
plants. 

SowING SEED—WHEN TO TRANSPLANT.—This 
is a most important department and should 
receive the utmost attention possible. When 
the largest sized bulbs of handsome appearance 
are required it is necessary that seed only be 
sown of the very best stocks procurable. 
Travelling to London the other day, an eminent 
gardener to whom I was introduced asked me 
how it was he could not manage to get “‘size” 
in his Onions. His bulbs, whenever I saw them, 
always indicated high culture, but invariably 
lacked “size.” I told him I thought he would 
find the answer to be simply a question of stock. 
Remember, then, that if you wish your bulbs to 
attain the very largest size, you must not look 
to the ordinary stocks generally sold for the 
seed, but you must sow seed from the special 
stocks only. 

Farther, while these exhibition stocks are 
perpetuated year by year by selection, there is 
only one of two courses open to the grower of 
that seed—viz., either he must mix the seed 
from his very finest bulbs with that from inferior 
ones, and sell at one price (as is now prevalent), 
or keep the very choicest specimens to them- 
selves, the next best to themselves, and thus 
continue the grade downward so that all classes 
can be met. The shrewd purchaser therefore 
will see the advisability of securing the very 
best stocks procurable, as it is from these that 
we must look for the best possible results. When 
one pays as much as £5 to £10 to secure a dozen 
bulbs that experience shows are unique for seed, 
it does not appear wise to mix the seed of this 
dozen with that of others that have cost much 
less. 

Buy your seed as early as you can— December, 
if possible—and immediately you receive it sow 
in shallow boxes. Sow very thinly so that 
there shall be no crowding whatever (I shall 
reserve for a special chapter the varieties I 
recommend as being the best adapted for 
exhibition). When the seed is sown put the 
boxes into a cold greenhouse or frame. If you 
have neither, put together in a sheltered part of 
the garden any rough tackle that will make four 
sides to keep out the frost and wind. A gooh 
plan is to bank up around the sides with fresd 
stable-manure and straw. If that cannot well 
be obtained, then bank up with earth (I have 
seen splendid specimens grown by a cottager 
who could not afford other than to secure four 
pieces of old light timber and bank up at the 
sides with the surrounding soil). Cover at 
nights, etc., when necessary, to keep out the 
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frost. Glass at the top is the best, of course, and 
old window-frames will do well. If, however, 
this is not convenient, then cover over with 
mats or any tackle that will fulfil the purpose so 
long as the frost is kept out. Water thoroughly, 
at each application using a very fine rosed pot, 
and on no account allow the cold air to get to 
the seedlings when being watered a minute 
longer than absolutely necessary. Do it in the 





morning. You then have the day before you 
before night’s frost sets in. 
seedlings have made a growth of about an inch 
or so prick them out, handling the seedlings care- 
fully sothat they receive the least possible check, 
into boxes in rows about 3 inches apart and 
2 inches from seedling to seedling within the 
row. This space may seem unusual, but the 
security is thereby far greater, and better 
treatment to the young plants is ensured, As 
regards watering, practical gardeners may think 
the advice given unnecessary ; but it must be 
remembered that I have to bear in mind the 
“amateur,” and, writing as I do from experience 
upon the subject—I answer perhaps some hun- 
dreds letters yearly from all parts of the kingdom 
anent Onion culture—for the fur- 
ther benefit of these amateurs I 
must mention the necessity of 
watering with neither too hot nor 
too cold water. Presuming that 
the interior of the frame is being 
kept some few degrees above freez- 
ing-point, the best guide I can give 
is to leave a canful of water in the 
frame for say twenty-four hours 
before applying it ; or draw water 
from outside, place it in an utensil 
and leave indoors overnight (where, 
of course, frost does not penetrate). 
As the seedlings grow, harden off 
very carefully and thoroughly, so 
that when ready to plant out into 
the open ground the young plants 
experience not the slightest check. 
This gradual hardening off process 
(taking particular care that they 
receive at no time any check 
through frost) is of incalculable 
importance to the after-growth ; 
this often making the difference 
between big specimens and ordi- 
nary-sized bulbs. 
A. W. Crews. 


(To be continued ). 





Splendid Asparagus. —I 
have in my garden a root of As- 
paragus larger than any I have 
myself met with previously, and I 
should much like to have the 
opinions of yourself and readers 
concerning its merits. The root in 
question is one of a bed of seedlings 
of Connover’s Colossal, sown five 
years ago in very poor garden soil. 
From the first this particular plant 
much exceeded the others in vigour 
of growth, Last year it threw up 
twelve large heads, nine of which 
were allowed tostand. The heads 
were | inch in diameter when they 
pushed through the soil, and when 6 inches 
high they were 1} inches across. They even- 
tually grew to a height of 8) feet and the strong- 
est threw out 72 lateral branches, some of which 
were 3 feet long and thicker than an ordinary 
pencil. If these nine heads had been placed 
side by side with their tips touching they would 
have formed a row 54 feet long and 2 yards 
through. The foliage was slightly darker 
in colour, and the berries smaller than the 
rest of the seedlings, which only obtained a 
height of 4 feet. It was also earlier than the 
rest of the bed by about two weeks, and it threw 
up a strong head in the middle of October. In 
digging up adjoining ground I came upon the 
roots of this Asparagus at a distance of 5 feet 
from the crown. This year my garden suffered 
from the drought, and [I had no means of pro- 
curing water at a less distance than three- 


Forget-me-1 


quarters of a mile, so the growth made can | 


hardly be considered a fair record. It was as 
follows: 15 heads pushed up, 10 of them were 
allowed to grow. They were so close together 
as to touch and press each other out of shape. 
The diameter of the largest was one and five- 
sixteenth inches. The flavour of those cooked 
was very fine, and, as it was soft and tender for 


When the young | 





,0t on an old tree-stump in a Devonshire garden. From a photograph 
sent by Mr. W. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


| (how soon ”) and storing in a box in earth in @ 
| dark cellar, with the tops not buried but covered 
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a length of 15 inches, one head formed a good 
plateful. This year I am giving @ little good 
manure and hope to have next year a still finer 
growth. I have gathered all the seeds and am 
sowing all the ground I can spare with them. 1 
enclose a section of a last year’s stem, and also 
one of this year’s growth, They shrink slightly 
in drying. Will you kindly favour me with any 
remarks which may occur to you?—C, SPRING- 
HAM, 


** A very fine growth of Asparagus indeed, 
and you will do well to save all the seed you can 
from it and see if the type is reproduced. If 80 
it will be valuable asit is distinct. Your treat- 
ment is excellent, and you may next season do 
better with more moisture. The growths sent 
are very fine, and being succulent so far down 
the stem are valuable. 


Celery.—Will you kindly advise me as to 
the keeping of Celery through the winter ? I 
am thinking of trying a new plan of taking it up 








with light litter. I have also been told it 





answers to bury it deep, 
Should the soil, in either case, be kept dry, and | 
in the cellar would it get mildewed? In most | 
winters it is either frostbitten or rotten through | 
'damp, and as I only am allowed Celery for 
vegetables should be grateful for a reply. 
Perhaps you would insert a query as well as 
giving your experience? Our soil is beautiful 
white sand, as clean as the seashore, and this 
ought to help us. Many others, besides myself, 
would, I feel sure, be glad to keep Celery till 
April. Your paper is most useful and interest- 
ing on the delightful subject of gardening and 
planting. —CELERY. 

* * If the Celery is earthed up—as high as 
possible early in November—with the clean 
| white sand referred to, it ought to keep in 
capital condition throughout the winter, unless 
‘the place is very low, damp, and cold. IEf lifted 
in November and laid in with similar sandy 
soil between each root and row in a cool yet 
frost-proof shed or cellar, the tops just exposed, 
it should keep well until late in the spring. 
What kinds are grown? The red or pink sorts, 
such as Standard Bearer and Sulham Prize, are 


but fear it rotting. | 





decidedly the best for late supplies. When 
growing do not overdo it with manure, and mix ' 
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this well with the soil; use also a little salt and 
plenty of soot in the trenches, with a little burnt 
earth, if possible. If Celery suits you so well, 
why not grow a lot of Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted 
Celery? This is much less troublesome to grow 
than ordinary Celery, no trenches being required, 
and the roots keep well, and afford a most 
delicious and wholesome dish, very suitable for 
those who suffer from rheumatism, nervous 
complaints, ete. 





THE FORGET-ME-NOTS (MYOSOTIS). 


Few spring flowers are more popular than the 
Forget-me-not—blue with the blue of the sky 
when the white clouds emphasise its azure— 
fraught with many a memory of departed days, 
emblem of constancy that, oftener than any 
other flower, lies between the pages of a 
favourite book, or shares the seclusion of the 
secret drawer with other treasures, valueleas 
except to their owner—a lock of hair, a letter 
yellowed by age, a photograph almost as faded 
as are the pale petals of the pressed blossom. 
But if the sentimental phase of the Forget-me- 
not’s mission has in it much of the 
pathetic, it is with feelings of joy 
undimmed by regrets that we greet 
its bright advent with eachensuing 
spring, and to lovers of the spring 
garden the Forget-me-not is in- 
valuable. There is hardly a posi- 
tion that it will notadorn—scarcely 
a colour with which its cerulean 
hue will not harmonise. Of all the 
exquisite family Myosotis M. dis- 
sitiflora is the most valuable, and 
reproducing itself freely as it does, 
self-sown seedlings may, in the 
autumn, be found in quantity to 
take the places of the older plants, 
though the latter, if the seedlings 
prove insufficient, may, by care- 
fully separating the clumps, be 
used for enlarging the display. A 
spacious slope in the wild garden 
was so planted during the last 
autumn, and in spite of the severe 
and long-continued frost, which 
blackened the leaves, with the 
return of warmer weather the fresh 
green shot forth, followed later by 
the flowers, which clothed the 
bank with an azure mantle from 
which rose tall scapes of Narciesi, 
Stars of Bethlehem, Snowflakes, 
Dicentras, and Doronicums. In 
the rockery and by the streamlet, 
its lower leaves swaying on the 
rippling water, this Forget-me-not 
is equally at home, and may be 
used effectively in an old tree- 
stump, as depicted in the illustra- 
tion, until its site shall be usurped 
by other occupants. In the case 
under notice the climbing Nastur- 
tium, Canary Creeper, and Tro- 
pxolum tuberosum later on clothed 
the bole with scarlet and gold, 
their tendrils wandering through 
the glossy leaves of the Laurels. 
Itis, however, as a setting for taller white flowers 
that the Myosotis shows to best advantage, and 
there are few more beautiful sights imaginable 
than a colony of Poet’s Narcissi, with their 
snowy blossoms bending gracefully and their 
slender leaves arching outwards, rising from a 
blue carpet of Forget-me-not. 

There are several strains of M. digsitiflora, 
some producing flowers of considerably larger 
size than the type. One named Weirleigh Sur- 
prise, which came out some years ago, is distin- 
guished by the blooms being barred. This 
marking is, however, not always constant, the 
colour often in time reverting to that of the 
ordinary variety. M. alpestris is a low- growing 
species that is a gem for the rock garden. M. 
azorica is taller and flowers during the summer 
months, but cannot be considered hardy. M. 
palustris (the Water Forget-me-not) is very 
lovely, its flowers being of a light-blue shade, 
with golden eyes. Ifgrownina shady situation 
by the waterside it blossoms well through the 
summer. M. sylvatica, of which there are 
several varieties, is a pretty little plant, but is 
a poor substitute for M. dissitiflora, which, 
indeed, is the only Forget-me-not worth growing 
in quantity. Ss. W. F. 
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R OSHS. 


THE OLDER KINDS OF HYBRID PER- 
PETUAL ROSES ON OWN ROOTS 


WirH the advent of so many newer kinds of 
Roses in this class, there is just the possibility 
of many of the old favourites of past years being 
discarded as not up to the required standard | 
either in form or size. Those who are renova- | 
ting their Roses and replenishing their stock 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


fine globular shaped variety, silvery-rose in 
colour, and well worthy of a place in any collec- 
tion for the sake of its form. Pius IX. I have 
not seen for years, yet we have but few in its 
colour, which has more of the violet shade in the 
blossoms. Souvenir de la Reine d’ Angleterre is 
a splendid garden Rose of vigorous constitution, 
the flowers which are freely produced, being 
bright rose, large, and full. Of all the old Roses 
grown thirty years ago, not one perhaps has 
held its own so well as General Jacqueminot, 





should bear this in mind and not lose sight of 
those kinds which have proved of great value in 
the past as free-blooming garden Roses. In the 
formation of new collections there is the danger | 
also of these good old kinds being overlooked 

entirely, and that not with advantage in every | 
case by along way. Take, for instance, Baronne | 
Prévoat, a fine old ‘kind, rosy-pink in colour, | 
flowering in clusters, and of good constitution ; 


and that in spite of such a number of kinds 
intended to supersede it. With the exception 
of Louise Peyronny and The General, the afore- 
named Roses will all succeed very well indeed 
upon their own roots. In the case of newly 
purchased Roses that have been propagated 
either by budding or grafting, the beat plan ig 
to plant them sufficiently deep to allow them to 
root on their own account. Strong growths may 




































































Flowers of Hybrid Perpetual Rose (Etienne Levet), 


even with all the new introductions, there is 
nothing in my mind to surpass it in ita way. | 
Ktienne Levet (see cut) is a good kind. I 
need not further describe it as it was mentioned 
in a note in GARDENING last week (Nov. 19). 
Anna Alexieff is after the same style, but darker 
in colour, This is also an excellent old Rose. 
Auguste Mie is another good pink sort, and 
makes a fine plant for a pillar. It has globular- 
shaped flowers which last well. Another good 
kind of strong constitution with blooms which 
retain their colour exceedingly well is Eugéne 
Appert, with brilliant crimson flowers of fine 
substance; Géant des Batailles is somewhat 
8 milar in colour, flowering in greater clusters 
aid of dwarf growth; Jules Margottin is grown 
probably in greater quantity than either of the 
foregoing, but it is seen none too often. La 
Reine is a very fall and fine Rose, deep rosy- 


also he layered, and when well rooted they may 
be transplanted ; cuttings, too, may be struck of 


| these good growers without any great trouble. 


This latter plan of propagation may be done as 
soon as the first flowering is over. Sandy soil, 
or road scrapings added as needful in’ place 
thereof, will suit best for the cuttings, which 
should not afterwards be disturbed for the rest 
of the season ; in fact, they would make better 
plants if not moved until the following autumn 
twelvemonth. Sh a i 





_ 1697.—Roses for wall.—Gloire Lyonnaise 
is a fine white Rose. It is called in the cata- 
logues chrome-yellow, but only a suspicion of 
yellow is present in the open blossom. It makes 
strong shoots 8 feet long when established. 
Madame Berard is a rampant grower, bearing 
sweetly scented flowers of rose-fawn hue. Réve 





pink, flowering freely in clusters. Louise Pey- 
ronny, a rather shy bloomer in the autumn, is a 


d’Or is a beautiful yellow Noisette, excellent for 
| quickly covering a large space, and when in full 
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bloom a veritable ‘‘dream of gold ;” its foliage 
is produced abundantly and is very attractive. 
Climbing Victor Verdier is a good red, as is 
Reine Marie Henriette.—S. W. F. 





THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP ROSES. 
THE BEST THIRTY-SIX VARIETIES. 


In the summer it was suggested to me that a 
brief descriptive list of the Roses found in winning 
stands might be useful to intending purchasers, 
Now, grand as our exhibition Roses undoubtedly 
are, it is also a fact that many of them are 
inferior to others for general culture. There- 
fore, in giving the list of thirty-six varieties that 
won the amateurs’ champion trophy for Mr. 
K. B. Lindsell, I will place what I consider the 
best twelve first, and leave the most unreliable 
six until theend. There is little choice between 
the first and second dozens, 


Mrs. Jonn LainG was brought out by the 
late Henry Bennett in Jubilee Year, and is 
about the most reliable Rose we have. A good 
grower, and always figuring in any stand of 
more than half-a-dozen H. Perpetuals. No 
Rose can beat this, while for a soft rosy-pink it 
is far beyond all others. In a contemporary I 
notice that exemption from mildew is claimed 
for this Rose; but I must differ there, as my 
plants are as much affected as the majority of 
Hybrid Perpetuals, 

Mrs. R. G. SHARMAN CRAWFORD is a new Rose 
of last season, and yet so high is my opinion of 
it that I must put it close to the top of this list. 
Its growth, size, and habit are equal to the first- 
named variety, and its colour a deep rosy-pink, 
shaded with pale flesh outside, and with a dis- 
tinctly lighter base, almost white in the centre. 
A gold medal Rose, and one that I consider most 
deserving of such an honour. 

CuHaRLes LEFEBVRE, unlike the last, is a very 
old favourite of thirty-four years’ standing, and 
still one of the very best. Asa dark velvety 
crimson it is perfect. Few Roses can beat it 
even now, and very few produce more good 
flowers during the season. 

A. K. WiiiiAms is the most perfectly imbri- 
cated Rose we have, and is chosen by the 
N.R 5S, as an example of such description. By 
the way, some such guide as this is necessary 
now that we have a few recognised terms 
descriptive of the shape of Roses. A bright 
carmine-red, free-growing, but not vigorous, and 
particularly good late in the season. Ib is also 
reliable throughout the summer, bat as we are 
short of good.reds late in the autumn it is all 
the more valuable. 

GABRIELLE Lu1zetT was introduced during the 
game year (1877), and is a light silvery-pink of 
most perfect form and size. This variety is one of 
our strongest growers, does not flower much as 
a maiden, and is seen to great advantage when 
pegged down. 

SuzZANNE Mariz Ropocanacat is an example 
of those few good Roses that now and again get 
mixed by several growers. It came out in 1883, 
but we did not see much of it until some five or 
six years later. We have no brighter or more 
glowing rose colour than this, while it is equally 
good both for the garden and exhibition. The 
six already named are Hybrid Perpetuals, and we 
will name half-a-dozen Teas. I had intended to 
name the six best of these, but find that no more 
than six Teas were included in the stand of 
thirty-six. 

CATHERINE MERMET must take precedence, 
as it is not only one of our grandest for the 
prize box, but also good for general culture. It 
was sent tous by M. Guillot in 1869, and none 
of the Teas are more reliable. Several good 
sports have been given by this, and The Bride 
is perhaps our best white Rose for outdoors. 
C. Mermet is a light rosy-flesh, of grand shape, 
and with an exquisite fruity perfume. 

INNOCENTE PIROLA must rank next among the 
six Teas shown, but I would not place it so 
apart from this small list now under discussion. 
A creamy-white, of good form and size, very 
free growing and blooming, but unfortunately a 
sad victim to mildew. The next four I cannot 
recommend for general culture, so shall be very 
brief with their descriptions. 

SouvENIR D’ELIsE VaRpon has been one of 
our best exhibition Teas ever since 1854. 
Comtesse de Nadaillac was given us in 187], 
Caroline Kuster in 1872, and Etoile de Lyon in 
188], The first three open well, and the third 
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and fourth are good growers, but the last isa 
very bad Rose unless we are favoured with a 
dry and warm season. If we except Catherine 
Mermet, I do not think any other of these six 
Teas have a right in the twelve best for the 
average grower, but I felt bound to choose 
equally from these two chief classes. 

Fisher Houmes is another old favourite 
(1865), a free bloomer, good grower, very hardy, 
and one of our best crimsons, with dark scarlet 
shadings. 

Uric BRuNNER is almost mildew and red- 
rust proof, a strong recommendation in itself. 
A bright cherry-red when young, opening into 
a very large flower, but as a bud is better for a 
Se ae We have few better growers than 
this. 

Marir VERDIER is one of those Hybrid Per- 
petuals that have a rooted objection to the 
Manetti as a foster stock. It must have the 
Dog Rose in some form. A beautiful silvery- 
rose in colour, the bloom standing up boldly, 
and occasionally coming with most peculiar 
spots or stripes of a deep rose. 

Her Maszsty is also one that insists upon the 
Brier as a stock. If you want the greatest 
percentage of good blooms, by all means grow 
it as a half-standard. The flower is immense, 


colour a soft and clear sgsatin-rose. Like 
Innocenté Pirola, it is terribly subject to 
mildew. 


Dupuy JAMAIN is one of our most reliable 
cherry-reds. A grand grower, almost always in 
bloom during the season. 

Mme. J. Victor VERDIER is very hard to beat 
as a Clear, light crimson, although it is next to 
the oldest in this list. It is large, full, and of 
semi-globular form. 

_Mavricr BERNARDIN has several synonyms— 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, Ferdinand des Lesseps, and 
Exposition de Brie. Sent out in 1861. A good 
grower, and among the very best shaded crim- 
sons of globular form. 

ALFRED CoLomsp, sent out in 1865, is a 
very bright carmine-red, and excellent in every 
way. Wesurely need say little about such old 
favourites as Maurice Bernardin, C. Lefebvre, 
Duchesse de Morny, Mme. V. Verdier, Dupuy 
Jamain, Duke of Wellington, Fisher Holmes, 
and Dr. Andry, all of which have been 
extensively grown since 1861-65, and it is most 
pleasing to find so many grand old favourites 
holding their own and figuring so frequently in 
winning stands, 

Dr. AnpRY is a very brizit crimson, and 
generally reliable ; but 1 have known instances 
where it refused to grow well, although in the 
next gardens it was all that could be desired. 

Mrs. Paut, a prodigiously strong growing 
Bourbon, gives us one of the most distinctly 
imbricated blooms of all. It more closely 
resembles a Camellia than any other Rose, the 
old and almost lost Géant des Batailles, a Rose 
gent out in 1846, perhaps coming nearest to it. 
Mrs. Paul is a grand Rose when pegged down, 
and one plant will fill a fair-sized round bed 
upon a lawn. The colour is delicate blush- 
white, with a distinct shading of peach, more or 
less developed, according to bright sun or other- 
wise. 

Ear or DuFFERIN is a grand Rose upon a 
standard ; but owing to its tendency to droop, 
also the weight of its flowers, it does not please 
me asadwarf. Itis so large and double that 
fine weather is needed to open it well. A rich 
dark crimson with maroon shadings. The petals 
reflex, and on the outer side are generally very 
bright in hue. 

MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY is called an 
ivory-white. It is an immense bloom, and I 
was seldom so deceived in the opening qualities 
of a Rose ; itis good in all weathers. 

MERVEILLE DE Lyon is a good white, but 
has a pink flush in the younger stages. Both 
of these are robust growers, after the style of 
the well-known Baroness Rothschild. 

GusTAVE PIgANEAU is comparatively new. The 
colour is fresh, being a brilliant carmine lake. I 
cannot recommend it as a good garden Rose, 
although with me it is by no means the indiffer- 
ent grower many apparently find it. 

Docuegss or BepForp is also an indifferent 
grower ; but, like many another, each bloom is 
such a marvel of beauty that one is forced to 
grow it in a collection of any pretensions. It is 
& ap vivid scarlet-crimson and holds its colour 
well. 

DucHESSE DE Morny came out in 1863, and is 
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one of our best autumnal Roses. A silvery- 
rose, very distinct in shade and a good all-round 
variety. 

Baron HAvssMAN is a Clear carmine-crimson, 
not very full, as a rule, but a good grower and 
very free- flowering. 

Louis vAN Hourtn is of little use except as a 
maiden dwarf, and although so grand a flower, I 
cannot recommend it for general culture. Deep 
crimson and maroon, very large and globular. 
I have seen it growing very strongly ina few 
gardens, but, as a rule, it is decidedly moderate 
and unreliable. 

Prince ArtuuR is thin in petal, but very 
good in form and size. A dark maroon with 
intensely bright crimson shades. As a half stan- 
dard it is very pretty, but, like Karl of Dufferin, 
it HHEOORS too much for pure dwarfs from the 
soil, 

ABEL CARRIERE is good ia form while young, 
then opens very flat. Still it is bright and lasts 
for along time. Purple-crimson, with a fiery 
amaranth-red shading. A good grower, but 
catches the mildew quickly. 

Francois Micupion is of long but slender 
growth. A magnificent flower and very distinct 
in the silvery reverse to its deep rose-shaded 
petals. Not a free bloomer, but well worth 
growing in any collection. 

Duke oF ConnavGuT has particularly hand- 
some foliage, especially while young. It is not 
a large flower, but it is very perfect, and also 
one of our best autumnal Roses. Velvety-crim- 
son with maroon-scarlet shadings. 

Dr. SEWELL closes our list of thirty-six, and 














Flowers of Paulownia imperialis, 


is another moderate grower. Violet-crimson, 
with a very bright red shade at the back of the 
petals. A high centred Rose, but unfortunately 
a bad one to grow. 

Mp. E. B. LinpseLt also won the Champion 
Jubilee Trophy for twenty-four varieties at 
Derby, and put up eleven not found in the above 
list. These were Marie Beaumann, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Maréchal Niel, Mme. Hoste, Lady 
Sheffield, E. Y. Teas, Xavier Olibo, Horace 
Vernet, Sir R. Hill, Victor Verdier, and Duc 
@Orleans. We thus have forty-seven kinds in 
these two classes, and out of these I cannot 
recommend any but an exhibitor to grow more 
than thirty. P 





A pretty table decoration.—One of 
the prettiest table decorations that I have seen 
this season was formed by Rose heps, Oak- 
leaves, and Asparagus. The centre vase was 
filled with Rose heps lightly arranged among 
the Oak-leaves. Trails of the beautiful feathery 
Asparagus with its crimson berries fell grace- 
fully from the centre. Round the outer edge of 
the glass Rose hepa were again placed carelessly 
among the foliage. If any difficulty is found in 
procuring the Rose heps other berries can be 
substituted. Asparagus is chosen in preference 
to Maiden-hair Fern on account of its lasting 
so much longer, and being more in harmony 
with the other things. In some houses we see 
much taste used in the indoor decorations, as 
in the present case, in which simply the leaves 
of a native tree and the crimson heps of the 
Dog-Rose were brought into use. Never over- 



















































crowd decorations, but let each thing tell its 
own tale ; impossible when they are so lumped 
together as to destroy all light andshade, Itis 
not always necessary, a8 we see in this case, to 
resort to the hot-house for flowers, and truth 
to tell one gets rather tired of a repetition of 
Maiden-hair Fern, Chrysanthemums, and even 
Orchids.—F. 





TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


THE PAULOWNIA. 


Tun untimely frosts that so often play havcc 
with our fruit-trees are mainly responsible for 
depriving us of the handsome flowers of this 
otherwise hardy Japanese tree. Formed during 
autumn, the brown fur-like buds swell rapidly 
in the early spring months, and unless the season 
is unusually favourable they stand a poor chance 
of ever attaining maturity, the nipping frosts 
usually causing them to fall off wholesale long 
before the time for expanding has arrived. By 
the seaside the Paulownia is more favoured, but 
inland, the seasons when the purple Toxglove- 
like flowers have become fully expanded are few 
indeed. In 1887, and again in 1893, the seasons 
were unusually favourable for the perfect deve- 
lopment of the flower-buds, and many were the 
notes sent in of the rare occurrence and of the 
beauty of the tree when laden with its peculiarly 
interesting and showy flowers. Tew trees, it is 
readily admitted by those who have been 
favoured to see the Paulownia in flower, can 
surpass it in richness of foliage and in the almost 
indescribable beauty that the myriads of flowers 
present when at their best, and which is usually 
the case during the latter days of June and 
beginning of July. In its leaves alone the tree 
is one of unusual appearance, some of these being 
as much as 25 inches long and thickly covered 
with a greyish woolly tomentum, which imparts 
a feature that is rather uncommon and seems as 
if to soften the general aspect either of the sap- 
ling or fully developed tree. Purplish-violet 
describes best the colour of the flowers, which 
are produced iu panicles and slightly fragrant. 
The fragrance is most noticeable when the flowers 
are expanding, and much less so when they have 
arrived at full maturity. 

The Paulownia is in this country a tree of 
strong and rapid growth. A vigorous specimeu 
which I lately saw is growing in light peaty soil, 
where Kalmias, Azaleas, and Andromedas luxu- 
riate, and has suffered but little from the low 
winter temperatures that have been so prevalent 
during the last two or three years. 

The Paulownia is wonderfully recuperative, 
an amputated stem throwing out stout shoots of 
fully a couple of yards in length in a season, and. 
though the main stem be killed back by intense 
frost, its place is soon taken by stout and weil- 
formed saplings. These shoots produce enor- 
mous leaves, many exceeding the length given 
above, and are in this respect far abead of those 
usually produced by the tree even when in the 
most vigorous health. 

Some of the largest specimens of the Paulownia 

in this country are in the southern English 
counties, particularly in seaside districts, but 
even in Kent there are a few large trees, one in 
particular growing at the Vicarage, Bromley- 
common, being fully 35 feet high and girthing 
3 feet ll inches at a yard from the ground. 
Judging from the amply-produced leaves, this 
tree is in perfect health and does not seem to 
have suffered from the effects of frost. At 
Bishopstoke, near Torquay, the grounds of the 
Bishop of Exeter, there was, aud may be now 
for aught I know, a fine specimen of the tree, 
and another fair example adorned the lawn at 
Vellore, the Rector of Bath’s residence. 
Usually the Paulownia forms a round-headed 
tree of about 30 feet in height, but examples are 
not wanting of specimens, growing under very 
favourable conditions, having attained to fully 
40 feet. A 


——_—_$_————————— 


Cydonia japonica semperfiorens.— 
This may not be the correct name, but it is cer- 
tainly most suitable. We have half-a-dozen 
plants of it, and only for a few weeks in the 
year are they entirely out of bloom. It is a 
very distinct kind in growth and flower, The 
leaves are rather large and broad, of a very deep 
green colour, and 80 persistent that they have 
scarcely begun to fall, whilst other forms are 
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leafless, 


a lemon-yellow tint. 


weather permits. 


Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium.— 
Mahonia, one of the most useful foliage plants 


for association with flowers at the present time, 


is rich and varied in colour, from green to a 
Why people will per- 
sist in dyeing it, when it already is very beauti- 
It certainly 
does not improve the leaves, as they are a 
Leaves 
dyed in this manner are even worse than artifi- 
The foliage of the Mahonia is 
delightful when associated with Chrysanthe- 


deep brownish-crimson. 
ful, is not easy to understand. 
monotonous, horribly metallic colour. 
cial ones. 


mums, those of bronzy hues in particular.—F, 





SOME NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT 


THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 


Tue meeting of the floral committee of this 
society at the Royal Aquariumon November 11th 
was of unusualinterest. The following varieties 
each received a first-class certificate, and were 
exhibited by those denoted below :— 

; From Messrs. H. Cannell and Son, Swan- 
ey :— 

Ocrana.—A refined Japanese-incurved, with 
broad, incurving petals ; light golden-yellow in 
colour, 

From Mr, H. J. Jones, Lewisham :— 

Mrs, A. E, Srusss.—A pure white single 
variety, extremely pretty and chaste, with 
rather long pointed petals, and a blossom of good 
size. This flower is a true type of the single- 
flowered section, and a decided acquisition. 

GrorcE West.—A Japanese-incurved kind, 
with large and deep flower, broad incurved 
petals, and in colour silvered amaranth-purple, 
This is a useful addition to its class, 

From Dr. Walker, Wimbledon :— 

Dotiy.—An exhibition Pompon, of large size ; 
colour, rich yellow, with reflexed petals. Very 
useful as a decorative variety. 

From Mr, Wells, Redhill :-— 

Lr Movcurrorrs.—Large Japanese, petals 
very long, twisting and curling, the colour deep 
yellow, edged crimson-buff, A good exhibition 
varlety. 

Moitz. M. A. pe GaLsert (Calvat).—A 
Japanese flower, with long and broad petals 
curling at the tips, pure white, 

Mons. CHENON DE Lecux(Calvat).—Japanese- 
reflexed, a flower of enormous size, with long 
spreading petals ; colour, centre, cerise, piim- 
rose at edge of petals, with a golden reverse. 
Quite anew combination of colours, and an in- 
valuable variety for exhibition. The plant is 
dwarf in growth. 

BARONNE DE BUFFIERES,—Japanese-incurved. 
Large, deep flower ; colour, rosy-mauve, with a 
white reverse ; petals, long. 

From Mr. R. Owen, Maidenhead :— 

Joun Licutroor.—Japanese-reflexed ; a large 
and full flower, with long, drooping, broad 
petals, the colour being blush-white, with a 
margin of light mauve-pink. Very pretty. 

Grorce Haran. — Incurved, sport from 
Robert Petfield; the colour, bronzy-yellow 
centre, lower part of the flower of a deeper 
Shade; inside of petals cerise. A useful 
addition to the incurved section. 

From Mr. H. Weeks :— 

Mr. H. Werxs.—A magnificent Japanese 
incurved, one of the large and most refined 
flowers submitted this season. It hag very 
long and broad incurving petals, slightly hairy 
at the tips, building up a flower of enormous 
proportions. Colour, on an early bud, white, 
on later buds, slightly tinted rosy-mauve. Said 
to be a cross between ‘‘ Puritan” and Mrs, 
Alpheus Hardy. 
eae Mr. H. Briscoe, Ironside, Burgess- 

ill :— 

ARonA.—Japanese incurved of large size, long 
stiff petals, forked at the tips ; colour, light 
crimson, with a golden reverse, 








The flowers are of good size and 
creamy-white in colour at the present time, but 
in late spring and early summer they have quite 
Although it bloomed with 
other kinds last spring it kept on right through 
the summer, and now again there are many 
lovely flowers expanded, with clusters of plump 
and bursting buds along the shoots, which will 
keep up a display through the winter, if the 
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From Mr, Godfrey, Exmouth :— 


market for mid-November. 
From Mr, Mease :— 


flower. 
at the top of the petals. 
J. Jones, W. H. Lees, and E. Beckett. 
varieties 


following again: Mrs. 


bling those of Jeanne d’Arc, 
Cannell.) 


deep rose, with silvery reverse. 
J. Jones. ) 


panded in the centre. 


yellow. Useful also as a bush plant. 
Messrs. H. Cannell. ) 





FERNS. 





FERNS AGAINST A WALL. 
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Ferns and Isolepis gracilis against a wall, 


in a small basket suspended against a wall. The 
narrow Grass is Isolepis gracilis, one of the most 
useful plants one can have for a warm house. 
We can say little about an illustration like this, 
It tells its own tale. 





1677.—Culture of Allamandas.—Alla- 
mandas are grown with the least trouble as 
climbers, either against the back wall ofa stove 
house or trained to the rafters. Cultivated in 
this way they require a well-made border or a 
bed of soil for the roots. In any case, a stove 
temperature is necessary the whole year; but 
the roots must have less water in winter than 
when they are in active growth. Cultivators 
who grow these plants for exhibition train the 
young growth to supplementary wires at first so 
as to get it strong, and about three weeks before 
the plants are wanted for show they take 
them down and train them on a balloon or 




















CLINTON CHALFoNT.—A Japanese decorative 
variety of reflexed form ; colour, richest golden- 
yellow. This variety will be invaluable for 


Masor Bounarron.—This is a large incurved 
The blossoms are of great depth, clear 
rich yellow colour, with a faint touch of green 
A decided acquisition. 
This variety was also submitted by Messrs. H. 


The committee also requested to see the 
Heppea, 
incurved, colour white, petals somewhat resem- 
(From Messrs. H. 
William Bolia, a large Japanese, 
with broad petals incurving at the tips, colour, 
(From Mr. H. 
Duchess of Fife, Japanese-incurved 
of considerable depth, petals of much substance, 
white. The blossoms staged were not fully 
developed, a large number of petals being unex- 
(rom Mr. H. J. Jones.) 
Mrs. W. Filkins, a pretty little decorative 
Japanese flower, useful for cutting. Colour, 
(From 


TuE illustration shows a very pleasing and 
simple way of growing Ferns, by placing them 
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globe-shaped frame. This is the only satisfactory 
way of getting plenty of flowers when the roots 
are confined to pots, When the plants require 
pruning it should be done at the end cf 
November.—J. C. C. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE LEMON-PLANT OR SCENTED 
VERBENA (ALOYSIA CITRIODORA). 


Tuts old-fashioned plant has had a struggle in 
many gardens to maintain its existence in any- 
thing like a respectable manner. It owes this, 
beyond a doubt, to its lack of showy flowers, 
the obtaining of which in quantity has led to 
the thrusting aside of less conspicuous objects. 
In this respect, as in others, there comes a re- 
version of the taste in course of time, and the 
Lemon-plant with other old-fashioned plants will 
probably be sought after again in greater num- 
bers. Ido not for a moment think there has 
been any intention of discarding this old fay- 
ourite ; it has rather for a time had to take a 
back place in what may be termed fashionable 
gardening. In many favoured spots it will, I 
know, thrive well out-of-doors where planted at 
the foot of and trained against walls, which 
afford sufficient shelter. Where it can be thus 
treated it is a decided acquisition, even if it be 
cut down to the ground during very severe 
winters, When thus cut down it will break up 
again from the base more kindly even if the 
precaution be taken to protect the stool against 
being too severely frozen. In this way I kept 
it for several winters in the vicinity of London, 
it succumbing eventually during a prolonged 
frost. It had a very dry spot in my case ; hence 
no doubt it escaped more often than it would 
have done. Along the south coast, on the 
west coast as far north as North Wales, and on 
the east coast also it can be kept outside with 
even greater safety, in many instances forming 
quite large bushes. If it be fortunate enough to 
escape the first winter, so that the wood can get 
fairly hard, it will have a better chance to sur- 
vive the second winter. 

As a pot plant it is worthy of more recognition 
than it receives, having had to make room, as in 
the case of outside plants, for those that are 
more showy. Ihave heard very many admire 
it for its fragrance, but never remember anyone 
expressing themselves to the contrary. Under 
pot culture, if not well cared for, there will bea 
liability to red-spider, which, of all insect pests, 
is its greatest enemy. If treated, however, in a 
generous manner, as one would the Fuchsia in 
order to growit well, no fault can be found with 
it. In many respects it is a most accommo- 
dating plant, for, from the time of housing 
during October until growth commences again 
in the spring, it may be kept in quite unfavour- 
able and out-of-the-way places so long as the 
frost is excluded. 

Wherever Fuchsias are kept during the 
winter the Lemon-plant may be considered as 
practically safe. Although it is not a good 
subject for rooms, by reason of its dropping its 
foliage somewhat easily, it may be cultivated in 
windows where it will receive a good amount of 
light. In the ccurse of a little time it becomes 
acclimatised to such a position as this ; whereas 
it could not possibly do so without a fair 
proportion of light. For mixing with groups of 
pot plants in conservatory or for standing in 
greenhouses it is well suited. Ina cut state it 
so soon droops, and is, consequently, in a 
measure disappointing. A vigorous plant is by 
no means to be despised for the sake of its lowers 
alone, for although the blossoms are minute, 
their profusion in long, light, and graceful spikes 
makes a most pleasing effect. For special pur- 
poses these spikes are excellent for mixing with 
other cut flowers, being an equivalent for the 
lighter Grasses, and lighter even than Spirza 
japonica. Either in pots or in tubs, as large 
plants, various forms can be adopted; but 
nothing in this way seems to me to be so suit- 
able as standards from 4 feet to 6 feet, or even 
7 feet in height, with well-formed heads, these 
being trained to suit the taste. They could be 
globular, spherical, or pyramidal, and when of 
svfficient size could take the shape of an 
umbrella, serving the purposes of a sunshade. 

The idea has existed, { think, that it takes 
several years to work up such plants into good- 
sized standards, but it is erroneous, I have 
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them now in tubs 16 inches in diameter, with 
3-feet stems and heads varying in diameter up to 
4 feet, and as high as 6 feet from the tubs. 
These were struck from cuttings early in 1891, 
being kept to one stem whilst under glass and 
afterwards planted out in good soil, still keep- 
ing to the one stem, which by September had 
reached to 3 feet or more, when they were 
stopped and allowed to break out into a small 
head ; the object of securing a few such shoots 
to form the future standards being to prevent 
the loss of the topmost part of the growths, 
which were none too well ripened. With the 
few shoots this was prevented. The plants were 
lifted about the middle of September and potted 
firmly and well, being still encouraged to make 
a little growth, so as to gain some amount of 
fresh root action. The first winter these plants 
were kept well under the eye and only partially 
rested; to allow such to be absolutely dry 
would have risked their vitality. Neat little 
heads, 2 feet in diameter, were formed in 1892, 
and in 1893 they were of sufficient size to have 
selections made to take their place in the town 
garden and on the terrace. Last winter I kept 
them in a dry room from which it was easy 
to exclude the frost, and the same position will 
be accorded them again this winter, where they 
will take up their winter quarters 
early in November. At the pre- 
sent time, the second week in 
October, they are only partially 
protected, my object being to 
harden the wood by exposure as 
much as possible, the growth this 
season having exceeded my expec- 
tations. This season they have 
been shifted from pots into Oak 
tubs, which have a more present- 
able appearance, a good proportion 
of fresh soil being thus provided 
them. Last year they had one 
shift also, and two in 1892, this 
gradual increase being much better 
than large shifts. I pot as firmly 
as I can, ramming well and using 
nearly all yellow loam witha little 
leaf-soil or manure added to it. 
Last year, to increase the size, I 
started them into growth with the 
late Vines; this season I started 
them out-of-doors, where they only 
had protection from overhead 
under a verandah facing south. 
This latter plan has answered the 
best, the growth from the very 
first being short - jointed and 
sturdy, there being no dropping of 
the earlier leaves at any period 
during the early part of the sum- 
mer. Last year this did occur, for 
the leaf growth made under glass 
was shed soon after exposure to 
theopenair. It is imperative that 
the growth should be as hardy as 
possible to withstand all changes 
of temperature from the middle of 
May onwards. lah 





Petunias are very showy and easily 
managed, succeeding in both town aad country 
gardens, their peculiar Pink-like fragrance con- 
stituting an additional attraction. The double- 
flowered kinds are obtained from cuttings taken 
from old plants that have been wintered in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, and subjected 
to a little extra warmth early in the year— 
January or February. When the young growths 
are 2 inches long slip them off witha sharp knife, 
each with a ‘‘heel,” remove the lower leaves, 
and insert rather closely in well-drained pots of 
free, sandy soil—loam, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and sand. They will quickly root in a 
warm frame, pit, or house, kept close, mode- 
rately moist, and shaded from the sun. When 
rooted, pot off singly into 24-inch or 3-inch pots, 
grow on, stopping once or twice, and shift into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots to bloom, using a rich, free 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, or decayed manure, 
and sand. Plants struck in February or March 
will, with good culture, flower in June and 
onwards. Cuttings may also be struck in a cold 
frame in August, and such will flower earlier 
than the others, of course, Seedlings are some- 
times employed, but as only one good double 
flower in four to six or more plants can be ex- 
pected, this plan is open to objection. The 





single kinds are even more free and continuows 
in bloom than the doubles, and very useful for 
window-boxes, hanging-baskets, &c., as well as 
for pots. They are best obtained from seeds, 
which should be sown early in the spring, in a 
gentle warmth; a greenhouse shelf will do 
nicely. Use light sandy soil, sifted fine on the 
top, and cover with a sheet of glass (but not too 
closely) until the seedlings are well up, keeping 
just moist and shaded from sun. Prick them off, 
when about 14 inches high, into other boxes, 
potting them off singly, and shifting into 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots to flower in due course. The 
shoots should be pinched once or twice to make 
bushy plants, and abundance of air and light are 
necessary. 





THE CAPE IVY (SENECIO 
-MACROGLOSSUS. ) 


Tuts is a plant of much interest, but seldom 
grown by amateurs. According to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, it bears the largest flowers of any 
Senecio amongst the nine hundred or one thou- 
sand that constitute this immense family. It is 
a native of Natal and other parts of Eastern 
South Africa, and was introduced to this 
country in 1875. The dark-green glossy, Ivy- 

















The Cape Ivy (Senecio macroglossus), 


like foliage, together with its climbing habit, 
have given rise to the popular name of Cape Ivy. 
Its handsome foliage and the abundance of light- 
yellow flowers it produces in midwinter make 
it very acceptable for clothing rafters and simi- 
lar positions in the greenhouse. The twining 
stems are very slender, and except at the older 
parts quite herbaceous, the flower-heads being 
terminals, and 24 inches to 3 inches across. The 
ray-florets are pale yellow, and are usually 
eight in number, but vary from four to twelve. 
Like most Cape plants, it wants a light position 
to flower freely. It prefers a rather dry atmos- 
phere, and might therefore be used in positions 
where more moisture-loving climbers would not 
thrive. It is easily increased by cuttings and 
will grow in almost any soil. 








Culture of Begonia Rex (Hereford). — The 
best way to grow this Begonia is in half peat, half loam, 
with a portion of sharp sand and dried cow-manure, or, 
failing the latter, feed freely when in full growth. Grow 
in small pots—4-inch to 7-inch are plenty large enough— 
and in a temperature of 60 degs. to 75 degs. in summer, or 
a little lower in winter, say 60 degs, to 65 degs. Divide 
early in the spring, and get a portion of root to each, If 
possible, plunge in bottom-heat, or water carefully after 
division. Shade and keep house close fora time. First 
pot up into small pots, and pot on as growth increases, 
Keep the plants drier at the roots in winter. 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 


TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM, 
CYCLAMEN (PERSIAN), 

THESE are distinguished from the hardy Euro- 
pean species by their much larger and more 
handsome flowers and foliage, and by being only 
half hardy, though their natural time of flower- 
ing is, like the others, during the winter and 
early spring. The culture is very simple, the 
chief points being good, free, loamy soil, plenty 
of moisture, both at the root and in the atmos- 
phere, and shade from all hot or strong 
sunshine, except, perhaps, for a short time 
as the plants are going out of bloom. The 
rather large brown seeds germinate readily 
in a well-drained box or pan of light loamy 
soil — a mixture of loam, leaf - mould (or 
peat), and sand is as good as anything—placed 
on a greenhouse shelf, or in a cold frame, and 
kept moist and shaded from hot sun. This is 
best done in June or July, when the seedlings 
will flowerfreely in about eighteen months’ time. 
Seed may also be sown in heat in January or 
February, and with good culture the plants will 
bloom the following winter, but not so well. 
When each little plant has two or three leaves 
transfer them carefully into ‘* thumb” pots 
(2-inch), using the same kind of soil as before. 
Keep them close in a frame, and regularly 
moist ; when established give more air, and in 
due time move them into 3-inch or 34-inch pots, 
From the middle or end of September keep 
them in a warm greenhouse or intermediate 
temperature, shifting into 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
in April, and in May removing them to a cold 
frame or pib for the summer. After a time 
admit air freely, but shade from hot sun, and 
always keep moist. In October remove to a 
shelf near the glass, or a high stage, in a well 
heated greenhouse, giving weak liquid-manure 
once a week from the time the buds begin to 
appear until the flowers are fully expanded. 


After flowering afford rather less water, and 
more air andeun. In April remove to a cold 
frame, and in May or June stand the pots out- 
of-doorsin a lightly shaded place, on or plunged 
in a bed of ashes or tan; the soil should never 
be allowed to become thoroughly dry. In July 
shake them partly out, repot, and start again in 
a frame. 

MARGUERITES. 


The Paris Daisies or Marguerites, varieties of 
Chrysanthemum frutescens, are very favourite 
greenhouse and garden subjects, both for supply- 
ing cut flowers and as pot plants. Their propa- 
gation and culture is most simple, almost the 
only difficulty likely to be experienced being 
attacks of an insect similar to the maggot of 
the Celery-fly, which burrows between the two 
skins of the leaf, eating away the parenchyma 
as it goes, and leaving an unsightly white mark, 
and if unchecked destroying the foliage and 
crippling the plants. For this various remedies 
or preventives are employed, such as dusting 
over the foliage with soot, syringing the plants 
with a very weak mixture of paraflin and water 
(a little soft-soap added will enable the two to 
be intimately mixed), etc; but probably the 
most effectual methods are to pinch any insects 
found sharply between the thumb and fore- 
finger (or pick them out with a pin) as soon as 
seen, and should they even then gain a footing 
to fumigate the plants rather heavily on two or 
three successive evenings. 

For the rest the plants will grow freely in any 
rich loamy soil, @ mixture of three parts of good 
loam with one part each of decayed manure and 
leaf-soil, some sand, and a dash of soot and 
bone-meal being very suitable. Pot firmly 
when rooted out, give water freely, and liquid- 
manure also when the pots become full of roots 
and the plants have made a good growth. Ina 
light warm house most of the varieties bloom 
freely throughout the greater part of the winter, 
as well as during the summer, but for this 
purpose large plants are best. ; 

Propagation is effected by means of cuttings, 
which root easily in sandy soil in either the 
autumn or spring. Any small side-shoots or 
tops, 2 inches or 3 inches in length, will do. 
Insert them firmly in pots or boxes of porous 
sandy soil, removing some of the lower leaves 
first, and keep them moderately close in a cold 
frame in August or September, or strike them 
in heat in the spring with a fair share of 
moisture. When rooted pot off singly, pinch 
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1811.—Asparagus.—Will you please tell me what 
objection there is to manuring Asparagus-beds in the 
autumn? I have had some beds in my charge this past 
six years, and they have much improved since I have had 
them.—SIMPLE. 


*,.* Wedo not see any objection to manuring Asparagus- 
beds in autumn. It ts the right time to apply rich top- 
dressings. 


1812.—Geranium-cuttings growing in Moss, 
—This summer I received some Geraniums growing in 
little lumps of Moss tied up with bass. Some of these 
lumps were a mass of roots, while others were only just 
beginning to callus. What I want to know is how this is 
done? If the cuttings are put into the Moss before rooted 
or afterwards ?—ENGLAND. 

*,* In spring propagation the Moss is tied round the 
base of each cutting, and the cuttings are plunged in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or some similar substance where there is a 
little bottom-heat. Sometimes the cuttings are rooted in 
the usual way, and then tied up in Moss instead of placing 
them in small pots. The plan is a cheap one, but, of 
course, the plants are not so strong as when potted 
separately, 


1813.—Variegated Hollies.—Name the best varie- 
gated Hollies please ?—No Nam. 

*,* Gold and Silver Queen, Ilex crenata fol. variegata, 
Perry's Variegated, and aureum pictum are some of the 
best kinds. Several of the finest as regards variegation are, 
however, 80 slow in growth as to be almost useless. 


1814.—Plants for a cool conservatory.—! have 
a large lean-to conservatory, facing south, connected with 
a sitting-room by folding-doors. There is no heating 
apparatus beyond a small oil-stove in frosty weather. 
What can I keep alive there during the winter ?—SmMILAXx, 


*,* Some of the most suitable subjects will be Christinas 
Roses, Violets, Camellias, Myrtles, Spireas in var., 
Hyacinths and other hardy bulbs, Auriculas, Carnations, 
Roses in pots, Aspidistras, hardy Ferns, ete.; and 
“Geraniums” also will survive if kept dry. 


1815.—Rosa sinica.—I have some fine healthy young 
plants of Rosa sinica, brought from Teneriffe, where it 
grows luxuriously out-of-doors all the year round. Shall 
I grow them on in pots, or is the wall of a cool conserva- 
tory more suitable? The habit of the Rose is very rambling 
and vigorous.—STRETTON, 


*,* Plant some out in good loamy soil, and as warm 
and sheltered a spot as possible, putting others in the 
conservatory border. A loamy soil and light position are 
essential, 


1816.—White Agapanthus not blooming.—I 
have two clumps of this Agapanthus that were lifted from 
the open ground three years agoand potted, because they 
did not blossom ; but they have not done so yet, though the 
pots are full of roots. Last winter I kept one in a warm 
greenhouse and the other in a cold-frame, standing them 
out-of-doors in summer ; but with no success. What can 
be the reason ?—SUNFLOWER. 


** Agapanthuses never bloom well wntil the pots are 
well filled with roots. Next season we should give plenty of 
liquid-manure, as your plants are possibly starved. We 
think then you will see a difference. Give a surface- 
dressing of good loamy soil next spring when growth is 
commencing. 


1817.—Treatment of Odontoglossums. —I 
would be much obliged if you could tell me if it would be 
possible to keep Odontoglossums, etc., in a conservatory 
facing almost due south, cool enough during summer, as { 
find even now that temperature rises very suddenly with 
sun? Or would it be necessary to remove them to a cool- 
frame ?—N. L. REEs. 


*,* The best place would be a cool frame. Odont- 
glossums want, as far as possible, an even temperature, 
varying from 45 degs, to 50 degs , not more. You cankeep 
them in the conservatory, but you must try and maintain 
an even temperature. Sudden rises in warmth are by no 
means agreeable to them. 


1818.—Double grafting.—I should be glad to know 
what is double grafting, and how the operation is per- 
formed ?—Ex-CoUNTRYMAN. 

*,* Double gratting is performed in this way: Scions 
from an Apple or Pear, which certain other Apples or 
Pears thrive upon, is first grafted on the usual stock— 
either the Crab or free stock, as the case may be—and when 
these are established other kinds are worked upon them. It 
is contended that certain kinds which do not bear freely 
grafted singly in the usual way are made more fertile by 
double grafting. 


1819.—Creeper for a north-west aspect.— 
Give the name of a flowering creeper that will grow 
against the back wall of the house? I live in a town 
where there are some collieries near. The soil is light, but 
I have mixed a little clay (of not too tenacious a character) 
with it to make it heavier. I have also a layer of cow- 
manure between first and second spit. I giveyoua rough 
plan of my garden and houses adjoining.—A, B. C. 

*.* The best flowering creeper for such a position is the 
Honeysuckle ; the scarlet trumpet variety is an excellent 
one. Ona light, warm soil we have also had the common 
blue Passion-flower and Gloire de Dijon Rose do 
admirably. 


1820,—Moles on lawa.—I shall be glad if you can 
give me the benefit of your advice under the following 
circumstances: We are greatly troubled on our tennis- 


evergreen hedge or ecreen. On the cther side (section 2, 
marked *), we expect it is the north-western, not the 
south-western, winds that do the mischief. Beech is no 
good here. Plant Austrian Pines instead, with (if desired) 
a line of Evergreen Oaks, Canadian Poplars, and Norway 
Pines (Abies excelsa) inside the other; but the Austrian 
Pines will stand and break the bitter north-western blast 
better than anything else. 


1798.—_Hardy Maiden-hair (Thalictrum adianti- 
folium).—Kindly let me know if this Fern is evergreen 
when planted out?—ENGLAND. 


*,* The Thalictrums are hardy herbaceous plants, and 
though they retain their foliage a long time they are not 
altogether evergreen, 


1799.—Scale on Palms.—Please tell me what is the 
best way of getting rid of the brown scale which has 
attacked two small Palms and a Maiden-hair? The latter 
I have cut down.—WALL Rosx. 


*,* Sponge the leaves with a mixture of 1 oz. of soft- 
-soap toa gallon of water You must carefully pick out 
the pest from joints and sponge tt off. Cut off infested 
fronds and burn them. 


1800.—Amaryllis formosissima.—Please tell me 
what treatment to give this Amaryllis? The bulbs are 
potted, and the soil has been kept dry, as the bulbs are 
without leaves.—AMATEUR, Hants. 

* * If the bulbs have been sufficiently rested start them 
in gentle warmth and give more water. A good place for 
them is on the shelf of a warm-house near the glass, 


1801.— Ailanthus glandulosa.—I have this 3 feet 
high. Willit succeed outside in the garden? It is now 
pushing roots through pot. When is the best time to 
repot?—R. G. 

*.* Plant it out. It will doin any position almost and 
any soil. 

1802 —Curious Turnip growth.—I enclose what 
seems to me a very peculiar specimen of Turnip growth. 
Have showed it to several gardeners, and none have seen 
a similar freak before.—E. A. ATKINS. 


*,* Your Turnip is most peculiar. Doubtless the growth 
was arrested by a stone, slate, or hard substance, and 
caused another growth to swell. 


1803 —Tropzsolum tuberosum,—How should the 
tubers of this plant be kept during the winter? Wouldit 
be safe to leave them in the ground? They appear rather 
delicate.—G. F. C. 


*.* Scarcely safe so far north as Norwich. We should 
preserve them during the winter in silver-sand, and put 
themin a dry place, just safe from frost. Plant out in 
the spring in a warm, moist, shady place, 


1804.—Blue Dandelion (Lactuca sonchifolia).—Will 
some of your readers kindly tell me if it is worth growing 
amongst herbaceous plants, and where seed may be 
obtained? I cannot find it in any of the catalogues 1 have 
by me.—M, J, P. F. 

* * This is a plant quite worth a place in borders of 
quiet-coloured flowers, but not amongst the showier 
perennials. Try any of the large hardy plant nurseries. 
If they have not got it they will obtain it for you. 


1805.—Maiden-hair Ferns.—Will the Editor kindly 
inform me the best treatment tor Maiden-hair Ferns at 
this time of year, and the best way to part them? I have 
a house 30 feet long, and can keep heat up to 50 degs. all 
the winter, if required.—RosTErR. 


*,* We should not advise you to divide your plants until 
they coinmence to grow in the spring —the best season of the 
whole year for the work. At this time less water is 
required, no shading, and freedom from damp is essential. 
50 degs. ts a good temperature to maintain. 


1806.—Treatment of bulbs.—I have a lot of bulbs 
in pots—Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias, Crocuses. They are 
just beginning to start. What is the best manure to use 
for them—natural or artificial? And of the artificial kinds 
which is the best? I potted them in a mixture of mould 
from mole-heaps and a little sand.—E. G. 

*,* Tt is not really necessary to give any artificial 
manure as they are potted in good soil, but you can give, 
if you like, a little guano-water, say 1 oz. to two gallons of 
water, increasing the strength as the plants make pro- 
gress. 


1807.—_S weet Lavender. —Is it a good thing to cut 
back bushes of Lavender, to obtain full growth next year? 
I find the plants are apt to get thin near the bottom. I 
once saw a compact little hedge of Lavender, about 
18 inches to 24 inches high, on each side of a garden path, 
which looked very neat. If pruning is advieable, at what 
time of year should it be done 7—ACCALEN. 


*.* Youcan cut the plants down nowas far as you like, 
and new growth will be made in the spring. This will 
promote a bushy, compact habit. 


1808.—Aralia Sieboldi flowering.—Is it not 
somewhat unusual for the Aralia Sieboldi to flower in this 
country? I have one, a four-year-old plant, well grown 
and bushy, in blossom, which stands quite 10 inches above 
the rest of the plant. The flower is very like that of the 
Ivy, and has a slight scent.—H. ArMsTRONG. 


*,* Itis not unusual for the Aralia to tower when it 
attains the age of your plant. 


1809. — Treatment of Lilium Harrisi, 
Freesias, etc.—I have some Lilium Harrisi, Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias in pots in the house. Should 
I give them any water before they start to grow ?—A. B.C. | lawn with moles, and have failed utterly to obtain any 

*,* No: the soil ought to be in a half-moist condition at | 8004 results from the ordinary mole-traps, and unless we 
the time of potting, and if then the pots are covered with | can find Fe ell “inevit of destroying or driving them 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre no water will be required until | away, they will inevitably ruin our courts before next 


th b tak t of the bed, el season. Adjoining our courts at the bottom end, divided 
bebloreg ciao Ren Cakes OF UNDG, besaae ees by only a wooden railing, is a pasture-field, with a pool for 


watering cattle some 12 yards from the rails, and it ig 
1810.—Shrubs and cattle.—Are any of the Laurel, | from this, presumably, the moles come. Would it stop 
Aucuba, or Berberis tribes injurious to horses and cattle 


them if I sunk a wire-netting 3 feet deep along this railin 
when eaten by them? Or can such sbrubs be safely 2 * a ee" 


Or can you advise me ?—JaAck. 
planted near a fence within reach of the animals ?—B, *,.* Poison them, a good poison being sold by Mr. Sand- 
*.* Laurel, Aucuba, and Berberis are not poisonous in | ford, Sandy, Bedfordshire. Place it in their runs. But 
small quantities, and our opinion is the cattle will not 


J J perhaps some of our readers can assist, too, our corres- 
eat much of the first nwmed. They soon tire of it. Yews| pondent? The fence might stop them; but it is expen- 
are poisonous, and are best planted quite out of reach, 


out the points to induce a bushy growth, and 
shift into larger pots as required. The yellow- 
flowered varieties require more skilful culture 
than the white kinds, and only succeed to any 
extent in a pure atmosphere. B. C. R, 





RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their har ey All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the Rava: When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) showd always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDRNING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 





1783.—Rose-leaf pot-pourri.—I should be very glad 
if any reader would tell me how to make this?—E, P. 
SMITH. 


1789.—_Seakale.—Would anyone kindly tell me if 
Seakale-plants, bought this spring for forcing, and bearing 
till May, can be covered again for bearing when their 
present leaves fall off 7—VxERONICA. 


1790.—Planting pyramid Nectarine-trees.— 
I have a vinery facing west, and am desirous of having 
some pyramid Peach and Nectarine-trees. I cannot plant 
them in the border. Would they do in pots, and what size 
would they require? Any information with reference to 
treatment I should be glad. Would it be necessary to 
keep them in the house, or could they be out-of-doors for 
a portion of the year? Should they have much water, and 
any in the winter ?—Crown. 


1791.—_Plants for cool greenhouse.—Can you 
give me advice as to what to put in a greenhouse facing 
south-east, but which does not get much sun, exceptin the 
morning. It is a lean-to greenhouse, about 14 feet by 
6 feet, opening out on the lawn, and also having an 
entrance from drawing-room. Is not heated, but I could 
put small oil-stove if necessary when frost comes. I should 
like some quick-growing climbers and hardy plants that 
would make a good show of foliage in preference to bloom. 
—Coou GREENHOUSE, Bournemouth. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are snvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1792.—Pear Green Chisel, etc. (Wm. Johnson).— 
This is a very well-known Pear, but we have never heard 
of a variety called Slobberchop, nor should we think oneis 
in existence, unless it be quite a local variety. 


1793.—Treatment of Vine (Jas. Smithson).— 
Burying the stem of a Vine does not answer. You would 
have done better, instead of burying the stem, to have cut 
the Vine back, and led up new rods from the bottom. Has 
the old Vine received water enough, or liquid-manure? 
Give the border a good dressing of some stimulating 
manure, mixed with loam. Try a more generous diet. 


1794.—A pple Winter Peach (Henry Hearn).—An 
Apple of this name was shown at the great Apple Congress 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens in 1883, 
Only one specimen was shown, and that came from 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Here is the description given of it: Dessert or cooking, 
medium flat, open eye, pale green, flushed, firm, late, 
first quality, a very pretty Apple. 


1795.—Ferns and Gloxinias (2. W.).—Your plan 
appears to have been well thought out, and there is no 
reason why you should not succeed if you have heat 
enough, Gloxinias and Ferns will do as well, or better, 
under the shade of the other plants as anything you could 
select. Adiantum cuneatum, or its variety, A. elegans, 
will be most suitable for a foil for the Gloxinias when in 
flower ; and there are several pretty Grasses you might 
grow, including Panicum variegatum, Carex variegatum, 
etc. Success will be largely contingent upon care in the 
details of management. 


1796.—Seed from Chrysanthemum-flowers 
(J. D.).—To obtain seeds from Chrysanthemum-blooms 
you must not attempt to grow prize blooms, as high 
feeding is against seed bearing. Select the plants you 
want to save seeds from, and place in a light greenhouse 
early inSeptember. Watch the open flowers daily, and 
use the camel’s-hair brush to distribute the pollen when 
it is ripe and dry. To obtain definite results suitable 
varieties should be grown together. The seeds will ripen 
in a warm air greenhouse, and if the seeds are sown the 
following spring under glass the seedlings will bloom in 
the autumn. 


1797.-Shrubs, etc., for a coast garden 
(Frank Coulson),—Inside the wall on south side (marked 
X, section 1, on plan) we strongly advise you to plant the 
common green Euonymus japonicus (true broad-leaved 
variety). This is sure to do well in any fairly good soil, 
and will attain the required height above the wall, or, in 
time, even 3 feet to 4 feet, and form a thick, close, 
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1821.—Roses, pruning.—I have just shifted a 
Maréchal Niel from the open ground to the south wall of 
cool greenhouse. Should I prune it now, or wait till 
March? I have also shifted other Rosesin garden. Should 
I prune them ?—IGNoraAmvus, 


“,* It all depends when you start it if to be forced or 
not, We preswme you wish the plant to start naturally ; 
then prune about the end of January or just before growth 
commences. Prune the long shoots to within 18 inches of 
the bottom. Garden Roses prune in March—certainly not 
before. 

1822,—Insects on plants.—Can you tell me howI 
am to kill the littleinsect on my Poinsettias and Cyclamen- 
leaves? I have put them in soft-soap and Tobacco-smoke, 
but [ cannot get rid of it.—A Constant READER, 


*.* The leaves enclosed appear to have suffered from 
the attack of thrips, and the indication of the presence of 
brown seales ; but we could not discover any living thrips, 
80, possibly, your dressing of soft-soap and Tobacco-liquor 
may have killed them. At any rate, the remedy is a safe 
one to use, and should be repeated if necessary, or else the 
house vapourised with nicotine. 


1823,—Bullrushes.—Could you give me any informa- 
tion about the Great Bullrusb, as to how it is propagated, 
where it could be got, and when would be the best time to 
plant it? My employer has seen it growing in the north 
Me heater and would like to have some planted beside a 
och.—A. T. 


“.* This plant is easily increased by means of division. 
It should be planted in the early spring, when beginning 
to grow. It is a common plant inthe Midland and 
Southern counties. Any good hardy plant nurseryman 
should be able to supply it. 


1824.—A fungus.—The enclosed were taken from a 
dunghill in Kent, consisting of decayed leaves, only please 
say if they are Mushrooms, or what description of edible 
fungus, and the best way to cook them? Also inform me 
a3 to the best work on Mushrooms, and if there are any 
illustrated (coloured) books ?—PrreLexeD Musuroom. 


*.* The fungi sent do not bear the slightest resemblance 
to the Mushroom, They belong to Agaricus nebularus, 
which often grows upon heaps of dead leaves as described 
by you. Its considered to be one of the edible series. A 
book with coloured illustrations by Dr. Cooke is published 
by Paul, T'rench, Trubner, and Co. We have never eaten 
the fungus sent. 


1825,—Unsatisfactory Marechal Niel Rose.-— 
Would you kindly tell me what is the matter with my 
Maréchal Niel Rose which has been planted a year against 
the outside wall (white-washed) of my greenhouse? The 
lower part seems healthy, but all the leaves on the top 
shoots (some of which I enclose) all wither and curl up, 
and in the end drop off.—W att Ross. 


*.* This Rose is seldom satisfactory out-of-doors. It is 
always best in a greenhouse. The shoot is mildewed, due 
to the cold weather, damp, and, perhaps at some time or the 
other, dryness atthe root. Youcando nothing now. Far 
eel plant the Rose in a loamy border inside the green- 

ouse, 


1826.—Sickly Camellias.—I have enclosed three or 
four Camellia-leaves. Can you tell me what insect it is on 
the stem, -and the cause of the spots? The house is 
heated by a stove by night. Will you kindly tell me what 
has caused it, and how to prevent it?—W. H. P., 
Devonshire. 

*,* It is simply scale. You have let the plants get into 
a dirty condition. Sponge every leaf carefully with a 
preparation of 1 oz. of softsoap in a gallon of water, 
especially at the foot of the leaf where you see it clusters 
thickly. No other plan is available. It is a tedious but 
necessary operation, 


1827._Making a rockery.—I wish to make a 
rockery at the bottom of my garden; length, 24 feet, 
width, 5 feet, height, 3 feet to 4 feet. I have bought a 
quantity of clinkers for the top, and now am in difficulty 
to know how to raise it to the height mentioned, as I have 
no rubbish or earth. Where and what could I get cheaply 
for the purpose ?—C. H. K , South Norwood. 


*,* You have gone on entirely a wrong plan. In making 
a rockery it is not the stones or clinkers that should be 
alone considered. Hirst make a bank of good soil (that is 
indispensable), then you can sink in it the stones or 
clinkers (horrible things, we think), and thus let the plants 
have a good body of soil to root into. 


1828.—Treatment of Palms and Ferns.— 
Could you kindly tell me the proper treatment for 
Maiden-hair Ferns and Palms? I have had the Maiden- 
hair Ferns for two seasons, and after having been cut 
down last spring, the fronds do not come up to the 
original height, but only just cover the pot, and now they 
are turning quite brown,—iRis. 


*,* Hvidently the Ferns are entirely wrong at the 
voots. They should be repotted at once in a mixture of 
peat and loam, with liberal drainage, This is not the 
best time for repotting, but as the plants ware in sucha bad 
way, it must be done now, Keep them in the warmest 
corner of the house, and water very carefully. Palms 
want a loamy soil, made very firm, and sponge the leaves 
at frequent intervals to remove dust. 


1829.—Potatoes.—I have a plot on allotment ground, 
clayey soil (which I am improving by the addition of road- 
crit), and want to grow a dry, floury Potato. Have tried 
Dake of Albany, Myatt’s Ashleaf Kidney, Snowdrop, and 
Imperator, but all have a waxy, earthy taste, nodoubtthe 
fault of bad culture on my part, this being my second year 
of gardening, previous to which I had scarcely seen a 
Potato growing, and am, therefore, quite a novice. I 
shall be glad of any information as to what to try next 
year, with any hint as to when to lift, if they should be 
stored any time before being used, etc. ?—W. R. V. 

*.* We do not know if you rezuire an early, mid-season, 
or late kind, so send you choice of season. For early, Veitch’s 
Ashleaf or Sutton’s Al; for mid-season, Schoolmaster or 
Sutton’s Seedling, Reading Russet or Matchless, all good ; 
for late, Magnum Bonum or Abundance ; but in such soil 
you require to plant early. Lift when the Potatoes are 
ripe, according to season or variety—that is, when skin is 
firm—and store as cool as possible inthedark. You would 
require to use the Victor and Ashleaf at once, not storing 
them. 


1830.—Asters for show.—Kindly inform me 
through the columns of your paper the best method of 
cultivating the Aster, and best kind of seeds to procure for 
show ?—J. F.S 


*.* The largest and finest of all the Annual China Asters 
Sor exhibition is the Victoria, and the new Comet class 
is also a favourite one, with Snowball (pure white) and 
Triumph (deep red or crimson). Sow the seed the last 
week in March in a frame over a mild hot-bed, or ina 
greenhouse, prick the seedlings off as soon as they can be 
well handled, and plant them out in beds of rich, deep soil 
in May or June, 8 inches or 10 inches apart, according to 
the variety. In dry weather give them plenty of water 
and liquid-manure, and as soon as the flower-buds appear 
top-dress with rich compost. If the autumn is wet, 
glazed sashes should be fixed over the plants, 


1831.—Roman Hyacinths and Narcissus.—! 
shall be much obliged if you will kindly tell me when the 
above should be taken out of ashes to force for Christmas? 
They were put in in September.—A. W. R. B. 


*.* These should be taken out of the plunging material 
as soon as the roots begin to work freely round the sides of 
the pots and the tops show signs of moving. Asarule, this 
will be in five or six weeks after the bulbs have been potted 
and plunged, and consequently if not potted until towards 
ae end of September they ought to be fit for forcing by 
this time. 


1832.—Tomatoes in greenhousos.—Last spring I 
put up a small unheated house on allotment plot, 8 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, 7 feet 6 inches high to top of span-roof, 
sides formed of wood 2 feet from ground, with window- 
sashes above (3 feet), over one of which there is a space of 
3 feet by 2 inches, which [ thought would answer the 
purpose of ventilation, I have had about two dozen 
plants, which grew well in boxes, plenty of bloom, but not 
much fruit, and that small. What is the cause of this? I 
am told it is want of ventilation below the stages. Is that 
so? Avy information will be esteemed.—W. R. V. 

*,* We think ventilation was at fault. Tomatoes will 
not set ina close, steamy atmosphere. We advise more 
space. Perhaps you feed too much at the roots, and you 
had far too many plants, Half this number would have 
been plenty, as the plants will not thrive when crowded. 


1833.—Spirzeea japonica,—Will you kindly tell me 
through your valuable paper what soil I should use for 
for forcing these? Also, what are the best manures to use 
in a liquid state? Any hints on their culture will oblige.— 
LEOMINSTER. 


*,* Any good sandy loam will do for these ; mix a little 
leaf-mould with it, if at hand. Do not overpot the roots ; 
each pot should be large enough to contain the root with 
half-an-inch of soil round it, and no more. When fairly 
in growth we always give Spirceeas alternate doses of soot- 
water, guano-water (both weak, of course), and a solution 
of nitrate of soda, 4 oz to the gallon, and in this way 
obtavn splendid plants. Pure water should be given once 
or twice between each dose of stimulant. 


1834.—Treatment of Roses.—I have just planted a 
dozen Rose-trees, and have banked them round with 
manure, but not touching the bark. Would you kindly 
say through your valuable columns if you think this 
advisable, or what other method would you advise to 
preserve them from the frost ?—W. H. MiLsom. 


*.* Certainly not. The manure will do more harm than 
good, unless it is in quite a dry state. You may, if the 
Roses are the more delicate Teas and much exposed, draw 
a little soil up to the stem to protect the crown, or cover 
with litter; but Roses, as a rule, are hardy enough to go 
safely through ordinary winters. 


1835.-Hucalyptus-trees at Brighton.—Will 
you kindly tell me through GARDENING whether Eucalyptus- 
trees will stand the winter in the open here? They are 
about 5 feet high, and protected only on the north side,— 
ELEANOR B. SMITH. 


*,* None of the Eucalypti are really hardy, even in 
the most favoured spots in the British Isles. We have 
seen them of good height in some of the North Welsh and 
Scoteh gardens near the sea, but they were scarcely happy. 
You might try them in the open at Brighton, but the safest 
course, if not too large, is to pot them up and keep over 
the winter inthe greenhouse. Even binding the stems round 
with hay is no certain protection against frost. 


1836.—Canariensis Iv y.—This spring I bought some 
roots of common Canariensis Ivy from Lapuna, a cold 
diatrict in Teneriffe, and potted them and started them in 
greenhouse. They have now rooted well, and the plant is 
placed out-of-doors. Should it be replaced in greenhouse 
for the winter, and the plarts not planted out till spring, 
or should they be planted out now in their permanent 
position? They are looking rather yellow and miserable. 
— STRETTON. 

*.* You can plant out now—the better plan, we think, 
But Ivies look pretty in pots when used for indoor 
decorations. If, however, the plants look unhappy, better 
plant out carefully at once, and not in an exposed, windy 
spot. 


1837.—Grass on grave.—Will you kindly let me 
know through your valuable paper what to do to get 
trasa on a grave to look well? I had fine sifted earth put 
there in spring and best lawn-seed planted. It is very thin, 
and the place is quite disfigured with worms throwing up 
the earth. Tapping on the Grass a few days ago I got up 
sixty-two. How can I get rid of them? I should be 
grateful if you will also kindly tell me the cause of Grapes 
going mildewed while on the Vine before ripe? It is, I 
believe, Black Hamburgh. It has also the red-spider. 
What had better be done to the Vine now tocure it?— 
ARWENACK. 

*,* If the sovl is full of worm-casts the Grass has no 
chance to grow, of course. To get rid of them dust the 
ground well with soot, and sprinkle some finely-powdered 
lime over it as well, preferably on damp evenings about 
dusk. Nothing looks better on w grave than a bit of nice, 
clean, rich turf. The cause of mildew in Vines is usually 
injudicious ventilation in the spring while the foliage is 
young and tender, careless watering, or too many pot 
plants in the house in summer, or defective drainage. 
Remove the cause and the effect will disappear. Red- 
spider is caused by drought. 








1838.—Roses to bloom successionally.—Please 


give me the names of some Rose-trees that will not bloom 
all at the same time ?—A, B. C. 


*.* One of the very best and most useful of all Roses, 


blooming both early and late, is the fine old Gloire de 
Dijon. 
Cheshunt, Lady R. Stewart, Bruce Findlay, Mr. J. 


Other good autumnal Roses are Grandeur of 


Brownlow, and Brightness of Cheshunt. Another fine 


continuous-flowering Rose, early and late, is the old Pink 
China ; and among the Teas we have many that are more 
or less in flower from June till October or later, such as 
Perle des Jardins, Catherine Mermet, Homer, Clothilde 
Soupert, and in the Bourbon class Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison and Queen of Bedders. 


1839.—Flowers all the year.—What flowers can I 


have in bloom the greater part of the year, and when shall 
I purchase them ?—A. B. C. 


* * We presume this is intended to include plants under 


glass. The list might be made a very long one, but the 
following will, doubtless, suit your purpose: Primula 
sinensis and P. obconica, Zonal Pelargoniums, forced and 
other Hyacinths, Roman and Dutch, Tulips in variety, 
Nareissi, Spirea japonica, Camellias, Azaleas, Pelargo- 
niums (large-flowered), Cytisus, Roses, Arum and other 
Lilies, Carnations, Marquerites, Heliotropes, Fuchsiae, 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, Searboro’ Lilies, Bego- 
mias, Salvias, Bouvardias, Tuberoses, Cape Heaths, 


Epacris, late Chrysanthemums, and Primulas, ete, 
again. 


1840.—Dielytra spectabilis.—What treatment 


does Dielytra spectabilis require; also compost and 


manures to use? Any information will oblige.—Lko- 


MINSTER. 

*,* In the open ground this fine subject only requires to 
be planted in any good garden soil, and where sheltered 
from cold north and east winds, and let alone. For 


flowering under glass good strong roots should be potted in 


the autumn, using any good loamy soil. Keep in a cold 


pit for a time, and in the early spring bring into the green 


or forcing-house, keeping the plants near the glass, with a 
fair supply of water, and a little soot, guano, etc., dis- 
solved in it once or twice a week after the flower-spikes 
appear. 


1841.—Scabby Potatoes.—In the answers to corres- 
pondents in your valuable paper of the 19th October, I 
saw the question answered for ‘‘Gas-lime on sour land 
—to clear worms and wireworms,” I should be glad ifyou 
will answer in your columns again on this matter. I have 
land on which is grown early Potatoes and afterwards 
Mange), This land is good quality and not sour. It is 
dressed heavily every year with farm-yard dung and 
Seaweed mixed; but the Potatoes, though always a fair 
crop, are almost always scabbed, which I attribute to some 
kind of worm or insect. I have thought of using gas-lime 
for some time, but am not sure of its properties. You say 
a bushel toa rod ofground. Should this lime be put on 
before the other manure, or after? Any information you 
can give me on this matter will be gratefully received .— 
M, G. 

*,* Your Potatoes come into direct contact with the 
manure, which you dress heavily with. In future, place 
itlower down and do the work now, not at planting 
time, as then it will get into better condition for 
the seed ; dig deeply, and let the manure be a few inches 
under the sets, not level, as this causes scab. (Gas-lime is 
excellent for wireworms. Give a dressing, and place on 
surface for a few days ; then dig in the quantities you 
name, We advise using gas-lime in autumn in all cases, 
not spring. Fresh lime should be exposed a few days. 


1842. —- Removing Peach and Nectarine - 
trees.—About two years ago I planted ten Peach and 
Nectarine-trees in a lean-to house, 100 feetrun. They now 
nearly meet each other. The raftersarel4feet. Previous 
to putting glass there I had the back wall covered with Peach- 
trees, nine years old, but regret to say they never produced 
any fruit. I was then advised to place the glass op, 
and for the two years since I have had a splendid crop. 
Now, I do not wish to remove the trees upon the back 
wall, but stop the ten young trees I planted in the front 
about 3 feet from the top, which will, I hope, give sun and 
air enough to enable the trees on wall to produce a crop 
each year. By doing this the young trees will only have 
about 6 feet run, as 1 foot is wasted at bottom. The 
question I should like answered is—Should I take out every 
other tree and have large trees, and keep them all in and 
begin stopping now, as they now meet each other? If all 
ten trees should remain they would be able to cover about 
10 feet by 6 feet. If I take out four and let six remain, 
that would allow about 16 feet by 6 feet. I should feel 
obliged if your experienced gardeners would advise me, as 
I am only an amateur.—F. C. C. 


*.* We would strongly advise removal of four trees, as 


by letting all remain you will spoil everything, and to do 


Peaches justice they require extension yearly. The more 
you can extend your trees the better your crop, also finer 


fruit. Remove carefully, so as not to injure trees left, and 


then train later as wide as possible. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to Vorberd letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Alert.—Your letter is not at all clear. We really do not 
know what you want, nor what you are aiming at with 
the ‘‘ powdered fish-bones.” The best plan would be to 
use some of the ‘‘colours” sold for flooring, and then to 
size and varnish it. This will do away with a lot of the 
dust.—JInquirer.—We do not know the address of the 
firm, but if you take our advice you order from an ordi- 
nary seedsman. Cheap seeds are expensive. Very often 
the seedlings fail to come, and a larger quantity of seed is, 
therefore, necessary for sowing.——H. G.—We do not 
quite understand your letter, whether you want the 
plants to sell or not. If for sale, we are afraid you will 
make a very poor business of it, but if only for one’s 
own pleasure, then you can grow many things. We have 
lately answered several questions similar to yours. Read 
the reply to ‘‘ Aveton Gifford” in last week’s GARDENING, 
Nov. 16, page 567. That will suit your case.——F. B, G. 
—We thank you for your letter, and are pleased to know 
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that you have derived such useful information from our 
journal, But youstate no grievance as regards the bailiff. 
What do you want to know? Is it a question of wrongful 
dismiesal? Ifso, your remedy is obvious; but we must 
have fuller information before we can advise you in any 
way.——Thos, Watson.—You should be able to get the 
Celery at any good nursery, They are not very rare 
kinds. 

Replies next week to ‘‘Sigma,” ‘Mrs, 
Weatherill,” ‘‘Tac,” ‘ Edith,” “‘T. R. Grundy,” ‘‘ Constant 
Reader” (next week), ‘‘Two Years’ Reader,” ‘'An 
Enthusiastic Fruit-grower,” ‘‘ Novice,” ‘‘ Nash Stephen- 
son,” “John Macfarlane,” ‘“E. G.,” ‘Important’ 
(Lettuces), ‘‘ Amateur, Hants” (some answered this week, 
others next), etc. 





NAMHBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Constant Reader.—We sub- 
mitted your flowers to one of the best Chrysanthemum 
growers, but he failed to identify them, They were not 
sufficiently characteristic. It is very difficult indeed to 
name florists’ flowers when their name is legion and there 
is so much resemblance between them.——Sarah 
Boardman. —1, Spindle-tree (Kuonymus europzeus) ; 
2, Seed of the Water Chestnut (Trapa natans). It wantsa 
warm, muddy soil to grow in out-of-doors. It may be 
started in a greenhouse in muddy compost, and the 
seedlings planted out when large enough ; 3, Phytolacca 
icosandra.—James Ganston, Preston.—Your Chrysan- 
themums are known under the following names: 1, 
La Triomphant; 2, Stanstead Surprise; 3, Edward 
Audiguier. When submitting blossoms to be named, 
some of the foliage should be allowed to remain on the 
stem, as this assists in their identification. 


Names of fruits.—Beta.—Very highly-coloured 
Striped Beaufin.——J. A. Nicholay.—1, Easter Beurré ; 2, 
Brown Beurré ; 3, Passe Calebasse.——Veronica.—1, Cat’s- 
head; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, King of 
the Pippins3; 5, Northern Greening ; 6, Probably a local 
kind. We know nothing like it; but it is useless—a poor, 
mealy fruit. The fruits of the Apple sent show that the 
roots of the tree have got into a bad sub-soil. Root-prune 
one half of it this year to get fibrous roots nearer the soil. 
Lifting it would be a good plan, but do the work carefully. 
Largo.—King of the Pippins (very fine fruit)——Z.— 
1, Pitmaston Duchess; 2, Suffolk Thorn ——7. R.— 














land 2 are so poor that we cannot name the fruits ; 3, 
Suffolk Thorn. 





Catalogue received.—Messrs, Little and Ballan- 
tyne, Carlisle.—Trees, Forest and Ornamental. 





BIRDS. 
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Queries about birds.—We have received several 
queries about cage birds which will be answered next 
week, as they were received too late for insertion in the 
present issue. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


THE foggy month is not usually associated with 
a very flourishing state of things in the villa 
poultry yard, either with regard to the returns 
from the sale of eggs, or to the appearance of 
the inmates as they stand moping in their runs ; 
in short, everything seems to wear the garb of a 
thing neglected, and although a brighter tone 
prevails when the hens are in active work again 
and nature has once more resumed her choicest 
tints, Iam inclined to believe that much mischief 
arises in consequence of the neglect just referred 
to. A moment’s consideration will prove the 
reasonableness of this belief. It is generally 
admitted that one of the most likely sources of 
disease in the poultry yard is filth, and this is 
naturally the outcome of overcrowding. Now 
at this time of the year the Fowls do not only 
huddle themselves together in a close compass 
when resting as at other seasons, but the period of 
repose is practically spread over the whole day, 
and for the whole of this time they stand on the 
same spot and inhale the odours of their excre- 
ment, which lies on the ground beneath them. 
Kven when there is a Grass run the mischief is 
equally at work, because during the winter, 
when the herbage does not grow, the droppings 
are not so readily absorbed by the soil. The 
difficulty would be removed if the Fowls could 
be got to wander about during the day ; but 
this they are not inclined todo. They are ina 
state of moult for the most part, and under 
such conditions they keep together for warmth. 
The remedy for this state of things is a 
simple one. Let the half-clothed hens be 
placed in a roomy coop or shed and kept 
\here until their plumage is once more complete. 
they will take less food, their moulting will 
proceed the faster, and the operation will entail 
less drain upon the constitution of the bird than 
if she had been exposed to all kinds of weather 
during the process, Not the least benefit will 
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be the rest given to the Fowl run whilst the 
hens are removed; and there cannot be the 
vestige of a doubt that the health of the flock 
next year will be all the better for the change. 
I need not remind my readers that it is a mis- 
take to have too many moulting hens in Novem- 
ber. Such birds are the oldest of the flock, as a 
rule, and, on this account alone, should be killed 
off rather than retained. DovLtina. 


Pip or gapes in chicken.—Chop very 
fine the green leaves of the herb Rue, mix into 
a thick paste with butter and soot, roll into pills 
size of small Peas and give three or four for four 
days in the morning. Hold the chick firmly 
with the left hand, press the sides of the beak 
gently with thumb and fore-finger, and when 
open give one pill at a time and repeat the 
dose when swallowed. Keep chick warm and in 
adry run. A good winter grain to be given 
with the other food is Buckwheat, scalded with 
boiling water and given quite hot.—J. 8. S. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


—— 


WAYS OF USING TOMATOES. 


A soup WITHOUT MEAT.—(1) Slice thinly a 
medium-sized Onion, and put it into a stewpan 
with two tablespoonfuls of dripping, letting it 
simmer gently till the mixture is of a reddish- 
brown colour, then add twelve large Red 
Tomatoes, peeled and sliced. Stir all together 
until very hot, and then pour in a quart of 
boiling water, and one tablespoonful of chopped 
Parsley. Stew slowly for half an hour, then 
strain, rubbing the Tomatoes through a sieve 
into the hot liquid. Return all to the stewpan, 
season with Pepper, salt, and one teaspoonful 
of castor sugar, and as soon as it comes toa 
boil, stir in one tablespoonful of butter rolled 
in flour, and a minute later a small cupful of 
boiled Rice. (2) Take twelve ripe Tomatoes, one 
Spanish Onion, one small Carrot, half a Turnip, 
+ lb. of Rice, one pint of milk, a pinch of 
Celery-seed (tied in a piece of muslin), 2 oz. of 
butter, three pints of cold water, Pepper and 
salt to taste, about 1 oz. of flour, and a large 
tablespoonful of finely-minced Parsley. Skin, 
scald, and chop the Onion very fine, scrape, 
and then grate the Carrot, cut the Turnip into 
very thin slices, wash the Rice, and put all 
these with the Tomatoes into a large saucepan 
with the water, and let them boil for half an 
hour. Then press as much of the pulp as pos- 
sible through a colander, keeping back only the 
hard pieces of vegetables. Break the butter 
into pieces and roll it in the flour; add this 
with the milk to the soup, and stir over the fire 
until it boils; then throw in the Parsley, and, 
if the Tomatoes were not quite ripe, a small 
lump of sugar. Pour boiling hot into the soup- 
tureen and serve at once. 

A ToMATo TART may be made in this way. 
Line a tart tin with short crust. Have some 
medium-sized Tomatoes skinned and sliced very 
thin, put a layer over the paste, sprinkle on 
sugar, a grate of Lemon-peel or Nutmeg, and a 
drop or two of fresh butter. Sprinkle on the 
top a little flour or a few bread-crumbs, in order 
to soak up any superfluous liquid, pour in a 
tablespoonful of water, cover with a top crust. 
Bake three-quarters of an hour. Dredge with 
powdered sugar, and serve hot. 

ToMATO AND BREAD-PUDDING.—One pound of 
Tomatoes, one pound of bread-crumbs, one large 
Spanish Onion (the larger the better), three 
eggs, two ounces of butter, cayenne and salt to 
taste. Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the 
Onion chopped small, with a little cayenne and 
salt (no water), let it cook twenty minutes 
before adding the Tomatoes, stirring occasion- 
ally, but not keeping the saucepan lid off longer 
than necessary. Scald and skin the Tomatoes, 
cut them into small pieces, add to the Onion, 
and let all simmer together for about half-an- 
hour ; pour the whole over the bread-crumbs in 
a large basin, mix together, then add the eggs, 
well beaten, and turn into a shallow tin or tins, 
previously well buttered. Bake in a quick oven 
for fully twenty minutes. 

TOMATO-PUDDING.—This may be made by 
simply stewing the Tomatoes for a quarter of 
an hour, or till soft enough to press 
through a sieve. Mix the pulp with a few 


bread-crumbs and one or two (according to the 
quantity of pulp you have) well-beaten eggs, a 
tablespoonful or more of marmalade, a few 
stewed raisins, sugar and spice to taste. Pour 
into a pudding-dish, and put small pieces of 
butter on the top here and there. Bake for 
about half an hour. 

TomMATO DUMPLINGS.—Have some nice short 
crust rolled out quite thin, and stamped out 
in rounds large enough to envelop each Tomato. 
After removing the stalk, plunge the Tomatoes 
in boiling water for a moment, drain them, 
and slip off the skins. Make a hole at the 
stalk end large enough to slip out the seeds 
with the handle of a teaspoon, fill up the hole 
thus made with sugar and a morsel of fresh 
butter. Lay each Tomato in a round of paste 
and cover over neatly. Put them ona floured 
baking-tin, and bake in a moderate oven for 
half an hour, or until the paste is cooked crisp. 
Dredge the dumplings thickly with powdered 
sugar, and dish them on a napkin, Serve very 
hot. 





Value of the Medlar fruit.—I was 
much interested in the observations upon the 
Medlar-tree in GARDENING of 12th October. I 
fully endorse the praise, but it appears to me 
that your correspondent, Mr. Mayor, by his using 
the expression “‘ its fruit, which is not esteemed 
by everyone,” is not aware of the very great 
value of the fruit of the Medlar for making jelly, 
which is most-excellent and a very pretty dish 
for dessert ; many think it very like Guava jelly. 
It occurred to me that Mr. Mayor may like to 
know this, as he says that he has such a large 
quantity of the fruit. My gardener has gathered 
seven stone weight of fruit this day off quite a 
young Medlar-tree, and the household look for- 
ward with pleasure toa full supply of Medlar 
jelly this season. The jelly is made here as 
follows: Pick off the stalk end of the ripe 
Medlars (the Medlara are not ripe till they 
appear decayed inside), and put them in a pre- 
serving pan, just cover them with water. When 
well boiled strain through a jelly-bag ; to every 
pint of liquor thus strained, add 1}lb. white 
sugar, and boil till it is fit to jelly,—A. L. Lus- 
Norman, Corbollis, Ardee, Ireland. 


Preserve made from the fruit of 
Pyrus japonica —During my duties as a 
gardener { have many times had to supply all 
the fruit of Pyrus japonica for preserving I could 
get. I cannot tell you how itis made, but I have 
heard more than one lady say that it is the best 
preserve made from any fruit which the garden 
furnishes. My wife has just made some splendid 
preserve from fruit of the Quince, which gave no 
more trouble than jam made from Rhubarb; so 
there should be no difficulty in dealing with the 
fruit of Pyrus japonica,—J. C. C. 


Orange wine.—To make a 9-gallon cask 
of superior Orange wine procure 90 Seville 
Oranges and 32 lb. lumpsugar—the latter should 
be broken into small pieces and put into a dry, 
sweet cask, placed where it is intended to be 
kept. Have ready near to the cask two large 
vessels, into one of which put the peel of the 
Oranges, pared quite thin, and into the other 
the pulp after the juice has been squeezed from 
it. Strain the juice through a piece of double 
muslin, and pour it into the cask with the 
sugar. Then pour about 14 gallons of cold 
spring-water on both the peels and pulp; let it 
stand for twenty-four hours, then pour this 
into the cask ; add more water to the peels and 
pulp when this is done, and repeat the same 
process every day for a week; it should take 
about a week to fill up the cask. Be careful to 
apportion the quantity as nearly as possible to 
the seven days, and to stir the contents of the 
cask each day. On the tenth day after the 
commencement of making, the cask may be 
securely bunged down. This is a very simple 
andeasy method, and the wine made accordingly 
cannot fail to be most excellent. There is no 
troublesome boiling, and all fermentation takes 
place in the cask. It should be bottled in 
eight or nine months, and will be fit for use in a 
twelvemonth after the time of making. It 
should be made in March, 


Fried Apples.—A nice accompaniment for 
a dish of fried pork is made of tart Apples sliced 
and fried in some of the gravy left after frying 
erees They give an agreeable relish to the 
pork. 
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ROOT-PRUNING, 


Root-PRUNING is work that corrects nature by 
checking wood production, and in its place bud 
creation, resulting later in fruit crops. In a gar- 
den near here, several dozen fine trees, both 
Apples and Pears, had become gross, the wood 
producing little fruit. These were, without 
exception, so far root-pruned last winter that 
they were literally laid on to their sides in the 
process, ‘Then, some fresh soil being furnished, 
the trees were replaced erect and well attended 


to, with the result that not a single one suffered 
Some fruited well this summer, and all are now 
full of spurs and fruit-buds. Probably with 
trees of that size and age such severe treatment 
will never again be required. As to the time 
for performing work of this description, none is 
better than the present. It may be that 
where soils are very heavy and saturated, any 
such work is best left until the weather 
improves, but in all ordinary soils root-pruning 
cannot be done too soon. Opinions differ as to 
the best time for head-pruning when root-prun- 
ing is done. Some recommend that being done 
first, whilst others prefer to leave it till the 
spring. Under all ordinary conditions such 
pruning is best done in the early winter, but 
in the case of root-pruned trees it is obvious 
that any assistance which can be furnished in 
the spring to help rootlets to form as quickly 
as possible is valuable. If root-pruning has 
to be left until the spring, it may be the 
more necdful to furnish liberal mulchings and 
waterings. Trees root-pruned last winter found 
an unusually helpful season for the new roots 
following, and very little watering was needful. 
Generally there is now on trees a much better 
show of fruit-buds than, having regard to the 
season, could well have been anticipated. Still, 
there may be defective fertilisation of the 
flowers arising from imperfectly matured wood 
and buds. This evil will probably be much less 
in the case of trees, the wood-growth of which 
has been previously checked by root-pruning. 
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Pear-trees not fruiting.—Some four- 
teen years ago my neighbour’s house and my own 
were built on pasture ground, having yellow 
sand and chalk below. Our gardens, each about 
60 feet long by 20 feet, exposed toall light from 
S.W. and N., were arranged by the same 
gardener, and a Pear-tree (kind of Williams’) of 
same kind and same size was planted in each 
garden. Both trees look strong and healthy now, 
and are full of blossoms every spring; but 
whereas my neighbour’s tree has given plenty 
of fruit for years, my tree has not given mea 
single Pear yet. I notice in the spring the 
blossoms die off and drop, Three years ago I 
had this tree trimmed by a gardener, and a load 
of horse-manure was worked into the roots, but 
without elfect. What can be wrong with it ?— 
J. NIE. 


*.* Such anomalies do occur sometimes in 
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neighbouring gardens. We suppose there is no 
doubt about your tree being grafted on the 
Pear-stock. If it is on the Quince, on your 
soil that would account for the blossoms falling. 
The only reason we can assign for the blossoms 
dropping is unripe wood or inherent weakness in 
the tree. The only remedy we can think of is to 
mulch with manure in spring—say in March, 
and water liberally as soon as growth begins, 
and till the fruit is swelling. Try liquid- 
manure, 





MANURING FRUIT-TREES. 


THERE are few operations connected with fruit- 
culture in which so great a change has been 
wrought during the past few years as that of 
applying manure, both in solid and liquid form, 
to fruit-trees. I well remember the time when 
manure was said to be very dangerous, bringing 
in its train gross, unfruitful wood, canker, and 
many other ills ; but now we find fruit crops far 
heavier, but the trees aleo much healthier, and 
the work of applying manure goes on all the 
year round, I was reading a few days back 
about the sensational dishes of Pears at the 
Crystal Palace show, each fruit reaching close 
on 2 lb. ; and no wonder, for the tree that bore 
them had a good mulching of pig-stye-manure 
in spring and plenty of liquid-manure during 
summer and autumn. ‘This is just what I find 
makes fruit-trees carry fine crops every year, 
and be prepared with a good show of bloom, 
even after a heavy crop, Now is the time to 
apply stimulants in the shape of liquid-manure 
to fruit-trees that have been exhausted by heavy 
crops of fruit, and those who expect crops every 
year must not leave off the application of 
liquids directly the crop is gathered. They 
must continue it to fill up the buds for next 
season’s crop, as I feel certain that as long as 
the summer’s warmth remains in the soil the 
roots are active in sending up supplies, and the 
trees produce just in proportion to what they 
are able; it is starvation that stops cropping. 
J. G., Gosport. 





Apple Lane’s Prince Albert.—This 
variety is somewhat spreading, but by keep- 
ing the trees open and well exposed there 
is no breaking down cr trouble with weak 
growths. The value of this variety is in its 
long keeping and free bearing. I have never 
yet failed to secure fruit of this variety. Some 
bush trees planted two years ago have this sea- 
son borne so freely that I was obliged to thin 
early in the summer to prevent the trees break- 
ing down.—S, 

Dry Vine borders.—I recently was called 
upon to examine some Vines on which the fruit 
was hanging. The border a few inches under 
the surface was dust-dry and the berries were 
much ebrivelled. Vines in this condition must 
suffer next season. A watering early in the 
day, choosing a fine day, witha littl warmth 
in the pipes, will do no harm to the ripe fruit, 
as the moisture will have dried on the surface 
by nightfall. Borders soon show signs of 
drought by cracking, which should be prevented 
if néxt season’s crop is considered, —S. 





Orchid-house, work in Roae (Bourbon) Souy. de 
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GROWING PEARS. 

To secure Pears free from scars and with a full, 
luscious flavour when ripe, not only must the 
roots be in a healthy and satisfactory state, but 
the soil also must be in a high state of fertility. 
Very often after a time the soil, as it were, 
becomes exhausted—that is, if means have not 
been taken to keep it in a high state of fertility. 
No other fruit varies zo much on diverse soils as 
the Fear, but the best qualities of any varieties 
are more developed on a warm and well-drained 
soil, It therefore rests with the cultivator te 
follow the methods of culture to secure the best 
results which the soil and district will allow. 
What are termed root-feeders or fibres must be 
present in sufficient numbers and be also within 
fair reach of the surface, so as to be able to 
supply in a quick and direct manner the requi- 
site food. Very often the root-action is most 
defective, the result of their either being too 
deep down, having been brought to this stage 
by too much surface digging, or from want of 
nourishment, 

Pears grown as cordons are often supposed to 
be short-lived, but they are not if surface feed- 
ing is systematically carried out. A few years 
back I had charge of a lot of cordon Pears, and 
the practice I carried out with these was to 
lightly prick over the surface in the autumn, and 
then with arake to carefully pull back the loose 
surface-soil. In its place was given a surface- 
dressing of loam, rotten farmyard-manure, and 
burnt garden-refuse. The regular crops of 
fully-developed fruit annually produced testified 
to the value of these dressings. In the case of 
trees growing on light or gravelly soils, also 
whether growing in the open or against walls, 
the best course would be to prick over the sur- 
face, removing the soil down to the roots, and 
in its place to give a good dressing of the mate- 
rial mentioned above, but with this difference, 
that fully one-half should be rotten manure with 
a good addition of burnt refuse. 


Trees on the Pear stock growing against walls 
are often seen in a barren state. ‘To bring these 
into a state of fertility nothing short of root- 
lifting will suffice, In the case of large trees it 
would be highly dangerous to re-lift them 
wholly at one time; consequently this opera- 
tion should take place at two different times— 
viz, one-half of the tree one season and the 
other half the following. This, however, must 
be done carefully, or much mischief will ensue. 

A, 


Pruning Figs in autumn.—My idea is 
that indoor or forced trees are much better 
pruned at intervals, not so much at this season, 
but several times a year. This builds up a 
strong growth of fruiting wood, not a mass of 
long, naked branches that do not bear fruit. 
Many persons will have noticed what a lot of 
useless shoots are thrown up at the base of Fig- 
trees, robbing them of a certain amount of sup- 
port. This is most common where the trees are 
severely pruned at one time. Indeed, I questicn 
if better fruits and in greater quantity cannot 
be obtained by pinching when growing than by 
severe pruning. We see how well pot trees 
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fruit for many years in a contracted space, and 
much is done by pinching and curbing of the 
roots, keeping the wood thin, and giving young 
or fruiting-wood all the light possible.—W. 


Peaches for flavour. —Ona visiting a large 
fruit-tree nursery recently, I saw large breadths 
of Peach-trees, and was curious to know what 
varieties were most in request. I was told 
there is now a greater demand for those note 
for their high flavour. This is assuring, as it 
proves that the value of good fruits is still 
appreciated. We have too many Peaches to 
select from, and one is often tempted to go out 
of the usual course. I plead guilty to this 
temptation. I planted a back wall of a Peach- 
house with one oretwo large-fruited kinds, one 
being Princess of Wales, described in catalogues 
as rich and finely flavoured. I have not found 
it so, and those who have to provide fruits for 
the table would do well to grow those kinds 
which are noted for their flavour.—W. 

1721,—Raising fruit-trees.—‘‘A Reader” must 
give his stock3 a year’s growth before he attempts to graft 
them. This is usually donein the month of April. The 
best stock for the Apple for an amateur grower is the 
3road-leaved or English Paradise, and for Pears the Quince. 
The stocks can be procured from a nursery, a3 also can the 
shoots for grafting when the stocks are ready.—S, W. F. 
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Oonservatory, 


The flowers of the Cypripediums, or Slipper Orchids, 
will last longer ia the dry atmosphere of the conservatory 
than where there ig more warmth and moisture. The 
majority of these are so easily grown that anyone with a 
warm greenhouse may succeed with them, and they will 
last a long time in the drawing-room after the flowers 
begin to expand, C. insigne is cheap enough now, The 
time is coming when Orchids which endure cool treatment 
will be found in every greenhouse, Tea and Noisette 
Roses planted outin the conservatory will soon be breaking 
into growth, and there will probably be some little trouble 
with insects. The cheapest and best way is to anticipate 
their attack by taking preventive measures. A little To- 
bacco-powder dusted about among the plants will be the beat 
check, and the cheapest. The powder need not be used so 
heavily as to be very conspicuous, A very little will suffice 
to keep insects away. Tne large blooms of Chrysanthe- 
mums are going off now, and when this happens the plants 
should be cut down and removed toa cool-house to harden 
the cuttings. December is time enough for taking cuttings 
of most of the varieties, A few which take a long time to 
develop should be inserted at once. In many gardeng 
there will now bea further production of specimen blooms, 
Tne Kentias are the handsomest and most useful Palms for 
mixing with the flowering plants in the conservatory, and 
toney are also the best for room decoration, and are not 
difficult to keepin health. A group of Poinsettias at the 
warmest end of the house will add brightness, and if the 
position is a light one the group may be edged with white 
Cyclamens. The flowers of Cyclamensg, if the best straing, 
are larger than the plants we grew years ago, and plants 
with bold, massive foliage, and large flowers take up no 
more room than the inferior things. It isa safe rule to 
grow nothing but the best of its kind. Night temperature 
now 50 degs. to 55 degs. Keep down fires during the 
day, and ventilate more or less, according to circum- 
stances. 

Stove. 

Now that the days are shortening avoid high tempera- 
tures, if much fire-heat has to be used, There must, of 
course, be warmth enough to keep the, plants in health, 
but most of the flowering stuff in winter will do ina night 
temperature of 60 degs, or even less, during a period of 
severe weather. It is a mistake to try to maintain the 
same temperature during severe frost as in mild weather. 
It only fills the house with insects and leads to weakly 
growth, Many plants from this house, when the flowers 
begin to expand, may be taken to the conzervatory, and 
when the flowers fade the plants can be cut down, and 
after selecting a few for stock the remainder may be 
thrown out; but this is better than crowding this up so 
much. All the soft things which are usually grown for 
winter decoration may be grown to a useful size in one 
season if the cuttings are put in early—say, in the first 
week in February. Tuberoses may be brougat on in this 
house now. They will do better if plunged in a bed of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre in the warm end of the house. They will 
not require much water till some roots have been made. 
Manettia bicolor is a pretty little stove climber, flowering 
at this season. May be grown in a basket, 


Early Grapes and Peaches. 

The early vinery and early Peach-house may be got 
ready for starting now. Cleanliness ig very important, 
therefore every bit of paint and wall-surface must be 
cleaned, the former with soap and water, and the latter 
with hot limewash, in which a handful or two of sulphur 
has been mixed. Dress the borders with artificial manure 
of some kind. Thomson’s manure and patent silicate are 
useful, If there has been mildew in the house or mealy- 
bug a special effort should be made now to clear it out ; 
but do not use paraffinin any form. It is too dangerous 
and penetrating to use on Vine-rods, especially after the 
bark hag been stripped off. Bat Gishurst compound will 
a these pests, and even if used strong will not injure the 

‘ines, 
Forcing Harly Vogetablos. 

This is a busy time in large gardens where hot-bedg are 
used or employed for forcing vegetables, Naw beds are 





* dn cold or northern districts the operatio af es 
, ? ne Operagivons referred 
to under **Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 


@ fortnight later than ia here indica Vy y 
att ted with equally good 





continually being made for Asparagus, Seakale, Early 
Potatoes, Radishes, Early Carrots, and those who have no 
Mushroom-house, may make up a bed over a mound of 
warm leaves and manure, putting a framework of rough 
boards round it, and covering with close-fitting wooden 
shutters. Seakale may be forced in the same way, It is 
necessary that a genial temperature be kept up, and to 
secure thia the foundation for the Mushroom-bed should 
not be leas than 3 feet deep of leaves and stable-manure, 
On this make the Mushroom-bed, treading it down 
firmly. 
Window Gardening. 

Avoid all excitement now, and, if possible, after the gas 
is lighted move the plants to another room. This refers 
especially to Ferns and flowering plants, 


Outdoor Garden. 


If the weather keeps open planting operations may be 
continued. Alterations may be made in old gardens, but 
my impression is the ancients had as good a knowledge of 
ornamental gardening as we possess. Still, itis an advan- 
tage to grub up old rubbish of all kinds and fill in with 
some of the better kinds of hardy flowers and flowering 
shrubs. In modern gardens the walks are very often badly 
made. There is nothing saved by it. A well-made walk is 
like an old castle, virtually indestructible. This isa good 
season to put walks in order by turning them over and 
after levelling roll down firmly, A waste corner, where 
nothing seems to thrive, may be filled with some speciality 
suitable to its aspect. Shady spots will do for Ferns, 
Warm, sunny corners can be planted with sun-loving 
subjects. How early the Snowdrop and Crocus blossom 
in these warm, sunny corners! Rockeries can be con- 
structed now. The prettiest gardens are those where the 
walks wind about, disclosing fresh objects of interest at 
every step. My idea isa bit of lawn under the windows, 
and beyond anything one likes best. 


Fruit Garden. 


Orchard trees too much crowded with wood may be 
thinned and cleared of Moss and afterwards dressed with 
lime. In pruning neglected trees proceed cautiously. Do 
a little now and a little more next year. Many a tree has 
been injured and growth checked by too much pruning. It 
ig impossible to say how much or how little a tree should 
be pruned, but a branch cut out cannot be restored, 
therefore any branch there is a doubt about should be left 
in, The same principle should guide us in thinning out 
old spurs. On wall.trees or trained trees of any kind it is 
wiser and better to do too little thaa too much with the 
knife or saw, butit is impossible to do too much in the way 
of cleansing fruit-trees from parasitical growth and insects, 
Strong solutions of Sunlight-soap I have found very effica- 
cious in the winter dressing, and its cheapness is a great 
advantage. It can be prepared in a few minutes either by 
boiling or pouring boiling water over it. It is, of course, 
understood that at this season, when the bulbs are dormant, 
very strong doses may be used when insects such as the 
cotton blight are present. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Make up hot-beds as required, using tree-leaves freely 
where they can be obtained. The beds should be larger at 
this season than will be necessary after Christmas. Sharpe’s 
Victor is a good Potato for forcing, and the old Ashtop, 
when true, comes very early. [used to havea stock of 
Ashtops with the leaves blotched with gold, and these 
plants with the golden foliage always turned in first. I 
have lost the stock, but probably others may have noticed 
this peculiarity in the old Ashtop. Early Potatoes for 
framework or potculture should only have one stem. If 
several stems are left the tubers will be small. If the sets 
are started in shallow trays, crown upwards, the crown 
eyes will be developed, and the others before planting may 
be rubbed out, Potatoes when forced on a hot-bed should 
have from 10 inches to 12 inches of good soil to grow in, 
Sow Tomatoes for early plants. Some people appear to 
think the old plants which have been bearing all the 
autumn may be carried on through the spring ; but young 
plants started now are so much better, I feel sure no one 
would trust to old plants a second time, I have done very 
well with plants I used from cuttings, but cuttings have 
no advantage over seedlings. E. Hosppay, 





Work in the Town Garden. 


So long as the weather remains open planting may still 
be carried out. It is not too late to plant bulbs, although, 
of course, it would have been better had the planting been 
done earlier. As the earliest of the outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums finish flowering cut down the old stems and slightly 
mulch the roots with rotten manure, or anything that will 
answer the same purpose. If it is desired to increase the 
stock of the hardy outdoor sorts, detach a number of 
cuttings and insert them around the edge of a 3-inch pot. 
Those made from 2 inches to 3 inches in length are the 
best. Any of the Chrysanthemums, too, which have 
finished flowering indoor should also be cut down and kept 
in a cool structure, where the frost may be excluded. In 
a short time a large number of new shoots will appear, and 
thes3 are the growths that will make cuttings to root 
quickly. Before determining to perpetuate existing sorts 
see if it is not possible to get a few of the newer kinds, as 
itis more than probable that those better in colour, newer 
in form, besides those easier of culture, may be obtained 
at a low cost, and for these reasons should give all the 
more pleasure in their cultivation. When making up a 
compost for propagating purposes use equal parts of nice 
light loam and leaf-mould, with a free use of silver-sand. 
Well mix the whole of the constituents, passing them 
through a somewhat fine sieve. Toe Chrysanthemum is 
essentially a town flower. Roman Ilyacinths and other 
bulbous subjects which have made sutficient growth may 
be gradually exposed to the light and eventually stood 
upon the greenhouse or conservatory staging. Never let 
them guffer for want of moisture, or their beauty will soon 
be past. Those who live a short distance out will flnd the 
present time most suitable for planting Roses, Plant only 
those sorts which have good strong constitutions, and then 
satisfactory results are sure to follow. Do not place the 
roots on the manure when planting, but see that there ig a 
good layer of garden soil, or better still nice fibrous loam 
on which they must rest. Now isa good time to plant 
evergreen shrubs and Climbers. Any vacant bedsor blank 


spaces in the borders should be planted without delay. 
When making a selection and determining their respective 
positions, endeavour to secure a pleasing combination of 
subjects. The ordinary flower beds should be planted with 
some of the smaller specimens, and as these can be obtained 
at a cheap rate the town garden may be made to wear 
quite a cheerful aspect. Complete the clearing up of the 
hardy border, mulching with well rotted manure any of 
the more tender subjects, If the weather remains open 
Tufted Pansies may still be planted, after mulching them 
with some nice light material. Keep the small lawn 
usually seen in town gardens nice and clean, Go over it with 
the machine if it looks at all untidy, as this may be the 
last opportunity this season, Now is the best time to cut 
back and trim Lime-trees if a nice dense head of growth is 
desired in the early autumn. Go over the plants in the 
greenhouse, removing all decaying matter that the air may 
be kept in a sweet condition. Water eparingly, and only 
when absolutely necessary. Ventilate freely except on 
frosty days and nights. Keep the hot-water pipes just 
comfortably warm, avoiding excessive heat on all occasions, 
Liliums may be planted now and old plants repotted. 
Continue to burn up all litter and rubbish, and use the 
resulting ash for mulching. D. B. CRANE, 





THH COMING WEHEE’S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from November 
30th to December 7th. 


We are atill busy with the pruning and nailing, On cold 
mornings there is a piece of ground near, which is being 
trenched, and when it is too cold to prune or nail we use 
the spade. In our changeable climate from extreme of 
heat to heavy and sometimes continuous rains, the only 
salvation for the gardener, whether ina private place or 
growing for market, is in a deep, well-manured soil. A 
shallow, badly cultivated soil will bring ruin to any man, 
both in reputation and pocket ; the two things are generally 
combined. We always plant a few young trees every year, 
and generally buy maidens and keep them in reserve to 
fill up vacancies should any occur. Old trees are well 
enough if they continue to bear freely, but too often when 
trees get old the roots are deep and the trees either do not 
bear freely or the fruits are inferior. In these cages the 
sooner the old trees come up the better, and if one has 
healthy young trees in bearing condition there is no 
hesitation about making the change, ag the space will 
soon be profitably filled again, Made a sowing of early 
Peas on & warm south border. We generally sow two 
varieties, one a dwarf sort and the other William the First. 
Tam rather partial to this because the flavour is 80 good. 
Autumn-sown Peas are sometimes cut more or less with 
the frost, but they are never altogether destroyed, and 
they soon pull themselves together when the weather gets 
warmer, and of course they will not be left altogether 
unprotected, as ridges of soil will be drawn up to them 
as soon as they are through the ground. — Sticks will be 
placed at the same time, and when there are indications of 
wintry weather a few Yew branches will help to keep off 
cold winds. Those who cannot give them attention had 
better not plant Peas till January or February. Pat in 
Chrysanthemum cuttings. What a business thisis! With 
the large number of varieties now grown, even the lifting 
of so many kinds is a serious business, but they are grand 
blooms for autumn and winter; but somehow I get tired 
of their heavy masses of colour before Christmas, and then 
by that time the foliage is getting shabby, and colour 
without green leaves is not attractive. 





Laying out a garden (John Macfar- 
lane).—The Grass may be trenched in as soon 
as you can get it done, and the greater part of 
the land may remain exposed to the weather till 
January or February, then give a dressing of 
manure, Fork it in and the land will be ready 
for cropping. We should not waste much land in 
paths in so small a garden, but you will want 
one good path by the side of the house, con- 
tinued on to the bottom of the Fowl-run. You 
may plant a few Apples on the Paradise-stock, 
selecting such sorts as Stirling Castle, Keswick 
Codlin, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Warner’s King, 
New Hawthornden, Prince Albert, and Cellini 
Pippin, These might either be planted at in- 
tervals beside the path, or you might plant 
them in two lines across the bottom of 
the garden, You might also plant a couple 
of standard Plums, Victoria and Monarch being 
suitable varieties. ‘The bushes, Gooseberries, 
Currants, and Raspberries, could be planted by 
the side of the wooden fence. You would thus 
have the greater part of the garden open for the 
best kinds of vegetables. Here, of course, your 
own taste must be the guide; but you might 
grow French Beans, Scarlet Runners, Cauli- 
flowers, Vegetable Marrows, Onions, Carrots, 
Beet, and Celery, with a few early Peas and a 
supply of Brussels Sprouts for winter. There 
must also be herbs, including Parsley; the 
latter might be sown to form an edging by the 
side of the path, where it will be handy for 
gathering, Peas can often be bought cheaper 
than they can be grown in a small garden; but 
two or three rows for early picking may be 
grown. As regards the front of the house, and 
the ornamental part generally, you may with 
advantage study the little plan given in our 
last week’s issue, page 566, . 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
INCURVED-JAPANESE CHRYS:- 
ANTHEMUMS. 

THE Japanese Chrysanthemum, considering the | 
short time it has been known and grown in | 
England, is to-day one of the greatest puzzles | 
that the grower has to deal with. Everybody | 
who has had a little experience in cultivating 
the Chrysanthemum can decide almost off-hand 
what properties constitute an incurved, a re- 
flexed, or an Anemone-flowered variety of the 
old show type, but a Japanese Chrysanthemum 
seems to be any large-flowered variety that can- 
not be relegated at once to one of the three sec- 
tions named. Up to a few years ago this 
method of classification had its advantages ; but 
now Japanese Chrysanthemums seem to have 
been crossed with every form previously grown, | 
so that we have Japanese proper, Japanese- 
single, Japanese-reflexed, Jupanese-Anemone, | 
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Calvat, who seems to have secured a special | Chrysanthemums grown in the gardens of the 


strain, 
The variety Mrs. H. W. Goulden is a fine 


| broad-petalled incurved-Japanese of a pecu- 


liarly delicate blush-pink, rather deeper in 
colour on the inside of the florets. The engrav- 
ing accompanying these notes, which was taken 
from a photograph, gives a far better idea of 
the build and size of the bloom than mere verbal 
description. 


So far as cultivation is concerned, Mrs. H. W. 
Goulden does not appear to call for any special 
remark. It is of medium height, fairly strong 
in its habit of growth, and an 8-inch pot will 
suffice. For good blooms it is well to take the 
buds early, and the flowers will then expand 
about mid-season. Similar in form to Mrs. 


respects, are 
CoMTE DE GERMINY, a variety well-known to 


Emperor of Japan, which was sent mea few 


| years ago by a friend there, are many of this 





| terminal ? 


type shown in the highest state of development, 
the Japanese gardeners having adopted the 
method of rigorously disbudding the plant 


ts to 
one bloom on a single stem. i 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


We 


Wit you kindly explain the following through 
your valuable paper? In reading about Chrys- 
anthemums one often comes upon terms used 
which are most difficult for an amateur to under- 
stand in reference to Chrysanthemum-growing 
—viz., ‘‘ securing the first crown,” ‘ taking the 


| August bud,” ‘‘remove first crown and grown 


2 D | on to second, *‘ grow on terminal as the colour 
| H. W. Goulden, but differing, perhaps, in other | 


How can I tell a crown-bud from a 
In growing plants, say with nine 


is better.” 


| branches, and leaving one bud on each branch, 
all exhibitors ; colour brownish-crimson, with a | would they be crown or terminal? My plants 





did not show any buds this 
year until the second or 
third week in September, 
and my Viviand Morel has 
some white flowers, and E. 
Molyneux has a centre— 
that, I am told, is because I 
did not understand about 
the buds, and they ought 
to have been taken earlier ; 
but they did not show any, 
as I presume flower-buds are 
what is meant? My plants 
grew plenty of foliage, but 
very tall, quite 6 feet high. 
—MEDICcUS. 

*..” The terms such as ycu 
have mentioned are by no 
means easy for a beginner 
to understand. In replying 
to your question we wil 
try to be plain as well as 
brief. The sorts named 
HX. Molyneux and Viviand 
Morel are excellent varieties 
for reference, because the 
first is only obtained in 
perfection from a ‘‘ crown, 
bud,” and the latter prc- 
duces the better bloons 
from a terminal bud. It ig 
pretty well-known that for 
the growth of large speci- 
men blooms the Chrysar- 
themum plants should not 
be topped. We will there- 
fore take a cutting of tle 
first-named, root it, ard 
subsequently shift it into 
pots of larger size when 
required. lt will have ore 
single stem. This is tied to 
a stick to assist a straighu 
growth. About May the 
plant will of itself throw 
out numerous shoots from 
the top, and if carefully 
noted a flower-bud is formed 
in the centre of the cluster 
of little shoots. This brd 














A Japanese-incurved Chrysanthemum (Mrs. H. W. Goulden). 


and Japanese-incurved sorts, and in each of 
these sub-divisions varieties are included which, 
by virtue of their dissimilarity from the gene- 
rally accepted type, give rise to inquiries and 
sometimes disputes. 

In the group to which Mrs. H. W. Goulden 
belongs, the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
when they, at the request of certain growers, 
adopted the new sub-division of Japanese- 
incurved, decided that those bold, striking 
blooms with regular or irregular florets suffici- 
ently incurved or curled as to make a flower 
more or less globular in outline should be thence- 
forth known by that name. At the time the 
number of such was restricted to a few examples, 
but it could be seen that there was a promise of 
their increasing, and Comte de Germiny and 
Mme. Clemence Audiguier were set up as the 
standard. That was four years ago, and in the 
interim large numbers of new Japanese-incurved 
Chrysanthemums have been raised. The most 
striking novelties of this description have come 
fcom Japan, from America, and from M, Ernest 





yellow reverse, rather tall and early, but a 
favourite of long standing. 

Miss ANNA HARTSHORN, — Colour white, 
faintly tinted pink; also early, but rather 
dwarf. This, like the preceding, was raised in 
Japan. 

Loutsk.—A noble flower, with very fine in- 
curved florets of gocd breadth, also white tinted 
pink, rather early and dwarf. A seedling 
obtained by M. Ernest Calvat and sent out in 
the spring of 1892. 

Mrs. Lispre ALLEN.—Raised by Messrs. 
Pitcher and Manda in 1891. Colour bright 
yellow, rather tall, but the flower is scarcely 
large enough to remain for long ag an exhibition 
variety. 

It may be purely a matter of taste, but I 
cannot refrain from thinking that varieties of 
this section are peculiarly adapted for show, 
and not for decoration. The big, broad florets, 
curling and rolling over one another as they do, 
seem to call for high cultivation to show them 
off at their best. In a large photograph of some 








is really a ‘‘crown”-bud, 
but is seldom recognisec, 
Three or more shoots frcm 
the natural break are selected to grow onward. 
Now, about the end of July, each of the select: d 
branches produces a bud and cluster of shoots'n 
the same way the single stem did, and these bids 
are known as the ‘first crown-buds.” For many 
varieties this is the desirable bud for ‘‘ taking ” 
to perfect large blooms. In the case of EK. Moly- 
neux, however, blooms from that bud come ot a 
light colour, and are therefore not esteemec. 
Each of the three branches, then, are thinned of 
their flower-buds and side-shoots, leaving ony 
one on each to proceed upwards. In amonthcr 
so yet another flower-bud will form, and this 
bud is called the ‘‘second crown,” a desiralle 
selection for the most handsome bloome. 
We will now refer to Viviand Morel. This 
sort will show perhaps four distinct growtls 
during the season, each of which has at the tcp 
a *crown-bud.” In the case of this variety, 
those buds produce blossoms of a light colour, 
and it should therefore be selected from a 
“terminal,” This term is easily underst« od 
because it is the last bud a plant produces 
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during the season. It differs from a crown-bud 
in this: The former has a cluster of little 
shoots around it, while the terminal bud is the 


centre one of a cluster of other flower-buda. 


Crown-buds are usually seen during July and 
August, and terminals form during September 


and October. 


‘* Securing the bud” signifies the flower-bud 
shall remain on the plant, and other buds or 
shoots are to be pinched off. In growinga plant 


with nine or more branches and leaving one bud 


on each, the latter will be ‘‘ crowns” according 


to the time they are selected, as explained above. 

Regarding the colour of your blooms, it is the 
fact that the Viviand Morel buds were secured 
too early, and in the case of an eye being pro- 
duced in blooms of the variety E. Molyneux, we 
should say it was not so much to do with the 
time the buds were set as want of vigour in the 
plant. This sort is perfectly double from early 
or first crown-buds, but is usually dull in colour, 
and to gain full, high-coloured blossoms, it is a 
kind which requires the very best culture—and 
is even then uncertain—therefore not a variety 
suitable for general cultivation. 

The variety in Chrysanthemums is now so 
rich that it is an easy matter to select sorts 
which always perfect double blooms, and which 
are of easy growth. We should say from the 
height your plants attained that they did pro- 
duce flower-buds during the summer, but were 
not observed. 


Best thirty loose-petalled kinds.— 
I should feel greatly obliged if you would give 
me the names of the best thirty loose-petalled 
or reflexed and large-flowering Japanese Chrys- 
anthemums suitable for decoration? I do not 
want any incurved-Japanese or the Christines. 
I should like them to grow not over 5 feet in 
height,—Rosr STREET. 


‘*,* Avalanche (white), Cecil Wray (yellow), 
Chas. Davis (bronze), Col. W. B. Smith (old 
gold), Commandant Blusset (crimson), Deuil de 
Jules Ferry (amaranth), Enfant des Deux 
Mondes (white), Florence Davies (white, green 
tint), G. C. Schwabe (carmine), Golden Gate 
(buff-yellow), Hairy Wonder (buff), H. L. Sun- 
derbruch (yellow), Mme. Carnot (white), Mme. 
Octavie Mirbeau (pink, edged white), Mdlle. 
Thérése Rey (white), M. Ch. Molin (bronze), M. 
Georges Biron (red), Mr. Gruyer (rose), M. 
Panckouke (yellow), Mrs. E. S. Trafford (bronze- 
pink), Mutual Friend (white), Niveum (white), 
Pheebus (yellow), Pallanza (yellow), President 
Armand (crimson and yellow), President Borel 
(amaranth), Souvenir de Petite Amie (white), 
Viviand Morel (mauve), Wm. Tricker (pink), 
Wm. Seward (crimson). 


Varieties for growing ‘“‘naturally.” 
—If the writer of a very excellent article in 
GARDENING, of Nov, 2, **A Charming Way of 
Growing Chrysanthemums,” would give a list of 
the best kinds for growing the way in which he 
proposes, I think he would confer an obligation 
on many subscribers to your magazine. I would 
suggest that the varieties in which the crown 
bud should be taken should be distinguished. 
Chrysanthemum culture has made such rapid 
advances that many of the best varieties do not 
appear in books.—AN OLp SussorieeEr. 


** The varieties mentioned below are all of 
the Japanese class. These are so varied in 
colour and formation as to be the best for the 
purpose required. Single Chrysanthemums are 
excellent, too, a few names of which are added. 
Charles Davis (bronzy-yellow), Col. W. B. Smith 
(old gold), Commandant Blusset (crimson), 
Enfant des Deux Mondes (white), Florence 
Davis (white, green tint), Golden Gate (buff- 
yellow), Good Gracious (flesh), Hairy Wonder 
(buff), Louise (flesh-pink), Lord Brooke (orange- 
yellow), Mme. Carnot (white), Mdlle. Thérése 
Rey (white), M. Ch. Molin (bronze), M. G. 
Biron (red), M. Panckouke (yellow), Mrs. E. S. 
Trafford (bronzy-pink), Phoebus, 1894 (yellow), 
Pallanza (yellow), President Borel (amaranth), 
Souvenir de Petite Amie (white), Viviand 
Morel (mauve), Wm. Tricker (pink), Wm. 
Seward (dark crimson). Single: Golden Star 
(yellow), Jane (white), Mary Anderson (pink), 
Mes. D. B. Crane (cerise), Miss Rose (pink), 
Oriflamme (red), Purity (white), Yellow Mary 
Anderson, Yellow J ane, 


Best varieties for 6-inch pots for 
market.—What are the best Chrysanthe- 

















mums to grow in 6-inch pots for the market 
which will make nice bushy, well-flowered plants 
about middle of October, and during Christmas 
and New Year? Also a few hints as to striking, 
culture, etc.? For a first attempt I have been 
fairly successful with my Chrysanthemums this 
season, having followed the directions given in 
GARDENING as far as possible to do so. 
What troubled me most was the lower leaves 
turning brown, What is really the cause ?— 


13 he bes 


*,” You will find the following sorts suitable 
for the purpose named: October flowering 
Elaine (white), Pallanza (yellow), fine; Wm. 
Tricker (pink), Mdlle. Lacroix (white), Mrs. 
K. 8. Trafford (bronzy-buff), Ryecroft Glory 
(bronze-yellow), Souvenir de Petite Amie 
(white), Source d’Or (bronze), Louise (blush- 
pink). Excellent for Christmas are: L. Can- 
ning (white), W. H. Lincoln (yellow), Princess 
Victoria (white), Eda Prass (pink), Golden Gate 
(bronzy-yellow). A capital mode of striking the 
cuttings is to place a frame inside the green- 
house where frost may be kept out. The cut- 
tings may be planted in a sandy compost, either 
singly in small pots, or half-a-dozen round the 
edge of a 5inch size. Keep them closed from 
air, and occasionally sprinkle with water. When 
rooted, expose the young plants to the open 
greenhouse, and give air at all favourable times 
to assist a sturdy growth. In other cultural 
matters you cannot do better than follow the 
seasonable articles which will appear in this 
paper during the year. The cause of leaves 
turning brown is generally want of water and 
crowding the plants. 


Loam for Chrysanthemums.—I wish 
to grow some good Chrysanthemums next year, 
but it is impossible to get any turfy loam in 
this locality. Would you advise me what to 
do? Isuppose the only thing to do is to pur- 
chase some good ‘‘red Surrey loam” from a 
reliable horticultural sundriesman? I should, 
therefore, be glad if you would recommend me 
a firm (whose prices are moderate), as I wish to 
produce some really good blooms ?—E. G. 


*,.* Your best course is to make inquiries 
among successful growers in your district. 
Every true gardener will help a brother out of 
a difficulty of that kind, and to grow prize 
blooms of Chrysanthemums you must have good 
loam. We get ours from an old pasture field 
forty miles away, and, including carriage by rail, 
it coats about 153. per ton. This is mixed with 
some of the best loam about our district, which 
costs less than half as much ; but compost for 
plant-growing ig an expense which has to be 
endured where success is desired. 


Chrysanthemum-growers in Ire- 
land.—Tine National Competition of Chrys- 
anthemum and Horticultural Societies for the 
Challenge Trophy of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society appears to have created a con- 
siderable interest in the minds of some of the 
leading growers in Ireland. A number of them 
headed by Mr. George M. Ross, secretary to the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland, have 
almost definitely decided to compete with their 
English rivals on the occasion of the next 
competition in November, 1896. As this 
occasion will be a very important one—the 
N.C.S. having decided to celebrate its jubilee at 
that time—the contest will be of more than 
ordinary interest. That there are some good 
growers in Ireland has recently been strikingly 
demonstrated. Ihave during the past fortnight 
judged some flowers of exceptional merit, 
amateurs and professionals alike showing blos- 
soms of much excellence. One special feature 
in the blooms exhibited has been the beauty of 
their form, combined with the richness of their 
colouring. These two characteristics are very 
important in close competitions and should 
our friends in the Emerald Isle be in a position 
to stage flowers in an equally good condition 
next season, the prospects of their success are 
certainly promising. Should it be the good 
fortune of our Irish brethren to win the trophy 
there is little doubt but that the success would 
be a popular one both here and in Ireland too. 
What is wanted in this most laudable effort 
of Mr. Ross’s is a strong combination of the best 
growers, each sacrificing his one or two best 
blossoms for the trophy class. If this can be 
arranged success may be achieved. There are 
eleven months in which to look ahead to make 


* 


arrangements, so there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for each grower to add a few more plants 
to his collection, if needs be, to ensure the 
success of the venture. Surely all growers will 
heartily support the idea,—D, B. Cranr, 
Chrysanthemum Comte F. Lurani. 
—I have known this variety ever since its first 
introduction, and have always regarded it as a 
very beautiful flower for grouping. It was 
figured and described in GARDENING for Octo- 
ber 12th, and nothing can be added to what 
was there said about it, except that its merits 
seem to be well recognised in the parks. Most 
of the collections under the charge of the London 
County Council contain some finedwarf examples 
of Comte F. Lurani, which in itself should per- 
haps be sufficient recommendation from a deco- 
rative point of view.—C. H. PAyneg, 
Anemone Chrysanthemum Das- 
cartes.—This is one of the best Anemone 
flowers of recent introduction, and in perfection 
at the end of October. The colour is bright 
crimson-red, with a high disc slightly tipped with 
gold. Owing to its rich colouring, this variety 


should be included in all exhibition lists. The - 


flower is very large and the plant of easy culture. 
To be of use at the November shows, the plants 
should be so grown as to produce the bud later. 
Its bright colouring is to some extent retained 
by carefully shading the blossoms.—D. B. 
CRANE. 

White Japanese Chrysanthemumgs. 
—Your correspondent ‘‘ H.” is no doubt refer- 
ring in his letter in your last issue (Nov. 16th) 
to show blooms, As in the estimation of those 
who grow simply for decorations, which, after 
all, is really the most important branch, such 
varieties a3 Fair Maid of Guernsey, Ethel, 
Elaine, Lady Selborne, Mrs. J. Wright, and 
Mlle. Lacroix, still want a lot of beating, and 
are far from ‘‘ quite extinguished,” except to 
those whose only aim it is to get blooms of the 
size of cheese-plates, which are perfectly useless, 
except on a show-board, jammed down flat, and 
look perfectly hideous, if even one can find a 
specimen glass with base firm enough to hold 
one of these mops, which probably cannot hold 
its own head up. In fact, it is regretable how 
few of the new sorts hold their own for any time 
against the old ones. There are exceptions, of 
course, but, still, what is in itself a proof of the 
above statements is that the old sorts are always 
asked for by ladies (the real judges) often in pre. 
ference to the very latest novelty, with a cata- 
logue description of a great length, and price 
according.—H. H. 

Colours of Chrysanthemum - 
flowers. —I am constantly being asked 
throughout the country to express an opinion 
on the merits of blossoms forwarded tome, as 
to whether such flowers are ‘‘sports” or not, 
This season blossoms of Chas. Davis have been 
seen in three distinct colours—yellow, light 
bronze, and again golden-bronze, Hach indivi- 
dual imagines he has secured a sport, and he 
begins to-estimate its probable commercial 
value. Colonel W. B. Smith has been seen 
absolutely yellow. Oaly recently an invitation 
reached me, which I accepted, from an enthu- 
giast some four miles from home to come and 
see a yellow Colonel W. L. Smith. Since the 
date of this visit I have seen a number of similar 
flowers. Lastly, two bunches of that grand 
outdoor variety, Ryecroft Glory, were sub- 
mitted. In one bunch the blossoms were a deep 
yellow, in the other almost bronze in colour, 
Readers of this note will no doubt begin to ask 
what is the cause of this variation in the colour- 
ing? Ican only imagine it is the action of the 
sun on the bud ‘‘secured” at a date too early, 
and the existing atmospheric conditions at that 
time, as all buds ‘‘ secured ” later in the season, 
as a rule, give blossoms much brighter and 
deeper in colour than those ‘‘ secured ” earlier. 
Hence my frequent advice to secure the buds of 
those varieties at a date best suited to their 
peculiarities. —D. B, CRANE. 

Chrysanthemum M. Georges Biron. 
—This is an acquisition for exhibition, and has 
been of much value on many show stands this 
season. The colour is best described as crimson- 
red with a buff reverse, with long drooping 
florets, building up a blossom of large size. 
Flowers of this colour are badly wanted, hence 
the value of this variety for an effective display 
of colour. The plant is of medium height, and 
has a good constitution.—D. B. C, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


a 


A NATURAL ROCK GARDEN. 


IN @ comparatively flat country a natural rock 
of even small dimensions is always attractive, 
and although probably we in a district like this, 
where rocks in all their rugged grandeur are 
conspicuous, require something bolder and more 
Massive to attract our attention than those 
differently situated, yet even with such sur- 
roundings we are not backward in our admira- 
tion and appreciation of natural rocks. Having 
thus rocks around and about us, it may appear 
t> some ridiculous to unearth more close at home 
and utilise them for the cultivation of the various 
suitable plants for this style of gardening. Yet 
such is the case here, and it meets with the 
approval of all who see them, and fresh beauties 


are thus added to the lawns and surroundings of | 


the residence, and prove interesting at all 
seasons of the year. 

Some years ago it was decided to remove an 
enormous specimen of the common RKhododen- 
dron ponticum (supposed to be the largest 
single specimen in the country) abutting on one 
end of a terrace and occupying a very large 
space, but which blocked up extensive views, 
besides encroaching on two important walks. 
During the grubbing out of this Rhododendron 
it was found that a rock was underlying its 
roots, even near the surface in some points, so 
steps were taken to clear down to it and find its 
dimensions and shape. Owing to its position, 
deep excavations were made along its northern 
side, so‘that this’ part of,the:lawn of necessity 





ete. I can best describe this rock garden by 
taking a stand by a good aged specimen of the 
Irish Yew (which, by-the-way, is a most difti- 
cult tree to deal with in accordance with rugged, 
uneven surroundings, but I think this is as 
happily placed—probably by accident—as most 
I have seen). To the left at some distance is a 
background of Oaks and other timber trees, 
and along the edge at irregular intervals are 
dotted single plants of Rhus Cotinus and other 
Sumachs, Bocconia cordata, Pampas Grasses, 
etc. To the right; on the lawn side and near 
the rock, stand two fine specimens, the one 
Berberis nepalensis, the other a scarlet Rhodo- 
dendron, the latter being in rather too close 
proximity to the rock, but which is too large 
for removal and too precious a variety to destroy. 
Running from these along the lower edge and 
into the recesses are large masses of Hydran- 
geas, Sedum spectabile, Yuccas, Montbretias, 
Megasea ligulata and Irises, Pernettyas, Lyme 


| Grass, and Osmunda regalis, the four latter 


occupying a moist spot. The rock above is very 
steep and of boulder-like formation; conse- 
quently, the ‘‘ pockets” are of more or less 
roundish shapes. The central ones contain bold 
groups of Azalea mollis, to the right Hydran- 
geas, and on the left a fine mass of Deutzia 
candidissima fi.-pl. Most of these are carpeted 
with Megasea. On the top of this rock is a 
plateau, or, more correctly probably, a slight 
depression or huge pocket (if you like), extend- 
ing across the rock in its widest part. This 
depression accommodates considerably over 200 


| good plants of Ghent Azaleas in variety, inter- 


mixed with summer-flowering plants, consisting 








A natural rock garden in North Wales. 


had to be brought from being level to a very 
steep sloping one, as well as adjoining parts to 
conform toit. Along the whole length of its 
southern exposure a wall of some 7 feet high 
was come upon. This at some time had been 
covered in with stones and rubbish, which 
gradually sloped off to a considerable distance, 
all of which had been thickly overgrown by the 
Rhododendron. Having at considerable labour 
and expense cleared away all these accumula- 
tions, we were rewarded by finding a most 
beautiful rock, varied in aspects as well as in 
formation, and devoid of flatness or formality. 
On all sides are smaller ones of various shapes 
cropping up promiscuously out of the Grass, 
forming connecting links, as it were, with other 
larger and more massive rocks, which by their 
formation and positions admit of different and 
bolder modes of furnishing. I will note one of 
these as illustrating the diverse modes of treat- 
ment and planting carried out here. The one 
under notice is also of recent ‘* exposure,” 
a Te clearing a quantity of timber trees, Oak, 
Ash, Yews, etc., together with a dense under- 
growth of Rhododendrons and Brambles. It is 
situated on one side (west) of the sharply- 
sloping open lawn, forming a rugged connection 
between it and more thickly wooded and wilder 
portions of the grounds, is in full view of the 
windows and terraces, covers a considerable 
area, and is bold and massive throughout. In 


PLANTING 


this the main object was to produce an autumnal 
effect of foliage tints, the other plants employed 
being merely subsidiary, so as to avoid too 
sombre and dull an appearance during summer, 











of Phloxes, Gladioli, a few Dahlias, etc. Beyond 
this rises abruptly the most imposing part of 
the rock of rather smooth surface, excepting for 
deep and long clefts running in several different 
directions, These afford means for delightful 
lines of colouring, and each is planted with 
one class and variety—one with Veronica Blue 
Gem, another with Cnothera missouriensis, a 
third with Berberis Thunbergi, another with 
Sedum spectabile, Gum Cistus, Fuchsia globosa, 
and so on. The face only of this part is ex- 
posed, so it narrows quickly to a neck, an 
‘‘arm ” of the lawn here running up to the sum- 
mit. Along the junction of the upper ledge of 
rock and this part of the lawn the planting is 
carried out thus: On the extreme right point 
is a comparatively small clump of Veronicas, 
next a much larger one of Rosa rugosa and alba, 
with Tropzolum speciosum freely intermixed, 
and still nearer the centre point Weigelas of 
sorts, besides single plants of Forsythia sus- 
pensa, Prunus Pissardi, Spirca ariwfolia, Pome- 
granates, etc., put in any cavity sufficiently 
large to accommodate them. This leads to the 
narrow, rocky neck mentioned above ; on thisa 
clump of Rhus Cotinus is rather thinly planted 
and carpeted with Megasea. ‘To the left occurs 
a sudden dip, which is furnished with Pernet- 
tyas, Lupinus arboreus, Lilacs, and a few 
Veronicas ; while to the left the planting is very 
much widened and dealt with as a bold mass in 
mixture. In this heterogeneous mass Hydran- 
geas are utilised for carpeting and outskirts, 
while the remaining openings on the outer 
edges are occupied by Aralia japonica (now in 
bloom), Phormium tenax, and t. Veitchi, 
backed by Prunus Pissardi, Bambusa Metake, 


Arundinaria falcata, and Dimorphanthus mand- 
schuricus, draped with Flame-flower, and a 
miniature forest of Bambusa Simonsi, with noble 
wands 18 feet to 20 feet high. 


Although I have detailed at some length the 
planting of this rock, I fear I have failed to 
convey but a faint idea of this lovely picture, 
for the natural rock itself is perfection; but 
as I should like to see this phase of gardening 
extended, I trust it may induce some who have 
the means at hand—viz., the natural rocks, to 
cultivate on them according to their adapta- 
bilities. One can imagine the brightness of this 
spot during late spring and early summer with 
Azaleas, etc., in bloom; even in summer ib is 
not dull, while the autumnal tints of the plants, 
etc., are really beautiful in contrast with the 
rocks on which they are planted. 

J., North Wales, 


‘HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 


WITH the clearance of the last of the Starworts, 
Helianthuses, and Chrysanthemums in variety 
comes the desire to look through the borders 
to see that they are right for another year. I 
have already filled some of the gaps with batches 
of Violas, Pinks, Carnations, and, in the case of 
dry spots, with Phlox setacea and Veronica 
incana. A propos of Violas, it is interesting to 
find many of the little August-struck plants 
already in flower, prominent among them being 
Lilias, William Niel, and the new lona. If the 
division of any early-flowering herbaceous plants 
is contemplated, it should, if not already done, 
be put in hand at once, a continuation of the 
present weather being conducive to the starting 
of growth both in the case of rootand crown. I 
notice the early-flowering Daffodils, for instance, 
are already well through the soil. In the case 
of the back part of the borders it is tolerably 
safe to assume that once well planted they will 
require little attention for some years, the chief 
annual work being to reduce the size of those 
varieties that have a rambling tendency, only 
replanting in the case of a few things which, if 
left to themselves for several seagons, are apt te 
get poor and weakly and to throw very indiffer- 
ent flowers. Any species of dwarf or slender 
habit making little annual growth that may have 
been planted close to some strong-growing plant 
should be removed, and get another and a more 
roomy site where it is not likely to suffer from 
the encroachment of its neighbours. Dracoce- 
phalum grandiflorum and Heuchera sanguinea 
are two examples of the kind of plant alluded to 
that occur to meat the present moment. Advan- 
tage may be taken of a wet day to prepare 
more labels for herbaceous plants and for all 
subjects likely to remain undisturbed for a con- 
siderable time. They should be of some kind of 
metal ; wood labels rot quickly, and the hoe or 
rake knocks them over and they are swept 
away. E. B. 





1773.—Lilies in pots.—‘F. H. L.” can 
let his Lilies remain out-of-doors as long as they 
are provided with a good covering of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, ashes, or tan, something in the way ofa 
temporary covering being placed over the fibre, 
or whatever material is used, in order to prevent 
it becoming saturated with rain. A cellar or 
shed is an equally good place to store the pots, 
the same covering being used, but o frame is the 
best of all, ag when the bulbs break, the surfacing 
material can be removed, the pots still remain- 
ing in situ. The soil, when the bulbs are potted, 
should be moist, neither wet, nor dry. The 
value of the mulching material being that, if it is 
used freely enough, the soil retains its moisture 
until the bulb starts, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of watering, a great objection while the 
bulbs are dormant. When the bulbs show signs 
of growth they must be removed to a light posi- 
tion, preferably a frame or greenhouse. If 
neither of these is available place in a light 
window. L. longiflorum will, in all probability, 
be the first to break, and care should be taken 
to examine periodically in order to prevent the 
young growth becoming drawn.—S. W. F. 





ee 


Chrysanthemum Mons. Panckouke in the 
open.—It may interest readers of your valuable journal 
to know that this year my gardener (Mr. Jago) has grown, 
under a verandah, a plant of the yellow Japanese Chrysan- 
themum Mons. Panckouke. The plant has four blooms on 
it, one of which measures a full 13 inches acrose,—CHRIssy, 
Bodwin, 
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OROHIDS. 


ed 


RESTING ORCHIDS. 


Tue treatment of Orchids during their period of 
rest involyes even more care and thought than 
are required during the growing season, The 


reason for this is obvious. The species and 


varieties frequently grown in one house vary so 
much in their time and manner of resting, that 


it is impossible to cater for them collectively, 
although when growing they get along together 
fairly well. Rest isa term occasionally misun- 
derstood by growers. A periodical shrivelling 
of the growth, brought about simply by with- 
holding water and lowering the temperature, 
cannot be called rest. What is required is a 
gradual and natural cessation of growth for a 
longer or shorter period, according to the habit of 
the species. There are, it is true, Orchids that 
seem to require an annual shrivelling, such, for 
instance, as Odontoglossum citrosmum, which 
seldom flowers unless well dried during the 
winter months. These are, however, greatly in 
the minority. The evergreen distichous-leaved 
Orchids, such as Aérides, Phalzenopsids, and 
Saccolabiums, do not require drying in the usual 
acceptance of the term. Very little water is, 
however, needed by these Orchids while at 
rest. If the Sphagnum about them is kept 
fresh, it will usually absorb sufficient moisture 
from the atmosphere for the needs of the plants. 
Many Cattleyas and Lielias are greatly weak- 
ened by insufficient supplies of moisture during 
winter, as may be seen at the potting-time by 
the loss of roots, and subsequently by weakly 
growth. Enough must in all cases be given to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs plump, the temperature 
being sufficiently lowered to keep the plants 
dormant. This treatment is also suitable to the 
evergreen section of Dendrobiums, to Oncidiums, 
Brassias and similar genera. Deciduous Den- 
drobes, as D. Bensonix, D. Pierardi, and D. 
Devonianum, Catasetums, Cycnoches, Thunias, 
and others, if the pseudo-bulbs are thoroughly 
ripened, seldom require watering after the 
foliage has fallen. Should they appear to be 
shrivelling unduly, however, a good watering 
should be given and no more, as if kept moist 
at the roots the flowers are not so freely 
produced. Many of the cool-house Orchids 
show by their continuous habit of growth 
that a distinct period of rest is unneces- 
sary. These must not be forced to rest, 
but the temperature and atmospheric condi- 
tions should be kept as nearly as possible alike 
summer and winter. A few degrees less during 
very frosty weather will do no harm ; in fact, it 
is much better to allow the temperature to drop 
a little than to apply much fire-heat, as this 
only creates a dry, harsh atmosphere, and pre- 
disposes the plants to the attacks of insects. A 
fact that should not be lost sight of by Orchid 
growers is that many tropical Orchids in their 
native habitats are resting during the hottest 
and sunniest parts of the year. This, of course, 
we cannot imitate under cultivation, but the 
glass in all structures devoted to their culture 
should be kept scrupulously clean during winter 
in order that the plants may obtain the full 
benefit of the sun, of which we get only too 
little at this season. The walls, stages, and pots 
should also be thoroughly cleaned, and whenever 
an opportunity occurs the plants should be 
looked over and carefully sponged., fabs 





Work in the Orchid-house.—A very 
important item in the management of warm- 
house Orchids at this season is the judicious 
application of fire-heat. The weather is so 
changeable and uncertain that one needs to be 
constantly on the watch. The pipes should 
always be gently warm now by day, as this 
allows of a little ventilation, and if a cold east 
wind sets in it is much easier to combat it than 
if the pipes are quite cold to start with. <A 
frequent mistake in firing is to push the heat on 
rapidly in early morning. Perhaps the night 
has been very cold, and one finds the temperature 
rather low in the morning, and the first thought 
naturally is to push on the fice with all haste. 
But meanwhile the sun is rising, and by the time 
the pipes are got really hot, is shining full on 
the house, and this, combined with the fire-heat, 
forces the temperature up with a rush. Then 
the ventilators are opened, and a draughty, 
harsh atmosphere is the result, whereas, had 





the fire been banked up, the heat would have 
risen more steadily, and the least chink of air 
on top would have kept things right till towards 
midday. This, of course, applies only to bright 
days. If the morning was dull and wet, and 
showed little likelihood of improvement, then 
the fire would have to be kept going steadily, 
while if this was combined with a cold, easterly 
wind more draught would be kept on, and the 
pipes kept warmer, the floor and stages being 
freely damped to prevent the atmosphere 
becoming too dry. With regard to the draught 
left on at night, this will also depend on the 
weather, of course. A pretty correct estimate 
of what it will be can usually be made about 
9 o'clock in the evening. Too much heat at 
night should be very carefully guarded against, 
and it is much better to allow the temperature 
to drop a few degrees on very cold nights than 
to force it up unnaturally by over-heating the 
pipes. Than the latter, nothing is more likely 
to cause the plants to grow out of season, or to 
be overrun with insect pests. 





INSECT ENEMIES. 


Tue Root-kaTING Fiy AND THE CABBAGE FLY 
(ANTHOMYIA RADICUM AND A, BRASSIC.%), 


THE name root-eating fly is very misleading, as 
the fly was never guilty of eating the roots of 
any plants and is perfectly harmless. Its grubs, 
however, are, as well as those of the Cabbage- 
fly, very destructive to the roots of Cabbages 
and similar plants. I have placed these two 
insects together as they resemble one another 
very closely in general appearance and their 





THE ROOT-EATING FLY (ANTHOMYIA RADICUM), 


1, The male root-eating fly (magnified) ; 2, The grub 
(magnified); 3, The chrysalis (magnified), 


economy is almost identical. The grubs are 
often found together and so much resemble one 
another that it is difficult to tell to which species 
one belongs. However, those small differences 
are of no practicxl importance to the gardener, 
as they injure plants in the same manner and 
may be destroyed by the same means. These 
grubs are often the cause of very serious injury 
to crops of Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Cabbages 
of all kinds, Radishes, and Turnips, by attack- 
ing the roots at the base or crown of the top 
root and burrowing into them. The plants which 
are attacked by these insects generally flag in 
the middle of the day and the leaves of Cabbages 
assume a leaden colour, while those of Turnips 
turn yellow. When these symptoms are 
observed an examination of the roots of the 
plants and the surrounding soil will soon show 
if these grubs be present or not. If they be the 
plants should be carefully taken up, so as, if 
possible, not to leave any of the grubs behind, 
and they should be put at once into a basket, or 
some other receptacle out of which the grubs 
cannot drop, and taken away and burnt. It is 
of no use leaving them to decay on a rubbish 
heap, for if the grubs are nearly full grown they 
will undergo their transformations there just as 
if nothing had happened to them. The holes 
caused by the removal of the plants should be 
filled with lime, gas-lime, soot, or strong brine, so 
as to kill any grubs which may be left in the soil. 
Piants which are only slightly injured may 
often be saved by watering their roots with 
one part of ammoniacal liquor from the gas- 
works to two parts of water, making sure that 
the mixture soaks well into the earth round the 
roots. Three or four applications should be 
given. Lime-water used in the same manner 
has been found effective. Dipping the roots of 


young plants ina mixture of earth, cow-dung, 
and water of the consistency of thick cream 
before planting them has been found very useful, 
and so has mixing a small quantity of hot lime 
with the soil where each plant is to be placed. 
Manuring the ground with superphosphate has 
been tried with great success on the Continent. 
Gas-lime sown on the ground in the spring has 
been found beneficial in keeping the insect away. 
It probably acts in two ways—by killing the fly 
when it is leaving the chrysalis and in keeping 
away flies which may have come from other 
quarters from laying their eggs on the crop. 
There is no doubt that a proper rotation 
of crops is very necessary in keeping this insect 
in check, and it is very desirable that the ground 
which has borne an infested crop should 
be kept well broken up, so as to expose the 
chrysalides as much as possible to the action of 
the weather and to the birds. Both these flies 
may be found throughout the spring and 
summer, and during the season there are several 
broods. The grubs have been found in the early 
spring feeding on the roots of Radishes, and in 
June on those of Cabbages. When full grown, 
which is probably about a fortnight or three 
weeks after they are hatched, they leave the 
roots and become chrysalides in the adjoining 
soil. In the course of another three weeks the 
flies emerge from the chrysalides, and soon after- 
wards lay their eggs on the roots of suitable 
plants. The flies do not leave the chrysalides, 
which are formed late in the autumn, until the 
followingspring. Some of the flies are supposed 
to survive the winter in sheltered places. Tle 
male of the root-eating fly measures nearly 
+ inch in length, and 4 inch across the wings. 
I'he eyes are large and reddish-brown. The 
thorax, or forebody, is grey, with three 
longitudinal black stripes. The body is pale 
ashy-grey, with a central longitudinal stripe 
and three transverse black bands. The female 
is about the same size as the male; but her 
eyes are smaller, and her wings larger; the 
general colour is ashy-grey, with four darker 
lines on the thorax, and one down the middle of 
the body. The Cabbage-fly is about the same 
size as the last species. The male is grey, very 
hairy on the thorax, has three darker broken 
lines on it, and the body one down the middle. 
The female is pale grey. The wingsare yellowish 
at their base. The grubs of both species are 
about one-third of an inch in length when fully 
grown. They are legless, and terminate very 
abruptly at the tail, which is furnished with 
several fleshy points. The chrysalides are oval 
and about one-fourth of an inch in length, yel- 
lowish or reddish-brown. CMS AS 





1736.—Potting Lilies.—Last November 
I desired to have Lilium speciosum, L Harris, 
and L, auratum in bloom by July and August 
this year, as ‘‘ Home Chat” does for next year, 
so I will give the plan I adopted. On obtaining 
the bulbs, I planted one in a 6-inch pot, and 
three in a 9-inch pot, the soil being composed 
of loam, leaf-mould, silver-sand, and a little 
rotten manure (peat will also grow them well). 
The pots were then placed in a cold frame and 
covered with 6 inches of ashes. On looking at 
them six weeks after I found L. Harrisi had 
commenced growing, so I removed this kind to 
a cool-house, then after a short time to a warm 
greenhouse, and by August each plant had 
bloomed twice. In the case of this Lily, as soon 
as one spike has appeared another grows up, 
which it continues to do, but it is best to rest 
it after blooming. The other Lilies I allowed 
to remain covered in the frame till March, 
when they were taken to a cold-house, and 
remained there till they showed their flower- 
buds, which wasin June. They were then taken 
in batches to the warm greenhouse, and from 
the middle of July till September I had a 
splendid suecession of bloom. I used weak 
liquid-manure twice a week, and gave the 
plants a rich top-dressing, for which I had 
allowed at the potting in November by placing 
the bulb quite 2 inches below the rim of the 
pot. After blooming I stood them outdoors, 
and gradually withheld water till the leaves 
dropped off; then at the beginning of this 
month I cut away the stalks and repotted them, 
to go through the same treatment again, except 
Lilium Harrisi, which I shall allow to bloom 
again before resting it.—AMATEUR, near South- 
ampton, 
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THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


MANURING ASPARAGUS-BEDS. 


I can fully endorse what ‘*G. W.” says in 
GARDENING, on page 376, with regard to 
manuring Asparagus-beds at this season of the 
year. I have found that a good dressing of the 
ashes of burnt sticks and rubbish, etc., is much 
more beneficial, and the ‘‘ grass” starts to grow 
earlier in the spring than when the beds are 
heavily coated with manure, This is very 
evident on all soils, but more particularly on 
heavy ones. I have experimented with two 
beds, one coated with manure, and the other 
with ashes, and found the “‘ grass” on the bed 
coated with ashes ready to cut a fortnight 
earlier than the one with manure. In addition 
to the manures recommended by ‘“*G. W.,” I 
would add nitrate of soda, especially for the 
first surface-dressing, which I give in April. It 
is not so useful for late dressings in July and 
August, as there are then plenty of nitrates 
being formed in the soil. 

The raised-bed system is no doubt giving way 
to growing on the level with a good space 
between the rows, as then the plants are not 
likely to suffer from dry weather when they are 
in active growth, neither are the roots 
mutilated, as when the deep alleys between the 
raised beds are cleaned out in the winter, and a 
great many roots cut and laid bare. E. 8. 





SUCCESSFUL TOMATO-GROWING. 


I ruink this has been a fairly good year for 
growing Tomatoes ; but, as I live in a remote 
part of Wales where there are but few grown, I 
do not know what other people have done. In 
three small span-roofed houses, each 28 feet long, 
one 9 feet, one 10 feet, the other 14 feet wide, I 
have sent to our local market 14 cwt. 6 lb., and 
have about 4 cwt. still in hand, besides a con- 
siderable quantity used in the house—quite 
another hundredweight. The plants were 
raised in a warm-house and planted in the 
borders of these unheated houses about the end 
of April. The fruit.set well, and was very fine, 
averaging about three to the pound, some a good 
deal larger. One plant in a small pot, that was 
cast aside at planting-out time, got hidden 
amongst some flowers in a cool-house, and 
without any particular attention produced 
gome very fine fruit ; one weighed 1 lb, 12 oz., 
another 1 lb. No doubt the roots got through 
the bottom of the pot into something pretty 
good. If some of the numerous readers of your 
useful paper will tell us what they have done, 
they will oblige a—ConsTant Reaper, Angle- 
sey. 

— I thought [should like to tell you how suc- 
cessful I have been with my Tomatoes this year. 
I bought three plants from one of our market 
gardening men at Lincoln. He called them 
Sutton’s Prolific, and I set them in June under 
a south wall on my allotment when they began 
to fruit. I gave them a handful of nitrate of 
soda each, and in the dry, hot weather supplied 
them with manure-water every other night, and 
they did well. I got 24 lb. of fruit from the 
three plants. Did I do right ia so doing? I 
read in GARDENING two or three weeks since 
about a man telling you that he had got 
40 lb. from twelve plants in a glass-house, go 
I thought I would let him see what I had 
done with only three. It was quite a novelty. 
I had several men to look at them; they said 
they had not seen anything like it before. The 
fruits were ten and eleven in a bunch,—A Con- 
STANT READER, Lincoln. 





Lettuce for market.—Will some good 
grower of the undermentioned kindly give the 
best advice as how to grow Lettuce on a 
large scale for market to get it early in spring ? 
I have a large forcing-house, pits, and plenty of 
land. I have planted a large quantity out on 
sheltered parts, but I find it will not stand the 
frost. If it was grown and laid in pits, like 
Broccoli, would it be safe? I want to be first 
inthe market, if possible. Also how to force 
Rhubarb successfully ? Does it do best in dark 
or light? Or other hints on produce for market 
purposes? I am an experienced grower, but 
open to learn a deal, Trusting for an early 
answer to.—IMPORTANT. 

*.* Good Lettuces can be grown in pits and 
frames, planted about the end of September or 


firat week in October, and kept moving steadily 
through the winter, and to this end they must 
be sheltered from frost. Very good Lettuces 
may be grown on slight hot-beds, about the same 
calibre as are used for Potatoes, and planted 
about the middle of January. Such kinds as 
the Early Paris Market do well under this treat- 
ment, and turn in very quickly. ~A friend of 
ours who grows Tomatoes very largely fills his 
houses with Brown Cos and All The Year Kound 
Cabbage Lettuce in October, and clears them off 
early in time for Tomatoes early in the spring. 
Fire does not suit Lettuces, and they would 
hardly pay for it if it did. When Lettuces are 
kept outside and moved into pits before frost 
comes they go off quickly, and do not realise so 
well as the crop which begins to turn in about 
the first or second week in March and on till 
they are plentiful outside. Rhubarb forces best 
in the dark. The stalks are longer and brighter 
in colour, and come faster. The Mushroom- 
house is a good place to force Rhubarb, and in 
the winter the crop may be combined with 
Mushroom culture in a very suitable building. 





NOTES ON TURNIPS. 


No vegetable pays better for good cultivation 
than the Turnip, yet this fact is commonly 
ignored when the ground is prepared for the 
crop. Poor land invariably produces bulbs 
which are hot and stringy when cooked, and the 
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thin mulch on light soils and several copious 
drenchings of diluted manure-water will be of 
great benefit. For later crops, especially on 
strong soils, manure from poultry-houses and 
soot or guano applied early, as in the case of 
gas-lime, are most helpful. Crops for use in 
July and August are best from east or even 
north aspects. The great point in Turnip 
culture is to secure a quick growth. Where 
this is lacking, good flavour must not be 
expected, 


Doubtless the earliest Turnip is Early Milan. 
This has now entirely superseded the old White 
Dutch, a good variety, but rather given to 
bolting. If Early Milan is sown in a frame or 
on a warm sunny border in spring, it is aston- 
ishing how quickiy the bulbs swell to usable 
size, and if when at full size they are lifted and 
laid in under a wall they will keep sound for 
weeks. Early Purple-top Munich is a grand 
variety and very suitable to accompany Milan 
as aforcer. It used to be shown in grand form 
some years ago by Mr. Miles, of Wycombe 
Abbey, at the London May shows. Early Six 
Weeks, Veitch’s Red Globe, and Snowball are 
all excellent for second-early crops, and the 
subject of the engraving—Green-top Turnip—is 
sure to become a general favourite when better 
known, it being a grand solid variety of hand- 
some shape and good quality, keeping well. For 
winter use Chirk Castle bears the palm, late 
sowings of it growing slowly even in the severest 





growth of early crops in such cases being slow, 





Turnip Gre2n-top. 


the foliage frequently becomes a prey to the 
too well known Turnip-fly. Soil intended for 
Turnips should not be left undug till a few days 
previous to sowing the seed, but should be 
turned up early in the new year and left in 
ridges in order that frost and wind may pul- 
verise it. Turnip, being very prone to the 
attacks of wireworm and maggot, a good coat- 
ing of gas-lime should be worked into the soil 
when dug, and on cold, retentive soils, road- 
scrapings, wood-ashes, and fresh horse-manure, 
the last being at all times preferable to spit- 
manure for early crops, should be employed. 
As a rule, it is useless to sow Turnips in the 
open earlier than the middle of March, as even 
should the weather be open enough to allow of 
a normal growth, the probability is that the 
greater portion of the crop will run to seed. 
Previous to sowing, the ground, if not strong, 
should be made firm, shallow drills being drawn 
and allowed to stand a few hours to dry before 
the seed is sown. This should be done thinly, 
thick sowings resulting in dense clusters of seed- 
lings which cannot be thinned without many 
that are to remain being unduly loosened. With 
these small early sowings it pays to press the 
seedlings gently into the soil with the finger and 
thumb, this steadying them and promoting more 
thorough rooting. Should cutting frosty winds 
prevail, afew boughs of common Yew placed 
at intervals about the bed will shield the tender 
leaves from injury. Watch mast continually be 
kept at this stage, and should the dreaded fly 
appear, repeated sprinklings of wood-ashes 
will banish it. South or west borders are the 
best for very early crops, and as growth pro- 
ceeds, should the weather be hot and dry, a 








weather, retaining its flavour and never becom- 
ing pithy. Orange Jelly is 
also good where a yellow- 
fleshed Turnip is appreci- 
ated, but, being a strong 
grower, full-grown bulbs 
should be lifted and placed 
under cover, or they are 
liable to rot. : 


Forty-foid Potato.— 
May I trouble you to answer 
the following query: I have 
some Forty-foid Potato-seed. 
Please give me _ cultural 
directions, as I should like 
to raise a crop of this old- 
fepnionet Potato next year? 
—E. G. 


*.* Manure the land on 
the first frosty morning, and 
then trench or dig it up 
deeply, leaving the surface 
rough. Let it be in this 
condition till March, and 
then, when the surface is 
dry, turn it over again with 
a long-tined steel fork, and, 
as soon as the surface has again dried, draw 
drills or make trenches 6 inches deep with the 
spade or some other handy tool. In Sussex 
they use a tool shaped like a carpenter’s adze. 
Draw the drills 3 feet apart, and plant the sets 
1 foot apart in the drills. Give a sprinkling of 
some good artificial manure, and cover with soil 
from the sides of trench. Artificial manure may 
be used in any quantity up to half-a-ton per acre. 


Planting Asparagus.—I intend having 
a large bed prepared this autumn, and planting 
one thousand one-year-old Asparagus plants next 
spring. Will you kindly say how many years 
should elapse before a profitable crop can be got 
from the above? Would it do to plant the plants 
18 inches apart, and sow a few seeds between 
each plant for future growth? Is oneseedling in 
each place sufficient, or would you let several 
grow? Being only an amateur, kindly excuse 
these, perhaps, simple questions 7?—F. Cooper. 


* ." We cannot say how many years ought to 
elapse, as so much depends upon the soil, upon 
the culture, and position of beds. We have beds 
thirty years old which are still excellent ; in fact, 
they last many years well looked after. Much 
depends upon planting. There should be no 
delay when the plants are transferred from one 
place to another. You will probably ruin your 
plants by sowing between the permanent plants. 
Plant not less than 18 inches apart in the row, 
and that distance or 2 feet between the rows. If 
you sow between and dig up, you will ruin the 
permanent plants by crowding and digging into 
the roots also of those left, The end of March 
is the best time to plant. Two-year-old beds 
are fit to cut, 
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ROSES. 


ROSE (BOURBON) SOUY. DE LA 
MALMAISON, 


THF accompanying illustration is of a Rose-tree 
growing in the garden of Uphill Rectory, 
Weston - super - Mare It is believed to 
be the largest of its kind in the county of 
Somerset, and probably in England. It was 
planted as a small root in 1877, It will be 
observed that it is all on one stem, and, strange 
to say, it has attained to its great size in soil 
which is little else but sand. Nothing has ever 
been done to it except topping every year to 
reduce its size. It blooms twice a year most 
abundantly, the September blooms generally 
being the finer. This year, however, was an 
exception, and the summer bloom was more 
prolific than the later one, A photograph was 
taken in June of this year, and at the end of 
tat month there were upwards of 1,000 blooms 
upon the tree. This garden is close to the sea, 
and is composed entirely of sand—except, of 
course, the dressing which is put upon it. The 
S‘range thing is that a Rose-tree should attain 
to such a size, and be so prolific in blooming 
(and that without fail for some years past) in 
such a sandy soil. I should be glad to know if 


| seldom, if ever, thrive as they should do, 
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HINTS ON PLANTING ROSES. 


Tuer National Rose Society have issued the 
following notes as a guide to the cultivators of 
the Rose, and we print them as of interest and 
use at the present time, 

In the whole range of operations carried out 
by the Rosarian there is none so important as 
that of planting, for no attentions the plants 
may afterwards receive will entirely overcome 
the ill-effects resulting from Roses having been 
carelessly planted. Rose plants of the most 
satisfactory description may be received from 


the nurseries, but if they be neglected on their | 


arrival, or planted in an improper manner, they 
following series of hints has therefore been 
drawn up by the committee in order to help 
those with little knowledge of Rose culture to 
perform this all-important operation to the best 
advantage, 


THE BEST TIME IN THE YEAR TO DECIDE WHAT 
Rosr PLANTS ARE REQUIRED, 


In September, when many varieties are still 
in flower, and have nearly completed their 


alterations that it is proposed should be made 
in the Rose garden. For instance, it can then 
be decided what blanks require filling in, what 














A Standard Pourbon Rose (Souy. de la 


Malmaison). 





























From a photograph sent by the Rev, A. J. Burr, 


Uphill Rectory, Weston-super-Mare, 


you have ever heard of a tree of a similar size, 
and 80 free-flowering. The dimensions are ag 
follows: Diameter 11 feet 10 inches ; height, 
from ground to bloom, 3 feet ; extreme height, 
from ground to point, 8 feet 2 inches, 
ARTHUR J. Burr. 
Uphill Rectory, Weston super-Mare, 


1780.—Yellow climbing Rose for 
greenhouse.— Rosario” cannot do better 
than try Maréchal Niel for a climber. No other 


Rose can compare with it for beauty when well | 
I have seen superb blooms cut in | 


grown. 
quantities year after year from one of these 
Roses grown in a small, unheated house, 
size he mentions for the box in which to grow 
the Roses is, however, totally inadequate. Ifa 
border cannot be made the box should be at 
least twice the size. Fine plants of Maréchal 
Niel can be obtained now, in 10-inch pots, with 
long, well-ripened shoots that will flower in the 
early spring, from most good Rose-growers. — 
S. W. F. 

Protecting budded Ma netti J. FR. L.) 
—Throw a little dried Fern over the plants on 
the approach of severe weather, and earth them 
up 80 as just to cover the union when the buds 
have fairly commenced to grow. Yes, strike 
and bud the Brier cuttings in the same manner 
a8 the Manettis ; insert the buds as low down 
#8 you car, 


and 
directly the Rose catalogues reach him from the 
nurseries a little later in the autumn. 


The | 








plants are too weakly to keep, and what sorts, 
if any, are not worth retaining, also what fresh 
beds are to be made, and the number of plants 


required to fill them. The amateur will then 


be in a position to draw up a list of the varieties 
the number of plants of each required 


BrEst TIME TO ORDER Roszs, 


Roses should be ordered as soonas possible 
after the Rose catalogues are issued in October, 
since this will ensure the arrival of the plants 
as early in November as they can with safety be 
removed from the nurseries, and the probability 
of obtaining the best plants, because these are 
usually sold first. 


TIME TO PLANT OR RE-PLANT Rosks, 


The sooner Roses are planted after their shoots 
are sufficiently well-matured to allow of the 
plants being taken up without injury, the better 


| they are likely to succeed in their new quarters, 
| The soil will then, as a rule, 
| enough to encourage the plants 


be still warm 
to make fresh 
roots before the winter sets in. Roses may be 
planted at any time when the weather is suffi- 
ciently open, between the beginning of Novem- 
ber and the end of March, but the best time of 
all is early in November. If for any reason it 
he found impracticable to get the plants into 


The | 
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their new positions during November or Decem- 
ber they should be carefully ‘‘ heeled in” on 
their arrival, and the planting of them deferred 
until the end of February or beginning of 
March, 
PREPARATION OF THE SOIL FOR THE 
RECEPTION OF Roszs, 

The ground in which Roses are to be planted 
should be dug or ‘‘ bastard trenched” to the 
depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, and a liberal supply 
of manure incorporated withit, This should be 
completed, if possible, a week or two before the 
time for planting, in order to allow of the soil 
settling down after having been moved. Soils 
vary so greatly that it is impossible to say what 
should be done under all circumstances. The 
following general directions may, however, be 
of service: Light soils will be improved by the 
addition of that of a heavier texture ; heavy 


| soils are greatly improved by the admixture of 


road-scrapings (road-sand), wood-ashes, or leaf- 
mould. Roses delight in soils which are re- 


| tentive of moisture rather than otherwise, but 


like nearly all other plants will not thrive in 


| those which do not allow the rain to pass 
growth, will be the best time to consider the | 


readily away from their roots. Therefore, where 
the soil or subsoil is waterlogged, the ground 
should be properly drained before the planting 
of Roses is attempted. 

MANUREs. 

Farmyard manure partially decayed is 
recommended for most soils, while horse- 
manure is best for heavy, and cow- 
manure for light soils. <A dressing of 
half or quarter-inch bones may with 
great advantage be also added to the 
soil when preparing beds for the recep- 

tion of Roses. 


TREATMENT OF THE PLANTS ON THEIR 
ARRIVAL FROM THE NURSERIES. 


When a bundle of Roses is received 
from a nursery care should be taken in 
unpacking it, so that in separating the 
plants none of the shoots or roots be 
broken off or bruised—any that are 
found so injured should be cut off. A 
shallow trench should be dug for their 
reception in any convenient spot, and 
the roots at once placed in it at right 
angles to the line of the trench, keeping 
as far as possible the different varieties 
distinct, so that when wanted any plant 
may be found without disturbing the 
others. The roots, as well as the lower 
parts of the stems, should then be we 1 
covered with soil. It will be found a 
good plan: to pour some water over the 
roots, and also to sprinkle some over 
the shoots, before filling in the trench, 
If, owing to delay in transit, or any other 
cause, the bark on the shoots presents a 
shrivelled appearance, a deeper and wider 
trench than that required for ‘“ heeling 
in” the Roses (as the process is called) 
should be opened, and the entire plants 
placed lengthways in the trench, They 
should receive a good soaking of water, and be 
covered completely with soil. After being left 
for three days the shrivelled appearance will 
have disappeared, and they can then be planted. 





PLANTS ARRIVING WHEN THE GROUND 
IS FROZEN. 

Should the ground be frozen when the plants 
are delivered, so that *‘heeling them in” ig 
impracticable, they are best left unpacked in 
their straw covering. The bundle should be 
placed in a cellar, or other unheated place, from 
which frost is excluded until a thaw sets in, 
when they must be at once unpacked . and 
‘* heeled in.” 





Christmas Roses from seed (C. 8. C. a3 
—Sow the seed in the early spring, in a pan 
of fine loamy soil, mixed with about half the 
quantity of leaf-mould or peat, and a fourth of 
sand. Place in a cold frame or cool greenhouse, 
and keep the soil just moist, shading from sun, 
As soon as the seedlings are strong enough, 
prick them out singly 4 inches to 6 inches apart 
in a half shaded bed of good light loamy soil, and 
still keep moist, and when the plants begin to 
touch each other, plant them out permanently. 
April is the best month for transplanting. If all 
goes well, the plants should begin blooming in 
three or four years’ time. 
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WAYS OF USING HARDY BULBS. 


Harpy bulbs are used in too formal & way in 
gardens, and many beautiful things only dotted 
on the rockery or border may be planted in 
bold clumps and masses in positions usually left 
bare, It is only in large gardens that hundreds 
of thousands of bulbs can be planted, but we 


want to get away from the set pattern style, not | 


confining the selection merely toa few Hyacinths 
or Tulips, 
of the colour, 
finest kinds for colour are boldly massed, and 
this is necessary to get an effect in a large place, 
but even here the arrangement could be more 
varied by planting the bulbs in beds with other 
things, as Forget-me-nots, 
pet of mossy Saxifrage. 
or other forms of Narcissi 
pictures used in this way or in 
beds filled with ~ distinct kinds. In my 
Visits to gardens I have made note of effects 
that if carried out more largely would alter the 
place for the better. It is a good thing to plant, 
for instance, at the foot of standard Rhododen- 
drons and other shrubs, the blue Scilla bifolia, 
S. sibirica, Muscaris in variety, getting the 
more richly coloured kinds, Chionodoxas, the 
Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora), and Bulbocodium 
vernum, A charming asgociation of colour I 


Trumpet, Poet’s, 


each variety repeated until one tires | 
In the parks we notice that the | 


the wilder spots naturalise Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Leucojums, and Anemones. 

The bedding-out system of treating bulbs is 
well enough under certain conditions, but it 
may be carried too far, even if the various 
kinds are selected carefully ag to colour. 


| Nothing is prettier than some old-fashioned | 
border of bulbs, and notes have appeared from | 


time to time recording 
features. 
beautified cheaply if the broad border. that 
skirts many a high red-bricked wall were taken 
advantage of. 


fine examples of such 





or rising from a car- | 


make delightful | 
small | 


possesses such a border, wherein the Daffodil in 
| particular is at home. It is in perfect agree- 
ment with the surroundings, and one may get 
| a good collection of varieties without displaying 
any trace of botanical arrangement by planting 
| the sections distinct. This reminds me of the 
border at Kew, which is backed with a high, 
| with colour for many weeks with the succeasion 
of Daffodils, the sulphur-yellow N. pallidus 
preecox being amongst the firstto expand. This 
| border is sown with annuals in a free, bold way 
in spring, and these make broad masses of colour 
during the summer, the growth spreading on 
to the Grass. If fewer Daffodils were planted, 





style, the year is fairly encircled with bloom. In | 


Many an English garden might be | 
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turf with various bulbs. 


Almost every old English garden | 
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border skirting a hot-house. But in the 
majority of gardens such a position would have 
been either left bare or filled with uneuitable 
things. One can extend this kind of planting 
to almost any degree, filling small beds on the 
In one can be planted, 
for instance, the Snake’s-head Fritillary (F. 
Meleagris), a delightful ower, and very elegant. 
There is quite a series of colours in the drooping 
flowers, ranging from creamy-white to purple, 
with finely-tessellated and mottled forms, 
quaint and interesting. It can be planted on 
the Grass if this is mown late, but it is as a 
flower for use in the garden proper I recom- 
| mend it, just as the showy Tulipa Greigi may 
be treated. Writing of Tulips reminds me also 





a bold clump or clumps of each kind, keeping | 


| red-bricked wall, and in the spring this is gay | 


of the beauty of the species, which it is a plea- 
| Sure to see are getting more popular in gardens. 

One class of bulbous plants not made enough 
of in gardens is the Erythronium (the Dog’s- 
tooth Violet). It is delightful planted thickly 
| at the base of standard Roses or Rhododendrons 
and by the margins of beds filled with shrubs. 
Here it is quite at home, and colonies may be 
established on the rockery. The soil should be 
moist and peaty, hence in the case of the 
American shrubs suitable conditions are already 
provided. There are many beautiful varieties, 
the petals broader than in the type, and the 





colours range from pure white to deep purple, 





Group of Snowdrops under Elm-tree among long Grasg. 


saw this year was the Bulbocodium planted 
thickly in a bed filled with a deciduous shrub, 
the name of which I unfortunately forget, the 
flowers covering every bare portion of soil in the 
bed. Such a bed as this early in the year is 
welcome, and good association of colour ig got 
by making freer use of the little Winter 
Aconite. It is strange that this common bulb 
is so little planted in gardens, although few 
things are prettier on a bright winter or early 
spring day than a colony of the yellow flowers 
in their quaint collar of green leaves, If 
Eranthis cilicica proves later in blooming, as it 
appears to be so far, one can get a succession to 
prolong the display. 

In every suitable spot, bare corners, surfaces 
of beds, and wherever bulbs are likely to suc- 
ceed they ehould be planted, and it is this 
phase of spring gardening that is delightful to 
all ; neither is it beyond the reach of those who 
have unfortunately no broad acres in which to 
plant the Daffodil. The little Tenby Daffodil, 
the most exquisite in shape of the family, looks 
charming planted amongst the shrubby Poten- 
tilla fruticosa, and some may easily extend 
this form of spring gardening by planting the 
margins of beds filled with Kalmias, Rhododen- 
drons, hardy Azaleas, and similar shrubs, and 
the yellow colour of the flowers would be in fine 
contrast. It is really ina way extending the 
idea of boldly massing Lilies amongst shrubs, 
and by treating the humbler bulba in the same 


hardy perennials could be cautiously interposed 
to prevent disturbing the bulbs. 


spring made an appropriate finish to a broad 
bed, and the edging was made up of the 


mixed with Chionodoxa Luciliz and Snowdrops, 
as N. nanus blooms a little later than the other 
and provides a succession. Taken separately, 
these miniature Narcissi, so to speak, are not 
of much account for effect, but massed together 
with other bulbs for contrast they are bright 
and effective. When in 


made of bulbs planted agaainst the frames, a 
few inches broad of soil being reserved for 
them. In such sunny spots they succeed well, 
the bulbs comprising Ixias, the smaller- flowered 
Irises and Narcissi, whilst the carpet plant, so 
to say, was the little Arenaria balearica, Even 





now itis pleasing from the rich felt-like mass of 
green, The Scilla bifolia looks well mixed with 
the spring Snowflake, and many other happy 
ways of associating bulbs could benamed. One 
soon learns how to get pretty effects either by 
seeking suggestions in other gardens, or trying 
experiments. By doing this many very suitable 
spots for bulb growing may be made use of, such 
as the base of frames or plant houses, as 
indicated. One of the finest masses of colour 
I saw early in the autumn was the Bella- 





donna Lily in a narrow, sunny, light 


the garden of Mr. | 
| Kingsmill at Harrow Weald once, note was 


A very pleasing edging of bulbs I saw last | 


dwarfer Narcissi, N. minimus and N. nanusg, | 


From a photograph sent by Miss Gaisford, Offington, Worthing, 


the names, az a rule, indicating the distinctive 
shades. The Erythronium is not difficult to 
grow if exposed to the sun and in the soil 
| mentioned ; but, judging by its comparative 
| scarcity, one would suppose it to be a delicate 
exotic, 

The illustration shows the beauty of the 
Snowdrop when naturalised. A writer in the 
Garden, Nov. 23, 1895, gays :— 

“‘ Beautiful always, it is only when naturalised 
that the Snowdrop can be appreciated at its true 
worth. Then may one see grassy aisles between 
the Rhododendrons aglitter with hosts of 
pendant bells and leaves blue-grey—colour of 
the eyes of Athene—and on a moonlight night 
make the white chalices glisten with a satin 
sheen in the cold, clear air. It is, however, 
beneath the overarching tree-boughs that the 
fairest vision of these vestals of the wood is 
gained. Along the open woodland paths, in a 
broad wavering line, their countless blossoms 
gleam, a veritable galaxy, rivalling the Arab’s 
‘silver riband,’ the ‘milky way’ of the firma- 
ment. Around the boles of the giant Oaks, 
up whose gnarled trunks the grey nuthatches 
climb, peering ass‘duously into every crevice, 
and by the margin of the moorhen-haunted 
lakelet, they stand in their thousands, ventur- 
ing with the Ivy tendrils to the very brink, 
where with downcast eyes they gaze at the 
argent shimmering of their pure images in the 





dark, still water.” 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 


WueEn Begonia socotrana flowered for the first | 


time in England in 1881, its probable usefulness 
as a girden plant was at once perceived. 
Botanically, this species is interesting from its 
occurring in such an out-of-the-way place as the 
island of Socotra, thousands of miles removed 
from the haunts of any other known Begonia. 


kind in the form of its tubers, of its foliage, and 
the persistence of its flowers. 

B. socoTRANA, an illustration of which we here 
give, was discovered by Professor Bayley 
Balfour in the island of Socotra in 1880, and he 


sent a few bulbils of it to Kew, along with other | 


plants collected in that island and at Aden. A 


was raised. The plants then passed into the 
hands of the Messrs. Veitch, who distributed 


them the year following. But B. socotrana has | 


not become popular in gardens, notwithstanding 
its many excellent quali- 
ties as 3 winter-flowering 
plant. At Kew it has 
continued to be grown in 
quantity, and during 
mid-winter its bright 
rosy flowers are very 
attractive. It is easily 
rown, is dwarf, the 
eaves are a_ healthy 
green, and it blossoms 
very freely, the flowers 
lasting several weeks. 
Cut and placed in water 
they have been known to 
keep fresh more than 
a fortnight. Unlike all 
other Begonias, this 
species retains its flowers 
even after they have 
withered, a character - 
which cultivators of Be- 
gonias well know how to 
appreciate. 

{r, John Heal, to 
whose skilful manipula- 
tion we owe many beau- 
tiful seedlings and hy- 
brids, and to whom we 
are indebted for the 
following particulars, fer- 
tilised the flowers of B. 
socotrana with pollen 
from a tuberous variety 
called Viscountess Done- 
raile, and obtained as a 
result one seedling. This 
flowered in 1885, and was 
named John Heal. All 
the plants distributed 
under this name have 
been raised from cuttings 
of this one plant, as, curi- 
ously encugh, no female 
flowers have been pro- 
duced by this hybrid, so 
that seedlings of it have 
been impossible. 

In habit B. John Heal is intermediate between 
its two parents, attaining a height of about 
9 inches, branching naturally and freely, the 
leaves bright green. The flowers are borne 
loosely on graceful peduncles well above the 
foliage, every stem developing flowers. Strong 
plants bear as many as twelve flowers on each 
peduncle ; they are about 1} inches in diameter, 
elegant in structure, their colour being bright 
rosy-carmine. Each flower continues fresh 
about eighteen days and then shrivels. No 
stakes are required for the support of the 
plants. 

B. Aponis was the result of fertilising flowers 
of a large-flowered Andean variety with pollen 
from B. John Heal. B. Adonis is more robust 
than B. John Heal, the foliage being larger, and 
the flowers, which are all male, are almost as 
large again, or 3 inches in diameter; they are 
of a pleasing soft rose colour, paler towards the 
centre, and arranged on graceful arching 
peduncles. 

B. Winter Gem is the best of the trio, and 
isa most beautiful flowering plant, possessing 
all the attractions of the best of the Andean 
race, with the useful habit of floweriag in 





winter. It was obtained by hybridising the 
flowers of B. socotrana with pollen from a 
crimson-flowered Andean variety. In habit it 
is not unlike the first-named parent, but it is 
more compact ; the peduncles are not so lax, 
and the flowers are large, of good substance, and 
of a deep carmine, almost crimson, colour, 

No doubt these three hybrids will form the 
nucleus of a race of Begonias which is certain to 


| prove of the greatest possible value. The 
| accomplishment of this is now only a matter of 
It also possesses characters of an exceptional | 


time. We have already several very distinct 


/and useful races of Begonia—viz., the Rex 
‘section, a glorious race of ornamental-leaved 





| plants now very much neglected ; the tuberous 


or Andean section ; the semperflorens section, a 
group which promises to soon become valuable 
for the stove in winter—indeed, we have already 


| several first-rate flowering plants in this section. 
batch of about twenty plants of the Begonia | 


We are gradually finding out the immense value 
of many of the Begonias as garden plants. 

The culture of B. John Heal and its two 
allies is simple enough. The plants go to rest 


| as soon as the flowers are over, and they remain 



























Winter-flowering Begonia (B. socotrana), 


dormant till July, when growth recommences. 
The tubers are then shaken out of the old soil 
and repotted, 5-inch pots being used, and one 
tuber is placed in each pot. The soil should be 
the same as that used for ordinary Begonias. 
If astock is wanted, the shoots, if removed and 
treated as cuttings as soon as they get long 
enough, will soon root, and make nice flowering 
plants the same season. Even the smallest 
plants bloom when the flowering time arrives. 
A warm greenhouse or intermediate-house suits 
them, and they should have all the light possible. 


WY. « 





Doryanthes Palmeri.—Please give me 
cultural directions for this plant, and could you 
give me some idea of what the flower is like and 
when it appears ?—AmarTeuR, Hants. 


*.* The known species belonging to this genus 
of greenhouse Amaryllidaceous plants are few in 
number. They havea noble appearance when 


in flower, their bloom-stems, springing from a 
tuft of recuryed leaves, have a decidedly distinct 
appearance, They can be increased by suckera, 
which are produced from the base of the old 
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planta, like those of the hardy Yuccas. They 
require to be taken, potted, and grown on under 
general greenhouse treatment in the matter of 
warmth, moisture, and air, such as found to 
answer for other things coming from the same 
country. D. excelsa: In its native habitation 
this species is said to make flower-stems 20 feet 
high ; the flowers are produced in large heads on 
the tops of the stems; they are crimson in 
colour, and are furnished with bracts of the same 
hue, which much enhances the effect. It comes 
from New South Wales. D. Palmeri: A newer 
species than the last named, and superior to it 
as a decorative plant. The flowers are produced 
in the form of a pyramidal, erect, branching 
spike, half a yard high by a foot through. The 
individual flowers are red, with a light centre 
almost approaching white. It comes from 
Queensland. There is another one, too, named 
D. Guilfoylei. 





LILY OF THE VALLEY FOR FORCING. 


THE crowns of this, according to requirements, 
may now be introduced into warmth for forcing. 
As goon as received and unpacked it is of first 
importance that their condition be ascertained, 
and this with certainty. Sometimes when 
packed in bulk they sweat and ferment during 
the voyage, and any that have suffered thus 
are useless for forcing. I once saw ® consign- 
ment of many thousands ruined from this cause 
alone. If quite sound when received, the only 
thing needful is to plunge them in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or coal-ashes in the open. Preference 
should also be given to the fibre, unless the 
ashes have been weathered, and thus freed from 
obnoxious gases, If at all dry or withered, 
soak well with water to revive them without 
delay. Thus early, however, there should be 
no fear in this direction, though in extreme 
cases immersion for a short time is necessary. 
Unlike bulbous plants, these Lilies, so-called, 
have no reservoir for the storage of sap during 
dormancy ; consequently, with the flower-spike 
already existing, they quickly suffer from 
extremes or even partial dryness. Avoiding 
this and ensuring firm plump crowns while still 
in the open, no difficulty should be experienced 
afterwards when introduced into the forcing 
department. The Datch variety is of little use 
for early work, and even when used as second 
early it is by no means satisfactory. Where 
grown in quantity, and where bottom-heat 
is somewhat limited, herring-boxes are found 
to be both useful and convenient in many 
ways. Each of these will readily take 
100 single crowns, and by using fibre they 
may be quickly turned out of hand. Place 
the box end ways on the potting-bench, with 
two 5-inch pots under the end furthest from the 
operator. ‘This secures a sloping position and 
keeps the crowns in place. Place an inch of 
fibre at the lowest end of the box, and in the 
trench thus formed place the crowns thickly 
together, burying them nearly their full depth. 
Add another layer of fibre and another line of 
crowns till the box is filled, then give a good 
watering. In the bottom-heat they should 
receive a temperature of 80 degs. to 85 degs., 
with plenty of water of a similar temperature. 
Cover the crowns at first fully 3 inches deep 
with fibre or Moss, and darken the frame with 
mats or similar material. When the crowns 
have grown 3 inches, remove the fibre or Moss 
from them, but still keep them dark overhead. 
With the expanding of the flowers a little air 
may be admitted to the frame, still keeping 
them on the bottom-heat till all the crowns 
are well advanced to the flowering stage. 





Lilium MHarrisi in a dwelling- 
house (Alpha ).—The bulbs should be obtained 
and potted early in the autumn, though it is not 
too late now. Use good free or fibrous loam, with 
half its bulk of leaf-mould or old hot-bed manure, 
some sand, and a dash of soot. The best way 
is to fill the pots only about two-thirds full of 
soil at first, just covering the bulbs, and add 


more when the growth has commenced. It is © 


not necessary to keep the pots in the dark, but 
the light should not be too strong at first—a 
cellar, shed, or sheltered spot out-of-doors, 
where the soil will not get too dry is best. 
When in growth keep near the glass, in full 
light. Water sparingly at first and afterwards 
freely, 
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USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM, 


VERBENAS, 


THEsE are seldom treated ag greenhouse 
plants, but with a pure atmosphere and a 
little care very nice bush or pyramid-shaped 
specimens may be grown in 6-inch or 17-inch 
pots. Seedlings make the best pot plants, but 
as all will not grow equally well the seedlings 
should be potted singly in 3-inch or 34-inch 
sizes, allowed to throw one truss apiece, the 
best being then selected, and potted and grown 
on again. Potthem firmly in good sandy loam, 
mixed with half the quantity of old hotbed 
manure or leafsoil, a little bonemeal, or some 
good artificial, and a sprinkling of soot. Stop 
once or twice to get well-furaished plante, and 
tie out the shoots neatly to a wire trellis, 
Liquid-manure may be given rather freely 
after the pots become full of roots. The seed 
should be sown in February, in a well-drained 
box, filled with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand in a rather rough condition. Place in 
a hotbed or propagating house at 60 degs. to 
70 degs., shading from the sun till the plants 
become strong enough to be transferred singly 
to thumb-pots. In hot weather syringe freely 
to keep down red-spider and thrips. 


LOBELIAS. 


These are useful to a certain extent, espec- 
ially for window-boxes and hanging-baskets, 
as well as for pot culture. For this last 
purpose a good variety, such as King of the 
Blues, or Swanley Blue, is best, or good selected 
seedlings Lobelia ramosa also makes a fine plant. 
For baskets, &c., where a drooping habit is 
desirable, use the blue, white, &c., forms of L. 
gracilis. Sow in fine sandy soil in February or 
first week in March, prick off and treat as 
directed for Petunias; but in order to make 
good potfuls quickly, put five good plants in a 
5-inch pot, or seven in the G-inch size. The tall 
herbaceous Lobelias (L. cardinalis varieties), 
with crimson blossoms, may be grown in the 
greenhouse with good effect. Treat them as 
half-hardy perennials, growing in 6-inch or 
7-inch pots, in rich loamy soil. 


HELIOTROPES 


are universally admired for their delicious fra- 
grance, and should be found in every green- 
house. With a little care in stopping, feeding, 
&c., they make nice specimen plants. in pots, 
large or small, while, if planted out at the foot 
of a wall, receiving plenty of light and a little 
sun, they soon attain a large size and flower 
profusely almost all the year round, Propaga- 
tion is effected by means of cuttings taken from 
old plants in the spring, and treated as directed 
for Petunias (double) or Fuchsias. They root 
freely in a gentle hot-bed or warm house or pit, 
kept close, shaded, and fairly moist until rooted, 
When growing again, pot them off and grow 
and shift on as usual, pinching the points out 
once or twice to secure bushy plants. Old plants 
may be cut back moderately in the spring, re- 
started ina little heat, syringing freely overhead, 
but watering sparingly until well in growth 
again. Then partly shake them out, repot, and 
shift on once or twice more, when large bushes 
will soon be obtained, which may be trained to 
any desired shape. The plants may also be 
raised from seed, which, if sown in heat in the 
early spring, will afford flowering plants the 
same season, but seedling plants grow very long 
and straggling. The best kinds for pot culture 
are Mina, President Garfield, Swanley Giant, and 
the Queen, 
SALVIAS 


are not often seen now, but, flowering in the 
autumn and winter, they are very acceptabie, as 
well as of easy culture, and one kind (S. ruti- 
lans) has deliciously-perfumed foliage. Cattings 
strike in a little warmth in the epring as easily 
as those of Chrysanthemums, or more so, and if 
potted off singly, stopped once or twice, grown 
and shifted on freely, large plants a yard or 
more in height and diamet+r may be had by the 
autumn in 9-inch to 12-inch pots, The easiest 
way to obtain large examp)-s is to plant the 
young stuff out in June in good goil, stopping 
the shoots as required, and Iiftiog and potting 
them in September ; but for small houses plants 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, from cuttings struck in 
May or June, are the more useful. S. Pitcheri 
affords a very rich and telling shade of blue, S. 
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splendens being scarlet, and there are a few | 


others well worth growing. SS. Heeri (scarlet) 
flowers in the depth of winter. The Salvias 
contrast well with Chrysanthemums, 

B. 0." 





FERNS. 


TREE-FERNS. 


DiIcKSONIA ANTARCTICA and D, squarrosa, both 
New Zealand species, are among the most useful 
Tree-Ferns for the conservatory. They are 
easily raised from spores, but the seedling Tree- 
Ferns are slow of growth, and so the trunks are 
grubbed up in New Zealand and sent over to fill 
the European conservatories. There is not the 
same demand for Tree-Ferns there was twenty 
years ago Palms now seem in the ascendant. 
Nevertheless, the Fern-trces are very orna- 
mental in a large house. Lesides the Dick- 
sonias, the Alsophilas and Cyatheas are 
very ornamental, with wide, arching fronds, 
and of noble elevation. When age has 
passed over them they are not diflicult to 
grow, and keep in health. The chief trouble is 
to provide houseroom for them, and, therefore, 
to a large extent, they can only be cultivated 


by wealthy people who can afford to build large | 


houses. If we begin with seedlings we can keep 


Tree-Fern with seediing Ferns on its stem. 


the plants going some time, but they will be 
years in making a trunk 3 feet high. A good 
many of the imported trunks fail to grow after 
arrival, and I have seen them planted with 
such kinds as Nephrolepis exaltata and others 
of the same family, and very pretty ornaments 
they make, and, of course, are comparatively 
cheap. With a wide-spreading tuft of Nephro- 
lepis planted on the crown, and other small 
Ferns to decorate the top of the pot and every 
point of vantage up the stem, the imitation 
article is sometimes even more interesting than 
the real. Butali Tree-Ferns may be more or 
less decorated with appropriate growth, as in 
the figure. Panicum variegatum, a_ pretty 
Indian Grass, and various species of creeping 


I’erns, and Mosses may be used for drapery for | 


stem and the surface of tub or pot. io, daly 





Raising Ferns (A. G. Grant).—You may 
sow the ern spores as soon as they are ripe. 
The kinds you mention are very easy to raise. 
Drain the pots or pans well, and then fill with 
good yellow loam made firm. Sow the spores 
thinly, and give a light sprinkle of silver-sand. 
Place in a close frame or under hand-light ina 
shady corner of the house. Water when neces- 
sary by dipping the pots in a pail or tub of 
water, and hold them there till all the soil is 
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moist. Prune Plumbago capensis now, cutting 
rather close back, The best time to strike cut- 
tings is in spring or early summer, when young 


Shoots just getting a little bit firm can be 
| obtained, 





GARDENING NOTES. 
Hovsina currincs or ZoNAL PELARGONIUMS. 


| For many years I take my supply of stout 


cuttings from the beds about the end of October, 
sooner or later, according to the weather. I 
have previously prepared some ten to twenty 


_ boxes, filled with leaf-mould and sand, for their 


reception. I insert them rather closely together, 
and then put the boxes, ranged in a row, on @ 
topshelf I constructed near the glass of a large 
lean-to warm greenhouse, south aspect, tempera- 
ture in winter 50 degs. to 60 degs. “arly in 
April I take down the collection, looking like 
brown sticks, the boxes are placed on the floor 
of the house, and lightly watered occasionally, 
until a mass of green foliage is displayed. I 
seldom lose a cutting in this very damp county, 
but no doubs the same treatment would be u 
great failure in the south of England. 


PrimMuna FLORIBUNDA OUT OF-DOORS, 


During the past summer I tried the experi- 
ment of planting out my spare seedlings in 
clamps on a border with south aspect. 
Daring the long drought I watered 
them freely, and they bloomed so well 
that I chall repeat the putting out of 
frech seedlings in June; for bare 
patches, well shaded, they are very 
detirable. P. ol conica was also much 
improved by the same treatment. 

There is no comparison between the 
oldrootsof P. floribunda in alarge, deep 
pot, now two years old, and the fresh 
ttock raised in epring in the broad, 
shallow pans, I have before described. 
The latter have abundant thick foliage, 
6 inches long, with dense heads of 
bloom, while the former have poor 
leaves and small flowers. 


Canna Mmr. Crozy. 


TI call this showy variety ‘ perpet- 
ual,” for two large plants have been 
growing and flowering since February 
last. A showy spike of bloom en- 
riches each one at present, and there 
are at least half-adozen vigorous 
shoots pushing up. I lately gavethem 
a top-dressing of fowl-manure, mixed 
with leaf-mould, removing as much 
of the old surface-soil as I could 
manage. In the spring I shall put 
them in sand under a north wall to 
rest them for the autumn potting. 
There are other Dwarf Cannas which 
I think will prove suitable for winter 
culture. Canna Warscewiczi is a 
dark-leaved one I grew long ago and 
do not now possess. 


MYRSIPHYLLUM ASPARAGOIDES, 


A few years ago, when I lived in another dis- 
trict of my cold county, I raised a quantity of 
tubers of this pretty climber under glass. One 
autumn, having a superfluity, I crowded them 
into a 10-inch pot of dry soil, and, by way of 
experiment, I placed it on an open spot, rather 
sheltered all round by rockeries, mounds, and 
shrubs. I threw some dry leaves over the pot, 
and left it till the ensuing spring, after a some- 
what hard winter. 

When I examined the contents I found every 
tuber sound, and, what is more, they grew as 
freely as those housed in the conservatory. 
It is a South African plant, a class which 
has often surprised me by their endurance of # 
British climate. 

I am reminded that I have found thick, green” 
wood Moss, packed on the surface, produce 
vigorous growth in baskets or pots if kepp 
damp. W. H. L., Cumberland. 


Forget-me-nots.—I see in Garpenina of Nov. 23rd 
that M. diesititfiora is recommended. I question whett er 
anyone would, once having seen it, grow any other than 
M. alpestrig Victoria, which may be termed “Ilen and 
Chicken” Myosotis.—Sa Lr. 

1678.—Cider growers.—Seeing the query of ‘ Con- 
stant Reader” in GARDENING, November 9th, for address of 
cider makers, I can well recommend Mr. J. B, Payne, 
Perry-rtreet House, Chari-junction,. aa one of the la-rest 
ci 4¢1-makers on the borders of Devonshire.—Surscrivr 2 
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MOSSY SAXIFRAGES. 


THESE are worth a place in gardens if only for 
their charming verdure in the winter season. 
In hot summer weather they turn rather rusty, 
and long-continued frosty winds take the colour 
from them. They revel in moisture, and the 
copious rains of late have caused them to put 
on their best winter garb. Seen just now in 
their finest condition, they charm by their per- 
fect verdure and freshness. Perfect drainage 
they must have, and they are never so happy as 
when rambling among stones on a gently sloping 
bank. An easy way of growing them to cover 
the natural soil is to use stones or brick rubble 
several inches deep, putting thereon about the 
same thickness of light sandy mould. Some of 
the larger stones may be allowed to peep through 
the surface. In this very simple manner a com- 
fortable home may be provided for these little 
Saxifrages, and they will do just as well as on 
carefully prepared rockwork. Secured from 
excessive moisture round the roots, which at the 
same time can strike deeply enough into the 
soil to be out of the way of drying winds and 
scorching sun, these Moss-like Saxifrages will 
develop rapidly, and will carpet the earth with 
a rich verdure at this season of the year. For 
window-ledges these little Saxifrages are excel- 
Jent, much better than the conifers in pots which 
are so much used in winter, and which under 
the influence of hard frost and continued parch- 
ing winds too frequently are more brown than 
green, and often get killed outright. Itisa 
pity that window gardeners are not better 
acquainted with these and kindred things, such 
as the Stonecrop and Houseleek families. At 
this time of year window-ledges might be as full 
of interest as in the summer. Ds 





A NOTE ON WATER LILIES. 


THE season of these lovely flowers has come to 
an end at last, but lately a bud of the pretty 
Nympheza Laydekeri rosea opened sufficiently 
to show its colour during a few hours’ bright 
sunshine. As regards long and successional 
blooming, the new hybrids are far ahead of even 
the best hardy kinds hitherto in cultivation. 
They are quite as early as our native white 
Water Lily, and though beginning on equal 
terms, they outlast it altogether, producing 
flowers as long as sun is sufficient and water 
warm enough to enable them to open. Water 
Lilies are gaining in importance yearly. In 
addition to the new kinds, splendid in size and 
varied in colour, already sent out, there are 
others to follow, and no one can say where the 
end will be. Those at present to be had have 
been fully described in these pages, and another 
year’s experience of them further proves their 
aterling merits. Those who have facilities for 
their growth ought to grow them, and now is a 
good time to make preparations, so that at the 
proper planting-time, which is the months of 
April and May, everything may be ready for 
dropping the plants into their appointed places. 
The plants want nothing better to grow in than 
the natural mud deposit of lakes and ponds. 
To see the delicate colour of the new and noble 
Lilies, they want to be placed where the eye 
can see into them; therefore they should be 
not far from the margin of the water. To do 
them well a bank of rich mud should be 
gathered together, and if there is an abundant 
deposit at the bottom, the water might be let 
off now and the mud collected at the sides 
where it is proposed to put the plants. A great 
depth of water is not required—in fact, it is 
rather against the plants unless they are very 
large and strong. A clear foot of water above 
the surface of the mud is ample for even the 
largest and strongest growing kinds, and they 
thus feel the influence of the sun, which brings 
them quickly into flower.” Even the many arti- 
ficial ponds that abound in gardens may be 
tolerated for the future if those who have them 
will see that they are filled with the new Water 
Lilies. These, if the bottom is of concrete or 
asphalte, must have banks or mounds of soil 
made for the plants, and the winter is the best 
time to do the work. If such preparations as 
are really necessary to their permanent well- 
being are made now, lakes and ponds will be 
refilled by the winter rains, and all that has to 
be done in spring isto put the plants into some 
old wicker baskets with some soil to keep them 
from floating and sink them where they are to 


grow. It matters not how old the baskets are 
if they hold together for the planting. Water 
Lilies may be planted as soon as the mud banks 
are made, provided there are strong plants in 
the place or friends are going to aupply them, 
but the advice here given applies to newly- 
purchased plants. The advantage of procuring 
them in spring is that a growing season is before 
them, and the danger of loss is considerably 
minimised. The greatest enemy to young 
growing plants is the grub of the caddis-fly, 
which fastens on to the leaf-stalks and feeds on 
them till they are eaten asunder. Strong plants 
are proof against it, but young ones may be 
further weakened by the loss of all their leaves, 
although they generally grow again in July 
when the grub ceases to be troublesome by 
changing its state. A. 





SHRUBS. 


THE JAPANESE HAWTHORN 
(RAPHIOLEPIS OVATA). 
“J, R.” asks for information about this shrub, 
and we give an illustration of it. The Raphio- 
lepis comes from Southern Japan, and is there- 
fore not hardy, except in the south of England, 
but i¢ may be planted in the north if protected, 
The leaves are evergreen, thick, and the flowers 
are in clusters, white, fragrant, and terminate 


TREES AND 





The Japanese Hawthorn (Raphiolepis ovata), 


the young branches. R. indica and R. salici- 
folia from China are better on a wall. The 
chief kind is R. ovata. 





The Phillyrea for the seaside.— 
May I, as a much interested reader of the various 
letters as to evergreen shrubs suitable for the 
seaside, add one to the list which has not been 
mentioned—the grey-green yellow-berried 
Phillyrea? It grows luxuriantly at Little- 
hampton, and also in very exposed places on the 
cliffs between Birchington and Westgate, and 
may safely be termed hardy.—K. M., 
Folkestone. 

Paulownia in Bromley Vicarage 
garden.—Seeing in GarpENntnG, November 23, 
mention made of a Paulownia growing in the 
vicarage garden at Bromley-common, I thought 
it might interest you to know that it was 
planted by my father (the late Reverend Arthur 
Rawson), either in 1847 or 1848; and many a 
time have I seen it in bloom, and very lovely it 
was when the blooms were undamaged by the 
frost. Near to it was growing a good specimen 
of the Catalpa-tree, which, I believe, is rarely 
seen, and which used to bloom well. I do not 
know if it is still there, but it was in 1882. 
Will either of the above trees grow as far north 
as this? It is no colder here than it was in 
Kent during the winter.—M. 8. Rawson, Fall- 
barrow, Windermere. 


_ *,* We doubt it. But you could try, as even 
in northern districts it is surprising how many 
tender things succeed when favourably placed, 


HOW TO GROW EXHIBITION ONIONS. 


VARIETIES. 


I write simply of the varieties from experi- 
ence. As I am go often asked to name the most 
distinct exhibition varieties, I give them here- 
with— 

For stx VARIETINS.—Excelsior, syn. Ailsa 
Craig (latest development), Banbury Cross 
(Improved), Inwood Favourite, Prizetaker, 
Cocoa-nut, Somersetshire Hero. 

For rour VARIEeTIEsS.—Excelsior, syn. Ailsa 
Craig (latest development), Banbury Cross 
(Improved), Cocoa-nut, Somersetshire Hero. 

For Two vVARIETIES.—Excelsior, syn. Ailsa 
Craig (latest development), Banbury Cross 
(Improved). 

It will be seen that I have specified Excelsior 
and Ailsa Craig as being synonymous. Now 
will anyone please inform me what difference 
there is between them? As is known to Onion 
growers, the Excelsior is one of the worst Onions 
to ‘‘fix” its ‘‘character.” Sow year after year 
nothing but globe-shaped bulbs from an original 
globe-shaped specimen, and see if you do not find 
some come globe-shaped, some Cocoa-nut, and 
some flat oval. My opinion is that these vagaries 
of this unsettled variety have misled our growers 
of the past into considering such as Ailsa Craig 
to be a new variety, when subsequent trials have 
proved to my mind that it really is not so, I 
may be wrong, but if not, then I trust this will 
prove the means of giving the correct name to 
this wonderful Onion. Excelsior and Ailsa 
Craig grown side by side appear to me identical 
—similar developments ensue, and what to me 
is most convincing is the fact that bulbs of 
Excelsior and Ailsa Craig planted side by side 
develop their flowers and seed-vessels just at the 
same time, which is later than other varieties 
growing in the same patch. In saying other 
varieties I must exclude Cocoa-nut, which is 
also very late ; but then, as is well known, that 
variety is but a selection from Excelsior. Those 
who have time should plant, say, a bulb or two 
each of these with other well-known sorts and 
see for themselves. Treating then these two 
names as pertaining to one variety, I will 
briefly describe the characters, etc., of the six 
varieties aforestated :— 


EXCELSIOR, SYN. AILSA CRAIG (latest develop- 
ment).—This is an improved Cranston’s Excel- 
sior, and so far has proved the grandest exhibi- 
tion Onion extant. It is in colour a pale straw, 
with very white and mild flesh. As previously 
stated, the character of this variety is not yet 
fixed. Onion-growers have been endeavouring 
for years to secure a globe-shaped form, but the 
flat-oval and Cocoa-nut will present themselves. 


Mr. Noah Kneller, of Malshanger Park 
Gardens, is, I believe, generally considered to 
have grown the heaviest dozen bulbs—a dozen 
specimens having turned the scale at 34 Ib. 
But Mr. Wilkins, of Inwood Gardens, I under- 
stand, has exhibited a dozen specimens that 
weighed, I think, about 39 lb. I have seen 
beautiful shaped bulbs from Mr. Bowerman, 
Hackwood Park Gardens, that weighed over 
30 Ib, to the dozen. Other noted Onion-growers 
—Messrs. Pope, Lye, Slarke, Gilmour, etc.— 
have also exhibited magnificent specimens. 

Banpury Cross (Improved).—The original 
variety (Banbury Cross) came from this district 
about a dozen years ago; but to whom shall be 
ascribed the honour of having raised it, I am 
unable to say definitely. Some say it was 
raised originally by Mr. Finlay, the late head 
gardener at Wroxton Abbey, others believe it 
was the late Mr. Macnaughton, The Vineyard. 
However, whichever of these gentlemen raised 
it, there can be no doubt that a variety was 
produced of which the raiser might well be 
proud. It is across between the old Banbury 
and the Wroxton. The improved is a very 
careful selection of deep base bulbs from the 
type. Inshapeitisa flattish Onion, resembling 
the popular Banbury, only with a deeper base, 
whilst in flavour it is equally as mild as the 
smaller but estimable Wroxton. In keeping 
qualities also it is quite equal to the variety just 
named. What this means, all who know the 
Wroxton will readily appreciate. I find this is 
the last of the exhibition varieties to become 
soft and then decay. Were I asked what one 
Onion I should recommend for exhibition and 

eneral culture combined, I should say Banbury 
Croan (Improved). Two additional points in its 
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favour are its robust character and freedom from 
mildew. 

From experience I have found that what is 
often sown a3 Banbury Cross is not that variety 
at all, bat Lord Keeper, Auglo-Spanish, and 
other flat-shaped varieties. With this hint the 
reader will be able to put himself upon his guard 
in seeing that he really possesses the true 
Banbury Cross. The colour is a most beautiful 
straw, flesh clear white. The flag when growing 
should be very broad, thick, and sturdy, the 
growing plant presenting an uncommonly 
vigorous character. The amateur should know 
that of all the flst-shaped varieties, Lord 
Keeper, Anglo-Spanish, Rousham Park Hero, 
ete., the Banbury Cross (Improved), when 
obtained in true character, is unquestionably 
the finest of them all, being the most handsome 
and robust, better keeper, and easier to grow to 
an enormous s8iz2, besides not being nearly so 
liable to the hollow base, now so prevalent with 
the kinds just named. 

PRIZETAKER —An American variety, with a 


future before it in this country, as it was one of 


the very few Onions to which an award of merit 
was granted at the recent Chiswick Onion trials. 
It is the large, oval, beautiful Onion seen at 
the stores in New York and other large cities. 
The bulbs are of a rich straw colour, averaging, 
under ordinary cultivation alone, 12 inches to 
14 inches in circumference. In the hands, there- 
fore, of our English specialists, we may be pre- 


pared to see some handsome specimens. The 


flavour is mild and delicate, flesh very hard, 
and a grand keeper. 

Cocoa-NuT.—A valuable addition to any col- 
lection of Onions on account of its shape, which, 
in its true form, as the name denotes, resembles 
& Cocoa-nut. It is a selection from Excelsior, 
but, like ite parent, is apt to vary in shape. 
The skin is a very attractive pale straw, whilst 
the flesh is white and very mild. One good 
point about this variety is that, unlike some 
exhibition kinds, it does uncommonly well in 
the hands of an amateur, remarkable specimens 
having been grown by cottagera. 

Inwoop Favourite.—A noble Onion of the 
Excelsior type, some coming globe-shaped, 
others of a flat oval. In colour it isa pale pink, 
and ig a cross between Rousham Park Hero 
and Crimson Glob2. It grows to an immense 
size, and forms quite a distinct dish. 

SOMERSETSHIRE HeERO.—A  flattish-shaped 
Onion, said to be a cross between Rousham 
Park Hero and Excelsior, and, like the Banbury 
Oross, fast superseding Anglo-Spanish, Lord 
Keeper, and other flat varieties susceptible to 
hollow base. The three following splendid varie- 
ties commence the era of what may be specified 
ag a new Class of exhibition Onions. The names 
are: The Banbury Giant, a selection from 
Trebon’s Giant Zittau. Giant Zittau (latest 
development), a selected and reselected stock 
of the type. Crimson Excelsior, a crimson 
seedling from a bed of Excelsior, growing 
double and treble the siz: of any other crimson 
spring Onion, a counterpart of Excelsior, only 
crimson in colour and firmer in flesh. These I 
have reason to believe are the pioneers of an 
entirely new class, and it is only a question of 
time for them to oust our present exhibition 
varieties. My reason for saying this is because 
this new race possesses giant size to commence 
with, is free from delicate constitution, not 
liable to mildew and other diseases, besides 
being firmer in flesh and keeping better than 
our present exhibition specimens. The import- 
ance of these points will be apparent to all 
practical growers. In bringing this chapter toa 
close I would particularly advise the amateur 
against attempting at the beginning to grow 
top many varieties. Better try a few sorts 
the ficst year, and then add a few others. 
Then if those last tried seem to suit, and do 
better than some of those previously grown, 
reject the first and substitute the last; but 
remember that in doing so b2 certain you have 
afforded the rejected a fair trial. I emphasise 
this because I have known amateurs decry a 
variety which, when I have seen it, was wrongly 
named ! A. W. Crews. 


1792._Pear Slabberchops.—There ig an excellent 
Pear called locally in South Lancashire ‘‘Slabberchops.” 
The name is suggested by the Pear being extremely juicy 
when ripe in Ostober, the juice running over the chin, 
called ‘“‘chop3” in Lancashire. ‘‘Slobber” is pronounced 
“*slabber.” The Pear is Fondante d’Automne, the best 
Pear grown, —C. E, READE, 


RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querica and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for tnsertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evrror of 
GarpgEnina, 37, Scuthampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PusuisHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, hen more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
un mind that, a GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the ezception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 








1813 —Treatment of Lilium Kamschati- 
cum.—Will this Lily grow in any good garden soil, and 
does it require a great deal of drainage? I think I have 
seen it stated that it requires to be planted almost on 
stones on very stony soil, {sit so?—T. H. G. 


1844.—Raidisseurs for straightening wire. 
—I should be much obliged if any ot your readerg 
could inform me where I can procure the little French 
raidisseurs for straightening wire spoken of by Mr, W. 
Robinson in his work on ‘*The Parks ani Gardeng of 
Paria” (ed. 1869), p. 579, and figured on p. 580?—A 
READER. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 


but readers are wmvited to give further answers 


should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1845.—Ferns powdery (Mrs. Turner).—You must 
not sponge the Ferns. The frond sent showed perfect 
health. What you consider is dirt is the spore—that is, the 


““geed”’ of the Fern. 


_1846.—Treatment of Clematises (Rf. D.).— 
Keep the Clematises on the side of dryness at the root 
through the winter. Plant out about February, and then 


the plants will start away at once. 


1817.—Caraation-maggot (Nemo).—We should 
plant out the layers on another piece of ground. You will 


do no good with a ‘hot-water application.” Probably 
next year you will not be troubled in the slightest with 
this pest. 

1818.—Moving an outdoor Fig-tree (7. N. 
Collard).—The outdoor Fig-trees may be moved any time 
when the weather is open, The Fig ig one of the easiest 
trees to transplant. Workin some loam and plaster round 
the roots, and see that the site is well draiaed, 


1819.—-Pruning pot-Roses in gresanhouse 
(Clyde).—Prune the Roses now, but keep them cool till 
after Christmas. Recently potted plants are not adapted 
for hard forcing. If kept cool the plants will be making 
roots, and with steady forcing after Christmas you may 
have blooms towards the end of March. 


1850.—Rudbeckia Newmaniand Doronicum 
Harpur-Crewe (Salf).—Of course, you can grow these 


from seed—that is, if youcan getit good; but the usual 
way is to propagate by division of the roots. We presume, 


in South America, the plants would do in the open, but 


canact say, having no experience of such a climats for 
hardy borderx flowers, 


1851.—Painting Red Cuarrant-trees with 
methylated spirits (C. O. M. F.),—Better not use 
the methylated spirits on the fruit-trees; neither should 
we advise you to use white lead on the Peach-trees. For 
killing the brown scale wash the trees with Gishuret 
compound, 4 oza3 to the gallon. This is perfectly safe and 
effectual. We should say gumming in your caae arises from 
deep planting and a deficiency of lime in the soil. 


1852.—Bitter Ssakale (Arthur Mudge).—We should 
imagine that the soil was not sufficiently rich and deep. 
Igit well manured? The dry springs we have experienced 
of late years are very trying, and necessitate extra care in 
watering, etc. Do you use galt for these plants? If not, 
do 80, sprinkling a small handful round each three or four 
times during the season—if possible, before rain. A good 
deep mulch of Seaweed is also a capital thing, especially in 
dry weather, this being the natural fertiliser for these 
planta. 

1835.—T raining Rosas (Paul Pry).—The following 
Roses will be suitable for arches: Crimson Rambler, 
Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Henriette, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Prozress (a very sweet fast-growing red Rose with Dijon 
blood ; the flowers are not very full, but freely produced, 
very sweet and nice in the bud), Bouquet d’Or, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, and W. A. Richardson are all adapted for covering 
arches in a sheltered garden. May be planted now—the 
sooner the better, or if obtained in pots may be planted in 
spring. 

1854.—Lobelia cuttings (Amateur).—It is quite 
early enough yet to begin taking cuttings, Keep the planta 
on a high shelf near the glass, and do not overwater 
them, Cutaway the old growth as far as possible, eape- 
cially if it shows any signs of mildew or decay, and refresh 
the plants with a sprinkling of fresh sandy soil now and 
then. When the young shoots are about 1 inch long take 
them off with a sharp knife and insert the cuttings rather 
thickly in well drained pots or pans of very sandy soil with 
a little leaf-mould. They will strike freely in a mild hot- 
bed, or any warm corner at about 60 degs. if kept regularly 
moist. When rooted, take off and strike the tops, and in 
time divide the first lot, 


1855—Deutzia gracilis (A. Leads).—Soak the 
ants in water for a few hours,and lay them in by the 
Foals in moist soil and a cool damp place. When the wood 
has plumped up alittle, pot them firmly in good loamy soil, 
and keep plunged in a cold pit until February or March, 
when they may be brought into the greenhouse, Do not 
attempt to force them at all this season, a temperature of 
45 degs to 55 degs, or s0 being quite sufficient until the 
spring arrives. Syringe them frequently overhead when 


starting and in growth. 


1856.—-Grafting Apples (Wm. Inman).—1, The 
Broad-leaved Paradise for dwarf trees, and the Crab if 
standards are desired, 2, Plant the Stock the previous 
autumn, or earlier still if possible. 3, By allmeans. 4, The 
length (or height) does not greatly matter, so long as the 
diameter is about right. 5, Grafting is done in the spring, 
towards the end of March or early in April, just as the sap 
begins to moves and the buds to push. Apples are, how- 
ever, usually budded now, in July or August, in the same 
way as Roses are treated. 

1857.—_Hyacinths (A. Lead).—Hyacinths are raised 
by the Dutch growers chiefly from ‘‘spawn” or tiny 
bulblets obtained by cutting the old bulbs and treating 
them in a peculiar manner, or in some cases from seed. 
The little bulbs are planted out and lifted again in the 
autumn annually, until they attain their full size and 
maturity, which ig about the third year, when they are 
taken up and sold, After this point they gradually 
deteriorate, however treated, both the bulbs and spikes of 
bloom becoming gradually smaller and weaker. 

1858,—Plants for a warm south border (7. 7). 
—This is just the place for Alstromerias (A. aurea, A. 
lutea, and A. chilensis are some of the best of these), Sun 
Rosea (Helianthemums), Cistuses, Iris cristata, I. hexa- 
gona, I, iberica, I, stylosa, I. juncea, I. reticulata, and 
others, as well as for the Montbretias, Funkias, and some 
others. In the way of annuals Petuniaa and Portulaccas, 
the last especially would thrive well. Verbenas and Phlox 
Drummondi would also thrive, probably also Gaillardias 
and Gazanias, Against the wall you might train the 
Lemon-scented Verbena, Myrtle, and Ceanothus. 


1859.—Eispalier Blenheim Orange attacked 
with American blight (7. M. Watts).—This fine 
variety never fruits to any extent while in a young state, 
so you must have patience. It is really not a suitable 
kind for the espalier form of training, succeeding beatas a 
standard, but even then it requires time. But if properly 
planted the trees ought to be making growth, though this 
last hag been a bad season for this kind of thing. Should 
next summer prove dry, lay some manure over the roots, 
and give a few pails of water occasionally. 

1860.—Best Tulips (Lexicon).—¥For early flowering 
the best scarlet and white single Tulips for bedding are 
the two forms of Duc Van Thol, of these colours, 
Inimitable white and scarlet forms are also excellent. 
For late flowering the Scarlet Pottebakker and alba regalis 
would be suitable. Two of the best double Tulips for 
bedding are Matador (ecarlet) and Blanche Hative (white), 
or, later, La Candeur and Rex Rubrorum. Single Talip3 
are undoubtedly more elegant than the double kinds, and 
as a class they also flower earlier, but they do not last 
so long in bloom as the doubles. 

1861.—-Rose-chafer (W. Beveridge).—In reply to the 
enclosed from ‘‘Mrs. Beveridge,” the insect you send 
is the grub of the Rose-chafer or Rose-beetle (Betonia 
aurata), one of our most beautiful beetles. It iz of a brilliant 
metallic green colour. It sometimes injures the flowers 
of Roses and Strawberries. Thegrubsare very destructive 
to the roots of many kinds of plants. The best way to 
destroy them is to open the ground round the roots of 
plants which appear to be attacked and search for them. 
They are easily seen, This insect is by no means rare, but 
it is seldom so abundant as to do much harm in gardens. — 
(Soi Wake 

1862._Insect pests (J. H. B , Cirencester).—Ia reply 
to ‘‘ J. H. B.,” the insects you enclose are the grubs of 
the common cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris). They are 
very destructive to the roots of many plants and should be 
destroyed whenever they are met with. There is noinsec- 
ticide known that will kill them while at the roots of a 
plant without also killing the plant. Watering with strong 
brine or one-tenth of gas liquor to nine-tenths of water are 
recommended ag rendering the soil distasteful to them. 
Flowers of sulphur strewn round the plants and then dug 
in will keep them away, but by far the best thing to do 
when a plant is attacked is to open the earth round its 
roots oad. pick out the grub or grubs, which are easily 
geen.—G. 8.8. 

1863.—Beautifying churchyard (H. K. ¥.).— 
You can establish Stonecrop, such as Sedum dasy phyllum 
and the common §. acre on the wall, but not Saxifragee, 
Fumitories, Erinue alpinus, and sow seeds of Antirrhi- 
nums, Wallflowers, and you can get a lovely lot of Ferns, 
ag the Black Spleenwort (Asplenium trichomanes), the 
common Polypody, and the Hard Fern (Blechnum Spicant). 
It ali depends upon the age of the walls whether these 
things take root readily or no. Old walla are, of course, 
best, as they provide plenty of chinks. As regards 
‘climbers,’ Pyracantha and Cotoneaster microphylla are 
suitable. They have abundance of scarlet berries, and the 
Pernettyas ought to succeed in Kent, They have varied- 
coloured berries. 


1864.—Pampas Grass.—Can I plant out young plants 
of this out of pots now, or should I wait till spring ?— 
Aug td Sp 

*.* Wait till the spring. 

1865.—Planting Thrift.—Will you kindly let me 
know if itis too late in the season to transplant this ?7— 
Mrs. WEATHERILL. 

* * Better wait till February, 

1865—_Pyracantha Leiandi.—Please say how to 
propagate the above, and when ?—A, LEAD. 

*.* This plant is best grown from seeds. Sow in the 
early spring. 

1867.—Roses for arches.—Will someone kindly 
give me the names of twelve of the best climbing Roses 
suitable for covering arches ?—PAuL Pry. 

*.* In addition to those named in your other query, 
Mme. Berard and some of the fast-growing euinmer- 
blooming Roses might be added. 
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1868.-Roses and Camellias.—Will you kindly 
gay if Tea Roses and Camellias could be grown in the same 
house? Would the Rose-house be warm enough in winter 
for the Camellias ?—W. 

*,* Yes; these two subjects may be grown well together, 
but the Roses must not be forced wntil the Camellias have 
bloomed, or the buds will drop. 


1869.—Carnations for the open,—Please name 
six good varieties of Carnations for garden, White Queen 
excluded ?—W. W. D. 

*.* Uriah Pike (an improved Clove Carnation), Alice 
Ayres, Ketton Rose, Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Duchess of Fife, 
Germania, and Raby. 


1870.—Treatment of Gladioli.—tIs it absolutely 
necessary to take up Gladioli every year during winter? 
lfow are they kept if taken up?—A ConsTanr READER. 

+.» Not from where you write—Bournemouth. Gladioli 
should be quite hardy there with a covering of ashes in 
winter. F'urther north it ts necessary to lift the corms, 


1871._Pegging down Roses.—I am desirous of 
pegging some Roses, and should be glad to know the 
proper time and how they should be done? Are they slit, 
as in layering a Carnation ?—EDITH. 

*.* You may peg down your Roses now where the wood 
is pliable. Long shoots might be layered like Carnations, 
and they will form roots before next season. 


1872.—Rose for greenhouse.—Which would be 
the most tree-blooming Rose to plant in the end of span- 
root greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, heated by hot-water, 
suitable for buttor-holes?—W. W. D. 

** A very good Rose for the purpose is Safrano. The 
flower is beautiful in form and colour, and the plant 
blooms almost continuously. 


1873.—-Taking Ohrysanthemum cuttings.— 
I have heard that Chrysanthemum cuttings may be taken 
in June in the open air with good results for amateurs. 
Will you give me a few hints upon the subject ?—Taoc. 


** Very fair results may be obtained from cuttings 
struck in June, the buds to be thinned to one on each 
shoot. Of course, the first bud will be taken. We have 
some plants now in bloom in 3-inch pots struck in 
August. 

1874.—Soil for flowers.—Please tell me how to 
treat ground for making flower garden? The soil is light, 
rather poor, and is now vacant for preparing at once.— 
W. W., D. 

** Trench it up and when frost sets in give a good dres- 
sing of manure or manurial compost. Something depends 
upon what you intend planting. 


1875.—Worms in a lawn.—I have recently taken 
a house, and find the lawn is infested with worms. I shall 
be extremely obliged for your advice how to get rid of 
them ?—West DULWwIicH, 


* * Sprinkle the lawn occasionally with nearly fresh 
slaked lime (in powder), This is best done on mild, damp 
evenings, after dusk. A little soot will also do good in 
more than one way, but do not wse both together, 


1876.—_Treatment of Pancratiums.—I have 
several Pancratiums, The bulbs are dormant. Will you 
kindly tell me how to start them into growth, and when 
they flower ?—Amatuur, Hants. 

** These are, for the most part, greenhouse bulbs 
belonging to the Amaryllis family, and if rested in winter 
will jlower about May or June. When indications of 
growth wre seen give water. 


1877.—Sea Hollies.—I planted last spring a specimen 
of Eryngium alpinum and another of E. Oliverianum in 
sandy loam. They have lived, bat made no growth and 
did not flower. Shall I move them, or let them alone? 
—B 

* * Leave them alone. The Sea Hollies delight in a dry 
sandy, warm border. 


1878.—Ivy on Pear-tree.—I should feel obliged by 
your informing me whether allowing Ivy to grow on the 
trunk of a very large Pear-tree (which is still productive) 
will do the tree any harm, so long as the Ivy is confined to 
the trunk ?—T, E. WILLIAMS, 

*.* You had better keep the Ivy off the Pear-tree entirely. 
You cannot expect a good crop if you allow the tree to get 
choked with such a dense growing thing as the Ivy. It 
means in the end certain death. 


1879 —Yucca shooting.—The severe winter killed 
the old stem of a Yucca, but several young shoots shot up 
during the summer, What will be the best protection for 
them during the winter ?—A ConsTantT READER. 


** The young shoots will not suffer so much from a low 
temperature as the old stem did ; still, if you are doubtful 
about it, when the frost sets in place a Yew branch or two 
over them, 


1880. -_Hzeemanthus Catharinz.—I have a strong 
bulb or root of the above. Will you kindly give me caltural 
directions, and tell me when it will flower? I have warm 
and cold hous2s,—AMATEUR, Hants. 

*.* These flower freely in a cool greenhouse kept dry in 
winter; usually flower in June. 


18381.—_H yacinthus candicans.—Please say when 
to plant these—now or in the spring? Are they better 
outdoors or in a cold house ?7—A. LrEab. 


*,* The bulbs of this stately plant need not be planted 
before the spring (about March) in the open ground ; but 
for pot culture plant, or rather pot, them between this and 
Christmas, plunging and covering the pots well with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or ashes, They thrive equally well either way. 


1882.—Forcing Deutzia gracilis. — Will this 
forced last season in the greenhouse be fit for forcing this 
time? If so, what treatment should the plants receive? 
Will they require potting again? They are in 6-inch pots 
and full of roots. Also, when must they be taken in the 
yreenhouse 7—M1p-CHESHIRE, 


** If the Deutzias were gradually hardened off after 
flowering they will force again this season very well. hey 
should be placed in the greenhouse now and moved into 
the forcing-house @ little later on. Yow need not repot, 
but a little rich top dressing may be given, and liquid- 
manure will be useful when growth begins. 












seed Potatoes, which I put in a room to keep till! planting- 
time. On looking at them a few days back I found they 















1883 —Moving Lime-trees.—Will you kindly in- 


form me when the Lime-trees which I have moved can 
be pruned? Also, will they leaf next year—viz., 1896 ?— 


F, W. Watts. 
*,* The trees may be lightly pruned in the early spring, 


and to any extent the following autumn. Yes, they ought 


to produce plenty of foliage next year—that iz, if they 
live. 


1884.—Seed Potatoes,—I have six bags of early 


had shoots on an inchlong. Should I remove these or put 
the tubers in a cool cellar ?—W. W. D. 


*.* Empty the Potatoes from the bags and spread them 


out thinly in @ light position in the cellar, where the frost 
cannot reach them, You need not take off the shoots unless 


they are longer thanan inch or so. Especially keep on the 


crown eyes if you want early Potatoes. 


1885.—Crowded Lily of the Valley.—My Lily 


of the Valley bed has become too thick and crowded. 


When would be the best time to take them up and replant 


them, and should I choose all flowering crowns to put back 
or mix them ?—Woopcock. 


*.* You may move the Lily of the Valley now or any 
time before the buds start. If you select flowering-crowns 


only you will have more flowers ; but so far as establishing 


the bed goes flowering-crowns are not absolutely necessary. 
There will be less disturbance if you break up the roots 


into little patches and plant them 6 inches apart. 


1886.—A green Chrysanthemum,—I am sending 


you by this post a green Chrysanthemum flower which has 


been shown to meaga curiosity. Perhaps you may be able 


to say whether it is a genuine species or has merely failed 
in taking its proper colour?—T. R. Grunpy. 


*,* We cannot determine the variety because the flower 


was not in sufficient character, but it appeared like one of 
the pure white Japanese kinds that have a faint green 
tinge on opening. The true green flowers, green Dahlia, 
Rose, etc., are as green as the leaves and scarcely distin- 
guishable therefrom. 


1887.—Roses for unheated greenhouse. —I 


have an unheated lean-to greenhouse 10 feet by 74 feet, 


facing the south. What Roses would you recommend me 
to grow, and how many of each kind you mention will it 
accommodate ?—IsAac IaHan. 


*,* Six Roses will be sufficient for your small house if 


planted out in the border. Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, 


W. A. Richardson, L’ Ideal, Madame Berard, and General 
Jacyueminot. Plant three against the wall and the other 
three in front to grow under the roof. A smaller number 
will doif you can wait, but the six named will fill the house 
quickly and you will get more variety. 


1888.—Quick growing trees for garden.—One 
side of my garden (about 200 feet) runs across the bottom 
of a row of cottage gardens with unsightly buildings, etc. 
[ want to plant quick growing trees or shrubs ag a screen 
to grow 20 feet or more high. What do you recommend? 
Soil, old pasture with gravel subsoil.— Essex. 

*,* Plant aline of Lombardy Poplars to fill wp quick, 
and inside the Poplars plant Law3on's Cypress, or, if you 
prefer it, Austrian Pines, When the Cypresses or Pines 
grow up cut out the Poplars. 


1889.—Scotch Grass and quarry.—My garden, 
about three acres, is overgrown with Scotch Grass and 
Hopweed. What shall I do to remedy it? A disused 
quarry, turned into a rockery, much neglected, and over- 
grown with Bracken, now decaying. Is this the time to 
remove the Bracken, and how to prevent it growing again? 
—QO. P. 

*.* The Couch Grass must be forked out. This is the 
only way of getting rid of it. The Bracken must be treated 
in the same way, though we should think a few batches of 
B: acken would not be objected to in a rock garden, especially 
where there ts plenty of space. 


1890.—Paint for fruit-trees.—Will you kindly 
furnish me with the proportionate parts of the invaluable 
recipe ve the paint for the fruit-trees—viz., clay, soot, 
lime, and sulphur, and also how to mix them correctly 7— 
F. W. Watts. 


*,* Hqual parts of lime and soot, with a quarter part 
of sulphur, and enough water and clay to render the 
whole, when well mixed, of the consistence of paint or 
thick cream, will do nicely. We think it is best to dissolve 
the clay in water first, inake the soot into a thin paste, mix 
the whole, and stir well. 


1891.—_Chrysanthemums.—Would you advise me 
what to grow in the way of a rich yellow and a bronze 
Japanese, suitable both for exhibition and (when grown in 
bush form) for cutting? I should require varieties of 
recent introduction to go well with Mme. Carnot, etic.— 
XERANTH. 


** Phoebus (1894) and Pallanza are both very fine 
yellow Chrysanthemums, suitable for exhibition and 
cutting. M. Ch. Molin is a jirst-class bronze variety. 


1892.—Winter Cherry (Solanum Capsicastrum).— 
Will you kindly give me a few directiongy for growing a 
plant of Winter Cherry without a greenhouse?—P. OC. 
N&WCOMBE. 


*,* We should not advise you to grow the Winter Cherry 
without a greenhouse. It is necessary to have heat to raise 
the seed and also artificial warmth in winter. It is never 
satisfactory in a room. Dust and dirt are fatal to tt. 
During the summer no artificial warmth ts required. 


1893.—Orchard -house.—I am just beginning to 
build a glass-house, 87 feet long, east and west, and 27 feet 
wide, north and south, What size saddle boiler should 1 
put in, and how many feet of 4-inch pipes? The house is 
meant for Pears, Plums, and Apricots on espaliers, which 
run north and south, dwarf fan-trained trees. It stands 
on the side of a hill which slopes to the south, falling 
1 foot in 6 feet, and the roof will have the same slope, the 


peight fram the ground to the glass being about 74 feet.— 
= Bl pte 


*,* Many orchard-houses are unprovided with any 
heating apparatus, but four rows (about 350 feet) of h-inch 
piping and @ 36-inch plain saddle will answer every 
purpose and enable you to do almost anything. 

























1894.—Potting Pancratiums.—I have just fe- 
ceived some Pancratium bulbs. Should they be rotted 
deep, or only just rest upon the soil? Any information 
will be gladly received.—W, 

** Pot the bulbs so that their crowns are barely 
covered with soil. 


1895.—Prickly Spinach.—Last August I sowed 
some Prickly Winter Spinach in a garden sloping and 
facing south. Most of itcame up, but gradually the leaves 
turned yellow, and it has now all died away. Can you tell 
ms the cause of this, please ?—E. G. 


*.* Spinach sometimes goes off in this way, either fungus 
or insects attacking the collars beneath the soil. If you 
examine the plants perhaps you may find something that 
will lead tothe discovery of the cause. Dress the land 
with lime and soot liberally. 


1893.—Wintering Dahlias.—Would you beso kind 
as to inform me through your columns how to keep 
Dahlia roots through the winter, as I have got about 25 of 
the fancy varieties and should like to keep them very 
much ?—G. H. J. 


*.* These will be quite safe if kept in a cellar, shed, or 
other place to which frost cannot penetrate, and which is 
neither very damp nor so dry as to cause the roots to 
shrivel, IPf the only place available is very dry, such as @ 
cupboard, %etc., the roots had better be surrounded with: ome 
Cocoa nut-fibre or light sandy soil. 


1897,—Heating span-roof house.—I have a span- 
roofed house about 16 feet by 15 feet by 9 feet high Would 
three rows of 3-inch pipes on each side be sufficient t2 heat 
the above, or would one 3-inch flow and two 4-inch returns 
be better? The house is intended for Tea Roses. <A reply 
will be thankfully received.—W. 


*,* Yes; three rows of the 3-inch sized piping on each 
side, with a row or two across one end (presumably) will 
sufice to exclude frost and enable the plants to be gently 
forced in the spring. 


1898.—Peat-ashes as manure.—Will you kindly 
tell me if turf (peat) ashes are any value as manure? [ 
know they are very useful for keeping off all frost, laid 
thickly round the roots of plants, either alone or mixed 
with dry turf-mould.—Norru Tyrone. 


** Yes, this material contains a good deal of nourish- 
ment, and is very useful for Potatoes, Tomatoes, Vines, 
and other plants that require large supplies of potash. 
In a fresh state it should be used sparingly to plants of a 
tender or delicate nature. 


1899.—Leaves turning yellow.—I have an Abu- 
tilon, 4 feet high, and the large leaves next the pot turn 
yellow and drop off one by one, like the enclosed. What 
is the reason ?7—H. Oniver, 

** At this season these plants are sure to lose some oy 
their lower leaves, especially if kept in a cool house or 
place, or allowed to go dry. At the same time, they are 
strong-rooting subjects, and require plenty of nourishment 
when grown in pots. Try a little soot in the water occa- 
sionally, 


1900..—Treatment of Clematis montana.—I 
have a Clematis montana which has been in the ground for 
three years, and though it has grown to a large size it has 
not yet shown any sign of a flower. Will you kindly tell 
me what should be done to it to induce it to flower ?—T.G. 
WILLIAMS, 


*.* Perhaps there has been something wrong with the 
pruning. This Clematis flowers on the young wood of the 
previous year, and if these young shoots are cut off there 
will be no flowers. This usually flowers freely, 


190!1.-Pentstemons.—Would you kindly tell me 
how to treat through the winter several young plants of 
these that I have in pots? I sowed them rather late, and 
did not bed out.. Can they be wintered in a cold house, 
without any heat, and planted out in the herbaceous 
border in the spring, or could I with safety plant out now? 
—T.E.C. 


*.* Do not put the plants out now or they will certainly 
be killed, unless the winter is very mild, Plunge the pots 
in ashes or Cocoa-nut-jibre in the cold house and cover 
them with dried Fern or newspapers in severe weather, at 
the same tume keeping themadry at the root. Plant out in 
April or May. 


1902.—Turfing over flower-beds.—I should be 
glad to know if 1 must use turf sodsin filling up some large 
beds on my lawn, or whether growing Grass-seed will do? 
How long willit take for Grass-seed to grow tolerably 
thick 7?—B. B. 

*,* It is too late to sow Grass-seed now. If this is done 
about the first week in April the Grass ought to be fairly 
thick and strong by July, but on the whole it will be better 
to turf the beds over, we think ; that is, if some nice clean 
turves can be had in the neighbourhood. This had better 
be done at once while the weather remains open. 


1903.—Pear Doyenne du Comice.—I should be 
glad if you will kindly inform me whether a Doyenné du 
Comice Pear will give good results planted in the open 
garden, as I have no wall available? It can have a sunny 
position, but not sheltered, and would be on the Quince- 
stock. Also, Doyenné du Boussoch, treated similarly? 
Will this one do on Pear-stock? I have other sorts of 
Pear-trees that thrive and bear fruit well, so the soil is all 
right. It is rather heavy.—Crcin H, Davis. 


** The Doyenné du Comice Pear will do well as @ 
pyramid in your district. Doyenné du Boussoch may be 
treated in the same way, only as it is on the Pear-stock 
give it a little more room. 


1901.—Potato Prizetaker.—I forward you a few 
Red Kidney Potatoes that 1 have grown for over twenty 
years. A few seeds were originally sent me from the Oo, 
Antrim, which, when grown, I found so good that I saved 
the seed, but never was able to ascertain the true name, 
They are very suitable for gardens, as the stock seldom 
grows more than 12 inches to 15 inches high, and there is 
very little disease. Kindly say what you think is their 
name ?—WM. GEO, PLUNKET. ‘ 


*.* The Potato enclosed has the appearance of Early 
Rose ; but soil alters the character of Potatoes so much it 
is dificult to say what they are until we have grown them. 
This we intend to do with your sets and report later on. 
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1905.—Shavings as manure.—lI have just pur- 
chased a lot of manure, and the horse has been bedded 
down on shavings and small chips. Will the shavings in 
any way interfere with vegetation? I intend using the 
manure for top-dressing the Rose and Asparagus beds this 
autumn, and for general use. Is there any objection to 
shavings instead of straw? Will you kindly give me your 
opinion ?—A. B. Brittain, 

*.* The great objection to shavings is that they promote 
fungoid growths so harmful inthe garden. There is not 
much value in them either. We should certainly not 
use them. 


1906.—Lily of the Valley and Couch Grass. 
—Please say how Lily of the Valley should betreated? My 
bed was full of the long rooted Couch Grass, and it has 
become quite poor, though it used to be a good bed. Any 
advice will be thankfully received. Would it be well to 
take it all up and pick out the roots of Grags, as in no other 
Way can it be separated from the Grass; and what soil, 
etc., will suit it? Please reply if possible in next issue.— 
FLORENCE, 


*.* Your best plan will be to dig up the bed, trench or 
double dig it, pulling out every scrap of thelong white roots 
of the Couch or Twitch Grass, as yousuggest. Workin some 
decayed manure or leaf-mould and replant the Lilies in 
rather small clumps or masses. This will be best done 
early in April next, it is getting too late now. The plants 
en thrive in any good light loamy soil if made fairly 
rich. 

1907.-Pinks not flowering.-— Kindly inform me 
the reason that I only got (out of several perpetual- 
flowering Pinks) Ernest Ladhams to keep on blooming 
right up to the first week in November? Neither Her 
Majesty, Mrs. Pettifer, or Mrs. Sinkins bloomed after 
July; all bought through advertisements in your paper.— 
WELW... 


*.* There are very few Pinks, even among the so-called 
* perpetual” varieties, that continue in bloom throughout 
the season, and we are not surprised at your failure, 
Napoleon II1., Rose Perpetual, and a kind called ‘* Mille 
huat cent quatre-vingt-un” are, with the one you mention, 
the nearest ‘‘ perpetual” Pinks we know. 


1908 —Wireworm in garden,.—I have just moved 
into a new house, but owing to my suddenly having been 
called abroad had to send my plants on, and had to trust 
to the tender mercies of a jobbing gardener to plant them 
out. On my return yesterday I find that there is a good 
ceal of wireworm in the borders in which my Carnations 
are plantei. Please say if I can now do anything to 
mitigate the evil? Would a good dressing of soot be of 
any use ?—SieMa, 

*,* A dressing of soot will be useful, and you might 
also insert small Carrots in various parts of the bed 
among the Carnations, first thrusting a skewer through 
cach Carrot to mark the spot. Wireworms are fond of 
Carrots, and if you examine the Carrots frequently you 
may soon clear off large numbers of the wireworms, 


1909.—Soil for Chrysanthemums,—I should be 
much obliged if you would tell me what soil is required 
for Chrysanthemums to get large blooms, and how soon 
they should be pinched back ?—Anxious To Know. 

*.* The different soils required for the growth of large 
Chrysanthemums are loam—that is, rotted turf—leaf- 
mould, rotted manure, and sand. Thecuttings may have 
the four portions mixed in equal quantities, and in 
subsequent shifts gradually use more of the loam, until at 
the final potting two-thirds of that material is employed. 
The finest blooms are obtained from plants that (excepting 
side-branches) have had no pinching back whatever. If, 
therefore, tall plants are not desired send to us for a 
selection of dwarf-growing kinds. 


1910.—Treatment of frame Violets.—Would 
you kindly advise me what is the matter with my frame 
Violets? I have followed out instructions in GARDENING {o 
the letter with the enclosed result. There are plenty of 
buds on the plants, but they do not expand, and consc- 
quently never come out in true blossoms. We are in a 
very high situation, but the garden and frame are well 
sheltered. Could it be they require more protection? Tre 
lights have always been off, except in cases of heavy rain 
or frost. JI am extremely obliged to you for all the trouble 
you have taken in answering former queries, which have 
been of the greatest possible assistance. — J. Nasu 
STEPHENSON. 

*,* Has the foliage suffered at all from red-spider during 
the late hot summer? Asyouremark, the plants lack force. 
Possibly a good soaking of liquid-manure might help them. 


1911.—Fungus in room.—I should be extremely 
obliged if you will kindly name the enclosed fungus, and 
state what means may be taken to prevent its growth. In 
one case it has necessitated the reflooring of a room owing 
to its growth upon the woodwork in a cellar below.— 
PEAKE. 

** The cxample sent is the dry-rot fungus (Merulius 
eacrymans), in itsmature and fruiting condition. It only 
grows on damp or unseasoned timber or on wood in badly 
ventilated places. Many essays have been written on the 
prevention and extirpation of this fungus in horticultural 
and building papers. When dry rot has once been allowed 
to grow in a dwelling the only method of getting rid of it is 
to replace the rotten wood with sound and tinprove the 
ventilation. Creosoted wood is often used for cellars. 


1912,—Carnation buds diseased. — Will ycu 
kindly inform me the reason of the buds of the ‘‘ Chabard 
Oarnations” going like the enclosed? The plants are of 
splendid size and healthy in 32 pots, and full of bude. 
but I only get of an average one perfect open flower out ¢f 
every dozen buds; whereas, on my Grenadin Carnatiors 
(treated in the same way) I get of an average ten bloons 
out of every dozen buds that form.—W. WakRb. 


** We do not know a strain or type of Carnations under 
this name, but if, as we presume, of the *‘ Margaret” class, 
we should attribute the failure to want of either warmth cr 
light, or toan impure or over-moist atmosphere. Keep the 
plants close up to the glass and in @ genially warm and 
moderately dry atmosphere, and water them cautiously 
We have had the “‘ Margaret” Carnations bloom bewuti- 
fully up to Christmas in an open country place (under 
fats, of course), but we doubt if they would do so well near 

ondon, 


1913.—HKarly Pears.—I would feel much obliged if 
you would kindly inform me which Pear bears firs‘, intend- 
ing to plant one good hardy fruit? The Quince-stock does 
not do here, so must be free stock. I do not care to wait 
long for fruit. Also if they like strong soil? They seem 
always healthy all those I see, and usually fruit heavily. 
It must be either pyramid or run up on slates facing west. 
—AN Entausiastic Fruit GROWER. 

** Rivers’ Fertility bears soon after planting. 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien and Lowise Bonne of Jersey are 
early bearers. 


1914.—A sickly Aralia.—I shall be glad if you could 
give me a little advice as to the treatment of an Aralia? I 
have one of these plantsin a living room, and during the 
last week the leaves have been drooping. The plant has 
been in a very draughty position in a@ warm room. The 
leaves are of a good colour. Ihave watered the plant once 
a week by placing the pot ina basin of water for half-an- 
hour, The plant is still growing, and the new leaves are 
commencing to droop the same asthe old ones. If you 
could reply in the next issue of GARDENING you would 
greatly oblige.—ApAMarRy, Hampstead. 


*.* We presume the plant referred to is the ordinary 
Aralia Sieboldi, with large palmate leaves. This is a 
very hardy and vigorous subject, and easily managed. 
After w certain stage the leaf-stalks assume a horizontal 
position, and the leaves hang almost straight down, 
Unless these are actually limp this is quite natural, and 
there is nothing the matter. Itis a bad plan, however, to 
soak pot plants in water, except when they are very dry 
indeed. Asavrule, they should be watered from the top, 
and only when the soil becomes slightly dry. 


1915.—Potting Lilium Harrisi.—I do not think 
my question about the time to pot Lilium eximium was 
quite understood, Iam perfectly certain that if potted 
now they would not bloom next October and November. 
Liverpool Market is now being supplied with above Lily, 
and what I want to know is when they should be potted to 
flower now? I have an idea it must be about March or 
April, but ag lam going in for them largely I thought I 
would like an expert’s answer to the above query, a3 
everything must depend upon time of potting. My second 
batch of L, Harrisi is over by September, and I want a 
follow on? Will you kindly give me a satisfactory answer 
and I shall be so much obliged ?—S. L. B. 

*,* Yes; keep the bulbs cool and pot them in the spring. 
Let them stand in a cool and shady place—retarding the 
arowth as much as possible, in fact—and only bring them 
indoors to expand. Freezing, or rather refrigeration, is 
often employed in order to retard the yrowth of these and 
kindred subjects. 


191}.—Treatment of a Mushroom-bed,—I have 
lately taken to gardening, and have been trying very hard 
for the first time with Mushrooms. I have done fairly 
well, but now find my bed is ceasing to bear, In the books 
I have studied, and I would state that I now take in 
GARDENING weekly, I do not find it stated whether any- 
thing can be done to my bed to make it bear a second 
time. Shall I have to plant fresh spawn, or can I do 
anything tomy bed as it now is, or shall I have to do away 
entirely with my present bed and start afresh? I shall be 
much obliged for answers to these queries, and I would 
also like to know the best sorts of spawn to be had for 
future planting 7—F. H, Cooks, 

*,* If you had read the articte on this subject on p. 571 
of GARDENING, you would have found there the informa- 
tion you desire. When a Mushroom-bed shows signs of 
becoming exhausted, unless the fault arises from deficient 
warmth, the only thing to be done is to give a thorough 
but gentle soaking with tepid water, in which a little salt 
has been dissolved. If there is any life left in the bed 
this will produce a second crop, but after a time the spawn 
becomes exhausted, and then there is nothing to be done 
but to make a fresh bed. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evrror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of fruit.—7 P. Hearn.—l, Manx Codlin; 
2, Emperor Alexander ; 3, Blenheim Orange, EH. Naylor, 
—1, Blenheim Orange; 2, King of the Pippins; 4 and 8, 
Lord Derby ; 7 and 11, Lady Henniker; 6, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 10, Mérede Menage ; 12, French Crab; 13, Lane’s 
Prince Albert. Wecan make nothing elsé of the fruits 4 
and 8,and 7 and 11 than this.——A Reader of Gardening. 
—1l, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Warner’s King; 3, Five 
Crown Pippin, J. D.—Pear Seckle. R. Baker Gabb 
—The Pear is Doyenné du Comice, Messrs Oakenhead 
and Co.—Apples not recognised. —— Mrs. Hartley. — 
Northern Greening.——T7’. H. G.—1, Mire de Menage; 
2, Not recognised. We have submitted it to two or three 
well-known Apple growers, but they fail to identify it. —— 
Dale, [reland.—1, Not recognized. It seems to be quite a 
local variety. 2, Blenheim Orange; 38, Royal Russet; 
1, Striped Beaufin; 5, Pear Souv, du Congrés; 6, Josephine 














de Malines.—Fruit in yellow tin (Sanitas).—1, Not 
recognised, far too poor and small; 2, Baurré Hardy; 3, 
Nouvelle Fulvie.——S. S.—The Pear is Beurré Diel; the 


Apple is Cellinii——Simeon Lord.—1, King of the Pippins ; 
2, Northern Greening; 3, Winter Queening. Pears: 1, 
Green Chisel; 2, Too poor to identify; 3, Knight's 
Monarch ; 4, Glou Morceau ; 5 and 6, Beurré Rance; 7, 
Easter Beurré.—John Parsons, Launceston.—Smail 
fruit of Cox’s Pomona. 


Names of plants.—7. W. G.—Oncidium Forbesi, 
N. H, F’.—The name of the Fern is Lastrea spinulosa 
the small-toothed Buckler Fern), We have no space at 
present to deal with such a vast subject as you propose. 
It would require several columns to give a satisfactory 
reply. You had far better get a good book on Ferns, of 
which several have been published.——H. C.—We do our 
hest to name Chrysanthemum flowers, but unless they are 
in true character it is impossible. No one could possibly 
say for certain what your varieties are, ag Chrysanthemum 
flowers are £0 much alike when small. Even when fully 
developed it is not easy to tell them.—VW, 4. E., Ferry- 
hill.—The name of the orange-coloured flower ig Val 
4’ Andorre, the red and mauve is Edouard Audiguier, the 
r2dand yellow Wm. Holmes. Take the cuttings from the 
base of the stems only. These may be cut about 3 inches 





long, potted singly into small pots, using a sandy compost, 
and placed at once in a box, which may be kept closed at 
the top by a covering of glass.——Penman.—Gymno- 
gramma chrysophylla.— Archie Ley —We cannot name 
the Chrysanthemums, as, unfortunately, they were so 
much out of character.—J, G. Seone.—The plant is 
Lavatera arborea variegata, Itis a perennial, but usually 
treated as a biennial, because after the second year it gets 
too big for use inthe garden. Seed may be sown in Feb- 
ruary in heat, and the plants grown on, but hardened off 
before being put out in the open for the summer. 





TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to vornind letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


1’. M, H.—You can do nothing with your tortoise. You 
must let him go on in a natural way, and he willin due 
course bury himself ; at least, he ought toif he follows the 
characteristics of his race. He will select a sheltered part 
where the soil is dry, and there repose himself for the 
winter, returning to ‘‘activity” when the sun again 
warms the earth. If you like you can take the tortoise 
indoors and winter it in a box, Cover him with straw. 
Reigate.—It is simply the spores of the Ferns, which 
correspond to the seeds in other plants. The frond shows 
that the plant is evidently in robust health. By dusting 
the spores over the surface of the pot you will probably 
get seedlings, 


Replies next week to “H. B” (about Chrysan- 
themums), ‘‘ Lex,” ‘‘H. G. Holdway,” ‘*D. J. Moule,” 
*S. S.” (Eucharis amazonica), ‘‘J. Bentley,” ‘‘C. H. 
Fenwick,” ‘* F. Cooper,” ‘‘A Constant Reader,” ‘‘ A Con- 
stant Reader,” ‘‘M. A. B ,” ‘* Box,” “J. H.,” ‘“* R_ Ebdell,” 
“OW. D.,;> *‘ Amatour,. °° Warren, -2° FFA.” Oo 8, 
etc. 








Catalogue received.—List of Choice Chrysanthe- 
mums.—H, Shoesmith, Claremont Nursery, Woking. 





BIRDS. 


Treatment of Pigeons (Novice).—The 
feeding of your Pigeons is somewhat defective. 
Indian Corn is not good food for them unless it 
be steeped in hot water over night before being 
supplied. It would be well to discontinue it 
and the Barley for a time, and feed upon Peas, 
Wheat, Tares, and Hemp-seed ; the latter will 
greatly improve their health and condition. 
Abundance of fine, sandy gravel should be 
supplied, and often renewed. Salt is a very 
important item in keeping Pigeons in good 
health, and a good lump of rock salt placed 
upon a mound of fine gravel will afford your 
birds constant occupation and healthy amuse- 
ment while in confinement. It would not be 
wise to keep more than your five pairs of birds 
in a Pigeon-house of the dimensions described by 
you. 


Death of Bullfinch.—I would be much 
obliged if you could let me know the cause of the 
death of the accompanying Bullfinch, as it may 
prevent me making a mistake with my other 
birds? It has been brought up in a cage from 
the nest this year, and has always been perfectly 
well up till yesterday, when it seemed ill, and it 
died in the night. I have fed it, also a cock 
Bullfinch (one of the same brood) and a Canary, 
on mixed seed (Hemp, Rape, Canary, and 
Millet), Plantains, and either Apple or Ground- 
sel every day. Iam not sure if giving them the 
latter wet sometimes might be bad for them? 
Of course, they have fresh food and water every 
day, and live in a very large cage, indoors 
now, except on bright sunny days, when they 
are put out. The room in which they live is 
large and sunny, and their cage is not in a 
draught. ‘The other birds are perfectly well.— 


* * The feeding and management of your 
birds have been perfect. The one sent for 
examination is in good condition and fine in 
plumage. It has, however, at some time, prob- 
ably as a nestling, received damage to its back, 
the skin of which is divided from the neck to 
the root of the tail, although in life the defect 
would be well concealed by the plumage, This, 
in all probability, finally caused the death of 
the bird, as otherwise it appears to have been 
in a sound and healthy condition, 


Death of African Silverbill.—I am 
sending you a little African Silverbill. Will you 
kindly let me know the cause of his death ? His 
companion died about a year ago. He was so 
vicious that I put him in a cage by himself, 
about three weeks ago. He began to mope and 
shiver, and one wing dropped, so I gave him 
three drops of tincture of aconite in his water, 
after which treatment he seemed almost to 
recover, until yesterday, when he had the same 
symptoms as before, and I found him dead in his 
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cage this morning. I have had the bird three 
and a half years, and have fed him on Canary 
and Millet-seed entirely.—G. L. Draper. 


* * Your little African Silverbill, sent for 
examination, evidently died from having 
received a chill, brought about through having 
been removed from his companions, and put 
into a cage by himself. The bird appears to have 
otherwise been in a healthy condition, and 
would, in all probability, have lived for a long 
time had it not becn removed from the warmth 
and companionship of the aviary. 


Bullfinches with duil plumage.—I 
am much distressed to see what is said about 
Bullfinches losing their pink breasts when kept 
in cages. The last few weeks I had noticed that 
mine had grey feathers in its breast, but thought 
nothing about it till I read your issue of Novem- 
ber 16th. My Bullfinch is kept in the same 
cage with a female mule Canary-Goldfinch. I 
feed them both on two parts Canary-seed and 
one part Hemp; twice a week Plantain and 
twice a week a little Groundsel. Will the 
Rape-seed you recommend for the Bullfinch in 
any way injure the Canary. Goldfinch ? IT would 
sooner have the Bullfinch turn grey than injure 
the Canary. Also will half an Apple, say once 
a week, hurt the Canary? Iam told that my 
mule is much hardier than a Canary. Can the 
cage be left hanging in the window all night 
when very severe frost begins ?—M. J. 8. 


*.* The Rape-seed recommended for Bull- 
finches will in no way injure the mule bird, but 
will be better for it than the ordinary large 
black Rape. You should supply both birds 
with equal parts of Canary-seed and Rape-seed 
as a staple food, giving only a very little Hemp 
occasionally as a special treat. Groundsel and 
Plantain are good for both birds, and Apple 
will do the mule Canary-Goldfinch no harm. 
The cage containing the birds should not be left 
hanging in the window during severe weather 
(unless covered), but moved into the middle of 
the room away from draughts 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


—_—— 


Fattening Rabbit.—I have a silver-grey 
buck which I feed on Oats, Greens, Clover, and 
bread, He is about eight months old and very 
thin. Could you kindly tell me what to do to 
get him a little fatter ?—A. J. 

* * With your good feeding your Rabbit 
ought to be fat and flourishing. 1t must surely 
be in a bad state of health; possibly the bread 
does not suit it. Should advise you to dis- 
continue the bread and ‘‘ Greens,’ and give 
once @ day a little Barley-meal, scalded, and 
mixed to the consistency of a crumbly paste, a 
little sweet hay now and then, and in place of 
the green food supply sliced Carrots and 
Parsnips; the latter are very fattening. Be 
careful to remove all food left from the last 
meal before giving afresh supply, and if you 
em let your rabbit have a run out of its hutch 
now and then, do so. The exercise will 
improve its appetite. 


Poultry - keeping. — Will any reader 
kindly tell me how many hens I can keep ina 
house 7 feet long, by 4 feet wide, and 4 feet 
6 inches high? Also would galvanised iron do 
for aroof if I put a wood roof underit? Is 
Barley-meal better than sharps for the ficst 
meal? I have a Minorca cockerel with rather 
long legs, would he do to breed from? What 
breed would you advise me to keep on a gravelly 
soil 2—H. C. 

* * You could not keep more than four or 
five hens in a place 7 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
4 feet 6 inches in height, if these dimensions 
include the roosting-place. As to roosting 
accommodation, however, it is found by experi- 
ence that if the house is properly ventilated and 
thoroughly cleansed every day, laying is pro- 
moted in winter if the hens be crowded into 
small space, the mutual imparting of animal 
heat encouraging the production of eggs. 
Galvanised iron sheets upon a wooden roof 
would answer very well. Yes, Barley-meal is 
better than Sharps; the latter should not be 
given alone, but mixed with cooked vegetables 
and table scraps. The Minorca cockerel will 
answer your purpos? very well if you are not 
breeding for show purposes. All breeds of fowls 
do better on dry gravelly soils than on damp 


































































clayey ones, but probably Minorcas would be as 
suitable as any for your place, as they will 
thrive in a very small space, are tolerably hardy, 
and good layers. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES.. - 


DALKEY, KILLINEY, AND GLENAGEARY 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 


Tue annual exhibition of this society was held 
on November the 15th and 16th, in the Town 
Hall, Dalkey, and was well supported by the 
professional and amateur 
neighbourhood. The majority of the exhibits 
were of a high order of merit, and proved that 
the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum is well 
looked after in that part of Ireland. Mr, George 
M. Ross, secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Ireland, is also the secretary of this 
society, and the excellence of the exhibition is 
in a large measure due to his energy and 
management, 
exhibition is the sale of cut flowers, etc., the 
proceeds of which are divided equally between 
two hospitals in the district. 
have secured a total of £20 for the purpose. 
Other societies would not lose if they adopted 
the same practice, 
distinct varieties, brought out five competitors, 
anda grand bank of colour they made. Mr. 
Mullen, gardener to Mr. H. A. West, was 
first, with beautiful plants of Chas. Davis, 
Viviand Morel, Mons. William Holmes, Mme. 
de Sevin, 
Leroy, Peter the Great, and Col. W. B. Smith. 
The ‘class for six plants was also a good one, 
Mr. Kevans, gardener to Mr. Anketell Jones, 
obtaining premier honours with good specimens 
nicely clothed with foliage down to the pots. 
His varieties were Florence Davis, Viviand 
Morel, Peter the Great, Mons. W. Holmes, 
Malle. Lacroix, and James Salter. The amateur 
classes for plants were well contested, the 
prize for a single specimen going to Mr. 
J. L. Smallman, for a good example of J. 
Shrimpton with its bright crimson blossoms 
freely produced. 
for three plants, Pompons, his best specimen 
being a freely-flowered plant of Snowdrop, Mr. 
G, M. Ross being a good second. The classes 
for cut blooms were numerous, and the flowers 
staged were in most instances very good indeed. 
For twenty-four Japanese or 
Clifford Lloyd, Victoria Castle, was first with 
blossoms of bright colour, good size, and very 
fresh. 
(best bloom in the open classes), Avalanche, E. 
Molyneux, Viviand Morel, Chas. Davis, Lord 
Brooke, and Mra. C. H. Payne, Mr. G. Sayers, 
gardener to Mra, Goodbody being second. The 
class for six Japanese blooms, one variety, was 
won by Mr. C. S. Spear, for good examples of 
Florence Davis, Mr. G. Sayers being second, 
with large and well-developed specimens of Mrs. 
C. H. Payne. For twenty-four incurved blooms 
Mr. H. B. McComas was first, his best flowers 
being Baron Hirsch, Ami Hoste, Violet Tomlin, 
Lord Wolseley, and Jeanne d’Arc. 
blooms of the amateur were very good indeed, 
Mr. J. L. Smallman was first for six Japanese, 
distinct, with Viviand Morel, Miss Maggie 
Blenkiron, Lord Brooke, Niveus, and Waban ; 
Mr. G. M. Ross was a good second, the bloom 
of Good Gracious in his stand being the best 
ever seen. 
were Messrs. J. G. Smallman, Geo. M. Ross, 
Chas. T. Pim, P. A. Shaw, and A. McLanie. 
Mr. Ross won the prize for the best bloom in the 
amateurs’ division, the award going to a superb 
example of Viviand Morel. 


growers in the 


One pleasing feature at this 
This year they 


The class for nine plants, 


Stanstead White, Mdlle. Louise 


The same gentleman was first 


reflexed, Mr. 


His best flowers were Mrs.  W. Clark 


The cut 


The chief winners in this division 


Altogether our Irish 
friends compare very favourably with exhibi- 
tors in England. 


LONDON AND INDIA DOCKS’ CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 


Tus employées of the joint committee held their 
second annual exhibition on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 14th last, in the Court Room, St, Katherine 
Dock House, Tower Hill, E.C. The competitors 
are all earnest cultivators of the Chrysanthe- 
mum, and staged some creditable specimeas of 
plants aud cut flowers. These were all grown 
within a few miles of the City of London. The 
best competition was for twelve pot plants of 
not less than six varietiez, and nob more than 
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three of one kind. Mr. Bolt won the first prize, 
his exhibit containing some very fine blooms of 


W. Seward (best bloom in the show), Good 
Comte F. Lurani, Chas. Davis, 
Viviand Morel, and other good sorts; Messrs. 
Merrick and Raven being second and third 
The class for twelve Japanese 
was represented by some good flowers, Mr. Bolt 
and Mr. Raven being placed in the order of 
their names. The former had good flowers of 
Chas. Davis, Golden Gate, and Viviand Morel. 


Other classes were well shown, including a 
decorative subject for ladies, in which Mrs. 
Raven was first for a pretty and artistic arrange- 
ment of a hand-basket. 
secretary, deserves credit in his endeavour to 
interest the 
employées in Chrysanthemum culture, and his 
praiseworthy efforts might well be copied by 
many other large companies and firms through- 
out the country. 


Mr. Linnell, the hon. 


gardening members of the 








FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 


FIELD. 


—— 


Chantilly basket.—Line a mould (a 


plain round Charlotte one is easiest) with 
ratafias or 
touched with melted barley-sugar to make them 
stick together, and let it set hard. Take any dried 
or crystallised fruits you may have, cutting the 
larger ones into fair-sized dice, tinned Pine-apple, 
drained from its juice, dried Ginger, etc. 
about a pint or so of cream, add to it about | oz, 
leaf gelatine, dissolved in a little syrup, and & 
spoonful of good brandy or Curagoa, and when 
it is nearly stiff whip in the fruit, which should 
be free of all syrup, and pile it high into the 
basket, and decorate with crystallised Cherries, 
split Pistachio-nuts, and strips of angellica. 
This can be varied by filling the basket with 
Caledonian cream—i ¢., whites of eggs whipped 
till quite stiff with any jam preferred—or with 
whipped cream, flavoured and garnished with 
fresh fruit. Another nice sweet cake is made by 
slicing a rather stale Sivoy or sponge-cake 
horizontally, and spreading the slices alternately 
with either jam or 
rubbed through a sieve) and thick cream; 
replace the slices in position, and ice the cake 
with coloured icing flavoured to suit the jam. 


small maccaroon biscuits, just 


Whip 


marmalade (previously 


Chocolat souffle.—Soak the crumbs of a 


French roll in milk, squeeze it out, beat it up 
till quite light, then beat in 2 oz. of butter, 
3 oz. of sugar, and the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs. 
neste and the well-whisked whites of the 
eggs. Beat till light, pour the mixture into a 
small buttered tin, and put it at once in a brisk 
oven, Do not open the oven door for at least 
ten minutes. 


When well mixed add 3 oz. of grated 


1917.-Making preserve from Pyrus japo- 


nica,—! have sent some fruits off a tree of Pyrus japonica, 
I never saw the fruit anywhere before, Could you give 
me any information about it, and also if the fruit could be 
made any use of 7—A. FARQuIrAR. 





HRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — New 


vars. a speciality. My Collection contains only the very 


best, at the moat reasonable prices. It will b2 to your advan- 
tage to see my List before purchasing, post free.—H. WOOL- 


MAN, Acock’s Green, Birmiogham. 





BULBS TO CLEAR.—This offer will no 


appear again. Named Hyacinths, fine large bulbs: 
Norma (pink), Maris (blue!, Voltaire (blush), Baroness (white), 


equal quantities of each, 123. 109; 50, 63. Gd. ; 25, 3s. 6d. Sin- 


gle mixed bedding Hyacinths, fine large bulbs. 103. 100; 50 


53, 6d. Tulips, single or double, all choice named sorts, mixed 


33.100. Orocus, mixed, all colours, large bulbs, $s. 1,000; 500, 
4s, 6d. ; 250, 2s. Gd., for cash.—WILLIAM WELCH, Rush 
Green, Romford, Hssex. 


QPECIAL OFFER at CLEARANCE PRICES. 
—Gooseberries, extra fine named var., fruiting bushes, 
9s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. doz. Currants, strong, Red or Waite, same 
price. Lovely flowers: Japanese Anemones, grand autumn 
flowers ; ditto, rosea, fine for cutting, 1s. 6d. doz.; 10s. 100. 
Phlox, lovely named, hardy, in variety, 33. per doz. Vinea 
elegantissima, beautiful variegated foliage, with b'ue flowers, 
93. doz ; 123. 100. Oatalogue free on application. — 
TOWNSEND BROS., The Nurseries, Bloxham, Oxon. 


OWNSEND BAYS SS 
GERANI UMS for cuttings in early spring.— 

Raspail Improved, marvellous double scarlet blooms 2 in. 
across, 48. doz.; Oolossus, double crimson, equally good, 4a. 
doz. ; double New Life, outer petals scarlet, inner ones pure 
white, 5s. doz.; 2 each of above for 2s.; Turtle’s Surprise, 
splendid double scarlet, 2s. ; H. Jacoby, ls. 6d. ; Mrs. Pollock, 
9s, 6d. doz.,.all free HENRY & CO, nr. Amersham, Bucks. 


GARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 112 Ib., 17s.; 56 1b., 108. ; 28 Ib., 5s. 6d. 3 141b., 38. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. A pe 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
ls. per lb. Wapour cones, 6d., Is., and 1s. 6d. each. Rattia- 
1s. pot lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, ata, Ga 
Yticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &o. Price List on application. 
WATSON & SOULL, 90, Lower Thames-atreet, London, £.0, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden,” 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


SOME EASILY-GROWN PLANTS FOR 

THE COOL GREENHOUSE, 
THERE is an inexpensiveness about horticulture 
which recommends it to the amateur. So long 
as we recognise our limitations we may have a 
garden almost anywhere—in rooms, on the 
window-sill, in yards, and even in cellara—the 
essential thing is that our taste and care should 
beadapted to the space we have at our command. 
We have known people who, by acting on this 
principle, have become first-rate cultivators of 
certain things, says the ‘‘ Revue Horticole,” 
and that without using forcing appliances of 
any kind. 

Among shrubs for the cool greenhouse wa 
have the Pomegranate, Rose Laurel, Orange, 
Fuchsia, Myrtle, Camellia—in fact, all those 
that are commonly placed for shelter in green- 
hoases during the winter. For shrubs like 
these the year has two well defined seasons : 
(1) that during which they are placed for shelter 
in the orangery or the greenhouse, or, in the 
absence of these, some place where the condi- 
tions of temperature, air, light, and construc- 
tion are similar; and (2) the summer (eésfiva/e) 
season, when they are taken out into the open 
air and set in variously exposed situations in 
order that they may mature—7.c., develop root, 
branch, leaf, and sometimes bloom. 


THE WINTER CULTIVATION, 


From October 15 plants intended for the 
greenhouse and orangery are removed to places 
specially or provisionally prepared for them, 
The shedding of the leaf in certain species gets 
rid of one difficulty in their cultivation—viz , 
that of their preservation during the winter, 
It is otherwise, however, with evergreen shrubs 
which require to be kept in a well-lighted place 
and constantly watered. Shrubs therefore 
which, like Fuchsias and Pomegranates, shed 
their leaves, can during winter be conveniently 
kept in any dark place, such as a cellar or 
wooden shed, and in their case watering will 
scarcely be required at all. 

As a general rule, for shrubs which require 
special winter cultivation, the temperature of 
the orangery will be necessary, or something 
varying from a minimum of 4 degs. and a 
maximum of 12 degs. centigrade. Some kinds, 
however, will be found to withstand a frost 
even several degrees below zero, like the Rose 
Laurel, which will often withstand a temperature 
of 5 degs. to 6 degs, centigrade without incon- 
venience. 

As regards giving water in winter, the ques- 
tion is somewhat difficult—in fact, almost 
impossible —to answer precisely, as the quantity 
and the frequency of this depend in the first 
place upon the surroundings of the shrub and its 
nature. In places naturally dry more frequent 
watering is, of course, required than where 
dampness prevails, but this rule isin practice 
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imitation, and with deplorable results. 


Although the deciduous shrubs scarcely need 
water at all during the winter, it is nevertheless 
indispensable for evergreen shrubs. Yet even 
here we shall have to make a distinction. For 
instance, the Orange-tree requires more water 
than the Myrtle, and the Myrtle more than the 
Proteas, 

In the majority of orangeries and greenhouses 
the plants are watered every two or three weeks 
during winter, and daily after the month of 
April. It is commonly said that more is to be 
feared from too much water than from too little. 
This, however, must not be accepted literally. 
People who cultivate Orange-trees, for instance, 
are able to tell us that want of water, which is 
always prejudicial to this tree, may even result 
in a complete loss of leaf in extreme cases. 
Besides, there are two excellent plans for avoid- 
ing the ill effects of too abundant watering, the 
former of which is to plant in soils which allow 
the water torun away freely; the second is to 
use boxes with sides that can be opened from 
time to time to enable the roots to be inspected. 

Having given 12 degs. centigrade as the maxi- 
mum temperature that will be required in the 
orangery, we may further state that where the 
outside temperature is 8 degs. or 10 degs., it is 
necessary to ventilate the orangery. 


SUMMER CULTIVATION. 

After April 15, and, if possible, during cloudy 
weather, all plants in the orangery and green- 
house are transferred to places outside where 
the aspect is favourable. The pots, especially 
small ones, will have to be plunged, or, at least, 
soil must be heaped round them up to the rims, 
as this keeps them cool, which is useful for 
keeping the roots in good condition, No doubt 
if we make up our mind to water the plants 
always when necessary these precautions may 
be omitted, but in that case we shall have to 
water daily and oftener twice than once. In 
this, as in other cases, if the plants are in pots 
or boxes we shall have occasionally to give some 
manure, and weak liquid-manure will be found 
to produce surprising results. This is the Bel- 
gian method, and one of its most remarkable 
results is that it enables us to postpone the re- 
potting of the plants and permits of the employ- 
ment of small pots and boxes as compared with 
the size of the trees, So in the nurseries, etc. ; 
of Ghent and France, too, we often see Laurels 
with heads more than a yard in width, whilst 
the tubs they are in scarcely measure 20 inches 
in diameter. Under such conditions the planta 
thrive for years without enlargement of the tubs 
or change of soil, thanks to feeding with some 
manure. 

REPOTTING AND BOXING. 

We have just seen how it may be under 
certain circumstances possible to postpone this 
operation. It is necessary, however, especially 
in the case of young plants. As regards the 
time for this in the case of Fuchsias, Pome- 
granates, and all leaf-shedding plants, it would 
appear to coincide with the fall of the leaf. On 
the other hand, for plants which retain their 
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frequently neglected, owing to the mania for 


foliage, the spring (March and April), when 
vegetation has actively recommenced, is the 
proper time. For these plants the month of 
August also has been recommended, and rightly 
so, because then the sap, permeating all the 
tissues of the plant, is favourable to the forma- 
tion of new roots. We need not enlarge on the 
necessity for drainage and the employment of 
proper soils, which ought, moreover, to be as 
light as possible, in order to obviate the disad- 
vantages arising from too abundant watering. 





Salvia splendens.—For a few weeks 
before the Chrysanthemum season has com- 
menced there is sometimes a difficulty in pro- 
viding a satisfactory variety of bloom for the 
greenhouse, and at this period there are few 
things that can be more strongly recommended 
than the Salvias. To provide blue we have the 
tall, elegant, and free-bloominy S. azurea, and 
for deep rose there is S. Bethelli, but brighter 
than either is 8. splendens, a species whose 
brilliant scarlet blossoms have a singularly 
enlivening effect in early October. One great 
point in favour of this Salvia is the length of 
time it remains in beauty. After the corolla 
has dropped the calyx still persists, and being 
of as bright a colour as the corolla, renders the 
spikes attractive long after those of other species 
would be quite past. For placing on shelves the 
variety compacta, a form about half the height 
of the ordinary one, is much to be preferred, as 
its flowers are equally plentiful and brightly 
coloured,—B, 


1791.—Plants for cool greenhouse.— 
Except during the summer months you will not 
be able to grow many tender plants in a house 
with a south-east aspect. For the roof get such 
climbers as the white and purple Passion-flowers, 
as they will do very well, or you may substitute 
Clematis indivisa for either of these. This 
flowers in the spring, and produces quantities 
of white star-shaped blooms. The Cannas would 
no doubt do well in such a house, and furnish 
bright flowers and handsome foliage. Choisya 
ternata is an excellent plant when grown in 
pots for such a house, being evergreen and pro- 
ducing white and fragrant flowers in clusters. 
The blue and white Agapanthuses are also suit- 
able when given pots 10 inches to 12 inches in 
diameter. Yucca aloifolia variegata is a hand- 
some foliage plant. Then there are Fuchsias, 
Myrtles, Deutzia gracilis, and several handsome 
greenhouse Rhododendrons that would do well 
in your house if you can exclude the frost by 
the aid of a lamp. Such bulbs as Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Daffodils, and Crocuses will make the 
structure bright in the spring.—J. C. C. 


Malmaison Carnations. — Will you 
kindly help me in the culture of these plants ? 
Hach year [ am fearfully hit with that dread 
spot disease—Helminthosporium, I believe, is 
the right name—the white, withered spot on 
the apparently healthy leaf and stalk; as a 
result, of course, no flowers. I have layered the 
same plants each year, and got strong, healthy 
young ones—from the old strain, certainly—and 
still the disease beats me, I have syringed 
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with Fir-tree-oil, but it apparently does no good. 
Does the disease remain in the constitution of 
the plants? Ihave this year some two dozen 
fine healthy layers from the old strain, and 
only look forward to disappointment in the 
spring. How canI prevent it 2—T. F.C. 

* * This disease is usually most destructive 
in low and damp or foggy localities. Carnations 
like being high and dry, with plenty of fresh air 
about, but not too much wind. We suppose you 
are aware that it is not of the slightest use to 
attempt to grow Malmaisons altogether in the 
open ground? As soon as the layers are fairly 
rooted they should be taken up, potted, and 
removed toa light, airy house, where a little 
fire-heat is employed in very cold or wet or dull 
weather. Keep the plants up near the glass in 
a nice buoyant atmosphere ; use a little lime or 
old mortar-rabbish, also some burnt earth, in 
the soil used for potting, and dust a little fresh, 
dry soot about the plants now and then, and you 
will not be troubled much with ‘‘ spot,” ‘* gout,” 
or any other disease. Avoid also the use of 
much manure, and water cautiously—only when 
really required. 


* are the Silver Birch, Purple Beech, Scarlet Maple, Scarlet 
GARDHN WORK. Oak, Gold and Silver Poplars, and for towns the London 


Plane is pretty well impervious to smoke; Thorns, 
Laburnums, double-blossomed Cherries, the purple-leaved 
Prunus Pissardi. The Weeping Mahaleb Cherry is a very 
graceful tree, and not very common, The Mountain Ash 
makes a very pretty avenue tree. I was in a country 
town a few months ago where an avenue of this tree lined 
one of the principal roads, and the bright berries had a 
charming effect. 

































































































Conservatory. 

If green-fly appears on your plants in the conservatory, 
and a close watch is kept, the infested plants may be iso- 
lated and dealt with by removal to another house, or by 
syringing or dusting with Tobacco-powder. Fumigation 
with Tobacco, or even vaporising with nicotine, may not 
be convenient, especially where the conservatory is 
attached to the dwelling house. Besides, Tobacco smoke 
injuriously affects certain flowers when used strong 
enough to kill flies. Vaporising does not affect the 
flowers in the same way heated Tobacco smoke does ; but 
that also ig objectionable when usedin a conservatory 
attached to a dwelling house; therefore, the best way is to 
take preventive measures in good time, and be careful not 
to take plants infested with insects to the conservatory. 
The Gesneraceous plant named Saintpaulia ionantha is a 
very pretty novelty, and is easily propagated either from 
seeds or cuttings of theleaves. Seedlings flower the same 
season, and anyone who can grow Gloxinias will have no 
difficulty with this Saintpaulia. The colour of the flowers, 
which are freely produced, is a lovely sky blue. This 
is just the plant for the amateur’s warm conservatory. 
We have it now in flower in a house where the night 
temperature does not exceed 55 degs., and is often 
lower. There will be a continual change going on 
in this house by the removal of the Chrysanthemums as 
they fade. Lady Lawrence, Pelican, Lady Cumming, 
W. H. Lincoln, and other late sorts are coming on in cool- 
house, and will flower up till Christmas, and afterwards 
there will be an abundance of forced flowers. Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas are charming, and may be brought on 
in the early vinery just started, or the Peach-house. 
Bouvardias, when they cease to be effective, should be 
dried off and cut down, and when rested they will break 
out again, and the young shoots are good cuttings. 





















































































Fruit Garden. 


The early Strawberry forcer will soon be making 
start. See that the drainage is right, and the plants firmly 
fixed in the pots, and to insure a cleaner start dip the 
plants in a solution of Gishurst compound by spreading 
the fingers under the leaves of the plant. Very little soil 
will fall when the ball is inverted for the purpose of dip- 
ping the foliage in the bath of Gishurst. Suanlight-soap in 
golution, 1 ounce to the gallon and used at a temperature 
of 100 degs., will destroy all insect life. The early Peach- 
house may be closed for starting trees which have been 
forced in previous years, and will soon respond to a genial 
temperature. Start with a night temperature of 45 degs , 
and as soon as the buds burst increase to 50 dezs,, and 
when the blossoms expand add 50 degs, more. Use the sy- 
ringe twice a day, not heavily, but just enough to damp the 
bark and buds. Give air in bright weather, when the 
thermometer in the house rises to 60 degs., but close by 
9-30 o’clock in the afternoon at this season, Later on, 
when the days Jengthen, more air and more moisture will 
be required. There will still be some pruning to do out- 
side. There is not much that is new to say about pruno- 
ing. Shears or scissors are & good deal used by many 
who have much pruning to do, but a man used to the 
knife will get over as much work, and the knife makes a 
cleaner wound. In pruning it is always better to do too 
little than too much. 





GARDENING NOTES FROM 
CUMBERLAND. 


LILIUM GIGANTEUM AND L. WALLICHI. 


THESE are natives of the North-west Himalayas, 
aud buried in deep snow for many months of the 
year. They are to be seen in all their glory to- 
wards the end of the short, hot summer of that 
region. The first-named attains a height of 
8 feet to 10 feet, and even more, in the cold 
mist, hanging over waterfalls, fed by the melting 
snows; and of such dimensions that the shep- 
herds make their primitive flutes from its bulky 
stems. In British gardens, at a great elevation 
(8,000 feet or 9,000 feet above sea-level) it 
thrives, though only of a dwarf growth ; but 
the flowers are splendid. I have seen some 
spots in Perthshire where it should flourish. 
The second Lily is a charming plant on a lesser 
scale, growing in deep glens at a lower elevation. 
But L saw it in great perfection in a flower- 
border, situated on a bit of table-land, at least 
1.000 feet higher than its natural habitat, 
crowded with its spotless trumpets. I have 
tried both these Lilies in my cold county, but 
the violent north-east winds are fatal to success, 
and the annual snow burial is wanting. 


Vegetable Garden. 


There is now an abundance of the common kinds of 
vegetables, both greens and roots, and if the frost keeps off 
this abundance will continue. Cauliflowers and autumn 
Broccoli must be protected before frost sets in, or the 
whole will be destroyed. Lettuces, which are now full- 
grown, will decay if permitted to be frozen. See that the 
Potato heaps or clamps are sufficiently covered to keep 
out frost. Last winter many tons of Potatoes were 
destroyed by being insufficiently covered when the frost 
came. If frost comes and finds us unprepared—and the 
unforeseen is constantly happening—some long littery 
manure may be placed over the heaps after the frost has set 
in. Do not forget to cover up the Rhubarb crowns with 
some longish manure. Even when there are no means of 
forcing, this covering by keeping in the summer warmth 
will hasten growth and makea fortnight’s difference in the 
time of pulling. Mushroom-beds may be made up now 
in some building where frost can be kept out. Any dark 
building will do, and Seakale and Rhubarb forcing may be 
combined with Mushroom culture at this season. The 
best possible place for Mushroom culture is a large under- 
ground cellar, where the warmth from the beds will keep 
the temperature right for production. Keep winter 
Gucumbers moving steadily ; night temperature need not 
exceed 65 degs., and should not fall much lower, 


E, Hoppay. 


Stove. 

Cuttings of Crotons and other foliage plants will strike 
now in bottom-heat. Old Dracwnas may becutdown, and 
the stems cut into short pieces and planted as cuttings. 
They will start latent buds from every joint, which will 
goon form roots and make good plants. That old-fashioned 
plant Euphorbia splendens flowers very freely after a good 
rest, and the flowers are useful for buttonhole work. Like 
a good many old-fashioned things this has nearly disap- 
peared, though it is still useful for winter flowers, and will 
bear starving for years in a comparatively small pot. 
Gloxinias that were rested early will soon be ready for the 
start. I have seen good specimens well in bloom in 
February. Some things are, doubtless, better grown than 
they were in the past, but many other things are not 80 
well done as they were forty years ago. Use the sponge 
among the smooth-leaved plants subject to thrip and 
mealy-bug. When scale gets an introduction into a house 
itis generally cheaper in these days of dear labour to 
stamp it out by throwing away the plant or plants where 
there is no other forcing house. Bulbs and other things 
for the conservatory will be started here. 


Orchard-house. 

This house is usually filled with Chrysanthemums in 
autumn, and by the time they are over, if a good collection, 
including some of the best late sorts, are grown, the house 
must be cleaned and got ready for the fruit-trees again, 
assuming the trees are grown in pots. They will now be 
plunged outside, or else stood outside ona coal-ash bed, 
with the pots and roots sheltered with litter. Some years 
ago Thad alot of Peach and Plum-trees placed out with 
the roots and pots sheltered in this way, some litter also 
being placed on the top of the pots to counteract the 
effect of a severe frost just then occurring, A colony of 
mice had established themselves in the dry, warm litter, 
and before they were discovered the bark on several of 
the trees had been damaged by the pests. I mention this 
to show the trees should not be covered up and forgotten, 
and soon after Christmas they will be better under cover 
again. 





THE COMING WEHEK’S WORK. 
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Tue BRIERS OF KASHNOUR. 


For many long years I have been expecting to 
find these charming little Roses in English 
gardens, and have been disappointed ; and I 
expected to see them naturalised in the Scotch 
Highlands, In the glens about Braemar they 
should thrive abundantly. I left the famous 
Eastern Valley too soon to procure seeds, but 
brought away eight fine, healthy specimens in & 
special litter carried by men, and lost them all 
on arrival in the hot plains of Hindostan. These 
attractive flowers are found both single and fully 
double, bright yellow, red, and snow-white, 
on low bushes in neglected lands ; and there are 
other species of coarser growth with fragrant 
foliage, but less conspicuous blooms. Why have 
they not been introduced? Travellers and 
tourists have annually visited that remote region 
by hundreds since I was there, forty-three years 
ago ! W. H 


Extracts from @ Garden Diary from December 
~th to December 14th, 


We have just made a plantation of bush Apples on the 
broad-leaved Paradise stock. They are planted in _half- 
dozens and the kinds are Blenheim Ovsange, Cell ni 
Pippin, Echlinville, Warner’s King, Lord Grosvenor, Potts 
Seedling, Cox’s Orange, Yorkshire Beauty, Worcester 
Pearmain, Golden Spire, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Bismarck, 
King of Pippins, New Hawthornden, Huntingdon Cod- 
lin (the last-named is the biggest and, I think, the best 
of the Oodlin family), Irish Peach, Claygate Pearmain, 
Orange Pippin, Alexander, Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Stirling Castle, and the Queen. They are planted 8 feet 
apart and will have but little pruning at any time. Most 
of them have flower-buds, but will not be allowed to bear 
anything next season. The following year I shall expect 
fruit from most, if not all, and very fertile trees will 
have the crop thinned at the proper season. The ground 
is in fairly good condition, having been trenched last win- 
ter and produced a crop of Potatoes since, a little 
manure being forked in after trenching before the Pota- 
toes were planted, but none has been used since. The 
treee are now all mulched. Light crops of various things 
will be taken off the ground between the trees till the latter 
extend. Surface mulching will be used when necessary, 
but no manure will be dug in. Prepared a lot of Goose- 
berry and Currant cuttings and planted them in nursery 
bed in rows 1 foot apart, and 6 inches apart in the rows ; 
the bottoms of the cuttings were turned in the ground 
4 inches, and made very firm by treading. A little old 
Mushroom manure will be scattered between the rows to 
keep the frost from disturbing the cuttings and to main- 
tain the soil in an equable state of moisture. <A bed of 
Rose-cuttings put in some time ago has been treated in 
the same way. Commenced pruning the Laurels used for 
undergrowth in shrubbery. Where these are pruned 
every year and the growth kept long and close, the frost 
does not injure them as it does in exposed places, When 
used in large beds beneath large trees, they show off the 
old trunks of the trees to advantage. Old Birches look 
especially picturesque growing out of a mass of dark-foli- 
aged Laurels, or if the goil ig suitable Rhododendrons will 
be better. We have made provision for sheltering any- 
thing requiring protection, and as soon as frost sets in 
Tea Roses, Figs on walls, etc., will be sheltered. 


Cucumbers under Glass. 

Young plants may be set out any time in warm houses 
but the night temperature should not be less than 65 degs 
If fruit is required speedily another 5 degs, may 
be added to the night temperature, and no air need be 
given during the day. Chilled water should be used for 
watering and syringing now, but in large houses the 
ayringe need not be used very often if water is thrown 
about the paths freely. Pinching with the finger and 
thumb is the best kind of pruning. 


Window Gardening. 

Putthe Fuchsias and Sweet Verbenas in any place where 
they are safe from frost. The changes in the weather 
must be watched now, as there are indications of winter 
in the air, and, besides, the season is at hand for the 
change. Look out for green-fly and kill them, This 
makes one work, and a Pelargonium or Cineraria may be 
easily cleared in this way. Where there are hundreds of 
thousands of plants it becomes necessary to treat them in 
a wholesale way- 





Aster Novi-Bolgii Orion.—This is a 
lovely dwarf kind. It is but 18 inches or 20 inches 
high and its individual stems are bushy— 
fox-tail form—and feathered with flowers almost 
to the ground. The more telling features of this 
kind are its bright yellow disc and bright rosy- 
red flowers in profusion and open nearly all at 
once, yet lasting for a long time.—J. 

Potentilla nepalensis.—This is a gem in various 
ways ; not only absolutely hardy, but a perpetual flowering 
plant, and invaluable for cutting for small vases. The 
flowers continue to expand in water for an indefinite 
period ; but, of course, gradually get lighter in colour. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Standard Briers should be planted, mulched, and secured 
from wind by tying long Hazel or Ash-rods along the 
rows, or long slender Bamboo-canes will do. These 
Bamboos are a boon to town gardeners, as they are 
very neat and lasting, and are also very cheap when their 
lasting powers are considered. We have a lot which have 
been in use for some years, and they are still sound and 
good. Wood stakes would have been worm-eaten long 
ago. Those who are thinking of improving the character 
of their shrubberies should look round a good tree nursery. 
Our native trees and shrubs are hardy and excellent, and 
in cold wintry situations should be used to a considerable 
extent for shelter. Nothing can excel the beauty and 
warmth of our native Hollies and Yews, and their 
varieties, and though slow of growth, they last for 
centuries, Among what may be termed pictorial trees 
J vet 2 ese De ee 


Hardy Cyclamens.—I have a large patch of the 
red European variety on a rockery, and well it succeeds. I 
noted lately several lovely patches of the red and the 
white varieties in a cottage garden, where they had 
apparently grown undisturbed for a number of years,—E. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parscns, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, vrice 12s. ; well bound t: 
half-morocco, 18s. Through all booksellers. 
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Heliamphora nutans.—This is a greenhouse 
herbaceous perennial with thick fleshy leaves ; the pitcher- 

* In cola or northern districts the operations referred | like termination of the leaves is very distinct. Additional 
to undar “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to, | interest was imparted by its being in flower. The blossoms 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good } are produced on slénde? stenis well above the foliaze 
rosults. } being either white or with a pale rosy suffusion. 
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ROSES. 


CLIMBING ROSES, 


Wuat can be more beautiful than an Ayrshire 
or Evergreen Rose, scrambling up the stem of 
| some old tree, which is probably bare of branches 
for the first 10 feet or 12 feet from the ground- 
line, although its lofty head is a fine feature on 
the outskirts of a lawn or shrubbery. Deftly 
and rapidly these Roses twine and wind them- 
selves around the rugged trunk till they reach 
the branches above, where, spreading and bend- 
ing downward, the clusters of flowers gracefully 
intermingle with leaves and branches. Climb- 
ing Roses are equally well adapted for trailing 
over house fronts, arches, arbours, and rustic 
temples. For the purposes just indicated, the 
Ayrshire, Evergreen (represented in the illustra- 
tion by Félicité-Perpétuée) and Multiflora Roses 
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The aim should be to obtain and preserve a 
number of moderately-sized, well-ripened shoots, 


for only these produce flowers. 





HINTS ON PLANTING ROSES 
How Rosgs ovuGuT TO BE PLANTED, 


WHENEVER it is possible Roses should be 


given a bed to themselves, in an open spot 
away from 
other flowers. 


wide three rows, 


for standards about 2 feet 6 inches. 
having been made ready, and the position o 
the Roses in them marked out, the next thing 
and the most important of all, is to see tha 
they are properly planted. 













































































Rose Félicité-Perpétuée over a house front, 


are the best, while Lamarque and Gloire de 
Dijon both do well on painted iron arches and 
trellises. They grow vigorously when in a rich 
soil, often making shoots 10 feet to 12 feet long 
in one season. They are very hardy, and when 
fairly established flower most abundantly. For 
low fences, the Hybrid China and the Hybrid 
Bourbon, and the strongest-growing of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals may be used, and if a wall 
with a south aspect requires to be covered, 


whether high or low, some few of the Noisette, | 


Tea-scented, and Banksian Roses are the very 
best kinds that can be planted. 

The general management of climbing Roses is 
familiar to every Rose-grower. The Banksian 
Rose alone requires special! treatment. One 
often hears this Rose described as growing 
freely but flowering sparingly. This is usually 
due to the system of pruning, very little of the 
latter being necessary. The gross wood should 
be stopped during the growing season, and the 
thin, wiry shoots removed early in the spring, 





where they have been ‘heeled in,” and brought 
to the side of the bed they are intended to 
occupy. A mat should always be thrown over 
them to keep their roots from drying by exposure 
to sun or wind. A hole should then be dug 
about a foot square, and of sufficient depth, in 
the case of dwarf (or ‘‘ bush”) Roses, to allow 
the junction of the stock and scion to be about 
an inch below the surface of the bed when the 
operation iscompleted. In the case of standards 
the hole should be 6 inches deep. A plant 
should then be taken from beneath the mat, 
sprinkled with water, and held with the left 
hand in the centre of the hole, while with the 
right the roots are spread out horizontally and 
evenly in it, taking care that the roots cross 
each other as little as possible. Some of the 
finest soil available should next be sprinkled 
over the roots so as just to cover them. Over 
this light covering place 3 inches more soil, 
which may then be trodden in and the hole 
filled up. Tread the soil firmly round the 


trees, and not planted among 

A bed 3 feet wide will hold 
two rows of plants, and one 4 feet 6 inches 
The distance between the 
plants for dwarfs should be about 18 inches, and 
The beds 


Some of the plants 
should be carefully removed from the trench 
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plant when this has been done. Firm planting 
is very necessary for the future well-being of 
Roses. 

In the case of heavy soils, or where the ground 
remains for any length of time in too wet a con- 
dition for the planting of Roses to be satisfac- 
torily carried out, it isan excellent plan to secure 
some light gritty soil, such as the clippings 
obtained from the sides of roads when the Grass 
edges are beingcut. A spadeful of this material 
may then with advantage be placed both above 
and beneath the roots instead of the natural 
soil. Soil of this character may be firmly 
trodden without caking together, and the grit 
in it encourages the early formation of roots, 

When planting Roses singly on lawns or else- 
where the same method should be followed as 
when inserting them in beds. Where Roses are 
planted in the spring the shoots should be 
pruned before planting. 
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SINGLE PLANTS ON LAWNS OR IN BORDERS. 

Previous to planting Roses singly on lawns or 
in borders a hole should be dug for each, 18 inches 
square and 18 inches deep. The soil removed 
from the holes should be well mixed with one- 
fourth of its quantity of well-decayed manure 
before being reatored to them. If the soil be 
found poor and unsuitable, better soil from 
another part of the garden or some turfy loam 
should be substituted. No Grass should be 
allowed to grow within at least six inches of the 
stem of standard Roses planted on lawns. 


CLIMBING OR PILLAR ROSES. 

For climbing and other Roses of very vigorous 
growth the hole prepared for their reception 
should he 2 feet square and 2 feet deep, and care 
be taken that the soil be of a suitable character 
and well enriched with manure. For it must be 
borne in mind that such Roses require much 
more root room than those which are pruned 
back every year, and in most cases are intended 
to occupy the same positions for many years to 
come. Therefore, any extra care and attention 
bestowed on the planting of strong-growing 
Roses, like those referred to, will, sooner or 
later, be well repaid. 


STAKING STANDARD RosEs, 

As the planting proceeds each plant should 
be secured to a firm stake of some kind. In 
order to avoid damaging any of the roots, the 
stakes should be driven firmly into the holes 
prepared for the reception of the plants before 
planting them. Dwarf or bush plants do not 
need staking, but, to prevent injury from high 
winds, all long growths should be shortened 
previous to planting. 

LABELLING OF RosEs. 

Where there is ouly one plant of any variety 
a permanent label with the name of the Rose 
either written or printed upon it should be 
attached to a small stake placed near it, and 
not to any part of the plant itself; but when 
several plants of the same variety are grouped 
together or follow one another, labels will only 
be necessary at the beginning of each such group 
or row. 


WINTER PROTECTION OF DWARF TEAS 
AND NOISETTES, 

All kinds of Roses should be planted in the 
way previously described. Teas and Noisettes 
and other tender sorts, however, require, after 
planting, some protection to be given them, or 
they will be liable to injury should an unusually 
severe frost afterwards set in. Fortunately, 
dwarf plants may be readily protected by draw- 
ing the soil over the centre or crown of them to 
the height of 3 inches or 4 inches. This will be 
found an excellent method, for, except in 
extreme cases, the plants are in this way saved 
from serious damage, although the exposed 
portion of their shoots may be destroyed. If 
further protection be required, Bracken or straw 
may be placed loosely among them. 


THE WINTER PROTECTION OF STANDARD TEAS 
AND NOISETTES, 

In most winters the insertioa of Bracken in 
the heads of standard Roses, or tying their 
shoots to a secure central stake, and thatching 
them with straw or Bracken, will be found to 
answer excellently. 


List OF CHOICE ROSES FOR BEGINNING A 

COLLECTION (FIFTY EXHIBITION Rosks), 
Hysprip PrERPETUALS.—White: Marchioness 
of Londonderry, Merveille de Lyon. Blush and 
pink : Baroness Rothschild, Her Majesty, Mme, 
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Gabriel Luizet, Mrs. John Laing, Pride of 
Waltham. Medium red and rose: Camille Ber- 
nardin, Comtesse d’Oxford, Dupuy Jamain, 
Etienne Levet, Suzanne M.!Rodocanachi, Ulrich 
Brunner. Crimson: A. K. Williams, Alfred 
Golomb, Comte Raimbaud, Dr. Andry, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Duke of Fife, Fisher Holmes, 
Francois Michelon, Marie Baumann, Maurice 
Bernardin. Dark crimson: Charles Lefebvre, 
Duke of Wellington, Earl of Dafferin, Louis 
Van Houtte, Prince Arthur, and Prince Camille 
de Kohan. 

Hyerm Tras.—Captain Christy, Caroline 
Testout, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, La France, 
Viscountess Folkestone. 

Tras AND Norsertes —Anna Olivier, Caro- 
line Kuster (N.), Catherine Mermet, Comtesse 
de Nadaillac, Ernest Metz, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Innocente Pirola, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Lambard, 
Maman Cochet, Maréchal Niel (N.), Marie Van 
Houtte, Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, The Bride. 

Bourson.—Mrs. Paul. 


THIRTY NON EXHIBITION OR ‘* GARDEN” ROSES. 


‘¢ SUMMER-FLOWERING VARIETIES ” (or those 
which flower only once in the year).— 
Provence: Oabbage or Common (pink). 
Moss: Common, or Old (pink), Blanche Moreau 
(white). Damask: Rosa Mundi (white with 
red stripes) AusTRIAN Brier: Austrian 
Copper (coppery-red), Austrian Yellow (yellow), 
Persian Yellow (golden-yellow). Swket Brier : 
Common (pink), Janet’s Pride (white tipped 
crimson). Crimptnc Roses: Blairii, No. 2 
(blush, rose centre), Bennett’s Seedling (white), 
Félicité-Perpétudée (white). PoL~yanTHa (multi- 
flora): Grandiflora (white, single), ‘Turner’s 
Crimson Rambler. 

‘s AUTUMN-FLOWERING ” VARIETIES (or those 
which bloom both in the summer and autumn). 
—PrrpretuaL Moss : Stanwell Perpetual (blush). 
Hyerip Teas: Bardou Job (bright crimson, 
almost single), Gustave Regis (pale yellow). 
Cuma : Old Blush, or Common Monthly (pink), 
Cramoisie-Supérieure (crimson), Laurette Mes- 
simy (rose and yellow). Notserre: L’Idéal 
(metallic-red). PotyanTHa (dwarf) : Gloire des 
Polyantha (rose), Mme. Anna Maria de Mon- 
travel (white), Perle d’Or (nankeen-yellow). 
JAPANESE: Rugosa Alba (white), Rugosa 
(violet-rose), Mme. G. Bruant (white, and semi- 
double). Crimprnc Roses: Tra, Gloire de 
Dijon (buff) ; Hyprrp Tea : Reine Marie Henri- 
ette (carmine); Norserre: William Allen 
Richardson (deep orange). 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LATE AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


CARYSANTHEMUMS and Starworts are the only 
outdoor flowers we have (week commencing 
November llth) in quantity, and these will 
soon be scarce. For the 

OvurpooR CULTURE oF CaRYSANTHEMUMS I 
used to devote a space in some sheltered corner 
of the garden, erecting ever the plants a skeleton 
frame on which to hang tiffany or other protect- 
ing material in severe weather ; but some two 
years ago the uprights of the structure came to 
gcief, and no wood being available for more, I 
gave up growing them entirely in the open and 
fell back on some bare stretches of wall at the 
back and front of low houses and pits. They 
are comparatively little trouble here, as so soon 
as they begin to grow the shoots may be thinned 
out, leaving a few of the strongest, and these 
can be kept to the wall with the aid of a few 
nails and a little twine ; they can also be easily 
protected in case of frost. About 12 inches by 
G inches of soil is all that is used, and an inch 
or two of this is removed in the spring, sub- 
stituting a bit of better stuff; the plants also 
get the benefits of a little stimulant after the 
davelopment of the buds, which are slightly 
thinned to secure fair-sized flowers. F'ree-grow- 
ing and flowering Japanese kinds, such as 
Elaine, Hiver Fleuri, Bouquet Fait, ’ Adorable, 
Val @’Andorre, and Maiden’s Blush, are the 
best for general cutting. To these may be 
added the newer Avalanche, Viviand Morel, 
W. H. Lincoln, William Holmes, and W. 
Stevens. I have fallen back on the old smal!- 
flowering Mme. Sentir as an early white after 
giving Lady Selborne a trial; this latter 
appears too tender for outdoor work, The 
























season is extended by planting both on south 
and north walls. We get very fair blooms from 
the latter aspect if it is a bit sheltered by other 
structures. When the question of planting 
LATE FLOWERING STARWORTS was under con- 
sideration, it was deemed advisable to give them 
a special place instead of putting them on the 
herbaceous borders with other things, and 
accordingly I made a hedge of them close to a 
skeleton frame that is used for Azaleas through 
the summer months. Here, as in the case of 
Chrysanthemums on walls, they can be easily 
protected. The sorts selected were cordifolius, 
Diana, grandiflorus, the varieties of diffusus and 
some of the Novi-Belgii section, and I can 
thoroughly recommend all these as among the 
, KE, B. 


best of the late varieties. 





THE ANTHEMIS (CHAMOMILES). 


Tuts is not a very important family in gardens, 
but many of the kinds are pretty rock-garden 
plants. The one illustrated, A. macedonica, is 
too large to be associated with the dwarfest gems 
of the alpine flora, butit is, nevertheless, of very 
neat and striking appearance. The plant grows 
from 6 inches to 8 inches high, and spreads out 
into a neat compact bush about 18 inches across. 
The foliage is much divided and of a very 
pleasing glaucous hue. The white Daisy-like 
flowers with dark yellow centres are produced 
in constant succession throughout the summer 
months. A gritty loam and a sunny position 














It 


Macedonian Chamomile (Anthemis macedonica). {.7% 





seem to suit it best. A. Aizoon is quite dwarf, 
not more than 4 inches high, the flowers small, 
white, and like Daisies, the most beautiful 
portion of the plant being the leafage, which is 
covered with a white downy substance. An 
exposed spot in the rock garden is the place for 
it. A. Kitaibeli is taller, and a quiet-coloured 
border plant, the flowers pale lemon in colour. 
A species similar to this is the yellow-flowered 
Chamomile (A. tinctoria), being of use for cutting. 
The double-flowered Corn Chamomile (A. 
arvensis) one sometimes sees grown amongst 
annual plants, the flowers double, white, and 
long-lasting in water. 





1777 and 1784.—Gladiolus spawn.—The 
bulblets of Gladioli are very useful for increas- 
ing the stock. They should be sown, not too 
closely, in rich, light soil. A good mulch of 
leaf-mould or long manure will obviate the neces- 
sity for lifting them in the winter. If well 
attended to, three years should see them grown 
to flowering size, though the rate of growth, 
varying in different soils, a longer period may in 
gome cases elapse before the appearance of the 
blooms. ‘ Inquirer” had better mulch his 
spawn-bed at once. He must not be disap- 
pointed at the slight increase in size shown by 
his bulblets, which have only had a few months’ 


growth in a very dry spot, during a very dry 
season. Tiger Lilies may be raised in the same 
way from the bulblets that appear every autumn 
at the points of jointure of leaves and stem,— 


S. W. F. 
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Violet-seeds.—I have had the same expe- 
rience of Violets that your correspondent 
“St. Stephens” (1760) complains of. They 
always produced seed-pods without even flower- 
ing. Another plant (Spergula) that I introduced 
jnto my garden acted somewhat similarly. 
Where it naturally grows among the sandbanks 
along the sea shore, it forms a compact little 
plant, with handsome white flowers as large as 
a threepenny-bit; but when I tried it, it pro- 
duced flowers without any petals at all, and 
seeded abundantly, coming up in all directions. 
Could you or any of your correspondents assign 
any reason or theory for those two plants 
behaving in such a manner ?—J AMES KELLY. 
In your issue of GARDENING, Nov, 16th, 
p. 574, I noticed mention made of these. Is it 
not true that the Violet flower does not turn to 
seed? The seed is produced by what may be 
termed a ‘‘blind flower”—i e., one that does 
not produce the coloured petals.—Sa.r. 


*.* There appears to be some mystery about 
the seeding of the Violet. The reason for this 
is, we suppose, that well. grown plants do not as 
a rule, produce seeds. It is only when the 
plants are deteriorating and the flowers have 
become very small that seeds are produced 
abundantly. There must, of course, be perfect 
flowers before seeds can be produced ; but the 
highly cultivated plants have been lifted out of 
their natural condition. Violets in a half- 
starved condition have been known to produce 
seeds abundantly, although the blossoms had 
been so small as to pass unnoticed. The more 
highly developed the plant and flower, the fewer 
seeds. The wild Pansy produces far more 
seeds than the cultivated Pansy; and Pansy- 
growers know that some of the most highly 
developed varieties do not produce seeds. The 
nearer we get back to nature the more seed. 
There need not be colour in the flowers for seed 
bearing, but the organs must be perfect. 


Diseased Clove Carnation leaves.— 
I should be much obliged if ‘*G. 8. 8.” would 
tell me what is the name of the disease—and if 
there is any cure other than destruction— 
affecting enclosed leaves of Old Crimson Clove? 
They were layered this July, and are at edge of 
some sixty others. How much potassium 
bisulphide to the gallon of water should be used 
for syringing Teas attacked by aphis? Will it 
keep in solution any length of time, as a thirty- 
gallon cask is usually filled up at one making of 
insecticide? Can you send me a few wireworms 
at your convenience that I may be able to recog- 
nise them? I was much obliged for your reply 
last year re weevils. They appeared this year, 
but were expected and caught.—G. J. PapBury. 

* * In reply to the enclosed from “G. F. 
Padbury,” the Carnation leaves are attacked by 
a fungus—Uredo dianthi. Unless your plants 
are very badly attacked, there is a good chance 
of their becoming quite free from this pest in the 
course of next summer, but if badly attacked it 
is not of much use keeping them, as they must 
be much weakened by the attack. Cut off and 
burn the affected leaves, and in watering the 
plants do not wet the leaves. To prevent the 
pest spreading, spray the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture, 6 lb. sulphate of copper, dissolved in 
4 gallons of water, to which must be added, 
when cold, 4 lb. of quicklime, slaked in a little 
water, mix the fluids thoroughly, and add 
40 gallons of water ; stir well before use. Sulphide 
of potassium half-an-ounce to one gallon of 
water. I do not know what its keeping powers 
may be. A more certain insecticide for aphides 
is the extract from 8 lb. of Quassia chips, 5 lb. 
of soft-soap, in 100 gallons of soft water ; or boil 
7 lb. of Tobacco and 1 lb. of soft-soap in 
5 gallons of water, strain, and to every gallon 
add 36 gallons of water or paraffin emulsion, I 
am sorry to say Tam notin a position to send 
you a specimen of a wireworm. When fall 
grown they are about an inch in length and one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter ; they are quite 
smooth, and more resemble a short piece of 
copper-wire than anything else.—G. 5. ps 

Destroying moles.—Seeing a corres- 
pondent, on page 588, asking the way to keep out 
moles from a lawn-tennis court, the Editor 
speaks about netting down 3 feet in the ground. 
It would be very expensive ; besides it would not 
last long. A perfect cure for keeping away 
moles is to make a trench 3 feet deep and 1} feet 
wide, and fill it up with coarse engine ashes; — 
AIRDRIE. af 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MME. ISAAC. 
Ir is not often that a new Chrysanthemum of 


Continental origin, even of exceptional merit, | 


obtains the full measure of public recognition 
until it has been in cultivation for three years. 
In the first year it remains in the hands of the 
importers for trial, in the second it probably 
passes into the collections of a few of the leading 
exhibitors, who may show it in good form, or 
who may perhaps succeed in getting it certifi- 
cated, in either of ,which cases it is then sure to 
be largely grown by the Chrysanthemum fra- 
ternity. 

The year 1892 may perhaps be regarded as 
one of the most successful that the French 
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a 
This variety (Mme. Isaac) may be considered | 


@ large white Japa- | 
The centre, how- | 





an improvement on Condor, 
hese, very popular for a time. 
ever, is much better ; the florets are long, flat, 
and of medium width, and the blooms, although 
loosely arranged, are fuller and more compact 
than those of Condor. The colour is a milky- 
white, with the faintest suspicion of cream in 
the centre. The height of the plant is not ex- 
cessive, and the time of flowering is midseason. 
The form is not unusual, and there are many 
other Japanese varieties that are similar in 
style. Pi 





Good; hardy Chrysanthemums.—I 
want to get some good hardy Chrysanthemums 
in an open border. g Could I buy cuttings now 
and grow them in a cold, frame through the 


J, 
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can be excluded. If this cannot be done, pro- 
pagate the cuttings in the greenhouse to which 
you refer in your second query. Insert the cut- 
tings either singly in thumb-pots or a number of 
them may be inserted around the edge of a 3-inch 
pot. Let the compost for this purpose be made 
up of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
free use of coarse sand, which should be sufficient 
to keep the compost nice and porous. Mix well 





before using. In about a month the cuttings 
should be rooted, and they should then be 
repotted singly into small-sized pots. If the 
weather is not too severe towards the end of 
February place the young plants in the cold 
| frame, taking care to cover the frame-light with 
| & mat or some similar protection on cold, frosty 
| days, and always at night. As the weather 
| improves ventilate freely, until eventually the 





seediing groxers have had for some time, but | 


for the reasons given we h:ve only had an 
opportunity of coming to that conclusion during 


the season that has just drawn to a close. 


Among the novelties of 1892 that have occupied | 


a foremost place at our shows and floral meetings | 


this year the following are worthy of mention: 
Louise, Mme. Chas. Capitant, Mdlle. Thérése 
Rey, Mrs. C. Harman-Payne, Prefét Robert, 
President Borel, Vice-President Calvat, Mme. 
Lawton (Anemone), Incendie, Mme, Oct. Mir- 
beau, Th. Denis, Van den Heede, and Mme. 
Isaac. 


It is only with the last that I am at present | 


concerned, and it may be observed that in the 
autumn of the year in which it was introduced 
I saw this variety at the Ryecroft nursery in a 
collection of novelties which Mr. Jones then had 
under his care for trial and selection, 


A new Japanese Chrysanthemum (Mme. Isaac), 


winter, and plant out in the spring to blossom 


next autumn? I should be obliged for any | 


hints in managing them. I want also a few 
Chrysanthemums for a small greenhouse. How 
had I best manage them? The greenhouse is a 
very small one, and can be heated to keep the 


as last winter. It is pretty full at present with 
cuttings, and some Ferns, and a few ‘(Gera- 
niums,” etc., in blossom.—M. L. 

*,” Those Chrysanthemums best suited for an 
open border are the early and semi-early kinds. 
Varieties of these two sections blossom most 
profusely during August, September, and 
October. Should the weather remain open 
during November these sorts will continue 


| blossoming until a severe frost cuts them down. 
| You may purchase cuttings now, and they 
| should root in a cold frame from which the frost 





| ceed. 


frame-light may be entirely removed. Plant out 
in the border during May, carefully staking 
each plant at the same time. The sorts named 
below will make fine bushes, and these will 


| reward you with a number of blossoms in the 
| early autumn. 
frost out, except in very exceptional weather, | 


Those kinds which you propose 
to cultivate for your small greenhouse should be 
propagated and treated in the same way as the 
earlier sorts, and as the pots get full of roots 
should be repotted into those of larger size. Let 


| the compost be richer each time by adding well- 


rotted manure, and finally still better material. 
Watch the articles which appear in GARDENING 
from time to time and you cannot fail to suc- 
Hardy border sorts: Harvest Home 
(crimson and gold, height 34 feet), Mme. Marie 
Masse (rosy-mauve, height 24 feet), Mme, 
Kulalie Morel (deep cerise and gold, height 


3 feet), Lady Fitzwygram (white, height 2% feet), 
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Comtesse Foucher de Cariel (old-gold, height 
2 feet), Roi des Précocds (bright crimson, height 
3 feet), Mons. Gustave Grunerwald (light pink 
and white, very dwarf), Strathmeath (bright 
magenta, height 24 feet), Blushing Bride (rosy- 
blush), Bronze Bride (rich bronze, height 2 feet), 
Piercy’s Seedling (bronzs, very dwarf and free- 
flowering), Ryecroft Glory (golden-yellow, one 
of the best, height about 3 feet). Six Japanese 
of easy culture: Viviand Morel (blush-mauve), 
Chas. Davis (bronzy-yellow), W. Seward (deep 
crimson), Souvenir de Petite Amie (white), 
W. H. Lincoln (yellow), Col. W. B. Smith (old- 
gold), 





BEST VARIETIES TO GROW FOR 
EXHIBITION. 
A FEW POPULAR KINDS. 

Ar the annual dinner ofthe National Chrysan- 
themum Society, which took place at Anderton’s 
Hotel, London, E.C., on November 27th, the 
following particulars regarding the great 
November show were oflicially notified, and 
should prove of considerable interest to readers 
of GARDENING. On the occasion referred to 
there were exhibited 3,720 cut-blooms, divided 
up into the following sections: 1,950 Japanese 
in 203 varieties ; 594 incurved, in 74 varieties, 
and 1,174 blooms, in which number are included 
reflexed, large Anemone, Japanese-Anemone, 
Anemone-Pompons, Pompons, and seedlings, 
etc. The names of the Japanese varieties 
occupying the first eight positions are as follows, 
and for comparison with the positions attained 
by the same sorts last year the figures of the 
two seasons are stated below :— 


1895 1894 
Col. W. B. Smith... 113 67 
Viviand Morel ... et ee 99, LOY 
Sunflower ... ae ee OD) Sl 
Chas. Davis she Fae Se 89 
Mrs. C. Harman Payne... 73 Ti 
E. Molyneux He ce 07 85 
Mme. Thérése Rey Be OD 37 
Philadelphia 5 61 — 


These figures should prove valuable to all 
exhibitors, as they are the actual record of the 
number of times the respective varieties were 
staged at this show, and demonstrate the con- 


‘sistency of the sorts exhibited. 





Chrysanthemums for large blooms 
—lIn growing Chrysanthemum: for large blooms 
I have been recommended ditferent methods in 
dealing with early and late varieties, and would 
feel obliged if you would inform me which 
method is the correct one, and most likely to 
produce the best results? 1, With early plants 
top middle of March, when buds will show at 
correct times, or top about 20th May. If 
plants do not show first bud by this date, top 
ugain, if second buds do not show on 9th July, 
when buds in correct time for show will present 
themselves. This last plan Mr. C. EK. Shea 
states, in an article on the subject, would be 
successful with Chrysanthemum E. Molyneux. 
3, For late plants method advised is to top first 
week in March. I would also thank you to let 
me know if the two following are early or mid- 
season varieties: Boule d’Or (Calvat), new 
Major Bonaffon, Commandant Blusset ?—T, T. 


*,” Speaking generally, we are not in favour 
of topping the plants of Chrysanthemums for 
large blooms. Certainly the practice is not 
followed to any extent by the leading exhi- 
bitors. There may, however, be a few sorts 
requiring exceptional treatment, notably Mrs. 
F. Jameson, The Queen, W. G. Newitt, and 
the like, which are very late in showing their 
flower-buds. These are topped in March, and 
the earliest buds, which appear afterwards, are 
secured to produce the large blooms, even if 
they come in July, We advise that you do not 
top any plants after March, but rather allow 
the growth to progress in a natural manner, and 
select the buds of early sorts late. Those that 
bloom late secure early. This is not a difficult 
matter. Stopping the plant in March simply 
delays the formation of the first natural break. 
Oaly the exceptionally lata sorts, therefore, 


require this method, and as seen above, the buds 
that we desire are really from the first break on 
thi With naturally early 
varieties, then, the case is this: By delaying 
the time of the first break we obtain the crown- 


the three selected shoots, 



































buds (the next that show on the three shoots we 
retain) about ten days later than when no top- 
ping has been done, and by so doing the blooms 
may often be brought to perfection at a similar 
date to the very late sorts. 


is somewhat early. 


also about 


*,* All Japanese have comparatively dwarf 


growth, and the following sorts are all first-rate 
for exhibition blooms: 
Boule d’Or (Calvat, buff), Chas. Davis (bronze- 
rose), Col. W. B. Smith (old-gold), Commandant 
Blusset 
(amaranth), Eda Prass (blush), E. Molyneux 
(red and yellow), Eva Knowles (light buff), 
G. C. Schwabe (carmine-rose), H. L Sunder- 


Avalanche (white), 


(crimson), Deuil de Jules Terry 


bruch (yellow), Hairy Wonder (buff), In- 
ternational (salmon-white), Louise (blush), 
Mme. Ad. Chatin (white), Mad. Ad. 


Moullin (white), Mme. Carnot (white), Mme. 
Octavie Mirbeau (rose, edged-white), Mme. Marie 
Hoste 
(white), Mephisto (red and buff), M. Ch. Molin 
(bronze), M. 
M. Georges Biron (crimson-brown), M. Gruyer 
(light pink), M. Panckouke (yellow), Mrs. KE. 
S. Trafford (bronze-rose), Mutual Friend (white), 
Niveum (white), Phoebus (1894, yellow), Pallanza 
(yellow), President Armand (crimson and gold), 
President Borel (dark rose-purple), 
(ecrimson-brown), Rose Wynne (white), Reine 
d’ Angleterre (silvery-pink), Souvenir de Petite 
Amie (white), Thos, Wilkins (yellow), Vicomtesse 
Hambledon 
(mauve), W. H. Lincoln (yellow), C. Wilfred 


(creamy-white), Mdlle. Thérése Rey 


Chenon de Léché (old rose), 


R. Dean 


(pearly-pink), Viviand Morel 


Mashall (yellow), Wm. Bolia (amaranth), Wm. 


Tricker (rose and white), Wm. Seward (dark 


crimson). For bush plants select from the under- 
mentioned: Avalanche, Boule d@’Or, Chas, 
Davis, Col. W. B Smith, Commandant Blusset, 
G. C. Schwabe, Hairy Wonder, International, 
Louise, Mme. Ad. Chatin, Mme. Ad. Moullin, 
Mme. Carnot, Mme. Oct. Mirbeau, Mdlle. 
Thérése Rey, Mdlle. Lacroix, M. Ch. Molin, 
M, Chenon de Léché, M. Georges Biron, M. 
Gruyer, M. Panckouke, Mrs. EK. S. Trafford, 
Mutual Friend, Niveus, Phcebus, Pallanza, 
President Borel, President Armand, R. Dean, 
Reine d’Angleterre, Souvenir de Petite Amie, 
Thos. Wilkins, Viviand Morel, W. H. Lincoln, 
Wom. Tricker, Wm. Seward. 


Treatment of outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums.—1!, What is the time to take cuttings 
of outdoor Chrysanthemums, and how should 
they be treated ? 2, When must they be planted 
out? Would a south and west aspect suit them 
with the shelter of a high hedge of Scarlet 
Runner Beans, a yard to the east of them? 3, 
Must they have liquid-manure? If so, how 
often, and how soon should it begin? 4, 
Should they be pinched back and disbudded? 
5, What are the best varieties? Please mention 
colours—not Pompons, if possible.—H. H. 


*,* You may take cuttings of outdoor Chrys- 
anthemums as soon as you can obtain them now. 
Make them about 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
cutting them straight across below a joint witha 
sharp knife. Insert them around the edge ofa 
3-inch pot, using as a compost equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, and a free use of coarse 
sand, mixing the ingredients well together. 
They will root quite easily in a temperature of 
about 40 degs. to 45 degs. A cool greenhouse 
is a capital place in which to carry this out. 
Follow the instructions during successive seasons 
in GARDENING, and you cannot fail to succeed. 
When planting them out in May, south and 
west aspects will suit them admirably. Apply 
liquid-manure after the buds have appeared ; 
once or twice a week will be quite often enough. 
The sorts appended below will not need to be 
pinched back, as they are dwarf and bushy. 
They may, however, be slightly disbudded in 
some of the freest of them. ‘The Japanese sorts, 


which you evidently wish to grow, are Harvest 


Home (crimson and gold), Mme. Marie Masse 
(rosy-mauve), Lady Fitzwygram (white), Mme. 
Eulalie Morel (cerise), Mme. 


Boule d’Or (Calvat) 
Major Bonaffon, as many 
of the American-raised kinds are, is late, and 
Commandant Blusset is early and indifferently 
coloured from forward buds. 


Varieties for exhibitions.—Will you 
or any expert Chrysanthemum-grower kirdly 
give me the names of about four dozen Chrys- 
anthemums for exhibition, the height of which 
does not exceed 4 feet 6 inches ; 
three dozen good bush plants, and oblige ?— 
Lover or CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 





la Comtesse 


Foucher de Cariel (old-gold), Vicomtesse d’ Avene 
(rose), Mme. Desgrange (white), G. Wermig 
(yellow), M. Gustave Grunerwald (pink and 
white), Ryecroft Glory (yellow, very good), Roi 
des Précocés (rich crimson), M. Henri Devered 
(bronze). The above twelve varieties are the 
best of the outdoor sorts. 


Chrysanthemums for show.—You 
have kindly helped me before, so I again ask 
your valuable aid. I wish to grow about a 
dozen Chrysanthemums for show. Will you 
kindly tell me the best sorts, and when to get 
the cuttings? Also the treatment all the way 
through? I take in GARDENING, but do not 
quite know what you mean by the crown bud 
and terminal bud.—A RercuLaR RBADER. 


*.* Twelve good Chrysanthemums for show 
are the following varieties, which, after ex- 
tended trial, have proved most consistent : 
Col. W. B. Smith, old-gold; Viviand Morel, 
mauve; Sunflower, yellow; Charles Davis, 
bronzy-yellow; Mrs. C. Harman Payne, rosy- 
blush ; E. Molyneux, crimson and gold; Mad. 
Thérése Rey, white; Phoebus (1894), yellow ; 
Mme. Carnot, white ; Mrs. E. G. Hill, white and 
lavender; Commandant Blusset, carmine- 
amaranth; Mrs. W. H. Lees, blush. Follow 
the instructions in GARDENING as they appear 
from time to time, and you will succeed in their 
cultivation. 





THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


Failure of Tomatoes.—Having failed 
with my Tomatoes under glass this season [should 
be glad of your advice. I have a lean-to house 
about 30 feet by 12 feet. I trained the plants 
up the roof in single stems, and had a row in 
middle of house trained on sticks, They were 
potted in sandy soil and rotten manure, two 
parts of manure to one of sand. All went well 
until the first fruit began to colour, Then the 
fruit went bad at the crown about the size of a 
shilling, and the bad portion was very dark. 
Spots came on foliage, and the outside of leaf 
shrivelled up. If I tore the leaf asunder a cloud 
of dust came from it, and the foliage looked 
rusty and bad. I always gave plenty of air 
during the day, and closed tight at night-time. 
The pots I kept well watered with spring water. 
The floor of the house is earth, and about 2 feet 
lower than the outside ground. I may add that 
I never syringed the plants at any time, the 
sorts I grew being Scarlet Perfection and Con- 
ference.—W. D. 

*.* You used too much rotten manure in the 
soil, The proportion should have been one of 
manure to three of soil. You can feed later on 
when necessary afterwards. The plants being 
unhealthy, the fungus appeared and settled 
them. The floor of the house is 2 feet lower 
than the natural level is for Tomatoes. Better 
grow Cucumbers next year. 


1789.—Seakale.—Yes ; you may cover your 
plants again as you suggest, providing they are 
strong enough. You did wrong, however, in 
cutting from them this year, and for that reason 
they may be very weak ; if so, you had better 
not cover them or cut from them next spring. — 


Js On, 
Making an Asparagus-bed (Aspara- 


gus ).—Your first care must be the selection cf 
beds, choosing a warm, open site. Well trench 
your land if heavy, and add lighter materials, 
such as old mortar or burnt garden refuse, road- 
scrapings, or similar material. Imfvery light give 
a dressing of heavy material on the surface. 
Most land requires trenching, but you do not 
tell us if the soil is heavy or light, its depth, 
or any particulars. If shallow do not place sub- 
soil on the surface, and in any case you will 
require to give a liberal dressing of decayed 
manure, moreso on poor light land. We advise 
making the bed now so as to get it into gool 
condition by planting or sowing-time ia 
the early spring. If the land is light have 
your beds on the level, if heavy, raised— 
that is, with 2-feet alleys between (the beds 
6 inches higher than the alleys). So much 
depends upon soil, locality, and culture, that 
without some particulars it is difficult to advise. 
The chief points are well-worked soil, plenty 
of manure, beds prepared some time in advance 
of sowing or planting, and attention to details 
after planting, as thinning, watering, and not 
allowing plants to be exposed too long when 
lifted for planting. 
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WHITE ROUND POTATOES. 


Poraross of late years have increased so much 
that the amateur is puzzled as to the best kinds, 


so that a brief note as to the best of the newer | 


varieties may not be out of place. Doubtless 
the most popular Potato raised is the Magnum 
Bonum, introduced in 1876, and though it 
cannot be termed a white round it has been more 
used for crossing than any other variety, and 
its progeny in most cases have been some of the 
very best white rounds yet raised for cropping 
and quality. The kind illustrated, Windsor 
Castle, is one of the best round or pebble-shaped 
varieties of the present day. It belongs to the 
Magnum Bonum class, and like its parent is one 
of the best croppers we have, and disease resist- 
ing. Many of the new seedlings are not distinct 
rounds, but flattened or pebble-shaped ; but, on 
the other hand, they are not kidneys, so that 
they are classed as round varieties. 
one illustrated is really a dwarf Magnum 
Bonum, and one of the very best kinds 
for an amateur’s garden. Though classed 
as second-early, good tubers may be had the 
following May if stored in a cool place, 
and there are great advantages in growing a 
midseason Potato. The crop may be lifted 
before disease does much injury, and the ground 
can be utilised for late Winter Green crops and 





A white round Potato (Windsor Castle), 


@ full crop assured. 
considered one of the best. 

variety well into June, and at 
tubers were quite firm, so that in my select list 
of really good round white varieties, the one 
described must havea leading place. As regards 
cropping, a3 many as 25 tons have been produced 
onasingleacreofland. There are others—some 
earlier, some later. Ifa very early variety is 
wanted, Sutton’s Al is excellent for gardens of 
limited size, and for poor light soil. In 1893, a 
season similar to this year, it stood the drought 
better than the Ashleaf section, It appears to 
be more vigorous, and has sturdy, erect 
foliage, the tubers being of medium size 
and of first-class flavour. Harbinger is also 
excellent, and though nota large tuber should 
be classed as one of the best early varieties for 
use in July and August, This is the result of a 
cross from the Regent, a good variety for quality, 
the flesh being very white and the tubers free of 
disease. Sutton’s Supreme must find a place 
where variety and quality are required, and 
though less known than others should be 
included where quality is required. This ig 
disease resisting, a very heavy cropper, and in 
shape resembles Windsor Castle, As it comes 
fit for use at the same season I need not dwell 
upon its merits. If variety is not required 
make note of Schoolmaster. I do not know of 
any white round of better quality. I admit as 
regards quantity it cannot be classed with larger 


I have kept this 
that late date the 


Windsor Castle must be | 


The | 
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| are considered ; indeed, I feel inclined to bracket 
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kinds, The haulm is sturdy and the tubers 
very weighty. They are quite round in shape, 
and produced in great quantity, keeping well, 
and the flesh is snow-white, there being 
but few eyes and the latter very shallow. 
For later use Triumph is all one may desire, 


they are expected to give a good account o 
themselves, perhaps the most interesting perio | 
now commences, Directly the plants have 
taken root and start growing give a good water- 
ing—through a fine-rose watering pot—of the 
following mixture: thirty parts pit or ditch- 
















and more pebble-shaped than round, but| water, and one part special Onion manure (a 
one of the best croppers grown, of very | fertiliser now obtainable from most seedsmen, 
fine quality and pure white flesh. Satisfaction | and particularly adapted for applying about this 


is equally good, and still maintains its reputa- 
tion for high quality, cropping, and keeping, 
with freedom from disease. It should be in- 
cluded in all lists of Potatoes where these points 


period, as it produces that extra strong root- 
action so necessary to ensure big Unions). The 
roots having derived such unusual strength force 
that energy through every tissue of the subject ; 
the neck swells, becoming thicker and stronger 
(a thick, strong neck, as Onion-growers know, 
is one of the principal assistants that enables the 
bulb to develop to an unusual size), Repeat 
this watering about every two or three weeks 
throughout the season, strengthening the dose as 
the plants grow stronger. I need scarcely add 
that, of course, the grower will see that his crop 
is kept free from weeds. Hoeing when the 
plants have started growing will also assist 
materially ; but do not hoe too deeply, nor allow 
the soil to collect around the bulbs. Should the 
season be dry, watering with ditch or soft water 
should be resorted to; and when I say water- 
ing Ido not mean a sprinkling, but a soaking. 
This should be done about once a week, or, say, 
twice in three weeks (according to heat). It 
will be best for the amateur to use the special 
Onion manure on an evening when ditch-water 
is not given. Many Onion-growers mulch the 
beds every year; but if the season is dry this 
should certainly be done, See that good old 
sifted rotten manure is used. Those who can 
command the run of good stable-manure may, 
instead of watering throughout the season with 
the special Onion manure, apply this stable- 
manure in a liquid state alternately with the 
former ; that is, one time water with the artifi- 
cial, the next with the liquid-manure, and so on 
through the season; but the liquid-manure 
must be very strong. What I like of this class 
of liquid-manure is that thick, syrupy solution 
resembling porter or stout in colour and consis- 
tency. If you have hens, mix their manure with 
ditch water until the mixture looks like porter, 
and you may water alternately with this in 
place of the liquid stable-manure. A good plan 
to pursue would be to water, say with the 
artificial, next time the stable-manure, then 
the artificial again, after that the hen-manure, 
coming back in rotation to the artificial Onion- 
manure. Under this treatment the Onions will 
be growing strongly, necks thick, flags standing 
well up, and bulb swelling. Keep on watering 
them until experience tells you they have at 

tained the zenith of their growth. When th 

tips of the flags commence to drop we can then 
perceive that what the plant now wants is to 
mature. That once determined, liquid manur- 
ing should cease ; the amateur should be apprised 
of the fact that ammoniacal waterings tend to 
keep the Onion from ripening, and that means 
an early decay of the bulb. When the tips are 
just about turning yellow, very carefully bend 
down the Onion stems 2 inches or 3 inches above 
the neck. By this procedure running to seed is 
prevented and increase in size of bulb assisted. 
In case the Onion-maggot or mildew make their 
appearance, they will require taking in hand 
immediately ; but I will devote a special article 
to them, as all interested in Onions should take 
particular precaution against these two pests. 
When the bulbs are ripening some of our best 
growers tie some raffia tightly round the neck. 
Another important point should be observed, 
and that is, do not allow any labourer to lift 
your ripened bulbs. Let someone whom you 
can trust do it—tell him to take up the 
Onions as if he were handling eggs! Such 
advice to the uninitiated may appear frivolous, 
but if you wish to keep your Onions late 
into the winter, careful handling when taken 
up makes all the difference. Every time you 
handle an Onion roughly the skin is apt 
to crack. This means sooner or later that 
the skin will peel off. An old Onion-grower 
I knew could never bear any other than an 
experienced man to take up his exhibition bulbs, 
because, as he said, every time an ignoramus 
handled a bulb he was bound to do it harm, 


Satisfaction and Windsor Castle as the two best 
in their season. Satisfaction is noted for its 
fine appearance and the evenness of its crop, 
there being very few small tubers. It grows 
well in most soils. Abundance is also good, both 
cropping and keeping well, but it is not quite 
free from disease in certain seasons, so that I 
do not strongly recommend it. As regards 
flavour, however, it is excellent. G. W. 





HOW TO GROW EXHIBITION ONIONS. 
TRANSPLANTING INTO THE OPEN GROUND. 
PrEsuMING the cultivator has gradually and 
without check hardened off his seedlings so that 
they have become thoroughly acclimatised out- 


doors, we now come to transplanting for 
the last time—viz., into the open ground, where 
they are to develop into big specimens, Karly 
in April, weather permitting, plant out into rows 
—the more room the better—say 18 inches for 
finest stocks from row to row, and quite a foot 
from plant to plant within the row—in fact, 
15 inches or even 18 inches from plant to plant 
will be still better. Everyone knows, of course, 
and will see that before planting, the beds have 
been made thoroughly firm by being well trodden 
in dry weather. When transplanting see that 
the young plant is handled with the greatest 
care, and do not insert the plant too deep into the 
ground. Place it so that the base of the future 
bulb will rest upon the ground. Amateurs 
should particularly note this. Should the 
weather be dry give the plants a good watering 
of pit or ditch-water, and if the sun is powerful 
shading for a few days should be resorted to, 
The intelligent reader will perceive that right 
up to this transplanting for the last period 
I have been persistently advocating one point— 
viz., the steady, continual growth of the Onion. 
This is undoubtedly one of the prime secrets of 
success ; many amateurs seem to entertain the 
idea that it is when the seedlings are planted 
out that the important period commences, but 


this is not so. *© ONION-MAGGOT ”—‘* ONION-MILDEW.” 


I will take the ‘‘ Oaion-maggot ” (Anthomyia 
ceparum) first in hand, 
‘The fly deposits her eggs on the young 


WATERING —MULCHING—RIPENING-OFF. 
The young plants being now in the place where 








—— 
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Onion-tops, and there the larve are hatched, 
and from there they slip down to the base of the 
bulb to begin their depredations.”—Journal of 
Horticulture, March 22ad, 1894. ‘‘ There is no 


mistaking the presence of the grub when once 


the work of destruction has begun, for the young 
Onions take on a yellow cast and the tops fall 
over.’”—Garden, Sept. 9th, 1893. 


wet the plants beforehand with either a watering 
can or syringe, and then immediately dust over 
with the soot. This done when the blighty 
atmosphere prevails will generally enable the 
plants to pass safely through thecrisis. Should, 
| however, mildew make its appearance then make 
into a paste with water some sulphide of potas- 
sium, and with an ordinary painter’s brush paint 


These extracts are full of significance to all | over the parts affected. Go daily over the 


Onion growers, and convey as much meaning to 


plants carefully, seeing that no portion is omitted 


practical men as can possibly be written in such | that shows the ‘‘ blight.” A few mornings after- 


a few words. Onething I verily believe—that so | 


far as our present knowledge goes, when once the 
maggot is in the base of the bulb it is practically 
incurable. Some have advocated the application 
of gas-lime during the autumn months, but 
repeated trials prove the inefficiency of this 
remedy. Paraftin has also been strongly recom- 


| 
} 


mended ; but what kills the maggot kills the | 


Onions too. Thus it has gone on, first one 
so called remedy and then another, until I have 
arrived at the conclusion nothing at present we 
know of will exterminate the maggot that will 
not destroy the Onion as well. There is one 
way, however, that the pest can be obviated, 
and that is by attacking 1t in its earliest stage. 
That, and that only, in my opinion, is the only 
means by which it can be prevented. The 
Onion-maggot insecticide invented by me some 
time ago will certuiniy prevent the maggot if 





View in a natural water garden, From a photograph sent by Mr. J. C. Smith, 


spplied at the time recommended—viz., where 
the Onion-maggot abounds, watering the ground 
with asolution of this insecticide in the autumn 
a few days previous to digging it over. Then, 
when the plants are about 2 inches high, water- 
ing them with a mixture of twenty parts water 
to one of the preparation, repeating the dose 
about the second, third, or fourth week after, 
according to the state of the plants. After 
which, water the crop again with the same solu- 
tion once or twice during the season. By this 
method the fiy is attacked when on the 
foliage, and thereby annihilated. This is 
the only means known to me by which an 
Onion crop can be insured. The reader 
will please note particularly that in recom- 
mending this antidote it is when the Antho- 


myia isin the state of a fly, and upon the foliage 


where it is get-at-able. The reason I[ 
recommend also an application of this insecticide 
in the autumn is as a precaution to clean the 
ground before the plants are put therein. The 
Onion-mildew or Oaion- blight (Peronospora 
Schleideniana) is a pest that also bothers the 
Onion-grower. The weather often tells us when to 
expect this, and when ‘‘blighty ” weather comes 
T should strongly advise the amateur to dust 
over his plants with soot early in the morning. 
Just them when they are wet with dew so that 
the soot clings to the plants. If there is not 
gifficient dampness for the soot to cling, ther 


| READERS who are interested 


wards dust with soot as before recommended. 
| This assists the plants to throw off the mildew 
by stimulating their growth. The Onion-maggot 
insecticide previously advised will alao be found 
an antidote for this dreadful pest if applied as 
directed. Whatever the operator uses, however, 
it is useless scamping over the work. A careful 
dressing in every case is imperative if we want 


|to ensure the complete safety of our bulbs. 


Prevention, however, is always better than cure. 
A. W. Crews. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE BEAUTY OF WATERSIDE PLANTS 


in water and 
moistare-loving plants will fiad several articles 
upon them freely illustrated in GARDENING, 





August 17th, of this year. As thisinteresting sub- 
ject has been so lately dealt with, it is unneces- 
sary to enter into lengthy details on the present 
occasion. The accompanying illustration shows 
how Nature clothes our streamsides with fitting 
vegetation, and such an illustration should be 
well looked at by those who ignore water 
gardening in our parks and large gardens, where 
too often the lake and pond sides are margined 
with some ugly stone, perhaps flint, as we see, 
for instance, in Dulwich Park, This important 
phase of gardening is ignored, but our illus- 
trations in GARDENING referred to and the 
accompanying notes tell how much is lost by 
not growing the many lovely things that need 
either water, or a constantly moist soil to ensure 
success with them. ‘The hardy hybrid Water 
Lilies are an immense and beautiful gain, and 
we are pleased people are beginning to ask for 
these precious flowers. 


The illustration we give this week speaks for 
itself. We see the Butterbur (Petasites vul- 
garis) and the common Reed (Arundo phrag- 
mites) giving beauty to what, without such fine 
waterside plants, would be a very uninteresting 
spot. 





Polygala Chameebuxus purpurea. 





—This charming variety of the common yellow 
| Milkwort is now one of the most pleasing bits 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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of shining green and leathery foliage of but 
several inches high, profusely interspersed with 
its bright red-purple and yellow blossoms 
arranged in little clusters. Why this is not 
more grown it would be hard to say. It is not 
that it requires anything special in soil, be- 
cause I have seen it thriving in peaty stuff, in 
ordinary loam and in deep gravel, and I think 
the finest plants I ever saw were those that had 
been grown in the last-named. I have also good 
authority for saying that it prospers on the 
lime. If it has one special requirement in the 
way of soil or position, it is that it should never 
lack moisture. A liberal top-dressing of sandy 
stuff annually invigorates it immensely, causing 
the younger twigs to root freely near the surface 
and the lower old parts to form fresh growths, 
—J. W. 

Primula sikkimensis.—This certainly 
does not require any protection in winter from 
the property of wanting hardiness, and it has 
no foliage visible in the winter season. There is, 
perhaps, another feature about this plant which 


| may be said to, in a measure, preserve it from 
the effects of cold. This is all the more remark- 


able, because it has the habit somehow of 


| drawing itself down deeper into the ground year 


by year, until in time it may dwindle in vigour 
and size owing to the depth being too great for 
healthy growth to continue. ‘This plant is a 


Nandana, Penrith. 


atudy when seen out of the ground and when 
free of herbage. The upper portion of the 
fibrous roots, which are very abuadant, springs 
almost erect from the crown, and so presents the 
plant or its whole wig of roots in a somewhat 


pall-shaped form, and it is often very difficult to 
find in which direction the crown points.—_ 


We , 
Rudbeckia Newmani.—This is one of 


the finest of our composite plants for autumn 
blooming, its clusters of showy orange-yellow 
flowers with their conspicuous maroon centres 
making a grand display. ‘Too often one sees it 
in large straggling clumps, with flower-spikes” 
from 1 foot to 1} feet high, and bearing small 
flowers. When well grown it will reach 24 feet 


high, with correspondingly large blooms. If left_ 


too long in one place it gets weak and bare in 
the centre. To obviate this it should be re- 
planted every three years, To keep up a supply 
for this purpose take the young growing single 
shoots about April, cutting off all the dead 
parts. Plant them in good loamy soil about 
9 inches apart in the reserve garden ; let them 
grow there till the following November, pinch- 
ing off the flowers. They may then be removed 
to the herbaceous border, planting from six to 
nine in a clump, and if in good well-worked 


loam they will make a grand show the following » 
year, very different both in foliage and flower to 


those grown on the let alone principle.—W. L, — 
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FERNS. 


THE LOMARIAS, 


THERE are some fifty species, some being very 
small and low in stature ; others rise upon stout 
stems several feet in height, and bear large 
leathery massive fronds, which contrast well 
with Ferns of more delicate growth ; moreover, 
as the majority of Lomarias are natives of cool 
countries they thrive in an ordinary greenhouse, 
and some are even well adapted for growth in 
Wardian cases, Large plants of Lomarias are 
very effective in the open-air fernery during 
summer, while smaller ones are equally useful 
indoors, and even as window plants. The 
following are among the best kinds: L. discolor 
is a bold, vigorous-growing plant, which, when 
old, rises upon a short stout stem. It is a 
native of New Zealand, and thrives admirably 
in a greenhouse, or even in sheltered, shady 
spots in the open air dur- 

ing summer. L. fluvia- 





crenulata, makes a pretty ornament for a 
Wardian case. LL. lanceolata, which is also 
dwarf and a fit companion for the preceding, has 
fronds about 9 inches high, the segments of which 
are, more or less, rounded at the points, and 
diminish downwards to the base. The fertile 
fronds are scarcely so high, and the segments are 
very narrow. L, nuda (see cut) produces broadly- 
lanceolate fronds, divided almost to the mid-rib : 
they are from 12 inches to 18 inches long, and 
5 inches wide at the broadest part. They are 
deep green and arranged in a vase-like manner. 
The tertile fronds are smaller than the others, 
somewhat heavy in appearance, and do not add 
so much to the beauty of the plant as do those of 
most of the other species. This plant resembles 
L. gibba somewhat, but the points of the fronds 
are tapering, not gibbous, as in that species, A 
variety of L. nuda, called pulcherrima (which, 
by the way, we have seen with fertile fronds), is 
equally strong in growth, The upper halves of 





is contracted, the upper portion being leafy, thus 
affording an agreeable contrast. L. L’Hermin- 
ieri, an elegant plant from the warm parts of 
South America, does not thrive in a cool house ; 
it is a small species, producing once-divided 
fronds from 6 inches to 9 inches long and less 
than 2 inches wide, suddenly tapering to both 
ends; when young they are bright crimson, 
but afterwards change to pink and finally be- 
come deep green. ‘The fertile fronds are smaller 
and not very conspicuous. L, magellanica when 
old has a stout stem some 4 feet or more in height, 
the crown and base of which are clothed with 
long, harsh, brown, hair-like scales ; the fronds, 
which are pinnate, are about 2 feet in length, 
ovate-lanceolate in outline, and the segments 
tough and leathery. They are deep green on the 
upper side, paler beneath, and bold and massive 
in appearance. It is an effective plant in an 
open-air fernery in summer. 
There is but little to say regarding the cul- 
ture of Lomarias; all 
they want is plenty of 





tilis is also a New Zea- 
land plant, but wholly 
different in aspect from 
that previously named. 
The outline in this case is 
vase-like, the fronds being 
from 12 inches to 18 inches 
long and pinnate, with 
closely-set, almost round, 
segments of a pale green 
colour. In L. ciliata we 
have a miniature Tree- 
Fern, rising, when old, 
upon a slender stem, It 
comes from New Cale- 
donia, and thrives best ia 
this country ia a cvol 
stove or intermediate 
house. L, alpina is found 
plentifullyinthe Falkland 
islands, Cape Horn, and 
ia various parts of An- 
tarctic America, It isa 
very desirable plant for 
the outdoor rock garden, 
ia which it forms a dense 
carpet consisting of deep 
green fronds, which sel- 
dom reach more than 
6 inches in height. Ic 
may be briefly and fami- 
liarly described as a 
miniature torm of ouc 
native species (L. Spi- 
cint), with shorter and 
more rounded segments. 
L. blechnoides, which 
ce omes from Chili, is well 
alapted for Wardiau 
eases. Its fronds, which 
are from 5 inches to 
6 inches long, have broad 
rounded segments, leath- 
ery in texture and deep 
geeen, In L, capensis we 
have a_ bold- growing 
plant, of massive appear- 
ance, from the cooler 
parts of South Africa. 
T ais species, when planted 
in a cool-house fernery, 
forms in a few years a 
majestic ornament, and in that state becomes a 
fine background against which to group smaller- 
growing and more delicately-divided Ferns. The 
root-stock is creeping, and the fronds vary from 
1 foot to 3 feet or more in height. The segments, 
which are divided to the mid-rib, are from 
3 inches to 6 inches long, rounded at the base, 
and tapering to a point. They are finely 
toothed on the edges, dark green above, but 
below slightly paler. L. gibba, though common, 
is none the less beautiful. It comes from New 
Caledonia and the various islands in the Pacific. 
It may be grown in astove or greenhouse, or, 
indeed, in a dwelling-house. When old it forms 
a short trunk, which adds to its attractions, or 
it may be planted in the top ofa dead Tree-Fern 
stem, 

A variety of this species of Fern, called Belli, 
from Chatham Island, differs from the type in 
having all the bright green segments densely 
tasselled, but it has hitherto not proved to be 
@ free grower. L. Germani, which upon its first 
introduction from Chili went by the name of 





Lomaria nuda. 








From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


all its segments are deeply lobed, a circumstance 
which gives it the appearance of being crested. 
L. nigra is a curious little plant, a native of 
dense forests in the vicinity of Tauranga, in New 
Zealand, and a plant peculiarly adapted for 
Wardian cases ; indeed, we have only seen it in 
good condition in such situations. It seldom 
exceeds 6 inches in height, and is often less ; the 
sterile fronds somewhat resemble those of L. 
blechnoides, but they are intensely black-green, 
whilst the contracted fertile fronds resemble 
those of L. fluviatilis in miniature, thus suggest- 
ing the idea that it may bea natural hybrid. In 
striking contrast to the last-named kind comes 
L. gigantea, set upon a stout stem, furnished 
about the crown with an abundance of black, 
chaffy scales. L. Gilliesi, which is a native of 
Chili, is an attractive plant, and one which 
thrives well in a cool house ; its fronds, which are 
pinnate, are from 1 foot to 2 feet long; the seg- 
ments are linear-lanceolate and pale green ; the 
fertile segments are very narrow when wholly 
fertile, but in some instances the lower half only 





root-room, and if this 
cannot be had, they 
should be fed with liquid- 
manure, mixed with soot, 
which increases the depth 
of colour in the fronds. 
Vor the strongest and 
most robust - growing 
kinds we prefer a com- 
post consisting of two 
parts loam, one part 
peat, and one of sand. 
The smaller kinds should 
have less loam than those 
that are more vigorous. 
It is important that 
young plants of Lomarias 
should be shifted into 
larger pots in spring, or 
the fronds will be liable 
to get crippled. 


An amateur’s ex- 
perience in 1895 — 
I have a fairly long pro- 
menade walk with ever- 
greens on one side and 
flower-beds on the other, 
with a wall facing south. 
This wall has Peach-trees 
against it which, being 
protected in the early 
spring, have a good lot of 
fruit each season, Where 
the trees named do not 
cover the wall I have a 
very choice lot of Gladio- 
lus Childei, which, by-the- 
way, has only recently 
been introduced into this 
country. The beautiful 
Orchid-like markings of 
this variety I consider 
superior to those of the 
Gandavensis section, 
whilst they are larger 
and open their flowers 
better, besides which they 
have side shoots that 
bloom equally as well, so 
that I have had three in 
bloom more than three months. I should like to 
see a few notes from your readers about these 
flowers. Then I obtain every spring some of the 
very best Zinnia seed I can procure, and this sea- 
son the flowers have been very large, and besides 
being brilliant in colour many have been striped 
and spotted. Now why I grow these is because 
a shower of rain does not damage them, and 
they improve allthe summer long. This cannot 
be equally said of Geraniums. As Zinnias grow 
fairly tall I have aset off in front of the beautiful 
Comet China Asters, and one called ‘‘ Snowball ” 
to hang over. I have thought these few lines 
might interest some of your readers.—I. G. 

Begonia Triomphe de Lorraine.— 
This is one of the finest of the winter-flowering 
section. JI do not know its parentage, but it 
seems to be somewhat intermediate between the 
old favourite B. weltoniensis and B. Martiana. 
It is dwarf in habit; the flowers, which are 
produced in great profusion, form a perfect ball 
of bright pink blossom almost entirely covering 
the small pale green leaves. —H, 
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DECORATIVE PLANTS. 


By reason of the mild and genial weather it has 
been possible to make a tolerably free use still 
of plants that one would not care to risk under 
less favourable conditions. This operates in 
two ways, there being the exposure to a lower 
temperature as well as the more trying con- 
dition of things consequent upon larger fires, 
rendering the atmosphere less congenial to 
plants that are at all liable to suffer. Of Palms, 
it is possible that the Kentias have been used 
freely. Such suitable plants are, as a matter of 
course, made to do all they can; so also are 
Pheenix rupicola, Cocos Weddelliana, and Cocos 
plumosa. If such has been the case an en- 
deavour ought now to be made to give them a 
change into more genial quarters. Vineries 
or other forcing - houses would suit them 
well where a humid atmosphere is now being 
maintained in the event of the plant-houses 
being crowded. In their place there are 
hardier Palms that can be depended upon to do 
a good turn, such, for instance, as Corypha 
australis, Chamzrops humilis, Phoenix reclinata, 
and P. tenuis. The chief condition in their use 
being to avoid drought at the roots, it will be 
well to make a free use of Moss upon the top 
and around the sides of the pots wherever pos- 
sible. Dinner-table plants during cold weather 
should be chosen from comparatively hardy 
plants rather than from such as thrive best in the 
temperature of the stove. This it is possible to 
do without any difficulty, a pleasing change 
being at the same time effected. In recom- 
mending this Iam thinking of such plants as 
Araucaria excelsa, which, when struck from 
cuttings, makes a beautiful and compact table 
plant whilst in quite a small pot. Draczena 
congesta is very light, being one of the hardiest 
of its race; D. rubra has also these good 
qualities, and D. Doucetti, if a little more tender 
than its prototype D. australis, is nevertheless 
fairly hardy. Of lighter character there is 
Eulalia japonica, a plant that is invariably 
acceptable. Aralia reticulata, when confined at 
the roots, makes quite a miniature of what it is 
when grown freely, its use now being preferable 
to that of either A. Veitchi or A. elegantissima. 
Grevillea elegans affords another instance of an 
easily managed, but very enduring plant. Turn- 
ing to Ferns, too much cannot be made of Pteris 
tremula, of P. serrulata (vars.), or of Asplenium 
laxum pumilum and A. bulbiferum ; these are 
the hardiest varieties amongst cool-house Ferns. 
Small bright plants of Eurya latifolia variegata, 
of Ficus elastica variegata, of Coprosma Baueri- 
ana variegata, of Aspidistra lurida variegata, 
and of Ophiopogon spicatus aureo-variegatus 
will each add to the effect where small groups 
either on the ground or in rustic baskets or 
vases are arranged. If flowers are desired with 
such as these, nothing better can be chosen 
than dwarf Poinsettias, Roman Hyacinths, or 
Vermilion Brilliant Tulips (Dac Van Thols are 
oftentimes too dwarf). Well-coloured Sola- 
nums in profusion of berries would also add to 
the bright appearance and be seasonable. Late- 
struck Pompon Chrysanthemums will prove of 
the greatest service, for the more use that can 
be made of these and kindred plants for rough 
work the better, bearing in mind that when 
shabby, all that one has to do is to save suffi- 
cient for stock and throw the rest away. 


Ornamental Crabs.—The Crabs are very 
beautiful when in fruit. A very fine variety is 
John Downie, which bears its small, but 
exceptionally bright-coloured fruits in the 
greatest profusion. It is certainly one of the 
best of the ornamental-fruited Crabs, A totally 
distinct variety is that known as the Dartmouth 
Crab, in which the fruits are larger and more 
Plum.-like, their colour being when at their best 
a deep purple-crimson, occasionally tinged with 
gold. ‘The ordinary form of the Siberian Crab, 


of which, by the way, individuals vary a good | 


deal, is in many cases very fine, and that form 
known as the Transparent Crabis quite distinct 
from the others. There are many ways in 
which these Crabs might be employed by the 
planter—firstly, as isolated specimens, for on a 
small lawn a single tree, or on a large expansea 
group of four or five will display their charms 
well, and yield far more satisfaction than many 
subjects that are in the first place more costly, 
and need much more attention after they are 
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planted than the Crab does. In ornamental 
woodland planting the Crabs should be borne in 
mind. Where a belt of shrubbery is planted for 
screen or shelter, as is often done, it frequently 
has a somewhat formal appearance, which may 
to a great extent be obviated by planting a few 
standards of such things as these Crabs, which, 
springing from an undergrowth of shrubs, are 
ornamental at all seasons, and especially so 
during spring when laden with blossom, and in 
the autumn when these blossoms are succeeded 
by brightly coloured fruits.—T. 





OROHXIDS. 


——= 


THE HUMMING-BIRD MASDEVALLIA 
(M. TROCHILUS). 


Tus is a singular Orchid that comes from New 
Granada, and is known algo as M, ephippium 
and M. Colibri. The plant grows from 10 inches 
to 12 inches in height, the leaves being from 
6 inches to 8 inches in length, and the shape of 
the flowers is peculiar. The two lower sepals are 
united along their margins so as to form a bowl- 
shaped body about 1 inch in diameter, this being 
terminated by two slender yellowish tails fully 
4 inches in length. The upper sepal is much 
smaller than the lower ones, and after forming 
a hood over the columns and petals, it suddenly 
contracts into a yellow tail, 4 inches long, which 





devallia (M. trochilus), 


bends back at right angles. The petals are 
thick, fleshy, and curiously three-toothed at the 
apices, Qaur illustration represents the plant 
reduced about one-fifth. 





Work in the Orchid-house.—The 
houses will now be very gay, and where a 
house is set apart for flowering plants, quite a 
display will be made by the many winter- 
flowering species. The warm tints of Sophro- 
nitis and the pleasing racemes of Dendrobium 
Phalaopsis, combined with the later-flowering 
Cattleyas, such as labiata, Bowringiana, and 
others, also the deciduous Calanthes, show that 
the dullest season for Orchids is over, and each 
month now will find the house increasing in 
brilliancy until next midsummer—that is to say, 
in representative collections. At this time of 
year, too, the atmosphere of the growing 
quarters is 830 much drier that even where there 
is no flowering-house plants in blossom may be 
grouped at one end and the flowers conserved 
over along period. If thenotes previously given 
have been well followed up moat of the cleaning 
will have been done in the Cattleya-house and 
among the cool-house species ; but there may be 
a few plants that were badly infested, and these 
should be again looked over, as well as any, 
auch, for instance, as Miltonia vexillaria, that 
are pushing new growths. These prove very 
attractive to red-spider and thrips, and if these 
insects once get a hold on them the mark will 
show all through the growing season ; therefore, 
more than ordinary care is necessary to make a 
thorough rout of them at once, Then, by timely 
dippings and spongings when opportunity offers 


‘increased danger of damping. 
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during the summer, the plants will be kept 
perfectly clean. The water supply of such 
species as are now at rest will, of course, be 
almost nil, and even those that are still growing 
will need less owing to the short daylight and 
Odontoglossum 
citrosmum is one of the former class, the pseudo- 
bulbs now being quite made up and the plants 


| practically able to take care of themselves after 


the first week in December until the tips of the 
flower-spikes are seen in the advancing new 
growths. Pleiones that have already been 
repotted must be very carefully watered, and 
all successional plants attended to as soon as the 
flowers fade. Thunias must be kept quite dry, 
and as little water as possible used about 
deciduous Calanthes, Anguloas, Cattleyas, and 
Dendrobiums. 


Masdevallia tovarensis.—This is not so 
extensively grown as it deserves. With me it 
succeeds best in the intermediate house, where 
it can get plenty of light, but shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. I find also that the two- 
year-old flower-spikes produce the most flowers, 
therefore, those who wish for a good display of 
bloom should not cut them off.. Every flower- 
stem that bloomed last season is now carrying 
three flowers, in addition to those sent up this 
season. Fiowering as this does, in the dull 
months of winter, it is the more appreciated, 
for the delicate white blooms last a long time 
in perfection. It is best grown in a pot, and 
may be kept with the Odontoglossums in 
summer, but should be removed to a warmer 
temperature before the cold weather comes on. 
—H. C. P. 


Ccelogyne barbata.—This is a most 
useful winter-flowering Orchid, first discovered 
by Griffith many years ago in Bhotan, and 
afterwards by the late Thomas Lobb on the 
Khasya Hills at 5,000 feet to 6,000 feet altitude. 
Under cultivation it succeeds well with some- 
what cool treatment, and will make a nice sub- 
ject for either basket or pot, provided the 
drainage is well seen to. During active growth 
it enjoys a fair supply of water at its roots, but 
much less after its growths are matured. The 
flowers are produced upon erect racemes and 
will continue in perfection for a long period pro- 
vided they are kept free from damp. The 
sepals and petals are of the purest white, and 
measure upwards of 3 inches in diameter, 
whilst the curious lip, which is brownish-black, 
hairy, and fringed with the same colour, con- 
trasts strongly with the sepals and petals and 
also the outer surface of the large side lobes, 
which are also white, faintly tinged with rose. 





FRUIT. 


A POOR APPLE PRAISED. 


At most of the principal fruit shows held in the 
West of England since the middle of last 
August, Peasgood’s Nonesuch Apple has been 
awarded the premier prize as the best culinary 
sort shown. Now Ido not want to depreciate 
the merits of this Apple in its proper season ; at 
the same time I maintain that an Apple with 
such a soft flesh as this is not in good condition 
for cooking from the middle of August to the 
end of November. It is a very good cooking 
sort from the middle of September to the middle 
of October ; but after the latter date I maintain 
that there are many superior sorts that are 
generally grown which, when shown by the side 
of Peasgood’s Nonesuch, are relegated to a second 
place. This plainly shows that its large size is 
its only claim to the first place. If, as I under- 
stand the purpose for which prizes are offered, 
it should be given to those sorts that are in the 
best condition for cooking at the time the prizes 
are awarded ; but I think it will be generally 
admitted that we have few, if any, sorts of 
late summer or early autumn Apples, whose 
season of use extends for a period of nearly 
three months. Certainly Peasgood’s Nonesuch 
does not, and, therefore, when itis awarded the 
first place in the month of November, it is not 
deserving of such a distinction. Ask any good 
cook who is acquainted with that well-known 
West of England Apple, Tom Putt, which she 
would prefer after the middle of October for 
cooking, and she will instantly hold up both 
hands in favour of the last-named sort. Accord- 


ing, however, to the opinion of those who judge 
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the fruit at the present time, quality goes for 
nothing, and size for everything. Perhaps a 
little more care in wording the schedule would 
prevent such mistakes in the future, 
J. C. CLarkr, 
oe a 


1790.—Planting pyramid Nectarine. 
trees.—From the intormation you send [I 
gather that you have a vinery in which there 
are already established Vines. It depends ina 
great measure upon the amount of light and 
air that reach the Nectarine-trees as to your 
ultimate success, Supposing they are grown in 
pots and stood on or plunged in the border awit 
the whole of the roof space is covered with the 
growth of the Vines, and the house is a low one, 
you certainly will not meet with a full measure 
of success, for the reason that the Nectarine- 
trees will not get all the light and air they 
require. If the house has high front lights with 
nothing in front of them to impede the light and 
air you may expect to do much better. If you 
begin with quite young trees, 14-inch pots will 




















































INSECT ENEMIES, 


THe Common FRog-HoppEr (APHROPHORA 
SPUMARIA). 
EVERYONE who has had anything to do with a 
garden must have noticed the little masses of 
white froth which are sometimes so abundant in 
the summer on plants, and which are commonly 
known as cuckoo-spit or frog-spittle, but few 
comparatively know that they are formed by 
this insect, The young, hatched from the eggs 
laid by the froghopper, are not caterpillars or 
grubs, as is the case with most insects ; but, 
like the young of the aphides, which belong 
to the same natural order, they more or 
less resemble their parents. They are small, 
green, six-legged insects, provided with a long 
sucker as a mouth, with which they suck the 
juices of the leaves or young shoots on which 
they may happen to be. These juices having 
passed through their bodies are exuded in a 
frothy state, and the insects use this secretion as 
a protective covering. It doubtless makes a 


very efficient shelter from the sun and from the 
be large enough for the first year, but those | attacks of birds and insects, They soon die if 


2 inches larger will be necessary the following | deprived of this froth, and if taken from it soon 
autumn. In your case, the pots had better stand crawl back into it again. Plants when attacked 
on the border, and as soon as the fruit is ripe | by this insect in any numbers suffer very much, 
they may be taken out-of-doors and the pots | for the amount of sap drawn off is very consider- 


plunged to their rims in a sheltered sunny | able, and probably:much in excess of that taken 
border, and remain there until the blossoms 


begin to open in the spring. If you plunge the 
pots in the open as suggested, the plants will not 
want water during the winter, but if the weather 
is dry in the autumn they will want watering 
twice a week. You must not expect to succeed 
with fruit-trees in pots unless you feed the roots 
liberally with liquid-manure. In fact, if you 
never give them clear water they will be all the 
better for it. Ag a compost use only good 
fibrous loam, and for every 16-inch pot use one 
quart of crushed bones, mixed up with the soil. 
i | 


Strawberries for market.—I think of 
planting an acre or two of Strawberries for mar- 
ket, and should be obliged for your advice as to 
kinds to plant, early main crop or late? I have 
a nice aspect for very early and main crop, being 
due south, sheltered from the north by a hedge 
6 feet high, and the land falling from north to 
south. I have also for late kinds a piece of land, 
& very mild clay, drained 4 feet deep. This 
is a northern aspect, yet it gets 10 hours or 


12 hours’ sun in the Strawberry season,— 
A. K. H 


*,* For market Noble is a very good early 
kind, always sells well, and is earlier than 
others. Royal Sovereign comes next and 
none there are equal in crop or quality. This 
is a new variety. Sir Chas, Napier and 
President are reliable midseason (with British 
Queen if soil is suitable), and Latest of All for 
finish or late crops. It is useless to grow small 
kinds, and those named are all good (omit 
British Queen on wet, heavy land). You have 
cultivated your land well as regards digging, 
but Strawberries want plenty of manure, Plant 
at 2 feet apart in rows. 


Too many Pears.—I am convinced that 
in a very large number of private gardens far 
too many midseason Pears have been planted. 
Anyone at all conversant with Pears knows 
what a large number of kinds come into use 
during October and November, and where these 
kinds are grown on walls and often on large fan- 
trained trees the returns in a season like this 
are very large. A fruiterer in one of the large 
watering-places in the south told me he did not 
care to have many of such kinds as Beurré Bosc, 
Marie Louise, etc., as they would not keep. 
—J, 


Gooseberry Keepsake.—This valuable 
early green variety is worth extended culture. 
Last season I saw some cordon trees of it, the 
growths having been staked to support them, 
and they well repaid for this mode of culture, 
The fruits were very fine and in quantity. Some 
years ago I grew this variety against a wooden 
fence, and I never saw trees produce so freely, 
The branches were trained horizontally at the 
base and three shoots taken up on each side, 
forming three cordon-like growths. This [ 
consider a better system than training all shoots 
horizontally, as the fruits get more light and 
sun. This variety grown in this way gives a 


by any other insect of the same size, for plants 
sometimes quite drip with the moisture from 
the froth. Iam not aware that these insects ever 
attack trees, but they do not seem at all par- 
ticular as to the plants they feed on. They 
apparently, however, prefer those of a somewhat 
succulent growth. They are often very abundant 
on the young shoots of Whitethorns ‘in hedges, 
on the undersides of the leaves of Plums 
and Apricots, and on the leaves and young shoots 
of Honeysuckles, Carnations, Lavender, Lilies, 
Phloxes, Grass, ete. The best way to destroy 
this insect is as soon as it makes its appearance 
on plants, to remove it with a small stiffish 
brush, which should then be dipped in a pan of 
water, or the shoots and leaves may be drawn 
through the fingers, which should be dipped 
in water to remove the froth and insects, before 
cleansing another leaf. Syringing would wash 
off the froth, but the insect would very likely 
remain, or merely be washed into some other 
plant. The eggs are laid in the autumn, pro- 
bably on the stems or shoots of the plants ; they 
do not hatch until the following spring. The 
young at once begin to suck the juice from the 
leaves. After some changes of skin they acquire 
the rudiments of wings, and in August or 
September this pupa skin cracks, and the per- 
fect Frog-hopper appears. I have found them 
surrounded by a kind of crust, formed by the 





The Common Frog-hopper or Froth Frog-hopper (Aphro- 
phora spumaria) in various stages of development, 
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hopper derives its name from its wonderful 
powers of jumping; it has been known 
to spring as far as 9 feet, which, consider- 
ing its size (only three-tenths of an inch 
in length), is truly marvellous, being more 
than three hundred times its own length. 
When disturbed it at once leaps away, and so 
suddenly that it is generally impossible to see 
in which direction it has gone. This insect 
varies in general colour from yellowish-brown to 
almost black. The wings when extended 
measure about 4 inch from tip to tip. The 
upper pair is somewhat horny, and are gener- 
ally marked with two or three paler broken 
bands across them, and numerous small pale 
spots; the legs are yellowish, the hindmost 
pair are strong, and the ends of the shanks are 
widened out, furnished with a double row of 
fine spines, which doubtless assist the insect in 
leaping. The young insect or larve is about 
+ inch in length when full grown, and is 
yellowish-green in colour, with prominent 
brown eyes. The pupa is very similar, but has 
just the rudiments of wings. G. 8. S. 


———— 


Planting a plot of land.—I have a piece 
of land of about 2 acres, which runs from north 
to south, being about 300 yards long and 18 yards 
wide. It is strong sand, but of good quality, 
and I am thinking of converting it into a 
garden. It has formerly been cropped, 
and grows excellent produce. It stands 
right out in the open. Do you think it 
could be profitably planted with fruit- 
trees, and if so, what kinds (Plums 
chiefly) should suit it vest? On the east 
and west sides (there being practically 
no north or south) there is a good fence 
about 10 feet high on the west side, and 
on the east one about 4 feet. Should 
this be allowed to get higher, or remain 
as it is? If you could kindly give me 
any advice on the matter generally, I 
shall esteem it a great favour.—Supscrt- 
BER, 


*,” In the first place, if the measure- 
ments given are correct, the plot contains 
but little more than 1 acre (5,400 square 
yards), and nothing like 2 acres, Sand 
is not a good formation for most fruit- 
trees. Plums in especial like a strong 
loam, heavy rather than light, but if 
deeply trenched, rather heavily manured 
and some clay or mould can be added, 
they may do well. Damsons would be 
more likely to thrive, with Victoria, 
Orleans, and Black Diamond Plums, 
You may also plant Apples on the 
Paradise or Crab-stocks, and some Pears, 
but these on the “free” (Pear) stock. 
As regards varieties, that depends en- 
tirely on the purpose the fruit is required 
for, and to some extent on which succeed 
best in your particular soil and neigh- 
bourhood. In the way of bush fruits, Red 
and White Currants and Gooseberries will prob- 
ably succeed better than Black Currants. or 
Raspberries. If you want any Strawberries, . 
plant President, Eleanor, Elton Pine, and Black 
Prince or King of the Earlies. 


Coreopsis lanceolata.—In some soils 
this proves but an indifferent perennial. This 
property is no doubt induced in a measure by 
the free and protracted flowering. There is 
another condition of the plant that may be 
worthy of note as bearing on its short life, and 
it is that the older wood or root-stock is of a 
nature to produce most profusely a free running 
white fungus. Hither the same or a similar 
fungus is to be seen on many of the woody 
rooted species of Sunflowers and their allies. 
This fungus seems to poison the younger roots 
and cause a sickly growth, which frequently 
dies off in spring. I know it will be questioned 
whether the fungus is the cause or the effect. 
No doubt in some conditions of the soil the 
fungus, like the plant itself, may find more or 
less favourable conditions for development,—R, 











Erratum.—A slight mistake occurs in my article, 
“How to grow Exhibition Onions,” in this week’s issue 
(page 603), that I should like to see rectified. Instead of 
‘The Banbury Giant, a selection from Trebon’s Gianti 
Zittau,” please read ‘‘ The Banbury Giant, a selection 
from Trebon’s x Giant Zittau.” As most readers are aware, 
Trebon’s and “Giant Zittau” are two separate varieties 





froth drying up, and leaving sufficient space for 
the insect to move about in, The Frog- 





much finer crop of even-sized fruit,—W, 


(one oval and the other globe), whereas in the article in 
question it reads as if they were one variety only.—A, W, 
CREWS, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS IN 
ANGLESEA. 


HAvING read with much interest in your valu- 
able paper notes on outdoor Chrysanthemums, I 
should like to give this year’s experience of 
them in Anglesea up to the present. I might 
say I got through the past October fairly well. 
After getting my stock of cuttings in in the 
spring for pot-plants, instead of throwing the 
surplus cuttings away I grew them on as well 
ag the old roots in a sheltered corner of the 
garden, and when they had made a good start I 
planted them out in a row 3 feet apart on the 
end of a vegetable quarter, at the same time 
putting a firm stake to each plant, and attended 
to tying and stopping in the ordinary way as 
required through the summer. Then, as soon as 
I got my pot-plants housed in October—which 
was only in time to escape the first night’s frost— 
I lifted the outdoor ones and put them in the 
most sheltered places possible for covering at 
night, and now I am reaping a good harvest of 
flowers enough for ourselves and some to give 
away, whilst we have our pot-plants for growing 
in the house to look at and not to cut. I 
mention amongst the varieties grown, Avalanche, 
Sceur Melanie, Source d’Or, Viviand Morel, 
Margot, James Salter, and Rosea superba, which 
are flowering in abundance. I have cut some 
blooms from plants of Viviand Morel that have 
expanded quite 6 inches across, also some very 
good blooms from Avalanche and La Triomph- 
ante. The ones that have done so well without 
any protection except from a wall are Margot, 
Rosea superba, colours that everyone admire, 
James Salter, Scour Melanie, and the earlier- 
flowering Golden Cedo-Nulli. These are 
excellent outdoor kinds here, although we are in 
a very damp position and only two miles from 
the sea. ‘The Christines, both white and pink, 
do admirably out-of-doors. ANGLESEA. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN IRELAND. 


Or late years Mr. Moore, of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, has done much to 
stimulate an interest in Chrysanthemum culture 
in Ireland, especially so in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. The Chrysanthemums at Glasnevin are 
arranged in a large conservatory, and to get a 
really good effect from some 500 plants, the 
reader can readily appreciate the necessity for 
staging plants which carry more than the 
orthodox three exhibition flowers. On first 
entering this lofty structure the effect is very 
striking. The method of arrangement must 
have been carefully thought out, as not only are 
the colours delightfully blended, but each section 
of the Chrysanthemum finds many excellent 
representatives, Japanese, Incurved, Reflexed 
Auemones, Anemone-Pompons, and the ordinary 
Pompon flowers find a home here. Surely no 
better system of illustrating the many unique 
and charming forms, of which the Chrysanthe- 
mum partakes, could be adopted than is 
here done. ‘The whole display is a splendid 
object lesson, and must make a garden of 
this kind a most useful national institution. 
Varieties which were conspicuous, both for their 
colour and the freedom of their flowering, were : 
Elsie Walker, a pretty little Pompon with well- 
formed blossoms, colour, crimson and yellow. 
Anemone, W. G. Drover; Mons. Freeman, a 
beautiful dwarf plant, carrying two or three 
dozen pretty little Japanese-incurved blossoms, 
pink and rosy-velvet in colour. Viviand Morel 
was very effective; its flowers freely produced, 
and the colour rosy-mauve. The rich crimson 
flowers of Japanese Uhas. Shrimpton were very 
noticeable. Chas. Davis. the bronzy-yellow 
sport from Viviand Morel, was equally well 
grown, and the blossoms from the terminal buds 
were of rich colour. Primrose League was a 
great surprise, its soft, primrose-coloured blos- 
soms opening quite freely, proving its value for 
the conservatory. A. H. Neve was extremely 
fine, the centre blooms in the cluster of blossoms 
in several instances being quite up to exhibition 
standard. Thérése Rey was equally good. 
Rose Wynne is much valued, the beautiful deli- 
cate blush flowers being much appreciated here. 
Mrs. C. Harman Payne, as grown in the free 
manner by the grower here, luses much of its 
coarseness, One large plant immediately inside 
the doorway made quite a pretty p’c‘ure, the 
rosy-blush colouring being extremely fiae. Of 


slightly disbudded. 
to have plants carrying two or three dozen very 


striking feature to the writer was the ready way 
in which the Anemone flowers were developing, 
and as they were mostly in the back row of 


forms ot the flower. 
greenhouse climbers were growing here and 
there in this house, and these, together with 


front. 
gardens to see the Chrysanthemums during the 
flowering season. 













winter.—lIt is scarcely likely that Eucalyptus 
globulus will withstand the winter at Brighton 
unharmed. Even in the most sheltered nooks 
of the south-western seaboard this tree, though 


ing on the bank of the River Dart, issheltered on 
all sides, and especially from the north and east, 
from which points no wind can reach it. It is 
5 feet above high-water mark, and has now 


winter well in rooms if looked after, and can 
then be planted out in the spring. 
jects are best grown in pots during the winter 
in those localities where cold winds and sharp 
frosts are experienced.—S. W. F. 


that one has the chance of seeing the above tree 
in bloom in England, but I should be inclined 
to assign it an earlier blooming period than does 


where he gives the time as the end of June and 
beginning of July. On the three occasions on 
which I have witnessed its blooming in this 
country, May has been the month of its per- 
fection, one of the trees being nearly in bloom 
during April. 
towns this handsome tree does remarkably well, 
and the sight of quaint old squares, with their 
trees festooned with purple-lilac racemes of 


remembered.—S. W. F. 


of England, at any rate, itis a really valuable 
and ornamental shrub. As an evergreen it is a 
welcome contrast to the Pontic Rhododendrons, 
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resemble tiny Fuchsia flowers, the perianth being 
only three-eighths of an inch long. In colour 
they are of nearly the same shade of silvery 
grey as the under surface of the leaves. Their 
greatest charm, however, as hardy shrubs in 
flower in November is the rich powerful fra- 
grance, very much resembling that of the Gar- 
denia. The species is a native of Japan, and 
there are several very handsome variegated 
forms of it in cultivation. A fine specimen isin 
flower near the Palm-house at Kew. Close to it 
is one also of the nearly allied E. glabra; this, 
too, is in bloom. 


Stag’s-horn Sumach (Rhus typhina).— 
Amongst the trees and shrubs cultivated for the 
autumnal colouring of their leaves, Rhus typhina 
(the Stag’s-horn Sumach) deserves @ prominent 
place. Itisa small tree or large shrub, with 
large and striking pinnate leaves 2 feet to 3 feet 
long, the leaflets being lanceolate, coarsely 
toothed, hairy, and numbering from ten to 
thirteen pairs, with an odd terminal one, on 
each leaf. During the summer they are of a 
rich deep green, but in autumn change to a 
dark crimson or purplish-red. No shrub 
appears to colour with greater certainty 
and regularity. The species is @ native of 
North America, extending from the Southern 
United States northwards to Canada. It is of 
rather crooked and ungainly growth when it 
reaches the adult stage, but when grown in a 
mass for autumn effect it should be treated as 
Paulownia imperialis is sometimes done, and 
cut hard back each spring before growth com- 
mences, leaving one or two shoots only to each 
plant. By this means it is kept low, and the 
foliage is much larger than that of the full-grown 
tree. 


the Reflexed section, Cullingfordi was decidedly 
the best, the brilliant crimson flowers with the 
golden reverse to the florets forming a rich con- 
trast to many of the other colours. The Japa- 
nese Anemones were seen in good examples of 
W. W. Astor, with its salmon-blush guard florets 
and disc of rose and yellow—truly a most deli- 
cate colour. Mrs. R. Owen, white, was very 
chaste, and was much admired. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was another of this type, the colour 
being pale blush, and this is also a free grower. 
Of the Pompons, Victorine, with its dark brown, 
refined globular flowers, freely produced, was 
noted for its beauty. William Westlake, the 
best of the yellow Pompons, was in good form ; 
also the Hybrid Pompon, William Kennedy, 
with its crimson-amaranth flowers. Of course 
there were many others, too numerous to 
mention here, but the same system of culture 
was adopted in each instance. Krom the appear- 
ance of the plants they were evidently allowed 
to grow to produce terminal buds, and then 
In this way it is quite easy 

















































pretty and highly-coloured flowers. The most 


plants they appeared to stand out prominently, 
and so were charmingly associated with the other 
To complete the picture 


Palms and other foliaged plants, formed a nice 
background to the Chrysanthemums in the 
The people of Dublin crowd into the 


D. B. CRANE. 








TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


1835. — Hucalyptus - trees 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH IRISES. 


Too frequently the importance of planting these 
in due season is by no means fully appreciated, 
and so long as the bulbs remain apparently 
sound in the dry state, planting is deferred and 
often neglected. But if those that remained 
undiaturbed in the ground were examined, it 
would be found that several inches of new roots 
had been produced even as early as the beginning 
of October. This alone should prove that too 
long a season of dryness is not desirable or even 
necessary. Frequently when the resting is 
enforced beyond reasonable limits a dry rot sets 
in that plays havoc ina short time. This is true 
of the English section so-called more than of the 
Spanish in my experience, and may in some 
degree possibly owe its origin to an imperfect 
system of drying after lifting the bulbs. In- 
deed, once thoroughly dried, I find they are 
safer stored in perfectly dry sand in shallow 
boxes in a well-ventilated place rather than 
exposed to the fluctuating influences of weather 
and consequent atmospheric changes. Complet- 
ing their flowering and growth by the middle cf 
July the period of rest immediately ensues, 
while during autumn and winter they are quite 
active at the root. In the case of heavy soils 
and such as are cold, I believe in a short rest 
each year as a preventive of deterioration of the 
bulbs, To this end I would lift them, if pos- 
sible, any time after the middle of July and 
rest them for six or eight weeks. Failing this, 
place lights over the beds and rest them in this 
way for at least ten weeks. As pot plants these 
lovely Irises do not receive much attentior. 
While not capable of enduring anything ap- 
proaching a forcing temperature, they may be 
forwarded in pots in a greenhouse quite easily. 
Under this treatment the exquisite beauty of 
their flowers ig enhanced. Any required for this 
purpose should be potted early in the autumn 
and remain plunged 6 inches deep in ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre till the end of February, or they 
may be introduced at the beginning of this 
month into a cold-house and brought on gradu- 
ally. The Spanish section being the earlier are 
better for this purpose, and of these some of the 
pure white kinds are lovely in the extreme. 
From the moment growth commences plenty of 
water will be needed at the roots. H. 


during 


rarely killed outright, is often cut back. I 
know of only one tree that remains uninjured by 
the past winter. The tree in question is grow- 


reached a height of about 20 feet. Eucalypti 


Such sub- 


Paulownia imperialis.—It is seldom 


‘“* A.” in his article on the Paulownia (p. 585), 


In many French and Spanish 


flowers on a still April morning is a sight to be 


Eileagnus pungens.—This is one of the 
evergreen species of H]zagnus, and in the south 


Laurels, etc., with which so many gardens are 
overburdened, but flowering as it does during 
October and November, when pretty nearly 
everything else is preparing for the winter’s 
rest, it ought to be doubly appreciated. The 
leaves are 14 inches to 3 inches long, and, like 
the bark of the young branches, dark brown 
and scabrous, The upper surface of the leaves 
is a vivid, lustrous green, but they are beauti- 
fully silvery beneath ; both surfaces are thickly 
pitted with small holes, but more especially the 
under one, which is also spscked with small 
darkly-coloured scales. The flowers are borne 
in short clusters in the axils of the leaves ; they 
are pendulous, somewhat bzll-shaped, and 





Chrysanthemum sports.—We have received 
sports from ‘ C., Hertford,” and “G. 8. Norton,” 
in both cases the tlowers being very promising. We 
advise both correspondents to grow the plants on, and see 
pet the blooms are like next autumn from strong 
plants. 
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addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 


the paper. When more than one query is. sent, each 


should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be ereey ied, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist. 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres. 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 





1918.—Pekoe Tea.—A plant of Pekoe Tea which [ 
grew from seed in 1889 is now flowering. Itis growing too 
tall. When should I cut it down—now, in the spring, or 
summer? I¢ igs in a 6-inch pot, and has never been 
repotted. I have no heat at my disposal.—SiepBaook. 

1919.—Chrysanthsmums during last Octo- 
ber.—Would ‘P., Gr unge-over-Sands,” whose most en- 
couraging paper to amateur Chrysanthemum growers 
appeared in GARDENING, November 23rd, kindly write again 
for the benefit of another amatevr who has not been quite 
so successful, and say at what time the cuttings were 
strack, and what treatment they had previous to being 
plunged ia kitchen garden? —Norry Tyrone, Ireland. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give Jurther answers 
should they be able to ofer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1920.—H yacinths in glasses (Grand Maitre) — 
The Hyacinths will do for a time in the north window, but 
should be moved to the south as soon as conrsnient, 

1921.—Gaillardias (Guwin2vere).—Gaillardiag will not 
require any protection, but after frost it wili be a3 weil to 
press the soil round them ; the lifting power Of the frost is 
great. 


1922.-Potatoes sprouting (B. W. D ).—Spread 
the Potatoes out thinly in the ligatest part of the cellar, 
and turn over occasionally. Altering their position checks 
growth. 


1923.—Marechal Niel Rose (Annie K. Martin),— 
The Rose will not hurt the Vines if kept within bounds 
and free from mildew. We have often seen the Maréchal 
Niel do well in vineries, 

1924.—Loam (Amateur).—The sample sent was a very 
fair one, wanting, however, in fibre, but in such material 
fruit, hardy flowers, and Roses should do well It is very 
important not to plant in such ground when at all wet. 


1925 —Red-spider on Graps-Vine (Young 
Beginner).—Tobacco fumigation will not kill red-spider, 
Soap and water syringed forcibly against the plants they 


attack will settle them; so will clean water if used in 
time. 


1926.—Acorns and Sweet Chestnut (S. H ).— 
Acorns or Chestnuts are not difficult to keep. Plant in 
February. There are plenty of sheltered valleysin the 
southern counties where land suitable for almost aby 
purpose can be purchased. An advertisement will bring 
information. 


1927.—Vine-border outside (C. F 4.),—We advisa 
you to rely upon top-dressing. Use artificial Vine- 
manure, and you wiil not be able to crop too much in 
such a small border, Cannot you extend under gravel 
path, replace gravel after making border? Remove inert 
surface soil yearly in spring and replace with new rich 
material. 

19283—The bsst Tea Roses (Mazarini).—Gloire 
de Dijon, Homer, Balle Lyonnaise, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Mme, Berard, Perle des Jardins, President, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Catherine Mermet, Francisca Kruger, Anna Ollivier, 
and L’ideal. Niphetos is no use out-of-doors in your 
district, and you will find those mentioned hardy, free, 
and do much better than Niphetos, 

1929.—W oodlice (G. H Eiwards),.—These pests must 
be trapped by means of small pots laid on their sides with 
& small piece of boiled Potato in the bottom of sach, and 
filled up with loose hay or Moss. Turn out the contents 
into boiling water every morning. If you can find their 
holes pour a kettleful of boiling water downeach. Such 
rich soil will not suit Camelliag, 


1930.—Strawberry plants too vigorous 
(J. B. M.).—You cannot plautnow. Wait till M arcn, select- 
ing some of the strongest young plants from side of the old 
ones, those with a good crown, and lift with some earth 
or ball of soil. Augustand September are best months for 
planting. Can you not get new plants? It would pay 
you to buy pot plants, as yours are so much exhausted. 











first of all have the soil trenched up at least 2 feet deep 


and well manured. It might perhaps, under the circum- aay the proper time for cutting back a Box-hedge ?— 


stances, as the bed is not ready, be as well to defer the 
planting till February, or as soon after as the weather ig 


suitable, but it is very important to have the bed well March, tf you cut back into old wood. 


prepared and exposed to the weather a little before plant- 


ing. Toere would be about room for a doz3n Roses, and we | When at rest? Say from now to February (inside border) ? 
should not recommend many varieties, and these should | Old canes.—C, S. 


include Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, Duchess of Albany, 


a deeper pink form of La France, and Ulrich Brunner, | otherwise. If a border has been allowed to get dust-dry tt 
will take same time to moisten tt thoroughly, 


crimson. 


comes round. It would be better to pinch the shoots of 


quite ten days earlier, as these four varieties are somewhat 
later than the others, and require a longer time to develop 
their buds. By the same rule those varieties which are 


: earlier should be treated a week later. 
1931.—Roses for a bed (M, O'Brien).—You must : 
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RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpgnine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance, All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 


1932,—Privet bushes (Privet).—The cause of the 
plants “' fading ” ig probably their having been replanted 
deeper than before, and resting on chalk will not do them 
any good, The Privet ig a tough subject, however, and 
the plants will no doubt pull round and do ali right 
presently. It would be as well to mulch them with m vn- 


ure in the spring. Any that fail must be replaced not 
later than April next. 


1933.—A bed of Roses (irs. Roberts).—Do not mix 
Roses and Clematises indiscriminately. If the latter are 
allowed to ramble over the Roses at will they will quickly 
ruin them. Weshould be inclined to plant the Roses in the 
middle of the bed and the Clematis outside, training these 
on low wire arches or the like, Bayond this, red Roses 
and blue Clematis are sure to clash, and we should be 
inclined to fill the bed with one or other—not mix them. 


1934.—H ydrangeas turning white (Subscriber, 
Glarryford).—The leaves of these plants often become 
discoloured in this way towards the autumn, but they 
ought not to be diseased. Possibly the drainage is not 
right and the roots consequently unhealthy. These 
plants delight in 9 light well-drained soil, and a warm 
situation. Remove the plant to a fresh position in the 
spring if it is not doing well. There is no need to remove 
the lateral growth. Keep the plants well-nourished and 
they will be all right. 

1935.—Roses fora conservatory (P. I’.).—Yes; 
either of the Roses mentioned will do on a@ north-east 
aspect, though you cannot expect them to flower quite as 
freely as if they received more sun. Hither will succeed, 
failing a proper bed, ina large box which should measure 
at least 6 feat long, 2} feet or 3 feet in width, and 2 feet to 
2} feet deep. Lapagerias would do even better than 
Roses in such a house, and may be similarly planted, but 
the soil should be lighter, 2 mixture of loam, peat, leaf- 
mould, sand, ete. 


1936—Twelve Chrysanthemums for cut- 
ting (Gruinevere) —We think it will be found that many 
of the best exhibition varieties will do well for cutting: 
Viviand Morel we find excellent, W. H. Lincoln, Stanstead 
White, Théré3a Rey, Miss Libbie Allen. Beauty of Exmouth, 
Pelican, Sunflower, William Coles, Golden Gate, Then 
among the old varieties: Elaine, Florence Percy, and 
Potter Palmer are very good for late white. Source @’Or 
ig a very useful early bronze and Gloire du Rocher is a 
very telling variety for cutting. 
1937.—Fiowers for exhibition (Surfaceman).— 
O: D2hliss select Mrs. Gladstone (silvery-pink) and Wm. 
Rawlings (crimson-purple), a good contrast. Of the Asters 
(we presume you mean China Asters) choose the Victoria 
and Peony-flowered. Of Antirrhinums White Swan (pure 
white), and the finer seedlings, many of which are splen- 
| did for colour. The two best stocks are Ten-week and 
j Hast Lothian, and of African Marigolds choose the 
Orange and lemon-coloured forms, and of the French a 
i good strain of seedlings simply. 
| 1938 —Sickly Palm (Livingstone).—The appearance 
of the leaves denotes decidedly that the plants have 
suffered from dryness at the root. You have possibly 
merely damped the surface, not giviog sufficient water 
at each application to well soak the bed, the soil being 
very firm, There are no insects on the leaves, so that is 
not the reason, but the dried-up character of the foliage 
points to dryness at the root. You should succeed well 
with the Rose in the border. Give it plenty of space, and 
it will need much water, as the position is warm. 


1939.—Best red, white, and pink Celery 
(Celery).—The best large kinds of Celery are Major Clarke, 
Leicester, and Ivery’s Nonesuch (Early Rose, and Standard 
Bearer are excellent but not large), Wright’s Giant White, 
Grove White, Crystal White, and Solid White are reliable 
large white varietiss. Dress your land freely with soot, 
algo salt whea watering in summer, or lime in winter, 
Sow seed in March for general crop. Never let the plants 
get dry, and do not sow in too much heat, If you sow in 
February keep the plants moving, as a check causes them 
to run to saed. Use cow-manure freely and artificial- 
manure in summer, such as fish, well watered in, 


1940.—Stopping Chrysanthemums for early 
November show (A Constant Reader ).—Your list is 
a very long one, and to describe each variety fully would fill 
several columns in thi3 paper. We therefore suggest that 
all the varieties you name, with the exception of Golden 
Gate, Gloriosum, and Saowdrop, should be pinched if ths 
‘* break” has not been made naturally by the third week 
in May. The three varieties mentioned here should be 
pinched during the first week in May, Any of those 
varieties in your list which are known to develop their 
blossoms just a little early should have the operation of 
pinching deferred until tne last week in May. This should 
assist you in timing your buds for the date you name. Put 
in your cuttings as soon ag you can, commencing with the 
late sorts, 


141. — Chrysanthemums unsatisfactory 
(H. B.).—From your description the cause of your Chrys- 
anthemum blossoms having an eye in the past season is 
probably owing to the late date on which the buds were 
“secured.” To avoid this you will find ita great advantage 
to manipulate the plants somewhat in the manner you 
describe. To simplify our reply we suggest that in all 
cases where your plants do not make a natural * break ” 
by the end of the third week in May, that you should 
pinch the top of each shoot on that date. In most instances 
the “crown” buds, when they appear afterwards, should 
be seen on dates sufficiently early for you to ensure the 
production of nice full blooms when the flowering season 


















































































1944.-Kacharis bulbs.—Are imported bulbs of 
Eucharis amazonica to be bought, and where ?—S. S. 


*," Yes, these may be had at times. Get the catalogues 
of the London sale-rooms, and you will probably find what 
you require sooner or later. 


1945.-Chrysanthemums for market.—Wwill 
you kindly give me through GARDENING six of the best 
early white Chrysanthemums for market 7—A. E. B. 

*,* Por flywering in September : Lady Fitzwygram and 
Mme. C, Desyranyes. To follow these during October : 
Hiaine, Mdlle. Lacroix, Souvenir de Petite Amie. 


1946.—Renovating Box-hedge.—A Box-hedge is 
in some parts dead and in others too thick. Can any be 
taken from the thick part and planted in the places where 
the Box has died? And if so, when ?—Box. 


*," We have serious doubts about this. One should see 


the hedge before advising. If the hedge is large and old 
you had better fill in with fresh plants. They will soon 
cut into shape. 


1947.—Clematis flammula.—I have a well-grown 
Clematis flammula full of blossom every summer but no 
fragrance. Can I do anything to remedy the defect? I 
will be grateful for advice.—T, H. 

*.* The flowers on plants growing strongly are some- 
times less yragrant than where there is less vigour. In 
this case patience will be rewarded. 


1948 —Planting perennials.—When is the best 
time to plant Gypsophila paniculata, Rudbeckia purpurea, 
Scabiosa caucasica, Statice latifolia? Do they need any 
special soil or protection in winter 7—MAry. 

*,* Any time when the weather is open. The best time 
to divide the roots is in spring when growth is commenc- 
ing. 

1949.—Planting Carnation layers.—I have some 
strong Carnation layers, well-rooted, which I have not at 
present removed from the old plant. Will it hurt to move 
them now, or would they be better left till March ?—Mary. 


*,* September was the proper month for planting these, 
and as it is so late, you had better let them remain until 
early March, when carefully plant them where they are 
intended to flower. 


1950.—Hardy Fuchsias.—Will you kindly tell me 
the proper treatment for a bed of outdoor common red 
Fuchsias? Should they be cut down now, and what dres- 
sing, if any, given 7—M, A. B. 

*,* All round the south and west coasts Fuchsias 
require no protection, but in cold districts they should be 
heavily mulched with something before frost setsin. Ashes, 
leaf-mould, old tan, or Cocoa-jibre will do. 


1951.—Planting Belladonna Lilies.—How deep 
should bulbs of Belladonna Lilies be planted out-of-doors 
for permanency ?—OCymro, 


*,* A warm spot is essential, sunny, Sheltered, and 
thoroughly well drained. Put them 9 inches deep and 
cover over the surface soil with litter as Surther pro- 
tection against frost. This lovely flower is usually most 
happy in @ sunny border of light soil skirting a plant- 

ouse. 


1952.—Grafting.—Is it safe to graft young Plums, 
Paradise and Quince stocks, next spring, which have been 
planted this month, or is it better to leave them till sum- 
mer for budding, and if any miss, to graft them the 
following spring ?—RicHarD BINys. 

*,* We would not advise grafting trees planted this 
month ; they require a longer period or one season's 
growth, and if you graft you may lose both stock and 
grafts. We advise leaving them till next spring or sum- 
mer twelve month and then graft on bud as you desire, 


1953.—Orchid culture.—Would you kindly explain 
the reason why Odontoglossum crispum is putting up 
growing shoots instead of flowering ? Also what treatment 
Oacidium papilio should have?—T. F. A, 

*.* Young plants full of growth do sometimes miss 
Aawering. Everybody has this expertence. Oncidium 
papilio requires aw warmer and drier house than the 
Odontoglots. They are generally grown in what is termed 
the West-Indian house, 


1954.—Plauting Gladioli.--I bought a few roots 
of red and white Gladioli a few weeks ago and planted 
them at once. Was I right, or had I better take them 
up again, and keep them in the house until spring ?— 
M. L. 

*.* These must not be planted yet, as they are not 
thoroughly hardy. Keep them dry and safe from frost, 
and plant them about 4 inches deep in March or April, 
in @ bed of good deep sandy loam. 


1955.—-Manure for Hucharis.—Please name the 
best stimulant for Eucharis amazonica ?—S. S, 

*,.* There is nothing better in a general way than soot- 
water. While the plants are in full growth a handful of 
good guano may be dissolved in each can of water occasion- 
ally—say once a fortnight or so. This, with a weak, clear 
infusion of sheep's-manure now and then, will amply 
suffice. 


1956.—Peaches infested with red-spider.— 
I have a large Peach-house which was infested this summer 
with red-spider, The house is old, and it could not be 
washed for want of time. What remedy should I adopt in 
lieu of scrubbing woodwork and painting the trees ?—O, S, 


*,* Syringe the trees and the house thoroughly two or 
three times with Sunlight soap, 2 oz, to the gallon. Use it 
warm—say, 100 degs. Gishurst compound will do as 
well if you prefer it, 


1957.-Fumigating plants.—Can you tell me a 
way to fumigate plants for green-fly, &c., without filling 
the whole house, as I have an entrance to glass-house 
from the drawing-room, also another door connecting, and 
it is difficult to keep fumes from getting all over dwelling ? 
—R. EBDELL, 


** Cannot you move the plants infested with lies to the 
potting-shed or some other out-building and fumigate or 
vapourise them there? Tobacco-powder may be dusted 
over the jlies if the plants cannot be taken out, and in the 
course of a few hours washed off with the syringe. 


Primrose League, Golden Gate, Chas. Blick, and Waban 


1912.—Cutting a Box-hedge.—Would you kindly 


*.* Cut the Box hedge back in spring, say about April or 


1943.—Watering Vines.—Should Vines be watered 


*,* If the border is very dry it should be moistened, not 
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1976.—Treatment of Fuchsias.—The leaves of 
my Fuchsias began to turn yellow and fall off, so I cut the 
plants down and put them under the staging of green- 
house. I cut them back early in November, and nowI am 
told it was much too early to do it, and that I shall most 
probably lose them al], Will you kindly state what would 
be the best plan to follow ?—W. D. 


*,* It was unwise to cut back the Fuchsias in their green 
state. You should have waited till. February. Probably 
most of them will start again from the bottom, You can 
do nothing with them at present beyond keeping them dry 
and cool. 


1977.-Levelling a lawn.—I have just levelled a 
piece of lawn and re-iurfed it. f shall be most grateful if 
you will inform me what I should do in erder to obtain the 
best results next season’? Incase there should be any 
hollows when the earth has got washed down and set, 
should I raise the turf and fill in under it? Orshould I 
top-dress it and sow with seed? Also would it be advis- 
able to sow the whole lawn next spring ?—O. H, FENWICK. 

*,* Any very slight depressions may be top-dressed with 
fine sandy soil to the level in the sprong, and a bit of seed 
sprinkled over will be better, but if more than 1 inch in 
depth better lift the turf and put a little fresh soil in 
underneath. Any ‘humps ” should be brought down with 
the beater, preferably when the ground is soft after rain, 


1968.—Liquid-manure—Would you tell me if the 
following is a proper mixture, and what part of the 
kitchen, flower, or shrubbery garden requires it the 
most? We empty the house-slops each morning into a 
large cask, and add soot and hen-manure,—Zo, 


** Dilute the mixture well (with three to five parts of 
water at least) and apply it during the season of growth 
only, and preferably in dry weather, to Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, Leeks, Celery, Celeriac, Scarlet Runners, etc. ; 
also to established (not new!y planted) Roses and Straw- 
berries, and during the winter and early spring to any 
fruit-trees that have been planted some years and are bear- 
ing well. 


1969.—Climbers for a south wall.—Please name 
twelve climbing plants for wall, south and west aspects? 
I have Roses, Virginian Creepers, and Clematis. The 
wall is 20 feet high. What I want is thoroughly good bright 
flowering plants, high climbers. I may say the wallis 
covered with wirework? Also please name six good 
varieties of Ivy—cut-!eaved and variegated? I have plenty 
of the common sorts,—MAZARINI, 

* * The common white, the winter or  naked-flowered ” 
Jasmines, with the handsome J, revolutum, Passiflora 
cerulea, and P. Constance Elliot (white), Escallonia 
macrantha, Pyrus japonica, Wistaria sinensis, Cratcegus 
pyracantha, Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, and 
C. azureus, Chimonanthus fragrans, and Garrya ellip- 
tica, the last two being winter-flowering. 


1958.—Worms on lawn.—Please inform me of the 
best way to get rid of worms on thelawn? They heave up 
to such an extent as to completely spoil the Grass and level 
of the croquet-ground, Do they do any good? Also the 
wire and common earth-worms did great harm to my 
Potatoes this year ?—M. Z. Bringer. 


** Dust the Grass frequently with fresh lime and soot, 
preferably on moist, mild evenings. 


1959._Mulberries falling.—Kindly let me know 
through your valuable paper why the Mulberries fall off 
a tree before they are ripe, a3 they have done so here the 
last few years? ‘Ihe tree was planted about fifty years ago 
on a lawn near the north side of the house ; there are 
trees and Evergreens about which rather shelter it. The 
tree used to bear well,—CLaVERDON Leys. 


** Your Mulberry must suffer from drought, doubtless 
caused by the surrounding trees. Can you give more 
light 2? As by so doing the tree will get more moisture, The 
seasin was a favourable one for ripening, Old trees 
should always bear well. Thinning of branches where 
very dense may assist in the ripening. 


1960.-New Zealand plants.—I have received 
some Flax, Native Fern, Cordyline indivisa, Cordyline 
australis, etc , seeds from New Zealand, When should I 
sow, and what kind of soil will they require ?2—DsRWENT. 


*.* The Fern-seed had better be sown at once, on a rough 
surface of pure loam or peat, in @ well-drained pan, and 
be placed ina warm, quiet” house at about 60 degs., with 
moist atmosphere. 'Do not water overhead, but by dipping, 
and keep moist and shaded throughout. The Cordyline 
and Flax (Phormium) should be sown in well-drained 
pans of very sandy loam and peat, in the spring, and 
‘placed in a moderate hot-bed, 


1961.—Renovating Yews.—We have a row of old 
Yews, 20 feet high, They have been neglected, and have 
grown thin at the bottom, and the lower boughs have been 
sawn off close to the trunk to the height of about 5 feet. 
They are growing vigorously at the top. Would it do to 
cut off the heads of the trees, so as to throw the growth 
downwards ?—H. H. 


** Certainly, if you want to make a hedge of them ; if 
not, let them grow, as it is a pity to mutilate a beautiful 
tree. There is no top-dressing that will make them break 
below whilst they are growing vigorously at the top. Yews 
always lose their lower branches, like most trees, up to the 
height of afew feet, unless grown as hedges. 


1962.—Removing old leaves from Straw- 
berries.—Should the old leaves be cut off Sthawberry- 
plants? If so, when should it be done?—Mary, 


*.* The old foliage is best cut away from the plants as 
soon after the crop is cleared and the old leaves have got 
brown—say in early September—as then the plants have 
time to make new growth before winter. It is fwil late 
now, but we would still advise cutting off old leafage to 
admit light to new crowns ; but do not cut too severely at 
this season, merely trim up. 


19683.—Gooseberry and Currant-trees fail- 
ing.—I cannot account for my Gooseberry and Currant- 
trees doing so badly when everything else succeeds. They 
make no wood and only seem half alive. May it be cold 
winds, or is it likely I use too much liquid-manure, or that 
it is too strong from the house ?—ULVERSTON. 


** The liquid, if not strona, should do good. What is 
your soil, heavy or light? We advise a good mulch of 
decayed manure now on the surface, and omit using 
liquid for a time. If used dilute it with clear water ; it is 
much too strong as received from the house. 


1964.—Tall herbaceous plants.—Would you be 
kind enough to give me the names of a few tall-growing 
plants that would do for a small cottage garden, and 
that would last for two or three years? It is in front of 
the house, surrounded by a 3-foot wall. Not knowing 
much about gardening, 1 should be thankful for your 
information.—A N«w BEGINNER. 


*.* The best plants for your purpose are Hollyhocks, 
Detphiniums, Lupines (perennial), Sunjlowers, Helian- 
thus, and some of the taller Michaelmas Daisies or 
Asters, and Lilies of sorts. 


1965 —Leggy Gloire de Dijon Rose.—Up the 
front of my house, which faces norwh, [ have a climbing 
‘Gloire de Dijon;”’ the upper part hag borne many 
flowers, but this year the lower part has had neither Roses 
nor leaves. What ought to be done and when?—N. G. B, 


*.* Roses after a few years often get bare at the base 
unless they are carefully trained by bringing down some 
of the strong shoots in'o a more horizontal position to in- 
duce more growth at the base of the plant. 


1966.—Diseased Arum Lilies.—Will you kindly 
tell me the cause of the buds of my Arum Lilies being 
diseased like the specimen I send you? The plants appear 
quite healthy, and have done well for eight years, but these 
last two years the buds have been diseased, under the 
same treatment. I plunge them in the open garden in 
May, repot them in September, and place them in a house 
at 50 dege.—R. C, T. 


*,* Wedo not think there is anything the matter with 
the blooms enclosed, except want ofheat, The plants must 
be well watered, and in order to expand properly they 
require a warmth of at least 60 degs, at this season. 


1967.—-Harly Potatoes.—I have just bought a 
ranze of frames, 26 feet by 6 inches, with heatinz apparatus, 
which I shall not be able to use until February, being 
desirous of growing something to pay. I had thought of 
planting early Potatoes, say end of February, and between 
the sets planting Mushroom spawn. Would this arrange- 
ment arswer, or could you suggest something better? I 
havea grand garden and light rich soil for Potatoes, and 
am planting a lot in the spring, and following out an 
article that appeared in GARDENING, October 19th, by ‘‘ J.” 
—FRED, CooPpER. 


*,* Plant the frames with early Potatoes by all means. 
We do not think you can do much, if any better, and the 
time mentioned will be very suitable —that is, given a warm 
position and the glass being covered on frosty nights. But 
it would be useless to put Mushroom spawn between the 
rows, for one thing the earthing up would break the 
spawn-threads and spoil the crop. Better let the Potatoes 
have the space to themselves, get them off a8 soon as 
possible, and fill up with something else. 




































































1978.—Troughs for Potatoes.—In your publica- 
tion of October 19th, there was an excellent article on 
growing, &c., early Potatoes, which will be most useful to 
me (‘‘ Potato notes,” by “J.”). In the article he mentions 
troughs which he uses for covering the sets for protection. 
[shall be much obliged if your correspondent will give me 
fall particulars of the rough boards which he makes his 
troughs of, length, width, and thickness ? — FREDK. 
CoopER. 

*,* Six-inch, or ‘* flooring” boards, would scarcely afford 
enough head-room to the young plants, we should say, and 
we should prefer those 9 inches wide by about 1 inch thick, 
nailed together at right angles, Lengths of about 12 feet 
would be very suitable for such work. Nail the boards 
together first, and tar them afterwards. 


1970.—Aralia.—I have a fine one in flower. When and 
how can it be propagated by cuttings ?—Furvo. 


*.* Aralia Sieboldi is readily propagated by means of 
either cuttings, eyes, or from seed. Take the first half- 
ripened tops’ side-shoots, or the bare stems, cut into ‘‘ eyes,” 
in February, March, or April, and insert them rather 
closely in pots or pans of sandy loam and peat, placing 
themin a warm house or moderate hot-bed. When rooted 
and growing pot them of singly, and grow on in the usual 
way. Seeds may be sown in the spring in a well-drained 
pan of similar soil, and pricked of into small pots when 
large enough. 


1971.—H ybrid Perpetual Roses.—Please name 
the twenty-four best Hybrid Perpetual Roses for cut- 
flowers? On no account will I have a variety that pro- 
daces its flowers in clusters with little or no stem. 
should like the varieties to have well-shaped and bright- 
coloured flowers. —MAZARINI. 

*.* Alfred Colomb, A. K. Williams, Baroness Roths- 
child, Chas. Lefebvre, Doctor Andry, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Dupuy Jamain, Ed, Morren, Emily Laxton, Fisher 
Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Heinrich Schultheis, 
Hippolyte Jamain, Jean Liabaud, John Hopper, Jules 
Margottin, Louis Van Houtte, Mme, Victor Verdier, 
Marie Beaumann, Merveille de Lyon, Reynolds Hole, 
Senateur Vaisse, Ulrich Brunner, Xavier Olibo, and 
Augustine Guinosseau. 


1979.—EKuacharis.—Will you kindly name the best 
and most proper stimulant for Eucharis amazonica? Also 
are imported bulbs of the same to be bought?—A Perr- 
PLEXED GROWER. 


*,* Soot-water, made by sinking a small bag of Sresh 
sootina tank or tub of water, and poking it about now 
and then, is an excetlent stimulant for these plants. A 
handful of good gwano dissolved in each large can of 
water occasionally is also very beneficial, but only while 
the plants are in full growth. An infusion of sheep's 
droppinas (weak and clear) may also be employed oceasion- 
ally. We believeimported bulbs are sometimes to be had, 
and you will probably find them at the sale rooms, if 
anywhere. 


1980.—Potting Lilies.—Would you kindly say what 
ig the best time to pot Lilies for the conservatory, and the 
best way to keep them during period of rest ?—A Constant 
READER, 


** This cannot be done too early in the autumn, as 
nearly all Lilies commence to make fresh shoots long before 
the top growth appears. For this reason home-grown bulbs 
are superior to the foreign ones—they wre not only fresher 
but can be obtained earlier. Though apparently resting, 
the bulbs are busy making new roots all through the 
autumn and winter, and at this time are better in a 
cool pit, well covered up during severe frost, than else- 
where, until the tops begin fairly to move. 


1981. Lifting Vine-roots.—I see you mention in 
your last issue about Grapes. As we are suffering from a 
similar complaint would you kindly say in your next issue 
how they should be lifted, as I was recommended to lift 
ours the end of the present month by an experienced 
gardener? I should like to read what you would 
recommend before we do ours ?—Davip J. MouLE, 


*,* Yes, the roots of the Vines may be successfully 
lifted about the end of this month. Uncover them piece by 
piece, injuring them as little as possible, and replant them 
within about 6 inches of the surface, using some nice 
fresh loamy soil, mixed with w little manure from an old 
hot-bed, some old mortar-rubbish, and a sprinkling of bone- 
meal and soot. If carefully done this is usually very 
effectual. 


1932.-Selecting Chrysanthemum shoots.— 
Most of my Chrysanthemum plants are throwing up shoots 
from the base of the old stems, and not from the soil. Will 
you kindly say whether Iam likely to obtain good exhi- 
bition flowers on plants produced from such shoots, pro- 
viding, of course, that at the time the cuttings are taken, 
only those shoots which are without flower-buds in the 
centre are selected? I refer particularly to such sorts ag 
Col. W. B. Smith, Lord Brooke, Viviand Morel, Chas. 
Davis, Mrs. OC. Harman Payne, Sunflower, and Mdlle, 
Marie Hoste.—A. H. G. N. 


** You may take the young shoots you describe for 
cuttings with a certainty of their producing good plants. 
Those without flower-buds in the centre are preferred, but 
in the case of some of the sorts you name it is a daficult 
matter to obtain cuttings free from them If, however, 
the buds wre pinched out after the cuttings have rooted, 
excellent growths will spring up, and the little plants will 
succeed in w desirable manner, 


1983.—_Marechal Niel Rose.—I have a Maréchal 
Niel Rose in cool greenhouse, roots mostly outside, Planted 
three years ago, growth first year weak, next ycar it sent 
up a very strong shoot about 14 feet long which flowered 
along most of its length last spring. This has now broken 
in every direction, sending off numbers of strong healthy 
shoots which half cover the rafters of my house (20 feet by 
14 feet) and some of which have flowered this autumn. [ 
cut away the original old weak growth as it was ia the way, 
but have not touched any of these new shoots. Shail I 
leave it alone or would you advise any shortening of these 
laterals ? The wood in most cases is well-ripened and looks 
very healthy, It is at north-east corner of span-roof 
house, roots in north border outside,—O. F. A. 


*,* Do not prune or cut back the growth at all now. Let 
the plant alone, but feed it well, and you will be rewarded 
with a wealth of blossoms in the spring. This is just the 
kind of growth that growers aim at procuring. 


1972.—Transplanting Seakale.—Should be glad 
to know if old Seakale will bear transplanting and how to 
treat it when cankered? Would healthy crowns about 
1 foot long, if cut off and replanted, grow, and would the 
old roots, if sound, and side shoots be available for an 
additional crop? Will be obliged by any information as to 
the treatment of Seakale that has been neglected? —FuRvo. 


*,* Old roots of Seakale are practically useless, and 
young plants raised from either seed or root-cuttings 
annually, are far superior. To do well Seakale requires 
to be transplanted yearly in good, deep rich soil, and 
have a sprinkling of salt or nitrate of soda now and 
then, Seaweed is also an excelient fertiliser, where 
obtainable. 


1973.—Treatment of Crinum.—I have bought a 
large bulb at a sale for which I paid 4s.; it is labelled 
‘*Orinmum.” I have looked in several lists, and can get 
no description ofit. Tae bulb is only half covered with 
clay, Should it be plunged altogether in soil? I should 
be very grateful for some idea as to its colour, size, and 
usual cost ?—A ConsTANtT READER. 


*,* Crinum capense ts a noble bulbous plant, producing 
fine heads of funnel-shaped blossoms of a soft rosy hue 
towards the end of summer, on stems 2 feet or 3 feet high. 
It should be planted 4 inches to 6 inches deep, in good light 
loamy or peaty soil in the open ground. Where is a pure 
white coloured form of this which is catalogued, we see, 
at 1s,, the type being about 9d. C. Moorei is priced at 
33. 6a., C. grandijlorum at 2s. Gd., and C. Powelli at 5s, 
The value depends entirely upon which variety you have. 


1974,.—Vines.—The Vines in three houses have been 
mildewed the past two years and entirely destroyed. 
Bouille bordelaise has failed to check it, They were in 
old houses with the glass broken. The houses are now 
repaired. I propose to scrape and wash the Vines, to 
change the soil, paint inside woodwork, and lime the walls, 
also to employ heat. Do you think this will prevent any 
further outbreak, or must the Vines, which are fifteen 
years old, be replaced ?—LrEx, 


*,* The disease may have arisen simply, or chiefly, from 
the draughts caused by the broken glass and general 
neglect, and in this case the measures you propose will 
probably prove effectual, especially if on the first signs of 
the disease reappearing in the spring, sulphur is used 
freely inthe house. Butinmany cases mildew arises from 
stagnant moisture, some unhealthy condition at the roots, 
when nothing short of lifting the plants, remaking the 
border, and replanting will be of any avail. 


1975.—Pruning Pyramid Oherry-trees.—These 
trees were planted about nine or ten yeara ago, They have 
not been pruned. The trees are of good shape, and area 
mass of flower-buds up to within about a foot of the tops 
of the highest branches. These are, however, getting too 
high (8 feet to 10 feet from the ground) to net conveni- 
ently, and unless I net closely the birds take every Cherry. 
Would it be safe to take the tops off the shoots to keep 
them from going higher? Or how can I keep them from 
getting beyond control? They are Duke sorts. Soil, heavy 
loam, subsoil, clay.—OC. F. A. 


*,* We advise partial topping not heading down. Do 
the work piecemeal yearly. Take a portion of each, and 
thin out the thick shoots, If you cut all shoots in one 
year gumming and sanker will follow, Let the work be 
done in two or three seasons, 
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1981.—Moss, ete., on fruit-trees.—Please tell me 
what is the best cure for the above? I have no doubt it 
is partly caused by bad drainage, but from the position 
of my garden it is impossible to drain it well. Soil, 
strong greasy loam, clay underneath; the surface cannot 
be touched at all during wet weather as it cakes at 
once. Both fruit and vegetables grow well. The trees 
and bushes which are the most covered with Moss are 
Apples, Plums, Gooseberries, and Currante. They bear 
heavy crops, but Lam afraid the Moss may be injuring them 
for the future, so shall be glad of your advice ?7—C. F. A. 

*.* Dress your trees freely with fresh lime in the form 
of @ thick wash now and again in the spring. This 
will check growth of Moss. 


1985.—Varlous queries.—Will you kindly let me 
know through your valuable paper of what colour Rose 
Paul Neyron is, as I cannot find it described in any of the 
lists advertised? Also what treatment is required for 
Andromeda calyculata? I have bought several plants at 
a sale of nursery stock, Will they do in open gardens, or 
shall I have to keep them in the house during winter, 
having no greenhouse orframe? Also what soil will be 
right to grow them in?—J. ALvzy. 

*.* Paul Neyron (or Néron) ts of a rich rosy colour. It 
is a@ very large but not an eleyant Rose (H.P.), being too 
full and “lumpy.” Andromeda calyculata thrives best 
in a peaty or light loamy soil, with plenty of sand. With 
very little shelter and in well-drained soil the Andro- 
medas are perfectly hardy, and will do better planted out 
than indoors. 


1985.—Dahlias for exhibition.—Will you kindly 
name at least twelve Show and twelve Fancy Dahlias that 
give large deep blooms suitable for exhibition 7—AMATEUR, 


*.* The best Show Duhlias are: Aynes (yellow), Alex. 
Cramond (marone), Bendigo (purple crimson), Canary 
(yellow), Ethel Britton (blush, edged purple), Diadem 
(deep crimson), George Ruwlings (deep murone), Glow 
Worm (orange-scarlet), J. T. West (yellow, tipped purple), 
Harry Keith (rose-purple), John Wyatt (crimson-scarlet), 
Mrs. Gladstone (silvery-pink), Mrs. West (rose). Nellie 
Cramond (purple), Primrose Dame (primrose), Queen of 
the Belgians (cream and pink), Rev. J. Goodday (marone, 
purple shaded), R T, Rawlings (clear yellow), J. T. Salt- 
marsh (yellow, edyed red), W. H. Williams (scarlet), Wm. 
Rawlings (crimson purple). Of the Fancy varieties 
choose : Comedian, Duchess of Albany. Gaiety, Chorister, 
Henry Eckford, Chas. Wyatt, Henry Glasscock, Peacock, 
Rebeces, T. W. Girdlestone, Miss Browning, and Fanny 
Sturt. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


C. Frederic Allen —‘‘ Hardy Flowers” may be ordered 
through any bookseller. 


Replies next week to “Paris,” ‘ Ignorance,” 
"Gilbert Marshall,” ‘‘E. Hole,” ‘‘Obrysanthemum,” ‘' W. 
Howell,” “R.H.,” ‘“W. A.G., Leeds,” ‘'F. M. Mitchell,” 
*Ohas. Ellis,” ‘* Dermot,” ‘'Miss Bowes,” ‘'W. North,” 
“Ww. E. ©.,” “New Beginner,” ‘‘ Milton,” ‘SE. Y. W.,” 
“ Alfred Schumacher,” etc. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epirorn of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—WNovice, Water Glade.—The 
Orchid is that of a Maxillaria (probably M. Endresi), but it 
is quite impossible to identify for certain from sucha poor 
specimen, considering that over one hundred Maxillarias 
are known and described as so many species similar to 
yours in growth.—Speen, Berks.—1, Hemanthus vires- 
cen3 albifios, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced 
in 1791; 2, Sedum carneum variegatum.——H. G.—Your 
spotted leaf is Begonia arzyrostigma if it has coral-red 
flowers, and B. Wighti if its flowers are pale pink. We 
much regret we cannot identify the plant of which you 
send us berries. It is impossible without particulars to 
tell to what order it belongs. You should send branch or 
leave3, and flower if possible, and should at least state 
whether it is a hardy shrub or a stove plant. Nathan. 
—Please send a flower or berry. We cannot determine a 
plant frona leaves only, unless these are very character- 
istic, which is not often the case. ——R. R. R.—Kindly 
send in bloom,——C. W. 7T.—It is impossible to ascertain 
the name of a plant from a bit of root. Please send leaves 
and flowers, and then we can help you.— W. G, C.—It is 
impossible to name small flowers of Chrysanthemums 
unless they have some very marked characteristics, which 
yours had not. One cannot name them unless large 
blooms are sent. We do our best, but, of course, are not 
infallible, as the present day varieties resemble each other 
very strongly. R. Cawse.—1, Choisya ternata ; 2, Grise- 
linia littoralis ; 3, E'zeagnus longipes; 4, Alonsoa incisifolia ; 
5, Leycesteria formosa ; 6, Cotoneaster Simonsi. 


Names of fruits.—Hta.—1, Oat’s Head: 2, Hall 
Door; 3 and 4, Blenheim Orange decidedly ; 5, Hiawthorn- 
den; 6, Fearn’s Pippin; 7. Sam Young; 8, Old Non- 
pareil——C, Hrin.—1, Rotten, but apparently Mare 
Louise. The others were all the same, and were Passe 
Orassane. There was no real distinction between them. 
T. Groves.—Uarge Pear is Beurré Diel; the other 
Glou Morceau.—W, C, H.—1, Quite rotten; 2, Warner’s 
King ; 3, Hawthornden; 4, Cellini; 5, not recognised ; 
6, Pear Zaphirin Gregoire.——J. Rea.—Small Pear Brown 
Beurré ; the other is WHacon’s Incomparable You 
labelled both of them ‘‘ No. 1,”——From St. Albanese to 
Leicester.—Beurré Diel Pear.——Taylor.—1, 3, 5, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin; they are exactly the same, though 
apparently distinct, It is, however, a mere matter of 
degree ; 4 and 6, Fearn’s Pipvin ; 2, Downton Pippin. 














Poole.—1 and 2, Warner’s King, the larger fruit a very 
good specimen of this Apple; 3, Gravenstein ; 4, Ribston, 
but much shrivelled; 5, Queen Caroline; 6, Not recog- 
nised ; 7, French OCrab.—Oakey.—Your fruits were very 
difficult to name, being so shrivelled and without 
character, 1, Mabbott’s Pearmain; 2, Northern Green 
ing; 3, Kerry Pippin; the others might be anything: —— 


T. H. G,—1, Striped Beaufin; 2, Bramley’s Seedling ; 
3, Cider kind.—ZLynn,—Apple Blenheim Orange.— 
T. Thatcher.—1, Small Royal Russet; 2, Yorkshire 
Beauty. David Baxter.—There can be no two opinions 
about your fruit—it is Beaurré Clairgeau. You must use 
your judgment as to other inquiry.—QJ. W.—Small 
fruits of Marie Louise Pear.——W. Williams.—1, Ash- 
mead's Kernel ; 2, Cellini ; 3, small fruit of Warner’s King ; 
4, Hoary Morning; 5, Striped Beaufin; 6, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet; 7, Devonshire Quarrenden. 








Catalogue received.—Messrs J. Veitch and Sons, 
Exotic Nursery, Cnelsea, S.W.—Herbaceous Plants and 
Hardy Florist’s Flowers. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


-_——— 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 
NEw VARIETIES, 


THE meeting of the floral committee at the Royal 
Aquarium on November the 20th was full of 
interest. Although there was a good display of 
cut-flowers the number of new flowers was pro- 
portionately small, The following new varieties 
were awarded first-class certificates— 


Mapame Ap. Cuatin. — Large globular 
Japanese-incurved flower, broad petals, white. 
From Me. EK. Beckett, Elstree. 

Miss Exsts TErcHoMANN.—This is another of 
Mr. Chas. E Shea’s seedlings. Japanese flower, 
with long and broad florets, curling at the tops, 
creamy-white. From Mr. E. Beckett, Elstree. 


Rosin Aparr.—A pleasing Japanese-Anemone 
flower ; colour, flesh pink, centre tinted yellow ; 
long drooping guard florets. From Mr. R, Owen, 
Maidenhead, 

Bonnie Dunprer.—An exquisite incurved 
flower; colour, unique shade of light golden- 
yellow, tinted bronze. From Mr. R. Owen, 
Maidenhead. 

SurpassE AmirAL.—Large coarse Japanese 
flower, with pointed reflexed florets, golden- 
yellow. From M. Ernest Calvat. 

Kate WititAms.—A useful addition to the 
single-flowered section ; long petals, curling at 
the tips; colour, deep golden-yellow. From 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham. 

PARTHENIA.—Japanese, with long drooping 
florets, curling at the tips; colour, creamy- 
white, tinted rose. From Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham. 

Mrs. Hermann Kuoss. — Large Japanese- 
reflexed, broad petals; colour, deep yellow, 
heavily suffused with crimson. From Mr. N. 
Davis, Camberwell. 


A meeting of the floral committee was held 
at Royal Aquarium, London, W., on Tuesday, 
November 27th. The following varieties were 
certificated :— 

Ouive OcLtek.—A large Japanese-incurved 
variety ; a deep flower, with broad, incurviag 
florets. Colour, buff-yellow. From Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham. 

Surprise, — A Japanese - Anemone kind, 
mauve-piak in colour, with guard petals and 
disc of a similar shade. From Me. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham. 

WituiAm SnocrRove —Eaormous Japanese- 
incurved flower. Colour, rich golden-yellow. 


The under-mentioned varieties the Committee 
wished to see again, many of them being very 
promising in their appearance: —Madame J. 
Bernard: A Japanese-incurved, with broad, 
incurving florets ; colour inside, deep rosy-pink, 
with a silvery reverse; from Mons. Ernest 
Calvat. Souvenir de ma Sceur: Large Japanese, 
coarse broad florets ; colour, flesh ; from Mons, 
Ernest Calvat. General Roberts: Japanese- 
reflexed ; colour, deep crimson, many of tle 
early tubular florets showing a bronze reverse ; 
from Me. R. Owen, Maidenhead. M. Demay- 
Taillandier: A large Japanese-incurved, with 
broad florets ; colour, red, with a light bronze 
reverse ; from Mr, R. Owen, Maidenhead. Mr, 
R B. Martin: Large spreading Japanese flower, 
with long, drooping florets; colour, yellow, 
heavily shaded with crimson ; from Mr. H, J. 
Jones, Lewisham. Miss Phyllis Fowler: There 
szemed to be a doubt as to whether this variety 
was» a true incurved or a Japanese-incurved ; 
many present favoured the former; colour, 
light primrose-yellow of good size; from Mr. 
W.H. Fowler, Taunton. The committee also 
awarded Mr. R. Owen a small silver medal for 
a very pretty display of dut Chrysanthemums, 
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BIRMINGHAM BOTANICAL AND 
HORTICOLTURAL SOCIETY. 


A Darropi. (Narcissus) show, with other spring 
flowers, will be held in the gardens at Edgbas- 
ton in April next (two day’s show), the date to be 
determined by the season, when excellent prizes 
will be awarded. One of the chief prizes is 
offered for a collection of Daffodils, the premier 
award being given by Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
King-street, Covent-garden, and to consist of a 
silver cup. Another class is for a table decora- 
tion open only to ladies. The hon. secretary is 
Professor Hillhouse, and the judge will be Mr. 
I’. W. Burbidge, of the Trinity College Gardens, 
Dublin, All information respecting the show 
can be got from Mr, W. B. Latham, Curator, 
Botanic Gardens, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


HYBRIDISATION OF Roses —A prize of five 
guineas, presented by Mr. Alexander Hill Gray, 
will be awarded by the above society, for the 
best essay on ‘‘The Hybridisation of Roses.’’ 
Intending competitors are requested to 
forward their essays to one of the hon, 
secretaries, Mr. H. Honywood D’Ombrain, 
Westwell Vicarage, Ashford, Kent, and Mr. 
Edward Mawley, Rosebank, Berkhamsted, 
Herts, on or before March Ist, 1896. The 
name of the competitor must not appear on the 
essay itself ; but the motto of each competitor is 
to be plainly written on the top of his essay, 
while his name and address with motto are to 
be sent, under seal, in a separate envelope. Auy 
departure from this condition will disqualify for 
competition. The National Rose Society 
reserves to itself the right of withholding the 
prize should none of the essays sent in be con- 
sidered by the judges worthy of it. The essay 
to which the prize may be awarded to become 
the property of the society. 





Highgate Chrysanthemum Society.—I bez 
to inform you that the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the 
above society will take place on November 12th and 13th, 
1896.—T. E. Boycs, Secretary. 


BIRDS. 

Dead orange-cheeked Waxbill (Miss 
Draper).—We have examined your pretty little 
African orange-cheeked Waxbill, and cannot 
find any indication of its having partaken of food 
for some time before its death, and should con- 
clude that it must have failed to find its food in 
the fresh cage to which it wasremoved. There 
is always a risk in this respect in changing birds 
from one cage to another, for being accustomed 
to find their seed in one particular spot, they seek 
for it in the same position in the fresh cage, and, 
failing to find it, mope and die from exhaustion. 
Your little bird was inall other respects in good 
healthy condition. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

Keeping Turkeys out of gardens.— 
I have over thirty very fine young Turkeys, all 
doing well, but my only trouble is I cannot keep 
them out of my neighbour’s garden. I have 
raised the fence, but it seems useless. It is 
about 6 feet or 7 feet high. Will you kindly 
tell mea remedy for this? I thought of cutting 
their wings, but am afraid that would not do. 
If you can assist me through your valued paper 
I should feel so obliged. —WaARREN. 


* * Turkeys must have space, being of a 
rambling disposition, delighting to wander 
abroad in quest of insects, etc. Still, you 
naturally do not wish your young birds to 
wander into your neighbour’s garden. It would 
be a pity to cut their wings. Why not run a 
strip of wire netting along the top of the fence ? 
it need not be more than 2 feet in width. Your 
Turkeys, being thus deprived of their perch 
upon the top of the fence, will give up all idea 
of visiting your neighbour’s garden, 


Pullets not laying.—I am writing to 
ask you if you would be kind enough to give me 
your opinion of the cause of the following ?—I 
have ten pullets, hatched on the 26th of March. 
They are Minorcas. Up to the present time 
not one of them has laid. They arefed on both 
hot and cold food—.e., a hot mash with plenty 
of Pepper in the morning, énd in the afternoon 
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and evening they have Corn and Maize mixed. 
They 
I should be very 
much obliged if you would tell me what to do? 


Besides this they have alarge green run. 
are of healthy appearance. 


—AMATEUR. 


* 


cannot obtain insect food in any considerable 
quantity, even where they have a good run, a 
little minced meat should be supplied two or 
three times a week to encourage laying. If, how- 
ever, yougive your pullets kitchen scraps in their 
warm food this ought to be sufficiently stimulating 
to induce them tolay. According to your state- 
ment they are but eight months old. Being very 
healthy in appearance, you may depend upon it 
that they will very shortly be supplying you 
Take care to provide them with a 
warm roosting-place, warmth being most essen- 


with eggs. 


tial in promoting laying. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 





1411.—Sloes.—A NoTE From THE CApe.—In 
reply to ‘‘Archie,” in GarpENInG for the 
28th September, may I suggest ‘‘ Winter-pick 
wine,” as I remember it in Sussex, asa useful 
way of preserving Sloes, or, as they are there 
called, ‘* Winter-picks.” Put alittle of the ripe 
fruit intoa wide-mouthed bottle—say, to } inch 
in depth. Then shake in soft sugar (whitish), 
enough to fill up the interstices. Repeat until 
the bottle is full to the shoulder. Then put the 
cork in, not too tight, and set it away. I am 
sorry I do not know how long it takes before it 
is good, but I suppose a few weeks or months. 
Then it is really like Cherry brandy. I remem- 
ber thinking it delicious whenI tasted it. Your 
correspondent will, I hope, see this reply, 
though it is necessarily late. — Leonora 
DuLcKEN, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 


Fioating island.—Have a pint of sweet 
milk, a stick of Cinnamon, the peel of a Lemon, 
and 2 oz. of sugar ; put them in a small brass or 
lined pan, boil it for two or three minutes, and 
strain it through a piece of muslin; beat up the 
yolks of three eggs ; mix it with the milk, put 
it on the fire, and stir it until it gets thick, but 
do not let it boil ; pour it into a dish, and stir 
it until itis nearly cold, then put it ina glass 
dish ; whisk up the whites of the eggs to a snow, 
with a few glacé Cherries over the top. When 
it is quite stiff, heap it up on the top of the 
custard. This makes a nice sweet for young 
people. It will also make a good luncheon 
sweet, eaten with home-made sponge-cake. 

Rice pudding.—Ingredients: 1) pints of 
milk, three tablespoonfuls of Rice, one dessert- 
spoonful of chopped suet, two tablespoonfuls of 
moist sugar. Free the suet from all skin, and 
chop it very fine ; flour your knife to prevent 
the suet from sticking to it. Grease a pie-dish 
with a little dripping ; put into it the Rice, sugar, 
milk, and suet, and mix all well together. Put 
it into a cool oven, and bake it slowly for two 
hours. The excellence of this pudding depends 
on the baking. If the flavour is liked, a little 
Nutmeg may be grated on the pudding before it 
is baked. 


Golden pudding.—Chop } lb. firm fresh 
beef suet very finely, and put it into a basin 
with 4 lb. sifted bread-crumbs, a teaspoonful 
each of moist sugar and baking powder, 4 lb. of 
golden syrup, a pinch of salt, and a little milk, 
if necessary, to form the whole into a stiff batter. 
Mix thoroughly, then pour the preparation into 
a buttered mould, cover the top with buttered 
paper, and steam for three hours. Turn the 
pudding out carefully on to a hot dish, and 
serve with a plain white sauce. 


Omelette souffle.—Separate the whites 
from the yolks of six eggs, taking care to remove 
the specks. Add to the yolks two tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted pulverised sugar, with a little 
Lemon-juice by way of flavouring. Whip the 
whites until they are as firm as possible, then 
mix them with the rest. Put a small piece of 
butter into the frying-pan, let it melt over a 
slow fire, then pour in the omelette, and let it set, 
taking care that it does not burn, Turn it out 
upon a dessert-dish, and glaze by strewing pow- 
dered sugar over it. Then put it into an oven, 


and when it has risen glaze it again and serve. 
Rose-water or Orange-water may be used for 
flavouring, if preferred to Lemon-juice. 








* * At this season of the year, when Fowls 





6 CHOICE PALMS, assorted, for table decora- 


tion, free, 23. 3d.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 
field. Hants. 


ASSORTED PLANTS, large, for room deco- 
ration, consists of Palms, Cyperus, Grevilleas, &c., car, 


riage free, 2s. 3d.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield- 
Hants. 


12 HANDSOME HARDY EVERGREEN 
: SHRUBS, assorted, including Golden, suitable for pots, 
window-boxes, &¢., carriage free, 23. 6d.; 25 for 48. 9d.—O. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


JAPANESE WINEBERRY (true). — Strong 
plants of this beautiful and useful plant, 1s. each; 3 for 
2s. 9d,, carriage free.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winch- 


field, Hants. 

12 CHOICE HARDY FLOWERING 
; SHRUBS, in 12 varieties, named, 4s. 6d.: 12, in 6 

kinds, 3s. 9d., carriage paid. These are splendid for planting 

about the shrubbery and garden.—O. SHILLING, Nursery, 

Winchtfield, Hants. 


100 STRONG TRANSPLANTED HARDY 


: PLANTS for Spring Blooming, contains Carna- 
tions, Antirrhinums, Hollyhocks, Gaillardias, Pansies, Silene, 
Wallflowers, Pyrethrum, &c, carriage free, 38. 9d.— 0, 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 
900 SELECTED BULBS, including 12 choice 
named Hyacinths, and a good assortment of Tulips, 
Crocuses, Anemones, Narcissus, Gladioli, &c., suitable for 
pots and glasses, carriage paid; 5s. 6d.; half quantity, 3s. 


Hundreds testimonials. —C. SHILLI B ; 
Winchfield, Hants. : E Seas eee 


HEAP HARDY CLIMBERS. — 6 Honey- 

‘ Buckles, 1s. 6d.; 6 Virginian Oreepers, 1s. 6d.; 6 Jas- 
mines, ls. 6d. ; 6 Ivies, Is. 6d. ; 6 Clematis, 1s. 6d. ; 3 Passion- 
flowers, 1s. 6d.; 4 Pyrus japonica, ls. 6d.; 6 Cotoneasters, 
ls. 64.—O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


WEETBRIERS. —These should be in every 
garden; most delightful scent, and very ornamental ; 
makes a good hedge; very strong plants, 3 for ls. ; 6, 1s. 9d. ; 


or 3s. doz., carriage paid.—O. SHILLING, N i 
Winchfield, Hantss 4 ‘glean 


ROSES.—One dozen strong Bush Roses, in 12 

of the very best kinds grown, correctly labelled, carefully 
packed, and carriage paid for 5s. 6d.; six for 33s. — O. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Wincbtield, Hants. 
































really good kinds and plants, give great satisfaction; 25 
for 78. ; 12, 3s. 9d _; or 6 for 28., carriage free.—C. SHILLING, 
Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


DYRAMID APPLES on the English Paradise 
stock—a speciality ; also Pears on Quince stock, at Is. 3d. 


each, 123. doz. Catalogues gratis and post free. — C. 
SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


90 00 FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA,.— 
“) Unprecedented offer of this beautiful pure 
white, sweet-scented flower, fine bulbs, 50 for 1s., or 1s. 6d. 
100, carriage free.—C. SHILLING, Bulb Importer, Winch- 
field, Hants. 


OSES.—1 Gloire de Dijon, 1 W. A. Richard- 

son, 1 Reine Marie Henriette, 1 Maréchal Niel, and 2 

others, extra fine plants, the 6, carriage free, for 4s. 6d,— 
O. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


ROSES. —Do your own budding.—Gcod Briers, 


V 3 feet long, trimmed, ready for planting, delivered on 
rail, Headcorn Station, 50 for 43.; 100 for 7g. 6d.—A. 
HATOHER, Tenterden. 


LEMATIS, &c.—White, blue, red, crimson, 
new yel., 10 var., 3s.; 3 var., 1s. Roses, 50 var., 16s. ; 24 
var., 83.;7 var., 2s.; 3var.,1s. Oarnations, 1,000 var. (seed 6d.), 

















9, 1s.: extra strong; free ; List.—BROUNT, Orowboro’, Sussex. 





IRGINIAN CREEPER (Ampelopsis Hede- 


racea),—Plant now, blood-red in autumn. Soon cover 
walls or unsightly objects. 6 strong 2-year-old plants, 28. ; 12 
for 3s. 6d., free. —W. HOCKLEY, Upton Manor, Essex. 


YHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — New 
vars. a speciality. My Collection contains only the very 
best, at the most reasonable prices. It will be to your advan- 
tage to see my List before purchasing, post free.—H. WOOL- 
MAN, Acock's Green, Birmingham. 


[LIES FOR THE GARDEN.—Lilium lanci- 
folium, white, 3s. 6d, doz; Lilium lancifolium, pink or 
red, 3s. doz.—J. D. HAMON, Bulb Importer, Jamaica-row, 
Birmingham. 
OVEL’?S YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 
—Thury, Paxton, President, and others, 25, 1s. ; 100, 3s. ; 


500, 12s. 6d., car. paid for cash. R. Sovereign, 12, 1s. 6d.; 100, 
10s.—W. LOVEL & SON, Driffield. 


FERNS, EVERGREEN. —12 varieties fit for 
any place, 28. 6d., free. 100 Evergreen rockery Ferns, 
7, 6d, 6 tufts Gentiana verna, 2s.6d. Price List of 600 new 
varieties of Ferns, 2d4.—O’K ELLY, Ballyvaughan, Co. Olare. 


URPLUS PLANTS. — 4 beautiful winter 
Begonias, 8 new Begonia atro-purpurea, 2 new Tecoma 
Smithi, 6 Marguerites, 6 Bridal Wreath, 8 Primula obconica, 
3 Ferns, 5 Fuchsias, 2 Sparmannia, 4 Eupatorium, 6 Spotted 
Oalceolarias, 54 good plants, 48. 6d., free. 1 Palm, 1 Solanum 
jasminoides, 1 Hoya carnosa; the 3 plants gratis with order. 
_HEAD GARDENER 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


 YACINTH BULBS.—6 selected for glasses, 
named, ls.; 100, 143. 10 best bu'bs for bedding, Is ; 
100, 8s. Collection of bulbs for greenhouse and garden, 150, 
23, 6d. —BULBIST, 14, Trinity-square, Brixton. 


GELOG YNE CRISTATA.—A fine and well- 

grown variety, very cheap, good p'ants, Is. ; 25 bulbs, one 
or two spikes, 2s. 6d. ; stronger, 65 bulbs, 6 spikes. 53. ; 1U0 to 
150 bulbs, 8 to 16 spikes, 7s. 6d, to 12s. 6d. each.—TRUSTEES, 
late J. STEVENSON, Timperley, Cheshire. 


900 SPLENDID HARDY PLANTS—viz., 40 


Pansies, 20 Antirrhinums, 20 Wallflowers, 20 C. 
Bells, 209. Williams, double and single, 20 Cornflowers, 40 
§. pendula, 10 Salvias, 10 Carnations ; the lot, 28. ; free; not 
rubbish. LEIGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants. 


NEW TREE CARNATIONS. — The finest 


varieties ever offered. Duke of York, large crimson, 9d. 
each; Reginald Godfrey, large light pink, 1s. each; Mies 
Mary Godfrey, finest white in cultivation, 1s. each ; Uriah 
Pike, fine crimson, 8d. each; Mme. Thérese Franco, the 
largest and best pale pink, suffused salmon, ls. each. One 
each of above 5 varieties, 38. 6d. Free for cash,—-ORANE & 
CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 



































DEcEMBER 7, 1895 


Now is the Time to Plant 
WALLFLOWERS. 


ALL GUARANTEED to be atrong, healthy Plants and good 
value for money. 


TIDY’S PRIMROSE DAME, Tom Thumb 


variety, of a beautiful primrose shade of colour, very 
attractive, and has an excellent effect when massed in 
beds. Price ls. per doz. ; 6s. per 100. 


GOLDEN .. if .. 6d. per doz., 33. 6d. per 100. 
HARBINGER .. eNGas + Ss 6d", 5 
CLOTH OF GOLD .. 6d. 7 88.'6d; 223; 
BLOOD RED .. comod. “ 83.60. ee 
EARLY FELTHAM.. 64. * 8s.6d. 55 
MIXED .. nt 2 od - PAGS bile 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 
RENE RLEE EF ! 


When buying TIDY’S PLANTS, that they are not 
puny, miserable things, but BIG stuff, in proof of 
which the carriage comes to half the money asked— 
and please 


REMEMBER all are Carriage Paid. 


W. E. TIDY, 
Brockhampton Nurseries, 
HAVANT. 


TIDY’S SPREADER for WATERING PURPOSES, 


Price 6d., free. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS of all the 
newest and tried varieties can 
now be supplied. 


RO SES Thousands of grand plants 
« to select from with good 
fibry roots, 200 newest and best sorts. 


12 H.P.’s, finest named, 68., 25 for 11s., 50 for £1; 12 Tea- 
scented, 12s.; Climbing Roses, distinct colours, 93. doz. 5 
Rosa rugosa, 6 for 2s. 6d. Sweet Briers, 4d. each; Green 
Rose, 9d. ; China, 6 for 2s. 6d. ; own-root Roses, 98. per dozen ; 
Moss Roses, 94 each. Send for Oatalogue. 

Mr. METCALF, Gr. to Lord Masham, Swinton Park, Yorks, 
writes, Oct. 29, 1895: ‘‘Gents,—Send us the following Roses : 
_ . w « « L was very pleased with the dwarf Roses you 
supplied last autumn; they were nice, clean, well-rooted 
stuff, and they have bloomed remarkably well and proved 
true to name. Out of 130 only one death.” ‘ 

CARNATIONS, named: Mrs. Muir, Raby, Salisbury, &., 
3s 6d. doz.; Grand Begonias, coloured, distinct, 2s. 6d. doz. ; 
Lilium lancifol. album, 6d. ea.; Smilax, 6 for 1s. 6d. ; Oacti, 
scarlet and cream, 6d. each; 6 distinct, 33.; Fever-plant, 
1s, 3d. dozen; Wallflowers, blood-red, 50 for 1s. ; yellow, 50 for 
1s. ; mixed, ls. 6d. per 100; Columbines, gland, major, 12 for 
1s.; Gaillardia grandifl., 6, 1s.; Anemone japonica alba, 
Dielytra (Bleeding Heart), Torch Lily (Red Hot Poker), large 
Perennial and small Rigid Sunflowers, hardy yellow (Doroni- 
cum), and white (Chrysanthemum max.), Marguerites, red 
and white Perennial Peas, Scabiosa caucasica, 4d. each; any 
6, 1s. 6d.; any 12, 2s. 6d.; Hollyhocks, 12 double, distinct, 
coloured, 33. 6d.; mixed, 12 for 1s. 3d. Oatalogue Hardy 
Perennials free. : : 

OLIMBERS: Variegated Honeysuckle, Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
Virginian Creeper, white or yellow Jasmines, Clematis flam- 
mula (white, sweet), and Viticella (blue), Irish Ivy, all 4d. 
each; any 6, ls. 6d. ; 12, 2a. 6d. ; Variegated Ivy, 6d. each ; 6, 2s. 

FRUIT-TREES: Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, 
trained for walls; Pyramids or Standards. Names and low 
prices on application. All the above package and carriages 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. & A. MAY. The Hope Nurseries, 
Bedale, Yorks. [Hstas. 1810.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. (HRYSANTHEMUMS. 
HEALTHY CUTTINGS from a very large 


stock (all up-to-date varieties). 50 cuttings, in 5) varie- 
ties, Incurves and Japs. in equal proportion or otherwise, 
post free, 83. ; 25, 4s. Purchasers’ selection at List prices, 
which arelow. Oashonly. Young plants in spring are third 
more than cuttings. Orders for plants booked now will be 
sent in February or March. 


HOBDAY & SON, 
Cavendish Park Nursery, CAMBRIDGE. 


























QPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 
and Pyramid Fruit-trees.—A pples, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at Is. each; 10s. per dozen ; 
75s. per 100. All good, strong, healthy trees, most of them 
well set with fruit-buds. Red and Black Currants, extra 
strong bushes, 28. per dozen ; 123. per 100. Packing free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of general nursery 
stock post free on application THOMAS EVES, the Nur- 


series, Gravesend. preat 
QBRYSANT MUMS. —N. MOLYNE 


begs to say he has a fine stock of cuttings, including 
many of the latest novelties, and will dispose of same at half 
the usual prices. Send for Price List, gratis and post free.— 
Rookesbury Park, Fareham. 


ul A ee 
NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.— 


To ingure it plant Calystegias now. Once planted last 
ages. 3 distinct varieties of this charming hardy climber, 
single pink, large pure white, and double rose, l1s., free. 
Directions._Mrs, BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 
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THH KITOHHN GARDHN. 


PREPARATIONS FOR FORCING. 


Ar this season those who like a varied supply 
of vegetables should make preparations for 
forcing. The forcing of such as Asparagus, 
Seakale, and Rhubarb need not be an expensive 
matter if the roots are specially prepared and 
forced slowly. Many persons cannot obtain 
sufficient manure for forciag, but many shifts 
I get little manure, but I make 
good use of fresh leaves. In using leaves, there 
is no danger of violent heat if the leaves are 
placed in large heaps and turned so as to ferment 
and get thoroughly heated. Oak and Beech- 
leaves are most serviceable, being harder and 
more durable, but it is not necessary to throw 


away such as those of the Lime, Elm, Maple, 
and others, as these do well for linings for out- 
side forcing pits, and can be used for covering 
the late Seakale grown without heat if a 
good depth of ashes is placed over the 
crowns to protect from slugs. Of course 
good litter or manure in equal proportion 
to the leaves is an excellent forcing material. 
Many err in using too much stable-manure. Now 
is a good time to prepare the materials, placing 
in large heaps to ferment. These will then be in 
good condition for use at any time during the 
next few weeks, using the portion first collected 
for early forcing. If manure is used in pro- 
portion, thoroughly mix all together in turning. 


Forcing SEAKALE. 


In Mushroom-houses or pits there is no diffi- 
culty in forcing Seakale, the chief point being a 
dark place, a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
at the roots, or even a few degrees higher for 
very early roots, and a moist atmosphere during 
growth. In early forcing it is a great point to 
These 
having been lifted, as previously advised, to 
check growth, will now be in condition to 
force. From roots placed in pits on a large 
bulk of prepared leaves good Kale is secured. 
When using frames keep the lights well 
covered in severe weather, also when the Kale 
appears, as it soon loses its white or blanched 
I would now advise the lifting 
to arrest root growth of all roots intended for 
forcing. Prepare next season’s planting roots 
and trench the land occupied by the roots, as 
they are difficult to get rid of by simply 
digging. 

ASPARAGUS FORCED. 

Many cannot force this vegetable like Seakale, 
as it is so much longer growing into a size for 
forcing. At least five or six years are neces- 
sary with ordinary culture. Many persons who 
do not care for a regular supply like a few dishes 
at intervals. If forced in houses it must be near 
he light, so that low pits are most suitable, 
with a fair command of bottom-heat, placing 
the roots in sufficient quantities to give the 
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supply required. In lifting the roots, save as 
many as possible to assist a strong growth, put 
at least 6 inches of fine soil over the roots when 
placed in the house, and water with warm 
water. An old bed can often be spared, and 
another made in spring to take its place. If 
only frames or outside pits are used as 
described for Seakale, much the same routine is 
necessary, except that the roots require a longer 
time. When only leaves are used it is advisable 
to use a mixture; make as firm as possible, so 
that the heat in the bed does not decline below 
60 degs. ; use plenty of linings outside, and 
cover the glass with warm litter in severe 
weather. In frames it is advisable to have the 
roots within 1 foot of the glass, covering these 
with 6 inches of good soil. 


Forcing ASPARAGUS IN OPEN GROUND. 


Here the value of leaves is very great. They 
are more useful than a large mass of white 
heated manure, which is very hot for a short 
time and soon over. The result is that the roots 
are started rapidly, only to be often checked 
later than when not forced in any way. The 
value of this kind of forcing is that the 
roots, if forced carefully, last many years. 
I have for many years had beds forced 
in the way described, and they produce very 
fine heads; of course, the beds are well at- 
tended to during the summer, being frequently 
given liberal supplies of liquid or fish-manure in 
wet weather. Doubtless the best method is to 
have permanent or brick pits. I have also used 
slates or boards for the sides of the beds. Good 
heads may be had by simply digging out the 
alley on each side of the bed and filling in with 
prepared leaves and litter, well ramming the 
material as the work proceeds, and covering the 
surface of the bed with warm litter, renewing 
the latter as required. To get a free growth 
the leaves or manure must be placed lower than 
the roots and more added as they subside. After 
the beds are forced, new soil must be placed at 
the sides as the old heating matter decays. 
This latter will be good for top-dressing other 
roots next season. 


RHUBARB AND OTHER ROOTS. 


I will take the latter first, and one of the 
most useful is the large Witloof Chicory. This 
is often used as a salad, but as the roots well 
grown produce very strong tops very little 
inferior to Seakale when cooked, it is well worth 
growing. It is readily forced in a temperature 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs., like Seakale, and cut 
when 4 inches to 6 inches long. After the first 
cutting the roots produce ample side growths 
for salad. Many have a wealth of the Broad- 
leaved Batavian Endive. This, if large and 
full-hearted, will not survive the winter, but 
placed in a dark Mushroom-house it is a very 
choice vegetable in a blanched state, being 
superior to Spinach. By forcing an early var- 
iety of Rhubarb in a Mushroom-house or under 
stages, good supplies may be had from Christ- 
mags till it comes in in the open. For lift- 
ing at this date the early red varieties are the 
best, as growth is more rapid and the colour 
superior. A temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs, 
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is none too much, with ample moisture at the 
roots at all times and more air as the stalks 
appear. When forced in the open a large body 
of heating material is necessary at this date to 
get a quick growth. Many shifts may be made 
to cover the tops or crowns; such aids as old 
barrels on end are useful. Here, again, leaves 
are valuable for mixing with manure to givea 
lasting heat. A few roots lifted and placed in 
& warm cellar will come in useful where other 
means of forcing are not available. All roots 
for forcing indoors should be lifted, so as to be 
handy when required. G. 


HOW TO GROW EXHIBITION ONIONS. 


STORING BULBS DURING WINTER. 


Bre bulbs of Onions do not keep so well as small 
ones. Various causes may be given—one reason, 
no doubt, being the use of so much nitrogeneous 
manure when growing the former. Rich land and 
heavy manuring are bound to render them more 
susceptible to the ravaging influences of the at- 
mosphere. Presuming that they have been taken 
up out of the ground with all due care, the next 
move is to see that they they are well dried 
before storing. To well dry them is essential, 
as all know who want to exhibit any dishes of 
extra large ones late inthe season. Remember, 
also, that the least bruise caused by allowing 
the bulb to fall, or being bumped in any way, 
is bound to tell against its keeping qualities. 
Various methods have been suggested as being 
the best mode of storing. Ihave tried them all, 
I think. The plan which I have, however, 
found the best, is to suspend each Onion not by 
the neck, but round the base—using raffia. I 
take two pieces of this material, pass each piece 
round the base (neck upwards), so that the bulb 
rests, as it were, upon this net of raflia, then tie’ 
the two pieces above the neck of the bulb rounda 
bar. The bulb then rests suspended in a sort of 
slinginmid-air. Commencing at oneend of the bar 
you can keep on suspending bulb after bulb until 
the whole length is filled. This bar should rest 
midway between the ceiling and floor in an 
airing-room, neither too dry nor too wet, and if 
possible, where a current of air passes right 
through the room. It is not imperative to pur- 
sue this plan. Ihave often kept bulbs splen- 
didly upon ordinary shelves ; fruit shelves will 
do well. Ionly mention this suspension mode 
as being the one that I have found answer the 
best of all, especially when the season has been 
a bad one for keeping Onions. When packing 
these immense specimens for exhibition (pre- 

suming they will be required more than once), 

the amateur should wrap each specimen care- 
fully round with paper—tissue being the best 
—and then pack them snugly in woed-wool 
or any very soft material. If not convenient 
to secure such as this, then hay will do, taking 

care to unwrap as soon as possible, as the heat 

from the hay soon sets the bulbs sweating, 

which means, later on, starting into growth. 

I now give my experience as I find the respective 

varieties to keep. The first to go bad are such 

varieties as Anglo-Spanish, Lord Keeper, etc, 

Next Cocoa-nut, Prizetaker, Inwood Favourite, 
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then Ailsa Craig, and Somersetshire Hero, 
whilst last of all to grow appears to be the 
Banbury Cross (Improved), and it is for that 
reason that I am so particular in recommending 
this last-mentioned variety, the grower seeing, 
of course, he possesses the true stock, 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Early-gown Cinerarias will now be coming into flower, 
and must be kept free from green-fly, whichis a somewhat 
difficult thing to do, unless frequently fumigated or dealt 
with in some other way. The timely stitch of the old 
proverb is valuable in dealing with plants subject to 
insects, Cinerarias do best on a cool bottom, a coal-ash 
bed being the most suitable until the flowers begin to 
open, Give liquid-manure freely, as such large-leaved 
plants require a good deal of support. Forced flowers will be 
freely coming in now, and the most should be made of early 
bulbs by grouping them together, with small Ferns inter- 
mixed. Maiden-hairs and Roman Hyacinths are very 
effective. Freesias must be kept near the glass to keep 
them strongandsturdy. Winter-flowering Stocks are very 
sweet. We obtained a packet of theadvertised Stocks for 
winter-flowering last summer, A fair proportion of the 
plants commenced flowering outside in September, and 
have been flowering more or less since, and appear likely 
to continue. They appear to bear some resemblance to 
the East Lothian Stocks; at any rate, they are useful, as 
we shall have white Stocks at Christmas, though many of 
the plants will not flower before March. Strong clumps 
of Christmas Roses in large pots will bs useful in the cool 
conservatory. Good bushes of Laurustinus are valuable, 
flowering naturally in winter without fire-heat. Violets in 
pots moved from cold frames to greenhouses and placed 
on shelves in light positions will be charming now. 
Mignonette also that was sown last July will bein blossom 
now in @ warm greenhouse, Among the permanent 
things in the border of the conservatory now in blossom 
will be Luculia gratissima, Habrothamnus in variety, 
Genista fragrans. These make very large bushes planted 
out, and are pretty well always in blossom. I have had 
them trained as arches over the path, and when pruned 
rather close after flowering they can be kept in good con- 
dition for many years, 


AUTUMN-SOWN VARIETIES. 

I receive so many inuiries how to grow 
‘*autumn-sown varieties ” for exhibition, that I 
thought these articles could scarcely be con- 
sidered complete without devoting a brief chap- 
ter to this valuable section. First as to the 
varieties. Putting upon one side such kinds as 
Excelsior or Ailsa Craig, Cocoa-nut, etc., which 
may all be treated as varieties for ‘‘ autumn 
sowing,” I will confine myself to three varieties 
that should answer the purpose well. The 
varieties are— 

New Mamnora Pompri.—A splendid Italian 
variety that has often produced Onions between 
4 1b. and 5 1b. each. Skin, delicate red; flesh, 
firm and nearly white, delicate flavour ; invalu- 
able for early exhibition. 

SitveR Kinc.—A handsome and enormous- 
sized white-skinned and fleshed variety, often 
weighing over 3 lb. Shape, flattish ; matures 
early, exceptionally mild flavoured, and invalu- 
able companion to New Mammoth Pompeii. 

Giant Maperra.—An immense. well-known 
Onion of fine shape. Now we all know the 
usual way of sowing autumn varieties outdoors in 
August, so that they appear of good size early 
the following summer. To attain immense siz2, 
however, instead of doing this, sow the seed in 
boxes in August or September, in a similar 

manner as recommended for Spring Onions. 
Continue to grow on in boxes—transplanting 
as required—throughout the winter months, and 
transplant outside the earliest possible time the 
weather will allow. The ground to have been 
prepared, of course, as before recommended, and 
presuming the reader will see that when planted 
into the open the seedlings have been thoroughly 
hardened off. Try this plan and you will then 
ensure Onions of enormous size, as in spring- 
sown varieties it is, I need scarcely add, impera- 
tive that the grower secures the very best 
stocks of autumn-sown varieties if he wishes to 
ensure bulbs of the largest size, 
A. W. Crews. 


Stove. 

Epiphyllums grafted on the Pereskia-stock in various- 
sized pots will be bright now. They will grow very well 
in baskets suspended under the roof. Plumbago rosea isa 
pretty little plant for winter blooming. Centradenia rosea, 
Pentas carnea are also useful, but the brightest thing now 
and for the next month will be Poinsettias and Euphorbia 
jacquiniwflora, if the early management has been right. 
Eucharis Lilies should be in bloom or coming on now. 
Every grower understands the secret of blooming these 
charming bulbs now by alternate resting and forcing 
periods ; but it was not always so. I remember the time 
when there was some difficulty in flowering it. Inexperi- 
enced cultivators should not aim at very high tempera- 
tures ; 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night will be high enough 
for all things that the amateur need grow. There should 
be a few Orchids in bloom-now. Zygopetalum Mackayi, 
Lycaste Skinneri, Lelia anceps, and Dendrobium nobile 
are among the Orchids which may be well grown in the 
stove. 

Forcing-house. 


Bring forward all kinds of well-ripened flowering stuff 
for the conservatory. These will include Deutzia gracilis, 
Indian Azaleas, Azalea mollis, Lilacs, Dielytra spectabilis, 
Spirwa japonica, Tea and other Roses, etc, Do not wait 
for the green-flies to get numerous before attacking them. 
Vaporising with nicotine will, I think, ultimately take 
the place of fumigation. 


Cucumbers in winter. 


There is much value in an occasional light top-dressing 
of turfy loam and leaf-mould. It encourages the young 
roots which work out to the light and sweetens the atmos- 
phere, both very important matters, especially in winter. 
Use the finger and thumb to do the pruning, and tie up 
all leading and other shoots in good time, so that no 
damage is done by the shoots falling about. Keep the 
roots in a moist condition, and the atmosphere genial. 
This can generally be done without syringing the foliage 
over much, The lower the temperature the less moisture 
will be required. There should be a comfortable bottom- 
heat of 75 degs, or 80 degs. This is more important than a 
very high atmospheric temperature. Sixty-five degs. at 
night will be enough for the next month or so, It will be 
advisable to sow a few more seeds to have young plants 
ready when wanted. Every large grower has his own 
favourite variety. After buying many sortsI have come 
to the conclusion that a good true stock of Lockie’s Per- 
fection takes a lot of beating. 


Potatoes in pots.—The system of getting 
afew early dishes of Potatoes by growing in 
pots is not practised so much as it deserves. In 
many gardens fruit-houses are started early this 
month, and in such there is space for a few pots 
of Potatoes, as the slow forcing given will just 
suit the Potatoes, provided too much moisture 
is not given in the early stages to rot the 
tubers. To get the best results it is well to 
start the seed tubers in advance. For pot cul- 
ture I advise using what may be termed above 
medium-sized sets. These, placed in shallow 
boxes in light, damp soil, are stood in a warm 
pit or house near the light. In a short time 
they will have made sprouts. I rub off all the 
side or weakly shvots, and only keep two or so 
of the strongest, allowing these to get about 
2 inches long before potting, always keeping 
near the light and moist till placed in the pots. 
I have tried many varieties for forcing, but 
none are equal to Sharpe’s Victor. Another good 
variety is the Alma or Early May. Ten-inch 
or 12 inch pots are very handy. It is next to 
useless to plant strong-growing kinds; they 
rarely pay for the space occupied. I usually 
plant two tubers in a 10-inch pot, but if size is 
wanted one is ample. Plenty of drainage is 
essential. In potting, use sound loam. Ido 
not like a compost that is very light or full of 
sand. If heavy, mix a little spent Mushroom- 
manure and bone-meal and pot firmly. Thesets 
will lift out of the boxes when started as advised 
with a mass of fibrous roots and soil attached. 
Care is necessary at the start in the way of 
giving moisture. If the tubers can be placed 
near the pipes or given a little warmth fora 
short time, they well repay by the rapid root- 
growth they make. If not given heat, water 
very sparingly and keep the soil rather dry at 
first. Hard forcing is not desirable. The 
plants as growth increases, well repay for 
frequent supplies of liquid-manure in a tepid 
state. As the growth matures they may be 
removed to a later house, or where more air 
can be admitted,—G, 


Cold Frames. 


If any more bulbs, such as double and single Daffodils, 
Tulips and Hyacinths are still out of the soil, get them 
potted and plunged in ashes or fibre at once. Lily of the 
Valley flowers best after a good rest from exposure. There 
must be everything in readiness for covering up warmly 
when frost comes, 


Window Gardening. 


Some of the prettiest things for window-boxes in winter 
are bush Ivies, and they are much hardier than most of 
the little Cypresses and other conifers used for the pur- 
pose. Remove bulbs from the plunging-beds to the 
window. Saowdrops may be potted up in clumps without 
much disturbance from the border, and after flowering be 
planted out again, 

Outdoor Garden. 


Allarrearaof workshould befetched up assoonas possible, 
as bad weather may come at any time. The ground isin good 
order for planting, and turf is going down well, and will 
soon get established. Those who prefer the cheaper 
method of sowing Grass-seed should get the land prepared 
during the winter ; especially fork out the roots of peren- 
nial weeds. The annual weeds can easily be got rid of by 
swinging the scythe over them a time or two before they 
seed, and this treatment will benefit the young Grasses as 
well. Those who are thinking of planting conifers had 
better look round their immediate neighbourhood and see 
what are thriving near them, In many places the list is 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a forme later than is here wndicated with equally good 
results, 





not a long one. 1 would rather see a healthy Scotch Fir 
than a very choice variety in bad condition. The Spanish 
Silver Fir (Picea pinsapo) generally does well, and Nord- 
man’s Silver Fir may also be planted. The Cedar of 
Lebanon and the Atlantic Cedar are both reliable, and the 
Austrian Pine and Pinus Laricio are a tower of strength to 
the seaside planter, Then among smaller things there is 
the Lawson Cypress in many forms, all good. The Japa- 
nese Oupressus are of no use in many places, but all the 
Yew family may be planted. The common Yew makes a 
noble tree if we give it time. The trees which haye been 
prepared by transplanting may be moved any time, 


Fruit Garden, 


The early Peach-house and the early vinery may now be 
started —the vinery at 50 degs. and Peach - house at 
45 degs. Make aclean start by washing everything with 
soap and water, No insects can stand against this treat- 
ment. The mealy-bug is a terrible pest on Vines, I 
remember the time when mealy-bug on Vines was a rare 
occurrence ; but the scattering of stove plants about the 
country scattered the bugs, and they increase and multiply 
so fast that one pair of bugs will very soon stock a large 
place. If vaporising with nicotine wiil kill bug and red- 
spider, many gardeners, both amateur and professional, 
will rejoice. Hitherto, Tobacco smoke has had little effect 
upon bug or spider, but strong soft-soap soon turns them 
up, and Sunlight-soap is even better than soft-soap, and 





makes better and cleaner work. I can strongly recom- 
mend a strong solution of this soap for trees infested with 
American blight or brown scale, but 3 ozs. to 4 ozs. to the 
gallon need never be exceeded, even at this season when 
the trees are at rest; and after the buds move, from 1} ozs. 
to 2 ozs. willbe strong enough to use. Strawberries in pots 
may be dipped and top-dressed, and moved into heat. If 
wanted very early, start them with a night temperature 
of 50 degs. The blossoms will require some help in setting, 
They are easily fertilised when the pollen is dry in the 
middle of the day. Unnail Peaches on walls. Pick over 
the nails and shreds. If scalded, some may do again. 


Vegetable Garden. 


If French Beans are in demand, plant a certain number 
of pots in succession to’secure a supply ; but there must 
be a night temperature of at least 60 degs., and the plants 
must have a light position. Where Pines are grown they 
do very well on shelves in the Pine-stove. About five 
Beans in a 6-inch potis a convenient, handy way of growing 
them. Some growers start the Beansin small pots singly, 
and then shift the plants into 6-inch pots. With liberal 
feeding, one plant in a 6-inch pot may be made to do ag 
much as five Beans in the sams size. - Osborne’s Forcing or 
Ne Plus Ultra are good varieties. Forcing such things as 
Seakale, Rhubarb, Asparagus, and Mushrooms will be in 
full operation now ; and every one must try to do the best 
he can with the means at their disposal. This is more a 
question of means than skill, as all the crops named are 
easily forced, if proper convenience exists for the work. 
To keep up a supply of Asparagus, new beds should be 
started in heat every fortnight or three weeks, and Seakale 
the same. Rhubarb can be accommodated better, as there 
are different varieties, some of which are early and some 
late, It is a good plan with Mushrooms, as goon as one 
bed ceases to bear, to clear if out and make a new bed in 
its place. E. Hoppay. 


Work in the Town Garden, 


At this season of the year very little can be done in the 
outdoor garden, beyond keeping everything decent and in 
order, Chrysanthemums which have been grown against 
south walls will have finished flowering by this time, and 
other outdoor sorts will need the same attention. Cover 
the roots with some rotten manure or ashes to afford pro- 
tection against frost, which we must now expect. The 
alterations in the form of the garden may be carried out 
while the weather remains open, and all kinds of shrubs 
may still be planted with safety. Those two good town 
creepers, Ampelopsis hederacea (Virginian Creeper) and 
A. Veitchi, may be planted as occasion offers. These two 
creepers are invaluable for covering unsightly places, and 
lend quite a charm to the surroundings during the summer 
and autumn months. Both the Euonymus and the Privet 
are essentially town-garden shrubs, and succeed well 
under difficult conditions. The latter subject is quick in 
growth, and will alter the whole appearance of the 
place. Plant, therefore, about a foot to 15 inches apart, 
according to the kind of plants received. As the Chrysan- 
themums go out of flower in the greenhouse or conserva- 
tory, cut them down and propagate from the growths 
appearing at the base of the plants, Make the cuttings 
about 2) inches long, and insert them around small pots 
or in boxes, in a compost of loam and leaf-mould—or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse—in equal parts, with plenty of 
coarse silver-sand added. Well mix all the constituents 
Keep the temperature about 45 degs., and water the cut 
tings when first inserted. Bulbs wanted for an early 
display should be taken out of the plunging material and 
gradually exposed to the light. In the course of a few 
days they may be placed on the greenhouse benches. Keep 
them moist always. Snowdrops, Roman Hyacinths, and 
any of the earliest of those bulbs which were potted up 
should be ready soon, D. B. CRANR, 





THH COMING WHEE’S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from. December 
14th to December 21st. 


Put in cuttings of Chrysanthemums, Late-flowering 
sorts especially are receiving attention for November 
blooming. We shall of course put in cuttings of late sorts 
for cuttings later than this, but we are at present taking 
the cuttings for specimen flowers only. It is certain that 
to obtain very large blooms for exhibition the cuttings 
must go in soon; but for any ordinary decorations cut- 
tings may be taken at any time, even up «3 April or later 
it the number of flowers on each plant are limited to two 
or three. W. H. Lincoln is still, I think, the most useful 
yellow for cutting, Wesee it in quantity in the markets 
everywhere, and we never throw away any cuttings of 
this kind. Shut up first Peach-house for forcing. The 
house and all it contains has been thoroughly washed, and 
the borders top-dressed with fresh loam mixed with 
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artificial manure, 
nowadays Peach and other fruit-houses are soon filled up 
with other plants in pots for the production of cut-flowers, 
éte. Pot-vinery is being got ready for starting. Ham- 
burghs and Foster’s Seedlings are the kinds grown. They 


force easily and comein pretty well together. The plants | 
are grown in 12-inch pots, and are heavily top-dressed now | 
Took upa lot of Autumn | 
Protecting Broccoli just forming hearts, and planted them | 


with loam and artificial manure. 


in deep pit. Took bulbs from plunging bed to cool house, 
from whence they will be taken in batches as required. 
Moved a lot of Erica Wilmoreana to the conservatory. 


These make a pretty groupina light part of the house. | . 
; 0 | minable sucker nuisance, are doubtless respon- 
Moved seedling Cyclamen from pits to | gible for the great scarcity of these, the most 


| lovely of spring-flowering shrubs. We want them | 


Epacris of sorts are just opening their flowers, and makea 
pretty group. 
shelves near the glass, 





TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 
CHOICE SHRUBS FOR BEDS AND 
BORDERS. 


BEYOND the common tangled thickets of shrubs 
that are found in the majority of gardens, it is 


It is very important to start clean, as 








unusual to meet with any instances of special | 


culture of the choicer things, which, if they 


manage to exist in the struggle with their | 


such trouble is well repaid. The culture is sim- 
plified and good results are more likely to follow 
upon a plan of growing things like these in beds 
and borders, because the soil can be made up to 
their liking and there is no risk of other root- 
robbers coming in and devouring what was not 
intended for them. 

AMYGDALUS AND Prunus.—The practice of 
budding and grafting these on needless and 
unsuitable stocks, and the consequent and inter- 


upon their own roots, and then they are sure 
to make pretty bushes and handsome groups. 
The little dwarf Almond is quite one of the 
early shrubs, putting forth its glowing, rosy 
blossoms in days often dull, cold, and cheerless. 


exceeding 1 foot in height; but it is hardy, if 
small, and tenacious of life, rooting deeply if at 
all favourably planted. It flowers in June, and 
the little bushes are then covered with gay 
golden-yellow blossoms. 

Rusvus.—The Rocky Mountain Bramble is a 
lovely shrub, needing a wall in some localities, 


| but it can be grown as a bush in many places if 


planted on a sunny border. When so planted, 
it will probably not exceed a yard in height. 


| Its great white flowers are each nearly 2 inches 
across, like single white Roses, and they have 


the additional charm of sweet fragrance. R, 


| odoratus (the purple-flowering kind) also makes 


a pretty mass, but it is, perhaps, best kept 
separate, as it is rather vigorous. The Nootka 


Bramble associates well with it, for, though 


| 
| 


Naturally it rarely attains a yard in height, | 
but’ spreads and suckers freely, so is not | 


difficult to increase. 


it ought to be a popular | 


shrub. Later on comes Prunus triloba, with | 


rosy rosettes studding its slender 
Upon the Plum-stock its life is a struggle, 
usually ending in death; but on its own roots 


shoots. | 


not quite so strong-growing, it can hold its own, 
and the two blend into a pretty mass, the fine 
single white flowers of this last species appear- 
ing in striking contrast to the purple ones, whilst 
the handsome foliage of both is worthy of 
admiration. 

KERRIA JAPONICA (the Jew’s Mallow) is 
another of the lovely shrubs of spring, and we 





The Common Hydrangea (H. hortensis), showing its beauty as a bush on the lawn. 


rampant associates, have no possible chance of | 
showing their true beauty. A general unsatis- | 


| 


factory appearance and lack of interest will | 


always characterise our, shrubberies until we 
alter our methods and realise the value of 
the many fine shrubs now in cultivation. The 
thick shrubbery should only be tolerated where 
it serves the useful purpose of providing a 
needed screen or covert. Even this need not 


be the dull, dreary, flowerless thing it frequently | 


is, because vigorous trees and shrubs that are 


lovely and variable in leaf and blossom are | 


plentiful. 

DAPHNES are certainly worthy of the best 
attention we can give them. The oldest, the 
best known, and most deservedly popular is D. 
Mezereum. To see this at its best, there should 
be a group of from six to twenty plants. It is 
lovely alone, but gains in effect if interspersed 
with the Partridge Berry (Gaultheria), which 
hides the ground, has ample leafage, and is 
altogether a charming foil to the profusely- 
bloomed, but leafless bushes of Mezereon,. A 
trio of choice kinds exists in D. Genkwa, Bla- 
gayana, and cneorum. They need a little 
special preparation and some extra care, but 





we need not hesitate to plant a group. 
it will come the little Chinese Plum (P. sinensis), 
@ slender, graceful plant with flowers of the 
purest white, preference being given to the 
double-flowered variety, although both are 
highly ornamental. 

GENISTAS.—Among these there are several 
species which are well adapted for the rock 
garden or choice border. They root deeply, 
and even in poor soils often do well. Thereisa 
lovely double-flowered form of the common 
Dyer’s Weed (G. tinctoria), and it is grafted 
standard high on the Laburnum. It is infinitely 
better to plant a group in a bed or on a border, 
Beside it or near at hand would come G. precox, 
which is one of the most charming dwarf shrubs 
of May. It grows into a dense, spreading bush, 
and each season is literally sheeted with clear 
sulphur-coloured blossoms borne in racemes. G. 
radiata is another little-known, but pretty, 
species. It is bushy in growth, with graceful, 
arching shoots, which are clothed with finely- 
cut leaves. The flowers appear in the axils of 
the leaves, and are of a soft canary-yellow hue. 
Last, but not least, comes the Spanish Furze 
(G, hispanica). It isa low-growing kind, rarely 


_ GER 
Beside 





do not see enough of it. It does not need pro- 
tection, except in very cold districts, and, 
therefore, should be planted ina group. There 
are single and double- flowered kinds, the former 
being the more neglected of the two and 
undeservedly despised. It is decidedly pretty 
when seen growing and blooming under favour- 
able conditions and away from needless 
restrictions. 

HYDRANGEAS may be grown by many more 
than they are at present if they are planted out 
in a bed or border of good soil, which is well 
drained in winter, but open, sunny, and com- 
paratively sheltered. Ina well-drained soil and 
a situation favourable to the ripening of the wood 
in autumn, H. hortensis (see cut) will stand a 
considerable amount of frost and not be injured. 
The type is well known, and there are several 
varieties equally fine, such as stellata, Otaksa, 
and Thomas Hogg. The Oak-leaved Hydrangea 
from America, too, is a very uncommon, but 
beautiful, distinct in leafage, with handsome 
clusters of white flowers. Then there is the 
hardiest of all the Japanese species, .H. pani- 
culata grandiflora. It should have a level 
spot, a deep soil, be annually cut down, heavily 
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mulched and watered if very dry weather 
prevails in summer, and then during autumn a 
group will be one of the most conspicuous things 
in the garden. 


VIBURNUMs are useful flowering shrubs and 
fairly popular—at least, the sterile form of V. 
Opulus is—but a charming and choice kind for 
grouping is V. plicatum, a native of Northern 
China. It is ashrub of great merit. It makes 
& handsome dwarf spreading bush, well clothed 
with leafage wrinkled like that of the Wayfar- 
ing-tree (V. Lantana), and in the early summer 
months every branch is wreathed in clusters of 
blossoms. Individually the flowers are larger 
and whiter than those of the Snowball Tree (V. 
Opulus), 

Forsytuias.—The loveliest of these is the 
slender, graceful F, suspensa. We value it asa 
plant for covering walls and fences, but many 
err in supposing it should not be planted away 
from support. It will makea bush and a pretty 
group if several are planted, its long shoots 
being as thickly studded with clusters of golden 
bells as they would be against a wall. F. viri- 
dissima is an erect growing species with yellow 
flowers similar to those of F. suspensa, and it 
would not be a bad plan to let the two mingle 
with one another. 


If we add to these the choice dwarf Cotone- 
asters and the Mahonias, and for fragrance in- 
clude Rosemary, Lavender, Southernwood, the 
Sweet Gale (Myrica), the Sweet Fern Bush 
(Comptonia), we have a selection of great value. 


~~ The flowering season of the things here men- 


tioned begins in the early weeks of the year 
with the Mezereon and concludes with the 
Hydrangeas ; while through the depth of the 
winter some things are bright with berries. 





Paulownia imperialis at Ely.—After 
reading the correspondence in GARDENING re- 
specting the Paulownia imperialis, I thought 
you might be interested to know that I have one 
I planted here in my garden about twenty-five 
years ago. It is quite hardy, trunk 48 inches in 
circumference, and blooms freely, but the leaves 
are not so large as when it was younger; they 
were then almost as large as small Rhubarb 
leaves for a few years. I also planted at the 
same time two of the Catalpa syringzfolia, 
which bloom as freely and do equally as well ; 
also a Gymnocladus canadensis (Kentucky 
Coffee-tree), a Cercis siliquastrum (Judas-tree), 
an Ailanthus glandulosa (Tree of Heaven), a 
Liriodendron (Tulip-tree), a Spanish Chestnut, 
Almond, and several others that are all perfectly 
hardy and handsome trees. I grow also the 
Eucalyptus globulus (Blue Gum-tree) till it 
reaches 18 feet to 20 feet in height. Ib is, as 
you know, very distinct and beautiful, but as it 
must be put in the greenhouse in winter it be- 
comes too cumbersome, so I let it die and raise 
fresh ones from seed, which is easily done even 
out in the open garden.—I’rrp, Camps, Old 
Ivy House, Hilburton. 


Cotoneasters.—Allberry-bearing treesand 
shrubs this year have been conspicuous by reason 
of the exceedingly heavy crop of fruit they have 
borne, and among them the Cotoneasters are 
very pretty. The trailing species, C. micro- 
phylla, nearly covers the front of a cottage I 
passed in a Sussex village, and the berries 
glow among the rich deep green leafage, whilst 
a mass planted on the top of a wall that supports 
a bank of soil shows it at its best. Of quite an 
opposite character is Cotoneaster Simonsi, a 
pretty plant to have in groups about the garden 
grounds. It is erect in growth, although when 
old it becomes more spreading. Its berries are 
produced all along the shoots in pairs or little 
clusters, and their colour is bright orange-red. 
A showy species that attains the dimensions of 
a small tree is C. aflinis, the most profuse- 
bearing kind of the family. It has a strong, 
upright habit of growth and retains its leaves 
till the middle of winter. Its berries are pro- 
duced in great clusters, like those of the 
Mountain Ash, and they hang thickly all along 
the shoots, which often bend down almost to 
the ground with the heavy weight of the crop. 
It is a handsome and little-known kind, but 
specially useful for small gardens, giving a long- 
lasting and bright effect, and not quickly out- 
growing its position,—A, 


FRUIT. 
BERGAMOT PEARS. 


THe Bergamot Pears are not numerous, and 
some are not worth growing. The one illus- 
trated (Bergamotte d’Espéren) is one of the best 
all-round Pears we have on account of its late 
keeping. It is a thoroughly good amateur’s 
fruit, on account of its free cropping in any 
form, bush—pyramid, or wall—and in most parts 
of the country. Many will remember the old 
Bergamot, now eclipsed by much larger 
fruit. This is known under the name of Au- 
tumn Bergamot, and the common Bergamot 
is a very good dessert Pear in season during 
October, but I do not advise its culture now, as 
we have so many superior October Pears. 
Bergamotte Cadette, also an old variety, is 
valuable, the fruit being small but of rich flav- 
our, and in season from November to January. 
There is a larger Bergamot named Crassane, 
the fruit of brisk, pleasant flavour and in season 
during October. Bergamotte Dussart is a Decem- 
ber fruit, not of first quality, but grown on ac- 
count of its late keeping. The fruits are small, 
round, greenish-yellow, spotted withrusset, flesh 
melting, and very juicy. It is a good pyramid 
tree, and often grownas a standard, but I donot 
advise that mode of culture on account of the 
fruits being so small. The tree bears very 
heavy creps. Forme de Bergamotte is only 
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A heavily-laden branch of the Bergamotte d’Espéren 
Pear, 


second rate, though a larger fruit. I like 
Bergamotte Gundry, a very green-looking fruit, 
ripe in October, but not equal to Gansel’s Late 
Bergamotte, which is really excellent, large, 
melting, rich, with a high aroma, and a splendid 
wall-fruit where good quality is required. It 
also does well as a cordon or espalier in standard 
form. I do not advise its culture, but itis a 
variety which should have a place in all gardens 
where quality is considered, being in season in 
October and later, and is often known as Late 
Bergamot. Bergamotte de Jodoigne is a small 
fruit, in season from January to March, and much 
liked by some. Its size, however, does not com- 
mend it, and the flesh, though sweet, is rather 
gritty ; the latter ischaracteristic ofthe Bergamot 
section. The Nonpareil Bergamotte is a small 
round russet fruit, in season in October, and 
very sweet, with a firm flesh. Another of the 
smaller types, Bergamotte Reinette, is a nice 
shapely fruit, with a smooth skin, and early ; it 
is a free cropper. Bergamotte Rouge is also 
small, an early fruit, but of no great merit. 
The well-known Easter Beurré is also known in 
some parts of the country as Bergamotte de la 
Pentecote. The value of this Pear is well 
known. ‘There are several others, but of no 
value. I would also remark that many of our 
really good Pears are known as Bergamots 
on the Continent, but there is no need to 
describe them, as they are well known under 
other and more distinct names. I must point out 
the value of Bergamotte a’ Espéren, one of the very 


best of the whole section, and a good cropper, the 
fruit of fair size, melting, juicy, and of splendid 
flavour. Thisvariety forms a handsome pyramid, 
fruits freely on the Quince-stock, and does well 
as a cordon or trained to a wall for dessert from 
Christmas to Kaster. I do not know of any 
variety more refreshing in flavour; but to get 
fine fruits it is necessary to thin, as they are 
produced in large clusters, and produced too 
freely. In very late districts a wall should be 
given this variety, and if the soil is clayey 
should be well drained ; otherwise I have known 
the fruit crack badly. My best fruits are 
obtained from upright cordons, and their 
quality is all that one may desire. Like most 
Pears, the Bergamot section will vary in quality 
on poor soils, and will repay good culture. If 
the fruits are gathered too early they shrivel 
badly, and should in all cases be well thinned, 
as many of the varieties crop so freely. Cool 
storage is also essential, and Bergamotte 
d’Espéren should be left till the last, and 
stored in the coolest place. G. W. 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG VINES. 


Wuers these have cast their foliage they may 
now be finally pruned back according to their 
individual strength. Those averaging from 
14 inches to 14 inches in circumference, and that 
are hard and well matured, having prominent 
eyes, may be shortened back to within 5 feet of 
the bottom of the trellis and have the wounds 
touched with styptic. If the syringe was used 
to the foliage occasionally during the summer it 
should be free from thrips or spider, and the 
rods need not be dressed, but be bent round in 
the usual way. If only a small portion of the 
border was made at planting time, a second 
may now be added to be completed next year or 
even this where border dimensions are only 
limited. The needful drainage having been 
arranged, the board or turf barricades which 
keep the soil together should be carefully 
removed, the tips of the roots laid bare, and 
the new compost, which, by the way, may with 
advantage be somewhat richer than last year’s 
portion, wheeled in and thrown on to the turf- 
covered rubble constituting the drainage, the 
same being well trodden at intervals, and, where 
practicable, rolled when the summit of the 
border has been reached. This may be followed 
by aslight pricking with a five-tined fork, the 
Vines being afterwards yiven plenty of fresh 
air. 

VENTILATING.—The principal thing to be ob- 
served in vineries where Grapes are hanging is 
judicious airing and an even temperature. Dense 
fogs may now prevail at any time, and if during 
these any air is put on, great mischief will be 
wrought. ‘The same remark applies to rainy, or 
even very damp periods. On fine, sunny days 
full ventilation ought to be given and the pipes 
warmed to a comfortable degree, the better to 
assist’ in thoroughly drying and purifying the 
house. This pipe-heat, however, must be 
reduced at noon, so that when final closing 
takes place at two p.m., lakewarmness only can 
be felt when the hand is placed on the pipes, 
this last condition being adhered to when in bad 
weather no air can be admitted. Grapes cannot 
be expected to remain sound where no fire-heat 
is used, as, independent of ordinary damp and 
drip, the berries become so cold that when sun- 
heat quickly raises the mercury, condensed 
moisture settles thickly on the berries, remain- 
ing there until they become warmed through, 
and, of course, completely spoiling the bloom. 
This is a most critical time for late Hamburghs 
in dark, old-fashioned structures, and if the 
scissors are not frequently used the bunches will 
soon be reduced to skeletons. 





Gross growth in Peaches.—At this 
season few trees can be lifted so readily and 
suffer so little as Peaches, as if the work is 


carefully done there need be no loss of fruit the 


following season. I admit the fruit may be 
smaller, but the wood made is fruiting wood, 
not gross and liable to canker. I have during 
the past summer taken between two and three 
dozen fruits from three-year-old trees carefully 
lifted early in October, 1895. When _ trees 
make a gross growth it is wise to remedy the 
evil at this date. Doubtless, when lifting, a 
strong root or two will be found. These should 
be shortened back to a fibrous growth, the 
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small roots being evenly spread out, kept near 
the surface, and made as firm as possible. It is 
best to drain heavy clay land some 2 feet or more 
from the surface with brick rubble, and to make 
the soil firm before planting. Do not use 
manure when planting. Old mortar rubble and 
burnt garden refuse are the best for heavy soils, 
and good loam of a heavy nature for light soils 
should be added after planting. In all cases 
give the surface a mulch of short litter to 
preserve the surface roots from injury.—W. 


Growing pot-Vines (A Constant Reader). 
—You cannot force pot-Vines just potted with 
any chance of a heavy crop. The routine is to 
place the fruiting-canes in pots early in the 
year, and to force for next season. The reason 
for this is that the pots are full of roots, and 
there is nothing for the Vines but to break and 
fruit, whereas yours will probably fail to do so, 
A plant that is to be hard forced must have 
built up sufficient food the previous season to 
support the crop; yours cannot make wood and 
roots without a check tothe fruit bunches. Had 
you not potted you would have done better. 
Lop-dressing would be beneficial with some 
good artificial manure. If you shorten your 
Vines now they will bleed to death when placed 
in heat. This should be done in August or 
September. You will need to bend them down 
at the start. Place them in a temperature of 
50 degs. by night, 10 degs. higher by day, 
syringing often. Also give bottom-heat of 
90 degs. Stop any lateral growth without 
bunches at the fourth leaf; this is better than 
rubbing out shoots. You will do well to read 
the ‘‘ Week’s Work” in GarveEnina. 


Diseased Vine-roots (Clif).—We fail 
to detect a grub. Send again, and we will 
advise. You should start your Vines in February 
for fruit at the time named ; but you must not 
crop your canes much, as they are too young. 
You do not say if roots are inside; it is more 
difficult thus to advise. Besides, your Vines 
being at rest, manures now are not needed. By 
being planted in November we presume they are 
inside ; if so, you could usea good cover of short 
manure at starting to get them to break freely ; 
but if outside, cover with warm manure a fair 
depth at starting. Use fresh manure (not 
decayed), It is warmth they want, not food at 
that season. That will be stored up from last 

year, and to provide food when set give as much 

| as the Vines will absorb, also with liquid- 

. manure. When mulching, too much animal- 
manure will not be good. Use bone-meal 
occasionally or guano. Givea dressing in winter, 
then surface with artificial manure, and in 
starting your Vines do not exceeda temperature 
of 50 degs, at night, 10 degs. higher by day. 
Increase this 10 degs. when the bunches are 
showing again, and give more air after colouring 
commences. 


Apple Stirling Castie.—I know of no 
other cooking kind of such all-round excellence 
as this. I have been growing it both ag an 
espalier and horizontal cordon, and the great 
thing is to avoid overcropping when young. It 
is fit to gather in this district from the middle 
to the end of September, and will keep in sound 
condition until March. Its flavour when cooked 
is delicious. I havean idea that it is not one of 
the best sorts for standards in orchards, its 
growth being somewhat short ; doubtless, how- 
ever, it is very useful as a bush.—J, 


A good late Plum.—There are many good 
useful late Plums, but I know of no kind 0) 
valuable as Coe’s Late Red. I have a tree of 
this kind growing on a front trellis in the Peach 
case. Some six years since when I took charge 
here I found it as a bush tree in the open gar- 
den, I removed it indoors, and during the last 
five years it has done good service, giving regu- 
lar crops of nice, even-sized fruits, which hang 
on the trees till after the leaves drop. I gene- 
rally keep the fruit till near the end of Novem. 
ber. My first recollection of this Plum was 
close on thirty years ago. It then grew ina 
long cold house in a similar position to what I 
have described, and here, too, it cropped abun- 
dantly and the fruit hangs till very late in the 
season. It ought to be more grown in private 
gardens, if only for sending to the kitchen.—J, 


Pruning Gooseberries.—Many prune 
too severely and wonder why the crop is so 
scanty. The best way to obtain fine fruit and 
in quantity is to thin out the shoots, not cutting 








back every growth to a certain length. _ In this 
way a well-balanced growth may be maintained, 
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| from the heavy winter rains. When the race 


| becomes better known 


and all thin, weakly shoots may be shortened | 


back, so as to give more room for new wood to 
develop. The best kinds are invariably the 
most straggling growers, and as many of them 


weep £0 badly, they well repay the support of a | 


few short stakes to the main branches to keep 
them in position or clear of the soil. In pruning 
these it is always well to remove the lower 
shoots, and thus lighten the trees when bearing 
acrop. By thinning the centre of the bush the 
fruit is finer and can be readily gathered. —S. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A NEW HARDY PLANT, 


Tue illustration shows a fruit of a variety of | 
Alkekengi 


the Winter Cherry (Physalis : 
Franchetti). It is one of the finest introductions 


of recent years, the coral-red fruits being 


enclosed, as our illustration shows, in a very 
large calyx, bright orange-red in colour, and 
measuring on the average about 3 inches long, 
and from 7 inches to 8 inches across. 


and about 18 inches high. The leavesare larger, 


Many of 
these are produced on the bold stem, as in the 
common kind, Franchetti being of sturdy growth, | 


| 





these plants will 
assuredly be largely grown, their colouring 
being varied and unique. Tigridias are especi- 
ally valuable for such a border, and should be 
planted in large clumps of at least twenty 
bulbs, the display afforded by breadths in 
bloom being simply gorgeous, and such as no 
Orchid of the tropics can outvie. They should 
be taken up and stored in silver-sand during 
the winter, unless the soil be light and porous. 
T. grandiflora is a splendid scarlet, conchiflora, 
a rich yellow, alba, white, with claret mottlings, 
and lilacina, rose-pink, Alstrcemerias are very 
decorative and are perfectly hardy. They 
should be planted 8 inches deep and may be 
left alone for years. The hybrid Alstrcemerias 
are the most attractive, their tints varying 
from pale cream to orange-red. Montbretias 
flourish in light soil, and make a fine show in 
the autumn, as do the early Gladioli during the 
spring and summer. Amongst the best of the 
latter are G. Colvillei alba (The Bride), insignis, 
Ardens, Blushing Bride, delicatissima, and 
Salmon Queen. Schizostylis coccinea would 
brighten the early winter days, but is impatient 
of water-logged soil. As climbers for the back 
wall, if the Lemon Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) 
is able to live through the winter Abutilen 
vexillarium should be tried. This is an exceed- 
ingly elegant and handsome plant, 
possessing prettily marbled foliage, 








A new hardy plant (Phy-alis Franchetti), showing 
a singe fruit. 


and the whole -lant may be des:2ribed as a mag- 
nified P. Alkekengi. It was introduced about 
two years ago from Japan by Mr. J. H. Veitch, 
and is like the species, quite hardy, delighting 
in warm soil, where in early autumn its brilliant 
calyces make a break of strong colour. They 
are also of use for winter decorations in the 


house, 
ee ee 


Wallflowers.—We venture to send for 
your inspection a few blooms of Sutton’s Earliest 
of All Wallflower gathered from plants sown as 
recently as last May. The plants have already 
been flowering since the middle of September, 
and are still full of bloom and bud, and, should 
the weather not prove too severe, will continue 
to yield acceptable gatherings throughout the 
winter months, bursting again into new vigour 
and beauty at the first touch of spring, The 
value of such a pretty spring flower in December 
must be apparent to all, especially growers for 
the market. As you will observe, the flowers 
are delightfully fragrant.—Surron anp Sons, 
Reading. 

rp? Very 
flowers. 


1858.—Plants for warm south border. 
—This is a position where the beautiful 
Mariposa Lilies (Calochorti) should flourish, 
providing that the soil is not heavy. The 
flowers are extremely lovely, and the bulbs may 
be considered hardy, but should be protected 


fragrant self orange - coloured 








and producing, on long slender 
shoots, numerous pendent flowers, 
crimson, yellow, and maroon. It 
blossoms through the whole summer 
and autumn, and I know of one 
plant, 10 feet by 8 feet, which was 
totally unprotected during the last 
severe winter, and is now, Dec. 3, 
stillin flower. Solanum jasminoides 
would associate well as a wall plant 
with the last-named. In late sum- 
mer its flower-clusters appear, cloth- 
ing the wall with white, and remain- 
ing in ecarcely diminished beauty 
till November. The foregoing are 
but a tithe of the plants noteworthy 
for beauty of form or colour that 
might, with advantage, be used for 
furnishing the wall and bed of a 
sheltered border, and have been 
suggested as being somewhat out 
of the ordinary run of border flowers 
and climbers.—S. W. F. 


Flowers in bed all the 
year round.—I should be ex: 
tremely obliged if you would kindly 
tell me how to plant a bed in such 
& manner as to ensure its looking 
nice all the year round, or at least 
from March to October? I am 
planting Tulips within a few days, 
and wish to know what arrange- 
ments I ought to make for the 
summer months? The bed is about 18 fect 
long by 44 feet wide, and is backed by a red- 
brick wall, with a south-west aspect, and gets 
chiefly afternoon sun, as at mid-day it is shaded 
by a tree.—Doiity VARDEN, 

*," Dwarf spring-flowering hardy plants, 
such as Arabis, Alyssum saxatile compactum, 
Aubrietias, Silenes, Daisies, Tufted Pansies, etc., 
may be planted between or over the Tulips. 
Towards the back plant Wallflowers, and, if 
desired, such things as Hollyhocks, Phloxes, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, ete. Those first named 
should be planted at once, and will flower with, 
and subsequent to, the Tulips, but the last three 
may as well wait until the spring. At the end 
of Miy the bulk of the spring-flowering plants 
hed better be removed, and the bed be replanted 
—or the front part, at any rate—with either 
half hardy annuals, such as China Asters, Ten- 
week Stocks, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, etc., 
with ‘‘Geraniums,” Calceolarias, Lobelias, and 
other so-called ‘‘ bedding ” plants, with the fine 
tuberous-rooted or ‘‘ semperflorens ” Begonias, 
or, lastly, with a judicious mixture of any of 
these. ‘here is an infinite variety of subjects, 
both hardy and otherwise, to chocse from, and 
it is chiefly a matter of taste. Of course the 
wall is covered with creeners of some kind ? 

“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Fo otic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, uith 
wood ingravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 


enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen bei rds, price 128.; well bound in 
half-morocco, 18s, Through all booksellers, 
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OROHIDS. 


_— 


Work in the Orchid-house. — The 
deciduous section of the genus Calanthe, repre- 
sented by the well-known hybrid C. Veitchi and 
C. vestata, are among the best species for 
amateurs and others with little space. Upon 
their treatment now and for a few months hence 
greatly depends the success or failure of the 
experiments in their culture. It is now so much 
the fashion to introduce plants of all kiods into 
the dwelling- house that anything which happens 


to be in flower is pressed into the decorative | 


service, often to the plant’s detriment. Few 


plants are more easily injured in this respect | 


than the Orchids mentioned above, a low winter 
temperature being the most frequent of all 
causes of failure in their cultivation. I would 
therefore warn cultivators against allowing their 


valuable plants to be neglected either now, when | 


in fall beauty, or later, when only the dry bulbs 


remain and which apparently are uninjured by | 


exposure to cold. They ought never to be ina 
lower temperature than 52 degs., and if a few 
degrees higher so much the better. Nor must 
the plants be overcrowded at this season, especi- 
ally when the weather is dull and cold. 
There is enough energy in the pseudo-bulbs 
to carry the spikes, and the folly of watering 


much at this season may easily be seen by | 


an examination of the roots, the majority 
of which will now 
be found to have 
decayed, or at least 


atmosphere, and syringing must be dis- 
continued. They must be exposed then to 
every ray of sunshine in order to ripen the 
growth, and should be placed in a cool-house. 
During the winter the night temperature must 
not fall below 45 degs., except on very cold 
nights, and only enough water must be given to 
prevent the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. The 
best time to repot the plants is just as they are 
beginning to grow. The pots must be quite 
clean, and filled two-thirds of their depth with 
| crocks, over this placing a layer of rough Moss. 
| Then proceed to fix the plants in position, using 
stakes for the purpose if the roots are not plenti- 
ful; fill up to a convex mount with the best peat- 
fibre and Sphagnum Moss in equal proportion, 
| adding a few pieces of charcoal or broken pots 
as the work proceeds, and keeping the bases of 
| the stems just above the level of the compost. 








JAPANESE WINEBERRY (RUBUS 
PH(NICOLASIUS),. 


Tuts handsome plant has only been iatroduced 
into England within the last few years, but as 
| it isnot only ornamental, but valuable for its 
| fruit, there is no donbt that in the future it will 
be largely grown. 13 -longing to the same family 
as the Raspberry and the Blackberry (Rosaciwe), 
it resembles both of these, but the fruit, instead 
of being crimson or black, is of the clear, trans- 








to have lost the 
young green points, 
thus showing they 
are no longer on the 
search for food or 
moisture. (uaite the 
reverse of this will 
be seen in the roots 
of the large-growing 
and strong-feeding 
*-Cymbidiums of the 
Lowianum and gi- 
ganteum_ type. 
Thede, if in a healthy 
and thriving condi- 
tion, seem to fairly 
revel in moisture, 
and it is almost im- 
possible to  over- 
water plants that 
have filled their pots 
with healthy roots. 
Here then are the 
two extremes, and 














between them, may 
be found all manner 
of variations in giz 
and constitution, in- 
cluding the large 
fleshy and easily- 
injurcd root of a 
Vanda or Saccolabium, and the twining, 
interlacing, almost fibry root of many Dendro- 
biurs, Oncidiums, Odontoglossums, and others. 
Midway again between these are the larger 
more rambling roots of Cattleyas and Lelias. 
All these require different treatment as regards 
watering, having characteristics of their own, 
easily and readily seen by the more observant 
cultivator, and the more carefully he distin- 
guishes between them now, and the more judg- 
ment he uses in catering for their requirements, 
the greater measure of success he will attain. 
Orchid for name (J. P.).—Your Orchid 
is Dendrobium nobile, one of the prettiest and 
most useful species in existence, and easily 
grown where sufficient heat is at command. 
During the growing season, which should be from 
March or April until October, the plants should 
have a temperature by night of about 60 degs , 
rising with fire-heat by day to 70 degs., and on 
bright, sunny days 80 degs. or 85 degs. Abund- 
ance of atmospheric moisture is necessary, and 
when the weather is bright, the plants may be 
dewed over every afternoon at the time the 
house is closed with tepid water from the 
syringe. The plants must be shaded from 
beight sunshine only, drawing the blind up an 
hour or more before the sun leaves the house in 
the afternoon When the plants have finished 
growing, as indicated by the terminal leaves 
upon th3 stems (pseudo-bulbs), less water 
will be needed at the root, and in the 


Shoot of the Japanese Wineherry (Rubus phcenicolasius), From a photograph 
sent by Mrs, Richmend, Lustleigh, South Devon. 


parent tint of sherry wine, and has a fine 
flavour, with an agreeable acidity and sweetness 
combined. ‘he seeds of the plant here figured 
were procured from America three years ago, 
and sown in slight warmth in April. The seed- 
lings, when large enough to handle, were potted 
off singly, and soon outgrew their pots. They 
were then transferred to the warm, sheltered 
corner, facing south-west, of a Dz:vonshire 
garden, in front of a half wild hedge of brake 
Fern, growiug over granite boulders, giving them 
light but rich soil, in which they flourished 
well, throwing out fine suckers from 5 feet 
to 7 feet ia length. These, during the autumn 
of last year, were wired back to strong 
stakes, much as though they were Raspberries, 
Even without fruit, their splendid silver-lined 
foliage and deep crimson stems are decorative, 
but this season every spray has borne masses of 
the scarlet fruit (changing to wine colour as it 
ripens), giviag a really fine effect of colour, as 
well as a quantity of delicious fruit. This Rubus 
is evidently perfectly hardy (as it came safely 
| through the intense cold of last January), 
although it is possible that the fruit may need a 

warm position to ripen it satisfactorily. It 

bears fruit, like others of its family, on the 

wood of last season, which should be carefully 

preserved, the older wood (which hasborne fruit) 
being cut away after the fruit is ripe (as in the 
cultivation of Raspberries), the soil surrounding 
the plants being well mulched with manure. 





The flower is small and insignificant, making 
but very little show when in bloom; but it is 
quickly followed by rich madder-brown sprays 
of hairy fruit coverings, which might easily be 
mistaken for buds. Each of these, however, 
opens to expose the half-ripe scarlet berry, 
holding it until it has expanded into the ripe 
fruit, which then drops to the ground. Whether 
the climate of this country is sufficiently 
warm to allow of seeds from these berries 
germinating in the open air has not yet been 
determined, but they grow without difficulty if 
collected from the ripe fruit and sown on a hot- 
bed in spring. Ripening as it does in the 
middle of August, the Wineberry will prove a 
valuable addition to our household fruits, for it 
makes delicious preserve and tarts as well as 
being useful for dessert. Grown under a south 
wall, or in any position in which it will obtain 
the full force of the sunshine, much on the same 
lines ag the Raspberry, no difficulty will be 
found in its cultivation. Ligne. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUILTING, 


IN any planting operations contemplated for the 
present autumn it is always advisable to supply 
as far as practicable any deficiency in the 
number or quality of those flowers that are 
among the most useful and reliable for cutting. 
The demand for hardy flowers for the various 
forms of house and table decoration is steadily 
increasing, Daffodils, Polyanthuses, Poppies, 
and single Pyrethrums being instances of 
families that in their respective seasons are in 
special request. There are, fortunately, not 
many places where they cannot be grown in 
considerable numbers, often, too, where facili- 
ties for the cultivation of tender plants are 
extremely limited. In advocating steady on- 
ward progress in the cultivation of herbaceous 
plants for cutting, it may be noted that, taking 
them as a whole, they are decidedly more 
useful than annuals, the flowers of some of which 
are very acceptable, while those of others are too 
flimsy and short lived for the flower-basket. As 
stated above, it is always a great point to grow 
the best things. One is ready enough to super- 
sede poor Chrysanthemums and Zonal Pelargo- 
niums for better varieties, but there is not 
always the same readiness to dispense with 
weedy rubbish on the herbaceous borders in 
favour of really good things. There should also 
be a desire (subject necessarily to special require- 
ments at particular seasons of the year) to 
extend the general display as much as possible, 
and if care is exercised in the planting, an out- 
door supply will be furnished for nine months 
out of the twelve. I should also like to note 
that there are situations in most gardens other 
than the herbaceous borders where certain 
kinds of flowers can be grown, narrow fruit 
borders, for instance, that it is not advisable to 
disturb when once trees are planted, also odd 
nooks and corners on lawns. In such positions 
nothing can be better than Daffodils in variety, 
and if sufficient numbers of each variety can be 
planted a supply of cut flowers is obtainable for 
nearly four months, beginning with Tenby and 
ending with the May-flowering poeticus ornatus., 
Besides these two, princeps, aurantius, Tela- 
monius plenus, Cynosure, and Stella will help 
to make up a cheap and useful half-dozen varie- 
ties. Ina few of the most open spots on narrow 
fruit borders some small clumps of dwarf herba- 
ceous plants that are never likely to ramble far 
may find a home, such thiogs, for instance, as 
Hepaticas in variety, Heuchera sanguinea, ete. 
If Carnations arerequired in quantity, preference 
should be given to those varieties of vigorous 
constitution, that are very free, and whose 
flowering season is long sustained, the last- 
named characteristic being a speciality of some 
few varieties. Again, there are some plants of 
which a good stock is always acceptable— 
Gyosophila paniculata and Statice latifolia and 
S. Gmelini, for example. Of these the first- 
named may be lifted and divided if required 
each year, and quite small pieces will givea fine 
head of flower 2 feet in height and as much in 
diameter, but the Sea Lavenders are best left 
undisturbed—at least, I find this is the case in 
a rather light soil. It may be noted in connec- 


tion with this same question of soil that where 
it is inclined to be very light with a porous 
subsoil the moister parts of the garden should 
be chosen for those things that are moisture- 
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loving, Meadowsweets and Violas to wit. On 
the other hand, beds or portions of borders that 
are naturally stiff and heavy, and which it is 
proposed to fill with fine-rooted plants, should 
be broken up early to allow the frost to pulverise 
the soil, and at planting time a bit of lighter 
stuff may be added. A well-decomposed mix- 
ture of stable manure and leaf-soil in equal pro- 
portions is perhaps the most suitable. 

Returning to the consideration of a few more 
pam that are always acceptable, the two best 
of the 


of this Daphne, whether white, purple, or red- 
purple, are beautiful, and have been in recent 
years too much neglected. Hither in beds by 
themselves or in groupyyin belts of shrubbery, 
they are extremely effective in the early days of 
spring.—B. 
















THE AMERICAN AGAVE (AGAVE 
AMERICANA). 


THE accompanying illustration shows this fine 
plant, which is almost too familiar to describe. 


SPrrR#AS Both this and the variegated forms are useful to 





create bold effects in the garden during the 


are possibly S. astilboides and S. palmata alba. : 
summer months, as they may be placed in vases, 


The flowers are not long lived either on the 
plant or in a cut state; nevertheless the 
feathery spikes are very beautiful. One of the 
very best and most useful of autumn flowers, 
and this is no small praise, is undoubtedly the 
white form of Anemone japonica. The mention 
above of the advisability of leaving the varieties 
of Statice undisturbed in light soils reminds me 
that this is equally applicable to other plants I 
find very useful for cutting (the Chilian and the 
Day Lilies), and when forming a new shrubbery 
provision was accordingly made for some good 
clumps of each of these in positions where their 
removal is hardly likely to be required for many 
years. Of all the different sdades of colour, 
white is probably the most in demand, and 
provision for plenty of white flowers should 
accordingly be made. In addition to those 
already named, the old white Clove Gloire de 
Nancy and Mrs. Muir Carnation, one or two 
of the Campanulas, Delicatum and Mont Blanc 
Pyrethrums in smaller flowers, the double white 
Chinese Ponies, and one or two of the best 
whites in the suffruticosa section of Phloxes will 
always be found useful. 

The Carnations, which should be well on the 
move in a well-prepared border, are the better 
for a little mulching if the weather prove very 
severe, especially in a season like the present, 
when the exceptional rainfall has probably left 
the Grass very succulent. The Hairbell Cam- 
panulas and the Pyrethrums may either remain 
in their present state or be split up and divided 
if this is deemed advisable, whilst other Campa- 
nulas, persicifolia and its varieties, for example, 
are all the better, especially on some soils, if 
they are lifted soon after flowering, replanting 
the strongest growths after pulling carefully to 
pieces. ‘he large-flowering Phloxes, if allowed 
to remain on the borders instead of making 
fresh groups from offsets, should have the shoots 
thinned out early in the season and get a fairly 
sheltered position at planting time, that is, 
unless they can be staked, or high winds will 
heat down and break the heavy flower-spikes. 
Ponies should be planted at once if not already 
done, and if the natural soil is light and dry, 
the plants may get a bit of rough loam and cow- 
manure to help them along and retain the mois- 
ture until they are well established. This 
necessity, or, at any rate, advisability, of early 
division and replanting is applicable to many 
inmates of the herbaceous borders—indeed, to 
all those that burst away quickly after the 
flowering season and are showing at the present 
time strong, vigorous growth. 




























































E. B. 





Freesia bulbs.—It may interest some of your 
readers to know that I treated a quantity of Freesia bulbs 
that did not grow last year exactly as if they had, and now 
they are making vigorous growth.—E. P. W. 


Daphne Mezereum var. grandi- 





some warmth, we would rather have two or 
three more rows of piping. It is always 
advisable in forcing-houses to have a row or two 
of pipes, if only small ones, along the front near 
the glass. In the house facing south-west we 
should uncover the north-west pipes in back bed 
so as to get the warmth from them available for 
top heat, placing an open staging or rack of 
stout boards over them, on which pots of 
Tomatoes or the like might stand. Then in the 
other one we should remove one or both of the 
two lower shelves on back wall, if possible, and 
plunge two or three rows of Tomatoes in pots in 
the bed. The top shelves may be utilised for 
pots or boxes of cuttings, Strawberries in pots, 
etc. Onthe whole, we should say you 
will be most likely to succeed with such 
subjects as Lilies of the Valley, Roman 
and other Hyacinths, Paper - white, 
Stella, and poeticus ornatus Narcissi, 
ete., as these like a nice moist atmo- 
sphere, and, with a nice bottom-heat, 
ought to do well. A few Azaleas might 
also be tried. The common small- 
flowered Lily of the Valley is not of 
much use for market work; the true 
Berlin crowns are the best, and if well 
grown should prove remunerative. 
Obtain and pot them thickly, taking 
care never to let them get dry ; cover 
them up in some odd corner or pit, and 
bring them in in batches, plunging them 
in the hot-bed, and covering with 
Cocoa - nut- fibre or under darkened 
frames until the growth is a few inches 
high, then gradually expose to light and 
air. The Anemones referred to will 
not be strong enough for forcing. 
Another useful and suitable subject is 
the Spanish Iris, which are very easily 
forced and sell well in the spring (cut). 
Freesias are easily grown and forced, 
but they should have been potted early, 
and the pots be full of roots before 
commencing to force. It is very late for 
Pelargonium cuttings, though it will 
soon be time for spring-striking (in heat) 
again. You will probably experience 
some difficulty in obtaining Tomato 
plants now, but we will endeavour to 
find out and let you know if you like. 
Why not advertise? Yes, the Sweet 
Bay grows readily from the seed. 
Gather them now, store in damp sand, 
and sow, sand and all, in the spring. 








CULTIVATION OF NUTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes for information 
on the subject of Nut culture, that is to 
say, Cobs and Vilberts, he having been 
most unsuccessful with them. Before 
entering into cultural details I cannot do 
better than first give my views as to 
the cause of this failure. Two varieties 
only have been tried—viz., Merveille de 
Bollwyller and Lambert’s Filbert, better 
known, probably, as the Kentish Cob. 
Both have the reputation of being good 
bearers, and the latter is also a strong 
grower, but in the garden of the Perth 
writer they neither grow freely nor pro- 
duce any Nuts, and that after a ten 
years’ trial. The soil is said to be 
naturally dry and sandy, but at the 
outset the bushes were planted in good 
loamy soil. The site is also high, but 











flora.—The flowers of this fine variety of the 
Mezereon or Spurge Olive have already been ex- 
panded two or three weeks on the plants 
outside; it is, therefore, the earliest flowering 
form of this Daphne, and adds considerably to 


The American Agave (A. americana). 
sent by Mr. E. Chapman, Salcombe, South Devon. 





From a photograph 


the long blossoming period of the species, which, 
of course, is at its best in early spring. From 
now, indeed, up to next March we do not expect 
to be entirely without the flowers of one or 
other of the varieties. The variety grandiflora, 
however, possesses other merits besides that of 
early flowering, its blossoms being larger than 
those of any other, measuring as they do three- 
quarters of an inch across ; the colour, too, is an 
exceptionally rich shade of reddish-purple. It 
is probably a fine form of the old autumn- 
flowering Mezereon which has long been known 
in cultivation, figuring in old gardening books as 
var. autumnalis. As it provides a little colour 
out-of-doors at a season when it is scarcest, it is 
a plant worth looking after. All the varieties 


tubs, or plunged in the ground, whilst they are 
valuable also in the conservatory in winter. 
When the plant flowers, which is only once, it 
sends up an immense stem, as shown in the 
illustration, towering many feet in height, the 
flowers yellowish-green in colour. If to be used 
in the open in summer, place it out at the end of 
May, and remove it under cover in October. 


Forcing early flowers, Tomatoes, 
etc. (Gillycuddy, Lreland).—In the first place, 
we fear you have scarcely enough artificial 
heat to be very successful in early forcing. 
Two rows of 4-inch piping in houses 11 feet 
wide and the same in height at the back are 
not much, and though the hot-beds give off 





badly exposed to south-west winds. 
Unfortunately, I am not in a position to 
state whether these Nuts can be success- 
fully grown so far north as Perth or not, 
In all probability it is the coldness of 
the position, more especially in the late winter 
and early spring months, that is at fault. In 
the more favoured southern localities high and 
dry positions are preferred, owing to the blos- 
soms in such places being less liable to injury 
from spring frosts than they are in low-lying 
districts. Nor do Nuts require a rich or strong 
soil, but do well on a free working loam with a 
warm gravelly or sandy sub-soil. Some 6f the 
heaviest crops I have yet seen were produced 
on large bushes growing in Hertfordshire in a 
mixture of flints and clayey loam, and nearly as 
good crops are sometimes seen in hedgerows sur- 
rounding Hop-gardens in Kent when Filberts 
have either accidentally or purposely been sub- 
stituted for common Hazel, Neither the high 
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and dry site nor the poorness of the soil is then 
the cause of failure in the Perth writer’s case, 
and south-west winds would not wholly destroy 
the prospects of a crop. The question is, do 
the bushes or trees freely produce male 
flowers—that is to say, pollen-bearing catkins 
—and female flowers, these latter, apart from 
the catkins, small, star-shaped, red in colour, 
and to be found on the young wood? Most 
probably both form on the stunted trees every 
season, but if the catkins are so damaged by 
frosts as to render the pollen ineffective, and, 
further, supposing there are no common Hazel 
bushes in the neighbourhood, the female flowers 
not being fertilised, no Nuts result. It may be 
that the female flowers are annuilly destroyed 
by frosts, as they open very early, or not later 
than February, and though fairly hardy, may 
not be proof against the rigours of the Perth- 
shire climate. In all probability it is the 
catkins that are both scarce and ineffective. 
An outside line of common Hazel might serve 
ag a shelter and also be the means of provid- 
ing sufficient pollen to effect the fertilisation of 
the female flowers on the inner rows of Filberts 
and Cobs. Cob Nuts are supposed to produce 
more catkins than Filbert, and a few bushes 
of the former are frequently distributed 
among Jilberts for that very reason. It 
may be asked, What is the difference between 
Filberts and Cob Nuts? They are much con- 
fused, Iilberts often being termed Cob Nuts, 
and vice versd. The former have husks of a 
greater length than the Nuts, while true Cob 
Nuts have shorter husks, nearly half the Nuts 
being exposed in some instances, and the latter 
are usually larger and rounder or less tapering 
than Filberts. Many market growers have also 
adopted the plan of mixing standard Damsons 
in the rows of Nuts, these spreading over and 
affording some protection from frosts without 
unduly shading the bushes. 

In Kent a system of pruning is ad opted which 
much resembles that generally practised with 
Red Currant bushes. The Nut-bushes have 
a clear stem of not less than 12 inches, and 
are cut back rather hard till from six to 
nine strong branches are formed, the basin 
or goblet-shaped bush being preferred. These 
leading growths are shortened back to some- 
thing like one-half of their lengths, or more if 
they are at all weakly. The object is to 
clothe those stems with bearing wood. They 
may be thus gradually taken up toa height of 
from 9 feet to 12 feet, the less distance usually 
answering well. The side-shoots should be 
spurred back in the spring as soon as the female 
flowers show. Some of the spray should be left 
to its full length, with a view to having a goodly 
number of catkins, but the stronger shoots 
should be spurred back to the first, second, or 
third female flowers. Should catkins be scarce 
or be too much injured to yield potent pollen, 
then branches of common Hazel with sound, 
fully-developed catkins ought to be obtained and 
hung among the Fiberts and Cob-nuts, the 
wind doing therest. Under this somewhat high 
culture, and which includes a surface-manuring 
every second or third year, heavy crops of extra 
fine clusters of Nuts are obtained in most years, 
and which fetch the best prices, In’ most 
gardens and orchards, however, very little 
pruning is attempted. The bushes are cut 
back sufficiently often to lay the foundation 
of a good head, after which an occasional thin- 
ning out, including the removal of all suckers 
that form, and an occasional fore-shortening of 
the straggling branches is all that ig considered 
necessary. Under this treatment heavy crops 
are frequently had, the smallness of clusters not 
greatly affecting the value of the crop as far as 
private growers are concerned. When the trees, 
as they eventually come, present a badly stunted 
appearance, some of them may well be cut rather 
hard back, a saw being needed for the purpose ; 
and in the coarse of three or four years there 
will again be fairly large branching, productive 
heads, especially if the precaution is taken to 
well thin out the thicket of young shoots that 
forms. If a few trees be cut down annually till 


all are gone over there will be no long wait for 
crops. 


According to my experience, these Nuts 


will succeed under no more favourable circum- 
stances than are needed by the common Hazel, 


and the wonder is they are not more often 
planted in preference to the latter, especially 
seeing how much more yaluable the produce 


















would be. There can be no doubt, also, of their 
suitability or value as hedgerow or shelter plants. 

Of Cob Nuts, the best are Gosford’s, large, 
thin-shelled, and the kernel of excellent quality, 
growth moderate and free-bearing ; Merveille 
de Bollwyller, nut large, thick-shelled, kernel 
of superior quality, tree vigorous, yet prolific ; 
and Dwarf Prolific, nut medium-sized, thick- 
shelled, kernel sweet, the tree of neat habit and 
very productive. The three Filberts most re- 
commended are Lambert’s or Kentish Cob, nut 
very large, shell thick, kernel of good quality, 
tree extra strong growing, yet very productive; 


Frizzled Filbert, or Clustered, nut medium. | 
sized to small, with long, hairy, frizzled husks, | 
and full-flavoured kernel; and | 


thick shell 
White Filbert, or Lambert’s White, long hairy 
husks, medium-sized, nut ovate in form, full 
kernel, covered with a white skin and remark- 
ably good in quality. Vis 
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THE CHINESE SACRED LILY (NAR- 
CISSUS TAZETTA), 
Tuts bulb has now got fairly well known. As 


importations are onze again arriving, a few words | 
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A benevolent fairy appeared, and, giving 
him these Narcissus bulbs, told him to drop 
them into the water. Shortly afterwards their 
flowers were developed, and the neighbours 
crowded to see the fairy’s gift. In the course of 
afew years the badly-treated brother accumu- 
lated a fortune by the rapid increase and sale of 
his bulbs. Then the elder brother, envious of 
the prosperity of the younger, bought up great 
numbers of the bulbs, hoping to get a monopoly 
by getting all of them at so heavy a price, that 
he was obliged to mortgage his land to procure 
funds for the purpose. He planted all his good 
lands with bulbs, but they soon began to die, as 
they cannot live long out of water. He was 
ruined, while his brother, who had bought the 
mortgage, foreclosed it, and became possessed of 
| the whole estate in time to replant some of the 
dying bulbs in the watery acre. 

This Narcissus is highly valued by the 
Chinese, who strive with each other as to who 
can grow the finest specimen for their New 
| Year’s festival. 





1788.—Rose - leaf pot - pourri. — The 

| following recipe will be found a very good 
| one for pot-pourri, though rather expensive : 
| Put two layers of Roses, including buds, in 
a large china jar, a handful each of Violets, 
Orange-flowers, and Jasmine, 2 oz each 
Benjamin, Storax, and sliced Orris-root, 

4 oz. of Musk, 4 lb. of sliced Angelica- 








root, 1 quart of Clove Gillyflowers, two 
handfuls of Lavender-flowers, half a 
handful of Rosemary-flowers, half a 
handful of Bay and _ Laurel-flowers, 
three Seville Oranges, filled with Cloves 
(or, rather, stuck in like pins) dried and 
pounded, half a handful of Knotted 
Marjoram, and two handfuls of dried 
Balm of Gilead. Put these ingredients 
in layers, strewing bay-salt between 
each, and then cover the jar.—F, 








OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Amonc the many varieties in bloom now 
the following are worthy of mention : 
Of the Japanese class L’Isle des Plaisirs 
is exceedingly useful for. cut bloom. 
The flowers are rich crimson, changing 
to yellow. A very pretty flower is 
Christine; the colour white, tinged 
with pink. Astarte, a Pompon- 
Anemone, with yellow blooms shaded 
with gold, is very good. Orange Beauty, 
another yellow, is very fine in colour, a 
bright yellow with a tinge of orange. 
The snowy-white flowers of Fleur de 
Marie, one of the Anemone eection, will 
be found useful for wreaths and deco- 
rations, TH. A. Davis is very handsome, 
having large blooms of a rich dark 
crimson colour, aud good shape. A fine 




































































large Anemone called Delaware, has 





The Chinese Sacred Lily (Narcissus Tazetta) in flower 


in a window, 


about it will be of interest and value. The 
accompanying illustration shows its character 
well and the way to grow it—namely, in a bowl. 
Place the bulb in the centre and heap around it 
small stones or pebbles to within an inch or 
15 inches from the neck of the bulb, and fill up 
with water to that distance. A bit of charcoal 
in the water will keep it sweet, and when 
growth is being made add a pinch of guano. 
Place the bulb in a window and in a 2ool room, 
not, of course, where frost penetrates, but on no 
account encourage a weedy, sickly growth, 
which results in blind flowers. The reason why 
the buds often fail to open is because the bulb is 
kept in too high a temperature. The Chinese 
call this plant the Water Fairy Flower, and 
they have a very interesting fable connected 
with it which may interest readers: Thus once 
upon a time a father left his property to his two 
sons, with the understanding that it should be 
equally divided ; but the elder son seized all the 
tillable land and left the younger nothing but 
an acre covered with rocks and water. The 
younger son, failing to obtain justice, sat at 
the water’s edge bemoaning his misfortune, 





white flowers, pale yellow in the centre. 
Miss Ellen Terry has bright pink 
flowers ; it is a single variety, small in 
size. One more pink Chrysanthemum 
(of the Pompon section, but not so bright 
as Miss Ellen Terry) is Rose d’Amour. ‘Two 
good Chrysanthemums are Michigan and Mr. F. 
Jameson, the former with medium-sized flowers 
of a rich brownish-crimson, and the latter with 
large yellow flowers slightly tinged with red. 
A Chrysanthemum, small but suitable for cut 
bloom, is Frank Wilcox, the colour bronzy-gold, 
bright and effective, especially against dark 
foliage. One that must not be forgotten 
is Mozart, one of the Japanese type, with 
medium-sized flowers of a rosy-brown, shaded 
with yellow. The kinds mentioned are parti- 
cularly useful for cutting, giving a profusion of 
bloom of good colour, and if the individual 
flowers do not come up to the exhibition 
standard, they are pretty on the plant and very 
useful to gather. It is a great mistake to 
reject the old varieties, as mapy of these are, 
for the quite new kinds, unless, of course, one 
wants to win prizes at exhibitions, then the 
newest and best are required. Chrysanthemum 
culture undergoes a change even each year, 
and it is only those with the biggest blooms 
can hope to stand well in severe competition. 
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Best six Anemone Chysanthe- 
mums.—I shall be much obliged if you will 
kindly give me the names of the six best 
Anemone Chrysanthemums for growing for next 
year ?—HopspDEN. 

*,* You do not state whether you wish your 
list to contain J apanese-Anemone or large Anem- 
ones, or a combination of the two sections ? We 
have therefore given below six varieties of each 
section. Six Japanese-Anemones: Duchess of 
Westminster (silvery-blush disc, rosy-bronze), 
Fabian de Mediana (lilac, blush shaded, purple 
disc), John Bunyan (lemon-yellow, disc deeper 
colour), W. W. Astor (salmon-blush disc, rose, 
shaded yellow), Nelson (crimson-purple), Mme. 
Lawton (white and rose, disc yellow). Six 
large Anemones: Lady Margaret (pure white), 
Mrs. Annie Lowe (primrose-yellow), Cincinnati 
(lilac-blush, lightly marked rose-lilac), Descartes 
(crimson-red, one of the very best), Madame 
Robart Owen (white), Mrs. Judge Benedict 
(light blush-white, with a brown disc). 


Chrysanthemums.—Many thanks for 
your reply to ‘‘ Medicus,” in No. 873. It will be 
very helpful to many amateurs. Will you 
kindly supplement it by replying to the follow- 
ing: 1, Doall Jap varieties by that treatmentshow 
second crown? 3, Do terminals form from those 
showing so many crowns, in time for show 
blooms in the middle of November? 3, Whatis 
the advantage over cutting back at the first 
break as I have done ?—ANotTHER Mepicus. 


*,” All varieties of Japanese Chrysanthemums 
do not, as arule, show second buds. We will 
give a few examples. Charles Blick, Deuil de 
Jules Ferry, Eda Prass, Mrs. Falconer Jameson, 
The Queen, W. G. Hewitt. These, and others 
of course, among so numerous a section, take a 
considerable period of time between the forma. 
tion of different buds. If struck early, and the 
plants subsequently grown without a check, 
they generally form the first break, the crown 
bud, and, finally the terminal bud in one season. 
For the purpose of exhibition in November, how- 
ever, it is often desirable to top the plants late 
in April so that the next growth may form 
crown buds in time, so late are the above-named 
sorts in giving a first break. 2, Terminals do 
form in time for November shows, because such 
buds develop faster and open quicker than early 
buds. We have known flower-buds which have 
been selected from the terminal growth in Sep- 
tember to produce fully open blossoms sooner 
than buds selected in early August of the same 
variety, and even on the same plant. 3, The 
advantage of not checking the natural upward 
growth of a Chrysanthemum plant by topping 
is that most of the best exhibition blooms seen 
during the past ten years have been produced 
by following that practice. After a close study 
of individual varieties, it is sometimes thought 
advisable to make a plant form side shoots by 
taking out the tip of the growth. Exceptional 
instances have been given. And again, a certain 
plant may appear more backward than the 
grower desires at a given time. This requires 
so much judgment in at once taking all sur- 
rounding circumstances—such as locality and 
weather—that we condemn the mode of topping 
generally for the production of exhibition 
blooms. 


Best thirty-six varieties.—Will you 
please give me a list of the thirty-six best 
Japanese Chrysanthemums for exhibition? 
Dwarf plants required if possible, so that nore 
will be over 4 feet.—W. Norru. 


*," You reduce your chances of success by 


« limiting the height of the selection to 4 feet. 


Many of the best sorts grow much taller than 
this. Much depends upon the weather experi- 
enced during the growing season, a wet summer 
often making a difference in the height of the 
plants of from 6 inches to a foot, and even more. 
Mutual Friend (white), Boule d’Or (Calvat, buff- 
yellow), W. H. Lincoln (yellow), G. C. Schwabe 
(carmine-rose), Mme. Ad. Moulin (white), 
H. L. Sunderbruch (yellow), Golden Gate 
(tawny-yellow), President Armand (reddish- 
crimson, buff reverse), M. Chenon de Leche (old- 
rose), Mile. Marie Hoste (creamy-white), Col. 
W. 3B. Smith (old-gold), Mrs. E. S. Trafford 
(bronzy-rose), William Tricker (light rose-pink), 
Viscountess Hambledon (pearly-pink), Anna 
Hartshorn (white), Pallanza (yellow), Reine de 
Angleterre (light pink), Souvenir de Petite Amie 
(white), Lady Randolph (amaranth-crimson), 
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Mons. Bernard (purple-rose), Miss Elsie Trick- | 
mann (pearly-white), Mrs. Cox (dull crimson), | 
A. H. Fewkes (yellow), Commandant Blusset 
(carmine), Kentish White (pure white), Le | 
Rhone (yellow), Louise (pearly-white, tinted | 
lilac), Noces d’Or (yellow), E. Molyneux (crim- 
son), Phebus (new yellow), Hairy Wonder 
(buff), Richard Dean (crimson), Pride of Mad- 
ford (crimson-cerise), Tendresse (rosy-white, 
cream centre), Chas. Davis (bronzy-yellow), 
Viviand Morel (mauve). 





ROSES. 


CUT ROSES. 


THERE is something very suggestive in the | 
accompanying illustration, even if it be not 
the season of Roses, for what is applicable to the | 





queen of flowers is equally so to the Chrysanthe- | 
mum, as it pertains to overcrowding. The | 
present example partakes more of the English | 
style than of the American methods of arranging | 
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or of formality, nor has a large choice of colour 
been made. Too often the choice of colours 
tends to spoil the effect if not duly considered. 
The only other accessory, that of Grasses, adds 
to the effect as a whole ; these, it will be noted, 
are used more freely at the top than the bottom. 
Such an arrangement as this of Roses is 
infinitely better than ina large dish elevated 
upon an ¢pergne, which gives a too massive or 
top-heavy appearance. Bowls standing on a 
short pedestal are much better, whilst a good 
supply of water, which in itself is most desirable, 
is also secured. The early part of the Rose 
season outdoors provides very suitable material 
for cutting, such, for instance, as the Moss 
Roses, the Gallicas, and the Bourbons, with the 


_ early climbers also. In the cutting of Roses, for 
| whatever purpose it may be, one fact must not 
| be lost sight of ; it is that of cutting quite early 
| in the morning whilst the dew is still upon the 


flowers. Cut thus the Roses keep better. 





Brier Rose Lady Penzance from 
seed.—Kindly mention in 
your next issue if it is 
possible to cultivate the 
Brier Rose Lady Penzance 
from seed, and, if so, how 
it may best be done ?—D., 
RITCHIE, 


** The beautiful hybrid 
Sweet Briers have not been 
in general culture long 
enough to be certain that 




















each variety will come true 
from seed, but we see no 
reason why they should 
not. Lady Penzance is one 
of the most beautiful of 
all, and although a good 
grower when well started, 
has proved the most difii- 
cult to propagate. It does 
not produce so many heps 
or seeds as Anne of Gier- 
stein or Rose Brawardine ;: 
indeed, my plants of Lady 
and also of Lord Penzance 








Arrangement of Roses and Grasses, 


cut Roseg, and it is of the former I would write. 
Nothing is more beautiful in the way of foliage 
to associate with Roses than their own leaves ; 
this, it will be seen, is well depicted. The 
colour of the foliage can be considerably varied 
so as to suit the hues of the flowers themselves 

With the light-coloured Tea scented varieties, 
for instance, the deep bronzy-red tints are 
excellent. With dark crimson Perpetuals, light 
green leaves will be suitable, whilst with others 
those of a darker shade will be preferable. The 
addition of a few shoots peeping above the buds 
at the tops would have been an improvement 
easily effected. Such shoots may not last fresh 
more than a day, but it is well to use them. I 
have more than once noted the charm imparted 
to exhibition stands of Roses when a few shoots 
have been worked in lightly. Buds in various 
stages of development add their quota in every 
case, but it does not of necessity follow that these 
should be of the choicest kinds. The flowers 
themselves, it will be noted, have been chosen 
at a stage when each one will further develop 
itself ; if cut tooearly this is not alwaysso. In 
the disposition of the individual flowers it will 
be noted there is no semblance of overcrowding 








have none this season. It 
is an easy matter to sow 
the heps that may be 
produced. Lay them in 
sand until early February, 
then bruise them between 
the fiagers and thumb, and 
£ow sand and seeds upon a 
pan of light sandy soil. 
Place in a very gentle heat, 
and prick off the seedlings 
when necessary. The fol- 
lowing spring they may be 
planted outside, and will 
no doubt soon make grand 
plants. But as to whether 
they would come true_to 
the type, or vary more or 
less between the old Sweet 
Brier and Austrian Copper, 
the parents of this beauti- 
ful variety, remains to be 
proved. But the Briers 
are such tremendous growers, their buds 
‘‘take” so well either upon other Brier or 
Manetti-stocks, are also so readily propagated 
by cuttings and produce such suitable wood 
for same, that we sce little need for seedlings, 
even if they would come true. 

Mulching Roses. —I shall be much 
obliged if you will inform me if a large collec- 
tion of H. P. Roses require to be covered with 
manure to the depth of a few inches? They 
were covered last year, and were frozen down to 
an inch or so from where they were budded, 
but came away very strongly afterwards,— 
GARDENER. 

*," Asarule, itis not a good plan to mulch 
Roses with manure on the approach of the 
winter. On light soils it does no harm, but 
where the staple is heavy the manure renders 
the soil sour and unwholesome. Much, how- 
ever, depends upon the character of the manure, 
that of a light or littery description being the 
best. In such exceptionally severe winter as 
the last a little protection is very beneficial, 
however, but I have found the best results where 
the plants were earthed up moderately with 


‘light soil or burnt earth. 
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RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 





GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 


don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 


addition to any designation*he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance, Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 





1987.-Chinese grafting.—I have read somewhere 
something about Chinese grafiing. Will you or some 
reader of GARDENING kindly explain how the Operation is 
performed ?—Ex-CounTRYMAN, 

1933.—Pyras japonica.—Three large fruits of the 
Pyrus japonica have beensent me, one of them measuring 
nearly 5 inches in circumference, I want to know if they 
are good to eat, and also how best to separate the seeds 
and get them to grow, They come from a colder region 
than this, on the edge of Dartmoor. The fruit is delici- 
ously fragrant.—M. J. K. Carman, 


1989.—Cultivation of the Tea-plant.—Can any 
of your numerous correspondents oblige me with any 
information as to the cultivation of the Tea-plant from 
seed? I got some seeds last year, but they died, and I 
have got some fresh seed this year again from the same 
place—viz., from India. Itis the best Tea that can be 
grown, and the most costly in the Indian market.— 
AYRSHIRE, 


1990.—Tomato-growing.—In answer to “A Con- 
stant Reader, Anglesey,” I should like him to answer these 
fev questions about the Tomatoes he go successfully grew 
t iis year, through your valuable paper. Werethey grown 
on the single stem system? The name of the sort that 
produced such a quantity? Algo as tothe treatment they 
nad? I have grown Tomatoes for a number of years, but 
naver hada regult like this. By go doing he will greatly 
0 lige—ANn AMATEUR, Hxeter, 


1991.—Tomatoes in Anglesey and Lincoln,— 
I read in your paper of 30th Noy., the marvellous crops of 
Tomatoes grown by ‘ Constant Reader, Anglesey,” and 
“Constant Reader, Lincoln.” It would be very instruc- 
tive if they would state the conditions under which these 
Tomato plants were grown: 1, The nature of thesoil? 2, 
The name of the sort ? 5, If grown on one or two stems? 
4, If any special treatment was adopted. I have grown 
six or seven dozen plants under glass for years, but rarely 
get the first or (sometimes) second blossoms to fruit. Can 
any of your readers give me full instructions on this 
point ?—Wesvr Hin. 


_1992.—Praning.—I shall be very grateful for a few 
hints on pruniog. I have recently taken a house that has 
Leen empty for a year, and the fruit-trees are much over- 
grown. There is a row of largish Apple and Pear-trees, 
eight of them, ina border 6 feet wide and about 80 feet 
long. Their branches touch in most cases, and between 
them are planted Laurel, Holly, Syringa, and so on, good 
sized bushes. The fruit-trees have thrown out a crowd of 
wand-like shoots from the old boughs. Should these be 
pruned right out, or what isthe best thing to do, and when 
1s the time? Do they require manure? The soil is clay, 
and I should say in a fairly good condition, as one Pear- 
tree was full of fruit, and one of the Apple-trees bore 
eight (onl) ) very large pale green Apples, [ have plenty 
of this year’s leaves and of fine ashes. Are these any use? 
Do Plums want ihe same treatment? Except the Pear 
and Plum-tree, none of the fruit was allowed to ripen, so 
that the trees have not had the strain on them of a heavy 
Crop of fruit. The Gooseberry and Currant bushes are 
large ones, and have made about 10 inches new wood 
everywhere. Should this be cut away, or do they fruit on 
the last season’s wood? Does Rubus laciniatus require 
pruning, or may it be allowed to run wild over a hedge, 
and still give good fruit?—T. SMORTLANDS, 


ee era ee 
To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answer: 
should they be able to offer additicnal advice on 
the various subjects. 
1993.—Suckexrs of Chrysanthemums (B. P.M). 
—These are exactly what youwant. You will see several 


notes in the present and former numbers about how to 
manage them, 


1994.—Manure-water for Vines (VY. Y. Z. = 
Vines at rest do not want food. Give them liquid-manure 
from the time the fruit is set until the bunches are colour- 
ing; give it them freely; alco after cutting fruit till the 
leaves begin to colour, not at this season, 

1995.—Begonias (George Barry),—Tuberous Be- 
gonias, those kiods used for bedding, to which, we pre- 
sume you reter, die down in the winter. The corms must 
then be lifted and stored away in acool place in silver sand 


until they are commencing to start in the spring, when 
pot them, 


1996.—Mushrooms eaten (Constant Reader, Gospel 
Oak'.—Rub a little lard over a few Cabbage-leaves and lay 
them about the Mushroom-beds. These will attract the 
slugs, and if you look round a few times at nizht, you may 
get rid of them. , Toe 8tephanotis may ba started if you 
can maintain a night temperature of 60 degs, 


1997.—Diseased Tarnips (Lucy C. Massy).—There 
ig nothing to pay for information givenin GARDENING. The 
root hag been infested with wireworm, and disease hag 
resulted. We advice you to dress the ground with lime 
freely, and next year have a green crop, not a root crop of 
any kind, on the soil from whence the diseased Turnips 
came. 

1998.—Manurlng vegetable garden (4 Sub- 
scriber).—The ground should not be freshly manured for 
Carrots or Beetroot. Let them follow some crop which 
was manured the previous season, such as Celery or Onion, 
for instance. The land for Brussel Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 
and Cabbages may be manured as freely as one’s means 
will permit. 


1999.—Selaginellas (George Burry).—These belong 
to the Lycopods (Lycopodiacew), and the majority require 
a& warm greenhouse or stove temperature. Possibly yours 
is suffering from insufficient water and warmth. The 
plants require plenty of water, when growing especially. 
We cannot tell you how often to water the plant—you 
must use your judgment—but never let. it get dry. 


2000.—Rhubarb (One Seeking Advice).—Plant your 
Rhubarb under stage in light soil, just level with the 
crown or top, and keep dark by covering with boxes or 
mata. Water with warm water at a temperature of 
90 degs., also place roots at warmest corner or near pipes, 
or failing this place plenty of fresh manure to give heat, 
Damp tops overhead two or three times a week with warm 
water, and give more light and air as the stalks gain size. 


2001 —Spotted ‘“Geraniums,” ete. (Harry 
Hdwards),—Your Myrtles and other plants are infested 
with insects. Your house ia kept too dry, and you do not 
give enough moisture overhead. Your cement floor 
absorbs moisture, also your stove, so very little is left for 
the plants, with the result that insect life is active. 
Myrtles in summer require to be syringed overhead twice 
daily. You willneed to cleanse your plants with 1 oz. of 
soft-soap in a gallon of water. 


2002.—-Grasses, etc. (Rob),—The only good hardy 
variegated Grass suitable for a town garden is Dacty lis 
glomerata variegata, This is very hardy, and has a good 
strong constitution. As spreading plants for your rockery 
you should try the Mossy Saxifrage (8. hypnoides), which 
forms mossy tufts of a fine green. Someof the Stonecrops 
(Sedums) would also answer your purpose, and of these 
there is a great variety, which any nurseryman could 
supply you with. 

2003.—Painting Vines (M. J.).—For painting Vines 
you must use tar very sparingly, or you will kill the rod— 
say, 2 pint to every gallon of other material, with sufficient 
clay to make it thick, The following is a safe mixture: 
The tar named, 3 lb. of sulphur (fine), 6 oz. of dissolyed 
Gishurst and clay. This will rid the Vines of any pests, 
and if mealy-bug is not in the house we do not advise tar 
in the paint, as in many cases it prevents young Vines 
swelling, the tar killing young bark unless carefully 
applied. 

2004.—Temperature of Vines during win. 
ter (7, IF’. C_).—Vines to do well must rest in winter, 
60 degs. being much too high. Ten degs. lower would be 
better, but lower still in severe weather as 50 degs, is given 
to start Vines which have been resting. Ferns will do 
with a lower temperature than 60 degs. or Gidegs. Ifyou 
give that heat and it passes first through vinery, your 
Vines must be in a temperature of 70 degs. We donot 
see how youcando your Vines justice with such treatment, 
They must fail. 

2005.—Pots (R, Holden ).—There is some confusion 
about the sizes of pots, but the usual course is to measure 
pots linch below the rims. Thus a 10-inch pot measured 
in this way would be nearly 11 inches if measured from 
the top of the rim. It is generally mentioned in the 
schedule, or should be, that the diameter of the pots will 
be taken a certain distance below the rim, generally 1 inch, 
and it will be obvious that this is the fairest way. It is 
rather hard lines if you have been disqualified through 
using a malformed pot. 

2006.—An unhealthy Tacsonia (Ayrshire).— 
These handsome plants seldom do much good in pots, 
thriving best when planted out in a fair-sized and well- 
drained border of rather light and sandy, but not too rich, 
soil. You may cut it back, clean the stump well, and try 
again with it next year, planting it out if possible, but on 
the whole we think we should throw it out, especially as 
itis so much affected with mealy-bug, which is almost 
certain to spread to other things. The position described 
is much too warm, for a plant in a pot especially. 


2007.— Sowing Gaillardia and Iceland 
Poppy-seed (/gnoramus).—lf you could sow the seed 
of Gaillardias and Iceland Poppies in boxes in a frame 
where there is a little warmth, or in the greenhouse, to 
get them on, and prick off as soon as large enough to 
handle, they will flower next summer; but if you have to 
trust to outdoor sowing you will have to wait till March 
before sowing, and they will hardly get strong enough to 
flower before autumn, There are annual Gaillardias, but we 
suppose you refer to the beautiful perennial forms of 
grandiflora. 


2008.-D warf-growing Chrysanthemums 
(Thos. Hamlet, P. C ),—You cannot do better than grow 
the following varieties, as they are dwarf and useful for 
the purpose indicated in your letter. Japanese: Mutual 
Friend (white), Boule d’Or (Calvat, buff), G. GC. Schwabe 
(carmine-rose). Mme. Ad, Moulin (white), Pallanza 
(yellow), President Armand (crimson and gold), W. H. 
Lincoln (yellow), Mrs. C. Harman Payne (rosy-blush). 
Incurved: Baron Hirsch (orange-cinnamon), Barbara 
(Orange-amber), Mr3, W. Shipton (fawn), Lady Hardinge 
(silvery-rose). Any specialist advertising in these columns 
can supply you, 


2009.—Blanching Celery (F, M, Mitchell).—Celery 
can easily be blanched with brown or any other kind of 
paper. The small stems and suckers are removed. The 
stems are then drawn together and the paper is wrapped 
round. If thin, several thicknesses are used. Some years 
ago a Liverpool firm brought out a brown paper collar for 
blanching Celery, the collar, we believe, fastened with hooks 
and ey ee, or in some such way ; but we suppose the demand 
was not sufficient to continue the manufacture. Anyone 
can blanch their Celery with paper, Old newspapers will 
do, Many exhibitors blanch it in thia way, and the Celery 
is very white and clean, 


















































2010.—Gases (J. D. M. P.).—This is a very large 
subject, and to say anything useful upon it would require 
a good deal of space. Why not buy a chemical treatise, 
and go thoroughly into the subject? ‘‘Johnson’s Oate- 
chism of Agricultural Chemistry” will explain agood many 
things, and the cost is only 1s. Published by Blackwood, 


2011..—Abutilon vexillarium (Charles Ellis, 
Lyme Regis).—We have no doubt this Abutilon might be 
successfully grown ina 12-inch pot. Of course, a small. 
weakly plant would not be planted in a pot of that size, 
If we had a small plant to deal with, we should grow it on 
in the compost named, half loam, and half leaf-mould, 
or half loam and peat with some sand to insure 
a free passage of the water. The plant is adapted for 
covering a wall, and very likely in the warm climate of the 
south it may succeed in an unheated bouse, or even a 
verandah ; but we think there are plants that are better 
adapted for this purpose, and about whose hardiness there 
can be no doubt. 

2012 —Lean-to vinery (W. A. G., Lzeds),—You are 
going to needless expense in building square holes for 
Vines, and wooden boxes buried in the ground would be still 
worse. The Vines will do much better if you make your 
border entirely above the ground-level, doing it a piece ata 








time. Say you make a border in the shape of a ridge along 
the front of the house 4 feet wide to begin with. If it ig 
necessary you may excavate enough space to put ina foot 
of drainage, but these high-level Vine borders do not often 
suffer from excess of moisture ; and if the roots go down, 
root prune, Vines will stand a good deal of root-pruning, 
and will be benefited thereby, Feed them well at home, 
especially on the surface 

2013.—Taberoses after fiowering.—How should 
Tuberoses be treated after flowering 7—BEN My.-CHREE. 


*,* Throw them away ; they are of no further use. 


2014 —Rhubarb.—Should Rhubarb-plants be covered 
with straw or manure during the winter 7—IGNORANCE, 


*,* Rhubarb is a perfectly hardy plant and requires no 
protection, but, being a naturally precocious subject, it is 
always better to cover the roots with a little litter, straw, 
or dried Fern to protect the swelling buds and young 
growth from frosts in the spring. 


2015.—Pale pink Azalea.—I am anxious to find a 
very pale pink Azalea indica with a crinkled edge. Will 
you kindly give me the names of one or two you can 
recommend, and tell me where I can procure them ?— 
NEOPHYTE. 


*,* Comte de Chambord (bright pink, striped white), 
Mrs. Turner (pink, white margin, good variety), Sigismund 
Rucker (rosy-pink, white bev der). 


2016.—Paint for hot-water pipes.—Will one of 
your readers kindly advise me what is the best material 
to paint the hot-water pipes in a greenhouse with ?— 
ConsTANT READER, 


*,* For this work there is nothing to equal a mixture oy 
boiled oil and lamp-black ; tar is poison. Warm the pipes 
a little and they will soon ary. 


2017.—Cutting back Manetti-stock.—Having 
noticed this week in your valuable paper that it is advis- 
able to shelter newly-budded Manetti-stock, I am anxious 
to know if, before doing so, the Manettishould be cut back 
to the bud or left till the spring ?—Mary T. Smarpr. 

*,.* Do not cut the stock back to the bud until this has 
Jairly begun to push into growth, whenever that may be. 


2018 —Tobacco-juice and aphis.—Will Tobacco- 
juice injure Lilies in greenhouse, or what is the safestinsect- 
destroyer without injury to plants? Also the name of 
enclosed leaf 7—RoscrEA. 

*,* No; Tobacco-liqour diluted to the colour of weak 
tea will not injure the plants, but we should prefer to 
Sumigate the house gently once or twice. The XL All 
vaporising fumigators are the most effective. We cannot 
name plants from leaves, and certainly not from imperfect 
ones. 


2019.-Shrub for a screen.—My back-door being 
rather exposed to the street, I have an ordinary Elderberry- 
tree planted in frort. This is rather ordinary looking. 
Would you kindly give me your advice as to a few suitable 
trees to plant in its place ?—E. G, 

** A variegated Aucuba, Caucasian Laurel, or com- 
mon Rhododendron would be suitable, but would, of course, 
require some time to grow into large plants, and large 
specimens are expensive to buy. If you want something 
cheaper, buy two or three Lilac. 


2020.—Selection of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums.—Would you kindly name twenty-four Japanese 
Chrysanthemums of the best varieties for exhibition? 
No. 58.—M, J. 

*,* Yow cannot do better than select twenty-four 
varieties from the forty-eight sorts given in GARDENING, 
Dec. 7th., p. 612, to ‘* Lover of Chrysanthemums.” The 
colours are given in each instance, so you will have little 
difficulty in selecting those to suit your purpose. 


2021.—K ennel-manure.—Would you kindly favour 
me with an opinion as to the value cf kennel-manure, 
combined with that of horses or cows, and if it is adapted 
for light or heavy soil? A short reply in your next week's 
paper will greatly oblige— ONE JNTERESTED, 

*,* This is comparatively, if not quite, useless, being 
nasty sour stuff that would be better thrown awag or burnt 
than used in the garden. 


2022.—Balm of Gilead (Cedronella triphylla),—I 
had a tree last April named the Balm of Gilead. Oan jou 
tell me in GARDENING if it is hardy and general treatment? 
It came from America, and grows very fast.—M. A. 

*,* This is not hardy, except in favoured placcs, but is 
readily propagated by cuttings placed in a warm house. 
Keep them over the winter, and plant out in the spring. It 
is @ charming, fragrant thing. 


2023.—Roses for hedges.—Will you kindly tell me 
where I can get the following to make a good hedge? 
Sweet Briers, Copper and Yellow Austrian Briers, Scotch 
Briers, Harrisoni, and the Persian Yellow ; also the best 
time to plant ?—GrorG@E TRAFFORD. 

*.* Consult the advertising columns of GARDENING, 
and write to any of the nurserymen who advertise such 
things. 
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2024.—Planting Lilies.—Will you kindly inform 
me the best way to plant Chinese Sacred Lilies ?—R. H. 


*,* These are usually grown in bowls of water, the bulbs 
being supported and kept in place by a few stones or 
pebbles, Three or more may be placed in a bowl if neces- 
sary. They may also be grown in pots of sandy soil, or in 
ordinary Hyacinth glasses, in damp Moss, etc. When 
grown in water only, this should barely touch the base of 
the bulbs. See this week's illustration, 


2025.—Worms on a grave.—l should feel obliged 
if you would inform me through your valuable paper if a 
sprinkling of soot and lime wil] destroy worms without 
injuring bulbs (Harrisi Lilies, etc.), which I have planted 
on @ grave; or is there a better remedy? Also if a cover- 
ing of peat-mould-litter from a stable isgufficient to protect 
the bulbs from frost,—W. E. C. 

*.* There is no better preventive of worms than this, and 
it will do the bulbs no harm. Do not use any peat-Moss 
manure, but put on a 2-inch mulch of fresh Cocoa-nut- 
fibre instead. 


2026.—Tafted Pansies.—I want a good deep yellow 
self Viola (Tufted Pansy), 1 do. pure white, 1 do, pure 
lemon colour, and 1 do. pure very dark ?—Panris. 

*.“ There are so many new varieties sent out annually 
that tt is dijicult to make a selection of the best. The 
following are, however, all first rate.—Selfs: Bullion 
(deep yellow), Ardwell Gem (pale yellow), Black Douglas 
(dark purple), and Countess of Hopetoun (white). Four 
best edged or marked kinds ; Countess of Kintore, Skylark, 
Goldjinder, and Magpie. 


2027.—Laursls by side of wall.—I wish to have 
a row of Laurels by the side of a low wall. I want a good 
fast growing kind which would reach the height of 6 feet 
or more, and also a hardy one. Would you kindly give 
nae the name of one suitable for the purpose ’—S, J. 

*,* Hither the Caucrsian or round-leaved (rotundifolia) 
variety would swit your purpose best. Both are much 
hardier than the common Laurel, and rather more 
handsome, Of the two we should choose the former. 


2028.—Apples,—Can any of your readers tell me what 
is the best-flavoured dessert Apple of fair size to grow on 
a sandy soil, sloping towards the south-east? Situation 
in South Staffordshire, and sheltered from the north and 
west; climate healthy and good. I should prefer bush 
trees on the Paradise, fruit to ripen in October and keep 
a month or so. I have tried Cox’s Orange for seven years, 
but could only get small fruit of poor flavour.—Derrmor, 

*,* King of the Pippins, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, and 
Cox's Pomona ought to do well in your district on the 
Paradise stock. 


2029 —Outdoor Chrysanthemums,.—I have a 
sunny little garden, with low walls and good light soil. 
Will you kindly name a few plants for growth outdoor en- 
tirely, a3 I have no glaes of any kind? Kindly add a few 
simple cultural directions.—Crrvus. 


*,* Any of the outdoor Chrysanthemums will answer 
admirably in the position you name. Early and semi- 
early are the only sorts you should grow, as these will 
provide you with an abundance of blossoms and make the 
garden gay during the dull autumn months, A list of the 
best varieties was given in GARDENING, Nov. 20th, and you 
cannot improve the list there given, 


2030 -French Honeysuckle.—I have several, 
both white and red, seedlings of the above which are in 
small potsin a frame. They are perfectly hardy at present, 
but Ido not know whether they should be planted out 
now or if it would be better to wait till the spring. Will 
they flower next summer? Are they like the ordinary 
Honeysuckle and live for years, or must you raise freeh 
plants yearly ?—F. S, M. 


*,* These are biennials or perennials, according to coil, 
climate, etc. Keep the plants in the frame during the 
winter, and plant them out in the spring, about April. 
They will bloom neat summer. 


2031 —Bouvardias after flowering.—Wouldyou 
kindly inform me through your valuable paper what is the 
best thing to do with Bouvardias after they have done 
flowering ?—ONE IN Dovusr, 


*,* When the flowers are over cut the plants back 
moderately, and gradually withhold water until the soil is 
nearly dry. In this state keep them in a cool and airy house 
or pit, but safe from frost, Inthe early spring they may 
be still farther pruned, more or less, as required, then 
place the plants in a genial warmth, syringing them over- 
head frequently, but do not make the soil wet until the 
growth 8 somewhat advanced, After a good rest, as 
above, of two or three months, the plants start into growth 
again with great vigour. 


2032,—Water Lilies.—I have an aquarium in my 
conservatory, I have been rather unfortunate in my gold- 
fish, and I should like to try one or two Water Lilies, 
Will you kindly help me in the following? It measures 
3 feet long, 12 inches wide, 17 inches deep, with tap at 
bottom. I have a large tank of rain-water from the roof of 
the house, which I could supply to the Lilies when 
required. Would you inform me if the plan would answer ; 
a 20, will you give the names of one or two good sorts?— 

MATEUR, 


*,* Yes, you could grow any of the quite small kinds, 
such as Nymphea pygmea and its yellow variety N. p. 
helvola, the flowers about the size of half-a-crown, pro- 
duced freely over a long season. One plant of any of the 
other kinds would fill up more than the tank space in a 
season. 


2033.—Pale Rose-blooms.—I have a Maréchal Niel 
Rose which has made a good sucker from the root, but 
the blooms on it ara lighter in colour than those on the 
wood, which is rather weakly. What must I do to get all 
deep coloured blooms 7—Tun Porrerizs. 


*,* The blossoms on the young, strong wood, would 
naturally be rather paler than those produced by the old, 
hard growth, No doubt in time the colour will improve. 
On some soils the blossoms of this Rose are naturally 
deeper coloured than elsewhere. Try the effect of soot and 
burnt earth round the roots of the plant, and if the soil is 
deficient in tron, &@ watering or two with a weak solution 
of sulphate of iron (copperas), say + oz. to the gation, may 
. 0 good, but this must not be overdone. 
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2034.—Cannas withering.—What is the cause of 
Cannas dying like the enclosed? My Salvias are doing the 
same thing,—Brn-my-Cnurer. 

*,” Itis natural for these plants to wither or die down 
at this season, unless kept in @ strong, moist heat. Salvia 
patens and the annual kinds alway die down in the 
autumn also, but if you refer to the winter-flowering 
varieties, they ought to keep green in a fairly warm and 
moist atmosphere, 


2035.—Sealkale and coke-breeze.—I have a shed 
aud a good lot of treeze from the gas works, siftings from 
the coke crusher. Would Seakale planted in boxes and 
covered with the breeze answer? If so, any directions as 
to the matter will be acceptable. How deep should the 
boxes be covered with the ashes? I could bank it up any 
height, Would the roots require water? Would Rhubarb 
answer in the same way 7—GrorGr W. RAMSAY, 


*,* Coke is nasty, sour, unwholesome stuff for plants of 
any kind, whether burnt or not. Leaf-mould, old tan, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, or anything of this kind would be much 
better, but the best of all covering materials for Seakale is 
Seaweed, which you should have no difficulty in procuring. 
As a rule, however, both Seakale and Rhubarb are blanched 
when grown indoors by placing inverted pots, boaes, etc , 
over the roots, or by excluding light in any convenient 
way, and not by covering. 


2036.—Oow-manure and sawdust.—I am 
thinking of giving my flower garden a good dressing of 
cow-manure, but there is a lot of sawdust in it. What I 
want to know is, will the sawdust be any detriment to the 
plants when they are planted 7—W. W. 

*.* We have no objection to a little sawdust, etc , in 
ordinary stable-manure, as the ammonia, etc., contained 
in the urine appears to destroy the germs of fungi; but 
cow-manure %s different, and always liable to breed 
maggots and insects of many kinds. On the whole, we 
should say, therefore, that nothing better calculated to 
render one’s garden swarming with grubs of all kinds than 
this mixture could be had. If it must be used, mix a 
liberal auantity of lime with it beforehand. 


2037.—Hybrid Sweet Brier Roses.—I have 
recently bought five of the Penzance Sweet Briers, and 
am much disappointed to find that they have only one 
shoot each, two of them very feeble. As the price was 
high, I certainly expected something more promising, 
Can you tell me if they will flower in the coming summer, 
and if more shoots will spring from the base? I under- 
stand that no pruning is required.—Hgron, 

*,* The weakness of the plant is due to too rapid propa- 
gation, in order to meet the demand for these new forms 
of Roses. In the course of a year or two much better 
plants will be obtainable for less money. If carefully 
planted in a well-prepared bed of deep, mellow, and fairly 
rich soil, the plants will no doubt strengthen considerably, 
and flower in due time, but whether they will do so next 
season we cannot say. 


2038.—Propagating Azaleas.—I have some 
plants of Azalea Deutsche Perle. How do you increase 
them? What time of yeardo you do it? What kind of 
soil do you use for Azaleas ?—NrEW BEGINNER. 


*,* Cuttings of the young shoots, getting a little firm at 
the base, may be struck under a@ bell cr hand-glass ina 
warm pit or house about June. Put them in well 
drained pots of very sandy peat, surfaced with an inch of 
pure silver-sand (fine), making all quite firm, watering in 
well, and keeping close, shaded, and moderately moist 
until rooted, when pot off singly in sandy peat. Most of 
the plants sold by nurserymen are, however, grafted on 
stocks of the common kind, or seedlings, this beiny done in 
July or August. Keep the plants in w close, moist heat 
until the union is effected. 


2039.—Auriculas.—I am anxious to grow these in my 
garden, and bkave been told they will not do well if left out 
during the winter, and should be planted in a rockery. 
Will some experienced person kindly tell me how best to 
manage? I have a lean-to greenhouse off the dining-room 
which never gets any sun. Could I keep the plants in 
there during the winter? It does not seem to get very 
cold in there, Even during that terrible north-east wind 
we had lately it never felt really cold.—IGNoRANCE, 

*,* The ordinary garden or alpine varieties of these 
plants are hardy, and may be planted in any border of 
well-drained soil, though in damp places they certainly do 
best on rockwork. But the fine named “show” Auriculas 
are more tender, and should have the protection of glass in 
some form. They would succeed well in pots in the cool 
greenhouse from about October until the jlowers are over, 
when they should be removed to the shady side of a wall or 
hedge for the summer. 


2040.—Hardy Phloxes.—Please to name in your 
paper the eight best hardy herbaceous (not too tall) 
Phloxes for open flower garden border, pure white, pink, 
crimson, lavender, and four varieties with coloured eyes / 
—Paris. 

*,* Presuming that the ordinary late-flowering varieties 
are referred to, we should select the following varieties : 
Selfs—The Queen(pure white), Mme. de St Pulgeant or 
Mrs, J. Anderson (pink), Comte Lambertye (crimson), and 
M. Guilbert (mauve or lilac). Other varicties—Mme, H. 
Jacotot (white, with crimson eye), M, Graham (rose, car- 
mine centre), St. Beauve (white, rosy eye), and A. Von 
Humboldt (white, purple eye). 


2041.-Chrysanthemums for market.—Would 
you kindly give me names of most suitable up-to-date 
varieties of Chrysanthemums for market, both for cut 
blooms and also for growing to sell as plants? An answer 
in an early issue of your most valuable paper will much 
oblige. —CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


*,* Among the earlier varieties Mme. Desgrange and its 
cream and yellow sports, G. Wermig and Mrs. Hawkins, 
are still highly esteemed. Lady Fitzwygram is also a fine 
kind for cut flowers, Later on there are Lady Selborne, 
Malle. Lacroix, and Elaine (all white), Source @Or 
(bronze)—the new variety of this is sure to be a great 
favourite—and Mrs. G, Rundle (white), Mrs. Dixon 
(golden yellow), and George Glenny (primrose). Incurved 
are also grown to some extent, as well as Aurea multiflora 
and a few others, For late blooming W, H. Lincoln, 
Fulton, Lady Lawrence, Princess of Teck, and L. Canning 
are the chief favourites, 
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2042.—-Chrysanthemums the second year:— 
Please inform me whether plants of Chrysanthemums 
which have been grown against wall out-of-doors can be 
used a second year or had better be replaced by fresh 
ones? Names of afew of best for purpose will oblige.— 
SUSSEX, 

*.* Chrysanthemums may be grown against a wall the 
second year, but it is better to replant each season. In this 
way you may obtain some new forms and new colours, 
thus making the display far more interesting and novel. 
Japanese varieties best suited for the purpose : Mime. 
Marie Masse (mauve), Harvest Home (crimson), Ryecroft 
Glory (yellow), Medusa (terra cotta), Viviand Morel (light 
mauve), Chas. Davis (bronze-orange), Col. W. B. Smith 
(old-gold). Incurved varieties: Mrs. Geo. Rundle (white), 
Mrs, Dixon (rich yellow), Mr. Geo. Glenny (primrose- 
yellow). Pompons: Alice Butcher (red), Mrs, Culling ford 
Gee): Lyon (rosy-purple), President (rosy-carmine), 

Villiam Sabey (canary-yellow). 

2048 —Budding Tea Roses.—!I purpose planting 
some Brier-stocks in large pots to bud the same with Tea 
Rose-buds this coming summer, leaving the same outside 
until the approaching winter, ’96, and then bringing them 
inside. If successfully budded, would they be likely to 
bloom Christmas, °96, or would they thrive in outside 
borders, protected by 5-foot wall? Cun Roge-buds be 
bought from any nurseries ; if so, what do they usually 
charge for Tea Rose-buds 7—AnxIous, 

*.* We suppose you mean Standard Briers? However, 
it does not matter whether standard or dwarf, they can be 
budded as you propose. You cannot expect to get many 
jlowers the following winter, however, even if budded early, 
‘and it would be far better to let them make a year’s growth 
before attempting to force them at all. In order to jlower 
them next winter, the plants should be grafted between 
this and March, but this must be done in a close, moist 
heat, and requires both care and experience. Buds may 
be had from most nurseries at from 18. to 2s. per dozen, 
according to sorts, 

2044,—Camnnas.—I shall be very much indebted to 
you or any of your correspondents if you can give me the 
proper treatment of Cannas for the greenhouse. I have 
one just now that flowered in July with two spikes, and it 
is in full bloom again now, having three spikes with seven 
small shoots coming up at the bottom, The leaves on the 
flower-stalks are turning to a brown, hard dry colour, and 
when touched break like a dry, withered leaf.— AyrsuirE. 

*,* These charming and graceful plants may either be 
dried off in the autumn and wintered just safe from 
Jrost, starting them again in the spring, cr if they can be 
removed to a warm greenhouse or stove in October, and are 
duly supplied with water and a little liquid-manure, they 
will continue to grow and bloom, more or less, through the 
greater yart of the winter. It is natural to them to keep 
on pushing up Jresh grouths and flower-stems from time 
to time. The former may be taken off and struck like 
cuttings in heat, if desired. 


2015.—Flower seeds.— My father having given mea 
a piece of ground from his garden for a flower bed, I should 
feel much obliged if you will kindly instruct me what kind 
of seeds to get to make a good border to produce a nice 
show, and also what kind of seeds to get to make a good 
bed and the beet time to sow the secd? The soil is a 
black, heavy soil. The gun is shining on it nearly all day, 
—QGEORGE TRAFFORD. 

*,* Hardy annuals will suit your purpose best. Some 
of the best are Cornjlowers, Sweet Pras, Mignonette, 
Scarlet Flax, Convolvulus minor, Coreopsis of sorts, 
common or ‘‘ pot” Marigolds (Calendula), Hschscholiziasg, 
Clarkias. The proper time to cow (hese is towards the end 
of March or early in April, as soon as the weather becomes 
Jine and the soil works well. Thelast week in April you 
may sow seeds of the French and African Marigolds, 
Phlox Drummondi, China Asters, Ten-week Stocks, 
Zinnias, etc, Take care to work the ground well before- 
hand. 

2046.—Growing Carrots in stiff soil.—What 
treatment would a stiff soil require to grow good Carrots? 
No one in this district can grow Carrots, but I am of the 
opinion they can be grown anywhere if a bed is prepared, 
Taey all go yellow in a week’s time in July, the roots being 
eaten up with the worm g0 common in Carrots. What is 
the best long Carrot for autumn skows? Violas also all 
go in July in sun or shade, large healthy plants dying ing 
day’s time. This happens every year. Perhaps someone that 
has mastered this point will give hisexperience? It would 
benefit many a one, and nothing makes a better show than 
Violas. —GARDENER. 

*.* Trench the ground deeply and well, working in 
plenty of coal-ashes, burnt earth, road sand, leaf soil, old 
potting soil, also some lime and soot. Hoe a little super- 
phosphate in the surface shortly before sowing. Sow when 
the bed is in @ nice tilth, and directly you see the first 
plant go ye'low, water the bed with a solution of common 
salt, a good handful to each large can, or if the weather is 
wet sprinkle it thinly over the bed. Repeat the application, 
if necessary, in a week or tendays’ time. Violas (Tufted 
Pansies) ought to do better, as they like a fairly sound, 
loamy soil. Try the free use of burnt earth and soot, with 
a little lime, and dig the ground well. 

2047.—A Hoya bella.—I shall feel much obliged if 
you will advise me how to treat a Hoya bella in a large pot, 
which I find is badly cankered just above the soil. The 
plant divides from the soil into four branches, each 10 feet 
to 12 feet long, and it is at the bottom of the branches that 
there is a large swelling similar to canker on Rcse-trees., 
Higher up the branches look all right, and have all their 
leaves on. Shall I have to cut each branch off above the 
cankered place and put it in a small pot filled with sand, 
or do youthink the plant would recover if the old soil were 
shaken away and the roots put in some fresh sweet soil? 
Would it be advisable to throw the old soil away, or is there 
no fear of it, if used again, spreading the disease to any 
new plant that was planted in it ?—ALFRED ScnuMAcuER, 

*.* We expect this plant has been grafted on a stock of 
some other variety, hence the cankerous swelling. This 
may do no harm, or tt may kill the plant sooner or leter. 
We should take some cuttings in the spring, and strike 
them. April is the best month, and they root freely 
in a moderate warmth. Or each of the branches might ve 
layered into sandy soil, We should certainly throw away 
the old soil, and pot the young plantsin fresh, but we do not 
think this has anything to do with the swelling, 
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2048.—Select Chrysanthemums.—I admired the 
under-mentioned Chrysanthemums at a show lately, and 
should be greatly obliged if the Editor would give mea 
dozen out of the list which are easiest for an amateur to 
manage, and also say if they must be grown on the one- 
stem principle with three shoots for large flowers, or will 
they do on the decorative system and produce more 
fiowers, but, of course, smaller ?—Lord Brooke, Viviand 
Morel, Chas. Davis, Gloire du Rocher, Sunflower, Thomag 
Wilkins, Mrs. Falconer Jameson, Avalanche, G. C. Schwabe, 
Eva Knowles, Etoile de Lyon, President Borel, Excelsior, 
Florence Davis, Niveum, Thos, Stephenson, Ada Prass, 
Mis3 Dorothea Shea.—W. G. 8S. 


*,* Of the list submitted to us, we select the following 
varieties as being the easiest for an amateur to grow. 
Those sorts marked with an asterisk may be grown either 
as decorative plants or on the large - flower system. 
Viviand Morel,* mauve; Chas. Davis,* bronzy-yellow ; 
Gloire du Rocher, crimson and gold ; Sunflower,* yellow ; 
Thomas Wilkins, chrome-yellow ; Avalanche, white ; G. C. 
Schwabe, carmine-rose ; Htoile de Lyon,* light rosy-mawve ; 
President Borel,* bright carmine-rose; Miss Florence 
Davis, white, green centre; Niveus,* snow-white; Thos. 
Stephenson, reddish-amber. 


2049.—Chalk for fruit-trees.—I have planted 
some Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees at Naccolt 
Wye, Kent. The subsoil is a blue clay (brick), with a stiff 
rich loam on the surface. I want to knowif I put chalk 
round the trees and dig it in it [ shall by doing so improve 
their growth? I have put dung in the holes when they 
were planted, and also dung round them last March. Tney 
have done very well so far. I have not planted any 
Wellingtons, as I was told they would canker on such 
land. What is your opinion of them? Do you think they 
would canker, because nothing would pay me better if 
you think they would grow all right? Hawthorndens 
grow well. An answer through your valuable paper will 
very much oblige.—EpMuUND Hour, 


*,* The chalk will do no harm, but good. At the same 
time, we would rather use a moderate quantity of lime, not 
too fresh, or old mortar-rubbish. You did wrong to put 
manure in the holes, if more than a very little. On such 
land fruit-trees require very little or no manure until they 
begin to frwit, and then it is best applied as a summer top- 
dressing. Weshould advise you to burn a lot of the soil with 
small coal and use round the roots, also to plant high on 
such land. We do not see why Wellingtons should not do 
well ; if planted as we now direct they certainly will, 


2050.—Harly crop for greenhouse.— I havea lean- 
to greenhouse 20 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 9 feet high, 
3 feetin front, with glass to ground level, also glass sides. 
It faces south and is heated with a flue along the front and 
one end. I thought of planting early Potatoes. When 
should I plant to dig by April? Do you think they would 
do well and pay to grow, or could you kindly suggest any- 
thing else? I grow Cucumbers in summer. I began 
cutting the 8th of May, this year. I have two Roses in 
10-inch pots—one Maréchal Niel and one Niphetos, both 
10 feet long. I thought of planting these against the back 
wall. The soil is deep black loam. Do you think they 
would do well and pay to grow, or would it be too close 
and moist with Cucumbers (I give no air), or should I grow 
in pots and ripen wood outdoors, or partition off the house; 
or could you advise any better plan ?—ConsraNr READER. 


*,* You have not heat enough for French Beans, nor 
yet to get Strawberries in early (and for these the plants 
ought to be ready prepared now), 80, on the whole, Potatoes 
would probably pay you aswell asanything, Plant early 
in January, or about Christmas, to dig in April. Choose 
a dwarf variety, and keep warm and rather moist while 
growing, but towards the last give air abundantly, and 
not much water. Do not plant the Roses out against the 
back wall, but grow them in large tubs or bowes, and when 
the Cucumbers get up a little place them outside. The 
house is not large enough to divide. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of fruits.—l. Reed.—1, Winter Hawthorn- 
den; 2, Cockle Pippin; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, appar- 
ently a small Blenheim Orange; 5, Beauty of Hants; 6, 
Blenheim Orange; 7, Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 8, York- 
shire Beauty ; 9, not recognised; 10, Pear Catillac; 11, 
Apparently King of the Pippins.——G@. S. Ridgeley.—1, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Fearn’s 
Pippin; 4, Kerry Pippin. —Jrs. S. R. Rooke —Norfolk 
Beaufin.— H. H.—Doyenné du Comice, T. Brandrick, 
1, Warner’s King ; 2, Too poor to identify ; 3, Rosemary 
Russet; 4, Norfolk Beaufin.——W. W, Shepherd.—The 
Pear is Passe Colmar, the Apple, Ribston Pippin.— 
J. T, K.—1, Warner’s King; 3, Small fruit of Golden 
Noble ; 3, Gascoigne’s Scarlet; 4, Beauty of Hants; 5, 
Cornish Gilliflower ; 6, Keswick Codlin ; 7, Mank’s Codlin ; 
8, Ribston Pippin.—Drumbane.—Pear Beurré Bosc. 


Names of plants.—T7. G.—Chrysanthemum David 
Windsor.—HH. &. P., Walsall.—When the flower was 
handled it unfortunately fell to pieces, so we could not 
name it.——Shaw.—l, Aspidistra lurida variegata; 2, 
Pandanus Veitchi; 3, Curculigo recurvata; 4, Dracana 
terminalis. Nova Scotia.—1, Mesembryanthemum cur- 
viflorum ; 2, Common Ice-plant (M. crystallinum); 3, 
Sedum rupestre; 4, Mesembryanthemum deltoides,— 
W. EH. S.—The yellow Chrysanthemum you sent to us for 
naming is Soliel Levant, and the rose-chamois coloured 
flower is Margot. Excelsior.—The names of the speci- 
mens received are, 1, Adiantum gracillimum ; 2, Adiantum 
cuneatum; 3, A Labiate of some sort, which cannot 
pose y be identified by such a poor specimen ; send a 

etter one with flowers; 4, Giecoma hederacea (Ground 
Ivy).——G. Webb.—1, Andromeda floribunda ; 2, Thujopsis 
dolobrata ; 3, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 4, Biota orientalis 
aurea; 5, Apparently a Shallot. You numbered the herbs 
quite wrongly, so that unfortunately we could not name 
them, You had two labelled 1 and another 3; they were 
quite mixed up. Please to remember another time when 
you send that your parcel was underpaid. It was by the 
merest accident it was received at the office, as such parcels 
are never takenin. We get so many under-stamped letters 
and parcels that we make this a rigid rule-——H, R, P. 














Walsall,—1, Co]. W. B. Smith ; 2, Princess Teck ; 3, Fair 
Maid of Guernsey.——John Kyrle.—The light-coloured 
Orchid is Epidendrum cochleatum, and the other an 
Oacidium, but the flowers were too shrivelled to determine 
the variety or species.——A Constant Reader.—Orchid 
flowers ought always to be sent for naming, as many species 


are quite identical in habit. Nolisaspecies of Dendrochi- 


lum (Platyclinis) ; No. 2 is Dendrobium moschatum ; No. 3, 
Dendrobium densiflorum ; No. 4, Unrecognised, possibly 
an Eria; No. 5, Dendrobium Pierardi; No, 6, Dendrobium 
aggregatum. M. J.—Your Lycodium scandens, the 
name of the Fern, should be kept warm, with plenty of 
moisture overhead early in the day. Repot early in the 





year in new compost—peat, loam, with sharp sand or grit, 
placing a few lumps of charcoal in the compost. Keep in 
a temperature of 60 degs., moist, and free from insects. 
A dry heat is fatal, also too much sun at the start, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should be glad if readers would remember that we 


do not answer ee by post, and that we cannot wnder- 
take to forwar 


letters to correspondents,or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Fern.—The most complete book on Ferns, British and 
exotic, is the ‘‘ Book of Choice Ferns,” by G. Schneider, 
complete in 3 vols, or in 22 parts, illustrated. A 
thoroughly practical work, to be had of the author, 17, 
Ifield-road, West Brompton, London, S.W.— Rose.—The 
roots are those of Anthericum liliastrum variegatum, 
Give them a warm, light position in the open. WMiiton. 
—Try Mr. Pritchard, Riverslea Nursery, Christchurch, 
Hants, for the plant. 


Replies next week to ‘Friar,’ ‘A. L.,” 
‘pF. 07," “Mra. Paull (Truro),” “W... Jones,” “0. J. H.;”" 
* Anxious,” “* R. B. B.,” “N. 1,” “Rees,” “RR. Johnson,” 
‘““H. Walker,” “Beginner,” and ‘' Rob.” Oorrespondents 
are reminded that it is not always possible to answer queries 
the following week after which they are sent, but they are 
attended to as speedily as possible. 


Catalogues received.—Select Chrysin themums. 
—Wm. Clibran & Sons, Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham. 
——Forest Trees.—Dicksons & Co., 1 Waterloo-place, 
Edinburgh. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S DECEMBER SHOW. 


Tue last show of the season was in every sense 
a success. A large number of exhibits in which 
the late blossoms of the Chrysanthemums were 
seen in & variety of competitions afforded a 
grand display. Winter-flowering plants, such 
as Primula sinensis, Cyclamen, Hricas, besides 
charming tables on which were some of the 
pretty berried plants and a list of foliage 
plants, were very fine. The Chrysanthemums, 
of course, were the centre of interest to the 
majority. In the premier class for 24 Japanese 
blooms, Mr, A. Haggart, gardener to Mrs. John- 
son Foster, Moor Park, Ludlow, was first, with 
remarkably fresh and large flowers. His best 
were G. C. Schwabe, Etoile de Lyon, Mdlle. 
Marie Hoste, E. Molyneux, Mrs. W. H. 
Lee, Niveus, Lord Brooke, Viviand Morel, 
Duke of York, Mme. A. Moullin, Inter- 
national, Mons. Panckoucke, Golden Gate, 
Mdlle. Thérése Rey, Mrs. C. Harman Payne, 
and Robt. Owen. Mr. Haggart was also first 
for twelve Japanese distinct and six Japanese 
distinct. For twelve incurved in not less than 
six varieties Mr. W. Neville, gardener to 
Mr. F. W. Flight, Winchester, was first. The 
class for bunches of Chrysanthemums produced 
quite a large display, and relieved the exhibition 
of the usual formal appearance. Mr. H. Perkins, 
gardener to the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., 
Henley-on-Thames, was first for twenty-four 
bunches, containing three blooms in each bunch. 
His best flowers were Etoile de Lyon, W. H. 
Lincoln, Robert Owen, and other good sorts. 
The class for twelve bunches brought out some 
very good exhibits, Mr. R. C. Notcutt being first. 
The large singles were exhibited by three growers 
and were not nearly so pretty as when grown ina 
freer way. The blossoms in this class seemed 
shorn of that beauty and grace seen in those 
produced in a less artificial manner. Thesmall- 
flowering singles were much prettier ; unfortu- 
nately only one competitor in this class exhi- 
bited, Mr. A, Felgate, gardener to the Duchess 
of Wellington, being adjudged the first prize. 
The class for a vase of Chrysanthemums arranged 
with foliage and berries, etc., was well con- 
tested, eight competitors entering. Mr. D. B. 
Crane, Archway-road, Highgate, was first with 
a combination of large and small flowers, with 
Grasses, Croton foliage, Snilax, and Asparagus 
freely interspersed, a light, artistic arrange- 
ment being effected. Mrs. W. Green junior 
was second with a more cumbersome arrange- 
ment. Many excellent trade exhibits were 
shown, each of which were given awards or 
medals, These came from Messrs, H, Can- 
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nell and Sons, Swanley, Zonal Pelargoniums 
and Chrysanthemums; Mr. Norman Davis, 
Camberwell, Chrysanthemums; Mr. R. Owen, 
Maidenhead, and Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, 
Chrysanthemums ; Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 
flowering and foliage plants ; Messrs. G, Prickett 
and Son, Tottenham, group of white Chrysan- 
themum L. Canning; Mr. W. Wells, Red- 
hill, for cut flowers and plants arranged for 
effect ; and Mrs. W. Green junior, and Mr. A. 
Merriden, for table decorations, 

The finest exhibit in the building was that of 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, who put up a 
splendid group of Chrysanthemums and foliage 
plants. . The arrangement was well carried out, 
the colour of the flowers and foliaged plants 
blending most harmoniously. A long array of 
cut flowers was also arranged near the group. 
A gold medal was deservedly awarded to this 
collection. 











BIRDS. 


Dead Canary.—I shall be much obliged 
if you could tell me the cause of the death of 
the Canary bird I enclose? It lived in a large 
aviary indoors, in a room at 60 degs., with a 
number of other birds. Yesterday it was per- 
fectly well, and was found dead this morning. 





‘Its food was Rape, Canary, and Millet-seed, and 


yesterday it had some Chickweed with the rest 
of the birds. It was hatched last May.— 
EL. 


*,* It is to be feared that the Canary sent for 
examination must have partaken of some poison- 
ous vegetable substance supplied with, or in 
mistake for Chickweed. We cannot account 
for the death of the bird in any other way, it 
being in good, healthy condition, as well as 
being bright and clean in plumage. 


The Brambling.—This bird, which is also 
called the Mountain Finch, is very handsome in 
plumage, and in size somewhat larger than the 
Chaffinch, It is a native of the northern regions 
of Kurope, frequenting wild mountain districts 
where the Beech is most plentiful, but visits our 
island in winter, sometimes in large numbers, 
when many are captured by the bird-catchers 
for the sake of their plumage, their vocal powers 
not being very great. It is, however, often 
kept as a cage bird. In the plumage of this | 
bird the top of the head and the back are of a 
glossy black, slightly edged with a yellow- 
brown ; the throat and breast are orange, as are 
also the lesser coverts of the wings, but those 
which rest on the quill feathers are barred with 
black and tipped with orange. It measures six 
and a quarter inches in length, and the tail is 
slightly forked. It builds in lofty Pine and 
Spruce-trees. In confinement it may be fed upon 
such food as is supplied to the other members of 
the Finch tribe.—S. 8. G. 


Sparrow -Hawk.—Will some of your 
readers please inform me whether a Sparrow- 
Hawk will live in confinement? And, if so, 
what would be the proper food for it?— 
INQUIRER, 


*,* Yes, a Sparrow-Hawk will live long and 
thrive in a state of captivity under good and 
proper treatment. Do not mew up your bird 
in a cage, unless it be of very large dimensions, 
but provide for it a snug, shelte:ed, wire-fronted 
domicile out-of-doors. Feed upon raw lean 
meat, bullock’s liver, birds, mice, and fresh 
animal food of any description. Keep the floor 
and perches well scraped and cleansed, strew 
the floor thickly with sandy gravel, and keep up 
a good supply of fresh drinking water. 


Insects on Canary.—Will the writer of 
the articles on birds kindly give me directions 
as to how I can get rid of asmall red insect that 
I find on my Canary ?—F. H. 


*.* Generally speaking, an old or neglected 
wood cage is the cause of the appearance of 
these parasites, which cause great distress and 
constant irritation to birds infested with them. 
The cage after being dipped in boiling water 
should be well scrubbed with strong soda and 
soap, being afterwards rinsed with clean, fresh 
water, and when quite dry carefully oiled with 
salad oil, working the oil into every crack and 
crevice by means of a small brush or stiff 
feather. The mites upon the bird can be des- 
troyed by applying, by means of a small camel’s 
hair paint-brush, under each wing, around the 
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neck, and in various parts under the feathers, a 
little paraftin-oil. This can be repeated, if 
necessary, and will do the bird no harm, although 
paraffin is a great destroyer of insect life. The 
bird must be held gently, but firmly, in one 
hand, while the brush, dipped in the oil, should 
touch it lightly here and there whilst blowing up 
the feathers. These pests usually lurk in the 
cracks and crevices of the cage during the day 
and attack the bird at night, so you will probably 
banish them by treating the cage as above 
described or providing the bird with a new 
one. 


Bullfinches with duil plumage.— 
Seeing in GARDENING, Nov. 30th, correspondents 
that complain of their Bullfinches turning grey, 
I write to say that my mother has one that she 
has had for a little over twelve months. It has 
moulted twice, and its feathers improve each 
time. Its staple food is Canary and Rape-seed, 
and it never has more than one Hemp-seed a day. 
It also has Plantain, Watercress, and Groundsel. 
Occasionally it is given a morsel of chalk or salt, 
of which it seems very fond. People often 
admire its fine colour and general appearance,— 
P. Davey, The Chart, Limpsfield. 




















































FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


SOME BREAD PUDDINGS. 


mould or basin thickly, sprinkle brown sugar 


them in the mould in layers, with Lemon-peel, 


serve hot. 





pale brown, 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


—_—_ 


Hens dying (J. Hiyy3),—Your hens appear 
to be suffering from paralysis, which affects the 
legs, rendering the bird unable to move, and is 
generally caused by over-stimulating food. 
‘here is no known remedy for this disease. 
Overfeeding is the cause of the most general 
diseases among Fowls. You had better lessen 
the allowance of food. Mix the Barley-meal 
with bran or pollard and boiled vegetables, and 

Jorn once a j { 
pee saite day only, just before the Fowls powdered white sugar and serve hot or cold. 

Management of Fowls in confine- 
ment (Paignion).—As your poultry run is on 
a sandy soil, and you have a nice warm roosting- 
place, your poultry-keeping is likely to prove a 
success. The diseases to which Fowls are sub- 
ject arise chiefly from their being kept upon wet, 
stagnant, clayey soils; gravel or sand, with a 
subsoil of chalk or gravel, are the best. As to 
food and times of feeding the best rule to follow is 
to give soft food early in the morning, in a warm 
state during the winter months, consisting of 
Barley-meal, scalded, to which may be added a 
good proportion of sharps or pollard during the 
summer ; this paste should be of a stiff nature, 
but that will easily crumble and fall to pieces 
when thrown tothe ground. Turnips, Carrots, 
and other vegetables, if boiled and mixed with 
the soft food, conduce to good health, and are 
especially valuable for Fowls not having a Grass 
run, Kitchen scraps may be given at mid-day, 
and always good sound grain at night before 
roosting time. The hard grain should consist 
of Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buckwheat, given 
in turn, as a frequent change of food is much to 
be recommended, being far better than the 
constant use of one kind of grain. Maize must, 
however, be supplied somewhat sparingly, as it 
is apt to promote the formation of internal fat, 
and hens that are fat seldom lay well, and are 
unhealthy. The more exercise your Fowls can 
get the better will be their health, but if they 
can have no other place to scratch in than their 
run, you should provide dry ashes for them to 
scratch and dust in. This dusting process, of 
which Fowls are very fond, cleanses their skin 
and feathers from vermin and all impurities, 
and is materially instrumental in preserving 
their health. A heap of sifted coal-ashes, dry 
earth, or wood-ashes should be provided under 
shelter, and where the rays of the sun may 
reach, so as to be dry and warm, Chopped or 
ground bones are very good for laying hens, 
while burnt oyster-shells, if broken into small 
pieces, are a good substitute for lime, or a good 
supply of mortar-rubbish, chalk, or similar 
substance should be provided, or the hens will 
be liable to lay shelless eggs. Boiled Potatoes 
contain a large proportion of nutriment, and, 
mixed with Bran or meal are conducive to good 
laying. Do not forget to keep up a constant 
supply of fresh drinking water, and that the 
more exercise your Fowls get, and the greater 
the variety of the food supplied, the better they 
will thrive. 


a froth, and thoroughly mix all the ingredients. 


when the pudding should be sufficiently cooked, 


ment to roast pork, and may, for variety’s sake, 
be tied in a cloth, boiled for an hour and a half, 


meat. 


jam or stewed fruit, a small piece of butter, and 


basin, make the milk hot, and pour it over the 
bread ; cover the basin and let it stand by the 
side of the fire, or in a cool oven, until the bread 
is quite soft. Beat the eggs with the sugar, and 
mix these with the bread. Butter a pie-dish, 
lay a little jam at the bottom of it, and then 
pour over the jam half the bread mixture, and 
then spread a little more jam, add the remainder 
of the bread, break a few pieces of butter over 
the top, and then a little grated Nutmeg. Place 
the pudding into a moderately hot oven for 
about fifteen minutes, or until it is slightly 
brown on the top. Shower a little powdered 
white sugar over, and serve hot or cold. 


Rock cakes.—1 Ib. flour, 41b. currants, 4 1b. butter, 
4 1b. moist sugar, three eggs, 1 gill of milk, 1 teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda, Beat the sugar and butter together, 
add the flour, a pinch of salt, the currants, the eggs and 
milk beaten together, and quite last the soda, dissolved in 
two teaspoonfuls of tepid water. Bake in patty pans. 


20 BEAUTIFUL hardy plants only 2s. th 

lot—viz., 50 Pansy, 50 8 pendula. 20 O. Bells, 
20 Antirrhinums, 20 8. Williams (doule), 10 Salvias, 10 Corn- 
flowers. 10 Carnations, car. pd._LEIGH, Broughton, Hants. 


GPLEN DID DOUBLE PAZONIES, white, yel- 
low, pink, 5s. ; Dusty Miller Auricula, 2s. 9d, ; Christmas 
Roses, 33. Fd. doz., free —MR. LANE, Sydenham, Belfast. 


66 (YARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 
Covers forBinding each Volume of GARDENING, from 
Vol. 1. to present time, are on sale, price 1s. 6d. each; post 
free, 1s. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 
the Publishing Oftice, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 








BREAD AND AprLE puppING.—Butter a plain 


over the butter, and line the mould with slices 
of bread thickly buttered; peel and cut some 
Apples into slices, take out the cores, and place 


candied Orange, and Citron to taste, and a 
little sugar between each layer of Apples; fill 
up the mould, and cover with a thin slice of 
bread, soaked in warm water. Bake it in a 
moderate oven for three hours, turn it out, and 





































BREAD-CRUMB AND MARMALADE PUDDING.— 
Take one large tablespoonful of marmalade, one 
breakfastcupful of fine bread-crumbs, sugar to 
taste, one egg, and half-a-pint of milk. Puta 
layer of marmalade at the bottom of a pie-dish, 
rub some stale bread through a wire-sieve until 
you get a breakfastcupful, mix this with the 
sugar, and put it over the marmalade. Beat up 
the egg, add the milk to it, and pour this 
custard into the dish. Bake in a very moderate 
oven for an hour and a half. It should bea 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING.—Cut four 
rounds as thin as possible from a half-quartern 
loaf, remove the crust, and, having buttered the 
slices, cut them in neat pieces, and place a row 
in the bottom of a buttered pie-dish. Sprinkle 
over some washed and dried sultanas, then 
place another layer of bread with more sultanas, 
and soon till the dish isfull. Beat up two eggs 
till light—yolks and white together—then add 
half a pint of milk with sugar and flavouring to 
taste; pour this mixture over the bread ; bake in 
a very slow oven about three-quarters of an 
hour. When done, sprinkle over the top some 


SAVOURY BREAD PUDDING.—Take 4 lb. of stale 
pieces of bread, 3 oz. of flour, four large Onions, 
one tablespoonful of powdered Sage, 2 oz, of 
butter or dripping, one egg, pepper and salt to 
taste. Soak the bread until soft, squeeze away 
as much water as possible, skin and parboil the 
Onions, drain and chop them small, rub half the 
butter or dripping among the flour and powdered 
Sage until there are no lumps, whip the egg to 


Butter a shallow pie-dish, pour in the mixture 
and break a few pieces of butter over the top, 
place in a good oven for about half-an-hour, 
and may be served either hot or cold. This 
pudding will be found an excellent accompani- 
and served with roast pork gravy, or with the 

BREAD AND JAM PUDDING.—Take two break- 
fast-cupfuls of broken bread, three cupfuls of 


milk, one tablespoonful of sugar, two eggs, some 


a little grated Nutmeg. Put the bread into a 


ROS E S Thousands of grand plants 
s to select from with good 
fibry roots, 200 newest and best sorts. 

12 H.P.’s, finest named, 68., 25 for lls., 50 for £1: 12 Tea- 
scented, 93.; Olimbing Roses, distinct colours, 9s. doz. ; 
Rosa rugosa, 6 for 2s. 6d.; Moss Roses, 8d. each; Green 
Rose, 8d. each; Ohina Roses, 6 for 28. 6d. ; Sweet Brier, 3d. 
each; 6 for le. 3d.; own-root Roses, 8s. per doz. Yellow 
Austrian Brier, 8d. each. Send for a Catalogue. 

Mr METCALF, Gr. to Lord Masham, Swinton Park, Yorks, 
writes, 29 Oct., 1895: ‘‘Gents,—Send us the following Roses : 
- + « » »« I was very pleased with the dwarf Roses you 
supplied last autumn; they were nice, clean, well-rooted 
stuff, and they have bloomed remarkably well and proved 
true to name. Out of 130, one death.” 

CARNATIONS, named: Mrs. Muir, Raby, Salisbury, &c., 
3s 6d. doz. ; Grand Begonias, coloured, distinct, 2s. 6d. doz. . 
Lilium lancifol. album, 6d. ea.; Smilax, 6 for 1s. 6d. ; Cacti, 
white, 6d., scarlet, 6d., 6 sorts, 33.; Double Ivy Geranium, 
distinct colours, named sorts, 3d. each, 2s. 6d>dozen; Fever- 
plants, ls. 3d. dozen; Wallflowers, Blood-red, Golden Yellow, 
00 for 1s. ; mixed sorts, 1s. 3d. 100; Columbines, gland. major, 
12 for 1s.; Gaillardia grandifl., 6, 1s.; Anemone japonica 
alba, Dielytra (Bleeding Heart), Torch Lily (Red Hot Poker), 
Scabiosa caucasica, hardy yellow (Doronicum), or white 
(Chrysanth. max.), Marguerites, Perennial Suntiowers, and 
small Rigid Sunflower, 4d. each’; any 6 for 1s. 6d. Oatalogue 
Hardy Perennials free. Polyanthus, ls. doz.; Hollyhocks, 
12 double, distinct, coloured, 3s. 6d.; mixed, ls. 3d. doz. ; 
Golden Elder, variegated ditto, flowering Currants, 6, 2s. 

OLIMBERS: Variegated Jap. Honeysuckle, Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, Virginian Creeper, Clematis flammula (white, sweet), 
C. Viticella (blue), Jasmine (white or yellow), Irish Ivy, Peren- 
nial Peas, red or white, 4d. ; any 6, 1s.6d. Variegated Ivy, 6d. 
each ; 6 for 2s. 

FRUIT-TREES: Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, 
trained for walls; Pyramids or Standards. Names and lowest 
prices on application. All the above package and carriage 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. & A. MAY. The Hope Nurseries, 
Bedale, Yorks. ([Esras. 1810 ] 


TO HORTICULTURISTS. 
JOHNSTONE, near GLASGOW. 


FOR SAUE by PUBLIC AUCTION, within the Black 
Bull Inn, Johnstone, on SATURDAY, 21st DECEMBER, 
1895, at 2 o'clock p m. (if not previously sold privately) 


ROSEBANK HOUSE AND GROUND.—This 


property is fitted for the cultivation of fruits and flowers, 
and is worthy the attention of practical men with some 
capital. It i3 within a few miles by rail of Glasgow and 
Paisley. There are large and valuable Greenhouses, Vineries, 
and Tomato-houses, recently erected by Boyd, of Paisley. 
The grouod extends to 1 acre, 2 roods, 23 poles, or thereby, 
and is held in perpetual feu for an annual feu duty of 
£3 11s. 6d., or thereby. The house is very commodious, and 
has a bathroom, w.c., and other conveniences, with stable, 
coacb-house, byre, &c., &c. Upset price of house and ground, 
£1,300. In addition to the price, the Purchaser would have 
to take over and pay for the Greenhouses, Vineries, and 
Tomato-houres, Heating Apparatus and appurtenances 
therein, and the Grates, Gasaliers, and Venetian Blinds inthe 
honse and offices, at a price to be ascertained by arbitration. 
For further particulars apply to Thomas Kirkhope, 
Solicitor, Ardrossan N.B. 


MPELOPSIS VEITCHI (true), 4, ls. 3d. ; 
Carnation Germaine, 4, 1s. 3d.; Bignonia radicang, 4, 
Is. 2d., all free.—HENRY & OO, near Amersham, Bucks. 


POCKERY PLANTS, four named varieties, 


40, ls. 3d. Violet suavis, old-fashioned. sweet-scented 
hardy, 50, 1s. 3d. Hepaticas, blue, pink, white, 12, mixed, 
ls, 64., free.—_K ATE, Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 


HRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus niger) 4, 


le. 3d. ; 40 Rockery Periwinkles, including double purple, 
double blue, variegated, large blue, small blue, 1s. 3d. Auric- 
ulas, handsome varieties, including yellow Dusty Miller, 12, 
1s. 3d. Primroses, single yellow, 100, 1s. 6d. Ivy, small leaf, 
for carpeting ground or covering walls, 100, ls. 3d. Tussi- 
lago fragrans (Winter Heliotrope), 15, 1s, 3d., free—KATE, 
Harley Park, Callan. Ireland. 


IOLETS.—Marie Louise (double blue), Czar 
(large purple), 24, 1s. 4d.; 100, 48. 9d. Double Red 
Violets, fragrant, 12, 1s. Montbretia crocosmeeflora (orange), 
20,1s. Lady Trevelyan. white perennial Aster, Tripoli, pur- 
ple, 15, 1s. Double White Primroses, 12, ls. 3d. Tiarella 
(Foam-flower), perennial, 6, 1s. Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 
yellow perennial Daisy, 12, 1s. 3d., free.—-KATE, Harley Park, 
Oallan, Ireland 


KRENNIALS.—200 varieties cheap. Cata- 

logue free, Yellow perennial Foxgloves, hardy, rich 
sulphur bells, 8, 1s. Double White Clove Pinks, 15, 1s. 
Schizostylis (Afghan Lily), 15, 1s. Tritoma (Red Poker), 3, 
ls. Oauterbury Bells, mixed, strong, 40, ls. 4d. White 
Gladiolus, 20, ls. Solomon’s Seal, 8, 1s. Orange Lilies, 4, Is. 
French Anemones, brilliant, 36, 1s. 2d., free.—KATE, 
Harley Park. Callan, Ireland. 


ARNATIONS. — Uriah Pike, The Bride, 
Countess of Paris, Raby Castle, Wallace Bond, Red- 
braes; the six, 2s. Pinks: Her Majesty, Magnum Bonum, 
Early Rose, Mrs. Pettifer, Mrs. Sinkins, Alice Lee: the six 
for 1s. 3d. Violas: Blue King, Mrs. Grant, The Mearns, 
Magpie, Blue Cloud, Golden Gem, Duchess of Fife, Countess 
of Wharnclitfe, Archie Grant, Ardwell Gem, Crimson King, 
Countess of Kintore ; the twelve forls. 6d. Carriage free.— 
J. LANGFORD, Florist, Withington, Manchester. 
PLENDID GREENHOUSE COLLECTION. 
—§ Cyclamens, 3 Fuchsias, 3 Heliotrope, 2 White, 2 Yel- 
low Marguerites, 4 Aralia, 2 Ferns, 3 Double Ivy Geraniums, 
12 splendid Tulips, 12 Hyacinths The whole lot named, car- 
riage paid, 4s.—G. F. LETTS, We:+t Haddon, Rugby. 


OSES on seedling Brier, well rooted. — 3 

Teas, 3 Hybrid Perpetuals. best varieties, and 1 Maré- 

chal Niel; tho 7, carriage paid, for 43. 6d.—THOMAS 
TALBOT, Rose Grower, Heswall, Cheshire. 


(HRISTMAS ROSES, good strong clumps, full 
of buds, 10s. doz.; 1s. each. Double white Daisies, 2s, 
100 —Mr. J. JACKSON, Orevenagh, Omagb, Co. Tyrone. 


HRYSANTHEMUM.CU TINGS. —Souv. de 
Petite Amie, Niveus. Louise, Golden Gate, Mad. Camot, 
Mad. CG. Molin, Mons. C0. Molin, Hairy Wonder. 25 distinet var., 
including above, 53.; 12 var., 2s.6d. Nothing but thoroughly 
reliable zorta.—Hy. ROGERS, Gipsy-lane Nursery, Leicester | 


| ILIES OF THE VALLEY.—Strong flower- 
ing crowns, for forcing, ls. 6d. 100; 250, 33., free.—A. 
SYMONDS, 65, East-street, Horncastle. 


ARCISSUS POETICUS (Pheasant Eye), 
harvested, blooming bulbs, 5s. per 1,000 ; small harvested 
bulbs, 1s. fd. per bushel; dug from ground 3s. per bushel ; 
genuine bulks, cash with order.—CARTER, Southtleet, Kent. 
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PUMPS FOR 
OEEP WELLS. 


BARNS, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. | 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


FOR A 


CARDENER, AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL. 


“GARDENING” 


G7 © Xu. sz WZ. 
Oontaining the numbers from March 3rd, 1894, te 
February 28rd, 1895, inclusive. 


Price 6s. 6d.; post frees 7s. 3d. 


Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or from the Publishing 
Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
GLASS— CHEAP GLASS. 

IN STOCK SIZES. 
15-0z. 21-oz. (12 by 10, 18 by 12, 18 by 14, 24 by 14, 
4ths .. 78. 6d. 10s. -~ 14 by 12, 20 by 12, 18 by 16, 24 by 16, 
per 100-ft. box. | 16 by 12, 16 by 14, 2) by 16, 25 by 18, &c. 
14 by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5s. per 100 feet. 
Flooring, 5s. 9d. per square ; Matching, 4s. 9d. ; 2 by 4 at 4d. 
per foot run; Trellis, Garden Utensils of all kinds, Iron- 
mongery, Paints, &c. Catalogues free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, LONDON, EO. 














YREENHOUSES complete from 403. ; Span- 

roof, 50s.; strong Garden Lights, painted and glazed, 4 

feet by 3 feet, 6s. each ; 6 feet by 4 feet, 8s.each. State sizes, 

and obtain estimates and Catalogues free.—SHEPHERD & 
SON, 36, Davisville-road, Shepherd’s-bush, London, W. 


PARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 

large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit- 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


95 000 PAIRS OF LEGGINGS, just passed 
) out of service ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top and bottom, 
leather lace-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom. 
Cost 7s. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 











(JARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

finest, 112 lb., 17s. ; 56 1b., 108. ; 28 Ib., 5s. 6d.; 14 Ib., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
ls. perlb. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Rafiia 
ls. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &o. Price List on application. — 
WATSON & SOULL., 90, Lower Thames-street. London. E.0 


WaAteER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 


—Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top; weight 476 lb. ; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 
paid for £3 5s. each from—H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 
8 ft. wide, 2s. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 58.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, cost four times the money, 


Post free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Oon 
tractor, Rye. 


ORSES FOR SALE. —A Powerful Brougham 
MARE, dark bay with black points, rising 7 yrs. old, 
quiet to ride or drive, stands 17 hands. Also an active, 
staunch, CHESNUT COB, mare, rising 6 yrs., has been con- 
stantly driven, and is perfectly quiet. A PAIR of handsome 
CHESNUT PONIES, rising 4 and 5 yrs., unbroken, about 
14-2, Also A GOOD CART MARE, 7 yrs. old, sound and 
quiet. Veterinary examination allowed in all cases.—Apply 
W. STEELE, Ridge Hill, Kingscote, Sussex. 


AIR OF YOUNG SWANS For Sale, Price 
lis. Apply—H. LONGLEY, Kingscote, Eact Grinstead, 

















5 
A age 23; one child; ride and drive single or pair; 
thoroughly understands his duties ; good references.—Apply 
H, SARGENT, Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
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ARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE (Lrp.) 


(KEITH’S AND GRIFFITHS’ PATENTS). 


BOILERS TO HEAT FROM 20 TO 200 FEET OF 4-INCH PIPE. 
Can be ATTACHED to any EXISTING PIPES of any DIAMETER, 


Change of Boilers easily effected in one day. 


Full particulars and Testimonials to the extraordinary efficiency of these Boilers, mors 
‘4 especially where they have been substituted for saddles and other boilers, and showing 
that they can be relied on. 


4.2 TO BURN WITHOUT ATTENTION FOR A MINIMUM OF 
+ 12 HOURS AND UP TO 24 HOURS. 


To Maintain an Even Temperature during this time and 
to be very easily managed. 


APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
Syndicate (Ltd.), Southampton. 


pac jaNures G. HAYWARD 


PISA Pa tht 


Vines, Tomatoes, Ferns, CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
Flowers, & Vegetables 359, BROGKLEY ROAD, BROGKLEY, LONDON. 


Are unequalled by any Fertilizer in the market. NN 
Pamphlet & Prices free on application to SS 


WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE C° 


HEREFORD. 
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FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS, 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. _Double-barrel Breech- 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s.6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d, Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN ©CO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 





This is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre- 
pared Si toeiélly for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, 
Stages for plants, Painted one coat, 16-0z. glass, all neces- 
sary Lronwork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the 
following prices. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write for New 
List, post fres. 








No. 2 Lean-to, 


. 1 Span-roof. a 
NO elon 7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 8 
8 fi) an tba eases 


FREE oN Rat rm Lowpom, | 3 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 16 5 
packages included. 10ft, 7H. y 5 0 O}10f ,, 7H. 410 
C LA SS fe (Dom Mate Y Moe WN [1g te rt Atco OO 1S tee Oe 
3rds Qs. 6d. 12s. 6d. For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 


The following 48 & LAst of stues always in stock :— 
10 by 8,12 by 812 by 114 by 10 16 by 12, 18 by 14, 30 by 18, Gr . EX A Ww A HYD, 
13 by M1, M4 by 12, 17 by 18, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 2 by 16 4bY16,) 959° BROGKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, §.E. 
Glass cut to’any size at a slight advance on the above prices. : 
SILVER MEDAL 


Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
s9und condition. Paint, 4d. per lb. ; Putty, 1d. per Ib. 
(KINNELL’S PATENT). 
SECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING ACTION OF Hot BLAst, 
~ oy 





ooco 








Please write for prices for large quantities, when epecia' 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper, 
J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse, 
3i, Moor-lane, Cripplegate, London, E.0. 


THE CHALLENGE HOT-AIR AND WATER- 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, or Gas. Twice as effective as the best 
ever offered to the public. 

Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a less 
expenditure of fuel. Price 
from 21/-. The Celebrated 
Asbestos Water Wick Stove, 
25/=, Oil Stoves for Green- 
houses, from 3/6, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post. 







































































‘ ‘ Frx In Enp or Housk. No BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 
W. POORE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.O. | 4 warded First Prize in open Competition by the R. H. Society. 





WILL BURN LONGER WITHOUT ATTENTION 
THAN ANY OTHER BOILER OF THIS TYPE, 
as well as being the most POWERFUL and 
ECONOMICAL MANUFAOTURED. ; 

the old firm of Greenhouse Builders, NO WASTE. HEAT through front plate y Reis 

W. ANDREWS & CO., Frizinghall, Bradford, York-|  SOBRYS ST atuwa! ond LOSS. 

pera ee Dae sid nee Pa DON'T BUY CHEAP SMALL BOILERS WHICH 
E oe NOT THROUGH NIGHT WITH- 
A. P. JOHNSON,|) SU selon 


OUT ATTENTION. 
Wilmington, Hull, Catalogues and Estimates for Complete Apparatus FREE, 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should call or send for Catalogue from 

















ASE 227, NIT, | Heanito. NoO-18 | 1 acEST SHOW ROOMS SOLELY DEVOTED TO HEATING 
ARCH IMRSS 15 7 f-10 1B| iy 8.8 APPLIANCES IN THE KINGDOM. 





30 by 12..21 7} 20 by 12..14 7 
+ 35 by 14..27 14] 30 by 12..19 0 


ty uar ula0ey 12.30 °|  GHAS. P, KINNELL & CO., 


struction, with glass cut to size. No. 28.—Oucumber Frame, “ay 
Oft. by 4ft., piaied and painted, £2. Car. paid to any station 65 & Go a, SO TE ae ST REET, 


in England, Scotland, and Wales. Price Lists post free. 
D PiGS.—Choice of ben & od 
GREEN HOUSES. TES Sentien hee 10 Sani old, to 8 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price | service. Also Yelts, same age. Strongly recommended as 
List of Greenhouses, &., complete from 48s., post free, two | the best bacon Hogs. Pigs of any a i from 8 weeks upwards. 
stamps._S. HARTLEY and Co., Horticultural Builders, | On rail West Hoathly-station.—Apply BAILIFF, Home 
Valley-street Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. Farm, Ridgehill, Kingscote, Sussex. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








No. 876.—Vos. XVII. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.” 


DECEMBER 21, 1895. 
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FLOWERS OF THE WINTER GARDEN. 
A Lerrer FROM DEVONSHIRE. 


As the year draws to aclose, and the garden, 
with each succeeding week, loses tint by tint 
the brilliance of its autumn colouring, one is apt 
to feel that floral loveliness must be sought for 


beneath the sheltering panes of greenhouse or 
conservatory, and to more or less ignore the 
many beauties that still remain to us in the 
open. First and foremost in the list of winter 
flowers comes the Christmas Rose, whose chaste 
white blossoms would be acceptable at any 
season, aud are specially welcome appearing as 
they do in the dull days of winter. The earliest 
and best variety of the Hellebore family, H. 
altifolius, sometimes styled maximus, produces 
its large white fl»wers—often as much as 5 inches 
across, which, carried on long stalks beautifully 
mottled with red, stand well above the hand- 
some dark foliage—in November and December, 
the display being often prolonged by the appear- 
ance of blooms, in lesser quantity, through the 
two and even three succeeding months. The 
common Christmas Rose (H niger) follows the 
last-mentioned variety, and bears smaller 
flowers on shorter, light green stems. It is 
exceedingly decorative in a cut state, and 
thousands of plants of this Hellebore and H. 
altifolius~are grown for the supply of cut 
flowers. The foliage should not be cut for 
arranging with the flowers, as this practice 
diminishes the strength of the plants, but the 
leafage of the common Rhododendron will be 
found to bear a great resemblance to the leaves 
of these Hellebores, and to associate well with 
the flowers. There are now many beautifully 
spotted hybrids between H. niger, H. altifolius, 
and the red Hellebore (H. colchicus). 

THe Winter FLAG (Schizostylis coccinea) is 
most valuable at this season, its Gladiolus-like 
heads of glowing crimson, especially where the 
plant is naturalised in colonies, affording a high 
note of colour in the pale winter sunshine. I 
have found that this subject does not flourish in 
a damp situation in heavy loam, it being im- 
patient of stagnant moisture at the root during 
the winter, though requiring a certain amount 
of attention in this particular in summer-time. 

IRIs STYLOSA, a very lovely and sweetly- 
scented flower, is now in blossom, large clumps 
producing numerous blooms, many of which are 
so hidden by the narrow leafage that they are 
discovered with difficulty. This plant, like the 
foregoing, does not flourish in a heavy, damp 
soil, and does best on a sheltered bank. I have 
found both this and its white variety growing 
beneath the Pines on Algerian hillsides and 
flowering freely in very poor soil. 

Now and again, even as late in the yearas 
this, one sees in some specially-favoured corner 
the bright colours of Chrysanthemums—the 
brilliant gold of W. H. Lincoln, and the velvety- 
crimson of the old-fashioned but beautiful Julie 
Lagravere. 

Of climbers the most striking is, without 
doubt, the Winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum), which is this Christmas-tide un- 
usually floriferous, Coming into the zenith of 
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its beauty at a time when there is little attrac- 
tive in the garden, it is especially noticeable, 
and when associated with Cotoneaster micro 
phylla, its bright yellow flowers contrasting with 
the red berries of the latter form a delightful 
colour-scheme. Cotoneaster Simonsi, with its 
brilliant scarlet berries, is most effective, and 
the Box-leaved Cotoneaster is also well worth 
growing. 

The great yellow stars of Doronicum plan- 
tagineum Harpur-Crewe stand up here and 
there from the clumps of low-lying leaves, and 
in a corner by the wall sheaves of Winter 
Cherries (Physalis Alkekengi), which have been 
overlooked in the raid for house decorations, 
bear their orange-scarlet calices even now. 

In a particularly favoured spot in South 
Devon a large plant of the handsome Abutilon 
vexillarium still bears long Fuachsia-like shoots 
of pendent blooms, crimson, yellow, and brown, 
having spun out its blooming season to a good 
six months, while its prettily-marbled foliage 
enhances the beauty of the flower-sprays. In 
the same garden the red and the white Lapa- 
gerias are yet in bloom on an unprotected wall, 
but the lozality is, it is needless to say, excep- 
tionally genial. 

In the shrubbery the Spindle-trees are covered 
with coral-red berries ; the fruit of the Hollies 
gleams amid the dark green of the glossy leaves 
and the crimson Dog-wood shoots are wreathed 
with trails of scarlet Bryony. 

S. W. Firzaersert, Torquay. 


SEEDING OF VIOLETS. 


In the numbers for November 16 and Decem- 
ber 7 there appeared «questions from puzzled 
correspondents concerning the ‘‘ mysterious ” 
seeding of Violets that had not previously pro- 
duced (visible) flowers. Most observant growers 
of Violets must have noticed the same, and even 
where flowers have been produced in the early 
spring have, no doubt, been surprised at the 
long time that has apparently lapsed between 
the appearance of the flowers and of the ripeseed- 
pods. The explanation of the mystery is that 
the Violet under normal conditions never pro- 
duces seeds from the fully-formed, sweetly- 
scented flower we are so familiar with in the 
early spring months, but from the apetalous 
cleistogamous flowers that appear later in the 
season. This, I believe, is not because the 
conspicuous spring flower is deficient in any 
way, through cultivation or otherwise, in poljlen 
or seed-bearing organs, but because they are so 
placed—the flower is constructed in such a 
manner—that fertilisation is practically impos- 
sible, except by artificial or external agencies. 
Insects, which are the usual agents in this pro- 
cess of fertilisation—without which no flower 
can produce seed—are totally absent at that 
early time of year; hence no fertilisation takes 
place, and no seeds are produced. If, however, 
the plants are closely examined in the summer, 
long after the ‘‘spring” flowers have passed, 
little inconspicuous green buds may be found 
among the leaves. These are the cleistogamous 
flowers which produce the seed. There are 
many other plants that produce this class of 





flowers ; the Fig is a notable example, though 
of a different type. With these cleistogamous 
flowers, as the name denotes, fertilisation takes 
place within the unopened flower, and hence 
they are necessarily self-fertilised. On this 
account they are of much interest to the 
naturalist in connection with the vexed question 
of the comparative results and advantages of 
self or cross-fertilisation. But the case of the 
Violet presents an exceptional problem. Here 
is a plant possessing two distinct and indepen- 
dent forms of flowers. One of these is conspic- 
uous, highly specialised, and elaborately adapted 
to secure cross-fertilisation through insect 
agency, and yet it appears at a time of year 
when there are no insects to fertilise it, and, 
consequently, is apparently of no use to the 
plant for producing seed. Then there is the 
other form, inconspicuous and degraded, but 
equally well adapted in an opposite direction 
to the first to secure self-fertilisation, and to 
dispense with the assistance of insects, and yet 
this form of flower appears when there are plenty 
of insects about. Nature here, at first sight, 
certainly seems to have got mixed. There are, 
however, various hypothetical explanations, 
more or less probable, of this apparently anoma- 
lous state of things. These may be found in 
current evolutionary literature; and all that 
need be said here is that to the true lover of 
flowers the knowledge of the intellectual prob- 
lems which many of our familiar flowers, such 
as the Violet and Primrose, present, while inno 
way detracting from the appreciation of their 
fragrance and beauty, will be found to add 
much to our pleasure and interest in them. 
A. J. B. 


Perhaps the annexed extract from J. E. 
Taylor’s work, ‘‘ Flowers,” may be of interest in 
connection with Query 1760, relating to the 
seeding of the Violet and the subsequent 
answers: ‘‘ Thus we have a large list of common 
flowers, such as the Violet and Woodsorrel, 
which bear a second set of flowers other than 
those with which everybody is acquainted. 
These flowers are inconspicuous, and are borne 
on short stalks near the roots. They never open 
their aborted parts, have no colour, perfume, or 
honey, and resemble the very young flower-buds 
of the ordinary Violets and Woodsorrels.- In 
many instances there are more seeds produced 
by this second and hitherto unknown set of 
uncoloured flowers than by the showy ones !” 
He says later on that these flowers are called 
‘* cleistogamic.”—H. D. 





—— Viola cdorata, which flowers at the end 
of March or beginning of April, produces a 
second crop of flowers later in the season, The 
former are coloured and fragrant, but produce 
no seed. After these have withered the plants 
produce much larger leaves, and then a crop of 
inconspicuous, apetelous flowers, which are 
followed by the seed capsules. — I believe the Dog 
Violet (Viola canina) and some of the other 
Violets produce their seed in the same way, but 
V. tricolor or the Pansy does not follow this rule. 
The fertility of the Violet has nothing to do with 
its vigour of growth, but the two sets of flowers 


are entirely different.—K 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


' Tf plenty of late Chrysanthemums are grown there will 
be abundance of these flowers in good condition till the 
opening of the New Year or later, and by that time there 
will be plenty of forced flowers. There is a freshness 
about the plants brought on in heat that is lacking in the 
Chrysanthemums. One of the most elegant plants for 
forcing is the Solomon’s Seal, a well-known hardy plant 
which has long, arching stems, with the flowers suspended 
beneath like miniature white bells. Clumps of these can 
be potted up at any time without division and started in 
gentle heat, The larger the clumps the more effective 
they are. They should not be broken at this season, as it 
spoils their flowering, We have Deutsche Perle Azaleagin 
bloom, and anyone may have them without much forcing, 
if the plants are well established in pots. The imported 
plants will come on a little later. Tae Lachenalias (Cape 
Cowslips) will shortly be in bloom, and are very pretty in 
baskets with the flowers hanging down. In filling the 
baskets work some bulbs in the bottom and sides. Liquid- 
manure will give size to the blossoms if used occasionally 
—say, once a week orso. In the same moderate way 


liquid-manure may be given to Primulas and Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, being of gross habit, will take more feeding. 


Oae of the sweetest plants at the present time is Daphne 
indica rubra, planted out in a conservatory border in peat 
and loam —good leaf-mould will do as well. The border 


must be well drained, and, if the loam is heavy, somesand 
should be added. In the bed, if the treatmentis right, the 
plants will grow like Willows and flower all the winter. 
In the nursery the Daphnes are generally grafted on one 
of the common varieties, the Mezereum being generally 
used as a stock, but the plants of this variety are quite as 


healthy and vigorous on their own roots. ‘D. indica alba 


ig not quite so free in growth as rubra, but may be 
managed in the same way. 


Forcing-house, 

If Arum Lilies are required in quantity, backward 
plants may be helped on ia a temperature of 60 degs, 
Give liquid-manure, and do not overcrowd, or the leaves 
will draw up weakly. Hard forcing, if anything, generally 
means small flowers, and unless the plants have been well 
prepared there may be no flowers at all, - Deutzias will 
soon burst into blossom now, as will also Azalea mollis, 
Lilacs may be started in the Mushroom-house. The flowera 
will open rapidly in a regular steady temperature of 
60 degs., and in the dark the purple Lilacs produce white 
flowers, This system answers very well when the flowers 
are required for cutting only ; butif the flowers are wanted 
for the conservatory they should be moved to the light 
house before the flowers expand. The varieties of the 
Persian Lilac will form neat bushes, and be very effective 
when in bloom for the conservatory, and the flowers are 
lasting. Tea and other Roses will be moving now ina 
genial temperature. Dust with Tobacco-powder, and 
syringe to destroy green-fly. Tuberoses may be started 
in heat now for early blooming. Keep them near the glass 
as soon as the fldwer-spike3 are visible so as to have them 
dwarf, and give liquid-manure. Plants in a forcing 
temperature must have moisture enough at the root. 


Unheated Greenhouses, 

When frost sets in it will be an advantage if the upright 
glass is matted up, ania light roller with a canvas blind 
to roll down at night be fixed on the roof, If there is any 
trouble with the wind it will be an easy matter to secure 
the roller at the bottom. This will give shelter enough 
for late Chrysanthemums and such things as the naked- 
flowered Jasmine, Laurustinus, Androned 38, and Christmas 
Roses. Camellias and Myrtles will be quite safe in such a 
house, especially if planted out against the wall. They 
make charming background plants. Indian Rhododendrons 
and Mountain or Tree Pe nies are among the showiest 
things we have, and these will be quite at home in the 
unheated house if the glass is protected in the way 
indicated above. Bulbs now starting will be better with 
the pots plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre till the growth is 
more advanced. Violets in pots may also be grown, 


Forcing Asparagus and Seakale. 

Where there are plenty of roots the hot-bed system 
answers every purpose. A well-made hot-bed, 4 feet high 
at the back and 3 feet high at front, will heat enough to 
start the crowns quickly, and rapid growth is essential to 
tenderness. Seakale should be grown altogether in the 
dark, and the Asparagus frame should be matted up till 
the heads of Asparagus are coming through the soil. 
Then light and air should be given to colour and flavour 
the produce —air, of course, to be given according to the 
weather. 

Cold Frames. 


Tender plants will require watchfulnes3 to keep them 
safe. No water will be required for some weeks now, and 
dry, warm coverings must be used of sufficient depth to 
keep out frost. 


Window Gardening. 

The principal things in flower now will be Primulas and 
Cyclamens, and these must have a light position, Tae 
Cainese Lily may either be grown in soil or water in a warm 
room. Fernsin cises must have water enough to keep the 
growth fresh. Maiden-hair Ferns in pots may be dried off 
now till February or March. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The dwarf yellow Broom (Oytisus Andreanus) is very 
pretty in a group ; infact, I think this is the best way of 
u3ing these dwarf, close-growing plants, Inthe foreground 
of the shrubbery or jutting out into the Grass, groups of 
this Broom and the Holly-leaved Barberry are always 
effective. Lavender may be effectively used in the Fama 
way. Furze, or Gorse, i3 a good protecting material for 
Tea Roses where it can be obtained. It leaves free access 
to the atmosphere, and yet checks the cold winds, which 
generally do more harm than frost. We have had a 
good deal of wind lately, and plants or trees insufficiently 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referrea 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten a to 
a poorest later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 
















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


the Ivy clothing the base. 
Fruit Garden. 


whilst the weather is mild, 


Vegetable Garden. 


Those who merely want an occasional dish of Seakale or 
Asparagus may forceitina warm greenhouse, or inany other 
structure where a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. can 
be maintained. Asparagus may be forced in boxes, the 
roots being planted close together on a foundation of leaf- 
mould or old Mushroom-beds broken up fine. Seakale 
may be planted in deep boxes with close fitting lids, and 
be stowed away in dry, warm, dark corners, Mustard and 
Cress should be sown twice a week in shallow boxes ; the 
seeds not be covered, they are better withoutit. Clear 
away dead leaves from the Greens. Broccoli of the late 


varieties will be safe if laid down with heads to the north, 


and earth up a little the reclining stems. Veitch’s Self- 


protecting Broccoli are coming in now, and must be shel- 


tered on the approach offrost. Cauliflowers are abundant 


and cheap. Secure a stock of Horseradish in some place 


easily accessible. We generally dig up a lot of roots at 


this season and lay them in under a north wall, and when 
frost sets in cover with long litter. The same course is 
adopted with Seakale-roots required for successional 
forcing. Get enough sets of early Potatoes started to fill 
the frames. E. Hospay, 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from December 
21st to December 28th. 


We have been through all our seed Potatoes, The 
early kinds have been placed in shallow boxes, Those 
required for early border planting have been moved to 
the greenhouse to start the crown eyes. Achtops of the 
old type have been started in the hot-beds for the first 
crop, and other frames will be planted in succession as 
opportunity offers. Usually the hot-beds used for early 
Asparagus come in for Potatoes, Radishes, and Lettuces. 
It is always possible to take two crops out of a well-made 
hot-bed, and hot-beds to be of any use at this season must 
be well put together, and of suitable materials, A bed 
made of Oak-leaves and manure will last for the greater 
part of the season. Potted several dozen roots of Chicory. 
This comes in very useful for salads when well blanched. 
The blanching is best done ina dark place. In the Mush- 
room-house it blanches perfectly. We often move Endive 
at this season into the Mushroom-house to blanch. <A 
week, if the plants are tied up when dry, will effectually 
blanch all the centreleaves. Made up another Mushroom- 
bed and removed an exhausted one. If old beds will not 
respond to a good soaking of warm liquid-manure, in which 
y 0Z of salt has been dissolved, they must come out and the 
place be filled with new material. Our manure is obtained 
from the stables daily, and placed in a large open shed, 
when the longest litter is shaken out. If there is any 
scarcity of manure, which with us is not often, the 
littery manure is placed in the bottom of the bed, Ihave 
had very prolific beds made with half of long litter. We 
always use a proportion of good sandy loam with the 
manure to do away with the necessity of much turning 
and fermenting. 1 have made beds up by this plan at 
once without fermenting at all. We want, of course, to 
know the condition of the manure. Usually when the 
manure is fresh from the stable it will carry one-fourth of 
loam, and when this is thoroughly blended and intermixed 
the bed may be made, and will soon be ready for spawning, 
We are still busy putting in Chrysanthemum-cuttings, 
and shall go on doing go, as strong cuttings can be 
obtained. To obtain large blooms we must start with 
strong, healtby cuttings, and keep the young plants robust 
all through the season. Late Cauliflowers and Veitch’s 
Self-protecting Autumn Broecoli have been made gate. 


_—_——————— 


Cauliflowers.—I have some Cauliflower 
seedlings sown in September, which I pricked 
out in cold frames two weeks ago. What treat- 
ment will they require till they are ready to be 
planted in the open ground in the spring? Also 
what time in thespring should they be put out? 
—Mrmosa. 

*,” Your Cauliflower plants should be freely 
exposed in fine weather, taking the sashes off, 
but in damp or rainy weather cover, tilting, 
however, at back of sash. If they show signs of 


supported have been twisted about, and these should be 
put right, and more efficiently secured. A mulch of leaf- 
mould or manure is very useful to all recently moved 
things, and many other plants which have not been moved 
will benefit from this treatment. Take advantage of open 
weather to prune and train hardy climbers, such as Honey- 
suckles, and the free-growing, summer-blooming Roses 
may be pruned now if notfrosty. A mixture of the Dutch 
Honeysuckle and the common Ivy has a pretty effect on 
alofty wall, the Honeysuckle running up to the top and 


Strawberries may be started in quantity now to produce 
ripe fruit early in March. Keep the plants in a light posi- 
tion ina night temperature of 55degs. Donot Overwater, 
though, of course, the roots must be kept fairly moist. If 
green-fly appears, fumigate or vaporise, whichever is most 
convenient. The early Peaches will now be in bloom. 
Night temperature, 50 degs. to 55 dega. Use the camel’s- 
hair or rabbit’s tail to disturb the pollen. About 10,30 to 
11 a.m. is the best time. Maintain a genial, buoyant 
atmosphere at all times. On bright days floors may be 
damped by using the syringe, and on a fine, bright day 
ventilate freely without causing a draught, Ona cold, 
windy days, there is generally plenty of fresh air admitted 
through the various chinks and crevices in the roof. Those 
who force Figs in pots or otherwise may start them now 
in a night temperature of 50 degs., increasing it to 55 degs. 
48 800N a3 Movement can be seen. If the trees have been 
attacked by brown-scale, a thorough wash with Gishurst 
compound, 4 oz. to the gallon, should have been given 
before starting the house. Figs in the open air should be 
protected from frost. Gat on with pruning and nailing 
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dressing of sulphur, or what is better, dress with 
dry wood-ashes fortnightly. Very little water 
will be required till the days lengthen, and in 
frosty weather do not expose, if much frozen, 
till the plants have thawed. Cover sashes thickly 
to protect in severe weather, as if much frozen 
the plants decay at the collar or close to lower 
leaves. In regard to time for planting out, so 
much depends upon the season, so that a date 
cannot be given, but, weather permitting, the 
first week in March is a good time, should the 
soil be workable and free of frost. Lift out of 
frames with a ball of earth to each plant, and 
replant with a trowel, preserving all roots, 
planting firmly, and, if possible, select a warm 
border under a wall or sheltered in some way. 
Previous to planting it will be well to thoroughly 
harden the plants, leaving sashes off for a few 
nights if the weather is mild, and well water. 
Before lifting, the soil should be well manured 
and deeply dug. 





ANNUALS. 


THE selection of the commoner annuals for 
flower garden work depends greatly, I may say 
entirely, on the requirements of different places. 
They are not, as a rule, very largely used in 
old-established gardens, the beds or outlying 
borders in which they lived out their brief 
existence being gradually filled up with peren- 
nials, I only grow a few now, and these are 
either for special places or for a special purpose. 
For the former trailing Tropzolums and Con- 
volvulus minor in variety may be cited as 
examples of plants suitable for covering quickly 
bits of rough ground, whilst for rather poor 
borders on a large or small scale, the three 
varieties of Malope, crimson, rose, and white, 
and the new Toadflax (Linaria aurea reticulata) 
would be found suitable. The enduring proper- 
ties of the Malope in a cut state are not, I think, 
generally known, and are somewhat remarkable 
considering the rather flimsy appearance of the 
petals. Iwas led to note this by seeing some 
shoots that had been picked from the plants 
and left on the bench in a shed, dry and hard in 
the stem, but showing the flowers at the end of 
four days apparently as fresh as when the 
shoots were severed from the plant. There are 
some of the annuals that are very useful, almost 
indispeneable, indeed, for summer cutting, and 
I always find room for a good batch of these 
even if they have to monopolise some portion of 
the kitchen garden borders. Gaillardias and 
Godetias are in a cut state among the most 
enduring annuals, and, it may be added, will 
flower all the longer if the ground in which they 
are sown has been well manured and deeply dug. 
There is no better white-flowering annual than 
Princess Alice Stock, its branching habit which 
enables one to take off individual blooms with 
quite a nice piece of stem, being a special point 
in its favour. A good white Aster is Comet, 
the habit of the flower rendering it more valu 

able for cutting than the very formal types. In 
yellow shades the two best annuals are possibly 
the yellow form of Iceland Poppy and the 
miniature Sanflower ; the latter may be sown 
early in a little warmth to get it quickly into 
flower; it will pay for a bit of good ground, 
and if the flowers are cut fairly hard it will 
continue to bloom until late in the autumn, Ifit 
is proposed to sow Sweet Peas in pots, they 
should go in towards the end of the month, but 
I do not think there is much gained by the 
practice, especially if a spell of cold sets in just 
as the young plants are turned out in the open. 
One gets equally good results by sowing outside 
in February, always provided a piece of ground 
that has been well manured and trenched is 
chosen. Varieties of really good Sweet Peas 
are now so numerous that it is rather difficult to 
make a selection, For growing in quantity Mee, 
Sankey, Princess Beatrice, Captain of the Blues, 
and a thoroughly good strainof Invincible Scarlet 
may be recommended. Of a few newer and 
more expensive varieties I have tried, I was 
very pleased with Stanley, Countess of Radnor, 
Venus, and Mrs. Eckford. Provision must 
always be made for a good breadth of that indis- 
pensable annual Mignonette; it is always 
thoroughly at home in the decomposed mulch 
and rather stiff soil to be found in the beds of 
dwarf Roses, and a sowing may be made here 
and another on a portion of a north border 





mildew, which is often troublesome, give a 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


, DELPHINIUMS, 
I pO hot think any other plant excels the Del- 


phinium in variation and beauty of blue tints ; | 


they are as numerous as they are charming. 
Many of the hues ever seem to be outside of blue 
altogether, and yet allied—as, for instance, some 
resemble reddish-lilac or mauve, and yet havein 
them a blue shade. Probably the most experi- 
enced of artists’ colourmen would be puzzled to 
find descriptive terms for all the many diverse 
shades which Delphiniums produce. These 
variations are even more marked in the double 
and semi-double flowers where the inner series 
of petals is usually of a paler hue than is the 
back series. We have blues that may be termed 
pure, and yet are of the colour of the Gentian- 
‘lla, whilst others are of the pure cerulean 
character, soft and lovely. It may be that a 
long spike of these flowers is not cn of the most 
gracefully formed {to be found in natural 
flowers ; that is a matterfof taste. We have to 














| robustness of constitution, 


| is as well outdoors as under glass, No doubt in 


| Wear a dull aspect when staged for exhibition. 
| Lhave frequently observed the spikes of bloom, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Delphinium-seed | 
may be sown at almost any time, but the best | 
time is in the spring, and if in light genial soil | 


the case of exceptionally select seed it is best 
to sow ina box under glass, and it may be 
admitted that if a batch of but 100 plants has 
been raised, any moderate-sized garden is thus 
pretty well furnished. So many plants for the 
second year do not, perhaps, make any great 
show, but the following and later years give a 
very effective display. Delphinium flowers often 


though ever so fine when shown at the James- 
street Drill Hall, Westminster, exhibit none of | 
that brightness and beauty seen in flowers of 
similar tints when growing on the plants out- 
doors. It may always be taken for granted 
that any spike which attracts attention in a 
dull light is far more beautiful when seen on the 
plants in bright light. Some colours seem to 
lose nothing when cut and exhibited, but all 
blues seem to suffer very much in the dull light 
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to the above query (page 620), the following 
climbers may be found useful. Solanum jas- 
minoides, very fast growing, will reach the eaves 
of a house in two seasons. It bears numerous 
large white flower-clusters, and well established 
plants are smothered in blossom during the 
autumn months. The plant is not strictly 
hardy, but in the south-west of England I know 
of no instance where it was killed during the 
past severe winter. Physianthus albens is a 
little known climber, which luxuriates in the 
south-west, bearing white flowers in abundance, 
and occasionally large fruits of the size of those 
of the Stephanotis. Bignonia radicans does well 
in warm situations, its graceful leafage and 
orange-scarlet blossoms being very effective. 
Clianthus puniceus, brilliant lobster-claw-like 
flowers, when borne in quantity, are very 
striking, and the sight of a house with one of its 
sides covered with this climber in full bloom is 
one not readily forgotten. Stauntonia hexa- 
phylla has handsome foliage, and bears fragrant 
flowers in June. In some districts Tropeolum 
speciosum grows like a weed, an@, where it 











Group of Delphiniums, showing the beauty of the plant when boldly massed. 


take flowers as Nature fashions them, and do | 
not wish all should be of the same pattern any | 


more than that they should all be of the same 
colour. There isa wide dissimilarity between 


the tall spikes of a Hollyhock, a Foxglove, or of | 


a Delphinium and the lowly flowers of a Pansy 
or Violet, and yet all are beautiful of their kind. 
The towering spikes of the Hollyhocks wear a 
very noble appearance when seen rising behind 
dwarf shrubs or bushy-growing plants, or even 
when well foliaged to the soil they are very 
effective of themselves. What is more striking 
than a tall Delphinium carrying several spikes 
of some 6 feet in height with very handsome 
leafage close to the ground, forming a pyramid 
or cone of foliage and bloom. So far as Iam 
aware, the plant in question is free from 
disease ; at any rate, it does not seem to have 
reached to that pampered condition when 
disease breaks out mildly, much less becomes 
virulent. It is one of the best features of it that 
it secds so freely. There is little need for hard 
propagation by cuttings or root division. Still, 
seedlings not only reproduce most of the 
parents’ best features, but also give enhanced 





| vellous variety. 


of smoky towns; hence it is wisest to make | 
selections of varieties when required from plants | 
growing in the open, It has been suggested 
that Delphiniums run as a rule too tall. Ido | 
not know that such tallness is an evil. Apart 
from our not wanting all plants to be of the 
same dead level, we want variations in height 
and form as we do in colour. A noble Elm ora 
Lombardy Poplar is not less beautiful as a tree 
because it towers up to the sky. What is so 
charming and grand in earth formations and in 
trees is equally true with flowers. So long as 
none are too lofty to be out of the eye-line we 
are content. From the tiny flowers which 
carpet the earth to the noble Hollyhock, or 
Delphinium, or the Verbascum, there is mar- 
The illustration shows the | 
beauty of the Delphinium when boldly grouped 
—very different to the single-plant system, one 
here and there inthe border. It is only by get- 
ting such plants as this Delphinium into rich 
masses that we see their true value. dD. 





1969.—Climbers for south wall.—In 
addition to the subjects mentioned in the answer 





succeeds, threads other climbers with its rapid- 
growing shoots and clothes them with vivid 
scarlet. Aristolochia Sipho, with its large 
heart-shaped leaves, is well adapted for covering 
a space of wall. At the present time Jasminum 
nudiflorum is particularly bright, and I have 
to-day seen a cottage covered to the thatched 
eaves by this Jasmine and Cotoneaster micre- 
phylla, which formed a beautiful winter picture. 
Magnolia grandiflora succeeds admirably as a 
wall plant, and produces its perfumed white 
chalices freely during the summer and autumn 
months, though a wall is not a necessity in the 
south, where it thrives as astandard.—S. W.F., 
Torquay. 

1964.—Tall herbaceous plants.—There 
is a long list of handsome herbaceous plants for 
‘* A New Beginner ” to select from for the adorn- 
ment of his small garden. Of Lilies, the two 
most suitable, which as a rule do well in cottage 
gardens, are the Madonna Lily (L. candidum) 
and the Orange Lily (L. croceum). Hollyhecks 
are very effective where they flourish, but they 
frequently fall a prey to the Hollyhock disease, 
which renders them a disfigurement rather than 
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an attraction toa garden. Doronicum planta- 
gineum Harpur-Crewe bears a profusion of large 
yellow star-like flowers through the spring and 
early summer, on stems some 3 feet high, and 
also gives occasional autumnal blooms, Lychnis 
chalcedonica grows about the same height as the 
last-mentioned subject, and produces heads of 
brilliant scarlet. Delphiniums, especially the 
light blue strain, are very decorative and if the 
flower-spikes are cut off as soon as the blossoms 
are faded, lengthen their blooming period by 
some weeks. The herbaceous Lupines and also 
the yellow-flowered Tree-Lupine are showy, and 
a few of the best of the Starworts should also be 
included. Aster Novi-Belgi Robert Parker, 
with large light lilac flowers, which grows 6 feet 
high, cannot be beaten in its own colour. Archer 
Hind isa good variety of a darker shade, and 
Harpur.Crewe is a fine white. The dark red 
and the white herbaceous Phloxes give pleasing 
contrasts of colour. The white Galega grows 
to a height of 5 feet and is smothered in its Pea- 
like flowers during its season of bloom. Of 
perennial Sunflowers I would recommend Heli- 
anthus letiflorus, which will grow as high as 
7 feet, as the best for the back row of the 
garden provided it is prevented from spreading 

The beautiful white Japanese Anemone is a tall 
flower in some gardens, and I haveseen it exceed 
5 feet in height, but it required liberal culture 
to reach such a stature. Lobelia cardinalis, 
dazzling scarlet, sometimes grows to a height of 
over 4 feet, but is not hardy in all situations, 

Campanula grandis and C. g. alba produce their 
handsome long flo wer-spires in profusion, and will 
grow anywhere, while Campanula pyramidalis 
is one of the best of biennials, and with (inothera 
Lamarckiana (the tall Evening Primrose) should 

be in every garden. The foregoing notes merely 
touch the fringe of the tall herbaceous plants 
adapted for the decoration of the garden, but as 
that in question is said by your correspondent 
2 eet I have limited my list designedly,— 

/ RY 


Chrysobactron (Anthericum) 
Hookeri.—There can be no better time than 
the present for dealing with overgrown plants 
of this. That the plants do become overgrown 
or—to be more precise—overcrowded is beyond 
doubt. The root habit is fleshy, twisted, and, 
with age, much congested. When plants that 
have been thriving reach the age of five or 
seven years, it is profitable in every sense of the 
word to divide them and give them fresh soil. 
According to my experience, the plants attain 
their greatest vigour and beauty at the age of 
about four years.. After that the foliage and 
flower-spikes, which may be equally numerous, 
or even increased, are lessened in vigour, and if 
you examine the roots of such planta you will 
readily fiad the cause. The fine shining 
coppery-green leaves surround the almost 
golden scapes, which reach a height of 2 feet, 
and nearly half that length beset with closely 
compacted flowers of the true old-gold-yellow. 
To anyone not acquainted with the plant it 
would almost suggest itself as too tender for 
out-of-doors, but I think we have no plant more 
hardy—at any rate, it never suffers from frost, 
not even the late frosts, 


Anthericum liliastrum.—It is true that 
the St. Bruno’s Lily never looks better than when 
grown in bold groups. I have had it in single 
specimens with seventy or 100 spikes, but with 
me it invariably reaches a certain point of per- 
fection, and the following year may by com- 
parison be said to be a failure. In such cases I 
have always found the symptoms the same. 
Whether a cause or an effect of the lost vigour 
of the plants, is not quite so clear to my mind, 
but I always fiad the most densely matted roots 
more or less cankered, with a strong and dis- 
agreeable smell. I take it that the oldest and 
decaying roots, from their contact, may have 
contaminated the whole. The stock, however, 
is by no means lost if dealt with promptly. The 
ma3s3 of roots only needs to be washed out, and 
all the crowns divided into single ones. These 
may be reset any time now when the frost is not 
in the ground, and they respond with remark- 
able vigour the first year, and what is more, if 
these single crowns are placed somewhat closely, 
the idea of a bold group can be maintained. I 
have noticed lately that though there are larger 
forms—majus and giganteums—this, the dwarf 
type, fully holds its own, and by many is the 
most esteemed,—T, 


NEPENTHES (PITCHER-PLANTS). 


To describe all the varieties of Nepenthes, their 
origin, and other details would occupy far too 
much space. In this short note I will briefly 
describe a few of the best, their use as decora- 
tive plants, and their culture. Many of the 
Nepenthes are hybrids, and some of these 
amongst the most beautiful of all, as N. Masters- 
siana. If not the finest hybrid raised, and though 
N. mixta may be a close rival, the first-named 
is the most beautiful, and produces more 
pitchers than any kind. 

The Nepenthes are easily grown, providing 
there is no lack of heat and moisture. For 
ordinary warm-house treatment they are not 
well adapted, so that amateurs should not 
attempt their culture unless they have a warm, 
close house and a winter temperature of 65 degs. 

With regard to varieties, I give first place to 
Mastersiana on account of its freedom of growth 
and the size and beauty of its pitchers and the 
quantity produced, the pitchers being very dark 
claret colour, 8 inches to 10 inches in length, 
and 2 inches to 3 inches broad. They last for 
mnths if kept well supplied with water, and if 
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The Nepenthes or Pitcher-plant. 


only two or three varieties are grown this 
should have first place. The newer N. mixta is 
a beautiful hybrid, the pitcher dark red and 
much spotted ; the leaves are a deep green and 
of good size. N. Burkei excellens is a beautiful 
plant, with large pitchers of a rich red colour 
much spotted, and the mouth is fringed. It is 
a free-grower and a beautiful basket-plant. N. 
Curtisi superba is a smaller type than the last- 
named, but quite distinct, and a valuable kind 
for its special colour, and long-lasting properties 
of the pitchers. The plant is less robust than 
the above varieties, but is a free grower. 
Nepenthes Northiana is one of the largest pit- 
chers grown. This is a very fine kind for 
baskets, the pitchers being very showy. 

N. Rarriestana has fine pitchers, greenish- 
yellow, large, with very long stalk ; it is a free- 
growing variety and a grand plant for roof 
decoration. N. Wrigleyana is worth a place in 


N. Chelsoni, another of the compact growers, is 
well worth a place, also N. Hookeriana, N. 
Courti, N. Dominiana, and N. Madagascariensis, 
thelatter asmall variety but very handsome, Few 
plants look more charming than when suspended 
to the roof of a warm-house, with the pitchers 
falling down in profusion from the pans or 
baskets in which they are grown. Not only 
are they ornamental, but for special decorations 
are most useful, as it often happens a few plants 
of uncommon character may be required for a 
short time for balls or receptions. The pret- 
tiest effect I ever saw was obtained from 
some fine plants of Nepenthes placed 
on pedestals, with Orchids and Ferns at 
the base. Used in this way for a short time, no 
injury is caused to the plants, At one time 
Nepenthes were costly, but now such is not the 
case, the introduction of so many good hybrids 
having done much to lower their price. Mois- 
ture is the chief point in their culture, also 
shade from bright sunshine, and the plants kept 
as clean as possible. Red-spider and thrips are 
the worst pests, so that it is well to sponge the 











all collections; it is a very free grower, with 
pale green, crimson-spotted pitchers, flask- 
shaped, and produced in great quantity. I am 
very fond of N. Morganiz, a smaller pitcher 
than others, but beautifully mottled, the plant 
of compact growth, and charming in a basket. 


leaves frequently, and use the syringe several 
times daily in fine weather; 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
is a good night temperature at this 
date, 10 degs. higher by day in bright 
weather, and syringe twice a day; 
more frequently, of course, in summer. 
It is best not to empty the water out 
of the pitchers, as when empty they 
soon decay. I prefer baskets made of 
wood or teak to pans, as, though plenty 
of moisture is required, the plants 
mast not be stagnant at the roots. Re- 
potting is best done in February, and 
LI advise shifting yearly, as this keeps 
the roots sweet. The compost should 
be turfy peat free of sand, anda good 
portion of live Sphagnum Moss, with 
a few lumps of charcoal.—G. W. 


Gillenia (Spirsea) trifoliata — 
Of all the Spirzeas, whether woody or 
herbaceous, this is perhaps the most 
difficult to propagate, It makes long, 
direct, but somewhat crumpled roots 
that are considerably swollen at their 
deeper parts, and they are not very 
fibrous. At any time if the plants lose 
these roots they suffer a considerable 
check. There are two ways of propa- 
gation that I practise with success. 
Oae in the case of young plants that 
I should not care to lift, the other by 
means of old plants by root division. 
In the case of young plants, the young 
growths may be taken in early sum- 
mer, and slipped off the wood-steck 
by a backward wrench. These treated 
in the ordinary way as summer cuttings 
make nice little plants for the autumn, 
but they will be a year or two before 
they produce flowers in the profuse 
way for which this species is so justly 
admired. The division of old strong 
roots isa more trying business, because 
the crown is so woody and hard that 
you may easily lose the finer crowns 
by not securing to them sufficient 
roots. A knife is scarcely strong enough for this 
operation, so hard is the woody crown. I have 
to use the hatchet, driven by a heavy hammer. 
If you succeed in dividing these fairly, the plants 
may be relied upon to flower as well the first 
year as cuttings might do in their third, and yet 
to see this plant in all its beauty it should be left 
alone for many years without disturbance.—R. 


Echeveria retusa.—lIt is somewhat a 
matter for surprise that this very easily-grown 
and free-flowering winter plant is not met with 
in larger quantities in private gardens, where it 
would be very useful. The market growers are 
waking up to its merits, and some of them grow 
it largely. It will flower about now without any 
difficulty in alight dry greenhouse, a shelf near 
the glass being a good position for it. Its pro- 
pagation is of the easiest, the young plants being 
kept in the full sunshine out-of-doors all the 
summer. Oaly a 6-inch pot is required to pro- 
duce a good useful plant. —G. 

“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and | 


Natural Grouping of Hardy Eaotie Plants, with a chapter on 
the Gurden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, nen boards, price 128,; well bound in 


half-morocco, 188. Through all booksellers, 
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ROSES. 


MANURING OR PROTECTING ROSES. 
WHat reason there is for the application of 
manure to Roses during winter I fail to see. The 
plant does not need it so much as when in growth 
or just previous to entering upon the same. 
Roses are hardy shrubs, at least as much so as a 
large number in our borders that receive no pro- 
tection during winter, yet there are many who 
coddle them during this season and who go far 
towards defeating their ends by the too liberal 
dressings of rotten manure. It is difficult to 
find a substance more retentive of moisture than 
this, and a very few moments’ thought must 
surely show us we do not want wet encouraged 
around the most vital part of our Roses. I 
admit that during a spell of frost it may be some 
protection after it has become dry, but the same 
agencies that will dry thoroughly rotten manure 
during the winter have previous to this done 
their work upon our Roses. Some sti believe 
the majcrity of the Teas to be more tender or less 
hardy than the Hybrid Perpetuals, but when we 
find so many trade growers fearlessly leaving 
thousands of young plants totally unprotected, 
it would seem there is very little difference 
between the two sectionsas awhole. Ofcourse, 
among so large a number of varieties we shal! 
find a few more delicate than others, but I 
contend there are better and more effectual ways 
of helping these through the winter’s trials than 
by partially covering them with such a moisture- 
retaining substance as rotten manure, 

What induced me to pen this note was from 
seeing a neighbour mulching a row of budded 

dwarf stocks. He was entirely covering the 
bud with London manure, and from experience 
I would not give nearly so much for his future 
prospects as if the buds had been left fully 
exposed. I have had serious losses in this way. 
I have no doubt upon this matter, because other 
Roses growing under similar conditions and 
upon the same quarter of ground came through 
the winter safely, although they did not receive 
the same mulching. By keeping the surround- 
ings dry and breaking frosty winds I feel sure 
we are affording our Roses ample protection. 
It is really wet and frost combined that are so 
destructive to Roses, and for this reason I 
chiefly mulch in spring in preference to winter. 
A frost of sufficient severity to injure Rose 
growth will penetrate a layer of manure and 
make the whole a moist and frozen mass. R. 





Rose Comtesse de Serenye.—Tiere 
are a couple of Roses that have been much con- 
fused by all experienced growers. I allude to 
Comte Alphonse de Serenye and Comtesse de 
Serenye. It is hard to find two more distinct, 
the flowers being different in colour, shape, and 
size. The growth, too, is very distinct. C. A. 
de Serenye was sent out in 1866 by Louvain, and 
isan early bloomer, and not particularly free. 
The colour is clear rose with a tinge of lilac and 
purple. I have it still, but few lists contain it, 
owing to the advent of so many superior kinds. 
None the less it is very pretty, and always gives 
a good flower or two late in the season. La- 
charme sent out Comtesse de Serenye in 1875. 
It is quite a fine season Rose, but at such times 
very good, large, and very double, petals thin 
and numerous, so thin that the least wet is 
disastrous, The colour is a creamy-rosy-peach. 


Tea Roses in pots.—I took up two Tea 
Roses (Devoniensis and Ma Capucine), potted 
them, and put them in acool greenhouse. Of 
course, they shed their leaves, but they are 
covered with young shoots. Will someone tell 
me how to treat them? Of course I would like 
them to flower as soon as they will. I took them 
up the end of October.—E. L. H 


*,” No doubt the mild weather we have 
experienced lately has started the plants into 
growth again, With only the warmth of a 
greenhouse these growths cannot, however, be 
expected to flower, and all you can do is to keep 
the plants airy and cool, yet safe from frost, and 
only just moist at the root through the winter, 
when the spring growth may flower in due 
course. Devoniensis, however, does much 


better planted out against a warm wall than in 
a pot, and I do not consider the other a first- 
rate pot- Rose either, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


JAPANESE ROSES. 

Tux illustration represents part of a standard of 
the kind named ealocarpa, the result of crossing 
R. rugosa with the old Bengal Rose, and raised 
by M. Bruant, of Poitiers. Like the Japanese 
Rose it is spiny, but instead of trusses contain- 
ing three to five fruits, this variety produces 
bunches of thirty to fifty heps. The raiser re- 
commends it as a standard after the second 
year. The fruits are about half the size of those 
of R. rugosa alba; the flowers also smaller, 
quite single, of a very clear rose shade, and 
produced in great quantities, whilst they are 
said to remain firm much longer than those of 
R. rugosa. 

This vigorous, free-growing Rose may most 
appropriately be considered to have two seasons. 
First there is the flowering season, which of 
itself is a long one, and then almost before the 
last blooms have faded the first of its beautiful 
waxy-like fruits will have assumed their brilliant 
colouring, varying from orange-red to deep red. 
These latter would last even longer than they 
do if it were not for the partiality the small 
birds have for them when ripe. For many 
weeks past in my own case (niy, months, fur 





A yariety of the Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa calocarpa). 


the fruits have been making a-good show since 
early in September) these Roses have been 
most attractive. Having used some of the 
fruits for decoration at harvest festivals, I 
can testify to the good effect produced, whilst 
the attraction they have created has been as 
great. In home decorations also these may 
advantageously be used, lasting so long in 
good condition. Having grown both the white 
and the crimson varieties of this Rose ever 
since they were first brought into notice, I can 
testify to their usefulness in a garden. The 
flowers will not last so long when cut as the 
double Roses, but this is not everything when 
flowers are so plentiful. The blossoms in a cut 
state afford such a pleasing change to the ordi- 
nary run of Roses, as to create at once an 
amount of distinctive interest in them. 





THE FOLIAGE 


will at once strike a close observer as being very 
distinct and handsome ; this it really is, in fact, 
and of such a lasting charactertoo. The foliage 
is very useful during the summer-time to 
accompany other Roses for this very reason. 
As to soil, it does not seem to be at all parti- 
cular. In my case the plants were put into a 
peaty mixture which previously formed an old 
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| Rhododendron bed. In this they have always 
done well, growing, in fact, too luxuriantly. 
| These plants were formerly dwarf bushes, but 
| finding they were encroaching too much on 
other things, I selected one straight, strong 
shoot from each, which was then turned into a 
standard, all the rest of the branches being cut 
| away. I would only recommend this treatment 
where the room was all important, because of 
the two I think the bushes preferable. Only 
recently Isaw large masses of this Rose in a 
woodland or wild garden. I see no reason 
whatever why this Rose should not be exten- 
sively grown in this manner. I have noted in 
my own case that seedlings come up spontan- 
eously. A; 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS FROM SEED. 


ALTHOUGH in the majority of places little atten- 
tion is given to raising a stock of herbaceous 
plants in any variety from seed, it is a question 
if it is not a branch of flower gardening that does 
not deserve more attention. Oze is sometimes 
met with the argument that we have plenty of 
bedding plants for the formal garden, and many 
herbaceous plants are short-lived so far as their 
flowering season is concerned, and are, 
therefore, hardly admissible in pro- 
minent places where a good and con- 
stant supply of bloom is required for 
& given time. This may be partly true, 
but in the case, for instance, of Antir- 
thinums, Pentstemons, Carnations, 
Violas, &., we have even a longer 
flowering season than is obtained from 
the majority of tender plants; whilst 
others that are more quickly out of 
flower, as Pyrethrums and Columbines, 
are beautiful in their foliage, and may 
at any rate be planted sparingly in 
clumps with other things. Take also 
the case of herbaceous borders. Are 
they full of good things, or is therea 
mixture of weedy rubbish and a lot of 
shrubs and small coniferz that are 
quite out of character on such? If so, 
by all means (as excellent strains are ob- 
tainable from all the best firms) secure 
packets of seed ofsuch things as Poppies, 
Pyrethrums, Carnations, Polyanthuser, 
Antirrhinums, Pentstemens, Foxglover, 
Aquilegias, Campanulas, Verbascums, 
and Delphiniums that will in their re- 
spective heights furnish a grand dis- 
play. Evenif not wanted for ficwer- 
garden planting they are sure to be 
useful, and in all cases where there is 
a great demand for cut flowers I would 
say never be without your nursery bed 
of perennials. Asmall stock in variety 
once obtained, the best seedlings can 
be selected for future seed saving and 
sowing. Fortunately, too, in the case 
of the majority of hardy flowers one is, 
with careful selection, fairly certain of 
a good plant, good average flowers, 
both individually and in the spike or 
truss, and occasionally some interesting 
new departures. All species that will 
flower the same season should be sown early, 

say about the end of February, either in a pit 

or, preferably, in boxes, placing the same ina 

vinery that is at work not too far from the glass, 

Let me, however, strongly advise all who are 

contemplating raising a stock of such plants not 

to attempt more in the spring than they can 

manage well. Ifthere is a possibility of other 

work pressing rather hard at this season, it is 

best to defer the sowing until the end of the 

summer; transplant and plant out in spring. 

Naturally, nearly all the family being hardy 

can be sown in the open, and where this is done 

it is advisable to use a rough frame or pit, so ag 

to have the seedlings close under the eye, and be 

able to guard against enemies in the way of 

glugs, maggots, or birds. E. B. 





Road-scrapings for heavy soil.—The 
above are invaluable for heavy soils, and often 
can be had in large quantities at a small cost. 
I recently saw a garden where all the top soil 
had been entirely ruined by a large mass of clay 
having been carted on. To remove this was 


out of the question, but the best results have 
been secured by giving a liberal dressing of 
town sweepings, which are obtained in boat- 
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loads at merely the cost of carriage. Many 
can utilise road-scrapings and get similar results. 
These cost little or nothing, and are far superior 
to masses of animal-manures for clayey land. 
It may be impossible to get large quantities at 
one time, but it is a good plan to treat a portion 
of the garden yearly. In time such soil will be 
in excellent condition for most crops. It is an 
easy matter to store road-scrapings during the 
summer or at a time they cannot be placed on 
the land, using them at this season.—W. S. 





THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. 


CARROTS, 


Tue Carrot (Daucus carota) is a hardy native 
biennial. It is chiefly found in a wild state 
near the sea, but thrives best in a light and 
moderately dry or sandy soil. The best crops 
are obtained from deep, rich, sandy loams, and 
the importance of deep trenching will be per- 
ceived from the fact that the smaller roots 
(fibres) have been found to penetrate to a depth 
of 4 feet from the surface. Manure should not 
be applied shortly before sowing, for, as with 
other root crops, if this is done the roots are 
sure to be more or less forked or deformed. 
Not being so hardy as some vegetables, seed of 
the Carrot ought not to be sown in the open 
ground before April, as a rule, though a little of 
one of the stump-rooted or ‘‘ Horn” varieties is 
often sown in a frame over a mild hot-bed 
in February or March for an early supply. 
Weather permitting, the first week in April isa 
good time for the first sowing outside ; a nice, 
fine seed-bed is necessary, and to this end the 
bed should have been trenched or turned up and 
left rough on the surface the previous autumn, 
so that it may be pulverised by frost, especially 
when the soil is naturally of a heavy or adhesive 
nature. In such cases the top few inches 
should be rendered light and friable by the 
admixture of plenty of fine ashes, road, river, or 
sea-sand, spent potting soil, burnt earth, or the 
like. Sow in shallow drills, 8 inches or 9 inches 
apart for the short or Horn varieties, and 
10 inches to 12 inches for the Intermediate, 
Altrincham, and Long Sarrey kinds. When 
up, thin out by degrees until the plants stand 
6 inches to 9 inches apart, according to the 
variety and the nature of the soil; for the 
small early kinds 4 inches apart will suffice. 
Where young Carrots are preferred to old roots 
it is a good plan to sow again in May or June, 
and lastly, early in August, to provide small 
roots during the winter, the bed being protected 
insevere weather witha foot or so of litter or Fern. 
Keep the ground between therows free from weeds 
during the summer with the hoe, this also ren- 
dering the surface openand sweet. A sprinkling 
of wood-ashes, soot, or burnt earth with a little 
nitrate of soda (crushed), may be given twice or 
thrice with advantage, preferably before rain, 
and a little salt also is excellent, especially 
should the maggot attack the plants (this is 
known by the foliage turning yellow) ; in fact, 
salt is as good a remedy as there is for this pest. 
In light warm soils Carrots may be left in the 
ground at least as late as Christmas, but, as a 
rule, itis better to lift them in October, and 
store in a shed, cellar, or clamp, covering the 
roots with sand or light soil if the place is at all 
dry. The best varieties for garden culture are 
James’ and Sutton’s new Red Intermediate, 
with Karly Gem and the Champion Scarlet Horn 
for forward crops or forcing, 


CAULIFLOWER, 


In growth this Brassica bears a considerable 
resemblance to the Broccoli, but being of a some- 
what more tender nature, it is only adapted for 
use during the summer and autumn months, a 
few degrees of frost injuring the white curd- 
like heads or ‘‘ flower,” and anything over about 
10 degs. is fatal to the plants. The Cauliflower 
requires a very deep, rich, and mellow soil, and 
indeed when once planted the plants can scarcely 
be grown too quickly. In dry weather water 
and weak liquid-manure should be given freely, 
both to encourge growth and prevent the plants 
becoming blind, or ‘‘ buttoning,” which they are 
very aps to do in times of drought. For the 
earliest crop seed is usually sown in August, the 


best average date being about the 20th. In the 
extreme south the last week will do, but in the 
north about the middle of the month should be 
chosen. Select abed in the open ground fully 
exposed to sun and air, and though in fair con- 
dition not too rich. Sow thinly, and should the 
weather be hot and dry water the bed well, and 
cover with mats or sacks till the seed germi- 
nates, when they must be removed, and the 
tender plants protected for a time with a little 
dry straw or Fern laid on lightly. In three or 
four weeks’ time prick them off into well-pre- 
pared beds, preferably at the foot of a south or 
west wall where they can be easily protected 
from severe frost, or, better still, if it can be 
spared, into a low turf or brick pit, fitted with 
glazed sashes. Place the seedlings about 4 inches 
apart, and make the soil fairly firm. Here they 
must remain through the winter, protecting 
them as far as possible from sharp frost, but 
giving light and air freely in mild weather. 
About the end of February, or in March—as 
soon, in fact, as the weather permits—the seed- 
lings must be planted out. Let them have 
deep, rich soil and a sheltered situation, and a 
capital plan is to place them in little groups of 
three, so that a handglass may be placed over 
each trio. A good way, much practised in 
France, is to take out a trench, fill it with 
fermenting manure, cover this with 8 inches or 
9 inches of soil, and put the plants out in this 
closely in a single or double row, protecting 
them with handlights or a ridge-shaped covering 
of glass. When growing freely take up every 
alternate plant, or two out of three, and plant 
them elsewhere. Later batches should be 
planted out at the end of March and in April, 
and others again, from the spring sowings, at 
intervals until the end of July, for use in the 
autumn and early part of the winter. The 
proper ultimate distance for the plants is 2 feet 
apart each way for the earlier varieties, and 
23 feet for the larger sorts, such as the Autumn 
Giant. If there is a greenhouse, a sowing made 
early in February, in one or more boxes placed 
on the shelves, will affort nice plants for put- 
ting out towards the end of March or in April, 
and such plants growing on steadily throughout 
often turn in quite as early as those sown in 
August, with less trouble and fewer losses. 
Where it can be done it even pays to pot a 
hundred or two of these early spring-sown 
plants, growing them on under glass until 
strong, and then hardening them off and plant- 
ing out when the weather becomes moderately 
warm. Sow again early in April, on a sheltered 
border or in a cold frame, and lastly about the 
middle of May to give plants to put out in 
June and July, and produce heads in September 
and October. The well-known Autumn Giant 
succeeds admirably in this way. On the 
approach of early frosts, in the autumn, three 
or four of the outer leaves should be broken 
down over each head, as soon as the curd 
appears, as a protection, and before wintry 
weather sets in all the more forward plants 
should be taken up with good balls, and 
planted closely in a rather deep pit, or light 
shed, where the hearts will develop, and may 
be used as required. 


Where club-root is troublesome, plenty of 
lime should be applied to the ground, and a 
little soot or wood-ashes in each hole when 
planting. The best kinds are the Autumn 
Giant, Early London, and for forcing or early 
work, the Snowball and Sutton’s First Crop. 
The Walcheren is also useful as being hardier 
and withstanding drought better than any 
other variety. 


CELERY (APIUM GRAVEOLENS), 


This is a hardy native biennial plant, and 
found in ditches and damp situations, often near 
the sea. It requires a deep and very rich soil, 
and in order to blanch the stems by earthing 
them up high, the plants are usually grown in 
trenches ; but good Celery for soups, flavouring, 
etc , may be grown on the level ground. For an 
early supply the seed must be sown in Feb- 
ruary, or not later than the Ist of March, ina 
gentle hot-bed, or on the shelf of a green or 
plant house, with a temperature of about 60 degs. 
Use light rich soil, and keep constantly moist. 
When the seedlings are 1 inch high prick them 
out singly at 2 inches or 3 inches apart, either in 
other boxes of good size, or in a bed of soil ina 
frame or pit. In a genial temperature and with 


plenty of moisture they will grow rapidly when 
established, and by the middle of May, or 
earlier, should be strong enough to plant out in 
the trenches. J’or the main crop, sow in a very 
gentle warmth, or in a sunny but unheated 
frame in a sheltered spot, the first week in 
April, and again towards the end of the month 
for a late supply, if necessary. The seed- 
lings from these later sowings may be 
pricked out in a cold pit or frame, or even 
on a raised border under a south wall, a 
good plan being to put down about 4 inches 
of half-decayed manure or spent Hops (these 
last are excellent) first, then 2 inches of 
fine rich soil on top, and prick the little plants 
out in this. When to be planted cut them ont 
in lines and crosswise, with a long sharp knife, 
and plant with the block of roots and manure, 
etc., to each. While the plants are growing 
prepare the trenches. ‘These should not be 
made in maiden ground, if possible, but where 
it has previously been trenched and manured to 
a depth of at least 2 feet or 3 feet. In fresh 
ground, especially when this is of a clayey or 
retentive nature, the trenches are apt to become 
waterlogged at times, and are never so sweet 
and wholesome as when there is perfect porosity. 
The trench should be taken out 15 inches or 
18 inches deep, then fill in 6 inches to 9 inches 
of good half-decayed manure, dig in and mix 
this well with the soil, and surface with 2 inches 
or 3 inches of light rich soil, in which the 
seedlings are to be planted. Never leave the 
manure in a solid mass and plant over it, as 
some do; there is no surer way to get bad 
Celery than this. Make the trenches 15 inches 
or 16 inches wide at the bottom, and slope the 
sides slightly outwards towards the top. Iftwo 
or more trenches are placed side by side, let 
them stand 5 feet apart. Pat out the plants 
9 inches to 12 inches apart—10 inches is a good 
average ; single rows are decidedly preferable 
to double ones. Water the plants in well and 
keep them always moist—this is important. If 
cold or stormy weather succeeds, protect the 
plants by laying boughs of trees, or sticks and 
mats, over the trenches, The plants for the main 
crop ought to be planted outin June, and those for 
late supplies early in July. A sprinkling of 
soot occasionally while the plants are growing 
does good, acting as a stimulant, keeping slugs, 
worms, etc., at a distance, and aiding, if 
scattered over the foliage as well, in preventing 
attacks of the destructive Celery-fly. If the 
maggots of this insect appear in the leaves, 
pinch them out at once, and syringe the plants 
overhead with a highly diluted emulsion of 
paraflia and water, with a little soft-soap. A 
very little nitrate of soda and salt, crushed, 
dusted inthe trenches, and watered or washed 
in by rain, acts as a powerful stimulant to 
growth, and some burnt earth mixed with the 
soil greatly improves the flavour, I believe. 
When the plants have made a good growth, 
earth them up moderately, holding or tying each 
head together so as to exclude the soil. This 
should be light and sandy — sea-sand is 
preferable to any other, and fine burnt earth 
is good. Earth up again in September or 
October, and a third time in the case of a late or 
winter crop, before sharp frost or snow sets in, 
piling the soil as high as it can be done, 


CELERIAC, 

or Turnip-rooted Celery, is a most wholesome 
and delicious vegetable, deserving of greatly 
extended culture. It is grown for the buib-like 
roots, which are boiled and eaten like Turnips 
or Parsnips. Sow and raise the plants in the 
same way as for Celery, but plant out on the 
level in deep, rich ground, 1 foot apart, and 
18 inches from row to row. Plant shallow, and 
take care that the bulbs do not get covered with 
soil, except for a time to blanch them in the 
autumn. In dry weather plenty of water should 
be given. R. 





Seakale Lily White.—This forces more 
readily than the older form, It is, however, 
supposed by some people to be not so hardy as 
the older form, but Ihave not founditso. Even 
if this was the case the roots could easily be 
lifted before the advent of severe frosts, or a 
little dry litter could be sprinkled over the 
crowns. I have heard that there are two 
varieties of the Lily White, one being much 
hardier than the other,—A. 
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HOOP-PETTICOAT DAFFODILS, 


Tuts is a delightful class of Narcissi, so dainty 
and so easily grown. They are also known as 
Corbularias, the leaves slender and rush-like, 
whilst the type N. Buibocodium is found in 
Spain in meadows which are wet during the 
winter and spring months but dry in summer, 
the resting season of the bulb. There are 
several forms, a very fine kind being called con- 
spicuus, which has large golden-yellow basket- 
shaped flowers, whilst very pretty forms are 


tenuifolius, nivalis, golden-yellow, a gem of | 


rare beauty, the flowers white, monophyllus, 
white, and citrinus, pale yellow, a bold flower. 


The kind illustrated is a seedling—probably the | 


result of crossing N. Bulbocodium monophyllus 
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which I raised with care in a coolframe. I 
planted one seedling against the trunk of a tree in 
an exposed situation. It soon gained a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet, The elegant foliage was much 
admired through the season, and towards the 


brilliant and curious flowers, which continued in 
bloom until cut off by frost. —E. 8., Whimple. 


OROHIDS. 


Work in the Orchid-house.—Besides 
the different types or sorts referred to in our 
| last notes the condition of the compost has also 
‘to be taken note of when watering, and the 





A Hoop-petticoat Narcissus (Narcissus Trimon). 


with a form of N. triandrus (Angels’ Tears). Such 
hybrids as these are very delicate, with star- 
like whitish perianths, and primrose or sulphur 
chalices, and as grown in pots in a cold frame or 
greenhouse they are very beautiful, but are not 
so successful under ordinary or border cultiva- 
tion. The best for the open is citrinus. We 
have seen this flowering well near London, but 
a warm, light soil and position should be 
chosen for them. They are most happy against 
@ wall, in the narrow border that often skirts it. 
For pots these Daffodils are of much value. The 
bulbs should be potted in August, and they will 
succeed in quite a small greenhouse, 





Mina lobata.—Having seen some remarks 
on Mina lobata in GarprEnina, I wish to 





say I had a small packet of seed given me 





state of growth, for, as we have before re- 
marked, species, or even the different plants of 
a species, cannot be treated collectively. Plants 
that have been newly potted, and have their 
roots freely running in the new compost, require 
much more than others that have been a long 
time in the pot; because the peat as it decays 
holds more moisture than when first used, and 
holdsit longer. The air, too, filters through the 
compost more sluggishly the closer the particles 
become. All the plants, if of one kind, do not 
finish growing at the same time, nor does 
every plant take as much water as the other to 
keep the growth in good condition. For in- 
stance, a plant of Dendrobium may have its 
pseudo-bulbs thoroughly hardened and ripe, 
while another may have made its growth but 
not ripened it. The latter would shrivel much 


end of the summer we were delighted with the 
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quicker than the former were the water supply 
entirely withheld. Some may be inclined to 
think that these are very gmall matters and 
hardly worth taking note of, but anyone who 
has had a few years’ experience with Orchids 
knows how very important are these details, 
and that they make all the difference between 
success and, at all events, partial failure. 
Growers of Dendrobiums are often at a loss to 
account for the disappearance of the flower- buds 
at the nodes just before they break the sheathe. 
This mischief is caused by woodlice, these insects 
being extremely fond of the tender buds, and 
eat them out so cleanly that it hardly looks like 
the work of an insect. D. nobile, D. aureum, 
and D. Wardianum are very apt to become their 
prey, and if not trapped they soon ruin a season’s 
work if they are plentiful. The best traps for 
them are pieces of Potato hollowed out and laid 
on the pots, the woodlice creeping under them 
by night, and are easily caught and killed in the 
morning. It may be mentioned that the 
longer the traps lay the more eflicient they are, 
the insects apparently not relishing the freshly- 
cut tubers. 


Lelia autumnalis atro-rubens. — 
This is no doubt the best and most highly- 
coloured variety. It first appeared with Messrs. 
Backhouse, of York, about fifteen years ago. 
The plant produces larger and stronger bulbs, 
and the spikes are longer with larger blooms, 
which are also much deeper in colour than those 
of the type. The sepals and petals are of a 
brilliant crimson-purple, the lip being of an even 
richer shade, whilst the pure-white side lobes 
form a very lovely contrast. 


Odontoglossum lyrogiossum. — This 
free-flowering Orchid is in the way of O. 
Wilckeanum. Although said to be a natural 
hybrid between O. luteo-purpureum and O. Pes- 
catorei, the flowers bear little resemblance to 
those of the latter fine species, but are similar in 
form and colour to those of the former. The 
sepals and petals are about equal in size, yellow, 
heavily blotched with reddish-brown. ‘The lip 
is small, curiously infolded at the point, yellow, 
with similar markings to the sepals and petals. 
It thrives under the coolest treatment. 


Oncidium Gravesianum.—This is one 
of the prettiest of the crispum group, and a 
remarkably fine Orchid. It is a Brazilian 
species identical in habit with O. crispum. The 
flowers are produced on an elegant, much- 
branched panicle, and are each 2 inches across ; 
the sepals are light brown, with a few yellow 
streaks, the lateral ones united at the base and 
almost hidden behind the pe als, which are 
similar in colour, but broade:, with a wavy 
margin. The lip is bright yel ow, with a deep 
margin of brown, and reddish-brown spots 
about the prominent raised crests. This 
Orchid succeeds best on a raft suspended from 
the roof at the cool end of the Cattleya-house. 
As in all of this section, the flowers distress the 
plants if allowed to remain on too long, and 
unless the plants are very strong they ought not 
to be allowed to flower oftener than once in two 
years. A very fine plant is now in bloom with 
Captain Greenwood at Hornton Cliff, Salisbury ; 
on one spike I counted forty-five flowers, and 
although these had been open for three weeks, 
they were quite fresh and bright.—R. 


Emperor William Lobelia.—I should 
be glad of advice as to the best method of 
taking cuttings of Emperor William Lobelia. 
I have sixteen small pots in the greenhouse 
filled with small shrubby plants raised from seed 
in the spring. Must the cuttings be put in pans 
or boxes? Or would small pots be more advis- 
able, and how many ina pot? How should the 
cuttings be taken ?—E. D. L. 

*,* Keep the store plants on a shelf near the 
glass for the present, and if any signs of damp- 
ing appear sprinkle a little fresh, sandy, dry 
soil round and over them. When the young 
growths are an inch long take them off, trim 
with asharp knife, and insert them thickly in 
pans or boxes of light sandy soil—loam, leaf- 
mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand. Or they may 
simply be dibbled, 1 inch apart, in pans of pure 
sand, kept moist. They should have a rather 
close and moist house or pit at 60 degs. to 
65 degs., to strike freely—one of the little propa- 
gators heated by an oil-lamp will do nicely. 
When rooted transplant into boxes, or into 
small pots, and grow on, 
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FRUIT. 


GOOD PEACHES. 
WHERE it is contemplated to plant fresh Peach- 


trees either on open walls or in Peach-houses | 
proper, the question will arise what to plant? | 


As regards Peach-houses, the problem is not 
very difficult to answer, but even here discre- 
tion is needed, so that only those of the very 
highest quality should be planted, and that the 
house may not be given up, as is very often the 
case, to the very earliest varieties, and especially 
those of American origin. True, if there is 
space some of the most approved may find a 
place, but very often it is generally where there 
is the least room at disposal that such varieties 


are planted. The quality of Peaches has not | 


advanced with the newer varieties, as with Nec- 
tarines, and indeed, so far as quality is con- 
cerned, with our standard varieties it would be 
impossible for this to be improved upon, unless 
it is by imparting some of this into the earliest 
varieties. For cultivation in pots in a general 
orchard-house these early varieties are well 
adapted so as to maintain a succession, but, 


with limited space in a Peach-house for trained | 
trees, varieties with the highest quality should | 


alone be planted. When planting on open walls 
the climate must have due consideration, as all 
varieties are not adapted for this purpose ; in- 
deed, in many of the more northern parts 
Peaches other than the earliest varieties would 
not ripen ; consequently, where there is Peach- 
house space it is rarely 
that any are planted. 
In the more southern 
and western midland 
districts varieties of 
the highest quality 
will ripen, although 
in backward and cold 
seasons they are much 
later than usual, and 
will require a warm 
and bright September 
to become of good 
quality. Royal George 
and Noblesse are the 
worst in this respect. 
Varieties such as these 
I should never again 
plant oa open walls, 
as, according to my 
experience, a succes- 
sion of warm seasons 
is necessary for these 
to become really first- 
rate. Fruit there is 
in abundance, but the 
trees are not healthy 
grown in the open air, 
and indeed under glass 
high culture is neces- 
sary for these varieties, as mildew or spider will 
attack them before any other varieties, bat when 
well grown the quality of either is not excelled. 
Royal George requires warmer and drier treat- 
ment than that which may be accorded to other 
varieties, and during du!l weather, syringing 
overhead is best discontinued, although every 
opportunity must be taken to syringe to keep 
down red-spider. Stirling Castle is a very 
healthy grower on open walls; fruits are abun- 
dant, of high quality, and beautifully coloured, 
good fruits where freely exposed becoming 
almost black. Athough ripening a little later 
than Royal George, Stirling Castle worthily 
takes its place. For early ripening Alexander 
takes the first position, this being followed 
by Hale’s Early, two excellent Peaches for 
open walls. Crimson Galande also does excel- 
lently on open walls; so does also Dr. Hogg ; 
this latter isa most abundant bearer, as, indeed, 





with us are all the varieties which we cultivate | 


on open walls. Alexandra Noblesse is a very 
fine Peach in the open, it being, in fact, almost a 
Noblesse, and never attacked with mildew, as 
this latter named variety is so prone to be, 
Princess of Wales (see cut) also does excellently, 
being a very free grower and perfectly free from 
mildew. Dymond is an old favourite of mine ; 
the fruits are very large, of fine colour and 
excellent flavour. Barrington, Sea Eagle, and 
Walburton Admirable are also capital for the 
open air. Ishould also not hesitate to plant 
either Bellegarde or Grosse Miznonne in a 
good district, although in some seasons the 
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latter is apt to become attacked with mildew. | land the leafage mildews badly, but in a good 
For Peaches in the open air, low and damp | soil is one of the very best), Alexander Noblesse, 


situations are the worst, as the trees are more 
prone to mildew than in higher, and conse- 
quently drier, districts. As previously stated, 
for planting out under glass and where room is 
limited, the principal space should not be filled 
up with the earliest varieties, merely for the 
sake of being early, but a tree of Hale’s Early 
may well be included if Peaches are required 
very early. For growing in the same structure 
besides Hale’s Early, if it should be decided to 
plant this variety, I should select Crimson 
Galande, Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, 
Stirling Castle, Bellegarde, Princess of Wales, 
and Walburton Admirable. Other excellent 
varieties may be substituted in some instances, 
as I have omitted Noblesse, Dymond, Barrington, 
and Sea Eagle, the last being a very large Peach. 


| For planting in succession houses it would merely 


be a repetition of the varieties, selecting the 


| earliest varieties for the earliest house ; indeed, 


these often come in well when planted in succes- 
sion structures, it merely being a question of 
retarding the starting of the trees. Where there 
are several varieties growing in the same struc- 
ture—for instance, early, mid-season, and late— 
it is not wise to start the trees early into growth, 


| or force them, as it is generally understood, as 


the later varieties require time to bring out their 
qualities, A 





Selection of Apples.—Will you be kind 








Peach tree Princess of Wales, 
The Blanqueties, Worcester, 


enough to name twelve of the best dessert 





From a photograph sent by Mrs, Balt-Actor, 


Apples, the best six early and late ones, and the 
same of Pears, Plums, and Peaches ?—S. SINGLE. 

*,." The best six early dessert Apples are the 
following, but as the fruits differ so much in 
various soils you would have done well to have 
mentioned what the soil is like and position of 
land. The best for general culture are Beauty 
of Bath, Lady Sudeley, Irish Peach, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Worcester Pearmain, and Duchess 
of Oldenburg. The last-mentioned may not be 
termed strictly dessert, but on Paradise stocks it 
is a good kind, the flavoue much appreciated: 
The six later kinds are Kiag of Pippins, Orange 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
Reinette du Canada, and Boston, or Egremont 
Russet, which are named for quality and crop- 
ping. The best twelve Pears are for early fruit 
Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Thompson’s Emile d’Heyst, 
Marie Louise, and Pitmaston Duchesse if size ia 
required. For lateness, Beurré Diel, Doyenné 
du Comice, Knight’s Monarch, Winter Nelis, 
Easter Beurré, Nouvelle Fulvie, or Bergamotte 
d’ Espéren—these varieties give fruits from Jaly 
to March. Plumsearly and late may be selected 
in the order named: Rivers’ Early Prolific, 
Oullin’s Golden Gage, Transparent Gage, 
Kirke’s Victoria, Jefferson’s Bryanston Gage, 
Reine Claude de Bavay, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Grand Dake, Monarch, and Golden Transparent, 
The best Peaches are the following, but you say 
you have early kinds, so I do not name first 
earliest. Early: Grosse Mignonne, Royal 
George (if the soil is not too heavy, as in wet 








Crimson Galande, Dymond, Bellegarde, Barring- 
ton, Goshawk, Princess of Wales Nectarine, 
Peach Walburton’s Admirable and Late Ad- 
mirable, or Golden Eagle. As you may not care 
for two of the Admirable type, these are named 
in order of ripening and quality, with cropping 
and growth taken into consideration, 


EARLY POT?T-VINES. 


WHERE these were started ab the commence- 
ment of November, the eyes will by this time 
have burat and growth be visible. New roots 
will not be formed until a length of some 6 inches 
of new wood has been made, the sap alone 
supporting this up to that date. Atthis period, 
however, great care is necessary in the matter 
of bottom-heat, as if this is allowed to decrease 
to any appreciable extent, the sap channels 
become seriously affected and growth may be 
altogether suspended. Kxamine the bed, and 
if a bottom-heat of 75 degs. is not being main- 
tained, renew to some extent the fermenting 
material, or where this can be kept up by 
bottom-heat pipes, the valves must be turned 
so as to raise it to that. The ridge also of 
leaves and stable-manure formed on the floor 
may still be renewed from time to time, pro- 
viding always the material is well worked 
beforehand. When an inch of growth has been 
made this may be entirely removed. Water, 
although required at rather long intervals, must 
not be withheld one moment after the pots show 
signs of dryness when rapped with the knuckles, 
Stimulants being of no use, but rather harmful 
at present, the only way in which they should 
be used is in the form of liquid poured into the 
evaporating-pans. When this is used care 
must be taken not to allow the pans to become 
dry, or hot steam, charged with the ammonia, 
may blacken and deatroy the advancing growth. 
At present it will be best to adhere to the give- 
and-take principle as regards syringing, rods 
drying but slowly during the few hours which 
intervene between actual daylight and approach- 
ing darkness. The night temperature, up to 
the present kept at 50 degs., may now be 
increased 2 degs. or 3 degs., and the same 
remark applies to that of the day. The rods 
had better remain in a kent position for some 
time longer, or at least till the bottom eyes 
have drawn out quite an inch. 


Apple Ribston Pippin.—It is a great 
pity that this old favourite should do so 
badly on some soils, considering its excellent 
favour. In one garden that I had charge of we 
generally secured half a ton annually.- In 
selecting the best variety for flavour at an 
important fruit exhibition lately, the old Ribston 
was much above any other shown in point of 
merit. Where it will succeed, by all means plant 
it.—Y. 

Apple Belle Dubois.—Between this and 
Gloria Mundi I can detect no difference, although 
stated to be distinct by some authorities. This 
season some grand dishes have been staged at 
several fruit exhibitions. Probably some would 
order trees of the variety, but unless it crops 
better than it does with me they will be doomed 
to disappointment. No fault can be found with 
the size or quality as a cooking Apple, but it is 
the very small quantity produced that is the 
great drawback. I have known the variety for 
many years, but have not yet seen a tree bearing 
a good crop.—W. 


Plum Nouvelle de Dorelle.—This late 
Plum is well worth extended cultivation. I re- 
cently saw a very fine crop in an unheated house, 
and was surprised at its fine quality. The fruit 
is above medium size, oval, with a very dark 
purple coloured skin, indeed nearly black ; 
flesh yellow, tinged with orange, juicy, and 
richly flavoured. The tree is a compact grower 
and the fruit sets freely. It does well asa bush, 
and in the southern parts of the kingdom it is a 
valuable kind for walls. Those who can give it 


room under glass will find it a profitable variety. 
In pots it fruits very freely.—G. 


Apple Lord Grosvenor.—Grown as a 
bush this kind is invaluable, as, being a large 
fruit and somewhat soft, it soon gets bruised if 
it falls any distance. This free-bearing character 
is more common among the Codlin varieties, of 
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which this isatype. As the tree does well in 
most soils it is of great value, and though not a 
good keeper, with careful handling and cool 
storage there is no difficulty in keeping it sound 
till the end of the year. This variety would 
often do well in place of some of the shyer 
bearers ; for instance, Lord Suffield does not 


thrive well in cold wet land or in exposed | 


positions, while Lord Grosvenor does.—G. 





TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


THE RHODODENDRON. 


WE see in many gardens too many Rhodcden- 
drons, especially where the soil and position 
suit this peat-loving shrub ; butif it is overdone 
in some places that is no reason why it should 
not be placed where it displays either its massive 
form or noble head of leafage and flowers when 
grown asastandard. The accompanying illus- 
tration from a Yorkshire garden shows the 
beauty of the Rhododendron when properly 
placed, the standard shrubrising from the grass 
by a walk-side ; and we have seldom seen the 
shiub more happily placed. There iz nothing 





Rhododendrons in the gardens of Esholt Hall, Shipley. 


extravagant or ugly in thus planting this leafy 
shrub, which should never be permitted to run 
riot in gardens, overpowering everything else, 
and to the exclusion of a host of beautiful 
flowering shrubs. Banks of Rhododendrons 
may be made more attractive by planting Lilies 
in spaces between them. Thus Lilium auratum 
is sumptuous when in bloom, and under these 
conditions, the heavy masses of flower rise 
from the groundwork of dense leafage, and 
fil the air with fragrance. The shrubs 
protect the rising Lily shoots in spring, and 
what suits one as regards soil is acceptable to 
the other, 





Rhododendron dahuricum.—The ex- 
ceptionally mild weather experienced in the 
south up to the present (the middle of Decem- 


ber) is showing its effects already in the flowering | 


of this Rhodedendron. Its normal season is, 
however, in February. It is a native of Siberia, 
and was introduced into this country about the 
year 1780. It is a shrub of rather sparse 
growth, rarely seen in bush form when old, and 
attains a height of 5 feet. The leaves are small 
and of a dark green ; in the ordinary form they 
are deciduous, but in the variety called atro- 
virens they remain on the plant throughout the 








winter. The flowers spread out almost flat, 
each measure 14 inches in diameter, the colour 

being a bright, glowing rosy-purple. The early 

flowering and perfect hardiness of the species 

have led to its being used in hybridisation, one 

of the most popular and useful of its hybrids 

being R. precox, raised from it and the Hima- 

layan R. ciliatum. 


Berberis Wallichi.—This at all times is 
a very handsome shrub, but some bushes lately 


attracted my attention by reason of the berries, | 


which were hanging thickly all along the 
branches and made a fine display. The berries 
are each quite half-an-inch in length and of a 
deep blue-black colour. ‘This Barberry is a 
native of Nepaul, where it is said to reach a 
height of 6 feet or 8 feet. I have not seen it of 
anything like those dimensions, but as a dwarf 


evergreen shrub it is ornamental in the truest | 


sense and worthy of association with the choicest 
shrubs.—A, 


Yellow -berried Holly.—This is so 
distinct that it is sure to arrest attention, and a 
specimen laden with fruit is certainly very 
ornamental. It is decidedly worthy of extended 
cultivation, for though, as a rule, I think it 


| correctly perhaps termed 


| of the first rank. 
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AUCUBAS. 


NotwitHSTANDING the large number of new 
varieties introduced from time to time (not so 
much perhaps of late years as from fifteen to 
twenty years back), Aucuba Japonica, more 
Aucuba japonica 
maculata, still heads the list as a shrubbery plant 
In some districts, it is true, 
it does not thrive so well as one could wish, but 
these occurrences are extremely rare so far as I 
have personally taken notes. As an under- 
growth to tall deciduous trees I would not be 
without this Aucuba on any account. For such 
purposes I consider it is one of the best shrubs 
that can be planted. When the tall deciduous 
trees have cast their foliage, that of the Aucuba 
shices forth at its best. Some may possibly 
have failed when planting for this particular 
purpose where it has not been an easy matter to 
get anything to thrive. As regards the Aucuba, 
I find it is best to select yearling plants for 
massing or planting in any quantity in un- 
favourable positions. By this I mean either 
cuttings that have been rooted for about twelve 
months or layers of the same stage. Mine 
were the latter, the work of layering being done 





From a photograph sent by 


scarcely fruits so freely as the common kind, yet 
its yellow berries are very striking. Despite the 





Miss A. Crompton-Stansfie'd 


great number of trees and shrubs that contribute | 
to the autumn and winter display by reason of | 
their brightly coloured berries, there are not | 


many with yellow fruits such as this. True, 
there are a few of the Thorns, but being decid- 
uous their beauty is over long before that of the 
Holly. There is a variety of the Yew with 
golden berries, but this is even a scarcer plant 
than the yellow-fruited Holly.—T. 
Ampelopsis japonica.—This Ampelop- 
sis is no doubt a form of the Rhus toxicodendron, 
a totally different plant. This Rhus is of wide 
geographical distribution in North America, 
and the same or a nearly allied kind occurs in 
Japan, hence in all probability the specific name 
of japonica, Another plant widely distributed 
in gardens as Ampelopsis Hoggi is also this 
climbing Rhus. 
such as these, which lead only to confusion, 
should be given, and, what is more, accidents 
may readily occur in this way, as the Ampe- 
lopsis is known to be quite harmless, while the 
sap of the Rhus, in common with several other 
members of the family, is very poisonous, The 
Rhus in question well merits all that has been 
said regarding the great beauty of its foliage. —T. 


It isa great pity that names | 





after the annual early winter cleaning cut. Theee 
make capital dwarf stuff to plant straight away 
when well rooted, pegging down being practised 
for a season or two afterwards £0 as to cover the 
ground, which has now been done where pre- 
viously it was well-nigh impossible to get any- 
thing to thrive, the large overhanging tree in 
this instance being an immense Horse Chestnut. 
Let the shrubs be what they may, deciduous or 
evergreen, it is, in my opinion, from practical 
observation, far better to depend on quite young 
plants when grouping or massing has to be 


| performed under the shade of trees, the ground 


around which is permeated with roots. Some 
planters may, and do, I know, employ larger 
plants for this purpose, but Iam fully persuaded 
that it is wrong in practice; it may take a less 
number, but these will of the two be the more 
expensive. The small ones, with a fair attention 
to watering, have a much better chance of suc- 
ceeding. If it be sloping banks that have to be 
planted, the same argument still holds good. In 
the case of Aucubas—? e., the ordinary or com- 
mon variety—I have noted particularly how 
easily they may be removed and transplanted 
at almost any season of the year, except when 
the young growth is quite tender. ; 
Ae 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


DAFFODILS FOR FORCING AND POT 
CULTURE, 


No time should now be lost in introducing these 
as required into warmth for forcing. Properly 
planted in due time in September and October 
and given sound healthy bulbs, they will now 
be well rooted and ready to flower when under 
glass. Those put in to form the first early 
batches are coming away nicely, butin these, as 
in all else that is forced exceptionally early, size 
of flower and often colour, too, are wanting. 
Length of stem is invariably wanting, no matter 
what the quality of the bulbs or the treatment 
accorded, so that it is no gain in private gardens 
generally for the sake of a few days in their 
flowering to destroy, or at least diminish, the 
length of flowering-stem ia these exceedingly 
useful and much-admired flowers of spring. 
Planted early and deeply covered with ashes 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and given a long season in 
the open to form roots and commence their 
growth, success is in the main ensured— 
indeed, the flower-buds will be almost in sight 
as soon as the bulbs are taken from the plung- 
ing material, while the growth will be from 
2 inches to 3 inches high, and the bulbs a mass 
of roots. Where required only for producing 
blooms, pots 7 inches or 8 inches 
across are very useful for the pur- 
pose. When first removed from the 
plunging-bed it will be best if the 
entire batch be transferred to a 
frame or pit from which frost ig 
excluded at all times. The bulbs 
will also benefit if darkened with 
mats for a day or two and given a 
sufficient watering to carry all dirt 
fragments to the soil. If, of 
necessity, they must be taken to the 
greenhouse at once, take care the 
house during the first week is kept 
at about 45 degs., andif the weather 
is mild freely ventilated. Under 
these conditions all will be well. 
The dull weather and the humidity 
of the past few days are just suited 
to these plants at this time. Heat 
may ke turned on slightly in about 
five or six days, limiting the maxi- 
mum temperature to 55 degs. by 
fire-heat. When growth has well 
begun take care the bulbs receive 
no check from insufficient water at 
the root, giving weak liquid-manure 
every week till the flowers begin to 
colour. Syringe daily or twice 
daily if bright and generally main- 
tain a moist atmosphere. The 
varieties best suited for earliest 
work are the Tenby Daffodil (N. 
obvallaris) and the common double 
yellow Daffodil (N. Telamonius pl.), 
Quickly following these come prin- 
cepg, pallidus preecox, Golden Spur, 
and Horsefieldi. Poeticus ornatus, however, 
must be named as indispensable, though at the 
same time somewhat fastidious when forced, 
This variety, more than all else, will not endure 
hard forcing, but by gradual preparation and 
introduced by degrees into the temperatures 
named, this valuable variety may be brought 
well through the ordeal, Always place the 
pots, pans, or boxes on a cool bottom. E, 


$$ 


Constructing a greenhouse BR a dey 8 
—As I understand, the proposed structure will 
run east and west, with the west end against the 
wall of the house. Under these circumstances a 
three-quarter span, or hip-roofed house, would 
be the most suitable, especially as the width is 
but small. Let the front wall be 3 feet high, 
with 3 feet of glass (in sashes) above that, and 
the back wall 7 feet or 7 feet 6 inches. The 
proper place for the staging for pot plants, ete. 
(which should be made of stout battens, narrow 
floor-boards, or sheets of galvanised iron, with 
shingle over), is along the south side, and it may 
be made 3 feet in width. The border for plant- 
ing out climbers, etc., should be on the north 
side, and if it is made 2 feet wide, that will be 
about right. In it I should plant such subjects 
as the Blue Plumbago, Heliotrope, Ivy-leaved 
“* Geraniums,” ete., alternately with such Roses 
as Maréchal Niel, climbing Niphetos, etc., 


Passion-flowers, etc., the latter to be trained 
over the roof. Every other one, at least, of the 
front lights ought to be made to open and act 
as a ventilator, and there should also be three 
or four ventilators along the ridge on the south 
side, and two or three on the north. Sucha 
house ought not to cost more than £20 for the 
woodwork, glass, painting, etc., or £30 including 
the brickwork for two walls, The paths may 
be either paved with square tiles or concreted F 
a little more should be allowed for this and the 
staging, say £5. To heat it properly, with three 
rows of 4-inch piping, boiler, etc., complete, 
would come to about £10 more. Ag regards an 
edging for the border, use ordinary garden tiles 
or large flints, with an edging of Sedum, 
Tradescantia, etc. By all means have a rain- 
water tank in some part of the house (under the 
front stage would be the best place), but this 
again would cost a little more. I forgot to say 
that there may be a narrow stage or shelf 
(18 inches or 2 feet wide) over the border on 
north side, but this I should scarcely recom- 
mend, and if adopted it should be at least 3 feet 


high.—B. C. R. 








THE AMARYLLIS, 











Amaryllis grown in greenhouse, 


need name just now. And we had grand 
specimens in 7-inch pots in those days, and they 
gave very little trouble. But for years past the 
hybridist has been working steadily on, and in 
the future, near or remote—who can tell ?—their 
day will come to be run after. At present the 
very choice varieties are rather dear, but the 
big Chrysanthemums find purchasers at long 
prices, and those who steadily work up a stock 
of Amaryllis bulbs will some day have their 
reward, They may be grown in a warm green- 
house. Their season of blooming is in the 
spring months. In a good collection some will 
flower early and some late, so that there will 
generally be flowers from March till June— 
possibly earlier and later, as so much depends 
upon treatment, The bulbs will not require 
repotting every year, but when repotting is 
necessary it should be done after flowering, 
when the plant is in the midst of growth, and 
the best soil is pure turfy loam of the very best 
uMty such as used to be found ‘about 

imbledon. The pots must be well drained, 
and the bulbs flower best when rather under 
than over potted. As soon as the foliage goes 
off at the ends gradually reduce the water until 
they are dried off, and then let them rest till 
they show signs of growth. The flower-spikes 
come before the foliage, which is rather a disad- 
vantage as far as appearance goes; but the 
flowers are so beautiful that they must become 






























My early recolleetions of Amaryllis (or Hippe- 
astrum) Johnsoni run back more years than I 
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popular. Let the spike get well started upwards 
before much water is given, and then a little 
very weak liquid-manure may be given occasion- 
ally. E. H 





Carnations in a greenhouse.—Can 
Carnations be grown in cold greenhouse with 
good results? My garden being in a town, I find 
they get dirty outside before arriving at per- 
fection. If they can be grown in greenhouse 
should they be in pots, and about what tempera- 
ture should the greenhouse be kept at ?—Ros, 


*." Yes; these charming and popular plants 
may be grown very well in a light, airy, and 
cool greenhouse, and in this way the blossoms 
are of course much cleaner and finer than they 
would be if grown outside where the atmosphere 
is smoky, Strong-rooted layers should be potted 
into 3 inch pots in October, using some nice 
loamy soil, and keeping them on shelves or a 
high stage near the glass in a cool house or 
pit. Itis only necessary to exclude frost—in- 
deed, much warmth only weakens the growth of 
the plants. Air should be given abundantly on 
all mild days, and water only when necessary— 
that is, when the soil becomes moderately dry. 
In February move them into 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots in which to flower, or three plants may be 
placed in the 8 inch size, using good turfy loam 
mixed with a third of leaf-mould or old hot-bed 
manure, a dash of sand, and a sprinkling of 
bone-meal and soot. Make the soil quite firm, 
and water very sparingly until the pots fill with 
roots and the flower-stems rise, when more may 
be given, also a little weak soot-water or the like 
once a week. Shade lightly from strong sun, 
and in warm weather give all the air possible, 


1973.—Treatment of Crinum.—‘‘A 
Constant Reader” can pot his Crinum bulb, 
using good fibrous loam and sand, with a little 
rotten manure over the drainage. When the 
pot becomes full of roots the plant will, in all 
probability, flower, but the force exercised by 
the roots is so great that, as in the case of 
Agapanthus umbellatus, the pots are often 
burst. It is therefore advisable to fasten a turn 
or two of wire firmly round the pot just below 
the rim, Crinums are very handsome plants in 
the conservatory, and when brought into the 
house last a long while in beauty. They 
certainly grow well in the open in the south- 
west of England, and in Ireland, but slugs are 
very fond of the flowers, and often render the 
scapes worthless for cutting before they appear 
through the leaves. Tour shillings was quite 
enough to give for a Crinum bulb at an auction, 
—S. W. F. 


Heating a greenhouse, etc.—I have 
a lean-to greenhouse, 120 feet by 30 feet, 10 feet 
high at back, sloping down to 3 feet, facing 
south, with wall at back. I should be very much 
obliged if you would let me know through your 
paper the best way of heating it, with a view to 
growing Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and cut flowers. 
Also, who should I apply to in order to sell them 
at Covent-garden? Any hints as to pipes and 
furnaces, where to get them, the quantity neces- 
sary, and the cost roughly, would help me a 
great deal. Also the most paying flowers to 
grow? There are at present fifteen large Vin's 
growing in the house, also some Roses and fruit- 
trees (in pots). The Vines I was thinking of 
doing away with, as I hear Tomatoes pay better, 
and the two cannot be grown together. Is this 
true? Am getting in a stock of Chrysanthemum 
cuttings to put in the house next October,— 
R. B. B. 


*.* In order to heat a house of this size 
effectually, and so as to be able to get Tomatoes, 
etc., in moderately early, eight rows of 4-inch 
piping should be put in, equalling about 
1,000 feet altogether, to heat which a 5-feet plain 
saddle-boiler, a 3-feet 6-inch ‘‘Climax,” or a 
6 feet 6 inch tubular would be necessary ; either 
would do the work almost equally well. If you 
intend growing Cucumbers, the best plan would 
be to divide the house about the middle, and 
devote one end to Tomatoes, the other to 
Cucumbers, as these require more heat and a 
totally different atmosphere to the others. To 
grow Cucumbers properly, they should be 
planted ina brick pit running along the front 
of the house, with a 4-inch pipe along the 
bottom. It is quite true that Tomatoes cannot 
be grown successfully under the shade of Vines 
—in fact, scarcely anything can be done in this 
way. The cost of a Climax boiler and, say, 
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1,200 feet of piping, with connections, would be 
about £70, and the necessary brickwork setting 
and fittings for boiler, with labour, etc., would 
briag it up to nearly £100. When you ask what 
kinds of flowers pay best you ask a question that 
is puzzling a good many growers at the present 
time. The most popular subjects are Roses, 
Arum and other Lilies, Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations, Pelargoniums, Roman Hyacinths, 
Lily of the Valley, etc., but the competition and 
Over-production is now so great that the 
difficulty is to make any profit at all on the 
produce. It is no use to grow a little of a 
number of subjects for market. Todo any good 
r you must, especially with only one house, select 
q one or two subjects only, and turn out ag much 
and as cheaply as youcan. Some of the northern 
towns are now much better markets than 
London. 


1980.—Potting Lilies.—It is not natural 
for bulbs to remain out of the ground, therefore 
| the sooner they are potted the better. It is for 
) this reason that bulbs that have lost solidity, 
} and, therefore, vitality, through a long stay 
| above ground generally give inferior results to 
those whose absence from the earth is of short 
duration. Lilium auratum and L. speciosum do 
well potted in a compost consisting of two parts 
peat, one part fibrous loam, and one part coarse 
silver-sand. It is well to place a small square 
of perforated zinc over the hole of the pot, as 
this effectually excludes the entrance of worms, 
which often work much havoc with pot Lilies. 
The drainage is best composed of charcoal, on 
which some of the rough fibres from the loam 
may be laid and sprinkled with soot. The pots 
should not be filled with soil, about 2 inches 
should be left for top-dressing, to be applied 
when the surface-roots break from the stem. 
L. longiflorum and its varieties will succeed 
without peat, but the same system of drainage 
should be used. After potting, the bulbs should 
be placed in a cold frame and covered 6 inches 
deep in Cocoa-nut-fibre. This will keep them 
in an equable temperature, and prevent the 
drying of the soil until they break, when the 
covering material should be removed and the 
pots brought on as required for the decoration 
of conservatory or house.—S. W. F. 


Malmaison Carnations.—Will anyone 
tell me how best to cultivate Malmaison Carna- 
tions? What soil do they require, and is any 
manure or soot-water good for them? I am 
anxious to grow them well and cannot succeed. 
—Mavp Hastings. 


*,." These plants require very careful culture 
to grow them well in pots, while for outdoor 
culture they are useless. The chief points are 
to get the plants firmly potted in good loamy 
soil of the proper quality, co water them only 
when required, and to keep them under glass, 
yet with plenty of air, nearly or quite all the year 
round, Thesoil is a matter of great importance. 
A mixture of good substantial loam from an old 
pasture, and free from wireworm, three parts, 
one part of old flakey hot-bed manure or leaf- 
mould (better still, a mixture of both), a good 
dash of sand, some old mortar rubbish, and a 
sprinkling of bone-meal and soot. Burnt earth 
is excellent, and a third part may be added with 
great benefit. If there is any wireworm or 
maggot about, the whole of the loam may be 
partly burnt, charred, or roasted with good 

results. Never give any water until the soil is 
dry, then enough to moisten the ball thoroughly. 
A little soot dissolved in the water occasionally 
is excellent, and a pinch of salt may be added 
once a month. Keep the plants near the glass 
in a cool, light house, and ventilate freely. 


Exhibition of flower pictures.— 
An interesting little exhibition of flower paint- 
ings by Miss Marie Low is being held at her 
studio, 293, Oxford-street, and amongst the ex- 
hibits we would call attention to the following: 
‘* Tris,” clever drawing, harmonious in its colour- 
ing; ‘‘ Poppies,” bright in colour, the fragility 
of the petals well depicted ; ‘‘Primulas,” broadly 
treated and prettily arranged ; ‘‘ Clematis,” a 
spirited drawing; ‘‘ Disa grandiflora,” bright 
in colour and well drawn; ‘‘ Lord Penzance 
Brier Roses” would have been more pleasing 
had the foliage been less apparent; ‘‘ Basket 
of Violets,” ‘*Clove Carnaations”—in these 
pictures there is much to admire, colour and 
arrangement being very good; ‘*Calochorti,” a 
clever drawing, showing well the natural habit 
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of the plant. 
of mention, 
structive to those who ignore a portrait of a 
flower, but worship a geometrical drawing. The 
exhibition will, we understand, remain open | 
for a week or two. 


Non of the saw-fly grubs are better known or 
more destructive in gardens than those of the 
Gooseberry saw-fly, 
anything of a kitchen garden is sure to havea 
few Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, and in 
some seasons this pest will entirely strip the 
bushes of their leaves. 
mistaken for the caterpillars of the Gooseberry 
or Magpie-moth (Abruscus grossulariata), which 
I propose to make the subject of my next paper, 
but though their habits, even their coloration, 
are much the same, they may be easily distin- 
guished, as may be seen at once by comparing 
the figures 
different methods have been suggested for 
destroying this insect, but none are 
roughly satisfactory unless everyone in the same | 
neighbourhood would undertake to use them, so 

that at present there seems to be no chance of 





this insect becoming a rarity in this country. 
One of the most effectual ways of destroying the 
grubs is to give an infested bush a sharp, sudden 
shake, when many if not most of them will fall 
to the ground, when the back of a spade 
properly applied will cause a sudden mortality 
among them. 
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the same amount of Tobacco-water, is also a 

very good mixture. All these mixtures will, 

of course, if applied soon before the fruit is 
used, give it an unpleasant taste, unless it is 
well washed first. The most effectual method 
of destroying the insect is by removing the 
earth from under the bushes in the course of the 
winter to the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, and 
| burning it or burying it a foot or eighteen 
inches below the surface, for when the grubs 
are fully grown, they bury themselves in the 
earth and become chrysalides enclosed in black 
papery cocoons, Sometimes a considerable 
| number are formed so close together that they 
has | become one mass, If for any reason the above 
method cannot be carried out, forking the 
ground up under the bushes and keeping it well 
broken up during the winter, so that the birds 
may get at the worms, will be very useful. The 
saw-flies leave the chrysalides, which have re- 
mained in the soil all the winter, in the spring. 
The female lays her eggs on the undersides of 
the leaves, generally near the veins, soon after 
they begin toexpand. The grubs are hatched in 
the course of a fortnight or three weeks, They 
soon make their presence known by gnawing 
holes in the leaves. They are fully grown in 
'about three weeks, and bury themselves and 
become chrysalides. The saw-flies from these 
appear in about three weeks, and the second 
| brood of grubs may be found from July to 
October. Some persons say there is a 
third brood, but it is difficult to prove 
if this be the case or not. The chrysa- 
lides of the last brood remain all the 
winter before the saw-flies emerge. 
The saw-flies are about 3 10ths of an 
inch in length, and measure 7-10ths 
across the wings. Their heads are 
black. Their bodies are yellow with 
a dark patch between the wings, which 
are large, with the front margins of 
the upper pair thickened, and nearly 
black. The full-grown grubs are about 
7-10ths of an inch in length, and are of 
a greenish-grey colour. Except the 
head, which is shining black, and the 
first, second, and eleventh joints of 
the body, which are greenish-yellow, 
the back and sides are covered with 
small black raised dots, from which 
grow fine black hairs. The grubs 
have each ten pairs of legs, each part 
except tne fourth and eleventh having 
a pair. The cocoons are about 4 10ths 
of an inch in length, are black, and of 
& papery consistency something like 
parchment, GPs-8: 


There are many others deserving 
and the exhibition will be in- 


INSECT ENEMIES. 
THE GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT SAW-FLY 
(Nematus RIpsEst). 


for everyone who 


These grubs are often 


together. A great number of 
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A gardener’s compensation. 
—I occupied an allotment garden, one 
of twelve let at one pound each per 
annum. I also held a house of the 
rame landlord, but upon a weekly 
tenancy. I had railed in the garden 
and put up a wooden greenhouse, 
, 12 feet by 10 feet, and subsequently put a 
| bricked flue in it. I left the house, and 
'two of the other tenants of the allotment 
gardens wished to take the garden off my 
hands and would also buy my stock. At thi: 
time there were one hundred and seventy plan's 
in the greenhouse and a number of Dahlia roots 
and Gladiolus bulbs. My landlord wanted the 
land himself, and I sent him an account for two 
pounds five shillings for work done, but he refused 
to settle, saying that I had borrowed money of 
him. I offered him the greenhouse for one pound, 
but never received any furtherreply. I sold the 
greenhouse plants and sent a cart to fetch them 
| away, but the road was blocked up and my 
landlord refused to allow anentry. He has let 
the garden to another man, Last year I sold 


Fig. 2, The grub 


Fig, 3, The cocoon (natural size). 


Fig. 1, Gooseberry saw-fly (magnified). 


(natural size). 


Those that do not fall may be | 
picked off by hand, or the bush may again be | 
shaken. When the grubs are quite young salt 
and water (1lb. of salt to 1 gallon of water) will 
kill them. Powdered white hellebore, mixed 
with alum or whitening, dusted over the plants 
when the leaves are wet, is very effectual in 
killing the grubs, but as it is a strong poison 
great care must be taken that none remains on 
the fruit when eaten, and itis a remedy which, 
to my mind, should never be used on account 
of its poisonous properties. Flowers of | ten pounds’ worth of plants so that I occupied 
sulphur have been used in the same manner | for profit. Ienclose a copy of note from my 
and with great success. It is a perfectly safe | landlord, in which he states that if I would call 
remedy, and should be used in fine weather, | and pay him the year’s rent, he would pay me 
when the leaves are wet with dew, or have | for work done, Will you advise me what I can 
been previously wetted, as a shower may wash | claim ?—R. 

the bushes clean before the powder has had any | *,* You do not say how the tenancy of the 
effect on the grubs. The extract from 81b. of | garden was terminated. This seems to have 
Quassia-chips, 5 1b. of soft-soap, well mixed in | been a yearly tenancy of a garden cultivated 
100 gallons of water, is an efficacious remedy for ag a market garden, and held under no written 
syringing the bushes with. Sulphide of potas- | agreement, and so a year’s notice to quit was 
| 





sium (lime of sulphur), 1 part to 500 parts of | necessary to determine the tenancy. So far as 
water, has been used very successfully in France, | we can see no notice was given by either side, 
and Elder-leaves boiled in enough water to cover | but you gave up the house and, perhaps remov- 
them till the liquid becomes black, addel t- | ing to a distance, wished to also give up your 
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land. You had made arrangements with two 
of your neighbours to take over the tenancy, 
and if they had been so minded they could have 
taken it of you until such time as your tenancy 
was determined, as there being no written 
agreement to the contrary you could not have 
been prevented from assigning your tenancy or 
sub-letting the garden. Your landlord being 
wishful to take the land into his own hands, you 
allowed him to do so, and you might have 
exacted your own terms, as if he had not com- 
plied with your requests you might have refused 
to give it up to him, You, however, seem to 
have given up the land without making any 
bargain as to this ; but that would have been no 
great matter if you had removed the plants 
and the greenhouse before quitting. You, how- 
ever, left these behind you, and so your landlord 
has taken possession of them, and apparently 
refuses to make any compensation therefore, 
The bill you sent appears to be for labour only, 
and if it be for labour expended and manure 
applied to the land since the taking of the last 
crop and in expectation of a future crop, you 
can enforce payment of it; but your landlord 
may deduct therefrom the amount of the rent 
owing from you, You cannot claim any com- 
pensation for the greenhouse you have erected, 
unless it was erected with the written consent 
of your landlord. You might have removed it 
«6 any time before giving up possession of the 
Isnd, but now that the tenancy is at an end, 
you cannot re-enter to remove the greenhouse, 
As for the plants, the circumstances seem incon- 
sistent with abandonment, and we think that it 
must be presumed that you always intended to 
remove them, and that in acceptinga surrender of 
the premises yourlandlord intended to allowsuch 
removal at a convenient opportunity. We think 
that you may successfully sue your landlord in 
the county court for the value of the plants he 
detains, but we are afraid that you will scarcely 
succeed unless you have the assistance of a 
solicitor. 


Fiowersin Cumborland.—‘“W. H. L.” 
finds great fault with the climate of Cum- 
berland in your paper each week, but if he saw 
the Escallonias, Myrtles, Choisyas, which 
flourish here, also Bignonia radicans covering 
the house, he would have to reconsider his 
judgment. Nota single delicate Tea Rose was 
even injured last winter, though quite 
uncovered. Lilium auratum dogg splendidly 
here.—L. E. R , Cumberland. 


Gomphia decora.—The genus Gomphia, 
although calculated by botanists to contain 
about tourscore species, natives for the most 
part of South America, is only represented by 
one species in English stoves that can be 
described as at all well-known. This species is 
G. decora, also known as G. olive formis. 
Flowering, as it does, more than once during the 
year, but rarely missing the two darkest months 
of winter—November and December—itg value 
is greater than that of many plants which are 
more grown. It has large, shining, deep green 
leaves, not unlike those of the Cherry Laurel. 
Lhe flowers are produced in erect racemes, 
measuring 4 inches or more high, and about half 
a3much through. On these racemes the blossoms 
are Closely packed, each one being about 1 inch 
«cross, the five spathulate petals being of a rich 
bright yellow. The plant is not a fast grower, 
and does not need the pruning that so many 
other stove plants do to keep them in proper 
bounds. It was introduced from Brazil in 1868, 
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FRENCH CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
A TALK Asout Great FRENcH RAISERS, 


new Chrysanthemums were raised from seed, 


discovery was made that these wonderful 
flowers came from France, as was the case 
wholly then, and in part still. By the exercise 
of some patience, and a great deal of inquiry, 
unnecessary to relate here, I managed to get 
into correspondence little by little with every 
Continental grower of repute who has sent out 
new seedling Chrysanthemums, and although 
the undertaking from a purely business point 
of view has been avery unremunerative one, yet 
as a hobby or a pastime after business hours, it 
has been fraught with many pleasing memories, 
and has resulted in the cementing of many 
friendships. 

Most of the varieties sent out by my French 
correspondents of fifteen, or even ten years ago, 
have long since passed into oblivion, and the 
varieties which we once knew and admired we 
know nomore. All the French varieties, with 
very few exceptions, were of the Japanese type, 
and in those days were the product of such 
raisers as M. Simon Délaux, M, Reydellet, 
M. Lacroix, M. Pertuzés, Dr, Audiguier, 
M. Marrouch, M. Boucharlat, M. Bernard, and 
I know not how many more beside whose names 
are never met with now. 


Among the leading show flowers of the period 
were Agréments de la Nature, a fine yellow ; 
Balmoreau, a rosy-purple; Beauté des Jardins, 
pale purple-amaranth; Belle Paule, white, 
edged rosy-purple ; Bertier Rendatler, orange- 
shaded yellow, a tremendous grower; Ceres, 
flesh colour ; Le Chinois, bright purple-violet, a 
great favourite for a time ; Dr. Macary, Etoile 
du Midi, Fanny Boucharlat, Flambeau, Francois 
Délaux, Frizou, Hiver Fleuri, Jeanne Délaux, 
Lakoné, La Frisure, Le Négre, and here it may 
be well to stop, for their names even then were 
legion. 

To-day we can look round and find a new race 
of flowers and a new race of seedling growers. 
M.M. Délaux, de Reydellet, and Lacroix are 
still pursuing the work, but new competitors 
have entered the field, and we find that M.M. 
Rozais Crozy, Hoste, Santel, Chantrier, Ernest 
Calvat and others are fast pushing their way to 
the front. Of all these modern growers, how- 
ever, M. Ernest Calvat, unknown to fame four 
years ago, is facile princeps, and a few notes 
concerning him and his flowers will be season- 
able and probably interesting just now. 


He is an amateur grower, not a professional, 
and his flowers are remarkable for their great 
size and bold incurving form. These qualities 
have rendered them specially suitable for the 
exhibition table, and there are few boards of 
blooms at any of our leading shows that do not 
contain some of his recent gains. He is a regular 
exhibitor at the Floral Meetings of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, and is the only 
Frenchman that has ever been awarded first- 
class certificates of that society. He also 
occupies the unique position of being the only 
French exhibitor that has ever been awarded a 
silver medal of the society. In hisown country 
his labours have been quite as keenly appreci- 
ated, for the Government appointed him two 
years ago a Chevalier of the Mérite Agricole, 
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England is quite unknown, 

Daring the past few years other exhibitors 
have also staged novelties raised by this gentle- 
man, and with success, for writing now, on the 
26th October, I find that about thirty of M. 
Calvat’s seedlings have been awarded certificates 
ia England, either by the N.C.S. or by the 
R.H§. This is an exceptional record in four 
years for any one raiser, no matter how popular 
he may be, and in the list appended hereto I 
have selected what to my taste appear to be the 
most meritorious of these thirty :— 

Mug, Epovarp Rey, — A large flower, 
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I weit remember when quite a young beginner 
at Chrysanthemum-growing the surprise [ 
experienced when someone told me that the 


Had the question been put to me in those early 
days I should probably have p2raphrased 
Topsy’s famous speech and said—‘ [ ’spect they 
growed.” It was not long afterwards that the 


firm, and water the cuttings in well, 
foliage is dry place them in a frame, or in a box 
covered loosely with sheets of glass, and keepjust 
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Japanese-incurved in form ; colour, soft rose ; 
rather early. 

Preret Ropert.—J apanese-incurved, massive 
and large, dark amaranth with reverse silvery. 

Souvenir pe PetirE Amin.—Japanese, very 
long, narrow florets, rather flat in build ; colour, 
pure white. Was shown last year as early ag 
October 10th. 

Mme. Carnot.—A grand Japanese, very pure 
white, long, intermingling florets, large and 
substantial bloom. 

M. Cu. Morin.—A Japanese with spreading 
florets, medium width, deep golden-yellow, 
shaded carmine, 

Lovisr.—An incurved Japanese, good in form 
at any time from September to December, 
according to the bud taken; colour, pearly- 
white, slightly tinted. 

Mrs. C. Harman Paynre.—A large show 
flower of the Japanese type, with broad florets ; 
pale mauve with silvery reverse. 

COMMANDANT Buvusser, — Japanese, long, 
drooping florets ; colour, deep carmine-ama- 
ranth, with reverse of silver. This was shown 
on October 10th, 

M, PanckouKkE —A Japanese, with very long 
drooping florets, which are narrow ; colour, 
golden-yellow. 

La NricE.—A very globular Japanese variety, 
with narrow, curly, intermingling florets; pure 
white. 

PRESIDENT ARMAND.—A solid-looking Japan- 
ese-incurved, described by me in GARDENING 
for October 26th, on p. 521. 

Boute v’Or.—Also described in the same 
place, 

Mme C. Moin.—A white Japanese, very 
large, but the colour is wanting in purity, which 
I consider of chief importance in white varieties, 

Although there are many others in cultivation, 
such as L’Ami Etienne, L’Isére, Le Rhone, 
President Borel, Mme. Thérése Rey, all of which 
ought perhaps to be included in the above list, 
and newer ones such as Directeur Tisserraud, 
M. Gruyer, R. Ballantine, Reine d’Angleterre, 
Mrs. James Lewis, those described above at 
length will offer the means to anyone desirous 
of making a selection. C. Harman Payne, 


RA ra 
Taking Chrysanthemum cuttings. 


—Will you please explain how Chrysanthemum 
cuttings should be taken, and the way to grow 


them ?—Ros. 
*," Take off, with a sharp knife, the young 


growths that spring from the base of the old 
plants, cutting them just below the surface of 
the soil. 
2 inches or 3 inches. 


The proper length for the cuttings is 
Trim off the lower leaves 


2 


and dibble them in round the sides of 34-inch or 
4 inch pots, filled with a light mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, with a little Cocoa-nut- 


fibre, and good drainage. Make the goil fairly 


When the 


moist and in rather, but not too close, a tempera- 
ture of 45 degs. to 55 degs., or thereabouts. As 


soon as the cuttings emit roots and begin to grow 
gradually inure them to plenty of air, and ina 


week or so pot them off singly in small sizes, 
shifting them on afterwards as required until 
the middle of June, when they should have pots 
8 inches to 11 inches in diameter, in which they 
will flower. The points of the shoots should be 
pinched out twice or thrice at least during the 
season, in order to induce a bushy growth. 
Stand the plants out-of-doors towards the end 
of April, and house them again in September. 

Chrysanthemum Niveus.—This excellent 
variety has not been so largely seen at exhibitions as wag 
expected. Late blossoms have, however, proved its value 
asa good amateur’s flower. It is easy of culture, and, 
taken on the second bud from the “‘break,” the chaste 
snow-white flowers are all that could be desired,—D. B. 
CRANE. 

Chrysanthemums out-of-doors, —I 
quite agree with your correspondent that a nice 
show of Chrysanthemums may be grown with 
much less trouble than is generally given to 
them. Last spring I had a nice lot of plants in 
small pots, and knowing if they were grown on 
in pots they would require a good deal of atten- 
tion, I decided to turn them out of the pots and 
to plant them in the open ground. After they 
had become established all that was done to 
them was to have the ground well hoed, some of 
the tallest being pinched back, and stakes were 
put to keep the wind from breaking them. They 
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were then left to take their chance. Before the 
cold weather set in I had them carefully lifted | 
and put along the sides of the path on the floor 
of a cold-house. A little fresh soil was placed 
on the roots, and I have now a beautiful show of 
blooms, the colours being very bright.—Con- 
STANT READER, 








ANEMONE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE-. | 
MUMS. 


So keen has been the interest in the cultivation 
of the Japanese Chrysanthemum of late years, 
that many of the other forms of this delightful 
flower have had comparatively little attention 
devoted to them. The large Anemones, Japa- 
nese-Anemones, and thecharming little Pompone- 
Anemones, however—the latter so admirably 
adapted for decorative work of all kinds—are 
very rarely seen. At most local shows but one 
class is expected to serve as a satisfactory illus- 
tration of the three Anemone sections. This 
probably, to a large extent, accounts for the 
limited interest taken in them. They fail to 
interest growers more largely, because they are 
not seen often enough, and are totally insuffi- 
ciently provided for at the large exhibitions 
held. ‘This is not as it should be. Iam 
convinced that many growers would find 
quite as much pleasure and satisfaction 
if they would devote more attention to 
the Anemone flowers. We do not get 
the coarse, ugly blossoms of this form of 
flower, as we do in most of the other 
large-flowered sections, and what is 
so very gratifying is, that many of 
them, grown to produce their blossoms 
freely, are very chaste and beautiful, and 
highly valuable as decorative plants for 
the conservatory or greenhouse. The 
writer saw this exemplified in some 
delightful specimens at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin, Ireland, during tke 
past month. Mr. Moore, the curator, 
appears to be very partial to the Anemone 
flowers, and in a large conservatory 
there, a number of useful plants, each 
carrying some two dozen flowers, were 
charmingly interspersed throughout the 
collection. This was convincing proof 
of their decorative value. To some the 
large Anemone may appear to be too 
formal and stiff; but these when asso- 
ciated with the flowers of the Japanese- 
Anemones and the Pompone-Anemones 
—the former with their many strange 
and fantastic characteristics—produce 
quite a unique, floriferous display. 





The National Chrysanthemum Society 
define the characteristics of Large Ane- 
mone blooms as follows: ‘‘ Large size, 
high neatly-formed centres, and regu- 
larly-arranged ray florets.” The Japa- 
nese- Anemone characteristics are : 
“‘ Large size and fantastic form. The 
disc is more or less regular in outline, 
but the ray florets vary considerably 
in length, breadth, and arrangement.” 
The Pompones should be small, with dwarf | 
growth and small, neat leaves. The blooms 
average 14 inches, and are very neat and com- 
pact, making capital flowers for button-holes, 

The system of propagation in the case of the 
Anemone flowers is exactly similar to that given 
for those of the other sections, and as these 
particulars are so often given in the columns of 
GARDENING, I have omitted it here, This 
will enable me to append a much more gatis- 
factory representative list of varieties suitable 
to grow. Before leaving this part of my subject, 
permit me to point out the advantage of insert- 
ing cuttings singly in ‘‘thumb” pots, for each 
of those plants intended to produce exhibition 
flowers. The following selections should meet 
the need of all growers :— 

EIGHTEEN LARGE ANEMONES —Gluck (very 
free-flowering, golden yellow, late buds), Junon 
(very large, blush-pink, one of the best, late 
buds), Fleur de Marie (pure white, a useful 
flower), J. Thorpe jun. (pure golden - yellow, 
rather dwarf), Descartes (rich colour, crimson 
tipped, gold shade from sun, late buds), Madame | 
Robert Owen (pure white, very chaste, one of | 
the freest and best), Madame Nathalie Brun 
(white, with splendid sulphur disc, good form), 
Mons. C. Lebocqz (citron-yellow, tinted carmine ; 





| Margaret), Gladys 





very neat and refined), Miss Margaret (blush, | from Madame Montels of a deeper colour), Miss 
sulphur disc, very regular guard tlorets), Mrs. | Nightingale (blush guard florets, lemon-yellow 


C, J. Salter (orange- buff, very neat flower), Lady 
Margaret (very large white, very brittle 
growths, tie carefally early bud), Miss Annie 
Lowe (primrose-yellow, sport from Lady 
Spaulding (brassy-amber, 
useful), She (pure white with yellow disc, good 
form, dwarf and free), Mrs. Pethers (lilac, with 
soft rose disc), Mrs. Judge Benedict (light 


| blush, changing to white, lemon centre, one of 


the best), Delaware (white, pale yellow disc, 
good full flower), Cincinnati (lilac-blush, lightly 
marked rosy-lilac). 

EIGHTEEN JAPANESE-ANEMONES.—Fabian de 
Mediana (deep lilac, blush shaded purple disc, 
very large), Caledonia (lilac, with lilac-mauve, 
shaded eer disc), Duchess of Westminster 
(silvery-blush, disc rosy-bronze, a charming 
variety), Jeanne Marty (blush-white, long 
drooping guard florets, lilac disc), W. W. 
Astor (pleasing salmon - blush, disc rose, 


| shaded yellow, one of the best), Sceur Dorothée 


Souille (beautiful blush, white disc, early), 
John Bunyan (lemon-yellow, disc deeper yellow, 
strong grower), Madame Lawton (rose and white, 
with yellow disc), M. Dupanloup (violet-rose 


‘self, disc tipped golden), Owen’s Perfection 


Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum, 


(bright lilac, disc lilac, tinged gold), Nelson 
(crimson-purple, good form), Queen Elizabeth 
(silvery-blush, with rose disc, tipped yellow, 
good exhibition variety), Sir Walter Raleigh 
(delicate blush, disc deeper blush, very free), 
Rider Haggard (immense flower, colour deep 
pink, disc rose, shaded yellow), Souvenir de 
Madame Blandineries (light crimson, tipped 
white, grand flower), Delicatum (pale blush, 
with a pale cream disc, tipped yellow, good 
form, dwarf), Le Deuil (reddish-purple, large 
flower of good form), Mdlle. Cabrol (large rose- 
pink, guard florets twisting and drooping, blue 
disc, dwarf. 

TWELVE Pompronr- ANEMONES. — Antonius 
(golden-yellow, guard florets and disc, dwarf), 
Madame Montels (white, with yellow disc, good 
form), Magenta King (magenta guard florets, 
yellow disc, medium height), Emily Rowbottom 
(lovely cream-white, very free, one of the best), 
Marie Stuart (pale lilac guard florets, sulphur- 
yellow disc), Regulus (cinnamon guard florets, 
brownish disc, splendid contrast), Madame 
Challonge (blush guard florets and disc, the 
latter shaded sulphur), Calliope (ruby-red guard 
florets, red disc, good form), Mr. Astie (golden- 
yellow guard florets and disc), Queen of Anem- 
ones (rose-crimson, dwarf), Bessie Flight (sport 


disc). D. B. Crane. 





Raising Chrysanthemums from 
gseed.—Will someone kindly give me full in- 
formation as to how I can grow Chrysanthe- 
mums from seed? Is heat required, and when 
should the seed be sown? I have no green- 
house, but a window facing the south, which gets 
all the morning sun, and a fire is there. Any 
advice as to where I can get seed, price, and soil, 
etc., will be most acceptable. —ARCHIK. 


*,* Chrysanthemums may be raised from seed 
very easily, although, as you have no green- 
house, you are somewhat handicapped. Under 
your peculiar circumstances you would do well 
not to commence operations until well in the 
month of March. By that time your window 
should assist, as the aspect is a good one. Place 
the seed in a shallow box in a compost of loam 
and leaf-mould in equal parts, with a free use of 
silver sand, and well mix the whole. Sow thinly 
andevenly, and justcover the seedlightly. Waiter 
with a fine-rosed can, and then cover top of 
the boxes with a piece of glass. In this condition 
the seed will very soon germinate. When the 
young seedlings have made the third leaf they 
should be pricked off into boxes about an inch 
or two apart, repeating the operation as they 
continue to grow. Eventually, when large 
enough, they should be transferred into thumk- 
pots, and when the frost has disappeared, 
placed in a warm position outdoors, free from 
draught. Here they will quickly establish 
themselves and become nice sturdy plants; they 
will need shifting on as soon as the pots become 
full of roots. The final shift should be into pots 
of 6 inches for the weaker growing plants, 
while for the stronger growing sorts an 8-inch 
pot will not be too large. If the plants do nct 
make what is known as a break by the middle 
of June, pinch the tip out of the top of each 
shoot, and this will induce a number of growths 
to appear at the axils of the leaves. As these 
make progress retain two, three, or four shoots 
in each instance, and buds should ultimately 
appear at the points of the growth early in Sep- 
tember, and these will flower during November. 
In this way it is possible something quite new 
and choice may be brought into existence, pro- 
bably of great commercial value. You can pur- 
chase a packet of good seed for half.a-crown 
of growers advertising in this paper. Often secd 
of this kind has been carefully fertilised with 
cross°s from most of the best exhibition 
varieties, 


Chrysanthemums for Christmas 
blooming.—Would you kindly tell me the 
best varieties you recommend for very late 
blooming? Is there a good white later than 
Lady Canning, and can I improve on Waban 
(pink) and W. H. Lincoln and Golden Wedding 
(yellow)? And which do you consider the two 
best pink Chrysanthemums for cutting, not 
necessarily late ?—XMAS DECORATOR, 

* * For very late decorative work you will 
find the following the most useful free-flowering 
white sorts: New Year’s Gift (Japanese- 
reflexed form), Potter Palmer (large full flower ; 
this variety should be pinched back late in 
July), and Princess Blanche (a free variety, 
creamy-white in colour), The white variety 
you mention is named L. Canning, and not Lady 
Canning. Blossoms of rose and pink colours 
should be represented by Violet Rose (Japanese- 
incurved), Lilian §. Bird (flesh:pink), The 
yellows are to be obtained in Challenge (bright 
yellow), Eugene Dailledouze (rich yellow), J. &. 
Dibben (light yellow), and Golden Gate (bronzy- 
yellow). ‘wo of the best pink Chrysanthemums 
for cutting during the ordinary season are 
O. J. Quintus (mauve-pink, extremely free), 
and Annie Clibran (rose-pink, sport from the 
well-known white variety Mdlle. Lacroix). If 
you care to include a third variety, you will 
find Rosy Morn (soft rosy-pink) most useful. 


Vase of late Chrysanthemums.— 
Although the variation in the colours of late 
Chrysanthemums is very limited, some really 
charming effects may be obtained by the 
judicious blending of some of the yellow flowers, 
with an occasional blossom of deep bronze or 
crimson effectively interspersed. The yellow 
blossoms obtainable early in December are in 
every shade—light primrose, sulphur-yellow, 
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H 1 light yellow, rich yellow, and yellow blossoms 

slightly tinted crimson. A few long pieces of 
a stiff wire assist very much to keep the flowers 
in position. Nice pieces of dried Grass, Croton 
foliage, and small fronds of Asparagus plumosus, 
arranged to stand out above the flowers, add 
materially to the general effect. To droop and 
hang down over the sides, loag pieces of Smilax 
and Asparagus elegantissimus complete a charm- 
ing arrangement. The Chrysanthemums which 
may be used are: Golden Gate, Duchess of 
York, Mrs. Norman Davis, Eugene Dailedouz2, 
and Admiral Symonds, a single variety.—D. B, 
CRANE. 


Vicomtesse d’Avens Chrysanthe.- 
mum.—This is a remarkable variety. Blos- 
soms began to unfold the second week in July, 
and there has beena succession eversince. The 
colour is rose, and early flowers are freely 
} suffused with white. Oa October 24th the 
i flowers developing on the plants were of a beau- 
tiful bright rose colour, and looked quite a 
: picture on the remarkably dwarf plants. As a 
4 dwarf variety for the border, and as a continuous 
bloomer, there are few that I know to equal it. 
The plants now measure more than 2 feet through 
if and are not more than 2 feet in height.—D. B. 
CRANE. 

: a 
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DECORATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE two great faults to be found as a rule with 
table decorations are the heavy way in which 
the flowers are arranged and the unnecessary 
quantities used. A very prettily-arranged table 
F may be made up of French Roses and Mimosa, 
i with Asparagus and Mahonia for foliage. In 
f the centre piece lightly and sparingly arrange 
a few French Roses among the Mimosa and 
foliage. The smaller glasses dotted here and 
f there may also be filled in a similar manner, 
with trails of the feathery Asparagus falling 
across the centre cloth, anda single opened Rose 
f lying carelessly on each trail. It is almost 
\ needless to add what a charming effect thls 
simp'e arrangement possesses. The richly- 
coloured leaves of the Mahonia (Berberis) serve 
as an excellent foil for the Roses: It is most un- 
pleasant when at dinner to have a crowd of 
flowers before you, obstructing everything from 
7 view. In flower shows especially the tendency 
if to overcrowd the flowers is very great. Sprays 
have been completely spoilt by needless flowers. 
Not only is too much material used, but the 
vi: way in which it is arranged quite spoils the 
effect. Itisa great mistake to use all kinds of 
plants and flowers at once. Take one thing 
and work it out gracefully to gata good effect, 
Always use as far as possible the foliage of the 
; plsnt from which the flowers come. Although 
) it is surprising how effective white flowers 
appear, they usually require the support of 
brighter ones, such as Tulips, Scarlet Anemones, 
and Spirseas, and Christmas Roses with Scarlet 
** Geranium.” 


What can be more appropriate for Christmas 
decoration than Christmas Roses, Holly, and 
Ivy? At the time of writing forced Roman 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies of the Valley, Daffo- 
dils, and Azaleas will be found invaluable. One 
thing to be remembered is that the taste shown 
in the arrangement, and not the cost of the 
materials, gives greatest satisfaction. Very 
beautiful, and at the same time very extrava- 
gant, table decorations are composed solely of 
Occhids, such as Calanthes, Phalznopsids, 
Olontoglossoms, and Dendrobiums, but there 
are many less expensive flowers equally charm- 
: ing. A few bold touches please far more often 
than flowers carefully and studiously arranged, 
If only decorators of churches remembered this, 
there would be far less time wasted and better 
results. Simple and bold designs of Holly, Ivy, 
: Laurel, Laurustinus, and berries are most suit- 
able. As most of the decorations are viewed 
from a distance, intricate details are entirely 
lost. One of the most useful plants for fonts is 
: the Arum Lily, being so bold and handsome. 
To harmonise with the surroundings everything 
should be bright, and Primulas, Talips, Hya- 
cinths, and Narcissi will furnish plenty of 
colour needed for this purpose. Chrysanthe- 
mums might be added, as we have now many 
charming late-flowering varieties, F, 
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2064,—Marechal Niel Rose (G. S.).—Maréchal Niel 
is a delicate Rose under any circumstances, and incipient 
disease sometimes causes the flowers to come small. In 
this case manures in excess may do harm. We should try 4 
concentrated stimulant, suchas Olay’s Fertiliser, Ichthemic 
guano, or anything handy. Out off the old foliage; its 
removal will tend to rest the buds, A good pruning after 
flo vering will get up young wood, and these shoots will 
produce finer blooms. 


2035.—Planting Tomatoes (W. G. R ).—Do 

give more manure now, You can top-dress if necessary 
when the fruits are swelling ; but a dressing of lime and 
soot will ba beneficial in Spring. Early Ruby is a good 
Tomato for outside; it is a good size, and only slightly 
wrinkled. Plant in rows from 24 feet to 3 feet apart 
according to size of plants, and 15 inches between the 
rows, Itis best to train to a single stem, and be content 
with about three clusters of fruit, 


2088.—Climbing Devoniensis Rose (Penrith) — 
D> not cut the strong growths back severely, but merely 
shorten them to sound wood now or in the early spring, 
and nail or train them in. They will break and bloom 
freely in future years. In the way of manure there ig 
nothing batter than a 3-inch or 4-inch mulch of good 
stable-manure (about half-decayed) laid over the roots in 
the spriag, the nutriment contained in which will be 
washed down to the roots by watering. Repeat this 
annually, and.prick what ig left lightly into the border in 
the autumn. 


2067.—Vine culture (A Constant Reader).—We do 
not understand why the Vines were repotted, as they are 
best grown the "previous season in their fruiting pots, 
beiag full of roots. [tf repotted they make wood instead 
of fruit when placed in heit. You must force such Vines 
very slowly. Bend down the stem at the start to assist in 
breaking. We prefer to stop shoots in preference to dis- 
budding, You could move them to a warmer house when 
the bunches were §3t; but the plant would do best it 
allowed to remain where started, and the potg plunged in 
a gentle heat. 


2068.—Asparagus-bed (Hast Anglian) —You could 
replant your five-year-old roota. We would prefer two or 
three years old, as they are lesg strong. Your old roots 
would sell well, or would make fina forcing plants, as the 
latter are scarcer. If you decide to plant them, do so early, 
about the second or third week in March, or earlier in 
mild weather. We would advisa you to mix the heavy 
soil with light, trench all together, and merely throw off 
hard lumps into bottom of trench ; but manure freely on 
top spit. If you use young plants of the old, place the. 
m.3nure in equal proportions all over the bed. 


2069.—Chrysanthemum-flowers lasting (v 
Pearce).—It is a tact that the flowers of some varieties of 
Carysanthemums retain their freshness for & much longer 
time than others, The colouring in many instances 
renders the blossoms of soma varieties much more 
susceptible to damp, and consequent withering of the 
petals, It is frequently seen that the more intense the 
colour of a flower be, the less likely is it to last fora 
lengthened period. Of course, there are exceptions to 
this rule. The variety you refer to, W. H, Atkinson, is a 
very good lasting flower, and retaing its freshness a very 
long time. La Tciomphant, again, will keep in good 
coadition longer than many others of a similar colour. 
We have frequently noticed, too, that the greater the 
substance in the petals, the longer do the flowers, of which 
they are composed, last. It would therefore be wise for 
you to cultivate those varieties which ara usually 
described in the manner stated abova, White and yellow 
flowers invariably keep fresh for a long time, 


2070 —Carysanthemum cuttings (A Constant 
Reader at Buattle).—For decorations the cuttings of the 
ordinary kind are not superior to the rooted suckera, to 
which you refer. Tne reason for so often recom mending 
that cuttings ba taken from the base of the old plant as far 
from the stem as possible ia that such cuttings very rarely 
produce a premature bud, and in growing Chrysanth-- 
mums for exhibition it is of the highest importance that 
the plants should produce their buds within a certain 
limited period in order to ensure the development of 
the blossoms by agiven date. Ifrooted suckers be selected 
for the same purpose, they sometimes make plants of fine 
proportions, but invariably are uncertain as to the date 
of their bud produotion. Of course, for your object— 
decorations—a variation in the time of blossoming ig 
not so important, and for this reason we would not deter 
you from the practice. If the plants you wish to denude 
of suckers should be of a ‘‘shy” sort, you materially 
reduce your chances of securing a large number of cuttings 
by adopting this system, In the ordinary way you would 
take the cutting from off the top of the sucker, and in the 
course of a week or two a number of new growths would 
appear from below the cut made, 


2071.—The right of a tenant to remove a 
sreenhouse (Combaro).—Your safest plan is to makea 
bargain with the tenant of the garden to purchase the 
greenhouse after he has taken it down, or to make the 
purchase conditional upon the greenhouse being taken 
down by him and delivered to your cartmen. The right of a 
tenant, who is merely a private occupier, toremovea green- 
house is unsettled, and must be regarded as very doubtful. 
It the greenhouse is erected upon land forming part of an 
agricultural holding or part of a market garden, it may be 
removed by the tenant upon the expiration of a month’s 
notice, given in writing to the landlord ; but the probability 
is that the tenant in question is a private occupier. Ifthe 
greenhouse is attached to the bricks, ag by bolts or screws 
fastened to plates under the bricks, we think the right of 
removal is still dubious; but if the greenhouse is not 
attached to the brickwork, but merely rests upon it by its 
own weight, then it may safely be removed. Tae test 
appears to be this: Does the house and its base form one 
whole structure? If so, it seems to be, to say the least, 
very doubtful whether the tenant can remove it ; butif the 
house is entirely distinct from the base, and can be 
removed without in any way injuriag the base, then the 
tenant may remove it before his tenancy expires. 


2072.—Rose Souv. de Sabirolles.—I have juat 
planted a Tea Rose called Souvenir de Sabirolles, I shall 
be obliged for any information with regard to this Rose, 
as I do not know it?—Tra Ross. 


*,* We have not yet seen this Rose in first-class 
condition, but do not think it will prove of much value, 


RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDHNTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpiTor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
im mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance, Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number ta which they appeared, 



























































2051.—Treatment of Irises and Gladiolus 
The Bride.—I am anxious to flower Irises and Bride 
Gladiolus in pots ina cold-houss, Shall I pot them now 
and plunge them ina cold-frame, or is there a better way, 
and what soil shall I pot them in ?—G, G, 


2052. — Steaming Bamboostems, — Having 
erected 3 Bamboo pergola for Rose-trees to climb over, I 
wish to bend some Bamboo-stems to finish the same. Will 
you or some reader of GARDENING tell me how I can do it? 
{ have tried steaming and also boiling, but cannot bend 
them.—GILBERT MARSHALL, 


2053.—Harly Vines.—Will you kindly give me a few 
instructions on early Vine3? What heat is required to 
start them? Ihave pruned them back to plump buds, 
and given them a dressing of Gishurst compound, soft-soap, 
and sulphur, with a littls clay. Toey have had a good 
rest,—A CoNsTANt READER, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2054.—Calla blooms soiled (T. A. Granger).—We 
should say there either is or hag been green-fly. The 
flowers may be cleaned with a large soft camel’s-hair 
brush and clean soft water. 


2U55.—Gaslimsa for wiraworm (VW. H. B ).— 
You may dress the land with gas-lims now if you do not 
exceed 1 lb, per square yard and distribute it equally. We 
should plant the Carysanthemum3, 


2053.—Iacraasing Arum Lilies (R 4. M. W.) 
—Arun Lilies are increased by taking off the offsets when 
repottiag, potting them in small pots and growing them 
On, or they may be planted out ia June and potted upin 
autumn, They will all flower. 


2057.-Growing Vine (Desideratum),—You need 
nol move the flae. Plant the Vine Outside, and take it 
through the front wall, We should ba inclined to raise the 
border above the ordinary level outside, Protect the stem 
of the Vine outside in some way. 


2058.—Use of stable-manura(S R. Townsend).— 
Your well-rotted manure is too much exhausted to pro- 
duce Mushrooms. Use it to mulch your fruit-trees, and 
for early Potatoes, etc. Asparagus ought to do there. 
Prepare a piece of ground, and use some of your manure, 
and sow seeds in March. 


2059.—Yew (Pendene).—Paint the wounds with 
Stockholm tar to keap wet out, There will not be much 
bleeding, Neither will the weather injure the Yew-tree. 
We have cut off a good many large Yew-branches, and no 
harm followed. It does not matter what tool is used, 
provided a clean cutis made. If a saw is used dres3 the 
wound with a sharp knife or chisel. 

2060.—Renovating orchard (7. C. Turner).—We 
do not think the Grass you nam3 would possess special 
advantages, a3 you would lose your better Grass through 
the one being so coarse. We think if you could drain your 
land first it would be advisable. The best mixture would 
be perennial Italian Rye Grass, with Cocksfoot and Read 
and White Olover, or what is termed a mixture of strong 
Grasses for marshy land. 


2061, — Maiden - hair Ferns from seed 
(R. H. M, W.).—Maiden-hair Ferns are propagated by seeds 
or spores which form on the back of the fronda, They 
change colour when ripe, and may be gathered by rubbing 
overa sheet of paper. Should be sown in pans of loamy 
soil, and kept in aclose frame till they grow. These Ferns 
may also be increased by dividing the roots and potting 
each piece singly, February is a good time for division. 

2062.-A faulty heating apparatus (J. W. B. oN 
—There is evidently an obstruction of some kind some. 
where in the pipes, but what or where it is one cannot say 
without making an examination. Are the air-pipes or taps 
free? We should try the effect of a plumber'’s force-pump 
first, and if that failed cut out a length where the obstruc- 
tion appears to be, and clear the pipes with the usual 
tools. Why not get an experienced fitter to come and 
examine? 


2063. —Vine-dressing (S F.).—A good dressing for 
Vines at this season infested with mealy bug ig 1 lb. of 
flower of sulphur, 4 1b. of soft-soap, and a wineglass or, 
say, + pint of tar, with a handful of worked clay, and 
sufficient warm, soft rain water to make a gallon of paint 
with all the above materials well mixed together. In 
painting, thoroughly rub the dressing into the crevices. 
It is important to wash the Vines with strong soap-water or 
Gishurst compound after the rough bark is taken off, and 
to allow the roots to dry before painting, 
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2073.—Red lamp in a conservatory.—Is a well- 
burning red lamp, with water at the top, bad for plantsina 
conservatory at night, or should they be in the dark, if 


possible ?—M., J, D 


** No; the red light will do no harm, but unless the 
house is naturally dry it is dowbtful whether the water on 


top of the stove is beneficial, 


2074.—The Moccasin-ower (Cypripedium spec- 
tabile).—Please inform me where I can obtain a plant of 
this hardy Lady’s Slipper? A description as to price, 
colour, etc., would beof value, Can it be grown in a pot, 


and what soil is suitable ?—ARcHIE Lry. 


*,* This can be grown well in a pot in @ cold frame or 
greenhouse. Use peat and loam for soil, mixed with a fair 


proportion of sharp silvzr-sand to lighten it. 


2075.—Soil for Roses.—I want to grow some Roses 
in my garden, but do not know whether the soil (sample 
sent) is good enough? If not suitable, how coulda I 


improve it? D9 you consider it too heavy ?—Rosarian. 


*<* Your soil is not too heavy, but we should dig tt tho- 
roughly two spits deep, and incorporate a little fresh loam 


with it. 


2076.—-Wallflowers for greenhouss.—During 
the last two winters [ have tried to grow Wallflowers in 
greenhouse ; but the plants have become mildewed. How 


can this be remedied ?—J. L 


*.* Perhaps you do not give sujicient air, or the house 
is naturally damp. Ventilate as Sreely as possible, and 
dust the foliage with flowers of sulphur on the first appear- 


ance of the pest. 


2077.—Japanesa Wineberry. —I have always 
found much valuable information in your paper. I should 
much like to grow the J 4panese Wineberry (Rubus pheai- 
colasius) if it is quite hardy, and will do fora town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, which stands very high, anda 


little smoke,—T. §S, 


x*, You might try the Rudus, as we think that it would 


be quite hardy in Yorkshire. See last weeks’ GARDENING. 


2078.—Abutilon on a wall.—I wish to train an 
Abutilon upa conservatory wall. Itisin bloom ina pot at 
present. Ouzht it to be sunk ina tub? If 80, when 


should I do so?—N. ©. Ress. 


*.* The best time to put thes2 plants out (under glass) ts 


, turn it out into a bed of 
good, but not too rich, loamy sotl, or else plant it out in a 


in the early spring, If possible 


box or large tub. 


2079.—O id Gladiolus bulbs —I havea number of 
Gladiolus Brenchleyensis which have offsetted. I venture 
to ask if the old corms are of any value for replanting next 
year, or should they be thrown away as useless? They 


are still plump.—ArtuuR GLoveEr. 


*,* These are of little or no use, and had better be 
Some of them might produce other small 
bulblets, but good roots are now so cheap that such are not 


thrown away. 


worth troubling with, 


20389.—Dutting Poinsettias for market.—Can 
any of our readers explain to me how I can keep these 
from flagging wien cut? As goonag I put them into 
water they die quite off, and are fit for nothing. If some- 
One will be kind enough to explain when I must cut them 


and what to do it will oblige me ?—Anxious 


*,* The plants are probably grown in atoohigh tempera- 
ture. Harden them off in acomparatively cool house, and 
let them go rather dry before cutting, When cut, split the 


stems up a little, and place them in water at once, 


2081.—Plan of greenhouse.—I send you drawings 
Will you 
kindly through your paper give me your opinion on the 
latter, and, if possible, suggest come improvement?—A, R, 


of plan of present and proposed greenhouses. 


KNIGHT, 


*.* The plan sent appears to be quite correct, though 
no particulars of construction appear; but why not 


ad do away 


connect the boiler directly on to the pipes anv 
with the elbows shown in the drawing ? 


2082.—Standard Rose.—When should I cut back 
Rose Jeannie Dickson? It has three long shoots, 3 feet 


long ; in fact, looks more like a climber ?—Anxrovs, 


*,* The proper time to prune standard Roses is in the 
carly spring—in March or the early part of April. Then 
cut back the long shoots of your Rose to about a third of 


their length, and you will havz a jine head next summer. 
This is a vigorous growing variety. 


2083.—Odontoglossum cordatum.—I should be 
much obliged if you could tell me the reason of OJonto- 


glossum cordatum starting into growth again without 


flowering? Have I kept it too wet? How dry should it 
be kept during resting season? I find it difficult, as some 


rrowths are completed whilst others are growing.—N. L, 
REEs. 


*,* Probably the growths hav2 not been sufficiently 
ripened, and you may be keeping the plants in too much 
warmth, also, this being quite a cool-house Orchid, the 
plants should be kept moderately, but not too dry, until the 
time comes for them to start again. 


2084.—Preparation of manurs.—Wanted, a hint 
to facilitate the rotting of stable-manure. My man pours 
liquid-manure over, and uses almost immediately. Is this 
a good plan ?—D, L. 


*.* The plan described is a good one, but you do not 
state the purpose for which the manure ts required. The 
quickest and best way to render stable-manure fit for 
potting, etc., is to spread it out thinly in a warm, dry, and 
airy shed or the like, or, if possible, in the sun outdoors, 
till perfectly dry and sweet, when it may be used at once. 


2085 —Fachsias and Begonias in winter.— 
Should Fuchsias and Begonias that have been put on one 
side for the winter in cool greenhouse, kept at from 40 degs. 


to 50 degs., have any water during the winter?— 
INQUIRER, 


*,* Even when at rest Fuchsias must have enough 
moisture to keep the wood from shrivelling, or they will 

erish, Begonias require little or no water in winter, as 
a rule (those of the tuberous section, we mean), especially 
when not shaken out; but much depends upon how and 
where they are stored. If the tubers begin to get limp, 
dimp them atone, i 
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2086. —I vv- s“‘seabby.” - 2094.—Daturas.—Do these require much water? 
I should pe aCe ate lexgoninms. me About the | What mould is suitable for cuttings? Also, should they 
enclosed Ivy ‘ Geranium” leaves. Are they diseased or | have much heat?—Truro, 
attacked by insects? All the plants are affected in the *,* These plants, also known as Brugmansias, require 
Sane way. The plants were planted against the walls of a Sree supplies of water during the season of growth and 
large, cool conservatory about a year ago, and grew well flowering (from about April to the end of September), also 
till about two months ago, The tops of the plants still |4o ho frequently syringed overhead in hot weather, es 
look well, Will you kindly suggest a remedy ?7—E, L, D. the foliaye is liable to attacks of red-spider and other 

*.* This isa kind of ‘‘scab” to which these plants | insects, They grow wellin any good loamy soil moderately 
appear to be very liable. We do not think it is caused by | enriched with decayed manure or leaf-soil. Encourage a 
any insect, but have always attributed it to excessive heat Sree growth during the Spring and summer, potting the 
or drought, or toa slight lack of nourishment. At any plants on two or three times, and keeping them in a light 
rate, it does little or no harm. The leaves sent are other- position, and they will flower freely towards the autumn. 
wise extremely healthy. In winter keep them almost dry, 


2037.—Iasects in garden.—I have taken a house in} 90995 —Potting young Primulas.—Having just 
a large town in Yorkshire to which there is a garden bad some young Primulas sent me which have been pricked 
attached, and I find that there is a vast amount of what I out, will you kindly inform me the proper mould for 


should call white wireworm in it, _ They are very active, potting them in? Also, do they require much water at 
and the largest of them is about } inch long ink as thick | present ?—Anx1ous. 

a3 an Ordinary pin, They prevent everything rom growing *.* The best compost for young plants of the Chinese 
a3it should. What must I do to get rid ot them ?—W. B. Primula consists of nearly equal parts of good fibrous 


*.* If the insects are white and as small as you describe, | toam and leaf-mould (rather more of the former) with 
they cannot be true wireworms, and without Seeing &@ SamM~- | half a part of silver or other Jine sand. Water themin well 
ple vt is impossib’e to say what they really are. Lhe best | ayter potting, then cautiously wntil the pots fill with roots, 
thing to do is to give the ground a good dressing of fresh but dew them overhead lightly on bright mornings to 
gas-lime at once. Let it lie on the surface for two or three encourage progress. You will have to look after these well, 
weeks, then lightly fork it in, and do not sow or plant | and afford them a genial warmth, as it is very late to pot 
anything on the ground before next March or April, them now. 

2083.—Talips in December.—What treatment is 2096.—A clay soil.—Could you advise me as to treat- 
necessary to have these in flower in early December, and ae of hates soil in a eer: over which ordinary 
Pah yassticy are best adapted for the purpose ?— soil and stable-manure have been put? It was formerly a 
: 3ROOKE, 


field.— N, C, Rres. 
*.* Obtain the bulbs in August or the early part of | , 1 . is =a 
* be é A d yd n order to do any real good with this it must first 
ae a ee pac A bara be thoroughly well ee ihe 4 debit putting se 
e : $e eae eee ibre in | Uains in closely, ands feet to4 feet deep, Be sure to place 
Fp aon poss sa ir sabe ee ‘fen Hips acta 4 of plenty of broken bricks, clinkers, or any other rough mate- 
Devotee Py foe «will be well rooted ion ready to start, when | 7% hone the ches When sp oe ae eee u 
wpe s ; s i 3 ze | TOUGh manure, also as much coat-ashes, roads ings, 
Pee aes deve ih gon will Saath oe leaf-mould, old ier hear es 7 pis or oelcn ies 
pas ae hd in ‘ ss of the kind, as possible. To burn a large proportion o 
the buds and expand, Plenty of moisture must be used to such sott—in heaps with small coal—is aiso excellent. 
keep insects away. Mix the products with the staple, and place the rough 
2089.—Wintering Potatoes.—I am 4 young | Jwmys over the drains, Such soil needs to be worked and 
tradesman, and should be pleased if you pe tell ae now lightened as much as possible. 
to keep Potatoes in the winter months, and if you thin ms . 
j 2 F 2097.—Poinsettias.— What heat do these require, 
cay Dae 4 tong or 8 tons, using them as trade mould, and what treatment after they flower, and if they 
q * erie s lose their leaves? I have a conservatory heated night and 
x" Ifyou have @ cellar, shed, or spare room from day (not hot).—TrRUko, 
which frost can be excluded by some means, there is no Sipe : 7 yee 
dificulty in storing Potatoes safely through the winter. .«* These plants require the heat of & stove or propaga- 
They may either be laid up in one or more good-siz2d heaps, | ting-house to strike the cuttings and grow the young plants 
placing a layer of straw under, and plenty over them, | 0”; but during the autumn they will do very weil in @ 
both to exclude light and ward off a possible touch of frost, | c00l-house, and the bracts will expand slowly, and remain 
or else be stored in sacks, and these be stood close together. a peat res bee une Gehan ee el 
} Cal Se fully beforehand, r ving | OU degs, at nig a ! ‘ : 
Bee cbaaer’ Ueipaver carefes OP te After the bracts are over keep the plants moderately cool 


any diseased or unsound tubers. Of course, you know j 
s x (warm greenhouse temperature) and dry until about 


that so ‘teties “keep” very much better than others. e 
fet ii eS aed aa a 1 Ms nse in a case mise April, when they should be again removed to @ stove heat 
meet antum Parleye 2 to produce cuttings, Soil, good turfy loam, with a little 


you Kindly tell me if there be any chance of my growing leaf-mould or hot-bed manure and some sand. 


a Farleyense Fernin a glass-case in my dining-room, where 

there is always a good fire? I am trying, but the fronds 2098.—Alonsoa incisifolia failing.—I shall be 

are becoming shrivelled. If the fronds die will the roots | much obliged if you will tell me why my Alonsoa has teen 

live? Temperature about (5 degs. or 70 degs. It has | an utter failure for the last two years? Previously to that 

lived in the greenhouse all summer and done well.— | it did well. I had large, perpetually-blooming plants. I 

HAW: struck cuttings, and they are phen 38 tee but 
Ce Thee £ Maen. ap. 4 spoke : } liage is undeveloped, and there are no logsoms. 
*,* This jine Fern is not a good variety Sor a case, | the foliag \ ae ores a1 , sede 

though it 1s not impossible to manage it with care, It is The plants are in a cool greenhouse in mixed goil.—EnTER- 

probably the crange from the free air of the greenhouse to | PRISE. = 

the close atmosphere of the case that is causing the fronds *,* This is a very easy plant to grow, and there must be 

something radically wrong with the soil or treatment ; but 


to shrivel. The root wiii not, however, naturally die in y d C atme ; 
consequence, and if you keep it warm enough will prob- | at a distance, and without Full particulars, it is tmposst- 
ble to say what. Try again, starting with the best cuttings 


ably start again, and very likely do well next season oes he ae : it 
9091 — Bs you can find, and fresh soi. é can see no trace of insects 
2091.-H eating a greenhouse.--In my garden I or any disease on the leaf sent. 


have a small greenhouse, which [ should like to heat with 
hot water from the kitchen boiler. The greenhouse is 2099 —Utilising pits.—I have two unused pits, 
which Iam now having put in repair. They are 12 feet 


below the boiler, about 5 feet, Would the water circulate 
long, width 7 feet, and depth 4 feet ; the smaller one 8 feet 


down and up this rise ?—W. B. 

“«" It is quite possible to heat a@ house ona lower level long, 7 feet wide, and 4 feet deep. What could I grow in 
by what is called the ‘‘ return system,” but there must be | them to be most profitable? Any hints as to how and 
@ circulating vistern on @ rather higher level than the | what I should do with them would be gladly received, I 
boiler, and the pipes must be very carefully arranged, or it | have plenty of stable-manure.—A Constant READER. 
will not work properly, and at the best the system ts only *,.* Wedo not think you can do better than make up 
a makeshift. It would probably be better to heat the littie Mushroom-beds in both pits now, and when this crop is 

over, or some time in April neat, clear them out, refill uith 


house by means of a separate apparatus, consisting of suit- 
Sresh manure, and grow a summer crop of Cucumbers in 


able pipes and a small boiler, heated by oil or gas. 
them. During the past season Cucumbers have been the 


2092.—A patchy lawn.—My lawn, made two years ‘ : : 
: i j most profitable of all fruit crops, and they do well in such 
Sid tesboee ny ree eal oo prentyot pits with proper care, while Mushrooms are always sale- 


mould has been put on, the Grass is very atchy still. Can ; 4 ; 
you advise me? Would a sprinkling of aad bees the effect | “ble at ads to good price, and if you can get the crop will 
pay you well, 


of fining down the Grass?—(. J. H. 

** As the top-dressings of soil do not do any good, the 2100.—Primulas damping.—I would be much 
use of sand would certainly not be of much avail. It is | obliged if you would kindly let me know through your 
the lack of drainage where the clay crops up that causes | valuable paper the cause of the mildew and rot that bave 
the bare patches. The only way to make a really good job | attacked my double Primulas. I herewith send you a 
of it iz to pare off all the turf, drain the ground, if | couple of stalks as a specimen, This is the first } ear 1 have 
necessary, then dig over the surface, throwing out asmuch | grown doubles, but have always been extremely success- 
of the clay as can be done, and replacing with fresh, friable | fal with the single. Do the double require a warmer or 

drier atmosphere? I have only three or four plants of 


soil. If thereis too much clay for this, work the top spit : ; 
them, and they are in a greenhouse with the single ones, 


as well as possible, then put on 2 inches of coal-ashes, and 
relay the turfon this, If the weather keeps mild this may | and the temperature is generally about 50 degs, to 60 degs. 
How can I prevent and cure this disease? A reply in 


be done at once ; otherwise, wait till March or April. 
next week's issue will greatly oblige—T. F. C. 


2093.—Priz &-winning Incurved Chrysanthe- ’ 

mums.—I was pleased to see the names of eight *,* This appears to be simply the result of excessive 
Japanese Chrysanthemums oc:upying the first positions moisture, and a@ somewhat soft or rank growth in the 
in GARDENING, December 7th, and 1 should be very pleased | plants, probably due to over-rich soil, or too much liquia- 
manure. We have always found the doubles do best with 


if someone would kindly give the names of a dozen i 
Incurved kinds with the figures of same for 1895 for exhi- | about 5 degs, more warmth, and a rather drier atmosphere 
than the single kinds; but the temperature named is 


bition ?—A Consranr ReApur. 
*.* The ictal list rieti bi ample, and ought to suit both kinds well. Perhaps the 
x" Lhe complete oficial list of varieties exhibited at the 3 eae standing where damp from some source settles 


reat November show of th Tati 8 ( ; ; hie : 
g . Diighed oy National Chrysanthemum on them, and there is nothing to dissipate it, Try them 


Society is not yet published, so we are unable to continue 5 . ; 
the names yet, Judging from a very careful survey of the | 0 & shelf or near w hot-water pipe, and give nothing but 
Y @ little soot or lime in the water. 


exhibits on that occasion, you would be pretty safe if ; 

you accepted the following names as the most successful 2101 —Roses, ete.—(1), I have just received some smal 
dozen Incurved varieties exhibited on the occasion referred | Maréchal Niels from one of the firms advertising in Gar- 
to: Mme Darrier (buf-yellow), Globe @Or (yellow, shaded | pENING. The stems are green, but the thorns on them 
buff), Charles H, Curtis (rich yellow), Jeanne d’Arc | black. What is the cause? They only came one day's jour- 
(blush-white), Empress of India (white), Lord Alcester ney. 2, In my neighbour's garden there is a large Oak-tree. 
(primrose yellow), Baron Hirsch (orange-cinnamon), | The branches overhang my garden, but are very high, and 
Princess of Wales (blush-rose), Miss A, Haggas | only shade my garden a little in the evening. Is it likely 
(primrose-yellow), Prince Alfred (rosy-carmine), Violet | to have a bad effect on my Tea Roses which I am planting 
Ly.'in (purple-violet), Robert Petjield (silvery-mauve). now? (3), Will dwarf Maréchal Niels planted in eunny 
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part of garden bloom outdoors, and what is best protec- 
a for some just planted? Soil, dry and sandy.— 
RIAR, 


*.* (1), We do not understand this at all, and cannot 
remember ever having seen black thorns on this Rose. 
Certainly not on young plants, (2), No, we do not think 
that @ little shade of this kind will have any injurious 
effect on the flowering of your Roses, (3), Yes, in sunny 
and sheltered spots, and with suitable soil, this Rose occa- 
sionally does, and blooms well out-of-doors, Ona warm 
wall we have seenit really magnificent ; but it cannot be 
classed as a good outdoor Rose, ali the same, 


2102.—"‘ Geranium” cuttings.—Will you kindly 
inform me the way to treat ‘‘ Geranium” cuttings after 
they have struck? Mine have excellent roots, and I 
should like to know if I could pot them off into small 
sizes about the early partof January, as they are getting 
drawn up tod long? Also, the same with my 
“Geraniums?’ Ican give them some heat—40 degs. to 
45 dega.—in severe weather.—A TuREE YEARS’ READER. 

*.* It is too early to pot the plants off yet, especially as 
you can only command a temperature of 40 degs. to 
45 degs. The middle or end of February will be time 
enough under the circumstances ; then place each in a 
38-inch pot, using good loamy soil and three or four small 
crocks in the bottom of each for drainajze. Keep them as 
warm as you can, and rather close for a month or so until 
they have rooted owt. In the meantime keep the cuttings 
near the glass, and water only as needed. 


2103 —Flowers for garden facing north.—I 
should like to know what perennials and annuals, etc., 
would be suited to a garden with north aspect, light soil, 
in Bournemouth ?—Torry, 


*.* Pansies should do well here, the beds being moder 
ately well manured, also Primroses in variety, Spirwas, 
Aquilegias, Anemone japonica, A. apennina, A. sylves- 
tris, etc. ; Centranthus ruber, Corydalis nobilis, Doroni- 
cums of sorts, Dielytra spectabilis, Digitalis (Foagloves), 
Funkias, Geum montanum, ete.; Scabious, Tussilago 
Sragrans (Winter Heliotrope), and others, with Fuchsias, 
hardy and otherwise, perennial Asters, and in the more 
sunny parts Carnations and Pinks, ew annuals will 
thrive if the garden is much shaded, Mignonette being 
about the best. Calceolorias and Begonias should do well. 


2104.—Climbing Rose.—Will you kindly advise me 
what: to do with my climbing Rose William Allen 
Richardson? Last spring I had over two hundred blooms, 
and the tree seemed very healthy, but during the summer 
it has looked very feeble and has only a few new shoots, 
none over a foot long, and those stunted, There is no 
green-fly, and it has been carefully watered all summer. 
It isin a bed in an unheated greenhouse against a south 
wall.—VENRITIL. 

** Although you state that the plant was “ carefully 
watered” during the summer, yet the appearance 
described points directly to injury from the drought and 
intense heat experienced. Whena plant of this fine Rose 
does make a start it usually continues to grow well and 
bloom profusely. It may be suffering from the strain 
caused by an excessive erop of flowers last year, or simply 
from exhaustion of the soil. Try the effect of a good 
mulch of half-decayed stable-manure over the roots next 
Murch, with tw or three prilfuls of water twice a week in 
hot or dry weather, and frequent syringings in the early 
morning. 


2105.—-White and yellow Rosés.—Which are 
the best vigorous, free-flowering, fragrant, pure white 
2oges for outdoors, Teas, H.P.’s, etc., for bushes? Also, 
would you kindly name one or two of the best pure 
whites and yellows (Teas, etc.) for half-standards for 
graves 7—JARDIN. 


*.* There are very few white Roses indeed among the 
Tea-scented vu4rieties suitable for outdoor culture, 
especially near London. The well-known Niphetos is 
quite useless, but you miry try the Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Innocenté Pirola, the Queen, and White Perle, but much 
depends upon the soil, aspect, treatment, etc.  Noisette 
Aimée Vibert will do well, and of A.P.’s you may safely 
plant Merveille de Lyon, Boule de Neige, Perle des 
Bianches, and White Baroness. As half-standards, Perle 
des Jardins, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Hoste, and 
Souvenir d@' Elise Vardon would be suitable. 


2106.—Best pink and erimson Roses.—I am 
preparing to plant some H.P, Ro3es, two or three sorts 
only, and would feel obliged if you would kindly state 
which you consider the (1) best H.P. light pink Rose, (2) 
and best H.P, dark red Rose in regard to perpetual 
blooming, free flowering, frazrancs, form of flower, and 
vigour of constitution? I have been recommended John 
Hopper or Mrs. John Liing for the first, and Charles 
Lefebvre for the second. D» you endorse the selections? 
Which is the better garden Rose—John Hopper or Mrs. 
John Liing? Whichis the more perpetual-Aowering of 
the two? The chief purpose of my planting is to secure 
plenty of cut-bloom,—JArpin. 

*,* Mrs. J. Laing is undoubtedly the finer Rose of the 
two mentioned, and is generally considered the best pink 
H.P. variety in cultivation. We should not like to say 
that it is more constant or profuse in bloom than John 
Hopper, but it ts sure to give perfect satisfaction. In the 
way of a deep red or crimson, Chas Lefebvre is undoubt- 
edly excellent, but as an all-round Rose of this class of 
colour Gen Jacqueminot is usually supposed to take the 
lead, and Senateur Vaisseand Duke of Hlinburgh are 
both excellent. It is dificult to choose, but we should 
incline to one of the last two, we think, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUa- 
TRATED, 387, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants—W. I. Close.—1, Cattleya 
lobata, also known as Lelia Boothiana; 2, Lasiandra 
macrantha ; 3, Blbergia rhodocyanea; 4, Cibotium prin- 
ceps syn. Ovathea insignis ; 5, Authericum variegatum. 
—H. J. Fieming.—Primula obconica ; it should be re- 
potted at the turn of the year in loamy soil, mixed with 
leaf-mould and sharp silver-sand. Place on the shelf ofa 
warm greenhouse.——A. Chant.—Russian Violet.—— 
R, G. G.—Immature fruits of the Snowberry (Symphori- 


carpus vulgaris)——A Constant Reader,.—Please send 
both the plants when in flower ; it is impossible to name 
from withered leaves or a single seed-pod, and we do not 
attempt it.——South Devon,~1, Griselinia littoralis; 2, 
Groundsel-tree (Baccharis halimifolia)——C, M. Burden, 
—Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi). We do not know 
whether the fruits are fit to eat,——MUrs. C. Boyd.—lIris 
fimbriata, 


Names of fruit. — John Parsons. — Cornish 
Aromatic.—Burleigh._We can make nothing more 
than Oox’s Orange Pippin of it.——South Devon.—The 
numbers were mixed up; the big Apple is Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch, the small one that of Pyrus japonica, the other 
Reinette du Canada, The plants are named in the proper 
place.—Apples in box, but no name attached.—1, Winter 
Queening ; 2 and 3, Ribston Pippin (we can make nothing 
more of them than this, one tree possibly being on another 
stock to the other) ; 4, Downton Pippin ; 5, Golden Knob; 
6, Kerry Pippin.——G. H. Norris.—Itis Beurré Diel, but 
probably on the Pear-stock, when it would be much 
inferior to fruit froma tree on any other.——W. Sharp. 
—Winter Nelis without a doubt. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


T. W, Cooke.-—We know of no such book, but the 
“*Garden Annual,” published at this office, price one 
shilling, will help you.——Heron,—The shrubs mentioned, 
except the Pyrus, are better for a wall, except in quite 
southern gardens. We know of no really good work 
suitable for you, but shall be pleased to answer any 
questions. ——_Derbeian.—Apply to the Sezretary, Royal 
iestiaet Society, 117, Victoria-street, Westminster, 


Replies next week to ‘Miss V. Moore,” ‘‘ O'Fer- 
rall,” ‘'G. H. M,”*' A Constant Reader,” ‘‘ Amateur, Worth- 
ing,” ‘‘ Hamilton H. Cornard,” ‘A, Y.,” ‘‘W. Oldbam,” 
O.S , Wigan’ (many thanks for your note; it shall be pub- 
lished next week), ete. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 


THE usual monthly committee meeting was held 
at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, E.C., on 
Monday evening, December 9th. After the 
minutes of the previous committee meeting had 
been read and confirmed, correspondence of a. 
very varied character was read, The commit 
tee could not agree to the request of the Birsta 
Chrysanthemum and Caxton Society to pur- 
chase a certificate of the society for one of its 
deserving members, as their rules did not permit 
of it. ‘The recommendation of the Jubilee 
sub-committee that all boards for exhibiting 
Japanese blooms shall measure 28 inches by 
21 inches, allowing 7 inches from centre to centre 
of each hole, and be the regulation size at future 
exhibitions, was heartily supported, and recom- 
mended for adoption at the annual general 
meeting. It was decided that the annual 
meeting take place Monday, 24th Teb- 
ruary, 1896. The committee also unanimously 
agreed to subscribe the sum of £30 toward 
the September show at the Royal Aquarium next 
year. Of this amount £20 was voted for early 
Chrysanthemums and £10 for Dahlias. It was 
suggested that September Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 
should be the date of the show, but after it was 
pointed out how much better the Chrysanthe- 
mums were likely to be a week later, it was 
agreed that September 9th, 10th, and 11th, 
should be the fixed date of the show. October 
6th, 7th, and 8ch, were fixed for the second 
exhibition, and the late show for December Ist, 
2nd, and 3cd. Thirty-four new members were 
elected, together with five Fellows, and three 
affiliated societies: St. Botolph (Colchester) 
Chrysanthemum Society, East Fife Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, and the Newton Abbott Chain’ 
themum Society. Altogether this year, 153 new 
members and Fellows have been elected. 


Very few new varieties were submitted to the 
floral committee on Wednesday, 11th inst, but 
two or three of them received certificates. The 
only exhibition variety accorded this honour 
was— 

Mrs. R. W. E. Murray.—A large dense 
white Japanese flower, with long, narrow florets, 
twisting and incurving. A useful late variety. 
From Mr. R. W. E. Murray, Edinburgh. The 
other variety receiving a certificate was— 

JANETTE SHHAHAN.—This is a very valuable 
late decorative variety of Japanese form ; colour, 
rich yellow, centre deep orange. The flowers 
with age pass into a rich, clear yellow. The 
plants exhibited were 2 feet 6 inches above 
the rim of the pots, and were each carrying 
about two dozen useful decorative flowers on 











stems covered with deep green foliage. The 
raiser was able to cut blossoms from this variety 
as late as February 15th in the present year. As 
a market variety it should be highly valued. 
From Mr. Sheahan, Wimbledon. 

Mr. R. Owen, Maidenhead, was awarded a 
small silver medal for a collection of cut 
Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM AND FRUIT SHOW 
IN CARLISLE, 


A NUMEROUSLY-attended meeting of gardeners 
and others was held recently to promote a 
Chrysanthemum flower show in Carlisle next 
year. After some discussion it was decided to 
form a society to be called the Carlisle and 
Cumberland Horticultural Society, and to hold 
a Chrysanthemum and fruit show under its 
auspices next autumn, and possibly a flower show 
earlier in the season. Mr. Sale, of Botcherby, 
was appointed secretary pro tem. The Mayor of 
Carlisle was appointed president; a large 
number of gentlemen residing in the district 
were appointed vice-presidents ; and Mr. Watt, 
jun., Knowefield, was elected treasurer. 


BIRDS. 


THE MISSEL-THRUSH (TORDUS 
VISCIVORUS). 


Tus bold, pugnacious bird is closely allied to 
the Song-Thrush, exceeding it in size, but is 
very inferior to it in melody and richness of 
voice. It frequents old orchards, gardens, and 
woods where its notes, which are more 
distinguished for power than variety, may be 
heard as early as the month of January, while 
perched on the highest branch of some tall tree. 
In some parts of the country it is called the 
Storm-cock, because its notes are supposed to 
forbode windy and wet weather. The nest of 
the Missel-Thrush is composed of Moss and 
coarse dried Grass, interwoven with wool and 
lined with fine bents, or Grasses, and is generally 
placed in the fork of a tree, or on a branch at 
its junction with the trunk. The eggs are ofa 
greenish-white, spotted with light and dark 
brown, and are four or five in number. During 
the breeding season this bird is fierce and 
pugnacious, driving to a distance with great 
fury such birds as approach the immediate 
precincts of its nest. ‘The berries of the Mistle- 
toe (which is generally found parasitic on large, 
aged Apple-trees), are much sought after by 
Missel-Thrushes during the winter season; they 
are also very partial to Cherries, Raspberries, 
and Ivy berries. When the breeding season is 
over they unite in considerable flocks, some- 
times consisting of forty or fifty nda 
ee 


Treatment of Bullfinch and Canary 
(C. M. Wadlow).—Fainting fits and giddiness 
and epilepsy are generally brought on through 
the cages containing the birds being hung high 
up on the walls of a room where there isa fire or 
gas burned, and birds kept in this way often 
also cast their feathers and cease to sing; and 
in such close, poisonous air it is not to be 
wondered at that their systems should become 
affected. When cages are hung about face high 
it is found that the birds enjoy better health, 
and very seldom suffer from fits. Being allowed 
to pass their days in the impure air of the upper 
part of a living room is the cause of the un- 
timely ending of the lives of numberless cage- 
birds. Epilepsy is also often brought on 
by feeding and indulging too freely in sweet, 
pampering food which tends very much to 
weaken the birds. When a bird is attacked 
with a fit of epilepsy a cold bath is often of great 
service in restoring it. 

Death of Canaries (J. W.).—You are 
not treating your birds judiciously in respect to 
diet, etc. Still, it is rather singular that you 
should have lost four in so short atime. The 
one sent for examination is in somewhat poor 
condition, the claws much soiled, and the plum- 
age ina rough state. In order to keep Canaries 
in health, diet, air, and cleanliness are points 
to be rigidly attended to. With respect to food, 
Canary-seed, the small brown Rape-seed, and 
occasionally a little bruised Hemp, and Poppy 
seed form the best diet, to which should be 
added a small quantity of Groundsel, Chickweed, 
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THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 


=) — 16,000 IN USE. 
































































Plantains, etc. Pure fresh water for drink- 
ing and bathing should be supplied 
daily. At times, more especially during 
the moulting season, a piece of clean iron should 
be put into the drinking water. This becoming 
oxydised on the surface, communicates to it a 
tonic property. Good ventilation is an impor- 
tant matter, as the Canary can bear neither a 
hot, close room nor exposure to cold. You 
will find cuttlefish-bone a most excellent thing 
for keeping your birds in good health, and which 
they are very fond of nibbling at if a piece be 
placed between the wires of the cage, 


ring, well buttered, put in the cake, and set in 
an oven, moderately hot, a full hour and a-half. 
When done, turn it out gently upon a dish ; if 
it is of a fine golden colour serve it simply, but 
if it is too much coloured, ice it with very fine 
sugar, the white of an egg, and the juice of half 
a Lemon, beaten together with a wooden spoon 
till it is very white. Take care not to serve the 
cake till the ice is dry. 


Rice erumpets.—Scald 4 pint of milk; 
boil 1 cupful of Rice fifteen minutes. Let the 
milk become cool, then add half a cupful of 
yeast ; drain the Rice ag dry as possible, then 
add the milk and 2 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, a little salt and 3 cupfuls of flour. Mix 
well, cover and stand the mixture in a warm 
place until it becomes very light. Grease large 
muffin-rings, place them on a hot griddle, half 
fill, each one with the batter, cook slowly until 
brown on one side, then turn them and brown 
the other; butter them, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar, and serve quickly from hot dish, 


Peach toast.—Cut some round slices off 
milk rolls, remove the crust, and fry them apale 
yellow in butter. Take a tin of preserved 
Peaches, turn out the juice into a saucepan, add 
alittle sugar. Boil it up, put in the Peaches, 
simmer a few minutes, drain them, and place 
half a Peach, concave side uppermost, on each 
piece of bread ; place a piece of Currant jelly in 
the cavity of each Peach, pour the syrup round, 
and serve. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Cat off the tops of 
the Tomatoes, and carefully scoop out a portion 
of the interior; lay them in a buttered tin. 
Chop as fine as possible a thin rasher of bacon, 
a little Parsley and Summer Savoury, pepper 
and salt, a tablespoonful of bread-crumbs, with 
half an egg; mix well. Fill the Tomatoes with 
the mixture, bake ina sharp oven five minutes, 
garnish with sprigs of Tarragon or Watercress, 
and serve at once, each Tomato being placed on 
a round of fried bread. 


Caramel pudding.—Put some loaf sugar 
to boil with a little water, stir occasionally, 
and when it has become a dark brown, com- 
pletely coat the bottom of a mould with it, and 
let it set. Make a custard by mixing the yolks 
and whites of about five eggs with sufficient 
milk to fill the mould, and sweeten with about 
20z of caster sugar. Butter the sides of the 
mould when the sugar is quite set, and fill it 
with the custard, which should be strained. Lay 
a piece of paper on the top, and set itin a sauce- 
pan half full of hot water ; put on @ cover, and 
let it boil gently for about an hour ; turn it out 
when cold. 


Shrewsbury ecake.—Quarter of a pound 
of butter, 4 1b. caster sugar, 6 oz. flour, half-a 
teaspoonful of spice, one egg. Put the butter 
and caster sugar into a basin, and beat them 
together till the mixture is of the same con- 
sistence as cream. Should the butter be very 
hard, it might be beaten over hot water. Add 
the egg and spice (mixed together), and beat all 
together thoroughly ; then stir in smoothly, by 
degrees, the flour, care being taken or it will 
get lumpy. Flour the rolling-pin and roll out 
the paste quite thin, and cut it into shapes. 
Bake in a tin well floured or greased till of a 
light brown, which will be in about twenty 
minutes or half-an-hour, 


Stewed Raisins.—This is a wholesome 
dish, which is to be recommended, In cases of 
habitual constipation it often does good. Stone 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


—__. 


Poultry-keeping (H. J. Fleming).—Pro- 
viding that you keep your poultry-house and 
run sweet and clean you may keep Fowls as near 
toa dwelling-house as you please. We occa- 
sionally hear of the crowing of a cock being 
objected to by a neighbour, but in this matter 
much depends upon the vocal powers of chanti- 
cleer. As to size of run, 5 square feet or 
6 square feet should be allowed to each Fowl 
kept, and even with this allowance of space the 
run ought to be roofed in, or the ground 
soon becomes moist and sloppy in damp 
weather. Dry earth or sifted coal-ashes 
Spread over the surface of the run, 
and turned over or raked daily, will 
be found to prove valuable as a deodoriser, 
absorbing all odour. If your roosting-place is 
well ventilated and thoroughly cleansed every 
day it need not be larger than to comfortably 
contain the number of Fowls kept. This 
especially applies to the winter-time, for if the 
hens be then crowded into small roosting-space, 
the mutual imparting of animal heat will 
encourage the production of eggs, and it is the 
winter management of Fowls and the produc- 
tion of winter eggs that decides the question 
of profit or loss in poultry-keeping. 


Lame Fowls (G. Ilid ).—It is very likely 
that your Fowls have suffered from liver disease, 
and if you had described the post-mortem 
appearances of those that have died, it would 
have been possible to speak positively. You 
should get the next examined by a practical 
friend if you are not experienced enough to 
detect the trouble yourself. If it ia liver 
disease you should get rid of the Fowls, and by 
no means breed from them, because if you do, 
the disease, which is hereditary, will always 
exist in your poultry-yard. We do not under- 
take post-mortems on poultry. 

2107.—Does poultry-farming pay ?—Can any of 
your readers inform me as to whether poultry-farming 
p3ys, Or not? I should also like to know the best time of 
year and stock required to start such an undertaking, and 
the name of some good and cheap treatise on the subject? 


I shall be glad of any other information they can give,— 
Sourn Dryon. 
































The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 

The Immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous imita- 
tions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant teetimony 
to its undoubted success. : 

44 REDUCTION IN PRICES. — Owing to improved 
facilities for the manufacture of these Boilers, and a con- 
sequent cheapening in the cost of production, we are enabled 
to reduce the prices as follows :— ; 

No. 1. to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipa ee, - £212 

No. 2. sai Os eee ap a _ 315 

No. 3. 3 2 4005 ee A <2 = 5 0 
Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 


Mlustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & CO.,, 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 163, Palmerston Buildings, 
Olid Broad Street, E.C. 









oy, THE CONICAL BOILER 

‘Mr is the Cheapest, most efficient, and Kco- 
A Sty nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
i Kc: Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
FRR, CNN Ohurches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
f : ' 4 Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 






Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
burn hollow. Sole Makers, 


NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CO., 
BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and Testimonials on application, 


GLASS— CHEAP GLASS. 


IN STOCK SIZES. 
15-0z. 21-oz. f22 by 10, 18 by 12, 18 by 14, 24 by 14, 
4ths .. 78. 6d. 10s. 14 by 12, 20 by 12, 18 by 16, 24 by 16, 
per 100-ft. box. (16 by 1216 by 14, 2) by 16, 35 by 18. &c, 
1} by 3 prepared Sash Bar at 5s. per 100 feet, 
Flooring, 5s. 9d. per square ; Matching, 43. 9d. ; 2 by 4 at $d. 
per foot run; Trellis, Garden Utensils of all kinds, Iron- 
mongery, Paints, &&. Catalogues free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, LonvDon, EC. 


















Ss eee oe 


TERRA-COTTA, PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATEXT, For GREENHOUSES, 
Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat; 
=< hours forabout 4d. wit \ utattention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonials sent. In daily use at Patentee’s. 


THOMAS ROBERTS, 


34, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 


£250 patent, stock, & TooLs 


for manufacturing an article needed in almost every garden, 
and for which, it properly shown up, there would be an un- 
limited demand.—Apply to OREWS & S( )N, Exmouth, Devon. 


PORT,—Noiseless Rabbit Rifies, 93. ; Pocket 

Rifles, 9s. 6d. Walking-stick Gung, 15s. Noiseless Cart- 
ridges, 1s. 6d. 100. Garden Guns, 23. 34.; extra powerful, 
3s. 3d. American Pocket Catapults, Is. 3d. Rabbit 
Bolters, superior to ferrets, 1s, packet. Guns, Rifles, 
Nets, Traps, Decoys, Sporting Requisites, Games, &c, 
Lists, ld. Carriage paid.— JOHN EGGLESTON, Naturalist, 
Sunderland. 


PAIR OF YOUNG SWANS For Sale, Price 
l5s.—Apply H. LONGLEY, Kingscote, East Grinstead, 
Sussex, 


ORSES FOR SALE. —A Powerful Brougham 
MARE, dark bay with black points, rising 7 yrs. old, 
quiet to ride or drive, stands 17 hands. Also an active, 
staunch, OHESNUT COB, mare, rising 6 yrs., has been con- 
stantly driven, and is perfec.ly quiet. A PAIR of handsome 
OHESNUT PONIES, rising 4 and 5 yrs., unbroken, about 
14-2. Also A GOOD CART MARE, 7 yrs. old, sound and 
quitt. Veterinary examination allowed in all cases.—A pply 
W. STEELE, Ridge Hill, Kingscote, Sussex. 


(FARDENER (Head), where two or three are 


employed.— Viscount Midleton will be pleased to recom- 
mend G. Rodwell, who has lived with him for four years, to 








FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD, 


en 


Chocolate pudding.—1 lb. of grated 
chocolate, } lb. of sponge cakes or savoy bis- 
cuits, 4 pint of milk, 1 oz. caster sugar, three 
eggs. Warm the milk, add to it the chocolate 
and crumbled cakes, and stir it all over the fire 
till the chocolate is dissolved ; leave the mixture 
to cool. Beat up the yolks of the eggs and 

ars , uff : at 
eee peat aerate pepaed 1 Ib. of good Raisins, and add a teacupful of cold 
pudding into a buttered mould, tie it down, and LE he ie *bems eee ra ey night, and then 
steam it into a saucepan of boiling water for one | PU® t 5 pei ‘l an Bada por or = as 
hour. Serve with whipped cream or a choco- oven), and coo : as rip tender. They 
late sauce made of 4 pint of milk, 4 oz. of grated | ™*Y. be eaten warm or cold, wich a slice of whole. 


2 2 i meal bread. The commencement of breakfast is 
chocolate, and sugar to taste, stirred over the the best time to eat them, 


fire till boiling. wer aeiterrres ert eS a 
GREENHOUSES. 


Savoy cake.—Put fourteen whole eggs in 
a pair of scales on one side, and their weight in ; 
Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 483s., post free, two 


fine sugar on the other side of the scale. Then 
take out the whole of the sugar and geven of by pa a Winnhipenana sos Horticultural Builders, any lady or geatleman requiring a thoroughly trustworthy, 
srey-street, Windhill. Shipley, Yorkshire. practical man; experienced in all branches of the protes- 


the eggs, balancing the remainin i : =. od ; 
. fae S. t ide the fi bt Bopeven with PAIRS OF LEGGINGS, ; sion; excellent references; age 30; married, no family,— 
fine flour ; set aside the flour, break the eggs, 25,000 » Just passed | ROD wil: Pope Te pase Godalming, Surrey. 


t i D > add out of service ; very strong and good looking, | ROD W! ee eA ME ae Ns a : — 
ee ie erste od Oley separate ; add to the with whalebone stiffening up aides, strap top amt bottom: (GARDENER ; place of trust ; quite able to 
leather lace-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom, lay out a new place ; life experience in landscape work, 
Cost 78. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps | and all branches of gardening and management of a gentle- 
from—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. man’s estate. — Address, ''W. J. B.,” 3, Gladstone-road, 

ARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of | Horsham. Sussex. — ; : 
iL large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but ail of this best ANTED, thoroughly experienced Kitchen 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers GARDENER for large kitchen garden; no bothy ; 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s, percwt. Lot suit- | 25 to 30 years of age; must have good character. Apply by 


able for ‘covers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J.] letter, with full particulars—Mr. BOND, Head Gardener, 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. The Grove, Streatham, 





























yolks the sugar that you have weighed, a little 
rasped Lemon-peel, and some chopped dried 
Orange-flowers ; beat them up together half-an- 
hour ; then whip the whites of the eggs, add 
them to the flour, and very gradually mix the 
whole together, stirring the ingredients with 
the whisk as you proceed. Have ready a cake- 
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BOULTON & PAUL, 
_ riots” NORWICH. 
GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY 
Se PORTABLE 
PLANT 
PRESERVER, 


Carriage Paid on 
Orders of 40s. 
value. 

















— 


£110 0 






















6 ft. by 4 ft....... £2 0 0 
12 ft. by 3 ft. ... «- 217 6 | 12 ft. by 4ft 13 9 8 
No. 73. 
SPAN - ROOF 
CARDEN 
FRAME, 
Cash Prices. z 
Carriage Paid. Fi ae E 
4 ft. by 6ft....... = ay ie a) 12 ft. by 6 ft. ...... £5. 7 0 
8 ft. by 6ft....... 318 0 | 16 ft by Aft... 618 0 
No. 74. 
THREE-QUARTER 
SPAN 


A? 4 CARDEN FRAME, 


Oash Prices. 

; Oarriage Paid. 
12 ft. by 6 ft....... £510 0 
16 ft. by 6 ft. ...... e200 





75. 

AND 

CUCUMBER 
FRAME. 


Carriage Paid on 
Orders of 40s. 
to most stations. 
4 ft. by 6 ft. ...... £115 0 12 ft. by 6 ft. .....6 Ere ya hie 1H} 
8 ft. by 6 ft. ...... 215 0 16 ft. by 6 ft. ...... 415 0 


No. 77._VIOLET FRAME, fit. by 4tt., 
similar to No. 75. }80s. 











BOILERS OF ALL MAKES & SIZES. 
TANKS, VALVES, PIPES, & FITTINGS. 
CHEAP No 47a —LEAN-70, 10ft. by 7ft. £8 10 


No. 493.—SPAN, 10ft. by 8ft. 10 10 
GREENHOUSES J wer made, glazed, painted, & car. pd. 
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Superior Portable House, bolted together, made 
of selected seasoned red deals, 20 by 12, £22; 15 by 10, £16; 
12 by 8, £12. 21-oz. Glass for roof; 15-oz. side and ends; cnt 
to size. Painted 3 coats. Carriage paid anywhere. Stock 
ready : sent off day as ordered. Don’t want money till House 
arrives. HARDY BRUIN & CO., LEICESTER. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATO 


For Conservatories Libraries Bedrooms, &o. 






































‘8397 papang—sjeddog 
Iron—Plain Legs. ' 


























a 
EcoNOMICAL, PORTABLE, CLEAN, EFFICIENT. 


TREGGON & CO., 
BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
CARDENER, AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL, 


“GARDENING” 


VOL. xXxXWVI., 


Containing the numbers from March 3rd, 1894, to 
February 23rd, 1825, inclusive, 


Price 6s. 6d.; post free 7s. 8d. 


Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or from the Publishing 
Oifice, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.Q. 


ATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

—Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 

top; weight 476 1b.; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 

1aid for £3 53. each from—H, J. GASSON, Government 
Coutractor, Rye. ; 











(KEITH’S AND GRIFFITHS’ PATENTS). 


I2 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE (Lr) 








Change of 


EXE especially where they have 
that they can be relied on. 
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FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS, 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
O F shot cartridges ; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech- 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 19s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns. 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Prige List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 








FREE ON RAIL tw LONDON, 
wackages included. 
15 oz., 100 ft.  @los., 100. 
4ths os) OS OC lls. 6d. 
3rds 9s. 6d. 12a. 6d. 


The following 4s & List of stzes always in stock:— 

10 by 8, 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10 16 by 12, 18 by 12, 30 by 12, 

. by re 14 by 12, 17 by 18, 20 by 18, 24 by 18, 22 by 16, 24 by 16, 
y to. 

Glass cut to'any size at a slight advances on the above prices. 

Glass is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guaranteed. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb. ; Putty, 1d. per Ib. 
Please write for prices for large quantities, when specia! 


q'iotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper 


J. B. ROBINSON, 


Wholesale Lead and Glass Warehouse. 
3i, Moor-lane, Cripplegate, London, E.G. 





THE CHALLENGE HOT-AIR AND WATER- 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, or Gas. Twice as effective as the best 
ever offered to the public. 
Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a less 
expenditure of fuel. Price 
from 21/-. The Celebrated 
Asbestos Water Wick Stove, 
b ‘< zy 25/-. Oil Stoves for Green- 
j maw houses, from 3/6, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post. 


W. POORE & CO, , Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHE APSIDE, E.O, 


A. P. JOHNSON, 
Wilmington, Hull. 


Span. No. 17. | Lean-to. No.18 
SSS Ft Ft £5.) Ft. Ft £ a, 
8..10 10] 15 by 8.. 8 14 
--14 8/25 by 10..14 7 
--21 7| 20 by 12..14 7 
-.27 14] 30 by 12..19 0 

Greenhouses of the best con- 
struction, with glass cut to size. No. 28.—Cucumber Frame, 
oft. by 4ft., glazed and painted, £2. Oar. paid to any station 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. Price Lists post free, 


Weekly, price One Halfpenny. 


“COTTAGE 
GARDENING,” 


POULTRY, BEES, ALLOTMENTS, FOOD, HOUSE, 
WINDOW AND TOWN CARDENS, 


Also issued in MonTuiy Parts, price 3d., with handsome 
Coloured Plate or Frontispiece, 




















CASSELL & COMPANY, Lurep, London, | 
and all Booksellers. 


FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION. - 
Price ls. ; post free, ls. 3d, 


HARDY FLOWERS 


Giving descriptions of upwards of 1,300 of 
the most ornamental species, with direc- 
tions for their arrangement, culture, &. 








15 | 





BOILERS TO HEAT FROM 20 TO 200 FEET OF 4-INCH PIPE, 
Can be ATTACHED to any EXISTING PIPES of any DIAMETER. 


Boilers easiJy effected in one day. 


Full particulars and Testimonials to the extraordinary efficiency of these Boilers, more 


been substituted for saddleg and other boilers, and showing 


TO BURN WITHOUT ATTENTION FOR A MINIMUM OF 
12 HOURS AND UP TO 24 HOURS. 


To Maintain an Even Temperature during this time and 
to be very easily managed. 


APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
Syndicate (Ltd.), Southampton. 





. HAYWARD 


Contractor to Her Majesty’s Government, 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 
359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON. 





This is Hayward’s No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 Span-roof and No, 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre- 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, 
Stages for plants, Painted one coat, 16-9z. glass, all neces- 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the 
following prices, Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New 
List, post free. 


No. 1 Span-roof. No. 2 Lean-to. 


7 ft. long 5 ft. wide £2 16 O] 7 ft. long5 ft. wide £2 8 0 
9ft. s, Gt. 4 40 0] 8f. , 5ft. 4 216 0 
LO ft. 4, Tit. 4 5 0.0) 10f. 4, <7 ft vss 410 0 
12ft. 5, Sft. 4 6 0 O|12ft. ,, 8ft. wy 510 0 





For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 
G&S. EAT WAH D, 
359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, S.E. 





SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


(KINNELL'S PATENT). 
SECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING ACTION OF HoT BrAst, 






















































CAN “is 
Pah SS 
re, Das 


Frx IN END oF Housz. No Brickwork REQUIRED 
Awarded First Prize in open Competition by the R. H. Society. 
WILL BURN LONGER WITHOUT ATTENTION 

THAN ANY OTAER BOILER OF THIS TYPH, 
as well as being the most POWERFUL and 
ECONOMICAL MANUFACTURED. 

NO WASTE HEAT through front plate of Boiler, 
Compare sizes and shape with others, and AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT and LOSS. 

DON’T BUY CHEAP SMALT. BOILERS WHICH 
WILL NOT BURN THROUGH NIGHT WITH- 
OUT ATTENTION. 


Catalogues and Estimates for Complete Apparatus FREE. 


LARCEST SHOW ROOMS SOLELY DEVOTED TO HEATING 
APPLIANCES IN THE KINGDOM, 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & €0., 


65 & 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


nen e wr ee 
AMWORTH RED PLGS.—Choice of ten good 
pure-bred Tamworth Boars, 10 months old, ready for 
service. Also Yelts,same age Strongly recommended ap 
the best bacon Hogs. Pigs of any age from 8 weeks upwards. 



















Londen : 37, Southamptoa-street, Strand, W.C. 


Ou rail West Hoathly-station.—Apply BAILIFF, Home 
Farm, Ridgehill. Kingeoote, Sussex, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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Apples ., Chrysanthemum _ Pal- 





INDEX. 

















ht Sobel: _, | Erica melanthera +. 655, Grapes for acool vinery 655, Orchids, potting ,. 653 ; Roses, own root versus 
Ascer trinervius var. lanza .. ee -. 658 | Ferns “ ee «» 657] Grapes, unsatisfactory.. 656 | Outdoor garden .. 656 budded .. a «- 668 
congestus te -- 652] Chrysanthemums +. 667 | Ferns for cutting +. 667) Hollies and their muti- Outdoor plants . -» 657] Roses—some strong - 
Azsleas, hardy .. +» 659| Ohrysanthemums, a se- Ferns under glass 26856 lation .. sid -. 659] Pelargoniums during growing Hybrid Per- 
Birds +" «- 670 lection of ie -» 668 | Fiowers, cut a +. 661] House and window gar- wioter . me 636 petuals .. ar 20, 66D 
Borders, absurdity of Ohrysanthemums, best, Fiower shows and socie- dening .. ee - 6650] Photographic competi- Salvia azurea ‘ -. 660 
digging herbaceous . 662 white .. co we 668 ties ts es es 671] Indoor plants .. .. 660 tion, 1895 +6 671 | Snowdrops, naturalising 653 
Bouvardias re + 666 Chrysanthemums in the y Flowers in a bed all the Insect enemies .. - 658] Plants from seed -- 6352| Sprouts, flavour in Brus- 
ae ai the black -- 662 open at Eccles . - 657 year round aa -- 657 | Irises, winter-flowering 636| Plants, useful green- sels se x -. 664 
Cabbage Winnigstadt .. 664 Ohrysanthemums, late Food from garden, or- Jasmine (Jasminum au- house—how to propa- Stove oe of 655 
Oamellias ar ee 666 white ee ++ 668 chard, and field ee 671 diflorum), the winter- gate and grow them . 666 | Tomatoes grown in An- 
Canada, anotefrom ., 655 | Cob nuts and Filberts in _. | Forcing Roses .. ee 655 flowering f 658 | Poultry and Rabbits 670 glesey = Fl iit | 
Cardoon, the : . 654 gardens .. a +» 655] Fruit 7 ie e- 655| Kitchen garden, the .. 634} Queries, various . +» 658] Tomatoesin Liacoln .. 664 
Oarrot-fly or negro fly -, | Conservatory ..  .. 656| Fruitgarden ... .. 656| Libonia penrhosiensis.. 663 | Questions and answers 669| Trees and shrubs . 659 
(Paila rose), the nie 658 Conservatory at Ohrist- Fruit—pruning ., ee 6535] Lilies ¥ -» 65] Rhodudendroa Noblea- Vegetable garden ~. 656 
Celery culture .. -. 654 mas, the . “i -. 630! Garden, making a -- 687] Lily, the Madonna a Oa, num nC «. 659) Week's work, thecoming 656 
Chrysanthemum Hairy Decoration, seasonable Garden work e- 656] Mistletoe .. e. e» 659] Rose, the Ohsrokee ., 665 | Window gardening 696 
Wonder .. ia -. 666 table AS +. +e 660] Gladioli ae +» 657 | Onion, a good keeping.. 664| Rogiera gratissima 658 | Wioeberry, the Japan- 
Chrysanthemum Lever- ., | Digging and trenching., 664 | Gooseberries, big, and Orchard-house ., - 655} Roses «- 665 ese . +. +. o- 
seau we oe - 6331 Dogwoods, the Red .. 659 DES ee ve -- 655! Orchids .. = e- 663} Roses, budding Tea ., 668} Winter protection ee 662 
FRUIT. 4 oz3, never. The Hampton Court Grape-Vine GRAPES FOR A COOL VINERY. 
18 & variety of Black Hamburgh. It would 


BIG GOOSEBERRIES AND VINES. 
A Nore rrom CANADA, 


this part of the world. 


about in November 2ad issue, 


on the right kind of soil ? 


gentleman who lives out here). 


the largest Gooseberries I have seen. 


James Skidmore’s 
shire. 
& bantam’s 
he had grown some 4 ozs. in weight, 
you, I did not see those.” 


Grape-Vines? I 
Muscadine. 


Palace which is much talked about. 


best sorts.” Well, there is. I wonder if he 
would believe that I sent above a thousand 
miles fora new tree—a new Plum? 
is Gold, and it is by trade-mark registered in 
U.S Patent Office. When it came there were 
4 inches of wood above where it was budded, 
and I paid two dollars for the 4 inches. The 
original tree cost the nurseryman three thousand 
dollars. Could you tell ma if the Victoria 
Plum would be likely to succeed in this climate, 
which is very moist, and rather cool in the 
nights? There is a Victoria Plum here, but 
fruit men say it is not the English Plum. 
Which is the best Gooseberry for exhibition— 
the Red London or the Green London? 
JosEerH Honter, Nanaimo, B.C. 


*.* We think there must be a mistake about 
the Gooseberries weighing 4 oz3. We have 
a record of one weighing 27 dwts. 17 grains. 
Possibly some of our Lancashire or Darham 
friends may have obtained better results, bys 





You will perhaps be a little surprised to know 
that GARDENING comes to me every week in 
It does, and is well 
read, and my object in writing is to try and get 
more information about those big Lancashire 
Gooseberries your correspondent ‘‘H.” tells 
The climate here 
is very favourable for the cultivation of the 
English Gooseberry, but the American kinds 
are not worth growing; they are too small. 
Some of the people here have imported some of 
the English sorts, and after seeing them in fruit 
the American ones are thrown out of the garden, 
Will you or some of your correspondents kindly 
say what weight and size a good Gooseberry 
should be, grown with suitable cultivation and 
I have heard it said 
that there are some extra large ones grown at 
Smallwell, in the County of Durham, but I was 
not prepared for the following sizes and weights 
given by a Mr. Baker (an old Staffordshire 
We were 
talking about big Gooseberries grown on this 
island, when Mr. Baker said, ‘‘I will ‘a you 
t is 
forty-four or forty-five years ago I saw Mr. 
Gooseberries in Stafford- 
The ones I saw were as large as 
egg, and they told me that 
Bat, mind 
Will some of your 
readers tell me of two or three good outside 
grow Moore’s Diamond and 
They both ripen the fruit, but are 
@ little too late, not ripening before October. 
There is a Grape-Vine grown at Hampton Court 
Will you 
tell me the name of it, or if any of the same 
kind can be purchased anywhere? One of your 
writers says: ‘‘There is something fascinating 
about fruit-growing where one has got all the 


Its name 









































Muscadine. 


the culture of English varieties. 


and resemble each other in shape and size, 





COB-NUTS AND FILBERTS IN 
GARDENS. 


growth, much better crops are secured, 


tion. In man 


cover 2 wide space. 


depends upon the way the trees are treated. 


the trees. 


screen; they bear well if kept thinned. 


certainly the best. 
are too much pruned, but such is not the case, 


the better. 
& leg or stem, and hard-pruned yearly. 


and pays well. 


I have noticed the Kentish Cob as one of the 
best. The newer Duke of Edinburgh, a variety 
certificated by the Royal Horticultural Society 


for its splendid flavour, is a fine Nut, with a 
very thick shell, and a long keeper. Webb’s 
Prize Cob is splendid for garden culture, the 
Nuts being borne in clusters. Another desirable 
garden variety is the Kentish Filbert, an old 
kind, but of fine flavour. It is not suitable for 
exposed places, For shrubberies, the purple- 
leaved Filbert is worth extended culture, 
having very effective foliage, and if kept pruned 
a little into shape, fruits fairly well. There are 
several other kinds, but I have named the 
best as regards size, flavour, and crop. Nuts 
are best secured from layers; seedlings grow 
freely, but cannot be relied upon. Suckers 


throw up so much useless wood that, for garden 
culture, trees from layers are best ia every way. 


G. W, &. 





hardly ripen outside in Canada in your district, 
but you might try the following: Esperione, a 
good hardy black Grape, and the Chasselas 
Vibert, white, which ripens before the Royal 
We think there is no doubt the 
Victoria Plum would succeed with you ; at any- 
rate, if it failed, it would be useless to attempt 
The Goose- 
berries Red and Green London are both good, 


THESE well repay good cultivation, and although 
many gardens do not possess soil suitable for 
these trees, by giving a rather strong loam, with 
more attention to pruning and removing sucker 
In 
many districts Nuts are grown on trees with a 
short leg or stem; this allows of better oultiva- 
counties the Nuts are allowed 
to grow at will, with the result that there is a 
forest of wood with little fruit, and the trees 
The growth should be kept 
thinned out, forming a basin-shaped tree. 
Treated thus annually, there is a splendid 
return, and Nuts may be made profitable in 
every way. They like a heavy soil, but much 
I 
recently saw an acre of these trees cropping 
wonderfully in poor stony ground; but every 
attention was given to pruning and clearing 
away useless wood, which greatly impoverishes 


Round many gardens, now surrounded with 
useless fences, Nuts could be planted to forma 
If 
grown specially for profit, the Kent system is 
It may be said the trees 


as the more open the cantre of the trees is kept 
Pianted in lines, the trees at a dis- 
tance lovk like large Currant-bushes grown on 
An 
acre of trees grown thus produces a heavy crop 




































On all sides we may see glasshouses erected for 
amateurs who have a taste for gardening under 
favourable conditions, and who also wish to grow 
plants or fruit, as the case may be, equal to those 
produced by professional men in their neighbour- 
hood, That an enthusiastic amateur who will 
not be daunted by failure can grow anything he 
determines to succeed with is beyond question, 
Asa rule successful amateurs take up one branch, 
devoting themselves to it, learning valuable 
lessons from failures, until they master all 
details, and can then point with pride to their 
work. As a few lines may be useful to those 
amateurs who desire a cool vinery, I may state 
that I would strongly advise the putting in 
of a boiler and hot-water pipes. In a late 
season the cost will be amply repaid, as a 
little fire-heat may then be employed to finish 
ripening the crop, and also assist to maintain a 
dry atmosphere in damp, murky weather. 
Without such aid the chances are that a large 
proportion of the Grapes would decay. Another 
matter of importance is the selection of varieties, 
as only those which do not require much, if any, 
fire-heat should be chosen. Black Prince is an 
admirable variety for a cool-house. If the 
cultural details are correct, it may be depended 
upon to bear a satisfactory crop of long, hand- 
some bunches of nicely flavoured berries, Royal 
Muscadine is a grand variety for an amateur, 
always cropping well—in fact, bearing too freely 
and requiring a liberal thinning of the bunches, 
otherwise the Vine will exhaust itself. A retired 
shoe manufacturer planted this variety some 
years ago in a cool lean-to vinery near his house, 
and so well did it answer that when I saw the 
bunches last autumn I was in some doubt 
as to the correctness of the name, as 
the size of bunch, berry, and high finish 
surpassed anything I ever saw in Royal Mus- 
cadine. Black Hamburgh is another first-class 
Grape for a cool-house, and if not overcropped 
will succeed a3 well as any other variety. An 
excellent companion-is Golden Queen, but, like 
Black Hamburgh, it is too prolific, and as arule 
more bunches are allowed to remain than the 
Vines have power to swell up and finish pro- 
perly. If moderately cropped, no varieties are 
more reliable than the two mentioned. Foster’s 
Seedling grows and bears freely, but the berries 
are apt to split when beginning to colour if the 
Vines are uot carefully watered at the roots, for 
which reason one end of the house will be the 
best position for it, as not only can less water 
be given if deemed necessary, but rather weaker 
stimulants than are applied to the other varie- 
ties. All the other sorts named will be greatly 
benefited by copious supplies of liquid-manure 
up to the time the foliage commences to turn 
yellow. By thus supplying plenty of plant food 
to the roots the fruit swells up to the full size, 


strong buds are formed for the next season, and 


red-spider and other foes are less likely to prove 


troublesome. R, 





1991.—Pruning.—In a case like this a good 


gardener should be called in to prune the fruit- 
trees, a3 no doubt they ate in a bad way and 
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require skilful treatment, as it is impossible to 
give precise directions in writing without seeing 
the trees. Should you, however, decide on doing 
the work yourself, shorten back the branches 
that are encroaching upon other trees. The 
wand-like shoots, as you call them, should all be 
cut clean away if none are wanted to fill up 
vacant spaces. You must remember that they 
can be converted into fruitful branches if judici- 
ously dealt with now, providing they are not 
left so thick as to crowd each other. Before 
you remove a branch make a general survey of 
the tree, and decide which is to be cut away, 
bearing in mind always that the form of the tree 
and a well balanced growth must be considered 
when pruning, so as to get shapely trees. I 
have no doubt many of the leading branches will 
want shortening back, and the weak spray- 
growth in the middle of the tree cut away. 
There is no better time than the present for 
this work. The soil being clay, you may 
profitably utilise the tree-leaves you have by 
using them as a mulch for the Pears and Plums. 
Place a layer of leaves, 3 inches thick and 
4 feet over, on the surface, and lay a little 
soil on the leaves to keep them from being 
blown away, and as they decay they will nourish 
the roots; but do not use the fine ashes unless 
they are taken from wood fires. Only cut away 
the young shoots on the Gooseberry and 
Currant-bushes that are overcrowded. The 
Currant-trees may be pruned a little harder. 
With regard to the Rubus, if there is plenty of 
room for the branches to extend, it does not want 
pruning, but if you wish to restrict the growth 
cut away every winter the growth which bore 
fruit the previous one.—J. C. C. 


2028 —Apples.—‘' Dermot” will probably 
fiad Barnack Beauty answer his purpose. It is 
a little-known Apple, and is to be found in few 
nurserymen’s catalogues or manuals of fruit 
culture. It is remarkably free from canker in 
both heavy and light soils. The bush-trees do 
well both on Paradise and Crab-stocks, and not 
being of rampant growth, do not too soon out- 
grow the space allotted to them. They make 
short-jointed wood, and are generally clean and 
healthy-looking. The fruits are exceedingly 
handsom3, being very brightly coloured and of 
good size for dessert Apples, some of them 
weighing 8 ozs, The flavour is good, though, of 
course, not comparable to that of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. Barnack Beauty is an exceedingly 
good keeper, being a solid, heavy Apple, and, 
unless in an exceptional season, will remain in 
perfect condition until May. As a market 
Apple it is found by many who grow it to be a 
great success, and is a variety that should be 
more widely known.—S. W. F. 


Unsatisfactory Grapes (J. 2B ).—The 
Grapes sent are not bad as regards flavour, 
but poorin colour. Many persons fail to colour 
Mrs. Pince Grape, even under the best culture, 
but the check received would account for the 
loss of colour at this date. Vine-roots dust-dcy 
in May, as yours were, would result in the 
failure, And the Muscat Hambro’ would suffer 
more than the Black Hamburgh. You did well 
to save the crop, and we fear the shrivelling is 
caused by loss of roots. Remove the surface- 
soil and examine the roots, giving new surface- 
dressing with good yellow loam, bone-meal, and 
a thorough soaking of water at the time the 
roots are uncovered before giving the new 
surface-dressing. To get new root-action next 
spring you could give the roots assistanc2 in the 
way of warm manure when starting the Vines. 
Crop lightly next season, and get well-matured 
wood, as by this means the Vines will get into 
good condition again. 





Brica melanthora.—One of the most use- 
ful and popular flowers at this season is the 
Erica, and the above variety I consider to be 
among the most attractive. It is even more 
lasting than the majority and thoroughly dis- 
tinct. For making up into ladies’ sprays I find 
the flowers very light and graceful. A more 
profuse bloomer it would be difficult to find, and 
few of this genus will thrive so well year after 
year. Plants now in bloom have done good ser- 
vice for seven years. To my mind there are 
more Ericas injured by drought than the other 
extreme. I prefer mine to be on the wet side 
provided efficient drainage be givea.—F. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. 


Bulbs coming into blossom will include Hvacinths, 
Tulips, single and double Daffodils, Paper-white Narcissus, 
Lily of the Valley, and Solomon’s Seal. Any bulbs still 
out of the soil should be potted and pluaged in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or ashes ina frame at once. They can be brought in 
when roots have been made, Plants of the Spirma japonica 
which have been resting in cold pits can be brought 
indoors now. They will bear a good deal of heat now they 
have been at rest and have made some roots. Must have 
abundance of water at the root, with liquid-manure as soon 
ag the flower-spikes appear. Camellias are only found now 
in large places where there is room in the borders to plant 
them out. I think it is a pity they have disappeared, as 
they are bright after the Chrysanthemums. They make 
splendid wall plants, submitting readily to training, and 
will succeed in a cold house. Other very telling wall 
plants will be found in the Orange family. A wall in a 
large conservatory covered with Oranges and Lemons is 
always a charming sight. When well established there will 
nearly always be both flowers and fruit. Give liquid- 
manure to Arum Lilies. They will take a good deal of 
moisture, and the water once or twice a week may be 
fertilised with some stimulant. The Little Gem is a very 
pretty thing and will be useful for making wreaths and 
other cutting purposes, but it will never take the place of 
the large flowered variety now so much used for church 
decoration. Things move very slowly now even under 
glass, and it is not advisable to hurry them more than is 
absolutely necessary. A night temperature of 50 degs, to 
55 degs. will keep the flowers longer than if more heat is 
used, and need not be exceeded. Guard against damp as 
much as possible. 

Stove. 


Keep the plants quiet and reduce the fuel bills. Sixty 
degs. to 65 degs. need not in any cass be excesded during 
January, and if the outside temperature falls below 
20 degs, the inside may falla little in sympathy with it, 
though extremes of temperature are not encouraged. 
There need be no lack of fHowersif the right kinds of plants 
are well grown, Most people now grow a few Orchids 
without having special houses for them. Cologyne 
cristata will grow in an ordiuary cool stove, and is very 
attractive at this season. Dandrobes in variety may also 
be had, and Oypripediums are among the easiest things to 
manage, a3 when grown well and afterwards rested and 
ripened, their blooming is a certainty. The time for over- 
hauling and repotting stove plants is within measurable 
distance, and provision should be made for soil of suitable 
quality, clean pots, and drainage materials, These two 
last items can be prepared during bad weather. Thereare 
usually plenty of rough materials which can be broken up 
and passed through different sized riddles and then stored 
eeparately in barrels to be ready for use. Stakes and 
labels can be bought much cheaper than they can be made 
at home. 

Feras under Glass. 


The glass of the fernery cannot be too clear now, espe- 
cially if the fronds are required for cutting, and there is 
almost as great a demand for foliage now as for flowers; 
the one enhances the effect of the other, and fewer flowers, 
if set up with appropriate foliage, will be required. But 
hard foliage which has been fully exposed to the light will 
last much longer than the soft green fronds from a house 
darkened by shading. February is the usual month for 
repotting, and it is a good plan to get the materials ready 
in good time. Fern growers use a stronger soil than was 
customary years ago, and thisisan advantage, as it permits 
of smaller pots being used. Good sound loam forms the 
basis for all the market Ferns. This may be lightened 
more or less with leaf-mould and sand to suit the different 
varieties Gather spores from the fertile fronds as they 
ripen. They soon scatter if not taken when ready. Taey 
may either be sown as soon as ripe or held over till spring. 


Orchard-house. 


Now that the Chrysanthemums are past, or nearly so, 
this house will revert to its original use, and should be 
made ready for the trees in pots. The paint must be 
thoroughly cleaned, or else the woodwork repainted and 
all wall surfaces whitewashed. A handful of sulphur mixad 
with the lime will be a check upon red-spider. As soon as 
the house is ready bring in the trees and do the necessary 
pruning and cleaning. The repotiing, where necessary, 
and topdressing should have been done in autumn, as 
Peach and Plum-trees make roots during the autumn and 
winter. Gishurst compound, 3 ozs, to the gallon, is still 
one of the best washes for fruit-trees, and may be used 
without any addition at allin the way of thickening sub- 
stances, such as lime, soot, etc. 


Forcing Roses. 

A low pit filled with leaves and manure go aa to create a 
gentle warmth is a capital place to bring on Roses for 
cutting. Plunge the pots two thirds of their depth in the 
leaves and give air freely in mild weather ; mat up on 
frosty nights, There should be the means of supplying 
top-heat when required. 


Window Gardening. 


Place the pots of bulbsin the window of the warmeat 
room, Keep the soil reasonably moist with chilled water, 
but do not stand any plants in water at this season. The 
earliest started Freesias will now be showing flower and 
may have weak liquid-manure. Maiden-hair Ferns, if not 
in good condition, had better ba dried off, and about the 
middle of February cut down. Wnen growth is percep- 
tible repot. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Overgrown Yew hedges which have become naked in the 
bottom may be cut more or less back; they will soon 
break and get well furnished. Neglected shrubberies may 
be thinned out and openings made for planting groups of 
Hollies and other things. If possible the site should 
be trenched and all old roots taken out. This will be a 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘*Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results. 


good season for preparing sites, where the shrubberies 
are extensive, for naturalising groups of hardy plants or 
bulbs. Spare bulbs, such as Daffodils, etc., may be used 
in this way; Hardy Heaths, where the soil is suitable or 
can be made so. Lily of the Valley and Solomon’s Seal 
soon become naturalised in woods where the shade is not 
too dense. Honeysuckles, Lavender, Rosemary, and many 
other things may be used in groups suitable to the situa- 
tion. Roses not planted now will be as well left till 
February or March. The frost of last winter was destruc- 
tive to Roses in many places, and there was ademand late ia 
spring to fill vacancies. I planted a good many, both Teas 
and others, Jatein April, and they made splendid growth 
and flowered well. I do not wish to be understood as 
recommending spring planting in preference to autumn, 
but if good plants are at hand I should plant in spring 
rather than wait or go without Roses, One of the disad- 
vantages of spring would be the difficulty of getting gooi 


plants. 
Fruit Garden. 


The forcing season has now fairly begun in many gardens. 
Pot Vines will be bursting their buds if ths canes are well 
ripened. Should any of the young canes appear sluggish 
in moving bend the canes till the pressure of the move- 
ment is felt their whole length, and the sap will flow more 
freely. Night temperature 50 degs. till the buds burst, 
but if the Grapes are wanted very early more heat may ba 
given. Early Peach-trees will now be in bloom, and some 
help should be given in setting. Peaches and Nectarines are 
easily forced in pots. Hale’s Evrly does well in pots, 
Royal George i3 a sure setter under all conditions, 
Humbolt and Lord Napier Nectarines are also reliable. 
The advantage of haviog a few trees in pots is—they may 
come on with Figs or other things. No one can consume 
all the Peaches from alarge or even a moderate-sized house, 
and the consequence is, so far as Peaches are concerned, 
there is a feast and then a fast. But half-a-dozen gool 
trees in pots will give a number of dishes, and the Peach- 
house proper may come on quietly. Look out for green-fi, 
on Strawberries, and dip or vaporise, The outdoor work 
should now be well in hand, Pruning, training, washing 
to kill insects, mulching, top-dressing, and planting are all 
important matters requiring time and thought. 


Vegetable Garden. 


The land intended for early Potatoes should now bs 
either trenched or deeply dug, Iam not in favour of tha 
old-fashioned system of ridging ; it is a waste of time, ant 
deep digging, with the land thrown up rough, will answer 
the same purpose, Take up Rhubarb, Seakale, and 
Asparagus for forcing. Ifa succession is very important, 
which in most places it is, the roots may be laid close 
together, and if covered with litter will be available if 
severe frost should come. Oontinue to make hot-beds for 
early crops of Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Radishes, etc, After 
the forced Asparagus has been cleared out fill the frame 
with young plants of the Paris Market Lettuce, They will 
grow very fast with the gentle bottom-heat left in the bet 
after the Asparagus has been cut and the roots remove 1, 
Such genial hot-beds are very suitable for Mushroom-beda. 
I have had excellent crops by making beds in the frames 
after the crop of Asparagus has been gathered. Tha 
frames are closely matted, and the spawn commences to 
work at once. Such beds need not take so much manure, 
as the steady warmth below will run thespawn. All that 
is required is a bed for the spawn to work in, and a bed of 
manure and loam 8 inches deep will be ample, 

E. Hoppay. 





THH COMING WHEHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from December 
28th to January 4h. 


With the new year come3 a rearrangement of one’s 
thoughts and ideas, Old plans are being looked over and 
new arrangements made for cropping the kitchen garden 
and the arrangement of the colours in the flower garden. 
The bedding-out has with us found its level. We have 
never had any objection to a few groups of bright exotics 
when suitably placed, but to fill every place with 
Geraniums and the usual run of bedding plants is not only 
expensive, but cannot satisfy. More attention is being 
given to good hardy shrubs, especially those which bear 
blossoms or fruit, or both. I have often recommended 
bright, rosy-cheeked Apples to be planted in the shrubbery 
and about the lawn in suitable spots, In looking round 
old gardens old Apple-trees are frequently found in 
prominent positions, showing that planting fruit-trees for 
ornament is not a new idea, It probably dates back to 
the monkish times. We have just been looking through 
various seed lists with a view to make our selections for 
the coming season, I need not say we rely chiefly upon 
old favourite sorts of vegetables, adding a trial packet of 
anything new which strikes our fancy. These are not the 
times to double or treble our seed bills without some com- 
pensating advantages, which the purchasers of so-called 
new things will fail to obtain. The new things come and 
go, but the sterling varieties which have held the field for 
years must not be lightly parted with, Shifted on 
Tomatoes from small pots to larger. We have a houss 
waiting for the plants ag soon as they are ready ; at presen* 
the house is filled with other things, but before ths 
Tomatoes are taken there the house will be thoroughly 
cleaned and fumigated by burning sulphur inside as a 
finish to the cleansing work. We like to start clean, and 
this sulphur fumigation is a great advantage in keeping 
down fungoid diseases. The varieties we are growing for 
early work are Early Ruby and Freedom ; both are good 
setters, and the fruits swell up well and quickly. There 
may be better varieties than these, but I have not yet met 
with them, and I have grown most of the so-called new 
sorts. Planted another house with Cucumbers, Lockie’s 
Perfection is our favourite variety, but there is more than 
one strain of Lockie’s, and it is important to get a good 
strain of anything, as most things deteriorate if not 
carefully selected. ‘ 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Gurden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged, sb 8vo, Unen boar 
kalf-morocco, 


price 128.; well bound in 
88. Through all bookesilers, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FLOWERS IN A BED ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


‘Douty Varpen ” must not expect to have her 
bed a blaze of colour for twelve months, but she 
may well order it so that there should be some- 
thing to admire during the greater portion of 
the year. Snowdrops and Crocuses (golden, 
purple, and white) may be planted in clumps 
here and there, to be followed by the Chiono- 
doxas, Scillas, Hepaticas, spring Snowflakes, 
the blue Apennine Anemone, and the scarlet 
Wind flower (A. fulgens). The Narcissus family 
should not be overlooked, decorative varieties 
being selected, such as Golden Spur, Horsfieldi, 
Stella, and poeticus (both single and double), 
and a couple of the Polyanthus section, say 
Grand Monarque and Soleil d’Or. Of Tulips, 
three good singles blooming simultaneously are : 
Vermilion Brilliant (glowing scarlet), and the 
Pottebakkers (white and yellow). Tuberous 
Begonias may be put out in good soil near 
the bulb clumps, and these will soon fill up 
the bareness caused by the disappearance of the 
latter’s leaves. Myosotis dissitiflora should be 
used amongst and around the bulbs, the effect 
of the flowers rising out of the beautiful blue 
carpet being especially charming. The early 
section of Gladioli, especially The Bride, white, 
and ardens, scarlet, are very telling in the early 
summer, as are the bulbous Spanish and English 
Irises. In the case of the last-named, care 
should be taken to procure none but self-coloured 


A group of the Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), 





planted, Harpur-Crewe (white) and Archer 
Hind (lavender-purple) being as good as any ; 
also the tall Evening Primrose, Perennial Sun- 
flowers, both single and double, and the star- 
flowered Pyrethrum uliginosum, Phloxes, crim- 
son and white, might be added with advantage. 
For the front of the bed the verge may be draped 
with the Ivy-leaved ‘*Geraniums” Mme. 
Crousse and Souvenir de (C, Turner, whilst the 
White Pink is valuable when in bloom for its 
scent, and, its flowering season past, the 
glaucous green foliage forms a not unpleasing 
edging. For winter-blooming plants the Scarlet 
Flag (Schizostylis coccinea), Iris stylosa, de- 
liciously fragrant, and the Christmas Roses are 
indispensable. Sy oA Wool tl 





THE MADONNA LILY. 


MANY interesting notes have appeared lately in 
GARDENING concerning this lovely flower, its 
behaviour on the Riviera and elsewhere, so that 
we need say little of it now. The photograph 
shows its beauty in a Devonshire garden, and 
we have seen this fair flower happy in many 
places, in cottage gardens, where it is undis- 
turbed. The finest group of it we ever saw was 
in a Bath garden on the chalk, the spot exposed 
to the full sun, and the plants a mass of bloom 
in early summer days. This Lily hates dis. 
turbance at the roots, and needs only good, well- 
drained garden soi]. Splendid effects are got 
from it when planted amongst evergreen shrubs, 


or placed in front of such trees as Prunus 





ae 


From a photograph sent by Mrs, Richmond, 


The Woodlands, Lustleigh, Devon, 


varieties, these being far more effective than the 
splashed or mottled strains. No border is 
complete without Lilies, of which the lovely 
white Madonna Lily is the universal favourite. 
Ocher good varieties for a small border are 
L croceum (orange), L. Chaleedonicum (scarlet), 
and L. tigrinum Fortunei, the tall late Tiger 
Lily. The hybrid Aquilegias, with their charm- 
ing gradation of tints, are amongst the most 
beautiful of flowers, and a quantity may be 
raised from one seed-packet. Alstrcemerias are 
effective and increase in size and height year by 
year. The Tigridias are very handsome, the large 
blooms rivalling any flower of the tropics in 
gorgeous beauty. The two best varieties are 
the scarlet and the white. The old-fashioned 
double Rocket is now but seldom seen. When 
once grown, however, it is not readily discarded, 
Its long white Stock-like flower-heads are 
deliciously fragrant, and its blooming period 
extends some weeks in duration. Montbretias 
give a tone of orange-scarlet, very acceptable in 
the garden, and in light soil increase prodigi- 
ously. The scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis 
possesses a vivid colouring, which is admirably 
set off by the white spires of the Cape 
Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans), The Peach- 
leaved Campanula is about the best of 
the family, the double white forms being 
the most lasting. Other good perennials are 
Erigeron speciosus, with lilac-blue flowers ; 
Coreopsis grandiflora, large golden blossoms, 
borne in great profusion, Heuchera sanguinea, 
with coral-red flowers, and the well-known 
white Japanese Anemone. For back-row gub- 
jects a couple of the Starworts might be 


t 


the pure white Lily flowers. We get away from 
the conventional border planting. When boldly 
grouped few things are so handsome and distinct, 





GLADIOLI. 


As regards the culture of these plants, suitable 
soil, in my opinion, is the most important thing 
Nearly all writers on Gladioli lay great stress on 
the soil being light and sandy for the ganda- 
vensis hybrids. Here we grow them in a goil 
exactly the reverse of this—strong, adhesive 
yellow loam, which sticks together like putty, 
and in which not a particle of sand is visible, 
neither is any mixed with the soil or placed 
round the bulbs in planting, so common with 
most cultivators. In place of sand we use alittle 
burnt earth over each bulb, just enough to ensure 
the new bulb lifting clean in the autumn, 
Sand is entirely dispensed with here from raising 
the seed and gmall bulblets onwards, both 
of which have a fairly good holding loam from 
the commencement. A light, sandy, humus soil 
I should consider the worst for encouraging 
disease and failure. Sometimes it is suggested 
that the ground intended to be planted with 
Gladioli might with advantage be fallowed the 
previous summer, and this was the plan adopted 
by the late M. Souchet, the originator of the 
fine race of gandavensis hybrids, still the most 
noble and beautiful of the genus. Whilst ad- 
mitting the advantage most crops derive from 
this system of cultivation, I fancy few people 
would care to have bare patches of fallow in 
their gardens, and even on our own strong loam 





we have not found it necessary to adopt this 


Pissardi, whose dark chocolate leaves throw up 
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plan. Probably M. Souchet adopted the system 
more with the idea of destroying the cockchafer 
grub, or ver blanc, as it is called in France, so 
destructive in some parts of his grounds, and to 
the young stock of Gladioli generally, as we can 
testify during hot seasons here. The benefit 
accruing to the soil was probably of quite 
secondary importance. I believe a similar plan 
of fallowing the ground is sometimes adopted cn 
some of the Dutch bulb farms, boxes being placed 
to encourage the nesting of starlings, which 
greedily devour the cockchafers whenever the 
ground is freshly broken up and the grubs ex- 
posed to view. 
CULTIVATION. 


We mostly plant our Gladioli on ground where 
Roses have been sold off the previous autumn, 
and during December or January this is thrown 
up roughly, and advantage taken to turn it 
over once or twice later to become well pulver- 
ised before the planting season arrives. At the 
final digging we turn in deeply asmall quantity 
of well-decayed manure, but are particular that 
this does not come into contact with the bulb. 
Planting generally commences towards the end 
of March or early in April, and continues at in- 
tervals over about a month. As soon as growth 
is well above ground hoeing is commenced, and 
continued at intervals until the blooming seascn 
arrives. Little or no watering is done, but 
sometimes a few beds are mulched very lightly 
with short straw. We carefully avoid mulching 
with rank or decayed manure or applying liquid- 
manure, both of which we consider fruitful 
sources of disease. Other bad practices are care- 
fully avoided, such as leaving the stems on after 
lifting the bulbs and laying them away to dry 
of in this state. Keeping the bulbs in sind or 
dry earth, or putting numbers together in paper 
bags until they start into premature growth, 
which they quickly do, and soon become masses 
of roots in the bags, arising from the moisture of 
many bulbs coming into close contact with 
each other, are common and fruitful sources of 
failure in Gladioli culture, as is also the 
practice of adding to the beds turfy loam, 
which invariably contains wireworm, a most 
destructive pest to Gladioli. Much has been 
written about the 

HARDINESS 


of Gladioli and the advisibility of leaving them 
in the ground during winter. Here we find the 
gandavensis and Lemoinei varieties are both 
comparatively hardy if the bulbs are in the 
ground to a depth of about 7 inches, After 
severe winters, without protection, we have 
numbers come up in the spring, which blocm 
strongly the same year, from bulbs missed in 
lifting the previous autumn, and which by 
accident have been dug deeper into the ground 
than the usual depth of planting. From this it 
may be inferred that both sections are hardy 
when planted sufficiently deep in well-drained 
soil. Especially would this be so near the ccast, 
where frost is less severe than here. Although 
we leave a portion of our young stock in the 
ground during winter, I do not advocate the 
practice generally. Gladioli dislike excessive 
wet, which is possibly more harmful than frost, 
and many of the corms have a hollow, crown- 
like basin, which makes it difficult for water to 
pass freely away. Another drawback is the 
decay of the old corm in close contact with the 
newly-formed one from which the followirg 
summer’s bloom is expected. The old corm, os 
it slowly rots, becomes infested with worms ard 
grubs, which in turn frequently attack the new 
corm, and by this means cause it to become 
unhealthy. Annual lifting has also the further 
advantage of allowing the bulbs to be divided 
and cleaned, and of their being replanted in 
well. cultivated soil, matters of much importance 
in their successful cultivation. Gladioli with 
us are much the finest in a hot and compara- 
tively dry season. Daring the early part of 
the hot summer of 1893, the flowers and spikes 
were of a size and beauty never previously 
attained. 

We find Gladioli fairly easy to manage, and 
are able to keep up a healthy stock of most of 
the old-established varieties, and to increase 
vigorous stock of any good seedlings forming 
bulblets, but through lack of this propensity 
many fine seedlings are slow and difficult to 
increase. The mole is our greatest enemy, and 
the depredations of this subtle animal cause 
more losses than all other evils put together. 

If Gladioli do not succeed under certain modes 
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of cultivation and fail in some gardens, might 
not the same charge be brought against many 
other garden plants. Take the Carnation as one 
example. In how many gardens are healthy 
collections of named varieties of even the more 
robust border kinds kept up without frequent 
renewals of fresh stock? I fancy in only a few 
favoured spots, although the orthodox rules of 
culture may have been strictly carried out. A 
large trade grower of these plants recently 
remarked that he annually provides about 
190,000 to meet losses. By varying modes of 
cultivation, exchange of stock, etc., the specialist 
overcomes difficulties, and is enabled to provide 
healthy stock. So with Gladioli. pets 





THE WINTER-FLOWERING JASMINE 
(JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM). 


No member of this beautiful race of plants is 
more in request perhaps than the species in 
question. It is a most popular plant, and that 
most deservedly so, being seen at its best on a 
warm wall with a southern or western aspect. 
In such a position it will flower earlier and 
oftentimes yield a wealth of blossom before the 
frosts are sufficiently severe to mar its beauty. 
For the covering of eastern or northern walls it 
may also be planted with safety, but on these 
aspects its earlier flowers are more liable to be 
caught. For the purpose of covering arches or 
gateways it is also very suitable. This Jasmine 
does not appear to be at all particular as to 
soil; it must be poor indeed if good growth 
is not made. I have often been struck, if not 
actually amused, at the want of taste and lack 
of common sense in its management. Oaly just 
recently I saw an example that had been clipped 
as close (and correctly, I suppose) as if it were 
&@ Quick-set hedge. I hope the operator after- 
wards felt gratified with the results he had 
accomplished ; no doubt the neat appearance 
was to his satisfaction. Poor indeed, however, 
would this be to the pleasing effect of 
unpruned plants now in their full beauty. 
What possible pleasure there can be in 
this intolerant use of the shears I cannot 
possibly conceive. The growth even in itself of 
this Jasmine is very light and pretty, thus 
affording no excuse for mutilation whatever. 
After the flowering season is over, then is the 
time to do any thinning out or pruning, a deal 
of the latter work being done in cutting the 
shoots when wreathed in blossom. Tie the 
growths in then so as to secure the plants for 
the next twelve months, but in the name of 
common sense do not afterwards attempt any 
more so called work, When planted alone this 
Jasmine leaves a bare appearance upon the walls 
during the winter unless the growths be very 
thick. To remedy this I would advise that it 
be planted or intermixed with J. revolutum, an 
evergreen species flowering during the summer, 
not so profuse perhaps as J. officinale, the white 
variety in flower at the same time, but none the 
less beautiful. J. revolutum and J. nudiflorum 
planted alternately and allowed to grow together 
would look well. In my own case I have a 
groundwork of a small-leaved Ivy close to the 
wall over which the shoots of J. nudiflorum are 
merely secured ; this when in flower has also a 
very pretty effect. Amongst other climbers also 
it may be allowed to grow wild; its foliage 
being so very small, it can hardly do any harm, 
J 





Various queries (1. Mallet).—Assuming 
that you do not intend to force the Vines, and 
only just keep out the frost, there are several 
things you might start on the borders of the 
greenhouse. You might take inside a few roots 
of Khubarb, and sow Mustard and Cress, raise 
Radishes and Lettuces in boxes for planting out 
in warm border, and you might grow a few 
early Potatoes, either planted in the borders or 
in pots. French Beans will do later, but after 
the Vines break the shade will be too dense for 
Potatoes. If you do not care to embark in the 
culture of early vegetables, it will soon be time 
to begin sowing flower-seeds for setting out in 
the garden, and to grow on for the rooms, and 
to furnish the greenhouse in the future. Among 
the seeds which may be sown as soon as the fire 
is started regularly are Aralia Sieboldi, Grevillea 
robusta, Draceena indivisa, Cyperus alternifolius, 
and the Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus). 
These will give enough foliage plants, Among 


flowering things are Cyolamens, Chinese and 
other Primulas, Tree and other Carnations, 
dwarf Cannas, Gloxinias, Dahlias (seedlings will 
bloom same season), Verbenas, Petunias, Mimu- 
lus, including Musk, and many other things 
which space will not admit of mentioning now. 
On the east wall plant Plums and Cherries, and 
if the site is sheltered, an Apricot might do, or 
a Fig-tree. On the west wall plant Pears. For 
Plums and Cherries we should select—Plums : 
Victoria, Jefferson, Green Gage, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Pond’s Seedling, and Monarch. Cherries : 
May Duke, Late Duke, Governor Wood, Bigar- 
reau Napoleon, Pears: Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Doyenné du 
Comice, Pitmaston Duchesse, and Glou Morceau. 
Ono the north wall plant Morello Cherries and 
Red and White Currants. On the wall at back 
of greenhouse you may plant Roses (we are 


‘speaking of the inside), such as Maréchal Niel, 


limbing Niphetos, and Safrano. For outside 
Roses on walls we should recommend Gloire de 
Dijon, Red Gloire, Mme. Bérard, Bouquet d’Or, 
W. A. Richardson, Safrano, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
These are all good growers. For flowers, shrubs, 
etc., see reply to ‘*‘ Nemo,’ 


INSECT ENEMIES. 
THE CARROT-FLY OR NEGRO-FLY (PSILA ROS). 


TuE injuries caused to the Carrot crop by the 
grubs of this fly are often very considerable, and 
at times the entire crop is destroyed by them. 
Plants which are attacked by this insect may 
soon be recognised by their leaves withering and 
changing colour prematurely. When this is 
found to be the case, if an attack by these grubs 
is the cause, on carefully pulling up the Carrots 
the grubs will be found partially or entirely 
buried in theroot. This burrowing of the grubs 





THE CARROT-FLY (PSILA ROS), 


Fig. 1, Carrot-fly (magnified). Fig. 2, Grub (magnified). 
Fig. 3, Chrysalis (magnified), 


into the Carrots causes the parts surrounding 
their galleries to turn a rusty yellow colour 
(when in this condition they are said by gar- 
deners to be rusty), and sets up an sinhiealelty 
condition in the root altogether—it loses its 
sweetness, the rusty portions soon decay, and 
the fibrous roots die off. Many different methods 
are recommended for successfully dealing with 
this pest ; their efficacy no doubt depends a good 
deal on the soil and in the manner in which they 
are applied. What may be useful on one soil 
may not succeed so well on another. The great 
object of the cultivator should be to prevent the 
fly from depositing its eggs on the Carrots, 
One precaution which will materially assist in 
effecting this is to keep the surface of the earth 
about the roots as compact and firm as possible, 
so that the flies may not be able to penetrate it 
and get to the roots. Frequent watering will 
greatly help in this matter, particularly if the 
soil is at all liable to crack. tt has often been 
found that Carrots are attacked after thinning, 
which operation loosens the earth and facilitates 
the movements of the flies, and it is much re- 
commended that unless the Carrots are thinned 
very early this process should be deferred until 
they are fit for use. Some cultivators thin 
their Carrots as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, and sow comparatively few seeds, 80 
that very little thinning is required, and take 
all possible care that the surface of the ground 
should be disturbed as little as possible. Any 
strong-smelling preparation spread over the 
ground will be found very useful, such as gas- 
lime, spirits of tar mixed with sand (a gallon of 
the former thoroughly mixed with a barrowload 
of sand strewn over the land—this quantity will 
cover sixty or seventy square yards) or wood- 
ashes mixed with paraffin-oil (one quart of oil to 


a barrowful of sand or ashes) used in the 
manner just mentioned is very efficacious; or 
even a layer of plain ashes would probably be 
found very useful. Either the gas-lime or 
spirits of tar and sand may be spread over the 
ground and dug in before the seeds are sown ; 
they will in this way be quite as useful as if 
spread afterwards and left on the surface. 
Watering at the roots with two wineglasses of 
paraftin-oil diluted with one gallon of water is 
also recommended, 

If these preventions have not been used in 
time, or if for any reason they unfortunately 
have not proved successful, and the gardener 
finds his Carrots attacked by the grubs, he must 
turn his attention to destroying them, and 
should first of all pull up all the plants which 
are badly attacked, as there is little or no chance 
of their being worth anything, utterly destroy 
any grubs which can be found, and fill the holes 
made by removing the Carrots, with some of the 
above-mentioned mixtures. Watering with 
alum and water is said to be a cure if the 
Carrots are attacked by the grubs. All Carrot- 
beds, especially those in which the roots have 
been attacked by this insect, should be dug as 
soon as the crop is removed, so that any grubs 
or chrysalides which may remain in the ground 
may be disturbed, as the birds have then a 
better chance of finding them. The flies leave 
the chrysalides, which have survived the winter, 
in the spring, and may be found from this time 
until the beginning of autumn in successive 
broods; they lay their eggs on the roots of the 
Carrots, which soon hatch, and the young grubs 
burrow into the soft roots in all directions, 
eventually destroying them. When full grown 
they leave the Carrots, and become chrysalides 
in the adjoining earth, from which the flies are 

roduced in about three weeks. The chrysalides 
ormed by the last brood of grubs remain until 
the spring before the flies leave them. Carrots 
have been dug up as late as the end of December 
containing maggots. Why the specific name of 
rose was given tothis insect by Fabricius, who 
christened it, is uncertain, as the insect is not 
known to have a preference in any way for 
Roses. He was evidently ignorant of the habits 
of the insect, and it is supposed that he may 
have found them sunning themselves on Rose- 
bushes, as many flies are in the habit of doing 
on various leaves. 

The Carrot-fly (Psila rose) is one of the 
true flies, and belongs to the family Muscide, of 
which family so many of our destructive flies are 
members. The genus Psila contains but few 
species, one of which, P. nigricornis, much 
resembles P. ros#, but is smaller, and is also 
supposed to attack Carrots. The Carrot-fly is 
about two-tenths of an inch in length, and 
when the wings are fully open measure nearly 
4 inch across them. The head is yellowish- 
brown, with antennz of the same colour and 
dark brown eyes. The thorax and body are of 
ashining very dark metallic green (nearly black); 
the legs are long and delicace, and are of a pale 

ellowish-brown colour; the feet are five- 
jointed ; the wings are transparent, with a 
slightly yellowish tinge and brownish veins ; 
the halteres or poisers are nearly white. The 
full-grown grubs are about three-tenths of an 
inch long; they gradually taper from the tail 
to the head, which is pointed. The tail is 
blunt and furnished with two dark tubercles, 
which are the orifices to the breathing tubes. 
The grubs are yellowish, shining, and so trans- 
parent that their internal arrangements are 
clearly visible. The chrysalides are of a shining 
coppery-yellow colour, and are rather redder 
towards the ends ; they are about two-tenths of 
an inch long ; their heads are rounded, but their 
tails appear as if a portion had been cut off in a 
slanting manner. G. 8. 8. 


Rogiera gratissima.—Dvwellers in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London ean seldom 
enjoy the beauty of this Mexican shrub, as ib 
is so susceptible to the fogs experienced dur- 
ing the winter months, that a few hours’ 
exposure thereto will suffice to scorch all the 
leaves as if they had been burnt. It is cer- 
tainly very beautiful when in: a thriving 
condition, the dark green leaves being lit up by 
clusters of flowers somewhat in the way of the 
Laurustinus, but of a pleasing shade of soft 
pink. Like the Luculia, this will, as a rule, 
succeed better planted out than in pots,—T, 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


HOLLIES AND THEIR MUTILATION. 


No evergreen tree or shrub suffers so much at 


this season of the year as the Holly in respect 
It is not 


to cutting for Christmas decorations. 
my purpose to enter into a discussion pro or con. 
as regards the use of cut Evergreens at euch 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


HARDY AZALEAS, 


Tu1s Japanese Azalea and its beautiful varie- 
ties and hybrids are rapidly getting well-known. 


It is only quite recently, so to speak, that this 


charming class of hardy early-flowering shrubs 
has been seen to any extent in English gardens 


There is a wealth of beauty and character in the 


race of A. mollis. A group in the foreground 

































































times. It is rather to enter a protest against 
the wholesale destruction of Holly-trees and 
shrubs, these being cut down and sent to market 
inimmense quantities. Itisnoteveryone, perhaps, 
who is a lover of shrubs that has an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the produce of this kind sent 
to market. In order to secure a large supply, 
such as one sees in Covent Garden, it is not so 
much a matter of stumping off young trees or 
bushes as it is of lopping older ones that have 
taken years to grow. ‘To see these lopped and 
hacked about in an indiscriminate manner is 
simply grievous. No land-owner should tolerate 
its being done, neither should those who have 
the charge of property permit it. As a hardy 
British Evergreen I do not consider the Holly 
has an equal, but if the cutting and lopping go 
on increasing, some districts at least will be 
deprived of their best examples. It is, on the 
other hand, possible in most instances to take 
sioots here and there ina moderate way with- 
out doing any material harm. Unless the vicw 
in any particular direction is obstructed, I would 
n2ver permit a Holly-tree to be cut down. It is 
very rare that one will die a natural death, 
hence Hollies are all the more valuable. My 
practice in cutting Holly for nearly twenty years 
past has been to shorten overhanging branches, 
£0 as to admit more light to those underneath. 
In this way I have worked up a number of 
thapely plants into the pyramidal form, some 
with a broad base in proportion to the height, 
others more tapering, but well furnished to tke 
ground, At first a few larger branches had to 
be shortened ; nowit is merely a matter of fore- 
shortening. Sonie of the tallest of these trees 
are now nearly 30 feet in height, it not being an 
easy matter, even with Lhe standard tree-prunerr, 
to reach their topmost shoots. I find, however, 
that now their growth is far more equal than it 
was, so much so in some instances that they 
grow naturally as pyramids without any train- 
ing at all. Holly-berries are most abundant 
this season, both the red and the yellow-fruited 
forms. Ihave never noted a prolific crop of 
berries, however, on Golden Queen or Silver 
Queen ; to cut these in any quantities would 
be nothing less than barbarous. The inferior 
variegated forms berry freely. SourHRoN, 


of various colours, and a good selection of varie- 


straw colour to intense scarlet, peculiarly bril- 


little need be said concerning their treatment 


early spring-flowering shrubs. 


leaved shrubs for contrast, 








Flowers of Azalea mollis, 





displayed in a good selection, 


Mistletoe.—As a marked contrast to the 
gradually improving. 


trouble taken in some places to secure a stock 
of Mistletoe, a friend was telling me lately that 
it multiplies so rapidly and easily with him as 
to be somewhat of a nuisance. Not content 
with remaining in the park, it found a resting- 
place some years ago on old espalier Apples, the 
result being a few nice bushes, which have to 
be strictly preserved. As an outcome, however, 
of the first invasion of the Apple, there is such 
a tendency to spread as to necessitate strict 
orders to carefully look for and cut out all 
freshly formed growths in the bark at each 
annual winter pruning. I noticed the other day 
an instance of the self-propagation of the para- 
site on a Sugar Maple, which may be of interest 
to your readers, especially as this Acer is not, I 
believe, among the list of trees which are 
usually ranked as Mistletoe trees. The tree in 
question is a nice specimen from 50 feet to 


and firm, 


feature. 


one can detect a suspicion of rose, 


injury from late frosts is removed, and the finest 
groups may be formed in the greenhouse or 


of dark-leaved shrubs makes a splendid picture 










































ties comprises 'a great range of shades, from 


liant when lit up by the sunshine of a spring 
day. In planting bold groups in the garden 
the chief thing is to give them shelter from early 
frosts, which are apt to injure the buds and 
expanded flowers, but except for this precaution 


Many spots abound in all good gardens where 
the hardy Azaleas (A. mollis in particular) may 
be placed—shady, sheltered corners, away from 
winds and the influence of early frosts, just the 
positions that agree with this delightful class of 
The soil that 
suits them best is peat, but they also do well in 
fibrous loam, In the best tree nurseries breadths 
of them make a brilliant mass of colour, a wel- 
come sight when there is an abundance of dark- 
Hybrids have been 
obtained by crossing A. mollis with A. pontica 
and the Ghent varieties, and many beautiful 
things have resulted, raised and often seen in 
high perfection in Continental gardens, A large 
group in full bloom is almost dazzling to look 
at through the rich variety of brilliant colours 


The race is 
The flowers are not only 
very charming for their extensive variety in 
colouring, but individually they are of large size, 
full rounded form, each segment broad, robust, 


One great use, however, of the plants of the 
A. mollis type is their value for flowering in 
ots under glass, and at the exhibitions, both in 
“ngland and abroad, they make a conspicuous 
A variety named Anthony Koster 
represents a very fine form, the flowers each 
fully 2 inches across, well shaped and _bril- 
liantly coloured, deep orange-yellow, in which 
A great 
feature of Azalea mollis is the freedom of 
blooming, bold clusters of flowers unrelieved 
by leafage. When grown under glass, all risk of 


60 feet in height and with a proportionately well- 
furnished head, in the top of which five or six 
large bushes of Mistletoe have for a long time 
found a resting-place. 
three seasons—doubtless as a result of an excep- 
tionally good crop of berries—little twigs of the 
parasite are in evidence all over the tree literally 
from top to bottom. Given a few years and 
fairly rapid development, this Maple will during 
the winter months be an interesting sight, evenly 
loaded throughout its height and breadth with 
the green bushes. An impression seems to exist 
that the presence of Mistletoe in quantity on any 
tree is highly detrimental. It may be so slightly, 
but not to any serious extent. The age and 
size of both Lime and Thorns that one occa- 
sionally sees quite in parts loaded with the para- 
site prove the contrary.—E, 


Within the last two or 


conservatory with them, mixed with a judicious 
selection of other subjects, Hard forcing is 
injurious. The plants require to be brought on 
gently in heat, and then the flowers last a con- 
siderable time in beauty both on the plants and 
when cut for vases, A few sprigs of the 
quieter coloured flowers mixed with Ferns or 
other suitable foliage are very charming, In 
many gardens much waste occurs through the 
Azaleas, after they have been forced, being in- 
differently treated afterwards; but if they are 
required again for the same object they should 
be well attended to, After blooming in a warm- 
house it is not policy to remove them at once to 
the open, where they are exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of theearlyspring season. Whenthe flowers 
are over, prune back the shoots and remove the 
plants to a cold frame, It is quite unnecessary 
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to coddle them, so give as much air as possible 
when the weather is not too cold. When they 
have got hardened and frests are over, plant 
them out in a well-prepared bedin a moderately 
shady position, and in diy weather give plenty 
of water. During the summer the plants will 
make moderate headway—not much, perhaps, 
but the year after they will be in full health and 
strength. Even those who have only a conser- 
vatory or greenhouse may grow A. mollis to 
perfection if the plants are potted during the 
autumn, and the many varieties can be strongly 
recommended for this purpose. 

Although there are many named kinds dis- 
tinguished by their well-shaped flowers, a good 
selection of unnamed seedlings will give a great 
variety of the most refined and showy colours, 


Wik, 
eee 


THE RED DOGWOODS. 


Few plants introduced into England are more 
effective than the common Dogwood, of which 
the usual name is Cornus alba. It is a shrub, 
which, like many others, has allied kinds that 
are somewhat like it, and there is some confusion 
in consequence. The differences that may occur 
among such things may be made clearer by the 
following notes on these species by Mr. George 
Nicholson, of Kew. 


Doawoops wirH Rep Bark. 


Cornus Barrzy1.—Along Great Lakes to 
Canada. Habit erect, not stoloniferous, Height 
6 feet to 8 feet. Bark reddish-brown. Fruit 
pearly-white. Figured in Garden and Forest, 
1890, p. 465, f. 58. 

C. STOLONIFERA.—Red osier Dogwood. N, 
America. Height 3 feet to9 feet. Bark bright 
red-purple. Fruit white or lead colour. Sends 
up many suckers, and makes a good cover plant 
for game, liking damp spots. 

C. aMomuM (oR C, SERICEA).—Kinnikinnik, 
N. America. Branches purplish. Fiuit pale 
blue. Height 3 feet to 9 feet. 

C. auBA.—North Asia. Fruit white, shoots 
intense red. This is the species most commonly 
cultivated. The variety sibirica has even more 
brightly coloured bark, but it is not so free a 
grower as the type. Leaves go off in some seasons 
into good yellows and reds, but the winter effect 
is most gorgeous. 

C. sancuINEA.—Our native Dogwood, not to 
be despised as an ornamental shrub, the decay- 
ing leaves deep red ; fruit black, branchlets red, 
but not clean and bright like those of Nos. 1425 
and 4. 

Having cleared the ground as regards the 
kinds, it may be well to say, in regard to general 
effect, that all that is desired in this way may 
be obtained from one or two kinds. But as 
important differences as regards effect very 
often arise in varieties of the same plant (as in 
the case of the beautiful red and yellow-twigged 
varieties of the common Willow), so closely 
allied species of Dogwood give us different 
effects. As regards the soil for these plants, 
they are happy in almost any, and never more 
effective than when massed about lakes and 
ponds in wet soil, although in our country they 
will grow in almost any. As covert, it is often 
important to have things here and there that 
do not grow beyond a certain height, say that 
of a man, and these Dogwoods are among the 
best things we can count upon for this purpose, 
We find the variety sibirica brilliantly effective, 
and one of the best things we have ever planted 
was a large group of these, associated with the 
red-twigged Willow (the tall cardinal Willow). 
Both are beautiful in autumn leaf, and even 
prettier in winter, owing to the fine colour of 
the red Willow when bare harmonising so well 
with the twigs of the Dogwood.—The Field. 





Rhododendron Nobleanum.—Raised 
in the famous Rhododendron nursery at Knap 
Hill about sixty years ago, this hybrid has ever 
since held its place as one of the showiest of the 
early flowerers. From Christmas up to the end 
of March may be considered its flowering season, 
all depending upon the mildness of the weather, 
This hybrid was one of the first in the produc- 
tion of which the beautiful crimson. flowered 
Himalayan species, R. arboreum, was used, 
being crossed in this instance with R. caucasi. 
cum. The flower-trusses have much the same 
character as those of R. arboreum, being 
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rounded and compact. The flowers individually 
are bell-shaped, the rosy crimson corolla being 
marked freely towards the base with spots of a 
deeper shade. The leaves closely resemble those 
of K. arboreum, having the same rough, dark 
green upper surface and the smooth, grey under 
surface. It is quite hardy. Belonging to the 
same group as this hybrid is R_ altaclerense, 
which was raised at Highclere Castle by crossing 
R. arboreum and the American species, R. 
catawbiense. Its flowering season is nearly 
simultaneous with that of R. Nobleanum and its 
blossoms are of a rather paler colour, 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE CONSERVATORY AT CHRISTMAS. 


Every effort should be made to have the con- 
servatory as gay as possible at this, the festive 
season of the year. Conservatories are, a3 
many of us are quite aware, of very diversi- 
fied character, some favourable for making a 
good display with a fair command of heating 
power, whilst others (and very many they are) 
which do not deserve the name, being either 
dark, extremely lofty, badly arranged for the 
grouping of plants, or but indifferently heated. 
It is such as these, which are lacking in the 
essential qualities of plant conservators, that 
cause infinitely more trouble to the cultivator, 
wherein perhaps after months of careful cul- 
ture the plants are speedily and permanently 
injured. 

In a conservatory where the temperature can 
be kept at from 50 degs. to 55 degs. at night 
without any extra or uausual amount of firing 
there may be made a brilliant and seasonable 
display throughout the Christmas season. Where 
it is possible [ would always have the conserva- 
tory relatively warmer during the winter than 
at any other time. By so doing there are many 
plants from the stoves and temperate-houses 
which may be introduced without any attendant 
risk worth naming. Of 


Orcuips, for instance, Calanthe vestita (vars. ) 
and C. Veitchi with the choicer hybrids could 
all be used with safety, the only conditions to 
observe being to abstain from watering and to 
avoid cold currents of air. In many gardens 
Zygopetalum Mackayi will now be approach- 
ing its best; this, too, could be most effec- 
tively employed Of the Cypripediums there 
are a host of species and hybrids now in season 
For general utility, however, scarcely one wi 1 
surpass C. insigne in its charming varieties of 
such very diversified characteristi¢s. I am de- 
lighted to see how prominent C. insigne is now 
becoming again, and that in spite of the many 
beautiful and choice hybrids. C. Spicerianum 
is another suitable species for the purpose under 
consideration ; so also is C. Harrisianum, from 
amongst the older of the hybrids. To advise 
the use of the choicer kinds would scarcely do. 
Late-flowering Cattleyas, as C. labiata, would 
withstand the temperature and surroundings 
of such a conservatory very well. Of Onci- 
diums, such as QO. sarcodes, O. varicosum, 
O. tigrinum, and O. ornithorrhynchum would 
be most effective and perfectly safe for a 
few weeks. Of the OdJontoglossums, none 
are better than Olontoglossum crispum, the 
earlier of which will soon be in flower, lasting 
for weeks in good condition. Allofthese Orchids, 
particularly the Culanthes, can be arranged 
most effectively with small Ferns. Conserva- 
tories that have any rockwork in them with 
Ferns, being what may be termed half conser- 
vatory and half fernery, can have the Orchids 
arranged informally amongst the Ferns with 
the most pleasing results; otherwise, rather 
than mix them with miscellaneous flowering- 
plants, it will be far more satisfactory to group 
them by themselves. There should not be any 
superabundance of atmospheric moisture in tho 
conservatory now—less, in fact, than.in many 
Occhid-houses ; hence from this there will not 

2 anything to fear. 

Ot other plants now in season a good use 
should be made in a warm conservatory of Poin- 
settia pulcherrima, the old form of which is the 
hardier of the two, as it is also the later, save 
the plenissims variety, of which nos many good 
examples are now seen. If the white variety be 
grown, these together will make very effective 
groups. A position should be chosen that is 


not exposed to draughts, and less watering at 
the roots should be the rule. It is far better to 
group the Poinsettias than to dot them indis- 
criminately, or perhaps formally, amid other 
flowering plants, Euphorbia jacquinieflora can 
also be depended upon in such a house. Plants 
of this showy subject look well when intermixed 
with light Palms, as Cocos Weddelliana, which, 
by-the-way, is quite safe in a temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs., or with other light 
fine-foliaged plants. Begonias are of essential 
service, more particularly B. Gloire de Sceaux, 
John Heal, Winter Gem, insignis, Knowsleyana, 
and nitida ; in sucha house these valuable plants 
will be quite at home. Of 


MISCELLANEOUS COOL-STOVE PLANTS there are 
Reinwardtia tetragyna, valuableas a dwarf and 
free flowering plant, with yellow flowers; 
Franciscea Hopeana (syn. F. uniflora), with its 
deliciously perfumed blue flowers fading off to 
white, a much neglected plant; Aphelandra 
aurantiaca Roezli, incomparable as a dwarf 
plant; and Amazonica punicea, most distinct 
and showy. Early-flowering Azsleas are 
extremely useful at this season of the year; 
these it is possible to have in bloom with but 
little forcing when under careful management. 
Deutsche Perle is a case in point, This variety 
is with me now in bloom in a cool-house ; in a 
little warmth quite sufficient flower to make a 
good display can be had, Narcissiflora is 
another capital early variety, and so is punc- 
tata rosea, The best plants to bring on early 
are those that have been steadily forced from 
year to year. Neat, compact plants of Bouvar- 
dias will prove very useful, a conservatory of 
this description just suiting them, as it will also 
the Arum Lily, which needs some amount of 
warmth, otherwise its flowers open slowly. Of 
bulbous plants, Roman Hyacinths should be 
added, five bulbs in a 6-inch pot making the 
better display. Roman and Paper-white Nar- 
cissi will also add to and strengthen the list, 
and so will the earliest Tulips, as the Duc 
Van Thols, the Tournesols, and Vermilion 
Brilliant. I would not advise the use of 
Eucharis amazonica, nor of any other posi- 
tively tender plant. There is in the foregoing 
list an abundaat choice of easily grown and as 
easily managed material. The mere fact of 
advising that the conservatory be kept a few 
degrees warmer than usual at such a period will 
make it more congenial as a promenade with 
less disparity between it and the rooms of the 
house itself. 


On the other hand, we will assume that the 
conservatory is kept cooler, say 45 degs as the 
average night temperature. This even will not 
prevent the use of such Orchids as Cypripedium 
insigne and Odontoglossum crispum, or of such 
stove plants as the Poinsettia or the hardier 
of the Begonias. The bulbous plants afore 
alluded to will also form a reliable part of the 
display. Beyond these there are very many 
other plants that are none too common and 
upon which every dependence can be placed— 
such, for instance, as Salvia Heeri, a very showy 
plant fora large house ; Echeveria retusa, the 
value of which is not nearly enough known, 
more particularly to those who have to supply a 
large number of decorative plants. Libonia 
floribunda, if not very showy, is at least very 
beautiful. Tree and dwarf Carnations cannot be 
overestimated, nor can the winter-flowering 
Zonal Pelargoniums, which of themselves form 
a gorgeous display (these should, however, have 
a comparatively dry position with a tolerably 
free amount of ventilation), 


Primvuas, both single and double, will be 
quite at home in a conservatory of this kind ; 
they require a similar position to the Pelar- 
goniums, Cyclamen persicum is always attrac- 
tive, more soin my opinion at this season than 
in the spring. Both winter-flowering Heaths 
and Epacris will last a long time in flower. On 
the roof in any conservatory there is no 
better plant for the winter than Jasminum 
grandiflorum, with its deliciously fragrant 
flowers; it is a surprise to me that so 
little note is taken of this Jasmine. Choro- 
zemas, if treated naturally as climbers (thus 
necessitating their retention in the house 
instead of being stood outside), will now soon 
be making a pretty display, whilst in many an 
instance the Lapageria will scarcely be out of 
bloom, The Heliotrope, again, is a plant well 
deserving of either roof or wall space in any 


conservatory. Chrysanthemums have not been 
touched upon thus far ; they will be admirable 
for the coolest positions, nothing being better. 
Such seasonable and appropriate plants as Sola- 
num capsicastrum vars. and Aucubas well ad- 
vanced in colour will also do well where the 
frost is barely excluded. In conservatories that 
are lighted with 

Gas a little top air is always advisable at 
such times. The sun-lights in the apex of the 
roof are the best; nothing lower should be 
tolerated. With the rapid advance in the 
electric light, however, the use of gas should 
soon be a thing of the past in Conner 





Salvia azurea.—There are a few species 
of Salvia which are very useful in the greenhouse 
for flowering during the rather dull time which 
eomes just before the Chrysanthemum season. 
Three especially are worthy of recommendation : 
S. Betheli, with deep rose flowers, S. splendens 
var. compacta, with bright scarlet ones, and 
the subject of the present note, which has blue 
flowers. The last is rather a tall, thin plant, 
and grows 5 feet or even more high, suitable 
therefore in the grouping and arrangement of 
the plants in the conservatory. Although the 
Salvias are not so full of flowers as they were a 
month ago, the thin, elegant stems, with their 
blue blossoms standing well above the white 
background of Chrysanthemums, make a 
charming arrangement. It is a plant of the 
easiest cultivation, and should be grown from 
cuttings every year. The plants ought to be 
well fed during the summer, and unless large 
plants are desired, the cuttings need not be 
rooted till May. 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


SEASONABLE TABLE DECORATION, 


AT no period of the year are table decorations 
more appreciated than when the autumnal gales 
make the outside garden anything but enjoyable, 
and when the rapidly decreasing daylight causes 
a good deal more time to be spent indoors. 
Having lately had the opportunity of inspecting 
several very pretty decorations, I will briefly 
describe them, as they are just the thing for 
those who have but few exotic flowers under 
glass to use, for the material that predominated 
in some of the more striking of these decorations 
could be gathered from the hedgerows and 
bushes. The first that struck me as very 
effective was entirely composed of autumn- 
tinted foliage and berries, without a single 
flower or piece of Fern, yet the effect by 
strong artificial light was very rich and striking. 
The centre piece, which was kept low, according 
to the present most approved plan, so that the 
guests may see each other across the table, was 
composed of feathery shoots of Beech and Horn- 
beam with its rich golden tints, sprays of light 
golden Asparagus, covered with scarlet berries, 
shoots of scarlet-leaved Oak, very rich in colour, 
shoots of Rosa rugosa and Sweet Brier, with its 
scarlet fruits in bunches at the tips. The small 
side and end vass were filled with beautifully 
coloured foliage of the common garden Carrot, 
shoots of common Privet with bunches of jet 
black berries, and feathery Grasses of several 
kinds. 

The table-cloth just inside the margin left for 
plates, etc., was bordered with long trailing 
shoots of Ampelopsis Veitchi, its fiery scarlet 
tints being quite equal to scarlet Geraniums for 
colour, and the tiny leaves at the tips of the 
shoots looked well. The centre of the cloth was 
decorated with the large-leaved Virginian 
Creeper, scarlet and golden shaded leaves being 
mingled together, and forming a very striking 
effect as a whole. 

The second arrangement was composed of tall 
stands of white Chrysanthemums and Asparagus 
Fern, and the groundwork entirely of sprays of 
Golden-leaved Beech, very simple yet effective. 

The third had three tall, graceful March 
stands filled with light feathery Fern fronds 
and dark crimson Chrysanthemums, with a pro- 
fusion of light, feathery Grasses, specimen 
glasses filled with the same material, and 
Asparagus Fern lightly covering the tablecloth. 

The fourth centre stand consisted of Chrysan- 
themums—the small-flowered Pompones and 
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singles and a few ragged Japanese kinds—with 
long leaves of the Stag’s-horn Sumach drooping 
over the edge, and smaller vases filled with 
trailing Ivy, with stiff pieces covered with 
berries, and just a few small button Chrysanthe- 
mums and Michaelmas Daisies, the cloth being 
margined with foliage of the Berberis aquifolium, 
some a rich crimson and others deep copper 
colour, 

These are only a few of the endless ways in 
which autumn-tinted foliage and common 
autumn flowers can be utilised for table decora- 
tions during this period of the year. 

JAMES GROOM, Gosport, 





WATER LILIES. 


From May and thence onwards to September 
we have in the common white Water Lily 
(Nymphea alba) of our ponds and streams a 
most valuable adjunct to the flower-basket. 
This fact is not, I think, sufficiently realised by 
those who can obtaia these handsome blossoms 
in quantity, there being, I fear, a tendency to 
consider them as too common. It is doubtful 
if the Lily of the Amazon (Eucharis amazonica) 





required position, The best time to do this is 
in the spring just as growth recommences, I 
am personally very much interested in the 
newer and scarcer kinds which are now being 
brought more prominently into notice. Several 
of these I have flowered this season (Latour- 
Marliac’s and others) These, when better 
known, will beyond a doubt be much sought 
after. Propagation thus far has, I surmise, 
somewhat weakened their constitution, but this 
will soon be overcome. 


As cut flowers, the Water Lilies, as repre- 
sented by the accompanying engraving, are 
most effective and extremely useful. It is a 
difficult matter to use their own foliage satis- 
factorily, unless it be when floated in shallow 
and rather wide receptacles. Then it can be 
used most effectively, but otherwise it quickly 
fades or curls up. The best time to cut Water 
Lilies is the middle of the day when the flowers 
are well expanded ; it is easy then to discriminate 
between the younger flowers with their rich 
golden centres and the older ones, wherein the 
centres are considerably darkened. The former 
should, as a matter of course, be chosen. 
Before arranging the blooms each one should be 





| time. 


are such as the Sedges (Carex sp.), the Horse- 
tails (Equisetum sp.), and other marsh-loving, 
if not actually water plants. 

In fountain basins, at the bases the common 
white Water Lily will be found most effective, 
a good plant to associate with it as a back- 
ground being the Water Iris of our streams 
(Iris pseudacorus), which during the summer 
produces its rich golden flowers freely. Typha 
minima could also be used for the same purpose, 
this, the small Bulrush, being a better choice 
for restricted positions than T. latifolia, or the 
large Bulrush. In fountains it is not essential 
to have a large amount of soil, but a little addi- 
tion each year should be made, otherwise there 
will be a perceptible diminution in proportion 
to the amount of water overflowing the sider. 
Small roots are more easily re-established than 
extra large ones. FLoRIst, 





Cut flowers.—With a tolerably good 
reserve upon which to draw, it is possible to 
provide an excellent variety for cutting. There 
is at this season the additional advantage that 
the flowers last fresh for a greater length of 
It is better to use things that are com. 





from mere point of beauty approaches our own 
Water Lily ; certainly it does not surpass it. I 
have oftentimes been surprised that it has not 
been planted so freely in the lakes and ponds 
of our British gardens. There are many fine 
expanses of water in which it would thrive well 
and add greatly to the effect, but where, unfor- 
tunately, it is not to be found. Running water 
is not necessary, nor is any great depth needed, 
from 1 foot to 2 feet of water being ample in 
any case. Inthe southern counties it thrives 
luxuriantly, whilst I have also noted it in good 
condition to the north of Coniston Lake, in High 
Low Tarn, well up amongst the mountains. In 
this latter position the flowers were smaller and 
the leaf growth correspondingly weak. <A 
circumstance was brought to my mind concern- 
ing this Lily, wherein it was claimed that the 
variety was a superior one by reason of the 
very luxuriant growth and large flowers. This 
was unexpectedly found to have been caused 
by the discharge of sewage into the lake, hence 
the assumption of a superior variety fell to the 
gronnd. To establish this Lily is not at all a 

ifficult matter—at least, I have never had any 
trouble with it; the plan I adopted was to 
plant in shallow baskets in ordinary or some- 
what adhesive soil and then sink them in the 





Arrangement of Water Lilies and Grasses, 


passed through the hand to reflex the outer 
petals, so as to prevent them closing later on. 
It can be seen that this was done by examining 
the flowers in the illustration. Shallow bowls 
of water with a good groundwork of foliage 
upon which to place the flowers are preferable. 
No tall vase should on any account be chosen ; 
such is not at all appropriate to the flowers. 
Grasses, as depicted in the engraving, are 
most suitable accompaniments to the Lilies, 
more particularly such as are semi-aquatic 
themselves ; on examination this can be clearly 
noted. Here then we have a beautiful combi- 
nation of what may fairly be termed British 
wild flowers. Of other flowers that are in 
accord with Water Lilies note should be made 
of Myosotis palustris. A more beautiful combi- 
nation could scarcely be chosen, and that a wild 
flower, too. Aponogeton distachyon (the Water 
Hawthorn) is another suitable choice. It is 
surprising this beautiful water plant is not 
oftener seen in cultivation; of its hardiness 
there can be nodoubt. The yellow Water Lily, 
too, should be noted, but I would not advise its 
extensive culture by reason of the too luxuriant 
growth in proportion to the floral effect. Caltha 
palustris, or the Marah Marigold, is also worthy 
of notice ; whilst of other kinds of foliage there 





paratively tender in this way than as plants. 
Spikes of Eucharis with one or two flowers still 
to expand if cut of good length can be displayed 
to excellent advantage. These spikes could be 
made a free use of in such vases as Daffodils are 
staged in at the spring shows, and afterwards 
be stood amongst groups of plants, such as 
those already suggested. Stray spikes of Pan- 
cratiums could be used ina similar way, such 
methods being far better than risking the plants 
themselves. ‘The earlier spathes of Richardia 
ethiopica should be cut where others upon the 
same plant are already showing. In scarcely 
any case can it now be said that there are 
more flowers which it is possible to cut than 
which itis possible to use ; hence it is incumbent 
to make the very best use of all. Should any, 
therefore, be used for special purposes to stand 
for one night or day only in one particular 
arrangement, these should afterwards be turned 
to account in other and varied ways. If not 
wanted for a day or so, such ag are still fresh 
can be kept in a cool and slightly moist atmos- 
phere, as in a cellar, for instance ; those even 
that are drooping, if not too far gone, will 
revive under such conditions, These remarks 
apply with equal force to the foliage accom- 
paniments where these are of durable character, 
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ABSURDITY OF DIGGING HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS. 


I sHOULD like to enter a timely protest against 
the absurd practice of annually digging herba- 
ceous borders and choice shrubberies. The prac- 
tice may possibly be allowed in rough shrub- 
beries where the bare spaces between shrubs 
are large and frequent, although even here it 
would be decidedly better to carpet the 
ground with some of the Vincas or Hyperi- 
cums, but it must never be tolerated among 
thickly-grouped choice things, whether they 
be the best forms of shrubs, herbaceous plants, 
or bulbs. It is not pleasant to see the latter 
coming up with the fork and the surface of 
the border strewn with portions of roots. <A 
good annual surface mulching is the best 
thing for the herbaceous border, and it will also 
be found advisable to give a light soil and por- 
ous subsoil for all beds containing American 
plants. For the herbaceous border nothing is 
better than the old material thrown out of 
Cucumber or Melon-pits if it consisted when 
made up of about two parts leaves to one of 
stable-manure. The leafy ele- 
ment should be fairly well 
decomposed, as if dried with the 
sun and wind it is apt to get 
blown about and cause a litter. 
This mulching is as well placed 
on borders as soon as possible 
after they are cleared in late 
autumn ; a little protection is 
hereby provided, and the in- 
mates of the border are also 
benefited by the washing down 
of the juices from the mulch- 
ing with the first heavy rain. 
Half-dried cow-manure where 
obtainable is the best mulching 
for beds of American plants. 
It should not, however, be used 
on herbaceous borders; it is 
often full of insects, tiny slugs, 
wireworms, and maggots, which 
would play sad havoc with 
young and tender growths. 
Whilst on the subject of root- 
mutilation it may be well to 
extend the protest to the 
manner in which the winter- 
pruning, or rather shearing, of 
shrubs is sometimes performed. 
Kven if the natural growth of 
the shrub is somewhat stiff and 
formal, there can be little rea- 
son for intensifying the same 
by close clipping. Mounds of 
turf formed into the shape of 
umbrellas and balloons would 
be just as ornamental as some 
shrubs after the shearer has 
been at work on them. The 
protest has no reference to for- 
mal clipped gardens which may 
have been so treated for the 
last 100 years, but to compara- 
tively young shrubs which from 
the time of planting are thus 
cruelly seeated in some gardens, 
Bad enough when applied to common shrubs, 
the system is even worse in the case of 
deciduous-flowering shrubs. By the side of 
promenades in the neighbourhood of some of 
our towns I have seen these cut in hard every 
year, and when all the leaves were off they were 
more like a lot of sticks placed on end and 
forming a perfect arch, Any pruning of 
conifer necessitated by their encroachment on 
walks or other plants should be carefully 
performed, especially in the case of well-shaped 
specimens, and all work of this kind should be 
entrusted to a man who is tolerably well 
acquainted with the growth and habit of 
individual plants. E. B. 


Winter protection.—It may be well to 
give the reminder that where not already done, 
any winter protection required had better 
receive attention. As previously advised, 
Arundo conspicua and Yucca filamentosa may 
be staked and the foliage drawn up together 
and tied. Frost may not kill the former 
outright, but if it gets at the heart, even large 
plants will be so crippled that they are many 
years in recovering. Stools of Fuchsias whose 
hardiness is doubttul may be covered up with 





showing its beauty in the garden, 
Nandana, Penrith. 


ashes or rough leaf-soil, and the same remark 
applies to spots in the open occupied during the 
summer by clumps of Nicotiana affinis. Raised 
beds that were filled last summer with trailing 
Tropeolums may, if the same treatment is 
contemplated for another year, get a mulching 
of leaf-soil or anything to prevent the frost 
penetrating deeply. This will ensure the 
springing up of any quantity of seedlings and 
obviate the necessity of replanting the beds. 
Clumps of early-flowering Daffodils, as Tenby, 
scoticus, and princeps, in any warm corners are, 
if their flowers are likely to be in request very 
early, all the better for a mulching of leaves 
until the Grass is through 2 inches—that is, if 
the weather prove sharp for a couple of months 
before and after Christmas. 





THE BLACK BRYONY. 


A FAMILIAR plant in English hedgerows is the 
black Bryony (Tamus communis), of which an 
illustration is given, showing what delightful 
effects can be got from such a homely thing 
when grown in the garden. The illustration 





The Black Bryony of English hedgerows (Tamus communis) in fruit and flower, 
From a photograph sent by Mr. J, Smith, 


depicts it clambering over a construction of 
Cork Oak, wreathing it in blossom, and tendrils 
carrying bunches of black fruits. This is some- 
times confounded with the deadly Nightshade, 
but, of course, the two are quite distinct. 





Aster trinervius var. congestus.— 
This is one of the less-known Michaelmas 
Daisies. It is distinct from all the American 
Species, and perhaps most nearly resembles 
grandiflorus. But atill the distinction from this 
is wide, and beautiful as grandiflorus may be, 
trinervius, in this its dwarf form, has the ad- 
vantage, I think, im the greater abundance of, 
if smaller, flowers. Then ib is earlier than 
grandiflorus, and yet in another sense it is a late 
variety—that is, in reference to its native 
country, for usually the Indian species are too 
early to be called Michaelmas Daisies. I may 
mention, in order to reconcile the apparent dis- 
crepancy as to the home of this plant, that this 
seems to be a Chinese or geographical variety of 
trinervius type from the Himalayas. Asa deco 
rative plant its good points are dwarfness 
(23 feet), compact habit, beautiful and distinct 





foliage, and freedom of flowering.—J. 








PLANTS FROM SEED, 


In all operations connected with the annual 
raising of the stock of summer-bedding plants 
there is a growing tendency to rely more on 
those obtainable from seed, and that being so an 
early inspection of catalogues is imperative, 
many varieties having to be in by the end of the 
month to secure good plants. Advantages 
claimed for seedlings in lieu of cuttings are 
chiefly that attention for five months in the year 
is dispensed with, and also that the plan adapts 
itself to limited accommodation in the way of 
glass. A lot of August-struck cuttings require a 
proportionately large share of room ; whilst, on 
the other hand, one small warm-house will hold 
a lot of pans and boxes for seedlings, and by the 
time these are ready to prick off, pits that have 
been emptied of the earliest Potatoes, French 
Beans, and Asparagus can be filled with them, 
A great variety of plants is now obtained in this 
way ; in fact, selections from all the different 
families used for the summer display would be 
included in the list, herbaceous plants, choice 
bed lers, sub-tropical plants, specialities for 
particular work, and the best of 
the annuals. For those not con- 
versant with the proper time for 
sowing it may be noted that 
herbaceous plants designed for 
the formal garden, as, for in- 
stance, Antirrhinums and 
Pentstemons, should be sown 
about the end of February ; 
choice bedding plants, Begonias 
and Centaureas, for example, 
early in the same month, most 
of the sub-tropical plants at the 
same time, and the commoner 
bedding plants and the best 
annuals, Lobelia, Verbena, 
Petunia, and Zinnias among 
others, some time in March. 
Plants for special purposes 
should be raised so that they can 
be grown along into nice stuff by 
the time they are required. 
Golden rules to be followed in 
the raising of all of the above 
plants are to sow carefully and 
at the proper time, to keep in an 
even temperature, to prick off 
as soon as practicable, to grow 
on quickly, and where necessary 
to allow a suitable time for 
hardening off. Where seed- 
lings are used somewhat exten- 
sively, it may also be noted that 
one should be able to thoroughly 
rely on the strain so as to have 
the right thing in the right 
place. A mistake does not 
matter so much in the wild 
garden, but is sometimes awk- 
ward insmall beds in prominent 
places. Two cases in point that 
came under my notice last year 
are illustrations of this. One 
was a group of small beds 
planted with a strong-growing 
Petunia, that would have been 
very fine in a bed some score feet or more square, 
but that was quite out of character in tiny 
circles that one could step across, and another 
case was that of a lot of Antirrhinums that 
should have gone up quite 2 feet, but that 
proved pigmy varieties and were flowering at 
6 inches, The different types of Begonias 
furnish material for the same argument. The 
big-flowered, big-foliaged varieties are doubtless 
fine for massing in quantity, or as a set-off to a 
nicely contrasting carpet, but for small beds the 
semperflorens type is infinitely preferable. I 
suppose it is matter for congratulation that so 
many different forms are available. Our Giant 
or California Petunias and strong seedlin 

Verbenas are as useful in their way as the await) 
compact types. The Centaurea candidissima,is 
probably the best silver-foliaged plant we have, 
and a long way better than the sickly varie- 
gation furnished by some ‘‘ Geraniums,” and its 
usefulness is the more apparent when we find 
that white-flowering bedders of that size are 
somewhat scarce. Of course, in dwarfer sub- 
jects we have the lovely White Swan Viola and 
the really excellent novelty White Lady Lobelia, 
and in taller plants the very useful White Antir- 
rhinum, but the medium size in whites gives us 
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rather shy-flowering subjects, as Pelargoniums, 
or of miffy habit, as White Verbenas. ‘Taller 
white flowers, all exceedingly useful in the flower 
garden in different ways, are the Sweet Tobacco 
and White Marguerites, with Guiding Star 
(Pompon) and Constance (decorative) Dablias. 
These last three, however, would be included in 
plants raised from cuttings, and are therefore 
not admissible among seedlings. I have included 
sub-tropical plants in the list of those obtainable 
from seed. Only, however, in very large 
gardens are they required in quantity; the 
small and average-sized places can be furnished 
from a sowing of Eucalyptus globulus and E. 


SONS 


a 


Snowdrops naturalised by waterside. 





seen on the show boards at our great exhibitions, 
but beautiful and effective in colour. 


often meant by that term, but deep and pure, 
—C, H. Paynz, 





NATURALISING SNOWDROPS. 


THE illustration that accompanies these remarks 
needs little description. We see here the beauty 
of the common Snowdrop naturalised in the 
Grass by the waterside, and the simple, natural 


From a photograph sent by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, 


Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


citriodora, Acacia lophantha, Grevillea robusta, 


and a few plants of Nicotiana colossea—a very 
useful acquisition that comes readily and quickly 
from seed, is a kindly and quick grower, and an 
efficient and cheap substitute for large-leaved 
sub-tropical plants. With the above, if there is 
much covering of balconies, etc., to be done, may 
be sown a nice batch of Cobxa scandens, the 
best and quickest summer climber we have. The 
seed is best sown singly in small pots, placing 
it on edge, 





Chrysanthemum Leverseau.—What 
a charming variety this is! Seldom or never 





arrangement of the flowers is also well shown 
There is no better way of enjoying the earliest 
spring bulbs than by planting them in this way 
wherever a suitable spot. occurs, and if the soil 
is free and favourable they give no more trouble, 
and the picture they make grows in extent 
and beauty each year. The chief thing when 
p'anting is to avoid all semblance of formality 
or set arrangement. A few holes opened at 
random by turning back the sods, the bulbs put 
in, and the sods turned back into their place, is 
the simplest and quickest way, and the result 
even the first year is as natural as one could 
wish, 


It is a 
kind of glorified Comte F. Lurani, but the 
colour is of a brighter and deeper shade. It is 
a very rich rosy-pink, not the pale shade so 
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OROHIDES. 


POTTING ORCHIDS, 


ALTHOUGH there are not many Orchids that re- 
quire repotting now, the busiest time of the 
year is not far distant, and a good supply of 
materials should be got in readiness for the pur- 
pore. The plants in baskets, on blocks, and in 
cylinders should be lcoked over in order to 
estimate what number and sizes cf these will be 
required, and these should be procured without 
delay. A good stock of pots of various sizes 
should also be washed ready for use, as it is bad 
management to have to wait for pots when the 
work of repotting should be in fullswirg. If 
new pots are to be used, they should be soaked 
in water for a day beforehand. Much time will 
be saved by having the Sphagnum Moss picked 
over and washed ready for use, a good lot of 
points being reserved for surfacing. The 
rougher parts may be kept for covering the 
drainage and for chopping up, to be mixed with 
the compost for terrestrial Orchids, as Cy pripe- 
diums and Calanthes. Some dealers now supply 
Orchid peat ready for use by having all sard and 
earthy particles removed. This effects a great 
saving in Jabour and also in carriage when it has 
to be sent a long distance by rail. Although 
rather higher in price, it is for this reascn 
cheaper than buying peat in turves, unless the 
residue can be used for Rhododendrons or other 
rough purposes. Terrestrial Orchids such as 
named above need a good proportion of loam in 
the compost, and this should be obtained of as 
fibrous a character as possible, and have most of 
the fine soil sifted out inthe same manner as the 
peat. These, with a stock of clean crocks ard 
charcoal broken to various sizes, will be the 
chief requisites for Orchid potting. Sand I 
have not mentioned, as I think it is very bad for 
the great majority of Orchids, and one that may 
easily be dispensed with for any. With regard 
to the quantity of such material required, this 
will depend upon the class of Orchids to he 
potted. For the purpose of this note Orchids 
may be roughly divided into three groups. 
The first would be the distichous-leaved plants 
with upright stems, as Aérides, Saccolabiums, 
and Vandas. None of these show any great 
liking for peat, but take well to layers of living 
Sphagnum, with charcoal or potsherds freely 
intermixed to ensure aération and prevent the 
too rapid decay and consequent souring of the 
mass. The second—and this constitutes by far 
the majority of Orchids in general cultivaticon— 
is the pseudo-bulbous division of epiphytes, as 
Cattleyas, Dendrobes, Odontoglots, and a host 
of others. A mixture of peat and Sphagnum 
will be the basis of the compost for all these, 
the quantities of each varying a little according 
to the habit and liking of the individual species. 
The third group would consist of teriestrial 
Orchids, and those which, though naturally 
epiphytal, are found under cultivation to thrive 
best in a compost similar to that used for the 
terrestrial group. This, as mentioned above, 
will consist partly of fibrous loam, with peat and 
chopped Sphagnum added in varying quantities. 
From the above an idea may be formed of the 
proportionate amount of each requisite, and if 
these are all prepared, together with a few stakes 
and labels during the dull season, the pressure 
of work later on will be lessened.—H. 





Libonia penrhosiensis is certainly one 
of the best winter-blooming plants we have, and 
when well grown is very effective at this season. 
It requires good culture, however, and, like its 
congener floribunda, has a miserable appearance 
if in any way neglected during the growing 
season. In order to get well-budded specimens 
it is necessary to give the plants a long season of 
growth. Cuttings struck early in March will 
grow into gcod plants by the autumn if given 
high culture; but I have noted that the best 
results are obtained when one can start in the 
spring with young plants that have never had 
artificial warmth. Libonias may be easily 
propagated from cuttings put in during early 
summer, when the wood is succulent, and these 
will go into small pots in which they are to 
remain till spring. If these are shifted into 
43-inch pots about the middle of March and 
then put into 6 inch ones later on they will 
make fine little specimens by autumn. Libonias 
require @ considerable amount of sun and air, 
and when in full growth plenty of water.—J. 
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THH KITOHHN GARDBEN. 


CELERY CULTURE. 
ALTHOUGH a good supply of Celery has always 
been regarded as indispensable in all private 
gardens, its importance seems to be more fully 
realised every year. Formerly, Celery was 
rarely used in a cooked state except in soups, 
but since its extremely valuable medicinal pro- 
perties have been discovered it is frequently 
served up as an ordinary dish. Moreover, where 
there is plenty of ground and good breadths of 
Celery can be grown, its frequent use in the 
dining-room is advantageous to the gardener, 
enabling him to make the most of other crops, 
and in periods of severe frost, when winter 
Broccoli is killed, the use of cooked Celery pre- 
vents the too frequent recurrence of ordinary 
greens on the table. As arule, much very early 
Celery is a loss rather than otherwise, as if 
more arrives at maturity, say, at the middle of 
October, than can be used between then and 
the same time in November, wholesale rotting 
often occurs, especially with the white varieties, 
should the weather be wet and foggy ; whereas 
successional rows, being still in a growing state, 
are able to assimilate the moisture and so escape 
the scourge. Some growers sow both their 
early and main crops of Celery in heat and 
afterwards prick the seedlings out into shallow 
boxes similar to those used for ‘‘ Geranium” 
cuttings, but unless for an early row, which can 
be got out ag soon as ready and protected, I do 
not care for the system. When large quantities 
of main-crop red varieties are brought forward 
in boxes and delay in transferring to the 
trenches (either through inclement weather or 
press of other work) occurs, the roots of 
healthy plants become so interwoven, that re- 
moval with a fair amount of soil attached be- 
comes impracticable, flagging and a severe check 
follow, not unfrequently ending in a dogged 
refusal to grow, or its equivalent—bolting to 
seed, 
SowiNG@ THE SEED. 


The end of March or first week in April is a 
good time for sowing the seed of the main crop. 
I prefer raised beds in frames having a due 
south aspect and a sheltered situation. The 
soil, which may consist of a fairly rich friable 
loam previously passed through a coarse sieve 
and rendered porous by the addition of a little 
leaf-mould, should be made firm and have a 
gentle slope towards the sun. Sow broadcast, 
shallow, and thinly, finally making the surface 
firm with the back of the rake. Moisten witha 
fine rose and keep the frame close till the seed- 
lings appear, covering with mats should the 
nights be cold. As soon as the plants are fit to 
handle they should be freely thinned, pressing 
those that are left to develop wellinto thesoil with 
the fiager and thumb in order to make them 
firm, Free ventilation by day in fine weather 
and early closing, so as to husband sun-heat, will 
best conduce to a sturdy growth and hasten on 
the plants to a transplanting size, Nothing 
surpasses shallow pits or frames for pricking the 
plants.into, and as Celery enjoys a rich larder, 
they should be furnished with 8 inches or 
9 inches of loamy soil overlying a good thickness 
of spent manure. Where ordinary frames are 
not at command, rough home-made ones com- 
posed of 12-inch deals and covered with mats 
at night will answer the purpose, lights being 
dispensed with. Nine inches between the rows 
and 4 inches from plant to plant is a suitable 
distance, this allowing plenty of room to work 
in the trowel at lifting-time. As the season 
advances and the plants gain strength, more air 
will be necessary until at length the lights are 
entirely removed. The less coddling Celery- 
plants are subjected to the better, this being 
amply proved in the neighbourhood of Retford, 
where it is largely grown for market, and 
where thousands of plants are annually pricked 
out into sheltered nooks and corners with very 
little after-protection. 


TRENCHES. 


In regard to the final trenches, I prefer those 
holding only one row of plants to those holding 
two, three, or more, and would always adopt 
them except where ground was scarce, as, inde- 
pendent of the difficulty of earthing up on the 
many-rowed system, the flat beds of soil, which 
in that case cannot be avoided, act as a recep- 
tacle for rain-water, and in wet winters induce 





rotting, the reverse of what is the case with 
single rows earthed up in sharp ridge form and 
rendered almost rain-proof by the free use of 
the back of the spade. This I have proved over 
and over again. Where practicable Celery 
trenches ought always to be prepared some 
little time before they are wanted ; the scil then 
has time to settle and holds moisture better. 
Where this is postponed to actual planting- 
time, the trenches should be well trodden, 
raked over, and, if necessary, well watered and 
allowed to stand for a few days. Good spit 
manure suits Celery well, and when in full 
growth, about three copious drenchings, first 
with liquid-manure and afterwards with clear 
water, will work wonders. I am, however, op 
posed to excessive feeding, as although healthy 
roots will assimilate almost any quantity of 
nourishment, the use of blood, night-soil, or 
similar manures produces a rank, sappy growth 
totally unfit for eating and terribly prone to 
decay. Except in the case of very early rows 
wanted for use in September, earthing up 
ought not to be taken in hand until the plants 
are three parts grown, otherwise the sticks do 
not attain to a normal size. All suckers should 
be drawn away from the base, and if one man 
only performs the work, each stick should be 
tightly tied round with bass or soft string to 
prevent the soil from getting into the hearts. 
If two men can be spared so much the better, 
as one can then walk backwards and grasp the 
plant with both hands, while the second man, 
walking forwards, brings the soil well up to the 
plants. In regard to the Celery-maggot, 
sprinkling the foliage over with soot and weod- 
ashes during showery weather, or sprinkling 
firat with a rose, may keep the fly from striking 
it, but when once the mischief has commence 

nothing but determined and repeated hand- 
pickings will conquer it. The common 
Bracken is the best material for covering the 
ridges in time of frost, this being less unsightly 
than straw, and where only a row or two is 
grown, oil canvas, now sold at a cheap rate, 
answers well. With regard to varieties, 
Sandringham White is hard to beat for early 
work, but for main crop Wright’s Grove White 
isa grand variety. Of reds, there are many 
strains almost equally good, but I prefer 
Leicester Red, this being of first-rate quality. 
The old Ivery’s Nonesuch is a good pink 
variety. J. 





DIGGING AND TRENCHING. 


THESE are important, and most soils are 
benefited by exposure to frost if turned up in a 
rough state. Some very heavy clayey soils may 
require different treatment, and the cultivator 
must be guided by circumstances, If the land 
is heavy, avoid all wheeling or trampling on it 
when in a wet state. Ground of this descrip- 
tion well repays the addition of such aids as 
road-scrapings, these greatly assisting in the free 
working of the soil. I have had heavy land 
quite altered in its nature by freely dressing 
with burnt refuse, charcoal refuse, mortar 
rubble, and coarse sand, Of course, with such 
soils, trenching’in the strict sense is out of the 
question, as to bring up the crude material to 
the surface would be injurious, and double-dig- 
ging or bastard-trenching is the only choice. 
By the latter method much good is accomplished, 
as there is a deeper root-hold, and any rough 
material or vegetable refuse can be mixed with 
the second spit, keeping the materials advised 
above and manures at the surface or top 
spit. In digging or trenching of any kind it is 
important to do the work well, and when the 
soil is in free working condition to open out a 
good space at the start, so as to have plenty of 
room to mix or remove the soil and dig up the 
hard bottom. I have seen a kitchen garden 
spoilt by trenching when deep digging would 
have been far better. These remarks apply to 
light gravelly soils. On light porous soils it is 
advantageous to dig in any green crops that will 
soon decay. This saves time, as treated thus 
they will provide food for future crops. Where 
the ground is light, a few loads of heavy clayey 
soil mixed with the surface would prove of 
lasting benefit. Should want of labour delay 
necessary work or prevent the deep cultivation 
advised above, it is well to doa small portion 
every year, and thus in time get the soil into 
condition. Often the failure of crops may be 
put down to want of cultivation, the ground 
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becoming quite soddened. Much time can now 
be saved by getting large bodies of manure on 
to the quarters, and though I do not advise 
spreading the manure till the ground can be 
dug, if placed in readiness, digging is not 
delayed when the ground is vacant, R, G. 





1990 and 1991.—Tomatoes in Lincoln. 
—In answer to queries in regard to Tomato- 
growing, I may say that the soil I grew them in 
was rather stiff. If you tread on it when it is 
very wet it gets very hard, and is composed of 
half clay and half sand. I always put my 
weeds and rubbish into a heap all summer and 
winter, and then spread the soil from them on 
my garden. When the plants were in full 
growth I gave them one handful each of nitre 
ofsoda. Then all through that hot, dry weather 
I gave them manure- water from horse-droppings. 
I had three tubs filled with rain-water. I gave 
it to them every other night when I got home 
from work. I do not think I lost one flower. 
The fruits came in bunches from four to 
eleven on one bunch. This is my second year 
of growing them.—ConstanT READER. 


The Cardoon.—Now and then we hear of 
new vegetables, some of them of trifling value, 
and it is generally more profitable to think of 
old neglected ones like this, which are grown 
here and there, but which we take little interest 
in generally. It is curious how much we may 
talk about a thing and not do it unless people 
see the good of it in frequent use. Yet among 
all our excellent vegetables what is better? 
Well cooked, there is nothing so delicate and 
tender. Therefore everyone who has a good 
garden should insist on its being grown as 
regularly as Asparagus.—7he Vield. 


Tomatoes grown in Angiesey.—In 
reply to inquiries about Tomatoes grown in 
Anglesey, | may say (1) the sorts grown were 
Sutton’s Maincrop, Perfection, and Dake of 
York. They were grown on the single-stem 
system, planted in well-drained borders, and in 
two rows on each side of the path in the small 
houses, ‘Two extra rows were down the middle 
in the larger house. All the first blooms set. 
After that the plants were liberally supplied wlth 
liquid-manure, and occasionally dressed with 
fresh soil, air being given night and day.— 
Constant REeapER, Anglesey. 


Cabbage Winnigstadt.—This is one of 
the best varieties for autumn use. The greatest 
difficulty is to get it true, By making two 
sowings there is no lack of good Cabbage from 
September to December. The useful St. John’s 
Day Cabbage runs the Winnigstadt very hard 
for quality and usefulness for autumn cutting. 
I can also strongly recommend the Winnigstadt 
for light soils. I have also sown it in July and 
August for spring cutting, but with such really 
good spring varieties as Kllam’s there is no need 
to sow at these dates.—G. 


A good keeping Onion.—For many 
years I have grown Bedfordshire Champion, and 
have never found a better keeper. I first saw 
the above variety largely grown for market at 
Sandy and the district around, and was informed 
it was the best keeping Onion, even superior to 
James’s Keeping. I have found it so, and for 
many years have grown none other for late use. 
I admit it does not attain a huge size without 
special culture, but for keeping, size is not 
required, This old, bub good form is well 
worth growing where Onions are required late 
in the spring.—W. 


“ Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 
Price 5d. ; post free, 8d. 


“The Garden” Monthly Parts.—This journal 
is published in neat.y bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured planus are best phe rihepes: and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s 3d. Complete set of volumes of THE 
GARDEN from its comme. cement to the end of 1895, forty-eight 
vols.. price, cloth, £34. 


‘Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.—This 
journal is published in. neatly bound Moathly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price id.; post free, 8d. 


“Hardy Flowers.”—Giving descriptions oy up- 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, éc. Fiftha 
Popular Edition, 1s ; post free, 1s 3d. 


“The Garden Annual” for 1896.—Contains 
Alphabetical Li-ts of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade, 
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admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price 1s ; by 
post, 1s. 3d. 
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ROSES. 


SOME STRONG-GROWING HYBRID 
PERPETUALS. 


Or the above class, perhaps one of the best 
known is Duke of Edinburgh, here figured. 
Weak-growing Roses, of whatever class, are out 
of place in the general rosery; but we cannot 
dispense with the many Teas and H. Teas of free 
growth, like La France, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Anna Ollivier, Catherine Mermet, and others, 
The class of Rose represented by the few most 
vigorous H. Perpetuals that I will briefly 
describe are always reliable whether for town or 
country. 
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Unfortunately, they are too often | 
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help the medium wood and also future strong 
shoots from the base. 

Duke or Evinpurau (see cut) was introduced 
by Paul and Son almost thirty years ago. It is 
one of our most brilliant scarlet-crimsons, and 
although under the too general treatment of 
inexperienced amateurs it is essentially an 
autumnal bloomer, by leaving the long growths 
we may have it in good form and abundance 
throughout the season. 

Doxer or Tack, a newer introduction from 
Cheshunt, is much lighter in colour, and seldom 
shaded with the dark crimson-maroon found in 
the first-named, otherwise it is its counterpart, 
and, I believe, is a seedling from that variety. 


In 








H.-P. Rose Duke of Edinburgh. 


injured by excessive pruning. ‘To interfere with 
Nature in the way so many do not only spoils 
the effest, but renders many a grand Rose 
almost useless. For example, we invariably get 
some grand autumnal wood upon these, and to 
cut this back in the way I have seen many 
plants already treated this year is a mistake. 
Far better to secure the shoots from wind- 
waving, and peg them down in spring, after 
having removed only the worst of the wood. 
When cut away we really lose the chief crop of 
flowers, and, as a further proof of this, do we not 
always find this class of plant making more 
wood of the same kind? I ask my readers to 
leave as much as possible of this wood, and note 
the result for themselves. You may remove 
the long growth after it has bloomed, and so 


ABEL CARRIERE we have deep crimson maroon 
that turns to purple with age. It isa grand 
imbricated flower, very hardy, and when 
treated rationally affords us a quantity of 
bloom. 

Prince C. DE Ronan is another intensely 
dark Rose. I well remember a border of these 
two varieties under glass. The wood made was 
more like our climbing Teas than the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. This I bent over as much as pos- 
sible, and succeeded in getting from one to three 
dozen grand blooms from each shoot. Coming 
in with the Teas under glass during the early 
part of March these were most valuable. 
Another grand red Rose is 

ANNIE Woop, an old garden favourite, and 
recommended by most growers as a “‘ cut-back,” 





If weileave the Icng shoots instead of pruning, 
we get ecme of the brightest scarlet of all 
Roses, 

Durvy Jamain, General Jacqueminot, Beauty 
of Waltham, Ella Gordon, Mrs. John Laing, 
and many others all do best under the above 
treatment. Then we have such extra vigorous 
growers as 

Her Mavszsty, a grand Rose indeed, and one 
that makes shoots from 6 feet to 10 feet in 
length. If we cut these back we do not find 
this enormous vigour distributed among suffi- 
cient flowers to avoid the coarse and malformed 
blooms 80 many complain of with this variety. 
Grown on the seedling Brier, and pegged down, 
few Roses are more floriferous when well estab- 
lished. I have growths of 

MarcarkET Dickson that reached 12 feet and 
upwards. ‘These will in all probability give a 
grand crop of bloom, but if pruned back I should 
find it is a very shy bloomer. That exceedingly 
sweet silvery-pink Rose Mme. G. Luizet is of 
very little use comparatively, unless grown as I 
advise for the above varieties. In 

Kart oF DurFERIN we have another grand 
grower, but it is, unfortunately, too pendulous 
in habit for pegging down. I have succeeded 
best with it upon half and three-quarter 
standards, 

It was my intention to limit myself to the 
smooth-wooded varieties similar to the Rose 
illustrated, but so many others need exactly the 
same treatment that I have selected a few 
examples at random from the Hybrid Perpetual 
class. It is a good general rule in Rose culture, 
except where a very few extra quality blooms 
are required, to keep the knife away from 
vigorous growers until after they have given a 
crop from the strongest wood of the previous 
season. PRUs 





The Cherokee Rose, R. sinica (levi- 
gata), is getting better known now that so many 
people make the south a winter resort, and 
travellers bring back pleasant reminiscences of 
its great prodigality of growth and bloom. 
Although a native of China, it is so well 
established in the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Florida, that it is hard to believe it is an intro- 
duced species. It is not hardy at the north, nor 
is iteasy to grow in pots, but if given a good 
border, or even a bench, in a cool greenhouse, it 
will thrive without much care and give an abun- 
dance of its beautiful single white flowers from 
January to March. 





PELARGONIUMS DURING WINTER. 


To be successful with these plants at their 
flowering time, they must not be neglected in 
the sunless period of the year, and important 
items of culture should receive proper attention 
now. In the case of the large-flowered or show 
and regal kinds, for example, we are apt to keep 
them too warm, and the growth becomes 
spindly, and perhaps attacked with aphides. 
Should the latter occur, lose no time in cleansing 
the plants by fumigating. The temperature for 
all Pelargoniums should not go much’ above 
50 degs. We want them to be steadily growing, 
that is all, and the pipes just warm enough to 
dispel damp. Of course, this does not refer to 
plants of the zonal class which may have been 
specially prepared for winter blooming. ‘Those 
of the show and regal type may be shifted 
into the flowering pots, and the principal 
things to consider are the sizes of the pots and 
the manner of doing the work. One thing 
noticeable about the plants we see in the 
markets is the small pots employed ; and as I 
am not far wrong in saying that Pelargoniums 
are not generally well done in private gardens, 
the use of large pots in such places is a commen 
error. Specimen plants may be grown in an 
8-inch pot ; a size or two less, therefore, is amply 
sufficient for ordinary use. One need not be 
particular as to 
Sor. 

I use, with excellent results, the old compost 
that has done duty in growing the Chrysanthe- 
mums. If this is saved when the plants are 
turned out, and kept in adry place, it providesa 
soil good enough for Pelargoniums, and where 
there is some trouble as well as expense in 
obtaining a supply of turf is economical. The 
old compost is merely sifted and a sprinkling of 
bone-dust added, then it is ready for use. Pot 
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firmly. This is one of the secrets of successful 
cultivation. Ram the soil into the pots with a 
heavy stick, and the growth resulting from such 
treatment will be sturdy and short-jointed. A 
handful of half-inch bones at the bottom of each 
pot over the crocks is most beneficial. All classes 
of Pelargoniums are assisted by these ; the roots 
ramble among them, and a healthy tone to the 
foliage is apparent when bones are employed. 
After the potting is done, give the plants a good 
soaking of water. This will last some time, for 
the aim must be to keep the roots on the dry 
side. See, however, that this does not reach 
the flagging point, for valuable plants are there- 
by often lost. They get too dry, and we at once 
give them a soaking. The roots may be already 
partly killed by being parched, as it were, and 
the water but adds to the damage done in at 
once soddening the earth. In this case it is 
always best to first damp the foliage as well as 
the soil slightly for a few days, and brighten 
the plant up before water at the roots is given, 


AIR 

in abundance should be given in favourable 
weather, and only just enough fire-heat to 
command the temperature mentioned. Unless 
the plants have become drawn up weakly, no 
stopping is required. Handsome bushes are 
best obtained if they are kept sturdy and 
allowed to break side-shoots naturally. These 
should be tied up when young, so that room 
is made for others that will follow and 
space for their development given. If there 
be a superabundance of side-growths, a little 
thinning out may be done. These young shoots, 
if put singly into small pots and placed on a 
shelf near the glass of a warm greenhouse, strike 
readily, and provide young stock in the event 
of the older plants losing health or being worn 
out by age. 

Zonal Pelargoniums require similar treatment 
to that noted in the matter of water, and the 
leaves must be kept free from moisture at this 
time of the year. Where old plants which 
flowered in early autumn are past and have 
become leggy, a little trimming up should be 
done. If the shoots are cut back half their 
length there is little danger of decay, but when 
cut back quite close at this time of the year 
we run a risk of killing the plants entirely. 
The tops may be used for providing youn, 
plants, and these should have the benefit of a 
warmer house than the parent plants are grow- 
ing in. When rooted give the young plants a 
shift into 5-inch pots, and thus nice, fresh- 
looking specimens of a useful size for furnishing 
rooms and so on are obtained early in the 
season, The older plants need some attention 
at the roots as soon as fresh growth takes place, 
They may be turned out of their pots, a good 
portion of the old soil taken away, and returned 
to others very little larger than they before 
occupied. The fresh compost will give new 
vigour, as it has already been pointed out what 
& mistake the use of large pots is, There is also 
another class of the Pelargonium—namely, the 
Ivy-leaf section, in which the use of small pots 
is particularly necessary to successful flowering. 
These are of a very rampant nature, and the 
only means of getting a good quantity of flower 
trusses is by restricting the root-run. Varieties 
of this class, again, require timely topping, and 
they ought not to be allowed to form many 
joints at this time of the year before the tip of 
each shoot is taken out. 

All Pelargonium plants should have ample 
room, and be stood near the. glass to benefit by 
light and air. They respond to feeding with 
stimulants when the flower-buds show in bearing 
fine trusses of bloom. Manures containing 
ammonia, such as soot and guano, are especially 
suitable, As the days lengthen water in abund- 
ance will be needed, and keeping the plants on 
what is called the dry side no longer applicable, 
There is the opposite danger in not giving 
enough when the plants are growing in the small 
pots insisted upon. 


ee 
Chrysanthemum Hairy Wonder.— 


he downy appearance of this variety makes it 
an especial favourite. It grows to a large size, 
but I prefer to see a plant of it when not dis. 
budded ; then it produces light, graceful eprays, 
which look exceedingly rich and uncommon in 
floral arrangements. The colour is yellow and 
dark buff —favoured shades with most persons, 
It is an easy sort to grow.—H, 








WINTER-FLOWERING IRISES. 


THESE form a delightful group of plants, and 
should have a place either in the open garden, 
in asunny position, or in pots. The Scorpion 
Iris (I. alata) is a very beautiful species, with 
bold, finely-coloured flowers, very faint blue, 
with yellow blotches, and with also Leek-like 
There are varieties, but they differ in 
I. alata requires 
a border of light, warm soil, and a sunny 
position, then in mild weather one may some- 
times get flowers at Christmas. Toayoid heavy 
rains splashing the flowers, plant the bulbs in 
soil carpeted over with some creeping things, as 
Very early in the 

ear comes I, Bakeriana, a variety of the 
Netted Tris (I. reticulata), and these kinds are 
not only pretty in the garden, but very charming 
when grown in pots in the greenhouse. They 
are as easily flowered as Snowdrops, and may 
I. Bakeriana 
differs chiefly from I. reticulata in the flowers 
being blotched with rich purple on a white 
I. Danfordize 


foliage. 
degree only from the srecies. 


Stonecrops or Saxifrage. 


be treated in the same way. 


ground, not entirely self purple. 
has yellow flowers, and is very distinct, hardy, 





























































































































































































Flower of Iris Histrio, 


and quite happy in a sunny, warm spot in the 
open, 

I. Histri0, of which we give an illustration, 
is a very beautiful kind. It blooms in winter 
and early spring, the flowers sweetly-scented 
and bluish-purplein colour, spotted and blotched 
with a deeper shade. Before winter goes I, 
Histrioides blooms, the flowers mottled with 
white and rich lilac, and it is easily grown. 
Nearly allied to I. reticulata, and in bloom 
about the same time, is I. Kolpakowskiana, a 
perfectly hardy Iris, the flowers rich violet- 
purple in colour, the ‘‘standards,” as the 
upright segments are called, being self lilac. 
The 

Persian Iris (I. persica) is a lovely early- 
flowering kind, and must have a dry, warm soil, 
as it comes from Persia. Where, however, the 
climate is unsuitable for this Iris and the others 
that have been mentioned, remember that they 
are well suited for pots inthe greenhouse, The 
flowers of the Persian Iris are white, touched 
with pale Prussian-blue, and blotched with rich 
purple. 

I. RETICULATA needs no recommendation 3 it is 
the most popular and beautiful of the bulbous 
Trises. The flowers, as fragrant as Violets, are 
deep purple in colour. A lovely variety is JT, 
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r. cyanea, with slaty-blue flowers, and there are 
also such kinds asI. r, purpurea. It is one of the 
best of all for pots. The 

ALGERIAN WInTER Iris (I.  stylosa or 
I. unguincularis, as it is also called) is a very 
beautiful mid-winter flowering Iris, its delicate 
blue flowers hidden amongst grassy leaves. The 
flowers are as delicate in fragrance as in colour, 
and to preserve them plant this Iris in a 
sheltered spot where the soil is light and warm, 
and cover the clump with a handlight. The 
best variety is one called alba. We have seen 
this Iris flowering in mid-winter in quiet 
sheltered nocks, and nothing is more beautiful 
amongst flowers, either indoors or out, than 
the fragile blossoms of I. sty loga, 





USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 
BovuvaRDIAs, 


TuHEsE plants are not grown to nearly the 
extent they might and should be, and yet they 
are not only always admired, but almost as easy 
of culture as Fuchsias. They are very accom- 
modating subjects, flower- 
ing naturally in, and, to 
&® great extent, continu- 
ously through, the sum- 
mer, if struck or started 
early, and allowed to grow 
\ on unchecked, while if the 
\\ shoots are persistently 

\\ pinched back at the third 
pair of leaves through the 
summer, and the plants 
brought into a warm 
greenhouse or cool stove 
— about the end of Septem- 
it ber, they will flower f r 
| weeks or months during 





the depth of the winter, 
The large, pure, white- 
flowered, and fragrant B. 
Humboldti corymbiflora makes a grand green- 
house plant, flowering from July to October, 
according as treated, while the others come in 
later on. 

The plants are obtained by means of shoot- 
cuttings taken from old plants that have been 
rested in a cool temperature for six or eight 
weeks, and brought into heat early in the 
year, taking and treating them much the 
same as those of Fuchsias. Or the plants may 
be shaken out, the stronger roots cut back hard, 
and then cut up into pieces about 4 inch long, 
dibbling them lightly into pans of very light 
sandy soil, just covering them, plunging ina 
hot-bed, and keeping them moist. In either 
case when rooted and growing pot off singly, 
using small sizes at first. When established 
pinch out the points, shift on into 34-inch pots 
when broken again, and finally into 5-inch or 
6-inch sizes, in which they will flower the first 
season. Stop shoots frequently, and syringe 
freely during the summer. Old plants to be cut 
back, re-started, partly shaken out, and given a 
good shift annually. Soil, turfy loam, with a 
third each of peat and leaf-soil, and plenty of 
sand. Drain well and pot firmly. 


. CAMELLIAS. 

Though under a cloud at present, these hand- 
some flowering plants will become fashionable 
again some day, and in the meantime the glossy 
evergreen foliage must always command 
admiration, even when the plants are out of 
bloom. Camellias are nearly, if not quite, 
hardy, thus thriving in cool-houses, also in 
shady spots where little else would succeed, 
and for back walls in vineries and conservatories 
where but little sun reaches them have scarcely 
an equal, They are also good town plants. 

Propagation is effected by grafting scions of 
named varieties on stocks raised from seed of 
the single kinds. Cuttings may sometimes be 
struck, but, as a rule, they are slow in growth, 
and do not make good plants for some years, 
Young grafted plante with three to six or more 
flower-buds may be purchased cheaply now, and 
they should be obtained in the autumn. The 
plants ought always to be kept cool through the 
winter, any attempt at forcing resulting in the 
loss of the buds; keep the soil and roots just 
moist, and admit air rather freely. When the 
flowers are over the new growth commences, 
when more water should be given, and the tem- 
perature increased ; in fact, during the growing 
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season these plants will stand any reasonable 
degree of warmth, and with a limitation of air, 
moderate shade, and frequent overhead syring- 
ing, will thus make a very free and rapid 
growth. As soon as the new buds appear, 
gradually reduce the temperature and moisture 
given, remove the shade, and allow more air. 

Potting may be performed in the spring, as 
soon as the flowers are over, or in September, 
when the young buds are just set. Young 
plants should have nothing but good turfy peat, 
with plenty of coarse sand and, perhaps, a little 
leaf-mould, but large old examples may be 
allowed a third or fourth part of good fibrous 
loam, Always drain the pots well and pot quite 
firmly, Any pruning should be done when the 
flowers are past, allowing the plants to ‘‘ break ” 
again before disturbing the roots. Always avoid 
the use of strong manures, liquid or solid ; weak 
soot-water is the best thing of the kind, and 
may be given once a week while the buds are 
swelling or during growth. Sponge the foliage 
occasionally to keep it clean. 
















































TEA-PLANTS (THEA), 


These, though rarely seen in greenhouses, are 
placed here as belonging to the same genus, and 
requiring very similar treatment to Camellias. 
The foliage is not so large nor glossy, but is 
both evergreen and ornamental, and the small 
white blossoms are freely produced during the 
summer. The seed should be sown singly in 
small pots of sandy peat, in the early spring, in 
heat, and the plants be shifted on as required ; 
or cuttings may be struck, and such plants 
begin flowering almost directly. While in 
growth a high temperature and abundance of 
moisture are desirable. 


AZALEA INDICA. 


The Indian Azalea (as distinguished from the 
common A, pontica, A. mollis, A. amceaa, ete. ), is 
one of the showiest of all greenhouse plants, and 
by no means difficult of cultivation either, when 
its nature and requirements are understood and 
complied with. The most important points are 
a thoroughly compact, sandy, and sweet com- 
post (consisting chiefly of the best peat and 
sand, with a little leaf-mould and loam in the 
case of large examples), free drainage, and very 
careful watering, none being ever given until 
the soil becomes slightly dry, yet always 
affording enough to keep the roots well supplied 
and active. Continued drought quickly pro- 
duces thrips and red-spider on the foliage, and 
causes the leaves and buds to drop. Most of 
the plants in cultivation are grafted, but, as 
with the Camellia, this requires skill, as well as 
a close, moist heat for some time afterwards, 
and is, therefore, best left to the nurseryman or 
wholesale grower. Cuttings of some of the 
more robust varieties, such as the old and 
Fielders’ White kinds, etc., may be struck in 
pots of very sandy peat, placed in a close 
propagating frame in the spring; but the best 
way, on the whole, is to buy healthy young 
‘*worked” plants, and grow them on. Like 
Camellias, they should be keep cool through 
the winter, though they will, especially when 
well established, and after having made a 
good growth at home, stand a moderate 
amount of forcing in the spring, but do not put 
them in heat until the buds are well set, and 
use the syringe freely among them almost daily, 
When the flowers are over, remove any young 
seed-pods, and do any pruning required. Then 
repot, if necessary, and place the plants ina 
rather warm and close structure with a moist 
atmosphere and shade from hot sun to make 
their growth. At this time water must be given 
freely, and weak liquid-manure, soot-water, etc. } 
once or twice a week, the pots being full of roots, 
When the growth is made and the buds can just 
be felt in the points of the shoots, reduce the 
heat and moisture, and gradually inure to 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. Always drain 
well, and keep the plants rather under than 
overpotted. Large plants may stand out-of- 
doors in the light shade of trees from August 
till the end of September, or as long as frost 
keeps off. 





Making a garden (Nemo).—¥or Ever- 
greens you should include Hollies in variety, 
Aucuba japonica, and some of the green-leaved 
kinds, and to insure plenty of berries, plant two 
or three of the male plants among them at no 
great distance, The Pernettyas, especially 


Hillsborough hybrids, are very pretty berry- 
bearing plants. The Barberries, including 
B. stenophylla, Aquifolium, and the common 
deciduous variety that bears the scarlet fruit in 


summer, and the purple form of the last-named, | 


The Spindle-trees are charm- | 
| addition to our hedgerow and under cover plants, 


are very effective, 
ing berry-bearing trees. The common kind, 
) . 

Kaonymus europeus, makes a good-sized tree, 


and is valuable in the background. Among the | least 
| as good to eat as our own Blackberry, which is 


flowering trees and shrubs which ought to be 
planted more or less are Almonds, Thorns, 
Laburnums, Scarlet Horse Chestnut, Acacias, 
Bird Cherry, Mountain Ash, Prunus Pissardi, 
Lilacs, Guelder Rose, Laurustinus, Rhododen- 
drons—all ought to grow in the west—Syringas, 
Escallonias, double-blossomed Gorse, and Ever- 
greens. The Evergreen Oak is a great success 
in the west, and Cupressus macrocarpa thrives 
well all round the west coast. C. Lawsoni and 
its varieties, and some of the best specimens of 
the Japanese Cypress (Retinospora), we have 
seen in the west, and, of course, all the Yew 
family thrive. 





FERNS. 


FERNS FOR CUTTING. 


Tue best Fern undoubtedly for cutting is 
Adiantum cuneatum, and except for mixing 


shoots, an1 plants thus formed are a year ahead 
of seedlings of the same year. This place is 
800 feet .above the sea, and very cold and ex- 
posed ; last winter snow had not quite dis- 
appeared the last week of May. I think Rubus 
choenicolasius will form in time a very valuab’e 


especially for game coverts, where the berries 
would be of use to the pheasants. It is, at least, 


high praise, and will do everything that the 
latter is capable of, including the power of look- 
ing beautiful.—A. L. 





OHRYSANTHHE MUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE OPEN AT 
ECCLES. 


My experience with these during the past 
season has served to strengthen my faith in the 
early Chrysanthemum as a bedding plant of 
| unequalled merit for the town garden. Its 
| extreme hardiness, freedom of flowering, beauty, 
| and easy culture, render it of especial value to 
either amateur or professional gardeners, whilst 
to the florist it is of much importance. All 
gardeners remember the rigorous weather of the 
early part of the present year. Wallflowers 





with us were killed, and many other herbaceous 





A Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum concinnum latum), 


with flowers in filling large stands, few others 
seem to find favour, The Adiantum grown in 
private gardens rarely stands when cut, dif- 
ferent to that produced by the market growers, 
who treat this Fern so as to enable it to keep 
fresh for some time after it is cut. In place of 
having their plants crowded and overhung 
with other things in shaded houses, the Adian- 
tum is grown where nothing else interferes 
with its getting all the light possible. For this 
reason the plants are kept well up to the glass, 
and no more shade is used than necessary to 
prevent scorching. The close, damp atmos- 
phere that some think requisite for Ferns is also 
avoided, and no more heat given than needful 
to promote healthy growth. 

Another very good Fern for cutting, but not 
equal to A. cuneatum, is A. concinnum latum, 
of which we give an illustration. 





The Japanese Wineberry. — Your 
readers need be under no apprehension as to the 
hardiness, ripening, or germinating of the 
Japanese Wineberry. Ilavished much care and 
attention upon it for two winters. It is now 
planted in clay, in peat, in sand, in limestone, 
and every other sort of soil that can be men- 
tioned, and seems to flourish amazingly in all, 
ripens easily, and the peat, especially, is full of 
self-sown seedlings, It also spreads very quickly 
from self-made layers at the tips of the long 





subjects, or received such punishment as necessi- 
tated a summer’s growth in which to get round. 
We had Chrysanthemums of Piercy’s Seedling 
and Canari in the open, unprotected borders in 
abundance. Nota cutting had we inside, and 
for the second time since I began to caltivate 
them I began to lose faith in the result of 
leaving all exposed. The result was that nine 
out of ten survived. We had abundance of 
blooms from August until the first frosts spoiled 
their beauty, and I have a firmer faith than ever 
in their hardihood. No doubt there are failures 
in the cultivation of this race as in others of 
easy culture, for no matter how robust the con- 
stitution of a plant may be, it could not stand 
the treatment accorded it by some would-te 
gardeners. Because the Chrysanthemum is 
hardy, I do not recommend the purchase cf 


plants now to be planted out directly. Its 
hardiness depends upon its being 
WELL ESTABLISHED before winter sets in. 


Then, again, some varieties are not so hardy as 
others, so that it is best to take cuttings of 
each as early as possible, and insert them in a 
cold frame as follows: Procure some good, 
friable, fibrous loam, to which add about one- 
fourth of sharp sand, and about a fifth portion 
of well-rotted manure. Place this in the frame 
to the depth of 3 inches, After having tho- 


}roughly mixed it together, level and spread 


over the surface some clean sharp sand to the 
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depth of an inch. The cuttings can then be 
inserted in rows 4 inches apart, but the cuttings 
in the rows need not be further from each 
other than 3 inches. In this way good strong 
plants ready for planting out in April may be 
obtained with roots sufficient to ensure their 
early flowering. The cuttings too may be grown 
in the greenhouse in pots with equal success by 
growing on in 30’s or 40’s pots, 


Of varieties there are many, and many use- 
less ones are put on the market. I discard 
those whose blooming season does not commence 
before October, as before the plants attain their 
full beauty they are spoiled by the early frosts 
—at least, here in the north—though I may men- 
tion that, some time after ours had been robbed 
of their brilliance, [ happened to go into one of 
the midland counties and saw the same varietics 
we grow in perfection, so that October bloomers, 
though not a success here, will, no doubt, be so 
more south. 


For blooming in August ; Canari, small yellow» 
neat and pretty ; Golden Shah, medium size» 
rich golden-yellow, the best early yellow; 
Golden Fleece, lemon-yellow, 3 inches across» 
very early ; J. B. Davoir, dwarf, nearly white» 
excellent ; M. G. Grunerwald, 44 inches across, 
lilac-Japanese, one of the very best ; Vicomtesse 
d’Avene, strong dwarf habit, lilac-coloured 
flowers, slightly incurved, 4 inches across ; Mons. 
Dupois, orange-yellow, reflexed ; Scarlet Gem, a 
small scarlet, which is very free. So also is 
Harvest Queen, a small white, of good habit. 


For September blooming, Mme. Marie Masse 
is entitled to the first place. It commences to 
bloom at the beginning of the month, and is a 
perfect mass untilcut down. I counted as many 
as 150 good flowers on one large plant, many of 
them over 4 inches in diameter. In colour it is 
a beautiful lilac-mauve, and I am strongly in- 
clined to the belief that it is the finest early 
Chrysanthemum grown, or at present widely 
known. Lady Fitzwygram is lovely, but has a 
difficult task to oust Mme. C. Desgrange as a 
white ; Grace Attick is a white, at once quaint 
and pretty, and of dwarf habit ; General Hawkes 
is a rich flower of a orimson-claret colour, with 
a silvery reverse to the florets ; it is of large size, 
and is a good grower; M. L. Lionnet grows 
3 feet, is orange-yellow ; G. Wermig is a yellow 
Desgrange, so is Mrs. Hawkins; M. L. Lionnet 
is extremely free, grows 3 feet, of a flesh-pink 
colour, flowers 3 inches ; Orange Child is another 
of the Desgrange type, a fine yellow flower, 
whilst the plant is very sturdy. As a bronzy- 
yellow, Piercy’s Seedling stands unrivalled ; 
Vice-President Hardy is a tall kind, growing in 
rich soil 4 feet high, but is a pretty flower, the 
colour being a mixture of red and yellow ; Coral 
Queen is a good kind though rather dull, never- 
theless good for mixing. As its name implies, 
it is coral-red in colour, flowers 4 inches across, 
height 3 feet. 


The time of flowering may be hastened or 
retarded, however, by cultivation, as the better 
the plants are when planted, the sooner they 
will flower, the old plants being much earlier, 

J. HesrorpD, Recreation Ground, Eccles, 


A SELECTION OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


In reply to ‘‘Amateur,” in answering your 
questions, we have taken fully into consideration 
the peculiarities of each of the sorts recom- 
mended, and have only included those varieties 
which are recognised, as very consistent in their 
characteristics, and consequently certain sorts 
for all amateurs to grow. 

Twelve exhibition Japanese: Mdlle. Thérése 
Rey (ivory-white), Mme. Carnot (pure white, 
late bud), Mons. Pankoucke (bright yellow), 
Pallanza (rich orld i beau Viviand Morel 
(rosy-mauve), Mrs. W. H. Lees (white, tinged 
pink on late bud), Charles Davis (bronzy-yellow), 
Col. W. B. Smith (old-gold), Mrs. E. G. Hill 
(white, shaded lavender), Louise (white, tinted 
lilac), G. C. Schwabe (carmine-rose), E. Moly- 
neux (crimson and gold). 


Twelve decorative Japanese: Alice Carter 
(reddish-brown, thread petals), Mrs. James 
Carter (pale yellow, thread petals), Mme, 
Louise Leroy (white), Mdlle. Lacroix (white), 
Mrs. Chas. E. Shea (light yellow), Source d’Or 
(bright orange-red), Yellow Source d’Or (deep 
yellow), Annie Clibran (soft rosy - pink), 
Miss Gorton (cream, tinted rose), Mons. W. 


Holmes (crimson and gold), William Clark 
(salmon, fiushed-rose), M. Backmann (light buff, 
flushed salmon-cerise, very novel), 

Twelve exhibition incurved : Chas. H. Curtis 
(rich yellow), Globe d’Or (yellow, shaded buff), 
Mme. Darrier (nankeen-yellow), Lord Alces- 
ter (primrose-yellow), Empress of India (white), 


Jeanne d’Arc (white, tipped purple), Violet 


Tomlin (purple-violet), Miss M. A. Haggas 
(primrose), Robert Petfield (silvery-manve), 
Princess of Wales (blush, tinted rose), Baron 
Hirsch (orange-cinnamon), D. B. Crane (rich, 
bronze-buff, late bud), 


Twelve reflexed: Cullingfordi (crimson - 
scarlet), Golden Christine (golden-buff), Peach 
Christine (rose-pink), King of Crimsons (deep 
crimson), §. Sharpe (magenta-crimson), Crown 
of Gold (golden-yellow), Marquis de Chappiers 
(purple-lilac), Emperor of China (white and 
blush), President Hyde (bronzy-yellow), Putney 
George (bright crimson and gold), Clara Jeal 
(white, new), Phideas (rose-blush). 


Twelve large Anemones: Descartes (deep 
crimson, tipped gold), Mrs. Judge Benedict 
(blush-white), Junon (pale blush), Lady Margaret 
(large pure white), Cincinnati (lilac-blush), 
Madame Robert Owen (pure white), Delaware 
(white, yellow disc), Gluck (golden-yellow), 
Miss Annie Lowe (large primrose yellow), J. 
Thorpe Jun. (golden-yellow), Mdlle. Nathalie 
Brun (white, sulphur disc), Gladys Spaulding 
(brassy-amber). 


Twelve Japanese-Anemones: Le Deuil 
(reddish - purple), Queen Elizabeth (silvery - 
blush-rose, disc tipped yellow), Madame Lawton 
(white and rose), John Bunyan (lemon-yellow), 
W. W. Astor (salmon-blush and rose disc), 
Nelson (crimson-purple), Jeanne Marty (blush- 
white, lilac disc), Mdlle. Cabrol (rose-pink, lilac 
disc), Enterprise (rose, cream disc), Sir Walter 
Raleigh (pale blush), M. Dupanloup (violet- 
rose), Duchess of Westminster (silvery-blush, 
rosy-bronze disc). 





LATE WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tue favourite white variety for midwinter just 
now is Lady Lawrence. The flowers are large, 
pleasingly irregular in form, and very effective 
when used for room decoration. A very fine 
variety, and probably as regards quality the best 
of the late-blooming whites, is Mra. H. Cannell, 
first distributed under the very appropriate 
name of Christmas Eve. The blooms aresilvery- 
white, considerably purer than those of Lady 
Lawrence, and so firm of texture that they will 
last amonth when cut. Unfortunately this fine 
Chrysanthemum is rather delicate and does not 
make roots so freely as most members of the 
family, and this is probably the reason why it 
has never been grown to any great extent. 
One may, however, obtain very good results by 
using a rather light, sandy soil, and confining 
the plants in pots not exceeding 7 inches in 
diameter. Indeed, one may have really 
good blooms in 6-inch pots. In this way, not 
only are roots more freely made, but they 
are not so likely to suffer in a time of 
heavy rains, If all the flowers are allowed to 
remain some will show an eye, but with mode- 
rate disbudding and liberal feeding from the 
time they form this defect will not be so appa- 
rent. By keeping the plants in the open till 
the second week in October, one may have 
blooms in capital condition at the end of Jan- 
uary. L. Canning is much favoured by growers 
for profit; it produces large, finely-formed 
flowers of not a formal character. For Decem- 
ber bloom the older Boule de Neige is very 
usefal, for although the individual flowers are 
small they are produced in great profusion. 
The habit of growth is compact, and well- 
grown specimens in 8-inch pots are very service- 
able for conservatory decoration at Christmas- 
time. Boule de Neige is of very easy culture, 
never being affected by mildew. Niveum is 
said to be a fine late-blooming variety, but not 
having tried it 1 cannot speak with certainty 
concerning its merits. BYFLEET, 





Best white Chrysanthemums (J. 
Pridmore).—The number of very late white 
Chrysanthemums are few indeed, leaving little 
to choose in deciding which are the best, The 
list should be headed with L. Canning, This 
variety is without doubt one of the most useful 


late sotts, and when grown in a free manner 
will reward the grower with an abundance of 
pure white flowers. On no account disbud the 
plants, but let them grow in a natural way. 
One good feature in this sort is its dwarfness. 
New Year’s Gift is another gootl late sort of 
good size, reflexed form, and should be useful 
for market work. Priccess Blanche, now some- 
what old, still retains its hold upon growers of 
Christmas flowering sorts. This variety may be 
grown in a free manner, or may be disbudded 
to produce about two dozen nice even flowers. 
In this way beautifully dwarf plants, clothed 
with deep green foliage, add materially to its 
attractiveness as a decorative variety. Although 
you have only asked for three sorts, you would 
do well to grow a few plants of the well-known 
Pompon Snowdrop, the flowers of which are so 
very chaste and useful. 


Chrysanthemums (Devonshire) —If you 
will write to the best known specialists you 
should not fail to find what you want in the 
way of early Chrysanthemums. Harvest 
Home, Mme, Marie Moore (lilac-mauve, very 
free), Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel 
(rich orange-yellow, very free), Mme. Eulalie 
Morel (deep cerise, tipped gold), Arthur Crepey 
(primrose-yellow, effective flower), Orange Child 
(useful free-flowering yellow), Ryecroft Glory 
(the best of the earlies, bronzy-yellow), Ruby 
King (ruby-red, charmivg outdoor sort, but 
little known), Vicomtesse d’Avene (rose colour, 
free, and dwarf, flowering period July to 
October), Roi des Précocés (rich crimson, very 
striking colour), Mme. C. Desgrange (white), 
Lady Fitzwygram (beautiful white variety, very 
dwarf). The plants should be disbudded and 
allowed to perfect about eighteen blossoms. In 
this way they are extremely valuable. All the 
above sorts are nice and dwarf, and belong to 
the Japanese section, We have seen plants 
grown in the jadoo fibre, but have not been 
impressed with any great advantage in using it. 
The liquid you refer to isquitenewtous Moat 
growers prefer to use the ordinary material for 
growing Chrysanthemums. With Ferns we 
have seen better results. 


Chrysanthemum Pallanza.—This sort 
is an excellent one for ordinary culture. By 
that I mean it produces capital full, well-shaped 
b'ooms, without any disbudding, and the growth 
is so free that nice bushy specimens may be 
obtained from late-struck cuttings. A houseful 
of this sort in full flower was one of the best 
sights in Chrysanthemum displays I saw during 
October. Thecolourisvery bright yellow. In form 
it is loosely reflexing and graceful. The blossoms, 
even when abundant, are fairly large—that is, 
over 4 inches across, and when disbudded 
grow to an exceptionally deep, handsome 
flower. It somewhat resembles the well-known 
Sunflower, but is better than that old favourite 
on account of its richer shade and a habit of 
holding every bloom up with a stiff stem,—H. 





2043.—Budding Tea Roses.—‘‘Anxious” 
had far better have nothing to do with standard 
Briers for Tea Roses unless he wishes to exhibi hy 
and then they must be grown in the open 
ground, and not in pots under glass. For bud- 
ding the best time is from the middle of July to 
the end of September, care being taken that the 
buds are prominent and the stock in good con- 
dition for budding when the operation takes 
place. No flowers could be expected earlier 
than the succeeding year. Standards are 
unsuited to pot culture under glass, For this 
method of cultivation nothing is better than 
the seedling Brier, the stock being budded as 
low as possible. By far the most satisfactory 
way would be to procure good plants, which may 
be obtained cheaply now from respectable nur- 
serymen, much time being saved if this course is 
resorted to.—S. W. F, 


Own-root versus budded Roses 
(Tom Robinson ).—Some of the vigorous growing 
Roses will do very well on their own roots, but 
better plants are obtained in less time by 
budding on the Brier or, in some instances, on 
the Manetti. The latter stock does well in some 
districts, though not so popular as it was. If I 
wanted to furnish a garden quickly I should buy 
budded plants ; then I should begin to strike 


cuttings of the strongest and most vigorous 
sorts, and bud the others —H, 
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RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDENTS 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpsning free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 


here laid down for their guidance. All communicatiom 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 


GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, hen more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bea 
wn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied tc 
tn the ixsue immediately following the receipt of thei 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be gers, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placea 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge ane 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres 
pondents who refer to netholes inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 





2108 —Chiness Sacred Lily by straamside.— 


Will Chinese Sacred Lilies grow on the edze of a stream, 
the bottom of which is muddy, or must they be kept from 
frost ?—Lapy W. 


_2109..—Growing Mushrooms.—wWill some prac- 
tical reader tell me if I can grow Mushrooms now and 
during the winter? I havea large new outbuilding, quite 
weatherproof, and plenty of hot dung.—HawkweLn. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give Jurther answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2110 —Clematis (A. A.) —We do not know the Ameri- 
can Clematis ‘‘ Ramona.” 


2111.—Weed-killer (W. H.).—Use one part of acid 
to twenty parts of water. 

2112.—Curraat-trees (5S. C. Marnston).—Try a heavy 
top-dressing of good manure. We think your soil must be 
dry and poor. 


2113 —Neglscte 1 vinery (Nemo).—You must think 
of the future, therefore cut back as near the old rods as 
can be done without sacrificiag the crop, 


2114.—Hivergreaens for window box (G A,).— 
You will tind small plants of the Handsworth Green and 
the old varieg sted Box very hardy and suitable 


2115.—Greenhouse (Marsh ).—Batter run the pipes 
along both sides of tag house, You will be safer in 
wovare weather, and you will not have to drive the fire sO 
ard. 


2116 —Tomatoes (W. W.) —Sow the seeda at once, 
and plant in a Warm-house wheo the plants are strong. 
Toey must havea night temperature of 60 degs., ora little 
more, 


2117.—Planting evergreen against glass 
porch (W. H. J.).—We are atraid the Pyracantha would 
not movesafely. Try a couple of Myrtles ; they will flower 
beautifully, 


2118.—Gladiolus brenchleyensis (R. P.) —This 
Giadiolus often flowers weil for several years in succession, 
without di-tarbance, when growing in good and well- 
drained so |, 


2119 —Growing Neapolitan Violets (B! PG.) 
—Tais Seem very difficult to explain. We are inclined to 
think thers must be some mistake somewhere, Try a 
little charcoal and a pinch of salt in the water. 


2120 —Ascertaiaiag cubic feet in house (H.). 
—Maultiply the lengt1 in teet by the width in feet and the 
total by the average height. We have not tim to be very 
mee bus we think roughly it will be about 1,700 cubic 

eet. 

2121 —Aralia Sieboldi (A. G.).—Sow the seeds in 
February in heat, If good they will yerminate in a month. 
We have raised plants from seed ripened in a greenhouse ; 
but imported seeds are better ripened and yield a better 
crop of plants. 


2122,—Heating apparatus (C, D. Edwurds.) —It 
the pipes were properly placed it ought not to take five 
hours to heat the water in the pipes with a good fire going, 
nor yet the ha'f of it, Toe principle is wrong, and the 
sooner it i3 altered the better. 

2123.—Pot-Roses (Bzeston) —Rapot Roses at once. 
Is would have been better to rep tia autuma, and cut back 
and train, a3 you propose, near the Grass in cool green- 
house, or if you have a border inside the house they willdo 
mae planted out. As any rate, you could plunge the 
pots. 


2124 —D warf Tea Roses under glass(TZ'ea Rose), 
—Keep the plants dry tu first week in February to hardea 
and rest the buds, then prune and train and top-dress, and 
the warmth of the sun will start the buds. Ventilate, but 
do not encoirage cold draughts. Keep down insects by 
vapourising, 

2125.—Potting Lilies (M)—It is a good plan to 
pot Lilies in the way you mention, because many of the 
roots form at the base of the stems when growth com- 
mences, and the earthing-up greatly assists them, The 


bulbs should only be barely covered with the soilin the 
ficst place, 


2126 —Forcing Lily of the Valley (C. B.).—Your 
question is not quite clear, but { suppose you wish to re- 
tard your Lily of the Valley crowns, The ice need not 
touch the Lily crownsatall. If youcan keep the tempera 
ture about freezing-point the buds will aot start. If cool 
and dark the crowns will not start, even if the temperature 


peg be a little higher, They will not suffer from along 
est. 
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2127.—Pruning dwarf Tea Roses (Tea Rse).— 
Your Roses probably want a good pruning to let up young 
wood, Oannot you get some experienced gardener to look 
at them? To forma correct judgment one wants to see 
them, Under glass, even in a cold house, you may safely 
prune in February. 


2123 —Ciitmbing Roses (Jreland).—To cover the 
wall well and quickly will require ten Roses planted 
5 feet apart, and we should recommend the following varie- 
ties: Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Mne. Berard, Jaune Desprez, General Jscqueminot, 
W. A. Richardson, Bouquet d’Or, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Lamarque. 


212).—Bulbs for outside planting (Veorlinn) — 
Better unpack and examine the bulbs; some may have 
commenced to grow ; these, if any have started, should be 
potted and plunged in cold frame, and covered deep qneugh 
“Oo 
growth has been made, leave them in the bags for the 


with Cocoa-fibre or ashes to shelter from frost, 


present, 


2130.—Unhealthy Camellias (G. B).—No doubt 
the plants, being in such small pots, are pot-bound, and 
require repotting ; but this had better not be done until 
the month of March, and also, probably, they do not get 
If they once suffer from drought 
Camellias are almost sure, sooner or later, to shed their 
Examine the balls of earth, and, 


enough water at the root. 


leaves and flower-buda, p 
if at all dry, give them a thorough soaking of water. 


2131.—Saving Tomato and Cucumber seed 
(7.).—As soon as the fruit is dead ripe in either case is the 
best time to remove the seeds; cutting it open and washing 
When the 
seeds are quite clean and free from pulp they should be 
laid on a sheet of clean paper on a greenhouse shelf in an 
When this process is complete, store 
them in any dry place for the winter, or until wanted for 


the seeds out of the pulp through a hair sieve. 


airy position to dry. 


sowing. 


2132.—Rose, ete. (H. W. Gowiing).—Buy and plant 
Roses now. There is no better season for the work. As 
regards the lawn, why not lift the Grass? It is probably 
good turf, and you can easily sell it or use it elsewhere ; 
then put down gravel. There is no need to use salt or other 
Now is a good time to manure ground, 
If the soil 
is very heavy and rich do not manure, but give a dressing 


preparations. 
putting it oa when not sodden with moisture. 


of lime. 


2133.—Planting a Mulberry-trae (S. H.),—This 
fruit-tree thrives well as a standard when planted in a 
precisely similar manner to an Apple or Plum-tree in well- 
drained and rather deep, loamy soil, and in an open and 
It will also grow and bear fruit freely 
The best time to plant it, 
or any other fruit-tree, is during Ostober or November, as 
the ground then still retains some warmth from the 


sunny position. 
trained to an east or west wall. 


summer sun, 


2134.—Oamellia losing its flower-buds (W.).— 
The most probable causa of the Camellia dower-buds falling 


off in the manner complained of is that it is, or has been, 


allowed to become dry at the root at some time during its 
If the plant in question is in a pot, 
carefully examine the bali of earth, and, if itis found to 
be dry in the centre, plunge it into a tank of water, having 


season of growth. 


firat pierced it in two or three places with a sharp-pointed 
piece of iron. 


2135 —Treatment of Chrysanthemums (A.) 


—The only thing to do now with the Chrysanthemums is 
to take cuttings of the shoots that spring up from the base 
of the old stsms ; these will strike freely in a cold frame, 
if it is kept close and frost be excluded. When rooted later 
on in the season they must be potted off singly, and the 
after-treatment should be that recommended from time to 
time in the pages of GARD&NING, which you should carefully 


read and carry out. 


2136.—Fruit-trees not bearing (G.).—As the 
fruit-trees in question are in a healthy condition, it would 
certainly be a good plan to root-prune them in the manner 
You do 


often recommended in the pages of GARDENING. 
not say what sorts they are, so we cannot tell if they are 
those naturally inclined to bear fruit freely. If you can 


ascertain that they are not of good, free-bearing kinds it 
would be better to cut the branches back now, and graft 


them in the spring with reliable varieties. 


2137.—Grafting (Dunvant, near Swansea).—Tae 
Quince isa native of the South of Europe, but ia hardy 
enough here. Itis usually propagated from cuttings or 
layers or suckers, The Pear succeeds well on it in good 
soil, but is useless in poor, dry soil. The Paradise-stock ig 
a fibrous-rooted Apple-tree, and the broad-leaved Paradise 
ig much used for bush Apples. Both of these stocks can 
be obtained in small quantities from any of the fruit-tree 
nurseries, and no doubt will succeed in Wales, 


2133.—Unhealthy Tomatoes (C. D. Edwards),— 
In the first place, you will do no good with Tomatoes in 
winter unless you can command a night temperature of 
60 degs. Inthe second place, starved, leggy plants are 
bound to do as yours have done in a low temperature. If 
you can buy healthy young plants now it would pay you 
to pull out the leggy, yellow things and start afresh, but 
then you must have a temperature suitable, or they also 
will fail, If you have a small warm pit you might sow 
seeds now, and get out in your large house in February. 


2139.—Moss-litter manure (Y. Y.).—We do not 
think the Moss-litter manure contained the seed of the 
Nettles when you received it, as the heat would germinate 
the seeds before the date you name. Weshould say it was 
during the time the manure wasin a heap that the seed 
got mixed. We have used it for various purposes, but 
never found it to contain seed like you say. It is most 
useful for ground work, especially in heavy land. For 
Roses in light soil we would prefer well-decayed animal 
manure. You may readily destroy weeds by letting it 
heat before using, by laying it up in a heap. 

2140 —Bouvardias (H. Clayton).—Let the plants 
gradually go to rest. They may rest for a month or longer, 
but before the plants begin to swell prune back, leaving 
the plants dwarf and shapely. When they break into 
growth, which will be as soon as heat is applied, water and 
syringe, and when the young shoots are 3 inches long 
strike cuttings in a brisk bottom-heat, under bell-glasses. 
They may be dried off in the greenhouss, but will be better 
with a little more heat whilst breaking into growth. They 
will grow ‘very well in good loam and leaf-mouli, with 
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come clean sand to keep it open. Temperature is not of 
the first importance. What we mean is that they are some- 
times grown in the hothouse and sometimes in the green- 
house, but the cool treatment during the flowering period 
and all through the summer is more commonly adopted 
now, 


2141.—Potting the Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea) (M.).—Tnis Lily should be potted in a mixture 
of turfy loam, a little peat, and some sharp silver-sand, well 
mixed together. The pot should be a 43-inch one to start 
with, and it should be well drained, In potting press the 
soil down firmly, and cover the bulb about three parts of 
its depth, leaving the soil when the operation is finished 
about an inch below the rim.of the pot. It will not require 
much water until active growth commences, when suffi- 
cient should be given at each watering to run freely through 
the drainage of the pot. Place it in the lightest position in 
the window of the sitting-room. 


2142. — Protecting fruit-trees (Lucan). — We 
advice scrim canvas for the purpose named, as this is 
readily secured to the top of the wall with a few stakes 
placed slanting to keep the canvas from the trees. Bamboo 
sticks are also useful, light, and readily placed a few inches 
io the soil to keep them firm, and we find a board nailed 
to top of wall projecting a few inches of great benefit. To 
this the canvas is secured by nailing laths at the edge over 
the canvas, This prevents winds tearing the material. In 
the southern parts of the kingdom double fine mesh fish- 
nets also protect well, Whatever is used should admit 
light and air and need not cover the bottom of the wall by 
18 inches, 


2143.—Unhealthy plants (4 ).—The plants in the 
case under notice are evidently in a filthy state from 
insacts, and, moreover, their being so crowded together 
and shaded, and the fact, also, that many things requiring 
different treatment are in one house, is quite enough to 
account for the failure. The best thing to do will be, if no 
other house accommodation exists, to throw about half of 
the stock away, and give the others the benefit of the room. 
Tooroughly cleanse them, and arrange them in order, 
keeping the most tender at the warmest end of the house, 
and least so at the coldest. Ventilation should be given ag 
much as possible at the top of the house. Discontinue 
syringing overhead, and just keep the soil in the pots 
moderately moist. 


2144.—Roses (A Constant Reader, Old Kent-road) — 
We cannot make out the name of one of your Roses asked 
for from the nurseryman, nor do we know the variety you 
have as ‘‘ Michigan— Anna Maria ;” but Williams’ Evergreen 
is a gocd substitute for the Dundee Rambler, and, although 
not the same as the Ayrshire Evergreen we recently 
figured, is very suitable for the aspect you suggest for it. 
Williams’ Evergreen is a very strong grower and a good 
bloomer ; the colour is a pale flesh, with rose shadings. 
We would suggest that you ask the nurseryman to repeat 
the name of the other variety sent to you. Labels are 
often so nearly obliterated that one has great difficulty in 
reading them aright, and you may have misread yours in 
this instance. 


2145.—How to grow Vines (T. W.)—To put it 
briefly, put in Vine-eyes in January, and introduce to the 
warmest house you have in February. Place the eyes in 
cingle pots, and when they have made some growth and 
some roots shift into larger pots. It is possible to grow 
fruiting canes from eyes in one season, but most growers 
are content to grow the canes fairly strong, say io 7-inch 
pots, first season. Cut back when the canes are thoroughly 
ripened or else ait till after they break in February and 
take up the best shoot as the fruiting rod. When they 
have made some growth shift into fruiting pots, and put 
all the strength into them they can carry without grose- 
ness. Trainin a light position and stop when about 7 feet 
or 8 feet long. 


2146.-Wind-swept gardens.—What good cover 
should be planted in woods exposed to strong west winds 
from the Atlantic? Oan Sea-Buckthorn be used ?—O, P. 

*,* Perhaps some of our readers can help you. An 
excellent article appeared in GARDENING, Oct. 29, 1895. 


2147.—Peaches for a cool-house.—I should like 
to know the names of the best kind of Peaches to grow in 
a house with the frost kept out, also the best time to plant 
them ?—W, A. 

*.* The best kinds of Peaches for the purpose in question 
aethe Bellegarde, Grosse Mignonne, and Noblesse, and 
the best time to plant them i3 now. 


2448 —Chrysanthemum cuttings.—Is it any 
aivantage to strike cuttings of these now, or is it best to 
wait until the spring? Show blooms wanted next year,— 
W.S8. 

*." As show blooms of Chrysanthemums are required 
next yea”, strike cuttings of them now, 


2149.—Pruning young Apple trees.—I have a 
few young Apple-trees, planted three years ago. Will you 
kindly tell me if it will do to thin out the young shoots 
now ? —BEGINNER. 

*.* Yes; now is a good time to thin out the young shoots 
of Apple-trees, and to shorten back any others that are 
growing in & manner to render the trees unshapely, 


2150.-Wintering Begonias.—My Begonias have 
deddown. Would it pe best toleave them in the pots for 
the winter ?—R. 

“," It would be best to leave the Begonias in their pots 
Jon the winter, storing them in any dry place safe from 
Srvst. They will require little or no water, 


2151..—Orange-trees in greenhouse, — Will 
Orange-trees live in a lean-to greenhouse without fire-heat ? 
I kept Camellias safe last winter.—A, Y, 

*,* If Orange-trees are kept ina cold greenhouse without 
jire-heat the house should be covered with mats in very 
severe weather—like last winter, for instance. Camellias 
are hardier than Oranges. 


2152 —Asparagus plumosus under a bell- 
glass.—Will you please to tell me if you think I should 
succeed in growing this plant under a bell-glass in an 
ubheated room ?—O. 


*.* It is very doubtful if you will succeed in growing 
Asparagus plumogus under a bell glass in such a osition, 
as it likes warmth and air, The compost for it should be 
a mixture of sandy loam and peat, 
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2153.—Watering Peach-trees —D> Peach-trees in 
an orchard-house require water at the roots now while at 
rest ?—H. 

*.* Peach-trees under glass should never at any time be 
allowed to become dry at the roots; a great many failures 
result from this cause. Examine the soil around the roots 
of your trees, and, if it is at all dry, give it a thoroughly 
good soaking of clear or weak liquid-manure wxter. 


2154.—Kpiphyllums changing colour.—Some 
of my plants of these have turned a reddish-brown colour, 
the same as the enclosed. What has caused this and what 
is the remedy ?—D. 

*,* The cause of the change of colour in plants of Epi- 
phyllums complained of in this instance is generally that 
they are in too cold and damp a temperature, or exposed 
to draughts of cold air. They should at this season of the 
year bein @ light and comfortably warm house, with a 
temperature, say, of 60 degs. 


2155.—-American Witch-Hazel (Hamamelis vir- 
ginica),—Will you kindly favour with a description of this 
shrub—size it attains, if evergreen, and the time it flowers; 
and also if it would be likely to thrive out-of-doors in the 
south of England, and where a plant could be procured? 


*,* This is not an evergreen, but a deciduous shrub, or 
small tree, flowering in autumn and winter. It should 
thrive very well out-of-doors in the south of England. 
Any of the leading nurserymen would supply you with a 
plant. 


2156.—Wintering Dahlia roots.—Would it do for 
me to hang my Dahlia roots up in the roof above the ceiling 
of the house we live in, instead of packing them away in 
boxes with sand, etc 7/—C. 


*.* Dahlia roots can be kept hung up in the manner 
described, provided they are secured from frost ; but in a 
general sense tt is best tokeep them in box28, and the tubers 
covered with dry mould or sand, 


2157.-Aucuba cuttings.—Would you please to 
tell me what I had better do to some cuttings of Aucuba 
planted under a north wall in Jaly last, and now just 
beginning to root? The roots are a quarter of an inch 
long. Also, will the frost hurt them ?—J, 


*.* Let them alone now, and in the spring, in the month 
of March, they may be replanted in a sunny position. 
Frost will not be likely to injure them, excepting it is of 
great severity ; still, a little strawy litter thrown over them 
at such times will be beneficial. 


2158.—Unhealthy Camellia leaves.—Can you 
tell me what is the matter with the enclosed Camellia 
leaves, and how to cure it?—J. 


*,* The Camellia leaves have evidently been scorched by 
the sun during the past summer, They require shade from 
strong sun-heat. If this is done another season, and the 
sow around the roots is not allowed to become dry, they 
will recover their usual colour. A few soakings of weak, 
clear sovt-water is beneficial to promote a fine dark green 
colour in the foliage. 


2159.—Raising Echeverlas from seed.—Will 
you kindly inform me if Esheveria secunda glauca can be 
raised from seed in a cold greenhouse in the spring, and be 
suitable for carpet bedding the same year ?—ConsTaNyt 
READER, 


*,* No ; the seeds of this plant should be sown as soon as 
ripe, early in the autumn —it is too late to do so now. If 
you could get some offsets carly in the spring, and pot 
them, or prick them out thinly in boxes, and place them in 
the greenhouse for a time, they would make fairly good 
stuff for planting out in May. 


2160 —Laburnum-tree not flowering.—I have 
@ Liburnum in my back garden which has not flowered 
or made any progress during the last two years. It was 
planted four years ago, and bloomed well the first geason, 
and at the close of last year I pruned it. The soil is heavy 
and the climate cold, wet, and smoky. Oan I do anything 
to make it bloom next year ?—W. OLDHAM. 


*,* All you can do, as the soil and position is so 
unfavourable, is to lift the tree carefully, and improve the 
soul by adding something lighter and better, and then 
replant. 


2161.—The biggest red Gooseberries.—Which 
are the two largest red Gooseberries, and what do you know 
about Clayton Green Overall? Also what is the best 
manure to apply to Apple-trees to obtain specimens for 
exhibition? Soil heavy.—Hamitton H. Herewarp, 


*.* Guido is one of the largest red Gooseberries ; H opley’s 
Companion and Roaring Lion are also large ; Clayton's 
Green Overall is a very fine Gooseberry. Sulphate of 
ammonia is very useful to give finish to Apples or any kind 
of fruit, as it acts quickly, There is no better winter dress- 
ing than farm-yard manure on the surface to be washed in. 


2162,—Planting Vines.—I have space to plant four 
Vines, I have the following: Black Hamburgh, Black 
Alicante, Lady Downe’s, Foster's Seedling, anda small, 
sweet, white Grape, name unknown to me. What would 
you advise me to put in with those mentioned? Ido not 
care for appearance, but want variety for home consump- 
tion. The house is a large one, and can be well heated, if 
required.—J. 

*.* Instead of planting a greater number of kinds of 
Vines would it not be better to plant two more each of the 
Black Hamburgh and Black Alicante, as they are both 
kinds of the highest excellence and good bearers ? 


2163 —Vines in a greenhouse.—I have some 
Vines in a greenhouse ; the roots are in an outside border. 
Tae sorts are Black Hamburgh, and some others produce 
amber and green-coloured Grapes, Is there any use in 
putting manure from a stable over the roots? The green- 
house is a cold one,—W. 


*,* A dressing of stable-munure is beneficial at this 
season to almost any fruit-tree border ; but, in the case of 
the Vines in question, it would be better before applying it 
to fork out as much as possibie of the old exhausted soil, 
and replace it with some turfy loam, broken bones, and 
mortur rubbish. See, alao, that the drainage is all right, 
and when this is done ‘You may with ddvantage apply a 
covering of stadble-manure. 

























partially-decayed stable manure. 


2161.—Roses.—Would you kindly state what colour 


Rose La Rosiere is, if it is very hardy or vigorous? Also 
Reynolds Hole, and will they do on heavy soil well 


manured with old Mushroom bed? They get morning sun. 
—A OonsTAnT READER. 


*,* These are both dark-colowred Roses, deep velvety 
crimson, and fragrant. They are not the best of garden 
Roses, and will do as you suggest. 


2165.—Uahealthy leaves of Azaleas.—I should 
feel obliged if you would kindly tell me the cause of the 
diseased leaves on my Azalea. The plant appears most 
healthy and fuilof buds, but the leaves are rapidly changing, 
like the one enclosed. My greenhouse is heated with hot- 
water pipes, and kept to a temperature of about 50 degs., 
and is well ventilated, Is the mischief caused by thrips? 
—AMATEUR. 


*.* No doubt the mischief complained of is mainly 
caused by thrips, and also the leaves sent show indications 
that the plant has been allowed to suffer for want of water 
at the roots. This latter evil would greatly favour the 
increase of the thrip:. See that the soil around the roots 
is kept moderately moist, and syringe the plants well with 
some Tobacco-water, and also fumigate with T'obacco, keep- 
ing the house as cool as you can meanwhile, 


2163.—Treatment of Plumbago capensis.— 
Will you kindly tell me the best treatment for this plant 
in pots as regards potting and pruning? I grow the 
Plumbago trained on balloon trellises.—S. 

*,* The best time to pot this Plumbago is in the month 
of March, just as it begins to grow, and the requisite 
pruning can be done at the same time, thinning out the 
growth and shortening it back a little. The best soil for it 
is &@ mixture of good fibry loam, with about one-sixth 
part of silver-sand, The pots should be well drained. 


2167.—Wintering Pelargoniums.—Will these 
Pelargoniums stand the winter in cold pit if the lights are 
covered over with mats during frosty weather? The walls 
of the pit are of a good thickness.—H. 

*,* If the Pelargoniums in question are of the bedding 
or zonal sections they may be kept alive in a cold pit, pro- 
vided frost is excluded and they are kept quite dry at the 
root almost all the winter. Carefully remove any damp 
that appears on either shoots or foliage. Give all the ven- 
tilation to the pit possible on dry, ie days when it does 
not freeze, shutting it up close while the sun still shines ; 
but do not open the lights at all when the weather is foggy 
or rainy. 


2168.—Plants in a drawing-room.—I have a 
beautiful Palm, India-rubber-plant, and several Ferns, 
which I keep in a drawing-room in which no fire is used. 
The lower leaves are turning yellow, which I fear is from 
over-watering. Taey are plunged into a bucket of water 
once a week, and the foliage well washed and drained ; 
also, there is good drainage inthe pot. Doyou think over- 
watering is the cause ?- J. 

*,* Plants of the description above named should receive 
but little water during the winter in an unheated room. 
Plunging the pots in a bucket of water once a week is a bad 
practice. Could you not usea little fire in the room ? This 
would greatly help the plants in question. 


2169.—Unhealthy Maiden-hair Ferns.—I have 
a few pots of these Ferns, and the fronds are turning black 
and dying away, I shall feel obliged if you can tell me 
when will be the best time to repot them, and what is the 
best mixture of soilfor them. The greenhouse is heated 
by a flue, and is facing the south-west ?7—J. 

*,* Keep the Ferns in question comfortably warm, free 
from cold draughts of air, and tolerably moist at the roots 
during the winter, and in the spring, say at the end of 
March, repot them, using a mixture of peat, turfy loam, 
and sharp silver-sand, with a few small lumps of charcoal 
added. Drain the pots well with broken potsherds, and 
keep the house close, moist, and shaded for a time until 
the plants become re-established. 


2170.—@ooseberry-trees.—I have some old Goose- 
berry-trees and some younger ones six years old. Should 
the ground between them be ridged up, or how managed 
generally ?—W. R. 


*.* The Gooseberry trees, both old and young, may be 
pruned now, removing entirely some of the older branches, 
ant leaving plenty of the young shoots at full length. 
After pruniny dress the trees over witha wash of lime- 
wash and soot mixed. This can be easily splashed on with 
a whitewash brush, and will effectually stop birds from 
eating the buds. Do not ridge up the ground, but lightly 
fork in @ dressing of decayed manure, In the spring 
cover the earth around the trecs with a good coating of 
This will keep the roots 
moist and the fruit clean. 


2171.—Llfting Pear-trees.—I propose having some 
of my Poar-trees lifted. I should be glad to know what 
ig the best manure to mix with the new soil, and whether 
to prune the rooti—if so, the young stems or the main 
ones, and about how much ought I to cut off ?—N. 

*,* Ifyou can procure good, rather heavy, turfy loam 
to replant the Pear-trees that you propose to lift, do not 
use any manure at all—better give liquid stimulants in the 
summer, If, however, you can only get poor soil, then a 
small quantity of half-decayed stable-manure can be 
mixed with it. The long, straggling, and jibreless roots 
are the ones to cut back, and, generally speaking, they 
may be left from 18 inches to 2 feet in length. Preserve 
all fibrous roots intact, and do not plant too deeply. 


2172.—Treatment of Lapageria alba.—I havea 
Lapageria alba now in flower in a wooden span-roof tenant’s 
fixture house, heated to about 50 degs. by night; other 
plants in the house —greenhouse Rhododendrons, Owlogyne 
cristata, Zonal Pelargoniums ; in summer, Tuberous Bego- 
nias—and is shaded with blinds. Should the Lapageria, 
which is planted out, be moved to another cooler house— 
but a badly constructed one—lean-to, facing south, but 
very damp in winter, or would it stay safely where it is, in 
spite of the warmth? The pipes, with a vaporising 
trough, are close to the plant now, which climbs up the 
north wooden side of house,—W. 


*.* The Lapageria isa plant most impatient of heat, 
therefore we decidedly advise you to move it to a cooler 
structure, A little fire-heat occasionally and abundance of 
air would expel the superjluous damp. If this arises from 
Sey in the roof it should be painted and made water- 
tight. 


2173.—Seedling Briers.—I wish to bud some dwarf 
Roses next year on the seedling Brier ; how can I procure 
the seedling Briers? If from seed, can I get the seed from 
pcg cam and when is the time to sow the seed ?— 


*,.* You can procure seedling Briers from any trade 
Rose-grower. If you wish to raise your own another 
season, gather the hips from the wild Dog Rose as soon as 
ripe, about the end of October, choosing those that are of @ 
long shape. Open the hip and collect the seeds, and rub 
them a little to get rid of the down that adheres to them. 
Next throw them into a vessel of water, when the good will 
sink and the bad will float. Collect those that are good, 
and mix them with sand, and store in a place safe from 
mice. Sow them in a border of fine soil during November 
and December or in the spring: Cover the seed-bed with 
some tree leaves to protect from frost during the winter, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer Esse by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


J. D., Hrith,—A very pretty sport indeed, the colour of 
the flowers soft and pleasing. Weshould certainly save it, 
ag it promises to make a very good variety for cutting,- 


Replies next week.—Owing to the Ohristmas 
holidays, we have been compelled to go to press early. 
This has necessitated many queries being left over until 
next week. ‘‘Fancier” (Birds', ‘‘ North Sea,” ‘* Enquiry,” 
‘“‘Signalman,” ‘‘ Nancy,” ‘‘David Barnes,” ‘ Superphos- 
pe. “Tomato,” ‘°C. D ,” etc., will be answered next 
week, 





NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruita 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—J. W. Dent. —1, Primula oash- 
meriana ; 3, Tradescantia zebrina; 4, Selaginella Kraus- 
siana ; 5, Esheveria retusa; 6, Begonia, but how can we 
name from a withered leaf? 7, Polypodium aureum ; 
9, Sedum arboreum variegatum, as far as we can tell from 
a bit of leaf measuring a quarter of an inch ; 10, Polysti- 
chum angulare; 12, Please send fertile fronds. The others 
we do not attempt to name from almost invisible or 
withered scraps.—J. Abram.—1, Vanda Kimballiana ; 
2, Dendrobium aureum, —-George Hope. — Echeveria 
retusa.—Mrs. March.—The bloom you sent was very 
much damaged in course of transit, but from what was left 
of it we are able to say itis A. H. Fewkes.——C. Purcell,— 
Grevillea robusta. Best to raise them from seed ; sow it 
at the beginning of February in shallow pans of finely- 
sifted peat and sand. Place in a temperature of 60 degs, 
and keep the soil moist. When large enough pot off 
singly into emall pots, in similar soil to that in which the 
seed was sown. At the end of May shift them into 8 inch 
pots, and less heat will be necessary, a greenhouse tempe- 
rature suflicing,— Orchid in Box. No name.—Epiden- 
drum cochleatum. 


Names of fruits.—Gnat.—Golden Knob.—&. W. 
Barry.—Colonel Vaughan.—Mrs. Saunders.—Pear 
B2urré Diel. ——- H, M. — Pear Beurré Rance, —— 
fh Rooke.—There is no doubt about the Apple—it is Cox’s 
Orange Pippin.—Miss Barnatt.—Pear Nouvelle Fulvie. 
——G. Z.—Gravenstein. —Frank Grifin —We never 
heard of the Pears by thenames yougive. Taera is not the 
slightest doubt about yours—it is Beurré Diel, 2, Beurré 
Basc,——Miss F. M. Richardson —-1, Fearn’s Pippin ; 
2, Ribston Pippin; 3, Norfolk Beaufin; 4, Yorkshire 
Greening. 





BIRDS. 


2174.-Starlings. — How can I prevent Starlings 
roosting in thousands in valuable shrubs and trees such ag 
Cupressus macrocarpa, Lawsoni, Rhododendrons, Laurels, 
Evergreen Oak, etc.? Are their droppings, which are very 
offensive, injurious to the trees and shrubs ?—A SuBSCRIBER. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


——s 


Dorking hen ailing (@. 7. B).—Your 
Dorking hen appears to be suffering from liver 
complaint, brought about probably by too high 
feeding. You must discontiue all heating or 
stimulating kinds of food, and lessen the 
quantity at each meal, giving for a short time 
but very little food of any kind, so as to allow 
the digestive organs to recoup their strength. 
Soaked crusts of bread, boiled Oatmeal, and 
such-like soft food should be supplied, and for a 
week or two give every other day in the soft 
food one grain of calomel. To overcome the 
constipation you may dose your hen with a little 
salad-oil, and some may be injected for the same 
purpose. Fresh drinking water should be 
supplied daily, and after the course of medicine 
has been gone through, add some iron tonic to 
the water. A little Linseed-gruel may be added 
to the soft food with advantage. 


2175.—Rabbits.—I wish to keep Rabbits (for consump. 
tion, not tame). Would you kindly tell me if the Grass 
which the wire-netted cages stand on is enough food for 
them, besides a sprinkling of Oats? Would one buck and 
two does be sufficient to begin with, and should they be 
out in all weathers? Also, would the Grass on which they 
stand grow again if the cages were moved three times a 
day? I should be very glad of any informstion with 
regard to theiy treatment,—Noyicr. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 1895, 





We thank those who have sent us photographs 
for their kind co-operation and the many 
beautiful things they have sent us, which 
show a distinct improvement in all ways on 
those of previous years. The causes of failure 
are usually over-exposure, getting the distant 
parts out of tone and all sometimes black, 
overcrowding of subjects—too much in the 
photographs, with consequent over-reduction 
of foliage and flowers. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


Crass I.—Country Hovsrs anp FLOWER 
GarvEns.—Miss EH. WILMOTT, Warley 
Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, 5, Poulteney - street, 
Bath. Hamswell House; The Terrace, St. 
Catherine’s Court, and Prior Park, Bath; 
Kingston House; Upper Terrace, Hamswell 
House, 

Mr. G. Fowler-Jones, Quarrybank, Malton, 
Yorks. Views of Condover Hall, Shrewsbury ; 
Brodie Castle, near Forres, N.B.; Sea Park, 
Forres, N.B. ; and Cawdor Castle. 

Mr. W. B. M. Patterson, Nicolls Cottage, 
Monifieth, near Dundee, N.B.  ‘‘ Cottage,” 
Longforgan, Perthshire; Flower Garden at 
Bowhill. 

Miss J. Allan, Suffolk House, Duppas-hill, 
|Croydon, Two views of a House at Rowfant, 
Sussex. 

Mr. H. Barber, 4, Lime-tree-hill, Matlock 
Bridge. Stanton Woodhouse ; Castle Howard. 

Mr. L. G. Linnell, 22, Upper King-street, 
Leicester. Two views of Turvey Abbey. 
| Rev. W. A. Woodward, Flax Bowton 
| Reetory, R.8.0., Somerset. Arley Cottage, 
| Staffordshire ; Lyntesfield, Somerset. 


| Cuass II.—FLowering Prianrs.— Mr. 
‘8S. W. FITZHERBERT, Lanscombe House, 
Torquay. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. K. H. Woodall, St. Nicholas’ House, 
Scarborough. Three Vandas, Astericus mari- 
timus, Cychnoches chlorochilon, Lilium testa- 
ceum, 

Mr, C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. Begonia 
Rex, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Clematis John 
Kenneth, Belladonna Lilies in a vase. 

Mr. J. Henri, 8, Park-villas, Maidenhead. 
Dahlia Guiding Star, Fritillaria meleagris, 
Pyrethrum Mont Blanc, Hoya carnosa. 

Mr. R. Wallace, Colchester. Lilium Parryi, 
Calochorti, Hemerocallis aurantiaca major. 

Mr, W. S. Rogers, 25, Sloane-street, London, 
S.W. Narcissus bulbocodium, Chrysanthemum 
Miss Rose, C. Miss Anderson. 

Miss Gaisford, Offington, Worthing. Lager- 
stromia indica, Xanthoceras sorbifolia, Cassia 
) corymbosa, 

) Lt.-Col. Kelsall, 23, Waltham-terrace, Black- 
jrock, Dablin. Campanula isophylla, Solanum 
jasminoides, Spirza flabelliformis. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, 5, Palteney-street, B sth, 
Polyanthus and Primrose, Brugmansia suaveo- 
lens, Moutan-tree Ponies. 

Mr. W. J. Vasey, Broasd-street, Abingdon. 
Chrysanthemum Etoile de Lyon, Begonia, 

Mr. Peter Terras, Markinch, Fife, N.B. Pico- 
tees, Rhododendron. 

Rev. W. J. Gerrard, The Rectory, Rathan- 
gan, Ireland. Group of Sunflowers. 

Mrs. E. M. Kendall, Gatley-hill, Cheadle, 
near Manchester. The ‘‘ Plantation.” 


Crass III.—Brst Garpren Fruits.—M7. 
J. HENRI, 8, Park-villas, Maidenhead. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 


Mr. J. Miller, 14, Fox-street, Rothwell, 
Notts. King of the Damsons, Apple White 
Summering. 

Mrs. T. W. Robinson, The Cedars, Kingswin- 
ford, nr. Dadley. Pear Catillac, Pear Beurré 
Superfin. 

Mr. Chas. Seabrooke, The Echoes, Grays, 
issex. Pear Durandeaa, Pyrus japonica, 

Lt.-Col. Kelsall, 28, Waltham.terrace, Black- 
gok, Dublin. Apple Keatish Filbagket, 


O—————— ~ 





Crass [V.—ALPINE FLoweRS AND Rock 
GARDENS.—Miss E. WILMOTT, Warley 
Place, Great Warley, Es3ex. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 
Mrs. Selfe Leonard Hitherbury, Guildford. 
Primula marginata, Narcissus triandrus, Scene 
in Alpine Garden, Primula denticulata alba, 


Cuass V.—LAwNs AND Lawn TREES.— 
Mr. MAGNUS JACKSON, 62, Princes-street, 
Perth, N.B. 

EXTRA PRIZES, 

Lord Annesley, Castlewellan, Co. Down, 
Ireland. Osmanthus myrtifolius, Aralia spinosa, 
Cupressus Nutkaénensis, 

Mr. W. M. Smith, Clarence Lodge, St. Luke’s, 
Cork, Ireland. Lawn Fernery, A Lawn at 
Castlemartyr, Lawn Shrubs at Ashbourne. 

Miss Knox-Gore, Ardmore, Torquay. Two 
Views of the Lawn at Beleek Manor, Draczenas 
on Lawn. 


Chass VI.—Herpaceous Borprers.—Mrs. 
MARTIN, Bournbrook Hall, Birmingham. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. Lawrence G. Linnell, 22, Upper King- 
street, Leicester. Flower Border at Lovat, 
Terrace Border at Turvey, Flower Border near 
Mission House. 


Mrs. Deane, Vairfields, Fareham, Hants. A 
Herbaceous Border. 

Crass VII.—Warer GARDENS. 

Little competition in this class. The few 


photographs sent did not merit the prize. 


Cuass VIII.—Berst Vecetrasies.—Mr. F. 
PARREN, 38, Northgate-street, Canterbury. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. J. Miller, 14, Fox-street, Rothwell, Notts, 
American Winter Squash, Vegetable Marrow, 
long, variegated. 

Rev. W. J. Gerrard, The Rectory, Rathan- 
gan, Ireland. Vegetable Marrow. 

Chass 1X.—Pxans or Frower GarpEns. 

Few competitors; the draughtsmanship of 
the plans sent was very poor. 

Crass X.—Tasie Decorations.—Mrs. 
MARTIN, Bournbrook Hall, Birmingham. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 





Apple custard.—Make a syrup of a pound 
of white sugar to a pint of water ; let this boil, 
removing any scum that may arise. Drop into 
it a dozen or more tart Apples pared, cored, 
and quartered ; flavour with the juice of a fresh 
Lemon, Let it cook until the Apple is very 
soft and the syrup thick and jelly-like, then 
put it away to cool in a mould or a bowl. 
When it is cold and firm turn it out into a 
dish, and pour over it a soft custard. This 
makes a palatable dessert dish. 


Pickling Red Cabbages.—These in- 
structions are for a quart of vinegar, sufficient 
for one Cabbage of medium siz2. ‘Toeach quart 
of vinegar put 4 oz. Ginger, well bruised, 1 oz. of 
whole black pepper (if liked, a little Cayenne), 
and about twenty Allspice. Take off the outside 
decayed leaves of a Cabbage, cut it in quarters, 
remove the stalks, and cut it across in thin 
slices. Lay these on a dish, and strew them 
plentifully with salt, covering them with 
another dish, Let them remain for twenty-four 
hours; turn into a colander to drain, and, if 
necessary, wipe lightly with a clean, soft 
cloth. Put them in a jar; boil up the vinegar in 
the above proportion, and when cold pour it over 
the Cabbage. It will be fit for use in a week or 
two. Tie down with bladder, and keep ina dry 

lace. The other way is simply to cut the 

abbage in slices, as before stated, boil the 
spice and vinegar together, and pour over the 
Cabbage while hot. Cover with a cloth till 
cold, when tie down. 


Giafs a la neige.—Divide the yolks from 
the whites of six eggs, whisk the latter to a stiff 
froth. Put a quart of milk, sweetened to taste, 
in a stewpan, and when it boils put in the white 
of egg, a dessert-spoonful at a time, made into 
the shape of a large quenelle. When set on one 
side, turn it on to the other, and take it out 
when done ; repeat the process till all the white 
of the egg is ysed, Then strain the milk they 


were boiled in, and add it to the yolks well 
beaten up ; put it in a saucepan inside another 
full of hot water, put it on the fire, and stir till 
it thickens ; sweeten and flavour with vanilla. 
When cold, pour the custard into a glass dish, 
and place the whites of eggs, which should have 
been left to drain on a sieve, on the top, and 
sprinkle over them some ‘‘ hundreds and 
thousands,” 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 


THE following are the arrangements for 1896: 
Exhibition of Spring Flowers, Wednesday, 
March 18th. Grand Daffodil Conference and 
Exhibition, in April. Summer Exhibition of 
Plants and Flowers, Wednesday, May 13th. 
Special Floral Féte and Children’s Parade, 
Wednesday, June 10th. Fellows’ Dinner in the 
Gardens, probable date, June llth. Garden 
Party and Reception to the Fellows by His 
Highness the Duke of Teck, President. Even- 
ing Féte and Exhibition, July lst, from 8 to 12 
o'clock, Exhibition of Chrysanthemums early 
in November. Botanical Lectures, Fridays in 
May and June. Musical Promenades, Wednes- 
days, May 20th to August 12th, except exhibi- 
tion and féte days. Skating Fétes, weather 
rermitting ; full particulars will be announced, 
General Meetings, for election of new Fellows, 
scientific discussion, etc., Saturdays, at 
3.45 pm.: January 11th, 25 h, February 8*h, 
22ad, March 14h, 28 h, April 11th, 25th, May 
9th, 30ch, June 13 h, 27th, July llth, 25th, 
November 14th, 28.h, December 12th, Anni- 
versary, August 10h, at 1 p m. 








THE GHALLENGE HOT-AIR AND WATER- 
HEATING APPARATUS. 
Adapted for Oil, Ooal, or Gas. Twice as effective as the best 
ever offered to the public, 
Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a lesa 
expenditure of fuel. Price 
from 21/-. The Celebrated 
Asbestos Water Wick Stoves, 
25/-. Oil Stoves for Green- 
s i oe houses, from 3/6, 
Sead for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post. 
W. POORE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.O. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c.,;complete from 488, post free, two 
stamps.—S. HARTLEY and Co., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


(F000; heavy, large, dark grey, waterproof, 
cloth CAPES. Come well down the waist. As used by 
the Army on night duty, but passed out of service for other 
patterns. Not soiled in any way. Post free for 33. 6d. from 
—HY. J. GA8SSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
95 000 PAIRS OF LEGGINGS, just passed 
) out of service ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top and bottom, 
leather lace-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom. 
Cost 78. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 




















ATER TANKS FOR SYVORING WA'THKR, 

—Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top; weight 476 lb. ; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 
paid for £3 5s. each trom—H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


HORSES FOR SALE —A Powerful Brougham 
MARE, dark bay with black points, rising 7 yrs. old, 
quiet to ride or drive, stands 17 hands. Also an active, 
staunch, CHESNUT COB, ware, rising 6 yrs., has been con- 
stantly driven, and is perfec.ly quiet. A PAIR of handsoms 
OHESNUT PONIES, rising 4 and 5 yrs., unbroken, about 
14-2. Also A GOOD CART MARE, 7 yrs. old, sound and 
quiet. Veterinary examination allowed in all cases.—Apply 
W. STEELE, Ridge Hill, Kingscote. Sussex. 
IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 fb. long, 
3 ft. wide, 2s. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 5s.; very 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, cost four times the money. 
Post free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Oon- 
tractor, Rys. 


O NURSERYMEN, Fruit Growers, and 
Market Gardeners.—To LET or SELL, extensive FREE- 
HOLD MARKET NURSERY (Middlesex). Large number 
modern Greenhouses, in full working order, and necessary 
outbuildings, with about 30 acres of Market Garden Grouad. 
Immediats po:session. Principals only. Apply in first 
instance letter only—16, Jephson-rd., Forest-gate, London, E. 


ARDENER (Head), where two or three are 


employed.— Viscount Midleton will be pleased to recam- 
mend G. Rodwell, who has lived with him for four years, to 
any lady or gentleman requiring a thoroughly trustworthy, 
practical man; experiensed in all branches of the profes- 
sion; excellent references; age 30; married, no family.— 
RODWELL, Peper-Harow Park, Godalming, Surrey. 


ARDENER ; place of trust ; quite able to 
lay out a new place; life experience in landscape work, 
and all branches of gardening and mansgement of a gentle- 
man’s estate. — Address, ''W. J. B.,” 3, Gladstone-road, 
Horsham, Sussex. ett ae pte Th ae 
AD (17), under goed Gardenef or Nursery ; 
3} years’ excellent character; Jeaving through death.~ 
LADY ROBINSON, Hillesley, Wo! t n-under-Edze, Giga, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 


FOR SCREENS AND SCRAPYP-BOOES. 


From drawings by the best flower painters, finely reproduced in colour, 
hundred, 15s.; post free. Well assorted or customer’s own selection. 
, 3 Pp 


Adenocarpus decorticans 
Aérides Lawrenciz 
Agonis flexuosa and Kennedya coccinea 
Allamanda grandiflora 
do. violacea 
do. Williamsi 
Alstra@meria, hybrid 
Althea ficifolia 
Amaryllis Belladonna 
do. Nestor and splendent 
Amelanchier canadensis 
Andromeda fastigiata and Veronica pin- 
guifolia 
Androsace lanuginosa 
Anemone apennina 
do.  Pulsatilla (the Pasque-flower) 
do. yranunculoides and A, thalic- 
troides 
Angrecum caudatum 
Anoiganthus breviflorus 
Anthurium atro-sanguineum 
do. Rothschildianum and vars. 
Antirrhinums, group of 
Aquilegia Stuarti 
Arctotis acaulis 
Arenaria montana 
Arisema speciosa 
Aristolochia elegans 
Aster Amellus and A. linarifolius 
do. Stracheyi 
Atragene alpina 
Auricula Golden Queen 
Auriculas, group of 
Azalea Deutsche Perle 
do. Hexe 


Beaumonia grandiflora 
Begonia Haageana 
do. Jahn Heal 
do. Paul Bruant 
do. President Carnot 
Begonias, two tuberous 
Benthamia fragifera 
Berberis vulgaris asperma 
Bessera elegans 
Bignonia speciosa 
do. Tweediana 
Billbergia vittata 
Blandfordias flammea princeps, margi- 
nata, and nobilis 
Bomarea frondea 
do. oculata 
Boronaria heterophylla 
Bougainvillea spectabilia 
Bouvardia President Cleveland and B. 
Mrs. R. Green 
Brier, Rose Hybrid 
Brodiza Howelli lilacina 
Browallia Jamesoni 
Brugmansia chlorantha and cornigera 
Buddleia Colvillei 
Burtonia scabra, villosa and Johnsonia 
lupulina 


Casalpinia japonica 
Calanthe gigas 

do Veitchi 
Caleeolaria Burbidgei 
Calceolarias, a new race of 

do. group of herbaceous 

Calla Elliotiana 
Callicarpa purpurea 
Calliopsis Drummondi and Atkinsoni 
Calochortus flavus 


do. Kennedyi 
do. Plummers 
do. venustus roseus; 2, v. Vesta; 


8, Vv. purpurascens 
Caltha leptosepala and Alyssum mon: 
* tanum 
Camassia Leichtlini and esculenta 
Camellia reticulata 
do. Sasanqua 
Camellias, two new Japanese 
Campanula cxespitos 
Cannas, French : Sarah Hill and Maurice 
Mussey 
Carnation Celia 
do. Harmony 
do. M.Bergendi and Mile. Roussell 
do. Queen 
Carpenteria californica 
Catasetum Bungerothi 
Cattleya Lord Rothschild 
do. Percivaliana 
Celsia cretica 
Centaurea ruthenica 
Cercis siliquastrum 
Cereus Lemoinei 
Cerinthe retorta 
Chimonanthus fragrans 
Chionodoxa gigantea 
Chrysanthemum Elaine and Soleil d’Or 
do. Japanese Anemone- 
flowered 





Chrysanthemums, two hardy 


do. (single) Miss Rose and 
Mary Anderson 
do. Purity and Distinction 


Cineraria aurita 
Cistus crispus 
do. ladaniferus var. maculatus 
do. purpureus 
Citrus triptera 
Clarkia elegans fl.-pl. 
Clematis graveolens 
do. John Murray 
do. Stanleyi 
Clerodendron Kempferi 
do. trichotomum 
Clianthus Dampieri marginatus 
Coburgia trichroma 
Celogyne cristata maxima 
Coreopsis grandiflora 
Cornus Kousa 
Cosmos bipinnatus 
Costus speciosus 
Crategus tanacetifolia 
Crinum Powelli 
Crocuses, group of autumn 
Cyclamen Salmon Queen 
Cypripedium acaule and C. pubescens 
do. Charlesworthi 
do. Dominianum 
Cytisus nigricans (Black Broom) 
do. Scoparius var. (Bronze Broom) 


Daphne Genkwa 
do. Mezereum, two winter-flower- 
ing shrubs 
do. Mezereum vars. 
Dendrobium Phalenopsis Schroderia- 
num 
Dianthus neglectus 
Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) 
Dictamnus Fraxinella var. alba 
Dietes Huttoni 
Digitalis, spotted variety 
Dimorphotheca graminifolia 
Dipladenia atropurpurea 
do. boliviensis 
Disa racemosa 
do. Veitchi 


Echinops ruthenicus 
Echium callithyrsum 
Eleagnus parvifolia 
Elzocarpus cyaneus 
Emonecon chionantha 
Epidendrum macrochilum album 
Epimedium macranthum 
Eremurus Bungei 
do. robustus 
Erica hyemalis and E.h. alba 
Erigeron aurantiacus 
Eryngium alpinum 
Erysimum pumilum and Sedum spatuli- 
folium 
Erythronium Dens-canis 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Eucharis amazonica 
do. Stevensi 
Euphorbia jacquiniaflora 


Forsy thia suspensa 

Franciscea calycina grandiflora 
Fritillaria Meleagris var. 
Fuchsia triphylla 


Gazania bracteata 
Genista etnensis 
Gentiana bavarica and Aquilegia glan- 
dulosa 

terbera Jamesoni 
@esnera cardinalis 

do. longiflora 
Geum miniatum 

do. reptans 
Gladioli, hybrid: 1, Marceaux; 2, Dr. 

Walcot 
Gladiolus oppositifiorug 
do.  sulphureus 

Gloriosa superba 
Griffinia hyacinthina 


Habenaria carnea and white var. 
do. militaris 

Haberlea rhodopensis and Campanula 
turbinata 

Habrothamnus Newelli 

Hemanthus coccineus 

Hamamelis arborea 

Helenium autumnale pumilum 

Helianthemum algarvensa 

Helianthus letifiorus 

Hemerocallis Dumortieri 

Hibbertia dentata 

Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis fulgeng 
do. ‘Trionum 

Hieracium villosum 

Hippeastrum procerum 





Per dozen, 2s. 6d.; per twenty-five, 5g.; per fifty, Os.; per 


Set of 400 (each different), £8, post free. P.O.O. to T. SpANswick, 
Specimen Plate, post free, 3d. 


Hunnemannia fumariefolia 
Hyacinthus azureus 
Hydrangea Lindleyana 
Hypericum oblongifolium 
do. olympicum 
do. triflorum 


Illicium floridanum 

Impatiens Hawkeri 

Ipomea Horsfallia 

Iris aurea 

do. histrioides 

do. Histrio 

do. Leon Tolstoi 

do. ochroleuca and I. Monspur 

do. pallida 

do, paradoxa 

do. pavonia and I. pavonia coerulea 

do. stylosa var. 

do. susiana 

do. tingitana 

Irises, Oncocyclus; 1, Gatesi ; 2, Lorteti ; 
3, lupina 

Ismene Andreana 

Ixora Westi 


Kaempferia rotunda 
Kniphofia aloides var. glaucescens 
do. caulescens 


Lachenalias, seedling: 1, Cawston Gem ; 
2, Little Beauty; 3, Ruby ; 4, Topaz 
Lelia albida 
do. anceps Schreederiana and L, a. 
Sanderiana 
Lathyrus grandiflorus 
Lewisia rediviva and Micromeria Pipe- 
rella 
Lilium Browni leucanthum 
do. Dalhansoni 
do, Henryi 
do. japonicum 
do. nepalense 
do. nepalense var. ochroleucum 
do. pardalinum var. Warei 
do. speciosum opal 
do, speciosum rubrum 
do. superbum (Swamp Lily) 
do. Szovitzianum 
Limnocharis Humboldti 
Linaria alpina and Phyteuma humile 
do. dalmatica 
do. macedonica 
Linum arboreum 
Lonicera semperflorens 
Lupine, Tree 
Lychnis Haageana 
Lycoris aurea 


Magnolia conspicua 

do. Frazeri 
Malva lateritia 
Mayica coerulea 
M@illaria Sanderiana 
Melittis welissophyllum 
Miltonia spectabilis and var. Moreliana 
Mina lobata 
Montbreti#, new hybrid 
Mutisia Clematis 
Myosotidium nobile 


Narcissi New: 1, Albatross ; 2, Seagull ; 
3, Seedling Pheasant’s-eye 

Narcissus Broussonetti 
do. Golden Bell 
do.  triandrus var. albus and N, 

cyclamineus 

Nelumbium speciosum 

Nymphwa Marliacea (Canary Water Lily) 
do. Marliacea carnea 
do, lLaydeckeri rosea 


Odontoglossum Harryanum 
do. Wattianum 
Olearia insignis 
Oncidium Crossus 
do. Jonesianum 
do. Phalaenopsis 
Ornithogalum nutans 
do. pyramidale 
Orobus canescens 
Oxera pulchella 
Oxytropis Lamberti and Acantholimon 
glumaceum 


Pxonia decora elatior, P. lobata, P. 
anemonafiora 
do. Moutan var. Reine Elizabeth 
do. Venus 
do. Whitleyi 
Pzony, single white Moutan 
Pansies (tufted) Duchess of Fife and 
Hartree 
do. Quaker Maid and Jackanapes 
Pansy (tufted) Violetta 
Papaver orientale 
Passiflora coerulea Constance Eliott 
do. Watsoniana 





Paulownia imperialis 
Pentstemon and Erithrichium 
Phalenopsis gloriosa 
Phlox Drummondi, some good vars. of 
Phyllocactus delicatus 
Pinguicula grandiflora and Viola pedata 
Pink Her Majesty 
Plagianthus Lyalli 
Platycodon grandiflorum Mariesi 
Pleroma macranthum 
Plumbago capensis 
Polygala Chamzebuxus purpurea 
Primrose College Garden seedling 
Primula imperialis 

do. minima and Epilobium obcor- 

datum 

do, purpurea 

do. Sieboldi, white and light vars. 
Prunus Pissardi 


Ramondia pyrenaica alba 
Ranunculus cortusefolius 
do. Lyalli 
Reinwardtia tetragyna 
Rodochiton volubile 
Rhododendron Ceres 


do. kewense 

do. multicolor hybrid 
do. nilagiricum 

do. racemosum 

do. Roylet 


do. Schlippenbachi 
Rhododendrons, Hybrid Java: 1, luteo- 
roseum: 2, Primrose; 8, jasmini- 
florum carminatum 
Rosa indica var. 
Rose Anna Ollivier 
do. Laurette Messimy 
do. Mme. Hoste 
do. Mme. Nabonnand 
do. Marquise de Vivens 
do. Marie Van Houtte 
do. Tea Corinna 
Rudbeckia purpurea 
Ruella macrantha 


Saccolabium bellinum 
Saintpaulia ionantha 
Sarracenias, new hybrid 
Saxifraga Boydi 

do. Fortunei 
Schizocodon soldanelloides 
Scilla taurica 
Schubertia grandiflora 
Senecio macroglossus 

do. laxifolius 

Smilacina oleracea 
Snowdrops and winter Aconite 

do. eight kinds of 
Solanum crispum 

do. Seaforthianum 
Sparmannia africana 
Spirea Anthony Waterer 
Stanhopea platyceras 
Sternbergia lutea and §. angustifolia 

do. macrantha 
Stigmaphylion ciliatum 
Streptocarpus Galpini 

do. vars. of 

Streptocarpi, hybrid 
Stuartia pseudo-Camellia 
Sweet Peas, Hill, Stanley, Mrs Eokford, 

Orange Prince, and Dorothy Tennant 


Tetratheca ericoides 
Thalictrum anemonoides and Saxifraga 
. cwsia 
Thunbhergia grandiflora 
do. laurifolia 
do. two forms 
Tritonia aurea imperialis and T. a, 
maculata 
Tulipa Gesneriana, forms of 
do. Ostrowskyana, T. fragrans, and 
T. australis 
do. viteliina 
Tulips, old garden 
do. southern (T. australis) 
Tydza Mme. Heine 


Urceol’na pendula 


Vanda suavis 
do. teres 
Veronica Purple Queen 


Wahlenbergia pumiliorum 
do. saxicola 

Waldsteinia trifolia 

Watsonia angusta 


Xerophyllum asphodeloideg 


Zauschneria californica ; 
Zephyr-flower (Zephyranthes Atamasco 
Zephyranthes candida 

Zygopetalum Wailesianum 
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FRUIT But agriculture is a decaying industry, and 
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PLANTING LATE APPLES. 
WuerE the soil is suitable for the Blenheim 
Orange there is no better Apple to grow, and 
the conditions which suit the Blenheim will do 
for Cox’s Orange Pippin, There is a fortune in 
these two Apples if one could hit upon the 
right spot. Both the Blenheim and Cox’s 
Orange will canker on a damp, adhesive soil. 
The best soil for fruit culture is a deep fertile 
loam, gither naturally dry or artificially drained. 
The Blenheim, like many of the best late- 
keeping Apples, does not bear much in a young 
state ; therefore the planter must make up his 


mind to wait some years before he gets much 
return from it. The Blenheim is a wide- 
spreading tree when fully developed, and must 
have space. From 25 feet to 30 feet apart will 
not be too much for large orchard trees, but 
for realising early profits the spaces between 
the Blenheims must be filled with Cox’s Orange 
on the Paradise from 6 feet to 8 feet apart. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin on the Paradise will begin 
bearing early, and will continue till the 
3lenheims will require more space. As young 
trees will grow faster where the soil is well 
done, the surface for the first eight or ten years 
should be cultivated and cropped with some- 
thing that will pay expenses, There is more 
than one way of doing this, Early-flowering 
bulbs, such as Snowdrops and Daffodils, rows 
of Sweet Peas, and other flowers for cutting 
may follow later in the season, or, if desired, 
the ground may be planted between the fruit- 
trees with bush fruits or Strawberries. The 
latter plan succeeds very well indistricts where 
cheap labour can be had for gathering the fruit. 
But it is important that the land be well broken 
up either with the steam cultivator or the spade. 
The latter is the best tool, though the expense 
will be greater. This breaking up should be 
dons in winter when labour is cheap, and 
the first season a crop of early Potatoes will 
cleanse the ground from weeds and intermix 
the soil, There are other late sorts of Apples 
that would in some districts be more suitable 
than those named, as Wellington and Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Ribston Pippin on the Paradise 
to be the bottom crop. Bramley’s Seedling 
and Peasgood’s Nonesuch are good Apples, but 
these also require time and a good deal of space, 
but other kinds that will bear speedily and 
continue for twenty years or so ia a fertile con- 
dition and then be cleared away are numerous, 
Lord Suffield, Lord Grosvenor, and Stirling 
Castle are all good bearers on the Paradise- 
stock. In some districts local varieties have 
made a reputation and a name. In the eastern 
counties there is a popular variety called Mur- 
phy’s Seedling, a very fine late Apple, that will 
probably when better known be extensively 
planted. In many parts of the country land is 
very cheap. Some six or seven miles from 
where I am writing land has recently been sold 
by public auction for less than £5 per acre, 


offers no attraction to the capitalist ; but this 
state of things will not continue. Unfortu- 
nately, our legislators are more intent upon 
devising means to keep in oflice than to free the 
land from its trammels and make it quite free, 
or to see that the railway companies show as 
much favour to the native as the foreign pro- 
ducer. y 





PEACHES UNDER GLASS. 

Any land that will grow good Wheat will grow 
good Peaches, provided the necessary attention 
is given at all seasons. The times are develop- 
ing a strong tendency to economy, and all need- 
less expenditure must in the future be eradicated 
from our systems of gardening. In the past a 
good deal of money has been spent in excavating 
borders and filling in with soil from a distance, 
often carted at considerable expense. In some 
cases this may have been necessary, but in 
others, perhaps the majority, as good results 
might have been obtained ata tithe of the ex- 
pense. Where Peaches fail under glass the 
cause may generally be traced to neglect of 
some important cultural details. Wither the 
trees have been starved from want of water ab 
a critical time, or the proper thinning of the 
young wood has been neglected, or the ventila- 
tion has been faulty. Though it is necessary to 
free land from stagnant water for all fruit cul- 
ture, yet under glass the trees are more likely 
to have too little water than too much, especi- 
ally where the borders are above the natural 
level. 


The wisdom of the practice of planting Peaches 
which are covered with glass on what is virtually 
a heap of stones or brick-rubble is open to 
question. Where the soil is suitable and of 
sufficient depth, and the surface kept healthily 
moist and sufficiently supplied with proper 
nutriment, there will always be roots enough 
near the surface to ensure the proper maturation 
of the wood. If the subsoil is damp and cold, 
drains of sufficient capacity to dry and aérate it 
should be put in; but instead of taking ont the 
bad subsoil and filling in with something better, 
put the good soil on the top and lift the roots 
up into the sunshine. In other words, elevate 
the borders. Gardeners in private places 
are often heavily handicapped; they have 
had nothing to do with the selection of the 
site and have to make the best of things ; and, 
further, their reputation, almost their very 
existence, depends upon their success, and they 
cannot afford to run risks or lay aside any- 
thing which is calculated to make success sure, 
and so the pasture is stripped of its turf and 
deep holes are dug for its reception, The 
results even after this heavy expense have not 
always been commensurate. Besides, the times 
are changing. Every shilling will now have to 
do its proper amount of work, and success will 
be measured by the figures which appear on 
both sides of the ledger. The man who always 
keeps an open mind is never too old to learn, 
and one of the things forcing itself to the front 
is the necessity for keeping down the cost of 
production, 


A GLASS STRUCTURE FOR PEACHES cannot be 
too large. No house for Peaches if it has a 
span roof should be less than 2() feet wide with 
proportionate height, and for mid-season and 
late forcing 30 feet will be better. Vive years 
ago I planted a house of Peaches. The house 
contained a dozen trees, aud was in some 
respects of anexperimentwl character. In three 
years the branches met, though the trees were 
planted 16 feet apart. All the border-making 
consisted in trenching up the ground and adding 
some soil from land adjoining to deepen and 
elevate it, with the addition of such ameliora- 
ting substances as old plaster, wood ashes, &c. 
We have a lot to learn yet about fruit growing 
both under glass and in the open, and as regards 
Peaches, we want to learn more about the 
different varieties and how they behave under 
different conditions. The old Royal George 
always acquits itself well. The crops which 
have been seen on well nourished trees of 
this old favourite variety are sometimes 
enormous, It is said to be liable to mildew, 
but perhaps I have been fortunate in_ this 
respect, for I have never noticed this tendency 
either under glass or outside. Dymond is 
a good Peach, and its colour would sell it 
anywhere. Rivers’ Karly York I shall discard ; 
it bears freely enough, but is not large enough, 
and if a fairly good load is hung upon it the 
flavour suffers. It is not every Peach that can 
absorb the nourishment required to support a 
heavy load. MHale’s Harly is one of the most 
profitable Peaches to grow under glass. It 
swells up and colours its fruit well even when 
loaded almost to the break-down point. I 
think so much of this variety that I am going 
to plant a house entirely with it for early work. 
Peaches which ripen in May and June pay the 
best in a general way. I am assuming, of 
course, they are well cared for in every respect. 
We have something yet to learn as regards the 
amount of nourishment which can be profitably 
given to Peach-trees in full bearing. The idea 
that one or even two fruits per square foot is a 
full crop under a judicious system of feeding 
need not be observed or acted on. 

It is impossible to say how far any given tree 
can be loaded without injury to the crop or tree. 
Everything depends upon the support given 
during the progress of the crop. Certain I am 
that Peach-trees will profitably use up a good 
deal more nourishment than they generally 
receive. Very much more may be done with 
what are termed concentrated stimulants, and 
the use of them by most of us, at any rate, will 
be for some time of an experimental nature. 
I am not in favour of farmyard manure 
except it may be as a mulch on the surface, 
When buried in the borders in quantities 
sufficient to have much effect, it is apt to 
make the scil sour and destroy its porous 
and elastic character. As far as possible [ 
should make borders inside the house. Not that 
all the roots under any circumstances can be 
kept there. A vigorous Peach-tree or Vine 
will thrust out its roots in all directions in 
search of food. Many curious instances have 
been noted of the power of the roots of fruit- 
trees to burrow through or under walls, and 
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even to block up drains with fibrous growth. 
The chief attraction is moisture, and if this 
moisture is fortified with some stimulant they 
ssem to follow it with greater zest. E. 





2053.—Treatment of Vines.—Keep the 
house quite close for a week and the Vines well 
syringed three times a day. After that you 
may start the fice and maintain a temperature 
of 55 degs. night and day forafortnight. At 
the end of a fortnight of this treatment raise 
the temperature to 60 degs. As atmospheric 
moisture is essential to induce the buds to swell, 
you must continue the syringing, and also to 
damp the floor several times a day. In a 
month or five weeks the buds will begin to 
burst. After the young shoots have grown 
2 inches long you must discontinue syringing 
the rods, and to maintain the required degree 
of moisture syringe the walls and any other 
bare spaces about the house. When the growth 
is advanced to the above-mentioned stage the 
day temperature may be increased to 64 degs., 
but no higher, unless it is by sun-heat. Then 
it may safely be allowed to rise 10 degs. or 
15 degs. higher. The house will not require ven- 
tilating until the leaves begin to unfold, then a 
little air may be given at the top ventilators 
when the outside temperature stands at 40 degs. 
and above that point. When the heat is 
increased to 64 degs. by day the thermometer at 
night must be allowed to run down to 55 degs. 
If you keep the night and day temperature at 
the same figure the growth will be weak, and 
probably show but a few bunches of fruit. If 
there are clusters of young growths showing 
on the spurs you must reduce them by removing 
the weakly ones to two or three, allowing the 
others to remain until you can see which shoots 
are showing the largest bunches. One shoot left 
ona spur is generally sufficient, but if there is 
room on the wires you may leave two. Early 
forced Vines should always be allowed to carry 
a lighter crop than later ones. One bunch to a 
spar should forma good crop.—J. ©. C. 





GARDHN WORG.* 


Conservatory. 


Two showy Danks at this season are Habrothamnus 
fascicularis and Genista fragrans. The former is often 
a rather stalky, leggy thing in a pot, but plant it in the 
conservatory border, and give it a wire arch to run over, 
and it speedily becomes a bright object, with dangling 
bunches of red flowers in profusion. Prune back when 
the principal bloom is over, and a new growth burst forth, 
which is again soon covered with bright flowers. The 
Genista is a popular market plant, thousands of which are 
sold every winter when in bloom. I often hear complaints 
of this plant losing its leaves and flowers. To a certain 
extent this is true of plants in rooms, but in the conserva- 
tory, unless the plants are starved for want of water, or 
are potted too late, there is not much to complain of in 
this respect. It isa strong rooting plant, and if permitted 
to get very dry the leaves and fiower-buds may fall. As 
the plants come into flower a little stimulant will be 
useful. Very weak sulphate of ammonia, +oz. in 8 gallons 
of water, once a week, will strengthen the leaves and give 
substance to the blossoms. Tae sulphate of ammonia 
miy be used alternately with guano, and may be 
given to other plants coming into bloom. If plants are 
required to be grown and bloomed in small pots some 
stimulant must be given. The principal part of the 
market growers’ plants are limited to pots 5 inches in 
diameter, and to turn out these masses of growth and 
blossom stimulants must be used. What a marked 
difference there is at the present moment between 
Cinerarias and Cyclamens supplied with plain water only 
and others receiving a reasonable amount of liquid 
stimulant. Orange-trees will require occasional sponging 
to keep the foliage perfectly clean. Those who raise seed- 
ling Oranges to provide stocks for grafting may graft them 
when about the thickness of one’s little finger, or a little 
less. Should be grafted in a warm house, and kept close. 
The strongest stock can be cut down before grafting, but 
the smaller stocks are grafted on the side, young wood 
being used. 
Forcing-house. 


This house will have a godd deal of work to do now, 
Besides the u3ual forced flowers for the conservatory and 
for cutting, seeds must be sown of many things, and other 
plants raised from cuttings. Tae latter will strike all 
the better if they are placed in a warm house for two or 
three weeks before the cuttings are wantad. Seeds of the 
best kinds of Tomatoes and Cucumbers should be sown at 
once to have stronz plants ready for turning out under 
glass at the beginning of Marchorearlier. Taoen very often 
the forcing-house can be used for Tomatoes without interfer- 
ing with its other work. I have had a row of Tomatoes 
all round a span-roofed forciag-house, the plants being 
trained up just under the glass. They can be planted in 
boxes, or a trough can be made of boards for them, aad 
the centre of the house kept for forcing other plants. 








* Fn cold or northern districts the operations referred 
fo under ‘Garden Work” may be dons from ten days to 
a hg doe later than 18 here tndicated with equally good 
results, 


Roses under glass. 

Well-ripened plants may now be started to flower in 
March. Those March Roses are always good. Sometimes 
the early forced blooms are thin and inferior. The ideal 
way of forcing Roses in pots is to plunge the pots into a 
bed of leaves which are heating steadily. This gives such 
a filip to the roots that the flowers are sure to feel the 
benefit, and Roses which make vigorous growth are not so 
subject to insect attacks, 


Late Peach-house. 

Get the trees pruned, cleaned, and tied in as soon as 
possible. If young trees are growing slowly lay the strong 
wood in instead of cutting it out. The more an over- 
luxuriant tree ig pruned the stronger it grows. Better tie 
the strong shoots in if there is room, but trained down as 
much ag possible, and keep the centre of the trees open. 
There is no better wash for Peach-trees than Gishurst 
compound. Three ounces to the gallon in ordinary cases 
will be strong enough. Do not tie the shoots too tight, 
as room must be left for growth. 


Mushroom-house, 


Continue to make up new beds, and take the most out 
of those now in bearing by using weak stimulants. Salt 
in small quantities is a useful stimulant for Mushrooms, 
especially after the beds have been in bearing for some 
time. The salt may be used in addition to some other 
stimulant, such as guano or nitrate of soda. Introduce 
roots of Seakale and Rhubarb at frequent intervals, so as 
to keep up a regular succession. Chicory and Dandelion 
roots will come on in this house. 


Cold Frames. 


Give air to Violets when not freezing. Cauliflowers, 
Carnations, Auriculas, and things of like character must 
also be freely ventilated when mild. Better not water 
much now. 

Window Gardening, 


Keep all succulents dry. This includes Cactuses, Aloes, 
and Mesembryanthemums—all charming things, and not 
difficult to grow and keep if the frost is kept out. Saxi- 
fraga sarmentosa makes a pretty basket-plant, and is 
hardy. Sedum carneum, another hardy basket-plant, is 
very pretty 

Outdoor Garden. 

Take advantaze of the open weather to get on with ground 
work, and plant deciduous trees and shrubs, See that all 
those which have much top are firmly fixed in the ground 
and securely staked, asa tree twisted about by the wind 
before it has had a chance to get established will probably 
die. Evergreens may be held over till February or later. 
One of the principal aids to success in planting is a well 
broken up and well pulverised soil. All things should be 
mulched ag soon as planted. If not already done bulb 
beds should be mulched with a little manurial compost 
before frost sets in. It is a great help also to Pinks, 
Carnations, Pansies, etc. The planting of Roses has been 
freely carried on during the past six weeks, and probably 
more yet remains to be done, as we find some who prefer 
spring planting, and Tea Roses will always be satisfactory 
when planted in spring. If purchased in autumn they 
can be laid in, and when frost sets in, if they are earthed 
up 6 inches, they will come out all right in March or early 
in April. Herbaceous plants may be divided and trans- 
planted in open weather, though they do as well if left 
till February, or even March. Of course, the spring- 
flowering things should not be moved now. 


Fruit Garden. 


Good late Pears are always valuable. Oae of the best at 
this season is Glou Morceau. The tree requires a deep, 
well-drained soil, and it will pay for a wall, as it bears 
freely when the tree is well-established, and, of course, 
for wall-planting should be worked on the Pear stock. 
Winter Nelis is another valuable Pear at this season, and 
whilst the two Pears remain in season no one could 
complain. Bergamotte d’Espéren and Beurré Rance 
come in later. The former though rather small is a fine- 
flavoured Pear and bears freely on the Quince; it should 
have a sheltered place, and if possible a wall. Beurré 
Rance when in good condition is a fine Pear. The best 
fruit of it I ever tasted were grown on an_espalier. 
Sow a few seeds of early Melons for the Melon-house 
or to be planted on the hotbed, if the heat can be 
kept up. Out down old trees intended for grafting and 
select strong, healthy shoots, and lay in under a north 
wall to serve for grafts. Peaches in blossom in the early 
house must have some help in setting, and Strawberries 
also when the flowers open. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Oae of the first matters requiring attention is to make 
out the seed order, and send it in. Every gardener is 
guided by the taste of his employer as to the varieties 
to order, In my experience it was never wise to discard 
a good old variety of anything until something else better 
could be found to supersede it at the same or nearly the 
same price, Economy isa very important matter, Many 
seed firms are supposed to make large profits out of new 
varieties of vegetables, but taking into consideration the 
expense of production and the fact that very many of the 
new varieties disappear in a year or two, it is diffisult to 
see where the large profits come in. I should say those 
who stick to the good old things and keep them true by 
persisted selection and frequent ripening during growth 
will do best, There should be plenty of Seakale, Rhubarb, 
Asparagus, and Mushrooms now, and successions should 
be arranged for so that there may be no break in the 
supply. Make up hotbeds for early Potatoes, Horn 
Carrots, Radishes, and Lettuces. The Paris Market Cab- 
bage Lettuce may ba sown or planted in the open after 
Asparagus, Salading is always valuable in March and 
April. Dandelion, Chicory, Mustard and Cress, may be 
brought on as required, E. Hospay, 





Work in the Towa Garden. 


Very little can be done outdoors now, and_ except keep- 
ing the garden clean and free from all unnecessary litter, 
and affording protection to some of the weaker subjects 
in the open border, littls remains to be carried out. Tea 
Roses, if not well protected by some long litter, are likely 
to feel the effects of the frost very keenly. Chrysanthe- 
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mums which have been grown in the open, and those 
which have blossomed against the walls, if not already cut 
down, should receive this treatment without delay. The 
young Pore springing up from the base should be 
mulched with some well rotted manure, or failing this, 
ashes may be used for the same purpose. Any reader 
possessing a cold frame in which there is some spare room, 
should on a fine day, when there is little frost, shift some 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemum plants from the 
border into this. Take the roots up with a good ball of 
earth attached, and plant in boxes or into some light 
compost, or even Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. Here the plants 
may remain until the spring, when they may be divided 
into three or four nice pieces, and replanted in the open 
border, Whilst the plants are in the cold frame cuttings 
may be detached and dibbled in around the edge of a 
3-inch pot in some light soil, with plenty ofsand. By this 
date very few Chrysanthemums will be in flower in the 
greenhouse and conservatory. This should therefore be a 
busy time for increasing the stock. Select those cuttings 
which push their way through the soil at a distance from 
the old stem. Do not choose cuttings of too sappy a 
character. Make them about 24 inches to 3 inches long. 
If space permits put each cutting singly into a thumb pot, 
if large blooms are desired. If they are only wanted for 
ordinary decoration, a number may be propagated in one 
pot. Water with a fine rosed can, and place them ina 
fairly deep box, standing the pots on some Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse or ashes, cover with some pieces of glass. Main- 
tain a temperature of from 40 degs. to 45 degs. and then 
the cuttings will root in a week or two. Wipe excessive 
moisture from off the glass morning and evening. Any 
town gardener now making up his mind to have a quan- 
tity of Chrysanthemums in the garden next autumn 
would be well advised if he secures the early and semi- 
early sorts, These will be a mass of colour during August, 
September, and O:stober, and even later should the 
weather remain open. Thisis a grand town garden plant. 
Ordinary greenhouses will be useful in many ways just 
now. The temperature should never exceed 55 degs. and 
5 degs. less would be much better. Ventilate, without 
causing draughts, as plants are very sensitive of a chill, 
Those pots of bulbs which were potted early may now be 
removed from the plunging material and gradually inured 
to the light of the greenhouse. In about a week they 
should bear full exposure. Little difficulty should be 
experienced in having a display of bulbous subjects in 
this way, within a week or two, and if there are others 
in the plunging material for a succession the house may 
be kept quite bright with the display. Never let these 
plants become dry. They revel in moisture, and this 
should be given slightly tepid. The spikes of blossoms 
may be improved by watering the plants once a week 
with guano water, and sulphate of ammonia, the former 
half an ounce and the latter a quarter of an ounce toa 
gallon of water, and never more. Snowdrops, Scillas, 
Crocuses, Lachenalias, Hyacinths, and Tulips, are the 
likely bulbs to be ready. Sponge all foliage plants with 
tepid water, as this is conducive to their good health. The 
useful Spirea japonica and Dielytra spectabilis may be 
potted up even now with good results. They can be 
bought very cheaply and reward the grower with a mass 
of flowers. The beautiful Persian Cyclamen is in full 
beauty now and should continue to produce flowers for 
several weeks to coms; if carefully looked after and not 
allowed to suffer for water. D. B. ORANE. 





THE COMING WHEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
4th to January 11th. 


We sowed our first early Peas at the foot of a south wall 
about the end of November ; these are now up and are 
looking well. Another sowing of the dwarf variety Chel- 
sea Gem has just been made ona warm south border. Any 
border intended for early crops must of necessity be very 
deep and rich. Stirred the soil among Spinach, Cabbages, 
Lettuces, etc. This stirring has a considerable effect upon 
the growth even in winter. Finished trenching the 
ground intended for sowing Asparagus seeds in March. 
The first frosty morning that comes some short manure will 
be wheeled on, and in due course this will beforkedin, and 
in March the land will bs in good condition for seeding. 
We force a good deal of Asparagus, and a piece of ground 
several rod3 in extent is sown annually to rais3 young 
plants. These are not transplanted, but are sown thinly 
and grown on as fast as possible by the aid of rich 
surfacs dressing, including an occasional dressing of 
nitrate of soda and other artificials, used only in small 
quantities. Moved a lot of forced flowers to the conser- 
vatory to supply the places of plants going out of bloom. 
We have still a few Chrysanthemums, but they are not so 
valued now. Good plants of Deutzias, Rhododendrons, 
Tea Roses, Lilacs, and White Azaleas, are coming in, 
Yellow Daffodils in large pots, a dozen or more bulbs in a 
pot, make a brave show now arranged in a good-sized 
group. Finished pruning, cleaning, and training Vinesin 
late house. Golden Qieen is a very useful late Grape. 
when well-ripened. Those who have not heat enough to 
grow Muscats might give the Golden Queen a trial. Itis 
a good cropper, shows plenty of its branches, sets well, 
and if well-nourished the berries swell up well and in a 
light sunny house the flavour and colouring are excellent. 
May be grown with Black Hamburgh or Alicante. Will 
not ripen as soon as Hamburgh, but will come in a little 
before Alicante and will keep in good condition till 
after Christmas. Repairing turf on tennis lawn, and then 
kept a couple of men working the heavy roller on it half 
aday. This rolling will be repeated when necessary, and 
by the spring the surface will be as smooth and level asa 
billiard-table. When a tennis-lawn is allowed to be dormant 
till required for use it remains in a rough condition all the 
season and costs twice as much as it ought to do for 
labour. 





“Ths Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
wood engrdvings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarg Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 128.; well bound in 
half-morocco, 1&8. Through all booksellers, 
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FERNS. 


FILMY FERNS. 


Ir the right conditions are present, these are 
not difficult to manage. I have seen them do 
well in a sunk pit on the north side of a lofty 
wall, where the atmosphere was always cool 
and damp, and the light subdued. It is quite 
possible to construct a suitable position for 
them in acool, shady part of the conservatory or 
Fern-house by excavating a space 6 feet or 
more square, and covering it in with glass. A 
dry atmosphere would be fatal to them. Neither 
do they require much heat. Several of the Todeas 
come from Australia. Hymenophyllum Tun- 
bridgense isa British species, and used to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, and 
the Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radicans) may 








scarlet and yellow blossoms form a very showy 
feature in the stove at this season, and they 
retain their freshness a considerable time. It 
was introduced from Mexico over twenty-five 
years ago, and is in some places grown to a con- 
siderable extent,—P, 


GRAPES WITH ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE, 


THERE appears to be an increased demand for 
Vine leaves with beautiful tints during the early 
winter months, not only for dishing up dessert, 
but also for table decoration, and for dishing 
white Grapes or any other fruit that is pale in 
colour nothing sets it off to such advantage as 
finely marked Vine leaves, the red in them 
showing up the fruit beautifully and far better 
than is possible with green foliage by lamp-light. 
My ideas may perhaps be considered not up to 
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be associated with them, as they thrive under 
similar treatment as regards a damp, cool 
atmosphere in a shady situation. The ideal 
position for these plants would be a cave, 
with the water constantly dripping about in 
small quantities, and perhaps a natural stream 
running through. But they will succeed very 
well in any cool, damp, shady situation. Loam 
and peat in about equal parts will be a suitable 
compost, and they should be rather under than 
overpotted. Todea pellucida (see cut) is one of 
the most interesting species. E. H. 





Scutellaria Mocciniana.—By some 
authorities this is given as a summer-blooming 
plant. This is certainly quite correct, but at the 
same time its flowering season is by no means 
limited to that particular period, for it will not 
only bloom in the autumn, but its brightly 
coloured blossoms are in many cases borne at 
this season of the year. A few heads of its 





Filmy Fern (Todea pellucida). 


From a photograph, 


date in preferring green leaves for dishing up 
black Grapes or any other fruit that is dark 
or red in colour, but my contention is that the 
green leaves form a better contrast than those 
that are strongly marked with red, which is too 
closely allied to the black or red in the fruit to 
show up inthe best form. Again, unless the 
table is very large, I think Vine-leaves, although 
splendidly coloured, have a somewhat heavy 
effect, and are neither so pretty nor effective as 
something smaller and lighter. However, in 
many gardens it does not signify much what the 
gardener may consider pretty or otherwise ; he 
must do his best to try and meet the wishes of 
his employers, and whatever they require done, 
strive to do it well and thus give satisfaction. 
Some ladies and gentlemen have been so 
delighted with the use of coloured Vine-leaves 
for the purpose named that a good priceh as 
been paid for such foliage, and in one instance a 
gardener had trouble because he could not 
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produce the-same. Fortunately, evidence was 
brought forward to prove that soil and its con- 
stituents exercise an influence on the colouring, 
and also that certain varieties will produce 
lovely leaves in the autumn, while others fail to 
do so in spite of all efforts. 

Out of many varieties of Grapes grown in 
various parts and on different soils, I never 
found any sort that would equal West’s St, 
Peter’s for handsome foliage in the autumn, 
The red in the leaves is deeper and freely pro- 
duced in both large and small ones. All 
gardeners who are anxious to have plenty of 
such foliage should make room for this variety 
in one of the late vineries, as it is a late Grape 
of good quality when well grown. On our 
sandy soil Gros Guillaume always colours well, 
the red running in lines up the ribs of the leaf, 
but I do not consider this Grape worth its room, 








as the flavour is at best only indifferent. It is 
scarcely fit to be compared to West’s St. Peter’s 
in either fruit or foliage. Black Alicante 
produces a large percentage of handsome 
foliage, not so deeply marked with red as 
the preceding, but covered with small blotches 
of red. Of late years these markings have 
been more pronounced, which I attribute 
to increased applications of potash. The same 
effect has been observed in Gros Colman, but 
why it is so much more apparent in some Vines 
than others by their side is a question that I 
cannot fathom. As previously stated, the oils 
may have something to do with the colouring, 
especially as regards one or two of the last- 
named, and manuring with chemical compounds 
may also bear on the matter, but if I had to 
plant a Vine to produce both good fruit and 
foliage for decoration, I should rely on West’s 
St. Peter’s with a certainty of its answering 
expectations.—W. 
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OHRYSANTHHA MUMS. 


MISTAKES IN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE, 
ADVICE TO GROWERS IN GENERAL, 
IN a series of articles I intend to point out 
many common errors that from observation I 
know exist; andin doing soI shali take into 
account the amateurs with a few dozen plants 
as well as the grower of a thousand. The 
quickest way to success in the culture of flowers 
is taking note of one’s mistakes and trying to 
remedy them another year. The errors may be 
small in themselves, but when multiplied they 
undoubtedly mean failure. By directing atten- 
tion to wrong methods, now that the start for 
next year has begun, it is not too much to hope 
that some of the readers of GARDENING may 
look back and point to them now ; and in avoid- 
ing the same their reward may be even a more 
satisfactory Chrysanthemum season than the 
one now almost past. 
PROPAGATION. 

There are several mistakes in connection with 
the cuttings, and the first I think is not begin- 
ning ingoodtime. There is a notion with many 
that certain varieties must not be propagated 
until an exact date—the first of December, may- 
be—and good cuttings are even suffered to 
remain on the old stools to spoil rather than 
sever them before this exact date is reached. 
Ig it not easy to see such practice is faulty ? 
Sorts which produce their blossoms somewhat 
early in the autumn are those so treated. Now, 
the fact is, we cannot give Chrysanthemums too 
long &® season of steady growth; at least, for 
the production of large blooms. Does it not 
seem the better plan then to start them on their 
journey directly stout cuttings can be obtained, 
s0 that we may get the pots well filled with 
roota to respond to the brighter weather of 
advancing spriag? The subsequent growth 
must be more satisfactory than from young 
plants less well rooted. We have the remedy 
for early sorts in March. The tips of the 
growth may be removed, and a strong shoot will 
readily spring from @ plant that has so many 
little roots to feed it. I strongly advise, 
therefore, that an early date be made. Secure 
the best cuttings while they may be obtained if 
the best results be desired. I do not say that a 
fair measure of sucze33 may not be ours from 
cuttings rooted as late as the month of February. 
Nice bushy specimens cin be grown, for 
instance, but for the growth of large blooms we 
must have a longer seajon. 

Toa best cuttings are those which spring from 
the base of the old stem, and perhaps even push 
up through the earth some distance from it. 
These are the most desirable. Bat in the case 
of many kinds we should be forced to wait a 
cousiderable time for such. Rather than do 
this I would take young green growths that 
push out from the stem, even at the risk of their 
showing premature flower-buda in the course of 
afew weeks. I know one very saccessful ex- 
hibitor who is not at all particular in the matter. 
He may be seen pulling away young growths 
with flower-buds on even at the time, and will 
depend on plants raised in that way for next 
season’s flowers. His desire is to get the cut- 
tings rooted before the dreary winter sets in. 

As to rooting the cuttings, one cannot make 
a mistake in regard to the soil ualess fertilising 
manures be mixed with it. This has been done 
to my knowledge with the result that the cut- 
ticgs absolutely refused to make roots. The 
leaves flagged, withered, and finally died. A 
soil of a loamy character with a fair sprinkling 
of sand to keep it porous is desirable. I should 
prefer to put one cutting in a pot rather than a 
quantity, because, however carefally the latter 
may be packed, some check muat follow. Potted 
singly at first the little plants may receive a 
subsequent shift with.a very small amount of 
damage, 

Were I sure of a mild winter I would advise 
that the cuttings bestruck in a cold frame; but 
with such seasons as the last, when severe frost 
was so protracted, the method is not safe. A 
great mistake, however, is coddling. Hundreds 
of Chrysanthemum cuttings are lost each year in 
this way. The possessor of new varieties, say, 
is 80 anxious to pay them extra attention that a 
little box is made to stand on or over the hot- 


flag. Water is given them, but still it seems 
impossible to get the leaves to become erect ; 
more is sprinkled on, the box is kept closed and 
stuffy, and in a few days we find the bottom: of 
the cuttings black and dead. Dapend upon it, 
a great error is made when we try to prevent 
the leaves flagging a little. Chrysanthemum 
cuttings will root on a shelf or anywhere in an 
ordinary greenhouse, but the process is long. It 
is desirable, then, to get as near as we can to a 
cold-frame treatment inside the greenhouse. If 
the cutting pots be stood on the lattice-work 
staging this cannot be obtained, because the air 
that must of necessity pass among them prevents 
a moist bottom. The damp surface to stand the 
pots on may be provided easily by the use of 
shallow boxes, which answer the purpose of a 
miniature frame. Ifa little Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
ashes be at the bottom all the better. It is 
necessary to keep the cuttings in a more closed 
atmosphere than the opsn greenhouse, and this 
may be accomplished by placing pieces of glass 
as a covering to the box or boxes. Could a 
house be spared for Chrysanthemum cuttings 
alone I would not require anything except a cool 
bottom, but in a structure where a mixed 
collection of plants is grown too much air for the 
cuttings must necessarily be given. For another 
reason are boxes recommended. In these we 
should allow a small amount of air to pass 
through daily to sweeten the surroundings, and 
when the glass is off there is an opportunity for 
just a slight sprinkling of water. When the 
cuttings are put in a thorough watering may be 
given, and this should almost last the time re- 
quired for the cuttings to root. It is an essential 
point afterwards to dew the leaves at intervals 
of a few days, but to avoid souring the soil with 
over-abundant moisture. It is wrong to allow 
the cuttings to stay in the boxes after they have 
rooted, and thus become drawn-up and soft. 
The process of inuring them to the more airy 
atmosphere must, however, be gradual, and the 
after-treatment requires that the young plants 
should be placed near the glass to assist a sturdy 
growth. 

In the foregoing remarks the salient points 
insisted upon are: Early propagation, to avoid 
coddling, and a cool treatment. It should be 
remembered that the Chryzanthemum is hardy 
plant ; we should not treat it, then, in any phase 
of its culture ag a tender exotic. H. 8 





A FEW EXCELLENT SORTS OF RECENT 
DATE. 


THE amateur, reading of new varieties being 
honoured with certificates of merit almost every 
week, is as much at a loss in selecting novelties 
as when wading through a lengthy catalogue, 
so numerous are they. Nor is the fact of being 
so honoured always a proof that a variety will 
be serviceable for general cultivation. I could 
give plenty of instances of new Chrysanthemums 
obtaining the ‘‘hall mark,” as it is sometimes 
called, which are very little heard of afterwards. 
The reason of thisis not far to seek. Promising 
seedlings, it may be, are pumped up to their 
utmost development by the skill of the best 
growers to win the coveted award, and those 
outside have very little to go by as to the nature 
of the plant, whether it be easy or difficult to 
grow. If the latter be the case, then such kinds, 
however handsome the bloom, are of little value 
to the ordinary cultivator. The height of the 
plant is also one of the things most persons 
desire some knowledge of when adding new sorts 
to collections, an ungainly growth being a fatal 
point. These things will be borne in mind in 
the following selection, all of which are under 
the observation of the writer. 


PALLANZA.—To appreciate the merits of this 
flne yellow Japanese Chrysanthemum one should 
see 1b growing in quantity, so rich and free- 
flowering is it. The blooms are fairly large and 
of a drooping character. This variety may be 
grown to huge dimensions, as I have seen blooms 
that will rival the finest specimens of Sunflower, 
and it surpasses that fine yellow in colour and in 
this—every blossom is held upright by. a firm 
flower-stalk. It is of medium height, and easy 
to grow. 

Mop.i1z, A, DE GALBERT.—This graceful and 
yet massive flower is among the finest I have 
seen. The florets are of extra length and 
remarkably rich. Colour, white with just a 


water pipes. In this dry position ‘the cuttings! tinge of cream. As a show bloom one that will 


be highly esteemed. The growth is of medium 
height and strength, and a sort that does well 
under ordinary culture. 

Puasus.—Pure chrome-yellow. This is one 
of the most handsome of all Japanese Chrysan- 
themum3. Large, full to the centre, with petals 
of rich substance ; it has a striking formation of 
recurving cnaracter, with just a curl at the tips 
of the florets. The habit is dwarf and branching, 
and its leaves distinct in being the deepest green 
of any. Whether for large blooms or for growing 
in quantity this variety must become popular, 

M. Grorcrs Brron.—Bright dark colours are 
all too rare. This variety, therefore, will be 
welcome on account of its rich shade of crimson. 
The bloom is full and handsome. Not the least 
of its merits is an excellent free-growing habit, 
which renders it useful for any purpose. 

Morvuat Frrenp.—We have had white sorts 
of American origin of exceptional excellence 
before this—notably Niveum—but in many 
respects it will be difficult to find any finer white 
than the new-comer. ‘The white is pure and the 
florets of extra substance. Its blooms may be 
had of huge size on plants not more than 3 feet 
high. This dwarfoess iscommendable. It is of 
easy culture. 

Bove p’Or (Calvat).—Incurving blooms of 
the Japanese type are strikingly handsome in 
some cases, and to admirers of the form this 
novelty is most desirable. Colour, buff-yellow. 
The bloom is not extra large; its petals are 
broad and stout, and the growth of the plant 
among the most dwarf. In all respects save 
colour it is most like 

Lovuisx.—This is not exactly new, but it has 
been seen in such fine condition this season that 
Tadd the name merely to draw attention to a 
Chrysanthemum every grower should possess. 
Colour, blush-white. 

Mrs. E S. Trarrorp is included on account 
of its easy culture ag well as on the merits of the 
blossom3. The variety is a rosy-bronzed sport 
from Wm. Tricker, a well-known sort. 

SoUVENIR DE Petite AMIE is a variety of 
very dwarf growth. Fine large blooms may be 
had from stems under 3 feet high, and the foliage 
is excellent. Its flowers are large, recurving in 
shape, and pure white. Sach old favourites as 
Avalanche are easily beaten by the above-named 
novelty. 

M. Cu. Morin.—This is a very fise flower of 
& bronzy-yellow colour. The shape of the bloom 
is recurving, a graceful form. It is of medium 
height, and one that can be recommended to 
amateur growers because of easy culture. 

Mme. Carnot.—There are several good white 
Chrysanthemums, and this is one of the very 
best. The colour is pure, and its blooms of that 
informal, ragged shape which has made the 
Japanese class so popular. It is of medium 
height, with especially fine foliage, and equally 
fine disbudded (in which case the flowers come 
very large), or grown in bush form for quantity. 

M. Gruyer —This novelty of last year is 
likely to be the best of its shade of coleur— 
pearly pink. It is very large and full. The 
form is slightly drooping. With the above 
named merits it has ample leafage and is very 
easy to grow. 

Mme. Ap. CHAtTiIN.—An incurving shape of 
huge size, and pure white. This is much the 
best of its particular style I have seen. The 
petals are of medium width and of good 
texture. Its habit of growth is among the most 
dwarf. 

Devuit DE JuLes Ferry,—Amaranth-crimson 
is a shade of colour not always admired. This 
variety, however, is the best and richest of the 
hue. Its blooms are large and handsome. The 
florets recurve and thus hide the silvery reverse, 
somewhat unusual with Chrysanthemums of this 
violet coloured tint. 

M. PanckoucHE.—This variety was highly 
eulogised last year, and the flowers noted this 
season are equal in beauty to anything that has 
been said. It isa very long petalled Japanese 
type of bloom of a drooping character. The 
colour is yellow. Every bud perfects a fine 
bloom, whilst in growth it is free from any 
difficulty. 

This list will be supplemented later when 
most promising kinds have fully expanded. 





Chrysanthemum Sceur Dorothes 
Souille.—It may not be generally known that 
this Anemone - flowered Chrysanthemum is 
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excellent as a specimen, At the York Chrys- 
anthemum Show it is annually well repre- 
sented by plants furnished with from sixty 
to eighty fair-sized blooms. The guard petals 
droop gracefully, and the disc is blush, especially 
when the plants are not trained ina formal, stilf 
way, but allowed freedom.—E. M. 


Chrysanthemum Madame Carnot.— 
This is a desirable variety that will become as 
popular as Viviand Morel. It may, indeed, 
pass as a white form of that fine kind. I have 
tried it in various ways this year. As a sort to 
grow exhibition blooms it has no equal among 
white Chrysanthemums, and, grown naturally, 
I think it the best of the colour, the formation 
of its flowers is so handsome and the texture 
rich and wax-like. It is an easy grower. 
From early selected buds, however, it is a 
failure.—H., 


Chrysanthemum Hugene Dailla- 
douzs.—As a late-flowering variety this 
American-raised Chrysanthemum is distinctly 
valuable. Belonging to the incurved type of 
Japanese, the full, massive blooms, deep yellow 
in colour, are most useful at the end of Decem- 
ber. The only fault that can be urged against 
the variety ig its somewhat tall, weakly growth. 
By a system of pinching the shoots in the early 
stages of growth this defect may be obviated 
somewhat.—E. M. 


Chrysanthemum Leon Frache.—It 
would be difficult to name a variety better 
adapted for giving flowers at Christmas than 
this. Opening of a blush pink the colour 
gradually changes to pure white. A simple way 
of obtaining fine blooms for cutting is to grow 
the plants as if for large blooms until the first 
natural break is made in April. Instead of 
reducing the number to three in the usual way, 
allow five of the shoots to grow. Remove the 
crown bud and run them on to the next, or 
terminal. The latest formed buds give the 
required blooms. If larger blooms are required 
remove all but one on a shoot.—K. M. 


Dwarf Chrysanthemums.—A friend 
of mine gave me a copy of GARDENING, and 
therein I found useful hints, I like the paper 
so much that I intend taking it in every week. 
I should like you to tell me the best way to grow 
my Chrysanthemums? I have just taken my 
cuttings. I want about six to nine blooms on 
each plant, the blooms to be as large as I can 
get them, and the plants as dwarf as possible, 
ag my greenhouse is low. Many of my plants 
were too long this year to get in without bend- 
ing the stems down and then bringing them 
upright again. By answering this you will 
oblige a great lover of the above flowers.— 
Moms, 

*,” You should grow only varieties of natur- 
ally dwarf habit, such as Mrs. F. Jameson, 
Avalanche, Duchess of Wellington, A. H. 
Fewkes, International, etc. Or else cut your 
plants down to 6 inches of stem early in June, 
shortly before giving the final potting. In this 
way you may obtain a nice collection of plants, 
none exceeding 3 feet in height. Nine blooms 
per plant are more than can be obtained by the 
ordinary methods of growing ‘‘ show ” flowers, 
and to do this you must either stop the plants 
early and secure three shoots, let them ‘‘ break ” 
naturally, and take the crown buds—three on 
each of the primary shoots—or else let them 
* break ” naturally and grow on to the terminal 
buds, ‘‘taking” three of these also on each 
shoot. Which is the best plan depends alto- 
gether on the variety ; but, of course, by this 
method you will not get flowers quite so large 
as on the ‘‘three bloom” system. It is not of 
much use to cut down the naturally tall varie- 
ties, but those of medium to tall habit are 
greatly reduced in height by this plan. Take 
up three shoots apiece, and let these each carry 
three blooms, 






































Chrysanthemum William Westlake. — 
Plants of this Pompon variety grown into a large size, 
freely trained, and profusely fiowered, are objects of much 
beauty. At the late Norwich show this variety was 
represented by plants fully 4 feet high, and nearly as much 
in width, being fairly smothered with the golden-yellow 
blooms.—E. M, 


Chrysanthemum Gaetano Guelfi. — This 
Japanese Ohrysanthemum is one of the best of white 
flowered varieties to grow for decoration nowadays. 
Plants cultivated as bushes are very useful, and givea 
quantity of flowers for filling vases. ‘The peculiar twist 
of the narrow semi-drooping florets adda to the beauty of 
this Chrysanthemum,.—E, M, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MULLEINS (VERBASCUMS). 
THE Mulleins in cultivation in gardens are for 
the most part of only biennial duration, They 
are somewhat unsatisfactory plants to deal 
with on account of this, and also on account of 
their extreme susceptibility to cross-fertilisation. 
It is almost, if not quite, impossible to keep 
them true to name when a collection is grown ; 
indeed, the only way if this be desired is to 
grow one or two species only in a garden, and 
these as far away from each other as possible. 
A great many of the species and varieties are, 
asa matter of fact, considerably enhanced by 
crossing, and groups of a mixed lot of these 
hybrids are at once interesting and very beauti- 
ful. The stately flower-stems and large showy 
yellow blooms of the species allied to Thapsus 
mark them as wild garden flowers, and where 
the soilis rich and stiffish no better or showier 
plants can be grown. In the rockery we find 
them quite indispensable, and encourage rather 
than prevent their seeding amongst the mixed 
shrubs, etc., in the vicinity of the rock garden. 
They are also good border plants, and rarely if 
ever fail to reproduce themselves freely from 
self-sown seed. 

















The Purple-flowered Mullein (Verbascum phoeniceum), 


VERBASCUM CHAIXI, OR V. VERNALE, is cone 
of the true perennial species now in cultivation. 
This may apply only on warm soils. It often 
attains to 10 feet in height, and when well 
grown forms a most imposing group. The 
leaves, very large and bright green, come up 
early and ae very efiective. The flowera are 
large, yellow, with purple filaments, very 
striking, and last a long time in good condition. 
For the back row of mixed borders, for isolated 
groups, and amongst mixed shrubs this species 
is very effective, and as it gives little or no 

rouble, is certainly one of the best for general 

purposes ina garden. Of this there are two 
hybrids, semi-lanatum and Freynianum, both 
showy. Native of Europe. 

V. CRAssIFOLIUM.—A very distinct and 
charming species, with yellowish tomentose 
woolly leaves and robust spikes of large yellow 
flowers. It is a native of Portugal, and one of 
the few species that will do in a light sandy 
soil. 

V. cUPREUM.—A species nearly allied to V. 
pheeniceum, quite hardy, and a true perennial. 
It has cordate wrinkled leaves and copper- 
coloured flowers, very quaint and interesting. 
It is perhaps a hybrid of V. phceniceum, 
flowering May to August. South Europe. 

V. oLymPicuM,—A gigantic V. Thapsus, and 


one of the grandest of the genus. 





The flower- 
stems in strong specimens attain to from 6 feet 
to 10 feet in height, the flowers very large, rich 
yellow, the woolly leaves forming large rosettes, 
A biennial from the Orient, 

V. PH@NickEuUM.—A perennial species, and 
one of the very best for mixed borders in small 
gardens (see cut). Itis very variable, there being 
white, violet, lilac, rose, deep violet, and purple- 
flowered varieties. It continues flowering 
from May to August, and when doing well is a 
very striking plant. Native of South Europe. 

VY. PHLOMOIDES (the large wooily-leaved Mul- 
lein) is a biennial and very fine in groups. The 
flowers are large, pale yellow with purple fila- 
ments. Robust specimens reach a height of 
from 6 feet to 8 feet. South Europe. Australe 
and Sartori are well-known and very desirable 
varieties. 

THE PYRAMIDAL MULLEIN (V. pyramidatum), 
with its candelabrum-like branches of bright 
yellow flowers, is a very effective border plant. 
{t is perennial on warm rich soils, and is very 
effective with its towering flower-stems and 
huge rosettes of crisped leaves. Native of the 
Caucasus and Siberia. 

All the Verbascums are worth a place in the 
garden if only they could be kept true, but in 
the absence of thie, the hybrids, which are 
always showy and in some few cases differ little 
from the types, may well be grown. D. 





2051.—Treatment of Iris and Gladio- 
lus The Bride.—It is very late to pot these 
things. It should have been done last’ Septem- 
ber. Of course, they will blossom now if you 
have good bulbs, but they will be weaker and 
later than would have been the case had they 
been attended to earlier. The Gladiolus is the 
more tender of the two, but it will be better 
now if the Iris is not exposed to frost. Both 
may be plunged in a cold frame if you keep the 
frost from reaching them, Any good garden 
‘oil, with some sand with it, will do to pot 
them in.—J. C. C. 

Old-fashioned Violets.—Theold cottage- 
garden Violet, one of the parents presumably of 
some of our most esteemed varieties, is not often 
met with nowadays. This old Viclet has, how- 
ever, merits which even at the present time en- 
title it to some consideration. For yearsI have 
had it in my garden, and large patches of it are 
every season smothered with blooms, although 
the plants get absolutely no cultural care. For 
nearly ten years I had a plantation of it at the 
foot of a large Thuja. The soil used to get 
dust-dry in summer, and the Violets looked 
parched up, not a vestige of leaf remaining on 
them, and yet with the early autumn rains they 
were speedily clothed with foliage, and the en- 
sting spring bore thousands of bright little 
tlossoms. No other Violet that I am acquainted 
with would pass through such an ordeal without 
being crippled. Weare apt to regard Violets 
as ineffective garden flowers, their fragrance 
being of course their charm, but this old Violet 
forms quite a pretty picture in the early spring 
sunshine. The habit of growth is so dwarf that, 
although the flower-stalks are short, the blooms 
are thrown well above the foliage, and being so 
bumerous they form a carpet of lovely blue. 
Another old kind has larger blooms of a deep 
mauve tint. It is as enduring and more vigorous 
than the preceding, but not nearly go free 
flowering. A friend tells me that he has had it 
for many years, but withouta name. Both these 
Viclets come freely from seed, and they do not 
seem to vary. With me they spring up all 
over the garden just as the wild Viclets will do. 

Annuals, 6tc.—I am sending in my order 
for seeds early. Will you tell me if Sweet 
Sultans, Coreopsis grandiflora, Gypsophila, and 
Zinnias are long and continuous bloomers? I[ 
want something that would bloom and look well 
from early July to end of September. Are 
Marguerite Carnations easy to raise from seed 
and flowersame summer? And in what number 
shall I find full instructions? I have a 
propagator.—MnmR.LIn. 

*.* The Sweet Sultans (yellow, purple, and 
white) are free and continuous in bloom, as well 
ag admirable for cutting, ond ought to be much 
more largely grown than they are; but they do 
best when sown in April where they are to 
flower. A box or two may be sown early in 
April in a frame in case the outdoor sowing 
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fails; but much heap is injurious, and the 
seedlings never do so well when transplanted. 
Coreopsis grandiflora may be sown early in a 
moderate warmth, and the seedlings be pricked 
off, hardened, and planted out in May or June; 
but these also do best when sown outdoors, or in 
a cold-frame, in June or July, and grown on to 
flower the followlng season. Gypsophila 
paniculata is a perennial, and may be raised 
early in a moderate warmth; but the other 
varieties are hardy annuals, and should besown 
outside in April. Zinnias are splendid things 
for cutting, bedding out, etc.; but if raised 
early or in too much heat they are very apt to 
go wrong, and succeed best when raised in 
frame early in April, pricked off, and planted 
out in good time. The Marguerite Carnations 
come from seed sown in March or April, ina 
gentle warmth, very easily, and with ordinary 
care flower profusely the same summer. 


OROHIDS. 


PROPAGATING ORCHIDS. 


Orcuips of many popular and beautiful kinds 
are now so cheap and easily obtained that, from 
an economic point of view, artificial propagation 
of these is not worth the trouble involved. 
Still, sometimes one has a variety that it is 
desirable to propagate, and in such cases, slow 
though the process may be, the time and trouble 
will be well spent in the endeavour to increase 
the stock. Amateurs and others unacquainted 
with the culture of Orchids ought to gain some 
experience in growing them before attempting 
their propagation, The reason of this is ob- 
vious. Many plants that to the casual observer 
seem healthy and strong may, toa practical eye, 
be found wanting in some particular. The roots 
may not have a firm hold of their adopted home 
in pot or basket, or the leading growths or 
pseudo-bulbs may not be so robust as those pre- 
ceding them. A careful cultivator will note these 
and other signs before commencing any opera- 
tion that may possibly have a further weakening 
effect upon the plants. Given strong, healthy 
plants, however, and skilful treatment, these 
experiments are very interesting. Some Occhids 
are quite easily propagated, as, for instance, the 
group of Dendrobes with long stem-like or 
terete pseudo-bulbs, as D. nobile or D. Pierardi. 
These frequently produce young plants upon the 
end of the pseudo-bulbs, or they may be induced 
to do so by cutting these off after flowering and 
laying them in boxes or pans of Sphagnum 
Moss kept constantly moist. If this is done in 
spring nice little plants are produced by autumn, 
and half-a-dozen ef these placed in a 6-inch pot 
will soon make shapely specimens. Strong 
pseudo-bulbs of Calanthe Veitchi or C. vestita 
may be cut in four vertically, and with careful 
treatment each quarter will produce a new 
growth. ‘This must not, however, be under- 
taken unless a brisk bottom-heat is at command 
on which to start the pseudo-bulbs after being 
placed in small pots of Moss. When new growth 
is well advanced and the young roots can be 
seen, the pieces may be pulled gently apart and 
potted separately, to be afterwards grown on in 
the usual way. Thunias are easily propagated 
by cutting the old pseudo-bulbs into lengths of 
about 6 inches, and inserting five or six of these 
around the edge of a4}-inch pot. The best time 
to do this is as soon as the growths have attained 
their full size. A mixture of peat, chopped 
Sphagnum, and finely broken crocks is the 
best compost, and the pots should be well 
drained and kept regularly moist in a warm 
corner of the Kast India house. If carefully 
treated each cutting will break into growth at 
the base, and they should be left in the pots 
until these are full of roots. If the growth by 
this time is not quite finished, the plants may 
be carefully repotted into 6inch pots, but 
if this is complete, they must be gradually 
dried off and left until the following spring. 
Pseudo-bulbous Orchids of the Cattleya and 
Odontoglossum types do not in most cases lend 
themselves so readily to propagation. The 
mode usually practised is to cut through the 
rhizome with a view to obtaining back breaks, 
the lead being then removed and set growing on 
its own account. This plan does not, of course, 
allow of so rapid an increase as those described 
above. Inthe case of Cattleyas, it is safer to 
notch a little more than half way through the 
rhizome at first, then when roots are emitted 


from the portions to be divided, cut right 
through, leaving them undisturbed until 
the pseudo-bulbs are formed, and dividing 
at next potting time. With some Orchids, 
however, this caution is unnecessary, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Oacidium flexuosum, Burlingtonia 
decora, and many others being easily propa- 
gated simply by dividing the plants as de- 
scribed and watering carefully until new roots 
are formed. Cypripediums, too, are easily in- 
creased by division of the plants. Hach growth 
can be separately potted if desired, and will 
make a plant, although it is generally advisable 
to leave three or four together. Vandas and 
other Orchids of a similar habit frequently pro- 
duce side breaks that may be taken off with a 
few roots attached and placed in small pots of 
Sphagnum and charcoal. These soon grow into 
neat little specimens in a suitable temperature, 
and no harm can accrue to the parent plants by 
their removal. R 


ANGRAECUM FUSCATUM. 
THE Orchid which forms the subject of the 
present notice (A. fuscatum) is a native of the 
The following is a brief des- 


Comoro Islands. 





































Angrecum fuscatum. 


cription of it: A very dwarf plant. Leaves 
oval, thick, and of a fine green colour. Inflores- 
cence tolerably strong, in a pendent cluster. 
Individual flowers comparatively large; seg- 
ments acutely pointed, very entire, slightly 
recurved ; spur very long, curved backwards, 
very slender; scent very pleasant, but rather 
faint. 

Although it belongs to the small-flowered 
section, A. fuscatum is not devoid of merit from 
an ornamental point of view, as it is 4 compara- 
tively strong-flowering species, and when in 
bloom is by no means wanting in gracefulness. 
It is sometimes erroneously named “ furcatum,” 
a specific appellation which properly belongs to 
a very different species found in the Island of 
Réunion. 

A remarkable peculiarity in the genus Angre- 
cum is that in almost all the species the flowers 








are white, or nearly so, We only know of two 
exceptions, namely, A. citratum, which bas 
yellow flowers, and A. elatum, in which the 
flowers have a red blotch at the base of the 
spur. The segments of the flowers of the last- 
named species are long and narrow, and although 
the flowers are comparatively large or medium- 
sized, the species must be classed in the small- 
flowered section. To amateurs who are fend of 
decidedly ornamental plants we can hardly 
recommend more than the following species : A. 
sesquipedale, caudatum, eburneum, superbum, 
and Leonis. 

As regards their culture, all the species of 
Angrecum require the temperature of a warm- 
house, and those that are of delicate growth 
should be very frequently watered, while the 
more vigorous-growing kinds should be kept in 
a still moister condition. Moreover, as these 
plants, having no pseudo-bulbs, can lay up no 
store of nutriment, they must be kept con- 
stantly growing. The dwarf delicate kinds 
should be grown in Sphagnum Moss alone, and 
in comparatively small-sized pots. The more 
vigorous-growing kinds, such as sesquipedale, 
caudatum, etc., besides requiring larger pots, 
should have the Sphagnum mixed with crocks 
or pieces of broken bricks, which serve to admit 
air to the roots and also to maintain perfect 
drainage. 





Work in the Orchid-house.—One of 
the brightest and prettiest Orchids now in 
flower is Oncidium Cavendishianum, of which we 
have several newly-imported plants now flower- 
ing for the first time. The winter treatment of 
this bulbous species differs somewhat from that 
of the pseudo-bulbous kinds, inasmuch that al- 
though the leaf partakes to a certain extent of 
the properties of the pseudo-bulb, yet it has not 
the same staying power, so to speak, 
and all such plants, even when at 
rest, require more water than the 
later kinds, As long as the flowers 
are open they are, of course, a drain 
upon the plant, and this must be 
made up by. allowing nearly a full 
supply ; but as goon as they are over 
less will be required until the plants 
again commence to grow. (Plants 
that have made good progress with 
the roots will take no harm if the 
flowers are left on until they fade ; 
but others that have not obtained a 
good hold on the compost must not be further 
checked by allowing the blossoms to remain on 
more than a few days. Slugs are extremely fond 
of these fleshy blossoms, and a sharp look-out 
must be kept for these as the latter are opening. 
Dendrobiums intended for early-flowering must 
not be brought on in too much heat and moisture, 
as this has the effect of producing malformed 
blooms, and occasionally of pushing the plants 
into growth instead of flowers at the nodes. 
D. crassinode is especially liable to the 
latter irregularity, particularly if the stems 
were not ripened in autumn. None of these 
deciduous species require much water at the 
roots as yet, the old psuedo-bulbs containing 
nutriment sufficient to keep the flowers going. 
We do not want to start them growing yet if it 
can be avoided, because later on, when the 
plants are in flower, they will probably be taken 
to cooler and drier quarters, and this checks the 
young shoots at the outset. Some species are 
notably hard to retard in this way, and a well- 
known instance of this is D. Wardianum. 
Fortunately, the young growths of this are much 
hardier than some other kinds, and not so liable 
to injury ; but even these are better for being 
kept growing steadily from the first. There is 
not much repotting to do as yet, but the work 
of preparing the composts, &c., as recently 
advised, should be pushed on, so that there will 
be no waiting when the busy time arrives. 


Roman Hyacinths.—The past season 
may not, we can reasonably assume, have been 
the best possible for the essential (or supposed) 
ripening of bulbous plants, Note the words in 
brackets, for I think it is possible that too much 
reliance is placed upon thorough ripening. Be 
this as it may, the one thing very evident in my 
case is the very satisfactory way in which Roman 
Hyacinths are flowering this year. I force 
them for cutting by the thousand for a private 
supply, and never remember to have had them so 
good in any previous season, —G, 
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Tus well-known plant is a hardy tuberous- 
rooted perennial, a native of the North 
American prairies. It growa freely in almost 
any kind of soil, and once established is a 
difficult plant to eradicate, as every scrap of root 
left in the ground will grow when the spring 
comes round. At the same time it is a useful 
subject in its way, thriving in any odd corners, 
in sun or shade, where scarcely anything else 
would succeed, and with little or no care 
producing a good crop of the edible and often 
esteemed tubers. It pays for a little attentionand 
care, and if nice, well-formed roots are planted in 
March or the early part of April, 1 foot apart in 
rows 3 feet asunder, and in ground that has 
been well dug or trenched and manured, a heavy 
yield of very superior tubers will be the result. 
Being perfectly hardy, the roots need not be 
dug until required, and may remain in the 
ground all the winter, though it is best to get 
a moderate quantity up before severe frost sets 
in. The roots of the new ‘ white-skinned ” 
variety (see cut) are white instead of showing 
the7purplish tinge of the old kind, and some- 
what more smooth and regular in shape also. 
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and partakes much of the character of Ne Plus 
Ultra in size and colour. Last summer this 
variety cropped splendidly and did not suffer 
from mildew. It grows from 5 feet to 6 feet 
high, In some gardens this height may not be 
desired, but where it can be grown it is much 
liked, as the haulm is covered with pods from 
the base to summit. It also keeps up a good 
succession of pods, these not coming in all at 
once, as in the case of many of the larger podded 
varieties, —G, 





SEAKALE CULTURE. 


SEAKALE is an important winter dish ia all 
| firat class establishments, yet how often do 
j} we find it growing in about the worst possible 
}positions, perhaps associated with Rhubarb 
and Jerusalem Artichokes in some out-of- 
the-way corner, shaded by high walls or 
jtrees, and in wet, heavily manured soil. 
| Under these conditions a by no means good, 
| though prolonged, growth ensues, the leaves 
often continuing in a green state well into 
November, finally being smitten by frost and 
rotting instead of ripening. That Seakale does 
not require such rich ground as is generally 
supposed is proved by old permanent beds 
| which have been forced for ten or twelve years 











The White-skinned 


‘he plants seldom if ever flower in this 
country. The name “ Jerusalem” is supposed 
to be derived from the French word ‘‘ Girasole ” 
—Sunflower. Bo Coak. 





Kingsholm Cos Lettuce.—I have grown 
the Kingsholm Lettuce for many years. I like 
it best for summer use, as I find it stands 
drought better than many of the newer kinds. 
I was advised some fifteen years ago to give the 
above variety a trial, and having a poor gravelly 
soil to deal with had a deal of trouble with Let- 
tuces owing to the plants bolting in hot weather. 
This variety is, however, free from that defect, 
and in hot, dry summers is invaluable for its 
good keeping qualities. It may be described 
aa a white Cos, perfectly solid, with folding 
leaves, which require no tying, this being o 
great advantage, as some of the Cos varieties 
decay badly when tied in wet weather. I have 
not seen this variety grown much in the London 
district. —W. 

Pea Criterion.—For the past three seasons 
I have grown this Pea in quantity, and fiod it 
one of the best for second sowing. It may be 
termed a main-crop variety. I sow it to follow 
those planted out or sown early on warm, 
sheltered borders, I have a liking for the old 
well-known Champion of England Pea when it 
can be obtained true. Criterion may be termed 
an earlier form of that variety, but it is larger, 





Jerusalem Artichoke, 


| by the old-fashioned method of pots and leaves, 
These from the time they were planted have 
received no stimulant, save perhaps a little 
ordinary manure which has been pricked into 
the surface in spring, yet their vigour and 
productiveness are maintained. For the accom- 
modation of first early batches a south border 
is to be preferred, although where ground is 
scarce euch a site cannot always be spared, 
|If the ground is in pretty good heart 
the Seakale may follow some other ordinary 
crop without any further prepsration eave 
digging and making firm. As each batch 
of crowns is lifted for forcing, all the stout 


lrootlets should be cut into lengths of 
some 4 inches or 5 inches, and the top from 


which growth is expected mado quite smooth 
with a sharp knife. They should then be 
dibbled into boxes or frames of light sandy 
soil, and the cut portion covered with silver or 
river sand to induce a speedy callus, Failing 
these receptacles, the foot of a south wall will 
answer well, light leafy soil being used for em. 
bedding. If the early part of the year is very 
mild the cuttings must be watched, as some- 
times the new succulent growths will push 
{through the soil and fall a prey to frost. A 
little covering of soil will avert this. Wher 
making the cuttings is postponed till planting 
time a whole month is lost, and crowns suitable 
for early forcing cannot be expected, As a rule 
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the first week in April is a good time for p ant- 
ing, at which time the tender growths should be 
reduced to four or fiveoneach cutting. A spare 
of 2) feet between the rows and 18 inches 
between each plant is not too much, each cutting 
being lowered, just beneath the ground level 
and slightly mounded over with soil to shield 
from frost. When 6 inches of growth have been 
made, the leads must be further reduced to two 
or at the most three to each stool, these being 
a$ many as can be properly exposed to sun, 
light, and air. Where the earliest batch 
occupies a south sunny border, should the sum- 
mer prove hot and dry, a slight mulch of spent 
Mushroom-manure may be given, and one or 
two waterings with liquid-manure. Towards 
the end of October it is a good plan to force a 
spade down on either side of the stools to sever 
some of the strongest roots, and thus hasten 
ripening and rest. In regard to flavour in 
Seakale, I am of opinion that none equals that 
grown under pots and leaves, the moist vege- 
table ammonia given out by them seeming to 
impart a special sweetness, When forced 
indoors the roots should not be placed too near 
very hot pipes or in dry corners, as under such 
conditions growth is invariably not only spindly 
but watery and insipid. Several growers for 
market in the neighbourhood of Bristol allow 
plenty of room between the rows and stools and 
lifé every other row to force. In spring the 
crowns in the remaining rows are covered with 
flower-pots, the latter being finally banked up 
with the soil from the intervening spaces. Thus 
a late supply of good white Kale is secured. 
When cinder-ashes or leaf-soil is used for mound- 
ing up in spring, the crowns are very apt to 
push through the compost, becoming not only 
| green and insipid, but unsightly when placed 
, on the table, T. 





FRENCH BEANS. 


THERE will be no fear of dwarf Beans sown at 
this date not pedding freely if attention be paid 
to heatand moiature. A regular supply may 
be kept up by sowing every three weeks 
according to the demand. French Beans can 
often be grown in pots on shelves when epace 
cannot otherwise be found. Now is a good 
time to make a start, as the Beans set more 
freely with longer days and more sun. ‘To get 
the best results a light position, such as a shelf 
in a Cucumber house, will answer well. Good 
results are secured from small pots at this time 
of year. I find 6-inch pots useful for the early 
lots, but much depends upon the space at com- 
mand, Three plants in a 6-inch pot will give a 
fair crop, but if 8-inch or 9-inch pots are used, 
five or six plants will be sufficient. The old 
system of partially filling the pots with soil 
when sowing and top-dressing when the plants 
have attained a fair size I do not advise, as the 
surface roots have no time to lay hold of the 
new soil. The new soil holds the moisture 
longer than that full of roots, making it a diffi- 
cult matter to water properly. Much better 
results are secured by filling the pots nearly 
full and giving supplies of food later on in a 
liquid state. If the pots can be given bottom- 
heat or placed over warm pipes germination is 
more rapid and a stronger plant secured, slow 
germinstion in damp soil being the cause of the 
decay of seed. In no case should water be 
given till the plants push through the soil. 
Now is a good time to prepare a pit or warm 
frame for thiscrop. A good return is assured 
if a bottom-heat of 70 degs. can be given. The 
goil should be placed in position, mixing some 
old Mushroom marure with it, and by the end 
of the month it will be in condition to plent. A 
depth of from 9 inches to 12 inches will be 
sufficient. I advise sowing the seed in 3 inch 
pots and planting out in preference to sowing in 
the bed. When planting make firm, and by 
keeping the plants clean two or three crops may 
be secured by top dressing, stopping, and 
feeding. Ne Plus Ultra, Mohawk, and Syon 
House are all reliable at this season for pot or 
frame culture. TT. 


SN 





2109 —Growing Mushrooms.—Growing 
Mushrooms during the winter in unheated 
buildings is an uncertain undertaking, as so 
much depends on the outside temperature. 
You say yours is an outbuilding. If by that 
you mean that any part of it is open either: t 
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the sides or ends you are not likely to succeed 
during the winter months. In such cases the 
beds ought not to be made up until the middle 
vf March, and then you may hope to get Mush- 
rooms until June. After the end of May the 
beds should be made up in the open in the 
shade of a north wall or building, and continue 
doing so until the end of August. Of course, a 
good deal depends on the position of the build- 
ing. Ifitis in a cool aspect you may poesibly 
be able to utilise it the year through, but the 
majority of buildings are too warm in summer, 
and the Mushrooms get infested with insects by 
the time they get to a useful size. If you have 
had no experience in this direction you had 
better purchase a book on Mushroom culture, 
and carefully read through the directions for the 
preparation of the manure, as much depends on 
that part of the details.—J. C. C. 


Saladg.—It is well to secure a good batch of 
indive for the next two months’ supply by 
covering with frames or other protection. Large 
plants of Endive, especially of the tenderer or 
curled green type, do not always stand well even 
with frame protection, damping badly after a 
certain date. It is well to use these first, rely- 
ing upon the broad-leaved section for later use. 
The best protection, where it can be afforded, is 
Peach cises or fruit houses at rest. In such 
there is a free circulation of air, and the plants 
if lifted with a ball and not 
placed closely together winter 
well. Lettuces need similar 
protection, and those planted 
in frames for early spring cut- 
ting should be given all the air 
possible in fine weather, be 
kept free of weeds and decay ing 
matter, and frequently dusted 
over with dry wood-ashes to 
check mildew. It will now be 
necessary to place Chicory in 
heat to eke out the Lettuce 
supply. This is a valuable 
substitute, and readily forced. 
Mustard and Cress should be 
sown every ten days in a dry, 
warm house in boxes, sowing 
theseed onthesurface of thesoil, 
and watering sparingly when 
germinated. Ovcher salads in 
the way of Corn Salad will now 
be useful A small sowing of 
Chervil will also be useful. —G. 

Decayed Celery (C. D ). 
—The chief cause of Celery de- 
caying like the root sent is 
through too early moulding — 
by allowing the soil to reach 
the centre of the plants and 
srresting the growth. In our 
opinion it is not a matter of 
soil or manure, although ex- 
cess of the latter does not tend 
to good keeping, but of too 
early moulding up, or doing the work in only one 
or two operations, as then the tender leafage 
is obstructed, and decay follows. We advise 
moulding up more frequently, and placing a 
small quantity of soil at atime, as by co doing 
leaf growth is not arrested. There is more 
hardening of the leaf-stalk, the latter being able 
to push through any small obstruction at 
moulding up should the centres be covered in 
any way. Late Celery that is for supplies from 
now to April should be left uncovered until the 
latest moment—that is, the month of Ostober— 
before moulding fiaally up, as the firmer the 
tissue of the leaf-stalk by free exposure the 
better the roots stand frost. Oaly dwarf or 
median seepseing varieties keep well till later 
dates, 





Unique wreath of Hoily.—A pleasing 
variation in the kind of Holly used for wreaths 
for Christmas decoration, is that made up of 
the creamy-white growths of some of the varie- 
gated forms. The wreaths can be made in any 
required size. One measuring about 18 inches 
in diameter makes a good bold-looking one. A 
piece of stout wire should be made into the form 
ofacircle. To this a quantity of Moss should 
be tightly bound, until the thickness of the 
material is about 2 inches to 3 inches through. 
The pieces of Holly should be fairly short, and 
each piece carefully bound to wires used for 
houquets, and knowa as bouquet * stubbs.” 





A bowlful of Mrs. Siakins Pink. 





They are very cheap and can be purchased for 
6d. per Ib. The wire should be bent over at the 
top, and this—when bound with fine binding 
wire—will be quite secure. In this way the 
pieces of Holly may be placed in any position 
in the Moss, and instead of the usual stereotyped 
formal wreath a really elegant arrangement may 
be produced. In Holly of this one colour the 
effect is very pleasing, but of course the same 
practice may be observed with other kinds of 
Holly.—D B. Crane, 





WHITE-FLOWERED PINKS. 


A prectous flower is the garden Pink, and none 
more so than the white-flowered varieties, which 
are more satisfactory than the laced kinds, 
though these are quaint and interesting. 

The Pink is a thorough garden flower, beauti- 
fulas abroad edging to walks, and very vigorous 
Its sheets of white flowers scent the air with 
fragrance in early summer days, and one gets a 
silvery, satiny sheen from the leaves during the 
winter. It makes a delightful edging, a thousand 
times better than flints, oyster-shells, wood, 
and such likeabominations. Every bit of garden 
ground should be covered with flowers, but it is 
seldom one sees @ good selection of plants for 
edging. How pleasing, too, are the flowers 
when cut for the house, as shown in the illustra- 


Stanhope, Esholt Hall, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


tion! Simply massed in a bowl they are more 
charmiog than a gathering of choicest Orchids. 
Mrs. Sinkins is the best of the white Pinks, just 
as sweet and bigger than the old fringed white, 
although this should be grown. Her Majesty is 
also a good white, and Mrs Lakin. ‘The last- 
mentioned has a neat, smooth flower, very pure 
and sweet. It is quite as strong as the common 
Pink. 

Pinks will grow in ordinary garden soil, and 
it is very easy to propagate them from 
‘*pipings,” another word for cuttings, in sum- 
mer, dibbling them in fine soil under a hand- 
glass. They will goon root, and make good 
piante. 


Rubus rosefolius plenus. — Some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago a considerable 
amount of attention was directed towards this 
Bramble as a very desirable subject for fiower- 
ing in a warm greenhouse during the dull days 
of winter ; indeed, it was then so much in 
demand that considerable numbers of it were 
to be seen in many nurseries. Now, however, 
it is rarely met with, though it is certainly very 
pretty and deserves more recognition than is 
accorded it nowadays. It is not one of the 
rambling growing species of Bramble, but forms 
an erect, bushy plant, that pushes up suckers 
freely, and soon forms a dense mass. The 
stems are thicklv studded with hooked spines, 
while the Rose-like leaves are of a pale green 
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From a photogravh sent by Miss Crompton- 
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tint and thin in texture. The flowers, which 
are borne in loose corymbs, are pure white and 
double. A few good healthy plants will keep 
up a show of bloom for some time, and that, 
too, when flowers are scarce. Another name 
for it is Rubus roszfolius coronarius, It is 
easily grown, Cuttings strike root readily 
during the spring months if treated as other 
soft-wooded subjects.—H. 





GARDEN SCREENS. 


Screens in London gardens are somewhat desir- 
able, and especially so when the backs of one 
line of villa residences abut upon those of 
another, and where that is so anything like 
privacy is practically impossible. But it is 
possible to provide screens, and that, too, at no 
great cost. A wooden lattice fence can be put 
up with diamond-shaped openings, aud if the 
light framework does not touch the ground, and 
so contract rot from the wet soil, and it be 
painted with one or two coats of green paint, 
it will last for a considerable time, or a trame- 
work can be made by fixing two uprights, one 
at each end of the proposed line of screen, and 
then stretching a few lengths of galvanised wire 
between the two uprights. Other designs will 
no doubt suggest themselves, 

Now comes the question what to plant against 
suchascreen. Last year I saw 
one constructed with galvanised 
wire that had been planted 
alternately with the common 
Virginian Creeper and the blue 
Clematis Jackmani. When well 
established the shoots of the 
Clematis, with a little training, 
ran through those of the Vir- 
ginian Creeper and made an 
excellent summer screen. Both 
subjects being deciduous, there 
was, of course, an absence of 
foliage during the winter, but 
there were many leafless shoots 
notwithstanding, and then the 
screen was nob so much re- 
quired in winter as in summer. 
The Colchic Laurel or Aucuba 
jsponica will make a good ever- 
green covering, the shoots being 
loosely tied in and displayed so 
as to cover aS much space as 
possible ; or a vigorous-growing 
common Ivy may be used, only 
that large plants in pots would 
be necessary to ensure a rapid 
covering, as young plants of 
Ivy are of somewhat slow 
growth until ‘hey get well 
established. ‘ihe fact that I 
am dealing with suburban villa 
gardens in London somewhat 
restricts the area of selection, 
as one has to consider what is 
likely to succeed in somewhat crowded dis- 
tricts. R. 





A question of température (2. B PL). 


| —On p 580 of GARDENING for November 23ed 


last you will fiad a note referring to the same 
table taken from Hood’s work as you quote 
from. As you justly remark, “‘ heating air to 
certain degree per mioute, and keeping it up to 
that degree are two very different things,” and 
this is where the discrepancy occurs. The 
table in question is correct enough in itself, no 
doubt, but useless as regards the heating of 
greenhouses, yet, curiously enough, people seem 
to overlook the ‘‘ per minute,” and this is not 
the first time, by several, we have known this 
table quoted as a guide to practical heating. 
Such tables are most misleading, and a really 
good work on the subject has yet to be written. 
Circumstances alter cases to a considerable or 
even great extent, but as a general rule the 
following quantities of 4-inch piping per 
1,000 cubic feet of contents will be found suffi- 
cient in any ordinary weather. Cool green- 
houses temperature, 30 feet to 40 feet; warm 
ditto or intermediate, 50 feet to 70 feet; and 
stove or forcing, 80 feet to 100 feet. Large 
houses are more easily heated than small ones, 
anda structure of this size would be easily 
warmed with 40ft. of piping to each 1,000 feet 
of cubic contents. e 
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COTTAGE GARDENS, 
THE accompanying illustration shows how 
interesting and beautiful are the cottage gardens 
of England, far more so often than the big 
places near to them. The plants in the Devon- 


shire garden illustrated are set out ina simple, | 


artistic way, a delightful picture, natural 
and bright with a few things. There is no 
finicking designs, hard edgings, or a prepon- 
derence of tender plants that need a glass-house 
to shelter them in winter, but bold masses of 
flowers that revel in our climate, reveal them- 
selves year after year, and need little care. 
The Madonna Lily nods against the window- 
pane and scents the lowly parlour with rich 
fragrance, and seldom is this Lily so beautiful as 
in the cottage garden, where it comes up year 
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ROSES. 


THE MUSK ROSE, 
ALTHOUGH no other garden flower has such an 
extensive literature as the Rose, it is surprising 
that the artistic side of Rose-growing has had so 
little attention. Nearly all that has been done 
is subservient to conventional methods, whose 
chief faults is that they represent to us but one 
aspect of the flower, and that the least beauti- 
ful from an artistic point of view. The conse- 
quence is that the Roses that nearly everyone 
knows and grows are those which produce fine 
double flowers. May they long continue in 
popularity ; but those who want their gardens 
sweet and gay should not rest content with 





| these alone. 


Happily, there seems a growing 





A Devonshire cottage and garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. W, Fitzherbert, Lanscombe 
House, Torquay. 


after year, and grows in beauty with age. 
We need gay nothing more about our cottage 
gardeng, They are precious, indeed, to lovers 
of hardy flowers, and contain sometimes plants 
we rarely see. The craze for glaring ‘‘ Gera- 
niums ” and other summer flowers disturbed the 
cottage garden but little, and hence true Eng- 
lish garden flowers have flourished in them from 
generation to generation. How often one sees 
that early spring - flowering shrub, the 
Mezereon, in cottage gardens, and not in the 
big garden? But it is a shrub of much beauty, 
and fragrant, too. Thousands of pounds are 
wasted on huge structures for sheltering tender 
plants in winter that might be expended upon 
getting groups of hardy flowers and the many 
beautiful trees and shrubs that are still un- 
common. 





desire to plant the single types of this noble 
family. It is difficult to find in gardens such 
Rose pictures as may be seen by the roadside 
in June, when Dog Roses and Sweet Brier hang 
in wreaths from the hedges. Yet we may have 
them, and lovelier ones, too, with the Musk Rose 
(Rosa nivea var.)., This is only one of many single 
Roses, but, so far as I have seen and grown them, 
the very best of them all. No words could 
possibly exaggerate its beauty. Although an 
old Rose, it is evidently scarcely known in 
gardens, but it deserves to be brought from com- 
parative obscurity. In the ‘‘ Rose Garden,” 
Mr. W. Paul says that the Musk Rose is 
supposed to have been introduced into England 
about 300 years ago, and the scent of its flowers 
was thought to somewhat resemble that of Musk. 
The plant is described as being of rambling 
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habit, producing its flowers in large clusters lato 
insummer. Under this as being the type are 
enumerated several varieties, one of them being 
named nivea and thus described: ‘‘ Flowers 
white, shaded with rose, large and single, form 
cupped, growth robust.” This is quite in 
accordance with the character of the Rose, and 
as the plants came to us under the name of mos- 
chata nivea, this no doubt is its correct name ; 
but as to its origin or history I can give no 
information at all. The important point of all, 
however, is its value as a garden Rose, and 
there will be few to compare with or equal it 
for covering a fence, making a hedge, or to 
ramble in perfect liberty over some low-growing 
tree. It appears to be thoroughly hardy, the 
fence it clothes being open and fully exposed, 
and the growth is vigorous, although the plants 
are in poor, stiff soil. It has only one season 
of bloom, and I have never noticed the 
slightest tendency to secondary flowers in 
autumn, but it comes in welcome succession 
to the early Roses, being usually at its best 
during the middle and latter half of July, 
and lasting altogether about six weeks. The 
trusses of bloom are enormous, many of 
them having from thirty to forty buds and 
flowers in a cluster, and every one comes to 
perfection, whilst from six to ten flowers 
may often be seen fully open in one truss. 
The buds are of a lovely pink colour, and 
there are exquisite shadings of pink in the 
flower when first expanded, with a cushion 
of the richest yellow anthers in the centre, 
retaining their colour for a long time, and 
adding considerably to the effect. The 
leafage, of a glaucous or grey-green colour, 
is abundant, making a soft and pretty foil 
to the flowers, which have a powerful and 
delicious fragrance. The great trusses that 
crown the strong shoots, when cut, continue 
to open their buds for several days. A. 





FAIRY-RINGS ON LAWNS. 

In reply to ‘* David Barnes,” Fairy-rings 
are caused by the growth of fungi amongst 
the Grass in circles which increase in size 
annually, The usual fungus is the Fairy-ring 
Champignon (Marasmius_ oreades), but 
various other fungi cause the rings both in 
spring and autumn. When the circle of 
fungi decays the dead Champignons act as a 
fertile manure, containing phosphoric acid, 
alkalies, and sulphate of lime, and excite the 
growth of the Grass in a luxuriant green ring. 
All Fairy-rings start from the growth of a 
sinyle fungus; this decays, and leaves a 
small, vigorous patch of Grass, The fungus 
spawn extends in all directions from this first 
spot as a centre, like the spokes of a small 
wheel, and the next season the spot becomes 
asmall ring. The spawn of this ring grows 
outward from the centre, because the soil of 
the central part is exhausted and unsuitable 
for fungus growth. Consequently, the ring is 
a little larger the third season. Under favour- 
able circumstances slow-growing rings will 
last for tens of years, perhaps for a century, 
and attain a diameter of a great many yards. 
These rings, when they grow on downs, may 
be seen from a distance of four or more 
miler, Such rings occur on the poor pasturage 
ot Dunstable Downs. Sometimes they pro- 
duce no fungi for several years. . The rings 
never grow in rich pastures, but always 
where the soil is poor. 

For the extirpation of Fairy-rings wood- 
ashes have beenrecommended. Ammoniasalts 
have been efficacious at Rothamsted. Wood- 

ashes are easily applied, using a peck to about 
30 square yards; or make holes with a crowbar 
in the rings, and drop the ashes into the holes. 
Well-decayed manure placed on the rings in 
the summer will have a good effect, as will soil 
mixed with one-fourth quicklime, raked over the 
rings in the early spring or winter; turn over 
twice. Avoid the superphosphate of lime and 
sulphates of soda and magnesia as found in 
artificial manures; or try soot and wood-ashes 
in equal proportions. W. G. §., Dunstable. 





Propagating Mistletoe (S.).—Press the berries 
when ripe on the tree which you choose for the purpoee, 
The seed will adhere to the bark and grow in due course, 
but must be protected from birds, which are very fond of 
it. Mistletoe is found on the Apple-tree ; but the Apple- 
tree is not well pleased with it. It will also grow on 
Poplars, Thorns, Pears, and Orabs, 
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are reached use good fibrous loam, mixed with a 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


USEFUL 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM, 
HeAtuHs (ERICA), 

Tus is a class of elegant, but delicate plants, 


that though admired when well grown, soon 
become unhealthy if neglected, and require 


skilful treatment in all stages. In smoky town- 
gardens they are utterly useless, refusing to 
bloom at all, even if they are able to live and 
grow. ‘The species and varieties are very 
numerous, the various kinds flowering at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and the treatment proper 
to some varies somewhat. But, on the whole, 
their requirements are very similar to those of 
the Azalea—viz., a light peaty soil, with plenty 
of sharp sand, compressed quite tightly about 
the roots, free drainage, and very careful water- 
ing. Careless or uneven watering will indeed 
quickly ruin the best and healthiest of plants. 
A Heath should never be watered until the pot 
has been sharply tapped with the knuckle, when 
if it rings at all hollow a full supply must be 
given, otherwise none. Heaths of all kinds are 
raised from cuttings of the small side shoots, 
1 inch to 14 inches in length, from which the 
lower leaves are first removed with a small, 
sharp pair of scissors; they are then inserted 
thickly and firmly in pots of very sandy peat, 
half filled with drainage, and surfaced with half 
an inch of pure, fine silver sand. Water them 
in well, and plunge in a moderate hot-bed, or 
stand in a close, warm propagating-case, shaded 
from sun and kept constantly moist. January 
and Hebruary are the best months to insert the 
cuttings, though rather larger pieces of older 
wood may be inserted in a cool pit in September 
or October, and when callused a gentle bottom- 
heat will soon cause them to form roots. The 
cuttings are then hardened off slightly and 
potted singly into ‘‘ thumbs,” grown on in cool 
pits through the summer, and wintered in 
» moderately warm greenhouse. When once 
established air must be admitted freely at 
almost all seasons, a close atmosphere soon 
rendering the growth weak and incapable 
of flowering. Young stuff should be shifted on 
in February or the early part of March, not 
later, and large old plants of some kinds in 
September. Use good sandy peat, rammed quite 
hard ; good flowering plants may be grown in 
5-inch pots. When established in these stand 
them out on ashes in the full sun from June or 
July till September, to harden the wood and 
induce flower-buds to form freely. After 
flowering, the soft-wooded, free-growing kinds, 
such as HK. hyemalis, should be hardened 
slightly and cut back rather severely, thinning 
out the weaker growths freely. When broken 
again give them a moderate shift, and grow on 
again ; the hard-wooded sorts require very little 
pruning asarule. E, Cavendishi, a handsome 
kind with large yellow blossoms, may be placed 
in heat after flowering to make growths like an 
Azalea, 
EPACRIS, 


Though almost equally as beautiful as the 
Ericas (but the habit and foliage are stiffer), 
these are so much more robust and easily 
managed than the latter, that it is surprising 
they are not more commonly grown. The 
flowers,. which are very enduring when cut, are 
produced during the winter and spring. Soil 
and treatment much the same as for Ericas, but 
the plants will bear a genial warmth when 
coming into bloom, and being of free growth for 
the most part, should be cut back rather severely 
after flowering, and when broken again be 
repotted, grown on under glass, stood outside 
for the summer, and housed in September. 


LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA, 


A very pretty sub-shrubby plant, of a 
naturally bushy habit, and producing its red 
and yellow tube-shaped flowers in abundance 
earlier or later in the spring, according to 
temperature, locality, etc. Cuttings of the 
side-shoots, 2 inches in length, strike freely in 
pots of porous sandy soil in a little heat in the 
spring, or in summer on a greenhouse shelf, 
shaded and kept moist. 
off singly into small sixties, and shift on as 
required until 5-inch pots are reached, in which 
they will bloom freely. Any good, light, sandy 
soil:will do at first, but when the flowering pots 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 

























plant, with glaucous, 
numerous heads of soft yellow Pea-shaped 
blossoms, something like those of the Cytisus, 
but arranged in compact umbels instead of on a 
spike, and lacking the powerful fragrance of the 
latter. 
or early spring, but the time varies consider- 
fably, according to the treatment, climate, etc 
Soil and culture generally the same as for 
Cytisus, but being of slower growth the plants 





hen rooted, pot 


third part each of peat and leaf-mould, and a 
Pot firmly, and when rooted 
out and established stand the plants out-of- 
doors from June or July till September, to ripen 
the wood, when they will not fail to flower 
profusely. Libonias are of very little use in 
large towns, requiring pure air and plenty of 


good dash of sand. 


sun in order to flower well. 


Borontas. 


These are hard-wooded Australian plants of a 
slender, Heath-like habit, with fine hair-like 
roots. There are several varieties, of which B. 
elatior and B pinnata are decidedly the most 
showy, but B. megastigma. possesses such a 
delicious fragrance that no conservatory is 
complete without a plant or two, though 
the small brown flowers are inconspicuous. 
They are propagated by means of cuttings of 
the partly matured wood of the current season, 
taken off and inserted about August. Trim and 
insert them rather thickly in extra well-drained 


pots of very sandy peat, and keep them moder- 
ately close, shaded, and moist in a warm pi or 
house until rooted. 
singly in 3-inch sizes, using good sandy peat, 
and grow on under glass for a time, but exposing 
them in the open air during the latter part of 
the summer to strengthen and mature the 


In the spring pot them off 


growth. Stop any extra luxuriant shoots in 


Hoe and train the growth carefully from the 
rst. 
or cut back severely at any time, but once esta- 
blished in good-sized pots give very little 
trouble, and remain in good health for several 
years, with careful watering, of course. 
should be given as directed for Ericas. 


The Boronias cannot endure to be pruned 


Water 


CyTIsUS RACEMOsUS, also known as Genista 


fragrans, is a yellow-flowered greenhouse shrubby 
plant, much valued for its free-flowering proper- 
ties and delicious fragrance. 
5-inch or 6-inch pots are good when well grown, 
but largespecimens 5 feet or6 feet high are simply 
grand. Propagate by means of cuttings in pots 
of sandy soil in August or September, kept in a 
cool pit at first, and plunged in a mild hot-bed 
to form roots towards the spring. 
singly when rooted, and grow on under glass, 
pinching back now and then to secure a bushy 
growth, 
flower, using good loamy soil made firm. 
cool in winter, but ina very gentle warmth io 
spring they will bloom early. Give plenty of 
water and some liquid-manure. 


Small plants in 


Pot off 


Shift into 5-inch or 6 inch pots to 
Keep 


CoRONILEA GLAUCA. 


A very old-fashioned greenhouse or window 
pianate foliage, and 


The plant usually flowers in the winter 


do not require such frequent or severe pruning 
ag the latter, though when they get old or 


straggling they may be ripened off well, cut 


hard back in the spring, and when broken into 
growth again repotted and grown on in the 
ordinary way. Cuttings of half to two-thirds 
ripened shoots, 2 inches long, root freely in 
sandy soil under a handlight or in a cool frame, 
shaded during the summer or autumn, or pieces 
of rather younger growth may be struck in heat 
in the spring. Plenty of sun and fresh air, 
especially towards the end of the season, are 
necessary to ripen the growth and ensure an 
abundance of flowers. 


ACACIAS. 

These are shrubby Australian plants, mostly 
with finely-divided, feathery foliage, and a 
profusion of small blossoms in the winter or 
spring, in some cases deliciously fragrant. One 
of the best is A. armata, with small, entire 
leaves, prickly stems, and a quantity of 
soft yellow fluffy blossoms, which afford a 
delightful perfume in February, March, or 
April, It makes an excellent pot-plant, the 


growth being compact and bushy, flowering 


freely in even 5-inch pots. The larger specimens 
in the 6-inch to 10-inch sizes are much finer, 


A. Drummondi also does well in pote, and also 


has yellow flowers. A. lophantha is largely 














grown in pots, as also in sub-tropical bedding, 
but being of a very vigorous growth it does not 
flower well in pots, or in a small state at all. 
A. dealbata, A. grandis, A. oleifolia elegans, A. 
longifolia, and A. pubescens are all fine kinds of 
free, strong growth, and, therefore, more suit- 
able for culture in large pots, tubs, or planted 
out in a conservatory border, where, in a com- 
post of light sandy loam and leaf-mould, well- 
drained and made firm, they form very hand- 
some objects and blossom profusely. 


Cuttings of growing tops or stubby side- 
shoots, 2 inches to 3 inches long, and getting a 
little firm at the base, are iaserted rather thickly 
in well-drained pots of very sandy peat or peaty 
loam, surfaced with 1 inch of pure sand, in the 
spring, and placed in a close warm house or pit, 
kept close, shaded, and fairly moist. Later on, 
in the summer, they may be rooted in a warm 
greenhouse temperature only, if covered with 
glass and screened from sun. When rooted, 
pot off singly and grow on in a mixture of good 
loam, peat, and sand, with a little leaf-soil, 
placing the plants out-of-doors for a few weeks 
towards the autumn to ripen the wood. Old 


plants may be cut back moderately after flower- 
ing, keeping them nearly dry for a time both 
before and afterwards; when growing again 
repot, giving a good shift, and ramming the soil 
down well in the pots. 
active growth, as well as when in flower, liberal 
supplies of water are necessary, and a little 
soot-water, etc., occasionally. 


Daring the period of 


ABUTILONS, 
There are few more easily managed or per- 


sistently floriferous subjects than these, while 
both the flowers and foliage are undeniably 
handsome—the latter in some cases remarkably 
so. Being of vigorous growth and strong-root- 
ing subjects they require rich loamy soil, free 
shifts, and plenty of water and weak liquid- 
manure, yet so accommodating are they that 
comparatively small plants in 5-inch or 6 inch 
pots flower freely. Abutilons thrive and blossom 
profusely when planted out of-doors for the 
summer months, but to see them at their best 
they should be planted out in a roomy and warm 
greenhouse or conservatory, where they will 
bloom nearly all the year round, and in a genial 
warmth and pure atmosphere a single plant wiil 
afford thousands of the largs bell-shaped bles- 
soms, particularly during the depth of winter. 
The pure white-flowered Boule de Neige is one 
of the moat free and useful of all, but there sre 
numerous other forms 
scarlet, crimson, purple, &c., flowers, and some, 
such as A. nevium marmoratum, A, vexillariam 
variegatum, A. Thompsoni, and A. Dusrwini 
tessellatum have large and handsomely marbled 
foliage. 


with yellow, pink, 


Cuttings formed of the growing tops or 


laterals, about 3 inches long, root readily in a 
gentle heat in the spring if kept close and 
shaded, and with a very little care cuttings may 
also be struck in a glass-covered box im the 
greenhouse, or in a frame, in summer and 


the early autumn, When potting, use a sound 


compost of good turfy loam, a half or third part 
of leaf-mould, with a like quantity of decayed 


manure for large plants, aud a good dash of 
sand, soot, and bone-meal, Pinch out the point 
of each plant while young to ensure a bushy 
growth, and shift on into larger pots as often as 
required. Established plants are best potted 
or cut back and re-started rather early in the 
spring, after the bulk of the winter bloom is 
over. Insmoky town gardens, though Abutilons 
grow freely enough, they seldom, if ever, 
produce flowers. R, 





Jasminum graciliimum is a worthy 
companion to J. grandiflorum and totally 
distinct from it, having hirsute foliage, as com- 
pared with the lustrous shining dark green of 
the other species. The species in question is a 
great advance upon J. Sambac, having flowers 
somewhat similar, but it is much more free in 
producing them. Itshould be grown in a warm 
or temperate house in order to encourage a free 
growth. Ihave kept it in a house that often 
falls to 40 degs. during frost, but it did not 
thrive well. The best position for it, I find, is 
when trained as a rafter plant. In this way it 
is seen to the best possible advantage when in 
flower during the winter months,—H. 
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LIVING EDGINGS FOR CONSERVATORY 

STAGES, 
THE time is now quite opportune to draw 
attention to this interesting subject. It can- 
not be argued against the adoption of living 
edgings that they are not easily kept, or that 
the choice of material is in any way limited, or 
even that the propagation of the most suitable 
varieties is in any sense a difficult matter. 
Hence, where advantage of this additional 
feature is not taken it must be assigned to other 
Of their utility and effectiveness there 
can be no doubt whatever where once they have 
been adopted in a judicious manner. Hardly 
two cases may be exactly alike as to the special 
needs in this case. Once I had charge of a large 
conservatory with the borders planted out. In 
this instance I used a marginal edging of Sela- 
ginella denticulata. Dotted amongst such a 
growth either Snowdrops or Crocuses were very 
effective in the spring, these being lifted after 
peering, when the Selaginella was taken up and 
relaid. 

To attempt to keep this kind of edging 
for two seasons will not prove satisfactory. 
Palms, Ferns, and other fine-foliaged plants 
formed the chief features in the beds in ques- 
tion, shade during the summer being given. In 
dealing with plants needing less shade, as 
Camellias, Rhododendrons, etc., Ficus repens 
would answer well; this would not require re- 
newal every spring. In a light, sunny house 
the new race of hybrid Streptocarpi can 
scarcely be beaten. At Kew these are used 
with the best effect in the suceulent-house. 
The foregoing are all suitable for cool or 
average conservatories, but for warm conserva- 
tories Panicum variegatum makes one of the 
mos6 effective of edging plants either planted 
out or in pots. It will thrive well either in 
the sun or when shaded, the tinted growth in 
the former instance being very attractive, whilst 
the parity of the variegation is equally so in 
the latter. It is also well suited to ferneries 
that are not excessively moist. 

The foregoing are almost entirely cases of 
planted-out “ edgings,” but in pots they still 
form most suitable subjects for hiding the pots 
(not always clean ones) of other plants from 
view. Wherever the side stages are of suffi- 
cient width such edgings should be adopted, 
whilst central stages need never be over- 
looked, the effect of such edgings adding greatly 
to the general appearance. Hdgings to stages 
need not be of compact, close growth; nay, 
rather, it is better to have them selected from 


and dwarfer-growing Begonias of the variegated 
or Rex section should not be passed over. They 
seem to be equally as much at home in a house 
from which the frost is barely excluded as they 
are in warmer quarters. Ferns, again, can be 
used to the best advantage as edgings, choosing 
those of dwarf habit. 
which too much is hardly ever grown), Pteris 
serrulata (better for this parpose than its crested 
forms), and the dwarf Davallias are cases in 
point. It would have been possible to extend 
this list, but sufficient has been quoted under 
each head. Additions can be made as the cir- 
cumstances may require. G. 












































CHINESE PLUM FORCED. 


cut) is one of the most useful little shrubs for 
forcing at this season, and the flowers last a 
long time in a cut state. It is also equally 
valuable for planting in groups in the shrubbery, 
and the wonder is that it is not more common. 
Prunus triloba also forces well, and there is a 
double-flowered variety of the common Sloe 
(Prunus spinosa flore-pleno) which has some value 
ag a forcing shrub, the flowers being a pure 
white, and are produced freely without hard 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Adiantum cuneatum (of 


WHEN established in pots this Prunus (see 


material that will during the season droop down, 
adding still further to the effect as a whole. 


Panicum variegatum (I much prefer this, its 


older name if not its strictly correct one) is an 
apt illustration of this method for a moderately 


warm-house at any season or for the average 


conservatory during the warmer months, 
Imagine, for instance, this pretty Grass inter- 
mixed with Lobelia gracilis (a sadly neglected 
plant because not of compact or prim growth). 
What could form a prettier combination, the 
shades of blue and white of the Lobelia and the 
silvery variegation of the Panicum? The 
common Mask is another instance ; so also is 
the Giant Musk, but of the two, for pots, I 
prefer the former. The varieties of the Trades- 
cantia that are given at least the warmth of the 
average stove during the winter will at other 
seasons serve admirably as edgings in any place 
where the Panicum can be safely used. 


Turning to plaats that require the warmth of 
the stove, attention is at once arrested by the 
effect produced by the use of Fittonia argyo- 
neura either in moist positions or comparatively 
dry ones. As a contrast to this plant, F. 
Pearcei could be suitably employed, or, better 
still, perhaps, in some eases, Cyrtodeira fulgida 
or ©. metallica. Both of these last-named plants 
are charming subjects either as edgings or fora 
carpeting amongst taller ones. Their brilliant 
Tydza-like flowers are very showy. Another 
good old stove plant for an edging is found in 
Torenia asiatica. 

For the very coolest houses, even where the 
frost is barely or even not excluded, there are 
Euonymus radicans variegatus, one of the 
prettiest of all edging plants, and Dactylis 
glomerata variegata, also Kurya latifolia varie- 
gata. As a pot-plant the last-named is a 
specially good edging for decorative groups in 
other than the growing quarters, The smaller 











Double-flowered Chinese Plum (Prunus sinensis fl.-pl.). 


forcing. Prunus Pissardi is a pretty shrub for 
the cool greenhouse. The purple foliage and 
blush-coloured flowers are very showy. Before 
the leaves have lost their freshness I have used 
it effectively in association with the silver- 
leaved Maple (Acer negundo variegatum). 

EK. H. 





Forced Azalea mollis.—This Azalea is 
so readily forced prematurely into bloom, that 
vast numbers are every year so treated, and 
during the autumn specially prepared plants 
bristling with flower buds are sent here from 
the Continent in large quantities. One very 
important point in connection with these 
Azaleas, and one that is too often overlooked, is 
that no time whatever should be lost in potting 
those that are needed for forcing, as the flowers 
on established plants retain their beauty fora 
much longer period than those produced by 
plants that are just potted and taken into the 
forcing house. This same remark will apply to 
allshrubs intended for forcing, but in few of 
them is the difference between established and 
non-established plants so pronounced as it is in 
this Azalea, In the case of those that are just 
potted, the blooms, generally speaking, open 
readily enough, but many of them soon drop ; 
whereas the others remain a much longer time 
in perfection, Hence some prefer to keep these 
Azaleas intended for early flowering altogether 
in pots, and if a reasonable amount of attention 
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is given them when out of bloom this arrange- 
ment will prove satisfactory. The leaves pro- 
duced under glags are very delicate ; hence the 
plants should be protected after their beauty is 
over until the season is sufficiently advanced 
to turn them out-of-doors. They may be 
plunged outside, when the principal point to be 
observed is to see that they do not suffer from 
want of water during the summer. After being 
forced for a season or two it will be found that 
as they make their growth earlier than those in 
the open ground their buds are sooner formed ; 
hence early forcing is an easy matter. This 
feature is especially noticeable in the case of 
other Azaleas—viz., the different varieties of the 
Indian section, and also in the little purple- 
flowered A, amcena, which can easily be had in 
bloom before Christmas, —T, 





SIEBOLD’S PRIMROSES. 


Next to the popular Chinese Primrose the many 
varieties of Siebold’s Primrose are without 
doubt the best of a large family for pot culture. 
Those who have seen the fiae clumps in pots 
staged at the Auricula show in April, or the 
remarkable exhibits of them made by some two 
or three trade growers will admit that of the 
hardier Primroses these are the most pleasing, 
varied, and beautiful in pots. It seldom answers 
to allow pot clumps to remain in the pots over 
one year, as in such case the crowns and Jeafage 
become so crowded that they are weak and 
often incapable the succeeding or third year of 
producing flowers, Just now that roots are 
resting is the most suitable time to break up 
the pot-clumps, select the crowns into sizes, 
and then repot. Six-inch pots are the best for 
ordinary purposes, and where the rhizomes 
are stout, and carry strong crowns, then about 
eight or nine of them should suffice to fill a pot 
of the size named. Smaller roots may be 
planted more thickly, as probably few of them 
will flower, but all make good crowns to bloom 
in succeeding years. In some cases, notably in 
nurseries, it is the rule to plant these crowns in 
shallow pans, and then when in bloom to lift 
the plants and block them more thickly into 
pots, so as to give an equal head of bloom. In 
other cases crowns are put singly into small 
pots, and from these turned thickly into larger 
ones. It is best, however, to select crowns that 
are strong, and place them in pots as advised, 
for the bloom product in such case is sure to be 
good. The growth is even and compact, the leaf- 
age forms a capital base, and the heads of bloom 
rising out from it help to render the entire 
clump a handsome object. 


Japanese Primroses like a compost of good 
turfy loam, old decayed manure, and sand in 
suitable proportions. The pots should be filled 
up to within about 1 inch of the top with this 
compost, and it may be gently pressed down. 
Thev, when the rhizome crowns are evenly laid 
on the soil, gently pressed, covered with half 
an inch of fine sandy compost, watered, and 
then stood in a cool frame, a good start has 
been made towards the furnishing of a most 
useful and valuable lot of pot plants to flower 
freely in the spring. Ordinarily, the roots of 
these Primroses are hardy, but perhaps they 
suffer more from damp than from frost. Still, 
it is well to keep them somewhat protected, yet 
not covered up too closely, in a cold frame lest 
damp should prove more harmful than frost 
would have been. Growth ensues very much 
according to temperature, but little or no root- 
action follows until leafage breaks, and if kept 
cool that is not until the winter has well ad 
vanced. If heat be permitted it should be of a 
very gentle kind, the pots being stood on a 
greenhouse shelf near the glass so that the 
foliage be not unduly drawn. The bloom-stems 
then soon break up, and where there is enough 
roots potted so that a succession may be 
maintained, it is thus very easy to have Primula 
Sieboldi in bloom in a greenhouse for at least 
three months. Except Primula sinensis, there 
are few Primroses, not even the garden 
Polyanthuses, that can be induced to flower 
over so long a period. 

Siebold’s Primrose will in favourable con- 
ditions do well outdoors treated as a hardy rock 
plant. Its impatience under moisture renders 
an elevated position on the rockery the best. 
For this purpose the dark red-coloured forms 
reem best adapted. When so grown bloom 
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comes in May and June, and the colours are 
richer and deeper than is the case under house 
or frame culture. Of course, too, the leafage is 
less drawn, but good clumps of such a variety as 
laciniata when in full bloom are amongst the 
loveliest of Primulaceze, Varieties are so many 
that it is needless to enumerate them, They 
can be found in various trade lists, and when 
well grown as advised always prove to be very 
charming pot-planta. A. 





Kentias.—Some years ago, when Palms in 
small pots first became popular for indoor decor- 
ation, and were then largely taken in hand by a 
few of our market growers, the principal kinds 
grown were Latania borbonica, Areca latescens, 
Coryphs australis, and Seasforthia elegans. 
Time has, however, changed all that, and now 
the Kentias, particularly two species—K. Bel- 
moreana and K. Fosteriana—are grown in far 
greater numbers than any other Palm. Of these, 
K. Belmoreana is the dwarfer and more finely 
divided, K. Fosteriana being taller, with the 
segments of the leaves much broader. Good 
established plants of Kentias that have been 
inured to a greenhouse temperature will remain 
in good health in a room for years, provided 
frost is excluded therefrom and the plants 
receive a reasonable amount of attention. 
Irregular watering and an accumulation of 
dirt on the foliage are two of the most impor- 
tant reasons that cause plants in dwelling- 
houses to become unhealthy. These Palms will 
succeed in much smaller pots than many sup- 
pose ; indeed, they will stand for years without 
repotting, and when the pots are full of roots 
an excess of water will rarely harm them ; 
whereas, with a quantity of soil into which the 
roots have not yet entered the result will be 
totally different. In some market nurseries 
these two Palms are grown in such enormous 
numbers that it is difficult to imagine what 
becomes of them all. These Kentias as indoor 
plants enjoy, I should say, at the present time 
a popularity only second to that universal 
favourite, the Aspidistra, which will not only 
exist, but actually thrive even in some of the 
ee densely populated districts of London.— 


Pests attacking indoor plants.—I am 
sending you by post to-day, a tin box contain- 
ing some soil and a large white grub taken from 
pots in the greenhouse, that our head gardener 
is anxious you should be consulted about, It is 
a@ pest new to him, as it only attacked the 
Primulas in March, 1894, but it is now killing 
the Cyclamen, Begonias, and Ferns, The firat 
intimation that anything is wrong with the 
plant is that it looks flabby and sickly. When 
you examine it you find the root and stems of 
the plant almost hollowed out, and the plant 
past recovery. As it is a pest in the coil of the 
pot no fumigating is of any use. Can you tell 
us if the grubs are hatched from the eggs of a 
fly in the greenhouse, or if it is a well-known 
out-of-door pest that we have brought in with 
the soil, and whichever it be how can we get 
rid of it? We shall be grateful for a reply 
either by letter or in your valuable weekly 
paper, which we have taken in for years.—L. 
BaLpwin, 


*.* In reply to the enclosed from ‘ L. 
Baldwin,” the grubs you enclosed are those of 
a well-known pest, the black Vine-weevil (Otior- 
rhyncus sulcatus), or ita near relative the 
elay-coloured weevil (Otiorrhyncus picipes). 
They are probably the grubs of the former, but 
as the habits of both species are identical, it is 
not of much consequence to which species they 
belong. These insects are most destructive 
pests. The weevils feed on the leaves and 
young shoots of Vines, Ferns, and many other 
plants which are grown for the beauty of their 
foliage, and the grubs feed on the roots of 
various fleshy-rooted plants, those you men- 
tion, with Strawberries, being their especial 
favourites. It isa practically useless to try and 
kill the grubs by any other means than picking 
them out from the roots, No insecticide can 
be made to reach them in such a way as to kill 
er even discomfort them. As the weevils only 
feed at night, hiding themselves during the 
day so cleverly that it is most difficult to find 
them, the only way of cipturing them is at 
night. Any plant which is suspected of being 
injured by the weevils should, if possible, during 





















the day be laid on its side on a white sheet or 
cloth, or if that be not practicable, sheets should 
be laid under the plants. When it is dark, a 
bright light, the brighter the better, should be 
thrown suddenly on the plant. This will 
generally make the weevils fall ; if they do not, 
shake the plants sharply, and search them 
carefully. Small bundles of Moss or straw 
may be tied on to plants so as to form a 
hiding-place for the beetles during the day. 
These traps should be searched every morning. 
Tho black Vine-weevils are about $ths of aninch 
in length, and are nearly black in colour. The 
clay-coloured weevil is somewhat smaller, and 
as its name implies is of a pale brownish colour. 
—G. S. S. 





INSECT ENEMIES. 


Tim GoosEBERRY AND CURRANT OR MAGPIE- 
moTH (ABRAXAS GROSSULARIATA). 
In my last paper on injurious insects (on the 
Gooseberry and Currant saw-fly) I promised 
that I would take this insect as my next subject, 
as there was some similarity between the grabs 
of the former and the caterpillars of the latter 
insect, and as a certain amount of confusion evi- 


dently exists in the minds of many persons as to 
the differences in the habits of the two insects, 
so that it would be well to compare the two 


together. It is impossible that any person 


should fail to realise the difference between the 
saw-fly and the moth when they are placed 





The Gooseberry or Magpie moth (Abraxas grossulariata). 


together, nor is the resemblance between the 
grabs and caterpillars very close ; but it is im- 
portant to distinguish them, as their mode of 
life in some particulars is very different. The 
caterpillar of the Magpie-moth destroys the 


fliage much in the same manner as the saw-fly 


grubs do, but instead of burying themselves 
in the ground and thus becoming chrysalides 
at the approach of winter, they join together the 
elges of the leaves on which they are feeding, 
and in this shelter they pass the winter, rousing 
up and recommencing their work of destruction 
a3soon as the young leaves appear, so that in the 
case of anattack by this insect itis not necessary 
t» remove the earth from under the bushes. 
But all the dead fallen leaves should be carefully 
collected, and in the winter any leaves which 
have not fallen with the others should be 
picked off, as they are very likely to contain a 
caterpillar which has probably attached the leaf 
to the shoot with a few threads. They attain 
their full size in May or June, and towards the 
end of the latter month each spins a thin, trans- 
parent cocoon on the stems or leaves, within 
which it undergoes its change to the chrysalis 
state ; the moths appear soon afterwards. The 
caterpillars may be easily distinguished from the 
saw-fiy grubsby theirlarger size when full-grown, 
the number and position of their legs—the grubs, 
having ten pairs each, every joint of the body 
being provided with a pair, except the fourth 
and eleventh jointa. The caterpillars have only 
five pairs, one on each of the first three, the 
ninth, and last joints. The colouring of both are 
somewhat similar, but as will be noticed on 
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comparing the two figures, the spots on the 
Gaterpillars are much larger. The methods for 
destroying theseinsects when bushesare attacked 
by them, are just the same: Shaking the 
bushes, dusting with sulphur, washing 
or spraying with soft-soap and uassia 
or soft-soap and paraffin. The Magpie-moth is 
one of our most ornamental insects; its cater- 
pillarsand chrysalides arealso prettily decorated. 
The moth is very beautifully marked ; its usual 
appearance is shown in the figure, but speci- 
mens vary very much in colour, having been 
found of nearly every variety between black and 
white. Usually the body, which is very 
slight compared with the size of the wings, 
is of a pale buff colour, with a row of black 
spots down the back, and a row of smaller black 
spots on each side. The wings measure 
14 inches to 1? inches across. The upper pair 
are very broad, creamy-white in colour, with 
black spots at the base of the wings, ® narrow 
band between the second and third row of spots 
| from the margin being brownish-yellow or buff 
in colour. The lower wings are cream-coloured, 
with black spots. The caterpillars, when full 
grown, are about 1} inches long, and are 
sparingly covered with short hairs ; their general 
colour isa pale buff. The head is black, and 
each joint of the body has a black patch on its 
back, on either side of which are two small spots 
of the same colour, below that there is an orange 
stripe, beneath which again is a double black 
| epot. ‘The chrysalia is black, with yellow bands 
near the tail, and is enclosed in a thin 
cocoon, G.8. 58. 

















TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


WueEN after a very hard winter we see the 
evergreen trees of the garden in mourning, 
and perhaps many of them dead, as hap- 
pens to Laurels, Laurustinuses, and often 
even the Bay, it is a good time to consider 
the hardiness and other good qualities of 
our British evergreens and the many 
forms raised from them. Jf we are fortu- 
nate enough to have old Yew-trees near 
us, we do rot find that a hard winter 
makes much difference to them, even 
winters that brown the evergreen Oak. 
We have collected within the past 200 
years evergreen trees from all parts of the 
northern world, but it is doubtful if any 
of them are better than the 

Common Yew, which when old is often 
picturesque, and which lives for over a 
thousand years. Of no other evergreen 
introduced to Britain can anything of the 
kind be said. Of this great tree we have 
many varieties, but none of them quite 
so good as the wild kind when old. 
In the garden little thought is given to it, 
and it is crowded amoag shrubs, or in grave- 
yards where the roots are cut by digging, so that 
one seldom. sees it in its true character when 
old, which is very beautiful. The Golden Yew 
is a form of it, and there are other slight variega- 
tions which are interesting from a merely garden | 
point of view. The Irish Yew is a well-known 
form, and its prim shape is too much seen, 
Other seedlings, variations of the common Yew, 
are better than that kind. After the ever- 
precious Yew, the best of our evergreen shrubs 
is the 

Common Hotty, which in no country attains 
the beauty it does in our own; certaialy no 
evergreen brought over the sea is so valaable, 
not only in its native form, often attaining 
40 feet even on the hills, but in the almost 
innumerable varieties raised from it, many of 
them being the best of all variegated shrubs in 
their silver and gold variegation ; in fruit, too, 
it is the most beautiful of all evergreens. Not 
merely as a garden tree is it precious, but as a 
most delightful shelter around fields for stock 
in psddocks and places which want shelter. A 
big wreath of old Holly unclipped on the cold 
sides of fields is the best protection, and a grove 
of Holly north of any place we want to shelter is 
the best thing we can plant; the only thing we 
have to fear being the rabbits, which when 
numerous make Holly diflicalt to establish by 
barking the newly-planted trees, and in hard 
winters even barking and killing many old trees. 
As to the garden, we may make beautiful ever- 
green gardens of the forms of Holly alone. 
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Notwithstanding the many conifers brought 
from other countries within the past few genera- 
tions, as regards beauty, it is very doubtful if 
more than one or two equal 

OUR NATIVE Fre, which, when old, is so fine 
in itsstemandhead, Few things in our country 
are more picturesque than old groupe and 
groves of the Scotch Fir; few, indeed, of the 
conifers we treasure from other countries will 
ever give us anything so good as the ruddy 
stems and frost-proof crests of this northern and 
British tree. Again, the best of evergreen 
climbers are 

Oor Native Ivy, and the many beautiful 
forms allied to it or that have arisen from it. 
This in our woods arranges its own beautifal 
effects, but in gardens it might be made more 
delightful use of, and no other evergreea 
climber comes near it in value. The form 
most commonly used in Britain—the Irish 
Ivy—is by no means so graceful ag gome 
others, and there are a great number of 
delightful forms, varying in form and even 
in colour, These for edging banks, screens, 
covering old trees, and forming summer-houaes 
might be made far more use of. In many 
northern countries our Ivy will not live in the 
open air, and it is so happy with us that we 
rarely take advantage of our privileges in such 
& possession in making both shelters, wreaths, 
and screens, and many beautifal things of it 
that would need little care. It requires care in 
trimming on our houses and on cottage roofs ; 
but there are many pretty things to make of it 
away from buildings, and among them Ivy-clad 
and Ivy-covered wigwams, summer-houses, and 
covered ways, the Ivy supported on a stroag 
open frame-work, and trained over sticks till 
it took hold, 

THE Box Tree, which is a true native in car- 
tain dry hills in the south of Eagland, is so 
crowded in gardens that one seldom sees 
its beauty as one may on the hills full 
ia the sun, and the branches take a charming 
plumy toss. To wander among natural 
groves of Box ig a great pleasure, and 
there is no reason why we should not plant 
it in groups or colonies by itself full in 
the sun, so that one might enj oy the same 
charm of form that it shows wild on the hills. 
In some heavy ecils in England it does not grow, 
bat there are many of our soils that suit it per- 
fectly. A bower of one of the handsome-leaved 
Ivies in a grove of Box would be charming, and 
its charms would last long. Also among our 
native evergreens is the 

Common Juniper, a scrubby thing in soma 
places, but on heaths in Surrey, and favoured 
heaths elsewhere, often growing over 20 feet 
high and very picturesque, especially where 
mingled with Holly. There iy an upright form, 
called the Irish Juniper, ia gardens, 

Tue Arputus, which borders nearly all the 
streams in Greece, ventures into Ireland, and is 
abundant there in certain parts in the south 
This beautlful shrub, though tender in midland 
counties, is very precious for the seashore and 
mild districts not only as an evergreen, but for 
the beauty of its flowers and fruit. Still, it is 
the one British evergreen which has to be planted 
with discrimination in places where the winters 
are severe in inland districts. 






























































mulates on the foliage. It is not at all a diffi- 


many other subjects, 


ones, 


midsummer or thereabouts. 


be potted off. 


many fail to recover. 


put in the better for their chances of success, 
R, 
ee eS Aas: 
THE LABURNUM. 





Flowering spray of the Laburnum, 


colour is monotonoua. 








effectively. 


EURYA LATIFOLIA VARIEGATA., 


THe shrub so long known in gardens under the 
above name is, according to Sir Joseph Hooker, 
not a Hurya at all, its correct nama being 
Cleyera Fortunei. Of course, in the favoured 
western climate it is hardy, but in many dis- 
tricts of England it requires to be treated as a 


repeated more than once. 
may be made with the Laburnum, pleasing mix- 
tures being with Copper Beeches, purple Hazel, 
ornamental Cherries, and Thorns. The Labur. 
num is so totally indifferent to soil or climate 


from which frost is just excluded. In draughty 
corridors and such like places it may be em- 
ployed without injury, the leathery texture of 
its leaves readily admitting of the removal of 
the dust which in such places quickly accu- 


cult plant to strike from cuttings, though at 
the same time it does not root so readily as 
The best cuttings are 
furnished by plants that have been wintered 
under glass, as they root more readily than the 
shoots taken from bushes in the open ground, 
The weaker side shoots should be chosen for 
the purpose rather than the stouter terminal 
They should be taken when in a half- 
ripened condition, which will be, as a rule, about 
A convenient 
length is about 4 inches, and if cut off to a 
joint and the bottom leaf removed, they may 
be dibbled firmly into well-drained pots of 
sandy soil, Then if kept ina close propagating 
case in @ temperature rather higher than that 
in which they have grown, these cuttings will 
strike in two or three months, when they must 
One caution to particularly 
observe is that the cuttings are not allowed to 
flag previous to insertion, as if this is done 
Tt was an old, but now 
pretty well exploded, idea that cuttings of all 
kinds should be left some little time before in- 
sertion in order that the superabundant sap 
might drain away, and thus lessen the chances 
of decay ; but it is now pretty well conceded 
that, except in the case of succulents and a few 
other things, the quicker the cuttings can be 































A TREE 80 common and so beautifal as Labur- 
num vulgare is obviously not always planted 


discreetly. Very many gardens are overdone 
with it, trees beiag dotted about everywhere, 
so that when the trees are in bloom the yellow 
As with other very 
showy flowered trees, considerable taste and 
judgment are required to plant the Laburnum 
Instead of dotting it about in a 
meaningless way, distinct groups should be 
planted in widely separated spots, or at least 
where from any point one cannot see the tree 
A variety of effacts 


greenhouse ghrub, and even then it is a very 
useful’ plant in many ways. In the matter of 
foliage this Eurya bears a certain amount of 
resemblance to a Camellia, but the leaves are 
longer in proportion to their length and not 
quite so thick in texture as those of a Camellia. 
The variegation of the Eurya does not consiat 
of any regular markings, for the leaves when 
young present an almost indescribable blending 
of white, yellow, pink, and green, but when 
mature a good deal of the pink disappears, 
Good examples are nearly as brightly coloured 
as some of the Crotons, and besides its orna- 
mental foliage, the merits of this Eurya are 
still further enhanced by the fact that, being 
almost hardy, ip may be kept in any structure 


that no one need take those into consideration 
when planting it. Some raise their own Labur- 
nums, but this practice is accountable for the 
many bad sorts one sees at flowering time, and 
as the best sorts are cheap in good nurseries 
there is no necessity for raising seedlings. It is 
best not to plant too large specimens of Labur- 
num, for few trees are so difficult to transplant 
successfully when large. Other species of 
Laburnum are L. alpinum, the so-called Scotch 
Laburnum, a most valuable kind, inasmuch as it 
usually begins to flower when the others are 
past, and this is why it is to be recommended, 

t may be recognised by its broader and deeper 
green leaves, and by the very rich yellow of the 
racemes, which are longer than those of the 
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ordinary sorts of L. vulgare. There are of L. 
alpinum several named varieties, among them 
being a drooping kind, pendulum, and fragrans, 
the latter said to be more strongly scented than 
thetype. A strangeand very curious Laburnum 
is L. Adami, which has been go long a puzzle to 
botanists, who even now cannot satisfactorily 
account for its peculiar character. It is supposed 
that it originated by grafting the purple- 
flowered Cystisus purpureus upon the common 
Laburaum, a graft hybrid being the result. The 
same tree, and even the same branch bear 
racemes of both yellow and purple flowers, and 
sometimes the colour is a dull purple, as one 
would get by mixing yellow with purple. Such 
& singular and beautiful tree will always be a 
favourite, 

There are many named Laburnums, and of 
these the fiaest are undoubtedly the following. 
That named L. Watereri is the finest as regards 
bloom, the spikes being very long (measuring a 
foot or more), and the colour the brightest 
yellow. It is also of excellent habit and very 
free-flowering. Parkesi has also very long 
racemes, and may be identified by the deeper 
yellow flowers ; Carlieri and grandiflorum have 
good flowers, while those named quercifolium 
(Oak-leaved), bullatum, and others are remark- 
able for peculiar leaves. There are also a 
golden-leaved form (aureum) and one with 
variegated leaves (variegatum), but these are 
not remarkable. The drooping variety (pen- 
dulum) is a graceful tree, the branches of a 
decidedly weeping habit, while that named 
serotinum comes into bloom later than the ordi- 
nary kinds. 





Japanese Wineberry in Fifeshire. 
—I was given the plants and seed from America 
in 1892. It is perfectly hardy here, in Fife, 
Scotland, without the slightest protection ; 
even seedlings 3 inches only high came through 
last winter without protection. It fruits with 
me in great abundance in September and 
October, The seed germinates in the open, but 
will often remain twelve months in the ground 
before doing so. Sow the seed now ina box 
and leave it outside until frozen, then remove 
to greenhouse or frame, when the seeds will 
germinate very soon. I advise every one to 
grow this most valuable fruit.—J. D., Fife. 


Jasminum grandifiorum.—During the 
autumn, when the trade gales are being held, 
this variety of Jasmine is frequently met with 
ag a dwarf plant, with an occasional truss or 
two of unexpanded blossoms. These are fre- 
quently propagated by grafting, which, I have 
an opinion, tends to make the growth more 
dwarf than it would otherwise be if cuttings 
or layera are the modes of propagation. Cut- 
tings do not always strike freely, hence graft- 
ing comes in useful; but layers can be relied 
upon in course of time to make very useful 
plants. It is vigour that is wanted in this 
Jasmine, for it is as a climber that its useful- 
ness is most manifest. Even then it is not 
one of the moat rapid growers, but its progress 
if a little slow, is just ag sure. My mode of 
treatment has been to plant out in good soil, 
peat, and loam in about equal proportions 
being used. The plant in question was trained 
near the glass, so that the shoots had all the 
benefit of the light, no shading being in use 
where it was. Thus treated it grew quite 
strongly, making lateral shoots, thus adding to 
its free flowering—this being one of the terminal 
flowering species rather than a lateral one, as in 
J. nudiflorum.—H, 
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RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 


: rT 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and samp written on 
one side of the POPE, only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GaRDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
an mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately ‘following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classtfied, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title aie 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 





2176.—Clematis Ramona.—Will anyone kindly 
inform me if they have grown the American Clematis 
Ramona, and with what result?—A. A. 


2177.—Hvergreen fence.—What is the best ever- 
green to plant so as to make a blind quickly, and a good 
permanent fence? Ido not like Laurel. Tae position is 
a sheltered one, the soil fair, chalk near the surface. 
Would Holly do well?—C. 8. 5. 


2178 —Moving Yew hedge.—I have to move an 
old Yew hedge which is too close to the house. It is 
about 7 feet high, 4 feet broad, and is composed of old 
trees with trunks 2 feet or 3 feet in circumference. It is 
kept closely trimmed. I do not know its age, Would it be 
possible, at a moderate outlay, to move the fence to 
another position about 30 yards distant, and would it 
grow ?—C. 8,8. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are tnvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2179 —Pruning Vine (Z, H ).—The present time 
will do very well—prune it now. 

2180,—Dividing Dryarta (W.).—You can cut it in 
pieces about a montn hence, when it begins to grow. 


2181.—_Frame for raising scedlings, etc. 
(A, B).—Any ordinary gardea frams will do for this 
purpose. 

2182,—Chrysanthemums (C. P) —Ye3; they 
should be cut down after tlowering. Outtings should be 
made at once. 

2183.—Manure for Vine border (N. W. and J’). 
—You migus puta costing of old stable-manure on the 
border now. 

2184.—_Treatment of Selaginella hortensis 
(Y. Z ).—Pull the plants to pieces about a month hence, 
and replant them. 

2185 —Gas-lime for fruit-trees (J.).—You should 
teu us for what purpd3e you wish Louse it; thea we shall 
be able to answer your question, 

2186.—Procuring Saltan’s Balsam (M.).—You 
eaa procure Impatiens Sultani from any good house. 
You will have no difficulty at all about it. 


2187 —Sickly Seaforthia (G. F’.),—Oertainly ; take 
your Seaforthia at once to a warm greenhouse. Kzep the 
soil moist, and it may get all right. 

2188. —Solls (J.).—The peat you send is of very poor 
q ality —just the kind of wet, boggy mould that soon be- 
comes sour and inimical to all plant lifa. 


2189.—Bishop’s Thumb Pear (W. F. R),—The 
Bishop’s Thumb Pear is generally ripe in Ostober. Tae 
fruits should be gathered when they can be removed easily. 


2190.—Ashes for Potatoes (Rhondda).—Ashes 
form one of the best manures that we have for Potatoes 
The great value of wood-ashes should be known to all 
growers, 


2191.—_Mushroom culture (Ratset).—We should 
repeat the advice to which you refer—not to use avain 
part of the old bed, We do not think fresh linings, if 
applied to the old one, would have any good effact. 


2192.—Traatment of Petunias (C.).—The better 
plan would have been to have struck some cuttings of the 
Petunias you wished to keep in the month of August in 
the same manner as Fuchsias. If you have a light and 
warm p)sition in a room window in the dwelling-house, 
that will be a better place to winter them in than acold 
frame, ag they are very impatient of damp. The ones in 
the pots leave as they are, and pot the other ones up at 
once. Keep the soil just moderately moist at the roots, 
and in the spring they will put forth new shoots, and, if 
you can then make up a little hot-bed in the frame, you 
can strike ag many cuttings as you desire. 


2193.—Pruning Vines (G.).—It would certainly be 

a good plan to cut away all the leading shoots from the 
old Vines, with the exception of the strongest and best 
ripened one, and this may be left from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
length, according to its strength and degree of ripeness. 
The side-shoots should be reduced to, say, two of the best 
to each spur, and they should be cut back to the first or 
second bud from their base. The leaders of the young 
Vines should be left about the same length as the older 
ones, provided the wood is ripe ; if not, cut back to the 
point of perfect ripeness. The border should be examined, 
and renovated, if requisite, in the manner often detailed 
in GARDEN 

dry; if 80, pive it a good soaking of water at once, 
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back, and, if iv is planted out, and the drainage is good, 
give it a good deal of water. 
grows rampantly, does nof want manure, 


natural for Poinsettias to flag and lose their leaves after 
flowering. Lay them on their 3idea in a cool, dry place in 
ths house, and keep them dry uaotil May; then start them 
into growth. 
and they will flower in the autumn. 


included in your list the following should perfect their 
blossoms on growth under 5 feet: Miss Ethel Addison, 
President Armand, 
Jamieson, Van den Heede, Mephisto, William Coles, 
Beauty of Teignmouth, John Machar, Queen of Buffs, 
E. L. Jamieson, Madame Cambon, King of Chrysanthe- 
mums, W. Sparks, and the Egyptian, 
Mrs, A. G. Hubbuck, Mra. T. Danne, and Miss Maggie 
Blenkiron. 
would probably attain a height of from 6 feet to 6 feet 
6 inches before terminating its growths. 
should produce the crown buds in time for the November 
shows without any special manipulation. 


much gas-lime I shall require to the square yard to kill 
insects ?—S. S. E. 


yards) is an ample dressing. Nothing must be sown or 
planted on the ground for three months after the applica- 
tion, 


—Will you kindly inform me through your paper how I 
should treat the bulbs of Chinese Sicred Lilies after 
flowering in bowls of water ?—THORNHILL. 


them away. 


flower ian winter? Should it be damp or dry heat, and 
what treatment is best to insure it flowering well and 
regularly ?7—VIOLE?r. 


flowering, subject, and any attempt to force the plants into 
bloom at this season will only have the effect of causing 
premature growth. 


Mulberry-tree, and snoald be glad to know when it is 
likely to fruit. 
thirteen branches, soil sandy, 
make it fruit?—Crown, 


state. 
can be done to hasten mutters, and any attempt at forcing 
will only defeat the object in view. 


be a good plant to growin a dark corner between a porch 
and bow window, aspect east, soil dry? I want some- 
thing permanent, about 3 feet high. Would you kindly 
send me suggestions and tell me whether Silver Euony- 
mu3, Japanesa Rose, or Arbutus would be likely to do 


giving the former the preference. 


NG, and, if it is an inside one, it is very likely 
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2207.—Marechal Niel on its own roots.—Willa 
Maréchal Niel Rose do as well on its own roots as when 
budded? I have an own-root one, and want to plant it in 
Se if it will do thoroughly well?—Arriur H, 
CIRK, 


*.* We have seen this grand Rose doing remarkably 
well on its own roots, and can confidently advise you to do 
as you suggest. Plant it outin a well made border of rich 
loamy soil, and with proper care it will make a fine plant. 
You must, however, give it time, as these own-root Roses 
do not progress so rapidly at first as grafted or budded 
plants ; but they last longer, and as w rule give better 
results in the end. 


2208.—Growing flowers for a livelihood.— 
Will any reader kindly inform me if there is a living to be 
had out of two span-roofed greenhouses, 10 feet wide, 
6 feet to ridge, 80 feet long, heated with 4-inch pipes ?— 
AMATEUR, 


*,* This all depends upon (1) what you call a “living,” 
2) what 3 grown, (3) how it is grown, and (4) how the 
produce is disposed of. One man will make ten shilings, 
or even @ pound per week, out of two such houses, with a 
good market, while another will not pay hisexpenses. At 
the present time Cucumbers, if well grown, are one of the 
most profitable crops, but even from these the ‘‘ living” 
would be a small one. 


2209 —A Chrysanthemum sport.—I am sending 
you a Chrysanthemum and should like to hear what you 
think of it? It isa sport from Charles Blick. I have had 
gardeners to look at it ; they think it is a fuller ower than 
Sunflower. This is from alate terminal bud. I think it 
will prove a good thing if growao well, I am sending you 
a Primula, ag it is a seedling of my own raising this year. 
—GARDENER. 

*,* We think the Chrysanthemum sport very promising. 
Grow it on another year, and then, if you consider it of 
suficient merit, send three blooms, and, if possible, a plant 
to one of the many autumn meetings of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. The Chinese Primula is of 
merit, but no better than others in our greenhouses. 


2210.—Pegging down Roses.—Would you be kind 
enough to mention in your valuable paper GARDENING, 
the best time and way to peg down Roses? What 
distance from the end of shoots should they be pegged 
down, and should the shoot be incised, ag in Carnations? 
—IGNORAMUS. 

** All that is necessary is to fasten (with tarred 
twine or wire) the end of each shoot to a stout pey, and 
thrust this firmly in the ground. Any unripe point 
should be removed previously, if it can be spared. The 
end of the shoot may be mzrely pegged down into the 
ground, if convenient or desirable, but there is no need to 
make any tneision, as in layering Carnations. The 
object is merely to bend the shoots down with their points 
to the ground. 


2211—Bulbs with rusty foliage.—I shall be 
much obliged if you can in GARDENING tell me the cause of 
bulbs haying the tips of their foliage spikes rusty and 
brown, and unhealthy-looking, but only just at the tip of 
the spikes? They were potted, planted in border, etc, in 
August and September, and kept some inches deep under 
ashes until early in November. It can have nothing to do 
with frost, to which they have not been exposed.— 
Grorae H, Norris, 


*,.* This is the effect of bringing the bulbs too suddenly 
from the plunging bed to the light and heat of forcing- 
house. They should be gradually inured to the change. 
A dry and parching atm sphere might also have something 
to do with it. In order to force bulbs successfully a 
thoroughly moist atmosphere is necessary. 


2212.—Fruit-trees in a north house.—I havea 
small greenhouse, or rather a conservatory—for it is 
placed against the north wall of my dwelling-house, and 
therefore gets very little sunlight, after one p.m. none. 
It is heated by hot-water pipes. Please to tell me if it 
would be suitable for Vines and other fruit-trees in pots? 

*,* A glass-house with a north aspect is certainly not the 
most desirable for such a@ purpose as you mention ; but 
still, if early ripening kinds of Grapes and other fruits 
are chosen, and good management is given, fair results 
may, nodoubt, be obtained, especially as the glass-house in 
question is heated with hot-water pipes. 


2213 —Heating frames.—Can you tell me if the 
heating of frames by hot-water pipes all round inside (the 
heat being generated by lamp and boiler outside frame) is 
ever satisfactory? Size of frame, 6 feet by 4 feet. What 
temperature is it possible to maintain in cold, frosty 
weather, and in the early spring would the temperature 
be sufficient for the raising of half-hardy annuals ?— 
MERLIN, 

** Certainly ; a single line of 2-inch or even 13-inch 
piping round the inside of a frame of the size mentioned 
will (with a mat or two over the glass on frosty nights) 
enable a temperature of 50 degs. or 55 degs. to be main- 
tained in taliost any weather, and not only half-hardy 
but even tender annuals to be raised with ease in the early 
spring. Of course the source of heat must be regular and 
steady. 

2214.-Arum Lilies discoloured.—Would you let 
me know why the accompanying Arum is brown and 
discoloured? All I have coming out are more or less like 
it, Taey are potted up in good rich soil as usual. The 
plants were touched with frost some time ago, but have 
quite recovered and look perfectly healthy. I notice the 
flowers have small brown insects on them about the size 
of thripe, Would they cause the discolouration? My 
gardener has grown Arums ever since he has been with 
me and has never had this happen before. Most of the 
plants are in a warm house, but those in the conserva- 
tory are the same.—A Constant READER, 


*,* We do not think this is anything more than a want of 
vigour in the plants, or, in other words, of heat, moisture, 
and nourishment. To expand kindly at this early sea- 
son a high temperature of 65 degs. to 75 degs. 8 
necessary to enable the plants to expand their blossoms 
Jreely. The touch of frost also would not do them any 
good. Try the effect of a gentle stimulant, such as a 
weak solution of nitrate of soda and soot, Abundance of 
moisture is also necessary, both at the root and inthe 
atmosphere. 


2194.—Blue Passion-flower (B).—Prune it hard 


Your plant, which you say 


2195.—Culturs of Poinsettias (B.).—It is quite 


You cai make cuttings from the shoots, 


2196.—-Chrysanthemums (7. 7.).—O! the varieties 


Pcide of Madford, Mrs. Falconer 


Mrs. W. H. Lees, 


The first-named, a really magnificent variety, 


Each variety 
2197.—Gas-lime.—Will you oblige by telling me how 


*,* A bushel of gas-lime to the square rod (30} square 


2198 —Chinese Sacred Lily after flowering. 


*,* The bulbs are uselessafter towering. Simply throw 


2199.—Myrtle.—In what temperature will a Myrtle 


*,* The Myrtle is @ late summer-flowering, not @ winter- 


My advice is do not attempt it. 
220)7.—-A Malbaerry-tree.—I have just planted a 


It is over 5 feat high (standard) with about 
Could I do anythinz to 


*,* The Mulberry is usually slow in attaining a fruiting 
Everythiny depends on circumstances. Nothing 


2201.—-Sh rubs for a dark corner.—What would 


well?—T. K, 

“* Either a HEuonymus—the broad-leaved golden 
variegated form is the most effzctive—or a nice plant of 
Borberis Aquifulium would be very suitable wz should say, 


2202.—Oil-stove in a greenhous 3,—Does an oil- 
stove with a radiator on top burning all night in a green- 
house do any harm to the plants? Itis only a very small 
greenhouse.—T. C. H, 

*,* No, of the stove is kapt clean, good oil only burnt, 
and care is taken that it does not smoke, no appreciable 
harm will be done to the ordinary run of greenhouse 
plants. But do no! use the stove except when really neces- 
sary—ie, when the temperature falls below 37 degs, or 
38 degs. Fahrenheit. 


2203.—Roses.—Will you kindly say if the following 
Roses are suitable for planting, as here mentioned, and if 
not please suzgeat something better? Oa house wall, and 
porch, facing south, wall 29 fest high: Waltham 
Climber No. 1, Cheshunt Hybrid, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Climbiag Souvenir de la Malmaison. Oa porch, 7 feet high 
at sides, and front rising to 10 feet, with lattice woodwork : 
Gloire de Dijon and Madame Barard ?—H#ATH, 

*,* Yes, all the Roses named are very suitable for the 
purpose, and can hardly be improved upon. 


22014.— Artificial manure. — Would the following 
mixture b3 good to use ag a top-dressing next spring for 
my garden—soil rather heavy : Four parts dissolved bones 
(superphosphate), two parts saltpetre (nitrate of potash), 
one part sulphate of potash ?—SursrrHosPuAars, 


*,* This would do good, no doubt, but much depends 
upon what crops are to be grown on the land. Asa rule, 
saltpetre is not of much use on strong soils, and the item 
might be omitted, or reduced by half. For any of the 
Brassica tribe some nitrate of soda would be much more 
suitable, but this should be applied while the plants are in 
growth, 

2205.—Aimond-tres In a pot.—I should be very 
glad of a few hints as co the fruiting of an Almond-tree in 
pot in a cool greenhouse ?—Norrn SEA. 

*,* This should bz potted firmly in a large pot or tub, 
using sound, loamy soil rammed quite firm. Keep it cool, 
with plenty of air, in full light, and when rooted keep 
always moderately moist as to the soil, During the late 
summer and autumn the plant would be better standing 
out in the open air than under glass. 


2206.—Taking Heath-cuttings.—I have a plant 
called a Heath now in full tlower. Is it poasible to take 
ontenge: and if so when and how do you take them ?— 
H tek Oo 5 i 

*.* There are a great many kinds of Heath, but if you 
refer to the rosy-white Hrica hyemalis, this may be pro- 
pagated by means of cuttings of the little side-shoots about 
1 inch long, taken in January or February, trimmed 
and inserted thickly in well-drained pots of very sandy 
peat, placed ina warm house and covered with glass. It 
is @ delicate process, however, and best left to professional 
growers, 
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2215.—Balbs in 
some Hyacinths, Tulips, Orocus, Scillas, and others, 


The earth in the pots seems 
not send out roots. 


little details for my guidance.—SIGNALMAN. 
*_ * 7 
* 


tops were beyinning, or ready, to start. 


first. Ina month or six weeks they will be Jit to take out 
and bring gradually to the light. 


2216.—Culture of Freesias.—I have some pots of 


Freesias that were sown from seed in March last; they 
have flowered well through the autumn up till now, and 
I find I have a nice lot of little bulbs. Will you kindly 
let me know how to harvest the bulbs, and also whether 
they will flower next year ?—Inquiry. 

*,* Dry the plants off, shake out and repot the bulbs in 
Fresh soil, several in each 5-inch size, 
cool for a time and when in growth remove to a green- 
house shelf, and give water and liquid-manure rather 
freely. If the bulbs are well ripened they will jlower 
agam next seuson. The right way to ensure this is to 
place the pots on a sunny shelf, when the flowers are 
over, and gradually withhold water, so as to give them a 
good roasting, after which they always bloom freely. 


2217.—A T omato-house.—Kindly answer following 
questions in your valuable paper and obliga? 1, Best 
aspect for Tomato-house? 2, Which would be the most 
economicil house, wood or brick sides? 3, Is the 
Iavincible boiler good? —Tomaro. 


*,* 1, The best form of house Jor this purpose is a wide, 
roomy, spin-roofed structure, running north and south, 
and standing in a very open and sunny position. 
2, Houses constructed with brick or concrete walls are 
much warmer and more substantial than those with 
wooden sides, but for main or summer crops stout boards 
will answer suficiently well Plenty of side ventilation 
should be provided. An 8 inch or 9-inch board fixed to 
open all alon7 both sides (in lengths) answers well. 3, We 
have not tried this boiler, but it appears to be very similar 
to the Loughborough and other makes, and is no doubt 
useful for smuil houses. 


2218 —A Pera failing.—Soms months ago I bought 
a Phlebodium aureum. At first I kept it in my hall some- 
what out of the light. One of the leaves or fronds soon 
began to die away, but some three or four new fronds 
came up. I then removed it to an eastern-room, and one 
by one all the fronds, including the new ones, have fallen 
off as if they hal been cut close to the hairy claws, Oae 
of these is now growing some 2 inches or 3 inches over the 
pot, and a new frond is coming from the lower part. 
Should they be allowed to grow in this way, or should they 
be pushed up on the top of pot? Will you kindly tell me 
the best treatment, aspect, and temperature 7—AMArgur. 

*,* It is the change from the close, warm, and moist 
atmosphere of the house in which such plants are grown to 
the comparatively dry and harsh air of @ sitting-room, 
etc., that causes Ferns and other plants to go wrong—as 
they too frequently do—and in this case the want of light 
would also assist the failure. All that can be done is to 
leave the plant as it is for the present, watering it only 
sparingly, and no doubt as the spring draws on, and it 
gee more used to its fresh surroundings, it will thrive 

etter. 


2219 —Gloire de Dijon Roses in conserva- 
tory.—I should feel extremely obliged if you will inform 
me some week or other in GARDENING whether I have done 
correctly as follows: Where I am living I have a large 
conservatory. I thought I should like to plant some 
Climbing Roses, a0 I got two Gloire de Dijons and have 
planted them in two large tubs and have tacked the trails 
up the wall. I have given them drainage and planted 
them in loam and horse-manure. Have I done correctly ? 
The stems are nice and green, but the leaves, which are, of 
course, nearly dried, are stillon. Should I remove somes? 
And I should be pleased if you will give ms any instruc- 
tions on same, a3 to bringing them on? The stems are 
7 feet lonz.—Wexiam, 


*,* If the will referred to receives a fair amount of light 
and sun the plants will probably do well, and bloom freely, 
But they would have mide stronger growth and produced 
more flowers had you planted them out in a well-made 
and properly drained bed or border of rich loamy soit. 
Plants so circum3tanced develop much more vigour than 
those in pots or tubs. Removzthe dead leaves by all means ; 
prune the plants moderately before they commence growing 
again, and encourage growth next summer, by means of 
free watering and the use of the syringe. For the present 
keep cool. 


2220—A Rhubarb-house.—I am thinking of 
putting up a forcing house for Rhubarb, and should be 
glad of a few hints as to best form of structure? I 
have thought of a house about 36 feet by 10 feet, and 
5 feet high, with a flue up the middle. Would it be 
better to build higher (say 8 feet) and have shelves, so ag 
to have two heights of Riubarb? What kind is best for 
early work, and could I follow with Victoria after first 
crop ?—A Consranr SuBSCRIBER. 


*,* A structure of the siz2 mentioned would be very 
suitable for the purpose, but unless required for other 
things during the summer there would be no need to have 
a glass roof —a wooden one would be cheaper and better, 
no light being required. We presume you intend to sink the 
path so as to give herd-room towork in? We think we should 
make the side walls 3 fret high, and w further rise of 
3 feet to apex of roof would give nearly enough head- 
room. Again, we are doubtful whether a single flue would 
afford suficient heat About four rows of Linch hot- 
water piping would=b3z much better, a8 @ temperature of 
55 degs. to 69 degs must be constantly maintained, We 
would not attempt to grow two tiers of Rhubarb. We 
think Dancers Eurly Sexrlet and Mitchel’s Royal 
Albert are th2 two earliest varieties, and these could be 
followed by a batch or two of Victoria a little later. Such 
a house as this would do well for Mushrooms in the 
summer and autumn, 
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pots.—Will you give me your kind 
assistance 7¢ the following? Early this month I potted 





so dry, [ am afraid they will 
They are on the window-sill indoors 
now. Should I give them any water, and how often? 
Trusting you will kindly give me your advice and any 


"he pots ought to have been stood on ashes or slates 
in @ sheltered spot out -of-doors, and covered right over the 
rims to a@ depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, with ashes or 
Cocoa-nut fibre, until plenty of roots were Sormed, and the 
This had better 
be done now, making the soil just moist (not very wet) 


Keep them moderately 
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2221.—Christmas Roses.—I have grown Christmas 
Roses for many years with the greatest success, but this 
season they are a failure. Tae roots look strong and 
healthy, but the flowers are so small that they are not 
worth gathering. I shall be greatly obliged if you or any 
of your readers will inform me what should be their 
treatment. Do they require manure or replanting in fresh 
soil ?—Seyau, 

*,* You do not state how the plants hive been grown or 
treated, whether in the open ground, in pots, in pits, or 
how, 80 that it is almost impossible to give any practica! 
advice. In the case of old roots that have attained a@ large 
size, they have probably become exhausted, and require 
dividing and replanting in fresh, rich ground, This will 

@ best donein April. The past year has been a very 
trying one for these plants, owing to the intense and 
prolonged heat and droujht, which they greatly dislike. 


2222 —Oyperus alternifolius.—I should be much 
obliged if you will inform me through your valuable paper 
if Cyperus Grass makes a good room plant? I shall be 
glad of any directions as to temperature, aspect, and 
treatment ?—AmMarEurR, 


*,* Yes, this plant is a very suitable one for a room, 
but it should, tf possible, be well hardened of before being 
removed from a warm plant-house to a sitting-room, 
otherwise the tips of the leaves will become brown and 
withered, and the growth of the plant be checked for a 
time, Abundance of water must be given —indeed, in hot 
weather the plant should stand in a saucer of water 
almost constantly—and a, little soot, guano, or nitrate of 
soda dissolved in the water now and then will be Sound 
useful. Shade from hot sun and keep warm. 


2223.—Chrysanthemums —I have putin cuttings 
of the following Carysanthemums for decoration and 
cutting. I wish if possible to have flowers up to Christ- 
mas next and should be obliged if you would tell me 
which sorts are mo3t suitable for the later flowering, also 
if the selection, as a whole, is a good one, with any 
recommendation? I presume cultural directions appear in 
your paper from time to time: Oharles Blick, Charles 
Doris, Good Gracious, G, W. Childs, W, G, Newitt, W. H. 
Atkinson, J. Blenkinsopt, Mrs. E. Becket, Mrs. H. W. 
Goulden, Mrs. Walter Chitty, Vice-President Calvat, Mary 
Anderson, Dolly Varden, Mes, Cox, W. H. Lincoln.— 
Recent READER. 


*.* The only two of those mentioned that are of any use 
for late-flowering are W. H, Lincoln and W. G. Newitt. 
Tf you want plenty of late flowers you should grow a few 
plants each of Lady Lawrence, L. Canning, Potter 
Palmer, and Golden Gem. Your Selection, though 
limited, is @ good one, but you will do well to add at least 
a plant each of such fine varieties as Mile, Thérese Rey, 
Mdme. Calvat, Lowise, 4. H Fewkes, Mrs. W. H. Lees, 
Miss D, Shea, Lily Love, Niveus, ete, You will jind 
plenty of practical cultural notes in GARDENING if you 
read it regularly, 


Catching them with nets at night disturbed 
them more than anything else. Their droppings 
are not injurious to the trees, farther than that 
they disfigure them ; but, as you say, they are 
most offensive, polluting the atmosphere many 
yards around,.—J. C. C. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tux members and friends of this active organi- 
sation celebrated the close of its fifth year’s 
work ata dinner in the banqueting hall, 
Guildhall Tavern, Gresham-street, E.C., on 
Wednesday evening, December 18th. Among 
those present were Mr. W. Robinson, Mr. 
John Wright, Mr. Fraser, Mr. H. J. Jones, 
and others. After the usual loyal toasts of the 
evening had been heartily received, Mr. T. W. 
Sanders (chairman and president of the associa- 
tion) proposed the toast ‘*The National 
Amateur Gardeners’ Association.” He remarked 
that the association continued to make satisfac- 
tory progress. By the means of lectures on a 
variety of subjects much useful and practical 
information was diffused. By visits also to 
large gardens and other horticultural establish- 
ments during the year, good, sound, practical 
results were achieved. The association had now 
affiliated with it seven other societies, and a 
branch at Liverpool. The progress in this 
direction perhaps was not too quick; but, 
considering the short time the society had 
existed, the members had every reason to be 
satisfied. After this toast was drank with 
enthusiasm the presentation of the chief 
prizes took place. Mr. D. B. Crane (hon. 
secretary) was the recipient of the ‘‘Sach” 
Challenge Cup for the member securing the 
highest number of maximum awards during the 
year. He also secured the silver medal for the 
highest aggregate for points awarded at meetings 
from May to September, and the bronze medal 
for second highest aggregate for the year, and 
other prizes. Mr. William Dipper, Chingford, 
quite a veteran exhibitor, and one of the best 
growers of florist’s flowers, was presented with 
the silver medal for the highest aggregate for 
the year, his record being the best in number of 
points yet attained by any other member, also a 
bronze medal for second highest aggregate. 
Mr. D. B. Crane proposed the toast of the Press. 
Through the press people knew what the asso- 
ciation was accomplishing, and learnt some- 
thing from the réswmé of its lectures. Mr, 
John Wright responded with a vigorous speech. 
The association meets on the first Tuesday in 
each month at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
street, E.C., at 7 o’clock in the evening, when 
papers, etc., are read and discussed. The next 
meeting isto take place on January 7ih, when 
Mr. Richard Dean will give a paper on “ Hardy 
Border Primroses,” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Milton —Try Massrs. Birr and Son, Long Ditton, 
Surbiton, Surrey,— E’vcelsior.—Try Massrs. Cheal and 
Son3, Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex. C. S.—Get 
Sheldon’s Book on Diiry-farming, published by Bell 
and Co,, Covent Garden. 


Replies next week to “HF Cox, Aen Si 
*‘O. 8. Shepherd,” ‘Inquirer,’ ‘“ W.,” ‘* Heating,” 
**Stamp,” ‘*A. Cowan,” ‘Constant R 2ader, Dumbarton: 
shire,” ‘t H. George,” “ E. R. W. P. (Birds), etc. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communicattons respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evrror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-strect, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Newburg — The specimens 
received are 1, Rhodostachys bicolor syn. Ruckia E'le- 
meeti (stove); 2, Phyllotenium Lindeni (stove) ; 3, Lastrea 
Filix-mas cristata fimbriata, one of the finest and most 
distinct of the numerous forms of the Male Fern (hardy). 











pee nes TOP OLY OCs Geieras Catalogue.— 
essrs. Shuttleworth leet, Hants,—SMlower and + 
Vegeta le Seeds.—Chr. Lorenz, Erfurt. Seed Potatoes. POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
—Messrs. Fidler and Sons, Reading.——G@arden Sced —_— 
Manual.—Messrs, Armitage Bro3., Nigh-street, Notting- 
ham,—— 4 mateur Gardening Guide. —Mesars. Stuart Fowls with scaly legs (A. R., P.).—Hard 
and Mein, Kelso, Scotland.—Amuteur’s Guide in scaly legs are usually an indication of old age, 
Horticulture.—Messrs, 


Sutton and Sons, Reading. —— 
Flower and Vegetable Szeds, Potatoes, ete. —Messrs, Webb 
and Son, Wordsley, Stourbridge. —G@arden and Flower 
Seeds for 1896.—Masars. J. Veitch and Son3, Chelsea, S W. 
——Seeds.—Messrs, Dobbie and Oo., Rothesay, N.B.— 
Spring Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide.—Geo. Stuart, 
Chapelhill Nursery, Rothesay, N.B, Seed List, 1896 — 
Geo. Frederick Letts, West Haddon, Rugby. Kitchen 
and Flower Seeds.—Robert Veitch and Son, 54, High- 
street, Exeter,—Vegetable and Flower Seeds,—John 
pe and Sons, Roupell Park Nurseries, West Norwood, 


although no one sign is infallible in this respect, 
The legs of young Fowls, however, appear 
smooth and delicate, while aged ones have hard, 
horny, scaly-looking legs and claws. Again, 
the comb and wattles of young Fowls are soft 
and fresh, whilst those of old ones are somewhat 
hard, dry, and scurfy. When hens’ combs and 
claws have become rough they have in most 
cases ceased to lay. Unless very good or choice, 
hens should not be kept over their third year. 


Management of young Rabbits 
(Zgnorance).—Young Rabbits require especial 
care in the matter of the green food supply. 
On a Grass run they thrive fairly while the 
weather is dry and warm, but when rains are 
frequent and the Grass grows rapidly, and is of 
& watery nature, they die off rapidly from 
diarrhwa and liver disease. It is not good 
policy to let Rabbits have the use of a Grass run 
after the chilly days of autumn set in; even 
old Rabbits suffer in health when allowed to 
run out in all weathers. If a covered run be 
used, and only moved toa fresh place when the 
Grass is dry the youngsters would thrive and 
do well during the summer. Green food should 
never be given in a fresh-gathered condition, 
-but should be gathered one day at least before 











BIRDS. 


2234.—Sib-bred birds.—(L. P.).—We believe that 
the term ‘‘sib-bred ” ig applied by Canary breeders to the 
offspring of a two-year-old hen mated with a yearling 
cock bird, but are not sure that we are right. Perhaps 
some of our bird-keeping reiders will correct us, if we are 


wrong ? 

2174 —Starlings.—I have tried many times 
to prevent these birds from roosting in ever- 
greens. In my last situation they used to come 
in thousands at this time of year, and although 
I used to shoot a good many, both before and 
after they had gone to roost, it made no differ- 
ence ; they came the next evening a3 numerous 
as before. I once soaked a large rope in tar and 
suspended it alight to the branch of a Laurel, 
but they only moved a few yards further on, 


—_ Eh 
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wanted for use, and spread out in the air to 
dry all grossness outofit. Crushed Oats and 
bran and a little sweet hay are the best 
dry foods for young Rabbits, and a very excel- 
lent thing is a handful of Hornbean twigs now 
and then. Cuttings of fruit-trees are very 
good, the nibbling of the outer rind or bark 
affording healthy occupation and amusement, 


Table birds and egg producers 
(Mrs. G. M., Scott)—Houdans and Plymouth 
Rocks are generally considered the best Fowls, 
possessing laying and eating qualities combined. 
Both kinds are of good shape and size, while 
their flesh is firm but delicate. Some cross- 
bred Fowls also possess the desirable qualities of 
being good for egg-produvcing and for table, such 
as a cross between the Malay or Game and the 
Brahma, and both Minorcas and Andalusians 
are first-rate layers, but the latter do not sit 
well. You will be able to obtain at the proper 
season sittings of eggs of all kinds through the 
poultry journals, but it is advisable to obtain 
them as near home as you can, so that they may 
get as little shaking as possible, and therefore be 
more likely to produce a good brood. Sittings 
of eggs sent from long distances often produce 
very unsatisfactory results; nevertheless many 
egg-sellers pack their eggs most carefully. The 
chickens should be hatched by the end of March, 
or beginning of April at latest. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


a 


Apple marmalade—a sweet.—Take 
about twelve medium-sized Apples, half a pound 
of pounded sugar, flavouring of Lemon, Ginger, 
Vanilla, or Cinnamon, as preferred, and two 
ounces of butter. Peel, core, and chop the 
Apples, put them into an earthenware jar and 
cover, and add the seasoning and sugar. Cover 
the top of the jar and put it in the oven; let all 
bake about half an hour, press the Apples 
through a coarse sieve or colander, and put the 
Apple pulp and butter in a stewpan‘and stir 
continually. When cool mix in the yolks of 
three eggs and half a teacupful of sponge-cake 
or bread-crumbs. Stir over the fire until the 
mixture thickens; it must not boil. When 
cool pile the pulp on to a dessert-dish, and 
sprinkle sugar on the top and serve cold, 


Queen’s pudding.—Some thin slices of 
bread and butter, 1 oz. of castor sugar, 1 oz. of 
Raisins or dried Cherries, and + 1b. crystallised 
fruits, 1 pint of milk, and four eggs. Butter a 
pudding-basin, cut open the Raisins or Cherries 
and stick them round the sides of the basin ; cut 
the fruit into small pieces, and with a little of it 
decorate the bottom. On this put some of the 
bread and butter, of course removing the 
crusts ; sprinkle with sugar, add more fruit, 
then more bread and butter and sugar, and so 
on till the basin is nearly full. Beat up the 
eggs well, add to them the milk anda few drops 
of vanilla or other flavouring, and pour this 
custard into the basin. Cover it lightly, place 
it in a saucepan of boiling water (the water not 
to come within | inch of the top), and steam for 
half-an-hour. Serve with whip sauce poured 
round it. 








HEATING APPARATUS, 


From £4 4s. and upwards, 











(oN a RES ead 
Full Particulars and Local Agent’s Address fro: 


R. JENKINS & CO., ROTHERHAM. 


tions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 


facilities for the manufacture of these Boilers, and a con- 
sequent cheapening in the cost of production, we are enabled 
to reduce the prices as follows :— | 

No. 1. to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe = -— £212 








6¢ (VARDENING ” 
Vol. I. to 
the Publishing Ottice, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


BINDING COVERS.— 
Covers for Binding each Volume of GARDENING, from 

t chee time, are on sale, price ls. 6d. each; post 
free, 1s. Jd. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 
































Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 
359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON, 
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Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 
Hundreds “Genuine” Testimonials, 






































The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 


The immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous Imita- 





£2 REDUCTION IN PRIOES. — Owing to improved 


This is Hayward’s No. 1 and No, 2, 


No. 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are prée- 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, 
Stages for plants, Painted one coat, 16-oz. glass, all neces- 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and packed free on raila at the 
following prices. Satisfaction gusranteed, Write for New 
List, post free. 


No. 1 Span-roof, 


No, 2. Fe ZO) ais + a = 315 
No. 3. Sea) ess A, we = 5 0 
Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & COQO., 


No. 2 Lean-to. 


i ft, long 5 ft. wide £2 16 0] 7€t.long5ft. wide £2 8 9 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. Has wap feta £2.16 0) 7 ft. bg 6 te wide ae 
London Office: 163, Palmerston Buildings, |10ft. ,, 7ft. 1 500): O:hkOsfts bo, m7 LGM al 410 0 
Old Broad Street, E.C. AD itr Setine i 6: 0) 9 Or} 1B f6crgy ete Sb Thies 510 0 





For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 
cS . EE AE CT AED, 
359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, S.E. 


"MEDALS AWARDED [876 & I88I. 
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To meet the demand for our dé 
ed - popular . 
AS AND OIL HEATING APPARATUS, we are 
greatly enlarging our premises, and have decided to 
sell off, for one month, our last year’s stock at a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. on our Oatalogue prices from now 
until January 3lst. Boilers, Frame Heaters, Perfect 
Propagators, Simplex Fumigators, &e., &c. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue Free. 






















Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 


For Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Hxpansion 


STO 


TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR COAL. 
ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For GREENHOUSES, 


Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat; 
=> <- hours forabout 4.4. without attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonials sent. In daily use at Patenteo’s. 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
$4, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 


=" a” HTEPNEY SQUARE, = 
High Street, Stepney, London, EK. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


For Conservatories Libraries Bedrooms, &c. 
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Tron—Plain Legs. 
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Ap ren PORTABLE, ee EFFICIENT. 
TREGGON & CO., 
BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N.- 





PEARCE & COMPANY, PB 
(Formerly PEAROE & HEATLEY). Fs 
‘HOLLOWAY’ BOILERS, 5 BOILERS B 


Pipes, Rings, &c., from 55°. Fade 











FOR ROCKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS, 





ONLY 
30 5 Pellet sone 16 Be /= Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
pny EOL a sata » 205. =s | verted from Government Rifies, and fifted to take 12-gauge 
carriage paid, Price Lists Za | O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved prosoas 
47 Bust WorK ONLY. fc post free. tk wat Fe a great ramps as 2 Unequalierae a 
| The North London Horticultural Works i ong distance 8. ooting, 15s. each. Double- arre: resch- 
. loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stiek Guns, 
HOLL Ww ¥ sat D, i ON, h N. 12s. 6d.’ Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Prige Liet,— 








MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 











HORSES FOR SALE.—A Powerful Brougham 

MARE, dark bay with black points, rising 7 yrs. old, 
quiet to ride or drive, stands 17 hands. Also an active, 
staunch, OHESNUT COB, mare, rising 6 yrs., has been con- 
stantly driven. ‘and is perfectly quiet. A PAIR of handsome 
CHESNUT PONIES, rising 4 and 5 yrs., unbroken, about 
14-2. Also A GOOD CART MARE, 7 yrs. old, sound and 
quiet. Veterinary examination allowed in all cases.—Apply 
W. STEELE, Ridge Hill, Kingscote. Sussex. 


T° NURBSERYMEN, [Fruit Growers, and 
Market Gardeners.—To LET or SELL, extensive FREE- 
HOLD MARKET NURSERY (Middlesex). Large number 
modern Greenhouses, in full working order, and necessary 
outbuildings, with about 30 ac~es of Market Garden Ground. 
Immediate , possession. Principals only. Apply in first 
instance letter only—14, Jephson-rd., Forest-gate, London, EB, 











Superior Portable House, bolted together, made 
of selected seasoned red deals, 20 by 12, £22; 15 by 10, £16; 
12 by 8, £12. 2l-oz. Glass for roof ; 15-0z. side and ends; cut 
to size. Painted 3 coats. Carriage paid anywhere. Steck 
ready ; sent off day as ordered. Don’t want money till House 
arrives. HARDY BRUIN & 00., LEIOESTER. 
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ROSHS. 


ROSES FOR THE ROCK GARDEN, 
ALTHOUGH the genus Rosa is distributed very 
generally in all those parts of the world from 
which collections of so-called alpine plants are 
most largely recruited, and representatives are 
found throughout the highlands of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, it is not often that any members of 
the Rose family are found included among the 
denizens even of extensive rock gardens. Per- 
haps the unsuitability of the most obviously 
‘falpine” Roseg (R. alpina and pyrenaica) for 
any but very large rockeries may have conduced 
to this result, for the myriads of suckers sent up 
by these Roses in all directions make them very 
bad neighbours in a limited space, as they are 
always encroaching ; and as they will grow in 
any soil whatever, they are difficult to keep 
within bounds. There are, however, several 
Rose species more beautiful than alpina, and 
which are not afilicted with this ungovernable 
land-hunger. R. berberidifolia, though not it- 
self sufficiently tractable in our climate, has 
given us an intermediate form whose greater 
vigour enables it to produce freely its yellow, 
purple-eyed flowers when planted on a sunny 
part of the rockery. This hybrid, R. berberidi- 
folia Hardyi, has not the characteristic simple 
leaves of the type, but soon grows into a bushy 
plant about 18 inches high, and consisting of 
slender, much-branching stems, at the ends of 
which the flowers are produced at intervals 
during the summer. At the base of each of the 
clear yellow petals there is a maroon or purple 
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iS to eleven narrow-pointed leaflets, are a 
noticeable feature of these North American 
kinds, and this glossy texture of foliage indicates 
|! characteristic which may possibly some day 
in raising mildew-resisting 


prove of value 


hybrids. 


R, LUCIDA ia @ robuster-looking plant, though 
with a certain family likeness to the foregoing, 
anditmay be faicly described as aub-evergreen— 
a fact which adds greatly to the effective appear- 
ance of the brilliant turnip-shaped scarlet hips 
which succeed the clusters of rosy-coloured 
A pretty garden variety called Rose 
of pretty 
is a charming 


flowers. i 
Button, which produces bunches 
little round, double pink flowers, 
addition to the group. That 

R. SPINOSISSIMA presumes to be a native 
plant is no doubt sufficient to account for its 


than many an unpicturesque, albeit petted, 
foreigner. 


What care I how fair she be, 
If she’s not from o’er the sea? 


might do for the motto of a certain type of 
horticulturist who, like a would-be art critic 
looking for the signature to know if he is safe in 
abusing a picture, only troubles to learn that a 
plant is indigenous in order that it may be 
ignored. MR, spinosissima is a dwarf grower, 
very hardy, and a most profuse bloomer, while 
the pure white single flowers of the species are 
far more attractive than many of the dingy- 
coloured double varieties which one sometimes 
sees in gardens. The time when a variety is 
considered an improvement from the mere fact 





blotch, giving the flower the appearance of 
haviog a dark eye, by which it is easily distin- 
guished from all other Roses, This plant suc- 
ceeds very well budded on Brier cuttings. The 
rock garden has been often suggested before as 
the situation in which there is most chance of 
flowering the beautiful, but difficult, R. hemi- 
sphzerica (sulphurea), and there is no doubt that 
this Hastern beauty requires all the heat and 
sunshine that it can get to ripen its wood and 
expand its pretty yellow blossoms in England. 

A readiness in conforming to external cir- 
cumstances seems to be as characteristic of the 
Roses of North America as of its citizens, for 
two of the most typical species vary very con- 
siderably in form of growth and appearance, 
according to their immediate surroundings, and 
it has been not unreasonably suggested that 
these numerous intermediate forms are mere 
seedling variations of one or two original species. 
Thus there are several forms which have been at 
times raised to the rank of distinct species, but 
which appear referable to R, carolina; while 
R. nitida is at least nearly related to R. lucida, 
whose variations are considerable, 

R, NiTipA is @ slender-growing plant which 
is very attractive at all periods of its growth, 
The red stems of the young shoots are at first 
entirely clothed with ruddy spines ; these are, 
however, deciduous, falling off as the wood 
hardens and leaving the stems smooth and 
bright. The shining leaves, consisting of from 





of having double flowers irrespective of other 
qualities, naturally passes with the multiplica- 
tion of double forms; and we could well afford 
now to suppress many of the dull lilac oy 
muddy-coloured varieties of the so-called Scotch 
Rozes to the great improvement of our chance 
of raising brighter-coloured seedlings ; and if, 
by using the singie-flowered species as a seed 
parent, some really bright distinct-coloured 
single varieties should be obtained, the family 
group on the rockery would gain additional 
attraction. 

The presumably allied form, R. Beggeriana 
nigrescens, is not quite so dwarf-growing a 
plant, but is very attractive, both from the 
glaucous blue colour of its graceful foliage, and 
for its abundance of snowy flowers, which, 
though rather smaller, are more transparent 
and fragile-looking than those of R. spinosis- 
sima, 

A place should be found for one or two of the 
single varieties of R. indica, not only for pro- 
fusion and fragrance, but also as a means of 
maintaining a bit of flower outside until the 
advent of November frosts ; and the plants are 
especially tractable in a small space, since no 
method of pruning affects the freedom with 
which they bloom, 

A good-sized irregular patch also of the gub- 
species, K. Lawrenceana (minima), makes a 
very pretty feature, especially in some low 
situation where it is looked down upon from 
above, aa it will make a complete carpet, and 


rigorous exclusion from the garden, and yet it 
has better recommendations as a rockery plant 
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insures, at any rate, that there shall be some- 
thing in flower in the rock garden throughout 
the seaeon. dtp 









































Bouvardias.—At one time Bouvardias 
could be well grown within the London district, 
but now with the great increase in bricks and 
mortar, the fogs experienced during the autumn 
and winter are far more sulphur-laden than they 
were formerly, and as a class Bouvardias are the 
first to suffer under such conditions. They will 
grow well enough during the summer months, 
and consequently in the early autumn good 
flowering examples may be had, which will 
behave in a satisfactory manner till the fogs 
come, when a few hours will suffice to transform 
& house of thriving plants into a mere wreck. 
The flowers do not suffer to anything like the 
same extent as the foliage, for every leaf presents 
such a burnt-up appearance, as if it had been 
exposed to a fire. Even on plants that have 
been so injured the flowers will open fairly well, 
so that a few years ago, when Bouvardias were 
grown in quantity by our market growers 
almost in London itself, I have seen a house of 
them yielda fair return inthe shape of cut bloom, 
while nearly all the leaves had been killed. The 
difficulty attending plant cultivation in or 
around London increases every year, and it is 
no easy matter to keep some plants alive which 
a few years ago could be grown ina satisfactory 
manner. Besides Bouvardias, such plants as 
Pelargoniums will lore a great many leaves, 
Indian Azaleas will often become nearly bare, 
and many of the flowers refuse to open properly. 
Rhododendrons of the Javan group will, if 
a suitable temperature is maintained, flower 
well in the winter despite the fogs, but the 
numerous garden varieties claiming parentege 
chiefly from the Himalayan R. ciliatum and R. 
Edgeworthi cannot alway be so thoroughly 
depended upon, for though in most geeagons they 
bloom well, yet a fog of unusual density will 
semetimes cause many of the hard prominent 


flower-buds to drop.—H. P. 


Olearia, Haasti.—I have been much struck 
with the appearance of this compact-growing 
and most profuse-flowering shrub during the 
past few seasons. Like Osmanthus ilicifolius, 
it is an increasingly popular plant. Its season 
of flowering is the latter part of July up to the 
end of August. Although it is deemed one of 
the hardiest of its genus and quite safe in most 
parts of this country, I would prefer to plant it 
in rather dry and elevated positions. If too 
moist at the root it is just possible that one of 
our most severe winters might aflect it, it being 
borne in mind that it is an inhabitant of New 
Zealand, where this genus is known as the 
Daisy-trees. At Chiswick there is quite a large 
bush of this species in a position facing north. 
Thus far I havenot seen it used as a seaside plant, 
but from its appearance I am most favourably 
disposed towards it by reason of its close, short- 


jointed, and sturdy habit—strong recommenda- 
tions against the sea breezes. 
O. macrodonta, is recommended on the best 
authority as being more suitable even than the 


Another species, 


foregoing for thia climate,—G, 
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GARDHN WORK.’ 


Oonservatory,. 


Eurya latifolia variegata is a prettily variegated shrub 
that will succeed in a cool conservatory, and may be 
trained up wall or pillar, or will make a nice specimen in 4 
pot. May be easily propagated from cuttings. Just the 
sort of plant that will be useful to an amateur who has not 
much time to look after fires. Among flowering plants at 
this season the African Hemp (Sparmannia africana) will 
be found useful. Well-ripened plants flower very freely. 
After flowering prune into shape, and place in the open 
early in July, and let the plants remain outside till 
September, and there will be abundance of flowers. Cut- 
tings of the young shoots root freely in the hot-bed in 
spring, and if the cuttings are potted off as soon as rooted 
and grown on for a time in heat, pinching the long shoots 
occasionally, the growth to ba afterwards ripened outside, 
nice little flowering plants may be had in 6-inch pots for 
Christmas. The Otaheite Oranges (Citrus sinensis) and 
the other small-leaved Oranges are useful decorative 
subjects at this season. We used to grow a lot of these 
years ago—neat little standards from 2 feet to 3 feet high— 
and very useful they were for Christmas decorations. 
Boroniag have, to a large extent, disappeared, but the 
sweet-Scented species, B. megastigma, is worth attention 
for its fragrance alon3, Tae Diosmas—very neat-habited, 
white-flowered for the most part—plants from the Cape 
are worth growing for the small sprays of fragrant Heath- 
like foliage for mixing with cut-flowers. Ihave an idea 
some or these old-fashioned things would be useful in the 
amateur’s conservatory, ard also in large gardens, Tae 
Chrysanthemums are pretty well over now, and should be 
cleared away t2 a cool-house to make room for the forced 
flywers now fast coming in. For decorations there 
is plenty of time to strike cuttings, but the exhibitor will 
now be finishing up his stock of Japs; but [ think there is 
time enough yet for incurves, The catalogues are becom- 
ing overloaded with new varieties, many of which will 
disappear in a year or two. Itis wise to keep some of 
the good old varieties till they are actually superseded 
Oharles Davis, Viviand Morel, Théré3e Ray, International, 
James Myers, Col. Smith, Vicomtesse Hambledon, D achess 
of Wellington, Richard Dean are good varieties. 


Stove. 

Ardisia crenulata and Rivinia humilis are interesting 
berry-bearing plants of easy culture, though of different 
types, The last-named produces racemes of small pale- 
coloured flowers abundantly, which afterwards develop into 
bunches of red berries, like miniature Red Currants. Neat 
little plants in 5-inch pots, useful for table decoration, may 
be grown from seeds in one season. The seeds usually 
drop about in the stove and grow freely, The Ardisia has 
a shrubby habit, and requires more time to produce 
effective plants, There is a variety which produces white 
berries. Both used to be grown for winter decorations, 
and, when well done, will be found useful. If any of 
the pots of Eucharis Lilies are sluggish in throwing off 
their spikes of bloom, give them a little stimulant, and 
plunge the pots in the hot-bed, if there is one available, or 
stand them near the hot-water pipes. All who have a 
stove should try and make room for a plant or two of 
Jasminum gracillimum. Plant it out in the border, and 
train up near the glas3, and there will be a long succession 
of sweet flowers for cutting. The Sonerilas, a genus of 
small, prettily-variegated stove plants, are very pretty 
under bell-glasses, or in a small glassframe; may be taken 
out occasionally for a few hours without injury. Fittonia 
argyroneura ig in the same way hardier, and perhaps 
more useful. 


Feras under Glass. 
. Pteris tricolor seems to have disappeared; at any rate, 
it is not often met with nowin collections. Itis a splendid 
tning when well done, but is too delicate for ordinary 
treatment. Pteris argyrea is a very pretty variegated 
Fern which is easilv raised from ceeds. I daresay most 
growers who raise Ferns from seeds have met with strange 
vagaries sometimes, We have now several pans of what 
should have been Palebodium aureum, as the spores were 
saved from that variety, but the seedlings are all Pterises, 
chiefly of the cretica type. The explanation is probably 
the PhleLodium seeds were not good, and some seeds; of 
the Pteris by some means got wafted on to the frames. 
This is not an uncommon occurrence, even though the 
Fern-pan3 are covered with glass, Fern seeds are go small 
and light they will float on a current of air easily enough, 
Microlepia hirsuta cristata is a pretty species, and is useful 
from a decorative point of view, and Nephrolepisin several 
forms are very effective, and easily grown. 


Forcing Strawberries. 


There will be no tims to spare now to getin a good 
supply of ripe Strawberries for Easter. One of the easiest 
varieties to force is Vicomtesse H. de Thury, and it isa 
good colour, but must be thinned severely to obtain large 
fruit. A dozen fruits will beenough for a plant ina 6-inch 
pot, and it will help the plants, if the blossoms are in the 
bud state, by removing the small ones. By using the 
camel’s-hair pencil when the pollen is dry and ripe there 
is not much difficulty about getting a crop to set on well 
prepared plants. The most suitable night temperature 
for starting the plants is from 50 degs. to 55 degs. But 
Strawberries are more accommodating than many forced 
plants. But 50 degs, is the best starting-point, and after 
the fruit is set and swelling more heat may be given. 


Early Cucumbers and Melons in Hot-beds. 


Those who grow their early Melons and Cucumbers in 
hot-beds mav soon make a start, if the plants are raised 
at home. Make a bed large enough for one light to raise 
the young plantsin. This bed must be of a substantial 
character, and well put together of lasting materials, a3 
after the Cucumbers and Melons are started the bed will 
come in useful for propagating. Plant the seeds in single 
pots, and plunge in a bottom heat of 85 degs. If the tem- 
perature isright the seeds will germinate ina few days, and 
then the beds should be prepared for setting out the plants. 





“ In cold or northern districta the overations +e erred 
lo under ‘*Garden Work” muy be laasahton ten to to 


& fortniyht later than ig here indicated wit U 
results. Aeneid rod 


It will take pretty well ten days ora fortnight to get the 
bed made, and in a suitable condition for the plants. 
Window Gardening. 

Those who have money to spare may always have rooms 
and windows bright with flowering plants. Bulbs are 
coming on fast now, even with only the help of a frame 
and greenhouse, and Primulas, Cyclamens, and Genistas 
may be purchased in the street at alow figure, It is true 
most of us think more of the} plants grown at home than 
those purchased, and there is nothing to prevent those 
with limited means growing all the plants they require. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Briers, both standard and dwarf, for budding next 
season should be planted immediately. Keep the dwarf 
Briers well up in planting, so that the bud may be placed 
ag near the roots as possible. Manettis also should be 
transplanted from the cutting-beds, and set out in rows 
3feetapart, and 1footapartin the rows, A mulch of manure 
placed over the roots will be a great help in encouraging 
root action. Cuttings of Briers and Manettis that were 
made and laid in during the autumn should now be planted 
in rows 1 foot apart, and 4 inches apart in the rows, 
Mike the soil firm about them, and bury the cuttings 
two-thirds of their length in the ground. A mulch of old 
leaf-mould or old Mushroom-beds broken up fine will 
facilitate rooting. Sweet Peas may be sown when the 
the land isin good condition. The Peas sown in autumn 
will now be up, and may have a little earth drawn up 
around them. Sweet Peas have been so much improved that 
everyone must grow at least half-a-dozen distinct colours 
for producing flowers for cutting. We also find the 
Everlasting Peas very useful, especially the white variety. 
These are increased by cuttings of the young shoots, a8 
soon as they start away in spring—say in February. Pre- 
pare sites for Tea Roses by trenching and manuring. For 
Tea Roses the manure should be well decomposed, 


Fruit Garden. 


Permanent Vines will force now without any difficulty, 
There is not so much early Grape-forcing done as was 
customary years ago—at least, as regards the permanent 
Vines. Late Grapes—Lady Downe, Alicante, and Gros 
Colman—may be kept in good condition till May if 
required, and by that time the Grapes on the early pot- 
Vines will be ripe. These pot-Vines may be forced in 
small, low houses that will not require much fuel to keep 
up the temperature, especially if during the early stages 
the glass is covered at night with mats or frigi domo. 
Those who have not tried this splendid covering should 
giveita trial. It is not so much the saving of fuel which 
is at stake, although that is important ; the conditions for 
healthy growth are so much improved by the covering. 
The regulation of the growth, reducing the number of 
shoots if too numerous, stopping at the first or second leaf 
beyond the bunch, and tying out the branches at regular 
distances apart, and not too near the glass. The early 
Strawberries will be opening their blossoms, and will 
require help in setting. Go over them when the pollen is 
ripe and dry. Peachesin bloom also will require attention. 
Sow a few Melon-seeds for early work. Pines which are 
strong enough to fruit and yet reluctant to show should be 
starved a little by lifting the pots out of the plunging 
bed, and keeping them dry for a time, avoiding overdoing 
it. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tae most important work just now is to get all the land 
worked up deeply, the surface to be left rough for the 
weather to act upon it. Where close cropping is carried 
out there never is much vacant land at any one time, and, 
therefore, it is doubly important to do it thoroughly where 
there is a chance of letting the frost into it. Manure may 
be run on some frosty morning. We shall be sure to get 
plenty of opportunities for such work during January, and 
if the light land is not manured before February or March 
there will be less loss from heavy rains, Lime and soot 
may be scattered over the land at any time, ani be forked 
in during the spring cultivation, It willact asa check upon 
all insects, and be usefulin other ways. Gas-lime in small 
quantities may be used in insect-infested gardens; but if 
used where crops are growing one pound to the square- 
yard must not be exceeded. I have used both gas-lime 
and salt in small dressings at this season with advantage. 
Plant early Peas and Beans where the soil and season are 
suitable. There will not be more thana week’s difference 
between the Peas planted now and those delayed till first 
week in March; but every day in gathering Peas ig 
important, and the gardener who lags behind is open to 
criticism, sometimes unpleasantly so. 

E. Hoppay. 





THH COMING WHHE’S WORE, 


Hatracts from a Garden Diary from January 
1lth to January 18th. 


Rearranged conservatory, There is a stray bloom or 
two on some of the Chrysanthemums, but the plants have 
ceased to be effective, and, besides, we want room for the 
plants coming on in the forcing-houses, Very effective 
are good-sized bushes of Dsautzia gracilis which have been 
shifted on into 8-inch pots and staked out so as to form 
specimens. Azaleas, both the Indian and the Japanese 
(mollis) varieties, are full out, and are useful for cutting, 
and now that the house has been set right again, it seems 
a relief to get rid of the Chrysanthemums and bring in 
the forced flowers which herald in the spring. Luculia 
gratissima has been very bright. To have large bushes, 
plant out in the border and prune back rather hard after 
flowering, It is not an easy plant to propagate, but the 
young shoots which break out after cutting back will root 
in sandy peat, a layer of sand being placed on the top. In 
all cases, a bell-glass must be used, and the glassy must be 
wiped dry every morning. Moved a lot of plants of which 
cuttings are required from acool-house to where more heat 
can be given to warm them up and lead to the production 
of young shoots, to be taken for cuttings next month, 
Planted several hot-beds with Potatoes—Sharpe’s Victor. 
We never permit more than one shoot to early Potatoes, 
especially when forced. Sowed Cauliflower, Lettuce. and 
Brussels Sprouts in boxes to come on steadily. Moved 
another lot of Strawberries to early Peach-house, The first 
lot of Strawberries are now setting freely in another house 
where the night temperature averages 60 degs. The 


camel’s-hair brush will be used every day till enough fruits 
have been secured, and then the remainder of the 
blossoms and all small fruits not likely to swell up well 
will be removed. Liquid will be given this lot from 
this onwards till the fruits begin to colour. Only about a 
dozen fruits will be left on each pot, and as these will ripen 
all about the same time the plants are quickly out of the 
way, and are succeeded by others coming on, Gave the 
Gooseberries, Red Currants, and Green Gage Plums a wash 
with soot and lime-water made adhesive by being mixed 
with soap and water. Ifthere are any bullfinches or other 
bud-eating birds about they will soon be busy, especially if 
there comes frost. Gave the early border another fork 
over to be ready for cropping in a day or two. 





FRUIT. 


A FEW GOOD LATE APPLES. 


MAny complaints are daily coming to hand of 
Apples keeping badly, but this is one of the 
things that are sure to occur when we find 
Apples treated as if they were stones—roughly 
handled and roughly housed, and in some cases 
not housed at all. Even in this month of 
December I have geen fine crops of French Crab 
either hanging on the trees or lying on the soil, 
and in sounder condition than many of the 
stored ones. This should teach us the lesson 
that if we want to keep Apples late we should 
grow varieties that will naturally keep a long 
time without much fuss or trouble, for it is use- 
less trying to keep early or mid-season sorts 
back when we have plenty of good really late 
sorts. With me the following kinds are now in 
excellent condition, with scarcely any loss in 
the way of rotting, but then only sound fruits 
were stored, and these were handled as care- 
fully as eggs, for I should not expect bruised 
fruit to keep under any conditions, Dessert 
kinds: Alfriston, Blenheim Orange, Cockle 


Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Fearn’s Pippin, Margil, Nonpareil 
Scarlet, Ribston Pippin, Sturmer Pippin 


Kitchen Apples : Admirable (Small’s), Bismarck, 
Deux Ans, French Crab, Grenadier, Lord 
Derby, Mére de Ménage, Norfolk Beaufin, 
Northern Greening, Prince Albert (Lane’s), 
Reinette du Canada, Wellington. I may add 
that these Apples pay for storing properly, even 
in a season like the present, when Apples have 
been a great crop. J.G., Gosport, 





STEWING PEARS. 


Now that the list of fresh fruits that are 
available for cooking is limited, the demand for 
stewing Pears increases, and their value becomes 
more apparent. We frequently hear the 
remark that any sort of dessert Pear that fails 
to ripen will do very well for stewing, but I 
doubt if anyone who has really tried good 
culinary Pears, in contrast with these dessert 
kinds that fail to ripen, and are therefore 
tough and dry, will agree with this verdict, 
Having grown them largely and tried them 
frequently, my opinion is that the following are 
the best sorts in cultivation :— 

CatiiLac —A fine free-cropping sort that does 
well in any form. We grow it as a bush and 
espalier, and get wonderful crops that remain 
fit for use until late in the spring. 

VeERULAM.—A fine hardy sort, makes a good 
standard, and crops very freely. As a bush or 
pyramid, it carries fine crops, which should be 
thinned freely in early summer. 

Uvepate’s St. GERMAIN is probably the 
largest of all stewing Pears, but from its great 
size and weight, is liable to get blown off by 
autumn gales, unless it is afforded the protection 
of a wall, or else grown as an espalier. All 
these stewing Pears require to be left on the 
tree as late in the season as possible. The end 
of October or first week in November is the 
right time for gathering, and as a profitable 
crop they will hold their own with any of the 
dessert kinds. 





Apple Lord Suffield.—I admit that this 
variety often breaks down with canker or over- 
cropping on light soils, and that not a few have 
worked the heads of Lord Suffield with Welling- 
ton, Warner’s King, Golden Spire, Lord Gros- 
venor, Blenheim Orange, Bismarck, ete. Still, 


others find Lord Suffield when in season the best 
Codlin in the world for creams, sauces, puddings, 
and pies. Like most of the family, the old 
Keswick, for example, it suffers severely from 
overcropping, and varieties that bear freely every 
year are not generally distinguished by pro- 
longed life.—D. 
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SWEET CHERRIES, 


FULLY grown, perfectly ripened, sweet or 
dessert Cherries are, comparatively speaking, a 
rarity. Morello Cherries are plentiful enough 
in their season, and what is the reason the 
sweeter varieties are not equallyso? Thereply, 
if given generally, would in most cases be be- 
cause the birds prevent any from being profit- 
ably grown in the open in all but well-tended 
orchards, while the amouat of fish-netting 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
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SHAPE OF TREES, 

For walls, fan-shaped trees are most to be 
preferred, though stiff-growing Cherries succeed 
well under either horizontal training or a modi- 
fication of the two systems, fan-shaped trees 
having their branches gradually brought to a 
horizontal position, The stronger-growing va- 
rieties, or the Hearts and Bigarreaus, should be 
allowed good room to grow, much-restricted 
trees forming far too much breast-wood to be 






































































necessary for protecting fruit on the wall-trees productive. 


renders their culture more expensive than desir- 
able. Where wall space is somewhat limited, I 
can understand why sweet Cherries find no 
place, or are only grown in very limited numbers, 
but in the larger gardens neither this excuse nor 
that of undue expense holds good. Those few 
who do succeed well with choice Cherries do not 
make the very common mistake of sticking in a 
tree here and there among Plum, Peach, and 
other trees, but devote a gocd length of wall 
wholly to them. In very hot and dry positions 
the trees are particularly liable to be overrun by 
black aphis, while the fruit fails to attain its 
full size and richness of flavour during dry, hot 
seasons, and the sunniest walls are, therefore, 
more profitably devoted to Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots. Walls facing either easterly or 
westerly directions are much to be preferred, and 
if any are grown against colder walls or with 
the Morellos, the fruit produced will be more 
remarkable for lateness and acidity than for 
any good quality. The May Duke, which I sup- 
pose must be included among sweet Cherries, 
is, perhaps, an exception to the latter rule, 
very acceptable crops being had from trees 
against cool walls. Instead of dotting a few 
Cherry-trees among other kinds of fruit-trees, 
group them at one end, or, if it can be afforded, 
let them have a short length of wall, this in 
either case admitting of their being effectively 
netted, as they must be, directly colouring of 
fruit commences, or the birds will soon clear the 
trees. As before hinted, it is next to useless to 
plant a few single trees in the open, especially 
where blackbirds and starlings abound, unless 
they can be netted over, a by no means diffi- 
cult undertaking when pyramids or bushes 
are p'anted in rows alongside walks. The bulk, 
or probably the whole of the fruit sent to the 
markets, 1s grown on standards in orchards, 
and principally in Kent and Hertfordshire. 
Some seasons they pay remarkably well, but 
the fruit is very liable to crack wholesale on the 
trees, so that Cherry-growing must be regarded 
as @lottery. In each and every case the finest 
trees and best produce are to be seen on the 
deep, calcareous, loamy soils and in moderately 
high positions. If, therefore, these conditions are 
observed in private gardens generally, to the 
extent even of largely substituting fresh strong 
foam with mortar-rubbish and sharpsand orroad- 
grit freely mixed with it for the ordinary garden 
soil, there is no good reason why failures should 
occur. The choice of suitable 


VARIETIES 
is not so limited as might appear to anyone who 
took particular note of what are grown in the 
various gardens in which Cherry-trees find a 
place. Authorities divide them into sections or 
races, Thus there are Geans red and black, 
Black Hearts and Red Hearts, or Bigarreaus, 
and Griottes black and red. The Geans are 
rigid and spreading in habit, and have long thin 
leaves, while the feuit is obtuse, heart-shaped. 
Of the black varieties, Black Eagle and Karly 
Rivers are perhaps the best, Frogmore Early 
being preferred of the red-fruited forms, The 
Heart or heart-shaped section comprises several 
very excellent and popular varieties. The trees 
are of much the same habit of growth as the 
Geans, and a good selection would consist of 
Black Tartarian, Late Black, Elton, Bigarreau 
Napoleon, and Governor Wood, with Florence 
for a late crop of fine, if not particularly richly- 
flavoured fruit. The Griottes comprise the 


12 feet and upward in height, so much the better. 


growth may be planted 18 feet apart. Cordons, 


rant growth, and they then succeed fairly well. 


dwarfing or Mahaleb stock, and if single- 


upright trees, 


readily netted over. 


crop surprisingly well. 











The Black Heart Cherry, 


generally. 
PRUNING. 


ably forming at the same joints in after years, 


pruning the fruit-buds at the base will open 


foundation of what may be termed a good per- 
manent fruiting-spur being laid. When this 
method of pruning does not answer well, owing, 


These, then, should be planted not 
less than 24 feet apart, and if the walls are 


May Duke and varieties of similar habit of 


though sometimes recommended, require to be 
frequently root-pruned in order to check exube- 


These, if single, ought to be worked on the 


branched be planted 18 inches apart, two or 
three branched trees having a width of 15 inches 
to 18 inches allowed for each branch. These 
may be trained either vertically or obliquely, 
the latter method giving the greatest length of 
branch and the lower parts of the tree get a 
greater share of the sap than is the case with the 
Horizontally or espalier-trained 
trees are not often seen in the open, but they 
succeed well trained in that way and can be 
Very handsome pyramids 
as well as bushes can be formed, and these often 
For these, again, the 

















Mahaleb stock is to be preferred, and the dis- 
tances apart may vary from 9 feet for the May 
Duke family, and 12 feet for the stronger growers 


A certain amount of rather hard pruning will 
always be necessary for a time, or till a good 
foundation is luid, but afterwards the leading 
shoots should be reserved to their full length. 
The more they are pruned the more strong wood- 
growth is formed ; whereas shoots left to their 
entire length will flower sparingly perhaps the 
next season and be wreathed in flower the second 
spring following, a cluster of fruit-buds invari- 


All superfluous summer growths ought to be 
early stopped at the fifth or sixth joint and the 
break from these at the first joint. Then if 
shortened to 1 inch in length at the winter 


strongly and be followed by clusters of fruit, the 





popular May Dake and Late Dake, Reine 
Hortense being also a worthy member of the 
same family. The trees in these cases are of 
stiff, upright habit of growth, and have large 
and broad leaves, while the crop is usually very 
heavy. From the foregoing the following six 
might be selected, and are given in their order 
of ripening: Early Rivers, Governor Wood, 
Black Tartarian (Bedford Prolific a good sub. 
stitute), May Duke, Bigarreau Napoleon, and 
Florence, 


it may be, to the trees not having sufficient 
head-room, they ought to be treated similarly 
to Morellos or Peaches, a moderate number of 
young shoots being laid in during the summer, 
and reserved to their full length at the winter 
pruning, all flowering with moderate freedom 
the following summer. This necessitates cut- 
ting out each winter much of the wood that has 
only fruited once, while root-pruning should be 
frequently practised when necessary to check 


a too vigorous growth, 
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PEsTs. 

Cherries very rarely escape an attack of black 
aphis, but early summer pruning or stopping, 
followed by forcible syringings first with a 
decoction of soft-soap and Quassia-chips and 
then clear water will usually get rid of this pest. 
Without being particularly tender, Cherry- 
blossom is yet frequently damaged by frosts ; 
hence the wisdom of covering or protecting with 
doubled fish nets hung loosely over them, Thus 
treated nearly every flower is followed by a fruit, 
and in many cases the set of fruit is heavier than 
should be left to ripen. Thinned out with 
moderate freedom, all those reserved will attain 
their full size and be richly flavoured, but when 
all are left hanging some will fail to ripen and 
the rest be of poor quality. Cherries should be 
fully ripe before they are gathered—that is, if 
their full flavour and richness are desired. It 
is true keeping them thus long may mean the 
loss of a considerable number from cracking, 
this taking place in showery weather or when 
the atmosphere is highly charged with moisture. 
Both May Duke and Black Tartarian hang well 
after they are ripe, and a good dish of the lat- 
ter has great weight in a collection of fruit in 
August. 

Cherries can be grown remarkably well under 
glass, and bushes, either planted out or in pots, 
present a most attractive appearance when the 
fruit is ripe. The wonder is so few houses have 
been put up forthem. Hard forcing should not 
be attempted, but they could yet be had by 
gentle forcing ready to use late in April, a good 
selection of varieties keeping up the supply till 
late in June. If kept in pots the house could be 
cleared in time for a good late crop of Tomatoes 
to be had, the rest for the trees outside being 
most desirable. ‘ Ae. 





2149.—Pruning young Apple-trees. 
—The object of pruning young trees is to bring 
them into a fruitful condition. In bush trees 
the first thing to be done is to get a good 
foundation of three or four branches. These 
should be pruned back the next season to out- 
side buds, in order that the resulting shoots 
may not grow inwards and thus keep the light 
from the centre of the tree. Every succeeding 
year, at pruning-time, care should be taken to 
cut out crossing shoots, or any that may inter- 
fere with the growth of others more favourably 
situated. Asa matter of fact, when the trees 
are well looked after during the summer, little 
winter-pruning is necessary. I always prefer 
to go round the young trees frequently whilst 
they are making their growth, and to shorten 
back to about 3 inches all shoots not necessary 
for the furnishing of the trees. These cut- 
back shoots, which will throw out later growths, 
can in the winter be cut back again, and will 
eventually form fruit-spurs, their removal 
during the summer throwing extra vigour 
into the remaining growths} and allowing them 
the maximum amount of sun and air to ripen 
and solidify the young wood. After the first 
pruning, to secure the foundation, the leading 
shoots may be left at their full length. A 
hollow form, with from seven to ten outward- 
curving branches, situated at equal distances 
from each other, is the best for bush trees, 
more being lost than gained by the retention 
of too many main branches. In some gardens 
trees have no chance of proving their capa- 
bilities as fruit-bearers because of the irrational 
pruning, to which they are subjected, and give 
the idea that the operator has gone to work in 
a haphazard way, aware that something should 
be cut, but quite in the dark as to the ultimate 
effect of his handiwork, which often results in 
a thicket of badly-ripened wood and a sparse 
crop of fruit on the outer branches.—S. W. F, 


Pruning Cob nuts and Filberts.—I 
see in GARDENING of Dec. 28th an account of 
how Cob-nuts should be pruned, but **G. W. 8.” 
does not say when the pruning he advises should 
be done. Would you kindly answer me this, 
also saying whether it would do to plant Cob- 
nuts and Hilberts in the spring, and what sized 
plants should be planted ?—W. G. M. 


*.* Lam pleased to supplement the remarks 
as to the culture of Cobs and Filberts, and in 


omitting to state the pruning season, my reascn 


for doing so was that I thought it would be 
taken for granted that pruning was best done 
when the leaf had fallen, the earlier the better, 
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as the Nut soon begins to push out catkins and 


to smaller kinds of superior quality and keep- 


start into growth. In the case of trees cut/ing. The writer of the article on Bergamot 


back hard one season, I have with advantage 
reduced the shoots to admit light and air during 
the growing season, as by this means the wood 
required for next year is firmer and better 
ripened. With regard to time of planting, 
November, December, and January are prefer- 
able to spring, but doubtless trees planted in 
spring will grow, only they require more water 
and make less progress. I would advise layers 
at least 2 feet to 3 feet in height, and you would 
find larger than that most profitable, 5 feet 
being a nice size. The smaller layers soon grow 
freely in good, deeply-dug land. Secure those 
on a leg or single stem, and after planting, 
mulch the surface with short litter to protect 
the roots and save watering.—G. W. S. 


Pear Bergamotte d’Hsperen.—I have 
read a very interesting article in GARDENING, 
No. 675, upon Bergamot Pears, in which the 
writer praises the above fruit (d’Hspéren) as one 
of the best. Can the Editor or one of his 
readers explain why my experience has been 
diametrically opposite? I possessed twenty- 
seven fine, healthy young trees a few years back, 
which bore abundantly, and averaged annually 
in produce a bushel each. These were carefully 
gathered last of all my fruit, and stored ina 
cool place; but out of all this abundance only 
about half-a-bushel fairly ripened, and these 
proved year after year to be poor, tasteless, and 
insipid. This was my experience for three 
seasons, after which they were ruthlessly 
decapitated, grafted with other sorts, and for 
the past two years have borne for me Pitmaston 
Duchess, Beurré Diel, Iachesse d’Augouléme, 
and Maréchal de la Cour. These latter are, of 
course, from the second grafting, the original 
stock being Pear. As I have said, the trees 
were healthy and vigorous, and the little 
Bergamots came in clusters, which had to be 
thinned liberally. Whence came the failure in 
quality—from the Pear-stock or the soil? 
Surely not the latter, for my garden produces 
very choice Pears of many kinds.—G. M. F., 
Isleworth. 

*.* In my note on Bergamot Pears, if 
“6G, M. F.” will look again, I think he will 
observe that I stated Bergamotte d’Espéren was 
one of the best of its section. Like him, I 
should never class this Pear as superior to all 
others. I may not have made my meaning 
sufficiently plain, and am greatly obliged to 
“*G,. M. F.” for giving me the opportunity of 
doing so. As a class, Bergamot Pears are 
inferior to many others, and I may be asked why 
advise such? But Bergamotte d’Hspéren is one 
of the few really good Pears that will keep into 
the spring, and it was on account of its keeping 
properties I selected it as the best of the section, 
and with a place in all collections where keeping 
Pears are required. For market I am aware it 
is not suitable; its size is against it, and the 
public do not like fruits of such appearance. 
Flavour is of little importance to the seller, a 
large fruit of nice appearance being invaluable, 
I now come to *'G. M. F.’s” objection to the 
quality of the above, and doubtless the variety 
on the Pear stock in certain soils is not 
reliable. Perhaps his garden is low-lying or 
wet, as this again greatly alters the character 
of the fruit in my opinion. This variety on 
the free or Pear-stock is poor, and as 
*°G. M. F’s” original stock was the Pear, 
this in a measure accounts for his want of 
success. I never use the Pear-stock for this 
variety ; it is often employed, but raisers of 
fruit-trees err in this respect, and the stock, 
in my opinion, is a most important detail. 
“G. M, F.” states that Pears grow well in 
his garden, and my experience is that there 
is less difficulty in growing the fruit than 
there is in keeping it. He may not require 
Pears in the spring, and the kinds he names 
are useless for keeping; they may be good 
selling kinds, as size is their chief merit. We 
will take Pitmaston Dachess first; this is not 
good after the early part of November. It is 
handsome and does well in any form or on any 
stock, not needing thinning out, as Berga- 
motte d’Espéren. JDuchesse d’Angouléme is 
large, but second ratein flavour. Itis a showy 
fruit but does not keep; the same remarks 
apply to Maréchal de la Cour. Ib is large and 
mostly grown for its appearance, and doubt- 
less as a market fruit would be preferred 


Pears grows about two hundred varieties, and 
studies the question of soil and stock, It is 
surprising how quality differs in some soils, I 
have grown these fruits in some dozen counties, 
and the soil affects some kinds more than others. 
For instance, the late Pears are much influenced 
by a poor, thin soil, also those kinds which bear 
too freely. I have noticed that some kinds, 
such as the one named, are far superior in the 
east and west of England than inthe south. In 
the west it was our best late Pear, and in the 
south if was not nearly as good; but we get 
excellent fruit from cordon trees on the Quince- 
stock, whereas those on large pyramids are not 
nearly as well flavoured. Some on the Pear- 
stock are too robust and crack badly in poor, 
thin soil.—G. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PROPAGATING HARDY FLOWERS. 


THE question of the propagation of summer- 
bedding plants from cuttings will soon require 
attention, and although the actual numbers of 
such plants show a steady decrease with each 
succeeding year, the fact that nearly all that 
are used are spring-struck stuff is bound to make 
the propagator busy at this geason of the year. If 
there is no special propagating-house with hot 
water to supply the bottom-heat, a substitute 
must be found for this in the shape of a rather 
deep pit well filled with good Oak or Beech- 
leaves, with a little stable-manure added in thin 
layers as the work progresses. There should 
always be the means provided of working inside 
the propagating pit, and if these do not already 
exist, it is advisable to throw out enough soil to 
allow for head room, If the pit is not of suffi- 
cient depth, leave space for a narrow path at 
the back and runup a slight wall, or, failing 
this, a fence of stout slabs to keep the heating 
material together. This may sound a very 
rough-and-ready arrangement to those who are 
provided with the best appliances, but it must 
be remembered that many gardeners have to 
furnish a lot of stuff under rather awkward 
conditions. One may regret the necessity for 
this, and advocate especially in such cases the 
strengthening of the herbaceous class, but until 
this is done, and beds and borders have to be 
filled with other things, it is simply a question 
of doing the best under existing circumstances. 
With respect to the type of a good bedding 
plant to be ready by the end of May, it 
cannot be too strongly enforced that one 
thoroughly good plans is worth four or five 
leggy, stick-like subjects. A typical plant 
should be sturdy and stocky, breaking away well 
from the stopping and thoroughly well hardened. 
The extensive use of Fuchsias, Begonias, both 
Tuberous and Fibrous, and Antirrhinums has 
greatly reduced the number of Zonal Pelargo- 
niums of average size—that is, the Vesuvius, 
Amaranth, and Jacoby types, and with plenty 
of silvery Centaureas one can dispense with the 
Flower of Spring and Bijou types. I find the 
dwarfer varieties useful for small beds or for 
massing in quantity round taller plants. West 
Brighton Gem, Surprise, and Golden Harry 
Hieover are struck singly in small pots and 
pinched once or twice to ensure a sturdy plant. 
Tam striking a batch of Turtle’s Surprise this 
year for bedding. I fancy from its dwarf habit 
and free-flowering properties it should be an 
acquisition. The idea is to use it in connection 
with Centaureas or in quantity with occasional 
plants of Eucalyptus. Where any stock of 
special varieties of Verbenas and Petunias has 
been kept over from the preceding season, the 
stock pots may be placed presently in warmth, 
so that the young tops may come away by the 
time the cuttings are required. One of the 
earliest things to be started should be Ageratum 
A good stock of it is always acceptable, as it is 
a wonderfally useful litt'e thing for dwarf 
bedding arrangements. Vesuvius and Mrs 
Clibran Tropzolums are two very useful plants 
in theic respective shades of colour, and they 
possess the merit of doing well in poor soil, 
flowering profusely without rank growth. The 
propagation of any plants that are of rapid 
growth and come away quickly into good bushy 
stuff may be deferred until later in the season, 
such, for instance, asx Lobelias, the variegated 


Mesembryanthemum and Sedum, and the 
Iresines. Any plants required for special pur- 
poses, as early planting in boxes, etc., should 
be among the first started, the trailing Campa- 
nulas, white and blue, Harrison’s Musk, Ball of 
Fire Tropzolum, one or two good Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, as Mme. Thibaut and Jeanne 
d’Arc, and a thoroughly good strain of Petunia 
are examples of such requisites. Young plants of 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Begonias that are re- 
quired for a similar purpose may also be moved 
along to be ready at the same time. Any herba- 
ceous plants required for special work may also 
soon receive attention Autumn-struck cuttings 
of Antirrhinums and Pentstemons may be boxed 
off or planted out in frames if any such are 
available, and rooted slips of Phlox, both the 
early and iate-flowering varieties, inserted 
singly in small pots. Any stock of herbaceous 
Lobelias, too, that had to be lifted and have 
been wintered in boxes may be gone over soon, 
divided and re-boxed, allowing sufficient room 
so that they can presently be transferred to the 
open ground without any injury to the root. 
In this list of plants may also be included the 
Marguerite strain of Carnations, which are 
perfectly hardy and come safely through the 
sharpest winters. When kept on through the 
winter the ‘‘ grass” should be thinned out, the 
best shoots pegged here and there to cover the 
ground, and a little soil or peat-Moss-manure 
where this is available shaken in among the 
plants. Seed of this strain can be sown early 
in February in boxes and placed in a vinery at 
work or in a propagating pit fairly well up to 
the glass, and if the seedlings are pricked off 
into a suitable compost so soon as they can be 
handled, nice sturdy little plants are available 
by the end of April. 

Whilst on the subject of herbaceous plants I 
should like to note that if any small bits of new 
species or varieties are acquired, they should be 
planted in the nursery-beds pending the oppor- 
tunity of increasing as soon as practicable. In 
common, doubtless, with many others, I used te 
give them a place at once on the herbaceous 
border, the result being a wonderfully mixed up 
affair, with not enough of any one plant to make 
a creditable display. The spell of frost last 
week afforded an opportunity of finishing the 
mulching of herbaceous borders, enough peat- 
Mcs:-manure having been saved for the purpose, 
and as there was @ little to spare, the Carnation 
and Viols-beds received the benefit of it. Any 
that can be obtained from the present time 
through next month will be transferred to the 
beds of Polyanthus. 


TWO NEW TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS). 


Now that so much attention is being devoted 
to this extremely interesting and beautiful 
little flower, first-class additions to the list of 
varieties, worth growing, should be welcomed 
by all those who wish to improve upon the list 
ot these already cultivated. The first variety 
calling for special mention is :— 


ErueL Hancock.—Those who know and 
appreciate the tufted habit of the ‘‘Sylvia” 
type of flower, will at once recognise the value 
of this variety as a good bedding sort. The 
blossoms are of medium size, and of the purest 
white, with a rich golden eye, and rayless. 
They are also of considerable substance, and 
keep infresh condition foralongtime. At the 
Viola conference held at the Botanical Gardens, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, in August, 1894, this 
variety was unanimously granted a first-class 
certificate, and was considered by several of 
those attending the conference as the best 
novelty there It is best described as the 
whitest Viola in cultivation. The constitution 
is a most vigorous one, is typically tufted in its 
habit, and came through the last winter better 
than the majority of the: older-named sorts, 
Very free flowering from March until October. 
The next variety is 

A. J. Rowgerry.—This should be consi- 
dered one of the very best exhibition Varieties 
yes raised, and is sure to be largely grown by 
all exhibitors of the flower. The colour is best 
described as deep bright yellow, rayless, and of 
Jarge size. When made into a spray and placed 
judiciously on a stand, the effect produced is 
most striking. The constitution is a vigorous 
one, which is sure to encourage its extended 
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cultivation. Mr. G. McLeod, I understand, 
raised this acquisition, which was exhibited by 
its namesake at the Birmingham Viola Con- 
ference, 1895, when a first-class certificate was 
awarded for it. The Royal Horticultural and 
other societies have also recognised its sterling 
qualities. The first-named variety is being 
distributed by Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, and the latter by Mr. Septimus Pye. 


GARDENING 


no time should be lost in doing so ; it is useless 
blaming the propagator for deficiencies unless | 
he knows accurately what is required of him. It | 
may be well at this time to recall the general | 
aspect of the flower garden in 1895 with the 
view to remember success and failure. Person- 
ally I am inclined to give extra prominence this 
year to Antirrhinums, Fuchsias, and Violas, and 
to considerably reduce the number of Zonal 
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THE BELLADONNA LILY. 


Wity so handsome a plant should be go seldom 
seen it is very difficult t> say, the more so as we 
see plants far less ornamental and much more 
difficult to manage, taking up valuable space 
and time. When once planted in the proper 
position there is only one thing necessary to 
ensure success, and that is to let the bulbs 
alone. Some amount of patience is, however, 
necessary while the bulbs are becoming estab- 
lished, this taking from three to five years, and 
depending to a considerable extent on the size 
of the bulbs when planted. Once they are 
established they should not be disturbed for 
years, when they will each year be a source of 
pleasure and increased beauty in any garden, 
The position the bulbs should occupy is of 


Falmouth gardens in December.— 
There are at present flowering in the open air 
in the Falmouth gardens the following plants: 
Acacia sp., Acanthus mollis, Abutilon megapo- 
tamicum, A. Darwini tesselatum variegatum and 
vars., Crusader, Prince of Wales, etc., Actinotis, 
Alyssum, Anemone, Arabis, Arbutus, Aralia 
Sieboldi (8 feet high), Begonia semperflorens 
rubra verna, Berberis Darwini, B. Bealli, Borage, 
Browallia elata, Campanulas, Cannas, Calceo- 
larias, Catananche ecerulea, Choisya ternata, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, Centaureas, Chrysan- 
themums in var., C. segetum, Cistus hirsutus, 
ete., Coronilla glauca, Corydalis lutea, Cycla- 
men Atkinsi, Cuphea platycentra, Datura 
sanguinea, Desfontainea spinosa, Dianthus Hed- 
dewigi, Diplopappus chrysophyllus, Erica 


carnea, E mediterranea, Eryngium pandani- | considerable importance, and there is no better 
folium (12 feet high), Escallonias in var., | place than at the foot of a wall with a south 


Eschscholtzias, Eupatorium Weinmannianum 
(7 feet high), Fragaria indica, Fuchsias in var., 
Genistas in.var. (12 feet high), Geraniums, 
Gentians, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Heliotropes, 
Hellebores in var., Helianthus in var » Hydran- 
gea quercifolia, H. hortensis and var., Hyperi- 
cum Uralum, H., calycinum, Iris stylosa, 


aspect. In sucha place they will be dry, warm, 
and well-drained, which are the more im- 
portant details to success. A good depth 
of soil also is of primary importance. The soil 
should, if fairly good, be dug to a depth of 
3 feet, or, failing a sufficient depth of soil, it will 
be beet excavated to this depth and replaced by 





year or two, and give no more trouble beyond 
watering them in their growing season and 
occasionally with liquid-manure. K. 





THE QUILLED GERMAN ASTER. 


I THINK the quilled German Aster is beginning 
to be more generally recognised as a valuable 
type for cutting than it was a few years ago. 
Of late years there has been a tendency to grow 
| larger Asters, of which the Comet is the latest 
type, and a kind of reaction against these 
bigger forms is setting in. For beauty, sym- 
metry, chasteness, and variety the quilled Aster 
—provided, of course, the strain is good (and 
there is a difficulty in obtaining one at the 
present day)—is unequalled, if we except the 
bouquet varieties among the flat-petalled types. 
It may be objected to that the growth of the 
quilled Aster is rather tall and the flower-stems 
spreading, yet a line of plants of uniform height 
and quality is a very pleasing object in a 
garden, The stems are long, stout, and rigid, 
and therefore particularly well adapted for 
cutting, and they endure fresh and bright for 
some time in a cut state. 

As an exhibition flower the quilled Aster is 
very attractive. In the West of England one 
sees the flowers at their best. The shows held at 
Taunton, Bath, Trowbridge, and other western 
towns bring together superb stands of this 
flower, produced by means of good cultivation, 
The quilled Aster bunches well, as has been 
demonstrated at some of the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society—much_ better, 
indeed, than some of the large flat-petalled 


types. 
‘hose who grow for exhibition sow the seeds 









Iberis gibraltarica, I. sempervirens, I, Pruiti, 
Jasmine (yellow), Jerusalem Sage, Lobelia cardi- 
nalis, L. ccrulea, etc, Laurustinus in var., 


suitable material. Rough, lumpy peat and good 


thinly in the month of April, using pans of very 
rich soil, with a mixture of leaf- 
mould and a liberal allowance of sand. 
























Leptospermum baccatum, Marguerites, Mari- 
golds, Magnolia excelsa, Mallows, Mesembryan- 
themum, Mignonette, Muhlenbeckia deflexa, 
(Haothera, Olearia Gunniana, Osmanthus ilici- 
folius, Pentstemon, Pernettya, Periwinkle, 
Phlox, Pittosporum Tobira, Polyanthus in var., 
Poppy, Potentilla atros anguinea, Primula cash- 
meriana, P, obconica, P. japonica, P. vulgaris, 
Raspberries, Reineckia carnea, Ricinus com- 
munis and var,, Rhododendron Nobleanum and 
hybrids, Roses in great var., Salvia involucrata 
Bethelli, Saxifraga crassifolia, Scabioza in var. 5 
Scillas, Senecio petasites, Schizostylis coccinea, 
Skimmia, Snapdragons, Solanum jasminoides, 
Stocks, Tritoma, Tussilago fragrans, Tree To- 
mato (10 feet high), Tropzolum in var., Vibur- 
num (9 feet high), Violets in var., Veronica 
Lyalli, V. anomala, V. diosmefolia, V. ligusti- 
folia, V. Colensoi, V. elliptica, Wallflowers, etc. 
—Howarp Fox (Rosehill) in the Field. 


2103.—Flowers for garden facing 
north.—‘‘ Toffy” ought to be able to grow 








The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna), 


fibrous loam of a gomewhat stiff character, in 
equal parts, may form the bulk. To two bar- 
rowfuls of the above add one bushel each of 
partly-decayed leaves and old mortar rubbish. 
Six inches or thereabouts of brickbats to form 











Christmas Roses in 
good loam and leaf-mould to his light soil. 
Solomon’s Seal does well in the shade, as do 
the Montbretias, of which I saw some flower- 
ing profusely in a wood last summer. Lilies 
of the Valley are partial to a somewhat 
shaded situation, but must be fed well on light 
soil if they are to succeed. The stronger- 
growing Campanulas, such as grandis, g. alba, 
latifolia, and the biennial C. pyramidalis (the 
Chimney Campanula) will grow and flower in 
shady places, and the German Flag Irises will 
thrive in almost any situation and scil. If he 
procured a few loads of peat many of the 
American Lilies could be grown, which are very 
beautiful, notably canadense, pardalinum, super- 
bum, and Humboldti. The lovely white Wood 
Lily (Trillium grandiflorum), which is also a 
p2at-lover, prefers shade to sunlight, and the 
Moseasin-flower (Cypripedium spectabile) will 
also flower in the shade, if grown in peat. 
Myosotis dissitiflora lasts much longer in the 
shade than where scorched by the sun, though it 
is a trifle later in coming into bloom, and the 
beautiful Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cambri- 
cum) has bloomed ‘all through the summer 
along a path in my garden where it never gets a 
glimpse of the sun. The foregoing plants with 
those mentioned in the answer to his query will 
give ‘*‘Toffy” a fair latitude of selection, — 
SB. W. FF: 

Bedding plants.—If a decision has not al- 
ready been made as to the numbers and varieties 


of tender plants required for summer planting, , 






his gardenif he adds some 





a drain should be placed in first, laying some 
rough sods of turf cut thick over the drainage, 
then fill in the soil to about 18 inches of the 
surface. At this point turn in some partly- 
decayed cow-manure, adding 3 inches more soil 
and mixing the whole together in the trench. 
Now add another 3 inches of soil without 
manure, and having made the soil firm, plant 
the bulbs—that is to say, the base of the bulbs 
should be from 10 inches to 12 inches below the 
surface, the bulbs themselves being of large 
size. Place a layer of sand at the base of each 
bulb and also surround the bulbs with the same 
material. In covering the bulbs make the soil 
quite firm, 

The best time in the year to replant this 
Amaryllis is the month of June, though bulbs in 
the dry state may be obtained at the present 
time from the best dealers. These should be 
planted at once. Some may think possibly that 
this plant requires a good deal of trouble, but no 
one who has seen the grand masses of it flower- 
ing beside one of the Orchid-houses at Kew 
could ever regard any trouble too great to secure 
similar results. Here may be seen bulbs pro- 
ducing two, three, and sometimes four spikes 
each, the latter rising to nearly or quite 2} feet 
high, bearing as many as geven or nine flowers 
in an umbel. 

Some of the rose-pink shaded flowers are ex- 
tremely delicate, while others are equally showy 
in their purple-red tints, and others, again, are 
white, washed or suffused with satin- pink, 
Where healthy and good bulbs are planted at 
the start, these will become established in a& 


The pans are placed ina cold frame, 
and the lights kept closed until the 
seedlings appear above the surface, 
and as they increase in size water has 
to be given carefully, with an abun- 
dance of air to make them stocky. 
When the plants show the second 
and third leaves it is the custom to 
prick them off into boxes of similar 
soil, and at 2 inches apart, keeping 
them close for three or four days, and 
then exposing them by day, but pro- 
tecting them from late frosts at night. 
Care is taken to get the plants as 
sturdy as possible, and when they are 
3 inches in height, and before they 
show signs of sending up a stem, they 
are planted out where they are to flower, 
generally in lines 20 inches apart, the 
plants a foot apart in the lines. The bed 
is made of rich soil, and some cultivators 
prefer strong pig-manure to any other, as it 
appears to impart size to the flowers. Stakes 
are placed to the plants. In order to have fine 
blooms for exhibition, a covering of light canvas 
is employed, not only to ward off hot sun or rain, 
but to assist the flowers in developing gradually, 
Plants grown in this way will supply an 
abundance of bloom from the first week in 
August until the end of October. As a matter 
of course, the plants are freely watered when 
necessary, 


The plants do not require continuous sunshine 
to flower well, but they may be said to revel in 
cloudy, dry days and abundant night dews. It 
may be added that under ordinary garden culture 
the plants should be in rich soil and have an 
occasional dressing of some artificial manure. It 
is astonishing how many blooms a plant will 
produce, and they last for a long time when 
placed in water. Of varieties there are many. 
Some are self-coloured, some are mottled in two 
or three colours, and some are rendered parti- 
coloured by having two distinct zones of colour, 
but all are very attractive and well deserving of 
culture, 











Anemone japonica HonorineJobert. 
— When in the neighbourhood of Belfast in Sep- 
tember I saw a very fine lot of this beautiful 
autumn-flowering plant. The plants, which 
formed the back row in a mixed border in the 
kitchen garden, were about 4 feet high, nearly 
as much through, and a perfect mass of bloom, 
The soil in which they grew was of a clayey 





nature, and evidently suited them,—C, 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 


ApeiaAs.—These are not shrubs for Britain 
generally, being too tender, except for the 
warmest spots along the south coast. The most 
familiar of the family is A. rupestris, a Chinese 
species, graceful in growth, and bright with the 
colour from many pink flowers in early autumn 
days. 

Aterek CITRIODORA (Sweet Verbena). — 
Lovers of garden plants know this best, perhaps, 
as the Lemon-plant. I have seen, under the 
shelter of the massive terrace wall in the 
gardens of Tan-y-bwlch, North Wales, and 
other places, glorious shrubs of this fragrant- 
leaved Aloysia, delicate green in _ colour, 
and, unfortunately, tender. It is worth a 
warm nook, as in the buttress of an old wall, 
and delights in the light soil and warmth of 
southern seaside gardens. In districts less mild 
than on the south coast a little protection from 
a mat or coal ashes over the crown of the root 
will give the plant an additional safeguard 
against treacherous winters. 





raising new kinds and growing the bushes well. 
But English raisers, as Mr. Anthony Waterer, 
Knap-hill, Woking, have accomplished big 
results in getting a race of hybrids splendid in 
colour and a great advance in form. The flowers 
are borne in neat trusses, each bloom broad, 
bold, well-shaped, and in some instances later 
in flowering, carrying thus the season of hardy 
Azaleas into the summer. Mrs. Anthony Waterer 
is one of the best of the more recent kinds, and 
well worth a name, its flowers almost perfect in 
form and pure-white, except for a suffusion of 
delicate yellow on the upper segments. The 
race originated by intercrossing the North 
American, as A. calendulacea and A. nudiflora 
with A. pontica. There is also a feast of colour 
in the autumn season, when the foliage turns to 
many rich and lovely tints—bright red, brown, 
chocolate, and allied shades, sometimes melting 
one into the other, sometimes self, but always a 
pleasure to see. A. mollis is a very early- 
flowering shrub from China and Japan, dwarf 
and with brilliant-coloured flowers ; too mono- 
tonous, however, and more apt to suffer from 
frosts than those of other kinds. A. amcena 
we see generally in greenhouses, but it is 
quite hardy, except in the most northerly 





Kelreuteria paniculata in flower, (See page 695.) 


AzALEAS.—The hardy Azalea is a glorious 
shrub, but overshadowed by the leafy Rhodo- 
dendron—a noble, spreading evergreen, it is 
true, though too vigorous and plentiful in many 
gardens, Not a few gardens are overrun with 
Rhododendrons, which crowd out beautiful 
things, amongst them the hardy Azaleas. The 
two can be judiciously planted, as the soil that 
suits one is agreeable to the other, but they are 
not to be placed together. They are of distinct 
aspect, the Azalea a low-spreading, deciduous 
bush, and seen best boldly grouped in a spot 
sheltered from the late frosts and keen winds of 
spring. The Azalea-bush grows in interest with 
age; its branches are arranged in tiers, so to 
say, and when the many green leaves unfold 
forth comes a brilliant display of flowers. A 
spicy fragrance scents the air; it pours from 
these masses of blossom, a picture of varied 
colour, from blood tints to purest white, passing 
through orange, orange-scarlet, buff, salmon, 
pink, and a host of shades, some as delicate as 
the pink blush of a sea-shell, others like tongues 
of flame issuing from the dense growth. These 
hardy Azaleas are called Ghent Azaleas, from 
the interest that Belgian growers showed in 





counties. The dwarf bushes are covered when 
in bloom with small flowers of a magenta colour, 
but not dull, dingy, and unpleasant. The 

ORANGE BALL TREE (Buddleia globosa) is ten- 
der, but when in full health in a southern sea- 
shore garden is interesting. It grows quickly, 
and is graceful, the flowers, like little orange 
balls, appearing in early summer, 

ALLSPICE TREE (Calycanthus occidentalis) is 
the best of the family, being quite hardy, and 
with very fragrant maroon-coloured flowers. 
The two best 

CaTALPAS are the well-known North Ameri- 
can C, bignonioides, also called C. syringefolia 
and C. speciosa. Few lawn-trees are nobler 
than C. bignonioides, it leaves large and hand- 
some, and in August, when scarcely another 
tree is in bloom, forth come the spikes of Horse- 
Chesnut-like flowers; but the Catala would 
be worth planting if it never bore a blossom ; its 
spreading habit and ample leafage are great 
gains to the garden. It is most happy in moist 
ground, but there are few places in which the 
Catalpa will not thrive. We care little for 
variegated things, as a rule, but the golden- 
leaved variety of this Catalpa is an exception ; 


its leaves are as broad as those of the species, 
and rich self golden-yellow in colour ; a welcome 
picture in the garden when it is sufficiently 
large to accommodate a group. Lees is known 
of C. speciosa, butit isa fine kind. One Catalpa, 
however, in the garden is sufficient, and that 
one should be C. bignonioides. 

CHERRY (Cerasus).—A glorious picture is a 
Cherry orchard in full blossom ; but the tree is 
little considered apart from its juicy fruit 
clusters. Many lovely kinds are in the land, 
and should be sought for by those who like « 
wealth of blossom on the outskirts of the lawn 
in the spring months. The double-flowered 
kinds are better than the single ones ; they last 
longer, a heavy storm of wind or rain shattering 
the frail single flowers. No double Cherry is 
more beautiful than the Chinese Cerasus serru- 
lata, its flowers white, tinted with shell-pink, 
enveloping the branches in a misty foam. This 
kind is the same as Waterer’s Double Cherry. 
The common Cherry has double forms of value, 
the flowers as white as a snowdrift. Pink in 
colour are the blossoms of the St. Julian’s 
Cherry, C. Juliana, and other varieties could 
be named. In the small garden one cannot 
have many things, and crowdingis objectionable. 
A lovely tree is the weeping variety named 
pendula of the single-flowered C. Mahaleb, 
Few lawn trees are more graceful, and its beauty 
is bewitching when the slender shoots are 
coloured with a thousand small white flowers. 
The Bird Cherry (C. Padus) is a native tree, but 
handsome when adorned with its host of droop- 
ing dull-white flower clusters, and more hand- 
some still are the North American Bird Cherries, 
C. serotina and C. virginiana, The Evergreen 
Laurel and Portugual Laurel belong to the 
same family. The 

FRINGE TREE (Chionanthus virginicus) is as 
interesting and quaint as any tree in the 
garden. It was introduced a century ago from 
North America, but (not strange to say) is rare. 
I say ‘‘not,” for no matter whether a tree is an 
old or recent arrival, it is seldom planted, 
although there are signs that more thought is 
given to the host of beautiful flowering trees 
and shrubs that make an annual revelation of 
glorious blossom. The Fringe-tree grows about 
10 feet in height, and is so-called from the 
fringe-like whitish petals, slender, narrow, and 
bornethickly. On sandy, poor soils the 

BLappER SENNAS (Coluteas) are happy, but 
they are not shrubs for a small garden. We 
have a host of things more beautiful in every 
way. O. arborescens is the best of the family, 
and the one usually seen in gardens. The 

CoRNELIAN CHERRY (Cornus mas) is one of 
the earliest of trees in flower. It is a herald of 
spring ; even in February, when the weather is 
mild, its leafless shoots bear the tufts of 
small yellow flowers that add a glimmer of gold 
to the flowerless garden, save the nodding Snow- 
drop, and the first glint of the Crocus. ‘The 

THORNS are amongst the important flowering 
shrubs. We know the beauty of the gnarled 
Thorns in many an English park, and if those 
who have charge of public and other gardens 
would plant the many beautiful kinds that may 
be purchased cheaply from any good nursery, and 
waste less money on tender things that need 
artificial warmth in winter, our gardens would 
be more beautiful and interesting. The Thorn 
possesses many phases of beauty. In one kind 
it is the fruit that we seek, in another the 
flower, and in some a combination is presented, 
as in the scarlet-fruited Thorn from North 
America, which has white flowers in early 
summer, changing to scarlet fruits in mellow 
autumn. We need not go beyond the common 
Hawthorn or White Thorn (C. oxyacantha) to 
see the Thorn in its richest dress. A child is 
enraptured with the snowy billows of 
blossom on the ‘‘May” of an English hedge- 
row. It is as if a _ fleecy -cloud had 
settled on thesprawling growths. Varietics are 
numerous, from white to intense carmines, 
through delicate pinks and carmine-rose, but the 
most effective are the rich self colours, the deep 
crimson for preference, a rich association with 
the snow-white forms. Paul’s Double Scarlet is 
as well known as any, and is a splendid Thorn ; 
rich in colour, long-lasting, and as hardy as an 
Oak. Pendula is a weeping-tree or shrub, 
whichever one is pleased to call it, and the 
colour of the berries changes—some yellow, 
others white. 

If the garden is sufficiently large to embrace 
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more than one or two Thorns, the planter can 
select the Cockspur Thorn (CO. Crus-galli), which 
grows about 10 feet high ; and distinct, too, is 
the Tansy-leaved Thorn (C. tanacetifolia), with 
its cut foliage. Late in flower is the Washing- 
ton Thorn (C. cordata), and interesting for that 
reason, but the possessor of an average-sized 
garden will only want one or two Thorns, and he 
need not go further than Paul’s Double Scarlet. 
The Pyracantha is a Thorn (C. pyracantha), 
and a brilliant orange-scarlet-berried shrub, 
familiar upon many house-fronts now, where its 
orange colour against the dense dark green 
leafage is peculiarly rich and striking. The 
Fiery Thorn, as some are pleased to call it, may 
appear, from its constant use as such, suitable 
only fora wall, but it is pleasing to look upon 
as a bush, though Lelandi, a variety that fruits 
more freely, is better for this purpose. The 


Brooms (Cytisus), that make a barren, hot 
waste a garden of colour, are not often seen in 
kept places; but nothing is finer than the 
common Broom (C. scoparius) for covering sandy 
banks and dry wastes where even Grass is un- 
happy. It is not necessary to buy plants, but 
sow seed in the spring months over the ground. 
A distinct variety is Andreanus, in which half 
the flower is brownish-crimson, a handsome 
Broom. Beautiful, too, is the White Broom 
(C, albus). In the late days of May a group, or 
even a single plant of this, is wreathed in a 
multitude of flowers of purest white, slender 
wands of blossom, and in an open spot where 
the soil is light the growth will rise 10 feet or 
more in height. There are other Brooms, OC. 
nigricans and the delicate yellow-flowered C, or 
Genista precox. The 


DrvrztAs are much associated with the green- 
house. They are forced into early bloom, but 
few shrubs are happier in the open. D. gracilis 
and the double white-flowered variety of D. 
crenata, called the Bride of Rochester or candi- 
dissima, are the two best. Ordinary garden soil 
is suitable for Deutzias. 


EsCALLONIA MACRANTHA is a lovely shrub, 
with dense, glossy, dark green leafage, and 
clusters of rosy-crimson flowers in the summer. 
Unfortunately, it is not hardy everywhere, and 
can only be called a southern coast shrub, in the 
bright warm gardens of which it is often a 
picture of beauty. Sanguinea is a variety with 
darker-coloured flowers, Hardier than any 
other Escallonia is KE. Philippiana, a lovely 
shrub, with small leaves and a wealth in summer 
of tiny white flowers. E. floribunda may be 
mentioned as a pretty seaside shrub. 


K@LREUTERIA PANICULATA,—The illustration 
on page 694 shows the character of this tree. It 
comes from China and is suitable for planting in 
small gardens, as it shows its full beauty when 
8 feet to 10 feet high. In spring the divided 
leaves are pretty from their bright colour, and 
in summer we get spikes of yellow flowers, fol- 
lowed in autumn by brilliant leaf-tints as rich 
and sumptuous as in any tree, deep yellow and 
brown. The Keelreuteria likes well-drained 
soil, and is even not averse to chalk. 


Here! 





2077.—_Japanese Wineberry.—‘T. 8S.” 
may well try this Bramble in Yorkshire. In 
the last severe winter it suffered no more than 
did Raspberries and the Hazels in the hedge- 
rows, both of which lost their longer and more 
succulent shoots. In spite of this, however, it 
fruited excellently during the past summer. 
The row of plants that I speak of were planted 
against a strained wire fence running north 
and south, and were without the slightest 
shelter. ‘*'T. S.” might plant some of his 
against a wall, whereI should say they would 
certainly be safefrom injury. I believe them, 
however, to be quite as hardy as Raspberries, 
They are certainly infinitely more decorative, 
and their fruit, when ripe, is exceedingly 
pleasant.—S. W. F., South Devon. 


Rubus roszefolius.—This, mentioned in GARDENING, 
Jap, 4, page 680, is a favourite plant in the Hawaiian 
Islands, where it is known as the Sandal- wood Rose. 
Even in this country, if the leaves are rubbed in warm 
weather they give off a strong scent of sandal-wood. It is 
a good cool-house, winter-flowering plant, and good for 
button-holes,—Grorce F, Witson, Heatherbank, Wey- 
bridge Heath. 


New Lilacs on their own roots.—We notice 
that the Americans are beginning to take notice of the 
value of these and advertise them, and they are right, ag 
Lilacs grafted on the Privet are miserable things, 
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BEETS. 

Tun Beet is grown more than formerly, and it 
is certainly a valuable addition to the salad- 
bowl. About the second week in April is the 
time to sow the seed, on ground free from fresh 
manure, and that has been deeply dug and 
trenched, Sow the seed in drills from a foot 
to 15 inches apart, and thin out the seedlings to 
9 inches. Probably no other kitchen garden 
crops, whilst in the seedling state, are so 
tempting to slugs, and to guard against their 
depredations scatter soot in the drills with the 
seeds, and also as goon as the plants emerge 
from the ground. Repeat the application as 
often as necessary until the thinning out of the 
plants is done, when they are too large for the 
slugs to have any damaging effect upon them. 
The 

Srorine of Beet is important, and the best 
place to keep the roots in is a cool outhouse or 
shed. Layers of earth, sand, or sifted ashes 
should be placed between the roots, and the 
closer the sand is to them the better they keep. 
There should be no cavities or hollow places 
between the roots. Take care not to bruise or 
shorten the tap-root, and twist (not cut) the 
leaves off by the hand. A splendid Beet is the 
one illustrated. It is the best in flavour and of 
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tions, and quickly cripples or ruins them. On 
heavy land seed may be safely sown as late as 
April, or even May. 


To sow, drills about 3 inches deep (rather less 
for the small-seeded kinds) and 24 feet apart if 
the rows are to be single, or 3 feet for double 
ones, should be opened, drawing them north and 
south if possible. In these place the seeds 
singly 4 inches to 6 inches apart and then cover 
them in again. Where mice are troublesome, 
the seed should be dressed with moistened red- 
lead before sowing; do not soak them in 
paraffin, which is useless, and often in- 
jures the vitality of the seeds. It is a 
great mistake to crowd these plants, as many 
do. A seed may be dropped in here and there 
when planting Potatoes with excellent results. 
The soil should be rich and fairly deep; man- 
ures supplying phosphates and potash, such as 
superphosphate, bones or bone-meal, kainit, and 
wood-ashes or burnt earth, etc., are more 
valuable generally than those rich in nitrogen 
(ammonia) for this crop. When the plants have 
made a good growth, the lower trusses of bloom 
are beginning to expand, pinching out the top of 
each will forward and increase the crop to some 
extent, and should the black-fly appear this 
ought to be done at onve. For late crops a late 
sowing sometimes does well on heavy, moist 
ground, but as a rule the best way to secure an 
autumn supply is to cut down a healthy row or 















































Nutting’s Dwarf Red Beet, 


free growth, with small, dark, bronzy coloured | two when the first crop is over, and top-dress 


foliage. 
forked, and is not too big. Pragnell’s Exhibition 
is the great show Beet ; it is handsome, smooth, 
and very early, the colour rich crimson, and the 
flavour good. Cheltenham Green Top is an 
excellent kind, with medium-sized roots, the 
flesh of which is bright red. It grows rather 
coarse, and forks badly in a too light rich soil. 
When a very small Beet is required for salads 
or for garnishing cold meats, Dell’s Crimson is 
the best. 


VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 


BEANS (BROAD OR COMMON). 


THIs useful leguminous vegetable—the Iaba vul- 
garis of the botanist—is a perfectly hardy annual 
plant, succeeding more or less well in almost any 
soil or position, but preferring a rather substan- 
tial loamy staple, and an open and sunny posi- 
tion. Where the soil is fairly light and warm, 
seed may safely be sown for an early crop in the 
autumn—the early part of November being the 
most suitable time—but on heavy land, and for 
successional bearing, February or the beginn- 
ing of March is early enough for the first sowing. 
On very light warm soils, the seed must be sown 
in good time, as when the season is somewhat 
advanced the black aphis or dolphin-fly almost 
invariably attacks the plants under such condi- 


It always comes of a good shape, not | the stumps with rich compost. 
| genial showers succeed they will do well and 





Should a few 


afford a second crop. The best of the numerous 
varieties are the Seville Longpod, Mammoth 
Longpod, Beck’s Dwarf Green Gem, and for 
main crops Taylor’s, and the Broad or Green 
Windsor. 

Brrt (BETA VULGARIS). 


This variety is a maritime plant, a native of 
Southern Europe, and cultivated chiefly for the 
sake of its roots, which, when cooked, are 
employed as a salad, etc. Itis only half-hardy, 
and if started too early the plants are apt 
to ‘*bolt” or run prematurely to seed. 
Seed should consequently not be sown before the 


| latter part of April, and, unless very large roots 


are required, the first week in May is early 
enough, and, indeed, no better time than this 
can be chosen, Though thriving fairly well in 
a heavy or clayey state, a moderately light or 
‘free’ and warm soil is most suitable, and an 
open and sunny situation should be chosen. If 
an extra early crop is required, seed of the 
Egyptian, or, better still, of Sutton’s Globe 
Beet, which is a great improvement on the other, 
may be sown early in April. The best of the 
ordinary varieties are Dell’s Crimson and the 
Cheltenham or Green-top. 

Sow in drills 15 inches to 18 inches apart and 
1} inches deep. Some soak the seed before 
sowing, but this is not really necessary, When 
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up, thin out the young plants gradually, and | 
preferably in showery weather, leaving them 
ultimately 8 inches or inches apart, ‘The thin- 
nings may be transplanted if necessary, and if 
done carefully, without breaking the tap-root, | 
and in showery weather, the plants will grow 
and ‘‘bulb” fairly well. Keep the ground 
clean, and lift and store the roots in a cellar or 
clamp, safe from frost, before the cold weather 
sets in, or some time in October. In digging 
Beet, remember that if even the smaller root- 
fibres are much broken the tubers will ‘‘ bleed,” 
and suffer in both colour and flavour. The best 
way is to dig a deep trench across the bed, and 
pull or lift the roots out with a fork sideways. 
The top should be twisted, not cut, off. 

As regards manuring, the soil for Beet ought 
to be rich and deeply worked, but it is not a 
good plan to add manure, especially if at all 
fresh, shortly before sowing, as this gives rise 
to forked and badly-shaped roots. The principal 
elements required by Beet are potash, soda, 
chloride of sodium (salt), and carbonic and 
phosphoric acids—hence, kainit, or wood-ashes, 
salt, superphosphates, soot, and burnt earth, 
with a small quantity of nitrate of soda while 
the plants are in growth, will be found the best 
artificial fertilisers. 

Lear Bret (Beta Cicla) is a hardy biennial, 
cultivated for the sake of the thick, fleshy mid- 
ribs of the leaves, and the leafy portion also is 
sometimes used in place of Spinach, 
kinds are the White or Silver-leaf 
Beet, the Curled, and the Red and 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM VIVIAND MOREL, 


Wir the introduction of this magnificent Japa- 
nese variety in 1891, quite a new era in the 
history of the Chrysanthemum occurred. The 
French raisers had for years sent us large con- 
signments of seedlings, and the greater propor- 
tion of their novelties, after a proper trial, 
found their way to the rubbish heap. Occa- 
sionally a variety of real merit came to the 
front, but nothing had previously been sent to 
this country by the Continental raisers to com- 
pare with the handsome variety under notice. 
To M. Lacroix belongs the enviable distinction 
of raising Viviand Morel. The description of 
the blossom is as follows :—Colour, a pleasing 
shade of silky mauve, very large flower, with 
long drooping florets, and exceedingly hand- 
some. Seen in perfection early in November. 
When first submitted to the floral committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, it was 
immediately recognised as a remarkable kind, 
and was unanimously awarded a first-class 
certificate. One of the reasons why this new 
Chrysanthemum was so largely sought after in 
the following year was that the blossoms were of 
large size without the slightest trace of coarse- 
ness, and the combination of these two good 


| qualities at once stamped it as a blossom of 
The best | 


much excellence, and invaluable for exhibition. 





Yellow-stalked. Sow in March and 
August, in drills 18 inches apart, 
and protect from frost with litter. 
The 

PERPETUAL OR SPINACH BEET is 
quite distinct, and very useful asa 
substitute for Spinach. Sow in 
spring, in drills a foot apart, and 
cut the leaves frequently, when a 
fresh crop of tender foliage will be 
produced again directly. 


BoRECOLE, 


commonly known as Kale, is a 
section cf the large and invaluable 
Brassica class, and though inferior 
i: point of flavour to several of the 
other kinds, is prized on account 
of its exceptional hardiness. The 
varieties are somewhat numerous, 
but the most generally useful are 
the Dwarf Curled or Scotch, the 
Cottager’s Kale, the Jerusalem or 
Asparagus Kale, the Buda or Cam- 
berwell (very hardy), and for 
garnishing purposes the Variegated 
or Melville’s Kales. The Tree 
Cabbage, or Jersey Kale, is the 
variety of which the stems are 
made into the well-known Cabbage- 
tree walking-sticks. 

Seed should be sown towards the end of March 
or early in April, according to the locality and 
the prevailing weather, and again early in May. 
Choose a rather sheltered situation for the early 
sowings, and make the soil fine, but not very 
rich, When well up, prick the seedlings out:- 
into store beds at about 4 inches apart, if they 
stand thickly, otherwise they may be trans- 
planted, when large enough, directly to their 
permanent positions. This may be done in 
June, July, August, or even as late as Septem- 
ber, for a late spring supply. The ground 
should be in fairly good heart, but not very rich, 
and the plants may be placed 18 inches apart 
with a space of 2 feet or 24 feet between the 
rows. ‘The larger sorts require more space, say 
3 feet to 4 feetapart. Make the soil quite firm, 
and keep the ground clean. The heads should 
not be used until they have been mellowed by 
frost, which greatly improves the flavour, 


Variegated Sweet-scented Tobacco (Nico- 
tiana affinis foliis variegatis),—The variegated form of the 
popular Sweet-scented Tobacco should prove a welcome 
addition to those who are fond of variegated foliage. It is 
equal in size to the green kind, and the leaves are prettily 
variegated with white, which will contrast well with other 
plants.—W, 

Scotch Laburnum. — Those who are fond of 
Laburnum should not fail to plant this, seeing it has many 
advantages over the common kind, It is much later in 
coming into bloom, and also bears much longer racemes 
of flower. The foliage, too, is much larger and more 
shining. Talsofindit is much freer growing. Many of the 
trveses of bloom last summer were over a foot in length. 








— Dorset. 








Chrysanthemum YViviand Morel. 


We can trace a distinct advance in the form of 
Chrysanthemums from the date of the introduc- 
tion of Vivand Morel, and for this reason quite 
a historical value is attached to it. Like 


| several other good sorts, this variety has pecu- 


liarities which, until they are understood and 
overcome, certainly detract from its beauty. If 
the bud is secured too early in the season, the 
resulting blossoms lack colour—in fact, they 
are best described as a dirty-white. The best 
time to secure buds is any date between 23rd 
August and the 30th of the same month. 
Blossoms from such buds are usually of a bright 
and lasting colour, and are.seen in perfect con- 
dition by the first week in November. This is 
timing for London shows. Another peculiarity 
is the persistent manner in which the ‘‘ crown” 
buds are produced. FEHarly in the year the 
‘* break ” bud appears, and following this, at 
different periods, ‘‘crown” buds show them- 
selves, to the number of three or four, and ulti- 
mately the ‘‘terminal” buds. Late ‘‘ crown” 
or early ‘‘ terminal” buds are the best for this 
variety. The plant is rather dwarf, and may 
be finally potted into pots of 83 inches 
diameter. 

In looking through the list of the best known 
Chrysanthemums for exhibition we are quite 
safe in asserting that, almost without excep- 
tion, on every board of exhibition sorts this 
grand variety may be found. This same variety 
gave us a sport two or three years ago, the. 
colour of which is best described as bronzy- 


yellow—a fitting companion for the original— 
and quite a fabulous price was paid for half the 
limited stock of it. 





THE BEST WHITE-FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMES. 


WI1t some reader kindly tell me the names of 
twelve white Chrysanthemums for December and 
January flowering, when to top, and the latest 
date for topping? Any information about them 
gratefully received.—A CoNsTANT READER. 


*.* Alarge number of the readers of Gar- 
DENING probably feel little interest in the 
culture of Chrysanthemums for exhibition, as 
their desire is to have a profusion of blossoms 
for decorations, both as plants and in the cut 
state, for vases and similar work. Much has 
been written, and rightly so, too, about the 
early and mid-season varieties, and their value 
during those seasons for exhibition, and for cut 
flowers, but little in reference to those sorts 
which should, under ordinary circumstances, 
perfect their blossoms during the dreary months 
of December and the early part of January. 
Those readers of GARDENING who wish for a 
prolonged display of Chrysanthemums would 
be well advised if, when making up their selec- 
tion of sorts to grow next season, they would 
include in their list the whole, or part of those 
mentioned. Should this be done, and the 
early and mid-season varieties amalgamated, 
Chrysanthemums should always be in blossom 
from September until we are well into the 
month of January. Flowers thus late in the 
year are much in demand, and are highly appre- 
ciated, and when one considers how much 
depends upon a wise and careful selection of 
varieties for the purpose, the undermentioned 
list should be heartily welcomed by all inte- 
rested. Apart from the value of these sorts 
for ordinary home decoration with amateur 
gardeners generally, many of those readers 
whose living depends upon the production of 
flowers, when they are scarce—and this limited 
supply is quite a common experience during the 
period under notice—would find the cultivation 
of the late-flowering varieties much more lucra- 
tive than growing this subject for earlier work. 
At any rate, a small batch might be grown 
to prove the truth of this assertion. At Christ- 
mas-time particularly White Chrysanthemums 
are always being asked for. The flowers of this 
subject last a very long time if the water in 
which they are stood is occasionally renewed, 
and a small portion of the stem cut off each day. 
There are very few other floral subjects so last- 
ing in their character. 


The treatment of the late kinds is somewhat 
different to that practised with the ordinary 
mid-season varieties. These late sorts should be 
propagated during February or the early part of 
March, observing the same rule with reference 
to compost and conditions of propagation as 
advised from time to time in this paper for the 
other sections, the only difference being the 
question of time when the operation has to be 
carried out. At the date proposed for inserting 
the cuttings the days are getting longer and 
becoming much warmer, these more favourable 
conditions assisting in the quicker rooting process 
of the cuttings. Time will be saved and less 
check experienced when repotting if each cutting 
be inserted singly ina thumb-pot. After the 
first repotting the soil should be pressed very 
firmly around the ball of the plant being treated, 
and the compost enriched with nicely rotted 
manure and some of the concentrated manures 
which may be advertised in this paper. When 
the young plants are making headway the points 
of the shoots should be taken out and a number 
of the strongest succeeding ones grown on. This 
operation may be repeated two or three times 
more during the early part of the s®ason, the 
last date on which the pinching back may be 
safely done being the first week in July, or at 
the very latest the following week. About the 
second week in September or perhaps later, buds 
should be coming ‘‘thick and fast.” Do not 
leave too many buds on each shoot. If the 
plants be pinched back as advised they should 
be nice and bushy, and if one bud be left to 
each shoot, the display would be a good one, 
and a very gratifying result ultimately 
achieved. 

Regarding food and stimulants, observe the 
rule practised with other Chrysanthemums 
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set, and increasing the strength of the food 
until the maximum quantity is reached. It 
is not advisable to house the plants with the 
other sections, as it must be the aim of the 
grower to keep them growing steadily on. If it 
is possible to stand them in a weill-protected 
part of the garden with a southern aspect, they 
may remain out-of-doors until really severe 
weather sets in. A temporary structure in 
which the plants may be placed, and where 
there is sufficient protection against hard 
weather, will answer admirably until a little 
later, when they may ultimately find accommo- 
dation in an airy and well-ventilated green- 
house. Keep the hot-water pipes just warm 
enough to dispel damp and fog, in this way 
prolonging the display. The following are the 
best of the White Chrysanthemums— 
JAPANESE.—Lily Love, pure white, long, 
twisted florets; Niveum, snow-white, broad 
florets, very handsome and consistent; The 
Queen, large flower, florets slightly incurving ; 
W. G. Newitt, pure white, long, drooping 
florets; Lady Trevor Lawrence, pure white, 
broad, incurving florets; Princess Victoria, 
creamy-white, large flower; L, Canning, pure 





A standard Rhododendron, From a photograph sent by Miss A. Crompton-Stansfield, Esholt Hall, Shipley, Yorks, 


white, one of the best free-flowering kinds (do 
not disbud too much); Potter Palmer, pure 
white, handsome flower; Princess Blanche, 
creamy-white, slightly tinted rosy-mauve, very 
late, and one of the most useful; New Year's 
Gift, useful white, with reflexed florets, very 
late; Fair Maid of Guernsey, loose-petalled 
white flower, one of the oldest ; Ethel, small 
white flower, with erect florets, very late. 

Iycurvepv.—Princess Teck, white, 
blush, useful for variation in form; 
creamy-white, pretty in form. 

Pompon-ANEMONES,—Virginale, guard florets 
and disc alike in colour, white. 

Pompon.—Snowdrop, one of the prettiest 
blossoms, each spray should carry several 
charming little flowers. Any of the white 
single-flowering varieties would be of service 
during December, when most of them are fully 
developed, and form a pleasing contrast to the 
Japanese and incurved flowers. 


tinted 
Eve, 





Outdoor Chrysanthemums in An- 
glesey.—I read with interest the notes written 
by ‘‘Anglesey,” Dec. 7th, in your paper on 
outdoor Chrysanthemums. I can endorse all 


| grow many charming flowers—the Grape Hya- 





the writer says. I have grown them with very 
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feeding slightly after the buds are properly | 


satisfactory results for years out-of-doors, the 
only protection being a high wall facing south, 
If the blooms are dry they will bear more frost 
than some people suppose. I cut a number of 
flowers on the 18th of December last from Mrs. 
George Rundle, Alfred Salter, Golden George 
Glenny, Lady Selborne, Sceur Melanie, Chris- 
tine (pink and white), and others. I have at 
the present time (December 26) some still in 
flower outside, with only a covering overhead, 
—NortH WALgs, 





STANDARD RHODODENDRONS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a pretty 
effect of colour in an old-fashioned garden in 
thenorth of England, a standard purple-flowered 
Rhododendron against a Copper Beech. The 
dark foliage of the latter formed an effective 
background to the deep purple blossoms of the 
Rhododendrons,—A, Crompron-STANSFIELD. 
Standard Rhododendrons are often unhappy- 
looking objects, torn sometimes by storms of 
wind and rain, but those in the illustration are 
splendid exceptions to the rule, and rising from 
the turf as shown, are bold and effective. At 
the base of the stem an opportunity is given to 
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understand your failure with these two varieties, 
without being in the possession of further de- 
tails. If the buds were secured in the early 
autumn, they should not have remained station- 
ary as youdescribe, The first-numed variety, 
Boule d’Or, is a difficult one for most amateurs 
to bring to perfection, and you would do well to 
discard it and substitute with other yellow sorts 
equally good, and far easier of culture. The 
only way in which to treat this variety is to 
pinch the point out of the shoot about May 7th 
—that is, supposing the plant does not make a 
natural break about this date—and grow on two 
or three of the strongest succeeding growths ; 
unless the plant is a very strong one, you would 
do well to confine yourself to two shoots only. 
Each of these shoots should by the first week in 
August or a few days later produce a crown 
bud, and these must be secured. When 
the buds are well-set feeding should be 
commenced, increasing the strength each 
week until the standard of this material 
has been attained. In this way no difficulty 
should be experienced in obtaining blossoms 
of extra excellence by the first week in 
November. The variety W. H. Lincoln isa 
most consistent variety, and will blossom as 
easily in September as it 
will in November or Decem 
ber, and even later. You 








cinths, Spring Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora), 
Chionodoxas, Snowdrops, Orocuses, and many 
other things. But we like to see in such spots 
unusual things, as the Grape Hyacinths or the 
Zephyranthes, which are, as a rule, none too 
happily placed in gardens, sometimes alto- 
gether omitted. The soil that suits the one 
is agreeable also for the other. Rhododendrons 
want a big place to show their full beauty in 
form and colour. In the illustration they are 
seen to advantage, standing out boldly, and in 
suitable association, without other things crowd- 
ing them out of shape. We must not forget, 
however, that if standard Rhododendrons, so 
pleasing as the one illustrated, are none too 
common, the shrub itself is often overdone. 
Where soil and climate suit it, we sometimes 
get a surfeit of Rhododendrons, which run riot 
everywhere, spoiling and crowding beautiful 
things, and creating monotonous effects. Wedo 
not want this, because there are many flowering- 
trees and shrubs as handsome as the Rhodo- 
dendron. 





Chrysanthemums Boule d@’Or and 





W. GT. Lincoln (/. V. 7.).—We cannot quite 





may have fed or stimulated 
your plants too soon after 
the bud was first secured, 
and not have allowed it to 
properly set first. If a por- 
tion of the shoot could be 
seen, no doubt we could in- 
form you with certainty. 


Striking Chrysan- 
themums. — A trade 
grower recently remarked 
to me that it was a bad plan 
to propagate Chrysanthe- 
mums from plants that have 
been highly fed. The cut- 
tings, he observed, might 
look stout and the growth 
of the plants afterwards 
appear strong and satisfac- 
tory, but in the end, unripe 
wood, blind buds, and de- 
formed blooms result. Far 
better is it, he observed, to 
increase the stock from 
plants grown under the non- 
stimulating treatment, even 
though they should be 
smaller and less taking in 
appearance to start with. 
In proof of the truth of his 
assertion, [may mentionthat 
a batch of plants grown near 
here for the production of 
large blooms and raised 
from ordinary decorative 
stock produced flowers 
deeper and more solid, 
though somewhat smaller 
and less coarse than are 
generally seen. Moreover, 
the flowers lasted much longer in good condi- 
tion.—J. 

Taking Chrysanthemum.cuttings 
(Rob).—Chrysanthemum-cuttings are taken 
from the growths produced at the base of the 
old plants. In many instances there are nume- 
rous growths; but, of course, there are a number 
of sorts which are very shy in the production of 
growths suitable for propagation. Always select 
cuttings from those growths which push their 
way through the soil at a distance from the old 
stem, as these cuttings very rarely produce a 
premature bud. In the case of the ‘‘ shy” sorts, 
you may have to take the cuttings from off the 
stems, as you may never secure others. Make 
the cuttings about 2 inches to 2) inches in 
length, cutting the stem of them through imme- 
diately below a joint formed at the axils of the 
leaves. Use a sharp knife, and cut straight 
across. Insert the cuttings in a compost made 
up of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, and a 
free use of silver-sand. Mix thoroughly. A 
number of cuttings may be inserted round the 
edge of a 3-inch pot, or a quantity in shallow 
boxes. The best system is to put one cutting in 
a thumb-pot, water with a fine rose, and keep 
them in a temperature of about 45 degs., 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM, 


MyRTLez. 


THE glossy evergreen foliage, sweet balsam‘c 
fragrance, and numerous pretty white blossoms 
in summer, combine to render the Myrtle a 
favourite subject, whether asx a pot-plant or 
when planted out to afford sprays for cutting. 
The broad-leaved Myrtleisamore handsome plant 
than the narrow-leaved kind, and there is also 
a double-flowered form of the former, and one 
of the latter, called Jenny Reichenbach, of a 
very small and tender habit of growth. The 
plants are propagated by means of cuttings 
of the young shoots, with a ‘‘ heel,” inserted in 
sandy soil in the early spring or summer, and 
kept fairly warm, shaded, and moist till rooted. 
Sometimes cuttings of the half-ripened summer 
wood will root if inserted in a cool frame, or 
under a hand-light, in the autumn, but spring 
propagation is the most rapid and certain 
method. When rooted, pot off singly, and 
gcow on in ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
shifting into larger pots as g00n as the first 
become fairly full of roots. A compost of good 
fibrous loam, enriched with a half or third part 
of leaf-mould or old hot-bed manure, and some 
sand, is most suitable, but they are not very 
particular asto soil, Peat may be used instead 
of leaf-mould, if more convenient. Pot firmly 
and drain well. If Myrtles are starved, and 
the growth thereby stunted, or if this, even 
though vigorous, be not thoroughly matured 
towards the autumn, they will not flower well. 
Grow them strongly in fairly rich soil (or 
better still, plant them out in a cool house), 
giving a good shift each spring, and plenty of 
water and weak liquid-manure while the growth 
is being made. If this is ripened by free 
exposure to sun and fresh air during August 
and September they will flower abundantly 
every year. The plants are also easily raised 
from seed, and in this way extra fine and robust 
examples are obtained. Hach purple berry 
contains from 12 to 25 seeds, which, if stored 
for the winter in sand, rubbed out and sown, 
sand and all, in the spring, in a greenhouse, 
will soon germinate and afford vigorous plants. 


PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. 


Ia the way of colour this sub-scandent shrub 
is quite unique, and the plant is, moreover, 
very robust and floriferous. The white form 
affords a pleasing variety, but of this the 
flowers are smaller and less substantial than 
those of the beautiful sky-blue-coloured kind. 
Of either, cuttings formed of the young lateral 
growths, about 2 inches long, are easily rooted 
in the spring by stripping off two or three of 
the lower leaves, and inserting them closely in 
a pot or pin of light sandy soil, and well- 
drained. A third or fourth part of fresh, sifted 
Cocoa-nut fibre is an excellent addition to such 
a compost—indeed, the cuttings of these and 
many other plants willrootfreely in a mixture 
of fine loam, fibre, and sand only, in equal 
parts, the fibre keeping the whole thoroughly 
porous, and encouraging the emission of roots. 
In a close, warm frame or propagating-case, 
with shade from sun and a moist atmosphere, 
such cuttings will root in a fortnight to three 
weeks, if in the right condition. When rooted, 
pot off and grow on in a compost of three parts of 
loam, one of leaf-mould, and plenty of sand. 
Good plants may be grown in pots, but planted 
out under glass, and trained to a wall, pillar, or 
trellis, they are far finer. Cut back old plants 
moderately in the early spring, and when 
breaking again, repot or topdress, and water 
freely. 

STREPTOSOLEN JAMESONI 

is a useful plant with fine heads of bright 
cinnamon-red flowers. It is easily raised from 
cuttings taken in the spring, and treated like 
those of Plumbago, etc., and quickly grows into 
large bushy plants, which flower freely the 
following season. Soil—loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, or a proportion of peat may be used if the 
loam is heavy. 


ALOYSIA CITRIODORA (LEMON VERBENA), 


This is a shrubby, half-hardy plant, grown 
chiefly for the sake of its fragrant foliage, the 


small, pale purple-blossoms being inconspicuous, 






































Near the south and south-west coasts this 
plant generally survives the winter if planted 


out at the foot of a sunny wall in the open, and 
with a mat or two nailed over the branches in 


winter lives for many years and attains a large 
size. In pots it enjoys a compost of fine loam 


three parts, peat and leaf-mould each one part, 
and plenty of sand; drain well and pot firmly. 
This should be done in the spring when growth 
commences, pruning the plant into shape a 
little, and starting it into growth ina little heat 
previously. 

Propagation is effected by means of cuttings, 


which strike easily if managed rightly, other- 


wise nearly all will fail. The chief point is to 


prevent their flagging, either before insertion or 
afterwards. Choose nice little lateral growths, 
with a heel, 14 inches to 2 inches long, and 
insert them closely in well-drained pots of 
sandy, porous soil, such ay recommended for 
Plumbago, immediately, as they soon wilt. 
Plunge them in a gentle hotbed, with frame 
over, or in a bottom-heat-bed in a propagating 
house or pit, covered with glass, shade rather 
heavily, and keep evenly moist, and in 10 to 
15 days roots will begin to be formed. When 
growing again pot them first into ‘‘ thumbs,” 
and subsequently into larger sizes as required. 


CLIANTHUS. 
Though seldom seen, C. puniceus (the Glory 


Pea of New Zealand) is one of the most hand- 
some of all greenhouse plants, and is, moreover, 
by no means a difficult subject to grow, its chief 
enemy being red-spider on the foliage, but if 
the plants are well-nourished and frequently 
syringed in hot weather this will cause little or 
no trouble. The large parrot-beak-shaped 
flowers are of a rich carmine or rosy-crimson 
hue, and being freely produced in large bunches 
during the summer, are very effective. Cuttings 
formed of healthy young shoots may be struck 
about May, placing them singly in small pots of 
very sandy peat, and keeping them close, warm, 
fairly moist, and shaded in a pit or frame. 
When rooted shift into 4}-inch pots, and as 
soon as rooted out pinch out the point of each, 
so as to induce a bushy habit. Grow on freely 
in a warm greenhouse, shading lightly, and 
syringing the plants frequently, until about the 
middle of August, when more air and sun 
should be admitted, and less water given. 
Next spring shift into 6 inch to 8-inch pots, 
using a free but substantial mixture of loam, 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand, and they will pro- 
bably flower the following summer; if not, 
grow on and shift again. 
somewhat similar, but of stronger growth. 


C. magnificus is 


VALLOTA PURPUREA (SCARBORO’ Lity), 
This beautiful Amaryllid is undoubtedly 


one of the finest autumn flowering plants we 
possess, of the simplest culture, and especially 
valuable from the fact of its flowering at a 
season when most of the summer-flowering 
plants are over, and the Chrysanthemums 
only just coming in. The rich scarlet flowers, 
which are produced in September and October, 
are so ornamental that no greenhouse or win- 
dow garden ought to be without at least a 
plant or two. Propagation is effected by means 
of offsets, the little bulblets, which are freely 
produced by old plants, being taken off and 
potted separately in the spring, and in two or 
three years’ time they will, with good culture, 
make fine flowering bulbs. 
can be had, and if this is sown th> following 
spring in a pan or box of light, peaty soil it 


Sometimes ssed 


will germinate freely, and if grown on and 
potted when large enough the bulbs will begin 
flowering in three or four years’ time. With 
the exception of very large old examples, which 
may remain in the same pots for years, the 
plants ought to be repotted annually, the right 
time for doing so being in the spring, about the 
beginning of April, Shake away the old soil 
more or less, according to its condition, re- 
moving any offsets (if desirable), and repot 
somewhat firmly in sound loamy soil, mixed 
with a third part each of leaf-mould and peat, 
a good proportion of sand, and a dash of soot. 
The drainage should be free, as abundance 
of water is required during the growing season. 


A 5-inch pot will grow a good single bulb, or 
the 6-inch size, one extra large one, or two or 
Young plants should have 
a moderate shift annually, but this fine plant 
is never so effective as when a plant is potted 


three smaller ones. 





on, offsets and all, year after year, until 9-inch 
or 10-inch pots are reached, with several 
flowering bulbs in each, After potting keep 
the plants rather more close and warm than 
usual until established and growing again, 
then afford ordinary greenhouse treatment, 
giving plenty of water, and a little liquid- 
manure occasionally. Towards the autumn the 
plants should have freeexposure to sun and air— 
in fact, they do best if stood out-of-doors under 
asunny wall during August. If the flower- 
buds do not appear by the end of the month, 
let them go dry for a time. In winter keep 
cool and on the dry side, but the foliage being 
evergreen, the soil ought not to become quite 
dry at any time. 
CANNAS. 

Although these fine-leaved tropical plants, 
which are commonly known as Indian Shot 
(from the hard, round, black seeds), are gene- 
rally employed for summer bedding out-of- 
doors, yet they succeed so well as pot plants 
that they are found of great use for conserva- 
tory decoration, and for standing about on 
balconies, terraces, steps, and the like. They 
are propagated by means of division of the old 
roots, and alsoby seed. Plants that have been 
bedded out should be lifted in the autumn, 
before severe frost, and, as well as any grown in 
pots, be stored in some cool but frost-proof 
place for the winter, like Dahlias. In the 
early spring, February or March, divide them 
into pieces having one good eye or crown apiece, 
place singly in small pots, and start them in a 
hotbed-frame, propagating - house, or warm 
greenhouse. When growing freely shift on 
twice or thrice as required, maintaining a 
genial temperature, and giving water and 
liquid-manure freely. Nice little flowering 
plants may be had in 6 inch or 7-inch pots, but 
large specimens in 9-inch to 12-inch sizes are 
much more effective. If kept in heat the plants 
will continue in growth all the winter, and the 
offsets, taken off, potted, and plunged in a hot- 
bed, will soon make plants. Seed should be 
sown in a strong heat in February or March, 
soakingit for a day in water at 120 degs. Sow 
in pots or pans of sandy peat and loam, and 
keep regularly moist, When up, pot offsingly, 
and growon in a warm, moist atmosphere as 
before. For the flowering pots a rich compost 
of good loam with a fourth part each of leaf- 
soil, decayed manure, and peat, and plenty of 
sand, is suitable. The flowers of many of the 
new dwarf kinds, such as Ulrich Brunner, 
Paul Beuant, and Louise Chrétien, are very 


handsome. It should have been stated that 


when grown from seed and treated as above, 
the plants bloom freely the same season, often 


from June or July onwards. R. 





2051.—Tveatment of Irises and Gla- 
diolus The Bride.—‘'G. G.” has put off 


potting his bulbs rather too long for much 
gain to be made by this method of culture. As 
a rule, the reason for potting instead of planting 
in the open ground is that the flowers may be 
produced at an earlier period. 


Presumably, 
by Irises he means the bulbous section of 


Spanish and English Irises. The former sec- 
tion are now showing above ground in the 


garden, and the latter have been making root 
growth for some three or four months, while 
The Bride Gladiolus is showing 6-inch high 
leafage inthe open border. All these, to do 
well, should be potted in the early autumn, 
the soil for the Gladiolus and Spanish Iris being 
light and rich, and for the English Irises 
heavier. As soonas they are potted in mode- 
rately moist soil the pots should be stood, for 
choice, in a frame and covered, 6 inches deep 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre. When they show growth 
the fibre should be removed to the rims of the 
pots, which can remain where they are or be 
brought into a cool house and placed on a 
shelf near the glass. It is better not to try 
any forcing, the sun heat in the spring being 
quite sufficient to forward the blooms. If, 
however, they are wanted for some special 

urpose at an earlier date they may be given a 
little heat for three weeks or so before the 
flowers expand.—S. W. F., Zorquay. 

2054. Calla blooms soiled. — This 
mildew, which arises primarily from green-fly, 
can be cleaned off if taken in time, but if left 
too long it eats into the leathery substance of 
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the spathe and cannot be entirely removed. 
““T, A. G.” had better, another year, keep a 
sharp look-out for the first symptoms of dis- 


coloration, when he will find it comparatively | 


easy to cleanse the spathe with a camel’s-hair 


brush and water.—S. W. F, 





NORFOLK ISLAND PINE (ARAUCARIA 
EXCELSA). 


THis Pine, when grown in tubs, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is often used for the 
adornment of the conservatory or hall, and ina 
small state is seen in windows, where it remains 
long in beauty. Each spring for two or three 
years give the plants pots a couple of inches 
larger, and after that time they may go for two 
or three years without moving, according to the 
apparent state of the individual plants in re- 
quiring sustenance, In this it is necessary to 
take a medium course between allowing too 





PROPAGATION is from cuttings of the firm 
wood, taken off in the autumn and inserted five 
or six together in 6-inch pots, four-fifths filled 
with a mixture of sand and sifted loam, with a 
little sand on the top. In this insert the cut- 
tings made from pieces of the points’ of the 
shoots about 6 inches long. They should be 
kept at a warm greenhouse temperature, 
watered so as to maintain the soil fairly moist, 
but not closely confined. In the course of the 
winter the cuttings will callus, and form roots 
before or during spring. When a fair amount 
are made move singly into 4-inch or 5-inch pots, 
and keep the plants in a pit or house where 
they will get a little less air than ordinary 
stock until they begin to grow freely. Then 
give more air, and water so as to keep the soil 
moderately moist. Nothing more will be 
required through the summer except the ordi- 
nary routine of management needful for green- 
house plants; the winter treatment also 


‘requires to be similar to that which answers 








rer | 








Araucaria excelsa in a tub for the conservatory. 


little and too much root-room; if the latter is 
given they are made unwieldy, and their in- 
crease of size is accelerated so that they soon 
get too big for even ordinary large houses, This 
especially applies to A. excelsa, the kind which 
is most grown. Where there is a likelihood 
of any of the species soon getting too tall for 
the house they occupy, their upward extension 
may be retarded by cutting the leading stem 
back two or three joints, and severing the top 
just above a joint ; this should be done in spring 
some weeks before growth commences. The 
eyes immediately below the point where cut 
back to will start, and from the shoots thus 
produced select the most promising for a leader 
and remove the others. In this way a new top 
will be secured to take the place of that re- 
moved, and by the adoption of this course at 
intervals growth is directed more into the side 
branches, and top extension checked so as to 
keep the plants more within bounds. When 
too large for the house in which located they 
must be discarded, others having previously 
been prepared to take their place, The method of 





for the general occupants of the greenhouse, 
About March they will need moving into pots 
3 or 4 inches larger. Araucarias like good 
yellow loam, if such is at hand, and as they are 
free-rooters it need not be broken very fine, but 
add enough sand to secure the water passing 
freely through ; at the same time pot firmly, 
They willnow grow away freely, and must be 
stood far enough apart to keep them from being 
at all drawn, for on this depends their satisfac- 
tory appearance, and as the object is to get 
short-jointed, well-furnished specimens, rather 
than to induce rapid upward extension, they 
must have plenty of light and air. From this 
time forward their treatment must be of the 
simplest character. 





2172.—Treatment of Lapageria alba. 
—‘‘ W,” should certainly remove his Lapageria 
from its present quarters, which are evidently 
as unfitted to the well-being of the plant as can 
be imagined, the pipes close to the roots being 
a fatal objection. In the South-west of England 


it will grow and flower well in the open without 
protection, and the cold-house would prove 
amply warm enough for it. It being very 
damp, however, care must be taken to keep it 
well ventilated, as stagnant moisture might 
lead to mildew, though in the open Lapagerias 
stand excessive moisture with impunity. If 
plenty of air is kept on it is unlikely that the 
plant will suffer, and some sort of oil-stove or 
radiator may be occasionally placed in tne 
house during the daytime to dry up the damp. 
The difficulty with most oil-heaters is, how- 
ever, that unless most carefully trimmed and 
attended to they emit fumes that are injurious 
to plant life. The Lapageria should have a 
deep bed of peat and sand with which some 
charcoal should be mixed. The chief difficulty 
ina damp situation is to guard against slugs, 
which are inordinately fond of the young 
shoots, eating them off as they emerge from the 
ground.—s. W. F. 


Heating a greenhouse.—I have a small 
greenhouse (lean-to), 7 feet long, 5 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 7 feet high at the back, and 5 feet 
6 inches in the front. At the present time it is 
heated by a lamp. To burn this I have to 
leave the top lights open, thereby losing a deal 
of my warmth. To obviate this, I propose 
having pipes made of sheet iron to go around the 
house and fitted to this lamp (as persketch). IL 
have shown 3-inch pipes to hold the heat, 
l-iach pipe to take off smells, etc., and l-inch 
pipe to feed the lamp with fresh air. Thus the 
following problems exist to me—viz : (1) Will 
the lamp heat the pipes all round (it holds 
1 gallon of oil)? (2) Are the pipes too large or 
small? (3) Will the lamp obtain sufficient fresh 
air by the means I have shewn? (4) Will the 
down draught be too strong to allow the heat 
to circulate through the pipes? (5) Will the 
condensation affect the lamp? (6) Should the 
pipes be laid perfectly level, or with a gradual 
rise? Trusting you will find it convenient to 
answer the above in your happy medium, 
GARDENING ?—H. B. 


*.* Your idea is by no means a bad one, 
being, in fact, a modification of the so-called 
‘‘radiator”” lamp-stove principle. We do not 
think the 3-inch pipes will be teo large, but we 
should substitute a 2-inch flue at the far end for 
the l-inch proposed, and put a patent cap on it, 
to prevent down draught. The short length 
of vertical tubing should not fit closely down 
on the lamp, but a space of about | inch all 
round be left. The first few feet of the 
horizontal pipe had better be level, we think, 
and the rest with a gradual rise from the 
lamp. Where the levels meet insert a short 
length of small tubing in the bottom of pipe 
to carry off any condensed moisture. The 
affair would act better if you could place the 
lamp in the middle of the end of house, with 
the pipes branching off right and left. In this 
case the length across end should he level, or 
very slightly falling to the two corners (at each 
of which a waste-pipe should be inserted), then 
rise gradually along each side to the farthest 
point, with a 14 inch vertical flue-pipe at each 
end. 

2080.—Outting Poinsettias for mar- 
ket.—A grower of the above once told me 
that he, immediately upon cutting, invariably 
plunged the cut stem into boiling water for 
one or two minutes, and that this delayed their 
flagging. Ihave never tried this system, as I 
do not use these flowers in a cut state, but 
‘* Anxious” might see whether there is any- 
thing in it.—S. W. F. 





‘Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 
Price 5d. ; post free, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.—This journal 
is published in neat.y bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
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reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. Complete set of volumes of THE 
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“Hardy Flowers.”’—(iving descriptions of up- 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, dc, Fifth and 
Popular Edition, ls. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1896,—Contains 


Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) 
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OROHIDS. 


oe 


Work in the Orchid-house.—Among 
the first Orchids to be repotted are Lelia anceps, 
and some of the late autumn-flowering Cypri- 
pediums. Although we do not as a rule com- 
mence before the first week in February, a few 
hints as to the methods adopted may not be 
out of place here. The former, although a 
free-growing and easily-cultivated species, is 
not what may be termed a very vigorous 
rooting kind, and in consequence a thin layer 
of compost suffices. This, of course, varies 
according to the size and strength of the indi- 
vidual plants, large well-rooted specimens re- 
quiring more than small pieces with only a few 
bulbs, A plant requiring, say an 8-inch pot, 
will be given aboutan inch and a-half of com- 
post, the remainder of the depth being filled 
with clean crocka, surfaced over with a layer 
of the roughest parts of the Sphagnum Moss. 
The rooting medium most suitable is about 
equal parts of peat and Sphagnum with 
enough crocks or charcoal to ensure porosity 
and aération of the bulk, and the peat must he 
broken in lumps varying in size from that of a 
Walnut for the largest plants to that of a Hazel- 
nut for the smallest. When turning the 
plants out of the old pots it will be at once 
seen whether the roots are healthy and vigo- 
rous or the reverse. If the former is the case, 
they should be disturbed as little as possible, 
just picking away the worst of the old compost 
with the fingers and placing the rest intact into 
the new pots, filling up around with the compost 
and bedding it in firmly. Plants with nearly 
all the roots decayed, on the other hand, should 
have every bit of the old and probably sour 
compost washed away, at the same time cutting 
back all the roots that are decayed, and re- 
serving those only that are healthy. Such 
plants ought to have comparatively emall pots 
and a lighter compost made up largely of 
Sohagnum and crocks, as this allows of an 
uad:sturbed root action and prevents any possi- 
bility of closeness in the roots. As healthy 
plants properly potted will not need to be 
again disturbed for two or three years at least, 
the leads should be kept as far back as possible 
from the rim of the pot. This will ensure their 
rooting into the compost and not over the sider, 
and causes a much stronger growth. 


Dendrobium Phalenopsis Schro- 
derianum.—The more we see of this beauti 
ful Dendrobe the more are we charmed with 
it. The great diversity of colours is one 
of its peculiar charms ; these are exceedingly 
various, it being a difficult matter to know which 
toadmire most, those withthe deep richly-coloured 
tints of purple and purplish-rose or the deli- 
cately beautiful lighter tints wherein the ground 
colour of pure white is so softly suffused with 
rose or purple ; there are also those with quite 
intermediate tints. It is most satisfactory to 
find that this Dendrobe is such a very free- 
growing plant, enjoying an abundance of mois- 
ture and heat, it is true, when growing. Not 
even the good old Dendrobium nobile can hope 
to hold its own against this formidable rival, 
which is already fully entitled to the topmost 
place. The flowers last fora long time in the 
best possible condition, whilst the spikes, by 
reason of their length, further extend the 
season. I find that a drier atmosphere and a 
slightly cooler temperature suit this Dendrobe 
when in flower. When in growth my plan is to 
suspend the plants from the roof. I also note 
that teak-baskets seem to suit better than shal- 
low pans. Abundance of water can be more 
safely given to basket plants than to those in 
pots.—O. 


Cypripedium insigne of the San- 
dere section.—Since the introduction of 
this most distinct and valuable variety by Mr. 
Sander, of St. Albans, many plants which have 
Jaid claim to rivalling C. insigne Sander have 
flowered, but none, with the exception of C, 
insigne Ernestianum, have equalled it in colour. 
The flowers of C. i. Ernestianum differ in shape 
from those of C. i. Sanders, being more like 
those of a good C i. Chantini and of a clear 
apple-green, with a white margin to the dorsal 
sepal, which bears faint traces of spots where 
these are usually seen in the typical form. It 
is a very beautiful and distinct variety, and 
makes a fine companion to Mr. Sander’s form, 


These and others of this section have appeared 
from the montanum type, of which there have 
been enormous quantities imported during 
recent years, and amongst them the following 
kinds have from time to time turned up, but 
although very fine and distinct, are, neverthe- 
less, quite different from the two above-men- 
tioned plants: C. i. Macfarlanianum, a variety 
with somewhat narrow segments: C., i, Sanderi- 
anum, a very clear flower, the spotting almost 
entirely absent; C. i, Youngianum, a very 
pretty kind, and very similar to one recently 
named ©, i. Lutwychianum; and C, i, Eyer- 
mannianum, a variety of American origin and 
very distinct. These of themselves form a very 
pretty and interesting group.—W. 


HARDY CACTI. 


At the Echinocereus, Opuntia missouriensis, 
and its varieties O, Raffinesquiana (see ent), O 
vulgaris, and O. glomerata, and most of the Echi- 


nopsis are hardy, but the soil must be well- | 


drained and sandy. It ought to be prepared 
for the reception of the plants, and the position 
exposed, say an old or new wall, on which they 
could grow like Wallflowers or Antirrhinums, 
or brackets may be made for them with pieces 
of stone and cement. O. Raffinesquiana suc- 
ceeds well in the South of Europe in particular, 
and is the hardiest of the Cacti. In the South 
of Germany, where the winters are, as a rule, 
marked by great severity, this Cactus grows 
like a weed, and retains its unimpaired vigour 
through many years. I have seen large 
spreading tufts, some feet square, the appear- 





Hardy Dwarf Prickly Pear (Opuntia Raffinesquiana), 


ance of which was at all times interesting, but 
when these vigorous specimens were studded 
with large golden-yellow blooms, the effect was 
really very good. ‘They occupied a sloping 
bank, which terminated in a terrace wall, and 
they were exposed to the influence of light and 
air inthe most direct way. At the same time, 
moisture could not find a place round the plants 
in winter, the incline guarding against this. 
Highand dry on a mound rising quite 3 feet 
above the ground the plants should be set, and 
the position should be the most sun-scorched 
and wind-blown in the place. Let the soil be 
free, and of the two rather on the side of 
poverty. Luxuriance may be ensured by an 
annual top-dressing. JI had a Cactus which 
lived ten years. It was planted in a wire- 
basket, and the same was fixed on to a stump, 
where it resisted some of the hardest frosts. 


Ue 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


TxHosE who did the necessary amount of division 
and. replanting towards the close of the year 
were well advised. Of course such work may 
be continued, given open weather through 
January, and those things which most readily 
submit to division will grow and flower fairly 
well through the next summer if the work is 
carefully performed, but in the majority of cases 
it may be safely asserted that root-disturbance 
is not advisable when growth is moving strongly. 
Such things as Pyrethrums, perennial Sun- 
flowers, and Starworts will bear late division, for 
either the root massing is so pronounced that 
the severance is not severely felt, as with Pyre- 
thrums, and in the case of late-flowering plants 








growth is as a rule proportionately late. In all 
planting of herbaceous things, especially in the 
case of late removals, a good surface mulching 
is neceseary. Ground left quite unprotected will 
be so pulled about by frost as to check the quick 
formation of new roots, and it will also dry out 
very quickly given an early spell of sunshine and 
drying winds. In connection with the general 
planting of herbaceous things, it may be noted 
that the question of special places for different 
families is not always such an important point as 
suitability of soil and theendeavour when special 
requirements are mentioned to meet the necessi- 
ties of the case by making the best of existing 
conditions. The planter need not despair of 
doing justice to some particular family, even if 
he has in the ground he is working no place he 
may think naturally suited to its successful cul- 
tivation. It may mean the addition of a heavier 
or lighter compost’ to the natural soil, a little 
excavation, draining, something to raise the 
plants above the natural level, or a heavy winter 
mulching, but in any case the desired end is 
generally effected without a deal of trouble. I 
remember when starting the naturalisation of 
Daffodils in our pleasure grounds it was con- 
sidered that the shallow soil resting on 
sand was likely to be against a long life 
for the bulbs. A careful examination, however, 
proved that the sand was of a damp, fairly 
holding nature, and as this formation is a 
characteristic only of the higher parts of the 
grounds, the incomparabilis family were planted 
here and have done fairly well, whilst the 
trumpets found a home in stiffer soil and in 
lower sites. 





If any alterations are necessary on lawns 
they should be put in hand at once if not 
already done. They may possibly include 
the enlargement of some beds, the filling 
up of others, and the removal of any objec- 
tionable things. In the latter case the 
absolute necessity of dispensing with any- 
thing in the way of tree or shrub that is 
scraggy and unhealthy and never likely to de- 
velop into a nice specimen cannot be too strongly 
enforced. The argument is sometimes advanced 
that such things are valuable as rare plants. 
This, however, does not justify their retention 
in any prominent place ; they should be removed 
to a hospital in some out-of-the-way corner 
where they may have a chance of recovering, 
and their places be filled with healthy plants. 
The enlargement of beds should be specially 
considered in connection with those parts of the 
garden that may lie at some distance from fre- 
quented paths and where it is deemed advisable 
to have a bright display, small beds and dwarf 
planting being under these conditions worse 
than useless, and a Grass bank or a belt of 
greenery decidedly preferable. Such places are 
suitable for the employment of high-class shrubs, 
possibly in connection with tall perennials, as, 
for instance, the double-flowering Deutzia with 
Delphiniums and Hydrangea paniculata with 
the hardy Fuchsias. Many of the Starworts, also 
the Sunflowers, as Helianthus multiflorus plenus 
and Soleil d’Or, are also well suited for such posi- 
tions. In connection with the enlargement of beds 
it may be noted that even on small lawns a few 
beds of fair size are always preferable to a host 
of little beds, the flower gardener can plant to 
much better advantage, and in all cases a goodly 
proportion of green carpet between the beds 
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renders the planting all the more effective. If 
any trees of considerable size are removed from 
the lawn and it is not deemed advisable to replace 
them, a portion of the stump may remain to be 
clothed with some climbing plant, one of the 
Clematises or Ceanothuses, or a good rambling 
Rose like Aimée Vibert. The last-named where 
it clothes an old stump of Pinus Cembra and 
forms a dense bush 7 feet high and 15 feet in 
diameter is in its season decidedly the most 
attractive feature in our flower garden, Formal 
geometrical gardens are now the exception 
rather than the rule, but if a new design is to be 
laid down or any alterations are proposed to 
plans that already exist, the work should be 
pushed forward when the weather is suitable. 
Whether the garden is to be cut out on turf or 
the edges of the beds are to be of Box, with 
intervening walks, the plan, if somewhat com- 
plicated, should be drawn toa scale, and then 
if the ground is marked out on similar lines the 
gardener has little difficulty in tranferring even 
the most elaborate designs from paper to the 
soil. In cutting out or laying turf or Box the 
work should be accurately performed. E. 


in the open air, and then one is glad to be able 
to gather a few nice heads of bloom from ghel- 
tered plants. Bitter winds with bright sun are 
also apt to prevail in March, and plants pro- 
tected will then give blooms fine in colour and 
rich in fragrance. Seed should be sown early 
in March in the open ground, setting out the 
young plants as soon as large enough to handle 
in the most exposed position in the garden. 
Give them ample space to enable them to make 
a sturdy growth and well ripen it and lift them 
carefully early in November. The old-fashioned 
double yellow Golden Drop is as worthy of a 
place under glass as many things more in 
fashion at the present time. Cuttings of this 
variety root readily. The plants should be 
grown along in pots in the open air, getting 
them into 7-inch pots in early summer. They 
will in this condition bear a little forcing, and 
will produce large fragrant spikes of bloom 
quite early in spring. —J. C. B. 





INSECT ENEMIES. 


THr ASPARAGUS-BEETLE (CRIOCERIS 
ASPARAGI), 


Tue Asparagus-beetle is one of the prettiest of 
our English beetles, but these who grow this 
vegetable are unable to regard them with such 
unmixed pleasure as others can, for unless 


—————— 


BATIERSEA PARK AND ITS FLOWER 
GARDENING. 


Tum recent demand for £2,000 for the building 
of a Palm-house here throws light on the costly 
system of flower gardening in this and other 
public gardens. It may be noted that this 
modest demand is only a small part of the cost 
of keeping the tender and half-hardy plants in 
a sort of glass-house nursery. It is not a demand 
of money for a Palm-house which the public 
might enjoy, but would be part of the expendi- 
ture on some glass-sheds which they never see, 
and which are merely used to grow the plants 
that are put out for a few months in summer. 
The effect of the idea that our gardens can 
be only made beautiful by tropical things in a 
small and imperfect state is well shown by this 
demand. In our flower gardens Palms can 
never be seen in any but a small state ; 
nor can they, as shown in pots and tubs in 
Battersea, give one any idea of the true beauty 
of the Palm on the banks of the Nile or the 
Ganges, or where they take on a fair stature. 
But, worse than this, the system leads to the 
neglect of the many shrubs and trees of 
the northern world, which are quite as 
beautiful as any Palm. With sucha costly, 
as we think, false system in one park 
naturally every other park will want some of 
the same extravagance. The sum mentioned as 
the cost of the house for young Palms would go 
far to plant Battersea Park with the finest and 
rarest hardy shrubs and trees. The number of 
these public gardens that are being opened in all 
directions makes it all the more important that 
the false ideal they so often set out should be 
made clear, The system is also bad in its effects 
on gardeners, for men who are accustomed to 
these glass sheds are not the best fitted for 
general work in the open air, even when they 
do not despise it. They are not made of the 
same stuff as the old school of Scotch and 
English gardeners who excelled in kitchen, 
flower, and fruit gardening. We donot say we 
should have none but hardy plants in the public 
gardens, but the concentration of all attention, 
and of the greater part of the cost on such 
feeble examples of tropical plants as can be 
grown in this country set out for a few months 
in the summer is a wasteful and bad system in 
many ways. The lesson our gardeners, and all 
connected with gardening in any way, want 
most to learn is that the things which may be 
grown in the open air in any country are always 
the most beautiful, and should always have the 
first place in their thoughts. 


ete 


Wailflowers under glass.—Those who 
have cold-frames to spare during the winter 
might do worse than fill them with Wallflowers, 
If the plants are well grown, such early- 
blooming varieties ag Harbinger and Early 
Paris Market will form buds early in the 
autumn, and with protection will open their 
flowers during the winter and early spring. 
After some winters a few dozen Wallflowers 
cared for in this way are of great use, It not 


Fig. 1, The Asparagus- beetle (magnifled); 2 
(magnified). 


they are kept well in check, their grubs are 
often the cause of much damage to the crop by 
feeding on the foliage of the plants, and to 
such an extent as often to considerably weaken 
them. They not only feed on the leaves but also 
gnaw the bark off the stems late in the season : 
the heads which are cut for the table are often 
spoiled by the large number of eggs laid upon 
them. On the Continent they appear to do 
more damage than in _ this country. M. 
Godefroy - Lebeeuf, one of the growers of 
Argenteuil, says that these destructive insects 
will devour a whole plantation in a brief 
time, if their ravages be not checked as soon as 
they sre perceived. Though our beds do not 
suffer as severely as those at Argenteuil, every 
precaution should be taken to prevent this beetle 
increasing to such an extent as to make such 
damage possible. The destruction of them is a 
troublesome, but by no means a hopeless task, 
When Asparagus is being cut a sharp look out 
for the beetles should be kept, which will then 
be just beginning to make their appearance. It 
is these early ones which it is most essential to 
destroy. When disturbed they drop to the 
ground and feign to be dead, so that some little 
care is necessary in their capture. When the 
plants have grown up to some height they may 
beshaken over anopen umbrella. The eggs (see 
the figure) will be found without any difficulty 
after a little practice as they stand outat right- 
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then much easier seen, as there is no motion or 
shadows. ‘The grubs may sometimes be shaken 
off in the same way as the beetles, but 
they generally cling on 20 tightly that perhaps 
gathering or cutting off the shoots on which 
they are feeding is the most efficacious method 
of dealing with them. After cutting is finished 
for the season the ‘‘ grass” may be washed or 
sprayed with an insecticide, and there is no 
danger in using one of the arsenical preparations 
—London Purple or Paris Green. Soft-soap 
4 lb., dissolved in 1 gallon of hot water, to 
which add 4 oz. of London Purple or Paris 
Green, and twice the bulk of the arsenite of 
lime, and dilute with 60 gallons of hot water, 
and while in use keep well stirred, as the arsenite 
sinks to the bottom readily, and so destroys the 
strength of the liquid at the top. Soft-soap 
7 Ib., and the extract from 6 lb. of Quassia- 
chips would also prove useful. The gardener’s 
beat allies in destroying this insect are, no 
doubt, the small birds, and it is probably 
the scarcity of these on the Continent 
that accounts for the greater number of 
this pest there. The Asparagus-beetle may be 
found on the plants from April to September, 
during which time there are probably two or 
more generations; but as beetles, grubs, and 
eggs may all be found together at the same 
time, it is difficult to ascertain this with any 
| certainty. The eggs are usually laid singly on 
the leaves or young shoots; but some- 
times one may be found on the top of 
another. They are skittle-shaped, one- 
twentieth of an inch long, and shining 
brown in colour. The grubs are hatched 
in the course of a week or ten days, and 
are when full grown three-eighths of an 
inch in length. Their heads are black, 
and their bodies of a greenish-slate colour, 
The latter gradually increase in size to- 
wards the tail until the ninth joint is 
reached, when they decrease again, The 
joints are much wrinkled; the first three 
each bear a pair of black, very crooked 
Jegs, which give the grubs a firm hold on 
the leaves; the other joints are each fur- 
nished with fleshy tubercles, which serve 
as legs to some extent. The grubs when 
disturbed raise their heads and emit from 
their mouths a drop of a blackish fluid, 
They change their skins several times, 
and when full grown, drop to the ground, 
bury themselves, and form a thin, papery 
cocoon, in which they become chrysalides, 
from which the beetles emerge in about a 
fortnight or three weeks; the entire 
transformations are undergone in about 
six or seven weeks. Some of the beetles 
of the last brood survive the winter, 





2, The grub probably sheltering themselves in the 


(magnified); 3, The cocoon (natural size); 4, Branch of soil. The Asparagus-beetle is about 4+ inch 
Asparagus, showing grubs and eggs (natural size); 5, Eggs 


long and very glossy ; the head is bluish- 
back, with reddish, prominent eyes; the 
forebody is nearly square, and of a 
brownish-red colour; the wing-cases are yel- 
lowish, with the outer margins rather darker, 
When closed they have a bluish-black central 
band, and they are further ornamented by 
having three spots of the same colour on each 
wing-case ; the legs also are bluish-black. 


G. 8.8. 


Hpigeea repens.—Plants of this may 
bloom and the flowers give no other evidence of 
existence than their perfume, unless they are 
sought out by brushing over the foliage with the 
hand. I do not think the cultivation is 
so much a difficulty as the condition of the 
material when taken in hand. Not only are 
good pieces difficult to get in the wild state, but 
it is hard to get them from cultivated stock 
with an amount of root that will make the 
growth of the offsets a certainty. Neither top 
pieces nor underground stems will grow unless 
there is an ample complement of green leaves, 
and those are well sustained in the verdant 
condition for a lengthened period. The best 
plan of all to ensure a group of the ground 
Laurel, otherwise known as the trailing Arbutus 
and Mayflower, is to begin with young plants— 
seedlings, if even they have when collected only 
three or four small leaves. I have potted such 
plants in sandy loam and peat, and kept them 
in a cool, half-shaded frame for twelve months. 
Such plants grow to a considerable size in a 








infrequently happens that a severe winter very 


, angles to the leaves. In searching for them 
much retards and sometimes kills Wallflowers 


choose a still day with little sun, as they are 


season, and are ever afterwards easy to deal 
with.—T, W. 
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RULHS FOR OCORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpunina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evrtor of 
GARDENING, 387, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immedtately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 





2225.—The most fragrant Carnations.—Will 
someone kindly furnish me, through the columns of your 
excellent paper, with a short list of the very best fragrant 
Carnations in cultivation ?—Nermo. 

2226,—Mistletoe not berrying.—I have growing 
on an Apple-tree in my garden a Mistletoe, which ia, [ 
think, three or four years old, and has grown to a good 
size, but has never yet produced any berries. Could you 
kindly tell me the cause of this, and whether the plant 
must be of a certain age before bearing berries? Also are 
seeds long in germinating, as I planted some on the bark 
of Apple-trees last April, but see no signs of growth yet.— 
A. M.S. 

2227.—'Tecoma Smithi.—Can anyone tell me the 
proper treatment for fecomaSmithi? I put in seeds in 
April, and the plants came up strongly, some 2 feet high, 
the others less ; but no sign of bloom yet, though I under- 
stood they were to bloom about this time. The last 
fortnight three or four of the plants have shrivelled up 
without any apparent cause, the others still looking well 
and fresh. Do. they require any extra heat to bloom 
them? They have been all the time in a vinery where 
other plants do well, and they were planted in good loam 
and leaf-mould, as directed.—VERA. 


2223.—Protecting shrubs from sheep.—I have 
a small park in front of my house which [ let to a tenant to 
be grazed by sheep. I am desirous of planting a number 
of evergreen and deciduous trees ia the park, and I wish 
to know the best way to protect them from destruction by 
the sheep? I do not wish to fence the trees, andit occurs 
to me that there may be a simple and cheap way of 
painting the bark of the deciduous trees with a substance 
that may be distasteful to the sheep and harmless to the 
trees. If not, what is the simplest and cheapest kind of 
protection? Are there any evergreen trees that may be 
yrown without any protection? I should esteem it a favour 
if you would give me a reply to the above in an early issue 
of GARDENING.—P)NIA, 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2229.—Plants for trese-root (W. A. G).—If Ivy 
will not grow, there is not much chance of anything else 
flourishing ; but you may try some of the hardy Ferns. 

2230.—Veitch’s Virginian Craeper (LZ. B)— 
Yes; Ampelopsis Veitchi will grow in a north aspect. Any 
good garden soil will do, but it grows best in loam. 

2231.—Lawn-tennis courts (C.).—The court 
should be, for a single-handed game, 78 feet long and 
27 feet wide ; for a double-handed game, 78 feet by 36 feet. 


2232,—Water-tanks over hot-water pipes 
(S.).—Too much moisture would be injurious at this time 
of the year, and it is not advisable to keep water in the 
tanks above the pipes now, 

2233.—Ivy not growing (W. G ).—Ivies frequently 
remain some time before beginning to grow away freely. 
You must have patience; it is very probable that your 
plants will grow this year. 


2234.—Pruning Plum-tree (C.).—It will not injure 
the tree to cut off all the branches formed on it higher 
than the wall. 1t should be done at once; but you had 
better choose a day when it is not frosty. 


2235.—Clianthus magnificus (S.).—This plant 
cannot be grown out-of-doors, and it will not do well 
without sun in winter. You could, however, try it in your 
house ; plant either in a box or border. 


2236.—Climbers for shaded greenhouse (Q.).— 
Yes ; Tacsonia exoniensis would do very well, and so would 
the Fuchsias, You might also grow Bignonia venusta, 
Plumbazo capensis, or the Lapagerias. 


2237.—Manure for Hyacinths and Talips 
(A.).—Certainly not; bulbs have laid in their store of 
nutriment, and you will do no good whatever by manuring 
them before they start. We presume the prepared com- 
post was not particularly poor. 


2238 —Utilising space in vinery (S ).—There is 
not much chance of Figs and Peaches fruiting under the 
shade of Vines. Cucumbers could not be grown in the 
place you describe, but Tomatoes could; and you might 
make a nice fernery there. 


2239.—Cats in garden (A Troubled Beginner).— 
Cats are one of the troubles we shall always have to reckon 
with in town gardens. Can you have the netting on the 
top of your garden wall bent inwards in this form “] ? 


This will prevent them getting back, and you can deal with 
them at your leisure, ~ 
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2240.—Tomatoes and Cucumbers in same 
house (Constant Reader).—We do not recommend 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers to be grown inthe same house. 
If the house is close enough to suit Cucumbers, the Toma- 
toes will be diseased. Why not plant Tomatoes against 
the ends of the house ? 


2241.—_Chemical manures (Woodchurch).—As your 
soil is light and sandy you will find a good mulch of stable 
or cowshed manure over the roots of your shrubs far better 
than the artificial manures. But you might in addition, 
during a showery time, give a sprinkling of nitrate or 
sulphate of ammonia. 


2242.—Glass for greenhouse roof (4.).—21-o0z. 
sheet glass would be better than rolled ; but you should 
provide some shading during the summer. If you have 
not time to attend to the drawing of blinds, etc., try some 
permanent shading by means of the compounds advertised 
in GARDENING for covering the glass, 

2243.—Thrips on Hart’s-tongue Fern (H.).— 
The Fern is badly infested with thrips. It is quite hardy, 
and has evidently been kept too warm and dry. The 
insects probably “originated” on the Fern, and the 
sooner you take it away from the vinery the better for both 
the Vines and the Fern. Fumigation will destroy the 
insects. 


2244.-Heating a lean-to greenhouse (Heat- 



































top-dressing for lawns, Grasses, or serial crops of any 
kind, and may be beneficially scattered over them in the 
early spring. It may also be sprinkled over beds intended 
for Onions, Carrots, Turnips, and other root crops, either 
before or after sowing, or be dusted in the drills when 
planting. Its uses are, indeed, far too numerous to 
mention here, whether in the field, the garden or green- 
house, 


2252.—Lilium auratum,—Having bought some 
bulbs of Lilium auratum, I shall feel obliged to you if you 
would let me know when to plant the bulbs, so as to have 
them in bloom about the end of August or the beginning 
of September ?—G, 8. 


*.* Plant or pot the bulbs as soon as possible. 


2253.—Greenhouse.—Would you kindly advise me 
as to the best oil-stove for heating a small greenhouse, 
10 feet by 7 feet? The one I have smells badly, and does 
not give sufficient heat.—ConsTanT READER, 


*,* The best classof stoves for greenhouse work we have 
ever tried (those fitted with hot-water pipes excepted) are 
those constructed on the *‘ radiator” principle, in which 
the heat and fumes from the burner pass into horizontal 
tubes, in which the latter (fumes) are condensed, and 
rendered comparatively harmless. There are a good 
many makers of this form of stove. 


2254.—Separating hot-water pipes.—Will any 
reader kindly advise me which is the best way to unfasten 
4-inch hot-water pipes? They are packed with yarn and 
cement ?—AN AMATEUR, 

*,* If you cannot pick out the joints with a sharp, 
narrow, hard steel chisel, the only alternative is to cut the 
pipes (with a file or pipe-cutter) here and there, and 
put them together again with lose sockets. But, as a 
rule, if you can break the face of (Portland) cement 
joints a little wriggling will do the rest. 


the house, as well as along the front, particularly as this 
end hasa north aspect. This will give about 30 feet of 
4-inch piping, which ought to maintain a genial tempera- 
ture at any season. If the boiler referred to is capable of 
heating the amount of piping mentioned, it will do the 
work well. 


2245.—Peat for potting (P.).—No; the peat used 
for burning ig not the same that gardeners use for potting. 
The peat used for burning, as we know it, is deep, moist, 
buried Sphagnum, which is dug up, and afterwards thor- 
oughly dried in the sun; while that which gardeners prefer 
is turfy peat from dry heaths and hillocks never under 
water. Nodoubt the dried turf, if chopped up, would be 
useful for potting. 


2246.—Covering house with Ivy (J.).—The 
number of plants required depends upon the size of the 
plants, and the time within which you wish the house to 
be covered. If you get slender plants, and want to cover 
the house quickly, you may put them in 15 inches apart ; 
if the plants are fairly large, allow more space between 
them. {f you are not in a hurry, however, a few plants 
will suffice, and you have probably seen a house or wall 
covered with one plant only, 


2247.—Position of greenhouse (J/.),—The reason 
why sp3n-roofed houses are generally placed with ends to 
north and south is that the sun may shine on both sides. 
If placed east and west the plants on the north side would 
get no sunshine, except what filtered through from the 
south side. But, for the simple things that you wish to 
grow, you may, if more convenient, place the house in 
any position, so long as it is not directly shaded by any 
other building, The position shown in the plan would be 
a very suitable one, taking into consideration surrounding 
objects. The Pelargoniums, and other plants requiring 
full light, might be ranged on the south side, and the 
Fuchsias and plants of taller habit on the north side of the 
central path.—H. 


2248.—_Laying out small garden (S.).—The plan 
that you send us is, ag far a3 we Gan see, very simple and 
suitable, with one exception—that is, that the borders 
which run along the sides might be done away with. The 
space now occupied by the path should be thrown into 
the ceatre bed, and the path should run close to the 
fences. The object of this would be to get the full advan- 
tage of the sun, as in narrow town gardens, which are so 
much overshaded, very few things would do ia such side 
borders beyond Ferns and Ivy, and these could be grown 
just as well in the angle of the walk and fence. You 
ought to ba able to get some nice fruit-trees on the back 
fence, if you choose the right kinds, and, as the fence is 
rather low, we should use cordon trees, and run them 
along diagonally. 


2:40.—An amateur's difficulties (R.).—You have 
mixed up too many things together, and the result ‘s 
that the note is confused, and it is impossible to give 
you a usefal answer. Questions as to heating, the proper 
way of stocking two houses, and instructions how to 
cultivate all the plants now in the houses, should not ke 
mixed indiscriminately together. You should describe 
conditions of each house and the use to which you wish 
to put it; then you can ask for advice as to the best kinds 
of plants, As tothe Pelargoniums, Abutilons, etc., that 
have hitherto been unsatisfactory—it is impossible for 
anyone to tell you why you have failed, as you have not 
stated what your treatment is. You do not even, in your 
query, separate the plants kept in the greenhouse from 
those in the stove. Write again, treat the subjects 
separately, and we shall be happy to give you all the 
assistance in our power. In the meantime, read the 
articles that have appeared in recent numbers on the cul- 
tivation of Pelargoniums, Stephanotis, and most of the 
other plants that you mention. 


2250.—Rotation of cropping insmall garden 
(Very Much an Ameteur).—Where there is a proper 
rotation, such crops as Celery generally follow some crop 
such as Winter Greens, early Peas, or early Potatoes, 
which are then ready to come off. The same may be done 
with Brussels Sprouts, as a row of early Potatoes can be 
lifted and a row of Sprouts or some other crop waiting to 
go out planted in its place. Supposing the land was well 
manured for Potatoes, there will be enough ground to 
carry the Sprouts. Celery trenches will, of course, have 
to be specially prepared. Cabbage may be planted in 
succession, as required, any time. Cauliflowers should be 
planted in April, or earlier, if you have hand-lights to 
plaze them under, and afterwards a few plants set out 
once a month or so will keep up the succession. But in 
hot weather you might plant a few Cuuliflowers and 
Lettuces on a north aspect, if you have any suitable. 
You will get pretty well all the information you seek if 
you read GARDENING regularly week by week, and if any 
difficulty occurs let us know. 
2251,—Soot.—How can I best use twenty bushels of 
soot ?—H. F. Cox, 


*,* This all depends upon what uses you may have Sor 
such an invaluable material, Soot forms an admirable 


2255.—Wall for frait-trees.—I am having a wall 
put at the end of my garden especially to train fruit-trees 
on, south aspect. Will it be an advantage to have a brick 
or tile overlapping to form a shield from frost? The height 
of the wall is about 6 feet. My impression is that about 
3 inches will be an advantage.—-W. G. THOMAS. 


*.* It will be a great advantage to have a coping to 
your wall for fruit-trees, and 6 inches would be better than 
3 inches ; but even the latter will be a great gain in every 
way. You may rely upon fruit-trees from any of the 
leading nurserymen if you order at once. 


2256.—Potatoes in succession on same 
ground.—Will Potatoes do well, and be sound, and of 
good flavour, grown in the same ground for several 
successive years?—L J. 


*,* You may get good Potatoes year after year from the 
same soil ; but it is unwise to make the attempt. There are 
so many objections. — Disease is favcured, the crop lighter, 
and keeping properties impaired. It is alwvys best with 
any vegetable crop, especially Potatoes, to give change of 
soil and seed, and thus get the best results. 


2257.—-Sweetwater Vine.—I have a Sweetwater 
Vine which-has been lately removed from the greenhouse 
to make room fora purple one. The former has now been 
trained along the top of a flat wall in a sunny situation, 
Will you please tell me if you think it is likely to succeed 
grown in this way ?7—A. M.S, 


*,* We see no reason why your Sweetwater Vine should 
not thrive; but, of course, in our climate one cannot 
always depend upon outdoor Grapes. Pay ample 
attention to the Vine in the way of disbudding, stopping, 
and thinning, matters often neglected in open-air culture. 
You must crop very lightly this year after removal, and 
give ample moisture in dry weather. We would prefer the 
Vine a few inches from top of wall. As it is on the top it 
will get a warmer position. 


2258.—Lichen and Moss’ on fruit-trees.—Can 
Lichen and Moss be destroyed on fruit-trees by anything 
except caustic lime, which is injurious to hands and cloth- 
ing ?—W. D. E. 


*,* Lichen and Moss can be destroyed other than by 
lime, but it is not so effectual. A strong solution of soft- 
soap, soda, andssulphur will kill the pest for a time. Or 
you may paint with clay, a small quantity of paraffin and 
soft-soap well mixed together at the rate of half-pint of 
parajin to gallon of tepid rain-water, and sufficient soft- 
soap to make the parajin soluble. We have also seen gas- 
tar used at the rate of half-pint of tar to a gallon of water, 
mixed with clay to the consistency of paint. 


2259.—Manure and lime for a garden.—I have 
taken a garden, the soil rather heavy and very rich. 
Should I trench and put in farmyard manure now, and 
about the end of February put on a coat of lime and work 
it in? Would the manure and lime answer together? It 
certainly needs lime. How much lime should I use?— 
W. W. DAwWLIsH. 


*.* We would advise adding plenty of lime to your 
land when digging, placing it on the surface and trench- 
ing in. For such soils the addition of old mortar-rubble, 
burnt garden refuse, and road scrapings are excellent aids 
in heavy soil. By doing the work now you will get the 
surface well pulverised by planting-time. Use lime at the 
rate of 1 cwt. to quarter of an acre, and manure freely, 
placing lime well down at digging. 


2260.—Maiden-hair Ferns.— My Maiden-hair 
Ferns are throwing up new fronds, and I am afraid this 
is too early. I am told that when they begin to show new 
growth I ought to give them some stimulant ; but, on the 
other hand, I am told not to give Ferns any stimulant 
during the winter. As it is now the depth of winter, I 
do not know how to act with them, They have not beenin 
above 60 degs. Oan you tell me how to heat them under 
the above circumstances ?—INQUIRER, 


*,* The abnormally mild weather has probably caused 
the plants to start into growth so soon, and possibly they 
went to rest earlier than usual in consequence of the hot 
summer, If you can give them the heat of a stove or 
Forcing-house in case of severe weather setting in, and thus 
keep them moving, the plants may have more water and a 
little stimulant, and when fairly starting again be 
repotted and grown on. Otherwise, they had better be kept 
cool and moderately dry, as a chill after having once 
fairly started would impart a severe check, 
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2261.—Potting Lilies of the Valley.—Please 
tell me how Lilies of the Valley ought to be planted for 
forcing in pots? Does it do the plant any harm to place 
the roots round the sides of the pots, or to bend them over 
when they are placed in the pots before the soil is filled in? 
JANE ARDEN, 


*.* First drain the pots moderately, then fill them about 
half full of soil (a miature of good loam, well-decayed 
manure, or leaf-mould, and sand), then place a dozen or 
more good plump crowns in each, getting the roots in as 
best you can, fill in with soil, and shake and press it down 
well, tapping the pot frequently on the bench meanwhile. 
The crowns should be left peeping above the soil. Water 
in well, and plunge the pots almost directly. 


2262—Ventilating a greenhouse.—In a small 
span-roof greenhouse filled with Pelargoniums, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, etc., in full bloom, and heated up 
to 55 degs. to 60 degs. in daytime by hot water, during 
mild, rainy weather, when the air is filled with moisture, 
should the top ventilators (which open on hinges) be kept 
tightly closed, or may they be opened 2 inches or 3 inches 
in the same way that they would be if it were a fine, dry 
day ?—J,S. 

*.* Open the roof ventilators 2 inches, 3 inches, or 
4 inches, by all means, more or less according to the 
temperature and amount of wind, etc., outside at the time. 
In conjunction with a moderate warmth in the pipes, this 
will dissipate any superfluous moisture, prevent any 
damuge from condensation, as well as change the air and 
strengthen and improve the health of the plants 
considerably ; but cx:!ude all cutting winds and currents 
of cold air 


2253,—Carnations nibbled.—Can anyone tell me 
what bird or beast eats the tops of my Carnation-shoots 
at this sea3on? Rabbits are out of the question, There 
used to ba a hedgehog in the garden, and may be now, 
and there are mice and many birds, the starlings and 
sparrows in great abundance. I should like to know not 
only the pest but also the remedy ?7—R, L. 


*.* We huve never known mice to eat or nibble these 
plants in the open ground, but that they will do so under 
glass we know well. We should not care to trust a 
hedgehog among @ choice lot of Carnations; but birds 
would only pick out the points of the tender young shoots 
in the spring, and are easily frightened by a few turns of 
black cotton stretched just over the plants. It is probably 
the mice that do the mischief, and they must be trapped or 
poisoned by the usual means. 


2234—Heating a room.—I should feel much 
obliged if you would give me any information as to the 
best way of heating a room over a coach-house, 21 feet by 
9 feet 3 inches, and 9 feet 6 inches high, with sloping roof, 
in which we keep foreign birds—Finches, etc.? Can an 
oil-stove be used without injury to them, or wouid coal 
heat be preferable? The room must be kept up to 90 degs, 
through the night. Can you recommend any stove 7—H. 
DENISON. 

*.* Dy) not use an oil-stove of any kind ; it is sure to 
have an injurious effect upon the birds. Decidedly the 
best plan will be to have a small independent hot-water 
boiler, or stove, of the “ Star” or ‘‘Gem” type, placed in 
the coach-house, connected with a moderate quantity of 
piping jixzd in the room above, Three rows (lengthwise) 
of 2-inch piping, or two rows of 3 inch, along the middle 
or one side would probably sujjice to maintain the re- 
quired temperature. Such a stove would consume very 
tittle fuel. 


2255.—Bracken and Mistletoe.—Would you or 
some of your readers kindly inform me the best way of 
growing the common Fern or Bracken in a plantation? 
Also how to produce Mistletoe 7—ViaILANs. 

*.* Brack may be established by planting pieces of the 
creeping suterranean rhizomes in the spring, just when 
the new fronds are beginning to push into growth. Put 
plenty of them in, and some are sure to grow. Small 
sezdling plants are also frequently to be found, and these 
grow with great certainty. The only way to produce 
Mistletoe artificially is to rub the glutinous seed containing 
terries into crevices in the bark of Apple and other trees 
in the winter or exrly spring, and preferably on the 
under side of the branches ; but the attempt is not always 
successful. 


2266.— Gooseberry Caterpillars. — On _ this 
subject, page 6:7, ‘°G. S. S.” still, I find, doubts my word 
ag to the third brood in a season. I haveagain this season 
proved most conclusively that they produce a third brood, 
and it is open for anyone affected to notice this another 
season, I looked after them most particularly to prove 
whether they produced a fourth brood, but, although there 
wa3 foliage to feed on, they were satisfied with three 
broods,—J. HiaAm, Astwood Bank, Redditch. 


*.* Tam sorry Mr. Hiam should think I doubted his 
word as to there being a third brood of the Gooseberry Saw- 
Fly Caterpillar. I am quite sure he believes it, and he 
may be right; but though I know he is a careful and 
accurate observer, I still hold that he has not proved his 
case. Ido not see how hecun prove it without breeding 
the three generations in some kind of confinement which 
would prevent any possibility of a mistake such as I 
suggested in my article on this insect, Af he has done 
this I shall be convinced at once, and shall be glad to know 
that a new fact in its life history has been demonstrated.— 
G.S.S. 


2257—-Mtldew on plants and bulbs.—Would you 
please tell me the cause of, and how to prevent, mildew on 
plants in my greenhouse? It is heated by hot-water, the 
gag apparatus being outside, and the temperature being 
kept between 40 degs. and 60 degs., as there are a great 
variety of plants. Nearly allthe Pelargonium cuttings are 
mildewing off, as they did last year, only the house was 
heated by an oil-stove then. Also, what isthe cause of 
mildew on Hyacinth bulbsin glasses? I have been very 
careful to let the water only just touch the base of the 


bulbs. The worst ones are: Alba superbissima, Alida 
Jicobi, and Incomparable. These are at present in a dark 
cupboard.—C. 


*.* What is here called mildew is not 80 in reality, but 
is mouldiness, produced by damp. The greenhouse, being 
crowded with plants of various kinds, is, in all probability, 
badly ventilated, and as the Pelargonium cuttings wre the 
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worst affected they probably receive a great deal too much 
water ; in reality, they require scarcely any during the 
winter. Keep the house as cool and dry and well ventilated 
as possible, and any signs of decay on the plants should 
be instantly removed. The mould spots on Hyacinth bulbs 
often occur from the effects of a bruise in packing. Wipe 
it of with a dry cloth, and as soon as growth jairly sets in 
it will generally disappear, 


2268.—Tomatoes in a greenhouse.—I have a 
greenhouse, 18 feet by 8 feet, and purpose growing Toma- 
toes in it next spring. Will you kindly say what sized pots 
I ought to grow them in, and what distance apart I should 
allow? Also about what time of the spring I should 
put the plants in ?—W. 


*.* If the plants are grown in pots, those 10 in, or 
12 in. across (inside the rims) will be the proper size, and the 
plants may be placed 18 in. apart, from stem to stem, with 
good results, only one fruiting-stem to each being allowed. 
But the plants will grow and fruit quite as well, if not 
better, and with less care in watering, if planted in 
moderate-sized boxes, or even planted out in mounds or 
ridges of soil placed on the floor or beds of the house. If 
the house can be heated to 50 degs. to 55 degs. (at night) 
you may plant out early in April, or even in March, and 
thus obtain fruit so much earlier ; but, if unheated, do 
not put them out before the end of April. 


2269.—_Chrysanthemums.—Will someone give me 
a few noteson Chrysanthemums, whether early, mid-season, 
or late varieties, as [have not heard or read of them being 
shown much this las} season? The names are aa 
follows : Mutual Friend, Goliath, Lady Smith, Le Colosse 
Grenoblois, Sir Edwin T, Smith, Theodore Bock, Walter 
Surman, Niveum, Mra. Jeremiah Colman, Ei. Jamieson, 
Kiderdown, Master Bates Spaulding.—A Consrant READER, 


*,.* The reason why you have not seen the undermen- 
tioned varieties shown much during the past season is 
owing to the fact of the comparatively recent introduction 
of some of them, And in the case of Niveum and others, 
the season has not suited their peculiarities. The period 
of their flowering from the ‘‘ crown” bud is denoted after 
each name: Mutual Friend (white), mid-season ; Niveum 
(snow-white), rather late ; Lady Smith (rosy-pink), mid- 
season ; Sir Hiwin T. Smith (deep golden-yellow), rather 
late ; Master Bates Spaulding (lemon-yellow), rather early ; 
Le Colosse Grenoblots (rosy-mauve), rather late to obtain 
good colour; H, L, Jamieson (chestnut-crimson), mid- 
season. The other varieties are not known to us. 


2270 —Propagating Mistletoe.—I was extremely 
interested to read your article on ‘‘ Mistletoe” in GARDEN- 
ING, a3 I was just about to take the liberty of asking your 
advice as to sowing the seeds. I fixed a lot of them tothe 
bark of suitable trees last year and the year before at 
Christmas-time, as the only seeds I have been able to get 
have been those off branches of Mistletoe sent for Christ- 
mas decorations, and I fancy they cannot have been pro- 
perly ripened when they were pulled, as only three or 
four appear to have shown any signs of germinating. I 
‘shall take it as a very great favour indeed if you can 
inform in your next issue when is the proper time for 
fixing the seeds—that is, when are they ripe, and how I can 
procure ripe seeds? How does Mistletoe spread from the 
top of a tree to the lower branches? Do the seeds falling 
fix themselves on to the lower branches, or do birds carry 
them, sticking to their bills, or are they carried in their 
droppings 7—ALEXx. Cowan. 


** The berries are, as @ rule, nearly or quite ripe about 
Christmas, but it might be advisable to them until 
they begin to drop or shrivel, or even to store them in sand 
and sow themin the spring. When remaining so long on the 
bark before germination the seeds are liable to be taken by 
birds, or washed away by heavy rain. We should say a 
little clay smeared over cach would be advisable. They 
should be placed, by preference, on the under side of the 
branches, Their natural manner of distribution, of 
course, is in the droppings of birds, and probably this at 
once protects the seed, and assists germination, or nourishes 
the young plant. Jé is doubtless in this way that the 
parasite spreads from the top of a tree to th2 lower parts, 





Catalogue received.—Onions and How to Grow 
Them.—A. W. Crews, Onion Specialist, Banbury, 





TO OORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remembsr that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to ronnaed letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


A. M, S.—Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, S.W.——Constant Reader, Bearsden, and EH. H. 
James.—In both cases Hobday’s ‘‘ Cottage Gardening,” 
1g. 94., post free, from this office, would suit your purpose. 


Replies next week to “ W. Raed,” “ F. Enticott,” 
“‘ Hovis” (also names of plants), '‘O. J. Ruston,” ‘* J. C.,” 
“Charlie,” ‘J. Pavitt,’ ‘‘Ultima Thule,” ‘‘ Vinery,” 
‘*A Constant Reader,” ‘‘R. Johnson,” Orme,” etc. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FROITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evrtok of GARDENING IuLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Samuel Hution.—The name of 
the Cypripedium is O. Charlesworthi, a good form,—— 
Gainsboro.—Obrysanthemum Louis Boehmer.——PF’, G.— 
Euonymus latifolius variegatus. —- H. Wilkinson.— 
1, Davallia (syn. Microlepia) platyphylla; 2, Davallia 
canariense; 3, Polystichum apgulare laxum; 4, Ne- 
phrolepis exaltata; 5, Davallia bullata; 6, Pteris serru- 
lata cristata. —- J. N. Dent.—1, Selaginella cwiia. 
2, Doodia lunulata; 3, Probably Veronica speciosa, but 
cannot be positive unless flowers are sent; 4, Begonia 
Dregei ; 5, Polystichum angulare proliferum; 6, Nephro- 
lepis exaltata._——T. G.—The blossoms were received in 
too poor a condition to name. The light primrose 
resembles Lord Alcester, whilst the brighter yellow flower 


is quite out of character. When sending such flowers it is 
always best to send a portion of the stem, with the foliage 
attached to it, as this assists materially in their identifi- 
cation. ——’. N. F.—Oncidium Forbeei. 





BOOKS. 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS FOR HOMES OF 

TASTE.* 
Tris is a new edition, much revised by Mr. 
Sanders, of the late Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s 
work. The present book is a distinct improve- 
ment upon the original, and may be taken as a 
trustworthy guide for the amateur in the 
management of the greenhouse, conservatory, 
Ferns, window plants, and kindred matters. 
The chapters dealing with the culture of plants 
are the best, and those on the laying out of 
gardens the least satisfactory. ‘The first chapter 
is upon ‘* Floral Decorations,” and useful in- 
formation is given, but Mr. Hibberd was narrow 
in his views. When in writing of flowers for 
vases he declares that ‘‘ such coarse things as 
Pzeonies are utterly unsuitable, and even Roses 
are more acceptable, if only half expanded, or 
fairly showing colour in the bud, than when 
full out and becoming loose with age and ex- 
pansion.” The noblest pictures of cut flowers 
we have seen have been from bold vases and 
bowls filled with Ponies, handsome in form 
and colour. A Rose is lovely in all stages, 
and what is more beautiful than a vase or bowl 
of Roses with buds, half-opened, and fully 
expanded flowers, in all degrees of light and 
shade ? 

One of the best chapters in the book is that 
upon the ‘Fern Case.” The culture and 
general management of Ferns is dealt with in 
a careful way, and Mr. Sanders has added much 
useful matter. The following extract about 
watering Ferns will show how practical his 
remarks are :— 


‘‘ The giving of water is the most important 
matter of all, Although the different species 
vary immensely in their requirements in respect 
of the most perfect development, yet in prac- 
tice the same treatment as to water-giving 
will very nearly suit all alike. The soil should 
never be quite dry and never be saturated with 
moisture. In spring and summer more water 
should be given than in autumn and winter. 
The supplies should be regularly increased as 
summer advances, up to about the middle of 
Jaly, and then be regularly diminished. Our 
cases are commonly left without water, either 
over the fronds or at the roots, for three or 
four weeks at a time in winter, with evident 
benefit, but a3 soon as growth commences 
freely in the spring, we give water frequently, 
and then begin to use the syringe. Now 
in cold weather the syringe should not be used 
at all. Inacase containing Adiantums only, 
it should never be used, butin mixed collections 
the Adiantums and others that are susceptible 
of injury through the application of water 
overhead must take their chance. A very 
small shower goes a great way, and there- 
fore the cultivator will soon learn to be cautious 
and moderate. One more remark on this sub- 
ject must be made. Cold water, that is, river 
and rain water, as it comes to hand, may be 
used from May to August, but from September 
to April the water should be tepid.” 


Much space is given to the ‘‘ Amateur Pro. 
pagator,” and illustrations are given to inte- 
rest and instruct those who wish to grow their 
indoor plants from cuttings. The book deals 
even with the embellishment of the area, so 
that the reader cannot grumble as to its limited 
scope. There are some strange wriggling 
designs in the chapters on Rockery and Alpine 
and Villa Gardens that we should be sorry to 
see carried out, and amongst the illustrations 
some of the ones that were given in the first 
edition might well have been suppressed. The 
summer-house erections are things to avoid ; 
but few books, especially of such a nature as 
this, are free from blemishes, and considering 
the material which Mr. Sanders had to deal 
with he has done well. Some of the new 
illustrations show a thousand times greater 
taste than anything in the first edition. 
pats Are 8 Li el cel eee ee Pe 


* By Shirley Hibberd. A new and revised edition by 
Mr. T. W. Sanders. Published by Mesers. W. H. and L, 
Collingridge, 148 and 149, Alderegate-street, E.C; 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


A FEW PUDDINGS. 


APPLE SHAPE. — Put 1 lb. lump sugar and 
4 pint of water on to boil until the sugar is 
dissolved, then throw in 1 lb. of Apples peeled, 
cored, and quartered, and the grated peel ofa 
fresh Lemon, if you have it. Boil until the 
whole mass is quite stiff, then press through a 
coarse hair sieve. Pour into a mould previously 
wet with cold water. Let it stand all night, then 
dip the mould in hot water for a moment; turn 
out on acrystal dish. Garnish with leaves. A 
tin mould sheuld be avoided in preparing any 
acid fruit such as Apples. ‘Tin is apt to injure 
the colour of the mixture. A larger shape may 
be made by adding 4 pint more water and 
4 oz. gelatine, previously soaked for half-an-hour 
or so; but the true flavour of the Apples will 
be lost by the addition of gelatine and more 
water, 

APPLE TRIFLE.—Slice up a piece of stale 
sponge-cake, or use three penny ones, and place 
in a round deep glass dish ; pour over a teacup- 
ful of cowslip wine, if you have it, or use sherry. 
Spread over this a layer of Apple-pulp (Apples 
stewed in a little water, sweetened, and pressed 
through a sieve), Make a custard of a teaspoon- 
ful of cornflour, moistened with the juice of half 
a Lemon, and atablespoonful of cold milk, Pour 
over this fully half-a-pint ef boiling milk, stir 
in 4 oz. of fresh butter, return to stewpan, and 
stir till the mixture boils two minutes. Put 
another layer of sponge-cakes over the Apples. 
When the custard is cooled a little, pour it over 
the whole. Beat up the whites of 2 or more eggs 
to a very stiff froth, mix gently into it § oz, of 
caster sugar and a few drops of cochineal, to give 
a pink colour ; spread this all over the top, using 
a broad-bladed knife for the purpose. If liked, 
omit the butter and use the egg-yolks instead, 
In adopting the latter plan, the custard must 
not boil, only cook till it thickens. For an 
invalid nothing can be lighter than a rizine, 
ora 

CORNFLOUR SOUFFLE PUDDING.—Mix until 
smooth 2 teaspoonfuls of cornflour into a little 
cold milk, then pour it into a saucepan contain- 
ing a teacupful of boiling milk, and keep stirring 
the mixture over the fire for 3 minutes. Turn 
the mixture out into a basin, add sugar to taste, 
and a few drops of flavouring if allowed. When 
the cornflour is a little cool, stir into it 
vigorously the yolk of anegg. With a broad- 
bladed knife beat up the white on a dinner- 
plate to a stiff snow, and stir in very lightly. 
Rub the inside of small pudding dish with half 
a teaspoonful of fresh butter, pour in mixture, 
and bake 20 minutes in a moderate oven. Serve 
up the moment itis baked, or it will fall and be 
like an ordinary pudding. 


BEETROOT PANCAKES.—Scrub clean and boil 
in plenty of salted water for? hours a large fine 
red Beetroot; peel, slice, and press the Beet 
through a coarse wire sieve. Beat up 3 eggs. 
Mix 6 tablespoonfuls of flour with 6 of milk, till 
quite smooth ; add 3 ounces of pounded sugar, 
a grate of Nutmeg, if liked, and a wineglassful 
of brandy. Mix with the eggs and Beetroot, 
adding more milk if necessary. Fry the pan- 
cakes in the usual way. Serve hot. Do not 
serve up Lemon with these. The pancakes may 
be ornamented by sprinkling the top of each 
with afew Pistachio-nuts, blanched and chopped 
fine. 





French pancakes.—Beat up 2 oz. of 
butter to a cream, and add the same weight of 
flour and caster sugar. When well beaten 
together, add 4 pint of milk, a few drops at a 
time, and keep on stirring. Butter some 
saucers, and fill them with the mixture; bake 
in a slow oven. When done, turn them out, 
and arrange them one on the top of the other, 
with jam spread in between, They can be cut, 
if desired. 


Shape of Rhubarb and Sago.— Wash 
and put to soak for half-an-hour in a teacupful 
of water $ lb. of fine Sago. Wipe and cut in 
small pieces about 1 1b. of Rhubarb. Put intoa 
small pan with a breakfast-cupful of water and 
4 lb. sugar; cook for fifteen minutes, or till 
nearly tender. Then add the Sago, and cook 
slowly for fifteen minutes longer. Stir now and 


again to prevent sticking to bottom of pan. 





Dip a mould or basin in cold water, pour in 
mixture. Put in cold place till set. Then 
loosen the edges with the finger, and the Sago 
will turn out easily. Serve with milk. This 
mould of Sago will be firmer if made on the 
night before it is wanted. 


Barley gruel.—Wash 1 oz. of Pearl Barley, soak it 
for 15 minutes, and put on to boil in 1 quart of water, with 
a few bits of fresh Lemon-peel or a piece of Ginger-root. 
Let it boil until clear, then season with salt, sugar, or add 
milk or wine, as the patient desires. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


2175.—Rabbits on Grass (Novice).—A 
Grass run for Rabbits answers very well during 
dry, warm weather, but not so all the year 
round. With much care and attention in 
moving the run on to fresh Grass only when it is 
dry, and supplying a good allowance of dry 
food, such as bran and Oats, young Rabbits will 
do well, grow fast, and soon become fit for 
table ; on the other hand, if rains are frequent 
and the ground becomes sodden, and the Grass, 
from growing rapidly, is of a watery nature, 
they quickly lose health and die off rapidly. 
After five months or six months of age much 
fighting takes place among Rabbits if left 
together, so that it becomes necessary to give 
each full-grown bunny a run to itself. The 
Grass would take no harm if the run is moved 
three times a day, but it would not be always 
possible to move it so often, and in wet weather 
it might not be safe to move it at all fora day or 
two. You would find it answer better to keep 
your Rabbits in hutches, and let them have the 
use of Grass runs in fine weather only, 


BIRDS. 


The Missel Thrush.—In GaARpEnina, 
Dec. 2l1st., p. 652, ‘8. 8S. G.” writes of this 
bird as ‘‘ pugnacious.” But this is only during 
the nesting season, when the bird gallantly 
guards his home, The Missel Thrush is really of 
a gentle and affectionate disposition and not at 
all quarrelsome. Although its natural notes 
are few, it readily learns a tune if frequently 
whistled to it when young. My bird whistles 
‘¢ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington” with great 
spirit, adding some extraordinary variations o 
his own from time to time.—W. M. 


Feather-eating Canary.—I am a con- 
stant reader of your valuable paper, therefore 
have seen various questions and answers on 
birds. I have two pet Canaries which are last 
spring’s birds. They are both treated exactly 
alike—fresh water for drinking and bath daily, 
Canary-seed, Rape-seed, and a few Hemp-seeds 
occasionally, Chickweed, Groundsel, etc , three 
or four times a week in small quantities. Some 
time ago I lost a lovely bird. He seemed to be 
always pulling his feathers out, sucking the 
quill ends, and almost ceased to sing for nearly 
twelve months before I lost him. Now, I am 
grieved to say, one of the two l have now has 
commenced to do the same thing for the past 
three weeks. I have seen cuttlefish-bone on 
several occasions recommended in your paper. 
Can you, through GARDENING, tell me where or 
how to procure the cuttlefish-bone, as I have 
never been able to find out from anyone I have 
asked about it ?—E. R. W. P. 

*.* The habit of feather-eating, when once 
acquired, is very difficult to cure, When a 
bird is kept in an over-heated temperature, a 
gross condition of the system is often produced, 
with irritability of the skin, which will 
give rise to this bad habit. Gas especially is 
very injurious, and Canaries kept tn a gas-lighted 
room often cast their feathers and fall off in their 
song. Cages are often infested with parasites, 
which trouble the birds at night and tend to 
encourage a bad state of the blood, A little 
Lettuce-seed given occasionally will act as a 
mild purgative and carry off any ill-humour 
your bird may have contracted. You will find 
cuttlefish-bone a very excellent thing, and the 
nibbling at this may help to cure your Canary 
of the feather-eating habit; put also a rusty 
nail in its drinking water, and give the bird a 
piece of salt to peck at. These things will assist 
in purifying the blood, The cuttlefish-bone can 
be obtained of any respectable London bird 
dealer. 


ROSES. ROSES. 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST in the WORLD. 


12 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. 
40 choice Perpetuals for 21s. Purchaser's selection from 400 
best varieties. Oatalogues free. 20 choice Standards or Half- 
Standards for 21s. Purchaser's selection. The following are 
my selection, carriage free, cash with order : 12 choice Olimb- 
ing, 78.; 12 best Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarfs, 7s.; 6 Gloire 
de Dijons, 4s. 6d.; 6 beautiful Fairy Roses, 4s. 6d. ; 4 Austrian 
Briers, 3s.; 6 Mrs. Bosanquet, 3s. 6d.; 6 choice Moss Roses, 











43,3; 6 old Cabbage Roses, 4s.; 6 old-fashioned Roses, 4s.: 6 
crimson Monthly Rosas, 3s. 6d.; 6 pink Monthly Roses, 2s. 6d.; 
Roses, 2s. 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s, Thousands of Testi- 
monials. Catalogues free. 
JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, EXETER. 
: Packed free at 53. per dozen 
& 35s. per 100, for cash. 
a a varieties. 
a TESTIMONIALS. 
HARNETT & GO,, 
2 ; Bearsted, Maidstone. 
THAT NEVER FAIL TO CROP. 
doz. ; and in splendid trees that have fruited for three years 
past, 33. and 4s. each ; 303. and 42s. doz. Catalogue (No. 135) 
of nearly 500 varieties of best kinds of fruit-trees in cultiva- 
tion, post free. 
J Oldfield A T | ANi 
CLIBRAN S, Nurseries, L RING 
Also at Manchester, Llandudno Junction, &, 
GCARLET, WHITE, and other colours, with 
flower-buds, three sizes, 18s., 24s., and 36s, per doz. 
AZALEAS, hardy, many colours, 18s. per doz. 
= Pontica, yellow, 12s. per doz. 

OLIMBING ROSES, in pots, 5 to 6 ft., 28. each. 

LAURELS, common, 2 to 3 ft , bushy, 30s. per 10 
5s.; larger, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. per doz. 

F. STREET, Heatherside Nurseries, Oamberley. Surrey. 
we awe a e e 
Begonias a Speciality. 
Awarded Nine Gold Medals and Gold Cups. 

Seed saved from prize plants. Ohoicest mixed, single or 
double varieties, 1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. per packet; Collections 


6 white Monthly Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 quick-growing Climbing 
Send for List of over 70 best 
Lord Grosvenor, Grenadier, Ecklinville, 13. 6d. each; 15s. 
RHODODENDRONS. 
0. 
OOLLECTIONS of 12 EVERGREEN SHRUBS, | to 14 ft, 
(seed), single, 12 named varieties, separate, 53. 6d. ; 6 ditto, 33. 





Tubers, named singles, from lls. to 60s. per doz. ; choicest 
seedlings, 33. to 30s. per doz ; bedding, choicest, 4s. to 93. per 
doz. ; choicest named doubles, from 183. per doz.; choicest 
seedlings, 6s. to 30s. per doz.; choicest mixed, for bedding, 
98. to 188. per doz. Catalogues gratis. 


JOHN LAING & SONS, 


Begonia Growers, &c., 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


OUBLE WHITE LILAC.—Mme. Lemoine, 

one of the finest plants raised by Lemoine, the most 

successful of living hybridists, strong plants, with flower- 
buds, 2s, 6d. each. 


AHONIA (BERBERIS) AQUIFOLIA, very 

useful for table decoration, with its bronzy-crimson 

foliage; will grow anywhere; cannot be too cold or soil too 
poor; 6 plants, two years old, for ls, 


PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS. — Rigidus, 


semi-plenus, japonicus, Miss Mellish, &. 50 assorted 
crowns for 23. 4d. 


RIENTAL POPPIES. — Large six-year-old 
plants of this showy old perennial, blooms 6 to 9 inches 
acroas, ls. each. 
All orders of 53. free by post for cash. 
POPE & SONS, King’s Norton Nurseries, Birmingham. 


HE NEW WINTER CHERRY (P. Fan- 
cheti), double the size of the old sort, and quite hardy. 
Seed, ls. per pkt. 
AHLIA SEED.—Saved from the choicest 
corts, including new vars. of 1895, of our own special 
collecting. Cactus, ls. per pkt. Single, Pompon, and Tom 
Thumb, each, 6d. per pkt. 


OSE SEED.—The greatest novelty in seeds 
for 1893 is Rosa multiflora; will flower in three months 
fron the time of sowing in great profusion and variety of 
colour; was introduced by the largest seed grower in the 
South of France, and flowered weil last year according to 

description. Seed, 1s. per pkt.; smaller pkts., 6d. each. 

See S2ed Catalogue, post free on application. Seeds post 
free for cash with order. 
POPE & SONS, King’s Norton, Birmingham. 


ILIES OF THE VALLEY. — Flowering 
crowns, suitabie for pots or bedding, 1s, 6d. 100, free.— 
A SYMONDS, 65, East-street, Horndastle. 


EVONSHIBE Ferns, large roots, 50, 2s. 9d.; 
extra large, 50, 48. Primrose Roots, 100, 2s. 6d. Foxgloves, 
100, 4s., free. —MISS NELSON, Bratton Fleming. Barnstaple. 


OSES.—3 Maréchal Niel, 3 Gloire de Dijon, 
and 6 other good Roses, named, 5s, 6d. Free.—LEWIS 
& SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. 


woah idle dah hen bth lt nee SE 
WANTED, 150 Privet ovaliofolium, 4ft. high, 

and llarge Weeping Ash, What offers to—A. B. N., 
28, Oxford-road, Gunnersbury. 


QHRY SANTHEMUMS, new and choice varie- 

ties: Duchess of York, 9d. ; Miss Goschen, $d.; Mrs. E. 
8. Trafford, 8d.; Philadelphia, 94 ; White Good Gracious, 9d.; 
Queen of Buffs, 8d. ; all new 1895 ; the set of 6 clean, healthy 
cuttings, guaranteed true, 4s. Madame Carnot, Kose Wynne, 
Deuil de Jules Ferry, Mons. Ohas. Moulin, Souv. de Petite 
Ami, Mon. Georges Biron, Malle. M. de Galbert, M. Gruyer, 
this sat of 8 grand varieties, 3s., postfree. Oatalogue free, — 
J, W. COLE, Midland-road Nureery, Peterborough. 
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No. 880.—Vosn. XVII. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden,” 
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In a recent work written on garden design 
the idea is assumed as a truism that the 
landscape and naturalistic view of that design 
was the invention of certain men, and a mere 
passing fashion, like many that have disfigured 
the garden. This is a serious error, as land- 
scape beauty has existed ever since the eyes 
of men were first opened to the beauty of 
the earth as now when from thousands of 
places in England beautiful landscape views 
are seen. Beautiful landscape exists in the 


wild mountain woodland and in the forest 
plain, apart altogether from man’s own efforts, 
as seen in the parks of England from Alnwick 
to Richmond, It is in either case too lovely a 
thing to pass away from the world so long as 
man has any eyes to see beauty. 

But if all the works of man in landscape 
planting were swept away to-morrow there 
would still be beautiful landscape on vast 
areas in all countries. There are ten thousand 
grassy lawns among the mountain Pines of 
Switzerland, where beautiful things are 
seen in landscape, as there are on the moun- 
tains of California and Cashmere, and, indeed, 
the many other woody mountain lands of the 
world. Writers like Pope and Addison, who 
expressed so wittily their objection to the style 
of gardening they ridiculed, were wiser than 
they knew, because they had not gardening 
knowledge cnough to know how unnecessary 
the stupid things they laughed at were to 
the working of a garden. 

Apart from the disposition of ground and 
its form, as to which we may get so many 
lessons from Nature in her most beautiful 
aspects, there is the question of the arrange- 
ment of all the beautiful things of earth— 
flower, shrub, or tree in right or wrong ways. 
Here there were always lessons to be learned 
which the clear-eyel might see: lovely 
colonies of Bird’s-eye Primrose in the bogs of 
Westmorland ; little families of Gentian by 
the alpine streams; groups of Venetian 
Sumach cropping out of the hot southern 
rocks ; groups of May on the hill, and the 
stately groves of the forest plain, and the 
Grey Willows ofthe marsh land. In planting 
in the same way we @#te siiuply learning a 
lesson direct from Nature, and in no way 
carrying out a mere fashion frivolity. Even 
the creatures of earth and airare dield together 
beautifully—wild birds in the air, delicate 
brown flocks of them by the cold northern 
sea, as well as groups of graceful birds on the 
banks of the Nile and southern rivers ; the 
‘cattle’ on a thousand hills: in no other way 
could their forms or colours be so weil seen. 
And so it must ever be in the garden where 
natural grouping is the true and-artistic way, 
The expression ef those ideas may*seem to 
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be a tangled wilderness. But having plants 
in natural forms does not in the least prevent 
us from making astraight walk along a straight 
wall, or from having the necessary wall pro- 
tection for our gardens. A straight line is 
often the most beautiful that ean be used ; but 
its use by no means implies that we are not to 
group our plants or bushes naturally along- 
side it. 

The common flat way of arranging is not 
in any sense the beautiful way as we see in 
various countries where the presence of a wall 
does not prevent things being grown naturally 
and beautifully any more than the walls of a 
room in Japan prevent the Japanese from 
preserving the natural lines of their flowers. 

One could prove from examples existing 
even in our own day, when one has to travel 
far to see a beautiful garden, that there is a 
true art of garden design based on reason and 
the life and needs of gardens adaptable to any 
condition of ground: that there are ways of 
placing our garden flowers which will make 
them as grateful to us as they are in the most 
beautiful natural conditions, and that the 
garden, instead of being a fright ora puzzle to 
the artist, may be the very heart of his work. 
There is no reason why the flower garden, 
Which in our country is so often the fore- 
ground to a wide landscape, should not itself 
always be a picture. 





IMPROVING BAD SOILS. 


THE first step towards improving a poor piece 
of ground is to trench it. Many are the 
opinions expressed as to which is the best 
method to adopt. In commencing to trench a 
plot of ground, it matters not whether it bea 
large or a small piece, the method is the same, 
Take out a trench 2 feet wide and wheel the 
soil to the opposite end of the plot to be used for 
filling in the trench when the work is complete. 
Where the soil has not been previously trenched 
and is exceptionally heavy in character, 2 feet 
is not too deep to trench the plot. From the 
second trench of 2 feet wide also take away the 
top spit of soil. The spit below this is thrown 
into the first trench, the bottom of this having 
been broken up so as to have the trench fully 
2 feet deep. Over the top of the soil taken from 
the second trench spread some strawy-manure or 
freshly-gathered leaves; this will not only 
enrich the soil, but also increase its porosity. 
The same plan must be followed with the second 
trench as regards breaking up the soil at the 
bottom. The surface-goil from the third trench 
will complete the first. By adopting this plan 
not only is the subsoil moved to a greater depth 
than is possible in ordinary bastard-trenching, 
but the surface-soil is retained in exactly the 
same position as before. If the soil is poor and 
manure from the stable is easily procurable, place 
a layer 4 inches thick underneath the top spit 
of soil. If the “trenching is done in the 
autumn or winter, ag it should be, a 83-inch 


over the surface will render the soil friable 
and easily worked, as well as amenable to 
pulverisation by the action of frost; decayed 
vegetable refuse, leaves, road-grit, and wood- 
ashes, with a handful of quicklime thrown in 
occasionally to aid in setting free the humus 
contained in the soil, as well as destroying the 
grubs of obnoxious caterpillars, etc. Choose a 
dry day in February or early in March for 
forking-in the added compost, which is really of 
more service in improving the soil than a 
quantity of freshly-gathered manure. Some 
writers recommend the use of thoroughly 
decayed manure, but I would ask of what use is 
manure thatis so thoroughly decayed ? It cannot 
contain any ammonia, and this is really the most 
valuable part of animal manures. When decayed 
nothing is left but the shell that contained the 
nutriment. Manure is in the best condition 
when only partly rotted, the required con- 
stituents being then preserved. The best 
prepared manure is that which is kept covered 
up, either by placing it under a shed or with 
soil. The steam arising from it due to fermen- 
tation should be arrested. Throwing manure 
into a heap, allowing it to decay and lose all its 
ammoria by passing away in steam, in addition 
to having its virtue washed away by continuous 
rains, is not the best method of preserving it. 
Soil that has been well trenched in years past, 
heavily manured annually, becomes satiated, as 
it were, by constant manuring, and needs a 
corrective. The sluggish state of the soil, if I 
might so term it, is due to the fact of there being 
too much humus or vegetable mould in it. 
Instead of giving the usual dressing of manure 
when digging the soil over during the winter it 
should be dug up as early in the autumn as pos- 
sible after the crop is cleared, and left rough on 
the surface for the exposure of as great an area 
ag possible to the action of frost. Choose a dry 
day in February to fork in lightly a heavy dree- 
sing of unslaked lime—say, at the rate of fifty 
bushels to the acre. Heavy rains will wash the 
lime down deeper into the soil; therefore, it 
should not be dug in more than 6 inches at the 
most. Soil of a retentive character should 
never be trodden upon or worked when in a wet 
state. If this rule is not observed the soil 
becomes clogged, as it were, and the air pores 
are blocked. 

Sorn that is light in character, and therefore 
poor in quality, is benefited by the addition of 
cow-manure, which retains plenty of moisture’ 
during the summer. 

HEAVY CLAY SOILS are improved by the addi- 
tion of burnt earth, epread over the surface 
annually, a process easily carried out. 

Soot, too, isa valuable manure for any soil, 
especially that which is light in character, 

‘WooD-ASHES is an invaluable manure, espe- 
cially to heavy soil. No opportunity should be 
lost in applying all that is available of this ash. 

E. M. 8. 





Puschkinia scilloides.—It would seem 
as if the most essential thing for this little gem 
of spring bulbs is a place where there are no 
slugs, They are certainly extremely fond of it, 
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I know one who gave up trying to grow it 
because deformed and mutilated flowers were all 
that ever appeared. I lately went to examine 
a border of spring bulbs to see if any were 
peeping through, and found that the points of 
this bulb were above the surface, and scarcely 
one had escaped injury from slugs.—A, 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. 


Where many soft-wooded things are grown for the con- 
servatory in winter, as they go out of bloom, with the 
exception of a few on stock, the greater part may be 
thrown on the rubbish-heap, If cuttings are struck early 
in the hot-bed, and grown on fully afterwards, they will 
develop into very useful flowering stuff by the winter. 
This refers to Salvias, Begonias, and some other things 
which can be run up so rapidly that one need not be ham- 
pered by keeping a large stock. Flowers are about as 
scarce as they are likely to be, and a few large bunches of 
Camellias, Genistas, Habrothamnus, and Epacrises will be 
valuable now, Among the New Holland plants are several 
useful winter-flowering things which we used to find very 
useful years ago, including Chorozema cordata splendens, 
and others. COorreas in several varieties were also useful, 
Bulbs are always bright and sweet, but they are lost in a 
large house. A good bank of Paper-white Narcissus and 
the Trumpet major Daffodil will be charmingly fresh. 
We force these for this purpose in large pots, filling 
the pots with bulbs; and a couple of dozen 10-inch 
pots filled with Daffodils make a bright spot, even in a 
large house, and by bringing them on in batches, the show 
may be kept up till the Daffodils are plentiful outside. 
Other useful plants which may be worked on the same lines 
are Solomon’s Seal and Dielytra spectabilis, Those who 
force many Spirzas try to obtain the early batch from a 
sandy soil, as the crowns are better ripened, and they 
start away better. Neatness and cleanliness are very 
important now, as the conservatory will be more frequented 
thanin summer. Dirty leaves must be sponged with soap 
and water, and water-insects must be dealt with very 
promptly. Fires must be kept steadily going, for even if 
not frosty there will be damp to dispel. 


Propagating-house. 

Though there is always more or less propagating going 
on in the garden, the present is always a very busy season. 
In the cass of all soft-wooded plants, we want young shoots 
for cuttings, and this means that the plants must be 
warmed up some time before the cuttings are required 
All plants from which cuttings are wanted should be 
placed in a house where a temperature not much under 
60 degs is kept up pretty regularly, until a sufficient stock 
of cuttings has been obtained. Young cuttings will strike in 
les3 than half the time it would takeif they have not been 
warmed up, and besides, many of the cuttings taken from 
plants in cold houses will not strike at all, in consequence 
of the hardness of the wood. Our plan is to go over our 
stock as soon as Christm ,s is turned, and any plants wlish 
are scarce are immediately placed in a warm house, and 
kept there until enough cuttings have been obtained. 
There are some kinds of Chrysanthemums late in making 
a start, and only make a very few cuttings when they do 
start. And these it may be necessary to help with heat. 
These difficult kinds are best propagated in summer, 
There are usually plenty of young shoots on them that 
will strike in a cold frame set in a shady position out-of- 
doors, and these little plants will throw ona or two young 
shoots in spring, and if grown straight on will make better 
plants than weakly cuttings, 


Peaches under Glass. 


The pruning, cleaning, and training in late houses 
should now be finished, even where no fire, or only suffi- 
cient to keep the blossom safe, is used, Perfectly cold 
houses are not always a success, and to make its blossoms 
perfectly safe, there should be a flow and return hot-water 
pipe through, Unless the house isa wide and lofty one, a 
pipe running up one side and back along the other will 
suffice, or if the house is a lean-to, then two pipes may be 
fixed within a convenient distance of the front wall. 
With a valve in the flow where it enters the house, the 
heat will be perfectly under control, 


In Late Vineries 


it will be better, if there is a Grape-room, to cut all the 
Grapes with a piece of wood attached to each bunch, and 
fix each in a bottle of water, a few bits of charcoal being 
placed in the water. If the room can be kept at a tempe- 
rature of 45 degs, to 50 degs., the Grapes will keep as well, 
possibly better, than if left on the Vines, And the Vines 
should be pruned at once, and the house thrown open to 
give the Vines as perfect a rest as possible, If there is the 
least fear of bleeding, a lad might follow the pruner with 
a bottle of styptic and rub a little on each cut. 


Window Gardening. 

Rooms and windows will now be very bright with bulbs 
in much variety, which may be used in various forms. 
Tulips may ba shaken out of pots and boxes, and used to 
fill vases for the table, their roots being simply packed in 
Moss, the latter being kept damp. Ferns in cases must 
not be permitted to get dust dry, Remove dead fronds 
carefully with a pair of scissors. This will permit the 
young fronds to grow. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Piant Roses and other climbers and creepers against 
bare walls. In north aspects plant Ivies and Virginian 
Creepers. A good variety of Veitchi is the best Ampelop- 
sis for covering walls quickly, and it gives no trouble in 
training if once started right and never gets dislodged by 
wiod ; but all clusters must be kept out of water-gutters 
and down pipes. If buildings are made damp by climbers 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
& hb ight later than is here indicated with equally good 
Tesusts, 


the growth has got out out of hand, and should be seen to 
at once. Overgrown shrubs may be seer tonow. Yews 
may be cut back into the old wood: they will break 
freely when the sap rises. As a rule, there is not much 
profit in moving very large old shrubs which have not 
been moved for many years; but Yews and Hlollies form 
exceptions if the work is done carefully by a practical 
hand. Where Laurels are used as undergrowth they 
should be pruned annually. If permitted to run up the 
first severe winter will make great gaps in them. The 
hardiest shrub for undergrowth is the common Rhodo- 
dendron, and rabbits never touch it; but there must be 
suitable soil. The Rhododendron will not grow where the 
soil contains much lime. Hardy edging plants may soon 
be divided and replanted. Prepare suitable rockery beds 
for alpines and Ferns. Both classes of plants may be 
grown in a small space comparatively, and are full of 
interest. Sow Sweet Peas to flower early. 


Fruit Garden. 


Keep the temperature of forcing houses steadily risin 
in sympathy with the rising temperature outside. Ifthe 
cold strengthens with the lengthening days, which is not 
unlikely, as we have had very little winter yet, some 
modification will have to be made. But when Vines are 
forced the temperature must be steadily increased with 
the advancing growth. This is only to imitate Nature. 
The same rule applies to all forcing. We start with a 
comparatively low temperature, and steadily increase it 
as the plant unfolds its leaves and throws out its blossoms 
and fruit. Forcing gardeners do not object to little 
spells of frost providing it is not too severe. In combina- 
tion with frosty nights there are generally bright, sunny 
days, and this helps on the work immensely. For some 
days past, even in the country, we have had little sunshine, 
and to force on growth in dull, foggy weather it is neces- 
sary to have the fires going strongly both night and day. 
Tne weather has so far been favourable for pruning and 
planting fruit-trees, and a good deal of this work either is 
or ought to have been done, Do not forget to use lime 
where the soil does not contain much, and insecticides 
will do a good deal of cleansing work cheaply now. 


Vegetable Garden. 

There will be no spare frames now in country gardens. 
Where stable-manure and leaves are abundant much 
excellent work is and may be done with the old-fashioned 
hot-bed, made suitable for the particular work it has to do. 
The time is close at hand now when the sun will do some 
of the forcing. In selecting a site for the frame-ground 
pick a sheltered spot, where the wind will not interfere 
with the heating of the beds. The frame-ground should 
be enclosed in fairly tall hedges that will break the face of 
the wind and yet not keep out the sunshine. In making 
hot-beds where leaves are plentiful, one-half of the bulk 
may be composed of leaves. Such beds if properly 
put together will be very lasting, and may produce 
more than one crop without re-making. Of course, 
Cucumbers and Melons require carefully-made beds, and 
of considerable dimensions ; but a well-constructed bed, 
4 feet higb, will do anything that a hot-bed will be expected 
todo, There is no better way of keeping up a regular 
supply of all kinds of forced vegetables and salads than 
this till they can be obtained in the open ground. Tur- 
nips should be taken up, and without removing the tops 
laid in a trench to protect them from the frost. Veitch’s 
Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli is still supplying good 
white hearts, and will be followed shortly by Snow’s 
Winter. i. Hoppay, 





THH COMING WHEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
LSth to January 25th, 


We are all more or less under the influence of the 
weather in gardening operations, and we are utilising all 
spare time when the weather is bad to do inside cleaning. 
We always manage to go through all glass structures 
some time during the season, and thoroughly scrub all 
woodwork with soap and water, and whitewash all wall 
surfaces. In the house devoted to Peaches, Vines, and 
Melons a proportion of sulphur is mixed with the lime for 
the walls. When the red-spider comes about the sua will 
be hot enough to act upon the sulphur, and give fumes 
that will act asa deterrent to the comfort of the insects. 
We are also frequently making up new hot-beds for various 
purposes. By-and-bye we shall make up a long range of 
beds, the sides of which will be made of rough boards. 
Some of these will be covered with old spare lights, others 
will have covers of oiled calico placed over them. The 
last-named will be used for Radishes and Lettuces of the 
Paris Market type, which turn in quickly under these 
protectors on a bed of leaves, with just enough stable- 
manure to hold it together. Shifted our young Tomatoes. 
Sowed more Cucumbers. Potted off our stock of autumn- 
sown Cyclamen; they have been in boxes all winter, and 
have now been placed in single pots, still keeping them on 
the shelves near the glass in warm house, Put in a lot of 
Vine eyes of various kinds. We are atill putting in cut- 
tings of Chrysanthemums, especially new sorts, cuttings 
of which are scarce. The earliest cuttings are now 
well rooted, and are placed ona stage near glass in cool 
house. We only give two shifts after this—viz., into 
5-inch pots as soon as ready, and at the right season into 
flowering pots. We find this answers every purpose. Just 
had a lot of Pea-sticks carted in; shall get them sharpened 
and prepared for use when frost and snow come, Sowed 
half-a-dozen pots of Sweet Basil, and placed in heat. 
Sweet Marjoram we have already sown to have a few 
plants to grow on for flavouri Green Tarragon must, 
of course, always be ready for flavouring. This can easily 
be managed by keeping a few strong roots in pots, and 
placing in heat just before it is wanted. Mint is worked 
on the same lines, only Mint being wanted in larger quan- 
tities is grown in boxes, Sowed French Beans for 
papocesion: Placed more roots of Rhubarb in Mushroom- 

ouse, 


Lilac Souvenir de Louis Spath. —This is by no 
means @ novelty, but it is one of the best of the rich deep- 
coloured single varieties.. 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


JANUARY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Given fairly mild, open weather, there will be 
several of our hardy shrubs whose blossoms will 
tend to lighten a dull winter’s day. A com- 
paratively uncommon subject, but one that is 
rapidly making its way in popular favour, is the 
Japanese Witch Hazel (Hamamelis arborea), 
which, though it attains the dimensions of a 
small tree, will yet flower freely as a shrub. 
The peculiar starry blossoms of a yellow hue 
with which the leafless twigs are crowded 
furnish a striking and uncommon feature. A 
sharp frost will destroy the full expanded 
blossoms, but a few mild days cause others to 
open and take their place. In the event of 
January being a very cold month this Hamamelis 
will not, as a rule, bloom till February. H. 
arborea is the best of the Witch Hazels, there 
being a smaller-growing species (H. japonica) 
with paler blossoms that flowers, as a rule, about 
&@ month later. In some seasons that variety of 
the Mezereon known as autumnalis, or grandi- 
flora, will bloom well in the month of January. 
and at other times it is over by Christmas, 
Should the weather be mild, however, the 
earliest blossoms of the typical kind will by the 
end of the month be well advanced towards 
opening. The Laurustinus has been flowering 
grandly this season, and where not cut by recent 
frosts it occupies a prominent place among 
January flowering shrubs. Berberis, or Mahonia 
japonica, often has its long spikes of lemon- 
tinted blossoms expanded by the new year, and 
during the second month the golden flowers of 
its North American relative, Berberis Aqui- 
folium, commence to open. ‘This last is one of 
the most beautiful of all our flowering shrubs, 
but its merits in this respect are very apt to be 
overlooked because it is so common. Where 
protected by a wall we may note several other 
subjects, the first of which, the Winter Jasmine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum), has been long in flower, 
while the deliciously fragrant blossoms of 
Chimonanthus fragrans are now expanding. 
They are not showy, but their perfume is very 
pleasing, and if a few sprays are cut just as the 
buds are bursting, they will open beautifully in 
water and fill a room with their fragrance. The 
Japan Quince (Cydonia japonica) will on a sunny 
wall be opening its earliest blossoms, and a 
bright object this forms in the depth of winter. 
Where they can be spared, some sprays of these 
cut as above noted in the case of the Chimonan- 
thus will be pretty objects indoors, As the 
season advances other shrubs will expand their 
blossoms, and following the above most closely. 
We have those two sweet-scented Honeysuckles 
with white flowers—Lonicera fragrantissima 
and L. Standishi, both of which need the pro- 
tection of a wall, and the Cornelian Cherry 
(Cornus mas), In this the inflorescence 
assumes the shape of little tufts of bright 
yellow blossoms, and being thickly disposed on 
the twigs, they are, when nearly everything 
else is bare, very attractive. Of dwarf plants 
of a shrubby character we have the pretty little 
Winter Heath (Erica carnea or herbacea), whose 
bright-coloured blossoms form a very charming 
feature. The white variety is also very pretty, 
though less showy than the typical kind. This 
little Heath will continue to flower for months 
together, and much the same may be said of 
some of the other subjects above mentioned, 
especially the Japan Quince, He Pike 





Abies pungens glauca.—The type of 
this beautiful Fir is one of the very best of the 
American Spruces. This isan exceedingly well- 
marked glaucous form, in every respect most 
distinct. It has. on several occasions been 
shown at important meetings during the past 
year or two, always being an attractive feature 
by reason of its silvery-grey shade of colour 
overlaid with«a bluish tint. As a specimen 
plant for the pleasure grounds or for avenue 
planting it will undoubtedly be much sought 
after as it becomes better known. Compared 
with A. nobilis glauca, it is, in my opinion, 
much the superior plant, being of more regular 
outline and superior growth, whilst*the glaucous 
tint is deeper. From notes taken I should con- 


sider that it will be found to thrive well upon 
somewhat light soils, provided there is sufficient, 
moisture. +G, ; 
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GARDENING, ILLUSTRATED. 








THE VINES. 


Tue Grape-Vine gives the most luscious fruit 
in the world, and it is also a climber of great 
beauty, although, unfortunately, one little 
thinks of it in this phase. We seldom see the 
Vine grown for its gracefulness and natural 
charm, A neglected Vine, even on a cottage, is 
full of grace, the tendrils swaying in the wind, 
and the leaves a picture of colour from their 
earliest to their final stage, when Nature paints 
them with richest tones—crimson, red, choco- 
late, and brown, sometimes alone, sometimes 
melting into each other, to form one glorious 
mass of sumptuous hues. 

There are many Vines, the majority from the 
tropics ; but a choice throng is sufficiently hardy 
to withstand the vicissitudes of an English 
climate, a throng too that exhibits many cha- 
racteristics in leaf and vigour of growth. To grow 
Vines well out-of-doors the sunniest and most 
sheltered positions are necessary, perhaps the 
gable end of the house, or against a warm wall ; 
but, remember, wherever we place the Vine to 
give in this country its luscious fruit clusters, 
attention to thinning out the shoots and bunches 
and pruning are essential, 


The strong-growing kinds are delightful for 
draping living trees, the shoots hanging in 
festoons from the branches, and blazing with 
vivid colouring in the cool autumn days. A 
rich soil and abundant water, in dry years espe- 
cially, will give a vigorous growth. A starved 


Vine is never satisfactory, either as a climber | 


merely or for the production 
of fruit. 

It is interesting to know 
that under the most recent 
nomenclature the Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis) and 
the Cissus are grouped with 
the Vines. The common 
Grape- Vine is Vitis vinifera, 
of which there are many 
varieties. A splendid purple- 
leaved form is that called 
Purpurea, the foliage dis- 
tinct and handsome, deepest 
in colour, of course, in the 
autumn, when the leaves 
assume an intense hue, but 
never without, at any stage, 
a touch of bronze-purple. 
Another fine variety for col- 
our is the Teinturier, with 
leaves that change to a deep 
claret or crimson colour be- 
fore they fall. The name is 
spelt Trahurier, and _ in 
other ways, but that given 
is, I believe, correct. <A 
correspondent writing in 
the Garden concerning this Vine, says: ‘It 
seems to indicate that it would prove a most 
valuable addition to our de3zorative climbers 
not only in the autumn, but all the summer.” 
Many of the long introduced Vines, however, 
are almost strangers in our land. One has 
heard of their beauty but seen little of 
it, and this vast wealth of beautiful foliage we 
have to tap. A superb introduction is V. Coig- 
netiz, of which an illustration is given, show- 
ing its beauty as a wall-covering. I cannot do 
better than quote what is written in the 
‘English Flower Garden” about this glorious 
climber, that I have seen clambering over a 
stately Pine in the nursery of Mr. Anthony 
Waterer, at Knap-hill, in Surrey. Its noble 
leaves are coloured. with ruddy crimson, a blaze 
of glory in autumn, intensfied when in direct 
contrast to plumy dark-green Pine foliage. ‘‘ So 
far as this country is concerned, this is the 
newest and in somerespects the most beautiful of 
the Vines. It is a native of Northern Japan, 
its nearest ally under cultivation being the 
North American V. Labrusca.. For many years 
a Vine clambering over a tall Pine in Mr. 
Anthony Waterer’s nursery at Knap-hill has 
been at once a puzzle and a delight to all who 
have seen it. The foliage before falling turns a 
glorious crimson, making one of the most beau- 
tiful autumn garden, pictures. Up to within 
the last year or so, however, its identity could 
never be ascertained, no specimens in herbaria 
or in living .collections exactly matching it. 
There is now every reason to believe that it is 
Vitus Coignetix, of which numerous plants have 
lately been ‘raised in this country from seeds 


















collected in Japan. The under surface of the 
leaf is covered with a woolly down, which in 
Mr. Waterer’s specimen is reddish-brown; the 
colour, however, varies, In some instances it is 
nearly white, but similar variations are met 
with in other species, The species is named in 
honour of Mme. Coignet, who gathered the seeds 
in the mountains of Northern Japan, and sent 
them to France in 1875. Seeds were again in- 
troduced to that country in 1884, but until 
recently very few plants appear to have reached 
England. We may now hope that in a few 
years’ time it will constitute one of the most 
striking features of our gardens in autumn. 
The leaves are cordate, irregularly toothed, and 
measure from 6 inches to 10 inches across. In 
size of leaf and vigour of growth it is at least 


leaves of which consist of three heart-shaped 
leaflets, dark-green above and whitish under- 
neath. The’stems, and more particularly the 
young shoots, are densely clothed with long 
reddish hairs, thus imparting a very striking 
feature to the plant. In the winter, when 
devoid of foliage, thisis especially noticeable. 
The feuits are a good deal in the way of small 
Raspberries, and red when ripe. It was intro- 
duced in 1877, but it is cnly within the last few 
years that any particular attention has been 
directed towards it as a fruit-bearing subject. 


AUCUBAS. 
Turse shrubs are invaluable for town and 














equal to any other Vine in cultivation. 


only very limited success when layered. 


dearth of seeds sent direct from Japan.” 


A charming Vine is the Hop-leaved Vine 
(Vitis heterophylla), the variety humulifolia 
Its 
foliage is dense and prettily-shaped, but the 
great merit of the Vine is its wealth of berries, 
like turquoises in their exquisite blue colour, 
to 
berries—a warm 


being more beautiful than the species. 


The 


induce 


Hop leaved Vine wants a wall 


an abundance of 





A new Japanese Vin? (Vitis Coignetix#) on a wall. 


wall too. On the sunny verandah of Mr. 


Kingmill’s house at Harrow Weald, I saw a few 
years ago a profuse crop, the climber blue almost 
is & 
variegated variety, but we want to look after 
the many neglected types before touching any 


from the abandance of berries. There 


variegated-leaved things. 


Tur NortTHERN Fox GRAPE(V. Labrusca) is a 
handsome and strong-growing Vine from North 
America, where it ascends high trees, and is one 


of the most suitable for this purpose in England, 
where sumptuous colour effects are desired in 
autumn, Its leaves are large, robust, variable 
in form, and change to brilliant colours. The 
fruit is not too pleasantly flavoured when 
gathered from: plants growing wild, but under 
cultivation this fortunately gives way to 
better quality. 


Amongst other Vines worth consideration for 
planting are the Southern Fox Grape (V. vul- 
pina), the leaves handsome and distinct, the 
Summer Grape (V. estivalis), and the Cali- 
fornian Vine (V. californica), a lovely American 
Vine for its autumn colouring, very strong in 
growth, and climbing over tall trees in its 
native home. V. riparia, the Miller’s Grape, 
and the Frost Grape (Y. cordifolia) are worthy 
of notice too. I will refer next week to the 
Virginian Creepers. Pay bedi 


Japanese Wineberry (Rubus pheai- 
colasius).—Under the name of the great Japan- 
ese Wineberry this has attracted a good deal of 
attention within the last few years, Itis a bold, 
atrong-growing, Raspberry-like species, the 





It has 
hitherto proved diflicult to propagate by the 
usual methods of eyes and cuttings, and with 
It can 
be grafted on several of the American species, 
but in view of its superior vigour that is not 
likely to be a satisfactory method ; and now 
that it is well known, there is no likelihood of a 
















suburban gardens by reason of their power to 
resist the evil effects of smoke-laden atmosphere, 
and of keeping healthy, and even vigorous 
under the shade, and drip of overhanging trees, 
where the majority of other shrubs dwindle 
away or die out altogether. This is to some 
extent attributable to their fine leathery leaves 
getting cleansed by the heavy autumnal rains, 
and thereby renewing their health, and, above 
all, to their enormous rooting power that 
enables them to hold their own, even in com- 
petition with any of the forest trees. Few 
shrubs are more generally found in all parts of 
the kingdom than the Aucuba japonica; but it 
is not so general agit ought to be to see them 
loaded with berries to such an extent as to make 
their branches bend with their weight. Yet it 
is surprising how freely they fruitif some plants 
of Aueuba japonica mascula are mixed amopvg 
them. I was lately looking .over a nursery 
garden where the male variety had been dotted 
about the quarters of the ordinary kind, and for 
some considerable distance round each male 
plant the berries had set in such clusters that 
every bloom must have been fertilised. Iam 
sure that anyone having large specimens of 
the ordinary kind would find it a great addition 
to the beauty of their shrubberies if they added 
a few of the variety mascula to their collection, 
and thereby insured the addition of plenty of 
herries to brighten up the masses of golden 
foliage. J. G., Gosp-rt. 


2177.—Hvergreen fence.—There are so 
many evergreens suitable for a fence that one 
requires to know the height of hedge required 
betore giving a definite reply. Holly makes a 
good permanent edge, but it takes some years to 
get it of a suitable height. The best variety of 
Holly for the purpose is Hodginsi, as it is a 
quicker grower than the common one. If the 
fence is only wanted as a screen or dividing 
Jine in the garden, there are few things better 
than Cotoneaster Simonsi, which is fairly 
evergreen, and will bear clipping into shape as 
well as Privet, and in the autumn the growth is 
very bright with red berries. Green Box, 
although rather slow in growth at first, makes 
a neat and permanent hedge, and only requires 
clipping oncea year. For the purpose of a screen 
and shelter in my own case [ have planted a line 
of Spruce Fir-trees 3 feet high, which, if kept 
clipped annually, will make an evergreen fence 
sooner than anything I know. When the trees 
are quite young when planted it is surprising 
how well they bear the use of the shears, and 
what a neat and permanent fence they make ; 
but to attempt to deal with older trees in this 
way will end in disappointment.—J. C. C. 


2178.—Moving a Yew-hedge.—I do not 
think it would be possible with a moderate 
outlay to move the hedge with any prospect of 
success. By employing skilful labour and 
appliances the result would probably be 
different, but I do not think the end would 
justify the means. For what it would cost you 
in labour and appliances to move the Yew- 
hedge, you could obtain a sufficient number of 
plants of Cupressus Lawsoniana to make an 
evergreen hedge at once in the desired position 
from 4 feet to 5 feet high.—J. C. C. 


Skimmia oblata Foremani. — How 
seldom do we see this shrub made_use of for 
winter decoration. Insandy soil, where it grows 
and berries freely, it is asimple matter to pot 
up the plants as required in the autumn, This 
variety appears to be a slight advance upon the 
type, the berries being somewhat larger and the 
colour, if anything, richer.—E. 
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COHRYSANTHHMUMS. 


SPECIMEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tux chief point for beginners in the culture of 
specimen Chrysanthemums is to obtain the 
varieties best suited to this method of training. 
With a view of assisting those who do not know 
the varieties, I have prepared a list of those 
suitable in all the sections, commencing with the 
Japanese, as they are, perhaps, the most popu- 
lar of any: W. Tricker (rich light pink), Sun- 
flower (golden-yellow), Viviand Morel (silky 
mauve), Beauty of Exmouth (ivory-white, ) 
Bouquet Fait (rose-pink), Mme. Bertier Ren- 
datler (orange, shaded red), La Triomphante 
(deep lilac), Mme. Lacroix (creamy-white), 
Source d’Or (terra-cotta), Wm. Robinson 
(orange-yellow), W. H. Lincoln (golden-yellow), 
Mons. Bernard (purple-amaranth). Reflexed : 
White, Pink, and Peach Christine are all quite 
first-class for this method of culture; Dr. 
Sharpe (rich purple-magenta), Elsie (pale canary- 
yellow, passing to creamy-white with age), 
King of Crimsons (rich, blood-crimson), William 
Neville (deep orange, suffused with red in the 
centre), James Carter (amber), Emperor of 
China (white, with blush centre), Chevalier 
Domage (golden-yellow). Pompon: Black 
Douglas (rich dark crimson), Mlle. Marthe (pure 
white, full, rounded blooms), Scur Melaine 
(white), Golden Mlle. Marthe (bright golden- 
yellow), Wm. Kennedy (violet), William West- 
lake (golden-yellow), Comte de Morny (bright 
purple), Mlle. Elise Dordan (soft lilac-pink), 
President (dark rosy-crimson), St. Michael (rich 
golden-yellow). Incurved: Dupont de l’Eure 
(amber, shaded reddish-bronze), Baron Hirsch 
(orange-cinnamon), Barbara (bright amber, 
shaded orange), Mrs. G. Rundle (white), George 
Glenny (primrose), Mrs. Dixon (orange-yellow), 
John Salter (cinnamon-red, shaded to deep 
orange), Lord Wolseley (bronzy-red), Jardin des 
Plantes (deep golden-yellow), Prince Alfred 
(rose-carmine, shaded purple), and Mrs. Sharpe 
(rose-pink), E, MoLynervx. 


Treatment of new Chrysanthe- 
mums.—Would you advise me through Gar- 
DENING as to the best time for pinching the 
following varieties for exhibition in middle of 
November, and whether they are suitable 
varieties : Edith Tabor, Lady Byron, Mutual 
Friend, Admiral Avellan, Boule d’Or (Calvat’s), 
Mons. Chenon de Leche, Mr. R. Ballantine, 
Duchess of York, Duchess of Wellington, Mrs. 
C. E. Shea, Mrs. H. J. Jones, Miss Dulcie 
Schreeter, Miss Goschen, Miss Rita Schreeter, 
Laly E. Smith, W. Slogrove, Mra. G. West, 
L’Amethiste, Chamechande, Globe d’Or, J. 
Agate, Lord Rosebery, C. H. Curtis, Mrs. John 
Gardiner, Owen’s Crimson, John Fulford, 
tobert Petfield, Geo, Haigh, Wm. Tunnington, 
Mrs, R. C. Kingston.—ANn OLp READER, 


*,* It is a difficult matter to give definit® 
instructions as to how new varieties ought to b® 
treated to obtain the best results the firat years 
as so much depends upon the time the cuttings 
are taken, and the manner in which the plants 
are managed afterwards. For instance, Edith 
Tabor, Lady Byron, Boule d’Or (Calvat’s) 
M. Chenon de Leche, Mr. R. Ballantine, 
Mrs. H. J. Jones, Lady E. Smith, W. 
Slogrove, and Mrs. G. West are all quite new 
and most deserving of extended culture. 
Duchess of York, Mrs. C. E. Shea, Duchess of 
Wellington, Miss Rita Schrester, Miss Dalcie 
Schreeter, Admiral Avellan, and Miss Goschen 
are one year older. Allare really good varieties. 
It is a capital selection. The best advice we 
can give is to procure strong plants as early as 
possible, grow them on as well as circumstances 
will admit, allowing them to make their breaks 
naturally, and secure buds not later than the 
end of August. All will do this if the plants 
are strong to begin with. L’Amethiste, Globe 
d’Or, J. Agate, Lord Rosebery, Wm. Tunning- 
ton, Mrs. R. C. Kingston, P. Haigh, Robert 
Petfield, Mrs. J. Gardiner, Owen’s Crimson, and 
C. H. Curtis all belong to the incurved section, 
and undoubtedly succeed best under the same 
method of culture as advised above. Should 
the buds, however, show before the 12th August, 
remove them and secure the next the first week 
in September, 


, 
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DIFFERENT FORMS OF BUDS. 


In reply to ‘‘Stamp,” the requests made by 
our numerous readers from time to time for a 
clear and lucid explanation of the terms used by 
the contributors to GARDENING is a matter that 
should be thoroughly understood by all those 
who are starting to cultivate Chrysanthemums 
for the production of large blossoms. ‘‘ Stamp” 
asks what the *‘crown” bud of a Chrysanthe- 
mum is? That every inexperienced reader 
may properly understand the term ‘‘crown” 
bud, let us imagine we have before us a well- 
developed plant in a 45-inch or in a 6-inch pot. 
By the date it is usual to have our plants in pots 
of these dimensions, we are usually well into 
the month of April, or possibly the early part of 
May. At this period of the life of a Chrysan- 
themum plant each one is represented by one 
stem, varying in height according to the charac- 
teristic of the variety, whether it be a dwarf 
sort or one of a taller description. During this 
same period of the year each plant naturally 
produces a bud in the tip of each growth, and 
this is generally known and understood as the 
“break” bud, so called, because from around 
this same bud a number of new shoots break out 
and continue to grow in the natural course of 
the plant’s development. The date of the pro- 
duction of the ‘‘ break ” bud may take place at 
any time between the months of April and May, 
the earlier sorts forming their buds much 
sooner than the later varieties. Some of the 
very best exhibition kinds vary quite a 


TERMINAL BUD 


® CROWN BUD 






BREAK BUD 


month in the production of the ‘‘break” 
bud, When the plants have arrived at 
this stage of their growth, a rule to observe 
always is to remove the bud which appears 
when the ‘‘ break” is made. From the shoots 
surrounding this, retain only the strongest of 
them. For exhibition purposes three shoots is 
the recognised number to be retained, and in the 
case of some of the weaker sorts, two will be 
ample for the production of really high-class 
blossoms. For small specimen plants, and those 
needed for ordinary decorative work in the con- 
servatory, any number of growths to suit the 
requirements and taste of the grower may, of 
course, be grown on. Half-a-dozen shoots from 
the *‘ break” should perfect at least 18 handsome 
“‘terminal ” bud-blossoms. Each of the shoots 
which are grown on from those which appeared 
when the ‘‘ break” bud was formed, should in 
the course of fron two and a half to three 
months produce what is generally understood 
to be the ‘‘ crown” bad. ‘These buds are seen 
in large numbers during July and August, and 
even as late as September in some instances. 
The formation of the ‘‘ crown” bud is exactly 
similar in its character to that of the ‘‘ break ” 
bud. The ‘‘crown” bifd is surrounded by a 
number of new shoots. In those cases where 
readers are advised to ‘‘secure” the ‘‘ crown” 
bud, the new growths are gradually removed, 
until at last the bud alone remains. When 
this is the case, it is ‘‘ secured,” as termed by 
some, or ‘f taken,” as described by others, A 
difficulty sometimes presents itself in the 
following manner; Readers are advised to 
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‘“‘ gecure” a later ‘‘crown” bud, Of course, 
this implies that there are early ‘‘ crown” buds, 
and this is a fact. Some varieties, such as 
William Tricker, Viviand Morel, and W. H. 
Lincoln, each develop three or four ‘‘ crown” 
buds, and it is for such kinds that a ‘‘late 
crown” is recommended to be ‘*secured.” 
Blossoms perfected from such buds are usually 
of a bright and lasting colour, and much 
more refined and pleasing in appearance 
than in the case of blossoms from early ‘‘ crown” 
buds of the same and similar varieties, 
Early or ordinary ‘‘ crown” buds are E. 
Molyneux, Niveum, Golden Gate, G. OC. 
Schwabe, and such kinds. If blossoms are 
wanted for exhibition purposes, fine fall ones 
must be obtained, and this is only possible when 
fairly early buds are secured. The next bud 
for our consideration is what is termed the 
‘‘terminal ” bud, so called because they are 
produced at the termination of the plant's 
growth. ‘* Terminal” buds appear in clusters 
at the end of the shoots, and are seen in large 
numbers during September and October. The 
usual practice with these buds is to remove all 
those except the largest and best shaped ones. 
These, if secured in good time, will develop 
blossoms of much beauty and excellent in colour, 
As a rule, the flowers are smaller than those 
from an earlier bud, but this is amply compen- 
sated for by the refinement of the later blossoms. 
One important feature in flowers produced from 
‘‘ terminal ” buds is that they are less disposed 
to **damping” than is the case with those 
developed from earlier buds, and this is a most 
important consideration, seeing that it is the 
desire of all growers to keep their blossoms 
fresh for a long time. A novice in Chrysanthe- 
mum culture should understand the foregoing 
remarks, as every endeavour has been made to 
give the particulars in a simple and easily 
understood way. Before closing, permit us to 
remind those interested in these notes, that in 
all cases where the Chrysanthemum is blossomed 
from ‘‘ terminal” buds the height of such plants 
is increased from 1 foot to 18 inches or more. 


Hairy Chrysanthemums.—Some little 
stir about these novelties was made a few years 
ago, but they do not seem to-be quite so much 
appreciated just at the present moment. Inthe 
displays at the public parks they formed a some- 
what insignificant feature, with the exception of 
Southwark-park, where in one corner of the 
greenhouse there could be seen an interesting and 
representative collection. In white varieties 
they had Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, the first of the 
series, Souvenir de l’Ami Coye and Enfants des 
Deux Mondes (White Louis Boehmer). In 
bronzy shades, Hairy Wonder and Prima 
Donna; in yellows, King of the Hirsutes and 
W. A. Manda. These, as grown at Southwark, 
are all deserving of the name hairy, but there 
are several others in which the peculiarity is less 
marked,—C. H. P. 


Chrysanthemum Etoile de Lyon.— 
I was not aware until recently that this variety 
could be had in such good condition so late in 
the season, Only lately I saw ina small nur- 
sery inthe midlands a good stock of it in really 
good condition. The plants had been grown 
on two ina 9-inch pot, stopped fairly late, and 
not subjected to any feeding. They were kept 
out in the open as late as possible, being, of 
course, protected from frost at night, and when 
brought indoors were placed in a cool-house. 
The petals were not coarse, as is generally the 
case with large blooms of this variety, and the 
centres were nicely filled up, whieh can seldom 
be said of the various late whites. Those who 
need white flowers in January will do well to 
give Etoile de Lyon, grown on the above prin- 
ciple, a trial.—J.- ae 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. J, S. Fogg. — This 
chrome-yellow flowered Japanese Chrysanthemum is a 
splendid late flowering sort. The narrow twisted florets 


have a pleasing Grooping appearance, and are of unique 
colour amongst yellows.—E. M. 


Rhododendron Princess William of Wuar- 
temburg.—Little seems to be known concerning the 
origin of this Rhododendton, but it is certainly.a very dis- 
tinct and telling variety. Itis of a sturdy, compact style 
of growth, while the flowers are borne in large trusses. 
The colour of the flowers is white, densely spotted: and 
barred with crimson—quite a distinct feature among hardy 
Rhododendrons, 
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GOOD GRAPES, 
iv is surprising how well many amateurs grow 
Grapes if they make a good beginning, and do 
not overcrop the canes when young. In this 
note on good Grapes I am only going to treat of 


two kinds—a limited number, I admit, but the 


best two that can be selected. There are 
many other kinds which would come under the 
above heading, but none so suitable for the 
amateur. Some require much heat to finish or 
set the flowers, others, though of first-class 
quality, crack badly, whilst others are indifferent 
setters and poor croppers, though they may be 
superior in quality. I have had a varied ex- 
perience of most kinds, and do not hesitate to 
state that the white Grape illustrated, Foster’s 


Bunch of Foster's Seedling Grape. 
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| required, doing well in pots and narrow borders. 
| This Grape, like the Black Hamburgh, will give 
| a better return in a young state than many 
| others, and if grown for show it is well to run 
up new rods from the base to get large, shapely 
bunches ; indeed, fruiting as it does so freely, 
it requires renewal of wood if the Vines are 
grown on the spur system. This Grape is 
mostly advised for early crops, but I have seen 
some grand examples grown in houses without 
heat of any kind, and this latter point is more 
interesting to those who have small unheated 
houses. If they require a good white Grape 
the above will be the best for the purpose. It 
may be termed a vigorous grower, seta freely, 
and never fails to fruit, and is of good flavour. 








A few words will suffice for my other selection. 


| The 


Buack HAmpBurcn, which is a valuable com- 
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black skin, the berries appearing as though 
hammered, and it well repays for room and high 
culture, It is superior in pots to all others, and 
is more readily grown. G. W. 





THE HEAVIEST GOOSEBERBRIES. 


In Garpenrna, Dee. 28, 1895, a correspondent 
wishes to know the heaviest Gooseberries grown, 
‘* The Gooseberry Register” for 1895 gives the 
following. If you take the last fifty years 
London has been the heaviest Gooseberry, being 
the biggest for twenty-three years. 


Dwts. Grns. 
London, 23 years Heaviest weight 37 7 
Bobby, 7 years ric # Ar 34 20 
Antagonist, 3 years. . ae +8 a 34 21 


Ringer, 3 years Ay Be . Fy 84 18 
Garibaldi, 3 years % “4 32. 17 
Rover, 2 years ae ae . An 31 19 
Dr. Wolley, 2 years.. of ¥, Sir i6 
Macaroni, lyear .. a of at 35 10 
Leveller, 1 year me ie re 35 Shoe 2 
Paris, 1 year és a “s Br Sle ua 
Seedling, 1 year re ms +: 29 #0 
Transparent, 1 year a f + 29 15 
1895, Ploughboy, lyear .. A “ 32, 17 
1893, London and Ringer .. : x 34 18 
J. FH, 





Having grown the Lancashire Prize 
varieties of Gooseberries for many years, I can 
confidently recommend the following sorts to 
those who may be thinking of forming a 
collection. Some imagine that the larger 
Gooseberries are without flavour. Such, 
however, is not the case, many of these being 
delicious when properly exposed to light, air, 
and sun, Indeed, they well repay wall or trellis 
culture, and are in September preferred by many 
to any other fruits. When grown as ordinary 
bushes the trees require to be kept extra thin, 
and as their habit of growth is somewhat 
awkward, the lower branches should be 
supported by short forked sticks. A very good 
method of preserving the fruit from the 
ravages of birds is first to construct a frame- 
work of rough wood over the trees, afterwards 
covering the same with small-meshed wire- 


netting. This may remain over the trees from 
yeartoyear. Taking red varieties first, I would 
place 


Crayton in the foremost rank, this being a 
large, handsome berry, of brilliant colour and 
good flavour. It ripens rather earlier than 
many others, 

Duke oF SUTHERLAND is another good berry, 
the tree being a free yielder and a capital 
grower. 

Dan’s Mistake, a well-known fruit amongst 
exhibitors, must also be included, being beaten 
by very few of the newer varieties. 

Lorp Derrpy, a variety somewhat late in 
ripening, is a first-rate fruit, and Speedwell is 
indispensable where size and appearance are 
important. The 

BEsT WHITE VARIETIES include King of 
Trumps, Lady Leicester, an early variety ; 
Freedom, also early; and Alma and Careless, two 
varieties which for general good qualities have 
stood the test of time. The 

Bust YELLows are Criterion, Leader, Leveller, 
a marvellous berry, seldom beaten on the 
exhibition table, and Trumpeter. In the 

GREEN SECTION, Drill, a very old variety, still 
takes a good deal of beating. Keepsake, an 
early ripening sort, Matchless, Plunder, and 
Telegraph, all of which are very fine in berry, 
of good colour and quality, may safely be 
planted with all the fore-named by those who 
intend exhibiting. 


. 





Seedling, and the well-known Black Hamburgh 
are the two best Grapes for amateurs. They 
are of free growth, cropping, and good quality. 
Take the Foster’s Seedling first. Itis a white 
Grape raised about fifty years ago, but did 
not come to the front for some time. 
As seen in the illustration, it has a large 
bunch composed of oval, medium-sized berries, 
with a very thin, clear skin, which when fully 
ripe shows the seed in the berry. What is so 
useful is that it hangs well after being fully 
ripe if kept cool and dry. When fully ripe the 
berries are*a bright yellow, and of excellent 
flavour, and the Vines bear most freely indeed. 
They need severe thinning*to keep them in good 
condition, Ido not know of any white variet 

which forces so well. It is the earliest White 


Grape I grow, and it finishes so well that it is a 
most profitable Grape where hard forcing is 





panion to the first-named, and posseases most of 
its good qualities, being the best all-round black 
kind. If only one variety is grown this should 
be the one. There is none better for the amateur 
or large grower. Of course, it is not a keeping 
Grape—by that I mean it is not well to grow 
this variety to keep late in the year. It forces 
splendidly, and is well adapted for growing in 
houses with other plants. I may describe it in 
a few words, though it is go well known. The 
berries are large, round, the skin thin, and the 
colour a deep black, and covered with a fine 
bloom. The bunch is large, well shouldered, 





and the Vine a good grower, free, and the quality 
all that one may desire; in fact, this Grape is 
so superior in many respects to other black 
Grapes that its excellence cannot be questioned 
for early and midseason crops. Doubtless there 
are several varieties, the best one having a deeper 











The hardiest Melon, ete. (Ultima 
Thule).—We fear there are no varieties of 
Melon quite hardy enough for your purpose, 
Try Queen Anne’s Pocket Melon, but in a 
sheltered place and not shaded, as the plants in 
open should stand full sunshine. Let the plants 
be as hardy as possible, similar to Vegetable 
Marrows in a frame, and plant out in May, 
Give shelter for a couple of weeks at night. 
Set the first blooms, and in your favourable 
locality you may do better than others have done 
in less favourable climates. Our advice would 
be to try several varieties—a couple of each ; if 
one failed others may not. Golden Perfection, 
Beauty of Syon, and Gunton Orange are noted for 
early ripening, and a trial would be interesting, 


as to get good results you require a thin-skinned 
variety with a dwarf growth; those named 
possess this quality. The best Tomatoes for 
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outdoor culture are Laxton’s Open Air, 
Sutton’s Earliest of All, and Conqueror, all good 
for your purpose, specially the two first ; but 
whatever variety you grow, it will be essential 
to get strong plants to put out in May, Strike 
the cuttings of the Verbena if you have a hot- 
bed in May, when the new wood is a few inches 
long, in sandy soil, but without heat. 
young shoots in July with a heel of old bark and 
place in rows made firm in a compost of road- 
scrapings and coarse sand, in a warm, raised 
border. Seaweed is valuable as a vegetable- 
manure for such roots as require saline food, 
such as Seakale, Asparagus, and green crops, and 
turf-ashes are excellent for heavy soil to mix 
with land for Potatoes, Onions, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Turnips, Beetroot. 


Land planted with Apple -trees 
(R. W. Parsons).—Make up a paste of cow- 
manure, lime, and clay, and after cleaning out 
the holes in the bark of the trees, rub them full 
of this paste, and tie a piece of cloth or canvas 
round the stem at that point to keep out the 
air and encourage the formation of new bark. 
The weeds should be kept down. Young trees 
will grow faster on cultivated land than if weeds 
are permitted to grow. Probably a mulch of 
manure round the trees over the roots would be 
beneficial. The heaps of weeds may be dressed 
with newly-slacked lime. They will soon decay 
sufliciently to dig in, provided they are annual 
weeds only. If there is Couch Grass among 
them the roots will grow if dug in. Can you 
burn the weeds, or char them, so as to kill the 
roots and seeds of the perennial weeds? After 
you have got the land into good order you may 
plant what vegetables you like upon it, such as 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Cabbages, French Beans, 
Cauliflowers, Onions, Carrots, Vegetable Mar- 
rows, etc. If you work the land well from this 
to end of February it will be in good order for 
cropping in March. 


Strawberry Vicomtesse H. de 
Thury.—I have just started a large number 
of plants, and find no better means to get a 
free growth and good length of spikes than by 

unging in fresh leaves in frames. Many 
people have good Strawberry houses and need 
not resort to frame treatment, but I question if 
the results are better. The plants greatly 
benefit by a mild heat at the start, and the 
moisture from the leaves suits them. There is 
also no trouble with red-spider. I have tried 
many varieties, but so far none have beaten 
Vicomtesse. Royal Sovereign promises well, 
but I have not been able to force it so early as 
V. H. de Thury, not having had sufficient 
stock. The value of Vicomtesse is its good 
flavour even when grown under adverse condi- 
tions, as I often place 100 or so of the earliest 
plants when the fruit has set in a Cucumber- 
house on shelves, and the flavour then is better 
than that of other much later kinds and grown 
in a suitable temperature.—W. 


American versus English Apples.— 
A short time ago a large importer of American 
Apples sent me a hamper of carefully selected 
fruits, also some from the Dominion, asking my 
opinion of them as compared with English fruit. 
One Apple of each popular variety was sent, 
and so far as appearance went they were. all 
that could be desired, but with the exception 
of Newtown Pippin the flavour was decidedly 
inferior to good English Apples. In justice to 
Newtown Pippin, it must be stated that it was 
of excellent quality, only slightly behind Cox’s 
Orange, Ribston Pippin, and one or two 
other highly-flavoured varieties grown in this 
country. In spite of its excellence, however, 
the sender stated in his letter that annually the 
demand declined for it, as the appearance is not 
so striking as that of Northern Spy, Baldwin, 
and others with a rich colour, but of poorer 
quality. Another noticeable feature was the 
great superiority of the Canadian Apples over 
those from the States, particularly in the 
crispness and greater quantity of juice. On 
other occasions I have received similar speci- 
mens, which only confirms me in the opinion that 
even in bad seasons our English Apples are 
superior to any in the world when well grown, 


and it is greatly to our discredit that such 


immense imports of admittedly inferior Apples 
reach this country. The Australian and Con- 
tinental consignments are at present compara- 


tively small, but likely to be increased in the 
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near future unless our home growers not only 
improve existing kinds, but also extend or 
form new ones on the best and most approved 
lines. Unfortunately, Cox’s Orange Pippin will 
not succeed everywhere, but where it does well 
it ought to be extensively planted, as it is 
always in demand, The lowest price I ever got 
for this variety was 303. per cwt., and this 
winter the grower could have quoted his own 
price for good samples. Several fruiterers and 
others wrote me they would pay any price in 
reason for it, thus testifying in the strongest 
manner to its superiority over all others, 
whether American or otherwise.—W. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
THE CYCLAMEN-FLOWERED NARCISSUS 
(N. CYCLAMINEUS). 
PLeass tell me how to grow this delightful little 


flower. I have never done really well with it. 
Does it require special surroundings ?—E. R. 


* * This Narcissus, of which we give an 
illustration, a3 some of our readers may not 











The Cyclamen-flowered Narcissus (N, cyclamineus). 


know it, seems to have puzzled some growers. 
The best flowers we have seen have 
bulbs planted in a peaty bog within a few 


een on 


inches of a running stream. It is also happy by 


the side of a pond, the bulbs being planted on 


the slopes a few feet from the water’s edge. 
Mr. Peter Barr, writing some time ago about 
this Narcissus, said: ‘In Spain and Portugal, 
where I met with N. cyclamineus, it was grow- 
ing on the margins of mountain streams or in 
the flooded meadows adjoining, and nowhere 
else, and the wetter the situation the finer the 
flowers and the larger the bulbs. In one 
instance I found a colony on a little islet in 
mid-stream ; I also found it growing on little 
elevations near to the stream, and in such 
places the plants were weak and the bulbs small. 
Often I met with the bulbs on low banks where 
they had been washed down. I have gathered 
it in the water of the stream, being attracted by 
the greater size of the flower. N. cyclamineus 
and the Hoop-Petticoat Narcissus have a pre- 
ference for wet places. Often have I waded 
ankle-deep for them, and then washed my boots 
and stockings in the mountain stream to rid 
them of the sand and mud.” 





2221.—Christmas Roses.—Presumably, 
‘*Seyah” has grown his Christmas Roses in the 
open. I know of several collections that have 


done badly owing to the heat of the past summer, 
This, however, generally occurred where the soil 
was very light, or where the plants were not 
adequately attended to in the way of timely 
mulchings and copious waterings. Inall proba- 
bility your correspondent’s plants would be the 
better for division. A good bed should be 
prepared for them, from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
in depth, a layer of cow-manure placed at the 
bottom, and the lower foot of the soil well 
mixed up with the same ingredient. The plants 
should be taken up, placed in tepid water, and 
the roots afterwards washed clear of the soil 
by hose or syringe. Then the separate crowns 
should be carefully pulled apart, a sharp knife 
being used to cut the roots where necessary. 
In planting, the separate crowns should be placed 
from 18 inches to 2 feet apart, some good soil, 
such as fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
peat, being laid round the roots. The end of 
February is a good time for planting, September 
also answering equally well; but as ‘‘ Seyah’s” 
plants seem unsatisfactory I should advise the 
former month. Before the hot weather com- 
mences a mulching of leaf-mould and rotten 
Mushroom-bed or hot-bed manure should be 
given, and a plentiful supply of water afforded 
during hot weather. A slightly shaded position 
seems most conducive to the well-being of these 
plants._S. W. F., South Deven. 











































































HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS FROM 
SEED, 


Tne time is drawing near when the sowing of 
seeds of choice perennials should receive atten- 
tion. Many amateurs probably, working on the 
system of ‘sowing the seeds as soon as ripe,” 
will have sown such as they were themselves 
able to secure in the past summer and autumn. 
I do not consider that anything is gained by 
sowing seed as soon as ripe, but rather the 
reverse. One very obvious disadvantage of the 
system is that some species and varieties of 
plants germinate so quickly that they appear 
above ground at a season of the year by no 
means favourable to their well-being. And 
even supposing them to be sufficiently hardy to 
endure frost with impunity, there is the ad- 
ditional risk of the seedlings being devoured 
by slugs. For these reasons, therefore, it is 
always advisable to delay sowing the seeds for 
a month or two after being collected—suffi- 
ciently late, in fact, to ensure their remaining 
dormant through the winter months. It is a 
very common practice to sow the majority of 
seeds in pots, pans, or boxes of fine soil, though 
I am by no means convinced that this is the 
safest and best way. Of course, there are risks 
and uncertainties, whatever method is employed, 
though I incline to the belief that the greater 
risk is encountered when the seeds are sown in 
well-drained pots. These latter are too often an 
obvious evil, by reason of the frequent and 
repeated waterings which become necessary —an 
operation responsible for the loss of much good 
and valuable seed. A far simpler, and I 
venture to think a much safer way at the same 
time, is that of sowing the seeds in the open 
ground, or in ground at least that can be pro- 
tected overhead by a spare light. 

For many things even this protection would 
be unnecessary, particularly for the stronger- 
growing kinds, such as Lupines, Hollyhocks, 
Gaillardias, many Poppies, Everlasting Peas, 
and others which germinate quickly and soon 
make vigorous plants ready for transplanting. 
Such as these may be gathered together in one 
block for instance, while another may be set 
apart for such things as Coreopsis, Campanulas 
of the Peach-leaved section, also C. latifolia, 
which, though somewhat strong growing, 
has seeds of small size. This batch should 
also include such things as Adonis, Geums, 
Lychnis chaleedonica and MHaageana, Dra- 
cocephalum, Sweet William, Columbines, 
Agrostemma, Armeria, and many others, while 
a third section could well be made up of 
many species of Primula, also Polyanthus 
and Auricula, herbaceous Lobelias, Lychnis 
Lagasce, Campanulas of the turbinata group, 
also fragilis, isophylla, and indeed any of the 
very minute-seeded kinds that require either 
sowing on the surface merely or with a very 
slight covering. All such as these repay for 
sowing in-a frame which may be darkened at 
will, and thus save much labour and anxiety in 
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watering. In this latter the soil should be pre- 
pared by digging, and an inch of finely sifted 
soil added on the surface and made somewhat 
firm. Using very dry soil on the surface will 
dispense with adhesiveness in firming. When 
this is done a good watering may be given and 
the seeds sown thinly on the following day, 
marking out a small plot for each and labelling 
as the work proceeds, Provided a good 
watering be given at the start and the frame 
darkened, little else will be needed for some 
time. All the larger-seeded kinds in the open 
will be best sown in shallow drills a few inches 
apart, protecting them from birds and cats by 
sprays of Gorse, Holly, or similar things. For 
very rare and choice alpines, or such as may 
tuke a long time to germinate—for example, 
some of the Gentians, Hellebores, Hepaticas, 
Primulas, etc.—it is a good plan to sow the seeds 
in pots in the usual way, afterwards standing 
each pot in a saucer of water. By supplyiag 
the water in this manner the soil will be kept 
moist without fear of disturbiog the seeds by 
repeated surface waterings. In adopting this 
method it will be necessary now and again to 
allow the saucer to become quite dry, other- 
wise the soil may become sour. If the pots are 
covered with darkened glass, and occupy a 
shady place, they will only require occasional 
fresh supplies of water below to keep the soil 
sufficiently moist. 

It is not safe to discard seed-pods for at least 
two years, as many things are slow to vegetate. 
This is particularly true of Trollius, Antheri- 
cum, Hellebore, and many other things even 
when freshly gathered seeds only are employed. 


Indeed, I have more than once thought that | 


we want a large bold group of it. 


survived, 


will die. Some may think this 
aging, but the plant produces 


ing, and it is advisable if 
seed. 
from the finest, 


and worthy of special care. 
seedlings once a year is easily done. 


quarters in autumn. 


old C, auriculata, A. 





GUNNERA MANICATA. 


seen, 








A bold leaved hardy plint (Gunnera manicata), 


From a photograph sent by Mr, F, W. Burbidge, 


Trinity College Gardens, Dublin. 


the sowing of freshly gathered seeds is a mis- | 


take, and that some species at least produce 
equally good results and germinate more quickly 
when securely kept for a few months. For 


instance, I have experience of Hellebores taking | 


three yeara to germinate, and Trollius and An- 
thericums nearly two and a half years when the 
seed has been sown as soon ag ripe. These 
seeds were fully ripe when collected even to 
falling, while others of the same batch kept 
over have appeared above ground in a little 
more than half the time in the firat named, and 
considerably earlier in the others. Dictamnus 
has some peculiarities also when raising it from 
seed, and much variation and uncertainty also 
exist among the Columbines, Is it likely that 
seeds are influenced in this respect by the pre- 
sence or absence of sunlight and sun-heat at 
their time of ripening, and their vitality les- 
sened or increased in proportion ? H. 





COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA. 
Tuts fully deserves its name, as its flowers are 
very much larger than those .of any other 
Coreopsis grown in gardens, whether annual or 
perennial. When first introduced it was said, 
on the authority of Dr. Gray, that its blooms 
were about the same size as those of OC. 
lanceolata, but it was not long in cultivation 
before it produced flowers that altogether 
surpassed in size and beauty even the best 
forms of the older C. lanceolata. It isamenable 
to treatment as an annual, but then only a late 
summer and autumn bloom is the result, Per- 
haps others who have growa it over several 
seasons will give us some information as to their 





experience, but it seems to me that the proper 


9 inches broad, borne on prickly stalka or 
pstioles fully 7 feet long—so long that a man 
6 feet in height can stand quite easily underneath 


the great umbrella-like leaves, 
This Gunnera is one of the most noble hardy 


| foliage plants in existence, and forms an effective 
It must 


object in deep, rich soil near water. 
have a sheltered position, as its enormous leaves 
are otherwise apt to be torn by high winds or 
gales. All the Gunneras are well worth cultiva- 
tion, even the small creeping species from 
Magellan, but the larger kinds are especially 
valuable garden plants, Gunnera scabra is one 
of the best, and in the Island of San Juan Fer- 
nandez there is a handsome species called 
G. pellata, which has vase-shaped leaves, 
capable of holding a gallon or two of water after 
heavy showers. This fine kind, unfortunately, is 
not at present in cultivation, but we hope that 
some explorer of Robinson Crusoe’s island will 
send us seeds or rhizomes of this most remark- 
able plant. 

As planted along pond or river margins these 
giant Gunneras are most valuable and beautiful 
as seen contrasted with Pampas Grass, Arundo, 
or light and feathery Bamboos. 

F. W. Bureipce: 





Daffodils in pots.—Every lover of Daffo- 
dils likes to have them for as long a season as 
possible, and since they are so amenable to pot 
culture, and lose none of their charming grace 
and beauty when grown in this way, it is sur 
prising one does not see them in pots more often, 
Hard forcing they do not like, but they can be 
brought on gradually to flower some weeks in 
advance of those outside, and most welcom> 


course is to treat it as a biennial—certainly so if 
If well grown 
it flowers so freely that it will in the end die. 
The first group that I grew bloomed from early 
; summer till early winter, but not one plant 
In two smaller groups of plants 
raised last year some plants at the present time 
have strong side-shoots that will certainly grow 
again another year, whilst those that flowered 
very freely are very weak and in all probability 
discour- 
and ripens 
an abundance of seed even whilst flower- 
prolonged 
blooming is desired to keep the faded flower- 
heads picked off, except such as are wanted for 
In raising it from seed slight variations 
occur as regards the size of flowers, and it will 
be wise therefore to encourage and save seed 
Even if we eventually come to 
treat it entirely as an annual, this will not 
detract from its value, for it is a graceful flower 
Raising a batch of 
The seed 
may be sown at any time in spring and strong 
plants be ready to put out into their flowering 
The leaves of this species 
are quite distinct from those of C. lanceolata, 
being large, long, pinnate, and like those of the 


Oor illustration gives a glimpse of one of the best 
developed plants of Gunnera manicata I have 
It grows in the rock garden at Narrow- 
water Park, near Newry, and has leaves 11 feet 































they are. I have just called upon a neighbour 
whose greenhouse is quite gay with them, 
making a pretty display at small cost of labour 
and fuel, for he has done little more than keep 
the frost out. Among the kinds in bloom I 
noted pallidus precox, Countess of Annesley, 
Sir Watkin, Duchesse de Brabant, ornatus, and 
Leedsi, white and yellow types. Many more 
kinds will be open in a few days. There is not 
much trouble and little outlay involved in the 
pot culture of these bulbs. A few kinds, notably 
Sir Watkin, continue to flower freely, although 
kept in pots two or three years in succession ; 
but there are exceptions, and the general rule 
for safe guidance should be to give the bulbs 
one year in the open ground and one year in 
pots. With a piece of reserve ground for the 
purpose this is a simple and easy matter.—A, 





ROSHS. 


WINTER ROSES. 


THE bulk of the December Roses in London are 
of French or foreign growth, and consist chiefly 
of Mme, Falcot and Isabella Sprunt, with a few 
Safrano and l’Idéal. There are also a few 
English grown Roses, but while these are com- 
paratively few and far between, I'rench Roses, 
consigned in boxes of 100 each, may be said to 
have furnished the markets and overflowed into 
the streets. These French Roses have also more 
colour than English ones of the same sort, and, 
being massed in hundreds, add to the colour, 
which the Roses presented in single file hardly 
pozsess. 

The flower-girls in the street are not slow to 
add to the colour of their Rose-buds, The purple 
glow of the foliage of some of our Teas adds 
greatly to the effect of the half-opened buds, 
hence to increase the body of purple foliage in 
contrast with the Rose-buds of cream or gold, 
not a few of these clever mounters work in 
one or more glowing crimson leaves of Berberis 
Aquifolium with the all too scant leaves of Mme. 
Falcot. There is, however, a striking lack of 
white Roses in the metropolitan streets and 
markets a fortnight before Christmastide, and 
surely it is not beyond the ability of our English 
growers to flood the markets with home-grown 
Niphetos Roses for Christmas as liberally as 
they are supplied with foreign Roses, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, Arums, Roman 
Hyacinths, and Tulips. D. 





Moss Rose Cristata, sometimes cailed 
Chapeau de Napoleon, and at others Crispée, 
was sent out almost seventy years ago, and if 
one gets hold of the true variety it is still the 
best crested of thisclass. It should not be con- 
founded with the common Moss Ro:e, although 
both are very fragrant and somewhat similar, 
but Cristata is a much newer production and 
more mossy. Both are only moderate growers, 
best on their own roots, and need rather hard 
pruning. 


Mme. Georges Bruant, one of the 
hybrid Japanese Briers, resulted from crossing 
Rosa rugosa with Sombreuil, and partakes of 
the characteristics of both—almost pure white 
and semi-double. R. rugosa alba is a perfect 
single white; Sombreuil is very thin and of 
lemon-white shades. The result is a vigorous 
grower with a long bud and of truly perpetual- 
blooming nature, with much sweeter perfume 
than in the ordinary Rosa rugosa. 

Imperatrice Hugenie is the name given 
to three perfectly distinct Roses. M. Guillot 
sent out a Perpetual Moss under this name in 
1856 ; one year after M. Beluze introduced a 
Bengal Variety, and three years before M. Oger 
sent out a Hybrid Perpetual. Such confusion is 
caused by this multiplicity of names that a trade 
grower is often accused of substituting a variety 
when in reality the only error was in not know- 
ing for certain which class or section of Rose was 
alludedto. ‘There are many similar instances to 
the above, and much unnecessary annoyance is 
caused by this careless naming. 


The old Cabbage or common Pro- 
vence Kose, known in this country for 
almost three centuries, is still grown around 
London beneath fruit-trees. It supplies a large 
number of partially crested buds, which when 
cut young are almost like the Mosses and very 
sweet-scented, Not a vigorous grower, and 
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when on its own roots and allowed to sucker at 
will, it is long-lived and hardy. There are 
several home and Continental names for this old 
favourite in addition to the above— R. 
d’Hollande, R. hortensis, R. de Chou, R, 
centifolia communis, and others. 


2°03.—Roses.—‘‘ Heath” would, I think, 
find climbiny Captain Christy a more effective 
Rose for the wall than climbing Souvenir de la 
Malmaison. In the south-west it is a very 
rapid grower, and produces a profusion of its 
beautiful shell-pink flowers, Réve d’Or should 
not be omitted from any list of climbing Roses. 
It is a lovely sight when covered with its 
delicately-tinted blossoms, and furnishes a wall 
in a very short time, its foliage also being 
decidedly distinct and attractive. William 
Allen Richardson, again, where the blossoms 
come of the proper shade, an orange-fawn, can 
hardly be beaten, and the pictures formed by 
house-walls and porches smothered in its 
prodigal clusters of bloom always arrest atten- 
tion, Personally, much as I like the old 
favourite Gloire de Dijon, I should be inclined 
to prefer either of the three before-mentioned 
Roses as climbers to cover a large space of wall. 
—S. W. F., Torquay. 


2219.—Gloire de Dijon Rosesin con- 
servatory.—Roses never do so well when 
planted in huge pots or tubs as when set in a 
border in the house, the soil in the receptacles 
usually becoming sour before utilised by the 
roots. When planted out this does not occur. 
In a glass-house where climbing Roses can be 
grown, Maréchal Niel should always be tried. 
It is possible that it may not succeed, but, 
should it doso, there isno Rose that can compare 
withit. I know a little unheated glass-house 
owned by a villager in which a Maréchal Niel 
thrives to perfection. Each spring, £5 to £10 
worth of the finest and best-coloured blossoms 
that could be desired are marketed. This is, I 
confess, not an everyday case, but what isdoneby 
one may be done by others. Can not ‘‘ Wexham ” 
harden his heart and replace one of the Gloire 
de Dijons by a Maréchal Niel, and make a good 
border for it instead of planting it in a tub ?— 
LANSCOMBE, 


SOFT-WOODED WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 


THESE are now grown very largely, few places 
of any size being without one or more small 
span-roofed houses specially adapted to their 
culture. These being kept at a minimum of 
50 degs., are very gay for some three or four 
months through the dullest time of the year. 
It is impossible to dwell on all the good things 
available for the purpose, but there are two or 
three worth noting at this particular time, as 
the season for their propagation for another 
winter is now fast approaching. Zonal Pelar- 
goniums are among the best winter plants. 
They should be struck singly in small pots, 
and shifted on twice, using at the final potting 
a stiff, holding compost that will be conducive 
to firm, short-jointed growth, and potting 
firmly as for Strawberries. I have tried 
many varieties, but can find nothing better 
than such old favourites as Raspail, Guillion 
Mangilli, Constance, and Queen of the 
Belgians. In fact, I look upon these in 
their respective colours as the best winter- 
flowering varieties in cultivation. If any 
correspondents have found anytiing better, 
perhaps they will kindly name the varieties, 
Raspail Improved hardly comes up to its name 
with me—a larger truss, but the growth is 
coarse and straggling. Thesummer quarters of 
these Pelargoniums and other plants intended 
for winter work are pits from which Potatoes 
have been cleared. They stand here ona bed 
of ashes close up to the glass, get plenty of air 
day and night, and are lightly shaded during 
very hot weather. Of the two Libonias, L 
penrhosiensis is much the better ; indeed, it is 
of its size about the best winter-flowering plant 
grown. It has been a dense mass of flower for 
the last two months, [ find plants in 4 inch 
pots come in very handy for house decoration 
They are used in connection with Ferns for 
grouping round large Palms, Dracznas, etc. 
This Libonia is struck with the Pelargoniums 
and potted finally in a similar compost. A few 
of the old winter Bagonias, as fuchsioides, 


Carrieri, and Kuowsleyana, can also be struck 
at the same time, and a few plants of EKupa- 
torium riparium. ‘The branching flower-heads 
of the latter look well associated with scarlet 
and pink Pelargoniums. A batch of Primula 
obconica, if propagated by division, may find a 
place with the above-named plants, and with 
them through the winter months batches of 
Freesias, Cyclamens, and Bouvardias. EK, 





THE COTTON-PLANTS. 
(GossYPIUM HERBACEUM AND G. BARBADENSE.) 
Tue Cotton-plants are rarely seen in our climate 
except as grown in warm greenhouses in 
botanical gardens, but they are of a light and 
graceful habit, and bear white or pale lemon- 
coloured flowers, very like those of a single 
Hollyhock, having a purplish-crimson centre 
or eye. The plants are very easily grown as 
annuals by sowing their seeds in February in 
heat, and growing them on in pots of rich sandy 
soil, The Cotton-plants are closely related to 
Hollyhocks, Hibiscus, and Abutilons, the cotton 
of commerce being the silvery hair-like covering 
of the seeds inside the capsules or seed-vessels, 
Cotton is largely grown in India, China, Egypt, 





Flower of the common Herbaceous Cotton-plant (Gossy- 
pium herbaceum). From a photograph gent by Mr. 
Leonard Tattersall, Thornton House, Heywood, Man- 
chester, 


and in the Southera States of North America, 
being one of the most valuable of all textile 
products, FI. W. Burpivee, 





Canarina Campanula.—This is a deci- 
dedly interesting and at the same time pretty 
flowering plant, that produces its blossoms 
towards the end of the year. It is said to have 
been introduced into this country from the 
Canary Islands in 1696, but it is now very 
seldom seen, and may in vain be sought for in 
most nurseries. This Canarina forms a fleshy 
root-stock, from whence spring stout succulent 
shoots that reach a height of a yard or two. 
These shoots branch out towards the upper part, 
and are there plentifully clothed with foliage. 
The flowers, which are very freely borne, are 
bell-shaped, drooping, and about the size 
of those of the garden varieties of Abu- 
tilon, to which they bear a _ considerable 
resemblance. In colour they are generally a 
sort of yellowish red, with deeper veins. This 
Canarina behaves in a very different manner 
from most of the occupants of our greenhouses, 
as it continues fresh and green for some time 
after flowering; then just as the majority of 
plants are in full growth this goes to rest, and 


‘| erected separately, at a very small cost. 


continues in that state till early autumn, when 
it pushes up the stout shoots and grows quickly. 
During the season of rest it should be kept 
fairly dry, then, just as it is on the point of 
starting, it should be to a great extent shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted. A rather 
light compost suits it best, and thorough drainage 
must be ensured. This last remark especially 
applies if it is planted out in the greenhouse, 
under which conditions it does well.—H. 





CONSERVATORY. 


1, Witt you kindly give me an estimate of 
probable cost and any suggestions for the erec- 
tion of a conservatory in the space shown on 
sketchsent? 2, Walls A and B are walls of the 
house. There is a window, the sill of which is 
10 feet 3 inches from the ground, in wall A, and 
2 feet from the angle of the wall. There are 
two windows 12 feet from the ground in wall B. 
Wall C is a boundary wall. 3, Could a lean-to 
be erected, or must I have a span-roof? I 
wanted to avoid a valley in which snow, etc., 
would collect against the house. 4, 1 want to 
include a small potting-shed, about 8 feet by 
5 feet, and stoke-hole for heating apparatus 
against wall C in the angle of the walls. 5, 
What would be the difference in price if the 
conservatory is made to.extend to 27 feet from 
wall B, so as to be entered from a verandah 
which runs along the front of the house? Height 
of verandah at back, 10 feet ; breadth, 8 feet ; 
height at front, 7 feet. 6, Doorsrequired : One 
to enter close to verandah, one to potting-shed ? 
7, What heating-apparatus do you recommend, 
and what length of piping would be necessary 
to keep frost out? The position is a sheltered 
one. 8, Could an oil-stove be used to heat the 
boiler in place of the usual furnace, and which 
is least expensive? 9, I want a durable but not 
expensive house, and no elaborate design, as 
economy is the greatest object. 10, The house 
could be erected either by local workmen or by 
the firm who supplies the house, 11, The 
flooring must be of plain red Dutch tiles. 12, 
Estimate and suggestions for arrangement of 
staging are also desired, 13, There is a 
window in wall B by which the conservatory can 
be entered, 7 feet 6 inches in breadth, so that 
space must be left clear in the centre of the 
wall. 14, Dorchester is the station, G.W.R. 
and L. and 8. W.R. lines ; distance from station, 
1} miles barely. P.S.—I like plenty of ventila- 
tion and an easy method of opening windows. 
C.8. 8. 
*" If the proposed structure does not extend 
beyond the corner of the house, along wall A 
(19 feet), there is just sufficient height up to the 
windows in wall B to get in a lean-to roof, pro- 
vided the height to eaves in front does not 
exceed 6 feet. Twenty feet is a long rafter, but 
if the stuff is stout enough (3 inches by 2 inches 
at the least), and two cross purlines, each with 
two standards (uprights), are put in, it will carry 
even heavy glass all right. Such a structure, 
19 feet by 17 feet, would cost considerably less 
than a span, as there are no gutters, etc., to fix, 
and the stoke-hole and potting-shed could be 
If the 
house is extended to front of verandah, a span- 
roof, with one end abutting against wall B, and 
the other a glazed gable, becomes necessary. 
The cost ofa lean-to structure, 19 feet by 17 feet, 
may be roughly estimated at about £40, while 
that of a span, 27 feet by 17 feet, with gutters, 
etc., would probably run to £70 or £80 at the 
least. Of course, something depends upon the 
facilities for obtaining materials, and the status 
of the firm doing the work ; it is impossible to 
say to £10 or so, and tenders for the work should 
vary even more than this. To the above sums 
must be added, say, £5 for staging, £15 for heat- 
ing apparatus (fixed), another £5 for the potting- 
shed (if quite a plain affair would suffice), and 
nearly another £5 for ventilating gear, ete. 
Paine’s counterbalanced gearing is much the 
best, being very simple, and so easily worked 
that a child can open or close the ventilators of 
even a large structure in a few seconds. To 
pave the whole with 6-inch square red Dutch 
tiles would cost £5 or £6, but the spaces 
beneath the staging need hardly be tiled, we 
should say. A good plan as regards staging 
would be to have ordinary stout lattice staging, 
3 feet wide, fixed against the side walls where- 
ever it could be placed, leaving the centre open, 
forming a space on which to stand large Palms, 
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specimen plants, etc., or groups of smaller ones. 
100 feet to 120 feet of 4-inch iron piping 
would be required to heat the house properly, 
and this could be well and economically heated 
by means of a No, 3 or 4 upright independent 
cylindrical ‘‘ Star” boiler. We cannot advise 
the use of either oil or gas for heating a house 
of this size, as the expense would be too great. 





Monochetum  sericeum  multi- 
florum.—In a warm greenhouse this is just 
now in flower, and a pretty little plant it is. 
It forms a freely-branched bushy specimen, 
clothed with oblong-shaped leaves, while the 
flowers, which are each about a couple of inches 
in diameter, are of a very pleasing shade of 
purplish-mauve. This Monochetum is very 
free-flowering, and at this season of the year its 
bright-coloured blossoms are especially welcome. 
Much the same might be said of M. Lemoinia- 
num, except that the flowers are of a deep rose 
tint. These Monochzxtums need a soil princi- 
pally composed of sandy peat, and too much 
atmospheric moisture during the winter is very 
injurious to them. The Monochetums are 


A cottage garden in South Deron, showing foreground of Roses and Ferns, From a photograph sent by Mr, F. W. Fitzherbert, 
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men, which can be flowered well in heat during 
February. Eranthemums are sometimes grown 
in frames during the summer, and where con- 
stant attention cannot be given to keeping the 
atmosphere charged with moisture this is doubt- 
less a good plan. Hot-house treatment when 
rationally carried out is, however, the most 
conducive to success. Plenty of water, both in 
syringing and in damping floors and stages, 
should be used, or red-spider will make its 
appearance, Care should be taken to ventilate 
but sparingly, as this Eranthemum is impatient 
of draughts and does best in a somewhat close 
atmosphere. Liquid-manure may be used with 
good results, especially as regards the older 
batch of plants. Unfortunately, the flowers 
drop as soon as cut, and are therefore useless 
for decoration.—S. 





A DEVONSHIRE COTTAGE GARDEN. 
THE accompanying illustration shows a different 
style of cottage to that represented in GARDEN- 
ING, Jan. 4. We see here a heavily-thatched 


roof and a delightful growth of Roses in the fore- 





Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


nearly related to the Pleromas and Lasiandras, 
which include among their number some most 
beautiful flowering plants for the greenhouse. 
Lasiandra macrantha, with its rich purple 
blossoms, is well known, while Pleroma elegans, 
at one time popular, is now rarely seen. It is 
difficult to maintain in a thriving state, but so 
beautiful as to be well worth a little extra care 
and attention. It forms a rather upright, but 
freely branching shrub, said to reach a height of 
5 feet, though it will bloom when much smaller 
than this.—T, 


Eranthemum pulchellum.—There is 
no flower that provides such a striking shade of 
blue in the stove at this season of the year as 
the above. Blue is a scarce colour in winter, 
and the full rich tone—almost gentian-blue—of 
the blooms always attracts attention. The 
plant, which is a native of the East Indies, is 
easily propagated. Cuttings of the young 
growth taken in the spring root very quickly in 
sandy soil if kept close, and by the winter, with 
a little judicious stopping, make good plants 
bearing many panicles of bloom. Autumn- 
struck cuttings in small pots, if well treated, 
produce handsome flower-spikes and look well 
associated with the giant strain of white Cycla- 








ground, scrambling over wooden palings, with 
hardy Ferns at the base. Popular as the Rose 
is, we think too little of it as a hedge plant, 
though what is more beautiful and fragrant than 
the Sweet Brier or climbing varieties permitted 
to ramble over palings, or in the case of the 
Brier to form with Quick and the Japanese Rose 
(Roga rugosa) a thoroughly strong and handsome 
hedge? The least attractive features in many 
gardens are those upon which most money has 
been spent; the blaze of tender summer 
flowers, for instance, often unhappily associated, 
crude, harsh, and unpleasant. We seek rather 
such a picture as that in the illustration, which 
costs little to produce, and is a never-failing 
source of pleasure. We were in a lovely garden 
in the summer and autumn last which smelt of 
the Sweet Brier, used by the thousand in the 
hedges. The wind was scented with the spicy 
fragrance, and after a shower of rain on a warm 
summer day a garden of sweetest odours gratified 
us. 





Lilac Mme. Lemoine.—This is one of the many 
double-fiowered Lilacs raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. 
It differs from those previously grown in the flowers being 
pure white, and on this account as well as the duplex 
character of ita blossoms it will doubtless become popular, 
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ABUTILONS. 


THERE are many varieties of Abutilon with yel- 
low blossoms, but of all of them I prefer Golden 
Queen, a free-growing, free-blooming variety 
with rather long flowers of a beautiful golden- 
yellow. It is a first-rate subject for winter- 
blooming, for where flowers have to be supplied 
at all seasons some of the Abutilons are well- 
nigh indispensable. As this variety is one of 
the best in its colour, so the old white Boule de 
Neige still stands out as unsurpassed among 
flowers of that tint. Boule de Neige has been 
grown in our gardens for many years, but I am 
unacquainted with its origin or early history. 
By the intercrossing of this variety and the 
brick-red Darwini, the numerous forms that we 
have now in cultivation originated. Of Reds 
there are many varieties, and Royal Scarlet, 
Firefly, and Scarlet Gem are all good. Among 
those of a pink, rose, or light purple shade, such 
as King of Roses, Anna Crozy, and 
The Premier may be mentioned ; while among 
striped flowers we have Abu- 
ti'on striatum and the large 
bold- growing A. venosum. A 
few years ago two very dwarf 
varieties were put into com- 
merce, but they were never 
much grown. They were ro- 
seum compactum and Vivid 
compactum, both in their way 
very pretty. Of variegated- 
foliaged forms there are geve- 
ral, some of which are largely 
used for bedding out during 
the summer. Chief among 
these are Thompsoni, whose 
leaves are mottled with a 
creamy tint; Darwini tessella- 
tum, with yellow variegation, 
the arrangement of which is 
well expressed by the varietal 
name of tessellatum ; nevium 
marmoratum, a free-growing 
form whose leaves are mar- 
bled with cream and light 
green; Souvenir du Bohn, 
deeply-lobed leaves after the 
manner of A. striatum. They 
are all broadly margined with 
white. Another newer form 
which is of Continental origin 
is a good deal in the way of 
the last-named, but the edging 
of white, or rather creamy- 
white, is very much deeper ; 
so much so, indeed, that in 
many of the leaves the central 
green portion is but a small 
part of the leaf. The slender, 
rambling - growing A. vexil- 
larium is also represented by a 
variegated-leaved variety, but 
when growing strongly this is 
very liable to revert to the 
ordinary green-leaved form. 
The last to mention of these 
variegated Abutilons is A. 
Sellowianum variegatum, whose large almost 
horizontally disposed leaves are marked with 
a couple of tints of green and pale yellow 
in varying proportions. One double-flowered 
form is in cultivation—viz., A. Thompsoni flore- 
pleno, but it is, to my mind, less pleasing 








than the single-flowered forms; still it is 
by some grown for the sake of variety. 
Given a warm greenhouse during the 


winter, flowers of Abutilons may be had 


nearly throughout the year, for in the 
summer young plants in pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter will flower freely, 


while older specimens if planted in the open 
ground will bloom for a lengthened period. As 
wall or pillar plants many of the Abutilons are 
very suitable, the more vigorous forms, such as 
A. venosum, being best for lofty structures, 
while most of the garden varieties will furnish 
pillars or walls of medium height. A. vexilla- 
rium, whose small, brightly-coloured blossoms 
are supported in a drooping manner by long 
footstalks, displays its prominent character- 
istics when trained to a conservatory or green- 
house roof, and out-of-doors at Kew this 


species has, strange to say, passed through 
several winters on a low wall in front of one 
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of the stoves. All the varieties of Abutilon are 
readily propagated by means of cuttings, which 
strike root very quickly, but where time and 
space are at disposal, the raising of seedlings is 
an interesting occupation, for they all hybridise 
readily, and some very curious forms may be 
cbtained. The distinct A. insigne, with its 
striking crimson blossoms, might (in conjunction 
with the garden varieties and some of the most 
distinct species) yield very interesting results, 


af 
. 


1989.—Caltivation of the Tea plant. 
—The seeds should be sown in well-drained pans 
or boxes of sandy peat—or a mixture of loam, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and sand, with a little leaf- 
mould, answers as well—and be placed in a hot- 
bed or warm-house at 75 dega. to 85 degs. ‘T'en 
degs. less will do, but they like plenty of 
warmth during the early stages. Keep the soil 
constantly moist—drought is fatal—and when 
2 inches or 3 inches high pot singly in ‘‘ thumbs,” 
or 2) inch sizes, still using chiefly good peat and 
sand, plunge in the hot-bed again (if possible), 
and keep moist. When getting pot-bound again 
they may have a 2-inch shift. Shade from hot 
sun while the foliage istender. Always encourage 
geowth in the spring and early summer with 
heat and moisture, but harden the growth off 
during the autumn, See note on p. 667.— 
BiCaks 


Pelargoniums failing.—I have a nice 
house of Pelargoniums, but the bottom leaves 
keep going yellow, and have to be cut off. I 
give plenty of air, fire-heat only when needed, 
and very little water. I shall feel much obliged 
if you can inform me what to do ?—Ormr, 

*," It is difficult to assign a cause for this 
fault, without knowing exactly how the plants 
have been treated throughout, and the exact 
condition they are in at the present time. It 
appears probable that the plants are kept 
rather too dry, and this would cause the 
appearance described. Try the effect of giving 
a little more, giving a full supply whenever 
really necessary, but not before. It would also 
be advisable to dissolve a very little soot in the 
water, say once a fortnight, and if the plants 
are forward and strong, and the pots. full of 
roots, very likely rather more nourishment, is 
required, and a weak in vusion of guano and 
nearly fresh horse-droppings may be adminis- 
tered occasionally with benefit now that the 
days are beginning to lengthen slightly. Beyond 
this the plants may not have been potted 
sufficiently firm, or the soil be not of the right 
description. Lastly, if the neighbourhood is to 
any extent confined and smoky, that will 
account for the failure to some extent, as well- 
furnished plants cannot be grown under such 
conditions, 


Culture of Gloxinias.—I should feel ex- 
tremely obliged if youorany of yourreaders would 
inform me as to the best method of cultivation 
for Gloxinias. I want to grow some plants fora 
show which will be held early in July. I have 
about sixty bulbs now resting ; they are still in 
the pots in which they flowered. I was looking 
over them the other day, and I found some of 
the bulbs rather soft. Is it for want of mois- 
ture? The bulbs are in a temperature from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. I have also some young 
bulbs from cuttings struck last August. I have 
some good loam, leaf-mould, and manure. I 
also want to raise some seedlings this spring. 
Can I get the seedlings to flower by July? I 
have got a forcing-house and greenhouse.—A 
ConsTANT READER. 


*,” These most elegant and showy plants 
luxuriate in the genial température of a mild 
stove or intermediate-house, ranging from 
60 degs. to 70 degs. or 75 degs., with a con- 
stantly humid atmosphere, freedom from 
draughts, and shade from all but very faint 
sunlight. In order to get the plants in full 
bloom by the early part of July, the tubers 
should be potted and started towards the end of 
February or early in March. Place them at 
first in pots of about twice the diameter (inter- 
nally) of the bulbs, using a mixture of fine 
loam, peat (or Cocoa-nut-fibre), leaf-mould, and 
sand, in nearly equal parts, with good drainage. 
Plunge the pots in a hot-bed at 75 degs. or 
80 degs. and give very little water until the 
plants are well in growth, but dew them over- 
head on bright mornings. When in growth 
give water more freely, and as soon as the roots 


begin to work round the sides of the pots shift 
them into others about 2 inches larger, using a 
similar mixture of soil, but doubling the pro- 
portion of loam, reducing the sand, and adding 
@ dash of soot and bone-meal or some good 
artificial, and also making the soil rather firmer 
than at first. Always afford free drainage. 
Keep the plants in the hot-bed, if possible, until 
rooted out and growing again, when they may 
be removed to a shelf near the glass or on to 
a high stage where they will receive plenty 
of light, but shade regularly from direct 
sunlight. They do wellon boards over a water- 
tank. Drought must be carefully avoided 
throughout, or the plants will be attacked by 
thrips and will suffer severely. Do not syringe 
the plants overhead much, and only with pure 
rain-water, but in bright or warm weather keep 
the surrounding surface always moist. If the 
plants do well, and fill their pots with roots 
again by the middle or end of May, they may be 
again shifted into pots a size or two larger, 
proceeding as before, but making the soil 
still firmer, and adding a little old hot-bed 
manure, and a dose or two of some stimulant 
shortly before will enable them to get hold of 
the fresh soil the more quickly. When again 
rooted out and the flower-buds are rising, feed 
the plants moderately with weak~ soot and 
guano-water, an infusion of horse or sheep- 
droppings, and towards the last a weak solution 
of sulphate of ammonia, 4 oz. to the gallon, 
twice or thrice. Seed sown any time this 
month, in a nice hot-bed or stove temperature, 
and the seedlings pricked out as soon as possible 
(into shallow pans or boxes) and kept growing 
on briskly with plenty of warmth and moisture, 
will make nice plants in 3-inch to 44-inch 
pots by the middle or end of June, and begin 
flowering early in July. They may be potted 
into *‘ thumbs” or ‘‘ small 60’s” at first, and 
when fit be shifted into the larger sizes, but 
they must experience no check from first to last. 
If the old tubers are just a little “limp” now, 
they are too dry; shake them out and store 
them in alittle just moist Cocoa-nut-fibre. The 
cause of actual decay is too much moisture or a 
too low temperature ; yours is about right. 

2216.—Culture of Freesias.—I should 
advise your correspondent to place his Freesia 
bulbs in sand for the present, in order to keep 
them dormant till the hot weather commences, 
when they should be roasted on a hot, sunny 
shelf in the greenhouse preparatory to potting. 
I have always found it extremely difficult to 
ripen the bulbs sufficiently in the winter to 
ensure flowering. In wet, sunless summers 
bulbs are often insufliciently ripened, and, in 
consequence, flower poorly the next season. In 
fact, as far as my experience goes, the thorough 
ripening of the bulbs is a sine qud non to attain 
successful flowering. In the spring of 1895 
many collections bloomed  unsatisfactorily, 
owing to the sunless summer making it difficult 
to ensure the adequate roasting. The bulblets 
had better be grown on in seed-pans, as they 
will require another season’s growth before 
becoming of sufficient size to blossom. The 
larger bulbs may be potted, and with attention 
to ripening should flower well. The chief 
difficulty when seed is sown in March is to get 
the bulbs into their proper season of flowering, 
which is from January to April. At the Cape— 
their home—they flower about February and 
March. Bulbs do best when potted in July 
and August, dying down naturally in May and 
June, and being roasted for six or eight weeks 
previously to repotting. When potted they 
should be placed in a cold frame and covered 
with 6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre, which should 
be removed as soon as the growths show above 
the soil. They may remain in the frame till 
the flower-spikes can be felt, and then be brought 
into the greenhouse.—S. W. F. 

Tres-Pzeonies in pots.—A plant of that 
lovely Tree-Pxony Reine Elizabeth, growing in 
a pot, and already bearing several fine flowers, 
suggests one certain way of fully enjoying the 
great beauty of this and other kinds. As yet 
none of them are common or very popular in 
gardens, which is surprising considering the size 
and gorgeous beauty of their flowers. ‘They are 
slow-growing things, but, all the same, bloom 
well enough in a young state, and under glass 
retain their fine form and purity of colour un- 
marred by any inclemency of weather, such as 
too often prevails at the time of their flowering 
in the open air.—A, 
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NOTES ON LETTUCE. 


Ar this time many will be making up their seed 
orders, and a few remarks on the different 
varieties of this indispensable salad may, per- 
haps, be serviceable. For sowing in gentle heat 
in early February I have none to equal Early 
Paris Market ; it has a nice sturdy habit, forces 
well, and forms small, solid, tender hearts of 
excellent flavour. Another advantage is that 
it may always be relied upon to come into 
use before those that have stood the winter are 
over. For succession, Veitch’s Perfect Gam is 
really what its name implies, and stands hot or 
dry weather splendidly without bolting to seed. 
These are the only two Cabbage varieties that 
I grow in quantity for summer use, with Ham- 
mersmith Hardy Green for winter and spring 
use. Amongst Cos varieties, Paris White is a 
great favourite here, and preferred to all others 
during the past two dry summers, the hearts 
being large, white, very crisp, and of agreeable 
flavour. Paris Green is also liked, being only a 
little inferior to the White, but I found it ran 
to seed sooner, and the leaves have a rather 
coarser mid-rib, Little Qaeen is a fine sort to 
turn in quickly and is of good quality, but here 
it bolted soon, and it would not do to have large 
quantities planted out, as many would spoil 
before they could be used. For winter and 
spring use Hick’s Hardy White is a fine variety, 
doing particularly well on our warm soil, and is 
seldom injured by sharp weather. If is always 
ready for use before Bath Cos, a well-known and 
esteemed variety. I think it much better to 
grow only a few well-tried sorts rather than a 
number of untried ones that may disappoint the 
grower at a season when he most requires them. 
While growing, nothing in the garden s3ems to 
derive so much benefit from liquid-manure as 
Lettuce ; if given once a week no anxiety need 
be felt ag to the size or tenderness of the ees 

Forcing various roots.—There will be 
more demand for other roots, and one of the 
best is Chicory. Ihave for the last few years 
grown the Witloof. The above root forces so 
readily that it is not necessary to place large 
quantities in the house at one time. The roots 
winter well if plunged in the open and covered 
with litter in severe weather. Swede Turnips 
placed in a dark cellar force very quickly, and 
the young tender growths form a nice vege- 
table. Herbs will now be in greater demand 
in @ green state. Mint should lifted and 
boxed or placed in beds in heat. Tarragon 
will require similar treatment. Chervil and 
Basil should be sown in boxes, watering carefully 
for a time.—G. 


Salsafy.—Ona the Continent, and especially 
in France, this vegetable is highly esteemed both 
by the rich and the working classes. It is 
delicious when properly prepared and so simple 
of culture, that one wonders why it should be so 
little grown in this country. In hard winters, 
when there is not too much variety in vegetables, 
Salsafy forms an agreeable change, and it is said 
to be one of the most nutritious vegetables 
cultivated in gardens. WTheseed should be sown 
early in April, but it is imperative that the 
ground be thoroughly prepared for its reception. 
It must be stirred a foot or more in depth. 
Ground that has been trenched a year or so 
previously will be just right and plenty of 
manure must be worked in. Theseed drills will 
require to be about 1 foot apart, and the plants 
thinned to some 8 inches from each other. 
Frequent surface stirrings will promote a free 
growth. Ona the approach of winter the roots 
should be stored in dry earth.—J. 


New Turnip Early White Milan.— 
This is a valuable Turnip for sowing in frames 
or a8 a first early in the open ground. Last 
season it was very good and the earliest variety 
I have grown. In appearance it is much like 
Extra Early Milan and equally as early, if not 
earlier. Early White Milan is not large, and a 
distinct strap-leaved variety, coming into use 
ten days or a fortnight earlier than Snowball 
and other white varieties. The bulbs are pure 
white, not at all large, flesh sweet and of 
superior flavour. Its quick growth makes it a 


valuable addition to our list of none too many 
really good early kinds, —G, 
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DWARF OR KIDNEY BEANS. 


THERE is no lack of dwarf Beans, and of late 
years some fine types have been added, and to 
the Runners also ; in fact, the whole family has 
been improved upon. At this season of the year 
the grower of French Beans will be select- 
ing his seed for next summer’s crop, and in 
doing so will be guided, in nosmall measure, by 
those kinds which produce freely over a long 
season. Now, this latter is not always attain- 
able with French Beans or those of the dwarf 
type, as the growers of these remark that 
they are soon over, but, in a measure, it is 
owing to poor cultivation. Of all the varieties 
cultivated for general use, there are none 
superior to the one illustrated (Canadian 
Wonder), and with good culture it will produce 
three crops, or what may be termed, pods in 
succession from June to September. This is 
worth more than passing notice, as so many 
amateurs have given up growing dwarf Beans, 
as they fail to produce for long, and are not of 
such good quality asthe runners. Dwarf Beans 
should be more grown owing to the in- 
troduction of good kinds. I admit that the 
Canadian is not the best early dwarf Bean, 
but it is best for general crop—for later crops, or 
what may be termed summer cropping. ''o get 
these crops there must be no 
starving of plants, both as re- 
gards food at the root or 
moisture during growth. 
Few plants suffer like these 
for want of moisture, and it 
will often be seen that six 
plants are growing where 
there should be one. If, as it 
is doubtless necessary to sow 
thickly, thinning should not 
be neglected, and each plant 
should have ample space to 
develop — indeed, crowding 
is the cause of short crops and 
the fatal red-spider getting 
established. A good watering 
of decayed manure should be 
given the land at this season, 
and in sowing, if there is 
fear of the seeds not germin- 
ating freely if sown thickly, 
the plants should afterwards 
be thinned to 1 foot apart 
and quite 3 feet between the 
rows. I admit they are 
rarely given this space, but 
they are seldom geen as strong 
as one could wish. Sowing 
depends upon the time the 
crop is required. For a first 
sowing the middle of April is 
early enough. In most shel- 
tered places I prefer first 
week in May for this kind, 
sowing asmall early Bean for 
the first crop. The plants, 

















be ventilated or shut up by a man in one minute. 
By adopting this system the maximum of light 
and of air are obtained, both desiderata in 
Tomato-growing. Hach house was heated by a 
terminal-end saddle boiler, and had two flows and 
returns of 4-inch piping. This is, of course, not 
sufficient heat to grow ‘l'omatoes satisfactorily in 
during the winter, but it is doubtful if, in spite 
of the good prices realised then, Tomato-growing 
is a paying concern in the dark days, when the 
flowers set badly. The houses can be utilised 
during that period by planting early Potatoes, 
dwarf Peas, or Canadian Wonder Beans, leaving 
sufficient space between the rows to set out the 
young Tomato-plants in their permanent posi- 
tions before the other crops are taken out.— 
LANSCOMBE. 


Best Peas and Potatoes.—Will you 
kindly give me the names of one or two sorts of 
Potatoes with good table qualities for garden 
culture, to come in after Ashleaf? Also about 
six sorts of Peas to form a succession not too 
tall?—W. 8. 

*," There are now so many second early 
Potatoes that to advise as to one kind is diffi- 
cult, as you do not say the kind of soils in which 
they are to be planted, so we will name varieties 
that do well in most soils, and half-a-dozen to 






































when in full bearing, delight 
in moisture. My plan is to 
give the roots liquid-manure 


once a@ week and to damp overhead in the | 


evening after hot sunshine. To get a long 
succession of pods it is necessary to gather the 
Beans as they form, not allowing any to get 
old, as the old pods stop the formation of new 
ones. [I also go over the Beans and top them 
after a good quantity of pods have been 
gathered—that is, remove a few inches, say 
three, of the old bearing wood. They then 
break out and will furnish a crop till cut down 
by frost, the only attention required being food 
and moisture in liberal quantities. In dry 
weather give a mulch of litter or short manure. 
To keep up a constant supply by sowing again 
the first week in July there will be fine plants 
for September gathering, and by that time the 
earliest crop may be allowed to ripen seed, 
having furnished the table for some months. 
G. W. 


2217.— A Tomato-house. —The best 
houses for Tomatoes are those having glass sides. 
I have lately seen structures admirably adapted 
for the growth of these plants. They were 
200 feet in length and 25 feet in width. The 
sides were of glass sashes, each side being opened 
by four levers, one at each end of the house and 
two in the middle, the roof ventilating by a 
lifting ridge in four pieces. These houses could 








Canadian Wonder Dwarf Bean, 


select from: Early Puritan does well in light 
land ; it is an heavy cropper, cooks well, and is 
one of the best of the American varieties, but 
not so suitable for wet, clayey Jand. Windsor 
Castle does well in most soils, and ig one of the 
most profitable Potatoes for garden culture of 
first-class quality ; Sutton’s Seedling is equally 
good, but does not crop so heavily as the last- 
named ; Triumph is likewise a splendid variety 
—it is one of the best of the many good Potatoes 
sent out of recent years, and an excellent keeper. 
The well-known Magnum Bonum is difficult to 
beat for late use. The best varieties of Peas to 
form a succession in some six varieties are 
the following, and as you do not want tall kinds, 
none exceed 3 feet to 4 feet. The best for early 
crop is Chelsea Gem; this is the earliest, and 
may be planted at 3 feet apart in the rows, as 
it does not exceed 15 inches in height. For its 
size it is remarkably prolific, and a Marrow 
Pea, being much superior to the early small 
white Peas so often recommended. The one to 
follow this is Stratagem, a Wrinkled Marrow 
of compact growth, and one of the best crop- 
ping and flavoured Peas grown. It does not 
exceed 2 feet to 3 feet, often the lesser height. 
Dr. Maclean follows ; this is a dwarf Marrow, 
large pods of splendid quality, 3 feet in height, 
Gradus, a new variety, is noted for its excellence, 


‘being 3 feet in height, but is rather expensive. 
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Daisy is an excellent dwarf variety, and only 
15 inches to 18 inches in height, and follows the 
first crop. Veitch’s Dwarf Mammoth and 
Maclean’s Best of All are noted varieties for crop 
and quality, and do not exceed 3 feet in height. 
These form a succession in order named, with 
the exception of Daisy, which is a second 
cropper after Chelsea Gem. For a late lot 
Veitch’s Perfection cannot be beaten. 





VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 


THEM. 
Broccout, 
ANOTHER useful branch of the Brassica tribe, 
of a much more hardy nature than the Cauli- 
flower, though inferior to it in quality and 
flavour, and as when the winter is very severe 
the plants often succumb to the frost, especially 
where the soil is moist and heavy, it must be 
regarded as a somewhat risky crop—at any rate, 
in the colder parts of the country. 

Varieties are numerous, a good half-dozen (for 
succession) being Veitch’s Autumn Protecting, 
the Winter Mammoth, Snow’s Winter White, 
Sutton’s Snow White, the Leamington, and 
Late Queen. Danver’s Late Pink Cape is a 
hardy and excellent variety, but often objected 
to on account of its colour. A very hardy and 
useful kind is the Bouquet, which produces a 
number of small white heads in succession. 

The seed of Broccoli should be sown dur- 
ing the latter half of April or early in May, 
the late kinds a week or two before the early 
sorts, asarule. Sow in fresh loamy soil, on a 
sheltered border or ina cold frame, and prick 
the seedlings off and plant out in due course, 
placing them about 2 feet apart in the rows, and 
2 feet to 245 feet between these. Very small- 
growing kinds will do at 18 inches apart, and 
the very large sorts should have rather more 
space than above. Always plant Broccoli very 
firmly in deep and fairly rich soil of a rather 
substantial character ; but avoid fresh manure, 
which induces a rank, soft growth. Indeed, 
the best prevention of loss from severe weather 
in winter are firm planting in only moderately 
rich soil, and laying the plants down, or heel- 
ing them over, in the autumn—towards the end 
of October. This is done by taking out a spade- 
ful of soil on the north side of each plant, push- 
ing the latter over with the foot to an angle of 
40 degs. to 45 degs., the head facing north, then 
replace the soil at the base of the stem, on the 
south side, and make all firm with the foot 
again. This operation at once checks the 
growth, hardens the tissues, protects the stems 
slightly, and prevents the sun shining into the 
heads, which, after a frosty night, is what does 
the mischief. Some dry litter or Fern thrown 
over the plants on the approach of severe 
weather will protect them to a great extent, 
as also does a good fall of snow. The 

SproutTiInG Broccont constitutes a very 
productive and desirable class, the produce 
being of extra fine flavour, but, unfortu- 
nately the plants are comparatively tender, and 
are destroyed if the frost exceeds 8 degs. or 
10 degs. The culture is the same as for ordinary 
kinds. 

BRvussELsS SPROUTS. 


Of all the Brassica tribe this is probably tke 
most useful and popular, certainly for the 
winter crops. In hardiness it stands next to 
the Kales, being uninjured, except by very 
severe frost, and at all times most productive 
and delicious. The secret of obtaining plenty 
of fine sprouts or ‘‘ buttons” is to sow the seed 
and get the plants out early. If there is a 
greenhouse or a frame over a very gentle hot- 
bed, a box or two should be sown about the 
middle of February, but with only a cold frameit 
is seldom any use sowing for a month later than 
the above. For succession, further sowings 
may be made in April and the beginning of May. 

When the plants are up and fairly in growth, 
harden them off gradually, if raised in heat, and 
then prick them out at 4 inches to 6 inches apart 
in a cold frame or pit, or on a very sheltered 
and sunny border, taking care that they do not 
get nipped by late frosts. In May the most 
forward plants ought to be fit to go out, so plant 
them firmly, about 18 inches apart, in a bed of 
soil that has been deeply trenched and liberally 
manured previously. Allow a space of 2 feet 
between the rows. Give water as required, 
keep the ground clean, and no more care will be 
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required (except to remove the lower leaves as 
they fall or turn yellow) until the end of Sep- 
tember or October, when the first sprouts will 
be fit for use, Cut these from the bottom 
upwards as they become developed, leaving the 
head till last. The best way to plant out these 
and other similar plants ia dry weather is to 
draw drills where the rows are to come and 
water them well with a small but coarse rose, 
An hour or two afterwards put out the plants 
with a dibber, water them well in again, and, 
lastly, return the dry soil into the drills, 
Where “clubbing” in the roots of these or 
other plants of the Brassica tribe is trouble- 
some, a good dressing of lime should be given in 
the spring before planting (gas-lime is better 
than the fresh material, but must be applied at 
least three months before planting), and the 
roots be dipped in a puddle of clay, soot, lime, 
and water before planting, or some dry soot and 
lime be used in each hole. But where a proper 
system of rotation is adopted, and a little lime 
used occasionally there will be but little club- 
root, as a rule. As with all of the Cabbage 
tribe, a little crushed nitrate of soda, sprinkled 
around and between the plants (a small handful 
to each) before rain, acts as a quick and power- 
ful stimulant to growth, when such is required, 
In dry weather apply in the form of a solution, 
1 oz. to the gallon, but do not let it touch the 
leaves, 


































6 lb. of sulphur, and 10 lb, of soot, well mixed 
and powdered over the leaves when wet, will 
prevent the beetles from attacking them while 
the powder remains on them. Sand or ashes 
soaked in paraffin-oil and strewed along the 
rows is very useful, The weevils hide under 
any loose stones or rubbish near their food 
plants, so that such things should always be 
removed, They will also shelter themselves in 
cracks in the soil; if this be the case, treading 
the ground firmly on either side of the rows will 
probably kill a good many of them. The grubs 
of these weevils live on the roots of Peas, 
Beans, and similar plants, but, asa rule, do not 
do much harm. Among field crops Clover 
and Tares suffer almost as much as Peas 
and Beans. I have seen a crop of Clover 
sadly injured by this pest. Many of the leaves 
were reduced to mere skeletons. A proper 
rotation of crops, turning the infested crop into 
silage and skimming off the stubble, burning it 
as soon as the crop is off, are among the best 
remedies. Many of the weevils pass the wiater 
under Moss on the bark of trees and other 
sheltered places, making their appearance 
again in March. The grubs become chrysalides 
in the spring, and the weevils appear in June, 
and there is probably another brood later on. 
This genus of weevils contains twenty-nine 
species. The commonest is the Striped Pea- 
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slight dewing overhead both morning and 
evening will be beneficial. Keep the plants well 
up to the roof-glass on the shady side of the 
house, and at all times protect them from the 
direct rays of the sun; a very slight exposure 
to strong sunlight frequently causes the foliage 
to turn yellow. All ot these plants are more or 
less liable to the attacks of insect pests, 
especially thrips and red-spider. These must be 
guarded against by maintaining a moist atmos- 
phere in the house and free ventilation when 
practicable. If, however, these insects obtain 
a foothold, eradicate them with the vapour- 
iser, which is in every way preferable to 
Tobacco-smoke. If the plants are occasionally 
sponged over with clear water it will help to 
keep insects in check. The dwarf-growing 
Cypripedium niveum, C. bellatulum concolor, 
and Godefroy: luxuriate in a hot, moist atmos- 
phere, and where they may be but thinly shaded 
at any time. These species also require plenty 
of root room, and the same kind of compost as 
recommended for those previously mentioned 
will suit them, with the addition of lumps of 
chalk or limestone mixed with the compost, 































ODONTOGLOSSUM ROSSI. 


Tuts is one of the most useful Orchids an 
amateur can possess. It is easily grown in 


weevil (Sitona lineata), of which a figure is 
given; it is about j}-inch in length, of a 
greyish-browa colour, with yellowish longi- 
tudinal stripes ; the colouring varies in different 
specimens, as the insects are covered with 
minute scales, which are easily rubbed off. The 
grubs are white, about }-inch long, and are leg- 
less. Another very common species, the Spotted 
Pea-weevil, is very similar to its striped rela- 
tive in appearance and habits, but it is some- 
what smaller, greyer, and the wing cases are 
spotted with black. G. 8. 8. 




























INSECT ENEMIES. 
THE STRIPED PfA- WEEVIL (SITONA LINEATA), 


Tue family of weevils, which is a very large 
one, is one of the most, if not the most, injurious 
family of beetles to vegetation, and their depre- 
dations are all the more marked as so many of 
taem feed on our cultivated plants. These 
striped Pea-weevils are by no means exceptions 
to the general rule, as they feed on the leaves of 
Peas and Beans, etc, gnawing large rounded 
notches in them. This is often disastrous 
enough when the plants which are attacked are 
of a good size and in vigorous growth, but when 
seedlings are the victims, especially if they have 
been somewhat checked by inclement weather, 
they can scarcely recover, as often only the 
midrib3 of the leaves are left. These weevils 
are very difficult to fiad, as they are small 
(only j-inch in length), of a brownish-grey 
colour, and they fall to the ground, where they 
lie as if dead on the least disturbance, and being 
so much the colour of the soil it is almost 
impossible to find them. Thus it is a very 
awkward pest to deal with. Hand-picking is 
difficult to carry out on account of the habits of 
the insects. One of the best ways of preventing 
the young plants suffering from their attacks is 




























ORCHIDS. 


Cypripediums (Lady’s Slippers) (V. N. 
Vokes).—Of the many different species and 
hybrids belonging to this genus the majority of 
them are favourite plants, being very useful both 
for general decorations and for the production of 
cut-flowers. The individual blooms are of a 
most enduring character, lasting in good condi- 
tion for several weeks. Such heat-loving kinds 
as C. Stonei, C. levigatum, C. Dayanum, C. 
Curtisi, C. Chamberlainianum, C. Harrisianum, 
C. philippinense, ©. Rothschildianum, C. 
Sanderianum, C. Lawrencianum, C. Parishi, 
C. glanduliferum, C. Lowi, C. ciliolare, C. 
callosum, etc , and the hybrids obtained from 
them, all require the high temperature of the 
Kast Indian-house, with the thermometer 
fluctuating between 55 degs. and 60 degs. by 
night during winter, with a gradual rise of from 
5 degs. to 10 degs. by day with sun-heat, and, as 
the season advances, to several degrees higher, 
at which it should ba maintained during the 
summer months, The handsome C. villosum, 
C. Spicerianum, C. Boxalli, C. superbiens 
(Veitchi), C. venustum, C. barbatum, ©. Crossi- 
anum, C. insigne, and its numerous varieties, 
succeed best in the cool, moist atmosphere of 
the intermediate house. Of the Selenipedium 





Flower of Odontoglossum Rossi. 


the cool-house ; and its flowers last long in 
beauty. They are borne several together on a 
rather short stem, and have white petals, the 
narrow sepals spotted heavily with chestnut- 
brown. Few Orchids are so useful for button- 
holes. The form called majus has larger flowers 
than the species, and there are other varieties, 
differing in the size and markings of the flower. 





FERNS. 


— 


Notes on Ferns. —I am very much 
interested in the notes on Ferns in the two last 
issues of your valuable paper, especially with 
reference to those species hailing from that 
Fern-lover’s paradise, New Zealand. It would, 
I think, be a great treat for many an amateur 





Figs. 1 and 2, The striped Pea-weevil; Fig, 3, Pea- 


leaves notched by weevils, 


to push them into vigorous growth as quickly 
az possible. In dry weather they should be 
watered well with plain water, or, better still, 
with liquid-manure, which not only nourishes 
the plants but renders the leaves distasteful to 
the weevils. Sprinkling soot or lime, or a 
mixture of 1 bushel gas lime, 1 bushel fresh lime, 





section, as C. Sedeni, C. calurum, C. Reezli, CO. 
Schreederi, C. leucorrhodum, C. cardinale, C. 


heat, while others, as C. Schlimi, C. Domini, C. 


best in an intermediate temperature. At the 
recommencement of their growing season, 
which is generally soon after the flowers fade, 
each plant should be examined as to pot room. 
None of them care to be long in « pot-bound 
state, and when repotting it is advisable to 
allow plenty of space for root development. 
They should be potted in a compost of Sphagnum 
Moss and fibrous peat in about equal propor- 
tions, intermixing with it a moderate quantity 
of broken crocks. The pots should be about 
one-third filled with drainage. When re-potting 
place a thin layer of Moss over the crocks so as 
to prevent the particles of soil being washed 
down among the drainage. ‘The base of the 
plants may be about on a level or a trifle above 
the rim of the pot. When the plants have 
become re-established, and during their growing 
ceasoa, they must be afforded copious supplies 
of water, and during the hot summer m°n‘hs a 





longifolium etc., all of them delight in strong 


caudatum, and its distinct variety Wallisi, grow 


or professional grower of Ferns to see with what 
profusion and luxuriousness they thrive and 
spread in that Fern-clad island. A few years 
ago I was collecting specimens for drying in the 
Waitakeri ranges, about sixteen miles from 
Auckland, and among many other varieties I 
came across one which struck me very much by 
its peculiar shape and beauty, and went by the 
name of Kidney Fern (Trichomanes reniforme, 
I believe). I found this beautiful species grow- 
ing freely on rotten tree-trunks that had been 
felled some time in a dense Kauri Pine forest, 
Iam inclined to think this Fern is rather rare 
in this country, as I have not seen or heard any- 
thing about it. I am sure it would succeed well 
if grown as suggested in your issue of Nov. 30th, 
1895, on the trunks of Tree-Ferns, if kept moist 
and shaded. I would be obliged if some of your 
numerous Fern-lovers would give their experi- 
ence, or any particulars as to cultivation of this 
variety kind.—C. §., Wigan. 





A good plant food.—We have received ceveral ting 
of With’s plant food for trial, and find that it is all true the 
manufacturers (Hereford) say of it, being useful for indoor 
plants, Vines, fruit-trees in pots, and in other ways, 
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Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpsnina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evrror of 
GarRpENINa, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the PuBLisHEr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
hen more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
wn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 


the paper. 


communication, 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and owr readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seck assist. 
ance, Conditions, soils, and means vary so injinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 


ments) shou 


should mention the number in which they appeared, 





2271.—Use of sea-sand.—OCan the above be used in 
the place of ordinary sand, and if not, will the washing of 


if make it suitable ?—Amaraur, 


907) 


2272.—~Caraation H. K, Hales.—Can you inform 
me through your paper the colour, habit, and growth of 
the Carnation H, K. Hales, ay [ have received a variety 
of sorts, including this one, and have searched four 
different catalogues, and cannot find it mentioned ?—A 


CONSTANT RWADER OF GARDENING. 


2.73.—Heating house with gas.—I am going to 
build a lean-to greenhouse, 20 feet by 9 feet, that I should 
like to heat (sufticient to keep the frost out) with gas. I 
can have the stove thorourhly isolated, and carry the hot- 
water pipes round the greenhouse. Would you advise me 
to use gas, and can you recommend any particular 


apparatus ?—F. S. B. 
9on7 


2274, — Chrysanthemums Mme. Therese 
Rey and Sanflower.—Oan any north-country reader 
of GARDENING inform me when is the proper time to stop 
the above varieties to succeed in obtaining good show 
blooms for the early November shows, or if it will be 


necessary to stop themat all? Locality, near Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.—A CONSTANT READER, 


2275.—Treatment of ground.—I have just come 
into. possession of one-fifth of an acre of old pasture-land, 
which I wish to convert into a kitchen garden for the 
coarser kinds of vegetables—Potatoes, Cabbages, Kale, 
Sprouts, etc. I have so!d the top spit of 9 inches to a 
nureeryman, and underneath is 3 feet of good loamy soil, 
which, I suppose, is really brick earth, as there are many 
brick-flelés in the neighbourhood. Will you please tell me 
how I shall properly (but economically) trench and manure 
this land so that it will be suitable for my purp se, and 
very much oblige ?—JNoO WaALpRAM. 


2276 —Roseés in house.—Alony the centreota span- 
roofed greenhouse, 20 feet by 12 feet, I purpose making a 
bed in which to plant Roses, 12 feet by 3 feet. IH ow shall 
IT proceed? What drainage will be required, and what 
compost do you advise? I have some first-class fibrous: 
loam at hand. I purpose eventually devoting the house 
to the culture of Roses for button-holes, etc. I thought 
of planting Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Climbing 
Perle des Jardins, Climbing Niphetos, Ganeral Jacque mi- 
not, and R. M. Henriette. Are these the best kinds for 
the purpose, or what others do you suggest? Would 
W. A. Richardson be a serviceable adiition? Would 
Iv Feance succeed planted out in greenhouse? II get 
Strong plants well established in pots, would it be any 
drawback if I bloomed them the first year ?—MANCUNICIAN, 


To the folowing queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are smvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
tie varicus subjects. 


2277.—Treatment of Roses (Amateur, Washing- 
boro’) —Tae Roses you name are all vod. D> not prune 
till quite the end of March, and cus rather hard back, 
You will get sone good blooms, 

2278 —Value of refuse (Novice).—Do not use your 
old vegetable matter for Carnations. Indeed, you would 
do well to mix lime with it now and lay in a heap for 
some time, and useit for digging in for vegetables or other 
coarse things, 


2279.—Uasatisfactory Carrots (7. J..C.).—Last 
summer wa3 bad for roots; being dry for a long pariod, 
they made slow progress after rain. Tne earth being so 
warm they split, and, of course, were no good. This variety 
often does split in dry, light soils, and in such seagons. 
Can you give another trial, a3 it may no occur another 
season? 

2280.—Treatment of lawn (J. Nash Stephenson). 
—You may use two bashels of lime on your lawn. Dis- 
tributeit evenly. Run the rake over it immediately after 
scattering. Spent Hops will do very well for mulching 
bedding Begonias, etc. Will not look quite so neat as the 
fibre, and as it drys the wind may distribute it. I wever, 
this may bs obviated, 


2281.—Orchids for cold-house (Amzte ur, Hants. ). 
—OCypripediums spectabile, acaule, Calceolua, pubescens, 
parviflorum, macranthum, japonicum, etc. Disas grandi- 
tlora, Veitchi, Kewensis, crassicornus, longicorau, race- 
mosa, etc. Bletia hyacinthina, Hvbenaria Ciliaris, O-chis 
foliosa, O. maculata, and the many pretty varietics of 
Satyriam. <A few Olontoglos3ums of the crispum type 
and other plants of that genus, also Misdavallias of various 
sorts, may be tried in the warmest part of the house, but 
during very cold weather the temperature of the house 
being low, it would be advisable to keep these Andaan 
species rather on the dry side at the root, 








































that plants are fully exposed to the licht. 
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shady side, 


and make a plant, 


to cut it hard back annually. 


and looked well with them in tubs? 


it means close attention for some time. 


at them, a3 they wil! probably eat them freely. 


them for you.—G. S. S. 


2289 —Planting Vinas (J. Pavitt).—Your Vines 
should have all the soil shaken out at planting, the roots 
soread nicely out, and the soil made firm at planting. 
Miny Vines fail through leaving roots in a mass, Taey 
cannot grow well, and the shaking out is only a slight 
check if done just as the sap rises. Do not plant in out- 
side borders very early, as the roots are behind the tops in 
action, We prefer April to earlier dates for outside 


borders. 
2290.—Strawberries in house 


grow a batch of Lettuces, or the like. 


2291—Vine management (Vinery).—You could 
not expect a Vine t> bear much fruit the first year; it 
would have but few roots to support a crop. Prune at 
oncs to last eye or bud, cutting off a good portion of the 
wood, and only leaving say 2 feet of new cane. It should 
not have been allowed to fruit last year at all, or only a 
little. This early fruiting ruing so many Vines. Top- 


dress a3 yOu wish, but give a good rest, Startin March, 
but do not give much heat, say 50 degs. at night, 60 deg. 


by day, when vou start, and syringe overhead several 


times daily. 


2292,—Canker in Apple-trees (J. C.).—We fear 


there is no real remedy for canker yet discovered. Many 


things have been mentioned, but, so far, none to arrest 


decay. Our remedy is to encourage free growth, and not 
do much pruning. The trees you note limewashed ig not 
always for canker—in fact, rarely so, but to kill Lichens, 
maggot, and blight, and any insects which find a winter 
resting-place in the bark. For canker we have found 
quicklime, sulphur, a small portion of petroleum, and 
clay, well mixed, and painted over affected parts arrest 
decay for a tima. 


2293,—Pears turning bad at thecore (Zz. R 
Reynolds).—The variety of Pear you complain of (Beurré 
Diel) often goes like yoursin some spils. To do it jastice 
it requires a warm wall or aspect. Are your trees in the 
open? If so, that would account forit, as this Pear ig not 
suitable for cold soils, but ig grand otherwise. It also 
does best on Qiince-stock, Yours, ifon a warm soil, may 
be on the Pear-stock, and will be of poor flavour and not 
ripen. Our fruits this season on a south wall on Quince- 
stock were grand, If you can assiat ripening in any way 
do so next season. 


2294 —Young Vine-canes (Charlie).—You do not 
tell us if your new wood is strong and well-ripened. The 
following is the usual mode of procedure with new rods 
from old canes—to cut back well the first season ; say if 
your roof is 12 feet, to cut back to 4 feet from base, next 
year to 8 feet, and the following year allow full length. 
By this you will get much stronger wood at base, whereas 
if left it would probably not swell in later years. In fact, 
it should take three seasons’ growth to get the full cane, 
and during that time do not allow the bunches to grow on 
the new break, making the portion of rod for next season 
—that is, the top bunch—till the whole length is made. 
In fact, do not prune heavily at all during growth of 
canes, 


2282. — Planting Tomatoes (South Devon).— 
Tomato plants now 4 inches high will be strong enough to 
plant outin a house where the night temperature averages 
60 degs. early in February, and if the right kinds are 
planted the results will be as good a3 if small plants were 
set out later, We are assuming the house is suitable, and 


3—Plants for house in manufacturing 
towa (LEilives).—You ought to grow all the plants you 
name, and you might add Arum Lilies, Genistas, Mig- 
nonette, Cyclamens, etc. You might also grow a few 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes, and Grape-Vines, Toe Toma- 
toes and Grapes will be best grown in pots or boxes on the 
sunny side of the housa, keeping the Cucumbers on the 


228t.—Bulbs upon Begonias (Constant Reader 
Billericy).—There are several Begonias that bear little 
bulblets on bottom of the stems like the little bulb 
enclosed. Itis a natural propensity of the variety ; there 
is nothing unusual about it. There isan old variety we have 
often seen in cottage windows years ago named, we think, 
B, bulbifera, of this type. Every little bulblet will grow 


2285.—Cobeea scandens losing its leaves 
(Glaryford).—1t is quite natural for this plant to lose its 
lower leaves when grown indoors at thig season. . After 
a certain point the stemg become hard and woody, ag 
described. Any pruning should be done in the early spring 
—next month or early in March. As a rule, this plant 
grows 80 rampantly under glass that it is usually necessary 


2286.—Plants in tubs (J. Arnold).—Oa no account 
grow the things you suggest; they are for the open. Try 
the African Lilies (A rapanthus), Fankia ovata, Sieboldi, 
and other fine-leaved kinds, Bay, if you want an ever- 
green, and we lately saw ths Romneyi Ooulteri very fine 
inatub. A note will appear upon it shortly. Wo should 
like to hear from other readers what plants have succeeiei 


2237,—Getting rid of weeds (Rusticus).—The 
Coaltsfoot (Tussilago farfara) ig a most difficult weed to get 
rid of. We only know of two ways of clearing it out. The 
first is to fork out every bit of root, and the second ig to 
send a boy over the ground with a sharp hog, and cut off 
every bit of green as it appears. This will starve the roots 
out, and in turn they will die. Uader any circumstances 


2283 —Iasects (R, Johnson),—Your letter reached 
me without any tin box. There are so many kinds of 
maggots or grubs in ‘‘leaf-soil” that I cannot hazard a 
guess 89 to what they are or whether they are injurious or 
not. The dung of your Fowls hag nothing to do with the 
maggots. I should give the fowls every chance of getting 
li you 
will send some maggots to the oflize I will gladly name 


(Edwards ).— 
Ssrawberries (in pots) would be a very suitable crop for 
the purpos3 in question, but the plants ought to be already 
established and well rooted out in 6-inch pots, and it 
hardly pays to buythemin. If you can maintain a steady 
temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs., French Beans might 
b3 grown, a3 they come along quickly, and generally sell 
well, but they are useless in a cool-house at this season. 
Failing these, you mizht take a crop of Mushrooms, or 
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2295, — Pinching pot-Mignonette (Constant 
Reader).—It only one plant is grown in a pot the point 
should be pinched to make it branch out and thicken. 
But pinching reduces the size of the individual flower- 
spike, and many growers leave five plants in a pot and do 
not pinch. We have, by sowing iv spring and keeping the 
plants growing through the summer, shifting into Jarger 
pots as required, had single plants 3 feet high and 2 feet 
through, and covered with flowers in the autumn and 
winter. These plants were frequently pinched during 
growth, and not permitted to flower till October. 

2293.—Grafting Crab-stocks (Constant Reader). 
—You can graft Apples on Crab, but not on Plums or 
Pears, The best Applesare, for table, Cox’s Orange, King 
of Pippins, Blenheim Orange, E nperor Alexander, Margil, 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Beauty of Kent, Reinette du Canada, 
and Winter Ribston. For cooking, Manx Codlin, Lord 
Grosvenor, Cellini, Golden Spire, Lord Derby, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Bismarck, Wellington, Alfriston, Norfolk 
Beaufin, Northern Greening. You will do well to get 
someone to show you the grafting, or get a book illustrat- 
ing the subject. Get your grafts now; cut down your 
stocks in six weeks’ time. 


2297. —- Oleanders (Oleander). — To induce these 
plants to flower freely they should be encouraged to make 
a vigorous growth duricg the spring and early summer, by 
giving them one or two liberal shifts, using rich, loamy 
soil, and when rooted ont give plenty of water and weak 
liquid-manure. At the same time they should have a 
light position, with little or no shade, and free ventilation. 
Towards the autumn ripen the growth by full expoeure to 
sun and air. At this season the plants may be advan- 
tageously stood out in the open air for a month or more, 
During the winter keep cool and airy, and moderately but 
not too dry, as the foliage is evergreen, 

2298.-Growing Ten-week Stocks (Constant 
fvader).—Ten-week Stocks sometimes go off witha diseace 
known locally ag blackleg, and is chiefly caused by sowing 
early in heat, and permitting the plants to remain too 
long in the seed-pans. With more rational treatment, not 
30 much forcing, sowing thinly, and pricking cff ag soon 
ag they can be handled, and hardened in cold frames, 
there will not be much risk of failure. Dressings cf lime 
and soot are always beneficial ; and it may be necessary to 
change some of the soil. When the same beds are planted 
with stocks every year, a little sulphur dusted among the 
young plants as they come up will be beneficial. 


2299.—Retarding Vines (P. 7. W.).—You should 
prune your Vines at once close up to the rods; but your 
other question as to keeping them back is difficult, as you 
want to keep the house full of plants that require a tem- 
perature through the winter sufficient to start the Vines. 
We see no way out of the difficulty, unless you can get 
the Vine-rods outside house for next three months ; the 
other alternative being to keep your house much cooler 
and not study the plants, as, you see, your Vines under 
present conditions cannot rest. Vines at reat should have 
no fire-heat of any kind, and yours are rarely below 50 degs, 
Can you get Vine-rods outside? This would help you. 


2300.—Treatment of Amaryllis (Amateur, 
Hants ).—Several of the original species of these gorgeous 
subjects, and consequently a good many of the hybrid or 
seedling forms obtained from them, are of a more or less 
evergreen nature, and should be treated as such. These 
ought to have just enough water given them during the 
season of rest to prevent the foliage flagging to any 
extent, but the deciduous kinds do best if dried off 
entirely for a time, Both should be kept in a temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 dege, during the winter, the higher 
figure being exceeded as seldom ag possible, and nothing 
less than the lower at any time permitted. Your plants 
will doubtless flower all right in due-time. Taey may be 
started again shortly now, 


2301.—S weet-scented Rhododendron not 
flowering (G. 7.).—The Hybrid or sweet-scented Rho- 
dodendrons flower freely if properly managed, and the 
plants placed where the wood can be ripened. Your plants 
fail for want of this ripening. We should like to ask what 
condition the roots are in. There must be something 
wrong when the buds drop off without opening. If the 
roots are unhealthy or if the soil is in a bad, sour condition 
that may explain why the buds drop. If the plants have 
ever suffered for want of water when standing outside, that 
might account for the failure. If, on the other hand, the 
plants are much pot-bound, a little liquid-manure, weak 
and clear, during the progress of bud formation would be a 
help. Olean soot-water is always beneficial to this class 
of plants, but keep lime in all shapes and forms away from 
them, 


2302.—A red-coloured flower amongst Pan. 
sies (Curator, Hemingjield).—If you are really desirous 
of utilising a subject of a bright red or scarlet colour, 
Nasturtium Tom Thumb is of value, as there are few 
others to equal or surpass it. One good plant from which 
you should obtain splendid results is Begonia Worthiana. 
This is one of the most free-flowering bedding Begonias, 
Well-grown plants attain the height of about a foot, the 
stems being covered with a number of charming little red 
blossoms on short stalks. If your border is slightly shaded 
from the noonday sun so much the better. This subject, 
together with Pyrethrum aureum selaginoides, in them- 
selves form a pleasing contrast in colour, We are very 
doubtful a3 to the wisdom of associating the Viola and 
Pansy of the colours you describe with flowers of a scar- 
let colour. Our experience is that they do not blend 
pleasingly together. You would secure a far happier result 
if you were to confine yourself to the Pansy, or Tufted 
Pansies (Violas) These free-owering and pretty subjects, 
massed together, in themselves form quite a unique pic- 
ture; and if you were to secure plants of the yellow 
Tufted Pansy, Ardwell Gem, or Wonder, the three colours 
would indeed produce a very pleasing effect. 


2303.—Pruning a Jasmine.—Long sprays of the 
White Jasmine hang down untidily from a plant trained 
to the wall, and I do not know whether to cut them off or 
not, for fear of diminishing the number of flowers in the 
spring. Will someone advise —Nogopy, 


*.* It is the short, twiggy growths of this plant that 


















































produce the bulk of the lowers, 80 that any long and strong 


shoots may be removed now without seriously decreasing 
the quantity of bloom next summer. The best time to 
prune this plant is immediately after the flowering is 
past, 
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2304.—Culture of Bananas.—I would be much 
obliged if you would inform me if Bananas can be success- 
fully cultivated in this country under glass? Also some 
hints as to their cultivation ?—Tuos. RYAN, 

*.* Get Garpenina for October 12, 1895, 
Banana is fully dealt with and illustrated, 


2305.—Manuring Hyacinths.—I should be glad 
if you would kindly tell me whether I could give manure 
to Hyacinths in glasses, and what manure would you 
advise ?—BLUE BELL. 


*,* A pinch or two of soot, guano, or sulphate of 
ammonia will do good tf dissolved in the water once or 
twice after the spike begins to rise. 


2306.—Grevilleas.—D> these bloom, and when? To 
what order do they belong, and are they hardy or other- 
wise ?—H, R. P., Walsall. 


*,* These are greenhouse plants, cultivated for the 
most part for their elegantly laciniated foliage. G. elegans 
and G. Preissi produce ornamental flowers as well, how- 
ever, some time during the summer, The best fine foliaged 
kinds are G. robusta, G. r. elegantissima, G. Manglesi, and 
G. Forsteri. They belong to the order of Araliacec, 


2307.—Powell’s Lite Apricot.—I should be gladif 
you can tell me in your next number if Powell’s Late 
Apricot is known to you orany of your readers, and if itis 
agood sort? Please state quantity and quality ?—H. B. 


*,* Powell’s Late Apricot is an excellent variety, and 
one of the best grown. It will often grow where others fail. 
Its quality is good, not equal to Moorpark, but it does not 
go of from disease like that variety; and it is a great 
bearer. We consider that and Large Early the best for 
general use. 


2308 —Japanese Wineberry.—Miss Wedderburn 
ig anxious to try the Japanese Wiaeberry along another 
side of the wire-fence, and should be glad to know if this 
ig the proper time for planting it, if it would require any 
protection in winter in Perthshire (only a height of 
300 feet above the sea), and where plants should be got, 
—M, C, F. M. W. 


* * It has been proved that the Japanese Wineberry will 
live out in any county in hard weather without protection. 
Plant now if the weather is suitable, and you can get 
plants at any good nursery. 


2309.—Pruning Allamandas, ete.—Would you 
kindly give me a tew cultural hints on the following: 
When is the right time for pruning Allamandas, also 
Clerodendron in stove, heat 60 degs.? Also when should 
Lapageria alba be pruned in acool greenhouse? All these 
have flowered well this season, as the growth indicates, it 
being very thick.—Hovlis. 


* * Allamandas should be cut back early in the spring, 
before the new growth commences, and may then be pruned 
to almost any extent. Clerodendrons are, as a rule, best 
pruned immediately after flowering, Lapagerias do not, 
asa rule, require much pruning, but in the case of vigorous 
plants the older and weaker growths may be cut away in 
the early spring. 


2310.—Lily-seed.—Will you be so kind as to tell me 
if the enclosed seeds are likely to be of any good if sown, 
and, ifso, when they should be put in? ‘Taey are the 
seeds of an early scarlet Lily, which grows in my garden, 
but pauare not yet tried rearing them from seed.— 
A. M.S, 


*.* The seeds received appear to be sound and good, and 
will probably germinate all right. Sow themin a box or 
pan of sandy loam and peat in March, placing them in a 
greenhouse, frame, or window. Keep the soil just moist, 
and remove to the open air when the plants are well up. 
Lhe following year plant them out in a@ well prepared 
nursery bed. They will probably commence to bloom in 
three or four years’ time. 


2311.—Gladioli seedlings.— What is the practical 
difference between bloomed and unbloomed Gladioli seed- 
lings? If I plant unbloomed seedlings, would they bloom 
this year, or would you advise me to plant bloomed seed- 
lings ?—NONPAREIL, 


*,* The chief difference is that while the first have been 
Aowered and ‘* selected” —that is, all the best kinds picked 
out to be sold at a higher price, and the inferior ones 
rejected ; in the second you get them as they come, good and 
bad together, Among @ batch of unbloomed seedlings, 
there is always the chance of getting one or more first-rate 
varieties, but with bloomed ones you must take what the 
grower or seller likes to give you. The unbloomed tubers 
will flower next summer, no doubt, 


2312 —The Musk Rose.—In reference to the article 
of the Musk Rose in GARDENING, January 4th, I should be 
much obliged if you could tell me where plants of this Rose 
can be got, if it would do to get them now, and if you 
would consider it suitable for covering an ordinary wire- 
fence at the west side of a cottage garden in Perthshire? 
Also how near the plants should be placed to one another, 
the object being to cover the fence as quickly as possible? 
—M. O, F.M. W. 


*,* At any of the large Rose nurseries you can get this 
Rose. It would do well we should think in the position 
mentioned, but have had no experience of it in Perthshire, 
Plant at any time in the winter in open weather, but the 
quicker this is done the better. 


2313.—Arum Lily blooms decaying.—Oould you 
kindly inform me how it is that the enclosed Arum bloom 
has rotted in the centre and shrivelled up? I havea house 
of them. At first they did very well in a temperature 
ranging from 55 degs, to 60 degs, but now I have them in 
a forcing-house from 75 degs, to 85 degs. They are 
watered twice a day, and get syringed also twice a day, but 
have a little green-fly on them. Shall be glad if you can 
tell me the reason.—OrME. 


*,* This affection appears to be very common this winter. 
Possibly the plants have not recovered from the great heat 
and drought of last summer, and do not respond to the 
forcing treatment as they should do. With water twice aday 
at the roots, we should not consider it necessary to syringe 
the plants overhead twice as well, and certainly not in 
such dull and heavy weather as we have had lately. No 
doubt some of the water lodges in the base of the flowers, 
and failing to evaporate, sets up decay. If the plants did 
well in the lower temperature, why not try it again ? 


where the 


2314.—Culture of Aralias.—Do these bloom, and 
when? Under what class do they come, and what heat do 
they require ?—H, R. P., Walsall. 


*,* These are all foliage plants, though of course they 
produce flowers of some kind after a certain stage has 


been reached, but they arenot ornamental. A. reticulata, 
A. trifoliata, A. dactylifolia, A. leptophylla, A. papy- 
rifera, and others belong to the greenhouse, while A Gutt- 
foylei, A. elegantissima, A, Regina, A. filicifolia, A 
Veitchi, and many others require the heat of a stove. A. 
Sieboldi (also known as Fatsia), is hardy in the warmer 
parts of the county, but is a favourite greenhouse and 
window plant. Natural order Araliacee. 


2315,—Roses for buttonholes,.—I have aspan-roof 
greenhouse, and I wish to plant three Roses for button- 
holes—crimson, white, and yellow. Would you please tell 
me the names of the three best for the purpose? Also 
would standards or half-standards answer as well for quan- 
tity of blooms, etc., as own-root plants? Isee some adver- 
tised in GARDENING this week at 13. 64. each, with shoots 
three to four feetlong. Would they be the kind I require? 
—IRONSTONE. 


*,* The best pure white Rose for buttonhole work is 
undoubtedly Niphetos, and for a yellow you should grow 
Perle des Jardins (pure golden-yellow) or W. A. Richard- 
son (orange). One of the best scarlet or crimson Tea- 
scented Roses is Andre Schwartz, but Gen. Jacqueminot 
(H. P.)is generally grown by florists for this purpose, 
though it does not naturally flower so early as the others. 
The jirst three will do much better as dwarfs, planted out 
or grown in moderate-sized pots, than as standards or 
half-standards, but the last may be grown in either of 
these forms if desired. Dwarf plants are not necessarily 
on their own roots. 


2316.~Himantophyllum miniatum.—I have an 
Himantophyllum miniatum which fills a 10-inch pot with 
roots. It hay seven or eight Amaryllis-like shoots with 
long green leaves, some of which show yellow at their tips 
and others nearer their base. When does it flower, if at 
all? Does it require liquid-manure? When, if necessary, 
should it be repotted ? Tae pot is a mass of roots. What 
ae lowest winter temperature which will suit it?—J. B , 

wdolin, 


*.* This showy plant flowers naturally in the summer, 
earlier or later according to the temperature and treatment 
afforded, or it muy be forced into bloom in the spring, by 
placing the plants in @ brisk heat early in the year. It is 
a strong-rooting subject, requiring plenty of root room, and 
if at all pot-bound, to have a shift into a larger pot in the 
spring, just as the new growth is commencing. Large old 
plants may be divided tn the spring, but when this is done 
they frequently do not bloom till the following season 
Liquid-manure may be given with benefit to well-rooted 
plants as soon as growth commences. It may be safely 
wintered in a cool greenhouse if kept moderately dry, 


2317.—Seedlings dying off.—Can you give mea 
little advice? All the seedlings I raiseina hot-bed do very 
well until nearly an inch high; they then flag and die off 
I have moved them into a cooler house, given more water, 
and fresh air, but the result is still the same. What can 
I do, and where is the fault 7—A BEGINNER, 


*.* You do not state of what plants the seedlings referred 
to consist, nor yet the kind of soil employed, nor the tem- 
perature. It is full early yet to begin raising seedlings of 
many things. Zinntias, for instance, are certain to failif 
started too soon, The chief points to be observed at this 
early season, when day and sunlight are so deficient, are 
extra free drainage and a small depth of soil only, this 
being of a light and thoroughly sweet and porous nature ; 
to keep the seedlings well up near the glass after germina- 
tion takes place, and to water only as required, taking 
care that the bottom does not get dry while the surface is 
moist. Perhaps there is too much steam in the frame, 
which causes shanking. Do not let the temperature 
exceed 60 degs. to 70 degs. and prick off the seedlings as soon 
as possible, 


2318.—Vallota purpurea.—Will someone please 
advise me when to plant some new bulbs of these, the soil 
required, and general treatment of same for growing in a 
window during the year?—E W. W. 


*,* If the bulbs are at rest, having been dried off, pot 
them at once in small sizes, using some very sandy loam 
mixed with a little leaf-mould, Keep them as warm as 
you can (short of stove-heat), so as to start them into 
growth, and when fairly started, and the roots working 
round the sides of the pots, shift them into 5-inch pots, 
using some nice turfy or sandy loam, and leaf-mould or 
peat. If with foliage and plenty of roots now, strong 
bulbs may have 5-inch pots at once, and the soil last 
described, but water sparingly until the roots are well at 
work. These charming plants should be repotted or 
shifted on annually about April. Encourage a free 
growth during the summer, expose to full sun and air in 
August, to ripen the growth and induce flowering, and 
never allow the soil to become very dry. 


2319.—W allflowers, etc., in a greenhouse.— 
I have some young plants of Double Walldowers, raised 
from seed sown last spring, and some Auriculas, which I 
wish to prepare to flower in a small unheated greenhouse 
in spring. Will you kindly tell me what treatment they 
should receive—if they ought to be lifted from the 
ground and potted now, and, if so, if they should be kept 
in the unheated house, or in One where there is a little 
heat, or if it would ba better to leave them in the 
ground till later inthe season? Tae Wallflowers are quite 
green and fresh now, but I am afraid that if frost comes 
they may suffer. Kindly say also when some Ranunculus 
roots, which are just appearing above the ground now, 
should be lifted for the same purpose?—B. M. 


*,* The plants ought to have been taken up and potted 
in the autumn, while the roots were still active, and even 
in the cool house they would have expanded very early. 
The check occasioned by lifting and potting them now 
would prove very detrimental to the flowering, and it would 
be better now to wait until the flower-buds appear and 
then take the plants up and remove them to a moderately 
warm house or pit, 80 as to cause them to expand as quickly 
as possible, The only alternative is to lift and pot them at 
once, plunging the pots in a moderate hot-bed (under glass) 
to encourage root action, but keeping the tops cool. We have 
never tried forcing Ranunculus. 


2320.—Fern wall.—I shall be very much obliged for 
advice as to the best and most lasting way to make a Fern 
wall.—E. D, 


*.* One of the best, and certainly the most lasting 
method, is to fasten the wall-tiles advertised rather closely 
to the wall, fitting them with earth and planting them 
with suitable Ferns. The appearance of a wall nicely 
covered with Ferns growing in pockets formed of virgin 
cork (which should be nailed to battens securely fastened 
to the wall) is certainly preferable, but this substance is 
apt to cause swarms of woodlice, ete., and in time decays 
and falls to pieces, The most natural way of all is to 
build up the face of the wall with pieces of stone or hard- 
burnt * ballast,” secured with cement, but this would come 
rather expensive. 


2321.—Insects and pot plants.—The surface of the 
soil of some pot plants which [ have in my greenhouse is 
very dusty when dry, and spongy after watering; also I 
have noticed on some a small, thin, flesh-coloured worm. 
One, of them—a Fern—I removed from pot, and the soil 
was easily shaken in dust from the roots. On examining 
the powdery soil I found both small worms and white 
grubs. Can you instruct me how to destroy them in the 
other pots without removing all soil, as in the case of the 
Fern? I dipped the latter in Fir-tree oil solution, then 
water, and repotted.—J. B., Dublin, 


*,* The soil is evidently exhausted, and in @ sour or 
unwholesome condition as well. For the present dissolve a 
little lime and soot alternately in the water used occasion- 
ally, and vn the spring shake the plants out, wash the roots, 
and repot in small sizes, using a mixture of good, jibrous, 
loamy leaf-mould, decayed manure, sand, etc., in propor- 
tions sutted to the nature and requirements of each particu- 
lar kind. Plants cannot thrive in such material as this, 
and it should be removed as soon as possible. March is a 
good month for such work where a moderate amount of 
warmth is available. 


2322,—-Piant houses.—Wiillsome kind friend describe 
through this valuable paper the most suitable glass-houses 
for growing plants for the trade? AJso what kind of 
boiler and pipes, staging, etc.? In fact, I should be very 
glad of any information, ag I am thinking of starting in the 
above business ?—TrabDs GROWER. 


*,* The best form and description of howse varies con- 
siderably, according to the kind of plants to be grown. 
For the ordinary run of pot plants and bedding stuff, 
such as Pelaryoniums of sorts, Primulas, Fuchsias, ete , 
span-roofed houses about 12 feet wide, and 7 feet or 8 feet 
to ridge, with a central walk and raised beds on either 
side, are very suitable, and are usually employed. Such 
houses may be well heated by four rows of 3-inch or 4-inch 
piping —two on each side, the “ flow” being placed next the 
glass or eaves, For Ferns, similar but rather lower struc- 
tures, often with sunk paths, are employed, Cucumbers 
succeed best in houses 15 feet to 18 feet wide, with rather 
flat roofs, plenty of piping, and brick pits, with a pipe 
along the bottom on each side. Tomatoes thrive in large, 
wide, and airy houses For lengths of piping of 1,000 feet 
to 2,000 feet a saddle boiler is as good as any, but over 
that the horizontal tubular form is more powerful and 
effective, 


2323.—Free-blooming Chrysanthemums.— 
Can you give me the names of some good varieties of 
free blooming plants for a small town greenhouse (about 
18 feet by 8 feet), both climbers and dwarfs, for spring and 
gummer blooming ?—Ros. 


*,* Any of the ordinary bulbous subjects which bloom 
in the spring will do well in a town-garden greenhouse. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Polyanthus Narcissus, 
Crocus, Snow lrops, Scilla sibirica, are the most popular 
and easy kinds to grow in pots. If your greenhouse is a 
cool one, with a northern or an eastern aspect, some of the 
beautiful alpine Auriculas will do very well, as also will 
some of the hardy forms of Primula, such as Primula 
obconica. This last-mentioned subject is very free-flowering 
and most persistent right throughout the year. Lily of the 
Valley in pots can very easily be grown, and some of that 
charming little bulbous subject, the Muscari, these last two 
plants forming a pretty contrast. In the summer months 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Zonal Pelarqoniums (if not too popu- 
lated a district), Liliums, and Tuberous Begonias should 
be sufficient to provide a display. The most suitable 
climbers are: Passijlora Constance Eliott, Plumbago 
capensis, Cobcea scandens. Roses: Maréchal Niel, Gloire 
de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, and Souvenir dun Ami. 


2324.—Fence for protection.—Ona the west side 
of my garden there is an old hedge-bank, with nothing but 
Brambles growing in it. Ihave recently planted a quan- 
tity of bush fruit-trees, and am wishful to dig up the 
Brambles and plant a wind-screen for protecting the fruit, 
ag itis an exposed site. Two years ago I planted some 
Lombardy Poplars on a north fence, and for supports I 
drove into the ground some withy branches, 2 inches 
diameter and 8 feet long; these rooted and made young 
wood last summer, but the Poplars died off. Regarding 
these withes, would they grow if I dug holes in the old 
hedge-bank and filled with rotted sods and manure, 
planted, say 4 feet apart, and twined the young growths 
horizontally from one to the other, and could I intermix 
them with Prunus Myrobalana (an advertised quick- 
growing hedge plant)? I can secure quantities of withe- 
trees from a twiggery close by, Also on the north fence of 
garden there is an old, dilapidated Thorn-hedge, behind 
which I have erected a wood fence, 7 feet high. Can I with 
advantage cut this down to within, say, 1 foot from the 
ground, and intermix this with Prunus Myrobalana by 
planting young plants in the vacant spaces? Any advice 
as to ridding old Brambles, cutting down Thorn-hedges, 
preparing soil, planting withes and Prunus Myrobalana, 
or other suitable trees for cheaply protecting the garden 
from winds, giving time for cutting down and planting, 
will be thankfully received.—Novics, 


*,* Yes, the withes will grow all right in the old hedge- 
bank, even with a few turf-sods only round each—little or 
no manure will be necessary—and they may be planted at 
once, or any time up to the middle of April. The Myro- 
balan_Plum also grows well anywhere, and would go well 
with the withes, we should say, and strengthen the latter 
considerably. These also may be planted now. The best 
time to cut down Thorn or Quick-hedges is in the spring ; 


but if the hedge is 80 old and worn out why not grub it up 
altogether, and Plant Myrobalan only, or a mixture of 
this and evergreen Privet, or the latter and Quick? It 
would look much better, 
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separate, and mix them yourself, being very 
sparing of Hemp-seed, as it is very heating and 
fattening ; the lesser kind of Hemp only should 
be given, which should be of a bright grey 
colour, all greenish seeds being rejected. To 
counteract the fattening tendency of other seeds 
a large proportion of Rape-seed should be used, 
the best of which is the small French or German 
Rape-seed ; the large black kind is not nearly 
of so cooling a quality, All seeds should be 
supplied often, and in small quantities, and free 
from dust. Green food, such as Groundsel, 
Chickweed, Lettuce, Dandelion, and Water- 
cress should also be given, but in small quanti- 
ties, and in a fresh state. 


The Lesser Redpole (Linaria minor )— 
This familiar, elegant, and docile little bird is a 
native of the northern parts of England, where 
its favourite localities are glens where 
the Alder and Hazel form a deep retreat, 
patches of brushwood at the base of hills, 
and gorges bordering streams and_ torrents. 
The nest is composed of Moss and dry Grasses, 
intermixed with down from the  cat- 
kins of the Willow, and is generally placed in 
some low tree or dense bush ; the eggs are of a 
pale bluish-green, spotted with olive-brown, The 
Redpole in shape and action resen bles the Sis- 
kin, while the plumage approximates to that of 
ths Linnet, the general plumage being dark- 
brown, the feathers having lighter margins ; the 
crown of the head is crimson, and the sides of 
the neck and breast carmine-red, becoming paler 
on the flanks ; in captivity, however, it loses the 
fine roseate of the breast at the first moult, and 
the crimson of the head at the second. The 
female is not so bright in plumage as the 
male. The docility and confidence of this little 
bird in confinement render it very pleasing as a 
cage-bird, although it has no natural song 
beyond a few sweet, twittering notes. On the 
approach of winter the Redpole leaves its native 
regions, and visits the lower country, congrega- 
ting in considerable flocks, and resorting to 
copses, woods, and plantations. Various seeds 
constitute the diet of this species, and in winter 
the catkins of the Birch and Alder yield it 
abundance of food. In captivity it may be fed 
upon Canary-seed, Rape-seed, and broken grits, 
and should be well supplied with green food. 
This handsome little bird is naturally so tame 
that it will eat immediately after capture, and 
may be taught to draw water, open the lid of 
its seed-box, and other amusing tricks, and will 
live long in confinement,—S. S. G. 


The destruction of birds.—Sir Walter 
Besant presided recently at a meeting held in 
the Hampstead Vestry Hall, where Mr. W. 
Kennedy, of Haileybury College, delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ Birds,” in the course of which he 
referred to the wearing of feathers by ladies. 
The aigrettes seen in every milliner’s window 
were the nuptial ornaments of the Kgret, or 
White Heron, and only to be obtained during 
the breeding season. This bird, at other times 





























































'30.—White Chrysanthemums turning | Jaced Polyanthus true to the florists’ ideal from 
pink.—Will you please tell me if there is any way of 


preventing white Chrysanthemums from turning pink seed. He gave an instance of the pains he had 
when they have been out in flower some little time? [| taken with some plants when fertilising the 
snould be much obliged by your giving me an answer in | blossoms. They were removed quite a distance 
GARDENING ?—EvELINE Davins, i away from anything of similar character, and 
eon git’, Chrysanthemums to which you refer are| means taken to prevent the ingress of insects 
recognised as white varveties, we can only imagine that . * 
they turn pink—and by this we suppose you mean the | With pollen from other flowers of the Primula. 
Slorets become tinted—owing to the age of the blossoms. | Ultimately the seeds were sown, and from the 
SS epi h enrpena avers fe piemen eran resulting plants, when their flowering period 
There are vaang me red et is achich ‘white Landed: arrived, many of them had reverted v0 the 
have assumed a pinkish hue through being flowered in a | original type, and considerable disappointment 
Fe ee ay, re tots arte ponds, experienced. The beautiful hardy coloured 
: $ 2 Oe pte > ¢ LUTTeNC: Devt ioi j 
blemish referred a pon would suggest Vast tha lowes Primroses seem to have originated with 
should be cut before they become too old, and also that the| Mr. Turner, of Slough, who, thirty-five or 
structure tn which the plants are flowering be kept free forty years ago, secured a_ lilac - coloured 
from excessive moisture. single Primrose. This was crossed with 
Primula Auricula, and the result was that a 
break in the colour resulted. Mr. Dean has 
devoted much attention to the flower, and now 
we may obtain blossoms in colour ranging from 
‘* blue” to vermilion-scarlet, Unfortunately, the 
bluish colour instantly burns, and the constitu- 
tion, from the description given of plants of 
this colour, was much weaker than of the other 
kiads. It was stated that Primroses delight in 
@ sandy loam, and vegetable mould suits them, so 
does grit. The fine specimens exhibited by the 
lecturer at the meetings of the RiH-83)4 in 
connection with the Primula Society, were two- 
year-old plants. These were lifted from the 
open ground about ten days before the show, 
placed under glass, and shaded during the best 
part of the day. Primulas were shade-loving 
plants, more especially the double varieties. 
Lop-dressing was invaluable during the summer 
months, using a compost as described earlier. 
As regards culture, sow seeds as soon as ripe, as 
the germination of them then was much quicker, 
and by sowing at that time of the year one saved 
six months. Several questions were asked, and 
a ready response with the desired information 
given. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Dean for his lecture, who in reply stated 
his willingness to come again ona future occa- 
sion. The chairman (Mr. T. W. Sanders) 
announced that the annual meeting would take 
place on Tuesday, 4th February, 1896, at the 
Memorial Hall, at seven o’clock in the evening, 
when the report would be submitted, and other 
important business transacted. All interested 
in the association should communicate with the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. D. B. Crane, 
4, Woodview-terrace, Archway-road, High- 
gate, N. 




































































TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


2’. T. C.—No book published embraces the subjects you 
mention. 


Replies next week to “A. 7% »” “ Thos. Turner,” 
“Don,” ‘*T. Howell,” “*Z% P. W >” “ W. Evans,” “H, O0..” 


“ Ashlea,” ‘* Inexperienced,” ‘Old Blue,” te Heating,” 
“F, Manley,” ‘*Rob,” ete, 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communicattons respecting plants or Fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—Newburg.—1, Selaginella casia; 
2, Selaginella stolonifera,— Hovis.—1, Amaryliis reticu- 
lata: 2, Euonymus japonicus aureo-variegatus ; 3, Spar- 
mannia africana; 4, Panax fruticosum ; 5, leafless twig, 
cannot name; 6, Olerodendron Balfouri.—H. R. PS 
Walsall.—Pteris cretica.— Miss Wright.—Hemanthus 
albiflos.—ZJ, J., Surrey.—Spirma hypericifolia. We think 
these names are correct, but the specimens were go poor 
that one cannot be certain on this point. 


Names of fruits.—Nosbig.—Scarlet Pearmain,— 
W. J. W.—1, Ashmead’s Kernel; 2, Royal Russet ; 3, 
Mannington Pearmain; 4, King of the Pippins ; 5, Pear 
Beurré Rance; 6, Poor Beurré Diel._—§ Ww. Curtis,— 
Yorkshire Beauty, W, A. S,—1, Rotten ; 2, Wellington ; 
38, Adam’s Pearmain ; 4, Court Pendu Plat.——C, A. R.— 
1, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 2, King of the Pippins; 4, War- 
ner’s King.—T. Hurst.—1, Gox’s Orange Pippin; 2 
Court Pendu Plat, 


, 





Catalogues received.—Jllustrated Catalogue for 
1896.—Messrs. Biddles and Co., Loughborough.——Seeds. 
—Messrs. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.——Seed List.—A, Fin- 
Jayson, 42, Above Bar, Southampton.— Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.—Mr. R Sydenham, Tenby-street, Birming- 
ham,—— -Seeds,—w. Leighton, 89, Union-street, Glasgow. 
—Vegetable and Flower Seed Guide.—Messrs. Barr and 
Son, King-street, Covent-garden.— Seeds and Garden 
Sundries.—Mesars. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham-crogs,_—_. 
Chrysanthemums,—W. E. Tidy, Brockhampton N urseries, 
Havant, Hants.—0Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc, 
—Messrs. Fotheringham and King, Dumfries. Select 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds.—Messrs. Dickson, Chester, 
——Seeds.—Measrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesav.— Sweet 
and Culinary Peas and Other Seeds.—Mr. H. Eckford, 
Wem, Shropshire. —VSeeds, Herbaceous Plants, etc.— 
Mr. M. Cuthbertson, Rothesay, N.B. —Early Chrysan- 
themums.—Mr. Piercy, 89, Beadnell-road, Forest-hill, 
London, S,E, Garden Seeds.—Messrs. Dickson and Co., 
1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, ——Seeds.—Messrs, Too. 
good and Sons, Southampton. 





DAFFODIL SHOW IN ROYAL BOTANIC 
SOCIETY’S GARDENS, REGENT’S 
PARK, 


We have received a schedule of prizes of the 
forthcoming Daffodil show and conference to be 
held in April next. Mr. F. W. Burbidge and 
Mr. W. Robinson have both promised to read 
papers, to be followed by others by eminent 
specialists and growers. There is no doubt the 
conference will prove both interesting and 








FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


: 2 : living solitary, was gregarious at the breedin 
es instructive, and will do much to promote the Bao. ores 
NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS? culture of this beautiful flower. Schedules can | 8&#800. Rie ine erste aeberpaey sh 
. be obtained from the secretary, Mr. Sowerby, | © the number of several hundred. en the 
ASSOCIATION. ; 4 


killing was finished and the few handfuls of 
coveted feathers had been plucked, the 
slaughtered birds were left in heaps to decay 
in the sun and wind, in sight of their orphan 
young. For the sake of the few ornamental 
feathers yielded by each bird, the White Herons 
were killed wholesale. It was curious, remarked 
Mr. Kennedy, that the clergy refrained from 
denouncing the wanton, barbarous, and cruel 
destruction of Nature’s songsters. Of the 
varieties of birds formerly frequenting Great 
Britain many had died out, and to supply 
the demands of fashion in dress and decora- 
tion many species of beautiful, useful, and 
melodious birds were b ing massacred almost 
to extermination. The case not only con- 
cerned the ornithologist ; the world at large 
could ill spare the brightness and song lost by 
the destruction of the rarer species, while 
agricultural districts were injured by the 
diminution of the commoner kinds provided by 
Nature to destroy insects and grubs, 
2234.—Sitb-bred birds.—Sib-bred means congan- 
guinity, or breeding from one pair of birds, then mating 
the produce, year after year, without introducing any 


fresh blood. Such birds are yaluable for light mule 
breeding.—G. RopErts, 


Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, 
A MEETING of this association was held at the 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, E.C., on 
Tuesday evening, 7th January last. The attend- 
ance was exceptionally good, and this only goes 
to prove the hold the association has upon the 
bond-fide amateur. The subject for discussion 
was ‘* Hardy Border Primroses,” the paper being 
read by Mr. R. Dean. The lecturer, in intro. 
ducing the subject, referred somewhat lengthily 
to other types and species of the Primulas, 
endeavouring to interest his audience in some of 
these forms of the flower. Primula obconica he 
spoke very highly of, pointing out its free- 
flowering qualities and the variation of its 
colouring from white to lilac-white. Primula 
floribunda, colour yellow, could be had all the 
year round, so persistent was it. The members 
were recommended to grow Primula Sieboldi, 
one of the most charming and showiest of the 
Primulas. This type should be grown in a cool 
greenhouse and divided up in the autumn. 
Primula verticillata, a greenhouse species, was 
described as producing a whorl of yellow flowers, 
which could be had all the year round. Other 
forms were in like manner described, the Cow- 
slip and Polyanthus each being dealt with in an 
interesting manner. The lecturer stated how 
difficult it was to secure the beautiful gold- 





BIRDS. 


Death of White Sparrow.—I enclose a 
White Sparrow. Would you be kind enough 
through your paper to let me know from what it 
died, or the cause? Ihave had other birds go 
off in the same way. They are fed on mixed 
bird-seed, and have every attention—clean 
water, and sand, &e.—C. J. Rusron. 

*,” The White Sparrow sent for examination 
appears to have died from a kind of rupture, 
the intestines being black and tan led, and have 
fallen to the lower part of the bed This was 
brought about through the bird having been 
supplied with food of too nutritious a nature. 
In life the symptoms of this malady are a trans- 
parent, blown-out skin, full of small red veins, 
while the body is poor and lean in condition, 
When a bird is attacked in this way there 
appears to be nocure, although relief is given by 
putting it on low diet, supplying it with a little 
Lettuce-seed, and putting a small quantity of 
alum or salt in the drinking water. ‘The 
“‘mixed bird-seed,” as sold, often contains too 
large a proportion of Hemp for many kinds of 
birds. You should buy the various seeds 


2326.—Doves.—I have some Doves. Would you kindly 
give me some information as regards treatment and food? 
—NEW BEGINNER; 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


_——— 


Hens not laying (@. S.)—Abundance of 
winter eggs is, unfortunately, what but few 
poultry keepers succeed in obtaining ; you are, 
however, singularly unfortunate in failing to get 
any eggs from your hens and pullets. Towls, 
under ordinary circumstances, stop laying soon 
after cold weather sets in, Again, the sudden 
changes in the temperature of our climate 
greatly retard the production of eggs. You 
should give the morning feed of meal and 
Potatoes warm, and add a good sprinkling of 
pepper in cold weather. Fowls in a limited 
run should get a small mid-day meal, and all 
should have good sound grain just before the 
roosting time. You are wrong in giving the 
last meal at mid-day. Buckwheat given occa- 
sionally will greatly promote the production of 
eggs. It is important, at this season of the year 
especially, to provide warm roosting-places, 
which, however, must be well ventilated and 
never be allowed to become close and stuffy. 


Minorea coeck—I have a Minorca cock 
running with a mixed lot of hens. Intend later 
on to put him with some Minorca pullets 
separate, Should be glad to know if running 
with the mixed bred hens would make any 
difference to the purity of the Minorcas?—A. F, 

* * You may safely put your Minorca cock 
with pullets of the same breed. The fact of his 
now running with a mixed lot of hens will not 
make any difference as to the purity of the 
Minorcas. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 





Egg soup. — Wash and peel two young 
Carrots, one new Turnip, and one Onion, each 
about the sizs of an egg, and cut them into 
small pieces with half-a-dozen of the white 
stalks of Celery. Put a tablespoonful of butter 
over the fire in a saucepan. Let it melt, and 
fry the vegetables in it until they take a slightly 
yellowish colour, then add three pints of water, 
a saltspoonful of sugar, half a one of pepper and 
of salt, simmer fortwo hours. Mash through a 
colander, stir until it boils, and add a teaspoon- 
ful of flour moistened with cold water to prevent 
the goup from settling. Cook for a minute and 
draw to the back of the fire while you poach in 
a pint of boiling milk one egg for each person. 
Take out the eggs with a dipper, lay in the 
tureen, and add the milk to the soup; stir ina 
tablespoonful of butter and pour over the eggs. 
This soup can be turned into a hearty and 
economical meal for a family by having plenty 
of it and laying a slice of well-dried toast in 
the bottom of each plate. 


Cocoa-nut puffs.—Half a grated Cocoa- 
nut, two tablespoonfuls of corn-flour, 1 lb. of 
sifted sugar, the whites of two eggs beaten to a 
froth. Dry the Cocoa-nut before the fire, but 
do not allow it to become brown. Beat the eggs 
ona plate with a knife, and stir all together. 
Dip your hands into the corn-flour, and make 
the mixture into small balls. Pat ona sheet of 
p2per, and bake ina rather slow oven. When 
baked, wet the back of the paper with cold 
water, and the biscuits will come off easily. 


A Potato dish. — Boil kidney Potatoes 
whole in their skins (be careful not to break 
them while boiling), and when done pour off 
and set them to cool. Next peel the Potatoes 
and cut them into thick slices. Melt 4 1b. of 
butter in a saucepan, with Pepper and salt to 
taste, half-a-pint of good gravy, into which 
throw four teaspoonfuls of finely-chopped Pars- 
ley. Mix all thoroughly, shake the Potatoes in 
the mixture. Serve very hot. This sauce is 
sufficient for nine or ten Potatoes. 

Orange-syrup.— Orange-syrup is so easily 
made, and so convenient to have on hand for 
various uses, that it is strange more housekeepers 
do not make it, especially in the season when 
Oranges are plentiful and cheap. Ripe and thin- 
skinned fruit is best for the purpose. Squeeze 
the juice through a sieve, and to every pint add 
14 Ib. of powdered sugar with a little of the 

rated Orange-peel and the juice of one Lemon. 
Boil the syrup for fifteen minutes, and skim as 
long as any scumrises. Ifit does not look clear 
shen taken off, strain it. Next, bottle and seal 
up tight, and it will keepfor along time. Two 


tablespoonfuls of the syrup mixed with 4 lb. 
of creamed butter make a nice sauce for a 
pudding, or a pleasant flavour for custards and 
ices. Mixed with cold water and ice it makes 
@ delicious drink, and can be safely given to 
invalids. 


Italian ecream.—Make a cream with a 
quart of milk, 14 oz. of isinglass, sugar to taste, 
and the yolks of eight eggs. Flavour it with 
any essence you like, strain it, and divide it 
into three basins; colour the first a deep red 
with cochineal, the second green with Spinach 
greening, and leave the third its original colour. 
These operations must be done while the cream 
is still warm, and it must be kept so in a hot- 
water bath during the following process: Lay a 
shape in water or on ice, pour some of the red 
cream into it to the thickness of less than 4 inch. 
When this is set pour in a similar layer of the 
plain cream, and, when this is set, pour in a 
layer of the green cream. Go on pouring in 
layers in the same way until the mould is filled. 
When the cream is quite set turn it out and 
serve. Care must be had in pouring on each 
kind of cream to get every layer the same thick- 
ness, This is best done by measuring with water 
how much liquid will go to make a layer of the 
required thickaess, and then getting a cup which 
holds just that quantity, and using it to measure 
the cream. 


Apricot ersam.—Take a tin of preserved 
Apricots, turn out the contents into a saucepan, 
add 2 oz, of sugar, let them boil for a quarter of 
an hour, and pass them through atammy. Dis- 
solve seven sheets of the best French, or 1 oz. of 
Nelson’s, gelatine in a little milk, whip to a 
froth a pint of cream. Mix the gelatine with 
the Apricot pulp, then quickly work into it the 
cream, pour the mixture into a mould, and put 
it on ice to set. When wanted, dip the mould 
in hot water, and turn out the cream. 


German stew.—German Lentils, 1lb., are picked, 
washed, and set to soak in water for three or four 
hours, and then stewed with three Carrots, three Turnips, 
three large Onions, and a little Celery, all cut in pieces, 
When all are tender, season the stew with ketchup, 
chopped Parsley, pepper, and salt. Serve very hot with 
dry toast. Haricots may be substituted for Lentils. 


Carrots a la creme.—Scrape six Carrots, cut 
in half-inch slices, cook in boiling water until tender, 
Drain, and add a white sauce, made by melting two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, adding two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
pouring in slowly one pint of hot milk. Add one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one saltspoon of pepper, one tablespoon 
chopped Parsley, Use young, fresh Carrots. Any vege- 
tables can be served this way. Parenips and Turnips are 
very nice. 

Rice soup.—To make about a quart of soup, take 
some of white stock and put a‘Bay-leaf, a small piece 
of Onion, a stalk of Celery, and a large tableapoonful and 
a half of Rice. Let it cook slowly a quarter of an hour, 
then add a teaspoonful of butter, a pint of cream, and 
pepper and salt to taste. Stir well, let it just boil, and it 
is ready to serve. 

Rics with cheese.—Boil } 1b. of Rice ; drain and 
shake dry ; puta layer of this in a pudding-dish, season 
with salt and pepper, and dot with bits of butter, Grate 
a141b. of cheese, and sprinkle each layer of Rice with the 
cheese, Let the last layer be of Rice. Whip one egg with 
a gill of milk, and pour over all; sprinkle with crumbs, 
dot with butter, and brown in the oven. 

To make good macaroons.—Blanch and beat in 
a marble mortar, with rese water, } lb. of sweet and } lb. 
of bitter Almonds. Mix with 11]b. of powdered white sugar, 
and add to this, a little at a time, the stifly-beaten whites 
of three eggs. Mix well and mould into little balls, flatten, 
brush over with white of egg, and put on sheets of tin well 
sprinkled with granulated sugar. 

QUERY. 
2327.—Parsnip wine.—Can you give me a recipe for 


making Parsnip wine?—A, Y 


WITH’S MANURES 


FOR 


VINES, TOMATOES, ROSES, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and all 
FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


Send for Pamphlet and Price List, free, 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


With’s Tomato & Grape Competition 


2S IN CASH PRIZES. 
ALL ENTRIES FREE. 


WITH’S CHEMICAL MANURE C°* 


HEREFORD. 


NATIVE GUANO. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR GARDEN USE, 

Price £3 10s. per ton, in baga. Lots under 10 cwt., 
4s.percwt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any 
Station in England on receipt of P.O. for 5s. 

Extracts from 20th Annual Collection of Reports :— 

NATIVE GUANO For POTATOES, VEGETABLES, &c. 

H. SMALE, Fawsby Gardens, Davestry, used for vegetables, 
Vine, Fig, and Peach borders, and fruit-trees : results: ‘ All 
crops very good. An excellent manure, I am very well 
satisfied,” CO. B, MILLs, Portland, ueed for Potatoes, Carrots, 
and Onions; results: ‘ Very good; I had splendid crops.” 
NATIVE GUANO For FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATORS, &c. 

G. H. Copp, Holnest Park, Sherborne, used for all garden 
crops, Grapes, Peaches, Tomatoes, pot plants, &c. ; results: 

Heavy crops. A good, cheap, and useful manure: really 
good return for money spent.” J.ALLEN, Dartford, used for 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants; results: '* Very 
good. I am well pleased.” 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, &c., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 








FREE ON RAIL IN LONDOR, 
psokages included. 
Moz., 100 ft.  @lox., 100, 
4tha w 88.60. > ila. 6d, 
3rds oo 08) OU is, 6a, 


The following 42 a List of sixes always in stock :—~ 
10 by , 12 by 9, 12 by 10, 14 by 10 16 by 12, 18 by 13, 20 by 14, 
- Py te 14 by 12, 17 by 18, 20 by 18, 94 by 18, 22 by 18, 24 by 16, 
y 15. 
Glass cuit to‘any size at a slight advance on the above préces. 
Qlasa is cut and packed in own warehouse by experienced 
men, therefore quality of glass and packing is guarantesd. 
All glass is put on rail free of charge, and guaranteed to be in 
sound condition. Paint, 4d. per lb.; Putty, 1d. per Ib. 
Please write for prices for large quantities, when special 
quotation will be sent by return post, mentioning this paper, 


J. B. ROBINSON, 


Whloesale Lead and Glass Warehorse, 
31, Moor-lane; Cripplegate, London, E.G. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—8. HARTLEY and Co., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


OOK! LOOK! LOOK !!!—Greatest Bar- 


gains on Earth! 10,000 Waterproof Hoods and Capea. 
Purchased from the Government. Oost 7s. 6d. each. I will 
send a Hood and Cape for 24 stamps, post free. Quite new, 
but put out of service.—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


[test WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 £6, long, 


8 ft. wide, 2a. 6d. ; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 58.; verg 
strong, with brass eyelet-holes, cost four times the money, 
oe oe from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Oscn- 
ractor, Rye. 


(FOOD, heavy, large, dark grey, waterproof, 

cloth CAPES. Come well down the waist. As used by 
the Army on night duty, but passed_out of service for other 
patterns. Not soiled in any way. Post free for 3s. 6d. from 
—HY. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


9 5 000 PAIRS OF LEGGINGS, just passed 
sind) out of service ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top and bottom, 
leather lace-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom. 
Cost 7s. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


WAtER TANKS FOR STORING WATER, 


—Will hold 499 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top; weight 476 lb. ; size, 4 feet 3 inches square. Carriage 
paid for £3 5s. each from—H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 
































QPLENDID COLLECTION.—Muat clear to 
make room. 4 Cyclamnens, 3 Heliotrope, 3 Fuchsias. 6 
Aralias, 2 Marguerites, 2 Begonias, 2 Nicotianas, 3 Climbing 
Geraniums, 12 Hyacinths, 20 Tulips. The whole lot, named, 
packed, carriage paid, 3s. 6d.—G. F. LETTS, West Haddon, 
Rugby. 
TOMATO PLANTS, sturdy grown.—Lanca- 
shire Favourite, good setter, sure to please, 3s. doz., car. 
pid —E. WILKINSON, The Hollies, Carnforth. 
UCUMBER SHEDS.—Rollisson’s Telegraph, 
Rochford’s Market, Lockie’s Perfection, 23 for 64.—WM., 
BARNES. Pole Hill Nursery, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


(JARNATIONS.— Mrs, Reynolds Hole, Mrs, 
Coombs, Raby Castle, The Bride, Duchess of Fife, H. K. 
Hales, 23. set. Pinks: Her Majesty, Early Rose, Rubens, 
Magnum Bonum, Mrs. Welch, Mrs. Pettifer, 1s. 6d. set ; koth 
sets, 33. Daisies, red or white, 24 for 1s,, car. free.— J. 
LANGFORD, Florist. Withington. Manchester. 


OMATOKS.—Cramb’s Stirling Castle (large), 
Cramb’s Abundance.(medium), for market unequalled, 
Cramb’s Exhibition. pkt. 1s. §d., free. —-CRAMB. Dunblane. 


O NURSERYMEN, Fruit Growers, and 
Market Gardeners —To LET or SELL, extensive FREE- 
HOLD MARKET NURSERY (Middlesex). Large number 
modern Greenhouses, in full working order. and necessary 
outbuildings, with about 30 acres of Market Garden Ground. 
Immediate possession. Principals only. Apply in first 
instance letter only—16, Jephson-rd , Forest-gate, London, E, 




















IARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 
large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per ewt. Lot suit- 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


OVERNMENT SHOULDER BAG.—Valu- 


able to Gamekeepers and Gardeners. With flap at side, 
all pure linen, with wide shoulder strap and wide solid brass 
buckle, all complete. Sent post free for twelve stamps from 
HY. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


‘lh C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
¢ SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab- 
lished 1789. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post free. M 4 
EXPERIENCED capable Man, middle-aged 
and married, aciuainted with the London markets, and 
accustomed to growing Grapes, Tomatoes, &c., in quantities, 
wishes to meet with a lady or gentleman desirous of turning 
garden or other produce to profitable account. Advertiser 
thoroughly understands artificial poultry breeding and rear- 
ing.—F. C., GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Office, 37, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


s¢$(1ARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 


Cevers for Binding each Volume of GARDENING, from 
Vol. I. to t pres y time, are on sale, price Is. 6d. each; post 
free, ls. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers or Newsagents, or from 














the Publishing Office, 27, Southampton-street, Strand, W.G, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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OHRYSANTHHMUMS. 


MISTAKES IN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE. 
THE YOUNG PLANTS, 


Prruaps the greatest error with the young 
plants in their early stages is that of drawing 
the growth up spindly by too much warmth or 
A frequent cause of 
such attenuated growth is also the mistake of 
allowing the plants to stand some distance from 
Careful cultivators provide shelves 


in their greenhouses, and the moment the cut- 
tings have become well rooted the pots are stood 
In this position, within a few 
inches of the glass, there is usually a fair amount 
of air passing between the laps, and, being near 
the ventilators as well, there is not a great 
danger of weakly leaves resulting, even if the 
greenhouse must be kept at a tolerably high 


a want of abundant air. 


the glass, 


upon them, 


temperature for other subjects. 


Placed in a high and dry position, however, 
there is some likelihood of the plants suffering 
through want of moisture unless they be pretty 
constantly watched. Dryness at the roots is 
certain to bring attacks of aphis as well as 
giving undesirable checks to a healthy growth. 
A sprinkling of water on the leaves each day is 
excellent practice. This will, ina great measure, 
Bat 
should the pest appear it is wise to be prompt 
with a remedy. Dust with Tobacco-powder, 
because fumigating the whole structure is not a 
good thing to do when other plants may be in 


prevent the development of green-fly. 


bloom, 


A shifi into larger pots is necessary when a 
few new leaves have formed and the stems appear 
to thicken. The crror of culture most likely to 
crop in at this period is a desire to enrich the 
soil with what are known as artificial manures. 
A small quantity may be of benefit, but it 
is so very easy to overdo the matter that 
The 
roots at their infant stages cannot assimilate 


such aids had better not be touched. 


these highly concentrated manures. Soot, again, 


is likely to be overdone if its use is attempted at 


an early period of the plants’ existence. An 
excellent compost to be mixed for the first shift 
is formed of loam three parts, leaf-mould one 
part, a part also of dry, well-rotted manure, and 
half a part of grit or coarse silver-sand. The 
whole may be passed through a coarse riddle, 
and the rougher portion saved for placing over 
the drainage. For the latter purpose one good- 
siz2d piece of crock to cover the hole is ample. 
In potting, the earth should be pressed down 
moderately firm. This is best done with a thin 
strip of wood; one can then be sure that the 
space between the ball of earth and sides of the 
pots is evenly filled. Give a thorough watering 
after the potting is finished, then return tha 
plants to their position near the glass. 

It may not be a mistake to keep Chrysanthe- 
mum plants in greenhouses after March, but it 
is somewhat difficult to obtain a temperature 
cool enough for them, even by admitting abun- 
dance of air. I advise, therefore, that an un- 
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plant to develop. 
earlier flower-bud is obtained by this mode than 
by selecting what is really the third bud 
formation in the natural way. 


Plant houses aie oe 
Polypodium  (Phlebo- 
dium) aureum areo- 


Lelia anceps Sanderi- 
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Lily, tho Arum, in Ire- 


heated frame be used in preference. 


























to guard against cold, cutting wind. 


ficient. 


often a plant should be watered 


well be given. 


constant dribletr, 


the earth assumes, 


cess it pushes out side branches, 


and Mrs. Falconer Jameson. 
well-known. 


of the subsequent growths. 


Growers of Chrysanthemums for exhibition, 
again, find it is sometimes advisable to top a 
plant with a different object—namely, to induce 
the formation of a flower-bud at an intermediate 
That is to say, a certain variety may 


date. 
produce coarse, ill coloured specimens from early 
formed buds, and comparatively small ones when 
the buds appear late. The object may be 
accomplished in this way, and a well-known sort, 
(Ii. Molyneux) is a very good instance. By 
pinching away the tip of the shoot early in 
season, and training up either one shoot or 
three—it matters not which—we get a natural 
break later than by following the ordinary 
course, and then in time another stoppage is 
formed by a flower-bud appearing at the points 
of each, which are allowed to remain on the 
Now it seems plain that an 


The question of topping Chrysanthemums 
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Here the 
bottom is cool, the plants are near the glass, 
and we may give quite open-air treatment in 
favourable weather. Slight protection is perhaps 
necessary at night, but otherwise we have only 


WATERING is, of course, always an important 
item, and although the Chrysanthemum is a 
moisture-loving plant, it is wrong to overdo it. 
For some time after the repotting has taken 
place, and a good soaking given, it may be that 
the occasional sprinkle over the leaves is suf- 
This matter, however, so much depends 
upon the weather that close advice as to how 
cannot 
It is safe to say the leaves 
must not be allowed to droop through lack of 
moisture, nor must the earth be soddened by 
It is always better to 
thoroughly soak the whole ball of earth and 
then wait) it may be some days) until another 
supply is needed, A pretty sure indication that 
the soil is dry is a ringing, hollow sound from 
the pot when tapped and also the light colour 


March brings another cultural item of note— 
that of *‘ topping.” If one is desirous of growing 
bushy specimens, which will ultimately produce 
@ wealth of medium-sized flowers, then the tops 
of the hitherto single stems must be pinched 
out, so that new branches may spring from the 
bottom of the plant; but if the production of 
huge blooms be the cultivator’s object, it isa 
mistake, except in a few instances, to prevent the 
one stem growing at will until by a natural pro- 
It is varieties 
ofa late-flowering habit which require stopping — 
for instance, W. G. Newitt, Mrs. E. W. Clarke, 
Thess kinds are 
It is well nigh impossible to 
obtain big blooms of them by the practice that 
obtains in the case of most others, because the 
season is so far advanced before their flower- 
buds appear that insufficient time is left for 
ripening of growth and development of blossom. 
Heading back the shoot, then, in March usually 
brings the desired flower-bud in time on each 


treated differently. 
strongly, avoiding the use of too much water in 
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will always remain somewhat complex to a 
beginner, but still such may understand that 
the large blossoms seen at shows are mostly 
grown three ona plant. The latter is allowed 
generally to extend to its natural height, be it 
tall or short. To become acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the buds, such may by observa- 
tion note that in spring a plant of iteelf sends 
out side growths at its point (in Chrysanthemum 
language known as the first break). In time 
another stoppage takes place, and the flower- 
bud which causes it is known as the crown. 
This process goes on until the final check is 
given by the formation of a cluster of little 
flower-buds at the end of the season, called the 
terminal growth. As hardly two varieties are 
alike in the time that the breaks appear, itis a 
great mistake not to give this phase of culture 
the most careful attention. Nesom ey 





2274.—Chrysanthemums Mile. The- 
rese Rey and Sunflower.—Many of the 
older growers of the Chrysanthemum deprecate 
any interference with the orthodox system of 
culture, They maintain that hitherto they have 
attained success without any special manipu- 
lation of their plants, but how many of them 
have, during recent years, secured premier 
honours in the principal classes at the leading 
exhibitions? The grower who notes the peculi- 
arities of each new production is the one who 
rarely fails to succeed, because, if in the first 
year’s system of culture of a new variety the 
resulting blossom is not up to his expectation, 
he is able the second season to adopt a different 
method to bring his blossoms to perfeetion, and 
at the same time avoid a repetition of the 
previous season’s failure. The two Chrysanthe- 
mums to which our readers are referred are well 
known exhibition varietics. They are both 
recognised as ordinary November flowering 
sorts, but, unfortunately, on an early ‘‘ crown” 
bud develop their blossoms just a little too 
soon. Of course, it is possible to secure a bud 
ona date best suited to the variety on some 
plants, frequently by chance. To a grower of a 
limited number of plants, however, nothing 
must be left to chance. The aim of the grower 
must be to induce his plants to produce the buds 
on a given date, or within a few days of it, 
Mlle, ‘Ihérése Rey may be treated as follows 
for a north-country grower: Pinch out the tip 
of the shoot during the second week in March 
and take up one of the strongest of the suc- 
ceeding shoots. .About the second week in June, 
if a bud does not appear and thus cause the 
plant to make a ‘‘ break,” pinch out the tip of 
this growth. From the resulting shoots take up 
the three strongest, and these should alternately 
—say about the middle of August—produce buds 
ofa kind that will develop high-class flowers, 
both in colour and in form, Sunflower may be 
Grow on the plants 


their early stages. If the ‘‘ break ” bud has not 


appeared by the end of the third week in May, 
pinch out the tip of the shoot, and from the 
new growths which appear as the result of this 
manipulation, select the three strongest. 


See 
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that the wood is well ripened, and then by 
August 15 to 23, or thereabouts, ‘‘ crown” buds 
should show themselves, and these must, of 
course, be secured. Grand exhibition blossoms 
by this means may be secured. 


Crimson Chrysanthemums.—Varie- 
ties of deep, rich crimson tones are extremely 
useful in brightening up large groups of Chrys- 
anthemums, for there is a marked ascendency of 
white, pale lilac, and yellow shades which are at 
times a little monotonous. G. W. Childs is 
very valuable in this respect, being of a 
peculiarly cheerful tone of bright crimson ; 
William Seward and J. Shrimpton, although 
somewhat deeper, are of equal merit, and so also 
is the old variety Jeanne Delaux, M. Benj. 
Geroud is a fine globular flower of good depth, 
and of a very rich colour in crimsons. Culling- 
fordi, a reflexed variety, is still indispensable on 
account of its brilliancy of colour, and should 
always be included where colour is required.—- 
Breda le ie? 


GARDEN WORE.* 


Oonservatory. 


The furniture of the conservatory must be adapted to its 
size. A large lofty house will require large plants—Palms, 
Tree-Ferns, Araucarias, and in some old fashioned gardens 
I know of there are immense plants of the Variegated 
American Aloes in large tubs. These are set outside on 
the terrace or in some conspicuous place in summer and 
are a source of interest to visitors, and the legend about 
their flowering once ina hundred years is handed down 
from sire to son. Those initiated, of course, know that 
though much time ia required to build up the growth to 
produce the flower spike, the time cannot be reckoned, as 
it is mainly a question of culture. The climbers in a large 
house are, I always think, one of the most interesting 
f satures—Passion-flowers, Tacsonias, closely related to the 
Passion-flowers, Jasmines of sorts, Tea and Noisette 
Roses, Solanum jasminoides, Clematis indivisa lobata, 
Mindevilla suaveolens, and others which require a light 
and lofty house to bring out their best qualities of flower 
and leafage. For small houses Ivy and other Pelargo- 
niums may be effectively used to cover up bare places of 
wall or pillar. Some of the old-fashioned scented-leaved 
Geraniums are most useful when planted out in a border 
and trained to some wall or other surface. Foliage is as 
important for filling vases as flowers, and sprays of these 
sc2nted Geranium3 are very useful for cutting, either in 
blossom or merely the sprays of green leaves. Acacias 
will soon be coming into bloom —Drummondi is prettily in 
biocom now, This is a dwarf variety and flowers in winter, 
Taose who are not well acquainted with the beauty of the 
Australian flora, of which Acacias form a part, should visit 
Kew during February and March, where in the temperate 
house will be found the best collection in the country of 
Acacias and other useful spring-flowering shrubs, Tropxo- 
lums of the Lobbianum section are valuable now for basket 
work and to festoon about the roof. Keep down fires as 
much as possible, so far as is consistent with keeping out 
frost and dispelling damp. A dry heat is sure to increase 
the number of insects we shall have to deal with by-and- 
bye. 





Stove. 

Allamandas, Bouganvilleas, Clerodendrons, and other 
deciduous climbers should be kept dry for the present, 
Any pruning which may be necessary may be done now. 
Cuttings of Crotons, Dracenas, and other shrubby 
subjects, will strike now in a brisk bottom heat. Young 
shoots make the best cuttings. Sow seeds of Gloxinias 
from a good strain. S3edlings are as effective as named 
varieties. Seeds of Saintpaulia and Streptocarpus miy be 
sown now; both of these are very useful flowering subjects 
of small stature that rapidly come to a flowering size and 
are specially adapted for raising in the small stove to be 
moved to the conservatory later on. Do everything 
possible to get rid of mealy-bug. If the vapouriser is used 
occasionally there will not be much trouble with insects, 
but spare time may always be profitably used in syringing 
leaves in the stove or conservatory. There is no doubt 
that the sponge makes better and cleaner work than 
syringing or any other means of cleansing. Night temper- 
ature, 60 dege, to 65 degs, 


Roses under Glass. 

With a genial temperature of 50 degs, to 55 degs. at 
night, Roses, both Teas and others, will be moving rapidly 
now. Insects must be destroyed by fumigating or vapour- 
ising, or dusting with Tobacco powder will suffice, Roses 
lifted from the open ground in autumn are not well 
adapted for forcing, though if brought on quietly a good 
bloom may be obtained. The best soil for Roses is a good 
sound loam, two thirds, and one third good manure, with 
a dash of soot and bone meal. 


Bedding Plants. 


If there is any szarcity of stock of any plants required 
for bedding during the coming season, cuttings which 
have been pushed out in heat will strike freely now in 
steady warmth, all besides Pc largoniums to be plunged in 
bottom heat. Begonias may be raised from seeds in heat 
now. Centaureas of the silver-leaved section should also 
be sown in a warm house or hot-bed now. We generally 
sow these in the autumn, and then less heat will suffice, 
but if sown at once and pushed on rapidly they will be in 
time for planting oat ia May. Cuttings of Fuchsias will 


root now. 
Figs in Pots 


may be started in a night temperature of 50 degs., and as 
soon as the young fruits begin to move raise it to 55 degs., 





* In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work" ma done from ten days to 
a Meaiags later than is here indiveted with equally good 
fesulte, 


and in a fortnight this may be increased to 60 degs. ; and 
by the time the leaves and fruit are in full growth they 
will bear a night temperature of 65 degs.,, but this should 
not be exceeded. Figs must never be permitted to get 
dry at the root, or the fruits will drop and liquid manure 
may be given as soon as the plants are in a condition to 
assimilate it. Syringe daily, 


Melons in Hot-beds 


must be kept warm, If the plants get a check from cold 
they will dono good. Warm liningsshould be built round 
the bed if necessary, and warm coverings used at night, 


Window Gardening. 


Give the plants in the spare room free ventilation when 
mild, but keep on the side of dryness at the root for the 
present, Keep clear of dead leaves, Fuchsias will soon 
begin to break, and should be placed in a light position 
and be pruned into shape. 


Outdoor Garden. 


The White Lily is now in the midst of its growth and it will 
be better not to move the plants now, or it may interfere 
with their flowering. Oflate years this Lily has suffered in 
some places from a fungoid disease, accelerated in many 
instances by disturbance in digging borders, etc. Ovher 
Lilies may be planted now if any are out of the ground. 
Work in plenty of leaf-mould or the charred material 
obtained by smothering burning garden rubbish. Make 
new beda of Lily of the Valley, They dob2st in some rich 
border, shaded from the mid-day sun, Leaf-mould and 
old vegetable dé ris form a suitable top-dressing, and 
may be used liberally. Just cover the crowns in planting 
Hops make useful plants for screens where rapid growth 
is required, but they should not be permitted to run up 
living trees or shrubs, or the latter will suffer from the 
dense covering, otherwise they are very ornamental. 
Bare places under trees are always objectionable, and are 
also rather difficult to furnish and give a dressy appear- 
ance to, The small-leaved Periwinkle is useful, and the 
small-leaved Ivy, the kind which grows wild in the woods, 
is hardier and forms a closer ma33 than any other kind, 
If the shade is not too dense plant Si, John’s Wort (Hyperi- 
cum calycinum) and Mahonia repens. 


Fruit Garden. 


Peaches on walls should now be unnailed ready for 
pruning. They will not, of course, be pruned during 
frosty weather, and they are often left till the buds begin 
to move. Always prune to a wood bud, as each shoot must 
have a leader. In spite of what has been written on the 
subject of crowding in too much, very many fail to thin 
sufficiently. If the young shoots, when the trees are 
finally pruned, are trained 6 inches apart there will be 
plenty of blossom to provide a much heavier crop than the 
trees ought to carry. Give the trees a good washing with 
some insecticide before training in the young wood, but be 
careful not to injure the buds. Bafore the buds are started 
much the Peach-trees may be washed with Gishurat com- 
pound, at the rats of 3 oz. to the gallon, and it should be 
applied warm with a sponge for the young wood, a brush 
being better for the old branches. If well done the black 
and green-flies will ba reduced in numbers when the season 
opens again. Up tothe present there has been no necessity 
to cover Fig-trees, but if the frost sets in sharp some 
covering ought to be applied. Lyrst year I had a lot of 
Apple and Pear-trees delivered during the severe frost, 
Taney were packed in crates, and, no doubt, had been frozen 
through, but not a tree suffered. 


Vegetable Garden. 


This is a good time to set out Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
in warm-houses. Neither of these require very much soil 
to start them, but it should be of the sweetest and best, 
and free from wireworms, eelworms, etc. Cucumbers 
should now have a night temperature of 63 degs, They 
will bear 5 degs, more, and they will not perish if 5 degs, 
colder; but the growth for some time will be slow. 
Tomatoes will doin a night temperature of 60 degs., but 
it should not be much lower. In both cases only set out 
young, healthy plants. I would rather wait a week or two 
than plant anything not of the most suitable character. 
Everybody has their favourite Cucumbers and Tomatoes, 
and where the produce has to be marketed it means a 
serious loss if the wrong kinds are planted, So far as my 
experience goes, I have found no Cucumber superior to 
Lockie’s Perfection, I keep trying other sorts which have 
been recommended to me from time to time on a small! 
scale, but Lockie’s still keeps its place. So faras I have 
seen, Freedom will ba the main crop Tomato of the future. 
It is a very heavy cropper, and the fruits are handsome, 
but it appears to be ashy seeder. Digging, manuring, and 
trenching should be pushed forward now, Ihave written 
so often abou! the importance of deepening and improving 
the so], but we all nsed a reminder sometimes. 

E Hospay. 





Work in the Town Garden, 


Whilst the weather remaing open there are many things 
that may be seen to in the outdoor garden. All vacant 
ground should be turned over, so that the frost may get 
well into it, and thus render it nice and friable for use in 
the spring, and, at the same time, sweeten it, It very 
soon becomes sour in the neighbourhooi of most large 
towns. Continue to plant hardy evergreen shrubs and 
trees, not forgetting the value of Ivy as a town creeper for 
covering blank spaces and walla. Hardy herbaceous 
perennials may oe planted when weather permits, the 
German Iris, Golden Rod, Michaelmas Daisies, London 
Pride, and other subjects which are recognised as good 
town plants, Trim off superfluous growths of creepers and 
secure all those which have been retained. Any new beds 
which it is intended to form should be carried out at this 
season, and any alteration in the arrangement of paths and 
walks should be seen to at once, that everything that needs 
altering may be done before spring operations commence. 
The appearancs of the houss may be made brighter by 
planting window-boxes with some of the pretty shrubs now 
80 easily obtainable from any nurseryman. These can be 
had in great variety, and very charming little plants may 
be purchased at a very little cost. After they are planted 
fo not lét thém get toodry. 1a the greenhouse the Chrye: 





anthemum cuttings must be looked after. If they are 
rooting in frames or boxes covered with pieces of glass, the 
latter should be wiped free from excessive moisture morn- 
ing and evening. Many of the best sorts may still be 
propagated, Early and semi-early sorts—the best for town 
garden—are well seen to now. The decorative varieties 
should be looked after too, and will give admirable results 
if cuttings are inserted within the next week or two. 
Continue to remove all bulbous subjects from the plunging 
material, gradually exposing them to the full light of the 
greenhouse. Do not let them suffer for want of water on 
any account, or their period of blooming is considerably 
shortened. Deutzia gracilis, Spiraea japonica, Dielytra 
spectabilis, and Lily of the Valley succeed remarkably well 
in town greenhouses and conservatories, and are strongly 
recommended to those possessing such structures. Remove 
all decaying fronds from foliage plants, at the same time 
sponging the plants to keep them fresh and in a healthy 
coniition. If the temperature of the greenhouse can be 
maintained at about 45 degs. to 50 degs. all ths inmates of 
it should succeed very well, D. B. CRANE, 





THH OOMING WHHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from January 
25th to February 1st, 


Cut down a lot of Zonal Pelargoniums, which have been 
flowering all through the autumn and early winter, and 
put in the cuttings, Every good cutting will strike now in 
heat. Among them are a large quantity of F. V. Ragpail, 
and cuttings of this rooted now and grown on in heat will 
make good beds in the gardens in May, and our stock for 
next winter’s blooming will be selected from this batch of 
cuttings. We used to grow a lot of these in pots—all our 
atock, in fact—for winter, but they make more growth 
planted out, and if the shoots are pinched regularly during 
summer, and no flowers permitted, and are potted up early 
in Saptember, kept in shade till the roots get to work, and 
then removed to a light, warm greenhouse, a better crop 
of flowers will be obtained. Sowed Mignonette in pots. 
We grow a lot of Machet in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, sowing 
in succession, so as to always have plants in bloom. It is 
only a question of sowing in succeasion, say, from five to 
six sowings during the season, Sowed Early White Celery 
in heat to get up a few plants for forcing, and to produce 
small heads for flavouring. Planted a warm-house with 
Tomatoes. The house is span-roofed, and a line of plants 
is run along each side, about 15 inches apart, and will be 
trained up the roof till they meet at the top. Very heavy 
crops of fruit are taken in this way, and the whole of the 
centre of the house isgiven up toother plants. Thisis, we 
think, the mo3t profitable way of growing Tomatoes. 
Placed Dahlia-roots, from which cuttings are required, in 
heat. A lot of white and scarlet Cactus varieties are 
grown for cutting. Sowed more Tomatoes and Cucumbers, 
Shifted on young Fuchsias. Moved a lot of Spire’ to 
forcing-house. Made up several Mushroom-beds outside. 
We have plenty of warm litter for covering, and we have 
had as much success with outside as inside beds. It is 
mainly a question of warm, dry covering. We are still 
putting in Chrysanthemum cuttings, taking the cuttings 
of the new varieties as they get large enough. Of sone 
kinds there are never too many cuttings. Moved a batch 
of Her Majesty Pink in pots from cold frame to a house 
where a night temperature of 50 degs. is maintained. Tae 
plants were first dipped in a solution of sunlight-soap, as 
the heat will generally start a few insects into life. Ber- 
muda Lilies were dipped at the same time. There are sure 
to be greep-fly on the flower-buds unless they ara kept 
down from the first. Pricked off Lobelias from the seed- 
pots. 





The Arum Lily in Ireland.— Per- 
haps it may interest you to know that we have 
here the Arum Lily flourishing all the year 
round. There is a very large bed of it in the 
garden, on which there are from twenty to 
thirty blooms generally every May or June. 
Even the severe frost of last winter did not 
injure it. We have also a Lemon-scented Ver- 
bena about 8 feet high and very bushy.— 
E. Kiisaive, Aran Island, Galway, Ireland. 


Carnations.—The best display of these is 
obtained from plants put out early in autumn, 
and if suitable soil is provided, early layering 
practised, and due attention given, there is not 
much difficulty in securing good plants at that 
time. If planting was left over from the 
autumn, it should be put in hand as soon as the 
state of the weather and condition of the ground 
will permit. It is the knowledge that in some 
seasons such conditions are not obtainable until 
February is well advanced that is one strong 
argument in favour of autumn planting. Oaly 
on one or two occasions, when the summer has 
been against the chance of securing good grasa 
until late and the layers in October were but 
poorly rooted, have they remained with me on 
the old plants until the spring. If not already 
done, the Carnation-beds may receive a mulch- 
ing, and if allowed to remain on the beds 


theoughout the summer it will be found capital. 
stuff to incorporate with the layering soil, Such’ 


a compost is essentially moisture-holding. 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturatisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Hxotic Plants, withas chapter on 
the Gurden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, with 
aay fp oF igen een felt SE hatin ee 
enlarg emy Svo, lénen boards, price 128,; wsll bound ti? 
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ORCHIDS. 


Work in the Orchid-house.—It is not 
Possible to give the exact description of compost 
suited to each species or each genus of Orchids 
that will soon require attention, but amateurs 
may to a great extent tell for themselves by an 
examination of the roots. There are several 
distinct kinds of Orchid roots, differing not only 
in appearance, but also in their likes and dislikes 
as regards compost. There is the large, fleshy 
root characteristic of an Aérides, Saccolabium, or 
any s'milar kind as an instance. These delight 
ina rough, open medium, through which air 
can freely circulate, yet must have abundance 
of moisture. lor these we mix fresh, growing 
Sphagnum, with as large pieces of charcoal, 
crocks, or similar material as may conveniently 
be used in the size of basket or pot selected for 
the plant, and this will in all cases be fairly 
larger in comparison with the latter, because 
these roots prefer running ia straight lines to 
being coiled up within the circumference of an 
ordinary pot. In direct contrast with these are 
the twining, interlacing roots of many others, 
notably the deciduous Dendrobiums, some of the 
Oacidiums, and many more, that seem to thrive 
better the closer they are matted together. 
Here we use as small pots as may be conve- 
nient, and necessarily the compost will consist 
of finer particles. As a general rule, 
the fibry portions of peat and Sphagnum are 
mixed in equal parts, and chopped up with 
& pair of scissors or shears, but the quantity 
of each of these ingredients will vary according 
to the likes of the individual species, while the 
crocks must be broken according to the size of 
the pots. Between these extremes a great 
variation exists. There is the large but easily- 
surfeited root of a Cattleya, liking width rather 
than depth in whatever receptacle they may be 
placed ; the longer, more persistent roots of such 
as Dendrobium nobile, or similar kinds that will 
pierce to a greater depth of compost, providing 
it is in a sweet and open condition. The terres- 
trial kinds, again, are easily recognised by the 
tiny spongioles on their surface, and are treated 
to ® more substantial root-run and usually 
larger pots than those above mentioned. These 
and many other variations will be found, and 
in so far as these are provide for and duly kept 
in mind, io watering, and other details of after- 
treatment, will the success of the beginner in 
their culture be assured. 


Lycaste plana and variety.—This 
species is useful for winter flowering. It was 
originally discovered many years ago, and ia- 
troduced in a living state into this country by 
the Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, about fifty 
years ago. The flowers, which are borne on 
scapes about 6 inches or more high, have 
greenish sepals, shaded with brown ; the petals 
white, reflexed, and with a crimson blotch in 
the centre, the .small lip being also white, 
spotted with rosy-carmine on the front portion. 
It should be grown at the warmest end of the 
Odontoglossum-house or in a temperature inter- 
mediate between that for those plants and the 
Cattleyas. The variety L. plana Measuresiana 
is a rare plant, similar to the typical form, but 
having olive-brown sepals, with light green 
points, the white petals and lip densely spotted 
with purplish-carmine. 


Lelia anceps Sanderiana —This is one 
‘ the most beautiful of the white-petalled forms 
of L anceps. It ditfers but little from the 
celebrated variety Dawsoni, except that it has 
less colour on the lip, and the petals and sepals 
of Sanderiana are longer in proportion to their 
width. The great value of L. anceps and its 
varieties consists in their easy culture, and in 
the fact that they are always to be depended 
upon and keep up their constitutional vigour for 
any length of time. The accounts we have 
received from some of the collectors, of the 
climatal conditions of their native country, con- 
clusively prove how very hardy they must be. 
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Fragrant Carnations.—In reply to your corres- 
pondent ‘‘ Nemo,” page 702, of Saturday, Jan, 11th, if 
you want them with perfect pods that do not split, my 
list is very short. Orown Prince (cardinal) stands unri- 
valled for its powerful scent. Uriah Pike comes next, and 
the true old Crimson Clove. Therearea large number of 
others sweetly fragrant, but they split their calyces when 
grown in the open borders.—J. O, 
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and placing on it 6inches of rotten horse-manure 
and leaf-mould in equal portions, treading firmly, 
and covering with 2 inches of fine, rich soil. When 
the plants have made two or three leaves, prick 
them out in rows 4 inches apart upon the bed 
thus prepared, firming them well in as the 
planting proceeds, and watering them with a 
fine-rosed pot, so as to settle the soil round 
them. If at hand, a frame might be placed over 
the bed for a short time until the young plants 
have got established, giving plenty of air during 
the daytime, or the plants can be covered with 
mats at night. If properly cared for they will 
be fit to be transplanted into the trenches in 
two months from the time the seed was sown. 

The best variety for general crops is 
undoubtedly Leicester Red, of which we give 
an illustration. It is a thoroughly good kind, 
and of very delicate flavour. 


THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


CELERY CULTURE, 
THE EARLIEST CeLERY,—-The present is a good 
time to sow a pinch of Celery for a supply 
during September. A etufliciently large box 
should be used, co that the seedJings may not 
crowd each other after being thinned out, as a 
weakly constitution prone to bolting is engen- 
dered by too limited a space ininfancy. Drain 
the boxes well and use light, friable soil passed 
through a 4-inch sieve, covering the seed very 
thinly with still finer material, and standing the 
boxes in a tempcrature of not more than 55 deg. ; 
more than this is injurious. Immediately the 
first rough leaves are formed, prick out into 
larger boxes or on to a gentle warm bed if such 










VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 
CABBAGE (BRASSICA OLERACEA), 


THis most useful vegetable will grow more 
or less well in almost any kind of soil, light or 
heavy, and succeeds better than most things 
in or near large towns, where the air is 
laden with smoke, but the plants dislike a 
confined or shady position. To grow fine 
Cabbages, the ground should be trenched two or 
three spades deep, and well manured algo, some 
little time previously ; to heavy soils ashes 
should also be added freely. The Cabbage draws 
from the soil large quantities of lime, soda, 
potash, and phosphoric acids, hence the most 
suitable artificial or chemical manures are lime, 
superphosphate, Kainit, wood-ashes, burnt 
earth, etc., and salt, this last being very bene- 
ficial, when applied in small quantities, to all 
the Brassica tribe, and especially where the soil 
is naturally light and dry. Nitrogen is also of 
great importance, and, consequently, nitrate of 
soda (best on light lands), and sulphate of 
ammonia or soot (fora heavy staple), may be 
freely employed to promote growth. 

Three or four separate sowings of the seed 
should be made during the year. The most 
important is made in the autumn—during the 
third or fourth week of July in cold or late 
districts, and carly in August in warm or 
southern localities. For this sowing such varie- 
ties as the Enfield Market, Sutton’s Imperial, 
Ellam’s Early, and Mein’s No. 1 are the most 
suitable. Keep the seed-bed moist and shad«d 
in hot weather till the plants are up, prick cff if 
necessary, and plant out in two or three batches 
from the middle of September till end of 
October. For an early summer crop, tow ina 
little warmth in February, ‘‘ Earliest ” (Sutton’s) 
being a capital variety for this purpose. Sow 
again the first week in April, in a frame 
or on a sheltered border, and a fourth time 
(if necessary) in May for autumn ure. 
The hardy and useful little Rosette Cole- 
worts should be sown about the middle of 
June, and planted out early in the summer. 
Red Cabbages should be sown abo.t the end of 
July and again in March. If sown too early in 
the autumn, certain varieties, such as those of 
the Early York race, are apt to run to seed, or 
‘* bolt,” prematurely, especially on light warm 
soils, and in the more southern paits of the 
country. The plants should also be put out a 
week or two—sometimes three—earlier in 
northern or cold- gardens than in the south. 

The proper distances for planting are about 
15 inches apart for the smaller sorts, and 
18 inches to 2 feet for the larger growing kinds, 
with a rather greater distance between the 
rows in all cases. An excellent plan, especially 
where space is limited, is to plant at half the 
usual distances—say 9 inches apart ard a foot 
from row to row—and when the plants have 
grown somewhat and begin to touch, pull each 
alternate plant and row, and use them as Cole- 
worts or ‘‘ BunchGreens.” Nice, hard, stocky 
seedlings (but not starved) are the best for 
planting, and if possible, showery weather 
should be chosen. Jn dry times proceed as 
directed for Brussels Sprouts. The teed of 
Cabbage retains it vitality for two or three 
years if kept dry. 

CARDOON, 

The Cardoon (Cynara Cardunculus) is seldom 
cultivated in this country now. It is grown 
for the sake of the thick midribs of the leaves, 





Celery Leicester Red. From a photograph sent by 
Mr, Perreu, Canterbury. 


ean be afforded. Air can then be given as the 
plants increase in size and full exposure take 
place in April. Coddling is the greatest evil 
attending the raising of both early and later 
batches of Celery. For an early white variety 
Sandringham is still hard to beat, while Early 
Rose is a first-rate red variety. Late Celery 
and that grown for flavouring may on the dis- 
appearance of frost be lifted and removed toa 
north a:pect and carefully laid in, the ground 
being made firm round the roots as the work 
proceeds. It can then be covered in case of late 
frosts, and the ground turned up and got in 
readiness for other crops. 

A second sowing may be made about the 
middle of March, either in boxes in a warm 
house or pit, or a slight hot-bed on which are 
put 6 inches of fine, rich soil made pretty firm, 
covering lightly with some finely sifted soil. 
Prepare a vicce of ground by treading it firmly 
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which are peeled, cut in short lengths, stewed 
till tender, and served with rich gravy or melted 


butter. 


The plants are grown in trenches prepared 
much as for Celery, but cut rather wider and 


farther apart. In these the seeds may be sown 
directly, early in May, placing them in groups 
of four or five together, about 18 inches apart. 
When up, thin the plants out to the strongest in 
each group, and treat the plants the same as 
Celery, earthing them up twice or thrice in due 
course. Another way is to raise the plants under 
glass, sowing the seed about the middle of April, 
aad getting the seedlings into single pots when 
fit; plant ont in June. The principal varieties 
are ths common Cardoon, the Spanish, the 
Tours (a fine, but very prickly kind), and the 
Pavis. The Artichoke (Cynara Scolymus) is 
supposed to be merely a cultivated form of the 
wild Cardoon. 
CHIVEs, 

A species of Onion (Allium Schcenoprasum), 
and a hardy native plant, cultivated for its 
foliage, which is employed in lieu of young or 
spring Onions. The plants, which grow in 
clusters or clumps, are increased by division in 
the spring, the pieces being planted out in light 
rich soil a foot apart, and 6 inches from plant to 
plant, It is not necessary to replant them every 
year, however. Cut the foliage close to the 
ground as often as required. 


Corn SALAD, 


also known a3 Lamb’s Lettuce (Valerianella), is 
used ag a small salad or substitute for Lettuce. 
It is a hardy annual, and is usually sown in the 
late summer and autumn—August to October— 
t» provide cuttings during the late autumn and 
spring. Sow broadeast or in drills 6 inches 
apart, in light, rich soil. If a summer crop is 
required, sow again in succession from March 
till August; but the flavour is so inferior to 
that of Lattuce or Spinach that this is seldom 
done. The hardiness of the plant is its chief 
recommendation. 
CRESS. 


The principal varieties of Cress are the 
common or garden kind, the American Cress, 
and Watercress. Of these the first (Lapidium 
sativum) is a hardy annual, easily cultivated in 
any good lizht soil. Sow the seed in drills 
or broadcast every week or ten days through- 
out the year to ensure a constant supply, 
doing so in the open air from about the begin- 
ning of April till the end of September, and 
during the winter and early spring under glass, 
with more or less artificial heat, according to the 
weather outside. Under glass the seed should 
be sown in shallow boxes, trays, or beds of light 
soil; keep moist, but do not cover the seed with 
soil or sand, or the produce will be gritty. Cut 
with scissors when 2 inches or 3 inches high. 
The Normandy or Curled Cress is hardier than 
the common kind, and may be also used for 
garnishing. The 

AMERICAN Cress (Barbarea precox) is a native 
perennial plant, thriving ia moist, light soil. 
For summer use sow successionally from March 
till July or August, choosing a shady, moist 
spot in hot weather; for a winter supply sow 


* early in September, and alwaysin drills 9 inches 


aoart, thinning the plants to 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart when well up. 


Watercress (Nasturtium officinale) is a very 
favourite and wholesome salad plant, valuable 
for containing a large quantity ofiron. It isa 
hardy native perennial, easily cultivated in 
a shallow pond or stream of running water, but 
where this is either deep or stagnant the 
plants will not thrive. Two inches to 3 inches 
ia depth of water is ample, and the plants 
do better when disposed in rows parallel 
with the course of the stream. The plants 
are obtained by means of division —plant- 
iag out the rooted offsets—or from seed. 
As there are three or four distinct varieties, 
that with large brown leaves being esteemed the 
best, propagation by means of the rooted offsets 
ia most desirable, as all will come true to the 
original stock, These, and seedling plants also, 
are best planted in May, or in September. 
Watercress thrives best in pure spring water, 
and will succeed in such as, containing a large 
amount of iron, is unsuitable for other purposes, 
To raise seedlings, sow the seed in a bed of damp 
soil about June, or earlier, and about September 
prick or dibble them out a few inches apart in 

















the beds, when there is little or no water on 
them. The plants may be kept in place by 
means of a stone on the rooted portion of each, 
if necessary. Of course, while the beds are 
being planted the water should be cut off. In 
order to keep the beds free from weeds, etc., 
they must be cleaned once or twice a year, 
and when the plants become exhausted or 
worn out, they must be cleared, divided, and 
replanted. 

Where there is no stream available Water- 
cress may be grown in a lightly-shaded bed of 
soil in a rather damp spot, watering it freely in 
hot or dry weather. Another good way of 
obtaining a supply is to arrange a series of 
shallow tubs or tanks one above the other, like 
steps, each overflowing into the next, with a 
cistern and pump or other water supply at the 
top. The merest trickle of water will suffice. 
Fill the tubs two-thirds full of good sandy loam, 
with some stones, etc., in the bottom, plant 
them rather thickly with seedlings or offsets, 
and let the water stand an inch or so in depth 
all over the bottom. 

In order to obtain a supply of Watercress 
during the depth of winter, a number of wide 
pans should be nearly filled with earth and 
planted. Keep them in a greenhouse tempera- 
ture, the soil always moist, and the plants will 
grow fast and well. 

INDIAN Cress is & name sometimes applied to 
the common Nasturtium of gardens (Tropxo- 
lum). Of this plant the young leaves and 
shoots are used in salads, while the green seed- 
pods form an excellent pickle. The plants are 
tender annuals, and grow freely in almost any 
kind of soil. Sow about the end of April or in 
May, preferring a warm and sunny position. 


Curcory (CicHortum Intyzus) 


is a hardy native perennial, with deeply-toothed 
leaves and blue flowers. Itis chiefly cultivated 
for the sake of the green leaves, which, in a 
young and green state, or when blanched and 
forced in winter, are employed as a salad 
material, and a very wholesome one too. The 
roots are also grown extensively as an adulterant 
of coffee ; for this purpose they are cut up small, 
kiln-dried, and ground. 

For use as @ green salad, sow some seed every 
fortnight from April till October. Sow broad- 
cast and rather thickly, water the plants well in 
dry weather, and cut the foliage while still 
young and tender. For forcing sow thinly ina 
bed of deep and rich, but not recently-manured, 
soil, in drills about 15 inches apart, May or the 
beginning of June being the best time. Keepa 
sharp look-out for slugs, which are very fond of 
the young leaves, and when well in growth thin 
the plants out to 6 inches or 8 inches distance. 
In November the roots will be fit for forcing, 
and should then be taken up in batches as 
required, planted closely, with the crowns just 
above the surface, in any light, rich soil, in the 
same manner as Seakale, and placed ina steady, 
moist warmth of 55 degs. to 60 degs. Light 
must be excluded, so as to blanch the young 
growth, which, when 10 inches or 12 inches 
high, may be cut for use. Roots that are forced 
early may be rested for a while and then be 
forced again. 


Treatment of Asparagus.—Can any- 
one give me advice how to secure good crops of 
Asparagus? Mine have hitherto not been of 
much value beyond the foliage, of which, of 
course, a few are allowed to grow. The garden 
produces excellent Celery. The treatment of 
the Asparagus has been to cover it in the 
autumn with manure and salb.—ASHLEA, 


*." Asparagus usually grows and does well 
where the bed was well and deeply trenched and 
manured previous to planting, but in shallow or 
poor soil it never thrives. The top few inches 
of soil ought also to be light and very rich. It 
is not a good plan to cover the beds with 
manure in the autumn, espacially where the soil 
is at all heavy or damp; aninch or two of burnt 
earth is the best thing, though no protection 
whatever is really reyuired. Salt should also 
be applied in the spring, in March, and not ia 
the autumn ; just asprinkling, enough to whiten 
the surface, is plenty. Possibly the bads are old 
and exhausted, in which case there is no alter- 
vative but to plant or sow fcesh ones, of course. 
pn inbare, please write on one side of the paper 
only. 


THE PRIMROSE OR PRIMULA FAMILY. 


Ws give this week several illustrations of one 
of the most charming of all plant families, the 
Primrose or Primula. <A glance at the illustra- 
tions will show their diverse habit of growth 
and character of the flowers. Some are for the 
greenhouse only, others for the rock garden and 
border, coming to us from high alpine regions, 
The Primrose of the English hedgerow is familiar 
to everyone, and we hope the notes on this 
group will interest our readers in a class of 
plants, as a rule, easily grown, and certainly of 
varying phases of beauty. 


THE PrimRoszE AND POLYANTHUS, 


The common Primrose (Primula vulgaris) 
excels all native and other Primroses in loveli- 
ness. Who has not looked with admiration on 
the hedgerows yellow with a thousand Primrose 
flowers, some small, others large, some almost 
white, othera of intense colour, a bewitching 
variety of shades, depending on the position of 
the plant and the soil it is rooting in. Mr. 
Robinson ia the ‘‘English Flower Garden,” 
writes of the Primrose thus : 


‘*The Gentians and dwarf Primulas do no 
more for the Alps than these charming wild 
flowers do for our hedgerows, banks, groves, 
open woods, and the borders of our fields and 
streams, In some places the Common Primrose 
varies a good dealin colour. Some of the pret 
tiest of the wild varieties are worthy of bein, 
introduced into shrubberies and semi-wild 
places ; and so long as lovely colour and fra- 
grance are esteemed in the spring flower garden, 
some of the more distinctly toned varietiesshould 
be sought after. Varied hues of yellow, red, 
rose, lilac, bluish-violet, lilac-rose, and white 
have already been raised, and if the good single 
varieties become popular, striking and desirable 
variations from the commoner types will be 
much more likely to be preserved. for shrub- 
beries and woodland walks single varieties will 
always prove more useful than the old double 
kinds, because more vigorous and more easily 
increased. All the varieties are readily increased 
by division of the offsets, or by seeds, which 
are produced in abundance. In woods and 
shrubberies the plants will take care of them- 
selves, a quality which adds to their charms ; 
but in the flower garden some system of 
culture must be pursued. The following very 
simple one will secure the best results, both as 
to the production of vigorous free-blooming 
plants and an abundant stock. In autumn, 
after the summer occupants of the flower-beds 
are faded and removed, the Primroses and 
other spring flowers are planted in beds as the 
taste of the grower may direct. About the 
middle or the end of May it will be time to 
think of preparing the beds for their summer 
ornaments, and by that time also the Primroses 
will have begun to fade after yielding a long 
and abundant bloom. Then take them up 
divide the offsets singly, doing this, if the da, 
be sunny, in a shed or in a shady position. 
New or scarce varieties, or varieties of which a 
large stock is required, may be divided into the 
smallest offsets, but where much increase is not 
desired, the plants should be simply parted 
sufficiently to allow of their healthy develop- 
ment, As soon as they are parted, plant them 
in the kitchen garden or in some by-place. The 
more rich and moist the soil the better they will 
grow, especially if the position be a half-shady 
one. The alleys between Asparagus-beds would 
do admirably if more convenient positions 
cannot be found. If the weather be very bright 
it would be desirable, for a few days after 
planting, to shade the plants by spreading 
boughs or old garden mats over them, and they 
should at this time be thoroughly watered. If 
the plants are strong and regular in their 
development, they should be planted in lines 
10 inches or 12 inches apart each way ; but if 
the offsets are small they should be closer in 
the lines. By autumn they will make fine 
plants, and may then be taken up, as much of 
the root as will come up with ordinary care, but 
not necessarily any soil or ball, being preserved, 
and the plants should be transferred to beds in 
the flower garden or the pleasure ground. The 
varieties of single-coloured Primroses are so 
numerous that it seems a folly to name them ; 
but a few of the most distinct of those 
propagated by division have received names.” 

BivuE PRIMROSES are a distinct introduction, 
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being raised largely by Mr. G. F. Wilson in his 
Wisley garden. The flowers are not strictly 
blue, but almost so. The earlier seedlings 
were unpleasantly purplish in colour, quite a 
slatey shade in some, but the later acquisi- 
tions are much purer, such as Oakwood Blue, 
deep lustrous blue-purple with a rich yellow 
eye, ® strong and not unhappy colour con- 
trast. A tuft of this nestling against a Moss- 
covered stone is delightful, and when 
established on a moist, shady bank, they have 
an interest and beauty peculiarly their own. 
DousLE Primrosks are charming, the flowers 
of many colours, and each like a dainty rosette. 
At one time they were in many gardens, but a 
wave of silly fashion for ‘‘Geraniums” and 
summer bedders swept away the Double Prim- 
roses. Now, however, they are again bein 
sought for, and in moist shady spots they Se 
well. Bunch Primroses are so called because 


they produce their flowers in clusters on a stout 


stalk, like the Polyanthus, 


THE PoLyantuvs. 
A quaint, interesting flower is the Polyanthus, 


and in years past was considered one of the most 


precious florists’ gems, Maddock, an old florist, 
tells in the following words what a true Polyan- 
thus should be :—‘*The ground colour is most 
to be admired when shaded with dark rich crim- 


son resembling velvet, with one mark or stripe 


in the centre of each division of the limb, bold 
and distinct from the edging down to the eye, 


where it should terminate in a fine point.” He 
further says: ‘‘The pips should be large, quite 


flat, and as round as may be consistent with 
their peculiarly beautiful figure, which is circu- 


lar, excepting those small indentures between 
each division of the limb, which divide it into 
The edging 


five or six heart-like segments. 
should resemble a bright gold lace, bold, clear, 
and distinct, and so nearly of the same colour as 
the eye and stripes as scarcely to be distin- 
guished. In short, the Polyanthus should 


possess & graceful elegance of form, a richness of 


colouring, and symmetry of parts not to be 
found united in any other flower.” It is 
not wise, however, to stick to a hard and 
fast rule. Many beautiful flowers are raised 


that are possibly an outrage in the eyes of an 


ardent florist. What we have to consider is the 


usefulness of the flower for the garden, not 


whether it is circular or so much across. The 


Polyanthus is not so fine a garden flower as the 
Primroge, and should not, therefore, be used so 
largely. It is, doubtless, a form of the commen 
We get many curious forms of the 


Primrose. 
Polyanthus, some called hose in-hose, one 
flower in another, so to say, and then we have 
the rich gold-laced, which were highly-prized in 
the olden days. There is a bluish-coloured 
Polyanthus, which is quaint. 

THE Oxtip that we see frequently in meadows 


and by hedgebanks is a hybrid between the 


Cowslip and the Primrose, and is not the true 
Bardfield Oxlip, or great Cowslip, which is 
Primula elatior, a handsome flower, larger, and 
richer in colour than the ordinary kind. The 
common Cowslip is P. veris, 


Tur SHow Avricuna. 

The Auricula fancier divides his favourite 
flower into four sections—the green-ed ged, grey- 
edged, white-edged, and self-edged. None of the 
green-edged varieties have farina on the leaves, 
and a good green-edged variety should have 
none on the edge of the corolla, All of them 
have, or ought to have, a yellow or orange tube 
to the corolla, and the centre of the flower 
should be densely coated with farina; next, a 
blackish or deep purple irregular band, aa seen 
in the wood-cut, and the edge of green, grey, 
white, or the dark band entirely covers the 
margin, forming a self edge. All the classes, 
except the green-edged, have mealed or green 
foliage, sometimes thinly laid on, and in other 
instances the meal is so thick as to entirely cover 
the green of the leaf underneath. No plant is 
so easily grown as the Auricula, if it is not 
stifled under glass. If the Auricula is grown 
under glass the plants should be placed in 
ordinary garden frames. ‘The glass lights should 
only be used to keep the plants from excessive 
wet. Indry weather, even if cold, the lights 
ought to be drawn off. Even when the plants 
are put into glass-houses in the spring air should 
be given freely and the plants kept quite near 
the glass roof, This nearness to the roof pro- 


motes and maintains a healthy and compact 
After the last days of January the 


growth. 
flower-trusses appear. Most of the fanciers now- 


adays have light, airy glass-houses, and they 
place the plants in these for the convenience of 
attending to them and watching with some 
degree of comfort the development of the trusses 
Most of them have a 
heating apparatus to keep out frost merely. The 
potting soil ought to be good decayed fibrous 
I find the best is that obtained from a 
Add to it a 
fourth part of decayed manure, with as much 


in inclement weather. 


loam. 
common where Bracken grows. 


leaf-mould and coarse sand, if necessary. 
J. Dovae.as, 


BorpER AURICULAS, 


Fragrant, showy, and hardy are the Border 
Auriculas, which we should like to see in every 
garden, if not as border plants, at least as 
edgings, the dense, tufted growth being adapted 
for this use of a gay, sweet-smelling flower. 
Seed germinates very freely in a cold frame. It 
ripens in July, the common practice being to 
sow it in the following January in a gentle 
It should be sown in pans thinly, 
The plants need not be disturbed till they are 
big enough to prick into a bed of fine, rich, and 
light soil on a half-shady border in the open air. 
It is a most desirable practice to raise bat 

e 


heat. 


as in this way many beautiful varieties may 
obtained. 


division as far as possible. 


they are held up on stout stems. 
poor, 
effective — sapphire, 
similar tones. 


to save seed only of the finely-coloured kinds. 


THE CHINESE PRIMULA. 


The Chinese Primula of the present day is the 
result of selection from varieties raised through 
a long series of years from P. prenitens or 
sinensis, which was introduced from China in 
Everyone who knows anything of indoor 
flowers is familiar with the bright-coloured 
Primrose that adorns greenhouses at the present 
day. The present is a good time for thinking of 
its culture, as in early March seed may be sown 
for winter flowering, and successive sowings may 
be made up to the end of May to prolong the 
I have invariably had the best success 
with the seeds when sown in 6-inch pots. In 
these there is very little soil, and it is not so 
easy to sour the same with repeated watering 
as it is the greater bulk contained in a large 


1820. 


season, 


seed-pan, Fill the pots half full of drainage, 


a little Moss over this, and then almost to 
Water 


the rim with a light, sandy compost. 
well before scattering the seeds, and after- 
wards just cover with some finely sifted soil. 
Cover each pot with a piece of glass and shade 
from the sun, The seeds germinate readily in 
a temperature of about 70 degs. Examine the 
pots occasionally, and on no account allow the 
surface to become dry. This is a frequent 
cause of failure. The forwardest of the young 
seedlings may be taken away from the rest as 
soon as they can be handled, and it is well to 
leave the seed-pots a considerable time, as 
Primula-seeds germinate rather irregularly. 


Dibble the young plants around the sides of 


5-inch pots, about a dozen in each. A compost 
suitable for the growth of these plants is a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, equal in propor- 
tion, and a good supply of Bad. If the loam 
be deficient in fibre, I generally add a little 
peat, Wood-ashes also appear to be bene- 
ficial as well as a little powdered charcoal, 
when the plants are placed in their larger pote. 
Lose no time in potting the seedlings singly 
when the leaves touch each other in the pots 
into which they have been pricked off. Use 3-inch 
size, and from these they may go into 5-inch— 
the flowering size. Still keep the plants ina 
warm temperature till they are well established 
in their single pots, but place them on a shelf 


shaded from the sun near the glass to prevent a 
weakly growth. 


When potting press the collar 


When a desirable variety is.noticed 
among the seedlings, it should be marked and 
placed under conditions best calculated to ensure 
its health and rapid increase, and propagated by 
Mark out from the 
seedlings those flowers that show the strongest, 
most decided self colours, or that shade cff in a 
distinct and pleasing way. One often sees in a 
group of border Auriculas how greatly the 
flowers vary in form, colour, and the way that 
Some are 
washed-out colours, others rich and 
ruby-red, purple, and 
Those that are marked to retain 
may be propagated by division, and it is well 
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of the plants well down in the soil to keep 
them from swaying to and fro, I have known 
cultivators afraid to do this because of the fear 
of rotting the stems; but I have never been 
troubled in that way. Careful watering will be 
needed in the young stages, and constant 
sprinkling over the leaves is of great assistance in 
producing a free, healthy leafage. For the sum- 
mer quarters stand the plants near the glass in 
cool frames facing north. Keep the glass over 
them only to shade from strong sun-light and to 
guard them from drenching rain. © There is 
nothing so beneficial to the growth of Primulas 
as night dews; therefore leave the frames 
entirely open on every favourable occasion. 
The use of small pots is an important item, and 
it is wonderful what a large specimen may be 
grown in a 43-inch pot if the plant be carefully 
fed with stimulating fertilisers, A well-grown 
Primula should have one huge central truss 
surrounded by others, and set in a mass of deep 
green foliage. It is well to pinch away flower- 
trusses that show before August, and not to 
employ liquid or any manures till the trusses of 
bloom appear. Primulas require @® warmer 
temperature than the cold frame affords after 
September, and they may be placed ina green- 
house near the glass where from 50 degs, to 
60 degs. can be maintained. In this position 
the flowers are brought out to perfection as 
regards theirsize and colours, It is particularly 
advisable to cultivate good varieties or strains, 
which may be purchased for the same sum as 
inferior stocks. I have observed in country 
gardens sometimes energy wasted on Primulas 
very far indeed behind what one may see ex- 
hibited in London during their season, and in a 
south of England nursery the other week I saw 
hundreds of well-cultivated plants, but a long 
way inferior in the flowers to the market stuff 
to be had any day about this time in Covent 
Garden. White Perfection is a first-rate free- 
flowering Fern-leaved kind. Cannell’s Pink is 
as near perfection as one could desire. Giant 
white and red are good strains, alba magnifica 
and Snowflake pretty as fringed flowers. Good 
strains of Chiswick Red are very bright. I 
have not yet taken to the blue Primulas. The 


| best have a washy grey appearance, Very nice 


doubles may be had from seed and are useful 
for cutting, in this respect being of more value 
than the single kinds. I prefer, however, when 
good double varieties are once obtained, to pro- 
pagate them by cuttings or rather layers. After 
having flowered, the lower leaves of the stems 
may be taken away and a mound of potting- 
soil put on the pot’s surface. The Primula 
stems will root freely into this, and each may be 
cut away from the old plant, separately placed 
into small pots, and treated as advised. Hi 


SoME oF THE FINER SPECIES DESCRIBED. 


CaucasIANn Primrose (P. amcena) is an ally 
of the common Primrose, but is quite distinct 
from the yellow flower of the hedgerow we 
know so well. It is very free in bloom, the 
flowers of a lilac tint, and edgings of it we have 
seen have been as gay as anything we could wish 
for in the spring garden. It blooms even before 
the common Primrose, is hardy in growth, and 
increases quickly, 

P. SrrBoLp1.—As an article appeared recently 
in GARDENING upon this Primrose (January 4th, 
1896), we refer our readers toit. Itisa splendid 
amateur’s plant, free and continuous in bloom, 
and well adapted for an ordinary greenhouse. 

P. JAPONICA is one of the finest of all Prim- 
roses. It is bold in leaf and flower, and if at 
one time considered tender, that idea is now 
exploded, as it stands sharp winters with 
impunity. We shall ever remember a colony of 
this Primrose in a leafy glade, tree branches 
meeting overhead, and the sunshine scoring 
the Grass beneath. The Grass was scarcely 
happy, but the Primrose was a success, sending 
up for many weeks its tiers of flowers, the 
leafage conspicuous for its robustness and in 
perfect accord with the bold blossoms. The 
flower-stems will develop to a height of 2 feet 
and even more. Sow seed in a pan of light soil 
and place in a cool frame, It germinates 
irregularly, so that some time elapses before the 
whole of the seedlings appear, and the later 
ones are often the best. The varieties are many, 
some with white flowers, others ruddy-crimson ; 
some again with a bold central eye. The selfs 
are those with a good clear centre, and are the 
most effective, 
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THe Brrp’s rye Primrose (P. farinosa) is 
a dainty gem, a native of Britain, and recog- 
nised by its rosette of silvery leaves ; the flower- 
stems are quite small, and bear a little neat 
umbel of soft lilac-coloured flowers with a yellow 
eye. It likes what is called a vegetable soil— 
that is, light and with leaf-mould and loam 
mixed together, the kind of soil we find on many 
commons and other spots. It flourishes in the 
rock-garden and in slightly elevated beds. with- 
out any attention ; but in most districts a little 
care is necessary. In the rock-garden it is per- 
fectly at home in a moist, deep, and well-drained 
crevice, filled with peaty soil or fibry sandy 
loam. In the drier districts it would be well to 
cover the soil with Cocoa-nut-fibre, leaf-mould, 
or broken bits of sandstone to protect the surface 
from being baked and from excessive evapora- 
tion. P. f. acaulis is a very diminutive variety 
of the preceding. The flowers nestle in the 
hearts of the leaves, and both flowers and leaves 
are very small. When a number of plants are 
grown together, they form a charming little 
cushion of leaves and flowers not more than 


-z inch high. Being so small, the plant should 


have greater care, whether it is grown in the 
rock-garden or in pots. P. scotica is a native 
plant similar to P. farinosa, and requires similar 
treatment. The flowers, which are produced in 
April, are rich purple with a yellow eye, and are 
borne on stems a few inches high. 

P. LATIFOLIA is a handsome alpine Primrose, 
with from two to twenty violet flowers in a 
head. Its leaves sometimes attain a height of 
4 inches and a breadth of nearly 2 inches, 
and ib grows to a height of 4 inches to 
8 inches. The fragrant flowers appear in early 
agummer, and in pure air it thrives on sunny 
slopes of the rock-garden, if it has sandy peat, 
plenty of moisture during the dry season, and 
perfect drainage in the winter months. Like 
P. viscosa, it will bear frequent division, and 
may be easily grown in cold frames or pits. 

P. LUTEOLA is a handsome yellow Primrose, 
and a noble plant when well grown. The flower- 
stems are often 14 feet to 2 feet high, though 
they are usually under 1 foot in height. They 
sometimes become fasciated, and thus carry a 
huge cluster of flowers 4 inches to 6 inches 
accross. These flowers are like those of a 
Polyanthus or an Auricula, but they are borne 
in more compact heads. It is perfectly hardy, 
and it likes a moist situation in full exposure. If 
put out in rich borders of rather moist soil, or 
on the lower banks of the rock-garden, or in a 
copse with a good bed of leaf-soil, it will soon 
repay the planter. 

P. MARGINATA is known by the silvery margin 
of its greyish leaves, and by its sweet, soft, 
violet-rose flowers. Even when not in flower it 
i3 pleasing from the tone of the margins and 
surfaces of the leaves. The flowers appear in 
April or May. Our wet and mild winters 
are doubtless the cause of its becoming rather 
lanky ia the stems after being more than a year 
or so in one spot. When the stems become 
long, and emit roots above the ground, it isa 
good plan to divide the plants, and to insert 
each portion firmly down to the leaves. This 
will be all the more beneficial in dry districts, 
where the little roots issuing from the stems 
would be the more likely to perish. P. margi- 
nata is a charming ornam Jnt for the rock- garden, 
and thrives freely th -e, In the open ground a 
few bits of broken rock placed round the plants 
or among them if they are grown in groups or 
tufts, will prevent evaporation, and protect them, 
as they rarely exceed a few inches in height. 

Farry Primrosr (P. minima).—Usually there 
is only one flower to this tiny European Prim- 
rose, which is generally rose-coloured, and some- 
times white, and appears in summer. The 
plant is only an inch or so high, but its single 
flower is nearly 1 inch across, and almost 
covers the tiny rosettes of foliage. Bare 
spots in firm open parts of the rock-garden 
are the best places for the plant, but the soil 
should be very sandy peat and loam. It is pecu- 
liarly suited for association with the very dwarf- 
est and choicest of alpine plants. Divisionor seed. 
P. Ficerkiana is very much like it, and probably 
is only a variety, since the sole difference is that 
it bears two, three, or more flowers instead of 
only one. It enjoys the same treatment in the 
rock-garden. Of both kinds it is desirable to 
establish wide-spreading patches on firm bare 
spots, scattering half an inch of silver-sand 
between the plants to keep the ground cool, 


P. Muwnrot is distinct, and is of the easiest 


culture in any moist, boggy soil. It grows at 
very high elevations on the mountains of 
Northern India, in the vicinity of water. The 
flowers are creamy-white, with a yellowish eye, 
which are more than an inch across. 

P. capiTaTaA.—This species has much the 
habit of large forms of P. farinosa, but with- 
out mealy leaves and larger flower-heads. 
Although not at all difficult to manage, it does 
not seem to be a long-lived plant, and requires 
to be periodically raised from seed in the same 
way as we treat biennials. It rarely exceeds a 
foot in height. The flowers, borne in round, 
dense heads, are rich, deep purple and slightly 
fragrant. It requires a rich, peaty soil, and 
should be planted where it can escape the mid- 
day sun. It should be watered frequently 
during the growing season, and, if possible, kept 
dry during the late autumn and winter. The 
varieties ccerulea and atro-violacea are very 
good. It is a native of the Himalayas, where it 
is found on dry, gravelly banks at Lachow, 
Sikkim. It flowers in May and June. 

P, DENTICULATA, although one of the many 
plants that have not got quite used to our 
climate, is a great favourite in gardens, and 
where it grows freely and assumes a strong, 
vigorous habit, one of the best of this large 
genus. It requires a strong, rich soil, and 
should always be planted in a sheltered position 
on account of the flowers often appearing before 
our spring frosts are over. It is one of those 
Primroses that may be cut up in the most care- 
less way; every bit will grow and be all the 
better for dividing. It is an excellent perennial, 
and where it succeeds the flower-stems are often 
over 2 feet in height. The flower-heads are 
spherical, very large, the flowers being lilac- 
purple of various shades, There are several 
varieties in gardens, cashmeriana being a very 
distinct one, the flowers of this being larger, and 
dark purple-lilac. Henryi i: a cross between 
denticulata and pulcherrima, and is very fine, 
the leaves mealy ; alba and amabilis are also 
good. They flower from early March to June. 
Natives of the Himalayas, Yunnan, etc. 

P. FLORIBUNDA well deserves its name, as it 
seems impossible to possess a plant that flowers 
more abundantly or is so easily managed. It is, 
unfortunately, not quite hardy, and although it 
has frequently been tried out-of-doors, no one 
has yet succeeded in keeping it two consecutive 
winters. In a cool-house it will commence 
blooming in September, and will continue almost 
without a break to flower until the following 
September. When allowed to flower so long, 
however, the plants become exhausted, and will 
have to be renewed from seed, as they divide 
badly, and are rarely ever satisfactory after- 
wards. It should, as stated above, be regu- 
larly raised from seed, as the old plants are 
next to useless. Native of the Western Hima- 
layas. 

P. IMPERIALIS, the Giant Java Primrose, is 
certainly one of the finest of the genus. Its 
hardiness has not been yet tried, but there is 
no reason why it should not stand out in the 
south of England or in Ireland. It grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high, bearing many 
whorls of deep yellow flowers, quite unique 
and very handgome. The leaves are said to be 
very large in » wild state. Under cultivation 
they are 8 inches to 10 inches long, 2 inches 
to 3 inches broad, sharply dentate, and with- 
out meal. It is a moisture-loving plant, and 
requires abundance of water during the season 
of growth. 

P. MOLLIs, the soft-leaved Bhotan Primrose, 
like P. floribunda, will not stand in the open 
air in this country, not so much, we believe, 
on account of frosts, as it is found at high 
elevations, as from cold, fogs and excessive 
moisture overhead. It has been tried often, 
and as often failed. As a greenhouse plant, 
however, it is both useful and interesting, and 
as it may be grown successfully in a very low 
temperature, it may prove useful for corridors, 
etc. It grows quickly, and should be potted 
in good, rich, loamy soil. From a 6-inch pot 
as many as thirty flower-stems are produced, 
each bearing four to six whorls of reddish 
flowers. The leaves are roundish, covered with 
curious spreading hairs, toothed and veined. It 
flowers from April until August, and is a native 
of the Bhotan Mountains. 

P. NivaLis.—A remarkably fine and distinct 
species now almost lost to cultivation, Dz. 


Regel describes it as one of the most beautiful 
species of the genus. It is found in the Alps of 
Afghanistan and Nepaul, but is a common 
Siberian Primrose. The flowers vary from red- 
dish or rose-coloured to deep purple and violet. 
P. n. var. purpurea, a typical Himalayan form, 
is one of the most difficult Primroses to manage 
under cultivation. It seems to require being 
kept perfectly dry during the late summer and 
autumn. Indeed, in its native habitat we are 
told it is buried in snow from early October 
until May, and although this may not account 
for our want of success, it seems to point to the 
fact that our open, moist winters are the reveree 
of welcome to P. purpurea. It is a very hand- 
some Primrose if it would only stay long enough 
with us to enable us to find suitable means for 
growing it. It grows at elevation of 10,000 feet 
to 14,000 feet in the Himalayas. 

P, OBTUSIFOLIA is a species nearly allied to 
P. sikkimensis, which it resembles in habit and 
leaves. It is a very pretty plant, though a 
rather shy bloomer, and when strong specimens 
can be obtained it will prove useful for early 
summer-flowering. It grows from 6 inches to 
12 inches high, the stem bearing a loose umbel 
of dark blue or reddish- purple flowers. A native 
of the Western Himalayas. 

P, PROLIFERA.—This has been confused with 
the Java P. imperialis, but since the introduc- 
tion of the latter in its true form there can be 
no mistake about these being distinct species. 
P. prolifera may be described as a yellow- 
flowered P. japonica ; in habit and appearance 
it is identical, and requires similar treatment. 
It does best in rich loamy soil, and likes plenty 
of moisture all through the growing season. It 
commences to flower in June and continues 
until September. A native of the Himalayas, 

P. Rerpt, is one of the most interesting and 
quaint Primroges we have yet seen. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not hardy in the open rockery, 
although it does well and continues to increase 
with a glass covering over it during the winter. 
It is more quaint than beautiful, rarely growing 
more than 2 inches high, the stem bearing many 
pale sulphur campanulate flowers which are 
fragrant. The leaves are oval, yellowish-green, 
and covered on both surfaces with long silky 
hairs. It flowers in June and ripens seed freely, 
which should be sown as soon as ripe. 

P. rosEA.—The most brilliant and beautiful 
of all the Himalayan species, and one of the 
easiest to manage under cultivation. Few plants 
better repay a little extra attention than does 
this charming Primrose and none respond more 
readily. It is a true bog plant, and should be 
planted in good peat near a running stream if 
possible. In just such a position we have seen 
great breadths of this plant from self-sown seed, 
which, in our opinion, is by far the best way of 
increasing it. It is one of the hardiest, and 
when doing well its large sheets of bright rosy- 
carmine flowers are very effective. It is a 
native of the Western Himalayas, flowering in 
May and June. 

P. ROTUNDIFOLIA, the round-leaved Primrose 
from Cashmere and Sikkim at elevations of 
12,000 feet to 13,000 feet above sea level, is very 
pretty and attractive. Next to P. rosea comes 
this kind for brightness. It is somewhat similar 
in habit, forming a large mealy bud during 
winter, which should be protected from the 
depredations of birds, &c. The plant grows 
about a foot high, the leaves round, dark green 
above and mealy underneath. The flowers are 
produced in large heads of a bright rosy-red as 
large as those of P. rosea. It likes a free peaty 
soil in a half-shady spot. It flowers in April 
and May. 

P. stkktmMENsis.—An old and extremely 
popular Primrose from high elevations near 
Lachong and Lachen, where it covers acres 
with a yellow carpet in May and June. It 
flowers later in cultivation, and is an excellent 
plant for wet, boggy places in the wood or the 
wild garden. Like many of the other species, 
it is not long-lived, and should be raised from 
seed every few years, as the old plants after the 
third year are not of much use for fiowering. 
The third year’s flowers are usually best, and it 
is not unusual to see the stems of strong plants 
a yard high and bearing over fifty of the most 
fragrant yellow flowers. It grows best in a 


good peaty soil, and does not like being dis- 
turbed. 

P. Sruarti, like P. purpurea, is a beautiful 
Primrose, and a most difficult one to manage. 
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THE NEPHROLEPIS, 


Tue Fern of which we give an illustration is one 
most useful and beautiful of all for a 
in the warm greenhouse, Its name is 
Nephrolepis exaltata, and it belongs to a family 
that gives us many beautiful things in the Fern 
The 
illustration shows so well the character of this 
description js necessary. All 


of the 
basket 


way, mostly adapted for basket culture, 


Fern. that no 











the Nephrolepis are very effective, and with 
ordinary care there is little difficulty in having 
nice, healthy young plants. Most of the species 
are readily increased from the spreading stolons 
or rhizomes, which will take root, and from 
which young plants spring up wherever they 
find suitable material to root into, In most 
cases it is not necessary to make any special 
provision for increasing the stock, but where 
they do not come freely enough, a plant may 
be plunged or planted out in a bed of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse. This will ensure an abundant 
supply of young plants, which may be taken off 


cee eee 


Nephrolepis exaltata as a basket plant. From a photograph sent by Miss 


when grown in too much heat. 
moist, shady position, 
fronds, but in a more exposed position they 
make better shaped 


useful for decoration and stand exposure much 
better. 


handsomest Ferns in cultivation ; the beautiful 
feather-like fronds attain to fully 3 feet or more 
in length. The side pinnz are each from 3 inches 
to 4 inches long. The fronds grow nearly erect, 
arching over just sufficient to 
graceful appearance, 
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as soon as they have made two or three fronds. 
The Nephrolepis should be potted in a light, 
porous compost. A little peat may be used, 
but the compost should consist mainly of good 
fibrous loam, and as the plants do not root 
deeply, it is essential that plenty of drainage | 
should be used. Such sorts as N. Dofli, N. 
davallioides, and the beautiful N. rufescens 
tripinnatifida succeed best in rather a high 
temperature, but the other sorts may be grown 
in an intermediate-house, and the fronds will be | 
of better substance and more serviceable than 
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treatment, and must be grown on freely from 
the time the young plants are first started. 
Young plants should always be growing on to 
succeed the older ones, for after they get to a 
certain age they get too dense, and do not 
develop such fine fronds ; this also applies to 
N. DAVALLIoIDES FURCANS, another beautiful 
variety. There are several distinct forms of 
this, but none appear to be an advance on the 
original type. N. plumosa, which was exhibited 
by Mr. H. B. May some time ago, and for which 
a first-class certificate was awarded by the floral 





Grown in a 
they will make longer 


plants, which are more 


N. RUFESCENS TRIPINNATIFIDA is one of the 


give the plant a 
This Fern requires stove 





Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex, 





committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
is a seedling from the above. 
however, classed it with exaltata. 
right, but it is evident that the furcated variety 
does not belong to davallioides, 
careful comparisons, 
the variety known as N, davallioides furcans is 
more nearly allied to 

N. ENSIFOLIA, a type which may be recom- 
mended where plenty of room can be given, 
especially for hanging-baskets, for which pur- 
pose it is admirably a 
fronds attaining to fully 6 feet in length, 


The committee, 
This may be 


I have, after 
come to the conclusion that 


apted, the long, drooping 
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N. acuta is supposed to be synonymous with 
this, but that which we grow as N. acuta is quite 
distinct. It has rather long fronds, with a 
smooth, even surface; the surface of the fronds 


has a peculiar bluish metallic shade. 

N. PEcTINATA is a pretty form, having long, 
narrow fronds. 

N. PHILIPPINENSIS somewhat resembles this, 
but differs in the pinne being recurved and 
more deeply serrated on the upper edge. The 
fronds are also of a deeper green. This suc- 
ceeds better in a cool-house than most of the 
species. 

N. PLUMA, a deciduous species with very 
pretty pale green fronds, which grow erect, may 
be recommended, as also the variety Bausei, 
which has deeply serrated, or rather lobed 
pinne. 

N. Durrti is a curiously distinct species with 
narrow branching fronds, which are slightly 
tasselled at the apices. Ihave never seen fertile 
fronds of this distinct Fern, even among old 
plants growing from 2 feet to 3 feet high. 

Most of the Nephrolepises vary somewhat in 
character when raised from spores, and it is 
probable that some of the so-called species are 
only variations of the same type. HHS 


Polypodium (Phlebodium) aureum 
areolatum.—Where cut flowers are in de- 
mand and glass accommodation somewhat 
limited, there is often at this time of the year 
® great strain on the resources, which can only 
be met by growing such things as last well ina 
cut state. Foliage, too, must be provided in 
plenty, as the open garden will not now give 
much variety in this way. Ferns are largely 
grown for the purpose, and most of them 
associate well with cut flowers of any kind, 
their worse fault being a tendency to wither 
quickly. A most useful kind (especially for 
large vases) which has not this fault is the 
one named above. Ironds of this which were 
cut more than three weeks ago are now look- 
ing ag fresh as when cut. ‘The glaucous hue 
on the foliage shows up well under artificial 
light, the fronds looking quite silvery and 
distinct from any other thing we have. This 
Fern is quite one of the easiest to grow, as it 
is not at all fastidious as to soil, Given 
plenty of drainage and plenty of water, good 
fronds will be forthcoming. Like most of the 
Polypodiums, growth commences late in the 
season and the plants are at their best in mid- 
winter, which is a great advantage. Anyone 
wishing to add to his stock of useful winter fine- 
foliaged plants could not do better than get a 
few plants of this if not already in stock.—J. 


ROSES. 


Rose pruning.—Would your correspon- 
dent ‘‘ P. U.,” who clearly writes with authority 
on the subject of practical Rose growing, kindly 
advise me as to pruning the under-mentioned 
varieties? I find my mind in absolute confusion 
owing to the contradictory instructions given 
by various writers. The first six varieties are 
standards, the last two are bushes, all planted 
this autumn in the best Rose soil with great 
care: Gloire de Dijon, an old, well-established 
tree, with number of longshoots. Devoniensis, 
also an old tree, but unfortunately cut back hard 
by those who gave it me, La France, not so 
old as the foregoing, but fair-sized tree. Duke 
of Edinburgh, this has four or five shoots about 
2 feet long each, but rather cramped together. 
Mme. G. Luizet, four good shoots, all upright, 
about 2 feet long each. Merveille de Lyon, one 
upright shoot about 2 feet long, and three others 
of about 6 inches each. These last three were 
purchased from a good firm last autumn and 
look strong. Grace Darling (H.T.), Homére.— 
H. G. M., Hast Twickenham. 


*,.* When you consider the vast variety of 


Roses now cultivated, and the fact that prob- 
ably no part of our islands are minus more or 
-less Roses, you will cease to wonder at various 
opinions upon pruning, It isjust the same with 
many other flowers and fruits, One grower 
succeeds well upon one line and another totally 
fails. I had been thinking of an article upon 
pruning shortly, so will only answer your query 
briefly now. But first of all let me say that 
many Roses do not behave alike in all places ; 


























autumn several of my Roses suffered froma kind 


over the underside of the leaves, I stripped off 






even a very little difference in soil or situation, 


Gloire de Dijon should have the oldest wood 
thinned out where at all possible without sacri- 
ficing healthy and well-ripened wood of last 
season. Do not cut back the latter more than 
you can avoid, and you will then have a quan- 
tity of blooms upon long and gracefully pendent 
shoots. If the standard Devoniensis is the 
normal variety it will need no pruning this 
year ; but if a climber, let it be treated the same 
as the Gloire de Dijon. Prune the La France 
fairly hard, cutting out the centre wood as much 
as possible, Your Duke of Edinburgh has not 
made much growth for so vigorous a variety. 
As a standard I would cut the shoots back about 


half way, and if next year stronger shoots are 
produced, then treat the plant much the same as 
Gloire de Dijon. Mme. Gabrielle Luizet has also 
produced inferior growth in point of vigour, 
although if well matured it will give a goodly 
number of blooms, Treat this the same as the 
last-mentioned variety. Merveille de Lyon is 
naturally a sturdy and upright grower. Cut 
the strong shoot back half way, and the 
remainder about two-thirds; it is a good 
plant for a maiden from the nursery. Your 
two dwarfs, Grace Darling and Homére, may be 
pruned hard this first season, and a medium 
course taken with them in the future. Now 
for the time of pruning. This is not of so much 
importanceas many think. Odarspring pruning 
may be done at any time between the first week 
in March andend of April. What we want to 
consider most is the season. 
breaking,, prune early ; if not, delay.—P. U. 


If growth is 


A rival to Gloire de Dijon Rose.— 


Will ‘*P. U.” tell me which Rose he considers 
comes next to Gloire de Dijon as regards free- 
dom of flowering? Ina backyard attached to 
my house I have planted Gloire de Dijon, Red 
Gloire, Bouquet d’Or, and Waltham Climber 
No. 2, but none have flowered so well as Gloire 
de Dijon. Most of the others have made ram- 
pant growth, but have not flowered. My 
principal difficulty is the place they are planted 
in, as it is very warm and rather dark, which 
causes them to become drawn and forced.—E. 


BurRows. 
*,.* Ihave found William Allen Richardson 


a much freer bloomer than Gloire de Dijon, 


both in the open and under glass. Then, 
again, you-might choose L’Idéal, a sweetly 
perfumed Rose, and of entirely distinct colour 


to any other variety. As your position is 
dark and apt to draw the growth, why not 


use some of the freer growers that are not 


classed as climbers? For example, Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Anna Ollivier, Dr. 
Grill, Francisca Kriiger, and others will cover 
considerable space, and eventually grow some 
8 feet to 10 feet in such a position as you 
describe, and at the same time will give a suc- 
cession of bloom throughout the season, which 
in point of numbers would probably outdo any 
of the more vigorous growers. If you decide to 
leave your present plants, do not cut them back 


more than can be avoided.—P. U. 


Orange-fungus on Roses. — Last 
of bright orange-coloured rust, which spread 


all the leaves affected two or three times and 
burned them, but as soon as the young leaves 
matured the rust appeared again....The trees on 
which the rust came were almost free from 
mildew, but had hardly any flowers. The 
disease began.on the Moss..Roses, and spread to 
the other Roses round them, but the Moss Roses 
suffered most. ‘The soil is clay, enriched in the 
previous autumn with stable-manure and soot ; 
but it was not well mixed, as the day was wet. 
The border gets plenty of sun, and was mulched 
with stable-litter during the winter; but the 
Roses had not received much attention in 
previous years, and were not very vigorous. 
None of them are standards, and I think nearly 
all are on their own roots. I would be greatly 
obliged if you would kindly tell me what treat- 
ment would be advisable to prevent the return 
of the disease ?—H. G. THomson. 


*.* Unfortunately there is no remedy or 
real preventive against the orange fungus you 





so small, in fact, that we might consider them 
the same, often have considerable effect upon 
both growth and freedom in blooming. This I 
will go further into in a future article. Your 












































describe. The matter of soil, manures, mixing 
of same, etc., have no influence. We suffer 
from it upon almost all classes of Roses, except 
the true Teas and Noisettes. Some seasons we 
are quite free, while the following year, and 
apparently under precisely similar conditions, 
our bushes are sadly affected. Wedo not think 
this fungus does much harm to the plants unless it 
sets in early, nor is there the least difference 
whether the variety be upon its own roots or as 
a standard. Many remedies have been tried 
during the past twenty years, and we have 
watched the effect of various seasons and soils, 
but utterly fail to discover the cause or remedy, 
as seasons, soils, stocks, and localities may be 
affected without any rule. 


FRUIT. 


WINTER PRUNING. 


Now that all kinds of hardy fruit-trees are 
dormant is the best time to push on the work 
of winter pruning, and a most important part 
of the year’s work it is, for on the manner in 
which it is done depends a good deal the amount 





of success that will attend the efforts of the 


cultivator. The controversies that were carried 
on a few years back on extension versus restric- 
tion were doubtless productive of a good deal 
of good, for in my humble opinion they fully 
established the fact that it was the happy 


medium between the two extremes that gave 


the best results, and when a fair trial has been 


given to the middle course—viz., moderate 


pruning, I believe better crops have been 


secured than were ever grown before. I would 
strongly advise all those who have any neglected 
trees to start pruning without delay. 


STANDARD OR ORCHARD-TREES are in many 


cases left entirely to Nature’s training, but this 
is a mistake, for they should be annually 
pruned. Young trees require to have any shoots 
that are outgrowing the rest shortened, so as to | 
form a symmetrical, evenly-balanced head, which 
is not only handsome to look at, but it is less 
liable to breakage from overweight in any par- 
ticular direction. Shoots that cross or rub each | 
other should be removed entirely, and in older 
trees the spurs require thinning out, and some | 
of the exhausted shoots should be cut well back | 
to make room for young wood, without which | 
the tree must soon come to a standstill, and the 
fruit gradually get smaller. 
especially benefited by stopping all the strong 
shoots of the current year’s growth, as it is on 
the tiny twigs and spurs that fruit is produced. 


Damsons are 


DWARF BUSH AND PYRAMID TREES are the 
kinds that have multiplied so greatly during the 
past few years, and to which we owe the 


improved quantity and quality of our home- 


grown fruit supplies. The kind of pruning 


generally adopted in market gardens is to prune 
once a year—-viz., in winter, and only moder- 


ately then. Supposing the trees of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, etc., are planted in rows 
of sufficient distance apart to allow of inter- 
mediate cropping with vegetables, or bush- 
fruits, or Strawberries, the plan is to thin out 
the centres well, and allow the leading shonts to 
extend in all directions. Merely shorten 
enough to give strength to the branches to carry 
their weight of fruit, which will in almost every 
case be enough to cause the bush to assume a 
broad-based, spreading habit, and after a dozen 
years’ growth very little pruning is required. 
It is advisable. to remove a portion of the oldest 
wood every year, and leave a corresponding 
number of young shoots to fill up the gaps. The 
finest fruit is produced on the youngest wood, 
and there is really no difficulty in always having 
a supply of young wood in dwarf bush trees. 
It is young wood that keeps the roots at work, 
to supply them with food for the fine crops they 
produce. 


EspaALiers are by no means obsolete, for in | 
wind-swept localities they are of the utmost | 
value, as the fruit hangs on during the roughest | 
gales as well as it does on wall-trees, but 1 like | 
the fan-shape tree in preference to the horizon- | 
tal, for the simple reason that you can}, 
constantly renew the old worn-out shoots with |, 
new ones, in the same manner as fan-trained |, 
wall-trees. I believe that many kinds of} 
Apples and Pears are of better flavour from |, 
espaliers than from wall-trees, for in the south | 
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poil employed makes a great difference in the 
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of England the wall trees suffer from drought oily smell complained of very likely arises from 
more than the open espaliers do, and full| the wick being turned too low ; it would also be 
exposure tends to high flavour, caused by the lamp not being kept clean, or 

Busu Fruits seldom fail to give good crops, | inferior oil being used. 3, The seed or spores 
Jet the season be what it may, but there is a vast | of Ferns may be found in the form of a brown 
difference caused by the mode of pruning. powder on the backs of mature fronds. If this 

GoosEBERRIES, if only the buds can be kept | is collected when ripe, duly sown in pots or pans 
safe from small birds, need severely thinning | of suitable soil, and kept moist, warm, and 
out, for although they do bear on the old spurs, | shaded, it will grow and in time produce the 
it is on the young wood that the finest berries young plants referred to, but the seedlings 
are produced. I prefer pruning these in March. require a great deal of care during the early 

BLAck CURRANTS are very much like Goose- | stages, and to be grown in a suitable house and 
berries in that the young wood of the preceding | temperature, etc. 











































































phyllus) is a good town plant, and does well in 
a shady spot. Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea) 
is another hardy perennial, with a wonderfally 
vigorous constitution, and is a eplendid plant 
fora background. E arly- flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, Perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus), double 
and single, and some of the Michaelmas Daisies 
(Aster Amellus beesarabicus being one of the 
best) are invaluable for a late summer display. 
For the rockery, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
nummularia) is a capital plant for covering the 
material used in the construction of it. Pieces 
divided and planted early in April will give 


























































year’s growth is by far the best for producing eae excellent results, Periwinkle (Vinca major) is 
fine berries. The old wood that fruited last & nice carpet plant for a group of Ferns, and 
year should be removed entirely, if there are OUTDOOR PLANTS. revels in a nice shady spot under trees. The 
plenty of strong shoots from the base to replace commana Stonecrop (Sedum acre) is a@ very common 


it, and this depends greatly on the culture they 
receive. Black Currants need plenty of good 
rich farm-yard manure in winter, and liquid- 
manure in the summer, 

Rep anp Wuirs Currants bear on the spur 
system, and each shoot must have plenty of 
Space to develop, and be closely spurred in at 
the winter pruning. They are gross feeders, and 
the roots must have plenty of rich top-dressing 
or the berries will be small, no matter what 
variety is grown, JAMES Groom, Gosport. 


—_————— 


Unsatisfactory Grape-Vine (Nelson), 
—You will need to clean your Vine well, 
removing all loose bark, and as the wood sent is 
very old, having been left too long, we would 
advise you to remove a large portion of the old 
spurs like the one sent, By this means you get 
new breaks, which this year will be stronger 
and cleaner, In cutting away old growth or 
knots leave at least half an inch of the side wood 
to the Vines, If your Vines were infested with 


hardy plant, yet one of the most beautiful 
subjects fora town garden. It forms a dense 
mass of green carpet all through the year, and 
in the summer is covered with bright yellow 
flowers. Eulalia japonica variegata is a good 
ornamental Grass, and withstands the trying 
atmospheric conditions of London gardens if 
planted in good goil. You might also succeed 
with a good clump of Pampas Grass, if planted 
in the warmest aspect of the garden. 
2225.—The most fragrant Carna- 
tions.—It seems strange to those who do not 
know the plants well that all Carnations are 
not fragrant. The specialist cares nothing about 
fragrance, his aim being the cultivation of a 
higher class of floriata’ tlowers. Thus fragrant 
ones are left to outsiders to cultivate; conse- 
quently they are few in number, and many of 
them very bad pod-bursters, That, however, in 
® great measure is made up by their charming 
fragrance. Amongst the many powerful Cloves 
are Uriah Pike and Old Crimson Clove (maroon), 
Cantab and Scarlet Clove (scarlet), Purple Clove, 
Sirius (rose), Capella (flesh), Countess and Glory 
de Nancy (white), Striped Clove and Watford 
Gem (white grounds). There is a new scarlet 
raised last year—not yet out—which, if report 
is true, will eclipse all the Cloves both in colour, 
form, and scent. I may have missed one or two. 
Beside these there are a few which are very 
sweet, but not to be compared to the above ; 
they are Theodor (heliotrope), Mary Morris, 
Raby Castle, and Reginald Godfrey (pink), 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild (flesh), and Ellen 
Terry (white). The Malmaisons are all Clove 
scented.— Gro. Socks, Sandway, Northwich. 


2263.— Carnations nibbled.—If “R. L,” 
will examine his plants closely he will find that 
besides the new young crowns being nibbled off 
there are traces also of the Grasa being nibbled 
along the edges. It disfigures the plants very 
much, and if not attended to, many perish 
because the crowns are eaten away. It is the 
work of a grub-like caterpillar, emall at first, 


2252. — Lilium auratum.—«G, 5.” 
should pot his bulbs at once. If any of the 
scales exhibit signs of decay the affected portions 
should be cut out with a sharp knife. A good 
compost is one consisting of two parts peat, one 
of fibrous loam, and a liberal allowance of silver- 
sand. It is a good plan to placea square of 
perforated zinc over the hole of the pot, as this 
will exclude worms, which often do much 
damage in choking the drainage and harbouring 
between the scales of the bulbs. Over the zinc 
place a good-sized crock, completing the 
drainage with half-inch bones and pieces of 
charcoal. Over these some Moss should be 
spread and sprinkled with soot, The soil at 
potting should be fairly moist, and the bulb 
bedded in silver-sand, more sand being poured 
over the bulb to fill the interstices between the 
scales, A 6-inch pot is a good size to use, but 
this, at potting, should not be completely filled 
with eoil, a space of about 2 inches being left 
for a subsequent addition of top-dressing when 
the Lily is throwing out its stem-roots. As soon 
as the potting is finished the pots should be 
placed in a cold frame and covered to a depth of 
6 inches with Cocoa-nut-fibre. The pots should 
be inspected now and again, and when growth 
appears the fibre should be removed, the pots 
being left in the frame, which should now be 
well ventilated until they can be safely removed 
to a sheltered position in the open. As soon as 
the white protuberances of the stem-roots are 
discerned, the top-dressing, in which some rotten 
hot-bed manure may be incorporated, care being 
taken that it is free from worms, should be 
applied. From the time that the plants are 
6 inches high weak liquid-manure may be given 
them, the doses Commencing with one applica- 
tion a week, and gradually becoming more 
frequent, until they alternate with the supplies 
of clear water. Before the first bloom expands 
the plants should be brought into the greenhouse. 
Some grow these Lilies altogether under glass, 
but a sheltered and partially-shaded spot in the 
open garden is best suited to them during the] but grows rapidly to full 14 inch long by 3 inch 
summer. It is possible to grow Lilium auratum diameter, It ig very voracious, and one will 
to great perfection in pots, and I remember destroy several plants. They can frequently 
seeing, many years ago, a aplendid specimen in be found-buried about 2 inch to 4 inch deep in 
a 12-inch pot, with growth over 6 fect in height. | the soil near the foot of the plant on which they 
From recollection I should say that this plant | last fed. The best way to catch them is to take 
had over thirty stems, and quite a hundred | g lamp an hour or so after dark, make a most 
open or opening blossoms. I believe that the | careful search, and look each plant over separ- 
ball of soil was never broken up, but merely ately. It requires much care for a few times, 
potted on into larger-sized pots.—S. W. F, as they look so much like the plants on which 


Hardy flowers for a town garden. | they are found. By this method they can be 
— van you recommend me the names of some | captured and destroyed. Pick off the slugs at 
good varieties of hardy perennials for a town the same time.—GEo, Srocks, Sandu ay, North- 
garden, including ornamental Grasses and some | wich. jo4 ath pat 

i —_ endl ub 
good spreading Plante for rockery ?—Ros. Ro peter thos Ree ee et att pork fifty bulbs 
= eG following list of hardy plants should into 4}-inch and 6-inch pots, placing them intheopen. Ia 
meet your requirements, The Ranunculus, in| December they were removed into a greenhouse, and now 
early summer, planted in a cool, moist position, at the end of January they are in full bloom.- J. 
and top-dressed with mulchings of manure, 
succeed well. Pyrethrums, both single and 
double, may be had in great variety, and these, 
too, will provide an early display of blossoms, 
The Tufted Pansies (Violas) should give at 
least a six months’ profusion of beautiful 
flowers, and their colours and form may be 
obtained in almost endless variety. Carnations 
are essentially town garden plants, and succeed 
well where many other subjects fail, Pyrethrum 
uliginosum is a useful and free-flowering subject 
for the back of a border, forming grand heads 
of blossoms, height 5 feet to 7 feet. Anemone 
japonica alba, and rubra do well, and are 
highly valued as the summer season advances, 


small quantity of sulphur and clay, mixed to 
the consistency of thick paint. Well cover 
every part of the Vine. After painting, keep 
the Vines as cool as possible, but this latter 
depends upon the date you require the fruit 
ripe. The longer rest you can give the better ; 
but your Vines in this case must be free of fire- 
heat, and only sufficient warmth in the pipes to 
prevent freezing. When you start your Vines 
give a temperature of 50 degs. at night, 5 degs. 
to 10 degrees higher by day ; syringe frequently 
overhead, and give air in bright sunshine. You 
have done well to cover the border ; this may 
remain till April, when you may give the roots 
food in the way of a good fertiliser forked into 
the soil and well washed in by watering, if dry. 


ee 


Various queries.—I have recently bought 
& greenhouse, 9 feet by 6 feet, with one shelf 
each side; on the right hand side (on the 
ground) I have an oil-stove, and pipes for heat- 
ing running the whole length of the house. 
Under the staging (that is, under the shelves 
each side) there is a lot of room, which at 
present is wasted. I am afraid, there being 
little light, I could not grow much there, Per- 
haps you can tell me the best use I can make 
of it? 2, Does the quality of the oil you burn 
in stoves in any way affect the plants? 3, I 
also want to know when and where you find the 
seeds of ordinary Ferns ? In shops you always 
Bee some very tiny Ferns about 2d. each in 
small pots. How are these raised and when? 
I notice when I enter the greenhouse there is 
always an oily smell ; is this because [ keep the 
lamp turned low? How much ought the end 
of apparatus in which the water is placed to be 
raised ?—OLp Brun, 
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bines), very old favourites, and in many colours, oy epent 
are invaluable, The Lupine (Lupinus poly- it “London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, 


al np WO spaces referred to are of very 
little use for the majority of plants, but some 
Ferns often do well if planted in suitable soil, 
and on a little rockwork. Selagin:llas (Lyco. 
podiums), the variegated Tradescantia, and one 
or two other plants of this class may also be 
planted with a fair prospect of success, Where 
there is sufficient warmth, Rhubarb or Seakale 
is also sometimes forced under such raised 
stages, or pots of Spirea, Lily of the Valley, etc , 
may be placed and covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre 
during the early stages. 2, The quality of the 


health of the plants ; common cheap oil smokes 
and smells ; the best only should be used. The 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Starting a greenhouse.—! have just 
put up a small greenhouse, 15 feet by 10 feet, 
heated by two 4 inch pipes one side and end. I 
know little about greenhouse management, and 
have very few plants to put into it. How am I 
to start—what should I get now, ete.? I do 
not want anything requiring much heat. I 
daresay I could keep it at 50 degs. Fahrenheit 
in the coldest weather.—Br. 

* * It is quite early enough yet to begin, 
with a temperature of 50 degs. only at command. 
Towards the end of this month, or early in 
February, you may sow seeds of Lobelia, 


TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE GIANT-LEAVED IVY. 


Tur accompanying illustration shows the 
beauty of the Giant-leaved Ivy (Hedera helix 
dentata) over a gateway. This is the biggest- 
leaved of all Ivies, the leaves not only big but 
leathery, and of deepest green colour. It is 
vigorous in growth, and soon spreads once it has 
become established. Only on gateways, as seen 
in the illustration, and over rough buildings and 
outhouses is this Ivy well-placed. It is rather 
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ones especially, the white predominates, and in 
addition to this the youngest leaves are suffused 
with pink, 

Hedera madeiriensis variegata.— 
What could be brighter at this time than some 
well-coloured examples around the roof supports 
in the greenhouse or similar structure? At any 
time it is one of the most ornamental, and 
where grown in a cool, or even cold house ia 
winter, it is doubly valuable. By reason of its 
attractive foliage some pot plants may be 
turned to good account for the embellishment of 
entrance halls, or even in parts of the mansion 














Golden Feather (Pyrethrum for bedding), 












































Mimulus, etc. Towards the end of February, 





























or early in March, sow seeds of Petunias (single 






































and double), Verbenas, etc., and (in a hot-bed) 

















those of Begonias (tuberous), Gloxinias, Strepto- 





carpus, etc. ; also obtain and start, in small pots, 
a few tubers of choice Begonias, single and 
double-flowered. At the same time you may 
procure cuttings of Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias, and so forth, or obtain 
young rooted plants of these, Heliotropes, 
Marguerites, and others, and place them in 
small pots to grow on. In March, too, seed of 
Cinerarias to flower in the winter should be 
sown, and in April that of Chinese Primulas, 
single and double, to flower the following 
summer. Cuttings of Chrysanthemums should 
be obtained and struck as soon as possible, for 
autumn flowering. Young plants of Bouvardias 
and others of this class may be obtained at any 
time during the spring, but the raising of such 
things as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, and 
others from seed (the best obtainable, of course) 
is very interesting, and should be indulged in as 
far as time, etc., permits. 


Plant-houses.—Will someone kindly give 
me, through the columns of this excellent paper, 
the best design of plan‘-houses, as I am thinking 
of growing plants for the trade, and also of the 
best boiler-pipes and staging, etc.? Ishould be 
glad of any information.—GRoWER TO THE 
TRADE. 


* * Span-roofed houses, about 12 feet in 
width and 7 feet to 8 feet to the ridge, and of 
any length from 50 feet to 100 feet or more, are 
very commonly employed by growers for market 
of ordinary pot-plants, such as Pelargoniums 
(‘*Geraniums”), Fuchsias, Primulas, Petunias, 
etc., as well as bedding stuff. Such houses have 
a central path or walk 2 feet to 3 feet in width, 
with a raised (solid) bed or stage on each side, 
and are usually heated by means of four rows of 
8 inch or 4-inch piping, two on each side. 
Sometimes the path is sunk a foot or more, but 
houses standing altogether above the ground- 
level are now considered the best for plant- 
growing. Cucumber-houses should be made 
wider—from 15 feet to 20 feet—and with a brick 
pit on each side for the plants, with a4 inch 
pipe running along the bottom of each to afford 
bottom-heat. Tomatoes succeed best in large, 
wide, and fairly lofty span-roofed houses, in a 
very open situation, Houses for growing Ferns 
should be low, close, shaded, and rather damp 
Most plants do better on the moist, cool bottom of 
a solid ash-bed than on dry boards or laths over 
hot pipes. For lengths of piping of 1,000 feet 
to 1,500 feet a good plain or ‘‘ terminal end” 
saddle-boiler is as good as any, but over that 
the horizontal tubular are more effective and 
economical. Always have plenty of piping and 
boiler-power. Houses should be built as low as 
possible, consistent with convenience, light, 
with wide squares of glass, and plenty of 
ventilation ought to be provided. Span-roofed 
houses should, as a rule, run north and south. 


Bouvardias after flowering ( Widow). 
—After the Bouvardias have done flowering, 
prune back considerably, and keep dry to rest 
and ripen growth. In about six or eight weeks 
give water again, and in due time young shoots 
will break forth, and when these are 3 inches 
long take some of them off as cuttings, and in- 
sert in sandy peat under a bell-glass in the 
warmest place you have. Shade from bright 
sunshine; keep moist, and wipe the bell-glass 
every morning. Theold plantsshould be reduced 
and repotted in equal parts of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, made porous with sand. Pot off 
cuttings as soon as rooted, and keep them warm 
and close for a time, 


















too bold for the house, for which such green- 
leaved sorts as Emerald Gem are more suitable. 





9298, — Protecting shrubs from 
sheep.—The simplest and cheapest, as well as 
the most effective, way of protecting the stems 
of standard deciduous trees is to wrap round 
each stem strips of galvanised wire netting. I 
have used l-inch mesh-wire with satisfactory 
results. The netting must, of course, be cut 
into strips of the required length, and if one side 
is allowed to lap over the other it may be 
securely fastened, which is necessary to prevent 
the sheep from rubbing it off. It is more 
difficult to deal with evergreen trees to obtain 
variety. The different forms of Quercus Tlex 
(Evergreen Oak) are the most suitable, as these 
may be had with clean stems of varied height, 
and may be protected with wire-netting, as is 
recommended for the others. Abies Douglasi 
and the Silver Fir are good park trees when they 
get to a large size, but the difficulty in this case 
is to protect them cheaply for the first five years, 
as unless it is done substantially it will be 
nothing but vexation and trouble.—J. C. C. 


Rubus japonicus tricolor.—This is a 
slender-growing Bramble with very decided 
variation, The young stems and leaf petioles 
are of a bright rose colour, while the leaves, 
which vary from cordate to three-lobed, are 
variegated in different ways. Some of the 
leaves are marked with green and white in about 
equal proportions, while in many, the younger 

















The Giant-leaved Ivy over a gateway. 


_itgelf, Thus used they would relieve the 


monotonous greenery of Palms, Ficus, and 


| evergreen shrubs. Many years ago, prior to its 


distribution, I called at Messrs. Osborne’s nur- 


| sery at Fulham, and was shown & house filled 


with young plants almost 2 feet high. As 
there seen the house was as effective as if filled 
with flowering plants, save for the sameness. 
Plants of similar size, however, and well 
coloured, should surely prove of great service 
to the gardener and floral decorator alike, 
especially when flowering plants in pots are 
scarce.—H, 

Amygdalus persica magnifica.—These Double 
Peaches, especially those of decided tinte, are really charm 
ing, flowering as they do so early in the year, when most 
subjects still wear their winter garb. They are often used 
for forcing, and no doubt this newer form from its richness 
of colouring will be much sought after for this purpose.—- 


Magnolia parvifiora.—This is a freely-branched 
species, clothed with broadly ovate leaves of a deep green 
tint, and 3 inches to 4 inches long. The flowers, which 
are about 5 inches in diameter, are white, becoming 
slightly tinged after expansion, while a conspicuous 
feature is formed by the cluster of crimson stamens in the 
centre of the flower. 


ee) eee 
2271,—_Use of sea-sand (Amateur).—Sea-sand may 


be used as ordinary cand for mixing with earth in 
potting. 


Lelia autumnalis alba.—This is a chaste and | 


beautiful variety, identical with the type except in the 
colour of its flowers, which are pure white, with o slight 
yellow crest on the ip. The true white form is very rare, but 
we are in receipt of a splendid flower from James Tees, 
who says his plant has three fine spikes carrying thirteen 
blooms. 
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RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queriss and aniwers are inserted in 
Giapsnina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hare laid down for their guidance, All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eviror of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Posusarr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. hen more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, a3 GarpENtING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
obltye us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
anc. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience ts gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 





2328.—Treatmont of Crinum Kirki.—Will you 
please advise me when to plant a bulb named Crinum 
Kirki? _ I should like to have it in flower about the end of 
Jaly, Please say if I am to grow it inside or out, and 
what treatment ?—Curi0us. 


2329.—Dahliias “ Lady Penzance” and “ Glo- 
riosa.”—I would be glad to know the habit of these? Are 
they free-flowering? Do they hide their flowers? Are 
they suited for general garden display ?—Tyro. 

2330.—Mieid cultivation of Ontons,—In cowing 
Oaions as a field crop would it be safe to use a corn-drill 
or field-drill for the purpose? Any information on the 


subject would oblige?—S. 8S. G. 





To the following grerics brief replies are given, 
but readers are snvited to give further answers 
should they te able ‘o offer addiiix nal advice on 
the various subjects. 


2331.—_Leek culture (S. P.).—The Leeks you have 
now will run to seed as the season advances. You must 
sow again in March for next season's supply. 


2332.—-Roses making new growth (G4. D. S.).— 
Batter not prune the Roses yet, If you prune now the 
back eyes may break and be cut off by late frost. 


2333.—Gooseberry-caterpillar and Windsor 
Beans(B: D S.).—Plant the Windsor B3ans towards the 
end of Fabtuary. We have not mach faith in their power 
of resisting the Gooseberry-caterpillar. 

2334.—Neslia paniculata (C. H 0O.).—Thia is an 
annual, a foot high, with small yellow flowers. It belongs 
to the order Crucifer:e, and is related to Seakale. Native 
of temperate Europe and Western Asia, not Britain. 


2335.—Rose on Pine-trass (Zgynoramus),—Cut away 
the small branches of the Fir-tre3 ; they will only rot and 
crumble away. The Rose may be planted in the Grass 
bank if the turf is taken off, and the ground thoroughly 
broken up and manured., 


2336.—W hortleberry (S. Cameron).—The common 
Whortleberry (Vaccinium Myrtillus) or Bilberry may be 
grown among trees, but not exactly under them where the 
growth is dense. The Cranberry isa Vaccinium, and 
grows in damp, peaty soils. 

2337.—H eating housa with gas (F. S. B ).—Every 
case should be considered on its merits, and to form a 
correct judgment it is a great advantage to be on the spot 
in towns where gagischeap. Gas ia fairly economical, and 
it ig easily managed and answers the purpose. Better 
consult a gas-fitter, 


2333.—Snowdrops naturalised (Ignoramus),— 
Soowdrops and Lilies of the Valley may be naturalised 
round the edges of Pins plantations, but they will not do 
very well immediately under them if they are at all thick 
on the ground. The best time to plant isin autumn for 
the Saowdrops, and Lily of the Valley may be planted 
now. 


2339 —Spireea not growling (Desirous).—Prema- 
ture growth always means a poor crop of flowers. There 
is nothing you can do to improve matters now, It would 
have been better to have kept the roots as cool as posible, 
or have given them along rest. Begonia argentea should 
be kept rather dry now, and it will be better in the warm 
room. 


2340.—Stocks for Roses (S. Cameron).—Tae best 
stock for the Hybrid Sweet Briers is the Dog Rose. Either 
seedlings or cuttings will do. The deciduous Cotone- 
asters do not need a stock at a'l, as they can easily be pro- 
pagated by layers. The small species of Coroniila may be 
propagated by division of the crowns or by seeds. The 
dwarf Cornels may be increased by divisionin the same 
way. 

2341.— Lawn-tennis ground (Brookjield),—A 
tennis-lawn, to give ample room for one court, should be 
90 feet long and 40 feet wide. The actual siz of the court 
is 76 feet by 88 feet, but there should be a margin over 
this. Make the ground perfectly level, andeither laydown 
turf or sow Grass-seeds. If seeds are sown cultivate and 
manure the land now, and sow the seeds in March or early 
in April. 

2342.—Limewashing fruit-trees (7. Franklin). 
—Itis best to dress fruit-trees at this season, and as regards 
the necessity of the work being done twice, if well carried 
out at the first operation—that is, fresh lime used and 
thoroughly applied to all parts of the portion dressed— 
once 4 year is sufficient. We prefer to dress early in the 
new year, as then the trees have had a certain amount of 
cleansing by autumn rains, and the insect pests are more 
exposed, 


2343.—Mats for protecting frames (Cheshire 
Amateur).—What are termed Archangel mats are the best, 
and these may be obtained from the horticultural sundries- 
men at prices ranging from 1s, to 1s. 64., according to size 
and quality. These mata will also do for shading, We 
have used a fabric called cheese-cloth both for covering 
and shading, and found it cheaper than mats. Frigidomo, 
a woollen fabric, may be used for the game purpose. 


2344.—Almond-tree (North Sea).—We have seen 
the Almond fruit in the warm parts of the country, so 
there ia no reason why yours should not do so. Feed well 
during growth, getting well-ripened wood, not shading, 
but fully exposed. Ample spacais required, and the tem- 
perature of a warm greenhouse should fruit the plants, 
Start the trees in a temperature of 50 degs., and raise it 
to 60 degs. when they are in flower. Fertilise the flowers 
with a camel-hair-brush, keep dry, and thin the fruits, if 
too thick, giving ample food; they will ripen in the 
greenhouse. 


2345.—Tomatoes outdoors (Waterford).—Every- 
thing depends upon the weather. Last season was very 
favourable. There wasa heavy crop and they ripened well. 
There has not been such a crop since 1887 (Jubilee year), 
and we may have to wait several years for another good 
season. Still there are favourable districts where fairly good 
crops are frequently gathered outside. Any good early 
variety may be planted. We have done best with Early 
Raby. The fruit is of a good size, and colours well. There 
are other kinds quite as early, but in our experience the 
fruits are not so large or even in size, 

2346.—Apple-tres sickly (J. Grant).—We fail to 
detect American-blight on the wood enclosed, but you 
have white scale badly, and probibly the blight would be 
on older wood than thatsent. For the scale, give a winter 
dressing of Gishurst compound, painted all over parts 
affected—in fact, all over the trees, if possible, as th’s will 
clear the pest. American-blight ia a white woolly-looking 
substance, and soon spreads. You will findit in the joints 
of the older wood. For this we find a mixture of clay, 
sulphur, and a half-pint of soluble petroleum io a gallon 
of the a»ove is an excellent winter dressing. 


2347.—Malberry fruit not ripening (Mrs. 
Broughton) —We think you will do well to feed your tree, 
not root-prune, for this reason—that the earth is so dry 
under the trees, the cause being want of moisture, We find 
it advantageous to empty our tanks, or other means of 
supplying extra moisture, before tha leaves come on. If 
vou get the roots thoroughly moist you will get ripa fruit. 
The summers of 1893 and 1895 were so dry that trees have 
since suffered for want of moisture—ours did where the 
tops were dense—and probably your soil islight. Try more 
moisture in the shapo of liquid-manure and abundant 
supplies of water. 


2348.—Manure (P.).—The best way is to contract 
with a large stable for all the manure they have. The 
price will have to be arranged by mutual consent. We 
have bought manure in this way by tender, paying so 
much per month, or quarter, or year for it ag the case may 
be. We are now takiog all the manure from the horses 
of a railway company in a country town at so much per 
ton, doing the carting ourselves, each load being weighed 
in the company’s yard as itis bronght away. The price ig 
arranged by mutual consent, We can generally buy all 
the manure we want at from 34. to 33. 6d. per ton, exclu- 
sive of carting. 


2349.—Improving soil for Vines (S. A. B2ll).— 
You do not state whether vou force your Vines. If go, 
dress the border now witha good fertiliser. Give a surface- 
dressing of good turfy loam, with a liberal portion of bone- 
meal mixed, and during their growth supply liquid-manure 
freely, if you have free drainage at the roots. If you do 
not force give the roots food just before starting into 
growtb, such as advised above, and agaia just as the berries 
form, and at the last swelling. Do not overcrop to get 
good berries, but if your Vines are not robust itis well to 
bear in mind they cannot absorb quantities of food. It 
depands on their vigour, 


2350.—Treatment of kitchen garden (/gnora- 
mus),—Light soil is soon robbed of food by vegetables. 
It requires more food. In your case we should think it 
will do without for the vegetables you name, and especi- 
ally for roots, such as Beet, Carrots, and Paranips ; but for 
Cauliflowers or Brussels Sprouts, if you have plenty of 
manure, it may be given. So much depends, however, 
upon the crop and the season. The green Brassica crops 
require more, and you will get better crops of Beans and 
Peas in the late summer if you give another dressing—that 
is, place manure in bottom of trenches before you sow. 
For early crops of these vegetables you need not manure 
again. 

2351.—Varlous queries (G. W.).—1, Best manure 
for Strawberries is decayed animal-manure, either cow or 
horse. Soot is good, but only as a top-dressing, and not 
alone. Manure can be had from 33. to 53. a load, The 
same remarks apply to Potatoes. One cannot better 
animal-manure with a dressing of artificial when the Pota- 
toes are growing before moulding up. The best large 
Carrot for your purpose is Long Red Surrey or the Altring- 
ham, and in our advice on manure3 we have taken the 
quality of soil into consideration. As regards cost of 
manures, the prices vary much in certain districts. It ig 
difficult to state price, but this you will soon find out in 
your neighbourhood. 


352.—Manure for Vins borders (Miss Hender- 
son).— We fear it is not so much the question of manure a3 
want of.good roots. Manures are useles3 if thera are no 
roots to absorb the food. Shanking proceeds from loss of 
roots, overcropping, or neglect. These defects must be 
remedied first, and then give food. Both the manures you 
name are excellent. We certainly do not advise one in 
preference to another. Tae one you have is all that cin 
be desired, but we have more faith in good roots than any- 
thing else. We would advise examining the roots and 
giving new soilif poor, cropping lightly, and dressing with 
the manure during growth in summer. For Roses the 
mixture you name would be good. 


2353.—-Grubs injuring Chinese Primulas.— 
In reply to the enclosed from ‘Gorgon Roy,” the grubs 
injuring your Primulas are those of the black Vine-weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus sulcatus) They are a very troublesome 
pest. They also attack Oyclamens, Ferns, Begonias, 
Strawberries, etc. There is no insecticide known which 
will kill them in their position at the roots of plants 


without injuring the plants. The only way to destroy the 
grubs, as far as I know, is to unpot the plants and pick out 
the grubs from among the roots. The weevils feed on the 
leaves of Vines, Peaches, Roses, and many plants which 
are grown for the sake of their foliage. They are about 
three-eighths of an inch in length, almost black in colour. 
They only feed at night, and during the day hide them- 
selves so cleverly that it is almost impossible to find them. 
Any plant on which it is suspected that the weevils feed 
should, during the day, be laid onits side on a white sheet. 
When it is dark a bright light should be suddenly thrown 
on the plant, which will cause the weevils to drop, when 
they will easily be seen on the sheet. If they do not drop 
shake the plant sharply and examine it carefully. If the 
plant is too large or trained like a Vine the sheet must be 
arranged under it as well as circumstances will permit.— 
G.Bi8s 

2354.—F'ungi on a lawn.—What can be done to get 
rid of fungionalawn? The soil is peat and sand. The 
garden stands higher than the surrounding ground, and 
does not seem damp.—IGNORAMUS, 


*,* Sprinkle a little fresh lime in powder over the lawn 
occasionally. 


2355.—Sulphuric acid.—In your issue of 28th ult., 
page 669, answering ‘‘ W. H.” (2111), weed killer, you eay 
one part of acid to twenty partsof water. Will you kindly 
let me know the name of the acid to use 7—Tros. TURNER. 

*,* Hither sulphuric or carbolic acid may be employed» 
but the former is the cheaper, 


2356 —Rabbit manure —Will you kindly inform a 
regular reader of GARDENING whether the droppings from 
a rabbit hutch can be usefully made use of as manure for 
the flower garden, or manure water for such flowers in a 
greenhouse ag require manure water?—HaAro.p OC. LRwin. 

*,* Rabbit-manure is not only useless, but positively 
injurious, 


2357.—Seed Potatoes.—When these have growths 
on aninch long should they be taken off or left on for 
planting? The sorts are Magnum Bonum and late Pota- 
toes, but Myatt’s also is making growth,—H. PLAnt, 

*,* Preserve the young growths uninjured, by all means, 
if possible ; the jirst shoots are always the best. Late kinds 
ought not to be sprouting yet, but it is doubtless the result 
of the continued mild wexther. If the tubers are in any- 
thing like a warm place remove them to @ cool one. 


2358.—Sowing Sweet Peas.—Will you be so good 
ag to inform me what ia the earliest time to sow Sweet Peas 
in the open ground without fear of their being cut down 
by frost?—E P. W. 

*.* These plants wre extremely hardy, and the seed may 
be safely sown where the soil is l’ght and well-drained, the 
situation sheltered, and the climate fairly mild, as early 
as November. Under similar conditions a sowing may be 
made at once, or not later than February. The weather, 
of course, makes @ lot of difference in the time of sowing 
these and other hardy annuals. 


2359.— Mildew on Roses.—Will you kindly tell me 
through your valuable paper the reason of Gloire de Dijon 
Rose tree mildewing? I have it in a greenhouse at 
60 degs. Fahr. The roots are outside. The leaves mildew 
and wither and then fall off.—J. Wm. B. 


*.* Mildew may arise from any one of several causes. 
One of the most common is injudiciou; ventilation—the 
admission of currents of cold air—in the spring, while the 
foliage is still young and tender, It is also caused by an 
over-moist and stuffy atmosphere later on during the 
summer, and also by deficient drainage. You must ascer- 
tain from which of these causes tt is most likely to arise 
and then remove it. Sulphide of potassium is often useful 
as a remedy. 


360.—Planting Tomatoes.—I have a small green- 
house about 28 feet long and 16 feet wide, heated with a 
slow combustion stove, no pip3. Can you tell me, through 
your valuable paper, if it would be safe for me to plant out 
Tomatoes in the month of February, or if I had better wait 
till end of March? The stove gives; more heat in centre of 
house than it does at the ends.— HEATING. 

*,.* If the temperature can be kept about 50 degs. at 
night there is no reason why strong plants should not be 
put out some time in February, and with care they should 
do well ; otherwise, you had better watt till March. The 
dry heat of a stove in the house ts not so suitable for plant 
growing generally as that from hot wa'er pipes, but this 
would be less injurious to Tomatoes than to most other 
subjects. 

2361.—H ydrangea paniculata.—I would be much 
obliged if you would kindly inform me, througo GaRDEN- 
Ing, of the proper treatment of Hydrangea paniculata 
grapdiflora, whether it is hardy enough for outdoor 
planting at this time, what (if any) pruning, and when, 
ig it required, etc. ?—W. E. R. 

*.* This i: a fairly hardy subject, and tn light warm 
soils usually survives the winter in the open ground with 
little or no protection, At the same time, it would hardly 
be wise to zlant if now. The middle of April will be quite 
early enough. The plants may b2 rather severely pruned 
in the autumn ; in fact, if not cut hard back then the 
branches will probably be frost killed during the winter, 
At the same time, each root should be well covered with a 
heap of dry ashes, or the like. 

2362 —Flowers at Christmas.—I shall feel much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me what plants, bulbs, etc., 
ought to bain flower at Cari3tmas and at present ia a well- 
managed conservatory? There is also a stove-house.— 
PUZZLED. 

“.* In @ well-kept conservatory there ought to be in 
bloom at Christmas Chinese Primroses, single and double 
flowered, a’so P, obconica, Persian Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Heaths (Erica) of several kinds, 
Epacris, Bouvardias, Abutilons, Heltotrope, late Chrys- 
anthemums, and Salvias; also Roman and Italian Hya- 
cinths, early Narcissi (Paper-white, N. Stelia, etc ), and 
perhaps some pots or pans of Scillas, Snowdrops, Crocus, 
etc ; also Violets, Christmas Roses, Camellias, Correas, 
and perhaps a few Tea Roses, Cytisus, and others. With 
the aid of a s.ove or forcing-house there ought also to be 
Dutch Hyacinths in plenty, with Tulips, Narcissi, Azaleas, 
Roses, Lily of the Valley, Epiphyliwms, Linum ( Rein- 
wardtia) trigynum, Plumbago rosea, Arum Lilies, Poin- 
setiias, Eucharis, ete, 
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2363 —Hardy shrabs forasmoky district.— 
Would you give me the names of a few hardy shrubs for a 
smoky district near Wigan, Lancashire, for a churchyard? 
Also say if it is too late to plant them now ?—C. S, 


*,.* Aucuba japonica, green and variégated Kuony- 
mus, Berberis Aquifolium, Ribes (Flowering Currant , 
Common and Persian Lilacs, Rh :dodendrons, Cotoneaster 
Simonsi, Cistus ladaniferus, Weigelas (excellent), Spirceas 
(shrubby), Tree Ivies, and Lawson's Cypress and its varie- 
ties are some of the very best shrubs for cold and smoky 
places. Obtain and plan! them at once, 


2364.—Description of Chrysanthemums.— 
Please inform me through your paper of the class and 
description of the five following Chrysanthemums: Mme. 
John Laing, White Venus, Mrs, Dixon, Fleur de Marie, and 
Rosinante? Also say colour and whether late or early ?— 
Don. 


*,* Mme, J. Laing isa Japanese variety with rose and 
white blossoms, with nearly straight petals; height about 
5 feet. White Venus isan old incurved variety, a sport 
Srom Venus (lilac) ; colcur, white ; good grower, and rather 
tall, about 6 feet. Mrs. Dixonis a golden-yellow-flowered 
sport from Mrs. @ Rundle (incurved) ; the flowers are of 
medium size, but very freely produced, and the plant 
makes a fine specimen, Fleur de Marieis a large Anemone 
flower, pure white. Rosinante is a light rose-coloured 
pomgon, very pretty, and of a very dwarf habit. Mrs, 
Dixon is a rather early kind, the rest mid-season or mode- 
rately late, 


2365.~Aunuals for a border.—I should feel much 
obliged if you would let me know through your paper 
what kind of seeds I should get for a border, and what 
seeds I should get for a flower-bed, and what time I should 
sow them? I have a small piece of garden, and the soil is 
inclined to be rather heavy.—ERNEST WILLSON. 


** In the way of hardy annuals you will find Mignon- 
ette, Cornjflowers, Sweet Peas (tall), and the annual 
Crrysanthemums (C coronarium, C. tricolor, ete ), Con- 
volvulus minor, Scarlet Flax, and Godetias among the 
most useful. Sow in well-worked soil towards the end of 
March or early in April, according to the weather. The 
Sweet Sultans are also very pretty and useful for cutting, 
but do not sow these until the weather becomes mild and 
settled. At the end of April you may sow Phlox Drum- 
mondi, China Asters, Zinnias, and French and African 
Marigolds. Phlox Drummondi, mixed, or Zinnias, make 
a nice showy bed. 


, 2366.—Treatment of Azaleas in bloom.—Will 
any of your readers kindly give some directions as to treat- 
ment of Azaleas to bloom in greenhouse, as I find mine, 
though originally good blooming plants, have the last two 
years formed no buds, and though kept regularly watered 
they continue always dropping their leaves. Should they 
be always repotted in spring before putting them out-of- 
doors in summer to harden, and what is best treatment 
for them while kept in the garden? When should liquid- 
manure be given ?—ASHLEA, 


*.* These plants require to be very carefully watered, 
giving none until the soil is nearly dry, then a full supply. 
They ought also to be placed in a genial warmth after 
flowering, and encouraged to make vigorous growth by 
means of the free use of the syringe, plenty of water, and 
some weak liquid-manure. As soon as the growth is 
complete and the buds are setting, harden the plants off 
and expose them outside for six or eight weeks, Larye 
plants need only be repotted every third or fourth year, 
Use good peat and sand. 


2367.-A propagating-bed.—I have just put up a 
small greenhouse, heited by two 4-inch pipes along cone 
side and one end. I thought of utilising a portion of the 
end pipes for bottom heat for propagating. How can I 
arrange this, or can you give directions for making a cheap 
propagator ?/—BE. 

*.* This can easily be done by building a brick pit 
enclosing a portion of the pipes. This may be 5 feet or 
6 feet long and 2 feet or 3 feet in width. Fix three or four 
bearers across it, 6 inches to 12 inches above the pipes, and 
on these lay @ sheet of galvanised corruzated iron, so ay to 
fit the interior exactly. On this place 3 inches or 4 inches 
of fresh Cocoa-nut-pbre, in which to plunge the pots or 
pans. This will afford a nice bottomheat Directions for 
constructing a cheap propagator, heated by an oil-lamp, 
have been frequently given in GARDENING. You had betier 
consult back numbers. 


2368 —Growing plants for the trade.—Wwill 
someone kindly give me, through the columns of this 
excellent paper, useful information for a beginner in 
growing plants to the tra'e? Where I shall get a good a'l 
round stock cheap? How shall | go to work to dispose of 
it when grown ?—NEW BKGINNER. 


*,* Plants of all kinds are cheap enough in these days, 
and your best course wil! b2 to get all the trade catalogues 
you can, attend sales, and advertise for anything you 
cannot cbtain cheaply in other ways. A great number of 
plants can also be easily and cheaply grown from seed. 
As regards selling, you must either send your produce to 
a good market (and the nearer the betie~), open w shop, or 
advertise it; but it takes some time to work up anything 
like a good ¢ nnection in these day3. Tu do any good you 
must turn out good stuff, and sell it as cheap, or a little 
cheaper, than anyone else. 


2369 —Flowers for cutting.—I wish to start 
forcing flowers to cut for sale. Wuli you kindly tell me if 
nm house about 10 feet by 7 feet would be suitable, and 
thould I get a greenho:s3 or forcing-hou:e. Could it be 
heated with an oil-stove without injury to plants? What 
plants would you advise to commence with for an early 
return, and would it be possible to realise about 103. per 
week from a house of that size ?—INEXPERIENCED, 


*,* Much depends, naturally, upon the class of plants 
you intend to grow or force, both as regards the size and 
temperature of the proposed structure, but we should cer- 
tainly say that a house of the dimensions given was too 
small to be of any real use for this purpose. Such small 
structures fluctuate too much in temperature, without more 
attention than it would pay to bestow on them. Nothing 
under 30 feet to 50 feet in length by 10 feet or 12 feet wide 
is of much use for market work, and nothing like the 
return mentioned could b2 obtained fromanything sma'ler. 
Oil-stoves again are very unsuitable for such work, A 


forcing-house must be fitted with a proper boiler and plenty 


of piping. 








2370.—Oabbages failing.—In my garden, the soil 
being deep and rather mossy, all Cabbages that are grown 
get cankered in the roots, similar to what is well known 4g 
finger and toe, or anbury,in Turnips. From the way the 
roots get united together, the Cabbages are not attached 
properly to the soil, or take proper root, so that they never 
come to maturity so as to be of any use. At one time the 
garden used to grow Cabbages well without any indications 
of disease, but not within the last few years. What appli- 
cation would you recommend to exterminate the fungus 
so as to grow healthy Cabbages? Would deep trenching 
of the soil have any effect, raising the under soil to the 
surface ?—A, Z. 


*,* This is a very common affection, especially prevalent 
in old gardens, and is generally known as ‘‘ clubbing.” 
The great remedy is lime, of which, if fresh, about half-a- 
bushel to each rod of ground should be applied. Put it on 
as soon as possible, let it lie on the ground for two or three 
weeks, then dg it in before planting again. Bringing up 
some of the subsoil may be beneficially done where this 4s 
of a suitable character, but in many places this is not the 
case, and in others it is impossible. 


2371.—Hyacinths losing their roots.—I enclose 
a Hyacinth for your inspection with part of soil, and also 
some of the ashes which the Hyacinths were plunged in. 
Can you tell me if there is any fault in the soil, or in the 
ashes? After they had been in the ashes about six weeks, 
on turning them out I found they had made roots to the 
bottom of the pots and then died off. What reason can 
there be for them doing so? Would there be any chance 
of their making new roots? They have been some time in 
a cold frame, but not making any growth since they were 
taken out of the ashea.—HYacinTH, 


*,* Hucept that the soil appears to be rather heavy 
(clayey), we can see nothing to account for the failure. 
The ashes, however, are very fine—more like soil than 
ashes—but there is nothing to indicate their source or 
character. If from a coke or other furnace, and conse- 
quently conta ‘ning sulphur or some hing of :he kind to an 
appreiable +atent, they would be more or less injurious, of 
cour-e; we use nothing but fresh coal-ashes from open 
grates for this purpose. Ifthe fault does not lie in the 
ashes it will probably be fund in the water given to the 
plants, which may be impure, 


2372.—-A saddle boiler.—Will you kindly answer 
me a question in your next issue? I have a greenhouse, 
30 feet by 13} feet, and it is heated with a saddle boiler, 
33 inches long, which heats the house very well, but 
requires constant attention being given to the fire or the 
heat goes down. The draught is very slow and flue often 
requires cleaning out, or the heat cannot be maintained at 
all. Height of chimney isa 9 feet water-pipe, 7 inches 
diameter, a little above the boiler. I am thinking of 
enlarging the house. Can you tell me how many feet of 
3-inch pipes the present boiler will heat, and how to 
putit upto give a gooddraught? What height of chimney 
will be necessary? Having been advised by several 


persons to do this, that, and the other, which fiils one with 
confusion, will you kindly relieve me?—Josgrn WILD. 


*,* A great deal depends upon th2 way in which the 
boiler is set, of course ; the flue inay be too narrow at some 


point, or possibly be choked in some awkward corner by 


dust or a fallen brick. A 9foot chimney ought to yive a 


fairly good draught if the flue; are arranged in the usual 
manrer. This should be seen to first, but tf the draught is 
really deficient, the height of the chimney mu t be increased. 
A 33-inch plain sadale will heat from 300 feet to 350 feet 


of 4 inch piping, if proverly set and stoked, Do you keep 
tne furnace bars chan? Without this there will be little or 
no heat. 


2373.—-Heating a pit.—I have a pit or frame, about 
4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inche3 by 4 feet 6 inches deep, 
which I wish to fill with ‘‘ heating materials.’ I under- 
atand dead leaves are used in the proportion of two-thirds 
of leaves to one-third of stable-manure. Now, Iam not in 
a position to get leaves. Will the manure alone do? 
Moss-litter is the bedding used in the stables where I shall 
get this manure, Will this do as wellas straw? Also, will 
my pit hold sufficient to keep up the necessary heat (say, 
75 degs. Fahr.), and when willit have become exhausted ? 
I may add that the portion of the pit which is above ground 
ig built of wood and banked around with turf (and ashes 
between), and has one ‘‘ light” covering the whole, and 
faces south.— FRANK MANLEY. 

*.* A mixture of manure and leaves is certainly desir- 
able for the purpose referred to, as creating a more gentle 
and lasting warmth than dung alone, but the leaves can be 
dispensed with. The manure (fresh) should be turned over 
and shaken out two or three times, at intervals of three or 


four days, to get rid of the rank steam and strong heat. 


Then mix with it about half the quantity of dry litter, or 
sweepings of a loft. Mix well and fill the pit, making the 
whole jairly firm, and if properly done you will have a 
steady heat of 70 degs. to 80 degs for a month or six weeks, 
when it will begin to decline. Though not quite equal to 
straw-manure, the peat-Moss material may be successfully 


employed, _ 
REPEATED QUERY. 


2272 —Carnation H. K. Hales —Oan you inform 
me through your paper the colour, habit, and growth of 
the Carnation H. K. Hales, as I have received a variety of 
sorts, including this one, and have searched four different 
cata ogues and cannot find it mentioned?—A Coxsranr 
READER OF GARDENING, 


ANSWERS TO REPEATED QUERIES. 


2275.—Treatment of ground (Jno, Waldram).— 
We snould think you have made a mistake in selling the 
top 9 inches off your land, unless you have got a good 
price. You will have several years’ work anda good deal 
of expenditure in manures to bring your land into con- 
dition again. 

2276.—Roses in house (Mancunician).—If the 
natural soil requires draining )ou can put a few inches of 
rough material in the bottom of your Rose border; but if 
you keep the border well up it will hardly be necessary t> 
drain artificially. Mix about a fourth of good old manure 
(adding a few bones) with your fibrous loam and you will 
have a first-class bed for Roses. We should not recommeni 
Reine Marie Henriette for your purpose. W. A. Richard- 
son and Safrano may be added. Lamarque is a beautiful 
old Rose, suitable for button-holee, 


TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


We should be glad tf readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

H. O.—Please send address. We take no notice of 
anonymous communications —7’, Charles Cooper.—Ycu 
must advertise what you desire, and we think you would 
get little competition by offering such small prizes and 
keeping the produce yourself. It would not pay anyone 
to compete.— Fluffy —We stated quite recently that we 
never have post-mortems on chickens, or animals of any 
kind, unless it msy be a cage-bird, which gives compara- 
tively little trouble. 


Replies next week to “Sydenham,” “ D. M, A.,” 
“R W.,” “HH. G. Thomson,” *G@, W.,” **A Constant 
Reader, Norwich,” ‘‘Miss Houghton,” “OC. M. K.,,” 
0, C, J.,” **W. CO. Bennallict,” ‘*E. H ,” “ Robt. Hood,” 
‘*Mrs. Jackson,” ‘‘ Inquirer,” ‘‘ Alpha,” ‘* Dawlish,” ete. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUOUITE. 

Names of plants.—H. Plant.—We cannot under- 
take to name plants from leaves only, but the one sent is 
undoubtedly Saxifraga longifolia. It produces tall spikes 
of white flowers in summer. Pot them in sandy loam, 
mixed with a little leaf-mould, and afford cold frame or 
cool greenhouse treatment, watering the plants rather 
freely while in growth and bloom, and keeping them com- 
paratively dry during the winter. They must be only very 
gently forced into bloom.—JL. J. Waldram.—A Bil- 
bergia, but the flower was too dried up to identify the 
species ——T'homas Brice.—We only undertake to name a 
few plants, not a bundle, and many of yours are very poor, 
but we do the best we can. 1, Smilax; 3, Euonymus 
japonicus aureo-variegatus; 4, Epiphyllum truncatum ; 
6, Doodia lunulata ; 7, A white-flowered Abutilon, possibly 
Boule de Neige; 9. Mother of Thousands (S»xifraga sar- 
mentosa); 21, Selaginella denticulata; 22, Asplenium 
bulbiferum ; 23, Aralia Sieboldi; 24, Common Coltsfoot 
(Tussilago Farfara), You must send larger specimens of 
the others, and it is especially necessary that the Fern 
fronds be fertile ——Landudno.—It is essential that flowers 
be sent, Acacias are so much alike that we cannot 
determine a species or variety without bloom. 


Catalogues received.—Flower, Vegetable, Farm 
Seeds, ete —Wm., Cutbush and Son, Highgate, Herts. —— 
Garden Seeds.—Messra. Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle, 
——Select Seeds and Florists’ Flowers.— Alex. Lister, 
Rothesay,—Seeds,— Messrs J. Backhouse and Son, York. 
— Seeds, Plants, etc —Messrs. W. Smith and Sons, Aber- 
deen, N.B.—Gocd Things for the Garden.—Mersra. J. 
Carter and Co., 237, 238, and 297, High Holborn, London. 
—Seed List.—Mesers. Fotheringham and King, Corn 
Exchange, Dumfries. ——Carysanthemum L'st.—W. Wells, 
The Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Rabbit with sore ears (W. A. S.).— 
Your Rabbit seems to be suffering from impure 
state of the blood, brought about by too high 
feeding. You had better discontinue the 
Barley—it is of too heating a nature—and give 
a little sweet hay instead. Bzetroots and 
Parsnips are also very fattening, from contain- 
ing a large amount of sugar; these you had 
better also discontinue fora time. You might 
anoint the inside of the ears with a little salad- 
oil or scalded lard. It is, however, very 
doubtful whether a cure will be effected, and 
should advise you to kill the suffering Rabbit. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


SPRING EXHIBITION OF PLANTS 
AND FLOWERS. 
SATURDAY, MAROH lérH. Entries close March 7th. 


Schedules and Entry Forms post free on application to 
W. G. HEAD, Superintendent, Gardens Dept., Orystal 
Palace, 8. H. 


PEARSON'S NEW. GERANIUMS (1894, 
1893),—All obtained direct from the raiser: Candace. 
John Forbes, E. Bidwell, Wintie, Gertrude Pearson. Dr. 
Nansen, Lucreece Dr. Rothera, Eleanor, 48. 6d. 12 varieties 
(Pearson's), my selection, but equally good kinds, 33.91. All 
remarkable for size and beauty of blossom, strong and 
healthy, packed separ stely in daryp Moss. Cash with order. 
Free by return —REV. VICAR, Ef R H.S., Everton Vicarage, 
Bawtry, Notts. fi chase 
EWES ¢ CHRYSAN LHEMUMS.—*' Grand 
Jubilee set of Novelties,” raised by William Seward, 
Esq.; Dorothy Seward, 73. 6d.; John Seward, 7s. fd ; 
Matthew Hodgson, 5s. ; Mrs. John Shrimpton, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Hermann Kloss, 6s. Those intending to compete next 
November for the valuable prizes offered by the National 
Obrys. Society, to commemorate their 50th anniversary, should 
secure tha above set, undoubtedly the finest ever introduced. 
Oash with order. Fall descriptive Listtor onestamp.—REY. 
VICAR, F RH&., Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 


REGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS — 
New and choicest kinds ia cultivation: Princes; May, 
Attractive, Gold nine, Pearl, W. Boyes, Mr. Coombes, 
Empress of Indis, Yorkshire Giant, Duchess of Albany, 
Lady Isabal, Empero- of Pelargoniums, Prince of Pelargo- 
niu vs. This set of l2for53. 12 varieties, my selection, but 
equally good kinds, 43. All strong, h-altby, autumn-struck 
young plants, from single pots, each packed separately in 
damp Moan: Cash with order. Free by return.—REY. 
VICAR, F.R.H.S.. Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notte. 


REENHOUSE COLLECTION —20 strong, 


healthy young plants, choicest kinds, from single pots, 
correctly named, packed separately in damp Moss: 3 Regal 
P. largonium:, 3 Peargon’s Geraniums, 2 Fucbsias, 2 O.leuses, 
2 Hydrangeas, 2 Heliotropes, 1 Oampanula carpatica (for 
hanging-pot or bask 1 Sp Te fuchsioides, | Lemon Ver- 
benum, 1 Scarboro’ Lily, 2 Maiden-hair Ferns. 2s. 9d., free by 
return. Oash with order.—REV. VIOAR, F.R.H.S8., Everton 
Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 
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2.—Von. XVII. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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This should be well mixed. When the plants 
arrive it is desirable before planting to prepare 
a solution of the following description : Dissolve 
2 oz. of soft-soap in a gallon of water, and when 
quite ready immerse the whole of the foliage 
and stem of each plant in the solution. By this 
means insect pests are easily destroyed, and the 
immediate future of the plant, to a large extent, 
ensured. Failure to comply with this condition 
invariably brings disaster. When planting 
make the hole about 4 inches to 5 inches deep, 
placing some of the light compost just referred 
to in the bottom of each hole. Spread out the 
roots of the plant when placing it in position, 
working in round it more of the same material, 
finally earthing up all round, so that the plants 
may become quickly established. They should 
be protected from the cold easterly and north- 
easterly winds prevalent at that time of year, 
and should the sun be rather warm, they will 
also need protection from this, Therefore, 
make a rule to place a pot over each plant in an 
inverted position during the day, removing the 
pots at night if there is no danger of a frost 
Readers of GARDENING because of this must not 
infer that the Tufted Pansy is a tender subject 
and needs coddling, as the reverse is the case. 
Only it is necessary to take a little care and 
afford protection until the plants are established, 
and this should be accomplished in about a week 
or ten days. One point of importance to which 
attention should be drawn is the marsing of 
colours, Far more beautiful effects are obtained 
if the blending of colours be observed. This can 
be carried out just as well by devoting a bed to 
one colour, supposing there are a number of beds 
to be filled, or in the case of a large border, the 
colours may be massed together. 

The following varieties should meet the needs 
of all readers, and as they are well-tried sorts, 
and some of the most inexpensive ones, they are 
within the reach of all— 

YELLOW VARIETIES. —Ard well Gem, Bullion, 
George Muirhead, Lemon Queen, Wonder, Lord 
Elcho. 

WHITE AND BLUSH-COLOURED VARIETIES.— 
Countess of Hopetoun, Sylvia, Blush Queen, 
Christiana, Marchioness of Tweeddale. 

PURPLE, BLUE, AND LILAC VARIETIES.—Blue 
Gown, Crimson King, Sweet Lavender, Border 
Witch, William Niel, Archie Grant, Charm. 

EDGED FLOWERS.—White Duchess, Duchess 
of Fife, Goldfinch, Blue Cloud, Accushla. 

BLOTCHED AND SHADED FLOWERS.—Princess 
Beatrice, Iona, Mrs. H. Bellamy, Dorothy Ten- 
nant, Mrs. C, F. Gordon, The Mearns. 

SIX MINIATURE-FLOWERED VARIETIES.—Vio- 
letta (white), Picotee (white, edged blue), Ophir 
(yellow, with white margin), Ronalda (blush), 
Emilie (white and yellow), Marginata (white, 
with pale blue border). D. B. Crane, 


i 


Coreopsis grandiflora. — As pointed 
out by ‘‘ A.” (page 711), it is unwise to treat 
this beautiful Coreopsis as a perennial. I have 
rarely been able to save plants that have 
flowered freely, even by picking off the blooms 
as soon as their petals began to fade, and now 
raise a batch from seed each year. The 


TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS). 


Tue Tufted Pansy (Viola) is one of the best 
! plants of all for beds. Unfortunately, a large 

number of gardeners have become interested in 
| a form of the Pansy which, when first purchased, 
| promised well, and the colours were charmingly 
diversified. It is no uncommon experience to 
see large numbers of plants of a very indifferent 
strain purchated by good gardeners. The 
plants are set off to the greatest advantage on 
the costers’ barrows and by many florists, who, 
probably for want of knowledge, offer a very 
inferior form of Pansy for sale in the early spring 


andsummer. For the same cost the beautiful 
free-flowering Tufted Pansies (Violas) may be 
purchased. Readers of these notes have prob- 
ably observed how the plants bought from the 
costers and others have succeeded splendidly for 
a time, flowering freely and promising a 
prolonged display of blossom, but such plants 
have invariably with the approach of warmer 




























































weather died off in large numbers, leaving those 
which remain very sickly in appearance and an 
eyesore so long as their presence is retained in 
the border. Now, this type of the flower can 

never be considered pretty when compared with 
the true tufted form of it, the extended culti- 
vation of which I wish to strongly advocate in 
both small and large gardens, 


Tufted Pansies (Violas) may be obtained at a 
very low cost. The majority of the best kinds 
suitable for bedding may be purchased at half- 
a-crown a dozen, and if a larger number be 
required they are far cheaper, one hundred 
plants being secured for an outlay of twelve 
shillings only. For the south of England these 
are best planted in the early part of March, at 
which period of the year most of the Viola 
specialists are in a position to supply nicely 
rooted plants. 

The preparation of the beds and borders now 
needs a little attention. As opportunities 
occur, and when the weather is what is generally 
termed ‘‘open,” the portion of the garden 
assigned for this purpose should be deeply 
dug and turned up roughly. As it is highly 
probable we may have some sharp frosta within 
the next few weeks, the soil thus turned up will 
become sweetened and rendered friable for 
planting when the proper time arrives. After 
the severest of the weather is over turn over the 
| soil again, on this odcasion working in some 

well-rotted manure, using for preference, if the 
composition of the soil be light in character, 
thoroughly rotten cow-manure. Under such 
favourable circumstances the plants should 
ultimately succeed well. In order to ensure the 
delivery of the plants at the proper time, it is 
desirable that the order should be sent in good 
time, with the request for the delivery on a 
certain date, 


By the middle of March, therefore, everything 

should be in readiness. For greater convenience 
when planting, a quantity of nicely-sifted soil 
should be prepared, made up of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-soil, with a free use of coarse sand, 
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lengthened period of bloom, often exceeding 
four months, seems to exhaust the plants to 
such an extent as to leave insufficient vitality to 
carry them through the winter, but with strong 
young plants to take the place of those that 
have flowered an even better display is assured 
than if the old ones areretained. It is certainly 
a subject that should be grown in every garden, 
giving, as it does, a wealth of colour in the open 
ground, and a continuous supply of blossom for 
indoor decoration. The long stalked blooms, 
sometimes over 3 inches in diameter, are most 
ornamental when arranged loosely in tall vaseg, 
and associate their rich golden tints with every 
species of floral arrangement, —Lanscomen, 





CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


THERE are few, if any, hardy plants £0 unsatis- 
factory in many places as these. I do not say 
all, because that would be contrary to my own 
experience; but the failures are sufticiently 
Lumerous at the present time to prove that 
there are few places in which they will go cn 
for many years in a healthy condition. ‘hat 
they will thrive when grown in large pots or 
tubs for three or four years is well known, and 
it is equally evident that in the majority of 
cases the same plants get sickly without any 
apparent reason, No matter how the plants are 
treated—whether cultivated in pots or in the 
open ground—they decline in vigour after 
they have occupied the same soil for the above- 
mentioned time. This conclusively proves, to 
my mind, that thcse Hellebores are very fasti- 
dious as to the soil, and unless they get a root 
medium that just suits them they only thrive 
for a few years. Ina garden which I have known 

well for the past seven years twenty-four plants 
were distributed about the borders at the com- 

mencement of that time, and no plants could 

have done better than these up to two years ago. 

At that time they began to decline in vigour—so 

much so, in fact, that last summer being so hot 

and dry, the plants which occupied the most 

sunny positions are now almost dead, while only 

eight of the whole number are in a satisfactory 

condition. I have watched the behaviour of 

these plants, and many others besides my own 

for some time past, and it is quite evident that 

the dry summers of 1893 and 1895 were the 

principal cause of failure. 
should be grown in the shade or in the full sun, 
In my garden, if they are given 2 feet in depth 
of good soil and all the moisture they require in 
dry weather, they thrive as well in the sun as 
in the shade for four or five years, and then 
gradually decline in health. 
ever, which do not get all the root-moisture they 
want have lost nearly all their leaves and may 
be set down as a failure. 
show that if there is any doubt about the 
plants getting all the attention they require 
in dry weather they should be planted in posi- 
tions where the midday and afternoon sun do 
not reach them. As a matter of fact they do 
not want any sun at all, only the flowers would 
be very late in opening if the plants were grown 
quite in the shade of a north wall or building, 


Christmas Roses 


Those plants, how- 


These facts go to 
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Returning to the subject of cultivating these 
plants in large pots or tubs, I have not yet met 
with an example that was in perfect health and 
vigour that had occupied the same tub for more 
than four years. My experience is the same in 
the case of those planted out inthe ground. My 
advice, therefore, is that if at that time they 
show signs of declining vigour they should be 
taken up and divided, and placed in new soil. 
The autumn is, I find, the best to take up or 
divide these plants, and the sooner it is done 
after the end of August the better, as at that 
time new roots are being sent out from near the 
crown of the plant. J. C. CLARKE, 


GARDEN WORE.’ 


Conservatory. 

Tea and Noisette Roses will soon be plentiful. Safrano 
planted out in a light position is useful for cutting 
in the bud state. It is a free-growing Rose, and free 
growth is necessary to obtain abundance of flowers. There 
are several old Roses, such as Elisa Sauvage, Lamarque, 
and Moiret, that we used to grow under glass years ago, 
that will still be found useful for filling a lofty house. 
Moiret we have specially fine at this season. Under glassin 
water the flowers are white, but later on there will bea 
pink tinge in the petals, and in the open air there will 
still be more colour. When allowed to grow freely, this 
Rose will fill a large space, and is rarely without blossoms 
for cutting. Where Luculias are grown as bushes in the 
border they should be pruned back rather hard now. 
When grown as wall plants so much pruning will not be 
necessary, as the young shoots may be tied in so long as 
there is wall space to be covered. All plants will require 
more water now, and liquid-manure should be given to 
those things coming into bloom. Cinerarias, if well-grown, 
will be useful now, butthere is always some trouble in keep- 
ing these free from green-fly, and to be effective it is neces- 
sary to do this. We find it better and cheaper to dip these 
plants in a solution of Sunlight-soap, having a bath of soap 
and water and another bath of clean water close, so that 
as the plant is taken from the soapy water it is immedi- 
ately dipped in the clean water. This dipping sbould be 
done for the last time just before the flowers begin to 
expand, Passion-flowers and other climbers will soon 
begin to gro v now, and it will better as soon as the young 
shoots are an inch or two long to disbud all the weak 
shoots. Forced flowers will be coming on rapidly now. 
Standard Rosesestablished in pots are very usefulin a large 
house, as the long stems can be hidden among other 
things, This ia a good way of utilising Standard Teas, 


Stove. 

Vaporise occasionally to keep out insects; this is better 
and more economical than waiting till the insects are 
numerous before using the remedy. It will soon be time 
now to repot Allamandas, Clerodendrons, and other 
deciduous climbers. Bottom-heat will be useful after 
repotting to get the roots quickly into action. Not 
much water will be required for a time after repotting. 
This applies to all plants recently potted, especially at 
this season. Dendrobiums and other Orchids coming 
into bloom must be kept moist at the root. Thoge 
plants making or commencing to make growth will also 
require more water as the days lengthen, and the atmos- 
pheric moisture should also be increased. Water for 
syringing must be pure and of the same temperature as 
the atmosphere of the house. Cuttings of all subjects 
likely to be useful should be taken now and plunged in 
bottom-heat. 


Unheated Greenhouse. 

Up to the present there has been no frost sharp enough 
to hurt anything under a glasa roof, and bulbs that were 
potted early will now be coming into flower. If frost comes 
these should be protected at night with paper covers, and 
if very severe a part of the roof might be covered with 
mats or canvas. Tree Pwonies will scon be moving, 
Indian and other Rhododendrons will be swelling their 
buds. These are all charming things for the cold house. 
Lapagerias and Camellias will do very well planted out in 
a cold house. Watering must be done if required on the 
mornings of fine days, when the lights can be opened to let 
out the damp; but no water will be required during 
frosty weather. Top-dress Auriculas, and either dip the 
plants or dust with Tobacco-powder should there be any 
appearance of green-fly. Give air freely in mild weather. 


Harly Vinery. 

Stopping at the first or second leaf must have prompt 
attention, It is better to allow two leaves to remain 
as it can be done without crowding. The laterals must 
be tied regularly so as to fill up all the space between 
the rods with healthy foliage. The tying-down must be 
done gradually and with care. If a shoot splinters off a 
blank will be left that will be difficult to fill up. The Vines 
should be trained not less than 18 inches from the glass ; 
especially is this important in modern houses where the 
roof is nearly all glass. Night temperature at this stage, 
when the bunches are developing, should not be less than 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs. If the roots are inside, see that 
they are in a moist condition, Take the chill off all 
water used, Commence to thin the berries as soon as it 
can be seen which are taking the lead. 


Cold Frame. 

The lights may be drawn off hardy subjects, such as 
Caulifiowers, Violets, Carnations, etc., every fine day. 
Auriculas and choice Primulas must be freed from weeds 
and all decaying matter and have a light top-dressing. 


Window Gardening. 
here are plenty of flowers now in bulbs—Cyclamens, 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “*Gayden Work” may be done from ten days to 


a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 


results, 








Primulas, Cinerarias, etc. The other day I saw a group of 
Cypripediums in the window of a town house bright and 
fresh. The common O. insigne is not difficult to grow 
and keep in health, Foliage must be kept clean by 
sponging. The best Palms for rooms are Kentias, and 
these are fairly cheap now. 


Gutdoor Garden. 


Prepare beds in shady corners for hardy Ferns, It is 
not always convenient to obtain stones or vitrified bricks, 
These add to the picturesque appearance of the group. 
Old retorts from the gasworks when broken up are very 
suitable for making rockeries for Ferns and alpines, and if 
washed over with cement the effect is much better. The 
game course may be taken when clinkers or vitrified bricks 
are used, It is too soon to plant hardy Ferns yet. April 
will be time enough, or just before the Ferns begin to 
grow, Alpine plants will move successfully about the 
same time; but the positions may be made now to allow 
for settling, Most of our native Ferns will grow in good 
ordinary soil. Anything small or delicate may have a 
little leaf-mould and sand, or a little crushed stone. The 
Primula family and hardy Cyclamens should be grouped 
on the shady side. Beds for Rhododendrons should be 
prepared now for planting in April. The beds may be 
edged with hardy Heaths, and Lilium auratum and other 
Lilies may be planted in open spots among the shrubs. 
The Lilies may be started in pots plunged in a cold.pit till 
required, The season has been remarkably open and mild, 
and planting has been going on all the season, enabling 
nurserymen to clear off a good deal of stock. Many think 
that if the planting cannot be done by the end of Novem- 
ber it will be batter to wait till another season, This isa 
mistake, Well-prepared trees and shrubs never need be 
lost by transplanting if properly cared for, But for spring 
planting I should obtain the shrubs as near home as 
possible, 


Fruit Garden. 


The birds will soon be busy among the buds unless pre- 
cautions are taken. The remedy is to dust with lime or 
to syringe with a mixture of soft-soap and lime or soot, 
Where the Gooseberry-caterpillar has been troublesome, 
remove 8 inches of soil from under the bushes, and bury it 
in some deep hole or trench, where the insects cannot 
work through, and fill up under the bushes with soil from 
afreshspot. Mix a little lime with the soil, and if neces- 
sary add a mulch of good manure. Qooseberries and 
Currants bear heavy crops, and should be well nourished. 
Apple-trees infested with American-blight or the Cotton- 
aphis should be thoroughly cleansed with Sunlight-soap, 
well washed into the crevices. The insects descend into 
the earth and feed upon the roots in winter; therefore, 
one or even two dressings will not get rid of the pests in 
bad cases, It will soon be necessary to get the Peaches 
pruned and trained. It is a mistake to cut young trees 80 
hard back as is frequently done. Remove the soft points, 
and bring the shoots as near the horizontal as is con- 
sistent with the proper furnishing of the wall. In all cases 
the centre of young trees should be kept open in training, 
and room should be left for laying in the side-shoots. 


Vegetable Garden. 


In the outdoor department we must be guided by the 
weather. There is not much gained by being in a hurry 
to sow seeds if the ground is wet and cold. But in every 
garden there should be a raised early border of sufficient 
size to raise a few early things, and generally at this 
season, if the weather ig open, Peas, Beans, Carrots, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Spinach, Parsley if required, Onions, 
and Leeks may be sown in small quantities. Early Pota- 
toes may also be planted for the first crop, and the old- 
fashioned plan of sheltering the seed-beds with straw may 
be adopted with advantage. We have had a mild winter 
so far, but we may yet have severe frost, Those who 
have room to spare in the greenhouse may grow a few 
early Potatoes in 10-inch pots, three sets in each pot ; the 
sets should have been started two or three weeks ago. 
This adds much to the earliness of the crop. If there is 
frame or pit room to spare, dwarf Peas, such as Chelsea 
Gem, may be planted in rows across the pit. If there is a 
warm-pit with a temperature of 60 degs, or so, French 
Beans may be planted, and Lettuces may be sown or 
planted in the frames in which Asparagus has been forced. 
Paris Market turns in very quickly. E, Hoppay, 





THE COMING WEEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
1st to February 8th. 


Each day brings ita work, and often more than can be 
done, and it is good advice to do the work nearest at 
hand when in a dilemma as to what todofirat. We gener- 
ally, a3 regards the outside work, watch the weather. We 
do not like sowing seeds or planting anything when the 
surface is wet and sticky. Should it ever be necessary to 
do this we have light planks, which are laid on the sur- 
face to walk upon. The early Peas are up and have just 
had the sticks placed to them, more because of the shelter 
afforded than for support at present, A second sowing of 
Peas has been made in the early border, and a couple of 
rows of William the First will be sown across one of the 
quarters in a day or two. Radishes, Carrots, and Pota- 
toes are coming on in hot-beds, and a suczession will be 
planted so that a regular supply may be had when once 
we begin drawing for use. The average cook will give the 
gardener no peace when forced crops come in unless a 
supply is ready day by day. This is particularly the case 
with Mushrooms ; therefore, the momenta bed is exhausted 
or does not pay for its room, it must come out, and a new 
bed be made in its place. The same remark applies to 
Seakale and Rhubarb. We have still a few Eadives left, 
but blanched and forced Chicory will soon take the place 
of Endive now, Green Tarragon is valuable always for 
flavouring salads, and we always keep a stock of Chervil 
where it can be easily sheltered, with a few plants in pots 
in a pit where it can be sheltered from frost, Pruned 
Peaches on gouth wall. Buds are swelling, and we like to 
get this work done before the buds get too forward, as 
every branch is washed with Gishurst compound before 
nailing up. Cut off a lot of Apple and Pear-shoote for 


scions, as we have in view several Apple and Pear-trees 
that we think of renewing. The grafts are laid in on the 
north side of a wall. Took up all the Seakale we intend 
forcing this season, and laid the roots in a cool, shady bor- 
der. If frost comes they will be covered with litter, so as 
to be available any time. We have several beds of Seakale 
which come on naturally, with only a ridge of ashes over 
the rows of crowns, Put in a lot of cuttings of various 
things, including a lot of Zonal ‘‘Geraniums,” in beat, 
Sowed Verbenas and Petunias for bedding. These require 
time to get strong. Potted off Lobelias. 





TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 


Quince (Cydonia). —Heavily-perfumed fruit 
scents many an old garden and fruit store in 
autumn ; the housewife flavours dainty preserve 
with it, and as it hangs upon the gnarled boughs, 
the heavy golden lump gives to the spreading 
tree picturesque beauty. This tree is the 
common Quince, less common now than a few 
years ago, when the Quince was grown in most 
gardens. Apart from its fruit, it should enjoy 
popularity, being beautiful and interesting when 
old, and a companion to the leafy Mulberry, 
that we expect to see on the outskirts of the 
lawn in all well-planted places. The Cydonia 
family gives us, too, the handsome Japanese 
Quince (C. japonica), one of the most popular of 
all flowering trees, spreading, leafy, and often 
bearing its clusters of crimson flowers far into 
the autumn. The large, pippin-like spicy 
fruits make excellent preserve, though few seem 
to know of their value. Last autumn the bushes 
bore large crops, which as a rule are wasted. 
Of the Japanese Quince there are several 
varieties, some of poor colour, and not wanted 
in the garden. The species is beautiful, but we 
have richer coloured varieties, one named cardi- 
nalis having intense crimson flowers. Princeps 
is brilliant scarlet, nivalis pure white, and rosea 
soft rose-pink. First, however, get the decided 
selfs, as effective as almost any flowering shrub 
of English gardens. ‘Twigs cut for vases look 
well, simply arranged, as one would Apple- 
blossom, in some quaint jar. 

DESFONTAINEA SPINOSA,—In warm southern 
gardens this is quite hardy, not so, however, in 
colder counties. Where it is happy few shrubs 
possess greater charm, the Holly-like dense 
green foliage in strong contrast to bold, tubular 
flowers of a brilliant scarlet, tipped with richest 
yellow. In Devonshire and southern Irish 
gardens one often gees the Desfontainea flower- 
ing profusely. 

Tur Brusu Busu (Eucryphia pinnatifolia) is 
not often seen in gardens, as it is one of the 
later introductions. I sometimes get sprays 
sent to me, and very beautiful are the large 
Rose-like flowers, pure white, with a bunch 
of stamens in the centre to give colour. As 
far as I have seen this Eucryphia is hardy, 
and if sufficiently so to stand severe winters it 
will be welcome. It is deciduous, and flowers 
in late summer. As it comes from Chili the 
warm corner should be given to it until its 
frost-resisting powers have been proved. 

PrarRL Bus (Exochorda grandiflora).—This 
is also called a Spirzea, and belongs to the same 
family. But it is distinct from the Spirzeas we 
are familiar with, and a lovely shrub, as rare as 
an exotic, however, as so many of the beautiful 
flowering trees and shrubs that are so little 
known or asked for that nurserymen never keep 
them in stock. The Pearl Bush is graceful in 
growth, from 8 feet to 10 feet in height, and 
blooms in May, the flowers of purest white 
appearing with the opening leaf-buds. For that 
reason it is best to give a rather sheltered posi- 
tion as a protection to the early blossom. 

GoLpEN Bei (Forsythia).—A pretty English 
name for the Forsythias is Golden Bell, the 
flowers hanging on the leafless shoots like little 
bells of brightest yellow. Spring has come when 
the Forsythias blossom, and in ordinary soil they 
will give their fountains of golden flowers, F. 
suspensa is the one to select from this small 
throng, @ rampant, vigorous shrub, a _half- 
climber, wreathed in blossom in early spring, 
and a cascade of gold when the shoots are 
allowed to fall over stump or wall, unrestricted 
by silly pruning or objectionable ties. Nothing 
more is wanted than the removal of poor wood, 
to get stronger growths an opportunity to 
develop. I saw in the Royal Gardens, Kew, a 
good use made ofthe Forsythia, It filled a bed 
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than those of I. suspensa. 


flowers for the greenhouse. KE. T. C. 





A FEW OF THE RARER CONIFERS. 
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on the turf, one plant being fixed to a stout 
stick driven in the centre of the bed, and the 
shoots permitted to go their own way, falling 
over gracefully. A brilliant picture of grateful 
colour is presented before the leaves have ex- 
panded to the quickening sunshine. There are 
other Forsythias, one called F. intermedia, so 
named because it is intermediate in growth and 
flowering to the parents, F. suspensa and F, 
viridissima, which is far stiffer in growth and | 
almost a bush, the flowers appearing rather later 
Forsythias may also 
\] be treated like Deutzias, and lifted to give early 


|) I vutnx the charge of lack of variety often laid | 


to the account of planters of deciduous trees 
| might, in many cases, be aptly applied to 
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Conifers, 
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the lawn, but a very useful one for decoration, 
its light feathery foliage being very acceptable 
for many purposes. It is rather tender in a 
young state, and is a long time in making 
headway; it is, however, with its delicate 
foliage quite a unique tree, and should be 
included in all good collections, 


as brachyphylla, as it is much slower in growth 
and very stiff and formal in habit. However, it 
may be included in large collections, as it is a 
novel tree and merits its name of Tiger’s-tail 
Spruce, for a thicket of young specimens would 
be almost as impenetrable as the well-known 
Wait-a-bit Thorns, Both these Firs, natives of 
Japan, are comparatively new to this country, 
and there are as yet no large specimens. The 
Indian Spruce (Abies Smithiana or A, morinda) 
(see cut) is, I consider, one of the handsomest of 
its class, and one of those trees that harmonise 
well with almost any surroundings. It is seen 
to great advantage on a slope, with its graceful 
feathery outline backed up by some large 
deciduous trees, and it is almost impossible 
when viewing it in such a position to realise its 
close affinity to such formal Spruces as nigra, 
pungens, and polita. Cedrus atlantica var. 
glauca is another tree not often met with, but it 
‘is a highly ornamental subject for the small 
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Fiowering shrubs.—Beds of these may 
have their final tidying up for the season, any little 
pruning required finished, and when, as often 
happens, the beds are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of trees and are fairly covered with 
autumn leaves, the latter can have a thin coat- 
ing of half decomposed leaf-soil shaken over 
them instead of raking over the beds. This 
treatment may be specially recommended for 
hardy Azaleas and all shallow-rooting American 
plants, and on poor, dry soils, if cow-manure can 
be substituted for the leaf-soil, so much the 
better. Whilst on this subject I should like to 
caution those who are answerable for the cutting 
in connection with the flower-basket to be very 
careful in their treatment of hardy Azaleas, 
The careless flower-gatherer is apt to nip here 
and there, spoiling the appearance of the plants, 
and encouraging a lot of small growth that is of 
no use whatever, besides damaging the prospects 
of a good display of flower for the next season. 
The proper way is to take those flowers that 
are on straggling, awkwardly placed shoots, 
cutting toa back break that is likely to develop 
into a strong serviceable shoot. The ordinary 
A. pontica, about the sweetest member of the 
family, as it is when in a mass one of the most 
showy, was planted here rather largely in the 
old days, but, unfortunately, in rather a strange 
manner, dotted here and there among common 
Rhododendrons instead of in bold masses. No 
notice was taken of them for many years, the 
consequence being that in the majority of 
cases the Rhododendrons had nearly smothered 
them, and the Azaleas grew tall, but very 
straggling. By dint, however, of heading them 
back and cutting the Rhododendrons well away 
from them we have converted them into very 
fair specimens, and very effective they are in 
the flowering season—dense masses of yellow 
set, as it were, in a framework of ever- 
greens. —K, 








Wistaria multijuga.—Some fifteen years 
ago a deal of attention was directed to this 
Wistaria, it being at times spoken of as superior 
to the old and well-known W. sinensis. Among 
other qualities claimed for it was the fact that 
the flower racemes reached a length of 1 yard. 
Time has, however, proved that it is not so free- 
flowering as the old kind, and the flowers are 
much smaller and distributed at wider intervals 
on the stem, so that it is not nearly so showy as 
the typical W. sinensis, At the same time it is 
both pretty and interesting, and some racemes 
of it shown in 1894 at the Temple Show were 
about 30 inches long. 





1275.—Treatment of ground.—You 
madea grievous mistake when you sold the top 
spit of good soil, asn w it will cost you more to 
getthe remaining grot.ad into good condition than 
you could have made by the sale of the top spit. 
What is still more, you might have had a 





Branch of the Indian Spruce (Abies Smithiana (A. morinda). 


the latter are to be seen in great variety, but in 
the majority of cases this is not the case, 
Wellingtonias, Araucarias, one or two Spruces, 
and Lawson Cypress being largely in the 
ascendant. This is more to be deplored, as 
Wellingtonias are certainly not good subjects 
for the landscape. As the planting season is at 
hand I may, perhaps, call attention to a few of 
the less known Conifers that are preferable for 
many sites to those above named. Of the Silver 
Firs, Abies brachyphylla is, perhaps, one of the 
very best, and is, in fact, one of the coming 
Conifers. It lacks the stiffness and formality of 
the old Pinsapo or the newer polita, and yet 
forms a very shapely tree, and, given a favour- 
able site (in our case a sheltered, low-lying 
spot), it grows at @ great pace, its leader 
averaging an annual growth of more than 
24 inches, whilst it is well furnished throughout, 
I cannot recommend Abies polita so strongly 


| about the same time as gigantea, never seems to 





| distichum) is not only an ornamental tree for 


productive garden at once if you had retained 
the top earth ; but now it will take you several 
years to get it into a fertile condition, You 
will have to use manure freely every year for 
some time. You had better commence by 
digging up the ground 18 inches deep, being 
careful to keep the good soil at the top. You 
can do this by having a wide trench and stirring 
up the bottom with a fork. If you find the soil 
at all inclined to clay, turn it up at once, and in 
dry weather in March give it a good dressing of 
fresh slaked lime, Another year you may use 
coal-ashes to help to lighten it. For such crops 
as Peas, Runner Beans, and Cauliflowers, you 
had better take out a trench 9 inches deep, and 
put 6 inches in depth of short rotten manure in 
the bottom. Then fill up level with soil, and 
plant or sow on the top.—J. C. C. 








Jawn, and the silvery hue of its foliage is almost 
as bright as the underneath view of the Silver 
Firs. It is difficult to say to what dimensions 
this tree is likely to attain in England, as it was 
not introduced until 1843, The few specimens 
I have seen are of comparatively slow growth. 
Sequoia sempervirens, although introduced 


have attained the popularity of the latter tree; 
it is, however, ® magnificent Conifer, and 
promises to rival in this country the dimensions 
of the largest Silver Firs. The best specimen 
in the grounds here was planted about 1850, and 
is now over 80 feet high, and 12 feet in girth at 
2 feet from the ground, I certainly think it 
might be planted more frequently as a specimen 
tree instead of Bigantea, as it has not the stiff 
appearance of that variety. One of the few 
deciduous trees classed as a Conifer (Taxodium 


“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation end 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Kuotic Plants, with « chapter on 
the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth editicn, with 
xocd engravings from drawings ty Alfred Parsons, revised and 
enlarged. Demy &vo, Knen boards, price 128.; well bound in 
half-mcrc cco, 188. Throvgh all tooksellers, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE HERBACEOUS PHLOX, 


A sPLENDID flower for colour and effect is the 
Herbaceous Phlox. It is as varied almost as 
any garden flower in range of colouring and 
habit of growth. We have yet to see the Phlox 
well placed in gardens, the stilted, ugly regi- 
mental fashion of sticking it in rows in the border 
or elsewhere not revealing that wealth of colour- 
ing that isseen when boldly grouped by itself or 
associated with things of similar expression. The 
Herbaceous Phlox is divided into two distinct 
sections. One is the early or summer-flowering, 
issuing from P. suffruticosa, and creating gay 
masses of bloom during JuneandJuly. A suitable 
selection of these should be made to get colour 
into the garden as early in the summer as 
possible, finishing with the taller kinds that have 
come through hybridising such North American 
species as P. paniculata, P. decussata, and others. 
The great point is to get a good selection of 
varieties, and if all crude, harsh, and unpleasant 
colours are eradicated, a charming series 
will remain. In the Herbaceous Phlox, perhaps 
more than in any other flower, there is a surfeit 
of poor colours—magentas, dingy mauve, 
unhealthy-looking lilacs, and washy tints 
that we hope never to see again. Why 
raisers will persist in offeringsuch colours 
I do not know, unless, as is possibly the 
case, there is a charm to some people in 
novelty, whether the variety be an out- 
rage against good taste or not. Etna is 
one of the best of all the Phloxes, its 
flowers rich scarlet, decided, and well- 
shaped, borne, too, in dense heads, which 
in the sunshine of a summer or early 
autumn day are as brilliant as the 
gaudiest Pelargonium. 


Among the earlier flowering Phloxes 
we may mention a few of the best as 
a guide to those who intend to grow 
this perennial. A fine white is Ava- 
lanche. This is the variety that stands 
out among all others in the large col- 
lection of Phloxes in the Chiswick Gar- 
dens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and is worth planting to get the effect of 
the surface of white blossom ; it is not 
tall, but strong in growth and excep- 
tionally free. Purest of All is also a 
good white, and to go to the other 
extreme we get rich carmine-red colour- 
ing in a variety named Magnet, which, 
like Avalanche, is dwarf in growth, A 
rather tall kind, the habit of growth 
quite branching, is Lafayette, the tlowers 
mauve, with a tinge of blush, set off by 
a rose-coloured eye. It is not poor in 
colour, as perhaps the description of the 
shades would suggest. Other good 
varieties are G. W. Collock, crimson, 
plant compact in habit ; John Anderson, 
rich rose ; John Forbes, rosy-pink ; Earl 
of Mar, rich crimson self; Albert Crousse, 
vermilion ; Alice Henderson, delicate rose; and 
W. Robinson, the best of all herbaceous Phloxes, 
its colour a delicate salmon-rose tint. One of 
the best of the delicate lilac-tinted kinds is 
Eugéne Danzanvilliers. 

The herbaceous Phlox is not at all difficult to 
grow if the soil is made fairly rich, well dug, 
and rotten manure incorporated with it. The 
planter should remember it is a vigorous 
perennial, and, especially in very hot seasons, 
suffers greatly if the soil be poor and dry. 
Phloxes are not averse to moisture, and even 
when in quite moist places are perfectly happy, 
although on borders or in beds they succeed 
well, proving during the summer months 
among the showiest and finest features in the 
garden, A good way to propagate is by 
cuttings to get thoroughly sturdy plants, not 
relying, as is so often done, upon root-divisions, 
these being got from old worn-out plants, a mat 
of growth, the result of years’ sojourn in the 
same spot. If to be divided, take the outer 
growths, which are strong, and not weak and 
starved, as those in the centre of the clump. 

We hope herbaceous Pioxes will be taken in 
hand and made to contribute their quota of 
beauty to the garden in the summer months. 
They are, in their many lovely gradations of 
colour, little known, though familiar in the 
borders, wheres they are often shown in a formal, 
false way, 





| or bone-meal, 
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Mossy lawns.—I am anxious to know the 


best cure for Moss on lawns? ‘There are large 
lawns about the house which are simply covered 
with Moss. For the last three springs guano 
has been lightly sprinkled over the lawns, but 
it has done no apparent good. ‘The ground is 
remarkably clayey and heavy. I amanxious to 
learn the most effective and quickest way of 
killing the Moss and promoting growth of Grass ? 
—D. M. A. 


*.* Moss on lawns is usually the result of 
deficient drainage, poverty of the soil, or a com- 
bination of both. As the application of guano 
has been productive of little or no benefit, want 
of drainage would appear to be the most probable 
cause. In the case of a heavy or clay soil, free 
drainage is a most important point, and without 
it good turf cannot be obtained, or, at the best, 
will never wear well. Before proceeding to 
extreme measures, however, try the effect of a 
sprinkling or two of lime (fresh) in fine powder, 
and in March or April give a good dressing 
of a rich compost, consisting of fine light 
soil or road-scrapings, with an equal quantity 
of decayed manure or leaf-mould, a good 
sprinkling of soot, and a little superphosphate 
If this does not strengthen the 


White Herbaceous Phlox (Avalanche). 


Grass and redace the Moss the lawn must be 
drained. Pare off all the turf, preferably in 
April or October, put in 2-inch drains all over 
the ground, about 6 feet apart, with plenty of 
brick rubble over each, then dig over, level, and 
roll the ground, put down 2 inches of fresh, 
clean coal-ashes (sifted), and relay the turf on 
this. This will effect a complete and permanent 
cure. 


Dahlias. — Are Dahlias difficult to grow 
from cuttings? Would cuttings obtained in 
February or March bloom this year? I wish to 
have a good show of Dahlias in my garden this 
year. Will you, therefore, please give me some 
advice a3 to getting together a good stock? I 
know the cuttings are cheaper than the roots, 
and that is a consideration.—E. G. 


* * With the aid of a warm frame, or propa- 
gatiog-pit or house, Dahlia cuttings are not 
difficult things to root satisfactorily in March 
or April; but in the absence of old or ‘‘ stock” 
plants (roots) the difficulty would be to obtain 
the cuttings. These I could not advise anyone 
to obtain from a distance, their succulent 
nature rendering them exceptionally liable to 
become bruised, or to flag beyond the possibility 
of recovering. Decidedly your best plan will be 
to purchase young rooted plants in April, pot 
them yourself, and plant them out when estab- 
lished (early in June), or else to wait and obtain 
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the plants already in the pots in May. Plant 
them out in good rich soil and an open situa- 
tion, 4 feet or 5 feet apart, and in August and 
September you will have a fine display, if the 
right sorts are chosen. Take up the roots in 
the autumn, as soon as the tops are touched by 
frost, and if safely wiatered you will have the 
best of material to propagate the next season. 


Abutilon vexillarium.—In his inter- 
esting article on Abutilons (p. 713), “T.” 
mentions the above species, and notes the fact 
of a specimen at Kew which has passed through 
several winters in front of a stove-house. I 
lately saw a plant of this Abutilon in South 
Devon, which was growing outside a cool 
fernery. It was in perfect health, was 8 feet 
high and 12 feet wide, and had passed through 
the last severe winter without the slightest 
protection. In November it was still bearing 
long sprays of perfect flowers, and had then 
been in bloom for many months. The long, 
arching wands, with their pretty crimson and 
yellow pendulous blossoms, are most useful 
when cut for arranging in tall flower-glasses. 
This Abutilon should certainly be grown where 
a sheltered position in a warm climate can be 
afforded it. A mat fastened over it during 
sharp frosts should be sufficient protection to 
enable it to pass unscathed through the winter. 
—S. W. FirzHERseERT. 


Statice latifolia.—This is a good late 
summer- flowering perennial either for the border 
or for the rockery in a good open spot where a 
deep root-run may be afforded it. It is the 
showiest and most vigorous perhaps of the hardy 
kinds, and seen in bold groups in full flower 
forms quite a distinct feature. The plant may 
be raised from seed, though this is not always 
to bedepended upon. A better way of raising 
stock, and certainly a safer and quicker method 
of obtaining good plants, is by cuttings of the 
roots. Judging by appearances, there is no 
indication that the plant will increase in this 
way, as allthe growth usually springs from a 
forked head at the crown. Butif a plant is 
lifted and some of the roots detached and cut 
into lengths of a couple of inches, or even less, a 
good stock may soon be obtained. The stronger 
roots will even bear being halved or quartered, 
though such extremes are rarely needful outside 
a nursery. Insert the pieces of roots in a pot in 
sandy soil with the apex just protruding, and, 
where possible, place them in warmth in the 
greenhouse, or, better still, in slight bottom- 
heat. In a few weeks small breaks will appear, 
and as these progress, gradually harden off and 
treat subsequently in the usual way of cuttings. 
By the month of June, with careful treatment, 
the young plants will be ready for planting out 
in their permanent positions. —E, 


The Elecampane (Inula helenium),—I 
suppose we may consider this one of our noblest 
British plants. It attains magnificent dimen- 
sions, and I know nothing so appropriate and 
effective for flanking or backing up groups of 
Lilies. Established stools in rich land throw up 
spikes 7 feet high, and the shuttlecock arrange- 
ment of the enormous radical leaves is telling to 
a degree. I have seen them 3 feet to 4 feet long 
and nearly 1 foot wide. It is needless to des- 
cribe further to show the many uses that a 
stately plant like this may be put—in shrub- 
beries as isolated specimens bordering lawns, 
sunny, but sheltered hillsides, or even the wild 
garden where there is but partial shade. In every 
way it is a reliable plant if you give it good deep 
soil and keep it clear of other plants. For small 
gardens I should say that it would be totally out 
of place.—J. 
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NOTES ON ROCKFOILS (SAXTFRAGES), 


To the lover of alpine plants there are but few 
genera that can in any way compare with that 
noted above for affording so much that is beau- 
tiful and interesting during the early months of 
the year. Slow in growth it may be said of 
some, but that is theirs by nature, and in this, 
at least, nature is not to be hurried to any con- 
siderable extent, I have no intention of dealing 
with the subject fully, but merely to direct at- 
tention to some of the rarer and more interest- 
ing, and of the crustaceous kinds more particu- 
larly, for these are a host in themselves, and, in 
point of fact, embrace the very cream of this 
extensive and variable, as well as interesting 
group. Though I shall refer in detail to the 
most important points concerning their cultiva- 
tion, I may here mention what I regard as one 
of the chief mistakes in their general cultivation. 
It is briefly this: The selection of spots which 
in summer are much too hot and dry for them ; 
whereas they delight in positions almost the re- 
verse. But some may say that these very plants 
inhabit alpine regions at considerable elevation, 
and thrive in the fissures of the rock. Qaite so, 
and therein lies the secret, for in such positions 
their roots are constantly cool, and are ever 
being supplied with fresh moisture by the melt- 
ing snow. In this country we cannot imitate 
this, and even if we could, it does not follow 


loam of very ordinary character and a sheltered 
spot in summer suit it well. Easily increased 
by division, 

S. Burser1Ana is another of the early gems of 
this interesting group, and one more generally 
known than many. Its flowering is always 
eagerly looked for year by year. There is an 
item of interest even in its crimson buds prior 
to expansion which render it attractive. The 
flowers, white and of considerable size when 
fully expanded, are produced singly on stems 
little more than 2 inches high, so that well- 
flowered examples frequently hide for the time 
being the tiny rosettes from view. In delightful 
contrast to the pearly white flowers are its un- 
expanded flower-buds of crimson-brown which 
mingle freely together on large tufts, giving ita 
most beautiful appearance. Generally speak- 
ing, the petals are distinctly frilled, though on 
some plants I have seen unusually broad and 
quite plain petals. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, .to exaggerate the beauty of this 
lovely alpine, particularly when given the 
shelter of a handlight or frame at flowering 
time. None more beautifully adapted than this 
for planting in colonies on the rockwork, where 
they soon establish themselves. Apart from the 
type, we have one or two other forms, of which 
that known as major is distinct, but by no 
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usually flower during April and May, and enjoy 
® loamy soil with plenty of sand added. 

S, ARETIOIDES and the variety primulina have 
yellow and primrose flowers respectively ; both 
are exceedingly dwarf in habit, and form silvery 
hillocks, as it were, with their tiny rosettes. 
Both are scarce plants in cultivation, a fact due 
no doubt to their slow growth. The flowers are 
raised little more than an inch above the leaves 
on slender stems, and are produced in April and 
May. The type is a native of the Pyrenees, and 
will be found to make greater headway in 
summer-time if grown in a partially shady and 
cool as well as moist spot; indeed, as I have 
before stated, many of this—that is, the 
encrusted—section prefer such positions and 
treatment in summer-time. Another charming 
pair are 

S. Lanroscana and its variety superba, the 
latter a very superior plant in all respects ; the 
general habit is more robust, while the arching 
racemes of pure white, crimson-spotted flowers 
render it one of the most desirable in cultiva- 
tion. It may be increased by careful division, 
but not so readily as the typical plant. It does 
well in sandy loam and flowers in May and 
June. 

S., COCHLEARIS, from the Maritime Alps, I will 
briefly refer to, for its slender panicles of snowy 

blossoms are not easily sur- 


























that it would prove a success, since the other 
conditions also granted by nature may be alto- 
gether wanting when under cultivation, so that 
we have to devise the best means we can to ac- 
commodate these alpines in our gardens to-day. 
Happily, however, the requirements of many of 
them are very simple, and a large proportion of 
them may be grown in the majority of English 
gardens. In their native country these lovely 
alpine plants are found growing on sloping 
ledges of rock or in fissures, into which their 
roots frequently descend to a great depth, and 
with, perhaps, little or no soil about them. 
This fact, however, need not trouble anyone in 
making a selection of soil suitable to grow them 
in, as many—indeed, the majority—do remark- 
ably well in the hundred and one different 
classes of soil known as loam in various parts of 
the country, and anyone who may wish for a 
suitable soil in which to grow Saxifrages well, 
the crustaceous kinds in particular, may easily 
have it by taking a good loam and adding good 
sharp grit or finely-broken brick material. 
Sometimes the fancy runs for more elaborate 
mixtures, but of the many examples I have seen 
thus treated the plants have in no wise been 
superior, but frequently the reverse. By way 
of experiment, some years ago I potted a batch 
of S. Barseriana in soil mixed for potting 
Fachsias and decorative Pelargoniums, which 
contained, besides loam, leaf-soil and well-rotted 
manure, and this Saxifrage did well. Such a 
step to those who study the plants in their wild 
state and endeavour to imitate it under cultiva- 
tion may appear ridiculous, 


SAXIFRAGA LUTEO-PURPUREA.—For profusion 
both of spikes and flowers, the latter produced 
at from five to eight in a cluster on leafy stems 
nearly or quite 3 inches high above the rosettes, 
this surpasses all others. In its cultivation I 
employ nothing more than an ordinary light 
loamy soil freely mingled with sharp grit taken 
from the River Thames, providing an ample 
drainage with plenty of moisture in spring and 
summer, and depending on what falls from above 
in autumn and winter. It is during April, May, 
and June that this variety makes a good deal of 
growth, and when hot weather is expected the 
plants should be placed in a shady spot, such as 
behind an evergreen hedge, or even a low wall, 
and be watered freely till the end of August, 
When I first grew this plant, some sixteen years 
ago, | wintered it with many others on a shelf 
in a cold-house and close to the front lights, 
which were never closed day or night. Then I 





means 80 easily accommodated as the type. It 
may be increased by careful division, and also 
by cuttings inserted in summer in very sandy 
soil, while seeds may now and again be secured. 
The latter should be sown as soon as ripe, and 
after being sown kept uniformly moist and in a 
cool, shady spot till signs of life appear. But 
while speaking of Burser’s Saxifrage as the most 
valuable, I am not overlooking that loveliest of 
all recent additions to this race of plants which 
we have in 


S. Boypi, which is without doubt the most 
exquisite of all the hybrids of this section, for it 
embraces at once the unique qualities of 
Burseriana in its compact dwarf habit and 
freedom of flowering, as well as in the size of its 
flowers individually, while the colour is a 
beautiful soft primrose. 





The Juniper Rockfoil (Saxifraga juniperina), 


used mortar rubbish and more grit in the soil ; 
now I use much more loam and no mortar rub- 
bish, and the plants are more vigorous than of 


yore. This is one of the choicest of Saxifrages, 
which all should possess. 


S. JUNIPERINA (see cut) is another very early- 
flowered kind, the flowers yellow or greenish- 
yellow, while the tuft of golden anthers which 
render it conspicuous are considerably longer 
than the petals. It is a free-flowered and dis- 
tinct plant with deep green, almost spiny 
rosettes, and a native of the Caucasus. A moist 


Flowering quickly on the heels of those 
already named, is 


S. Sanora, a very free grower indeed, quickly 
forming verdant cushions, over which are 
distributed its bright golden blossoms during 
February and March. It was introduced from 
Mount Athos a few years since, and may be 
increased to any extent by division. 


8. RocuEttana and its variety coriophylla are 
both charming white-flowered kinds that should 
figure in all collections both for their earliness in 
flowering as well as their intrinsic worth. These 





passed, When well grown 
they attain to a foot high, 
sometimes more, and thus 
constitute an extremely 
elegant and graceful plant, 
possessing a vigorous habit 
of growth, and thriving 
admirably in quite ordinary 
soil with a fair amount of 
moisture in summer-time 
and partial shade. The 
last I shall refer to now is 


S. LONGIFOLIA, which has 
appropriately been styled 
the *‘ queen of Saxifrages.” 
Of this plant there are 
almost endless forms, obvi- 
ously the result of seed, 
which in many plants is 
the only way of perpetua- 
ting them, as they never 
produce offsets. The varie- 
ties which are prone to do 
this usually produce fine 
rosettes and fine spikes of 
flowers also. The seed of 
these should be carefully 
collected, so as to keep up 
the stock. Some varieties 
again produce offsets freely, 
and by this means are kept 
going. Raising seedlings of 
this plant is very interesting 
work, for among them may 
be found varieties with long 
linear and gracefully re- 
curved leaves, others having 
& cupped centre till maturity is reached, and 
others still with broader leaves, inclining to 
spathulate near the extremities. If alpine col- 
lectors would take the precaution of obtaining 
seeds of this plant from the largest spikes, we 
might grow it in hundreds where only dozens 
now exist, and if sown as soon as received and 
grown quickly without a check, would make 
excellent subjects for pot culture or for massing 
in beds or on the rockery. They are beautiful 
and attractive in almost any position in the 
garden, K. 





Propagating Mistletoe.—In reference 
to this, it is mentioned in GARDENING, Jan. 11, 
that the ‘‘natural manner of distributing the 
seeds of the Mistletoe, of course, is in the drop- 
pings of birds.” I may say that this was also 
Pliny’s view of this matter, and he makes the 
sententious remark, ‘* Z’urdus sibi malum cacat ” 
—t, e,, **The thrush ‘drops’ a bad thing for 
itself,” in allusion to the bird-lime that might 
be made from the berries of the Mistletoe- 
plants which would spring from the seeds 
‘dropped ” by the thrush.—M, 


Carnation H. K. Hales,—In answer to ‘‘ Constant 
Reader of GARDENING,” I consider H. K, Hales a very use- 
ful variety ; colour, deep crimson, The plant, very dwarf, 
hardly needs staking, and is ten or twelve days earlier in 
flower than most other sorts, making it very valuable for 
cutting for market before other varieties are out.—J. 
LANGFORD. 
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THE BEST DAMSONS. 


Tum best true Damson is the Shropshire, which 
has a quite oval fruit, almost longish oval, stem 
half-an-inch long, the fruits for a Damson rather 
Jarge, quite black when ripe, and carrying a 
dense bluish-white bloom. It is a partial but 
a fine Clingstone, flesh soft, and of the true 
Damson flavour. Smaller and distinctly rounder, 
and of the same colour, is the popular Farleigh 
Prolific. This variety is undoubtedly by far the 
best, because, although not so highly flavoured 
as the old or common Damson, it comes nearest 
toit. This variety needs no recommendation as 
to cropping. The Worcester Damson is less 
oval than is the Shropshire and later. It is also 
rather larger, blackish-purple, and carries a 


good bloom. It has some of the old Damson | 


flavour, and is afree-stone. This is an excellent 
variety for orchard culture, especially for giving 
a succession. Lastly comes the Prune Dameon 
(see cut). This is about the size of the Wor- 
cester and has its blunted oval shape, but is 
redder in colour. It is especially valuable for 
late-keeping. 


Planting a Strawberry-bed (JZ. P. 1). 
—We lack one important detail. You do not 
tell us what your soil is like, heavy or light. If 
the latter, Celery-beds would not be at all good 





60 degs., with 10 degs. less at night. Water 
sparingly for a time. Given this treatment, 
there should be ample supplies of fruit in April 
and May if due attention is paid to increased 
warmth and feeding as growth increases. Such 
varieties as St. John’s, Brown Turkey, and 
Karly Violet are good for the purpose named. 
Figs grown thus save forcing the permanent 
house. The shy-bearing Negro Largo is also 
amenable to pot culture, but I do not advise it 
for early forcing.—S. 


GRAFTING AND BUDDING FRUIT-TREES. 
(In REPLY To ‘§*T, H,”) 


In this short note, which will be principally on 
grafting, I will endeavour to make my meaning 
as clear as possible. Although many amateurs 
have only a little grafting to do, they are often 
at a loss how to proceed, and require a few 
plain instructions, avoiding big words. In the 
first place, it is well to note that the grafting 
must be done so that there is sympathy, so to 
say, between the stock and scion or graft. For 
instance, the Pear is not a good stock for the 
Apple, and vice versd, and the work must be 
done when the sap is moving—say, from the 
first to last week in March, or later in severe 
winters or cold weather, is the best time to do 
the work. In all cases the grafts should be less 
forward than the stock, and now is the time to 
cut the giafts, if not already taken, These 





Fruiting-branch of the Prune Damson. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Henri, 
Park Villa, Maidenhead. 


for Strawberries. What is required is deeply- 
dug land, but the surface made firm before 


planting. For these fruits a heavy lcam is most | 


suitable. On the other hand, plenty of manure 
also. To get large fruits, give ample space and 
frequent renewals of plants—say efter every 
second crop destroy and replant on fresh 
quarters. We should say your plants are in 
loose soil, running so much to leaf, not having 
too much manure. Again, with vegetables they 
require ample supplies of manure, but at the 
same time good cultivation. We could help 
you better in this matter if you can give us 
more particulars as to soil, and perhaps the soil 
does not get proper rotation of crop. 


Figs in April and May.—At this date 
choice fruits of any kind are none too plentiful. 
and I wonder Figs have not found more favour, 
Pot Figs may often be grown where room cannot 
be found for permanent trees. To get Figs at 
the time named it is not too late even now to 
make a start, and pot-trees, if they have to be 
purchased, will not cost half the price of pot- 
Vines. Now isa good time to make a start 
with forced trees, and I have obtained better 
results by giving a shift before placing indoors. 
Pot firmly, giving a good shift, and use good 
loam, with such aids as mortar rubble, bone- 
meal, and some fertiliser. After potting take 
indoors, and early in January place in their 
fruiting quarters in a mild bottom-heat of, say, 
70 degs. Syringe daily in fine weather, and 
give a day temperature of from 55 degs, to 





should be cut from 1 foot to 2 feet in length, 
and the thick portion or cut part laid in soil 
half-way in a cool border, as this retards the 
growth. It is also well to head-down stocks 
from now to the middle or even end of February, 
and in. cutting down large or old trees do not 
destroy any of the smaller branches. Make 
the cut-back tree as symmetrical as possible, as 
by leaving these younger or smaller branches 
1 foot to 2 feet long the grafts grow much 
sooner. Of course, to young seedling stocks that 
are in a wild state these remarks do not apply, 
as they are much smaller. My note refers to 
old cut-back trees and the value of the younger 
branches, which in many cases are destroyed at 
heading-down, only a very few large old 
branches being preserved. 


I now come to the work of grafting, a simple 
operation if done with care. The important 
part is to properly unite the two cut portions 
of the wood, the old with the young. Previous 
to grafting it is necessary to use or prepare clay 
for covering the graft. This can be purchased in 
the form of grafting-wax from a seedsman ; but if 
only a little is required, or say a small number 
of grafts to be inserted, common clay, if 
adhesive, is very good, and if mixed with a 
little fresh cow-manure is better. It is not so 
readily washed off by rains, and is air-tight, the 
clay being well beaten to make it pliable. 
Doubtless, the best method of grafting for 
amateurs is the whip and notch grafting, and to 
these two I will confine my note, as they are 


most simple. Cleft grafting is also known as 
notch grafting in some parts. I will describe 

CLEFT GRAFTING first. This is a cleft cut 
right across the portion of stock—that is, the 
cut back part of the older tree to be grafted, 
and the shape of a wedge. Two grafts are in- 
serted on each side, the cleft being opened with 
a chisel to admit a lower part of graft, and then 
covered over with the clay or wax, after being 
bound round with cotton or bass-fibre. I donot 
advise this method—there is too much pressure 
on the grafts after the chisel is removed. I 
consider notch grafting much better. This 
is simple, and makes a cleaner growth. The 
grafts should be, say, 9 inches to 15 inches 
long, the lower portion which is to be fitted to 
the tree being prepared in the shape of a wedge, 
earefully preserving the outer bark and paring 
away to a thin point, of course cutting 
away the inner bark to be placed in the notch. 
Three or four good buds should be on the upper 
part of the graft, the wood being cut 2 inches 
or 3 inches above the last bud, so that at least a 
full half of the graft is above the cut portion of 
stock when grafted. By this, it will be seen 
that good wood is necessary for grafts, fairly 
well ripened and firm (not the points of the 
shoots), say the middle portion of the young 
wood of the previous year. A notch is then 
cut in the side of the stock the length of the 
graft, and of the same shape. This is triangu- 
lar, and the graft should fit into both the outer 
and inner bark. The amateur may ask what 
is the inner bark? It is the portion close to the 
brown or outer covering and the part which 
unites first with the part it is grafted on, so 
that the two should meet together nicely, and 
will soon unite. The grafts should be firmly 
bound round with the cotton or matting and 
then covered over with the clay several inches 
thick, the clay being made smooth by damping 
over if at all dry. Whip or splice grafting is 
extensively used in this country and is simple. 
A notch is cut almost at the top of the stock. 
This notck is half-an-inch or so in depth. And 
the graft is then prepared, a tongue being cut 
at the top of the graft to fit in the notch. This 
holds the graft firmly, but it will be observed in 
cutting the bark of the stock that a wider 
portion is cut than a graft can cover; but the 
graft in this state must be stout and well pared 
inside. Only a little wood remains, the bark 
touching the bark of the older tree, the latter 
being shaved at the side to meet the graft. If 
the two barks just reach they soon unite; and 
the graft placed in this way makes more regular 
growth, In this form of grafting a sloping cut 
is made on the stock, the slice taken off for the 
graft being on the lower side. The notch is 
very close to the top, and the graft should not 
quite reach the bottom of the part of stock or 
slice removed, as then there is no swelling when 
the wood unites as would be the case if they 
were both equal. There are other modes, but 
the above will be found most simple; and as 
regards 

Bupp1ine of fruit-trees, this is rarely required. 
It is the cutting of a T-shaped opening on the 
bark, opening up the latter and inserting a pre- 
pared bud, which should be shield-shaped, with 
a small portion of rind or wood at the head of 
the bud ; but as this is mostly practised with 
young stocks and in the summer months, I only 
briefly describe it. In grafting, should the 
weather be dry a slight damping of the portion 
grafted is advisable at times ; it is also necessary 
to loosen the ties as the grafts swell, and to place 
supports the following season to prevent the 
wind blowing them about. G. W. 


Late Grapes.—Vines that were started in 
February, ripening their crop at the end of 
August or the first week in September, ought to 
have the bunches removed, with a good length 
of lateral attached, and placed in bottles of 
water and powdered charcoal. Where no real 
fruit-room exists, they may be arranged on 
boards resting on flower-pots in any cool, dry 
vinery or orchard-house. The Vines should 
then be pruned, dressed, and the house thrown 
open day and night to afford a thorough rest of 
two clear months. In pruning, bear in mind the 
somewhat uncertain character of Barbarossa 
and Gros Maroc, and prune to a good sound eye 
to avoid disappointment at the new year. The 
fruit of Lady Downe’s may, of course, remain 
on the Vines for some time yet. 
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THH KITOHEN GARDEN. 


VEGETABLES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 
CucumBErs (Cucumis SATIVUS). 

THESE are tender plants, usually treated as 
annuals, but easily propagated by means of cut- 
tings as well as from seed. The “frame” 
varieties require to be grown ina hot-bed frame, 
or in a house or pit heated to a range of 60 degs. 
to 90 degs., the chief essentials being rich, light 
soil, a high temperature, and atmosphere close 
and moist to saturation. The * ridge” varieties 
are hardier, however, and succeed on mounds or 
ridges of rich soil in a warm situation out-of- 
doors during the end of May till September or 
October. In some of the southern counties they 
do remarkably well, and when the summer 
proves warm and sunny in all but the coldest 
districts, 

Seed may be sown from the middle to the end 
of April, or early part of May, in pots or pans 
of light rich soil placed in a hot-bed or warm 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Celery from seed (Constant Reader),— 
You could grow Celery from seed sown in boxes, 
but the result would be doubtful. We would 
prefer to sow it in the open on a warm border in 
April, and cover with glass or mats till above 
ground. Cannot you get someone to raise youa 
few seeds in a frame and then prick them out in 
a sheltered corner in May? If sown indoors the 
difficulty is when the seeds appear above the 
soil, as they then draw badly and so soon damp 
off. You could get them up, but the next thing 
would be growing them in a living room till 
strong enough to transplant, and here, we think, 
you would fail, 


ee et el 
SUCCESSFUL TOMATO CULTURE. 


THE accompanying illustration shows what may 
be accomplished in Tomato culture when the 
requirements of the plants are thoroughly 
understood. We print a short note from the 
grower, which may be interesting to our 
readers :—‘‘ The Tomatoes grown by Mr. F, 
Callingham, of Thames Ditton, last year were 
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sparingly. To get quick returns you would do 
well to make beds now. Purchase plants end 
of March, if weather is good—say two-year-old 
plants of the Giant or Connover’s Colossal—and 
plant a bed, thus saving much time. 


Potatoes.—If an early variety, such as 
Ringleader or Victor, had been placed in an in- 
termediate heat a few weeks ago, sprouts a 
quarter of an inch long should now be formed. 
These should be reduced to a couple on each, 
these being left at the extremity of the tuber, 
They may be planted in rows 15 inches apart 
and 1 foot between the tubers, and about 4 inches 
deep. Ifno steam is engendered the lights may 
be kept closed until growth appears, when a 
little air must be given in mild and sunny 
weather, 

Making hot-beds.—In the majority of 
gardens the middle of January is the best time 
for making up hot-beds for early vegetables, In 
the first place the frames should be measured 
and the site marked out, driving in a stout 
stake at each corner as a guide to the workmen, 
and allowing sufficient 100m for a 23-feet or, 





A house of Tomatoes, 


greenhouse or pit, and kept moist. When in 
the rough leaf pot the seedlings off singly, grow 
on under glass till strong, and harden off and 
plant out as early as possible in June, on hollow 
mounds of rough soil, the centre filled with hot 
manure, and a few inches of fine light rich soil 
over. Put two or three plants on each “ hill ” 
and protect with hand-lights, inverted flower- 
pots, glass-covered boxes, etc., until established 
and growing freely, if the weather is cold or un- 
genial. A good plan is to put out the plants in 
a frame over a very gentle or spent hot-bed, 
and when growing freely gradually draw off the 
the sash, letting the growth or haulm ramble 
outside at will. 

Another capital and yet simple method is 
to sow the seed in sit, on mounds prepared ag 
above, with some hot manure benc ath, covering 
with hand-lights or glass-covered boxes until 
the plants are strong, then expose by degrees. 
When up thin out the weaker plants and retain 
the best. Plants so treated often do better, 
sown about the middle of May, than others sown 
in April under glass, and transplanted. The 
new Japanese climbing Cucumber is an excellent 
sort, succeeding under similar treatment to the 
above, but a stake must be placed to each plant 
in good time. B. C. R. 


in full bearing in July. They were cut freely 
from June until the end of October, When the 
plants are about 14 inches high they are planted 
in a wooden trough at a distance of 15 inches 
apart. Sutton’s Harliest of All was the variety, 


and the plants were grown without heat after 
being planted out.” 





Raising Asparagus and Seakale 
from seed (B.).—Seakale is grown more 
quickly from root-cuttings, but you may get 
plants to give produce by sowing next March 
in rows, thinly, 18 inches apart, and thinning 
the seedlings to 9 inches apart in the row. 
There are only two kinds, the white and purple ; 
the latter is most hardy. The seed sown at the 
time named would give plants fit to cut in two 
years ; by root-cuttings one year would produce 
cutting material. Asparagus is also raised from 
seed, but more time is required, also well-dug 
land. To get strong plants to plant out you 
would require to sow thinly early in April, in 
well-prepared soil, in shallow drills 2 feet apart, 
and when the plants are large enough thin 
freely. The plants would be fit to plant in beds 





the following April, or you could sow in the 
beds to remain if you wish, but quite three 





From a photograph sent by Mr. Callingham, Park House, Thames Ditton, 


better still, a 3-feet lining. Rank stable-manure 
is best avoided, as it causes the bed to heat ex- 
cessively for a short time and then to go cold. 
If sufficient leaves cannot be had, vegetable re- 
fuse or old garbage, usually found on the 
premises at this period, may be added. Let 
the bed be well trodden at intervals, using short 
litter for the outside to bind it and finishing off 
with a good slope towards the sun. The frames 
should at once be placed in position, and the 
soil thrown in. If soil ig scarce, that used last 
year may again be used, adding a little leaf- 
mould to keep it open and a sprinkling of some 
improved fertiliser, 

Carrots.—If these are sown in very shallow 
drills 8 inches apart, plenty of room will be left 
for intermediate rows of Radishes. These will 
be drawn before the Carrots are large enough to 
be shaded by them. A row of Ellam’s Karly 
Cabbage, or the pickling variety where autumn 
sowings failed, may also be sown. Carrots at 
this date like plenty of heat, and this may be in- 
creased and growth accelerated by keeping the 
frame well matted down by day as well as night 
till growth appears. A strict watch, however, 
must be kept, as if darkened after once through 





years must elapse before you cut, and then only 


the soil the Carrots become drawn and blanched. 
A row or two of the old French Forcing may be 
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sown, this being perhaps the quickest bulbing’ 


variety, also Nantes Horn and Market Favourite, 
the latter being about the best frame Carrot in 
existence, 

Sprouting Potatoes.—Successional sup- 
plies of tubers should now be placed in boxes 
containing a little leaf-mould and removed to 
comfortable quarters to sprout; these will do 
duty in frames and pits without heat in February 
and also for the earliest borders in March. 
Ringleader, Veitch’s, Ashleaf, Puritan, and 
Sutton’s Seedling are all good for this purpose, 
the tops of the latter two being pinched when 
1 foot high if grown in frames. 


INDCOR PLANTS. 
ARRANGING PLANTS WITHOUT 
STAGING. 

As a rule, in small houses in particular, we are 
confronted with a lot of staging on which to 
arrange the plants. A well-arranged group of 
plants in the conservatory is always pleasing, 
and one object is to change the effect as much as 
possible, which is comparatively easy when the 
plants are on the level, as one can readily place 
them under varying phases. Groups are more 


53-inch or 4-inch flow up each side of the house 
next the outside walls, and bring the (4-inch) 
returns back along the pathway, one on each side. 
In this way you can have a door at each end of 
the house, if desired. Bottom ventilators are 
not absolutely necessary in such plant-houses, 
and plenty of capital stuff is grown in those with 
no ventilators except those in the roof, but in 
many cases louvres (wooden boxes with a hinged 
or sliding door apiece) are built in the side walls, 
just above the beds, or in some cases a foot or so 
of side glass in the form of hinged sashes is 
adopted, but chiefly in wider structures, Yes, 
such houses would grow Heliotropes and 
Mignonette well. 


Fiowers on wall of conservatory.— 
Will you kindly let me know which is the best 
Scarlet ‘‘Geranium” for planting against the 
wall of a conservatory for growing tlowers for 
cutting for the table, chiefly in winter, medium- 
sized truss preferred? Also the best Heliotrope 
for the same purpose? Also the best four 
Clematis, and the six best climbing Roses for 
the pillars and rafters of the same conservatory ? 
—D. R. 
| *,* Decidedly the best ‘‘Geranium” for the 
purpose indicated is the well-known F. V 
Raspail (semi-double). With a moderate warmt 






































Conservatory without staging. 


easily formed when the floor is pavement, con- 
crete, or fine gravel. In the illustration we 


see the advantage of bold grouping, which is | 


far better than if the Lilies had been placed 
here and there without any regard for bold 
effect. 





Pliant-houses.—I am very much obliged 
to you for your information on the above subject. 
Will you be so kind as to tell me how high the 
walls should be, how high the raised beds should 
be inside the house above the level of the path, 
how wide the path, and would it be needful to 
have a flow and return pipe up one side of the 
path? Will bottom ventilation be necessary, 
and if so, where is itto be? And would such a 
house be suitable for growing Heliotrope and 
Mignonette?—TRADE GROWER, 

* * Houses of this description are usually 
made with the side walls about 3 feet in height, 
though if the pathways can be sunk slightly less 
will do, 2 feet to 24 feet. For the raised beds 
or stagings 24 feet is a convenient height, 
though they are sometimes made less, 18 inches 
or 2 feet high. The pathways may be anything 
between 2 feet and 3 feet in width; 2 feet is 
rather narrow, however, and 2} feet a good 
medium for houses not more than 12 feet inside. 
If there are flow and return pipes in the path, 
the top pipes (at back of beds) should run right 
round the house, but a better plan is to runa 


in winter this may be had in bloom all the year 
round, and the flowers last well when cut. Of 
Heliotropes, weshould choose White Lady (nearly 
white and very fragrant), or Mina, a very flori- 
ferous variety of a soft purple hue. Jour fine 
Clematis are Miss Bateman (pure white), Lady 
C. Neville (pale mauve), La France (rich purple- 
blue), and C. indivisa (single, pure white), 
flowering in the winter or early spring. Six fine 
climbing Roses for pillars, etc. : Maréchal Niel 
(golden yellow), Climbing Niphetos (pure white), 
Reine Marie Henriette (rich red or crimson), 
W. A. Richardson (deep orange), Céline Fores- 
tier (sulphur), and Souvenir d’un Ami (rosy- 
salmon), Cheshunt Hybrid (rosy-carmine) is 
also a good pillar Rose. 


Propagator.—I should be glad of a few 
directions for making a propagator? I have a 
greenhouse with hot-water pipes, but only use 
the fire to keep frost out. I should like to 
use the heat from the pipes for a propagator, 
and a lamp at other times. Would the 
smell from the lamp injure mixed plants in 
the house? To fit the place intended the pro- 
pagator should be about 4 feet long by 2 feet 
wide.—C. F. A. 


*,” The construction of a cheap propagator 
such as you require has been frequently de- 
scribed in GARDENING during the last few years, 
and if details are desired you should consult 








some of the back numbers. Briefly speaking, 
all that is necessary is a good-sized and rather 
deep box, of which the upper edges are cut, 
sloping downwards from back to front, like 
those of an ordinary garden frame. Now have 
a shallow metal pan or tank, about 4 inches 
deep, made to fit the inside of the box, and let 
it rest on battens or strips of wood, nailed all 
round 4 inches to 6 inches above the bottom. 
Two inches or 3 inches above the top of this 
evaporating-pan another set of strips must be 
nailed on (inside), and a piece of finely-perforated 
zinc or galvanised-iron fitted to rest on these 
again, and tacked to the sides. Unless the box 
is quite a small one two or more slight battens 
should be fixed across beneath this false bottom, 
to prevent it ‘‘ sagging” with the weight of the 
pots. Now cuta circular hole in the middle of 
the bottom of the box, elevate it on legs or 
otherwise some distance from the ground, so 
that an ordinary paraffin lamp may be placed 
underneath, with the top of the chimney pro- 
jecting an inch or two through the hole. Now 
nearly fill the pan with water (for which an 
aperture or small tube should be fitted in one 
side), place 3 inches or 4 inches of fresh Cocoa- 
nut-fibre (which must be kept moist) on the 
perforated false bottom in which to plunge the 
pots, etc., and cover the top, but not too closely, 
with a light glazed sash, or with two or more 
loose sheets of glass, 


Raising plants in a propagator.— 
Will you kindly inform me what plants I can 
raise from bulbs or seed? I have a propagator, 
also a window-case, heated by hot-water pipes, 
where I want to put the plants when they arein 
flower. I have Hyacinths and afew other bulbs 
in pots which are just starting to throw out leaf. 
Any information you can give me I shall be very 
pleased with. I have a spare room, but I am 
in the centre of the city, and do not get much 
sun. What temperature should I keep in the 
propagator 7—W. R. Larusury. 


*.* You will find such plants as Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and Streptocarpi very suitable for 
your purpose, being dwarf in habit, not difficult 
to raise from seed, and doing well in the some- 
what confined atmosphere of a case. The seeds 
are very minute, and the young plants require 
care during the early stages, but once an inch or 
so in height they are not much trouble. Ifsown 
this month the plants will flower this season. 
The fibrous-rooted Begonias (B. semperflorens) 
are very vigorous and free in growth, yet do not 
grow very tall, and flower profusely almost all 
the year round. They come well from seed, and 
seedlings make handsome plants in from four to 
six months’ time. A few tubers of the ordinary 
summer-flowering Begonias may also be obtained 
and started shortly ; small tubers raised last 
year should be preferred to older or larger ones. 
Gloxinias may also be obtained in the form of 
tubers, and, started next month, will make fine 
plants in Juneand July. Saintpaalia ionantha 
is another pretty plant of dwarf habit that you 
would find useful. A range of 60 degs. to 70 degs. 
is suitable for a propagator, with 5 degs. to 
10 degs. more of bottom-heat. 


2318.—Vallota purpurea.—This charm- 
ing bulb is of easy culture, as may be seen by 
the success achieved by many cottagers, whose 
sole convenience in the way of glass is the 
window-sill, I have never, in any glass-house, 
noticed such luxuriantly robust plants as two 
that I chanced to see in the window of a Dorset- 
shire cottage. The pots were 10-inch, and were 
crammed with roots, the flower-scapes being 
nearly 2 feet high, and carrying a number of 
brilliantly-coloured blossoms, No repotting had 
taken place for three years, but the plants had 
been given a liberal allowance of nutriment in 
the shape of liquid-manure from the cottager’s 
pig-stye. Vallota bulbs often fall a prey to a 
bulb mite, presumably the same that attacks 
the Eucharis, and when once affected are with 
difficulty restored to health. In their native 
habitat, the Cape of Good Hope, Vallotas grow 
in profusion on the river banks, the bulbs being 
generally 3 inches or 4 inches below the surface 
of the soil, though I have occasionally found 
them covered by more than 10 inches. They 
are often submerged for days together by many 
feet of rushing water. As regards soil, a sandy 
loam seems to suit their requirements well. 
After they have once started well, they should 
not be subjected to much, if any, artificial heat. 
Treated in this manner, their growth will be 
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sturdy, and they will flower more freely. When 
the pots become full of roots, weak liquid- 
manure and soot-water should be given. —Lans- 
COMBE, 

2316.—Himantophylium miniatum. 
—This plant, now known by the less ponderous 
name of Clivia miniata, is a most useful 
spring-flowering subject. ‘J. B.’s” specimen 
is probably in want of nutriment, and, as the 
days lengthen, some weak liquid-manure and 
soot-water should be given it. During the 
winter it may be placed in any frost-proof glass- 
house if kept fairly dry. When it commences 
growth, it should be stood in the lightest position 
available, as the fuller the light, the richer will 
be the colour of the blossoms. Naturally, with 
@ little artificial heat it will come into flower 
earlier than if solely dependent on sun-heat. If 
well attended to in the matter of feeding, these 
plants flower most freely when pot-bound, and 
it would be a mistake to repot if flowers are 
desired during the coming season.—S. W. F. 





ROSES. 


2276.—Roses in house.—If you could in- 
crease the width of your bed to 4 feet 6 inches 
you would be able to have three rows of Roses, 
but with your suggested width there is only 
room enough for two rows. If you have enough 
fibrous loam you had better take out all the old 
soil to a depth of 18 inches, and if it is as good 
as you say the Roses will not want anything 
mixed with it. Seeing that the bed is inside the 
house you will not want to provide drainage. 
If the soil gets too wet it will be your own fault. 
Your list of climbing Roses would be improved 
by the addition of L’Idéaland W. A. Richardson. 
You would also find Safrano and Isabella Sprunt 
favourite button-hole Roses, La France grows 
very well if planted out in a greenhouse ; but 
the flowers do not open any better under glass 
than in the open air. If you get strong plants 
you may allow them to flower the first year, and 
the sooner they are planted the better. Seeing 
that you intend eventually to devote the house 
entirely to Roses, it seems to me that the proper 
thing to do would be to have a border along one 
or both sides of the house for the climbing Roses, 
and to have a raised bed in the centre for dwarf 
kinds. If the bed is raised 1 foot above the 
floor it will bring the plants well up to the light. 
In that case you would not have to take out 
more than 6 inches of soil. Some good Tea 
Roses for dwarf plants will be found in Cathe- 
rine Mermet, Grace Darling, Marie Van Houtte, 
Beoerie Jardins, and Vicountess Folkestone. 
—J. U. CO. 


2315.—Roses for button-holes. — 
Maréchal Niel is by far the finest yellow Rose in 
existence, and though, when well-grown, is large 
for a button-hole, it is so valuable, both from a 
market point of view and for personal adorn- 
ment, that it should be cultivated in preference 
to all others. If, however, large size is a dis- 
qualification, a charming button-hole Rose can 
be found io Isabella Sprunt. It is light yellow 
in colour, is very fragrant, and is grown in large 
quantities on the Continent for the cut-flower 
trade.—S. W. F., South Devon. 


How to bud Roses.— Would some reader 
kindly let me know how to bud Roses, having 
planted some Brier-stocks, and being wishful to 
aa my hand just for amusement ?—Tuos, 

UNT. 


*,” Standard Roses are budded by inserting 
a single bud, cut from a strong shoot that has 
flowered, each cut with a shield-shaped piece of 
bark about 1 inch in length, and the base of 
the leaf-stalk in a T-shaped incision made in 
the bark of a young side-shoot of the current 
season, as near the main stem of the stock as 
possible. This should be done in July or 
August, and preferably in showery weather. 
Having inserted the bud, and got the two inner 
barks in close contact, bind the whole round 
closely and moderately tight with soft worsted 
or wet raffia-fibre, but leaving just the bud 
free. Use asharp knife, touch the inner barks 
as little as possible, and perform the whole 
operation as neatly and quickly as possible. 

ou will fiad more minute directions for budding 
in GARDENING at the proper season ; but in an 
hour or two, with a good budder at work, you 
would learn more than from pages of instruc- 
tions. 


COMBRETUM PURPUREUM FROM 
CUTTINGS, 
I HAVE been told that this plant is difficult to 


strike from cuttings. Is this so?—A LovER oF 
STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


*,” The Combretum can certainly be struck 
from cuttings, and a stock easily obtained by 
this mode of increase. The important point in 
this case, and in the case of most plants that do 
not root like weeds, is to put in suitable cut- 
tings. It is useless in many cases to put in 
those that any plant chances to produce. Take 
the smaller cuttings that would grow but little 
if left on the plant, and of sufficient firmness, 
but not too hard. The cuttings should be put 
singly into small pots filled with sand, stood in 
&® warm stove, and covered with a propagating- 
glass until they are callused at the base, after 
which plunge the pots in a brisk bottom-heat. 





Cutting of Combretum purpureum, 


With the ordinary amount of shade and a 
confined atmosphere the greater portion will 
strike. 


OHRYSANTHHMUMS. 


List of Chrysanthemums. —I am 
thinking of buying plants of the Chrysanthe- 
mums named below in March for decorative pur- 
poses only. Will you or some of your readers 
kindly say if they are suitable, and give me 
mode of culture? I want them all not over 
3 feet high and with a dozen or more blooms on 
each plant :—Chas. Davies, J. Shrimpton, J. S. 
Dibben, Louise, Mme Mirabeau, Mdlle. E. 
Lacroix, M. Bernard, Sunflower, Viviand Morel, 
Wm. Seward, W. H. Lincoln, Wm. Tricker, 
Margot.—A. H. APPLETON, 


*.* Your list contains a few varieties which 
are not at all suitable for decoration, and for 
this reason we have appended below the kinds 
in your list which are best suited for your 
requirements. Limiting the height to 3 feet 
almost spoils a nice selection being made; in 
fact, the names of varieties in your list which 
we have retained cannot with any certainty be 
kept within the limit laid down by you. Procure 
your plants as early as it is possible, and if they 
are sent to you as “‘rooted cuttings,” which is 
very probable so early in the season, pot them 
up into small 60’s (34-inch pots) in a compost of 
loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, with a small 
quantity of rotten manure and a free sprinkling 
of silver-sand. Mix welland potfirmly. When 
the young plants are well established, and give 
evidence of making nice sturdy growth, pinch 
out the point of the shoot and take up three of 
the strongest growths resulting from this 
operation. Jn the course of a few months a bud 
will appear, and from around this a number of 
other small growths. Remove the bud and grow 
on three new shoots from each stem. Ultimately 
these shoots will again each produce a bud. If 
nine flowers only are wanted, and it is not too 
soon to ‘‘secure” the buds, the growths sur- 
rounding them may be removed, and the buds 
thus ‘‘ secured ” allowed to develop. If, on the 
other hand, a larger number of blossoms be 





desired the buds must in each case be removed 
and two or three additional shoots grown on, 
These will eventually produce a uumber of buds, 
and they must, of course, be ‘‘secured,” Your 
plants should then quite easily perfect from 
eighteen to twenty-seven blossoms. If you 
really must keep your plants very dwarf, do not 
let the growth extend beyond the period when 
nine blossoms on each plant are ensured, Observe 
the cultural notes given in GARDENING from 
time to time, and you will then see what is the 
seasonable work to carry out. From your list 
retain Chas. Davis, J. Shrimpton, J. 8. Dibben, 
Louise, Mme. Oct. Mirbeau, Mlle. Lacroix, 
Mons. Bernard, Sunflower, Viviand Morel, Wm. 
Seward, W. H. Lincoln, W. Tricker, Margot. 
You might also grow Mr. Chas. E. Shea, 
Mrs. E. 8S. Trafford, Source d’Or, William 
Holmes, Miss Gorton, Mons. Freeman, O. J. 
Quintus, Rosy Morn, William Clark, Mrs. 
Conway, and Pheebus. 


Use of old Chrysanthemums.—What 
is the difference in value for decorative work for 
next season between cuttings taken now and the 
plants raised from cuttings taken twelve months 
ago? I have always grown fresh cuttings each 
year, but have been advised to keep on the old 
plants instead. I want fairly large blooms and 
plenty of them for cutting and for making a good 
show on the plants. If you advise keeping on 
the old plants, when should they be repotted ?— 
OnE, AY 


*.* Your inquiry has raised a question often 
asked in these columns. New plants are raised 
each spring by the great bulk of private growers, 
and professional growers too, chiefly because 
from such plants blossoms of a better kind and 
plants of a prettier appearance are obtained. 
Again, there are some varieties which do not 
make growths of sufficient strength to produce 
satisfactory results on the second year’s shoots, 
and because of this decided failure they are 
not worth the trouble that has to be expended 
upon them, The appearance of two-year-old 
plants is usually of an undesirable character ; 
the lower leaves invariably wither and die, 
leaving at the end of the season many bare 
stems with perhaps only a foot or two of the 
upper portion of them covered with foliage— 
certainly detracting from their beauty as decor- 
ative plants. In hot weather the old plants 
need watering very frequently, as the pots are 
full of roots. For cut-flowers the old plants 
certainly produce a large number of small 
blossoms, but a wise selection of the best kinds 
for this purpose must be made. If you intend 
to grow on some of your old plants they should 
be reduced at once, and repotted into smaller 
pots without delay. When they have made new 
roots, filling their new pots so a3 to necessitate 
another shift, let them be repotted into the next 
size larger, and so on until they are finally 
potted. If you want to obtain fairly large 
blooms and plenty of them, both for cutting and 
for making a good show, you cannot do better 
than secure a batch of plants which are known 
as ‘‘ easy growers,” and grow them on strongly. 
By this means you may depend upon the variety 
coming true to character, and the plants 
clothed with foliage down to the rim of the pots. 
The following varieties are some of the best : 
Chas. Davis, Viviand Morel, Phebus, W. 
Seward, W. H. Lincoln, Mrs. E. S. Trafford. 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, Col. W. B Smith, Madlle. 
Lacroix, Mr. Chas. E. Shea, Pallanza, Source 
d’Or, Miss Gorton, William Robinson, and 
Niveum. 


Chrysanthemum Ethel Amsden.— 
Will you or any of the readers of GARDENING 
kindly let me know their experiences with the 
Chrysanthemum Ethel Amsden? My experience 
with it has been a failure—small green buds not 
worth the name ofa flower. I purchased it with 
a glowing description last season.—W. Jaco. 


* * Your experience with this ‘‘ very curious 
novelty ”— so-called by the specialists — is 
by no means uncommon. We are not aware 
that this variety has ever produced a blossom 
that could be described as beautiful, or that 
one could even admire. It is much to be 
regretted that such a monstrosity should ever be 
encouraged. The only reason that the variety 
has been grown is because the blossoms are of a 
green colour. We do not think you are ever 
likely to obtain a flower of good form from it, 
and for this reason would recommend you to 
discard it without hesitation, 
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ORCHIDS. 

Orchids in fernery.—Will you kindly 
inform me if there are any Orchids which could 
bs got to bloom in a fernery facing north? It 
has no direct sunshine. Temperature in winter 
50 degs. to 60 degs., and very even all the year 
round. I have, besides, a greenhouse and frame, 
in which the plants could be brought on,— 
IGNoRAMUS. 

*,* The following Orchids would probably 
do well in the house you mention, providing 
they were properly attended to as regards 
watering, potting, etc., particulars of which are 
given from time to time in these columns: 
Cypripedium Spicerianum, C. Schlimi, C. villo- 
sum, C. Boxalli, C. Leeanum, Miltonia vexil- 
laria, M. spectabilis, M. Moreliana, Maxillarias 
of various sorts, Cymbidium eburneum, C. 
Lowianum, Masdevallia chimzera and its varie- 
ties ; also those of the M. Harryana and Lindeni 
section, It would also be well worth the 
experiment to try a few Odontoglossums, as O. 
crispum, O, triumphans, O. Rossi, O. Pescatorei, 
O. nevium, O. Harryanum, Mesospinidium vul- 
eanicum, Cochlioda nozzliana, Lelias of the 
marginata and pumila type. Theold but useful 
Cypripedium insigne and its many beautiful 
varieties must not be forgotten, being of easy 
culture. It is not so particular as to treatment 
as others of that genus. It would do well in 
your greenhouse or frame during the hot summer 
months. Give it copious supplies of water 
during growth, and as autumn approaches it 
would be advisable to remove it to the fernery. 
Here it should remain until the warm days 
return again, Give the species here enumerated 
@ fair trial, and, if successful, we shall be pleased 
to give you a further list of Orchids that would 
grow well in your fernery. 


How to grow Orchids.—I have had 
some Orchids sent me from abroad, and should 
be glad if you would tell me what I ought to 
do with them. I have spread them on the stage 
of @ vinery just started, as I do not knowif they 
should be potted at once. If they should, 
would you please tellme the compost Ishould put 
them in? I can give them plenty of heat in 
plant stoves. Should be glad if you could 
answer this in GARDENING this week if possible. 
Am a constant reader of your valuable paper. 
If you could, you would greatly oblige.—A. 
ANDERSON. 

*." These Australian Dendrobiums (D. 
speciosum, D. undulatum, and D. teretefolium) 
would grow very well in your plant stove, 
providing you gave them plenty of sunlight, 
this being one of the most important items 
connected with their successful cultivation. In 
order to get them to bloom profusely, it is 
necessary to#Aoroughly ripen the new growths 
when completed, by fully exposing them to 
direct sunlight in a cool Peach-house or vinery, 
and at the same time keeping them very dry at 
the root until the flower-spikes appear. Your 
newly-imported plants should at first be placed 
in pots of the smallest size possible to get them 
in, making them firm about the old roots with 
pieces of crock, and tying the bulbs to strong 
sticks. This is important, because if allowed to 
sway about whenever they are moved, root- 
action will be delayed. For the present keep 
them in an intermediate temperature, and pour 
water into the crocks occasionally to induce 
activity. When young roots or growth appear, 
a thin layer of peat and Moss should be packed 
firmly about the plants, afterwards putting 
them in their growing quarters, and be plenti- 
fully supplied with water until the bulbs are 
fully made up. D. teretefolium does best when 
fastened to a bare block of Teak-wood and 
suspended close to the roof glass. The Cymbi- 
diums mentioned will require similar treatment 
as to potting and compost, but when the plants 
become well established and require repotting, 
a little fibry loam added to the compost will be 
very beneficial. The species grow very well in 
an ah eas temperature the whole year 
round. 





Badly-prepared land (A Young Begin- 
ner).—Your land, being well manured, should 
give better results. We fear you do not dig it 
deeply enough, and the past summer being hotand 
dry, most early vegetables suffered. Doubtless 
you will do better in a more favourable season. 





For early Peas, such as William the First, Duke 
of Albany, Dr. Maclean, Best of All, and for late, 
Ne Plus Ultra; but if you want the dwarf, not 
more than 3 feet, we would say Chelsea Gem, 
18 in., Sutton’s Seedling, Marrowfat, and Main- 
crop Marrowfat—two quarts of each. For Pota- 
toes, half-bushel Veitch’s Ashleaf for early crop, 
Windsor Castle for second, and Triumph for 
late. Doubtless you will want other things ; 
these we leave room for. Plant early and 
escape drought. The first Peas sow second and 
third week in February, and every month after- 
wards in variety. Plant your Potatoes in 
March, and the early lot in most sheltered part 
or under wall; but you will do well to manure 
and dig your land now for the crops. Both 
Parsnips and Beet, with other roots, require 
deep soil, but not fresh manure. This makes 
them much forked. Sow your Parsnips in 
February, and Beet in April. We fear your 
soil must be poor. 


HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


VASES OF SEASONABLE FLOWERS. 


ALREADY a large number of spring flowers are 
to be obtained. A change in the subjects to be 
used always affords pleasure to those who are 
called upon to arrange them. We have had 
Chrysanthemums for months past, and only very 
few sorts can now be got. Lightly arranged 
vases of white blossoms with a few pieces of 
green foliage, such as Maiden-hair fern and 
Asparagus, are appreciated at thisseason. Lily 
of the Valley, Roman Hyacinths, and forced 
white Lilac are a charming trio for ordinary 
tubes and small vases. Bowls, too, of these 
chaste flowers are much admired. When arrang- 
ing the blossoms the task is easily carried out, 
if those with weak stems are bound to stiff 
wires, such as may be purchased from any florist. 
The vases, tubes, and bowls should be partially 
filled with nice pieces of green Moss, which may 
be bought for one penny per bundle, and one 
bundle will be found sufficient to fill quite a 
number of small utensils. The Moss forms a 
groundwork upon which to work, and assists 
materially in keeping the flowers in position. 
By adopting this method of arrangement an 
artistic effect is obtained with comparative ease, 
Observe a kind of undulating arrangement, 
placing the largest blossoms as a base, relieving 
any heaviness that may be apparent by inserting 
here and there some of the flowers of a spiral 
form, such as the light spikes of the Lily of the 
Valley. A few small pieces of Smilax, Fern, 
and Asparagus may be wired to stand out freely 
from amongst the flowers, in this way forming 
a pleasing contrast. Pieces of Smilax and any 
other drooping foliage, to overhang the sides, 
complete a pretty arrangement. Polyanthus- 
Narcissus, and other forms of the Narcissus, 
provide a variation in the choice of subjects to 
use, Pink and white Tulips also form a pretty 
combination, and may be used in conjunction 
with other blossoms of a similar colour. The 
Grass-like foliage of the Narcissus and the 
foliage of the Tulip assist materially in beauti- 
fying an arrangement of flowers at this season ; 
in fact, any foliage of the bulbous subjects now 
developing will be found useful where flowers 
are scarce. A vase of Cypripedium insigne and 
white Lilac is rather an unusual combination ; 
but to those who can secure them, by all means 
make use of such novelties at this season. 
D. B. CRANE, 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


SUMMER FETE FOR CHESTER, 


THE citizens of Chester have decided to hold a 
large féte, and at a recent representative meet- 
ing an influential committee was appointed, 
with the Duke of Westminster as president, and 
Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., and the Mayor of 
Chester, as vice-presidents. The flower show, 
which will be one of the chief attractions, should 
draw competitors from all quarters, the prize 
money being sufficiently liberal to ensure a sharp 
competition amongst leading growers. In other 
respects the show will embrace the best features 
of the Shrewsbury floral féte, sports and enter- 
tainments of all kinds being provided, 


RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GaRpENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER: 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
un mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist. 
ance, Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 


_— 


2374.—Mushrooms,.—Will Mushroom spawn do well 
in peat-moss-manure ?7—A. B. 

2375.—The Leucadendron.—I should feel much 
obliged if any of your readers who have been successful in 
raising the Leucodendron (Silver-tree of the Cape) from 
seed would kindly say what is the best soil to use, if the 
seeds should be steeped before being sown, and the heat 
required for germination ?—Q. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2376.—Dwarf Antirrhinum (H. D.).—Sow the 
Autirrhinums under glass now, and prick off in boxes 
when large enough. They will then flower in July. 


2377.—Fruit-tree cattings (Kentishman).—The 
cuttings sent were of the wild Pear-stock, and you would 
require to graft the same species—that is, a variety of the 
Pear cn the stock, See note on grafting and time todo 
the work, 

2378.—Cytisus plants (Wood, Oldham).—We sup- 
pose Cytisus or Genista is meant, The plants have 
probably been dry at the roots. Give a little weak 
liquid-manure ; sulphate of ammonia, } oz. to the gallon, 
will be suitable. 


2379.—_U nsatisfactory Pear (Sherborne) —The fruit 
is evidently Easter Beurré, but is in bad condition through 
the roots of the tree evidently having got into » poor sub- 
soil. Lift the tree carefully, or root-prune one half this 
year and the other next season. 


2330.—Lime for garden (UL. Allen).—If your 
land really requires lime, of which anyone on the 
spot must be the best judge, a bushel to the square rod will 
bea gocd Gressing. The lime may be applied and forked ia 
any time during February. The frost will not affect its 
usefulness. 


2381.—Garlie (Inquirer).—Whatever is used to kill 
the Garlic will also kill the Grats, and possibly also the 
fruit-trees. If tbe Garlic grows in patches, they might be 
forked out, and when thoroughly eradicated Grasa-seeds 
should be sown again, Working on these or similar lines 
offers the best chance of getting rid of it, 


2382.—Destroying trees (D.iwlish).—There are 
several ways of killing a tree without taking it down, Gas- 
lime can generally be had for the carting, and if a sub- 
stantial heap is laid up against the trunk of the tree it will 
soon die. Salt would act in a similar manner. These are 
simple things and can be obtained anywhere. 


2383.—Soil for Tomatoes (Tomatres).—If only one 
crop of Tomatoes has been taken from the beds, if the 
ground is trenched and manured, they may be planted 
again this year. We generally take three crops and then 
either change the soil or grow in boxes, A moderate 
dresaing of stable-manure will besuitable now. And when 
the blossoms are setting, dress with soot and artificial 
manure, 


2384.—Pig-dung (Constant Reader).—We would ad- 
vise you to incorporate some lime with your manure for 
your heavy soil, and use it inthat way, Of course, if you 
could, give change of manure, which would be better ; 
but we thiak by mixing with the above or even road-scrap- 
ings, old mortar or burnt refuse, allowing it to lay in a 
heap for a few months before using, you will get a more 
valuable manure. 


23385.—Guano (F. F. H ).—Any seedsman or nursery- 
man will supply you with native guano. For Vines it is 
an excellent manure applied liberally during growth—say, 
at the rate of 1 cwt. toa border of 20 feet to 30 feet run, 
the manure lightly forkedin, and well watered afterwards. 
You could also use, say, a third of quantity of above once 
every three weeks or month from the setting to colouring, 
giving one dressing before the Vines cease growing. 


2386.—Black Hamburgh Grapes not colour- 
ing (Brown Grapes).—We think that you have over- 
cropped your Vine, and unless you take speedy measures 
to bring the canes back into good health you will have 
what is termed shanking next season. The berries decay 
at the stalk before fully ripe, and your Vines will lose 
their roots. We would advise a light crop next season. 
Allow more wood or top growth, and during growth feed 
freely. Probably in other years you had a lighter crop, or 
do you think your border was dry last year? We think 
the first cause most likely—it appears so to us; but 
you do not give ug the number of Vines to help us to judge 
weight of fruit. 
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2387.—A gas-boiler (A. D. Homewood),—If it is any 
good at all, the affair ought to heat better than this, cer- 
tainly with the cover and flue you have added. The fault, 
we think, lies in the cap, whichis wrongly constructed, The 
best ventilating caps for preventing down draught are 
those made by Mr. Toope, of Stepney, One of these, with 
an inlet for the air at bottom, as you propose, would render 
the draught perfect, and you would have no farther 
trouble, Do not use oil. 

2388 —Utilising kitchen garden (Alpha).— 
Half an acre of land, assuming some of it is given up to 
fruits, is not much in excess of the needs of such an 
establishment which requiresaregular supply of vegetables, 
salads, etc, But without knowing exactly the require- 
ments of the family one can only generalise, and where 
a good and constant supply of all vegetables in season 
is needed, with a fair proportion of Potatoes, and perhaps 
a good bed of Carrots for the cob, it appears to us this 
would be the most profitable way of utilising the land. 


2389. — Cauliflowers (Scottish Meader). — Sow 
Veitch’s Pearl or Sutton’s First Crop in frames early in 
February for June cutting. Also sow these varieties in 
open ground on warm border for July and August supply, 
and for September sow Eclipse or Walcheren the end of 
March or early in April on a cool border ; plant out when 
ready. Of Cabbage, sow in frames Veitch’s Main Crop for 
June and July, and Sutton’s Favourites in the open in 
March for later supplies, and it would be well to make 
a small sowing in April for September of the late variety. 


2390 —Pear Fertility (C. F’. A.).—We do not think 
Pear Fertility a good one, or what may be termed first- 
class. It is a fruit that sells well, but that is its chief 
merit, and in certain soils it rots at the core, as described. 
On the other hand, our fruits last season were 
better than we ever had them. We would advise grafting 
such kinds as Louise Bonne of Jersey or D3yenné du 
Comice. On the other hand, for one season try 
what free drainage will do. Get under the roots, and 
drain with brick rubble ; but, your other Pears being good, 
we fear the variety is at fault. 


2391.—_Increasing Dahlia and other roots 
(E. H.).—Unless you have a hot-bed for striking the cut- 
tings, the best course will be to place the roots just as 
they are taken from the store about the first or second 
week in February in a warm greenhouse or in a vinery, 
where regular heat is used. The roots may be placed 
close together in boxes or otherwise, and a little sifted 
leaf-mould over them, and ag soon as the yourg shoots are 
3 inches or 4 inches long cut up the roots so as to secure 
a piece of tuber with each shoot, and pot each singly. In 
this way every shoot will make a strong plant. 


2392.—Uasatisfactory Walnut-trees (Walnut), 
—We have seen good results follow pruning, but our 
advice would be rather to open out the centre of the tree 
in preference to topping or much shortening of shoots, 
Do the work now, Remove cross branches, and thin out, 
but not too much. Ino your soil moisture is wanting ; the 
summers of 1893 and 1895 were so dry that the trees have 
never recovered. Can you help in that way by giving 
liquid-manure, or even soapy water? This will doasmuch 
good as pruning; but the latter will assist in ripening the 
wood, 


2393,—Peach shoot mildewed (J C. P. A ).— 
Your Peach-tree-shoot is badly mildewed, and some 
Peaches, notably Royal George, are much liableto it. We 
would advise you to thoroughly syringe the wall with 
su]phur and Gishurst compound, thoroughly covering all 
parts of the tree, and remove surface soil from roots, 
Water if dry, and cover the mulching with decayed 
manure, and next spring or summer should the mildew 
reappear lose no time in applying flowers of sulphur to parts 
affected, using it in a dry state. For dressing now the 
sulphur should be like paint, dissolved in warm water, 


2394.—Selection of Chrysanthemums (J.'E. 
Harrison),—Your selection is a very good one, although 
it is quite an easy matter to improve uponit. We would 
suggest that you should remove from your list the follow- 
ing varieties: Ruth Cleveland, J. H. Taylor, Van den 
Heede, and Gorgeous, substituting them with the follow- 
ing Japanese sorts: William Tricker, Mrs. E. S. Trafford, 
Louise, and Pallanza. If the three undermentioned varie- 
ties, which are rather late in their bud production, do not 
make a natural ‘‘ break” by about May 10th, pinch out the 
points of the shoots in each instance, and this will induce 
the plants to throw out lateral growths; of these lateral 
growths, grow on the three strongest. The three varieties 
referred toare Gloriosum, Charles Blick, and J. S. Dibben. 
The variety W. A. Manda should have an 8-inch pot 
finally, and the buds of Madame Carnot should be secured 
late in August, or they may become very unsatisfactory. 
The incurved list is a fairly satisfactory one, but you 
might grow Chas. H. Curtis in the place of Jardin des 
Plantes. 


2395.—Insects on Fern and Begonia roots 
(J. G, P. C.).—In reply to the enclosed from “ J. G. P. C.,” 
the grubs you enclosed are those of the black Vine-weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), and are most destructive pests. 
The weevils do almost as much harm as the grubs, as they 
feed on the leaves and young shoots of Vines, Ferns, and 
many other plants, which are grown for the sake of their 
foliage; the grubs feed on the roots of various soft- 
rooted plants — Primulas, Cyclamens, Sedums, Straw- 
berries, etc. It is useless to try and kill the grubs in any 
other way than by picking them out from among the roots. 
No insecticide can be made to reach them in such a way 
as to kil] them or even prevent them from continuing 
their depredations. As the weevils only feed at night and 
during the day hide themselves so cleverly that it is mest 
difficult to find them, the only way of capturing them is 
at night. Any plant which is suspected of being attacked 
should, if possible, during the day be laid on its side ona 
white sheet or cloth, or if that is not possible, the sheets 
must be laid under the plants. When it is night a bright 
light should suddenly be thrown on the plants ; this will 
generally make the weevils fall off ; ifit does not, give the 
plants a sharp jar or shake, and search them carefully. 
Small bundles of Moss or straw may be tied on to the 

lante, which will form a hiding-place for the beetles dur- 
ing the day, These traps should be searched ever 
morning, The weevils are nearly black, and #% meh 
in length. The small white worms are young earthworms ; 
they are quite harmless, I believe lime-water will kill 
them.—G. 8.8, 


2396.—Carnations.—Will you kindly tell me how to 
treat Carnations named Souvenir de Hans Mackart ? They 
have very long stems from root to grass, and there isa 
quantity of grass. Would it be better to take them off as 
slips and plant in garden now, or should they be planted 
as they are and tied up to sticks? I may say that they 
appear to have been on the surface, agall the grasa is on one 
side of stem ; several of the plants have shoots along the 
stem, so that would look strange if putin pots. I should 
like some for the sitting-room window, but do not want 
to lose them if the garden will be best for them. I have 
no greenhouse or garden frame, 80 at present I have them 
in a fairly light cellar, and they seem fairly healthy plants. 
Anything you can tell me about them will be very thank- 
fully received.—J, ALVEY. 

** A cellar is not at all a good place for Carnations, 
which require all the light and fresh air they can get. 
Your best plan will be to harden the plants off gradually 
and plant them out in the open ground in the course of 
two or three weeks—that is, if the weather remains mild, 
otherwise keep them inside till March or the beginning of 
April. Tie the growths up, as you suggest, and in July 
peg down all the layers you can get and insert all the 
other growths as cuttings. Such plants are useless for pot 
culture, but with ordinary care you will get some nice 
dwarf plants for next year by proceeding as directed, The 
variety you name is a good pure-white one, 


2397.-Malt coombings as manure. —I am 
sending youan analysis of malt dust or malt coombings 
as they are sometimes called. Would you kindly let me 
know what you think of them as manure for my garden, 
and also whether it is good forlawns? My garden is clayey. 
I have also sent you a sample,—SypENHAM. 

*.* The analysis received is better calculated to act as a 
guide to the value of the material in question as an animal 
nutriment than as a plant food, at the same time malt 
dust has long been recognised as a valuable and powerful 
Jertiliser, more especially for Vines, Tomatoes, Straw. 
berries, etc. The application would doubtless have a 
beneficial effect upon Grass, and also upon most des- 
criptions of vegetable crops, but we should scarcely 
recommend it as a good alt round garden manure. or 
a clayey soil there is nothing better than ordinary stable- 
manure, ashes, burnt earth, and a little lime. 


_2398.—Pruning Austrian Brlers.—Could you 
give me any information through your valuable paper as 
to the proper way and time to prune Austrian Briers? 
They have flowered well this last season, but I have not 
grown them before, so I would like to know the proper 
way to do them. if you can help me in this matter I will 
feel very much obliged.—JoHN OLD. 

* * Asa rule, these should be cut back rather severely 
more or less according to the growth made, and, of course, 
in the spring—March or April. 


2399.—Soluble paraffin.—In two or three articles 
in late issues of GARDENING ‘soluble paraffin” has been 
recommended as an insecticide, Would you kindly tell 
me what it is or how it is made? I have asked several 
druggists and florists here, but they have not heard of it. 
—H. G, Tomson, 

** This is probably an emulsion of parefin with 
water and some scft or other soap. This enables the oil to 
blend intimately uith the water, and is a much safer and 
better mixture than the old one of oil and water only, 
which had to be kept constantly stirred during use. 


2400.—-Agapanthus not flowering.—Our Blue 
Agapanthus have not done well for two or three years, 
tince they were repotted, The leaves are much smaller. 
and very few flowers last summer, only one flower on one 
plant out of four. The fault seems in the material they 
are potted in. What is the right soil for them? And should 
the dead leaves be cut off in the winter? They are ina 
conservatory temperature about 40 degs. Tne same plants 
used to have from ten to sixteen blossoms on each.— 
ConsTANt READER. 


*.* Probably the plants, or rather, bulbs, have become cver- 
crowded and consequently starved, and the best thing to do 
with them will be to divide and repot themin small pots 
presently. They are not at all particular as to soil. The 
Sault may arise from the bulbs having imperfectly ripened, 
It is a good plan to stand the pots out in the full sun, in a 
sheltered spot out-of-doors, fora month or six weeks in the 
autumn, to ensure thorough maturation. 


2401.—Aun unhealthy Palm.—I enclose you a leat 
of Palm which I have in a room where there is no fire, only 
gas at night. Why do the leaves wither like the enclosed, 
and what treatment do you advise ?—Joun T. Davis. 

*,* Gas is very injurious to plants a7 all kinds, includ- 
ing Palms, and judging from the leaf received the plant is 
in @ fair way to succumb altogether, The only chance for 
its recovery is to remcve at once to the moist, warm atmos- 
phere of w stove or intermediate house, when with care it 
may pull through. If you get another Palm remove it 
to another room, or at least stand it down on the floor, 
évery evening when the gas is lit, An Aspidistra or 
green-leaved Dracena would, however, be more suitable, 


2402—Arum Lilies diseased.—Am I right in 
dusting the leaves of Arum Lilies with Tobacco-powder, as 
they have diseased leaves? It looks as if they were mil- 
dewed.—M., 

*.* Tobacco-powder will not do much good in a case like 
this. Sulphur, or onecf the useful preparations of this 
substance, would be more suitable. 


2403.—Bulbs in pots.—Should manure-water be 
given, as they show through the mould ?—M, 


*,* Yes, @ little weak liquid-manure, such as soot or 
guano-water, is of considerable assistance to such plants, 
and its use may be commenced as soon as the pots are full 
of roots and the tops begin to push into growth. 


2404.—Painting fruit-tree stems.— Will you 
kindly tell me the best mixture for painting the stems of 
standard and wall fruit-trees, and the proportions ?— 
MARLOW. 

*,* Ordinary lime-wash, made with fresh material, 
and of the consistence of thin paint, is usually employed 
for this purpose. But if something more elaborate is 
required you may mix equal parts of lime and soot with a’ 
very little sulphur, and add water and a little clay so as 
render thewhole wh2n well mixed about as thick as paint. 
























































2405. — Rose-trees in greenhouse. — Do they 
require any manure before they show their buds (Olimbing 
Niphetos) {—M. 


*.* Roses ought always to be potted in a rich compost, 
containing a fair amount of decayed manure or leas 
mould, Plants in pots may also have liquid-manure as 
soon as they begin to make fresh growth in the spring— 
that is, provided they have plenty of roots. Weak and 
often should be the rule, 


2406.—Primula seediings.—I have some Primula 
seedlings from a flower of a peculiar pink colour, which I 
am anxious to reproduce. They were sown very late, and 
are now but 2 inches high, with three or fourleaves. Isit 
any use keeping them ?—O. C. J. 

*.* Certainly. Transfer the little plants to small pots 
(2-inch or thumb”) neat month, using a light mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and place them if possible in 
a rather warm greenhouse. Pot them on as required, and 
in June move them to @ half-shaded frame or sheltered spot 
out-of-doors, and they will make fine, strong flowering 
plants in 6 inch or 7-inch pots by next winter. 


2407.—Removing Ivy.—I have just taken a house 
in Maida Vale, and am desirous of removing, if with any 
degree of success, some Ivy I planted about fifteen years 
ago, and which has grown remarkably well (ordinary Ivy). 
If removed it will be transferred from a northern aspect 
to stable wall looking east. Willitdo? Is any average or 
particular cized pot required? Any manure? Any advice 
will be esteemed.—M. VALE, 

*.* Ivy is easily removed at almost any season, and 
even the smallest pieces seldom fail to grow with ordinary 
care. The early spring, or any time the next two months, 
is very suitable, It would hardly be advisable to attempt 
to remove very old or large roots, but any fair-sized 
branches with w foot or two of the lower ends buried in the 
soil, would be sure to grow, especially if duly supplied 
with water as required in dry weather during the spring 
and summer. Any aspect suits Ivy. 


2408.—Seeds from Africa.—Packets of the follow- 
ing seeds have been sent me from China, Will you kindly 
tell me when they ought to be sown, whether they are all 
hardy and can be sown out-of-doors?—Red and pink 
Castor-oil seeds, White Bell Shrub, Japanese White Lily, 
Blue Iris, —C. M. N. 


*,.* The seeds of the Castor-oil-plants (Ricinus) should 
be sown in a warm-house or frame in March, or in a cold 
but sunny frame in May. The White Bell Shrub we do 
not know. The Japanese White Lily may be L. auratum ; 
sow in a pan of loam, peat, and sand in a warm green- 
house in the spring. he Iris is probably hardy ; sow the 
seed in the same way as that of the Lily, and when strong 
enough plant out in the open ground. 


2409..—Moss on lawn.—During this winter our 
tennis-lawn has become very mossy. What is best to do 
to get rid of the Mogs, also of Plantains 7—ALIck Mary. 

*.* Dampness and poverty of the soil are the two chief 
causes of mossy lawns. Give it a light sprinkling of 
Sreshly-slaked lime presently, and in March apply a 
dressing of decayed manure or leaf mould, mixed with a 
litile good jine soil cr sand (road-scrapings me excellent), 
and a sprinkling of soot and bone-meal or superphosphate. 
This will encourage thegrowth of the Grass, and enable it 
to outgrow the Moss. Plantains should be taken out with 
a@ spud. 


2410 —Fuchsias.—What is the right compost to use 
for potting Fuchsias ?—ALicr Mary. 

* * These plants are not very particular as regards the 
soil they grow in; so long as it is sufficiently rich and not 
too light they will thrive. Perhaps the best compost, how- 
ever, is about two parts of fibrous loam, mixed with one 
part each of decayed manure and leaf-mould, some sana, 
and a sprinkling of soot. 


2411.—Striking Ixoras.—I want to propagate some 
Ixoras. Will you tell me which are the best—cuttings 
from last seagson’s wood or young growths made in spring? 
—AYR. 


** Of this plant cuttings of the yound wood should be 
chosen, taking them when getting partly ripe at the base. 
Such cuttings will root at almost any time, but from 
February to April is the best season. 


2412,—-Brugmansias from seed.—Would you 
kindly oblige me by giving me some hints about the 
treatment of Brugmansia Knighti from seed? What time 
ought I to sow, and when after sowing ought it to flower? 
An answer will greatly oblige—H. G. 


*,* Sow the seed in w well-drained pot or pan in March 
or April, and place in a gentle warmth, keeping just 
moist, Soil, equal parts of loam and peat, with half a 
part of sand, and a little leaf-mould. When the seedlings 
are a little more than an inch high transfer them singly 
to small pots, using the same kind of compost, made fa'rly 
jirm. The plants will probably flower the third season, if 
not the seoond. 


2413.—T'o Kill Lime-trees.—I have a number of 
Limes round wall of small garden, now become too close 
and shady for other things growing near them. Let me 
know if by cutting every second one close down to the 


‘| soil the roots will decay, or shall I require to lift the roots 


wholly ?—Tuomson. 


*,* If the trees are healthy they will probably throw up 
shouts from the base after being cut down, and the best and 
safest plan would be to grub them up entirely. 


2414.-Sowing Begonia-seed.—Piease give me a 
few concise directions for above? I have a greenhouse, 
but only enough heat to keep frost out.—C. F, A. 


** With the command of only suffictent heat to exclude 
frest, you must either wait until May or June, and then 
sow to obtain small tubers to flower the following year, or 
else employ a propagator of some kind. Inorder to be able 
to sow early enough to obtain flowering plants this season— 
that is, not later than the beginning of March—a steady 
heat of 60 degs. to 70 degs, at least, and by preference 5 degs. 
more, isrequisite, Sowinextra, well-drained pots or pans 
of light, rich, porous soil, surfaced with } inch of pure 
leaf-mould and sand, and very finely sifted, Keep evenly 
moist, cover with squares of glass till germinated, and 
prick off as soon a8 possible. 
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2415.—Boronias.—Last year about this time I bought 
two Boronias (sweet-scented), and kept them in the house, 
as my greenhouse was not ready. They had a delicious 
scent, This year in the greenhouse they have no smell, 
but are otherwise very healthy. Is it too hot, or did I 
repot into too rich soil? The temperature is about 
60 degs. in the greenhouse.—ALIcg Foorr. 

*.* The only explanation we can offer is that the house 
has been kept too warm, and the plants have consequently 
been forced prematurely into bloom, It is very early for 
Boronias yet. We have never known these plants devoid of 
perfume when grown in w cool greenhouse, 


2416.—Planting Montbretias. — When should 
bulbs of Montbretia crocosmiveflora be planted ?—Dryont- 
ENSIS, 


*,* Plant these in the spring—March or April—in light 
rich sotl and a@ warm situation. 


2417,—Lilies in a cellar.—A fortnight ago I potted 
some Lilium auratum and Lilium lancifolium, but not 
having room in my frame, I put them in my cellar, well 
covering them with Cocoa-nut-fibre, -Will they thrive like 
this if put in frame as soon as the spikes appear ?—DEvonI- 
ENSIS, 

ru 6. 

2418.—Sowing Lettuce, ete., saed. — When 
should Lettuce-seed and Turnip-seed be sown for exhibit- 
ing these vegetables about the end of June ?—DEVONIENSIS, 


*,* Something depends upon the variety employed, and 
also upon the treatment and weather experienced ; but the 
right time would be about the beginning of March. If the 
plants can be grown without being transplanted they will 
develop much more rapidly and finely than if disturbed. 
An early variety of Turntp may be sown about the end of 
March. 


2419.-Solanum Capsicastrum.—I have one of 
the above plants in my window. I should like to know 
what kind of treatment it requires, as the leaves appear 
to be falling off.—Consrant READER. 


*.* The leaves are sure to fall more or less at this tume 
of year, Keep the plant almost dry at the root for a time, 
and when it starts into fresh growth again cut the main 
branches hard back, and the weak ones right cut. When 
in growth again give more water gradually, and stop any 
strong growths. In June plant it out in a sunny border, 
water as required, and lift and pot again in September, 


2420.—Plants for a greenhouse.—lI have a lean- 
to greenhouse (cold) attached to my house, with a very 
fine standard Maréchal Niel Rose, which bears in some 
years two hundred blooms. The tree is ten years old, I 
am now adding on a small span with door (7 feet by 5 feet 
and 9 feet high), south aspect. I propose now to heat the 
span with oil-stove, with water cup on top. Waat do you 
advise me to grow in it so as not to interfere with the 
lean-to? Any information will oblige—QurErist, 


** This is chiefly a matter of taste. Any of the usual 
run of greenhouse plants, such a3 Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Marguerites, Begonias, Heliotropes, etc., may be cultivated 
successfully in such a structure. At the same time, if you 
want to do anything beyond just exc'ude frost in winter, 
we cannot advise the use of an oil-stove. Hven a well- 
constructed jlue would be preferable ; but a couple of rows 
of hot-water pipes would form the best heating medium. 


2421.—Black-fly in a greenhouse.—I have in my 
greenhouse Roses and varied fiowers, but all the young 
growth is destroyed by black-fly. What would you advise 
to destroy them?—F. F, H. 


*,* Fumigate with one of the vaporising fumigators, 
or dip the plants in diluted Tobacco-liquor, about the 
strength of weak tea, and syringe well with clean water 
afterwards. 


2422.—Wall climbers near the sea.—I have a 
wall which I wish to have covered with climbers. Would 
you please say what you would recommend me for Cum- 
berland? I am very near the sea and catch the wind 
pretty strongly, but the wall is fairly well sheltered, being 
at the back of the house. Would Hops be suitable? I see 
they are offered as quick growers ?—A, SmyTu, 


*,* Yes, Hops w uld thrive, no dowdt, but they are very 
rampant growers, and soon cover a large space. Why not 
plant something more choice, such as the ha:dier Roses, 
Clematis in. variety, Pyrus japonica, the white and 
yellow (winter) Jasmines, Cotoneasters, Wistaria, Honey- 
suckles? Hven the beautiful Escallonia macrantha and 
Ceanothus would probably do well, 


2423.— Jerusalem Artichokes,—I see an article 
in your paper of January 4th upon Jerusalem Artichokes 
in which “‘ B. C. R.” says this will thrive in any odd 
corner, in sun or shade, if the ground be well dug and 
manured. Would ‘‘B. C. R.” please give any reason for 
the bad result obtained here last year? The ground ig 
shaded, but was well dug and manured, and planted in 
good time (March), and the best of seed secured ; but it 
Ly nat failure, not even producing seed for this y ear.— 
R. SyYRix£. 


*,* I see nothing to account for this in any way. 
Last season was unusually warmand dry, but heat and a 
moderate amount of drought is what these plants appear 
to enjoy, besides which the shade and manure would tend 
to counteract anything of this kind, There must have 
been something wrong witi either the seed or the soil. I 
have never known a failure before,—B. C. R., 


2424—Sawdust manure.—Will you kindly give 
me your opinion as to sawdust as manure after being used 
as bedding for horses? It is green dust, chiefly from Fir 
and Oak timber. I am advised to use it asa top-dressing 
for Roses ; manuring Strawberries, digging it in as ordi- 
nary manure, etc. The soil is light on a gravel bot- 
tom. Also are Chinese Sacred Lilies of any use after 
blooming for another year ?—B. G. 


*,* Yes, this material may be safely used for the pur- 
poses mentioned. Sawdust itself is nasty sour stuf, and 
should never be dug into the ground by itself, but passing 
through the stable appears to render it quite harmless, and 
almost equal in effect to manure made with straw in the 
ordinary way. (2) The Chinese Sacred Lilies are of no use 
for flowering indoors the second season, but if planted out 
in some odd corner of the garden they often throw a few 
spikes afterwards, 


2425.—A damp Rose-bed.—My Rose-bed is very 
damp and sodden. Would peat be suitable to mix with 
it? If not, kindly advise.—Joun SumMEr. 


*,* An admizture of peat would do good, no doubt, 
especially as it is of an antiseptic nature ; but it would be 
wise in the first place to see that the bed is properly drained, 
and then to use a little lime as aw corrective. 


2426.—Chinese Sacred Lily.—Will you kindly give 
me some hints as to the management of the Chinese 
Sacred Lily? I had two fine bulbs. They have, how- 
ever, gone chiefly to leaf, and the leaves have run up to a 
great height, but I have only had two flowers on one and 
none on the other. They have been kept in a window in a 
sitting-room. What has been wrong in my treatment? 
Also, will the bulbs bear planting another year 7—M. E, H. 


*,* Your treatment appears to have been quite correct, 
as far as described. The fault probably lies in the bulbs 
themselves, which must have been imperfectly ripened, or 
of an inferior character. As a rule, this Lily flowers 
abundantly, and almost anyhow, but the foliage usually 
attains @ considerable height. Do not grow the bulbs in 
water again, but plant them out presently in some odd 
corner of the garden, rather deeply, where they may flower 
more or less for a@ year or two. 


2427.—Heliotrope losing its leaves.—I have a 
Heliotrope in a 10-inch pot, whose leaves are turning 
brown and falling off. Until a fortnight ago it seemed 
perfectly healthy. Itisina sunny position in a conser- 
vatory facing south, is potted in rather light sandy soil, 
and has had a fair amount of water. The temperature at 
night never falls below 42 degs. Can you please give 
me any advice?—H. H. A. 


** This plant almost invariably loses its old leaves at 
this season—just before the new growth commences—and 
there is nothing wrong. The only way to have green 
plants at this time of year is to keep them growing in an 
intermediate or warm greenhouse temperature. ‘'he 
plant had better be cut back moderately very soon, and as 
the spring advances it will break into fresh growth and 
bloom freely. 


2428.—Gloxinias.—I am sowing next month some 
Gloxinia-seed. Is it advisable to let the plants flower the 
first year—that is, this summer? Whatis absolutely the 
lowest temperature during the winter that it ig safe to 
keep them in when resting, if the plants are not turned 
out of pots?—R. W. 


*,* If the plants are healthy and strong, as well as 
fairly forward, it does them no harm to produce a few 
blossoms the jirst season ; but do not force or feed them to 
excess, By allowing them to produce a few flowers the 
Jirst year they can be selected and marked to colour, ete., 
only the best being grown on. Whether in or out of pots, 
the tubers wre never safe where the temperature falls below 
45 degs, in the winter. Wethink they keep better shaken 
out and surrounded with Cocoa-nut-fibre than in the pots. 


2429.—Culture of Smilax.—Will some of our 
readers be kind enough to give mea little idea about grow- 
ing Smilax? I have gota quantity and should like to grow 
it for market. State what soil it requires, what heat, and 
how must I grow it 7—A GREENHORNE. 

** This plant grows freely in any fairly light rich soil, 
A mixture of good loam with some peat or leaf-mould and 
sand suits it well. It does best planted out ina border in a 
Sairly warm greenhouse, averaging about 50 degs. to 
60 degs. Train the growths, singly as far as possible, 
to wires or strings fixed near the glass, and cut the 
shoots in long lengths for sale, training others in their 
places at once, 


2430.—Replanting Vines.—Having dug up my 
Vines, and making a new border, I propose to replant 
four of the old Vines, which are about eight years old, and 
to buy four new ones about three years old. I want to 
ask if you think the plan I propose to do with them will 
suit? (1), Cutting the old Vines back to about half their 
length. (2), To cut back the young Vines to the bottom 
wire as goon as planted? Willi you please tell me through 
GARDENING in your next issue? Tne border is outside.— 
G. W. 

*.* We think you may safely proceed as you propose. 
Shortening the old canes will reduce the strain on the 
roots, and enable them to form fresh roots more quickly, 
and cutting back the new ones will probably cause them 
to throw a@ strong break or two a-piece, and will improve 
them considerably, especially if the wood they carry 
now is none too strong. Of course, a good deal depends 
upon the condition the old Vines are in; tf at all worn 
out or exhausted it would be better to discard them and 
plant young ones. Lose no time in planting and pruning 
now, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 








*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpiroR of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—WMrs. Stephen Marshall.—The 
name of the Rhododendron is R. arporeum.— Willie,— 
The specimens were very poor, but we have done the best 
we can: 4, Leaf of Begonia Rex; 6, Eleeagnus; 8, a tri- 
color Pelargonium ; 10, Same as No. 8, You must send 
good pieces, and, whenever possible, flowers to identify the 
species or variety, as the case may be.—J. N. Dent,— 
Forced Double-flowered Peach. 


Names of fruits.—Anon.—Apples: 1, Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch ; 2, Alfriston ; 3, Cox’s Pomona.——H. A. Dud- 
ding.—Yorkshire Beauty. ——S. H'vson.—Fearn's Pippin. 
——J. Crouch.—Tne Pear is Glou Morceau, one of the 
finest early winter fruits. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not unswer Kp eae by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Mrs. J.—Consult some competent man in the district. A 
nurseryman could deal with this matter ata very small 
cost.— Penmaen,—You want no book for such a subject 
as you propose to writeupon. If you cannot write about 


flowers in the way you propose without assistance, you 
will make a very sorry affair of it. Evidently the journal 
in question wants a few straightforward practical talks with- 
out any of the book element init. Most papers now have 
such articles. ——J, C. A., Beddington.—The soil is much 
too poor and close. Two parts good loam, one part of 
leaf-mould, or not quite so much, and a dash of silver-sand 
are sufficient Theloam you have used is poor stuff,—— 
W. C.—We do not recommend traders ; but apply to any 
good nursery, or look carefully through our advertising 
columns,——B. Addy.—The Cypripediums named are well 
known. The only way is to either get a friend who knows 
Orchids well to see the fiower, or send it to us, and we 
will tell you. It ought to be a very good kind from such 
a cross.——.J. Harris.—You must get the landlord’s con- 
sent before removing the trees, unless, of course, you 
have an agreement to that effect. 


Replies next week to “ Teddington,” ‘*B. Addy,” 
‘*J, Gilbert,” ‘‘ Perplexed, Derby,” ‘‘E. J. Holyhonte,”’ 
Roland,” ‘‘Isle O’Valla,” ‘‘Ignoramus,’* ‘‘ Charles 
Wills,” ‘‘Inexperienced,” etc. Alargenumber of ‘‘ queries,” 
received just as we are going to press, will be answered 
next week, 


Catalogues received.—Spring Catalogue of Seeds. 
—Benj. Soddy, 243, Walworth-road, London.—Seeds.— 
Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux and Co,, 4, Quai-de-la Mégis- 
serie, Paris.——Novelties and Choice Seeds.—Messrs. Hogg 
and Wood, Coldstream, N.B. Begonias —B. R. Davis, 
Yeovil Nurseries, Yeovil.——Seeds.—W. Rumsey, Joyn- 
ing’s Nursery, Waltham Oross,——American Shrubs and 
plants.—T. F, Parker, Highlands Nursery, Kawana, N.C. 
——Seeds.—W. Bull, King’s-road, Chelsea, London,—— 
Seeds,—Messrs. Edmondson Bros., 10, Dane-street, Dublin. 
——Seeds.—Daniel Bros., Norwich. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Management of poultry.—Early next 
spring I am anticipating taking a small farm 
and going invery largely for poultry. I shall have 
a good yard, with a Grass field adjoining it, to 
which the poultry will have free access. As a 
constant reader of your valuable paper, would 
you oblige me by advising me as to the best 
breeds to keep for winter laying, and the best 
food to feed them on, etc. ?—GRIMSBY. 


*..* Houdans and Plymouth Rocks are good 
Fowls for laying and eating qualities combined. 
Some cross-bred Fowls also possess the desirable 
qualities of being good both for egg-producing 
and for table purposes, such as a cross between 
the Malay or Game and the Brahma. Minorcas 
and Andalusians are first-rate layers, but you 
could hardly find a better breed than the 
Plymouth Rock, being hardy, good at winter 
egg production, and, consequently, profitable. 
This breed also bears well the variableness of 
our climate, and thrives even on a damp soil. 
As to feeding, you would, with your extensive 
poultry run, tind two meals a day quite sufficient. 
The breakfast should consist of meal and other 
soft food, and grain be given shortly before 
roosting-time, as, digesting slowly, it affords 
support for the Fowls throughout the night. The 
soft food should be given in a warm state during 
the winter months, and in cold weather a good 
sprinkling of pepper should be added, and should 
consist of Barley-meal and sharps or pollard, 
and mixed to a stiff, dry paste, that will easily 
crumble and fall to pieces when thrown on the 
ground. Turnips, Carrots, Potatoes, and other 
vegetables, if boiled and mixed with the meal, 
conduce to good health. The hard grain may 
consist of Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buck- 
wheat, given in turn, a frequent change of diet 
being far better for the health of the Fowls than 
constant use of one klnd of grain. Buckwheat 
is much to be recommended for promoting egg- 
laying. Maize, however, must be supplied 
sparingly, as ib encourages the formation of 
internal fat, and, as arule, a fat hen does not 
lay. In commencing poultry-keeping it is 
important to secure young birds only—those 
hatched in March or early in April are the best. 
These should begin laying at six months old, and 
with good management continue to do so 
throughout the winter, when eggs fetch high 
prices. When ceasing to lay they will be in 
prime condition for the table, or they can 
be kept on till the following autumn 
(by which time they will have laid their second 
lot of eggs), and then disposed of and another 
lot of early-hatched pullets brought in. In this 
way, poultry-keeping will often be more 
profitable than if chickens are bred for stock 
purposes. The Houdan has many good points, 
and is probably the best of all the French breeds, 
It combines the shape, size, and quality of flesh 
of the Dorking, with earlier maturity, is a 
prolific egg-producer, and the chickens are 
hardy, and rapid in feathering. This breed is 
generally white (some individuals having black 
spots as large as a shilling), are bearded, and 
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have good top-knots of black and white feathers 
falling backward. The comb is remarkable, 
being composed of two flattened spikes, of long 
and rectangular form, opening from right to 
left, which are thick and fleshy, while a third 
spike grows between these two, having some- 
what the shape of an irregular Strawberry, and 
another, quite detached from the others, about 
the sizes of a Pea, shows between the nostrils 
and the beak, 


Pullets eating their feathers(G. W. ). 
—This bad habit is often contracted in chicken- 
hood, and is very difficult to cure when fairly 
begun, but is seldom, if ever, found where owls 
have plenty of exercise and green food. Tr 
what a daily supply of animal food will do 
towards breaking your pullets of this habit, and 
give them occupation by providing a heap of 
rubbish for them to scratch over. If the chief 
offenders can be discovered, isolate them from 
the others, or, perhaps better still, kill them, as 
the only likely remedy appears to be to cut the 
upper bill in such a way as to prevent the bird 
holding a feather in its beak. This is said by 
some poultry-keepers to answer, causing the 
Fowl to give up the habit as soon as it finds it 
cannot satisfy its cravings. But before resorting 
to extreme measures, give your Fowls more 
exercise, if possible, with plenty of green food 
and clean cold water. 





BEES. 

Removing Bees from roof of house 
(4. H. H., Heamoor).—This is often a very 
difficult operation, owing to the inaccessible 
position of the combs. Having first by the 
removal of the slates, etc., discovered the exact 
spot occupied by the colony of Bees, and being 
well protected with veil and bellows smoker, 
and after having injected a good volume of 
smoke, proceed to detach one comb at a time, 
and brush the adhering Bees into an empty 
skep, which, being in an inverted position, must 
have a thin cloth put over it directly each lot of 
Bees are brushed into it, to keep them from 
crawling over its edges. When most of the 
Bees have been secured (and if the queen is with 
those in the skep it does not matter if those on 
the wing remain uncaptured), proceed to fix the 
combs into the frames of a bar-frame hive in the 
following manner: Having placed a piece of 
flannel or other soft material ona board a little 
larger than the frames, and upon the flannel 
two pieces of tape long enough to tie round 
the frames, lay a comb upon these, and a frame 
upon the comb, The comb must then be so cut 
and pared as to make it fit into the frame, and 
the pieces of tape tied round to keep it secure. 
As each comb is fixed in a frame it must be 
placed in the hive, taking care to put the brood 
zombs in the centre, and to keep them as warm 
as possible. When all the combs are in the 
frame-hive the Bees must be shaken out of the 
skep on to the tops of the combs, and covered 
with a light quilt. They will soon run down 
and cluster amongst the combs, when thicker 
coverings should be put on, and the roof of the 
hive placed in position. It requires two people 
to carry out these operations successfully, and 
they should be well experienced in the manipu- 
lation of Bees, otherwise accidents are likely to 
happen, and the whole business end in failure. 
A bright, mild day at the end of April or early 
in May should be chosen for this operation. A 
good cheap book is ‘‘ Bee-keeper’s Guide Book.” 





BIRDS. 

Sickly Canaries.—I want toask youabout 
our birds. We had a beautiful little Canary, 
and apparently in its usual halth last Sunday 
morning, but on Monday night was found 
dead at the bottom of the cage. The other 
bird has been ill, and though it is slowly 
recovering, it is dreadfully thirsty, and keeps 
rubbing its head against the bars of the cage, 
and appears to be losing the sight of one eye. 
Could you give any reasons for it? The birds 
were given fresh seed last Sunday, so I have en- 
closed some of it so that you may examine it to 
see if it contains anything injurious. Trusting 
ve find an answer in your next paper,—QuEEN 
MABE. 


*,” We can find nothing injurious in the 
seeds, which are bright and good—in fact, they 





are the best of their respective kinds. Sudden 
deaths with cock Canary birds when in full 
song are, unfortunately, no uncommon matter, 
and which in many cases cannot be accounte 

for. Pet birds are too often indulged with 
sweet, pampering food, which brings on surfeit. 
The remedy for this is to give them spare and 
simple diet, and to put a small piece of alum 
(about the size of a Pea) in the drinking water, 
alternated with a little salt. Your other Can- 
ary is almost certainly suffering from surfeit, 
which often appears about the head and eyes, 
and will cause the feathers to drop away. A 
slight anointing of the head with a little scalded 
lard will give relief. Also supply it with plenty 
of fresh green food, put a rusty nail in the 
water, and give it a piece of old mortar, placing 
it between the bars of the cage that the bird may 
nibble at it. Plenty of exercise in a large cage 
or aviary will often bring about a thorough 
cure, 


Management of Doves (New Beginner). 
—Your Doves are, we presume, the Barbary 
Ring Doves. You may feed them upon Wheat, 
Rice, Hemp-seed, and Grits, such as are given 
to young chickens, These may be given in turn 
or mixed, and as green food the young tops of 
Turnips are very good for them. . You may keep 
them in a large cage or aviary, where they will 
pair and nest ; they are, however, very careless 
of their eggs, many becoming broken, and much 
fighting and quarrelling takes place among them 
when more than one pair are kept together. 
They will become very tame if allowed full 
liberty. We have had them build in a tree close 
to the dwelling-house and rear their young— 
coming to the door to be fed like Pigeons ; allow- 
ing themselves to be caught up by the hand, 
nursed and petted. Do not forget to supply 
your birds with a good allowance of sand, and 
to change the drinking water daily. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Cooking Cardoons.—Will you tell me 
the best way of cooking Cardoons? Especially 
the recipes in use amongst French cooks.— 
KATHLEEN, 


*,* Wash the Cardoons in water, and leave 
them in vinegar and water until about to cook 
them. Boil them in an enamel saucepan in 
milk and water (three parts of water and one of 
milk) uotil tender. Drain them, and serve with 
melted-butter. The French way is to melt a 
small piece of butter in a saucepan, and when 
they are well drained put them in and add a 
small quantity of good brown stock. The 
Italians place them in a very hob dish after 
draining them, and sprinkle them with grated 
Parmesan cheese, which they allow to melt into 
them. 


French Onion soup.—l. Cut a large 
Onion into slices, put into a saucepan with a 
piece of butter, and simmer over the fire till the 
Onion is a delicate brown. Mixa dessertspoon- 
ful of flour smoothly with a pint of water, stir 
this into the saucepan, and simmer for half-an- 
hour. Add pepper and salt, and serve: with 
crusts, 2. Slice the Onion as before, and put 
into a saucepan with a pint of milk, season and 
simmer till the Onion is tender. This can be 
thickened with flour if liked. 


Norfolk stew.—Stew together in a little water, 
Carrots, Turnips, Tomatoes, Onions, and Celery in about 
equal quantities ; season with pepper and salt. When 
the vegetables are thoroughly cooked the stew is thickened 
and enriched with mashed Potatoes and butter. 








LIMBERS, quickest, hardiest, and prettiest 
existing. Buy Hop Plants now. This year will cover 
walls, fences. verandahs, trellis work, arches, porches, and 
uorightly buildings. Lovely sea-green foliage, variegated in 
autumo, abundance yellow autumn bloom, grows 20 ft. high 
in oneseason. Streaming branches top to bottom. Plants last 
year’s ; grows anywhere or anyhow. 6 one-year-old plants, post 
free, P.O., 33.. Special offer: 12 (4 named vars ), 4s. 6d, Full 
instructions for growing with every order.—A. SIDNEY 
WILMOT, Hop Grower, Colebrooke Park, Tonbridge, Kent. 


ARDENER, or Gardener and Steward ; 
qualified in all departments; highest references. — 
Address, ‘R.,” care of Mr. Roe, 12, Fabian-rd., Fulham, 8. W. 


FOR SALE, a limited quantity TOBACCO. 





CLOTH. Excellent for fumigating purposes. Price, 
only 6d, per lb., carriage extra.—Apply E. THIRKELL & 
OO., 28, Brunswick-street, Liverpool. 


GECON D-HAND BOILER for Sale, will burn 
14 hours without attention. Also a Fletcher's Gas Boiler, 
good as new.—O, W. BAWKS, 11, Queea’s-road, Hastings. 
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Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 
859, BROCKLEY ROAD BROCKLEY, LONDON. 










Send for Latest Illustrated 


Catalogue, 
Hundreds “Genuine” Testimonials, 





' 


No. 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre- 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, 
Stages for plants, Painted one coat, 16-9z. glass, all neces- 
sary Ironwork. Delivered and packed free on rails at the 
following prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for New 
List, post free. 


No. 1 Span-roof. No. 2 Lean-to. 
7 ft, long 5 ft. wide £2 16 O] 7 ft. long5ft. wide £2 8 0 
Of, sy) Of “ss 4— 070. 18 tir fr htt. 5; 216 0 
LOftice spe 4 tbe eh 6a Ou ONO Biv pee cee bmn as 410 Q 
2 it eect re 6. Ol OPS fis see Sts © a 510 0 





For other sizes and prices write for Illustrated List to 
G . EA WW AHDYD, 
359, BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY, §.E. 


-ljx, THE CONICAL BOILER 


is the Cheapest, most efficient, and Eco- 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Oonservatories, Warehouses, 
Ohurches, Ohapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
4 Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
=-+) burn hollow. Sole Makers, 


id, NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CO., 
BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and Testimonials on application, 


| C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
* SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 





~¥ 








ROOMS, 38, King-street, Oovent-garden, London. Estab- 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post free. 

ATER! WATER!! WATER!!! Un- 


satisfactory existing wells tested, or fresh supplies 
discovered; contracts NO WATER NO PAY. Patronised 
by His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, District Councils, &c., 
&c.—Apply LEICESTER GATAKER, Bath. 


9 5 000 PAIRS OF LEGGINGS, just passed 
’ 


out 0 fservice ; very strong and good looking, 
with whalebone stiffening up sides, strap top and bottom, 
leather lace-up sides, extra bound leather top and bottom, 
Cost 7s. per pair. Will send one pair, post free, for 24 stamps 
from—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


WATER TANKS FOR STORING WATER. 

—Will hold 400 gallons, wrought iron, with manhole at 
top; weight 476 1b.; size, 4 feet. 3 inches square.. Carriage 
paid for £3 5s. each from—H. J. GASSON, Government 
Ooutractor, Rye. 


HE READING GREENHOUSES AND 
FOROING-HOUSES.— Thoroughly well built, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Timbers, red deal; glass, 2l-oz.; iron- 
work of best quality. Forcing-houses, 20ft. by 12ft., £10; 
40ft. by 12ft., £18 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft., £13 15s. ; 
20ft. by 12ft., £18 10s., carriage paid. Prepared timbers (not 
fitted), including door and ventilators, for forcing-houses, 
40ft. by 12ft., £5; 100ft. by 12ft., £11, on rail Reading. Cata- 
logue free.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road. Reading. 


IGHT WATERPROOF SHEETS, 6 ft. long, 

8 ft. wide, 23. 6d.; or 6 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, 58.; very 

strong, with brass fo ae cost four times the money. 

Post Free from—HY. JOHN GASSON, Government Oon- 
tractor, Rye, 


ARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 
large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt. Lot suit- 
able for covers for buildings at 12s. per cwt.—From H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


OVERNMENT SHOULDER BAG.—Valu- 


able to Gamekeepers and Gardeners. With flap at side, 
all pure linen, with wide shoulder strap and wide solid brass 
buckle, all complete. Sent post free for twelve stamps from 
HY. J. GASSON, Government Oontractor, Rye. — 


CANADA FOR FARMERS, FARM LABOURERS, 
AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and other parts of 
Canada, Also improved farms. : ’ 

Land and Olimate suitable for mixed farming of a)l kinds 

Capitalists, Agriculturalists, Farm Labourers, and Domestic 
Servants required. ‘ es 

25,000 Farmers in 1895 raised 60,000,000 bushels of grain in 
Manitoba besides other produce. The Reports of the Tenant 
Farmer Delegations which have visited Canada, and other 
illustrated pamphlets and maps issued under the authority 
of the Imperial and Canadian Governments, containing ful] 
information upon all subjects relating to Canada, may be 
obtained on application (GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
PERSONALLY OR BY LETTER) to the High Commissioner 
for Canada, 17, Victoria-street, London, 8.W.; or to Mr, 
John Dyke, 15, Water-street, Liverpool; or Mr. E. J. Wood, 
78, Beaufcrt-road, Birmingham, 
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. CO [>. 


755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E 


TO CLEA TO CLEAR! 


SALE HBZTy TENDER. 


To facilitate important developments in their works, W, COOPER, LTD., have decided to clear at 
once the remaining portion of last year’s stock. The following Conditions of Sale will be strictly 
adhered to :—- 

1.—All Tenders are to be sent in by February 12th, in sealed envelopes marked ‘* TENDER.” 

2.—The highest offer will be accepted, and the tenderer will at once be informed. 


3.—All lots are to be paid for within three days of acceptance of Tender, when the goods will be at 
once carefully packed on rail. 


























“ Amateur” ‘Span-Roof & Lean-to 
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Cooper’s Melon and Cucumber Frames. 
Greenhouses. Hygienic Heater. pipe 
Burning Paraffin or Gas without ; —T Zs 
fh. DANAAAAAAANAAAAAAMAAMAAAAAL 5 er or Smell. ; 
MIM SSEN ASAE RASTA ae RAED) hese Ileaters are constructe 
WL ZY) j ag a means of Heating by Hot 
LLET jy Air without the uce of het water 
= ti pf, or fires. 
Lor No, Uaval Price. 
222 to 231 OviELe OLI0 
232 to 239 1 USLOLO a4 
240 to 247 2 Dent an Ose et Lor. Usual Price. 
248 to 251 3 3 5 0 [356 to37L .. 1 Light Frame, 4ft. by 8ft. .. £018 0 
| 252 to 259 4 310 0 372. to/886.0..0. 2utks “5 6ft. by 4ft. .. Pal L es i) 
, 260 to 263 3) r Sn Oe) 387 to 394 A pa “s 6 ft. by 4 ft. 10> OG 
<a ae Eee F + | 895 to 397 gate » 8 ft. by 6 ft. 214 0 
The Amateur Forcing House. 398 to 39) .. 3 3, 4, 12 ft. by 6 ft. 315 0 
Garden 
TENANT'S FIXTURES. EVERYTHING COMPLETE. Lights 
e 
Span-roof. Usual Price. | 
Lor. Long. Wide. Packed on rail. 
alts rae See eR : “feet... .-bileet assn coe £216 0 
CLOMS TENE WEIS: (i te ote Digky« \ Maeecncty ies 1 Oiel) 
eset Ue ape a NOTE Pah ake eat here 400 
1ton4 25.57 Tom se) +e O74 Meee 5 0 0 
LBGOLE 67 ERA we Se earene., were, 6 00 
26°10 32. oe. ee aren pee TCL re cememrraictrele 810 0 SSS =e 
Bere ae nee. eo, Mane AT IO) SAV ase ors Lh ee E (Span-Roor). EVERYTHING SSS SS 
BIMMOLD reve 25 55 € omg Oy — nega rvtcnans 17 0 0 COMPLETE. {Serer —f aS 
43 £0:45.c tae. BOER HM tect LOU ERE 30 0 0 Packed and put on rail at following prices : Framework made of 2in. by 2in. stiles, and properly 
46.0:49.8 poste sArlODniss Woe: LO get aoe. 50 0 0 Lor. Length. Width, Usual Price. | Tabbeted for the glass, with good 2in, sash-bars. The 
50,;to bb.7 fan SO: sty 5 Aohae® ALO wees seat 20 0 0} 964to265 ... 7 tect am bitaet ad £2 10 © | Glazed Lights are nailed and bedded in good oiled putty. ¥ 
Lean-t: 266 10 268 8 5 + hohe ay ye Lor. é Usual Price. 
ean-te, , 26 6 55456 ” o. ” : ep 400 to 421—3ft. by 2ft., painted and glazed .. "On Oo 
66 to'64> Fae. (100Gb 16 410 1Cbumbice as pA yet) 269 to 270 See ee nO ee Rae 310 0 422 to 433—4ft. by 3ft., * » with@loz. 7 6 
O5:tGiC Zen eee Os Senet 'G ogy Rees 3:10 0 |): 2ibto 27 Boks MOG «6a 7; sss 410 0] 434 to 419—6ft. by 3ft. Siin., ,, x a 10 6 
681046 oe es RIT SIS SARS 510) 0%) 276. toj277) 5... Lo wey, ges EB aks 50 510 0 500 to 517—6ft. by 4ft. ‘ os - 10 6 
1 GxOIO en ns xe 15.4 ssfimawe LO ei SUE fice 810. O1a73 to 281 es. cL pee Tales 0 518 to 529—Good sound Lights, 6ft. by 3ft Qin, 
SUCOSOmR acme D0.Anse C.F Oe yt Le 11510,..0 6 pS =n ate head OR 53 1015 0 gazed. port nearly new stiles, ; 
SotoiPlerentesn. 25 wih BSP Ome gh Bree ae 16 10 0 | 284 to 2 Ty tas S NOUS Mig 15 5 0 tin. by Ijin. Se an 
92t095 ...... BOs & ize 10" 5, Se aS g3oson 95s to204 3. DO 27 0 0 F Bt ae ie ie be 
bs eae SMES oo Sa A ts sd MCE Pye UL joe Screy I 5015 git 10in. 3 1, Att, din. by St. din... 45 0 
j : Rea i Ti 7 tlazed Lights — 2, 4ft. 4in. b 
Span-Roof Forcing House. Span-Roof Villa Conservatories. Sete ate ee me a ate ein. ANd 
rye i . b 62. orbs b. a 
Span roof. Usual Price | ' 581 to 537—Unglazed Lights,’ 6ft. by’ 3ft, shit: 
96 to 101 mi) xd DO*py store: wees £9 0 0] ; stiles, Zin. by 2in. = ots on 0 
LOZ CO TOR age 20° Dy 12 ae ene Tt O.20 3 = 
10610 11d ss 20 by id see Mt 10 0| ““Invineible” Hot-Water Apparatus 
11.6500; 17RD oxen 40 by aOn a uwetee it fk Ong Dial acl fireicnen' eas iia ieee 
118°to 138. 40-by 12-—-—... 210 0 Most EFFICIENT Lor 558 cAREST IN EXISTENCE, 
124 HOwMIS Me! We, Lek 20) Dy dds aed died 25 0 0 Reaulsal Se ae 
1290tso1184'5 22k. 2 100 by ef. ne 40 0 0 stokehols & no brick 
LSS TOAST. Oe S25, LOOM Dy AIS Se Be 48 0 0 setting. Will last all 
ISS 0 LED ee 100 by 14 center 55 0 0 night without atten- 
Lean-to tion. Will burn 
fi E : ee house cinders there- 
LAS*t0 TES 20 by 9 Ren: TAOe0 fore costs: next to 
LAG HOTELS eee 20° by 1219 ees, 910 0 nothing for fuel. 
SSO AOU dec. e «5 20 ‘by. laa = Mees 1210 0 Anyone can fixit, A 
LOL A6 Bb2 ve. o's win A099 weet cee 14 0 0 child can stoke it. 
ABB TO TDS eae AG DY oat Braise Se sell Success guaranteed. 
bb to bG a 40 by 14 ares oe 21-106 = No. 1 Boilers only, 
1570458 — Aa. HOOJbyI9) dese 33 0 0| : E : SO aa capable of heating 
169:sa le Re AE, 200 sb 12» 9 naewaee 40 0 0} * Usual Price, so pu ae 75tt. din. Piping. 
160 100 by 14 47 0 0 Tor. Long. Wide. Packed on rail, Usual price 55s, Istimates for Coniplete Apparatus Free 
6 settee ee Se ‘ 300 to 307... 9 feet .. Gfeet .... £710 0 | On Application, _ io 
Ventilating Boxes for Side Walls 0 4 9] 398 to 317 a er ee 
x et 3 7 He IVa bees ete eh LO MONO 
S18 to S24 1s, ene Bie a teh MERI 40! Gh Span-Roof Poultry Houses, 
Garden Hand Frames. re - os iti dee Wh aati 2 eh ee i 4 = Made in sections, com- 
20 33 E SAA 290 a8 2 Sibi. 6 ale e, Wi i 
These Frames will be found to be very useful for pro- | 335 pee 50 “a Sty t Sie 0910 AO Sates a ‘fan 4 send 
tecting plants, seeds, slipe, and cuttings during the spring, 21-oz. for Roof 5 per cent. extra. for access to nest boxes, a 
which, if left uncovered, would probably fall victims to raised floor about 2tt. from 
the extreme cold so prevalent in this country during that ° giound 60 as to form dry run 
season. The Rapid underneath; nest, perch, lad- 
Zinc open tops, with glass cut to sizes, and zinc clips foy pera ; Painted one coat 
glazing same. Propagator. Mette s : 
Lor. penel Price. The onl feet Piopavatonr Lor Length. Width of Ries B jee 
a A MME LR ILE plinth yoo Se air raising: plants frou’ seeds slips, or] 88820 550 | ., 4 fh. a) 1ae UGE GHEE aE 
170 to 175 = i4 in, + 3 in, . Seanaree: == as cuttings. 560 to. 567... 5 ft. os.) afte 46 26fty 5. eat a9 0 
176 to 181 a 16 in. by 16 in. “ 93. ” ES - 568 to 571 6 ft 4 ft 6 ft 118 
182 to 191 he 18 in, by 18 in. rz 103. Od. ,, Lor. Usual Price. B72 to 674 |. 7th yh ae 6} ‘ 0 
192 to 203g» 32 20 in. by {in ., IleOd. 4, | 836t0845 .. 1ft.8in. by1ft, Gin, .. £1 5 0 ByBito 588 1B tei ih lpehs esol tae 5 0 
204 to 215 on 22 in. by 22 in. se 123. Od. © yy 846to0 349 wg 2S 2 ft. Gin. by 1 ft, 10in. .. 110 0 chs DS Es ni ke io 0 0 
916t0221 .. 24in by 24in. .. 186.6d. 4, ©! 880t0355 .. 4 ft. by 2 #t. ee 0 0 CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGH, 
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No. 883.—Vok. X VIL. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” FEBRUARY 8, 1896. 
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USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW | ™@aure, and the syringe. In August turn the 


plants outside under a sunny wall or fence to 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. ripen the growth. 
SPIRaAS, 


Hydrangea paniculata, Dielytra spectabilis 
Tue different varieties of the herbaceous|(the Lyre-flower), Solomon’s Seal, and a few 
Spirwas, though really hardy plans, aro ll/ te! twgdy patina lla dart ils, te which many ofthe kinds are thickly erin 
more or less amenable to pot-culture, and most ation, lifting and potting the roots in the rete it. peor nn aoe i eae ae av es a 
useful for forcing or flowering under glass in the keeping cool for a time, and bringing them into | winter and spring, for as soon as the flowers 
spring. The well-known S. (Hoteia) japonica, | a moderate warmth early in the year. Thefree| are over they should be removed to a lightly 
is very largely cultivated in this way, and where- | use of the syringe is of great use in forwarding | shaded spot in the open air, and there remain 
as when grown outside the tender young foliage aC eH re the blooming of all] until the end of September. In a low, light, 
and flower-spikes are frequently injured by late P t © epring. cool, and well-ventilated house they may, how- 
spring frosts, when grown under glass this is 
avoided, and the plants develop a degree 


ever, be grown well, and make & charming dis- 
play in April or May. No artificial heat is 
required, though it is just as well to exclude 

of luxuriance and beauty otherwise impossible. 

By careful culture this variety may be forced 

and had in bloom very early, but the equally 


frost if possible. 
Auriculas are raised from seed, and by means 
beautiful, though distinct, S. palmata, which 
has large palmate foliage and corymbs of 


of the offsets, but the latter is only adopted in 
rosy-crimson blossoms, with some others, resent 


the case of named varieties, and is a compara- 
tively slow method. Seed, if fresh, gérminates 
freely if sown in boxes of rich sandy loam in a 

anything like forcing, but if brought on gradu- 

ally in the ordinary temperature of a greenhouse 

form very handsome objects. 


greenhouse or frame in April, and kept moist 
and shaded. When } inch high prick them off 

The roots should be obtained and potted in the 
autumn (or they may be grown at home), placing 


into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, with good drainage, 
several in each, and in due time transfer them 
singly to 24-inch or 3 inch sizes, in which they 
them in a cold pit, or covering them with a few will bloom in about two years’ time, or may be 
inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre. If about the turn of shifted on into 5-inch pots, these being large 
the year the roots of §. japonica can have a enough for any plants. Use good loamy eoil 
gentle bottom-heat, but keeping the top cool, with a little leaf-mould or decayed manure, 
they will form fresh roots freely, and may then somes sand, and a dash of soot. Water freely 
be forced much better and earlier than other- during the spring and summer, giving liquid- 
wise. When in growth plenty of water must manure as the bloom-spikes rise, but in winter 
be given, the plants being semi-aquatic, and may keep on the dry side, and never water the 
be allowed to stand in saucers of water during plants overhead. Potting may be done after 
the day-time. Feed well, giving weak liquid- flowering or in September, and any offsets be 
manure, soot-water, and a solution of nitrate of removed and potted in small sizes at the same 
soda alternately. A new form of S. japonica time, keeping them under a handlight or ia a 
called compacta multiflora is a distinct and de- frame till established. 
sirable plant, and S. astilboides (white) also 
forces well. 
Propagate by division of the roots after 
flowering, planting the pieces out in deep, free, 


sandy soil, and keeping moist, when in two years 
they will be fit for forcing again. 


















































































AURICULAS. 

Though really hardy plants, the finer varieties 
are usually grown under glass, in order to 
preserve the delicate colours and markings of 
the flowers, as well as the farina or meal with 
which many of the kinds are thickly sprinkled. 


Cactus 
(including the varieties of Cereus, Phyllocactus, 
etc ), and several other succulent plants of the 
same nature, are extremely useful greenhouse 
and window plants, especially where only a 
limited amount of attention can be given, as 
they do not suffer in the least from neglect in 
watering for a few days at almost any time, 
while the blossoms of many are extremely large 
and handsome. 

They are propagated (with very few excep- 
tions) by means of cuttings, which strike easily 
in very sandy soil and a warm place in the 
summer. For potting, a compost of loam, with 
half a part each of leaf-mould, peat, sand, and 
old mortar-rubbish, will grow all of this class 
well. Briefly stated, the routine of culture 
consists in giving the plants as much heat and 
sun as possible, and a fair amount of moisture, 
during the growing season, and keeping them 
dry and safe from frost during the winter. The 
Epiphyllums require stove treatment, at least 
in the winter, when they naturally come into 
bloom ; these are grafted on the Pereskia stock, 
and not struck from cuttings, like the others. 
The 

KALOSANTHES, 

formerly known as Crassulas, are succulent 
plants from the Cape of Good Hope, bearing 
fine, showy heads of small blossoms, usually of 
ared or scarlet colour. They are very easily 
grown, and perhaps more easily propagated by 
means of cuttings of almost any scrap of the 
growth inserted anyhow in sandy soil, placed in 
& warm house or pit, and kept fairly moist, than 
anything else that could be mentioned. When 
rooted, pot off singly. When growing again, 
cut out the point of each, and shortly afterwards 
shift into 5-inch pots aud stand out-of-doors. 
The next spring, again cut out the points, shift 
into pots one or two sizes larger, and when 
established stand them out-of-doors in the full 
sun to ripen the growth. The plants will 
flower freely the following summer, but as they 
require two years’ growth to attain a flowering 
state, two sets of planed must be grown if bloom 
is wanted every year. (ood free or sandy loam, 
with a third part of leaf-mould or old hot-bed 
manure, and some sand, suits these plants well. 
Water, and some weak liquid-manure occasion- 
ally, should be given rather freely while the 
growth is being made, but during the winter 
keep almost dry. Rochea falcata is a common 
and ery useful plant, with fine heads of orange- 
scarlet flowers, closely related to the foregoing, 
and requiring similar treatment, 


CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS, ETC 

In this stately herbaceous subject we have 
another hardy plant that is, however, invaluable 
for conservatory decoration, and indeed almost 
indispensable where much grouping isto be done. 
Of this truly noble plant there are two varieties, 
one with flowers of a soft blue, the other pure 
white, and, of course, the latter is much more 
effective and admired than the other. Both are 
perennial, and easily raised from seed sown in 
April, in a frame or cool-house, when the plants 
will bloom finely the following summer. Prick 
the seedlings off and pot them when ready, 
getting them into 4-inch or 5-inch pots by the 
winter, and affording the protection of a cool 
house, pit, or frame until the spring. When 
they begin to grow again shift them into 6-inoh 
or 8-inch or 9-inch pots, according to strength, 
using good, rich, loamy soil, made quite 
firm. As soon as the pots begin to fill with 
roots give water rather freely, and liquid- 
manure once or twice a week, and about July 
the noble spikes, often 6 feet or more in height, 
will begin to expand. Cuttings of side-shoots 
from the base may also be struck under a hand- 
light towards the end of the summer, and these 
also will flower the following season, though 
not perhaps quite so finely. 
C, isophylla, ©. fragilis, C, Barrelieri, and 


DEUTZIA GRACILIS, 


though an all but hardy shrub, does well in 
pots, as well as forcing readily, and the numerous 
racemes of pure white blossoms render it a 
charming object in the spring or early 
summer, It is propagated by means of cut- 
tings, which if the nearly ripened wood 
is employed should be inserted in sandy 
soil in the autumn, in a frame or under a 
handlight, or side-growths of the young wood 
may be struck in heat in the spring. The best 
way to get good plants quickly is to plant out 
the rooted cuttings (in spring) in a bed of good 
loamy soil out-of-doors, and in two yeara they 
will be fine plante, fit for gentle forcing. Lift 
and pot them in the autumn, and bring them into 
the greenhouse or forcing-pit early in the year. 
The plants may also be grown altogether in 
pots, cutting them back more or less after 
flowering, and when broken into growth again 
repotting, using the same or slightly larger sizes. 
Keep under glass for a time, encouraging a free 
growth by means of the free use of water, liquid. 
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one or two others of drooping or trailing habit, 


are also very useful for pots and hanging- 


baskets. Of most there is a white as well as a 
blue form. They are easily increased by means 
of cuttings struck in the spring, or by division 
of the old roots. Pot firmly in good loamy 
soil and water moderately. B. C, RB. 





GARDEN WORE.® 


Conservatory, 

In large gardens the conservatory is usually an orna- 
mental structure, and should always be bright with flowers 
and foliage plants. Very often the architect, in his efforts 
to produce a handsome or stately building, loses sight of 
the fact that the structure is to be furnished with plants, 
and the gardener is often worried, in the winter season 
especially, to keep up the supply of flowering plants, and 
present a bright appearance. I have had some experience 
of these dark, dismal structures, and of the waste of plant 
life which they involve. When one has a dark lofty house 
to keep effectively furnished, our first resource are climbers 
and creepers, with a few good hanging-baskets. The 
second idea must be Palms and Tree-Ferns. Having done 
our best with these to give elevation, and produce a 
graceful effect with long arching fronds of Ferns and 
Palms, and overhead drapery of climbing plants, the 
flowers can be introduced in groups varying in size accor- 
ding to the plantsin season. In all cases the groups of 
flowers will be backed up and associated with elegant 
foliage. Well-grown specimens of Camellias, Acacias, and 
other suitable plants may be introduced where suitable, 
and space permits, Itis possible in this way to makea 
large conservatory very interesting without going to a 
great cost in other houses for the purpose of keeping up 4 
supply of flowering plants. There must, of course, be 
other houses for growing suitable plants, and never so far 
as I remember was there such a demand for flowers for 
cutting as at present. Therefore there must be houses 
specially suited for bringing on plants to supply necessary 
changes in the conservatory and provide a continuous 
supply of flowers for cutting, The most useful flowers for 
cutting at the present moment are bulbs, Daffodils being, 
I think, the favourites. These are very easily produced, 
and when a good stock has been got together, the home 
supply will be sufficient. 


Stove. 

The necessary repotting may be commenced now, Itis 
customary to go through the collection about this season, 
Young stuff will require shifting into larger pots. Cuttings 
to raise young stock can betaken. Old plants, which may 
be getting too large for the house, need not be repotted, 
as if kept till end of May they may be hardened off and 
plunged or planted outside for the summer, and afterwards 
thrown away. It isa good plan to keep up a stream of 
young plants by annual propagation, and gradually work 
off the old plants outside, Nighttemperature now 65 degs , 
the atmospheric moisture to be supplied by damping 
floors or using the syringe on bright days. Many stoves 
are supplied with evaporating-troughs on the flow pipes, 
and a constant supply of vapour is given off which keeps 
the atmosphere moist. 


Ferns under Glass. 


Young plants in emall pots may be shifted on, seedlings 
pricked off into boxes, or potted singly in small pots, accor- 
ding to size and strength, keeping the small plants close 
and shaded till some progress has been made. Ripe spores 
may be gown thinly in pans or small shaliow boxes, filled 
with suitable soil made firm. The watering is best done 
by dipping in tank or tub. Fera-seeds are so light that 
they are easily carried down too deep for germination if 
watered on the surface. I have known the spores carried 
through the pans altogether when watered from above, as 
was proved by thecrops of Ferns growing on the hard bed 
on which the pans were standing, Many of the Asple- 
niums are viviparous, and can be propagated from the 
fronds. 

Cucumbers. 


If the conditions are suitable, healthy young plants set 
out now will speedily fill the house, Let the main stem 
ascend some distance before stopping. This will add to 
their strength and vigour. Ifa lot of fruits are required 
ag soon as possible, plant a yard apart, but if a heavy 
summer crop is wanted, plant wider apart, and let the 
plants grow out and extend, If there is a little bottom- 
heat to give the plants a start they will do without much 
bottom-heat later on. We have one house where the 
bottom-heat consists of a ridge of warm manure, and on 
this hills of about halt a bushel of suitable soil are laid for 
the plants. And they are always very successful, more go, 
in fact, than is the case with some houses supplied with 
bottom-heat pipes. The roots of the Cucumbers work 
into the manure, and seem to thrive upon it. 


Mushroom-house. 


Continue the making of hot-beds till the middle or end 
of March, afterwards a cooler place must be found. Give 
liquid-manure to beds in bearing when water is required. 
Seakale, Rhubarb, Chicory, and Dandelion-roots may still 
be introduced ; the two last will be useful when blanched 
for salads. 

Window Gardening, 


Cuttings of the young shoots of Fuchsias, Campanulas, 
etc., may be rooted under a bell-glase, or they may 
be inserted in a box, and a square of glass laid over them 
to keep the air in confinement. Sow seeds. of various 
kinds, and treat in same way. 


Outdoor Garden. 


The weather at the time of writing is suitable for 
fetching up arrears of work, especially in all kinds of plant- 
ing. It is a safe rule never to plant anything without 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a ih lege later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


thoroughly preparing the site. Roses especially, and all 
kinds of herbaceous plants, need this attention. Every 
three or four years herbaceous beds and borders should be 
thoroughly renovated, and all the plants lifted except a very 
few which are better without disturbance, and which, as 
far aa possible, should be grouped by themselves. Herb 
Lilies (Alstromerias), for instance, improve with age, and 
there are other things which I need not particularise now 
which are best left alone. Lilium candidum (Old White 
Lily), if they are doing well, should not be disturbed. 
Theee are exceptions to the rule, For the most part, take 
up herbaceous plants every three or four years, trench and 
manure land and replant. If the trenching is done in 
autumn the ground will be in good condition for replant- 
ing in February. It is too late now to plant spring-flower- 
ing bulbs, but where no provision has been made for a 
good supply of epring flowers something may yet be done 
by planting Wallflowers, Daisies, Primulas, and autumn- 
sown annuals, only it is useless buying little bits of any- 
thing. It willbe better to buy good plants if one has 
fewer of them, The Montbretias may be planted now or 
a little later. They are among the most beautiful late 


summer flowers. 
Fruit Garden, 


Open-air Figs are very often failures through mis” 
management. To secure a crop the wood must be well 
ripened, which means they must have a well-drained 
position against a warm, sunny wall—that is, of course, if 
we plant in the midland or northern counties, There need 
not be much excavation if the subsoil is clay. I should 
prefer to let it remain, but to place a thick layer of brick- 
rubble and lime-siftings on the top of the clay, and build 
the border on it, and lift it up above the surface. In such 
a position Figs may be grown if the branches are rightly 
managed, which really meansif they are trained thinly, so 
that the sunshine can reach the wall through the foliage. 
In the culture of those fruits which require the shelter and 
warmth of a wall it is unwise to cover up the wall with 
growth so that the sun’s rays cannot reach it. This will 
be easily understood without going into it further. Those 
who like Melons, or whose duty compels them to grow 
them, will find it to their advantage to keep a few young 
plants always coming on. I have always thought that 
when one has plenty of plants they seem to do better. 
Keep late Vines quiet for the present. Let them have all 
the rest they can; but when a start is made keep the 
temperature steady. 


Vegetable Garden. 

We may have to wait for the weather. I would rather 
do so than sow or plant anything when the land is wet or 
sticky. Those who do not sow Peas or plant Beans in 
the autumn may fetch up arrears now by sowing in pots 
or on turves, or in some other way. Peas transplant very 
well it well hardened and carefully handled. And I have 
always had a fancy to raise the first lot of Long-pod 
Beans under glass since I first tried it, now many years 
ago. If planted out before they have become drawn they 
start away at once and bear very freely. New plantations 
of Rhubarb may be made any time now. Of courses, in 
all notes about planting or sowing, some districts and some 
gardens are much drier and warmer than others; but it 
ig quite possible to make an early border ina warm, sunny 
spot, and here a row or two of Peas, Beans, Carrots, 
Radishes, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and anything else one 
may desire early should be planted, not in large quantities, 
but enough to meet the first demands, Get all land 
trenched up, and let the weather act upon it. Those who 
neglect this work are throwing away a chance of improv- 
ing their crops. E. Hoxpay. 





THH COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Extracts froma Garden Diary from February 
Sth to February 15th, 


Tied down and stopped Vines in early houeces, Bunches 
developed freely. Night temperature 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
The lowest point is generally reached about sunrise, and if 
the morning is bright the fires are only stirred enough to 
keep them in, as it is more economical to let the sun do 
as much of the work as possible. Disbudded early Peaches, 
The work is usually spread over three weeks or s0, taking 
off the front and back shoots first, and then thinning side 
growths, always leaving the best shoot near base of branch, 
and a steady night temperature 50 degs. to 55 degs,, the 
lowest point at sunrise, the fires carefully kept down when 
the sun shines. Potted off Zonal and bedding “ Gera- 
niums.” Shifted on autumn-rooted Fuchsias into 5-inch 
pots. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, White 
and Yellow Marguerites, Heliotropes, etc. Placed Dahlias 
and Salvia patensin heat, We want aslarge a stock as we 
can get of these. Divided offsets of Lobelia Queen 
Victoria (purple-leaved variety), cardinalis, and started in 
single pots. I once nearly lost a very large stock of 
this Lobelia through wintering in a cold frame. Some 
seasons they may live outside, but when a severe winter 
comes they are safe only in a house where fire-heat can be 
used. Pruned old plants of Fuchsias. Shall shake out and 
repot in the course of a week or ten days. The very 
largest plants will be plunged or planted out in May in the 
border or in groups about the lawn. Commenced repot- 
ting the Ferns inthe fernery under glass. Those kinds 
which produce spores freely are raised from seeds in pre= 
ference to dividing old plants, which are generally more or 
less weakly. It may be asked, What then is done with 
old plants? And usually early in June any old plants 
which can be spared are plunged or planted out in the 
Fern glade, and are left there as long as they remain effec- 
tive, and in the autumn are taken to the rubbish heap. 
Such kinds as do not produce spores freely must of course 
be propagated by division. Adiantum Farleyense does not 
produce fertile fronds, and must be cut off ; but in work- 
ing up stock it is better to cut up youug plants than old 
ones. With young plants we may cut up into single 
crowns, but the centres of old plants are usually weak. Of 
late years we have used more loam in potting Ferns than 
was formerly the case, and find that the plants can be 
grown as large in smaller pots, But in all oases we are 
particular about drainage. Ferns require a good deal of 
water, and unless the drainage is free, the soil gets sour 
and pasty, and the plants cannot flourish, Sowed more 
Peas. Planted another frame with Asparagus, and covered 
an Asparagus-bed with spare lights, 


ORCHIDS. 
? i 
SEASONABLE WORK. 


In Orchid collections where a number of different 
species are grown there will, during the spring 
and early summer months, be many plants that 
require attention as to potting, etc., therefore, 
now that a favourable opportunity offers, it 
would be well to get in a supply of fresh green 
Sphagnum Moss and good fibry peat, sufficient at 
least to last for the next two or three months, 
The Sphagnum, when obtained, should, if time 
will allow, be carefully looked over, picking 
out all dead leaves and particles of Grass, so 
that when it is used it may be free from trouble- 
some weeds, which, if allowed. to grow in the 
pots, are sometimes difficult to eradicate, 
Previous to placing the Moss on the potting- 
bench as being ready for use, it is very 
important to examine it very closely for slugs 
and other insects that frequently are found 
amongst it. If such work be neglected at 
the proper time a great loss of roots and 
flower-spikes will be the result. A good plan 
with freshly-gathered Sphagnum is to spread it 
out thinly on a boarded floor in a covered 
shed, if available, where, if frequently turned 
over, it will keep ina living condition sufficiently 
long for the early season’s requirements. As 
regards peat, the best light brown fibry mate- 
rial should be obtained if possible. Although 
rather expensive, it is much better in every way 
for the plants than that used for ordinary 
purposes. Some growers, with a view of 
economising their best peat, store it away in 
warm, dry sheds. Such practice is a mistake, 
as when required for potting, and broken up 
into small pieces, it frequently crumbles to 
dust. It is far more preferable to allow it to 
dry naturally by stacking on boards out in ths 
open air like other potting-soils; at the 
same time protect it from heavy rain- 
falls. A sufficient quantity of tough, fibry 
loam should also be procured and stored in a 
like manner. Loam is used principally for such 
terrestrial Orchids as Calanthes, both deciduous 
and evergreen, Phaius, Lissochilus, Cyrtopo- 
diums, Thunias, and others of a like character. 
When repotting Orchids it is usual to mix crocks 
with the compost, therefore, while there is time, 
let a plentiful supply of these, broken up small, 
be got ready, so that there will be no delay 
when such work is commenced. ‘To be success- 
ful in the cultivation of Orchids, one of the great 
agents ruling plant life, I'ght, is absolutely 
necessary, and the greatest amount of light can 
only be obtained by thoroughly washing the roof 
glass of the houses inside and out whenever it 
becomes necessary to do so. The present time 
affords a good opportunity for such work, choos- 
ing a comparatively dull day in preference to a 
sunny one, because sometimes if the roof is 
washed with the sun shining upon the glass, it is 
unavoidably left in a smeary condition. Ia 
rearranging the collection see that each plant is 
placed in such a position that it will obtain its 
full share of light, nothing being more disad- 
vantageous to the health of small-growing 
species as when overshadowed by larger 
examples. Before returning the plante to their 
respective positions, every one should be ex- 
amined for insect pests. Sponge over the leaves 
of each plant lightly, which; if it does no good, 
certainly does no harm. Wash all the pots, 
stages, etc., and endeavour to make everything 
as clean and attractive in appearance as circum- 
stances will permit. Such work being com- 
pleted, the ground underneath the stages should 
be forked up, and such plants as Tradescantias, 
Selaginellas, Begonias with ornamental foliage, 
small-growing Ferns, etc., may be planted 
therein. Also make a pretty edging upon and 
around the stages with such free-growing plants 
as Isolepis gracilis, Panicum variegatum, Fit- 
tonias, etc. Such an arrangement has a pleasing 
effect at all times, being also especially useful 
for atmospheric purposes, and is much apprecia- 
ted by all lovers of plant life. W. B. 


Dendrobium.—Will you kindly name the 
enclosed Dendrobium and the other Orchid? I 
should be very thankful for any hints as to their 
culture. —LEARY. 


*.* The Dendrobium flower sent for name is 
D. nobile. The plant will succeed either in a 
pot or basket, which must be well drained, using 
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a fresh, open compost, consisting of equal parts 
of peat and Moss, well mixing plenty of broken 
crocks with it. The proper time for repotting 
the plant is immediately young roots are seen 

ushing from the base of the new growths. 

Vhen making its annual growth the high, moist 
atmosphere of the stove or Pine pit is essential. 
Water should be copiously applied throughout 
the growing season, and on warm, sunny after- 
noons, when the house is closed, a good syringing 
overhead will be very beneficial. Immediately 
growth is completed water should be gradually 


withheld and the plants should be removed to | 


an ordinary greenhouse or vinery, there to 
remain fora rest. While in this dormant state 
water should only be given in just sufficient 
quantities to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. When the flower-buds show them- 


rather the more paying crop of the two. These 
plants do best when planted in brick pits on 
each side of the house with a 4-inch pipe run- 
ning along the bottom of each, from the end of 
September to March or April, but as a summer 
crop they may be grown on ridges of soil laid on 
the ordinary ash-beds or ou a raised staging. 
Do not grow either in pots, as large boxes are 
better, but if planted out in beds they do better 
still. The two best Cucumbers are Telegraph 
Improved and Lockie’s Perfection. The two best 
Tomatoes Ifield Gem, and Early Ruby. Tomato- 
plants will run about 6 feet to 12 feet in a 
season. 





A JAR OF WHITE LILIKS. 


No flower is more stately and beautiful than 
the common White Lily, whether growing inthe 


ROSES. 

Roses. — The Roses in my greenhouse, 
Niphetos and Perle des Jardins, planted out in 
the border on south side and trained over the 
roof, are throwing up shcots from the base. 
Would any of your readers kindly inform me 
whether it is too early in the year to retain 
these? I do not wish for Roses in the autumn, 
but in late winter. Is it desirable to cut away 
all old wood directly after flowering, or to keep 
one old and one new branch ?—J. C. K. 

*," Niphetos and Perle des Jardins are 
Roses that flower from all growth made, If 
you have the latter trained over the roof it must 
be an old plant of the normal variety, or else 
one of the climbing sport introduced some four 
or five years ago. If the latter, do not prune it ; 


selves prominently the plants may again be 
brought into heat with a view to their bloom- 





A jar of White Lilies, showing the beauty of a bold and simple arrangement. 


ing. The name of the other flower enclosed is 
Kpidendrum ciliare. It is frequently imported 
growing together with Cattleya Mossiz, From 
the time this plant starts into growth until it is 
in flower it requires liberal supplies of water, and 
should be placed in a very light position in an 
intermediate- house temperature. After the 
flowers fade give the plant a short rest by with- 
holding water at the root. 





Tomatoes, etc , in greenhouse (7. J. 
Best) —Any of the plants you mention may be 
cultivated in such a house, but do not attempt 
to grow more than one of them in the same 
house. The treatment of all three differs very 
much, and anyone by itself will be far more 
likely to prove profitable than a mixture. 
Melons are out of the question, being decidedly 
unprofitable. You must choose between one of 
the other two ; either will yield much about the 
same return, but at present Cucumbers are 








demand, as a cut flower indoors. 


garden or used boldly, as its majestic spikes 
Inablue-grey | wood of the old variety and Niphetos. 





nor should you cut away any but superfluous 
Under 
glass, and now that the sun has 
gained power, by all means re- 
tain the growths from the base. 
They should give you a good 
bloom, and come on again in 
August, and a third time during 
the winter. Wedo not see such 
a quantity of flower at one time 
upon such varieties as Niphetos 
and Perle des Jardins as is the 
case with Maréchal Niel and 
other climbers, but the _first- 
named flower in succession upon 
all young growths. 


Pruning Roses. — Will 
you kindly give me a few hints 
on pruning Rose-trees? Ought 
I to cut back all shoots, leaving 
about three or four buds? And 
ought they to be cut square or 
slanting ?—J. A. Smirn. 

*,” The rule is to cut back 
the shoots of the weaker-grow- 
ing varieties to two, three, or 
four buds only (according to cir- 
cumstances), but those of vigor- 
ous habit need only have the 
stronger shoots shortened to a 
fourth, a third, or more of their 
full length. In either case all 
weak growths, as well as old 
snags, should be cut right out, 
leaving only the stronger ones, 
pruned as above. Again, to ob- 
tain a few fine blooms, prune 
more severely than if a profusion 
of medium-sized blossoms is pre- 
ferred. 


Pegged-down Roses.— 
I should be glad to know the 
best time to cut away the shoots 
that have flowered, and like- 
wise the best time to peg 
down new shoots? My Roses 
throw up long shoots before the 
‘flowering - time, which wave 
about and spoil the effect of the 
bed all the summer. If pegged 
down they flower in autumn, 
and the later shoots do not ripen 
sufliciently to make good wood 
for the next year.—J. ©. K, 
*,” If you had read my notes 
upon pegged: down Roses in the 
past you would have noted that 


jar of earthenware, with boughs of Scotch Fir, | immediately after flowering is the best time 


whose colouring harmonises with both jar and 
Lilies, they look extremely well, and last in 
beauty for many days. 





An unsatisfactory greenhouse 
(Sleepy Hollow). —It is difficult to assign a cause 
for the failure of the plants mentioned, certainly 
without full particulars. A great deal depends 
upon the construction of greenhouses—more than 
many would believe—and another most impor- 
tant matter is the quality of the water used, 
this being really a far more vital point than the 


kind of soil employed. Many of the small lean. | 


to greenhouses attached to villa residences are 
quite unsuitable for the growth of choice 
plants, but with careful treatment something 
can generally be found that will succeed. 
Better get a few plants each of Pelargoniums of 


others, and see which thrive best, ° 


| early part of April will do for this. 


| to cut away the wood. This gives new growth 
| afar better opportunity to grow and mature. 
| You should not allow tall growths to sway 
| about in the wind. It injures the eyes that 
would be of service the following season. You 
must cut away what old wood your old plants 
can spare, and then peg down the remainder. 
Any time between the end of February and 
Next year, 
if you cut away the growth now to be pegged 


| down early, your plants will mature summer 


wood sufficiently to come on and bloom before 
much growth is made from the base, 

Pruning Roses (Rectory).—Of course, 
your Roses are under glass, or the leaves sent 
would not be so perfect. We have no doubt that 
the larger leaf is from Gloire de Dijon ; anyhow, 


| whatever variety, by all means allow the longest 
sorts, Fuchsias, Begonias, Heliotropes, and | 


and youngest growth to remain. As the plants 





have been neglected, cut away all the old wood 
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you can without loss of that made last summer. 
All climbers and strong growers flower best 
upon wood of the previous season, and we 
must always preserve this if a good result is to 
be obtained. You should cut away more or 
less of the old growth, according to how the 
wall is covered, but do not let dormant wood be 
closer than 15 inches to 18 inches, if you can 
avoid it, without sacrificing good rods of last 
year’s growth. 


Mildew on Roses.—I will be much obliged 
if you will give me advice about the treatment of 
my Roses? For the last several years they have 
been quite spoilt by mildew. Last spring they 
were all taken up and the ground trenched, 
thinking it might do good, but they were no 
better this year. They got nothing but well- 
decayed farmyard manure. Is there any top- 
dressing you can recommend, or what can I do? 
They are in a bed in the open air, also in a large 
Rose-house (unheated), but they are equally bad 
under glass. The garden is close by the sea, in 
the north of Scotland, and a clay soil. But for 
the mildew the Roses would flourish well.— 
JOHN 0’ GROATS, 


* .* This is a most troublesome affection when 
it once gets fairly hold of a collection of Roses. 
We have known cases, and in Scotland too, 
where nothing could be found to cure or even 
mitiyate the evil, though every imaginable 
remedy was tried. In some parts of the ‘* Land 
o Cakes” it is simply impossible to grow Roses 
or to induce them to bloom, owing to the con- 
stantly humid and mild atmosphere. We fear 
this may prove a similar case, and can only 
suggest the frequent use of sulphide of potassium 
or anti-blight powder over the foliage. 


Hardy flowers for a town garden.— 
The handsome German Irises adapt themselves 
to almost any circumstances as regards soil and 
situation, and are well worthy of a trial, the 
darker shades being used, as these do not suffer, 
as do their white sisters, from the emanations 
of the surrounding chimneys, which soon spoil 
the purity of the white flowers. Campanulas, 
both grandis and latifolia, are strong-growing 
perennials, and are little affected by a smoky 
atmosphere. ‘The scarlet Lychnis chalcedonica 
is also long-suffering and remains in bloom for 
many weeks. This plant is not widely cultivated 
now, but its brilliant flower-heads are a feature 
in any garden. Hrigeron speciosum, also known 
as Stenactis speciosa, is a summer-blooming 
perennial, with large Aster-like flowers of bluish- 
mauve with yellow eyes Galega officinalis is a 
free-growing plant, and is covered during its 
period of bloom with pink Pea-shaped blossoms 
‘The handsome Doronicum plantagineum Harpur 


Crewe, with its large yellow star-like flowers, is 


hardy and spreads rapidly, as does the well- 


known Chrysanthemum maximum, with large 
Daisy-like blossoms, which appear before thoseof 


the somewhat similar Pyrethrum uliginosum 
Montbretias, valuable from their vivid orange- 
red colouring, should be tried ; as might be the 
beautiful hybrid Alstrcemerias, which if planted 
6 inches deep are hardy in most soils. If these 
latter succeed there is nothing in the garden to 
excel the loveliness of their delicately tinted 
flowers, ranging in colour from faint red to 
creamy-buff. On the rockery the well-known 
London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa) should not 
be omitted as, although common, it is, when 


bearing its lace-like flower-panicles, an object of 


great beauty.—S. W. F. 


Saxifraga cotyledon varieties for 
pots.—As a pot plant for the conservatory and 
greenhouse very few members of this genus can 
surpass this species and its varieties. Of these 
latter the most beautiful perhaps is that known 
in gardens as §. nepalensis, a charming plant 
when seen in good condition, and producing its 
great rosettes of silvery leaves fully 15 inches 
across. In moist sandy soil I have seen them 
even larger than thie, the huge pyramid of white 
blossom at the base reaching almost to the ex- 
treme of the leaves. Indeed, this appears a 
characteristic of this variety, which one does 
not often see. Another point of distinction is 
the graduated form of the pyramid from base to 
summit. The flower-spike is from 18 inches to 
20 inches high, forming a perfect pyramid. 
Another good kind is S. pyramidalis, which is 
much more frequently seen in cultivation, In 

















this the rosettes are more clustered, and the 
leaves more erect, shorter, and blunter than 
in the preceding. This variety, in my ex- 
perience, has not the branching habit of S. 
nepalensis, nor do the flower-spikes possess the 
perfect pyramidal form of that kind, the flower- 


spike for the first 4 inches or so being usually 
bare, developing eventually into a somewhat 


taller and denser plume-like pyramid. It is 


quite easy to increase the type and 8S. pyrami- 
dalis by division, while 8. nepalensis can be best 
increased by offsets, which are produced at the base 
of the flowering rosettes. The offsets make greater 
progress if dibbled out into sandy loam a few 
inches apart. When grown in pots these should 
always be freely drained, and in addition to the 
sandy loam—which should constitute the bulk 
of the soil—some broken brick or old mortar- 
rubbish will be found beneficial. Always pot 
firmly and avoid overmuch water at the 
root. The size of pot must be regulated by the 
plants. Quantities of medium sized plants are 
grown for market in pots 6 inches across, —E, 





FERNS. 


FERNS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Tk illustration shows what bold effects may be 
got from growing Ferns in the rock garden 





in some shady, moist spot, perhaps near to trees, 
where flowers cannot live. The finest growths 
of the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) we have 
seen have been in such positions as those shown 
in the illustration, where can be gathered to- 
gether the choice forms of the Lady and Male 
Ferns, and others. Ferns are a source of de- 
light through the best part of the year when in 
suitable surroundings, not when starved in poor 
soil or in ® hot corner. Given moisture, shade, 
and a good peaty or vegetable soil, and they will 
make specimens one can be proud of, and which 
one would scarcely think possible they could 
attain to. 





Making a fernery.—I want to make a 
small fernery by side of lawn, 14 yards long, 
2 yards wide. It is very shaded, there being 
trees at back. Would you tell me what Ferns 
would grow, and what sort of soil T should want? 
The soil is poor, I have some common Ferns in 








it. Also places where I could get them?— 
EK. J. HOLYOAKE. 

** Any of our hardy native Ferns will thrive, 
a few of the most suitable being Aspidium Filix- 
mas (the Male Fern), A. spinulosum (Broad 
Shield Fern), A. angulare (Prickly Shield Fern), 
Athyrium Filix-foemina (Lady Fern), Asplenium 
Trichomanes, Scolopendrium vulgare (Hart’s 
Tongue), Blechnum spicant (Hard Fern), 
Osmunda regalis (Royal or Flowering Fern), etc. 
If you can elevate the plants, or some of them, on 
some rockwork formed of boulders of various 
sizes, or burrs froma brick kiln, they will thrive 
better than in a cold and damp border. Ferns are 
not very particular as to soil, but the best is a 
mixture of ratherlight turfy loam with someleaf- 
mould or good peat. Hardy Ferns may be ob- 
tained at any good nursery, but they are often 
advertised by those who collect them in the 
Lake district and Devonshire, and in this way 
may be obtained very cheaply. 





FRUIT. 


MOSS AND LICHEN-COVERED FRUIT- 
TREES. 
Iv is an admitted fact that the growth of Moss 


and Lichen upon the branches and stems of all 
kinds of fruit-trees affects theminjuriously, La 


Hardy Ferns amongst bold rockwork. 


fact, how can the trees be Lealthy with such a 
load blocking up the pores of the bark? Yet it 
ig no uncommon sight to see the Gooseberry and 
Currant-trees literally clothed with Moss, a4 
well as the trees in the orchard proper, and 
even those upon walls. Many are the devices 
for cleaning the trees. Some scrape the 
branches first, then coat them over with hot 
lime; others sprinkle them with dry lime, 
choosing a damp, foggy morning for the work. 
The first heavy rain, frost, or snow, however, 
does much towards stripping the trees of thia 
covering, and necessitating # further supply. 

I wit dears Ge the dressing that will not only 
cleanse the trees but help to feed them as well. 
January or February is a capital time to apply 
the mixture. It will not injure the tenderest 
bud if my instructions are faithfully carried out, 
and the work is not put off beyond the time 
named. To 5 1b. of caustic soda (Greenbank’s 
98 per cent. is preferable. It is, however, 
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difficult to procure, except direct from their works 
at St. Helen’s, Lancashire) add 5 lb. crude com- 
mereial potash, which is very often called pearl- 
ash. First dissolve the soda in hot water, being 
careful how this is done, as the moment it is 
touched with water it commences to boil like 
quicklime, and if it comes in contact with the 
skin it is dangerous. My plan of dissolving is 
to place it in an ordinary petroleum-cask, gently 
pouring the hot water down the inside of the 
cask, Three gallons of water are sufficient to 
dissolve the soda. The potash is much simpler ; 
pouring hot water upon it in a pail is sufficient 
to dissolve it. To these ingredients add 
46 gallons of clean, luke-warm water, making in 
all 50 gallons. 

With a fine-rosed syringe wet every part of 
the tree covered with Moss or Lichen in the 
form of a spray, and wherever the liquid 
touches the branches it will cleanse them, It is 
not the quantity required, but the care in apply- 
ing the liquid that makes it so wonderfully 
efficacious. In ashort time the Moss loses its 
grip of the branches, and in time, with rain and 
frost, gradually falls off, leaving the branches 
clean and free. Ina fortnight after the applica- 
tion it will be easy to see if all the Moss and 
Lichen is dead, although it may not have fallen 
off by that time. Should, however, any parts 
have got missed they should be gone over again 
at once. It is wise to wear a pair of strong 
leather gloves while applying the liquid, as it 
makes the hands tender. 8. H., 


Fruit of Fig-tree shrivelling (Q. L.). 
—Your Fig-tree may be moved at the end of 
this month or early in March, if not too old ; but 
we would advise other measures first for one 
year, and if these fail then give anew site. Get 
out a trench 3 feet deep at a distance of 3 feet 
from stem of tree, and cut all strong roats ; also 
undermine and cut the downward roots. It is 
grossness and probably drought also which cause 
shrivelling. Refill the trench, after cutting the 
roots, with fresh soil (not manures), such as old 
mortar, burnt ashes, or garden refuse. Well 
ram this with a portion of good turf or loam, 
and mulch over with short litter, Then cut your 
top wood, leaving a good portion of young wood, 
and next summer merely train up a few leading 
shoots, pinching back all others to within 
4 inches or 6 inches of the base, and you will get 
perfect fruits And should this treatment fail, 
your tree next winter will be in a much better 
condition to remove; but during the summer 
season you will need to give moisture freely in 
dry weather. Your tree is suffering from gross 
roots, and, probably, too much top growth, not 
fruiting-wood. 

Apple Allen’s Everlasting.—I have 
had this Apple good well into May. The sea- 
son for this variety may be termed from March 
to May, a time choice dessert fruits are scarce, 
It is of medium size, flat, with depressed eye, 
of a bronzy-green colour, very firm, and of good 
quality. I first noticed this variety at the 
Chiswick Conference some years ago. It was 
then recommended for its good keeping qualities, 
combined with flavour, and was largely shown. 
Some half-standards and bush trees did well 
with me this season. I recently noticed a large 
number of trees in Kent, and it is stated to be 
a good market fruit late in the season. Though 
it may lack the bright appearance of some 
Apples, it is valued by those who prefer good 
flavour.—G, 


Melons.—Now is a good time to make a 
start with these, and if an early lot of plants 
was raised in December they will be in condition 
to plant out at this date. For very early fruit 
pot culture is best, as the roots being confined, 
the plants make ashort-jointed growth and soon 
mature fruit. For pot planta a certain amount 
of bottom-heat is necessary. The pots may be 
plunged in manure, or, what is better, stood 
over hot-water pipes. Fourteen-inch or 16 inch 
pots will finish three or four nice-sized fcuitr, 
The soil should be of a firm loamy nature, with 
such additions as burnt wood-ashes, mortar 
rubble, and bone-meal. If manure is the means 
of bottom-heat it is well to place the pots on a 
firm base, as if on the manure there is a 
shrinkage, and when the plants are tied to the 
trellis they suffer in consequence. Much care 
is necessary at this early date. At the start 
water must be sparingly given, and what little 
is required should be given in a warmstate, A 


night temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. should 
be maintained, with a liberal rise during the 
day. The glass at night may with advantage 
be covered in severe weather, Auother sowing 
should now be made, and in many gardens this 
will be the first. I prefer to sow in small pots, 
sowing a couple of seeds in each, thinning to 
the strongest when above the soil. No moisture 
will be required if the soil is damp till the seeds 
have germinated. 





INSECT ENEMIES. 


Tua LABURNUM-MOTH (CEMIOSTOMA 
LABURNELLA), 
Tue foliage of Laburnums is often rendered very 
unsightly by the caterpillars of this little moth, 
and I have seen trees so badly attacked that the 
health of the tree must have been considerably 
affected by a very large majority of its leaves 
being rendered useless by the action of these 
caterpillars, which are hatched from eggs laid 
by the moths on the leaves. They at once 
begin to work their way beneath the skin, and 
to feed on the inner substance of the leaves. 
Gradually as they feed, forming large, blister- 
like patches, they work onwards in a circular 
manner, and leave their droppings in a series of 


Fig. 1, The Laburnum-moth (magnified); Fig. 2, The chrysalis 
(magnified); Fig 3, The caterpillar (magnified); Fig. 4, Labur- 
num-leaf, showing the blisters formed by the caterpillars, 


broken curved lines, which are apparent in the , 


leaf as dotted lines. -There. are often two or 
three caterpillars at work in one leaflet, in 
which case the blisters soon join, and the leaf in 
a very short time begins to wither. When the 
caterpillars are full grown, usually in July, they 


leave the interior of the leaves and choose a | 


suitable place on the undersides of the leaves, 
most frequently near theedge, and spinoverthem- 
selves a thinsilken web, which causes the leaf to 
curl slightly ; they then inclose themselves in a 
cocoon of a much thicker texture, within which 
they become chrysalides. At the end of July, 
or the beginning of August, the second brood of 
moths appear, and lay their eggs on the leaves 
a3 the first brood did, and the caterpillars feed 
in the same manner.. When, however, they 
have attained their full size they let themselves 
gradually down to» the. ground by means 
of threads, They generally select a still, fine 
day for this undertaking, for were they to 
attempt it on a stormy day the mortality among 
them would probably be very great. Ona fine 
September day I have seen them hanging in the 
air on their way to the ground by hundreds, 
The air under the trees seemed full of them. 
Having reached the earth, they bury themselves 
and become chrysalides. There are various 
methods by which this insect may be destroyed. 
The moths may be shaken out of the trees in 
May and July, and caught in a butterfly-net. 
There is not much use in attempting to destroy 











the caterpillars when they are within the leaves, 
excepting by gathering the affected leaves and 
burning. This is particularly usefal early inthe 
season, as the second brood may in this way ba 
prevented, The caterpillars of the second brood 
may be caught when they are leaving the trees 
by means of a newly painted or tarred board, or 
a layer of lime or soot may be spread under the 
trees so that they may meet with a warm recep- 
tion. When they reach the ground the earth 
under trees which have been much infested 
should be kept broken up for the depth of 
3 inches, so that the chrysalides may be under 
the influence of the weather, for though froet 
probably will not injure them in any way, 
alternations of heat and cold, moisture and 
drought, will. The moths are most beautiful 
little creatures, and only measure rather more 
than 4 inch across the wings; the head and 
fore-body are white, the body pearly. grey, with 
a white spot on either side of each joint; the 
wings are silvery-white; the upper pair are 
long and narrow, with deep fringes, and 
ornamented near the end with fine yellowish 
bands and brown lines, and a dark spot or eye. 
The caterpillars are about } inch in length, of a 
pale greenish-grey colour, with black heads. 
The first joint of the body is much larger than 
the others, and has a double black 
spot in the middle. The chrysalides 
are brownish, and hardly } inch in 
length. G.8. 8. 


2365.—Annuals for a bor- 
der.—lIn addition to the list given 
in answer to ‘‘K. Willsen’s” query, 
the following annuals may be re- 
commended: Salpiglossis, a most 
lovely flower that blooms for a 
lengthened period, and produces 
blossoms of varied colours that glow 
in the shifting light like shot silk ; 
Phacelia campanularia is of a most 
striking colour, having a tint of blue 
almost Gentian-like in its intensity ; 
Coreopsis lanceolata is prodigal of 
its yellow blossoms, as is C. atro- 
sanguinea of its rich dark red; 
Nemesia strumosa, a recent intro- 
duction, is very effective when well 
grown. Hybrid Aquilegias, though 
not annuals, should not be omitted, 
their delicacy of form and charm- 
ingly harmonious tints rendering 
them unique in any collection of 
flowers. A large batch of plants 
may be raised from a packet of seed. 
The earliest to bloom will generally 
be found to be doubles, which may 
at once be discarded, as they lack 
the grace of form which is the attri- 
bute of the less robust singles. 
Lavateras, both white and pink, 
look well at the back of a border, 
and the Sweet-scented Tobacco- 
plant (Nicctiana affivis), though not handsome 
by day, amply repays any lack of midday 


| beauty by the fragrance distilled from its white, 


star-like blossoms as the twilight hours 
approach. Bartonia aurea is a showy annual, 
producing large yellow flowers, and is well 
worth a trial. —LANSCOMBE. 

Lime for destroying slugs (H. 
Sanders).—We do not advise digging in the 
lime at the time of sowing, but earlier, 
to get rid of the pests before they become 
numerous. If possible use soot freely at sowing 
time. This lightly forked or raked in the soil 
before sowing is most beneficial, and by liming 
freely when digging you will get better crops. 
We have found a small belt of fine gas-lime 
placed round a bed where these pests are 
troublesome of great assistance ; the slugs ean- 
not travel over it. 

Destroying wireworm.—In* all gar- 
dens where wireworm is troublesome amongst 
Spinach or other crops, the present is @ capital 
time to give a good dressing of gas-lime, the 
same being afterwards dugin. This will banish 
the pest, and allow sufficient time for its injuri- 
ous properties to pass away before the spring 
crops are sown. While speaking of insecticides, 
I would add that the present time is favourable 
for burning up all sticks, fruit-tree prunings 
and sundry garden rubbish, this affording a 
good supply of ashes for sowing in the drills of 
Onion and Carrot beds, etc. 
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THH KITOHHN GARDHN. 


VEGETABLES FOR KITCHEN 
ALLOTMENTS. 


I Avg just taken an allotment on what s 
known as Thornton Heath Gravel-pits. Some 
ten years since the top spit and subsoil 
were taken off and thrown into large heaps 
some 10 feet high to get at the gravel. Nothing 


much has been grown on it since. I have | 


taken off from the top 3 feet or 4 feet, and 
put into lower parts to level it. It appears very 
good soil as far as I can judge. Ibis friable and 
brown in colour, and sandy loam. As this has 
not been disturbed for years, would it not do for 
most vegetables this year without manure? 
By the side of my portion is a pond, and, of 
course, near this the ground will be somewhat 
wet. What vegetable would you advise me to 
to grow? I should also be glad if you could 
advise me as to the best Potatoes to plant. I 
should like short-haulm sorts, but ** floury.” 
Also best Beans of kinds, Peas, Parsnips, Beet, 
Cauliflower, Sprouts, Cabbage, Onions, Carrots, 
Lettuce, Leeks ?—Nzmw Supscripnr. 

*," We think the land you name would be 
benefited by the addition of 
manure. Light soils require 
more food. On the other hand, 





advice is to cover the beds with very fine manure 
or soil in March or April, such as any old 
Marrow or Melon beds, and with this & dressing 
of fish-manure at least three times during 
growth, say May, June, and July, and you 
would do well to give liquid-manure freely or 
other moisture. The plant during growth is a 
great lover of moisture on light soil. Cow- 
manure is excellent, also sheep. 





AMERICAN SQUASHES. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the 
American Squash, the examples represented 
having been grown by the sender of the photo- 
graph. Mr. Miller writes of them as ‘‘a very 
fine article of food, being superior to the ordi- 
nary Marrows, and not so watery.” There are 
many Gourds, Marrows, and Squashes, some of 
quaint shape, the name often indicating the 
form of the fruit. They are picturesque when 
grown as pillar plants, a use to which they are 
put in the Royal Gardens, Kew. In the herba- 
ceous ground they have for some years past been 
trained up poles by the centre path, and the 





plants have a quaint aspect, the strangely- 
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good time to cover outside roots. Should proper 
forcing pots be out of the question, equally good 
results may be secured by using old barrels, 
boxes, crates, or suchlike, In covering avoid 
getting a violent heat. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


meee 


TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS)—RAISING 
SEEDLINGS. 


(IN REPLY TO ‘ VIoLA.”) 


To those who have previously occupied them- 
selves in propagating the Tufted Pansy (Viola) 
by cuttings the following notes should be 
serviceable. Raising new Pansies is interesting, 
and to those willing to follow the advice given 
here the promise is held out to them of 
increasing their stock of plants at a compara- 
tively small cost. There is also the additional 
attraction of possibly raising some new eeedling. 

In the first place, we must consider the 
source of the seed supply. ‘Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the importance of securing 


| seed saved from the beautifully tufted varieties, 


as this form of the subject is the best for 
ordinary garden decoration, ard 
is so extremely free-flowering. 
Therefore, in making the selec- 





you would do well to grow root 
crops, such as Parsnips, Carrots, 
Beet, and Potatoes in the soil 
this season. The Potatoes, if 
the soil is poor, should have a 
good portion of decayed manure 
well under the roots, but not 
touching the sets. The other 
roots it would be well to grow 
without. Peas, Cauliflowers, 
Cabbage, Onions, Lettuce, and 
Leeks all want food, and we 
fear you will not get a profit- 
able return unless you supply 
it. Weadmit that, to a certain 
extent, it is maiden soil, but 
soil of any kind with a gravel 
subsoil is poor, and for the 
crops named a rapid growth is 
required. Such plants as Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, and Sprouts 
will take much goodness out of 
the ground. In the case of Peas 
for mid-season or later crops, 
vur advice is to place the 
manure in the trench before 
sowing, or, what is better, 
make your trenches now, also 
for Leeks, and manure freely 
for Brussels Sprouts and spring 
Cabbage, and you can feed with 
advantage with artificial foods 
as the crops grow. For the 
heavier land plant salads in 
summer, or you could grow 
tuch roots as Artichokes or 
Parsnips, but not Potatoes. 
The following are good kinds 
of Peas ; (Dwarf Peas) Sutton’s 
and May Queen, Chelsea Gem, 
to follow, Stratagem and Duke of Albany, 
5 feet; for late, Sutton’s Marrowfat, 3 feet ; 
Parsnip, Hollow Crowned ; Beet, Nutting’s 
Dwarf Red; Walcheren and Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower for late use. Exhibition Brussels 
Sprouts, Maincrop Onion or Ailsa Craig, Lyon 
Leek, Favourite Cabbage, with Ellam’s for 
autumn planting, and Lettuce All- Year. Round 
and Victoria Cabbage, with Hicks’ and Alexan- 
der Cos varieties. 


——— 


Treatment of Asparagus (Ashlea). — 
We expect your failure was due to the hot, dry 
season, which was bad for ald beds and new ones 
suffered more, We do not think that it is so 
much lack of manure as drought, and if you 
could have mulched your plants or beds with 
litter you would have had better resulta. You 
say your land grows Celery well. The trenches 
for thia are always well prepared, and probably 
you water freely. Again, Celery is @ late vege- 
table. What we would have liked to know is 
if your land is light or heavy? If light, follow 
advice given on p. 724, and manure in season 
advised. On the other hand, your bed: being 
new cannot be exhausted, so we fear it was 
drought and this would arrest growth, Our 

















The American Squash, From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Miller, 14, Fox-street, 


Rothwell, Northampton. 


shaped fraits standing out boldly from the 
ample leafage. The culture is much the same 
as for the Vegetable Marrow. The seed may 
either be sown in pots or where it is to remain. 
The best way is to put out strong plants, as one 
would the Vegetable Marrow, and give protec- 
tion until they are established. The usual light 
hill or bed, as suits the Marrow, will suffice for 
the Gourds, and keep a sharp look-out for 
slugs, which are very fond of the succulent 
shoota. 


Rhubarb.—This will be in demand from 
thia date, and if a good stock is grown there 
need be no break in the papeS e noted the 








importance of lifting a g quantity of roots in 
advance, merely covering them with litter to 
check growth. Such roots placed in heat now 
will come in several weeks in advance of those 
lifted from their growing quarters and placed in 
heat. In lifting good-sized roots it is well to 
bear in mind that future years have to be con- 
sidered, and if small pieces with a crown are 
detached from the roots when lifting, these make 
nice material for planting in March if laid in. 
Many shifts can be resorted to in forcing Rhu- 
barb, and, provided there is an absence of rank 
steam, good growths may be secured, Now is a 





tion let it be from those growers 
who make a speciality of the 
subject, as they are usually in a 
position to supply the kind of 
seed alluded to. 

Tufted Pansy (Viola) seed 
may now be obtained in three 
distinct forms of the flower. 
The Viola Conference only re- 
cognised the larger - flowered 
type and the miniature type. 
The former is that which is 
usually met with in our gardens, 
whilst the latter is compara- 
tively new and little known. 
The latter (miniature) type 
contains many very chaste little 
blossoms, most of them being 
very sweet-scented. The parent 
of this type was a variety 
named ‘* Violetta,” a chance 
seedling raised by Dr Stuart, 
Chirnside, N.B, in 1887, and 
the progeny of this variety were 
for some years described as the 
‘*Violetta type.” The confer- 
ence has now determined that 
these varieties shall be known 
henceforth as the ‘‘ miniature ” 
section. There is another type 
which this same conference 
agreed to ignore as a special 
type, and they have now merged 
this into the ordinary or larger 
flowered section. The flowers 
of this kind were known to most 
Viola specialistsas the ‘‘Sylvia” 
type, as a variety of that name 
was the originator of the grouy. 
The blossoms of this section 
are quite rayless, and the habit of the plants 
is tutted—in fact, all one could desire. Tho 
flowers are neither large nor small, but are 
best described as midway between the large- 
flowered section and those belonging to the 
miniature type. The blossoms of the miniature 
section are also rayless, and the plants are even 
more tufted than those of the ‘‘ Sylvia” varie- 
ties just described. Plants of these two rayless 
kinds, if left undisturbed for two years, will 
produce a picture far prettier than it is almost 
possible to conceive. They only need a trial to 
ensure their perpetual cultivation. 

Seed may be sown in July or August, and the 
young plants eventually placed out in the open 
in the autumn in a nicely-protected quarter, 
and with a nice warm aspect. Here they will 
pass the winter and blossom freely early in the 
following spring. 

As we are now entering into that period of 
the year when so much has to be done in raising 
plants from seed, no better opportunity than the 
present could be chosen for commencing opera- 
tions. At any time during February or March, 
and even later, seed may be sown, and a 
profusion of blooms secured from the resulting 
plants by the middle of the year. I advocate 
commencing early in February, if one has the 
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convenience of a greenhouse. Procure some 
very good loam and leaf-mould—or, failing 
the latter, Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse — and pass 
through a sieve with a rather fine mesh. These 
materials should be in equal parts, and the free 
use of silver-sand may be allowed. Mix the 
compost thoroughly. Shallow wooden boxes, 
not more than 2 inches deep, should be made, 
and a number of holes pierced through the 
bottom of them. Cover the holes with pieces of 
potsherd, and add other pieces to ensure the 
drainage being in perfect order. Cover the 
crocks with the rougher parts of the sitted 
materials, finally almost filling the boxes with 
the compost just described. Press this down 
rather firmly and evenly. At this time the seed 
should be evenly distributed over the surface, 
and asmall quantity of fine goil spread over it, 
and this, too, should be pressed down lightly. 
To complete the operation, a bath of water, 
or anything of a similar character, should be 
secured, and the boxes held in the water in such 
& manner that the water may percolate gradu- 
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other boxes, allowing a distance between 
each seedling of about an inch to an inch and 
a-half. When established in their new boxes 
place them on a shelf near to the glass, at 
all times avoiding draughts when ventilating. 
A few weeks later another shift will be needed, 
using the same kind of boxes, but giving each 
plant more room than on the previous occasion. 
The compost should be a little heavier, and this 
is best made with a larger proportion of loam, 
When all danger from severe weather is over, 
place the boxes in cold frames, gradually har- 
dening the young plants off, by which period we 
should be well into the month of May. 

Whilst the propagation has been going on 
indoors, the portion of the garden in which it is 
intended to flower the seedlings should be got 
ready for their reception. The ground should 
be deeply dug, at the same time working in 
some good rotten manure and soot. If cow- 
manure can be got, by all means give it the 
preference. By the time planting thas to be 
done the soil should be ina nice friable condition. 
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SSE 
able to the deleterious effects of the covering of 
coal-ashes. Unless care is taken to use nothing 
but fresh ashes from the fire-place, disaster is 
likely to follow. Cocoa-nut-fibre is always pre- 
ferable to ashes. Ib is now very cheap, can be 
used again and again, and is cleanly to handle, 
which ashes are not. It is a mistake to pot 
bulbs in a clayey soil. That used should be 
light, rich, and tolerably porous,—LANScOMBE, 


ee 


A BEDFORDSHIRE COTTAGE GARDEN. 


WE have lately given views of Devonshire 
cottage gardens, and now illustrate a quaint 
cottage and garden in the little village of 
Biddenham, in Bedfordshire. This is a homely 
and pretty cottage, the garden well kept, as 
one may see from the neatly-trimmed hedge, 
almost hiding from the road the flowers that 
fill the simple beds. This hedge is quite in 
keeping with the cottage, its heavy, thatched 
roof, and flower-embowered doorway. Roses, 
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A cottage and garden in the village of Biddenham, Bedfordshire. 


ally up through the soil until the whole of it 
becomes thoroughly saturated. Take the greatest 
care to keep the surface of the soil just above 


| water level, or should the water run over the 


top of the box the end will be quite disastrous. 
If the temperature of the greenhouse can be kept 
at about 50 degs., place the boxes on the green- 
house benoh, first spreading over it some Oseon: 


| nut-fibre-refuse, sea shells, ashes, or anything 










that will retain moisture, 
pieces of glass, and in this 
humid condition of the atmosphere, 
the glass morning and evening, thus disposing 
of all excessive 

week or ten days it will be seen that the seeds 
have commenced to germinate, and in about 
another week a number of 
themselves apparent. 


seedlings commence to 


Commence to prick out the seedlings ‘nto 


Cover the boxes with 
way create quite a 
everse 


moisture. In the course of a 


seedlings will make 
Observe the greatest care when once the little 
grow freely. Raise the 
lass gradually, so that they do not become 
rawn, ultimately removing the glass altogether, 
Immediately the third leaf is formed, 


Have 
of alight character, and this 
place around the tender rootlets when planting 
the seedlings, 

from 6 inches to 
with a fine-rosed can. 
hot when the planting is being carried out, the 
sae a should be covered during the daytime 
wit 

the plants may get the 


cool air. In a few days they will take care of 
themselves. 


periods of a month or so to 
blossoms and others which are 


2371.—Hyacinths losing their routs. 
—The failure in this case is probably attribut- 


in readiness some nicely-sifted soil 


should be used to 


Seedlings should be arranged 
8 inches apart, and watered in 
If the weather be very 


small pots, ieee see at night, that 


nefit of the dew and 


From July onwards the display from Tufted 


Pansies (Violas) raised in the manner here pre- 
scribed cannot fail to be pleasing. The plants are 
suitable either for country or suburban gardens, 


and massed together in beds they are a sight to 
remember. 


It will be necessary to go over the plants at 
remove all spent 
developing. 





Hollyhocks, and other homely hardy plants 
blossom each year in the garden. There is1o 
striving after elaborate plans, or excessive use 
made of indoor things that require much atten- 
tion in winter—and, in truth, at all seasons. 
A little greenhouse shown on the right hand of 
the illustration gives needful shelter to the 
Pelargoniums and other plants that require it 
at this season, 





2263.—Carnations nibbled.—It is very 


probable that mice are the delinquents in this 
case. Some years ago, when living in another 
district, my Carnations and Pinks were each 
winter nibbled closely by these little pests, 
several of which were trapped. In a low-lying 
situation, near water, I have known the plants 
badly punished by water-rats, which are at times, 
seemingly, wantonly destructive. In my present 
garden some clumps of Osmunda regalis have 
their fronds bitten off when about 2 feet high, 
and are disappearing in consequence, 
Winter, in a secluded part of the garden, I came 


Last 
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happily called. Its branches seem to rain 
golden blossom in the early summer days, and 
whatever variety one has, it possesses some 
charm. There are many kinds, one of the 
most handsome being Laburnum Watereri, or 
Waterer’s Laburnum, conspicuous for the length 
and bright colour of the flower-spikes. It was 
raised in Mr. Waterer’s Nursery at Knap-hill. 
A distinct variety is pendulum, 

so called, of course, from the 


across, early one morning, a cock pheasant, 
t, apparently making a hearty meal off a large 
clump of Pinks. After watching him for a 
minute or eo, I disturbed him, and found that 
many of the leaves had been sheared off, a dozen 
or more lying on the path. This occurrence 
happened during the prolonged frost, and may 
have been instigated by a desire to obtain mois- 
ture from the leaves.—S. W. F. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


FUCHSIAS. 


Tuoucn ordinarily treated as pot plants, the 
stronger-growing varieties are admirable roof 
climbers in the greenhouse or conservatory, the 





weeping branches ; it is a graceful 
tree. One variety named autum- 
nale is autumn- blooming, and 
there are others in catalogues, 
a curious kind being Adami. 


Linac (Syringa).—Of recent 
years the Lilacs have increased 
in number, but the delicate 
lilac colour of the familiar kind 
in gardens is as lovely as almost 
enything we have in the family. 
Some of the newer varieties have 
bolder spikes, the individual 
blossoms are much larger, whilst 
the range of colours has been 
extended. The Lilac so fre- 
quently seen in gardens is 
Syringa vulgaris, of which there 
is a host of varieties. Alba has 
white flowers, as the name sug- 
gests, a variety of this called 
grandiflora being still finer. For- 
tunately, in the majority of new 
kinds there is no want of blos- 
som, Marie Legray amongst the 
white Lilacs being of great beauty, 
the spikes large, snow-white, and 
































































TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 


SNOWDROP-TREE (Halesia).—A beautiful tree is 
H. tetraptera, called the Snowdrop-tree from 
| the resemblance of its pure white flowers to 
those of the Snowdrop. It is always most 
: happy by a pond or lakeside, moisture promoting 
rapid and healthy growth. 

Witch Hazen (Hamamelis).—On a mild, 
sunny January day the Hamamelis is bright 
with a hundred narrow-petalled, brilliant yellow 
\ flowers, relieved only by small, crimson sepals. 
The finest of the family is H. arborea, which 
grows a few feet in height in England, is per- 
fectly hardy, and enjoys an open spot, unshaded 
' by neighbouring buildings or shrubs. This is a 
Japanese shrub, as is also the smaller and paler- 
coloured H. Zuccariniana, which is, however, 
pleasing as a change from the showier H. 
arborea. A good use I once saw made of the 
Japanese Witch Hazel was asa relief shrub toa 
bed filled with the little tufted Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens. When the Hamamelis is in its full 
winter bloom, and the Gaultheria in berry, a 
delightful effect is the result in January. My 
readers need not trouble further about the 
Hamamelis, except to carefully note the two 
kinds mentioned. 

KALMIA LATIFOLIA is an evergreen shrab with 
deep green leaves, and a profusion of waxy-pink 
flower clusters in early summer. It requires 
the same soil as the Rhododendron, and may be 

grown in association with it, not, however, in any 
way to crowd out the less rampant Kalmia. A 
very fine variety is maxima, possessing larger 
flowers of richer colour than those of the parent. 
: There are other Kalmias: K. glauea, which 

blooms early, the small growing K. myrtifolia, 

and K. angustifolia. 
} KERRIA JAPONICA.—A stream of golden colour 
seems to pour from this glorious shrub in the 
early summer, and it continues in bloom for 
many months, not, however, with the same pro- 
fusion. It is the chief glory of many a village, 
sometimes enveloping the house in a surface 
of gold. It is the double variety (f.-pl.) 
that is the most showy, although the single 
variety possesses much charm of a quieter order. 
One usually sees the Kerria grown as a wall 
shrub, but it is quite hardy, creating a fine 
picture too, as a bush in the open. A variegated 
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double variety is Lemoine fl-pl., and a very 
dark purple is Souv. de Louis Spath. Charles X. 
is rich purple, and the Lilac largely used for 
forcing into bloom early. Not a few of the 
dark-coloured varieties are dingy,and, therefore, 
unpleasant in tone. The best way to get Lilacs 
of a colour the purchaser desires is to see them 
in flower, if possible. A valuable Lilac is that 
named the Persian (S. persica). This is dwarfer 
and stiffer in growth than S. vulgaris, and has 
smaller spikes of a very tender lilacshade. A 
variety named laciniata is so-called from its cut 
leafage. 

LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERUM (Tulip-tree) is & 
splendid garden tree, easily recognised by its 
somewhat saddle-shaped leaves, and the delicate 
greenish-yellow flowers, which are not unlike 
those of a Tulip, hence the specific name. 

Rives (Flowering Cuarrant).—Few of the older 
and cottage gardens are without the crimson- 
flowered Ribes sanguineum, which gives off an 
agreeable spicy fragrance. It is so well known 
that no description is necessary. The chief 
variety is the double (fl.-pl.), which blooms a 
little later, and lasts long in perfection. 
Atrorubens is a dark variety of the species, and 
there is one’ named albidum, the flowers of a 
pink hue. It has, however, rather a washed- 
out aspect. Almost as familiar as R. sanguineum 
is R aureum, the flowers of which, instead of 
crimson, are yellow. The Missouri Currant is 
one of the finest of the rarer-flowering Cur- 
rants, the leaves changing to a brilliant claret 
colour in the autumn, when it is as effective— 
even more so—than a bush smothered with 
blossom. ‘This family is usually jammed up in 
the shrubbery where, of course, one cannot see 
the true form of the shrubs. Form a group of 
them, and let each bush develop its own natural 
beauty, unhindered by neighbouring things. 

Crrasus (Cherry)—A note upon the Cherries 
is given in GARDENING, Jan. I1, 1896; but 
attention may well be drawn again to the 
beautiful double-blossomed Cerasus serrulata, 
which is much the same as Waterer’s Double- 
flowered Cherry (Cerasus Watereri), the flowers 
of which are white, touched with pink. The 
accompanying illustration shows a bit of a 
flowering-shoot. E. T. C. 
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A flowering-shoot of Waterer’s Cherry (Cerasus 


A t i LHS; 
Watererii). Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton distachyon) (H. H.) 


— This plant does not require a great depth of soil. Wehave 
grown it well in a large bowl of water in a 5-inch pot. It 
succeeds in good loam, slightly enriched with a little old 
cow-manure. 


“The Wild Garden: cr, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, 
with wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. ; 
well bound in half-morocco, 18s. Through all Booksellers 


variety is not unpleasant as so many variegated 

things, but is naturally more tender than the 
k species. 

! LasurRNuM.—Everyone who has the smallest 

# knowledge of trees and shrubs knows the 

; Laburnum, or Golden Rain, as I have heard it 





bending the branches with their weight. A good | 





A spray of Fuchsias. 


growth, when they are planted out, being rapid 
and strong, and the numerous pendent blossoms 
producing a delightful effect when viewed 
from beneath. Good plants should be turned 
out into a bed, raised or otherwise, of rich loamy 
soil in the spring, and allowed to grow on 
unchecked in any way, training the shoots to 
strings, transverse wires, or light rods fixed 
8 inches or 10 inches from the glass. When so 
treated, and frequently syringed in bright 
weather, the plants make a very vigorous 
growth and branch freely with little or no 
stopping, but if they run up too thin the points 
should be pinched out occasionally, of course, 
to obtain a well-branched growth. A few good 
kinds for the purpose are the old Mrs. Marshall 
and Arabella (light), Gen. Roberts, Scarcity, 
Aurora superba, Mrs. Rundell; and of the 
doubles, Avalanche, Kingsburyana, ete. Prune 
in the spring, just as the fresh growth is com- 
mencing, so as to get plenty of new wood to 
flower the same season. 





Heating a greenhouse. — Will you 
kindly advise me as to the heating of a lean-to 
greenhouse, 14 feet by 10 feet, which I am 
having put up against my house? I want to grow 
such ordinary plants as ‘* Geraniums,” Calces- 
larias, Cinerarias, Arums, etc , and also intend 
planting a Maréchal Niel Rose, a Plumbago, a 
climbing ‘‘ Geranium,” and a Heliotrope against 
the wall of the house. My idea is to have asmall 
gaddle boiler and a double row of pipes, flow and 
return, along the outside of the lean-to. Would 
that give me sufficient heat? Is a Maréchal 
Niel Roze-root best planted outside and con- 
ducted through the brickwork into the house? 
—ROoLaAnD. 


** For a structure of this size it is not neces- 
sary to have a saddle boiler, and, indeed, even _ 
the smallest size made would be somewhat too 
large. One of the upright cylindrical boilers of 
the ‘* Star”, or ‘‘Gem” type would be more 
suitable, as well as_less expensive, no. brick: 
setting being required. . A No, 2 or.3 would be | 
large enough, the latter preferred. In:calculat- 5 
ing the proper amount of piping the height of 4 
the structure, which you do not state, hasto be — 
considered ; but we should say that it would be ~ 
wiser to put three rows of 4.inch pipes—one flow _ 
and two returns—-along the front of the house. .~ 


Are.Primulas poisonous ?—Are you — 
aware whether other species of the Primula 
tribe besides P. obconica are equally prone to — 
cause irritation, ete., of the skin? Does P, 
sinensis, for instance, and do all varieties of the 
Primula share in this irritant quality ? I suffered 
last spring from an erysipelas-like attack of face 
and hands, with subsequent shedding of the 
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skin, from touching the leaves of P. obconica ; 
so this spring, although resolving not to touch 
them, I had a few pots brought into the conser- 
vatory, and was, of course, exposed to any acrid 
renons that might be given off from their leaves, 
and last Sunday and Monday I had another 
nasty attack of the same kind, so the plants 
were atonceremoved. The inflammation of the 
skin was nearly well, and yesterday (Thursday) 
I moved a few pots of P. sinensis fimbriata, 
with the result that last night and to-day my 
face and hands have been again inflamed, so it 
seems that in my case P. sinensis is in the 
same boat as P. obconica. I should be glad 
to know whether this quality has been noticed 
in both these varieties by others, or whether it 
is but a personal idiosyncrasy of—-ONk& or Your 
WEEKLY READERS. 

*," This is a difficult question to answer. 
There is, of course, now no room for doubt that 
P. obconica exercises a highly irritant effect 
upon the skins of many persons, but this is the 
first instance that has come under our notice of 
P. sinensis possessing the same properties. At 
the same time sach a thing is quite within the 
bounds of possibility, and we must confess to 
an occasional feeling of slight temporary irrita- 
tion of the skin after handling a number of 
strong plants of P. sinensis. Perhaps other 
readers can say something on this matter ? 





OHRYSANTHHEMUMS. 


MANAGING CHRYSANTHEMU MS. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ TEDDINGTON,”’) 


I vo not think, under any method of culture, 
‘* Teddington” will confine all his varieties of 
large-flowering Chrysanthemums to the same 
height, and yet obtain the best of blooms each 
variety is capable of producing. I think he 
must discard that idea, and confine his attentions 
to obtaining the best flowers, as that appears 
to be his main aim. Iam not a believer in the 
topping of the plants of any of the varieties 
named, If the plants are grown on strongly 
from the time of the cuttings becoming plants, 
no difficulty will be experienced in having 
really first-class blooms of those named the 
first week in November. Varieties like Klaine 
and Mrs. W. Holmes are now too small 
to be of value for exhibition. As decorative 
varieties they may please the owner. Mrs. 
E. W. Clarke and W. G. Drover, too, are not 
desirable kinds. At their best they are but 
coarse-petalled varieties, without any beauty of 
form. I would advise ‘‘ Teddington ” to replace 
these by others superior if exhibiting is an 
object. As an alternative method he may pinch 
the following varieties as directed: Mlle. 
Thérése Ray, middle March, and select the 
second formed bud afterwards; G. W. Childs, 
the early part of April, ‘‘ taking ” also the second 
bud; Miss D. Shea, about the same time; M. 
Panckouke, about the middle of June, after the 
natural break is formed, taking the first bud 
afterwards ; Mme. Carnot pinch middle April, 
securing the second bud. ‘This variety succeeds 
admirably on the natural - break principle, 
‘*taking ” the bud which forms the third week 
in August. Earlier-formed buds produce blooms 
much too coarse in the floret ; they are altogether 
devoid of that graceful twist that renders this 
variety so charming. 

In the formation of bush plants aiming for a 
succession of bloom, Mme. Desgrange, G. Wer- 
mig, and G. Grunerwald, will commence first, fol- 
lowed by Ryecroft Glory, Source d’Or, Gloire 
du Rocher, and Cullingfordi. Gluck and Prince 
of Anemones both belong to the Anemone section, 
and are not well adapted to this form of culture. 
If an Anemone-flowered variety is wished for, 
Sceur Dorothée Souille is much the best in this 
section. The size of the blooms upon bush- 
grown plants depends upon the number of buds 
retained upon each shoot. If flowers are wished 
for more for cutting or for conservatory orna- 
ment, pinch the points out of the plant when it 
is 4 inches high, and repeat the operation 
twice when the additional shoots are 5 inches 
long. Afterwards allow all the growth uninter- 
rupted progress, thinning the flower-buda 
according to choice. By thia method of manage- 
ment freely-flowered plants are obtained. 

E. M. 


*,* Other Chrysanthemum queries and notes are held 
over until next week through pressure on our space, 


RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDHNTS 


GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their 
for tnsertion should be clearl 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EvitoR of 
eres 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
on. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to an b 
the paper. 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
wm mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart 
ments) showld always bear the number and title placed 


oblige ua by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
unce. 
that several an:wers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and the wro reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained, Corres 
pondents who refer to articles inserte 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 


readers give me a recipe how to make this? 
is a capital fertiliser, and it kills the Daisies, etc.—Lawn, 


leaves turned brown.—Can you tell me why the 
leaf has become brown and the flowers undeveloped and 
dying? I have had two bulbs in a bowl, and with three or 
four exceptions the foliage is a beautiful green. 
has always a sufficient quantity of water, and has been 
moved every evening into a room with a fire, but no gas, 
—AMATEUR. 


but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


more economical! boiler for heating 500 feet to 1,000 feet of 
4-inch pipe than the check-end saddle. 


Reader ).—If the land is heavy, manure in March or early 
April ; if light it may be done in November. 


son) — Standard Rhododendrons are generally grafted the 
required height on the common R. ponticum, and this is 
the quickest way of obtaining them. They can be obtained 
from any Rhododendron nursery, 


—The accounts of this tree which from time to time 
appear in the newspapeis are all founded on a hoax or 
cana~d published some years ago as a skit on the insect- 
eating or carnivorous plants, and there is no truth in it 
whatever.—F, W. B. 


causes decay in the roots of } our Parsnips. 
give a drier quarter, or trench in winter, and throw your 
soil up as rough as possible, using manures sparingly? We 
also advise later sowing. 
will get smaller but sounder roots. 


soon turn in, also Spinach and salade, such as Lettuce and 
Endive. 
plants so as to have ready for planting, the Borecoles and 







are, but in any case the remedy is gas-lime 
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Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
uidance, All communications 
and concisely written on 
Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
designation he may desire to be used in 


hen more than one query is sent, each 
Unanswered 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
anila 


Conditior 2, mad means vary 8o infinitely 


im GARDRNING 





2431..—Lawn sand.—Would you or any of your 
I am told it 


2432.—Chinese Lily flowers dying and 


The bowl 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 


2433.—Boiler (G. H. Bonnett).—There is no better or 


2434._-Manuring Asparagus (Your Weekly 


2435.—Standard Rhododendrons (S. D. Jack- 


2436.—_Man-eating-treein Madagascar (H. 0.) 


2437.—Parsnips (.. Gilbert)—Want of drainage 


Can you rot 


Sow tirst week in April, You 


2438 —Vegetables for early winter (B. Addy) 
—Such crops as Coleworts would be very profitable. They 


Winter Turnips may be sown, and if you prepare 


early winter Broccoli would tura in at time named. 


2439 —An insect-infested garden (D, R.).— 
Without seeing the insects it is impossible to say what they 
Pat it on at 
once, at the rate of 4 loads or 5 loads per acre. Spread 
and let it lie on the surface for 4 month or so, then dig in, 
but nothing must be sown or planted for another two 
months. 


2440 —Climbers for a west wall (Midlands).— 
A west aspect is not the best possitle for a Grape-vine if you 
want fruit, though there will be an abundance of green 
foliage. The Gloire de Dijon Roses would do well, ag 
would also Bouquet d’Or, and Clematis Jackmani. Berberis 
stenophylla is a charming shrub on a wall, ag is als» 
Escallonia macrantha. Honeysucklesand Jusmines would 
also succeed. 


2441 —Treatment of Hoya, ete. (Ellives).—The 
Hoya (H. carnosa?) may remain in the pot, giving it an 
annual top-dressing of rather rich soi], or be turned out 
into a well-drained border of poor soil, This plant enjoys 
plenty of warmth and moisture during the season of 
growth, and to be kept cool and dry, yet safe from frost, 
in winter. The Cologynes will probably bave gone out of 
bloom (if any) by this. They will do no good in their 
present crowded condition, and had better be separated 
presently, in Marchor April, into pieces consisting of about 
three good bulbs.apiece, placing them each in a 3-inch pot, 
with peat, Sphagnum, and plenty of pot-sherds, Start in 
a nice moist warmth, and when: reated and growing shift 
into larger pans and grow on. 


2442.—Fanocy and Zonal Pelargoniums (VW. C. 
Henderson).—By tancy Pelargoniums we expect pou mean 
any of the ee varieties ; the true *' fancies” 
ey er diffioult subjects to manage. The following 
6 a go 
Bush Hill Beauty, Countess, Duke of Albany, Duke of 
York, Emma Hayes, Kingston Beauty, Mabel, Pearl, 
Triomphe de St Mande, Mme. Thibaut, Gold Mine, and 
Ed, Perking. Zonale (single): Hyacinth (scarlet), Metis 
(crimson), Amy Amphlett (white), A. F, Wooten (salmon), 
Mme. Melba (blush), and Constance (pink), Double: F, V. 
Raspail (crimson-scarlet), Goldfinder (orange-scarlet), 
Grand Chan. Faideherbe (crimson), Beauté Poitevin 
Pet Mme, Leon Dalloy (blush), and Swanley White 
(white). 


Vines should be treated thus. 
lower down it should be cut—so much depends upon the 
strength ofcane or shoot. Our advice is to take threeseasons 
to fill your roof; that is, to cut the Vines to 4 feet from 
base or where started from this year, and 8 feet next, and 
by this you will get much better bottom wood. 
to go much longer you will get the reverse, and in the case 
of a weak shoot, only 4 feet, we would cut to 2 feet, or even 
lower down to get a stronger break. 


dozen of the show and decorative varieties: 





ated 
‘ 


) 
‘ 





2443.—Treatment of Vines (Wales).— Young 
The weaker the shoot, the 


If allowed 


2444—-Growing fruit at a high altitude 


(H, Gros. Farren).—In such a position much drainage 
will not be required. 
fruits you name to advantage. 
least 3 feet deep; but in the culture of fruits depth is not 
so important as a proper supply of moisture. 
latter can be given freely in dry weather a 3-feet border will 
ba ample, and we advise a atiff, loamy coil for the Cherry 
and fruits named. 
mulch your surface freely in dry seasons, 


You should be able to grow the 
The border should be at 


If the 


You will in such a position have to 


2445.—Treatment of Hacharis (@raham),—This 


plant requires a liberal supply of water anda high tempera- 
ture while the blooms are rising and fresh growth is being 
made, but subsequently it should be rested for a time in 
a c)mparatively cool-house or pit, with only jast enough 
water to keep the foliage from flagging. 

from hot sun in summer should be given. 
season of flowering is in the summer or early autumn, but 
by alternately resting the plants in a cool temperature, 
and then removing them to a stove-heat with abundance 
of moisture, they may be flowered twica or thrice a year. 


A light shade 
The natural 


2446.—Greenhouse blinds (llives).—Tne blinds 


must be fixed outside, not in, where the constantly moist 
atmospbere would soon cause them to decay. 
way is to fix them at the top, and have the roller fastened 
along the lower edge, with pulleys and cords to raise and 
lower them. 
(inverted) at the top to keep the blinds dry when rolled 
up. There is a considerable variety of materials to choose 
from, ranging from thin tiffany to heavy canvas, or the 
Frigi-domo made for the purpose, 
samples from a good blind or tent-maker, and choose a 
suitable one for your purpose, 


The best 


There should be a long box or trough 


You should obtain 


2447.-Making Asparagus-bed (Mary) —Your 


land will need manure, and your plan is good, but without 
manure you will fail with your light soil (see advice to 
‘** Ashlea,” p. 724, and in this week’s issue on this subject). 
Any of the manures you name are excellent, especially 
cow-manure on light soils, or the whole combined ; but 
they must have been ina heap and fermented before using. 
Piant early, as the earlier in spring the better, if season ig 
dry, and do not allow plants to dry or be long exposed. 


{f you sow seed, sow thinly end of March, and in rows 


18 inches apart. If you plantit is well to give beds a mulch 
of short litter should season be dry, and water freely. 


2448.—Dahlias, etc., for show (4. W. Hains- 


worth).—Your list appears to be a good one, with the 


following exceptions: For Cactus Dahlias Asia, Germania 
Nova, Constance, and Prince Imperial we should substi- 
tute Mrs. J, Douglas, Countess of Radnor, Mrs, A. Peart, 
and Kynerith or Robert Cannell. For Ohrysanthemum 
Golden Rhine we would substitute Golden Gate or Golden 
Wedding, and for Princess Victoria Mdlle. Théiése Rey, 
Niveum, or W. G. Nawitt. Toin the buds of the Asters, 
Stocks, and Marigolds moderately, so as to leave only a few 
of the best to expand. Of Dshlias the young or ‘‘ green” 
plants produce finer flowers than old or ‘‘ ground ” roots. 


2449.—Plants for shaded greenhouse (Mid- 
lands ).—You will find a night temperature of 65 degs. high 
enough for Gloxinias and anything else that will grow 
with them. These might consist of Ferns and any of the 
stove foliage plants you may wish to grow, Adiantum 
Tarleyense, A. Williamsi, and A. elegans are desirable, 
Nepbrolepis furcans, Davallia elegans, D, tenuifolia, Poly- 
podium repens, and Gymnogrammas. Among foliage 
plants you might include a Palm or two, especially Cocos 
Weddelliana Phrynium variegatum is a pretty variegated 
plant for mixing with Ferns, as the house is so shaded, 
We should prefer an Asparagus plumosus on the back wall. 


2450 —Apricots cracking (EH. A. L.).—We advise 
lifting of the trees next September. This is the best 
remedy, and of course they must be planted much higher. 
It is not food at root, in the way of mulching, or protection 
that will prevent this, as the roots have gone down too 
deeply in unsuitable soil. They will lift well at the season 
named. At the end of month get out a good trench, a 
yard from the stem, and lift them up Give new soil at 
base, such as contains lime, as this is deficient ; use plenty 
of old mortar or chalk and replant firmly and damp 
overhead, and water freely if weather is warm. In planting 
get a good ball of earth and roots. We have found this of 
great benefit. 


2451. -Grubs in goil —In reply to the enclosed from 
**R, Johnson,” your box reached me this time quite 
safely, and in good condition. The grubs are those of a 
small kind of Daddy-long-legs, and from these being so 
numerous and so healthy in your leaf mould, I infer that 
they belong to one of the species which live on decaying 
vegetable matter; but it is quite possible that if through 
the admixture of sand, or geome other cause, the Jeaf-mould 
was distasteful to them, and finding living roots within 
their reach, they might attack them—atany rate, I would 
not give them the opportunity. It you spread the mould 
out, and letgome poultry have access to it, they would goon 
clear off the grubs. Many of our native birds would also 
eat them if they had the chance, The compost ought to 
suit the Obrysanthemum, 


2452.—A question of pits (First Question).—There 
are both advantages and disadvantages in brick pits over 
frames and hot-beds. The advantages are—less manure 
is Le oe and the hest is economised, being retained 
with brick walls, cold rains and wind being excluded. On 
the other hand, brick pits are more costly, and if the heat 
declines too rapidly there are not the same facilities for re- 
newing it with Nnings, as ia the case of a hot-bed. Of 
course, the brick pit hag a neater appearance in the garden 
as the hot-bed always miakes a litter. Stout boards would 
make e useful pit, and be nearly a8 warm as bricks, but 
not so lasting, though it would be cheaper in the firet con- 
struction. A useful briok pit would be 4 feet high at the 
back, and 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 9 inches at the front, and 
may be excavated 1 foot deep. If excavated more it would 
be very damp in winter as a store pit. From 5 feet 
6 inches to 6 feet would be a convenient width, 
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2453 —Orange-tree unsatisfactory (J. W. Cot- 
ton).—We expect your Orange-tree is a seedling, and they 
are very slow in producing flowers and fruit, but you might 
ripen 
Next June 
place it in the open air in the shade at first for a week or 


have it grafted. Apparently the wood does not 
sufficiently in the bath to produce blossoms, 


two, and then in thesunshine. Tais will harden the wood, 


and, perhaps, induce flowering. Leave it outside till the 


end of September. 


2454.—Chrysanthemums (Jovesy).—Of the four 
names which are included in your list we only recognise 
J apanese- 
salmon-red, with a centre of 
Indian-red, and L’Ile des Plaisirs, Japanese, colour, crimson 


two of them, These are President Harrison, 
incurved in form, colour, 


and yellow, a useful, 


free-flowering variety with prett 
twisted florets. mPa re 


8elt. 


2455. — Herniaria glabra. — Will you kindly tell 
me whether the green carpet-bedding plant, Herniaria 
glabra, is hardy or not? Also the best way of increasing 


it ?—Oarper, 


*,* Yes; this plant is nearly if not quite hardy. It is 


propagated by means of cuttings in the spring. 


2456.—Hydrangeas.—Will you kindly explain why 


my Hydrangea leaf buds appear covered with a black, 


sooty-like substance, although the plant is growing fast? 
The Hydrangea is a young one, being a cutting struck last 


summer.—MOLLIn, 


*," This is probably a deposit caused by the presence of 


scale on the plant or some others in the house. 


2457.—-Carnations Marguerite.—These planted 


in July have siill some old buds on them, Would it be 
advisable to cut these off, or how should they be treated ? 
—Constant REApEr, Worcester, 


*,* Even if allowed tovemain, it is doubtful whether 
these would expand properly ; they may as well be re- 
movet, therefore, but,will do no harm if you care to give 
them a chance. 


2453 —Roman Hyacinths after flowering.— 
Are the bulbs of Roman Hyacinths any use after flowering ? 
How should they be treated when the flowers are over? A 
reply through GARDENING will oblige.—Ecrvon, 


*,* The bulbs are of no use for Jlowering in pots or 
Sorcing after the first season. Plant them outin a border 
of good soil in any odd corner, and let them bloom when 
and as they will. 


2459.—Lime in potting-goll.—When the goil is 
naturally devoid of lime is it advisable when potting 
ordinary cool greenhouse plants, such as ‘* G@eraniums,” 
Carnations, Arum Lilies, etc., to mix lime with the com- 
post ?—BRoMLEy. 


*.* Yes; under the circumstances a very small quan- 
tity of lime in powder, or better still, a rather larger pro- 
portion of old mortar, may be advantageously mixed with 
the potting compost If, however, hard or chalky water is 
used for the plants, this will have a similar effect, 


2460.—Large Ferns for a glade.—Could you 
tell me the names of some large Ferns to grow among 
trees, planted anyhow, just to make a nice green glade, 
about 30 yards long and 5 yards broad?—E J, Houyoakz. 


*,* The largest of the hardy British Ferns are the Royal 
Fern (Osmunda), which often attains a height of 6 feet to 
10 feet, the Male Fern (Aspidium Filiz-mas\, the Lady 
Fern (Athyrium Filix-jemina), the Broai Buck'er Fern 
(Aspidium dilitatum), and the Prickly Shield Fern (A. 
angulare). The Hart’s-tongue Fern (Scolopendrium) also 
attains a considerable size under favourable conditions, 


2461.—Lilium Harrisi.—Do second-sized imported 
bulbs of Lilium Harrisi, when planted out-of-doors, increase 
in size by another year, or do they only produce small 
bulblets? If so, are the bulblets of any use to keepon? Are 
home-grown bulbs better than imported ones _—Bromury. 


*.* Yes, in soil of a suitable description the bulbs will 
increase in size in the course of @ year or two, unless very 
old, when they will probably produce bulblets instead, 
These also will grow, under favourable conditio ns, and in 
the course of a few years will become flowering roots. 
Home-grown bulbs, if healthy and vigorous, are certainly 
to be preferred to the imported ones. 


2462.-Unheailthy Tomatoseedlings.—I have 
had under my care a large batch of Tomatoes, Early Ruby 
aod Challenger (autumn sown). I noticed a few weeks 
ago the leaves began to go white in places, and the plants 
to damp off, I removed them to a drier house, but of no 
use, I had to throw them all on the rubbish-heap. On 
examining the leaves I found there were thousands of 
little black spots. I shall beglad to know ifitisa disease, 
also the cause and cure of same ?—INEXPERIENOED, 


*,* A fungoid disease of some kind, no doubt, although 
we have never experienced it. When such young seedlings 
begin to go wrong at this season it is almost impossible to 
save them. 


2463 —Treatment of Bouvardias.—Will you tell 
me in your next number how to treat Bouvardiag lately 
gone out of bloom ?—OConstant Sugscriper, 


*x" Keep the plants cool, airy, and moderately dry at 
the roots for siz or eight weeks. Then cut them back 
rather severely (more or less according to the size of plants 
desired next autumn), give them a genial warmth, and 
syringe them overhead daily, en in growth again 
partly shake the plants out and repot them ; afterwards 
grow on under glass, stopping the young shoots frequently, 
and shifting on as required until July. 


2464.—Foundry sand ina garden.—Kindly let 
me know through your paper if burnt foundry sand would 
be suitable to put on the Grass plot? And also would it 
be suitable to dig into the garden of rather clayey soil? 
Would plaster of Paris be suitable for the garden and Grass 
plot after it has been well broken up and powdered. 
inact, in about what proportion should it be used ?— 

OWER. 


*,* We should not advise you to use either of these sub- 
stances in a garden. Of the first you might try the effect 
on @ emall scale, but the result will probably be unsatis- 
factory, 














: ’ The period of blossoming of the latter 
variety is during the middle to the end of Ostober. We 
think it is just possible that the other namesare incorrectly 
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2465,—Hart’s-tongue Ferns,—Would it be pruden- 


to transplant these now, and should the old leaves ba cut 
down? They are now in a bed, andI wish to put then 
into s large tub.—ConsTANt READER, 


*,* The proper time to transplant these and other hardy 
Ferns isin March or April, just as the new fronds are 
beginning to push into growth. The old fronds may be 
removed if withered or withering. Of course, if the tub 
can be placed in @ greenhouse, or under shelter of some 


kind, the plants may be removed at any time now. 


2466.—Vines and Fuchsias.—1, Willsomeone who 
sulphur for destroying 
me if the dormant buds 


hag had experience in EUrene 
mealy-bug in vineries kindly tel 


were injured or retarded in any way? 2, Would not 


Fuchsias be better if potted before starting, than waiting 
until started, as it seems to me there must be a check at 


this stage 7—IGNoRAMUS. 


*,* 1, We have never known the eyes or buds of Vines 
to be injured by even a strong dose of sulphur fumes while 
in @ dormant condition, Hven where a quantity sufficient, 
one would think, to kill anything was burnt (tgnorantly) 
in the autumn, no ill effects whatever were apparent after. 
2, No; these plants thrive best when left undis- 
turbed until they commence to show signs of growth again 


wards. 


in the spring. 


2467.—Constructing a pit.—wWill 
correspondents give a des2ription of a brick-pit which will 


admit of the lining of manure being constantly renewed 
be growing in 


without disturbing any plants which may 
the frame at the time ?—O1r. CorBoup. 


*,* The only method of doing this is to construct the pit 
of perforated kiln-tiles, resting on 
inverted T-irons, and chambers beneath, with doors 
beneath opening on to a sunk way or path at the back. 
In this way the manure can be remov:d and replaced as 
often as neces.ary without disturbing anything in the 
Frame above, and the temperature can be regulated by 


with a false bottom 


covering the tiles more or less with turf or slates, 
2468, Polyanthus - Narcissus 


December, but were cut down by the frost. I have taken 
one up to see what is wrong with it, and it has not even 


began to form roots. I enclose one for your inspection.— 


BEAUCUIEF. 

*.* No doubt the failure is due to the severe check sus- 
tained when the plants were cut down by the frost last 
winter, as described. This was so severe and lasted so long 
that they had no chance to start into growth a second time, 
and the subseyuent long drought proved the last s:raw. 
It is doubtful whether they will ever grow again properly, 
but if left alone it is iust possible that they may. 


2489.—Gloire de Dijon Roses.—Will you advise 
me how to treat two Gloire de Dijon Roses which were 
planted two years ago against a brick wall 15 feet high, 


south aspect. The soil is rather heavy, and along the foot 
of the wall sweet Violets grow. The Roses have reached 


the top of the wall, and have had very tolerable foliage, 
but the flowers have been most disappointing, half of them 


being diseased and decayed. Any suggestion of treatment 


will oblige ?—Susin. 
*,.* Under the circumstances the plants ought to do much 


better than this. Asarule, this Rose thrives luzuriantly 
in @ clayey soil (if deep and rich) on almost any aspect, 


except aduenorthone. Probably the soil is either shallow, 


poor, or both, Dig deeply up to within a couple of feet or 
80 of the stems, working in plenty of manure, also remove 
some of the surface soil from what is left, and lay on @ 
good mulch of manure every spring, 


2470,—Plants for a cold conservatory.—Will 
you kindly give me the names of about one dozen flower- 


ing and foliage plants suitable for a cold conservatory, 


which would also be wanted for decorating sitting- 
room, etc. ?—ConsrantT REaDER, Norwich. 

*,.* Some of the best plants for this purpose are neat 
bushes of the golden-variegated Euonymus, the variegated 
Aloe, Aralia Sieboldi, Dracenaaustralis, Myrtles, Deutzia 


gracilis, neat bushes of Laurustinus (for flower as well as 
folie), Coprosma Bauweriana var., the New Zealand 


Flax, both green and variegated, Lilium auratum, L. 
speciosum, and others, the Scarboro’ Lily ( Vallota), 


Spirea japonica, S. palmata, and others, Hy drangeas of 
sorts, Primula Sieboldi, P. japonica, and others. 


Tea 
Roses are fine, and Camellias also may be grown well in 


an unheated house. 


2471.—Pruning Clematis montana —Would 


you be kind enough to instruct me about the pruning of 


Clematis montana, and the best time todo so? It used to 
flower very well a few years back. I have taken away the 
very old stick growth, and let the young take its place, 
and since then it makes a great deal of wood each year, 
but very little bloom. I thin out a great deal of the 
young wood each year. Iam quite aware it flowers on 
the old wood, Should I spur the young wood in or stop it? 
The plant is about 30 feet high, growing on the east side 
of the house, and about 16 years old,—Cuarun3 Roperts, 

*,* This appears to be @ case of pruning having 
increased the vigour of the plant. Wethink it would be 
better to stop the young growth frequently during the 
summer than to cut it away when made, If this fails to 
have the desired effect, try pruning the roots slightly. 


2472.—Climbing plants for wall.—My garden is 
a square plot, with houses east and west, 5-feet palings on 
the north and south sides. I want to plant the north side 
of the south paling with {something to more or less hide 
the ugly black fence, but not to grow higher than the fence, 
on account of the sun. Would what are called climbing 
Roses do any good there, not such as make big wood, but 
long slender growth; or is there any other kind of plant 
that would be better? The border is 7 feet wide. Ido 
not want to put in shrubs that will occupy much space, 
Soil, a moderate sandy loam.—Wm BArrHo.omew. 

*,* Roses of any kind will not do much good here. If 
you prefer an evergreen subject, plant Ivies in variety, but 
Wf a deciduous plant will do there is nothing better than 
the common or wild Clematis, sometimes called Old Man’s 
Beard or Traveller's Joy. This grows very rapidly any- 


where, and will soon cover the fence with a perfect mass of 
rich foliage. 
























any of your 


failing. —I 
should be much obliged if you would tell me the reason for 
some Polyanthus Narcissus not coming up this year? They 
are usually very early, and last year were up at beginning of 
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2473.— Old-fashioned Violets.—I should like afew 
seeds or plants of ‘‘old-fashioned Violets” spoken of by 
“J,” on page 677 of GarDENING, for Jan 4th, 1896. Our 
winters are so severe that such Violets as the Ozar only 
bring a few scented flowers at the latter end of summer. 
If they live through the winter, they only bear the small 
flowers which result in seeds. Oan you give me the address 
of ‘‘J., or can you tell me where I can get seeds of that 
kind he spoke of, and of a small white Violet that grows 
wild in the south of England ?—East LANcAsHirg, 


*,* Seed of the common wild blue Violet may be pur- 
chased of any respectable seedsman; it is known in the 
trade as Viola odorata. Plants also are very plentiful 
in many parts of England, and are often advertised 
very cheaply. A short advertisement would result in @ 
number cf offers of plants at a low rate. The white 
Violet is also common in Surrey, Sussex, Kent, and 
several other counties, but we cannot say where seed of 
this is to be precured. 


2474.—A weedy lawn.—I herewith encloce sample 
of a weed that has over-run my lawn, Will you kindly 
inform me in your next issue what it is, and what means 
to adopt to get rid of it ? I may say the lawn has sunk 
below the level of the paths, and must be raised. Worms 
are very plentiful. Any advice as to its improvement 
will be greatly esteemed,—A. T. C., Clapham, 


*,* The sample received consisted of nothing but roots, 
which might be those of almost anything. To destroy any 
particular weed, the best way is to pull or cut as much as 
possible of it out, and sow some lawn Grass seed on the 
bare patches in April or October, covering it with fine rich 
soil, Lime is the best remedy for worms. A low, damp 
lawn is sure to be unhealthy, but with good drainage and 
a fairly rich soil, the Grass will, as a rule, outgrow most 
weeds, etc , and remain in good condition. When raised, 
top-dress it with a compost of rich soil er road-scrapings 
and decayed manure, with a sprinkling of bone-meal and 
soot, annually in the spring. 


2475,—Plants for shady borders.—I have several 
shady borders to plant this coming season. Uan aby of 
your readers tell me what sorts of annuals and perenniala 
are likely to succeed in such a position, the soil being 
light? Also earliest time for sowing in a cold frame or 
hot-bed, so as to get the perennials to flower the first year, 
if possible ?—PERPLEXED, 


*,* Very few, if any, annuals will do much good on a 
shady border—these enjoy abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine, Some of the most suitable perennials are single and 
double-jlowered Primroses, Hepaticas, Pansies, Snow- 
drops, Periwinkles, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia Num- 
mularia), Spireas of sorts, Aquilegias, Cyclamens 
(hardy), Auriculas, Hypericums, ete , and of shrubs, etc., 
Berberis Aquifolium and Ivies, including the tree varie- 
ties. Hardy Ferns are also very useful, and the wild blue 
Squill or Hyacinth (Scilla nutans). Of these only the 
Primroses and Auriculas can be raised from seed. 


2476.—Treatment of Roses.—On changing my 
abode last November I brought with me among others 
some W, A. Richardson and L’Idéal Roses which had 
bloomed in 6 inch pots in an unheated greenhouse during 
the summer, Not having any glass-house in my new garden, 
and having only a north wall available, I planted the above 
Roses with others in a Rose-bed. I did not shorten them 
at all, but they being about 5 feet high I staked them. 
They are not particularly strong, each having from three 
to four stems. Can I grow them ag dwarfs in their present 
position? If so, how should they be pruned in April? What 
do you recommend if unsuitable for growing as desired? I 
do not want to throw them away, and moving them to a 
north wall now would amount to doing so, and I have no 
other wall or fence to grow them against —PRRPLEXED, 


*,.* Yes; both the Roses named may be grown well in 
bush form—at any rate for some time. Both should be 
cut down rather low in April, and the growth kept well in 
hand by close pruning annually, When they begin to 
make very vigorous shoots the points of these had better be 
pegged down each season. 


2477.—-Manuring a garden.—What would be the 
best manures or fertilisers to use under the following con- 
ditions?—Small flower and kitchen gardens. Horse- 
manure difficult to obtain, and practically out of the 
question, ag it would have to be taken through the house. 
Loamy soil. Gardens been much neglected. How would 
the following do ?—Daring February give a dressing of 
ground bones, and apply guano or advertised fertilisers, 
as “‘ With’s,” during the season.—B., Keighley. 

*,* If the garden has been neglected, as you say, the 
Jirst thing to be done—the ground having been cleared and 
dug over, or trenched—is to gus it a dressing of lime, at 
the rate of about half a bushel to each rod. Let it lie for 
two or three weeks, then dig or fork it lightly in. When 
dry, all the rubbish should be burnt, with any tree-boughs, 
pieces of turf, etc,, obtainable, and the products of the jive 
used as @ top-dressing. Before or at the time of sowing or 
planting, apply superphosphate at the rate of 2 lb. or 
31b per rod, and when in growth sprinkle nitrate of soda 
and a little salt thinly over the ground twice or thrice 
before rain, A little soot also is always advisable, The 
artificial manure mentioned is excellent, 


2478.—Seedlin gs.—I am extremely obliged to you for 
your valuable advice on the cultivation of the Gloxinia, I 
forgot to state that I had got two water-tanks in my 
forcing-house. I have one in the middle of the house for 
growing Cucumbers, and one in the front for raising seed, — 
etc. I might say that my forcing-house is a three-quarter 
span-roofed,. The one for raising ceeds is fitted with small 
glass sashes, and is 18 feetlong and 2 feet wide, I have 
two 3-inch pipes run through the whole length of this, 
The tank will hold 9 inches of water, and the pipes are 
about half way in the water, Is it advisable to cover the 
pipes entirely with water? Over these pipes I have slates 
laid, and from the slates to the glass is a depth of 8 inches, 
I want to know if I can start my Gloxinias and raise the 
seedlings in this pit with the glass sashes over them? If 
so, shall I want to give them much air ?—J. D, 


*,* Yes ; you could not have a better place for raising 
seedlings and starting the tubers. We should put a few 
inches of Cocoa nut-fibre on the slates, and plunge the pots 
or pans in this. It will not be necessary to give much air 
to this, except for an hour morning and evening to dry the 
foliage and prevent damping, 
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2479.—Treatmoent of Hyacinths.—I have a dozen 
Hyacinths now coming out in flower, but they are very 
short, scarcely room for the flowers to come out their fuil 
size ; those that are out in flower are only 5 inches high. 
[ have kept them close to the glass and giyen them nothing 
else but water.—SNnownprop. 


** This is not an infrequent occurrence in the case of 
these plants. Unless a check of some kind to the growth 
has been experienced the fault may usually be attributed 
to the bulbs having been imperfectly mutured. It might 
also occur if they were started before the pots were well 
filled with roots, and we have also known it to occur from 
an insuficient supply of water having been afforded. 
Lastly, probably alittle stimulant would have caused the 
spikes to become better developed. 


2480.—Lilies ia reservoir.—I wish to know if Lilic8 
or other aquatic plants will prevent the recurrence of the 
formation of scum on the water in a brick reservoir, 
6tfeet by 45 feet, which is used for domestic purposes 
(now empty)? If so, what is the best plant? And how may 
it best be introduced? And to what extent should it be 
encouraged? Oan you also advise the application of any 
chemical product to be applied to the bricks before refill- 
ing 7—ELsToWE 

*,* The growth of Water Lilies would probably purify 
the water to some extent. The common white Water Lily 
(Nymphees alba) would be the best subject to employ. Put 
some plants in good-sized strong baskets, with rich, loamy 
sou, and sink them in the water in the spring. If the 
brickwork has a geod coat of Portland-cement and sand 
inside nothing more will be required. 


2481.—Plants for a shady garden.—I am going 
into a house which has a large garden, over hali-acre, very 
rauch shaded by trees. There are large beds, not immedi- 
ately under the trees, but shaded during the greater part 
of the day, What perennials can I raise from seed to fill 
these beds, and what annuals can I raise thig year to fill 
the space while the perennials are growing? I propose to 
grow the flowers in masses—e.g., one bed filled with single 
Ponies, another with Irises, and some low-growing plants, 
such as hardy Clyclamens, for an edging. Also what can 
I plant to hide the ragged bottoms of old Box and other 
shrubs? Soil, loam, and old garden not far from Chelms- 
ford.—Cyctors, 

*,* If seeds of the following perennials are sown under 
glass within the next three or four weeks. or so tie plants, 
with good culture, will flower the same year : Delphiniums, 
Aqguilegia of sorts, Lupinus, Hollyheck, Pyrethrum 
roseum, Achillea ptarmica, Pansy, and Tufted Pansy 
(Viola). All these will thrive more or less well in the 
shade of trees, and you should also obtain and plent the 
following : Ivves (Tree), Hypericums, Periwinkles, Creep- 
ing Jenny, Hardy Ferns, Berberis Aquifolium, Saxi\fraga 
crassifolia, Anzmon2s in variety, Asters (perennial), 
Irises, Geums, ete, Few annuals thrive in shady places. 


2482.—Thread-like worms in greenhouse.— 
I should be much obliged if you would tell me how to get 
rid of these little thread-like worms which have suddenly 
attacked the roots of most of my plantsin the greenhouse? 
I noticed the leaves of Primulagand Cyclamens drooping, 
and as I have always tended them myself, I knew it could 
not be neglect, so { examined the roots and found these 
worms, They seem to work from the top of the pot 
downwards, Could artificial-manure produee them? The 
plants have been potted tince July, and I havetwo or 
three times given them a top-dreesing of thig manure, a 
small teaspoonful to a 48 pot. Lam trying all sorte of 
remedies, but should be glad of your valuable opinion ?— 
NEUWEID. 


*,* In reply to the enclosed from ‘* Neuweid,” I am 
sorry to say that your box was much broken is the post, 
and by the timett reached me contained only a smail 
lump of earth and a@ shrivelled leaf, on neither of which 
were any sims of @ living e-eature. Have you tried 
watering with lime-water? Artificial manure has had 
nothing to do with the worms. 


2483 —Planting a border.—How should I plant 
a border, 4 feet wide and 40 yards long? It faces south, 
and the soil is good, There are half Standard Roses, 
planted 2 yards apart, and I should like to fill the spaces 
with something that wou'd look nice all the summer, with 
the tall things at the back, and the small ones in front, 
There is a lawn in front, and the house stands on the 
right. There are four more long beds on the lawn that I 
am thinking of planting with Stocks and Asters, etc. ; and 
a little advice on the arrangement of these would be 
thankfully received. I have a kind of hot-house and some 
cold frames.—108 Drrpy. 


*,* There is an abundance of material to chose frim for 
such @ position. Of tall-growing plants suitable for 
placing towards the back of the border there are Holly- 
hocks, Foxjloves, Delphiniums (Larkspurs), perennial 
and annual Sunflowers, Michaelmas Daisies (Asters), 
Campynula pyramidalis (blue and white), Hyacinthus 
eandicans, ete. Of medium height are the Doronicums 
and Rudbeckias, Phloxes, Pyrethrums(P,roseum), Pentste- 
mons, Dielytra spectabilis, Achillea ptarmica, Coreopsis 
lanceolata and C. grandiflora, Geum coccineum, Day 
Lilies (Hemerocallis), Lobelia cardinalis, and many 
others. _Towards the front you may plant Carnations, 
Pinks, Pansies, dwarf Phloxes, Gentians, Campanulas of 
many kinds, Thrifts, etc , with a few Dahlias, Begonias, 
Fuchsias, etc, and perhaps some patches of hardy and 
half-hardy annuals, a splendid bed may be had thus. The 
other beds may be filled with China Asters, Stocks, Zin- 
nias,and Phlox Drummondi, one of each. These youmay 
have and plant out in separate colours, of course, but we 
think they never look so well as when growing in a mixture 
of colours. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer 2 had by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


A. Miller.—This is not a question for our columna, but we 
may briefly say that the twitching is probably the result 
of distemper, and is very difficult to cure. It would be 
better to consult a canine specialist. J. H, Eagle.— 
Write to the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
117, Victoria-street, Westminster, S,.W.—Ohas, Wills, 





—We do not know the plant you mention at all. It 
is evidently come florist’s variety. Oan you give us more 
information about it? 


Replies next week to “J. Caldwell,” ‘'H. W.,” 
‘Orosspatch,” ‘Mrs. Barron,” “Erin,” ‘ Hard-up,” 
“George Tyro,” ‘‘ Amateur,” ‘*W. B.” Many queries 
received just as we are going to press must remain over 
until next week, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpiroR of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-sireet, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—R. FE, Clapham —Canarina 
campanula.——T, Alexander.—The Mossy Rockfoil (Saxi- 
fraga hypnoides). Best increased by division. It can be 
got at any nursery, especially if they make a feature of 
hardy plants, Please see our advertising columns, 
George Wing.—1, Oncidium ornithorrynchum ; 2, Odonto- 
glossum triumphans, not a very well-marked variety ; 
3, Cypripedium barbatum. Liandudno,—We cannot 
tell exactly, the flower was dried up, but it is probably 
Acacia dealbata.—St. Hilary.—1, A Mesembryanthe- 
mum, but must have flower; 2, Skimmia japonica; 3, 
Aspidistra lurida variegata (the Parlour Palm); 4, Dra- 
cena. Give the Mesembryanthemuma light soil and sunny 
corner in the greenhouse. The Aspidistra isa good room 
plant ; loamy soil will dofor it, The Dracena needs a 
stove or intermediate-house, and the Skimmia is hardy, 
liking a peaty soil.—cC. H, Berry, Wycombe.—Maxillaria 
Sanderiana, An ordinary form. An Old Subscriber. 
Apparently Thalictrum minus. Seed can be obtained of 
any good seedaman. Ayr.—Judging by the sketch sent 
the plant is a Phyllocactus. 


Names of fruits.—G@. S.—1, Adam’s Pearmain ; 2, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 3, Lady Henniker (probably), but 
fruit very undersized ; 4, Cornish Aromatic ; 5, fine Fearn’s 
Pippin; 6, Rymer; 7, not recognised. Constant 
Reader.—Easter Beurré Pear. Apples in paper, but 
with no name attached.—Yorkshire Beauty._—J. Scott. 
—Ribston Pippin. It is not one of the most satisfactory 
fruit-trees to deal with, but is, as a rule, hardy, grows 
strongly, and when in health bears freely, unless the soil 
is damp, heavy, and cold, under which conditions canker 
invariably follows. No fruit-tree is more prone to canker 




















than this. In the northern districts of the British Islea it 
requires a wall——A, S. Frost.—Apple Annie Eligabeth. 





Catalogues received.—Seeds.—T. Lambert and 
Sohne, Samenhandlung, Kunstund, Handelsgartnerei, — 
Seed List.—Cunningham and Wythe, 98, Mitchel-street, 
Glasxow.——Annual Guide —J Green, Norfolk Nurseries, 
Dereham, Norfolk. Chrysanthemum. — W. Wells, 
Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill, Surrey Séeds,—Mersrs. 
R. Smith and Co., Worcester. Seeds and Plants. — 
Messrs, ‘Samson and Oo, Kilmarnock. Seeds.—J. 
Turner, North-street, Wetherby, Yorks. Seeds.— 
W. Welch, Rush Green, Romford, Essex. 














BOOKS. 


“CULTURE OF THE CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM.” * 


Books about the culture of the Chrysanthemum 
have been written by the score, and yet another 
makes an appearance. It is freely illustrated, 
and a trustworthy guide to all who intend to 
grow this popular flower, and who have hitherto 
met with failures through want of assistance, 
such as this little work can give. Mr. Wells 
knows how to grow the Chrysanthemum, as 
shown by his exhibits at the great shows in 
London and elsewhere. His information can be 
thoroughly trusted. 





“THE CHRYSANTHEMUM ALBUM.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM-GROWERS, especially those who 
wish to know of the best new varieties, will find 
the ‘‘Chrysanthemum Album” an interesting 
and important book, for such it is, in which all 
the season’s novelties are figured by process 
illustrations, showing the flowers almost, if not 
quite, life-size. It is interesting to notice that 
many, we may say the majority, of the varieties 
illustrated are those of the Japanese class, com- 
prising such fine novelties as Alice M. Love, 
one of that fast increasing Japanese-incurved 
section, and of purest white. Amongst the true 
Japanese varieties one called Miss Clara Walker 
is conspicuous for its free and graceful form. 
But we might write many columny about the 
splendid Chrysanthemums illustrated in this 
book. We think it is an interesting departure 
thus illustrating by photographs the novelties, 
so that in the words of Mr. Jones, ‘lovers of 
the flower will thus be able to judge very safely 
of the merits or demerits of every variety that 
has been deemed worthy of*a place in the 
collection.” The frontispiece isarfine portrait 
of the President of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, Sir Edwin Saunders, 





* By W. Wells, Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill, Surrey. 
Price one shilling. 


+ Published by the author, Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft 
Nursery, Hither Green, Lewisham, London. Price half-a- 
crown. 


AQUARIA. 


Outdoor aquarium (W. P.).—The Ana- 
charis is a very free-growing, useful plant for 
the aquarium, The Frogbit also does well, and 
is a floating plant. ‘The Water Millfoil is 
useful, and presents the pleasing appearance ofa 
Pine forest in miniature, The Water Soldier is 
another good plant, of the same habit as the 
Frogbit. The Aponogetonis alsoa good aquarium 
plant, as it will keep the water sweet for a long 
time without changing. There are other water 
plants suitable for the aquarium, such as Horn 
Wort, Water Plantain, the pond weed, and 
Water Starwort. Most of these are common in 
ponds and ditches, and are easily obtained, and 
only require a stone tied to the roots to keep 
them in position amongst the sand and shingle 
at the bottom of theaquarium. ‘The fish should 
not be introduced till the plants get well estab- 
lished. It may be known that all is going on 
well with the plants if bright bubbles of oxygen 
appear on the surface. In a week or two a 
green growth should appear upon the stems 
of the plants, and also upon the sides of the 
aquarium. Gold-fish would do well during 
the summer months in your tank, and min- 
nows, sticklebacks, water-snails, etc., all the 
year round ; but it will be necessary to avoi 
overstocking with animal life. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Feeding chickens (kK. K. B.).—The 
first food for newly-hatched chickens should be 
very light—in fact, very little of anything is 
necessary at first, except water. The best food 
for them after their first meal of bread-crumbs 
and hard-boiled egg is one part of Barley-meal, 
and two parts of coarse Oatmeal, mixed with 
milk or water to a crumbly paste. In a few 
days they should have crushed Wheat, grits, or 
bruised Oats. Until they are about three weeks 
old they should have a little lean, underdone 
meat, minced fine. At first chickens should be 
fed every two hours, and the number of meals 
gradually reduced to four orfivea day. I£fthey 
have not a grass run, or if the weather is not 
favourable to letting them run out, some Grags, 
or other vegetable food, minced small, should be 
given. In cold weather some poultry keepers 
give their chickens bread soaked in ale once or 
twice a day. This is also given to chickens 
suffering from bad feathering or delicacy of 
constitution. A good all-round poultry book is 
‘* Poultry for Prizes and Prefit” (Upcott Gill, 
Strand, London), half-a-crown. 


Nest for sitting hen (K. Kk. B).— 
The best nests for hatching are composed of fine 
dry sand, mould, or coal-ashes, placed on a fresh- 
cut turf, lined with a little broken straw, dry 
Grass, or Heather. If placed upon the ground 
the damp arising therefrom assists very materi- 
ally in incubation. The nest should be shallow, 
and as nearly flat at the bottom as possible to 
prevent the eggs leaning against each other, and 
so be broken by the hen turning them. When 
nests are placed in boxes or on wooden ficorg 
the eggs are liable to become so hard and dry 
that the chickens cannot break through the 
inner membrane, and so perish. As to damping 
the eggs in warm, wet weather, this is not 
necessary, but should the season be very dry, 
moisture should be imparted by sprinkling the 
nest and eggs slightly by means of a smail brush 
dipped in tepid water. This can be done when 
the hen is off the nest feeding. The ground 
about the nest may be watered with hot water 
to cause a steam. In making sitting nests upon 
the ground it is important that they be protected 
from rats and other vermin, otherwise there is 
the risk to run of having the whole of the eggs 
conveyed away from under the hen. 

Breeders of Orpington and Indian Game- 
Fowls(C. H. Fenwick),—O. H. Hallam, of Four Oaks, 
near Birmingham, is a successful breeder of Orpingtons ; 
and William Brent, of Clampit, Callington, Cornwall, has 


during the last twenty years won many prizes for his 
Indian Game-Fowls. 


2484.—The Orpington.—I should be glad ifin your 
column headed ‘‘ Poultry,” you will give a description of 
Orpingtons and their characteristics? Last spring I pur- 
chased some young birds of this breed that have grown 
into very handsome birds. They have been laying for 
many weeks past, but I do not know whether the Orping- 
ton ise good sitter and mother. The books on poultry I 
}ave give no description of this breed.—BLANCHE SEATON- 
TAYLOR, 
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BIRDS. 


. 


“Cut Throat” ailing (Isle o’ Valla).— 
. You should give your hen ‘Cut Throat” a 
| piece of cuttlefish-bone to nibble at, it being a 
very excellent thing for most hard-billed birds, 
greatly assisting in checking disease, besides 
which you should pound some chalk and old 
mortar together, and mix with the grit-sand 
strewn upon the bottom of the cage; this will 
check in great measure the laying of shell-less 
eggs. You have, perhaps, been keeping your 
birds too warm, or giving them food of a stimu- 
lating nature ; it is much too early in the season 
for egg-production, and much injury is often 
caused through forcing hen birds to go to nest 
during cold, wintry weather. A little fresh 
Groundsel would do no harm. Millet and 
Canary-seed form the general diet of these birds ; 
it would therefore be advisable to discontinue 
the Rape-seed for a time. The scientific names 
; of this bird are Red-throated Sparrow or Ribbon 
Finch (Amandia fasciata), which are certainly 

preferable to the ominous appellation by which 
it is generally known. The small supply of 

Groundsel could not have caused the death of 

) the Canary. Many birds die from congestion 
| of the lungs where their cages are hung in a 
window on account of the draught inseparable 

from such a place.—S. 8. G. 


—_—- 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


—o 


ii Vegetable soup —Boil two or three 
Carrots, a Turnip, half a Lettuce, a couple or so 
: of Potatoes, a small Onion, and a quarter of a 
: peck of greea Peas, with pepper and salt to 
taste, in some stock ; when done pass the whole 
through a sieve. Heat the purée again, then 
stir in off the fire a couple of yolks of eggs. 
Serve with crotitons. Should the purée be too 
thin it can be thickened in the usual way with 
flour and butter. 


Indian meal gruel —To one quart of 
boiling water, salted a little, use two table- 
spoonfuls of Indian meal—either white or yellow 
as preferred. Wet the meal with a little cold 
water, so that it shall be free from lumps, and 
t | stir it.into the hot water, cooking at least one 

half-hour, or longer. It can be used in this 

t form, or one spoonful of meal can be given with 
one tablespoonful of Wheat flour, a few raisins, 
or a beaten egg with a little sugar. 


—- 
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Common fruit cake.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of treacle, two eggs, two teaspoon. 
fuls of cream of tartar, one heaped teaspoonful each of 
Cinnamon, Oloves, and Allspice, one Nutmeg, 1 1b. of 
Raisins, stoned, and chopped a little, and rolled in flour ; 
3 lb. of Ourrants, 2 oz. of Citron, one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in one cup of milk. Add flour to make a stiff 
dough. Bake ina sharp oven one and a-half hours, 


Snowballs.—Wash a pint of Rice, and boil in new 
milk until tender; add a little salt; put into small cups 
and set ina cool place. When cold, turn out ona deep 
dish and pour boiled custard around. Have very cold 
and serve. 





“ Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 
Price 5d. ; post free, 8d. 


“The Garden” Monthly Parts.—This journal 
is pains in neatvy bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
colowred plates wre best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. Complete set of volumes of THE 
GARDEN from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-eight 
vols., price, cloth, £34 


i “Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.—This 
' journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
} form it is most switable for reference previous to the issue of the 
i yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post free, 8d. 


' “Hardy Flowers.”—Giving descriptions of up- 
[ wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
} with directions for their arrangement, culture, dc. Fifth and 
' Popular Edition, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d 
: “The Garden Annual” for 1896.—Contains 
: Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) 
' have been ve! y and extensively revised, 
i admitted to be the most complete ever published. 


ost, 
ean : 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


FOR SALE. — Early P.-eyed Narcissus 
(ornatus). Several bushels, let and 2nd size.—Apply 
J. NEIGHBOUR, Cranford, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


Bates CARNATIONS.—My Oollection of 

Oarnstions and Picotees is one of the largest and best in 
the Kingdom, and contains all the choicest new varieties. 
Full Descriptive Oatalogue, with cultural notes, now ready, 
free on application.—R, H. BATH. The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


PELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (Rollisson’s) or 
Cardiff Oastle, 100 seeds, 1s. 6d. ; ike 


Ohampion, Perfection, 2d.; Chemin, 
Hybrid Sweet Peas, 8 pkts., named, 1s, —HILE, Plumstead, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants. 


OAREFULLY PAOKED. OARRIAGE PAID. 


8. d. 
12 Coleus, most superb and distinct varieties .. ee ae 
6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur Bae be 
8 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow i Neg i) 
6 Geraniums, double Ivy-leaved, 6 choicest sorts, named 1 3 
6 -§ double Zonal, 6 choicest sorts, named .. 1 3 
9 single Zonal, 6 choicest sorts, named .. 1 3 
6 Gloxinia tubers, finest erect strain, various colours., 1 6 
6 Begonias, giant strain, all colours, large tubers 20 
3 Francoa ramosa (Maiden’s Wreath), large plants Leo 
2 Passion-flowers, 2 Smilax, grand climbers ir3 
2 Arum Lily *‘ Little Gem,” 9d. 2 Scarboro’ Lilies .. 1 0 
4 Grevillea robusta, 1s. 2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage 1 0 
The following are quite hardy and excellent for cut bloom :— 
6 Phlox, best varieties, distinct colours, named toe Why 
6 Physalis(Winter Cherry),1s. 4 RudbeckiaNewmani 1 0 
6 Pyrethrum uliginosum (‘‘Giant White Marguerite”) 1 3 
6 Pyrethrums, dbl.-flowered, distinctcolours, named . 1 3 
12 Oanterbury Bells (Cup ana Saucer), various colours 1 3 
6 Thalictrum adiantifolium, ls. 3d. 6 Lythrumroseum 1 3 
3 Statice latifolia (Great Sea Lavender) BC cope .0 
6 Verbascum olympicum, 6-feet flower-spikes .. eee PY 
6 Ooronilla varia, 1s. 6 Centaurea hastifolia 1 0 
4 Perennial Sunflower, new double, “ Soliel d’Or” L720 
j A a4 single yellow, dark eye LO 
6 Stenactis speciosa (lavender-coloured Marguerite) .. 1 0 
8 Achillea ptarmica, double white, very free een 10 
j - “The Pearl,” new, large, double white 1 0 
6 se rosea, 9d. 6 Anthemis pallida x 65, 22-20 
12 Aquiegias, 3 most beautiful varieties y rs 
6 Oampanula persicifolia alb1, double-flowered 1 0 
6 Catananche bicolor and ccerulea (Everlastings) 10 
4 Doronicum (“Golden Marguerite”) ca a3 va, 0 
4 Kchinopsritro .. te we Sa we eae he) 
6 Monarda didyma, scarlet and purpurea, scented 
Bergamot de ae ae bs : ss sooPa 0 
12 Hollyhocks, extra select, all colours, double .. veined 20 
12 Delphinium, splendid hybrids, beautitul spikes 1 9 
6 Geum, double scarlet, 94. 4 Heuchera sanguinea .. 1 0 
6 Gypsophila paniculata alba, invaluable for bouquets 1 0 
4 Helenium pumilum, dwarf, Golden Marguerite, 
continuous .. Na oF 33 2 ag hy 
25 Iceland Poppies, red, yellow, and white ae sovl es 
12 Oriental Poppy, hybriaa, very constant and showy.. 1 0 
12 Sweet William, improved strain, splendid colours .. 0 9 
12 Spanish Iris, splendid colours, ‘‘Poor Man's Orchid” 0 9 
12 Anemone roots, finest English, all colours ‘ een Pre! 
12 Ranunculus, finest double, English, various colours 0 9 
12 Gladioli, splendid new hybrids, superior to named var. 1 6 
12 Ixias, most beautiful colours, very choice id Ss | bar 
4 Ampelopsis, small-leaved Virginian Oreeper Ae Ae LY 
12 Carnations, strong layers, choicest sorts, to name .. 3 0 
12 9 Old Orimson Clove, strong layers een 
12 ss Margaret, to flower early, 1-year seedliags 1 0 
23 Carnation seedlings, of high parentage, from care- 
fully hybridised seed, must give grand results ang 
12 Lavender, Old English, large roots Le & cain 20 
3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sage, 3 Savory, 12 roots sete dee 6 
25 Violas, bedding, whice, mauve, and yellow .. ee aco 
100 Onions, in 4 best exhibition varieties .. = Loo 


Above plants are strong and healthy, and will flower well 
this season. Smaller quantities at same rates. 123. worth 
for 103. Oash with order. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


S. ROGERS & SONS, 
Western & Nene Nurseries, Whittlesea. 
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DUTCH BULBS. 


Ask for the Illustrated Bulb and Plant Price List for 
Spring Planting 1896 of 


J. J. THOOLEN, Bulb Grower, 
OVERVEEN, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 


before ordering elsewhere, and you will be astonished at the 
low prices. 

All orders of 10s are delivered entirely free to destination 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland. No charges for packing. 
First qualicy guaranteed. 100 


SOME SORTS NOTED OUT PRICE LIST. ga: 
ANEMONES, single scarlet.. “2 a | 
ANEMONES, single, The Bride, pure white .. 1 
ANEMONES, siagle, in fine mixture Pag | 
TUBEROUS SINGLE BEGONIAS, giganteum 

flowers, in fine mixture we a aetau 
GLOXINTAS, in fine mixture : ae ahs 
GLADIOLUS BYZANTINUS, purple ae 
aie COLVILLEI, pure white (The 

ride Ne A s i es of 
HEMEROCALLIS, in fine mixture o. ae 
HEMEROCALLIS SIEBOLDI, golden-yellow, 
chocolate outside .. oe a oe os 
IRIS ORIENTALIS, violet.. we ee 
LILIUMS, in fine mixture . ‘ 
LILIUM LANOIFOLIUM ROSEUM 

RUBRUM . an on ee 
LILIUM TIGRINUM oF Ar 
PHLOX DEOUSSATA. pure white Py 
RANUNCULUS, French, in fine mixture 
RANUNOULUS, Persian, in fine mixture 
PA ONY CHINENSIS, in fine mixture = 
SEDUM SELFSKIANUM, pure yellow crown 10 

Ask for Price List, and see the contents of the cheap 
Collections, to our General Agent, 


J. E. VAN GELDER, 
93 and 94, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


SEEDS w 
PENNY PACKETS. 


BOTH VEGETABLE AND FLOWERS. 


16 Packets for 1is., Free. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Testimonials from last 
year’s customers nearly every post. Lists gratis and post free. 


W. E. TIDY, Brockhampton Nurseries, Havant, Hants. 


BESGONITAS. 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
ALFRED A. WALTERS has to offer a few 


dozen double Begonias (the famous Newton St. Loe 
strain). For size and habit this strain is far in advance of 
any other, the foliage vigorous and strong as the Single varie- 
ties, with massive blooms, held erect upon short, stout stems. 
The foreign type of double Begonia is not to ba compared 
with them. Grand for exhibition purposes. In 8 varieties to 
colour, 12s , 18s., and 24s. par dozen. 


CHOIOE NAMED SORTS, 303. and 42s. doz. 
ORDINARY DOUBLE, 6s. doz.; SINGLES, 4s. doz. 


KENSINGTON NURSERIES, BATH. 


Doz. 
8. 
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HRYSANTHEMUM CUTLTINGS.—Mdme. 
Carnot, Pres. Armand, 3d. ea.; T. Ry, Md. C. Molin, Mrs 
Cox, Schabe, Brook, Borel, Fitzwygram, Harvest Home, Hawks, 
ld. ea. List free.—CHU ROH BROS., Swardeston, Norwich. 
BEACHEY’S PRIZE BEGONIAS.—‘ubers, 
giant singles, shades of yellow, rose, ecarlet, 3s. to 5s. 
doz.; 12 named singles, 12s. to 2%s.; doubles, 183. to 30s. 
Seed, choice mixed single or double, 1s 6d. and us. 6d. 
Gloxinias. choice strain, 33. doz. Catalogue free. 
KACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMNS.—Best 
Prize-winning sorts, truly named. Plants, 3s. dozen; 
cuttings, 1s. 6d, truly named. ChoicenamedAOHIMENES, 
12, in 4 sorts, 1s. 6d. ; 5U. in 10 sort, 5s. ; 100, 10 sorts, 93. 64., 
Si for cash.— BEAOHEY, JENKIN & CO., Kingskerswell, 
evon. 


BEGONIAS, —Splenaid seedling bulbs, mixed 

single, very best st-ain, flowered last autumn, four for 

ls., free.—PATTERSON, The Nest, Bryansford, Oo. Down, 

Ireland. 

F,CKFORD'S SWEET PEAS.—Prize winners 
Special cheap offer. About 10 varieties, in mixture, 2 ozs. 

for 6d.—FRANK DENNIS, Soham, Oambs, 


FOR Arum Lilies, Lily of the Valley, White 
Camellias, White Azaleas, White Hellebores, &c., apply 
to—G. T, FROST, Hoocon Gardens, Chester. 
ELLARD’S BEGONIA SEED. — Germina- 
tion guaranteed. 6d., ls., and 23. 6d. per packet. For 
quality, sub3cance, and largeness of flowers they stand un- 
rivalled. Send for a List on culture, free Gloxinia tubers, 
started, best spotted erect strain, 3s. per doz., free. Tomato- 
plants, 5 in. high (Duke of York), 23. doz.-W. HELLARD, 
Begonia Grower, Penryn 


EW TREE CARNATIONS.—Duke of York, 
finest crimson for winter flowering, very free and large 
flowers, 9d. each, 7s. 6d. doz.: Reginald Godfrey, perfect shape, 
remarkably free salmon-pink, large flowers, 1s. each; Uriah 
Pike, perfect shape, deep crimson, very free, 8d. each, ts. doz.; 
Mme. Thérése Franco, fine, large, delicate pink, suffused 
salmon, 9d. each, 6s. doz. Free for cash. — ORANE & 
OLARKEH, Hillside Nursery, March, Oambs. 


90.000 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS (single), 
9 fine one-year-old tubers which we have hybri- 
dised and raised from selected plants of Laing’s and Ware’s 
world-renowned strains. These are the finest we have ever 
sent out, having dwarf, robust habit and large, erect flowers. 
Colour: : white, rose, crimson, orange, scarlet, Appel salmon, 
&o.; mixed colours, 2s. doz., 128. 6d. per 100; purchaser's 
selection, 48.doz. DOUBLES, finest procurable at the price, 
will give the greatest satisfaction for pot culture or borders, 
labelled to colour, 4s. doz. Free for cash.—ORANE & 
OLARKE, Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


ARLY ANTHEMUMS. — Splendid 


Collection of leading varieties. Price 1s. 6d. doz, to 
include Ryecroft Glory, Lady Fitzwygram, Orimson Queen, 
Mdme. Marie Masse, &. Free for cash.— CRANE & 
CLARKE, March, Oambs. 


OLEUS.—Fine Collection of brilliant varie- 


ties, including grand new Mrs. Sanders, ls. 6d. doz. Our 
1896 Price List of Specialities free on application.—ORANE 
& OLARKE, March, Cambs, 
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TOMATOES for quick fruiting.—Strong, in 3-inch 
pois, 33. 6d. doz., 22s, 6d. 100. 


DAMSONS.—Fine standard fruiting trees, 1s. 6d. 
each, 15s doz ; unusual offer. 


GRAPE-VINES to bear fruit at once, 63. 6d. each, 


in large pots. 


ROSES.—Cevered blooms this year if planted now, 
No better kinds nor finer trees anywhere. 25, 12s, ; 50, 
223. 6d. Carriage paid. Lists frea. 


WILL TAYLER, NURSERIES, HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX, 
THE YELLOW COLUMBINE, from the 


Rocky Mountains; hardiest and handsomest of all Gol- 
umbines. 3 well-rooted plants, 1s., fr. e, with cultural direc- 
tims. Plant now.—JOHN RAYNER, Highfield, South- 
ampton. 


[ANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 


japonica), 2 feet high; all colours between pure white 
and the deepest crimsons and purples; quite hardy, easily 
grown. 3 strong plants, ls., free, with directions. Plant now. 
—RAYNER, as above. 


TURFING DAISY (Pyrethrum Tchihatchewi), 


a fine thing for carpeting bare places under trees, &c. ; 
mossy evergreen foliage ; white Marguerite flowers ; spreads 
very quickly. 4 strong plants, ls , free, with directions. Piant 
now.— RAYNER, as above. 


BRYONIA.—Extremely rapid hardy climber, 
* uncommon in English gardens; admired for its rich, 
Vine like foliage and long strings of berries, green, yellow, 
orange, and bright red; grows anywhere. 2 strong roots, 1s., 
free, with directions. Plant now.—RAYNER, as above. 


ERNS! FERNS !!—100,000 of Ferns in 

large Tom pots. Pteris cristata and Pteris tremula at 

103. per 100 ; £4103. per 1,000, cash with order. Packing free. 
—M LARSEN, Roebuck Nursery, Enfield Highway. 

SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid var. List,3d. Fern Oulture, 64d., free; Illus- 

trated, ls. 1d.—W. F. ASKEW, Borrowdale Hotel, Keswick. 


YELLOW MARGUERITE FEU D’OR.—This 


grand single yellow, splendid habit, wonderfully free 
bloomer, for either pos or bedding and for cutting, is not to 
be equalled for its beautiful colour, can now be supplied at 
1s, 3d. per dozen, or 8s. per 100, strong rooted cuttings; also 
White Marguerites at is. 3d. per dozen, or 8s, Rae 100.— 
pipekepe ny W. LAW, Manor Park Nursery, East chley, 
don, 


. FREE.—20 Packets of genuine Fiower 

seeda, all named, including Stooks, Asters, &c. They are 
iving great satisfaction.—G. Ff. LETTS, Seedsman, West 
addon, Rugby. 


({RANDEST FLOWERS ON EARTH. — 


Phyllocacti and Cereus cuttings, root easily, 68. per doz , 
named, free, with instructions.—IVANHOK, 50, Osbalde- 
stone road, Stoke Newington, London, N. 


HOW AND REGAL PKELARGONIOMS, 


strong, sturdy plants from 3-inch pots, perfec?’ clean 
and healthy, choicest kinds only, 6 var., 23 6d.; 12 Var., 43. ; 
25 var., 7a. 6d., post fre.—PEAOH & SON, Nurserymen, 
Peterborough, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUTTING. 


In most places Chrysanthemums are as much 
valued for affording cut blooms for rooms, church 
decoration, wreath and cross-making as for other 
purposes. It is not every variety that is well 
suited for this purpose, some kinds which, grown 
in specimen form and disbudded, though very 
ornamental, are not sufliciently free-flowering to 
yield a quantity of medium-sized blooms. Per- 
fection in this way is almost reached by such 
varieties as Source d’Or, Mile. Lacroix, Boule 
de Neige, and Cullingfordi, which give a large 
amount of bloom good enough for ordinary pur. 
poses. Such as these, moreover, do not demand 
any special treatment, but will yield good returns 
under ordinary cultural care. For early blooming 
to come in about the middle of October, there are 
none better than the beautiful bronzy Source 
@Or, W. Holmes, and Elaine. These can be had 
in full flower just when there is apt to be a greater 
scarcity of bloom than a month or two later. 
They must not be stopped later than the end of 
May for very early-flowering. For November, 
Cullingfordi, Mrs. Rundle, Mile. Lacroix, Mrs. 
Wright, Edwin Molyneux, Bouquet Fait, Stan- 
stead White, Sunflower, Avalanche, Gloire du 
Rocher, and M. Bernard are invaluable where 
cut flowers are in demand. The well-known 
Boule de Neige is invaluable in December, and 
will give pure blooms all through that month, 
when its place can be filled by Lady Lawrence 
and Mrs. Cannell, once called Christmas Eve, a 
singularly appropriate name, which ought never 
to have been discarded. Golden Gem and the 
newer W. H. Lincoln will give a good supply of 
the now indispensable yellow shade up to and 
even past the new year. Mrs. Canning and 
Lady Blanche are two good late whites, but I 
am not sure if the latter is robust enough. I 
am trying it this year for the second time, and 
my plants have a rather yellow tinge and the 
growth is weakly. Fulton is a good yellow for 
December. Although I do not recommend the 
incurved varieties generally, I must make an 
exception in favour of Lady Dorothy, Barbara, 
and G. Glenny. Meg Merrilies and its sport 
are very good for late blooming, and are 
easily grown. Much may, of course, be done 
to extend the blooming-time of any parti- 
cular variety. Take Source dOr, for in- 
stance ; the florists would be glad to have it all 
through the Chrysanthemum season, for there is 
no other variety so good in its particular colour. 
Although an October kind, by stopping the 
plant at intervals up to the middle of July one 
may have it in good condition up to December, 
that is if the late-stopped plants are kept out- 
of-doors until mid-October. Cullingfordi treated 
in the same manner can be had good at the new 
year, and unless we can get this at mid-winter 
we must dispense with high-coloured Chrys- 
anthemums at that season. In the way of 
yellows and whites we have plenty to choose 





break in the supply.—J. C. B. 


Many of the strong-growing newer 
kinds of Chrysanthemums are totally unfit 
for growing into dwarf bushes for conserva- 
tory decoration or for supplying large quan- 
tities of cut flowers,“ and although some 
of the older varieties have been eliminated 
from most of the trade lists, those who 
need a long succession of cut-bloom and 
plenty of it cannot afford to discard them. 
Bertier Rendatler, orange, shading to yellow, is 
one of the very best for early bloom, the flowers 
being borne in great numbers, those on the 
lateral shoots continuing to open over a long 
period. Fair Maid of Guernsey, an old but 
valuable variety, also blooms over a long period, 
the smallest laterals on undisbudded plants 
flowering if they are placed in gentle warmth 
after the blooms from the leading shoots have 
beencut. Mrs. W. Wells has primrose-coloured 
flowers, the plant a good grower and free-bloom- 
ing. Sabine, with pale yellow flowers, is one of 
the very best and most useful of its class, a boon 
to florists. Mlle. Lacroix is perhaps the best of 
the white section for cutting, its twisted florets 
giving the individual blooms a most graceful 
appearance. Reverie, dark red, with bronzy 
markings, the latter colour increasing as the 
flowers age, is a most telling variety. Mrs. John 
Laing is another capital variety where profit is 
considered, colour reddish-brown with gold 
markings, indispensable for cutting. Peter the 
Great, of a delicate lemon colour and rather flat 
in the flower, is still very telling and a good reli- 
able grower. Monsieur Lemoine is one of the 
most effective for cutting or furnishing the con- 
servatory ; colour pale-rose with paler centre, the 
whole flower becoming much lighter with age and 
lasting a longtime in good condition. This variety 
also produces a multitude of small side laterals, 
which flower for several weeks. The well-known 
small-flowering Jules Lagravére must beincluded, 
its bright red flowers, produced in quantity on 
dwarf, bushy shoots, having a very telling effect. 
Calliope, a small-flowering magenta-coloured 
variety, coming in somewhat late, should also 
be included, together with Tokio, a vermilion- 
coloured flower, most useful and reliable for late 
work, 


The foregoing are all of the Japanese section, 
this being generally preferred for cutting. Cut- 
tings should be put in in January, gradually 
hardened off when rooted and pinched when 
6 inches or 7 inches high, afterwards being 
potted on, two plants in a pot, a 9-inch or 10-inch 
pot being the final one, fed moderately when 
well furnished with roots and not disbudded. 
One-half of the batch should be removed under 
glass at the usual time and the remainder left 
out until the beginning of November, protecting 
if need be. These will afford flowers in plenty 
long after all the fat blooms have passed away. 








Late white Chrysanthomums.—I noticed good 
blooms of the following for cutting the first week in Feb- 
ruary: Ethel, Magnum Bonum, Meg Merrilies, and 
Princess Teck, These were grown as bush plants, and 
had never been staked, but allowed to grow naturally.—J, 





CULTURE. 


THE articles on *‘ Mistakes in Chrysanthemum 
Culture” by ‘‘H. 8.” in your recent issues are 
very valuable and interesting. I am afraid, 
however, that when he considers it may not be 
a mistake to keep Chrysanthemums in a green- 
house after March, he is rather too tolerant—at 
least, anywhere within twelve miles of London, 
where light is more or less lacking. | However 
near the glass they may be, and however 
abundantly ventilated the house has always been, 
my experience is that when the plants have 
obtained a good supply of roots they will run 
up if any heat is used. I remember seeing 
‘* H. §.’s” young plants two or three years ago 
in a season similar to this, when they were in 
cold frames the end of January, and he 
attributed their splendid dwarf and strong 
appearance afterward to the circumstance that 
weather permitted them to be put out thus 
early. Last year was, of course, an exceptional 
one, and many growers have doubtless adopted 
greenhouse culture this winter through fear of 
&® recurrence of the losses experienced Jast 
winter. I believe that to obtain the best results 
the amateur is forced to risk a little. Careful 
matting at night is, of course, necessary, and if 
hard frost sets in, the plants can be removed to 
the greenhouse, even if the frost has reached 
them, provided they are allowed a little time 
before exposing them to full light. As ‘*H. §.” 
says, it is not a low temperature that does harm 
if it is not at or below the freezing-point, but 
permitting a cutting wind or draught to play on 
the plants. Avoiding this, a sheltered frame 
with a good sound bottom of ashes and an inch 
of fibre over it seems to be the ‘‘ beau ideal” for 
their growing position in all but seyere 
weather. Norman Wricutson, Croydon. 





GREEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


REFERRING to the short note by *‘ W. Jago,” on 
p. 743, as I have been much interested in keep- 
ing a watch for novelties of this colour, I may 
add my testimony to the editorial note. The 
blooms of Ethel Amsden are indeed very small, 
and not likely to be grown to any extent even as 
a curiosity. Curiously enough, a friend of mine 
in the north of France has also had a green sport, 
which he cultivated with great care, hoping 
that such a flower would meet with a ready 
demand in the Paris market, but in a recent 
letter from him I learn that all his blooms have 
come small and hardly worth attention. This 
French novelty, like Ethel Amsden, was a sport 
from the famous show variety, Viviand Morel, 
and it is a puzzle in plant physiology that such 
an excellent variety could produce in two dif- 
ferent localities a sport that for exhibition pur- 
poses is practically valueless. 

During the past season Mr. Ernest Calvat 
staged at one of the floral meetings of the 
N.C.S. a decided acquisition in green Chrys- 
anthemums, always, of course, provided that 
English cultivation will have the same effect 
upon it as French. The name is Mme, Edmond 
Roger. It is a large, globular, Japanese- 
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incurved flower, with a peculiar watery-green 
shade. At the Lyons Chrysanthemum Exhibi- 
tion in November it received a first-class certifi- 
cate and was highly thought of. Green, 
however, when placed in conjunction with other 
colours on a show-board, is not pleasing to the 
eye, and any flowers of that hue will be regarded 
only by the outside public as worthy of atten- 
tion. In fact, while at the Aquarium Show a 
gentleman came up to me and said he had heard 
of something of the sort, and wished to know 
if there was one in the show. A real lover, 
however, of the popular flower will, I think, 
hardly welcome these green varieties unless they 
are relegated to a class by themselves. 

In the journal of the Lyons Horticultural 
Society I notice that a nurseryman there has 
acquired two green varieties, that are stated 
to produce large blooms. Their names are 
Emerande and Viviand Morel a fleur verte. 

C. H. Payne, 
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Conservatory. 


and for the coneervatory. 


plants can be placed outside in July. 


and they are certainly very effective in winter. 
seeds may be sown in heat and grown on in heat till June, 


day sun, Cyclamen growers usually sow early in autumn, 
and by February the young plants are in single pots. 


bloom move to cool house and let them ripen gradually, 
and then plant out. We force a good many thousands 
annually, and find them most valuable, both for cutting 
and for making a show in large pots, and after flowering 
the bulbs are planted out. In two or three years the buibs 
will be taken up, sorted, and the strongest come in again 
for forcing. The same treatment will do for the Paper-white 
and Narcissus Obvallaris. We have still Roman Hyacinths 
left, which we find so sweet and nice for cutting, and 
start them in regular batches to have them in succession 
from November till February. They are very useful grown 
in large pots, a dozen or more bulbsina pot. These large 
masses make a show wherever placed. The same course 
may be adopted with Spir#as and Dielytras where a large 
house has to be kept gay. Three good clumps of Spirwja 
in an 8-inch pot will make a grand bush when in flower, 
and will not give so much trouble in watering as when 
grown in small pots, For certain purposes they must be 
grown in small pots ; but a break-away from the common 
practice in many things will be desirable. It will be 
necessary now to see that all the permanent plants in the 
borders are moist at the root. 


Forcing house. 


In moderate-sized gardens this house is used for many 
purposes, Flowers must be brought on for the conserva- 
tory or for cutting for the rooms, Cucumber and Melon- 
plants raised for planting in frames or to fill houses later 
on, Tomatoes will shortly be sown for planting in cool- 
houses or to plant against warm walls outside ; and then, 
again, decorative plants must be propagated in quantity 
for the garden and the conservatory, both from seeds and 
cuttings. Winter-flowering stuff, such as Begonias, 
Salvias, Eaphorbias, Justicias, etc., should be propagated 
from cuttings of the young shoots now. Aralia Sieboldi, 
Grevillea robusta, Oyperus alternifolius, Dracenas of sorts 
may be raised from seeds now. In addition to what has 
been referred to above, I have known Vines in pots, 
Cucumbers in boxes brought on to supply a limited 
demand for a few early Cucumbers and an early bunch or 
two of Black Hamburgh Grapes. To work a house of this 
character successfully requires some horticultural skill 
and unceasing attention ; butit is often done, and done 
well too, when the right person isin charge, The most 
successful night temperature now for this house will be 
about 65 degs. ; a degree or two over or under will not 
signify much, but the fluctuation should not be too great, 
and, above all, a close watch must be kept far insects and 
the usual remedies promptly applied. If neglect is per- 
mitted the result will be disastrous, and that speedily. 
Ventilation must be given with care, and in very small 
quantities on fine days only ; cold currents are fatal to 
young growths. 





OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
ANGLESEY. 


I sna to enclose you a few blooms of Chrys- 
anthemums gathered from out-of-doors on 
the 3rd of February. The variety, I think, is 
Lizzie Cartledge or Louis Boehmer. I may say 
that these plants have stood the winter here 
unprotected, except for a wall, and I really 
thought they were worth showing you. I hope 
you will give me your opinion of them through 
GARDENING. These plants were treated as I 
informed you in GARDENING, December 7th, 
1895, I hope ‘‘North Wales” has been as 
successful as I have. I still havea plant of L. 
Canning in full bloom in a pot.—ANGLESEY. 


*,” The flowers were evidently those of L. 
Cartledge, but it is not easy to tell the variety 
when grown out-of-doors. Whatever thename, 
the flowers were delightful—a welcome gur- 
prise on a gloomy February day. 





2422 —Wali climbers near the sea.— 
There are many beautiful flowering climbers 
that may be used with delightful effect. In the 
south-western counties Solanum jasminoides is 
especially attractive, its white tlower-clusters 
being produced in quantities during the autumn 
months. Passiflora ccerulea is a rapid grower, 
and is handsome both in its summer-flowering 
period and now, in the winter months, when its 
orange fruits hang thickly among the dark green 
foliage. Physianthus albens grows rampantly 
here, and in the summer carries a wealth of 
white blossoms. Wistaria sinensis, with its long 
lilac-blue racemes of bloom, is hardy and an 
object of exceeding beauty in the spring-time. 
Another striking climber that I have used in 
close proximity to the sea with good effect is 
Bignonia radicans, its leafage being graceful, 
and its orange-scarlet flowers very ornamental. 
Clianthus puniceus, the scarlet Lobster-claw, 
also succeeds well as a wall plant in a sheltered 
position, With a selection from the foregoing 
climbers, and those mentioned in the answer to 
your correspondent’s query on page 746, there 
should be no difficulty in clothing a wall with 
beautiful flowers and foliage that, though vary- 
ing in beauty with the changing seasons, would 
never be destitute of charm.—S. W. Firzumr- 
BERT, J'orquay. 

Violet Princess of Wales.—I have seen no 
mention in GARDENING of Violet Princess of Wales, which 
with me is by far the best single variety—better than 


Wellsiana. California is growing well, but hag not yet 
flowered.—E. T. P. ; y 


Orchard-house. 

The trees in pots will be all in order now, and the blos- 
soms of Peaches and Plums showing colour. The ventila- 
tion must be ample on fine, mild days, but keep out cold, 
cutting winds. A light dewing over with the syringe will 
be useful on the mornings of fine days, but should be dis- 
continued when the flower begins to expand, and resumed 
again after the blossoms are set. This house is often used 
for storing Chrysanthemums and bedding plants, but the 
sooner these can be taken to cold frames the better now, 


Making Hot-beds. 


There will be a better chance for Cucumbers started now 
than if put out earlier, The sun is gaining power, and 
will do a good deal of the forcing, and a bed properly made 
now will retain its heat for a long time, and the plants 
grow on unchecked, which is very importantin the case of 
Cucumbers and Melons. The bed should not be less than 
43 feet high at the back and 3} feet at the front, and 
should be put together with moderate firmness to ensure a 
steady heat and not much settlement. The manureshould 
be thrown into it, and when the heat has risen turn the 
heap over, with the outside thrown into the centre, and 
the whole well shaken to pieces, blending the dry and 
damp material together. The heap will require turning 
and intermixing a second time at the end of four or five 
days, and then it ought to be sufficiently fermented to 
make up the bed, Ifa bed is made with fresh,‘unfermented 
manure it will heat violently at first, and then suddenly 
cool and be useless for the intended purpose. The frame 
should be placed over the bed as soon as it is made up 
and mats thrown over it ; it causes the heat to rise, 


Chrysanthemums. 

The exhibitor will have all his stock rooted now, with 
the exception, perhaps, of one or two which are slow in 
making their cuttings ; but for merely decorative purposes 
healthy cuttings rooted now will give good results, 


Window Gardening, 


Cuttings of white and blue Campanulas for basket work 
will strike strong nowif young shoots aretaken. As bulbs 
go out of flower remove to cold frame, and bring in later 
bulbs from frame. If only a few bulbs are grown a suc- 
cession may be kept by retarding some of them. Genistas 





“Gardening Illustrated” Mon u 
Price 5d. ; poets 8d. thly Parts. 


“The Garden” Monthly Parts.—This journal 
a3 published in neatiy bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best gretves, and it is most suitable Sor 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. Complete set of volumes of THE 
GARDEN from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-eight 
vols., price, cloth, £34 


“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.—This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post free, 8d. 


“Hardy Fiowers.”—Giving descriptions of up- 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, &c. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 


“The Garden Annual” for 1896.—Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) 
have been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
nay ag be the most complete ever published. Price 1s.; by 
post, 1s. 3d, 

London ; 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a Jorenight later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 
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We are emerging from the dull, dreary weather, and 
with increased sunshine more water and more ventilation 
will be required. Tea Roses only moderately forced will 
now be coming in, and altogether there will be lesa diffi- 
culty in keeping up the supply of flowers both for cutting 
As plants go out of bloom 
move them out to another house to complete growth. 
Azaleas will require warmth and moisture till growth is 
finished, and afterwards a drier, cooler atmosphere till the 
I believe Camellias 
are coming into fashion again ; at least, more inquiries are 
being made about them. They are not difficult to manage, 
Cyclamen- 


and then moved to frames and lightly shaded in the mid- 


These make grand flowering plants by Christmas, if 
properly managed. As Daffodils and Narcissus go out of 


will take a little stimulant now ; a small quantity of sul- 
phate of ammonia will be useful in giving colour, 


Cutdoor Garden. 

Continue to carry out alterations, such as making new 
lawns, transplanting trees, and shrubs, Roses, etc. Old, 
worn-out shrubs may be removed, the ground trenched, 
and a fresh arrangement made. O!d Yews and Laurels 
may be cut down now, and Ivy on walls and buildings 
trimmed in with the shears Arches, made either of wire 
or wood in a rustic fashion, may be erected in suitable 
positions, and placed with Roses or other climbing plants. 
Olematis Jackmani, Honeysuckles, and White Jasmines 
are suitable plants. Anemones and Ranunculuses may be 
planted as soon as the soil is ina suitable condition. The 
Jatter make charming beds or groups; but the beds should 
be well prepared, and, if the position is a porous one, bury 
some cow-manure in the bottom of the bed to hold up the 
moisture. All the Buttercup family like to have this moist 
stratum beneath them. Roses grown on walls for early 
blooming may be pruned now. Gloire de Dijon, General 
Jacqueminot, and Safrano will soon be making a start, and 
on & Warm wall it will be quite safe to prune. 


Fruit Garden. 

Introduce Strawberries in pots in proportion to the 
demand every two or three weeks. Where a constant 
supply must be kept up, plants coming into bloom or 
which are setting their fruit must have a light position 
near the glass, with a night temperature of 55 degs, to 
60 degs., with as much ventilation as the state of the 
weather will permit. To make sure of a good set go over 
the blossoms daily with the camel’s-hair pencil till a good 
crop has been set, and then remove all the small fruit and 
late blooms, A dozen large-sized fruit, one in each pot, are 
more profitable than double the number of small ones, anda 
plant is only capable of carrying a given weight of fruit, 
Peaches in late houses are now coming into bloom, and 
with a free ventilation and « daily tap of the branches 
when the pollen is dry, there will be no difficulty in setting 
a full crop. Second vineries will require attention in 
disbudding and tying down. Young Vines which are not 
breaking well may be helped by giving the rods a twist 
till the pressure has been felt to the base. Finish thinning 
Grapes in the pot-vinery. Let the berries have room to 
swell. There should be no outside pruning to do now, 
Even Peaches should be finished. 


Vegetable Garden. 


There is no time to lose now in getting in the early 
crops of vegetables, and in some cases successional sowings 
of Peas should be made. Sow little and often, and then 
there will be no blank in the supply. The land for the 
main crops must be in a forward state for sowing or 
planting. In well-managed gardens the land is pretty well 
always under a crop or undergoing preparations for one. 
Hence, a8 soon as one crop is over, the spade is put into it 
and manure is given if necessary. Lime may be given with 
advantage to old gardens which have been freely manured, 
and it will be a great benefit to all fruit-trees. It may be 
given now at the rate of 2 bushels or so to the square rod. 
Takeup Jerusalem Artichokes, and pick out the best shaped 
tubers for replanting. By continual selection, a smoother 
strain may be evolved. In many gardens there has been 
much decay among late Celery. Some of this is, I think, 
due to earthing up too high, and perhaps a want of care 
in the operation. If the earth falls into the hearts of the 
plants in a damp season, decay is sure tosetin. Make up 
hot-beds for Oucumbers and other forcing purposes. 
Plant warm-houses with Tomatoes. Put out sturdy 
plants, and treat them properly in the matter of warmth 
and ventilation, Sow seeds for late houses and to plant 
on warm walls outside, E. Hospay. 





THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts froma Garden Diary from February 
15th to February 22nd. 


Sowed specially selected Begonia-seeds in heat. Every- 
body is getting pretty well stocked with these now, and 
they are coming into the bedding arrangements of many 
gardens, It takes time to make selections and work up a 
stock of suitable varieties ; but when that is done there ig 
not much trouble in keeping them intact. We are 
continually making selections of suitable habited plants for 
bedding, and then working up stock. This not only 
applies to Begonias, as if we buy a special plant of any 
kind we experiment with it at first to bring out its 
capabilities, and then, when a correct estimate has been 
formed, stock enough for requirements is worked up. In 
this way changes, and what we think are improvements, 
are continually going on ; but even if all changes made in 
this way are not improvements, we should still think it 
advisable to make them to avoid the monotony of having 
the same plants always in the garden. To meet the same 
idea, changes among the more perennial objects are some- 
times made, We dislike cutting down old trees, as we 
think all garden improvements should be carried out in a 
conservative spirit ; but yet it is necessary sometimes to 
clear away old things and fill up with younger specimens 
or plants, which in due time will grow into specimens. 
Afterall, there is a charm in youthful vigour, and we want 
all young trees and young plants coming on. A nation 
composed of old people would be, I suppose, very dreary 
and sad, and a garden with only old trees and rough, old 
flowers would not meet the views of the average gardener. 
I do not know what has led me into this train of thought at 
this busy season, but, anyway, let it stand. In the 
vegetable garden we have got all the early crops which 
are usually sown in small quantities, and the main crops 
of Onions, Parsnips, eto., will go in as soon as the land is 
dry on the top, We have been busy putting in cuttings of 
many things—in fact, the propagating-house is kept filled 
up now. As fast as one batch of rooted cuttings is taken 
out another lot takes their place. The same things happens 
with seedlings, and we generally give up a part of the 
propagating-bed to grafting at this eeascn. Roses take 
well on roots of the common Brier, and the root-grafting 
requires no clay or wax. A smooth place is found on a 
piece of Brier-root which has a few small roots at the end, 
A piece is‘cut off the side, as in whip-grafting. A firm bit of 
Rose-shoot, with the buds dormant, is fitted thereto. The 
two are bound together.and potted so as to cover the union, 
and staged in the bed and kept warm and close, 
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CLIMBING PLANTS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


OvR illustration shows the beauty of climbing 
plants, Ivy and Virginian Creeper wreathing one 
of the bold pillars in the beautiful garden at 
In the ‘* English Flower Garden” 
8, a very useful note is 
given as to climbers on walls: ‘‘ There is often a 
suitability of variously 
coloured creepers on house or garden walls. 
The same principle of harmonious colouring is 
A warm, coloured wall, one of 
Bath stone or buff bricks, for instance, is easily 
dealt with. On this all the red-flowered, leaved, 
or berried plants look well. 
and pink Roses, Virginian Creeper, Crategus, 
Pyracantha, and the more delicate harmonies 
of Honeysuckle, Banksian Roses, and Clematis 
montana and Flammula, 
and other purple and lilac kinds are suit- 
able as occasional contrasts. 
and white Clematises harmonise perfectly with 


Harpy white flowers, useful as border plants 
and in most cases for cutting, range from tree- 
like shrubs down to the dwarf white Harebells. 
In the shrubs one of the best is probably the 
Fein ge-tree (Chionanthus virginicus), handsome 
in foliage and beautiful as any Orchid when in 
r. Jt is not so widely known as it should 
The fact, however, that it was shown as a 
forced plant in very fine form once or twice last 
season will doubtless have the effect of increas- 
ing the number of its admirers and planters. It 
must be noted that it is quite as good out-of- 
doors as in the show tent. It would be advisable, 
if possible, to have another name for this plant, 
unless it is simply known as the Fringe-tree. 
The scientific name gets sadly mixed up with 
the better-known Chimonanthus fragrans. A 
very fine shrub, growing to a height of 10 feet, 
is Spirzea arivfolia ; a clump of this in a promi- 
nent position makes a brave show when covered 
with the huge spikes of white flowers. This, by 
the way, is not such an essentially moist border 
plant as are the dwarfer 
seen it very fine on poor dry ground. The 
grandiflora form of the Mock Orange is a great 
improvement on the type, being nearly or 
quite twice the 
‘Two dwarfer shrubs that will be found 
very useful are the white Broom and that beauti- 
ful double Spirzea, S. prunifolia fl.-pl. ; the one 
is a capital plant for covering dry, sloping 
banks, the other equally good for clothing por 
tions of wall or old tree stumps. 
the larger herbaceous plants that furnish us with 
white flowers, all the Spirzea family make 
capital border plants, but the best for cutting 
are palmata alba and astilboides. 
the least satisfactory in growth of any of its 
class ; it wants a moist, partially shaded border 
and the ground to be well prepared. We find 
the long spikes of Galtonia candicans very use- 
ful for cutting. Those starting the culture of 
this plant are advised to plant in occasional 
open spaces that may occur in beds of American 
plants or young shrubberies 
mags it alone in the open. 
stems of the taller Campanulas are very accept- 
able for large vases, and so are the spikes of the 
Of the white varieties of 
Antirrhinum, Phlox, Pyrethrum, and Sweet 
William it may be said that they are as 
the flower-basket 
Last season was a disastrous one for 
Sweet Williams ; the foliage was badly attacked 
with disease so early in the year that the 
remedial measures employed had not the effect 
of checking its progress, and the size of the 
flower-spike was considerably lessened ; indeed, 
in many cases the display was very poor. 
Smaller herbaceous plants bearing white flowers 
that are always acceptable would commence 
with a good strain of white Polyanthus and run 
on with white Pinks and Carnations, the various 
forms of the Poet’s Daffodil, the double white 
Yarrow, Veronica spicata alba ete., whilst an 
occasional picking from a good white Viola 
comes in handy for small glass bowls and vases. 
There is now a radical change in the type of 
flower employed for cutting, as one sees extra- 
sized blooms of white Ponies used.—E, 
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A climber-covered pillar at Bulwick. 


From a photo- 
graph sent by Miss E. A, Willmott, Warley Place, 


the cool grey of Portland stone, and so do dark- 
leaved climbers, such as White Jasmine, Passion- 
flower, and Green Ivy. Red brickwork, especi- 
ally when new, is not a happy ground colour ; 
perhaps it is best treated with large-leaved 
climbers—Magnolias, Vines, Aristolochia—to 
counteract the fidgety look of the bricks and 
When brickwork is old and over- 
grown with grey Lichens, there can be no more 
beautiful ground for all colours of flowers from 
the brightest to the tenderest—none seems to 
come amiss.” 

Unfortunately, climbing plants are rarely seen 
They are nailed tightly to walls, 
and deprived utterly of that grace and beauty 
they are capable of giving. 
planted more against trees, and many are the 
we have seen of Roses, 
Virginian Creepers, and the Vines festooning 
trees with their graceful branches, vivid in 
colour in the cool autumn days, 

VIRGINIAN CREEPERS are splendid climbers, 
but must neither be overdone nor allowed to 
ramble over everything, to the exclusion of 





Crucianella stylosa coccinea.—For 
quickly covering large patches on the rockery 
this is one of the most useful among hardy 
Of dwarf, trailing habit, growing only 
some 6 inches high, and spreading out into neat, 
compact tufts, it is especially helpful in furnish- 
ing large rockeries, or for clothing sloping banks 
where few plants thrive. 
flower the tufts are simply studded with the 
globular heads of crimson flowers, which con- 
tinue in profusion several weeks. 
suited for the rockery border, where it should 
be allowed to ramble among the stones; or 
planted as an informal edging it may be used 
with good results in many ways, particularly 
where Grass does not do well. 
many small gardens small slopes occur, on which 
we see Aubrietias and Arabis. 
the above plant may be used with good effect, 
especially so if alternately planted with the 
The Crucianella is easily in- 
creased by cuttings of young shoots in spring. 


In spring when in 


It is also well 
to advantage, 


They should be 
For example, in| splendid pictures 


In such places 


white Arabigs. 
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many beautiful pets The neatest in growth 
is Ampelopsis Veitchi, which clings tightly to 
the wall surface without assistance from ties, 
and presents an even surface of dense foliage. 
In autumn a veil of rich colour is gradually 
folded over the plant, the lower leaves first 
assuming a brilliant and sumptuous dress of 
fiery crimson tints. The most common kind is 
A. hederacea (A. quinquefolia), which is in the 
first rank of climbers with rich autumn foliage, 
the bold leaves turning to scarlet, and shades of 
it, tendrils hanging from house, arbour, or tree 
like tongues of flame in the cool autumn light. 
A very fine variety is muralis, also called Vitis 
Englemanni. It is a splendid wall Ampelopsis, 
clinging tightly without support, and its leaves 
change to brilliant colours intheautumn. This 
and A. Veitchi are the two kinds to select for 
walls, the better known Veitchi now being 
called Vitis inconstans. 

There is a wealth of material to select from 
amongst climbers. At this season the delici- 
ously sweet pale lemon-flowered Chimonanthus 
is in bloom. The fragrant Honeysuckles 
(Lonicera fragrantissima and L. Standishi) also 
bloom during the winter, when that familiar 
wall shrub Garrya elliptica bears its profusion 
of catkins. Clematises, especially the dark blue 
C. Jackmani, Eccremocarpus scaber (on a warm 
soil and position), Ivies, Jasmines, the double- 
flowered Kerria japonica, Dutch and other 
Honeysuckles, Magnolia grandiflora, Passion- 
flower (in a warm place), Roses, and Wistaria. 
A garden of climbers would be a garden of 
beautiful flowers. 





Fancy Carnations.—I should be much 
obliged if ‘‘J. D. E.” would be so kind as to 
give readers of GARDENING a list (three dozen or 
so) of the best fancy Carnations? What I want 
is not only good flowers but strong, erect growers, 
non-bursters, and, if possible, sweet-scented. I 
suppose latter quality excludes French ; does it 
also exclude German? In the list given in 
‘Carnation Manual, 1892” (which I recom- 
mend all Carnation lovers to get), and in that in 
the Garden of March, ’95, there is no mention of 
the fancies, and I cannot find any in the last 
four years of GARDENING. When I came here 
(Axminster) four years ago, I was told Carna- 
tions and Roses would not do much here. I 
lost nearly all of the former two winters 
running, but now have a fine batch of Mr. R. 
Martin Smith’s, thanks to reading GARDENING ; 
and ‘**P, U.’s” articles on Roses have enabled 
meto have well-furnished garden besides winning 
three first prizes. Ishould like to have his opinion 
on the new White Maréchal?—G. J. Pappury. 


** [have grown a large number of the so- 
called fancy Carnations, but when they are also 
wanted to have not only good flowers, but strong, 
erect growers, non-bursters, and if possiblesweet- 
scented, it is more difficult to name a collection, 
My selection is Acteur, Andreas Achenbach, 
Annie Ross, Brockhaus, Clothilde de Burbervilla, 
Flora, George Ebers, Julius Brasserman, Justin 
Meyer, Garville Gem, Madame Lecarlier, Lily 
Henwood, Lord Rendlesham, Madame Van 
Houtte, Marguerite Rueder, Maud, Miss Cruise, 
Parsifal, Romulus, Sirene Stadraith, Bail, Terra- 
cotta, Turquato, Tasso, Victory. The following 
are very fine fancy varieties, raised by the famous 
Carnation amateur, Mr. Martin R. Smith: 
Cowslip, George Cruickshank, Mrs. Seymour 
Bouverie, The Dey, Cardinal Wolsey. Most 
of the fancies have been raised from the yellow 
ground Picotees, either as seed or pollen- 
bearers, hence they are mostly wanting in scent ; 
but this applies to the English-raised varieties, 
as much as to the German or French. It is 
curious, but it is a fact, that the more yellow a 
Carnation has in its composition the more faint 
is its perfume.—J. D. E. 

Violets.—The border likely to be required 
for the preparation of plants for another season 
may receive attention so soon as the weather 
will permit, breaking it down with the fork, 
and if the natural soil is rather on the stiff or 
light side, adding a bit of heavier stuff or some 
leaf-soil as circumstancesdemand. It should be 
so workable at planting-time as to allow fora 
light treading, which has the effect of settling 
the soil down and admitting a more rapid for- 
mation of root. I used to dibble the runners 
straight from the plants on this border, but 
finding they were a long time making headway 
if the weather came hot and dry, I have resorted 
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to the plan of putting them for a time rather 
thickly in a frame, shading a little until root 
action commenced, ‘The very best plan if time 
will allow is to tie a piece of damp Moss round 
each runner, placing them for a time in the 
frame ; they can then be lifted out with all the 
tiny roots intact, and will start away at once. 
A south-west border is the best site.—E. 





FERNS. 


VARIEGATED FERNS FOR THE 
WARM-HOUSE. 


ALTHOUGH, generally speaking, Ferns requiring 
stove temperature are not considered as useful 
from a decorative point of view as their con- 
geners of a hardier constitution, the list of 
their variegated forms contains some equally 
well-marked plants, some of which are of easy 
culture, and I may also add that most of them 
possess decorative qualities to a very high degree. 
If we take the genus Adiantum, we find several 
nicely variegated forms, the most remarkable 
amongst them being undoubtedly the beauti- 
fully coloured A. macrophyllum albo-striatum, 
a somewhat cumbersome name for such a very 
handsome plant. Itis an extremely pretty form 
which, according to reliable information, appears 
to have made its appearance simultaneously 
in England, in France, and in Belgium some 
ten years ago—an occurrence which can scarcely 
be accounted for in any way. In each case the 
variegated plant has preserved the erect, some- 
what rigid habit of the typical species, and the 
fronds, rising from an underground creeping 
rhizome, attain from 12 inches to 18 inches in 
height. Their. large and_peculiarly-shaped 
leaflets are, like those of the type, of a delicate 
pink or red colour, which eventually attains a 
crimson hue; bat they are irregularly and 
abundantly striped with white, which variega- 
tion, besides being the priacipal ornament of 
the partially developed fronds, remains perfectly 
distinct and prominent when the foliage has 
assumed its permanent bright greea colour. 


A. CUNEATUM VARIEGATUM, a plant sent out 
some two years ago by Messrs. Pitcher and 
Manda, ig certainly distinct in itself, but it is 
questionable whether the variegation, although 
well marked, is suffisiently conspicuous to add 
to the decorative value of the plant, which, by 
its loose habit and the slender nature of its 
fronds, reminds one much more of a variegated 
form of A. elegans than of the popular 
Maiden-hair Fern. A much better form of 
A. cuneatum with variegated foliage made its 
appearancs in 1871 among the thousands of 
seedlings which were then annually raised in 
Messrs. H. Low and Co.’s nurseries at Clapton, 
for in those days A. elegans was not known. In 
this case the variegation was exceptionally good, 
the very dark green colour peculiar to the 
mature fronds of the species being copiously 
relieved by pure white streaks, which extended 
to all parts of the little fronds. Unfortunately, 
that most interesting and very promising plant 
was, through neglect, lost to cultivation and to 
the floral decorator. Instead of being separated 
during the process of pricking off, three or four 
seedlings had, as is frequently the case, been 
allowed to remain together, and one day the 
plant with the variegated portion in it was 
found to have disappeared among a quantity cf 
young A. cuneatum, which had been disposed 
of for decoration. This occurrence is all the 
more to regretted, as the reproduction of the 
plant would have been watched with the utmost 
interest. Should another such form make its 
appearance spontaneously now, it would most 
likely be carefully preserved and be propagated 
by the division of the crown, if not from spores, 
In 

A. CLAESIANUM we have a new variegated 
Fern, which is also a valuable acquisition. It 
was introduced from Brazil. Its growth is 
compact and tufted ; its fronds, about 9 inches 
long, are composed of rhomboid pinnules of 
comparatively large dimensions, of a pale green 
colour, ornamented with a silver blotch at the 
base, from whence numerous silver lines radiate 
to the margins, which are bluntly toothed. It 
is stated that it reproduces itself perfectly true 
from spores, 
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FRIENDS OF THE GARDENER. 


LADYBIRDS (COCCINELLA SEPTEM-PUNCTATA 
AND C, BI-PUNCTATA), 


THOUGH so many of the insects we meet with in 
our gardens are injurious to our plants, we 
must never forget that there are many excep- 
tions, and that without the help we receive from 
them, we should find it much more difficult than 
ever we do now to successfully combat them. 
Among the most useful are the well-known 
ladybirds, and it is fortunate that nearly 
everyone from their earliest childhood has been 
taught to admire them and to regard them with 
favour. Not only in this country are these 
beetles exempt from the ordinary fate of insects, 
but in France they are considered to be sacred 
to the Virgin—are called ‘‘ Bétes de la Vierge,” 
or ‘‘Vaches 4 Dieu.” The beetles destroy 
a good many aphides, but their grubs (Fig 5) 
are by far the most useful in this respect. Un- 
fortunately, they are not so well-known as the 
beetles, and no doubt often fall a victim to the 
mistaken zeal of the gardener, who, finding 
them among the aphides, and not knowing what 
they are, treat them all with the same ‘‘ scant 
courtesy.” This is a great mistake, and if, 
when cleaning a plant from aphides, any of the 
grubs are met with, they should be removed to 
some other plant where they may be of use. 
They feed on immature thrips as well as on 


natural size of the insect. 


aphides, and are of great service in Hop-, 


gardens, and are well-known to Hop-growers by 
the name of niggers. The parent insects occa- 
sionally make their appearance in most sur- 
prising numbers. Oa the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of August, 1869, they swarmed to such an extent 
on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, that the 
beaches, piers, and houses near the shore were 
covered with them, and the roads looked as if 
they had been newly-strewn with gravel. At 
the same time enormous numbers appeared in 
and around London, and the Hops were reported 
as unusually free from ‘‘fly” the next year. 
Similar swarms have been noticed on other 
occasions. The ladybirds have very short legs, 
and consequently crawl very slowly; but they 
have long, powerful wings, and fly remarkably 
well. When alarmed they pretend to be dead, 
and fold up their legs and emit from their joints 
a thick, yellowish-brown fluid which has a very 
disagreeable smell, resembling that of laudanum. 
This fluid is said to give great relief if rubbed 
on an aching tooth; but I have never met with 
anyone who has tried it. It is, no doubt, 
a protection to the beetle against some 
of theirenemies. In the autumn, the ladybirds 
begin to look out for winter quarters, usually 
selecting cracks in the bark of trees or timber, 
or hide amongst Moss. They often enter 
houses and shelter themselves in the cornices of 
rooms near the ceilings. In these places they 
often congregate in considerable numbers, and 
may be found packed together in a regular mass, 











As soon as the weather becomes tolerably warm, 
they reappear and the females, in due course, 
lay their eggs, generally choosing the underside 
of some leaf attacked by aphides. When the 
grubs (Fig. 5) are hatched they crawl about in 
quest of food. The aphides are quite unable to 
resist them, and a nigger, having found an 
unfortunate aphis, throws its fore-legs over its 
prey to prevent it moving away, and quietly 
devours the contents of its body, and then imme- 
diately goes in search of another. They attain 
their full size in a fortnight or three weeks. 
A few days later they attach themselves 
to a leaf or stem, and hanging head downwards, 
become chrysalides (Fig. 4). The skin of the 
grub cracks, and the chrysalis gradually frees 
itself from it—it remains crumpled up near the 
tail of the latter—the beetles emerging in about a 
fortnight. There are a large number of different 
kinds of ladybirds. The two which are com- 
monest are the Seven-spotted Ladybird (Fig. 2) 
and the Two-spotted Ladybird (Fig. 3). The 
former species is considerably the larger, measur- 
ing three-tenths of an inch in length, the two 
spotted species being only two-tenths of an inch 
in length. Both are oval, with very roundish 
wing cases, very smooth and shining, and usually 
of a bright orange or brick-red colour. Their 
heads are black, with short, clubbed antennze or 
feelers, the fore-body is black, with a cream- 
coloured patch or border at the side margins. 
The legs and undersides of the insects are 
black. In the seven-spotted species there 
is a black spot on the central line where the 
wing cases join near the fore-body, and on 
each wing-case are three other black spots 
—one near the minor margin, one near the 
shoulder, and the third near the point. The 
Two-spotted Ladybird (Fig. 3) has a black 
spot in the middle of each wing-case. This 
is the ordinary type, but there is a variety 
(Fig 1), which is black and very gloasy, 
with three red spots on each wing-case, a 
large one near the shoulder, and two small 
ones near the point. The grubs are both 
very similar, except in size, those of the 
two-spotted species being scarcely more 
than 4+ inch in length. They are long, 
flattish, of a leaden. grey colour, with black 
hiads and legs. The first three joints of the 
body are much larger than the others, and 
each bears a pair of legs. All the joints of 
the body are ornamented with black and 
yellow spots. The chrysalides (Fig. 4) are 
black, with orange spots on the back. 


G. 8. 8. 





Supporting Hyacinth -spikes.— 
Difficulty is often experienced in supportiag 
large heavy spikes of Hyacinths without 
spoiling their appearance. Sticks are un- 
suitable, as unless placed in a slantiag 
position—which looks bad—they must be 
thrust through the bulb. Wire supports 
are the best, as they are cut into the re- 
quired lengths and bent at the base so as to 
overlap the bulb, the lower portion entering the 
soil of the pot. These can be gently worked in 
amongst the petals of the truss so as to come 
close to the main stem, to which they can be 
fastened at intervals by means of thread. IE 
the plants are wanted for exhibition the wires 
are improved by being painted a green colour. 
The wire should not be used thicker than is 
absolutely necessary.—J. 


A useful climber.—One of the very best 
and most attractive climbers for the conserva- 
tory is Hibbertia dentata. A very small plant 
soon covers a large space, its glossy leaves and 
delicate yellow flowers being very ornamental at 
this season of the year. No better subject 
could be chosen for covering walls in conserva- 
tories or carriage courts, owing to its evergreen 
nature. It succeeds well in a mixture of loam 
and peat, with sufficient rough sand to keep it 
open. Being a vigorous rooter it requires a good 
quantity of water during the summer months, 
and during winter must be kept in a fairly moist 
condition, It requires a trellis to support it, 
and the young lateral growths should be 
allowed to hang loosely and not be tied in 
formally.—J. 

A fine Haucharis amazonica.—I enclose you a 
photograph of Eucharis Lily, taken for me by afriend, The 
plant had thirteen spikes, of flower, all out at once, and 
produced sixty-one flowers. The plant has not been potted 


for more than four years, so I do not think it has done 
badly.—C, Davison, Glenfenlen, Wray Park, Reigate. 
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THH KITCHHN GARDA|N. 


GROWING EXHIBITION ONIONS, 


To have Onions of the sizo necessary nowadays 
to win prizes at the leading shows in August 
and September, cultivators must make an early 
start. It is useless to think of sowing the seed 
out-of-doors in the ordinary way early in March, 
and then expect bulbs weighing from 1 lb. to 
2 lb. each. It may be thought that these rapidly 
grown and large Onions so common at shows 
nowadays do not keep well, but that is a 
mistake, as when properly harvested early in 
the autumn the bulbs will remain fresh as long 
as those grown under other conditions. The 
seed should be sown at the end of January in 
boxes or pans of sandy soil, in a temperature not 
less than 50 degs. by night, with a correspond- 
ing rise of 10 degs. by day. It matters not 
whether the pans or boxes are near to the glass 
or not while the seed is germinating; the soil 
must, however, be moist to hasten germination. 
Directly the plants show through the soil they 
should be placed on a shelf close to the glass to 
prevent the growth being drawn up weakly. A 
stocky habit should be aimed at. When the 
plants are 3 inches high they should be pricked 
off into boxes of rich soil, and given a space of 
2 inches each way. Until new growth has been 
well established the boxes should remain in their 
former position near the glass, then cooler 
quarters should be found, and the young plants 
gradually hardened off until they are placed in 
a cold frame. At this stage the plants 
should be again replanted into sandy soil, 
either in boxes or in the frame itself. Under- 
neath the soil a layer of half-rotted manure, 
3 inches thick, should be laid, into which the 
roots will penetrate, enabling each plant to be 
lifted readily, when required, with a good ball 
of earth attached to the roots. In transplanting 
to the frame, take care to disturb the roots as 
little as possible. Water carefully, but little 
will be required until new growth is well estab- 
lished. A plot of ground should be got ready 
by deeply digging it and adding manure freely. 
By the end of April the plants will be ready for 
finally transferring to the open ground. Previous 
to planting, which should be done with a trowel, 
a sprinkling of artificial manure over the 
surface where the rows are to be, lightly forking 
it in, will be of much service in promoting a 
sturdy and luxuriant growth. 

The rows ought to be 16 inches wide, the 
plants 14 inches apart in the rows. Do not 
bury the bulb under the surface, for Onions 
grow better on the top of the soil, and keep the 
soil between the rows well stirred to assist 
growth and to retain moisture in it. Early in 
July a mulching, 2 inches thick, of freshly- 
gathered manure (that from the cow-house is 
the best) laid between the rows will maintain 
the roots in a cool, moist condition, and will 
also feed the plants. During dry weather 
copious supplies of liquid-manure, or even clear 
water poured on to the manure, will promote 
greater luxuriance. It is hardly possible to over- 
feed Onions during long-continued hot and dry 
weather during July and August. 8. 





Cucumbers in open air (H. W.).—Sow 
seed of Cucumbers in heat in April or earlier. 
Plant end of May on hot-bed, and have material 
composing the bed at a temperature of 90 degs. 
Give little air and shade freely. Stop the 
leader when 2 feet long, and then stop all lateral 
growths at the first joint, but do not allow 
plants to carry all crop. If plants fruit too freely 
at first thin out, The soil should be light and 
rich, and not much at first, but give atop-dressing 
every three weeks, when the plants are in full 
growth, with a portion of bone-meal and plenty 
of liquid-manure. Keep moist at all times, as 
warmth and moisture are the most important 
details. Sutton’s Cluster and  Lockie’s 
Perfection are good sorts. Jor open air sow at 
the same time in frames. Get nice plants by 
end of May, and plant on raised mounds, made 
by a barrowfal of fresh, warm manure, and 
cover with 6 inches of soil. Plant the end of 
May, shelter for a short time, also shade from 
bright sunshine, and train as growth is made. 
You may also plant early in June in rows in 
ground well supplied with decayed manure. 
Long Ridge and Wood’s Improved are the best 
varieties, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


EARLY ASHLEAF POTATOES, 


Frw vegetables are more appreciated as soon as 
they can be obtained than Potatoes. It is worth 
some trouble to get a few dishes in advance by 
early planting, protecting, and a sheltered 
position, . 
In this note I will name some half-dozen of 
the true Ashleaf type, those best for the ama- 
teur, as I consider we have no Potato to equal 
these in flavour if grown in suitable land, and 
they are doubly useful, as they are not long on 
the soil. They give those who have a little 
land an opportunity to crop with winter vege- 
tables after the Potatoes are cleared, andin many 
cases this is important. Again, many growers 
cannot grow Potatoes requiring much space, and 
then the above varieties are most useful, taking 
up less space, and being ready to lift in Jane 
and early July. It should be borne in mind 
that the varieties take up less space ; they are 
a much shorter time in the soil, and when well 
treated I have obtained a very heavy crop little 
inferior to others in weight for land occupied. 
I admit they do not keep so long, but they are 
not required to keep, but given cool storage— 
that is, clamped—-they will remain sound until 
spring. As regards colour and flavour, it is a 
matter of taste, and well cooked they are in my 
opinion better in flavour than all others ; indeed, 
fewer of the coarser Potatoes have the good 
qualities of the Ashleaf, though they are not 
as “‘floury” in wet, cold seasons as in others, 
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quality. It is not a heavy cropper, but 
one of the best for firet crop in a warm 
corner or under a south wall, Rivers’ Royal 
Ashleaf is noted for its dwarf, compact growth 
and its fine quality, and considering the strength 
of haulm it is remarkably prolific. There are 
others, but they are not equal in cropping to 
those named, and no matter what kind of tuber 
is grown, it is well to plant a fair-sized seed, as 
I find a quicker growth results. It is an easy 
matter to rub off a portion of the weakest eyes 
before planting, and by this means secure a 
strong top, as when too many eyes or shoots are 
left it causes a weakened growth and a number 
of small tubers. The Ashleaf delights in a 
friable soil, and should not be planted too close 
G. W. 


together, 
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Celery Leicester Red.—There are so many kinds 
of Celery nowadays that the inexperienced are often 
puzzled which to choose, Were I restricted to one sort 
only, I would certainly prefer Leicester Red. No better 
Celery could be grown for weight, crispness, and quality. 
Growers living in low-lying, wet districts would do well to 
give Leicester Red a trial.—J. 


2374.—Mushrooms.—If you intended to 
ask whether Mushrooms would do well on beds 
made with peat-Moss-manure, my answer would 
be no; but if you think of using the same 
materials in any other way it will be best for 
you to state clearly what your requirements are. 
Lhe peat-Moss-manure alone is quite unsuited 
for making Mushroom-beds, as the heat is too 
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Early Ashleaf Potato, 


so much depends upon the soil and culture. 
Of varieties the first on the list is the Im- 
proved Early Ashleaf, which is very early, of 
good flavour, and cropsheavily. If the sets are 
planted in March, they are ready early in June, 
and for frame culture it is one of the best. 
Though not so dwarf as one or two varieties, the 
quality is all one can desire, and the weight of 
crop with this variety is little inferior to the late 
crops. 

Myatt’s Ashleaf is so well known that few 
words will describe it. It is somewhat like the 
former, but has a broader tuber, is a trifle later, 
but a splendid cropper, being of best quality and 
a well-known market variety. Like all the Ash- 
leaf section, it requires a dry or well-drained 
soil, and will not thrive under the drip of trees. 
To get good quality it should frequently 
receive fresh quarters and change of seed. In 
wet seasons these Potatoes should not be left in 
the soil after the tops die down, they lose 
flavour when they grow out, and, what is worse, 
are quickly attacked by disease. Lifted just as 
the skins are firm they remain sound a long 
time. The Early Hammersmith, a variety 
that some thirty years back was grown in great 
quantities, is still a standard variety. Of the 
two I prefer Myatt’s as regards flavour, but the 
Hammersmith is equally prolific, has a stronger 
top-growth than some, and is of robust consti- 
tution. With me it suffers less from disease 
than any of the above, so that it is a desirable 
variety. This is a selection of the original 
(Early Ashleaf), and this latter variety is noted 
for its dwarf, close-growing haulm and excellent 





strong at first, and then suddenly declines. One 
part of peat-Moss-manure and three parts of 
ordinary stable-manure where straw is used for 
bedding is the only safe way of utilising the 
material of which you speak.—J. C. C. 


French Beans. — Batches of Osborn’s 
Forcing and Syon House sown now will make 
rapid progress, shallow boxes, where these can 
be accommodated, being the best receptacles. 
The soil in these being only of moderate depth 
and not liable to become sour, a little artificial 
manure may be added, as the roots from the 
start will be able to assimilate it. Avoid earth- 
ing up, as it often causes wholesale rotting of 
the stems. Advancing crops must be supported 
by sprigs of Hazel or Birch. 





2416.—Planting Montbretias.—In the 
south-west of England the best time to plant 
these bulbs is early in November, as they are 
then able to make root-growth before the coldest 
weather sets in. Though existing in heavy soil, 
it is in a light compost that they increase most 
rapidly. In one garden that I know, where the 
latter condition obtains, after a few years a 
solid mass of bulbs, some inches in thickness, ia 
formed, while in my own, in heavy loam, no 
increase is discernible. Montbretias will grow 
and flower in tolerably-open woods, and a 
delightful effect is produced by gleams of their 
orange-scarlet blooms on banks beneath decidu- 
ous trees. Having waited until now, ‘* Deveni- 
ensis” should not plant until the spring.— 
LANSCOMBE, 
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aphides, which must be destroyed by means of | When growth is completed they benefit by 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 


LILIEs. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of the finest species 
and varieties of this exquisite family thrive 
admirably as pot-plants, and in this way their 
handsome blossoms, stately appearance, and, in 
many cases, delicious fragrance, render them 
peculiarly suitable for the decoration of the 
greenhouse or conservatory. Some of the most 
useful for this purpose are the beautiful L. 
auratum and its varieties, L. lancifolium and 
varieties, L. longiflorum and its improved form 
L, Harrisi, L. Thunbergianum, L. Krameri, and 
L, eximium, There are several others that may 
be grown well in pots, even the noble L gigan- 
teum doing well under suitable treatment, and 
the common, though exquisite, L. candidum 
(Madonna Lily) is happy in pots, and with 
care, if gently forced, may be had in bloom some 
weeks in advance of the plants outside, 

The most important point in the succéssful 
culture of Lilies of all kinds is to pot the bulbs 
ag early as possible in the autumn—in fact, 
whenever possible it ought to be 
done very shortly after the 
flowers are over, and the foliage 
and stems are fairly fading away. 
Under natural conditions all 
Lilies begin to form fresh roots 
about this time, and if disturbed 
afterwards, or the emission of 
the new roots is delayed to any 
extent, as by being dried or kept 
out of the soil, they are always 
more or less liable to fail, and 
even if they grow, will not do 
80 as strongly, or bloom as finely 
and freely as those that have 
sustained no check of this kind. 
In the case of home-grown plants 
this is easily managed, the plants 
being turned out-of-doors as soon 
as the flowers are past. Gradu- 
ally dry them off as the foliage 
fades, and as soon as this is fairly 
yellow shake the bulbs out more 
or less, and repot as required, 
separating the bulbs at the same 
time if necessary or desirable. 
Such plants usually thrive luxu- 
riantly, and as a rule increase 
in size and beauty every year. 
In the case of imported bulbs, 
the best plan is to order them 
beforehand, so that they may be 
forward and potted immediately 
they come to hand. 

Most Lilies thrive best in a 
compost of good turfy loam three 
cr four parts, leaf-mould and 
old hot-bed or Mushroom-bed 
manure one part each, with a 
good dash of sand, and a 
sprinkling of soot and bone-meal 
or some well-tried artificial ma- 
nure. If the joam isat all heavy, 
a part of peat may be added, or this material 
may be substituted for leaf-mould if more 
easily obtained. Like Carnations, Lilies are 
very partial to soot about their roots, and 
besides acting as a fertiliser, it tends to prevent 
disease, etc., so may be used quite freely. It 
is best to fill the pots only from half to two- 
thirds up with soil at first {draining well, 
of course), then plant the bulbs—one, three, or 
more bulbs in each pot, according to the siza of 
both pots and roots—with the crowns only just 
above the surface, and remove to a cold pit or 
frame until growth commences, giving water 
very sparingly at first, but increasing the supply 
gradually as roots are formed and the stems 
commence to rise. Keep just safe from frost if 
possible, and in severe weather let the soil go 
nearly dry. As the stems rise earth up by 
degrees, using rich turfy loam, decayed manure 
(or leaf-mould), and sand, ina rather rough or 
lumpy condition until the pots are nearly full, 
and making all firm, 

Weak liquid-manure, soot-water, etc., should 
be given freely while the plants are in full 
growth, and especially while the buds are swel- 
ling. Shade lightly from the hot sun. The 
growth and buds aré verf liable to attacks of 
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Tulip La Candeur. 
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fumigation or vaporising at once, 
Propagation is effected by means of bulbils 


in @ sheltered bed of light rich soil, will usually 
attain a flowering size in the course of two or 
three years. When seed can be obtained plants 
may also be secured in this way with ease. Sow 
in the spring in a gentle warmth and pot off or 
plant out the seedlings as above. In the case 
of L. giganteum, a fresh batch of bulbs should 
be raised annually from either offsets or seeds, 
as after fowering once the old roots perish. This 
fine Lily demands very liberal treatment and 
plenty of moisture throughout. 





EARLY DOUBLE-FLOWERED TULIPS. 


Our illustration shows the beauty of the early 
double-flowered Tulip La Candeur, which has 
silvery-white flowers, and is one of the finest 
varieties of its class. The double Tulips are 
handsome either grown in pots for the green- 
house or for the garden, the flowers less graceful, 
it is true, than those of the single varieties, but 
more lasting. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
their culture, as that is so simple, but the illus- 








From a photograph sent by Mr. J. C. Smith, 
Nandana, Penrith. 


| tration draws attention to the double varieties, 
the glory of many conservatories at this season, 
Other very tine kinds are Couronne des Roses 
(satin-rose), Dac Van Thol, especially the bril- 
liant Scarlet King, the scarlet Rex Rubroruim, 
Rose Blanche, Rose d’Amour (bright pink), 
Tournesol (yellow and scarlet), and Vuurbaak 
(bright orange-red). 





2415.— Boronias. — Your correspondent 
inquires the reason of her sweet-scented 
Boronias heing devoid of fragrance. She testi- 
fies to their healthiness, but does not say if 
they are in flower. With ordinary amateur 
treatment their present time would be full 
early for their blossoming. Ihave never known 
a flowering plant of Boronia megastigma ecent- 
less, its perfume being, though delicate, exceed- 
ingly far-reaching and as noticeable when at a 
distance of several feet as when in cloge prox- 
imity to its incense-exhaling bells. B, megas- 
tigma is by far the most fragrant of the family, 
although B. heterophylla and B. serrulata are 
more thowy in appearance. After the flowering 
1s over the plants should be cut back and, when 
breaking into growth, should be repotted, with- 
out disturbing the roots, in peat and sand, 








being placed out-of-doors in a sheltered position, 
whereby the wood becomes properly ripened. 


which if taken off, potted singly, or planted out | Cuttings may be made of the young shoots when 


2 inches long, which should be struck under 
bell-glasses in well-drained pans or pots con- 
taining a compost of equal parts of peat and 
sand,— LANSCOMBE, 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. 

Ir it were more generally known how useful 
these are for winter blooming, they would be 
found in most amateurs’ greenhouses. They 
vary in colour from pure white through rose, 
pink, scarlet to the richest crimson. The 
flowers do not burst, and they are Clove-scented. 
By a simple cultural method it is easy to have 
plants carrying two or three dozen buds that 
will expand from November to May, thus fur- 
nishing at a slight expenditure of time and 
labour a supply of this much-prized flower when 
most valuable. It is generally recommended to 
sow this strain of Carnation early in spring, but 
this is, [consider, amistake. Ifsown in August 
and kept in a cool-house through the winter, 
they will be larger and much more robust the 
following spring than if they had been raised 
and brought on in warmth. The young plants 
may be put into small pots early in April, 
shifting them as required, getting them into 
6-inch pots in July ; but a much easier way— 
one that will give good results—is to plant 
them out for the summer months. If raised in 
the manner above recommended the young 
plants can be hardened off and got into the open 
atthe close of March. I set mine out in a sunny 
position, and if the weather is dry they are 
watered occasionally till they are settled in the 
ground by rain, after which time they get no fur- 
ther attention than an occasionalsurface stirring. 
In this way they make rapid growth, and by 
July are throwing up flower-stems, which must 
be pinched back until the middle of Septem- 
ber, when they should be allowed to form buds. 
The beginning of that month is a good time 
for potting up the plants, as they soon draw 
root and become well established by the close of 
the autumn. Lifted carefully and put in pots 
only just large enough to contain the roots, using 
rather fine, sandy loam, placing in a frame 
and shading for a time, they will get a check. 
By October they will be full of buds in varying 
stages of development. In a cool-house, from 
which frost only is excluded, the flowers will 
expand, but, of course, much more slowly than 
if a temperature of about 50 degs. is maintained 
during the dull months. BYFLEET. 





Fiowers on wall of conservatory.— 
A very beautiful Clematis, in addition to those 
named on page 742, is Lucy Lemoine. Its blos- 
soms are of the purest white, have a double row 
of petals, and open out quite flat. It is classed 
as a@ double, but this term implies a certain 
heaviness that is far from being an attribute of 
the handsome blooms, which remain in beauty 
for a long space of time, thanks to their posses- 
sing greater substance than do those of the true 
singles. A climbing Rose that should not be 
omitted from a collection of six is L’Idéal, a 
strong-growing Tea, whose blossoms of vivid 
rose-acarlet, with occasional bright yellow tints 
in the petals, are strikingly effective.—S. W. F. 


2429. — Culture of Smilax. — Myrsi- 
phyllum asparagoides, commonly known as 
Smilax, is of easy culture, and will grow in 
most soils, For market it should not be con- 
fined in pots, as this form of cultivation entails 
more labour and is less satisfactory than when 
the plants are set out in a border of fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould, with which a liberal allowance 
of sand has been mixed. The best method of 
training the shoots is to stretch a wire horizon- 
tally along the border, immediately over the 
plants, at a distance of 2 inches from the soil, 
and another parallel to it at a height of 6 feet or 
more. Then tie thin twine perpendicularly 
from one wire to the other, stringing the whole 
length of the bed, and leaving a space of about 
2 inches between the individual pieces of twine, 
which must be tightly strained. Up these guid- 
ing strings the shoots willcreep. When wanted 
for marketing the twine is cub and the shoot 
drawn off it, no untwisting, as in the case of 
wire perpendiculars being necessary, nor brvis- 
ing of the tender growth. The twine can be 
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renewed as required. Now that Smilax is such 
a feature in dinner-table and other decoratioas, 
large quantities are grown, and it is no un- 
common sight to see the back walls of green- 
houses, vineries, and Peach-houses covered with 
its glossy green. A moderate temperature is 
all that is needful in the way of heat, but atten- 
tion should be paid to the watering, as if the 
border is allowed to dry the foliage soon assumes 
a rusty look. The microscopical flowers have a 
delicate perfume, and are light and lace-like in 
appearance; but the market-grower cuts the 


GARDENING TLLUSTRATED, 


THE WISTARIA, 


Our illustration of Wistaria sinensis is taken 
from a Savoy garden, where the Wistaria flowers 
even more freely than here, There are not 
many Wistarias, and the common one (WW. 
sinensis) is the finest. It is so familiar that one 
need not describe it. Of this delicate lilac 
flower there is a white form, similar in other 
respects, except the colour of the flower, 
and unfortunately less hardy. 
that it would blossom as 





profusely and 








- 





We wish | 











and vary in colour, whilst it may be grown in 
standard form. Wistarias delight in sunny 
walls and warm, rather light soil, hence their 
beauty in Southern Europe and in China and 
Japan, from whence the majority have come to 
us. 





2400.—Agapanthus not flowering.— 
These plants are usually very vigorous in their 
growth, and will flourish in almost any soil. 
‘Constant Reader” had better turn his out of 





the pots and examine the roots. If these hate 





The Wistaria on balcony in a Savoy garden (Tresserve). From a photograph sent by Miss E. A. Willmott, Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex, 


shoots when they are young, and long before the 
flowers appear.—LANSCOMBE. 

Beautiful greenhouse climbers.— 
Two of the most distinct and graceful of these 
are Grevillea Manglesi and Acacia Riceana. 
Both grow like Weepisg Willowe, and should be 
planted out in large boxes or borders of good 
rich loamy soil. As pillar or rafier-plants they 
are most beautiful. Their drooping branches 
are 6 feet to 9 feet in length. The Grevillea 
has soft green leaves and feathery tufts of 
lace-like white flowers. The Acacia ferms 
wreaths of innumerable sulphur-yellow flowers 





at this season,—F’, W. Bureipan, 


stand as much winter hardship as the ty pe. 
The double variety is very poor; it should 
not be in even the largest garden, and we may 
dismiss too the variegated variety from our 
thoughts as worthless. There are other kinds, 
and one is sometimes seen in gardens—viz , W 


| multijuga, conspicuous for the length of its 


racemes, which sometimes reach to 2 feet. In 
very hot summers it blooms rather freely, but 
usually gives very few flowers. The flowers 
are soft purple or lilac in colour. The only 
epecies from North America is W. frutescens, 
called the American Kidney Bean; the flowers 
are not so bold and free as those of W, sinensis, 





filled the pots, the planis shculd have manure- 
water during their period of growth, but as they 
seem never to have done well since their last 
potting, it is improbable that they are pot- 
bound. It is in this condition that the Agapan- 
thus flowers most freely, if well supplied with 
stimulants and water. One of the best collec- 
tions I have ever seen, and which blossomed 
most profusely, was always in achronic state 
of pot-breaking, caused by expansion of the 
roots. Eventually the plants were placed in 
well-cleaned paraffin-tinss which were painled 
green. In these inartistic receptacles they 
remained, to my certain knowledge, for six years 
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without a shift, but being well-fed, produced 
quantities of bloom and healthy, well-developed 
foliage. If the roots are found not to have 
reached the sides of the pots, the plants had 
better be repotted into smaller sizes. In green- 
house culture it is as well to remove the dead 
leaves in the winter, but when planted out in the 
open—which custom may be followed with im- 
punity in the south-west—they form a protection 
to the bulbs and should be allowed to remain. 
The plants should have plenty of outdoor sun 
during the summer, and no lack of water while 
growing freely. In its native habitat, the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Agapanthus will adapt itself 
to almost any situation, and I have seen a 
clump, evidently left by a careless collector on 
the surface of the ground, which had rooted into 
the underlying soil and was flowering grandly. 
— LANSCOMBE, 





TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 


FucustAs.—We think too much of the Fuchsia 
as a plant for the greenhouse, but it is of un- 
usual interest in the flower garden, where it 
displays its graceful form and profusion of 
bloom to greater advantage than in a pot under 
glass. The Fuchsia should play a bold part in 
the summer garden, and for this purpose the 
plants must be especially prepared. A few 
kinds are sufficiently hardy to remain in the 
ground thoughout the winter, but unless the 
climate is exceptionally temperate, as in many 
southern English and Irish gardens, it is well to 
lift them as one would any other tender flowers. 
To get the finest summer growth, the Fuchsias 
must be prepared in a special way, and in every 
way made as hardy as possible. To grow them 
on as one would in the ordinary greenhouse is 
fatal to success in the open air, where the 
nurtured growth is quickly injured by fickle 
changes of climate. If kept back and growth 
is discouraged until quite the end of April or 
early May the Fachsias will be full of vigour 
when planted and ready to burst out in strong 
leafage. During the winter the protection of a 
cellar, or even shed, will suffice if in exception- 
ally cold weather mats are used as an additional 
safeguard against frosts. This applies especially 
to the varieties we see in the greenhouse, which 
will attain large dimensions if retained from year 
to year and make noble plants for beds or to stand 
out boldly on the turf. A good way is to group 
them with a careful eye for a true colour con- 
trast, and get a rich picture of leaf and blossom 
throughout the summer. 

Of the hardier Fuchsias, the most common is 
F. Riccartoni. This is the kind familiar in 
southern English gardens, in Wales, and Ireland, 
and even in Scotland. I remember well a hedge 
of it in a garden at Finchley, and it grew with- 
out protection, its slender shoots hung with a 
thousand crimson flowers every summer. 
Finchley is the coldest suburb of London, yet 
F, Riccartoni was happy in its position. 
Splendid bushes give colour to the gardens along 
our sea coasts, and when in the Shetland Islands 
I saw it quite at home at Scalloway. It 
appeared to me the only shrub that dare flower 
in those bleak isles of moorland and cliffs. 
In a Welsh garden once I saw this Fuchsia 
Srowing with Hydrangea hortensis, a splen- 

id brotherhood. To take the Fuchsias in 
alphabetical order, we have the bushy F. coc- 
cinea, another hardy species from Chili—at least, 
when I write hardy, as frost-proof as Fuchsias in 
general, The leaves are tinted with red, and 
the flowers crimson. A covering of coal-ashes 
over the roots is a good protection against frost, 
and it applies to this Fuchsia in uncertain 
counties as well as to F. Riccartoni. A splendid 
kind too is F. globosa, which is quite hardy in 
many parts of the British Isles, and makes quite 
a large bush in seashore gardens, even where 
the salt spray is dashed on the beach and carried 
by the wind over the masses of crimson blossom. 
F, gracilis, a tall graceful Fuchsia, F. corallina, 
F, conica, the charming F. microphylla, and 
many others may be named, but those 
mentioned are the most worthy of considera- 
tion. A hybrid raised by Mr, Melville, 
of Dunrobin Castle, is F. Dunrobin Bed- 
der. It is a few inches only in height, and 
has crimson flowers, but dwarf Fuchsias such as 


this are unfortunately without the grace and | 


therefore charm of taller kinds. 

GARRYA ELLIPTICA, a winter-flowering shrub 
of much interest. It comes from California, is 
evergreen, and bears in winter delicate green 
catkins, which hang in profusion on the shoots 
and make pretty table ‘‘ flowers” when the 
twigs are cut for insertion in vases. It is 
usually grown against a wall, but makes a 
spreading, dense bush several feet in height. In 
the coldest parts of the British Isles it needs a 
wall, at least in some parts; but climatic differ- 
ences are many ; in the most northern counties 
proverbially tender things succeeding well. 

Hot. C: 





THE HOLLY-LEAVED BERBERIS 
(B. AQUIFOLIUM). 


Tus fine evergreen is extremely useful at all 
periods of the year, but its value par excellence 
is seen when associated with cut Chrysanthe- 
mums. Those who happen to be the fortunate 
possessors of a good stock do well to make good 
use of this shrub as a foliage accompaniment to 
their flowers. It matters not whether the 
arrangement be a large or a small one, either 
the shoots in the first instance or the individual 
leaves in the latter will prove to be most valu- 
able. For durability this Berberis equals, if 
not actually surpasses, the well-known African 
Asparagus for use in a cut state. Its foliage, 
too, is in good keeping with Chrysanthemum 


having done this, then take the flowers and 
draw them through the foliage in such a manner 
that the one does not hide the other. This can 
all be done without any wiring, and from first to 
last would scarcely take five minutes. True, 
such an arrangement would not possess that 
uniformity or mathematical precision which 
some consider essential in producing so called 
effect ; but the less we see of this the better, 
both in this respect and from the point of saving 
time also. 

Coat flowers of Chrysanthemums look ex- 
tremely well with the smaller leaves of the 
Berberis as a backing. Those who make a 
practice of using Maiden-hair Fern for this 
purpose should experiment upon the others for 
a change, and contrast the difference. In 
bouquets or basket arrangements, as well as in 
vases or any other receptacle or method of 
using cut-blooms of Chrysanthemums, neither 
Maiden-hair Fern nor the finer forms of the 
African Asparagus are so well suited as larger 
foliage. Both may look light, but this does not 
at all times give the proper effect. Particularly 
with the larger-flowered kinds is this the case. 
Where this Berberis cannot be had or cut in 
quantity, there will surely be some other plant 
in the glories of its autumnal tints which can be 
used instead; for instance, the richly-tinted 
leaves of our late kinds of Grapes furnish us 
with excellent material for the groundwork of 
an arrangement of a wide or flat character, or 





in making up a large basket of cut-blooms, 
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Shoot of the Holly-leaved Berberis (B, Aquifolium), 


blooms both in form and colour. It can be had 
in various shades where grown in different posi- 
tions. In shady and moist spots it grows freely, 
the leaves being of a deep green colour as a 
rule. Where more exposed they assume a deep 
bronzy shade, and where growing fairly exposed 
and in poor or rather dry soil the colours are 
all the more intensified, often being of a brilliant 
crimson. Thus the varied shades of colour can 
be chosen to harmonise with the flowers. The 
deeper colours of the leaves look well with the 
white, pale yellow, bronzy-yellow, and rich 
deep yellow of the flowers. The green foliage 
associates well with the pink and rosy-coloured 
blooms; those of a bronzy shade do well with 
almost all kinds. In making up large arrange- 
ments, the shoots of the Berberis should be 
chosen of proportionately good length. In all 
cases the foliage should first be inserted, then 
the flowers can be thrust through into the water 
in sufficient numbers only to produce an artistic 
effect without any suspicion of overcrowding. 
The common evil of cutting the flowers with 
too short stems should be guarded against, fora 
close or.dumpy appearance spoils all the effect 
from an artistic point of view. Those who 
have not tried the experiment of making up 
bouquets of Chrysanthemums with Berberis 
foliage as an accessory are advised to do so, but 
it is not at all necessary to go through the para- 
phernalia of wiring either foliage or flowers as 
in the orthodox fashion. First, choose either 
one good all-round shoot, or make up one by 
joining two or three smaller ones together ; 


Another good and moat effective plant is Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi, the long slender shoots of which 
are most effective. Panicum variegatum, where 
grown fairly well exposed to the sunshine, will 
in the autumn assume a rich bronzy-purple tint ; 
shoots of this character would also be useful in 
smallarrangements. Hxcellent arrangements of 
Chrysanthemums can be made in large vases for 
sideboard decoration, first. preparing a back- 
ground of Berberis foliage, then arranging the 
flowers so as to face one way. 

Reverting to the Berberis as a plant, it is 
necessary to state that it is a shrub which will 
thrive in almost any soil and in unfavourable 
conditions. If only for the effect it produces in 
the shrubbery it is worthy of far more considera- 
tion. It is one of the best dwarf-growing 
plants for shady spots or under trees ; also as a 
marginal line to a belt of shrubs. Here if it 
grows a little too tall by all means cut it, and 
use the shoots and leaves as required, for not 
only now, but at all other seasons, will it be 
found to be useful in one form or another. It 
is also a good plant for shallow and rather dry 
soils, only requiring a little additional attention 
just at the planting-time and until partially 





established. I find that it varies in character 
considerably. In my case I have at least three 
distinct kinds: one with rather broad and 
glaucous green foliage when young (this is 
probably ‘‘latifolia” of catalogues); another 
has longer leaves, more prickly, and not such a 





strong grower; whilst another has shining 
foliage, and appears to be intermediate between 
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the two in its character of growth, 
variations have no doubt arisen where a stock 


best whites are White Magnum Bonum and 
has been raised from seed. G. 


Yellow Antwerp. We prefer the first named, 
and if you only require one kind of each this 
and Superlative will be best. Trench the land, 
manure freely, and plant at 9 feet to 12 feet 
between the rows, and 18 inches to 2 feet be- 
tween the plants, or even more. 
mulch with manure, 





A good evergreen shrub for town 
gardens.—No other shrub succeeds so well 
in town gardens as Aucuba japonica, The 
variegated form seems better able to resist the 
evil influence of the atmospheric conditions 
usually experienced in large towns, where they 
have to endure the smoke and dirt. A recent 
visit to some of the London gardens and open 
spaces revealed the fact that where the ordinary 
green Laurel and other equally strong-growing 
subjects have failed to exist, the Aucuba appears 
to be growing quite vigorously, thus assisting to 
brighten many of the so-called gardens in the 
great Metropolis. Small plants of this same 
variety are also useful for windows and window- 
boxes, and with a little care may be kept in 
clean and healthy condition.—D B. C. 

Whortleberry.—In reference to this in GARDENING, 
page 737, where it states that the “ Bilberry may be grown 
among trees, but not exactly under them where the 
growth is dense,” I may mention that I have seen it grow- 


ing well in some rather densely-grown positions on one of 
the islands in Lough Gill, near Slgo.—W. M. 


advise cutting down the canes to 
14 inches of the soil to get a strong break. 
can get the varieties from any fruit nursery. 


within 
You 


RULHS FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers ore inserted in 
Garvanine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be ¢ arly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on aw separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 


in the issue immediately Sollowing the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such a8 cannot 
well be ahem will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 





FRUIT. 


CHERRIES UNDER GLASS, 


THE Cherry will not bear hard forcing, and 
requires much care in the earlier stages. When 
fire-heat is applied there should be no lack of 
air. Many who only have one house start their 
trees at this date, and with gentle forcing get 
fine fruit of splendid flavour. As the Cherry 
can be grown so well in narrow houses or cases, 
it well repays for the space occupied. If 
trained to a back wall the trees fruit grandly. 
A Cherry-house may also be used for so many 
purposes after the crop is cleared that I wonder 
more trees are not grown under glass. The 
best Strawberries I ever forced were in Cherry- 
cases, with a shelf suspended from the roof, this 
treatment just suiting the plants. The house 
should be started at 45 degs. to 50 degs. at 
night, with an increase of 10 degs. by day, but 
in severe weather I would advise the minimum, 
as ib should be the aim of the cultivator to 
force slowly, thus obtaining strong bloom, other- 
wise much of the bloom will fail to set, or will 
drop as soon asa set is secured. In the case 
of Cherries it is not well to allow the house 
to get as hot as advised for Vines. With 
more warmth give air freely and do not let the 
trees suffer for want of moisture, the syringe 
being used early in the day and at closing-time. 
It is best to give the borders a good watering 
before the bloom opens, and should there be the 
least trace of green-fly, fumigate lightly two or 
three nights in succession before the flowers 
open and the trees are dry. When in bloom 
the temperature may be raised, allowing 5 degs, 
by night and 10 degs. by sun-heat, and in dull 
weather it is well to fertilise the bloom at mid- 
day or when the pollen is ripe or dry. Trees 
in pots in cool or orchard-houses should be 
placed in the cool end of the house, and at the 
start give plenty of air, but they will require 
careful watering. The buds drop badly if there 
be excess or otherwise. It is best to give both 
pot and planted-out trees a thorough soaking 
when required. It is when the surface is only 
jast moistened that buds drop. G. 





2484.—Treatment of Grape-Vines.—Wwill you 
kindly give me some information as to the watering and 
pruning of indoor Grape-Vines ?—AMATEUR, 


2485.—Creepers for exposed places.—Kindly 
give names of suitable creepers for quickly covering arches 
in an exposed situation? The following not wished for : 
Clematis montana or Traveller’s Joy, —M, E. N, 


2486.—Treatment of Rose of Jericho (Ana- 
statica Hierochuntina).—What is the proper treatment of 
the plant called Rose of Jericho a3a pot plant in house ? 
I have seen one go reared, and in appearance ungsatis- 
factory.—INQUIRER. 


2487.—Culture of cutdcor Tomatoes.—Last 
season my Tomatoes showed some signs of disease, and as 
my garden is small, if any Tomatoes are grown this year it 
will be necessary to plant them in the same places again. 


Can anything be done to guard against a recurrence of the 
disease ?—AMATEUR. 


2488.—Gladiolus floribundus.—Having fitty bulbs 
of this, will you kindly tell me (1) the section to which it 
belongs, (2) colour and height, (3) when it should be 
planted? (4) Please suggest a suitable association? I 
have an equal number of Queen Victoria (already planted), 
Brenchleyensis, and gandavensis.—T. G. Harris. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
bul readers are invited to give further answers 


should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2489.—Pruning Rhododendrons (M. C. B. H.). 
—Prune Rhododendrong in March, but straggling shoots 
may be cut out any time, 


2490 —Harly Ruby Tomato (England),—Tomato- 
seeds will keep several years if kept dry, and the plants 
from such seedg are quite ag good as from new geedg. 


2491.—Green Gage Plum (#lo).—The soil is 
probably deficient in lime. Stone fruita use up a good 
deal of lime. Fork some into the border. It may not have 
much effect the first year, but it will in the future, 


2492.—Carnations (Jgnorantia).—It you have a 
slight hot-bedin your frame you might sow Carnation and 
Picotee-seeds now, If pricked off as soon as large enough 
to handle some of them may flower next winter in the 
greenhouse, 


2493.—Orchids (F. Keeling).—The enclosed bulb, 
which you suppose to be a Stanhopea, is to all appearances 
one of the deciduous Calanthes, evidently one of the 


vestita section, The Dendrobium ig undoubtedly D, 
aggregatum, 


2494,—Greenhouse (Ignorantia) —You may use the 
evaporating-pan on the oil-stove when necessary. If plants 
show signs of damping off, you will, of course, leave it dry 
foratime. Judging from your sketch, the position marked 
A seems the most suitable, especially as you intend to 
work it with an oil-stove. 


2495,—Hzeamanthus (A. Nicolaus).—The Hamanthus 
belongs to the class of Cape bulbs known as frame bulbs, 
and will not bear much heat. It would be better to move 
to a house 10 degs. to 15 degs. cooler, if 60 degs. is taken 
as the night temperature. Keep it dry and cool for the 
present ; it will probably start by-and bye. 


2496.—_Forget-me-nots (Acanthus),—The Forget- 
me nots may be transplanted now, if you wish. It may 
check the flowers a little, but not much, and if they areso 
thick it will be an advantage in the end. To get the 
Myrtle to flower you must stand it out in the sunshine, 
As soon as the weather is safe the wood must be ripened 
by exposure. 





Tho beat Raspberries.—“T. J. W.” 
wishes to know the best sorts of Raspberry- 
canes, both white and red, to plant for bearing 
this next summer, and when it is advisable to 
put them in? Also, which are the best firms 
to procure the canes from ? 


*.” It depends upon whether you require 
early or late kinds and the soil. You will not 
get much fruit this summer (if any), as all the 
vigour of the canes will be required to make 
roots and fruiting-wood for next season. If 
you allow the canes to fruit this year you will 
weaken them for the next. The main point is 
a strong growth the first season. You will re- 
quire to plant at once, and the follo wing are the 
best sorts for your soil: Superlative, a rather 
late but very free red-fruited kind for heavy 
land ; Carter’s Prolific or Norwich Wonder (for 
preserving and general use Superlative ia best of 
all; ib is a very free fruiter and good); Baum- 


These | forth’s Seedling is also a notable kind. The 




















After planting 
These fruits suffer much 
from drought, and early in March we would 
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2497.—Broccoli (No signatwre).—Your selection of 
Broccoli, although good of their kind, are hardly guitableto 
give a succession in winter, The following will he better— 
Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn comes in in December, 
and if protected may be had good in January ; Snow’s 
Winter White, Osborn’s Winter White, Leamington, and 
Latest of All, 


2498.—Unsatisfactory Leeks (H. W.).—To pre- 
vent Leeks getting bad use plenty of burnt refuse of any 
kind, road-scrapings, old mortar-rubble, and in the winter 
dress freely with fresh lime, or give a light dressing of gas- 
lime, Allow the latter to remain on the surface a week or 
two before digging in. This often happens in rich garden 
lands, and in such soil do not use animal manures for a 
season, but vive the above aids. 


2499.—Crop for garden (Inquirer).—We should 
advise Potatoes on the land you do not want for your own 
use, This will bring you in more than what you name. 
Of course, seed would cost you more, but you say the land 
ig rich, and plant early or second earlies, and sell ag soon 
ag matured. Wecannot give you the cost of Turnips or 
Mangolds ; prices vary according to season. The latter 
would need better attention, but are not the most profit- 
able. 


2500.—Border for Raspberries (Cork).—Your 
Raspberries will do well in the position named, although 
later than on a warmer border. It is not too late to plant, 
and the soil should be well manured, deeply dug, or 
trenched, and the planting done as early ag possible. 
Make the soil firm by treading well at planting. If you 
have room a liberal space is well repaid—say, 9 feet to 
12 feet between the rows, and 2 feet between the plants in 
the rows. As to other details, see reply to “‘T. J, W.” on 
this subject in this week’s iasue. 


2501.—Insects amongst Orchids.—In reply to 
the enclosed from ‘‘Elsa Llewellyn,” the insects you findin 
the Sphagnum Moss are mites, but they are not red-spiders. 
I do not imagine they will injure your Orchids, It is 
difficult to suggest any meang for destroying them. 
Standing the pots or baskets in water sutficiently deep to 
cover the Sphagnum for, say, half-an-hour, would probably 
make the mites leave the Moss, and if they climbed up the 
plants they could easily be brushed off. If the water was 
of the right temperature I do not imagine the Orchids 
would suffer in any way.—G, S. S. 


2502.-One stem to Potatoes (Linton).—To get 
one stem on your Potato sets you will need to select the 
strongest eye at the top, and carefully rub out all others = 
but as the sets frequently send out latent shoots or weak 
eyes, our advice is to get the sets sprouted by placing them 
now in shallow trays or boxes, and a few days before 
planting carefully remove all eyes not required. _ By 80 
doing you will get only one break. It is a matter of 
Opinion as to whether a better crop is produced from one 
eye ; but there is no doubt whatever that there isa gain 
over leaving all. We prefer a couple or three, but not 
more, and two for small growers. 

2503.—Old vinery (Tommy Atkins),—You will do 
well to see for yourself the condition of the Grapes, Our 
advice is to leave the border alone until this is done, then 
you will know what to do. Although nothing hag been 
done except manuring, if the roots are good you can 
readily get better Grapes. Thin out wood freely, and 
get a light crop this season and stronger wood. By so 
doing you will be in better position to treat the roots well 
next season. If you desire to lift and make a new border 
it is not well to do so now, but later on, just before the 
buds break. You must carefully preserve roots, Lat us 
know, and we will advise as to proceeding. 

250° -Unhealthy Tomatoes (Market Grower). — 
Your Lomato-plants, as far as we can judge after close ex- 
amination, are suffering from cold, not disease. If you gave 
a little warmth at the root it would disappear. Doubtless it 
is the breaking of the main tap-root when pricking off that 
first caused the injury, and this is aggravated by cold or 
exposure. You say your second lot of plants does not 
suffer. We expect that they get more warmth, and our 
advice would be to sow the first batch of seed much 
thinner. Lift out the seedlings from the goil with roots 
intact, and do not give them much moisture at the start. 
We think the check in potting at this early season is the 
cause, 


2505.—Grapes not ripening (Scottish Reader),— 
You would do much better by using fire-heat to start your 
Vines, but you would need less of itif you started to use 
the heat in March, Close the house in February, and you 
would not require much heat, chiefly a little at night and 
in col’ sunless weather during the flowering period. By 
this p:an you would have ripe fruit at the time named and 
good colour. In the’ summer months you would not 
need fire, say, if you start your Vines in March and close 
the house. You will then have ripe Grapes early in Sep- 
tember, and would not need fire-heat after May if youcare- 
fully husbanded the sun-heat ; but by all means you must 
force slowly. Only use the fire when required at starting. 

2506 —Maggots in Tomato soil.—In reply to the 
enclosed from ‘‘ A, Ritchie,” the grubs infesting the soil in 
the frame in which you grow Tomatoes are not the grubs 
of the Carrot fly, but of one of the smaller species of Daddy - 
long-legs or Crane-flies. I should not advise you to plant 
Tomatoes again in the soil without clearing out all the 
grubs. A good dressing of gas-lime would no doubt kill 
them if well mixed with the earth; but it would not do to 
plant the Tomatoes in it for some time afterwards. How 
long afterwards would depend on the amount of gas-lime ; 
but if used too sparingly it would not kill the grubs, If 
you could get some Fowls to scratch the soil over they 
would soon pick out the grubs ; but if that is impracticable 
I should use fresh material in making up the bed.—G. S. S., 

2507.—-Striking Grape-Vines (Amateur).—Strike 
your Vine eyes from single eyes and well-ripened wood, 
Cat the piece of wood to, say, 2 inches to 3 inches in 
length, half that distance each side of the bud, and pare 
away quite a third of the wood under the bud—that is, 
remove all bark and make a flat surface on the under part 
of the eye .Plantin good loam, and ina3-inch pot. Make 
the soil very firm, and have the bud or eye just above the 
surface, the other part being covered—that is, the wood 
only, the bud being visible, Place in heat of 60 degs., 
which is none too much, and, if possible, give a little 
bottom-heat at the start. Damp overhead frequently, but 
do not give much moisture. Keep close, and in inserting 
the eyes place a little sharp sand under the bud and at 
ends of wood, 
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2508.—Harly Vines (Anzious).—The shoots which 
break away from the old rods on each side, and which bear 
the crops of fruit, are the laterals, and these should be 
stopped at the second leaf—i.e,, leave two leaves beyond 
the bunch of Grapes. Ths young shoots which spring 
from the axils of the leaves of the current year’s wood are 
sub-laterals, and should be pinched to one leaf. The sub- 
laterals below the bunch, if any show, had better be rubbed 
out. When the buds are numerous rub of all the weakly 
ones when quite small. One shoot to each spur will be 
enough to leave ultimately, and you can make the selection 
when you can distinguish the lateral showing the largest 
and best-shaped bunch ; 55 degs. at night will be quite 
high enough till you have stopped and tied down—in fact, 
5 degs. lower would have been better till the shoots have 
been extended a couple of inches or so. 


2509.—Dogs’ droppings as manure.—Are the 
droppings from dogs in kennels, fed on oatmeal and flesh, 
good manure for Onions and Vines? Or would it be better 
for Grass 7—]IUNTSMAN, 


* * Worse than useless as manure. 


2510.—Suabstitute for Grass on a grave.—Will 
you kindly tell me the best kind of Moss to have planted 
on a grave instead of Grass? I am told the Moss would 
keep tidy and free from weeds.—Mas. 


*.* The best subject for the purpose you name is 
the Turjing Daisy (Pyrethrum Tehihatchew?). 


2511.—Culture of Aquilegias.—I shall be glad 
to know if Aquilegias of the third year can be moved 
without injuring this season’sbloom? They were very fiue 
last year. I should also like to know what is the best soil 
and situation for them ?—M. B, 


*.* Yes ; the plants may be safely removed now if the 
weather remains mild, or early in April should frost or 
snow setin. The plants thrive best in rich loamy soil and 
@ slightly shaded situation; but they will also succeed 
quite in the open. 


2512.—Sacred Lilies after flowering.—I have 
some Sacred Chinese Lilies, planted in a bowl in the special 
gravel sold with them. They have grown wonderfully, are 
tiowering profusely, and have thrown off many offsets, 
What should be done with the bulbs when the flowering is 
over and they have died down? Can they be grown a 
second season in the same manner ?—DRINA. 


** They are useless ; throw them away. 


2513 —Ferns in greenhouse.—I have a number 
of British Ferns in a greenhouse and frames which grow 
very well ; but three years ago they were attacked by a 
pale green, very nimble fly. The fronds become very 
quickly freckled with white spots, which disfigure the 
plants very much. Could you tell me how to get rid of 
this pest ?—J. D. 


*,* Fumigate the plants two or three times at intervals 
of a few days with Tobacco-paper or with the XL All 
vaporising fluid. 


2514.-Is Mistletoe injurious to trees ?—Mrs. 
Seymour will be much obliged to the Editor if he will 
inform her whether Mistletoe growing on Apple and Pear- 
trees is injurious to them or not? 


*.* Mistletoe may not do great harm ; but it is certainly 
not beneficial, and we believe that large quantities have 
been cut out in the Normandy orchards, as it hus been 
found that it means smaller fruit returns. We should 
certainly not allow it upon choice trees. 


2515.—Gresn-ly in Arum Lily buds.—My 
Arum Lilies are beautiful, with the exception that when 
the buds are opening I find the inside much disfigured 
with greenefly, They seem to get in the smallest crack, 
and I do not know what todo to stop it. Can you help 
me ?/—xX. Y. Z, 

*,* Maintain a moist atmosphere, and fumigate at 
intervals with Tobacco-paper or XL fumigator. 


2516.—Hardy psrennials for cutting.—Oould 
you recommend me some hardy perennials to flower in 
May and June, with flowers suitable for cutting ?—A. F. 
MACKAY. 


*,* Doronicum plantagineum excelsum and varieties, 
Anemone fulgens, A. coronaria, A, pulsatilla, etc., Erica 
carnea, Lily of the Valley, Lenten Roses (Heilebores), Iris 
of sorts, Myosotis in variety, Ranunculus aconitifolius, 
etc., Narcissus in variety, Dicentra spectabilis, and, tn 
sheltered spots, Spircea japonica. 


2517.—-Name and treatment of seed.—Many 
thanks for information given to my queries in last week’s 
number of GARDENING. Can you give me any information 
about the enclosed seed, which I had given to me by a 
friend from Toronto? ‘They are in the packet in which 
they were got. Will they germinate ?—WoopHILL. 


*,* The seeds received are undoubtedly those of 
@ variety of Ricinus, or Castor-oil-plant, sometimes 
known as Palma Christi, They are apparently sound 
and good. Sow at onceina light sandy soil and genial 
warmth. When up, pot off singly in rich soil, using 
plenty of water. 

2518.—Roses.—As a reader of your paper for several 
years, having a large garden, I venture to ask you for a 
little information, I am commencing to grow Rose-trees 
this year as an experiment, and would feel obliged if you 
would teli me whether this is the time of year to plant 
them? Also what soil is best adapted, and how to plant? 
The soilin my garden hag a tendency to be ofa clayey 
nature.—MyYRTLE, 


*,* Get the plants in a8 s00n as possible, digging the soil 
well and manuring tt liberally first. Roses usually thrive 
well on such soil as you describe, but plants worked on the 
Brier-stock only should be employed, not those on the 
Manetti. Spread the roots out well and make the soil 
firm, 


2519.—Orown Imperials.—Will anvone give me a 
few hints as to the cuiture of Crown Imperials, the best 
time to plant them, the best situation, and if they are 
particular a3 to soil? Also, is it necessary to lift the bulbs 
every autumn and store them-for the winter ?—Oross- 
PATCH, 


*,* These should be planted rather early in the autumn, 
They throve best in rather stiff, loamy soil and an open 
and sunny situation, but will grow more or le3s wel! in 
any good garden soil. 


2520.—Manuring land.—Will you kindly inform 
me through your valuable paper the best way (and 
cheapest) to manure 8 acrea of ploughed land, and what 
would prove the most valuable crop to plant for profit ?— 
G.8. 


*,* It is impossible to answer such a question as this 
satisfactorily. The best method of manuring depends 
entirely upon the crop to be grown, the character of the 
soil, and how it has been treated and cropped previously. 
The most suitable crop, again, depends uponthe character 
and position of the land, and the requirements of the local 
market. In the absence of information on these points, no 
conclusion can be arrived at. 


2521.—Chrysanthemums outdoors.—I have 
read with much interest the various lists of Ohrysanthe- 
mums that have been given recently in GARDENING, but 
have looked in vain for a description of those suited for 
outdoor culture exclusively. Of course, these would have 
to be the most hardy ones, I should be glad if you would 
kindly give me a list of those most adapted for this pur- 
pose, at the same time indicating their class and colour ?7— 
IGNORANTIA, 


** See our Chrysanthemum articles this week, and in 
recent isswes of GARDENING much information has been 
given upon this matter, especially last autumn, when in 
every number there were notes as to best varieties, 


2522.—Wallfiowers in a frame,—I want to grow 
some Wallflowers to flower in cold frame next winter and 
spring. Whatis the best kind, and when should I sow 
seed? Also, is it right for Amaryllis formosissima to lose its 
leaves in winter, and when should it be started again? I 
have kept it dry during the winter, and roots are healthy, 
—AMATEUR. 


** Harbinger and the Blood-red are two good early- 
flowering kinds. Sow in April in the frame or on @ 
sheltered border. Plant out for the summer, and remove 
to the frame again in the early autumn, Or you might 
try the new annual Wallflower, which, if sown in March 
or April, begins flowering in the July or August following 
and onwards. 


2523.—Flowers for sale.—Would you kindly say 
what are the most popular flowers to raise for sale 
during the coming season? I have a small greenhouse, 
about 15 feet by 12 feet, and about 1 acre of garden ground. 
—HARpD-vpP. 


** This is @ very dificult question to answer. The 
Jlower trade is now so overdone, especially in and near 
London, that growers are at their wits’ ends to know what 
to grow to make any profit. Carnations and :Pinks will 
be as likely to prove as profitable as anything, if you can 
grow them well, and Roses and other flowers for cutting 
that you can sell cheap should be grown. The great thing 
is to find a good outlet for your produce. 


2524.—Pruning a Jasmine.—I wish to ask if this 
would be the time for cutting down a large-flowering white 
Jagmine in a greenhouse or not, it having grown up to the 
top of the house and looking rather weakly 7—Euiza 
TREVELYAN. 


*,* There 1s nothing in this question to denote to which 
section of the Jazmine tribe the plant in question belongs, 
whether to the stove, the greenhouse, or the hardy species. 
All we can say is that, as @ rule, the Jasmine should be 
pruned as s00n as possible after flowering, Some of the 
stove kinds bloom on the young growth, but the hardier 
varieties chiefly from the wood made the previous season. 


2525.—Harly-flowering anntials.—Can I expect 
to have hardy snnuals, such ag Sweet Peas, Mignonette, 
Stocks, Asters, etc., in Hower by the middle of June, in a 
warm, sheltered garden in Elinburgh? I have only a 
warm room and some cold-frames at my disposal.—A. F, 
MACKAY. 


*.* Stocks and Asters are not hardy annuals, If you 
want these to flower in June you should sow the 
biennial varieties of the flower in the autumn, Sweet 
Peas, Mignonette, annual Chrysanthemums, etc., sown in 
a sunny Jrame in March, or, if very cold then, in a sunny 
window, would bloom about the middle of June. 


2526.—An old Privet-hedge.—There is a Privet- 
hedge one side of garden, planted, [ think, thirty-three 
yearsago. It is cut'square, about 3 feet 6 inches across, 
and samein height, It takes up a lot of room, and is poor 
and straggling in places. Oan I have anything done to it 
now? Oan it bs cut to reduce it in width to 2 feet or less, 
but not to reduce height ?—Norrtnu Country. 


*,* It is doubtful whether much can be done to 
improve 80 old a hedge as this. We should try the effect of 
cutting the sides in as suggested, and if the plants do not 
furnish” again, grub them up and plant young ones. 
Some cuttings put in three or four years ago would have 
made nice plants for the purpose by this time, 


2527.—A damp back garden.—I have a back 
garden behind my house with an east and west exposure. 
The soil appears to be very wet, as flowers will not grow 
in the plots, and the Grass even dies out in winter. The 
size of the plotis 40 feet by 50 feet. Would you advise me 
todrainit? Ifso, how many rows of tile should I put 
down, and how deep should I putthem? Any other advice 
that you can kindly add will be gratefully received by— 
Guasaow. 


*,* Put 2-inch drains in 6 feet apart, 14 feet to 2 feet 
deep, with brick rubble or clinkersover. Use a little time, 
and dig the ground over well, and lay fresh turf or sow 
Sresh Grass-seed early in April. 


2528.—Worms in a bowling-green, etc,—I am 
in charge of a bowling-green in connection with the 
recreation grounds at Horwich. The green contains a 
large quantity of worms, and I have covered it with soot, 
on the top of which I have scattered some sand, Please 
ascertain for me if I am treatingit right? Orcan you 
suggest any better method to get rid of the worms and 
preserve the green? I have also a small garden which 
catches all the morning sun until about noon, and should 
be glad if you could tell me which would be the best Rose- 
tree to plant in such a situation ?—Topsy, 


*,* Yes; soot is sure to check the worms, and also 
improve the growth and colour of the Grass, There is no 
better Rose for such a situation as that described than the 
fine old Gloire de Dijon, 


2529.—-Malmaison Carnations.—I have some 
Malmaison Carnations, last year’s layers, potted up in the 
autumn into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, At present they look 
very healthy ina cold-frame, How must I treat them as 
the spring advances? I understand they will not thrive 
altogether outside, and should prefer to flower them in 
greenhouse, which is naturally rather warm, and this mild 
weather only heated at night up to 55 degs. to 60 degs. Of 
course, not at all in the summer,—AMATEUR, 


*,* Keep the plants as they are, giving more and more 
air as the spring advances, also rather more water, and 
some weak liquid-manure occasionally when the flower- 
stems begin to push up. Remove to greenhouse when 
coming into bloom, keeping near the glass, 


2530.—Plants for a dry rock garden.—I have 
& very dry, sunny rockery. Oan you kindly tall me of 
some low, mossy plant, evergreen, that will cover it 
quickly? Also, what are the most suitable flowers for a 
dry, sunny garden ?—GuIsE. 


*,* Arabis of sorts, Alyssuwm saaetile, etc., Aubrietias 
in variety, Campanula cceespitosa, C. garganica, etc., 
Armeria (Lhrift), Dianthus ccesius and D, petreeus, Saxi- 
Jrages and Sedums of many kinds, Sempervivum arach- 
noideum and others, and Helianthemums (Sun Roses) will 
all thrive on warm and sunny banks or rockwork. In the 
borders many of the foregoing, with the Gum Cistus (C. 
ladantferus), Hibiscus syriacus, some Irises, Gaillardias, 
Tigridias, Tritomas, Peonies, and Verbenas will thrive. 


2531.—Scale on Fern.—Would you kindly tell me 
the best way to get rid of scale on Fern enclosed, also the 
cause of Ferns having scale ?—SUBSCRIBER. 


*,* It is not an easy matter to get rid of scale on such 
delicate plants as Ferns. You must first scrape off the 
worst of the insects with a@ blunt wooden knife, and then 
wash the affected parts well with a strong solution of Gis- 
hurst compound, or some other good insecticide, using a 
rather stif brush or a bit of rag, The plants must be 
carefully watched afterwards and the operation repeated 
if the insects reappear. Scale usually occurs as a result 
of drought and neglect, but in some instances will appear 
without any apparent cwuse. 


2532.—Cucumber culture,—Will you or some kind 
reader of your valuable paper inform me the best way of 
growing Cucumbers for profit for the coming spring? I 
have house, 30 feet long by 10 feet, span-roof. I have 
room for sixteen plants in the pits, which are about 4 feet 
deep, with hot-water pipes top and bottom. What is the 
best thing for drainage? Also, what is the best artificial 
manure for top-dressing 7—H. WInson. 


*,* Put a few inches of broken bricks over the ptpes, 
then some rough turf and littery manure, and fill up 
with good turfy loam and manure mixed. Add more 
soil as the roots work through, and give a sprinkling of 
soot and guano occasionally, to be watered in. Maintain 
a moist atmosphere and a temperature of not less than 
60 degs. at night. 


2533.—Plants for a shady border.—I wish to 
plant a border about 2 feet 6 inches wide with annuals. It 
is, however, unfortunately, rather shady. For thelast two 
years it has been a failure, the first time baving been 
planted with Petunias and secondly with Zinnias. The 
border faces west, backed by a Yew-hedge; in front is a 
gravel path, about 4 feet wide, bordered on the other side 
with shrubs, so, although the border is not overhung with 
trees, it gets very little sun, Will anyone kindly give me 
a few hints as to the best flowers to grow in such a situa- 
tion ?—OrosspPatcu. 


*,* The best plants for the situation described are Holly- 
hocks, Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), Aquilegias, 
Spireas of sorts, Anemone japonica and many others, 
Asclepias tuberosa, Funkias, Digitalis (Foxyloves), 
Doronicums, Iris of sorts, Geum covcineum, ete , Lilies in 
variety, Ginotheras, Saxifraga crassifolia, ete, Vincas 
(Periwinkles), Hypericums, Pansies, Primroses (double 
and single), Narcisst, Snowdrops, hardy Ferns, etc., 
Annuals never do much good in such places. 


2534.—Showy annuals.—I have charge of a 
vicarage garden, and, not being experienced, I want to 
raise some showy annuals, such as White Ten-week 
Stocks, Astera, Lobelia, Petunias, Mignonette. I have no 
glass-houses, but I have a cold-frame. Could I raise such 
annuals as these without heat? If 80, when is the best 
time to sow the seed, and the best way? I have four beds 
for annuals, and intend to put some in a herbaceous 
border, About how much seed do you think I should 
require ?—W. B. 


*,* Ten-week Stocks, China Asters of sorts, Phlox 
Drummondi, Zinnias, and other half-hardy annuals may 
be sown in a cold-frame in a sunny and sheltered position 
about the middle of April, and with ordinary care will do 
well ; but Petunias, Lobelias, and others of this class 
ought to be sown in a gentle warmth in February or the 
early part of March. Mignonette is a hardy annual, and 
is best sown in the open ground in March or April. Of 
the others a good packet of each will suffice. 


2535,—Various questions.—Will someone kindly 
tell me if it is necessary for Hyacinths, when potted, to 
leave the tops of the bulbs left uncovered, and if so, the 
reason for it? Is it usual for Deutzias to flower before the 
foliage appears, as is the case with the Azalea mollis? Is 
it right for the A. mollis to be watered before the blooms 
appear? I also wish to know the cause of the leaves of 
the Primula sinensis flagging and looking quite withered 
when they have been only a short time in the conservatory, 
the temperature of which is only about 50degs.? I should 
also greatly like to have a few hints on the management of 
Cacti, especially the Peacock Cactus? Does it harm 
growing plants to have those that are resting in the same 
house with them—I mean by bringing insects to them, the 
growing plants?—ERIN. 


*,* Hyacinths are usually potted with the crowns of the 
bulbs just above the soil ; in this case the covering of ashes 
or fibre serves to draw the flower-stem up. Deutzias occa- 
sionally throw the bloom-spikes before the leaves, but as a 
rule both appear together. Azalea mollis under glass 
should be watered sparingly if the soil becomes dry before 
the flower-buds show, The cause of Chinese Primroses 
flagging, except through drought, is usually the occurrence 
of decay at the collar of the plants ; this must be prevented 
not cured. Asa rule, Cacti require to be kept cool and 
dry in winter, and warm and fairly moist during the 
summer, To your last question we should say no. 
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2536 —Herbaceous plants.—Will you be so kind as 
to mention two dozen flowering plants to bloom between 
March and June (Herbaceous) to mix with Hyacinths, 
Talips, Narcissus, and Wallflower, facing south-east, 
sloping bank of a loamy clay, made up purposely for 
spring and summer bedding? A reply in your first issue 
would greatly oblige—A Constant READER. 

** Alyssum saxatile compactum (yellow), Arabis 
albida (white), and others, Aubrietia purpurea (purple), 
and others, Silene pendula pink), Anemone coronaria in 
var., A. fulgens (scarlet), A. Robinsoniana (blue), A. 
alpina (white), and others ; Gentiana verna (blue), Helie- 
borus atro-rubens (purple), Cyclamen vernum (pink to 
purple), Dielytra spectabilis (rose), Iberis of sorts, Iris 
reticulata, I. xiphium (Spanish Iris) in variety ; Phlox 
reptans, P. setacea, P. subulata, etc. ; Violas of sorts, 
Lunaria biennis (Honesty), Doronicum plantagineum, 
etc. ; Lily of the Valley, Armeria (Thrift), Myosotis in 
var., and Omphalodes verna. 


2537.—Genistas failing to flower.—I have a 
Genista which each spring shows abundance of flower-buds, 
which wither off almost as soon as formed, Can anyone 
tell me the reason? I have had it two years, but fancy it 
is an old plant ; 18 inches high in 6-inch pot. I have not 
repotted it, but top-dress each spring. When cut back, 
stand out-of-doors from May to October, with plenty of 
water and liquid-manure occasionally. It looks healthy, 
but sheds its buds as described. Is now in greenhouse— 
45 degs. to 60 degs. Given soot-water frequently, and no 
trace of red-spider. Also, when should seedlings flower ? 
I have some three-year-old plants a foot high, but which 
have never blossomed. Five-inch pots; treated as above, 
—AMATEUR. 

*.* The plant probably requires @ warmer and moister 
atmosphere, or it may be starved at the root. You might 
try the effect of cutting the plant back about June, and thus 
encouraging & later growth. Syringing such plants over- 
head on bright days when the flower-buds are swelling in 
the spring assists them greatly. Seedling plants do not, 
asarule, flower to any extent for the first two or three 
years. They should be cut back rather hard each spring, 
be not overfed, and the growth well ripened towards the 
autumn, 


2538.—Treatment of various plants.—I have 
purchased some Escremocarpus, Epiphyllums, and 
Libonias. Would you please advise me what temperature, 
treatment, etc., they require to ensure success, algo nature 
of plants and the most suitable soil ?—W. J. 

*.* Heeremocarpus scaber is @ hardy, or nearly hardy, 
ereeper, with orange-scarlet flowers. Better keep these in 
pots till May, and then plant out against sunny walls or 
fences. Hpiphyllums are cactaczous plants, belonging toa 
the stove, and flowering in winter ; they should be grown 
on in a warm greenhouse temperature through the spring 
and summer, with abundance of air and sun in the 
autumn to ripen the growth. In October remove toa stove 
or intermediate house to bloom. Soil—loam and sandy 
peat in equal parts, with plenty of sand and a little leaf- 
mould. Libonia floribunda should be grown in @ cool 
greenhouse ; it flowers in the early spring. Grow in good 
loam, with half the quantity of leaf-mould or peat and 
some sand, the whole made firm. Prune after flowering, 
encourage @ free growth up to about July, then ripen the 
wood by full exposure to sun and air to ensure an abund- 
ant bloom. . 


2539.—Malmaison Caraations failing, etc.— 
Can you kindly inform me the reason that the leaves of 
my Malmaison Oarnations die away like the enclosed 
specimens? The plants, grown from cuttings, looked 
strong and healthy when potted upin the autumn, and 
bave been kept in a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs. They were potted upin loam and leaf-mould, and 
have not been allowed to get dry. Some of the planta 
have died, and others are looking very sickly. Would you 
also kindly tell me whether the following Chrysanthemams 
should be bloomed on crown or terminal buds? Crown: 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, Edwin Molyneux, Ool. Smith, 
Cullingtordi Reflexed, Jardin des Plantes, Empress of 
India, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Beauty of Exmouth, Moon- 
light, J. Stanborough Dibbin, Gold Dragon, Lord Brooke, 
M, R. Bahaunt, Lady E. Saunders, Avalanche, Elaine, 
Duke of York, Mrs, I. Olarke, Florenca Davis, Charles 
Shrimpton, William Tricker, Mrs. F. Jameson, Princess of 
Teck, Mdlle. Marie Hoste, Mrs. Robinson King, Qloira 
de Rocher, John Salter, John Lambert. Terminal: 
Charles Davis, Condor. Crown or terminal: W. H 
Lincoln, James Salter, Potter Palmer, Viviand Morel. 
Late crowns: William Seward.—GrorGe Tyro. 


*,* The Carnations have been kept much too warm, A 
ranye of 40 degs. to 50 degs. would have been much better, 
and they have probably been overwatered also. These 
plants should be wintered in @ very cool and airy 
structure, and have no water until nearly dry. 


may secure repayment to you. 


answered as quickly as possible. 


space. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


is very handsome, 


this fragrant winter flower in every garden. 





too poor ; please send when in bloom 








and less water suffice when the plant is at rest. 


phylla, but please send better specimen. 


5, Not recognised ; 6, Probably Lemon Pippin. 





FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this association took 
place at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, 
London, E,C , on Tuesday evening, Feb. 4th 
The attendance was very large. The president, 
Mr. T. W. Sanders, occupied the chair. 


flowers for the evening appointed, about a dozen 
new members were elected. The chairman then 
proceeded to read the report for the past year. 
The report was the fifth of its kind, and 
recorded the work and progress of the associa- 
tion, its Liverpool branch, and its numerous 
affiliated societies. The association has now 
firmly established itself as a popular institution 
amongst amateur gardeners. The membership 
continued about the same, sufficient new mem- 
bers being enrolled each year to fill the blanks 
caused by removals, deaths, and other causes, 
The financial condition of the association was 
satisfactory, considering the small subscription 
asked for from the membera. The lectures 
delivered and papers read during the year 
were varied and instructive. The thanks 
of the association were tendered to 
those whose cordial co-opsration and valued 
services had been so heartily rendered. The 
attendance at the monthly meetings had ben 
excellent, and the exhibition well patronised, 
The donors of special prizes were heartily 
thanked for their very generous support, as 
without their valued help the exhibition would 
not have been nearly so attractive. Special 
reference was made to the success of the con- 


TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to yomeaed letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


T. G. Horris.—Plant the Peach-trees at once.——A. 
Cooper.—Try Messrs. Paul and Son, the Old Nurseries, 
Oheshunt.—WM. J. Carter.—We cannot find a second 
edition of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ag published in 1703 
One was published by Jonson in 1705, and another in 1707 ; 
Jongon’s pocket edition of 1711, 18mo, is much esteemed. 
Write to ask Mr. W. Roberts, editor of the ‘‘ Bookworm,” 
Eliot Stock, Paternoster-row, E.O.—W. C.—Write to 
Messrs. Dicksons, Chester, as they possess the Lettucsa you 
inquire about under the name of Paris Golden Yellow; it 
ig a large-growing, self-blanching variety. The same 
article is known on the Continent as Golden Self-blanching. 
The one you had before is White Plume, a different Celery 
altogether.——-Amateur.—The sample of soil sent is 
splendid, It will do for mixing with heavy soil as well as 
anything. Mix sufficient with the staple to bring it to the 
required degree of lightness.——J. R.—The soil is very 
good for Potatoes, Carrots, and other roots, but not for 
Peas, Beans, and such-like, which require a heavier, more 
holding soil, Your soil would do well to bring on early 
Radishes, Lettuces, and salad plants gensrally.——Justice, 
—This question does not come within our sphere, but we 
may just mention that, generally speaking, mission 


churches are sustained by voluntary contributions, sup- 
plemented by offertories, and no person is legally liable to 
contribute to the expenses of the church. The individuals 
or congregations who supply the funds for the mainten- 
ance of the service usually exercise some decisive control 
over the administration of the funds, and in your case you 
were appointed treasurer at an annual meeting, your duty 
being to receive all monies and to pay all accounts. You 
do not say by whom the meeting was constituted, but as 
you allowed the vicar to take all monies and to himself 
pay all accounts you have not faithfully discharged the 
duties you were appointed to perform. You should ask 
the vicar to repay to you out of the sums received by him 
the £25 you advanced for the cause, and if he refuses or 
is unable so to do you should appeal to the annual m<et- 
ing (shortly to be called) to raise a fund out of which you 
may be reimbursed, No person is legally liable to contri- 
bute a p nny, and if you cannot secure repayment in this 
manner or from the vicar, we think your best course will 
be to lay the facts before the ordinary, who will pretity 
certainly bring his influence to bear upon the vicar, and 


” 


Replies next week to ‘A Constant Reader, 
8. B. Gray,” “0. D..” ' Kitty,” “Jas, Mactreal,” ‘A Rose 
in June.” We beg to remind our readers that it is not always 
possible to answer queries in the following issue owing to 
their late arrival and pressure on our space; but they are 


Ross queries.—Answers to queries recently sent in 
are held over until next week through pressure on our 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING ILLUe- 


Names of plants.—A. D.—No. 1 is Aspidistra 
lurida Variegata ; it loses its variegation because the aoil is 
too rich. Pot it firmly in sandy loam, with a very little 
peat or leaf-mould, and with not too much water ; there 
will be plenty of white in the leaves. No. 2 is apparently 
Phlebodium aureum. This plant never produces more 
than a few frondsat one time, but when in good condition 
The soil and treatment mentioned 
appear to be correct.——Mrs, C. Boyd.—Chimonanthus 
fragrans, the sweetest of the shrubby wall-climbers. The 
flowers sent were poor in size and colour to those of 
grandiflorus and other varieties, as they differ consider- 
ably, some much finer than othera. We should a to see 

t.H,8., 
Brighton.—Herniaria glabra var. ciliata ——J. N. Dent. 
—R dchea falcata.—M. C. Broughton, Leigh.—Primula 
floribunda.— Mrs. G.—The plants were unfortunately 
Mrs. Kennedy. 
— Hepatica triloba variety. —-A. G@ C.— Quercus 
glabra.— Mrs, I’o3s, The Priory, Totteridge, Herts,— 
Bilbergia nutans.——Ayr.—It is not an Epacris, but we 
cannot name from leaves only. ——L. C,—1, Centropogon 
Lucyanus; 2, Apparently a Rhipsalis, but we cannot tell 
from the small piece sent. Tae Centropogon is a stove 
plant, requiring a soil of peat and fibrous loam, mixed 
with sharp silver-sand to lighten it. A lower temperature 
Pgh Cp 
—Cologyne cristata ; it will do well in pans of peaty soil in 
a4 warm greenhouse.——S, Boardman.—1, Probably a 
Euphorbia, but specimen poor; 2, Polypodium vulgare 
cambricum ; 3, Daphne Laureola; 4, Andromeda fiori- 
bunda ; 5, Cotoneaster Simonsi ; 6, Probably Sollya hetero- 


Names of fraits.—Chips.—1, Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, 
Annie Elizabeth ; 3, Scarlet Pearmain ; 4, Cockle Pippin ; 


After 
the minutes had been read and the judges of the 
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versazione, and the beauty of the show. The 
Saturday afternoon excursions and visits to 
different places of gardening interest through- 
out the summer and autumn had been very 
interesting and enjoyable, the visit to the 
beautiful gardens of Lord Aldenham, at 
Aldenham House, Elstree, Herts, in June last, 
being a conspicuous success, about two hundred 
members and their friends making up the party. 
The report recorded the regret of the members at 
the resignation of Mr. D. B. Crane, as honorary 
secretary, and Mr. A. J. Rowberry, as honorary 
assistant secretary. Mr. Crane was compelled 
to resign his position solely through business 
pressure. 

The committee had had under their considera- 
tion a scheme to reorganise the offices of the 
association, and suggested that in future the 
annual meeting should appoint an honorary 
general secretary, honorary assistant general 
secretary, financial secretary, and two show 
secretaries. These positions should meet the 
growing needs of the association. It was also 
intended to form a library of horticultural 
works, and it was suggested that the office of 
librarian should be instituted. 

In order to retain the services of the late 
honorary secretary (Mr. Crane), it was also 
suggested that the president in future be de- 
scribed as president and chairman, and a new 
position of vice-chairman instituted for this 
purpose, 

The report concluded with a reference to the 
large number of cups and other valuable prizes 
which several donors intended to offer the 
association. Mr, H. A. Needs read the balance- 
sheet, which showed a good result. 

Votes of thanks to all the officers and com- 
mittee were heartily accorded, especially those 
to the president (Mr. T. W. Sanders), and 
honorary secretary (Mr. Crane). 

Mr. I, W. Sanders was again elected pre- 
sident of the association, and the association 
was pleased to be able to add the name of 
Mr. W. Robinson to the list of patrons. The 
following names were added to the list of 
vice-presidents of the association: Mr. George 
Gordon, Mr. J. Wright, Mr. J. T. McDougall, 
and Mr. E. T. Cook. 

Mr. D. B. Crane was elected vice-chairman, 
Mr. Leonard Biown, The Cottage, Seven 
Arches, Brentwood, Eesex, hon. secretary, Mr. 
Swales (assistant), Mr. J. T. Dalby, Snowdon 
House, Little Ilford, Essex, financial secretary, 
and Messrs. A. Taylor and E. F. Wicks, show 
secretaries, 

Several new names were added to the com- 
mittee, and these included Dr. Shakleton, 
Messrs. A. J. Rowberry, E. J. Wickenden, G, 
Gingell, A. Lewis, E. Jehring, and othera, 

It will thus be seen that the prospects of the 
association are very bright, and the foregoing 
details should be sufficient to prove to all lovers 
of pe Ee the value of such an institution 
as this. 





AQUARIA. 
Piants for gold-fish globe (North 


Country).—Watercress is not a very good 
aquarium plant. You would find the Water 
Crowfoot, the Water Milifoil, or the Anacharis 
more suitable; the latter is very free-growing 
and hardy. It is well to get the plants well 
established and starting into growth before intro- 
ducing the fish into the globe. A stone should 
be tied to the roots of the plants to keep them 
in position amongst the sand. Gold-fish are 
very fond of Vermicelli, and a little may be 
given occasionally broken very small, Dried 
lean beef, shredded very fine, is an excellent 
food for them; they devour it greedily, and 
thrive exceedingly well upon it. 





BEES. 


Cieaning and disinfecting hives 
(Novice).—Yeas, it will be wise on your part to 
well clean and disinfect the second-hand hives 


you have bought, as one cannot be too careful in 


this respect. Foul-brood is very infectious, 


and is the worst disease the Bee-keeper has to 
contend with, and spreads very rapidly by 
contagion, 
your hives, frames, and floor-boards, and when 
dry, wash them over with a solution composed 
of one ounce of salicylic acid, one ounce of soda 


Thoroughly cleanse, by scalding 
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borax, and four pints of water. You will thus 
check the propagation of disease by preventing 
the development of any germs that may be 
present in your hives. In any case ‘‘ prevention 
is better than cure,” and you will be well repaid 
by this inexpensive and simple precaution to 
prevent the introduction of disease into your 
apiary. A series of practical notes on Bee- 
keeping will shortly commence in GARDENING, 
which you will find helpful in the successful 
management of your hives. 





BIRDS. 


Goldfinch with diarrhea (S. 2. P.). 
—Give very little green food for the present, 
and discontinue the sweet Apple altogether. 
Supply your bird with a small quantity of Maw 
seed (scattering ib at the bottom of the cage), 
and let it have a little prepared chalk. A drop 
or two of brandy, mixed with arrowroot and 
milk, made into a paste with the addition of a 
little Pea-flour, is good for a bird suffering from 
diarrhcea, Green food, such as Groundsel, 
Chickweed, Dandelion, Watercress, and Lettuce 
may all be given with safety toa bird in good 
health, but care should be taken to supply these 
things in small quantities, and that they be 
always freshly gathered, 


The Lesser Redpole (Linaria minor) —This should 
be spelt ‘‘ Red-poll,” as the bird ig so called from its red 
‘*poll,” or head. In some parts of Ireland it is called the 
“*Red-cap.” The Redpoll feeds largely on the seeds of 
Grasses when thege are in season.—W, M. 





POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


eed 


Fowls for limited spaca (Linton).—You 
would find the Buff Cochin-China the best and 
most profitable kind of Fowl for your stable- 
yard. They are very stay-at-home birds, not 
being at all inclined to wander, are good winter 
layers, and begin to lay at an early age, and 
excellent sitters and mothers. The chickens of 
this breed are hardy and easy to rear, even in 
a very limited space, but require, as do the 
older birds, a constant and plentiful supply of 
green food, which may consist of cut Grass or 
green vegetables. Boiled vegetables of all kinds, 
mixed with sharps, bran, or meal are very good 
for them, but being much inclined to accumu- 
late internal fat they should not be fed on food 
of a very fattening character, and Maize must 
be supplied with a sparing hand. In your 
limited poultry-yard you must guard against 
overcrowding as well as overfeeding. Overfed 
Fowls soon become diseased, and hens with too 
much internal fat cease to lay. It would be of 
great advantage if you could place your ash- 
heap under shelter in a sunny position, dry 
ashes being valuable in cleansing the skin and 
feathers of Fowls. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


ee 


COOKING SALSIFY. 


Satstry should always be cooked when fresh, 
as the leaves are then brittle, and the root is 
firm and dark-coloured. To prepare the root for 
cooking, cut off each end, wash thoroughly, and 
with a sharp knife scrape off quickly the dark 
red outside skin; rinse in clear water, and 
throw each piece into a basin of fresh cold 
water, containing a little white wine vinegar 
or the juice of a Lemon. You cannot be 
too quick when preparing this vegetable, 
for if exposed to the air after it is scraped 
(out of water) the roots will turn quite 
black ; and the same thing will happen after 
boiling if they are allowed to remain in the 
water too long. After the roots have been 
scraped and have remained in acid and water 
while well washed, cut each in pieces about 
3 inches long, and throw them into a saucepan 
of boiling salt and water. Take care to have 
the saucepan large, and enough water for the 
pieces to move freely; let it boil for three- 
quarters of an hour or until tender. Then 
drain the Salsifies while you make the sauce, 
which may be varied according to taste, but one 
slightly acid is best for toning down their bitter- 
ness and bringing out their flavour, as well as 
to keep them as white as possible. The follow- 








ing Dutch sauce is good : Pat 1 oz. of salt butter 
into a basin, with the yolk of two eggs, the 
juice of two Lemons or two dessertspoonfuls of 
white vinegar. Stand the basin in a saucepan 
of boiling water, and stir the contents of the 
basin constantly until the same thickens, when 
it is ready to pour over the Salsifies. Do not, 
on any account, allow this sauce to boil, or it 
will curdle, and so be spoiled. 


SALSIFY WITH CREAM is much liked by some 
people. Cut 4 1b. of cooked Salsify into pieces 
about 1 inch long (the remnants of boiled Salsify 
may be used for this dish), season with cayenne 
pepper, salt, and Lemon-juice. Melt 1 oz. of 
butter in a saucepan, and add to it the same 
weight in flour ; when these two are well mixed, 
add 1 gill of milk and 1 gill of cream; stir until 
boiling, and then stir in the pieces of Salsify, 
and continue to stir over a gentle fire for ten 
minutes, when all should be quite hot. Turn 
on toa hot dish, keeping the Salsify rather high 
in the centre of the dish. Sprinkle one table- 
spoonful of finely-minced Parsley over the top, 
and garnish with small pieces of fried bread. 


SALSIFY IN BATTER.—Boil some pieces of Sal- 
sify, about 4 inches long; dry and drain them 
in a soft cloth; make a batter with 2 oz. of 
flour, 1 teaspoonful of salad oil, and 1 gill 
of milk ; beat for five minutes, and then stir 
lightly. Cover each piece of Salsify separately 
with batter, and then drop into boiling fat ; fry 
for three minutes, drain on porous paper and 
sprinkle with a little white pepper and salt. 
Serve on a hot folded napkin wi h fried Parsley 
in the centre, and hand thinly-cat brown bread 
and butter and Lemon with the Salsify. When 
fried thus, Salsify is frequently used as a 
garnish for boiled fish, ete. 





Rice gruel.—To one-half cupfal of Rice (well washed) 
use & quart of water. Boil until soft avd clear, flavouring 
ae stick Cinnamon or raising, and adding salt, sugar, or 
milk, 











W HY DO YOU SLEEPLESS LIE? When 

JOHNSON'S HOP PILLOWS are en invaluable cure 
for sleepless nights, nervousness, loss of appetite, and neu- 
ralgia; acts like magic on the nerves, soothing and refreshing, 
24, 6. and 5s, each, carriage paid direct from manufacturers 
—WM. JOHNSON &CO,, Colebrocke-park, Tonbridge, Kent. 


380 00 ROSE-TREES, grand bushes, pur- 
’ 


chaser's selection. Fioest Hybrid Perpetuals, 
5s, 6d. doz. ; 6, 33. Finest Tea and Noisette Roses, 83. doz. ; 
6 for 4s , car, paid.— W. BATEMAN, OFurchill. nr. Bristol. 


ILIES OF THE VALLEY, selected flowering 
crowns, Is. 6d., 100, free. White Broom, 1s. 6d. dozen. 


Yellow Broom, 1s. dozen, free.—A, SYMONDS, 65, East- 
street, Horncastle. 


10 000 LILIUM AURATUM, grand bulbs, 
9 10 in. to 12 in., absurdly low price, 63. doz., 
33 6d. ha'f doz., free—-COXHEAD, 23, Cicada-road, Wands- 
worth Common. 
OUBLE WHITE PRIMROSEHS, LUd. doz. ; 
_ 53. 6d. 100. Tiarella cordifolia or Foam-plant, 10a,— 
MISS ROYORAFT, Scottsboro,’ Clones, Ireland, 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL ISSUE. — W. 


THOMPSON, Seedsman, T'avern-street, Ipswich, begs 
to announce that the supplement to his Catalogue of Flower 
Seeds for the present season is now ready, and may be had 
free on prepaid application. It includes an unusually large 
number of new and rare seeds of interest to amateurs of 
hardy plants, 




















B EGONIAS, single, mixed, fine two-year-old 
tub>rs, 4 and 5 inches across bloom, 23. 6d. doz., free.— 
J. OSWIOK, Beccle, Suffolk. 


4 00 FREM, 103, — Tripoli Onion, strong 

) plants, straw-coloured. Giant Rocca, best and 
largest grown for market or exhibition, 1,530 for 5s.; 600, 
28. 6d. ; 300, 1s. 64.—J. HOLE, Teignmouth, Devon. 


JIVEN AWAY (Genuine). — 20 packets 
Flower Seeds, 9 stamps, free, including Stocks, Asters, 

and also, gratis, one packet new Sweet Pea Primrose League, 
lovely yellow—G, F. LETT'S, Seedsman, West Haddon, Rugby. 


UCUMBER SEEDS.—Rollisson’s Telegraph, 
25 seeds, 6d. Tomato Chemin. 3d. pkt. V. Marrow, 34. pkt. 
—BARNES, Pole Hill Nursery, Hillingdon Heath Uxhridge. 


PANSIES.—100 stout, well-rooted plants, just 
coming into flower, in 10 choice separate varieties, or 3 
cer. colours, free. 27. 64 —GALVIN’S Nurseries, Roscommon, 


KERNS ! KEKNS !—40 rare roow, 164. ; 100. 
2s. 6d., free, 11 sorts—Maiden-hair. Ceterach, Adiantum, 
etc. Plant now.—H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 


KRANIUMS, autumn- rooted cuttings, — 
Scarlet Vesuvius, 1s. 31 doz.; 7s. 100. West Brighton 
Gem, Madame Thibaut (double pink), and White Vesuvius, 
1s, 6d. doz. ; 83. 100. Master Ohristine (pink), Flower of Spring 
(cream edged), and Orystal Palace Gem, Js. 8d. doz.; 10s. 100. 
Henry Jacoby (dark crimson) and Perilla (go!den-bronze), 
1s, 9d. doz. ; 10s. 6d. 100. F. V. Raspail, 28. doz., post free for 
cash. — JAMES BARTON, Northbridge-street, Roberts- 
bridge, Sussex. 


(JHRYSAN THEMUMS.—30 Exhibition varie- 
ties, 2s., free. First order opened will receive double quan- 
tity and every tenth after. -RICHARDSON, Wollaton, Notts. 


A ORs SOUS 
60 000 DOUBLE & SINGLE BEGONIA 

y] TUBERS, large erect-flowering, 28. 6d. per 
doz.; per 100, 18s. Gloxinias, spotted or mixed, per doz., 
28. 6d.; per 100, 188., post free, cash with order. Send for 
List free. — JOHN WELLS, Begonia Nursery, Ryarsh, 
Malling, Keut. 




















DANIELS BROS 
OHOIOE VEGRTABLE SEEDS. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
OUR 12/6 COLLECTION 


Of Choice Vegetable Seeds contains the following liberal 
assortment, all guaranteed of finest stocks and best growing 
quality. Packing and carriage free to any address in the 
British Isles on receipt of cheque or P.O.O. 


SEVEN PINTS PEAS for succession, and 


1 pint Broad Beans 1 pkt. Gourd er Pumpkin 

1 pint French Beans 1 pkt. Leek, Ayton Castle 

1 pint Runner Beans 2pkts. Lettuce, Oos and 
1 pkt. Beet, dark red Cabbage 

1 pkt. Borecole, curled 3 073. Mustard, white 

1 pkt. Brussels Sprouts 1 pkt. Melon, choice 

2 pkts Broccoli, early and late | 2 0z3. Onion, White Spanish. 
2 pkts. Cabbage, best sorts &e. 

1 pkt. Savoy, dwarf Drum- | 1 pkt. Parsley, fine curled 





head 1 oz. Parsnip, hollow crowned 
13 oz. Carrot, Intermediate, | 2 ozs. Radish, long and Tur- 
&o nip 


1 pkt. Cauliflower, Giant ‘ 

l pkt. Celery, best sorta 2 ozs. Turnip, Snowball, &e. 

4 oza. Cress, plain 1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow 

2 pkts. Cucumber, frame and | 3 pkts. Herbs, sweet and pot 
1id-e 2 pkts. Tomato Scarlet Per- 

1 pkt. Endive, Moss curled fection, &. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF 


CHOICE KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 


All the best kinds for succeszion to ensure 


A YEAR’S SUPPLY of VEGETABLES, 


63s., 423. 31s. 6d., 213., 72. 6d., 53., & 25. 9d. 
Carriage Free. 
“Thad your 12s. fd. Box of Kitchen Garden Seeds in the 
spring, and aim glad to say that everything in the Collection 


has proved a complete success.” — Mr. George J. Smith, 
Litherland Park. 


DANIELS BROS., 


Seed Growers & Nurserymen, 
WOR WIC EE. 
High Quality—Low Prices. 


OUR 1896 LIST OF SPECIALITIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Coleus.—Fice Collection, including grand new Mes. 
Sander, Js. 6d. doz. 


Early Chrysanthemums,-— Leading varieties, 1s 64. 
doz., to include Ryecroft Glory, Comtesse F. de Oariel, 
Mdme. Marie Masse, Lady Fitzwygram, &c. 


Double Petunias.—Best Collection in England of 
finest namod fringed and mottled varieties from single 
pots, 6 for 2s., 3s. 6d. per doz, 


New Tree Carnations.—Finest Collection in the 
kingdom. See Price List. Duke of York, finest crimson 
for winter blooming, 9d. each, 6s. doz.: Reginald Godfrey, 
fins large salmon-pink, 1s. each, 93. doz. ; Uncle John, tine 
large white, very free, 6d. each, 43. 6d, doz.; Madame 
Thérese Franco, large pale pink, suffused salmon, 94. each, 
6s. doz.; Uriah Pike, the popular crimson, 9d. each, 63. 
doz. ; Sir Henry Calcraft, fine new large scariet, la. each, 
10s. doz. The above are the finest wivter-flower:ng Carna- 
tions in existence, and are mostly from single pots. 


20,000 Taberous Begonias (single).—Iine onc- 
year-old tubers which we have hybridised and raised from 
selected plants of Laing’s and Ware’s world-renowned 
strains. ‘nese are the finest we have ever sent out, having 
dwarf, robust habit and large, erect flowers. Colouis: white, 
rose, crimson, orange, scarlet, yellow, salmon, & ; mixed 
colours, 28. doz., 12s. 6d. per 100; purchaser's selection, 4s. 
doz. DOUBLES, finest procurable at the price, will give the 
greatest satisfaction for pot culture or borders, mixed 
colours, 43. doz. Carriage paid for cash with order. 


CRANE & CLARKE, 
Hiliside Nursery, March, Cambs, 


BEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best 

Prize-winning sorts, truly named. Plants, 33. dozen; 
cuttings, 1s, 6d, truly named. Ohoice named AOA IMENES, 
12, in 4 sorts, 1s. 6d, ; 50, in 10 sort, 53. ; 109, 10 sores, 93. 64, 
free fur cash.— BEAOHEY, JENKIN & CO., Kingskerswell, 
Devon. 


EACHEY’S ROSES. — 12 Splendid Show 
Roses, named, good plants, that bloomed well past season, 
63, ; 50, 228. ; mixed, unnamed, 12, 3s. 6d. Free for cash. 


EACHEY’S PRIZE BEGONIAS.—TPubers, 


giant singles, shades of yellow, rose, scarlet, 2s. to 5s, 
doz.; 12 named singles, 123. to 24s.; doubles, 18s. to 30s. 
Sved, choice mixed single or double, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
Gloxinias, choice strain, 33. doz. Catalogue free. 


AKK.—Curious and Beautiful Cacti from my 

splendid Collection of over 240 of the choicest varieties 

in cultivation, including Echinocactus, Mammillarias, Echin- 

opsis, Gasterias, Pillocereus, Echinocerevs, Opuntias, Ha- 

worthias, Phyllocactus, &c. All grand, healthy plants. Also 

some grand specimen plants. Printed Lists and prices sent 
on applisation.—JOHN ATHERTON, Oadley, Preston. 


RLZE ASTER SEED.—Victoria, 12 sorts, 1s. 
Quilled, 12 sorts, 1s. Comet, 6 sorts, 94. The best and 
cheapest ever offered. Oatalogue free.—CRAMB, Dunblane. 
DABLIAS.— Pot roots of Show, Fancy, Pom- 
pone, Cactus, all 3s. per doz., post free.—ORAMB, 
Dunblane. 
GLEMATIS, &c.— White, blue, red, crimson, 
new yel., 10 var., 38.; 3 var., ls. Roses, 50 var., 16s. ; 24 
var., 88.; 7 var., 28.; 3var.,1s. Oarnations, 1,000 var. (seed 6d.), 


9, 1s.; extra strong; free ; List. Cucumber (Telegraph Rol.), 35 
seeds, 6d. ; 300, 33.—BROUNT, Orowboro’, Sussex, 


2 0z1. Spinach 
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No, 885.—Von. XVII. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘* The English Flower Garden.” 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE PANSY— 
THEIR DESCRIPTION. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘* VIoLA.”) 


For the purpose of inducing readers to make a 
purchase of their particular stock of Pansies, 
advertisers naturally describe their plants in a 
manner best calculated to meet the needs of 
their purchasers, hence the reason forthe descrip- 
tion ‘‘ prize Pansies,” ‘‘exhibition Pansies,” 
and so on, with the different forms for which 
descriptive names are readily found. The 
Pansies which are chiefly recognised by the true 
florist are the Show Pansy, Fancy Pansy, and 
the Tufted Pansy (Viola) The properties of 
the three kinds just mentioned are as follows— 


Snow Pansy.—/'orm: The blossoms should 
he nearly circular, flat, and smooth, and abso- 
lately free from crinkled edges. Texture The 
petals should be of much substance, and velvety 
in appearance, closely and evenly lying upon 
each other. Colour and marking : The belt of the 
three lower petals should be exactly similar in 
width, and the blotch should be dense and solid, 
as nearly circular as possible in form, and free 
from mixture or running into the ground colour 
of the eye. The belt or margin should be of the 
same shade of colour as the two top petals, and 
of equal breadth throughout, without running 
into or suffusing the ground colour. ye: The 
eye should be bright orange in colour, clearly 
defined, without rays. and exactly in the centre 
of the blossom. Size: For exhibition the 
blossoms should not be less than 14 inches in 
diameter, and larger, if possible, so long as 
coarseness be avoided. Unfortunately the habit 
of the plant is not considered with this type of 
flower. 

Fancy Pansy.—Form: The blossoms should 
be flat, smooth, and circular, and free from 
crinkled edges. Texture: The petals should 
be of much gubstance and velvety, closely 
and evenly lying upon each other. Colour and 
marking: The colours should be in variety, but 
always harmonious. The margin should be 
clean cut and closely defined, but the colour may 
flush into the margin; the blotch solid and 
dense. Hye: Good, clear, and bright orange, 
free from rays, and in the centre of the flower. 
Size : 2inches to 3 inches in diameter, larger, 
if possible, always avoiding coarseness. 

The Fancy Pansy is the more popular of the 
two already described, and succeeds much better 
in the South of England than the Show Pansy. 
The beautiful colours now obtainable in the 
Fancy Pansy, no doubt, are chiefly attributable 
to the fact that at one time the Belgian Pansy, 
with its great wealth of colour, was crossed with 
the English kinds. The Fancy Pansy, as a 
rule, is very straggling, and needs to be con- 
stantly pegged down to keep the plant ina 
satisfactory condition. 

Tourrmp Pansy (V1oLA).—The Tufted Pansy, 
or Viola, as a number of gardeners are accus- 


tomed to term it, is in every sense one of the 
best subjects for the hardy border. The chief 
characteristics of the plants are extremely 
dwarf and beautifully tufted habit. A true 
Tufted Pansy should not require to be pegged 
down, but should continue to spread its growth 
until a plant a foot in diameter be developed. 
The growths should be very short - jointed. 
Another point in favour of this charming sub- 
ject is its free-flowering qualities. If autumn 
planting be adopted, the plants will commence 
blossoming during March and April, and will 
continue on until late in the autumn. The 
blossoms of some kinds are sweetly scented, on 
this account rendering them specially valuable. 
The blossoms should be as circular as possible, 
although the same rigid line is not drawn as in 
the case of the Show and Fancy sorts. Rays 
from the centre are not considered objection- 
able, although the ‘‘Sylvia”—one free from 
rays, and a better-shaped flower than the earlier 
types—is sure to grow in the favour and esteem 
of those who cultivate the flower. Most of the 
colours are very chaste and beautiful, some of 
the prettiest being charmingly edged and flushed 
with different shades of colouring. These few 
notes should prove the value of the latter type 
of Pansy, as they are so valuable for all pur- 
poses. 


HARDY PLANTS TO GIVE CUL 
FLOWERS. 


It is not my purpose here to give a long list of 
the plants, but only to makea limited selection. 
The first plant I shall mention has long been 
known, but now seldom geen in private gardens. 
I allude to the Catananche. Of this there are 
two varieties, albaand bicolor. It isa perennial, 
and, like some other plants of that class, if the 
seeds are sown early in the spring the seedlings 
will flower the same season, I like the Cata- 
nanche, because the flowers are produced on 
long straight stems, so that one is able to use 
them with good effect in any kind of arrange- 
ment, and, besides, being quite hardy, it will 
grow in almost any eoil, being indifferent about 
either drought or moisture, as it has long fleshy 
roots that go deep down in the ground. When 
the flowers are required in quantity it is better 
to set out the plants rather close together—from 
9 inches to 1 foot apart each way—as then the 
stems support each other and keep erect. When 
each plant stands singly the flowers fall about 
and the stems get crooked. It will be understood 
that one variety is white and the other blue. 
All I need say further about them is that the 
flowers last well when cut. 

CoREOPSIS LANCEOLATA should be largely 
grown where cut flowers arein demand. The 
flowers, being pale orange-yellow and borne on 
long stiff stalks, can be conveniently arranged in 
any desired position, giving a light and elegant 
effect. It isa perennial that is very easily raised 
from seed, but I have not been able to get the 
plants to flower the same year as sown. They, 
however, commence to bloom early the next 
summer, and if they are planted in good soil 
produce a succession of flowers until late in the 
autumn, I save a head or two of seed every 


year, and sow it in the following spring. It is 
best to raise the plants in a cold frame or green- 
house as the seed is rather small, but a friend of 
mine raised a good number by rowing in the 
open ground. As the plants come into bloom 
they will be all the better for having some 
supports to keep the stemserect. As the plants 
seed freely the faded flowers are better removed. 
If allowed to remain and form heads of secds the 
plants will be weakened, and in consequence 
the flowers will get smaller towards autumn. 
Sweet SuLtTan.—Ascompared with many other 
annuals, this may be considered little known. 
Yet there is no other annual grown that gives a 
longer succession of flowers, or that is more 
easily cultivated. The seed should not be sown 
until the first week in April, and then it should 
be put in the open ground where the plants are 
to flower, as the seedlings do not transplant 
well. <A very little seed will euffice, as the 
plants should be 9 inches apart each way. To 
grow these flowers well the soil must be dug up 
deeply and liberally manured. There are three 
varieties, white, purple, and yellow, the last 
mentioned being the best and most popular. 


ScaBzious.—The recent additions to the colours 
of this well-known annual should be the means 
of making it as popular as it was some years 
ago. The colours are not so striking, perhaps, 
as in some others of the same class; but they 
are sufficiently varied and bright to be of great 
service where a change cf materials in the 
decorations are desired. The majority of the 
varieties produce their flowers on long, erect 
stems, which I think is a very desirable feature 
in flowers for cutting. Let the subject be ever 
so brilliant in colour, if we have to cut the 
plant about to get a sufficient length of 
stem to be serviceable, it loses much of its 
value. The seed of Scabious should be sown 
thinly in a pan or box of soil early in March, 
and the plants brought on in a greenhouse or 
frame. ‘hey will then flower through the late 
summer and autumn. 

GAILLARDIAS are indispensable, because they 
are bright in colour as well as varied. The 
perennial kinds are quite hardy except in a 
cold clay soil, and to get large flowers the plants 
should be taken up and divided every year in 
March, and either have the soil manured or 
given a fresh position ; the latter plan is pre- 
ferable. J. C, CLARKE. 


Making a garden.—There is a_ three- 
cornered piece of Grass-land at the back of house ; 
about eight years ago it was used as a garden. 
Can I make two borders and some beds, leaving 
Grass and paths, as I want to remove some Rasp- 
berries from another part of garden to one 
of the borders I make against a wall? I use the 
beds for Radishes, Onions, etc. What manure 
should be used for bordersand beds? They get 
early morning and midday sun. Can I put 
Strawberries at foot of Raspberries ?—NortuH 
CounTRY. 

*.* There should be no difficulty in doing as 
you desire. Have the ground dug over as deep 
as a spade will go, turning the turf in, and also 
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working in at the same time a moderate quantity 
of half-decayed manure. Leave the spaces for 
the walks, etc., untouched. Almost anything 
in the way of vegetables, etc., can be grown, and 
Raspberries and Strawberries also will thrive, 
but the ground for these also should be manured 
and made quite firm after planting. Strawberries 
will grow in the shade of Raspberries, but the 
fruit will be late, and they succeed better ina 
bed by themselves. 





GARDEN WORK.’ 


Conservatory. 

Where Acacias are planted out in the borders they make 
grand objects when well developed, Many of them will 
now be showing flowers, Several, including Drummondi 
and platyptera, are in flower, the latter having been in bloom 
for some time, After flowering they require rather severe 
pruning to put them into shape, and plenty of syringing 
during summer. Acacias planted out are only suitable for 
large, lofty houses. For small houses they must be grown 
in pots. There are plenty of blossoms now, but those most 
appreciated are the large masses of Narcissus of various 
kinds, including the old varieties known in cottage gardens 
as Daffodils. Strong bulbs of these force with the greatest 
ease, and when the Roman Hyacinths are grown in masses 
in large pots they are very effective. Our last lot of these 
charming bulbs are now just in blossom and are more 
valuable for cutting purposes than the large-flowered 
varieties, Our bulbs were planted thickly in 8-inch pots, and 
stood in acold-house without plunging orany covering at all. 
Thousands of our Daffodils and other bulbs are started in the 
same way. The work of plunging and covering with ashes 
or Coco3-nut-fibre is thus avoided, and the flowers are just 
as fine and well-developed. They get no heat, but are 
placed in a cool-house till well established and some growth 
has been mada. Pelargoniums and Cinerarias must be 
kept free from insects, and vapourising with nicotine seems 
to offer ths best chance of keeping the plants clean. 
Fumigating with Tobacco-paper as it used to be carried on 
in large gardens is horrible work, I always dreaded 
smcking nights; but vapourising can be done without 
trouble or inconvenience, and the dreadful stench of foul 
Tobacco-amoke in your clothes for hours after smoking a 
greenhouse may become a thing of the past. Tuberous 
Begonias should be looked over, and those showing signs 
cf growth shaken out and repotted, Cuttinzs may be 
taken from choice varieties, cutting away a small bit of 
the tuber at the came time to make speedy work of the 
rooting. Specimen Fuchsias should be put into shape, and 
when signs of movement appear in the buds shake out and 
repot. Piants from which cuttings were wanted would 
have been placed in heat early in January, ag it is best to 
get cuttings in early, 


Hard-wooded Plants. 

New Holland and Cape plants will be very interesting 
now. Good specimens of Boronias, Pimeleas, Tetrathecas, 
Eriostemone, and others which used to be found in every 
good garden are now comparatively rare. Heaths and 
Epacrises are more or less in evidence, especially the easily 
grown winter-flowering sorts, but a representative col- 
lection of Heaths and a suilable house given up to them 
would always be an attractive feature, Hard-wooded 
plants are not difficult or expensive to grow when cns 
knows how, but ia their successful culture small details 
carry much weight. They will not submit to the rough 
and ready treatment often given to soft-wooded plants. 
A ‘‘Geranium” or Fuchsia may be left to get dry, and 
the leaves all welted down before the man comes along 
with the water-pot,but this kind of carelessness will notdo 
in the case of Heaths, Azaleas, and New Holland plants; 
but a man with his head screwed on right will meet with 
no difficulties he cannot easily surmount. Among the 
necessities are moderate fire-heat. Night temperature, 
45 degs. to 50 dege , nearer 45 degs. than 50 degs, will do 
best, with freer ventilation in mild weather., Fern soil for 
potting is chiefly best quality peat. Water just at the 
time it is required and sufficient to moisten all the ball. 


Stove. 

Get on with the necessary repotting and propagating, 
Sow seeds of Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, and Saintpaulia 
ionantha. I referred to this charming little blue-flowered 
Gesneriaceous plant from East Africa some time ago, and 
this being a good time to sow seeds I return to it again to 
further recommend it for the small stove or warm green- 
house. It may be grown as easily as the Gloxinia, and 
requires the same treatment; it may be propagated from 
Jeaves. Seedlings bloom the same season if sown early. 
Night temperature, 65 degs. Givea little air when the sun 
gets out warm. 

Planting Melons. 


Wherever planted, whether in low, span-roofed houses 
or in pits or frames, or the old hot-bed system, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the roots require a firm 
root-run, and that the best soil for Melons is a good holding 
loam, adding a little bone-meal or ae artificial which it 
may be desirable to use when the crop of fruit has been 
set and secured. Melons must have steady warmth, 
both at the roots and in the atmosphere, and this for early 
Melons is best secured by planting in a low, well-heated 
house. Melonsshould not be shaded, unlegs for a few hours 
after planting. When once established they shcu'd be 
exposed to all the sunlight there is, air being given, when 
necessary, to secure firm, hard foliage that will be proof 
against red-spider, Frequent top-dressings of loam are 
beneficial, and the roots may be kept moist till the fruit 
begins to ripen, then water should be withheld, or the 
flavour will suffer, 


Window Gardening. 


As bulbs go out of flower place them in cold frames for 
a time, and afterwards plant out in garden, They will be 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
iesults. 


of no use for forcing again—at least, such things as 
Hyacinthsand Tulips. Freesias, if taken care of, will come 
on again. Rig up a box ina sunny window for striking 
cuttings. Have it deep enough so that it can be covered 
with a square of glass when the cutting-pots are placed 
inside. Cut down all leggy and straggling plants, and put 
in the cuttings. A somewhat similar contrivance will do 
for raising seedlings, 


Outdoor Garden. 


Now that everything, including bulbs and spring 
flowers generally, are on the move, and their whereabouts 
can be seen, the borders may be pointed over with the 
fork ; this lets in the air and sweetens and pulverises the 
surface-soil. Never use a spade among bulbs or choice 
herbaceous plants; this is a common cause of s0 many 
choice plants disappearing, It may reasonably be asked— 
Are we, then, never to dig our borders? Certainly; they 
must be dug, and dug very deeply, but it should be done 
in the beginning, before the border is planted, and again in 
about three or, at the most, four years, and this deep 
digging and replanting should be repeated ag often as is 
necessary. Roses are moving, and many amateurs are 
asking anxiously—Shall we prune or wait till the usual 
time? During the time of my recollection we have had 
winters as mild, and Roses making as much growth, but, 
judging from experience, it is safer to wait, and cut back 
as far as possible to dormant buds next month (March). 
Roses growing on warm, sheltered borders—and I have 
generally planted a few in such positions for early flowers 
—may be pruned shortly, and, of course, Roses and other 
creepers on walls may be dressed and trained. Those who 
have not yet sowed Sweet Peas may start a few in pots in 
the greenhouss, All kinds of herbaceous plants may be 
transplanted now. 


Fruit Garden. 


Tarly Vines, where the Grapes are ready for thinning, 
will require more nourishment, Most growers are becoming 
alive to the importance of this. The number of artificial 
manure makers now is legion, and still they come, I know 
one good grower who does not believe in artificials, but he 
has accegs to an unlimited supply of cow-manure, and he 
piles this several inches thick on his inside borders, and 
Jets the hose play over it when the Vines require water ; 
but we all cannot do this, and have to resort to artificials. 
No one need be afraid to plant fruit-trees if they 
wish to; only at this season I do not think I should 
send a long way for them. I have always found, whatever 
county I have been in, fruit and other trees of the best 
quality can be obtained within a radius of fifty miles, and 
a journey of that nature is only a flea-bite at any time. 
Those who are in doubt about the condition of their Apple- 
trees, ag regards winter-moth or Codlin- moth, had better 
give their trees a wash with Sunlight-soap, rather strong, 
and a dusting with lime. 


Vegetable Garden. 


We are in the midst of seed sowing. First crops have 
been in some time, and succession Peas, Lettuces, Brussels 
Sprouts, Onions, Leeks, Parsnip3, Pareley, Spinach, Broad 
Beans, etc., may go in as the land is suitable, It is too 
soon yet to sow Turnips on anything but the very emallest 
scale, but a row or £0 0p the early border will be useful. 
It will be understood, of course, that if we have a dry 
spring they must be mulched and watered, or the roots 
will be hot and tough, The mild winter has been of 
advantage to the slugs and enails, who have extended their 
travels considerably, but their way may easily be stopped, 
and transferred elsewhere, by scattering a few siftéd coal 
ashes among the plants; they fear to face the sharp edzes 
of the bits of cinder, and, I supposa, go elsewhere. Every 
bit of vacant land should be manured and got into con- 
dition. There are not so many bare fallows in gardens ag 
there used tobe. The land requires no rest if well done 
by and a proper rotation kept up. A change of work is as 
good as a rest, and this holds good with plants as with 
human beings, and I have experienced this many hundreds 
of times, E. Hospay, 





Work in the Town Garden. 


While the fine weather continues finish digging all that 
part of the garden not yet turned over, The open weather 
we are experiencing should be taken advantage of, and all 
the remaining shrubs and trees planted without delay. 
Continue to plant all creepers suitable for town gardens, 
and for this purpose nothing seems to succeed. as well as 
the Ivies. These may be obtained in great variety, but of 
course the more robust sorts should be selected. Right in 
the heart of big towns the Ivies grow most vigorously, 
providing, of course, that the soil in which they are planted 
is enriched with some nicely rotted manure, and the 
portion of the garden allocated to this purpose is deeply 
dug and the manure thoroughly incorporated. The 
Ivy appears to be able to resist the evil influences of the 
smoke and dirt equally as well ag that capital evergreen 
shrub, the Aucuba japonica, the variegated form of it 
being invaluable for beautifying town gardens. Other 
creepere, such as Ampelopsis Veitchi, A. Hoggi, and the old 
Ampelopsis, better known as the Virginian Creeper, are 
capital subjects for covering walls and balconies. The 
stone areay of many houses are made to look quite 
nice during the summer months if such subjects as the 
Ampelopsis be planted in tubs in good soil. Clematis 
Jackmani and OC. Jackmani superba flower most freely 
if planted in good soil. Established plants should now be 
pruned back to about two thirds of last year’s growth. 
The mild weather we are now enjoying is starting many 
of them intogrowth, This is the time to shorten and trim 
all superfluous growths of ths Virginian Oreeper and train 
them in the désired form. All lawns in which the growth 
is weakly should receive a elight top-dressing, the soil for 
the purpose being of a good character, with plenty of 
rotten matter added to it. Bare placesin the lawn should 
be renewed with new pieces of turf, or, failing this, the 
soil should be carefully stirred over, and, with the addition 
of some good compost, prepared for a sowing of lawn 
Grags-seed. Large pieces of hardy perennials may still be 
divided and replanted, taking care to mulch with rotten- 
mavure in case of frost being experienced. Burn all litter, 
and incorporate the resulting ash with the soil when dig- 
ging the garden, In the greenhouse and conservatory 


many things may be seen to. Seeds may be sown of useful 
subjects for the outdoor garden for the summer display, 
such as Lobelia, the Tobacco-plant (Nicotiana affinis), 
Violas, Verbenas, Balsams, and Petunias, each of which 
resist the impure atmospheric conditions very well. 
Dahlias may be propagated now; Fuchsias, Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, and early Chrysanthemums too. Tuberous 
Begonias should be placed in shallow boxes, and just 
covered with some light compost, only just sprinkling 
overhead with water to assist them into growth. 
D. B. CRANE, 


THE OCOOMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts froma Garden Diary from February 
22nd to February 29th. 


Our work is forwarder than usual this year, and we have 
been enabled to bestow more pains upon washing and 
dressing hardy fruit-trees, and more attention must be 
given to this work if the trees are to produce heavy crops 
of good fruit. We find Sunlight-soap very effective for 
destroying all kinds of insects, A quantity of soap is 
weighed, and boiled in ten gallons of water in an old 
boiler, and when thoroughly dissolved it is mixed with cold 
to lower its temperature to 120 degs. or 80, and reduce its 
strength to 2 0z, to the gallon when ready for use. This 
may be used in any form over fruit-trees ; but 2 oz. to the 
gallon will be too strong to use after the buds burst. Some 
irees, after being syringed with the soap mixture, were 
dusted over with lime. Lime would be useful to many 
fruit-trees. If Cherries fall off instead of ripening try a 
dressing of lime ; but, from the evidence which constantly 
comes under my notice, I am convinced that half the fruit- 
trees in the country are languishing for want of food. I 
was going past a garden of young fruit-trees last summer, 
chiefly Apples and Pears on dwarfing-stock. The trees 
had only been planted five years, and had begun bearing 
the second season after planting, and since had never 
missed a crop of splendid fruit. Many of the trees are 
10 feet high—perfect pyramids. The proprietor told me 
he attributed the health and fruitfulness of the trees to 
judicious manuring, and most of the manure came out of 
the cesspool, a pump from which could be discovered ina 
corner near. I think our technical educational horticul- 
tural lecturers should make a strong point of the necessity 
for giving fruits, when they settle down into bearirg, more 
food. Tied and stopped Cucumbers in houses, Thinned 
early Geapes in pot vinery, We have surrounded the 
pots with a bag of wire-netting, filled with rich old (urf, 
and fortified with artificial manure. The roots soon wo: k 
into this out of the bottom of the pots, and also over the 
top. Itis wonderful how eager ths roots of Vines are for 
this meal of old turf, dressed with bone meal and some 
other artificial. We use some lime in thinning, ard then 
anything else which comes handy. The same manure will 
not always produce the eame result, and this form: one cf 
the difficulties of profitable manuring. I have more than 
once given a very long price for a new manure that might 
have had some merit in the eyes of the enthusiasti: 
millionaire, but had no value where results were weighed. 
Potted off alot of seedling Ferns of various kinds. Will 
be kept close for some time to start them into growth, 
Planted a warm pit with dwarf French Beans. The pit was 
filled with leaves for bottom-heat; on this was placed 
abont 10 inches of soil, and the Beans planted in rows, 
18 inches apart, acrozs the pit, We have had very p:ofit- 
able crops from this pit. Potatoes in frames have had a 
little warm soil from the shed placcd round the plants to 
earth them up. 





ROSHS. 


Various Rose queriss (Reverend) —1, 
Your Rugosa Roses need very little pruning, 
except to remove the tips of stronger growths, 
The end of this month or early in March would 
be a good time. They naturally grow into a 
handsome bush, and flower’ from all growths 
equally well. 2, Rosa gigantea is presumed to 
be rather tender by many growers, but if your 
position is a little sheltered there is no reason 
why you should not turn the plant out any time 
during next month, so long as a spell of severe 
weather does not set in. Treat it the same as 
other climbing Roses. 3, Flowering shrubs are 
so varied in character that to describe correct 
treatment for thirty distinct kinds is difficult. 
As a rule, they flower b:st upon wood made the 
previousseason. Th’s is especially the case with 
those producing long shoots, such as Berberis 
Darwini, Weigelas, Forsythias, and others, 
Thin out the wood without cutting away more 
than can be helped of thisnew growth. Ifyour 
plants are young they will need next to no 
pruning this season. 


Six best climbing Roses (iV. H.).— 
It is not too late to plant Roses, but the sooner 
they are in the better. The ground is much 
warmer than usual at this time of year, and there 
being every prospect of an early season, you 
should lose no more time. Two good red 
climbers are Reine Marie Henriette and Gloire 
de Margottin. Climbing Niphetos and Madame 
Alfred Carriere are two good light ones, and for 
yellows you cannot beat William Allen Richard- 
son and Marie Van Houtte. Give them a good 
soil without placing manure in actual contact 
with the roots when planting. 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


THE MAPLES (ACERS), 
THe Maples are all ornamental trees, and 
natives either of Europe, North America, or the 
temperate parts of Asia, including China and 
Japan, Among broad-leaved trees few families 
display greater variety or grow more rapidly 
under ordinary treatment than the Maples. 
Some of them, as Acer macrophyllum, erio- 
carpum (A. dasycarpum), neapolitanum, and the 
common Sycamore, form rapid- growing, large, 
and lofty trees, whilst others, such as A, 
Monspessulanum, opulifolum, and Opulus, are 
only round-headed low trees. The beautiful 
Acer Lobeli assumes a pyramidal form somewhat 
resembling that of the Lombardy Poplar, while 
Acer creticum and A, heterophyllum are nearly 





southern coasts the Hydrangea attains dimen- 
sions little dreamed of in colder and less genial 
latitudes, Where climate is suitable, a 
group on the outskirts of the lawn is hand- 
some, but crushed up amongst other shrubs 
the beauty of the Hydrangea is destroyed. 
There are several varieties, and amongat 
the better known ones are Otaksa, the flowers 
delicate pink; Communis, rose-pink; and 
Thomas Hogg, white. H. paniculata is a shrub 
as familiar almost now as the common 
Hydrangea. Its variety grandiflora has much 
larger plumy panicles of white flowers than the 
parent. A group of it upon the lawn shows the 
wisdom of massing, the heavy bloom-panicles 
hiding almost the surface of leaves. To get 
such results as this new growth must be pro- 
moted by removing old shoots. H. paniculata 
is much thought of by the Japanese, in whose 





The Variegated Maple (Acer Negundo variegatum), 


evergreen, or quite so in mild seasons, Again, 
others have fine variegated foliage, as the one 
illustrated (Acer Negundo variegatum), or leaves 
as deep as the hue of a purple Beech, or so 
dissected as to resemble some of the smaller 
Ferns. The leaves of many of them, too, just as 
they fall in the autumn, either change to a 
bright crimson, golden-yellow, or chestnut- 
brown, clothing the trees in brilliant colours, 
which only the American Oaks can rival. 





THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERING TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 


Tue Hyprancra.—When travelling through 
the country in the autumn months, the Hydran- 
gea tells with strong effect, a cloud of colour 
coming from big bushes of the ordinary H. hor- 
tensis. In northern, Welsh, and other gardens 
I have seen splendid pictures of it, and by the 





land of flowers it grows wild. There are other 
Hydrangeas, as the Oak-leaved (H. quercifolia), 
H. chinensis, H. Thunbergi, H. virens, but 
readers are advised to think first of the com- 
mon Hydrangea and its varieties, and H. 
paniculata, 

LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA, a distinct and pleasing 
shrub from the Himalayas. It is usually from 
2 feet to 5 feet in height, but sometimes more. 
The flowers purple and white. But the bracts 
are conspicuous by reason of their purple colour, 
enclosing berries of the same richhue. It is for 
the sake of its berries that the Leycesteria is 
sometimes planted as a covert for pheasants, 
which appreciate the purple fruit. Few shrubs 
are better for planting near to trees than the 
Leycesteria. 

Box Tuorn (Lycium).—The Box Thorns are 
shrubs of rapid growth, and conspicuous for 
the profusion of orange-scarlet berries that 








enrich the graceful shrubs. They are of very 
vigorous growth, and quickly cover an arbour 
with their slender shoots. The most familiar 
kind is L, europzeum, which is often geen on 
cottage walls. The others are similar to this, 
as L. chinense and L, barbarum, which I was 
delighted to see in splendid vigour on Kingscote- 
railway station in Sussex, a plant covering much 
space in this sheltered station, and brilliant with 
a thousand crimson fruits. The 

DAISY-TREES are the Olearias, with which the 
Eurybias are synonymous, ‘These delightful 
shrubs come from Australia and New Zealand, 
the best known being O, Haasti, which is fre- 
quently seen in gardens. It is hardy in most 
counties, and is easily recognised by its bushy 
habit; the leaves deep green, and in late 
summer covered with thousands of Daisy-like, 
white, yellow-centred flowers. 0, insigne, O. 
dentata, O. Gunniana, O. macrodonta, O. 
stellata, and O. ramulosa, are all of dis- 
tinct aspect, and interesting garden shrubs 
in favoured districts. 

PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. — We should 
see this fine-leaved tree more frequently 
if its large soft mauve-purple flowers were 
less apt to suffer from spring frosts. It is 
a Japanese tree, and often very handsome 
in the Isle of Wight and warm coast 
gardens, where the spikes of blossom can 
attain perfection. The leaves are strik- 
ingly handsome, and measure even over 
a foot in length. The Paulownia is a true 
tree, attaining a height of 40 feet under 
favourable conditions. 

PERNETTYAS I mention for the beauty of 
their berries. These dwarf shrubs are 
hardy, and delight in a peaty soil, in many 
Surrey gardens attaining considerable size 
from the light peaty character of the 
ground. They are evergreen, and through 
the winter made gay with a profusion cf 
berries, like small Cherries, and varying 
greatly in colour, some creamy-white, 
others deeper purple, crimson, and even 
rose, avec 





Twelve good Rhododendrons. 
—The following choice varieties of Rhodo- 
dendrons may be relied upon for giving 
satisfaction where new beds are bein 
formed, The colours are very telling, the 
constitution of the plants good, and the 
habit of growth dense, Baroness Schroeder, 
delicate white, finely spotted ; Countess of 
Clancarty, beautiful light crimson, a 
magnificent truss; Earl of Shannon, fine 
deep crimson, showing well in the distance 
among lighter colours ; Frederick Waterer, 
another of the crimsons, very fiery, extra 
good constitution ; Helen Waterer, a pure 
white flower, with a crimson margin, very 
telling ; John Waterer, a deep, glowing 
crimson, extra free bloomer, plant very 
vigorous ; Lady Eleanor Cathcart, a rose- 
coloured flower, with numerous chocolate 
spots, delicately beautiful; Michael Wa- 
terer, rosy-scarlet, a very bright flower of 
large size, plant vigorous and foliage extra 
dense ; Mrs. John Clutton, probably the 
kest white in cultivation, very telling in 
the distance, especially when associated 
with scarlet sorts; Purity, a good white 
variety, with a faint yellow eye, an uncom- 
mon and distinct flower ; Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford, a very showy bright rose 
flower, with yellow centre, indispensable ; 
William Ewart Gladstone, very rich rosy-crim- 
son, an immense truss; it should be in even the 
smallest collection. —J. 





Various queries (Ulima Thule). —1, 
Maréchal Niel cannot be truly designated a 
hardy Rose. In very few parts of the country 
does it thrive to any extent in the open air. It 
certainly could not be expected to succeed 
where a Clematis Jackmani (an exceptionally 
vigorous and hardy plant, by the way) had 
failed. We should advise you to try either a 
Gloire de Dijon or Aimée Vibert (white). 2, 
Primulas (Chinese) can be raised in a sunny 
window in May or June, and the plants, with 
care, will flower well, if late, but they would do 
better if raised earlier and grown under glass, 
3, If fresh seed can be obtained Pampas Grass 
is easily raised in this way, but it takes several 
years to obtain a good flowering specimen from 
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seed. 4, Some of the finest kinds of dwarf 
Asters are the dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered, 
the dwarf Victoria, and dwarf Peony-flowered. 
The Comet is also a much admired class, 
but the plants grow 15 inches to 18 inches in 
height. 5, The blossoms of Melons to be ferti- 
lised are easily known by the small undeveloped 
fruits immediately beneath them. 6, Lady 
Lawrence and L. Canning are the best late 
white Chrysanthemums, 


———__ 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. 


OrcHIDSs, both epiphytal and terrestrial, from 
the time of their introduction into this country 
have always been highly appreciated, and the 
love for these plants which existed many 
years ago has steadily increased. Although a 
great deal has been said of and written on the cul- 
tivation of Orchids, yet we find from experience 
that many gentlemen who would like to take 
up their culture always approach the subject 
with a certain amount of trepidation ; but no 
such fears need be entertained, providing those 
who take them in hand have a real liking for 
them and a determination to persevere. The 
very first question which naturally arises in the 
mind of the ordinary amateur is—What class of 
Orchids shall I commence with? As arule, he 
selects those Andean species, the Odontoglossums. 
The next question is—What kind of house is best 
suited for their requirements? A few remarks 
concerning this may be of service to those who 
are about to commence the cultivation of Odon- 
toglossum3, and have no special convenience for 
so doing. Itis by no meang necessary to erect 
elaborate or costly structures, and as regards the 
form of the house, a great deal depends on the 
locality, whether the atmosphere be dry or 
humid. 


For a damp and moist situation a decided 
preference should be given to a span-roofed 
house built in a north and south direction. It 
could of course be constructed to any length ; one 
about 60 feet would be large enough for a good 
sized collection, and this length may very 
advantageously be divided into two parts, having 
about 40 feet for the plants coming from the 
highest elevations, while the remaining 20 feet 
could be conveniently used for the warmth- 
requiring species. If such a house be decided on, 
do not build it too large, tolerably low-roofed 
houses are best, say from 7 feet to 8 feet high, 
and about 12 feet wide. Notwo houses should 
be built side by side, but each should be at con- 
siderable distance apart, so as to allow ample 
room for bottom ventilation. It is now pretty 
generally underatood amongst Orchid growers of 
long experience that Odontoglossums, as a rule, 
do not succeed for long together in dry localities 
unless some means be provided to counteract the 
prevailing aridity in the atmosphere. Tosupply 
this demand a lean-to house, facing north or 
north-east, is to be recommended. In such a 
position a cool, humid atmosphere can easily be 
maintained even during the hottest weather. It 
may not be out of place here to add that some of 
the strongest and best grown plants of the 
present day are to be found in lean-to houses 
situated as indicated above. A propos of this 
remark, we recently saw, when visiting an 
amateur’s collection in Surrey, a magnificent, 
well-grown lot of Odontoglossum crispum in a 
house with a north aspect, one beautiful specimen 
being especially noticeable. The plant had a 
very strong spike, with eleven branches, alto- 
gether carrying between seventy and eighty 
blooms, The success attained in this house is 
not a temporary one, the plants having been 
cultivated therein for several seasons past. In 
constructing the houses it is essential that pro- 
vision be made for thorough ventilation, 
both at the bottom, a trifle above the ground 
line, and at the apex of the roof. Wok, 


Sophronitis grandiflora. — Although 
one of the smallest of Orchids this Sophronitis is 
remarkably effective, and its decorative value is 
enhanced by the fact that the brilliant flowers 
are produced when the days are at their shortest. 
It thrives best in baskets or shallow pans sus- 
pended near the glass in a compost of peat and 





Sphagnum, with some small knobs of charcoal. 
Much soil is not necessary—is, indeed, likely to 


be injurious, and that which is employed should 
A high 


be firmly pressed in round the roots. 
temperature during the growing time is unneces- 
sary, the plants thriving well in the cool-house ; 


but in the winter season they like a rather 


higher temperature, such as suits Ccelogynes. 


Those who have @ house which is maintained at 
about 55 degs, during the dull months of the 


year may hope to succeed well with this charm- 
ing little Orchid. —ByYFrLEEr. 





ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM. 


Tuts is an Orchid every amateur should grow. 


It is perhaps better known under the name of 


O. Alexandre, but its correct name is O. cris- 
pum. The flowers vary greatly in the many 
forms, some pure white, others spotted more or 
less profusely, and there is a great difference, 
too, in their size. It is easily grown in a cool- 





























Flower (spotted) of Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandrz). 


house, and is very free-blooming, its graceful 
racemes being welcome in the _ choicest 
decorations, 


Orchid queries (Jynoramus, Croydon).— 
Your Dendrobium thyrsiflorum should be placed 
in pots just large enough to hold them for one 
season, tying the long pseudo-bulbs to strong, 
neat sticks to keep the plants firm, which is an 
important point towards the establishment of 
the plants. D. Wardianum Lowiand D. primu- 
linum giganteum may be placed in open Teak- 
wood baskets or shallow pans, that may be sus- 
pended close to the roof glass. Whichever is 
selected, they should be small in proportion to 
the size of the plants, using nothing at first but 
clean crocks to fix them firmly with. The 
crocks in which the plants are placed should be 
very sparingly watered, and as soon as young 
roots are seen pushing from the base of the 
bulbs, and the new growths fairly started, peat 
and Sphagnum Moss should be packed firmly 
around them; intermix small pieces of crock or 
brick with the compost to prevent stagnation. 
Pot firmly, and allow plenty of drainage, with 
about an inch of material for the plants to root 
in. Until growth and root action have com- 
menced your greenhouse temperature will suit 
them. Afterwards they should be given the 
highest temperature available. When in full 
growth the plants should be thoroughly watered 
each time the compost becomes dry; but 
towards its completion water must be carefully 
and gradually reduced. Your Cypripediums 
should be placed on the shady side of the house, 
and the reverse for the Cattleya citrina. The 
former will require copious waterings at all 
time ; but as regards the Cattleyas, very little 
ig necessary, even when in full growth; afford 
just sufficient to keep the bulbs plump. ‘‘The 
Amateur Orchid Cultivator’s Guide Book” would 
suit you. It may be obtained from the author, 


H. A. Burberry, Ethel House, King’s-heath, 
Birmingham, 











FERNS. 


VARIEGATED FERNS FOR THE WARM- 
HOUSE. 


Frw subjects look better than variegated Ferns 
when grown in a warm-house. It is in the 
genus 

Preris that the most useful as well as the 
most striking Ferns requiring stove temperature 
are found. As regards beauty and richness of 
colour, there is no other variegated Fern which 
can bear comparison with 

P. TRICOLOR, one of the most charming Terns 
ever introduced into cultivation. Although 
this really handsome plant has been known in 
collections for upwards of thirty years, it is only 
now and then that we hear of someone having 
succeeded in growing it to perfection, and 
in most cases this happens seemingly without 
anything special in the way of cultivation. Its 
well-being evidently depends more on local or 
climatic influences than on skilful 
treatment. As a proof of this, 
it may be stated that in some 
places where formerly this beauti- 
ful Fern was thriving it will now 
hardly grow, in spite of unchanged 
treatment ; whereas, in other 
places, where for years it only 
contrived to exist, it occasionally 
makes a sudden burst, and for a 
season or so grows apace. In the 
form and habit of this plant it 
resembles P. aspericaulis soclosely 
as to leave no doubt as to its being 
a variegated form of that Fern, 
from which it is distinguished 
principally by the brilliant colour 
of the fronds, which sometimes 
attain 2 feet in length. Theee 
when young are of a purplish-red 
or bright rose colour, and when 
mature their leaflets are of a vivid 
dark green at their edges, while 
their basal part is silver-grey, 
their midrib being of a permanent 
bright purplish colour, The 
diversity of colours in the fronds 
in different stages of development 
at the same time on each plant 
greatly adds to its beauty. If 

P. ARGYREA lacks the brilliancy 
of the form above described, it may, on the 
other hand, claim to be perhaps the most 
useful of variegated Ferns where size is of some 
consideration. It is by far the most useful of 
the two East Indian forms, and is particularly 
well adapted for pot culture for decoration, its 
gracefully arching fronds under liberal treatment 
frequently exceeding 4 feet in length. On account 
of its remarkably well-defined and striking varie- 
gation it is most effective, as the large band of 
silvery-white in the centre of its fronds and leaf- 
lets forms a most pleasing contrast with the 
lively green by which it is surrounded in every 
part of the plant. Although sometimes recom- 
mended for growing in a cool-house, where it 
thrives very well during the summer, this use- 
ful species evidently requires a higher tempera- 
ture during the winter ; its dislike to cold is 
clearly indicated by the brownish colour which 
its fronds, even when mature, assume under 
cool treatment in winter. : 


P, Vicrori# is a remarkably slender and 
graceful plant of small dimensions, producing 
two entirely distinct sorts of fronds, the barren 
ones being few in number, small and prostrate, 
while the fertile ones, upright and abundant, 
are 12 inches to 15 inches long and composed cf 
narrow leaflets about a quarter of an inch broad. 
They are particularly attractive on account of 
their silver markings, which are conspicuous 
throughout the plant. Although it reproduces 
itself freely from spores, this Fern is given to 
variation, and some of the seedlings raised from 
it are thoroughly distinct ; thus, for instance, is 
May’s 

P. Recin%, which is of much more vigorous 
constitution, and in which the variegation runs 
in narrow stripes to the margins of the leaflets, 
showing very little, if any, of the green bord«r 
noticeable in P, Victoriz. P. Regine cristata 
is another form with beautifully and distinctly 
variegated foliage of a more slender nature and 
very elegant habit on account of its fronds being 
prettily and regularly crested, 
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P. NOBILIS, or, as it is more commonly called, 
Doryopteris nobilis, is another handsomely 
variegated Fern requiring stove temperature. 
It is a native of Southern Brazil, and, so far as 
general appearance is concerned, totally dif- 
ferent from other Pterises. Its fronds, borne 
on naked, wiry stalks, vary considerably as 
regards shape and size, according to the age of 
the plant on which they are produced. In its 
young state it oniy produces single, heart-shaped 
fronds. They are of a bright green colour, and 
with broad, bright green, slightly undulated 
segments, ornamented throughout their centre 
with a broad white band, which gradually 
diminishes in intensity towards the edges, 

To the above list of variegated Ferns may 
also be added the variegated forms of Selagi- 
nellas, as they are closely related and thrive 
under the same treatment. Besides the golden 
and the silver forms of the common Selaginella, 
respectively called S. Kraussiana aurea and 
S. K. variegata, which during the winter require 
to be kept close to the light in order to prevent 
their damping off, the most popular, the most 
useful, and the best known is §8. Martensi varie- 
gata, This variety has retained the habit and 
vigour of the typical plant, which is of erect 
habit, but the dark green leaves which clothe 
the succulent stems, which on their underside 
produce a great quantity of roots, are profusely 
blotched with creamy-white—a character which, 
though not quite constant, is readily reproduced 
by mean of cuttings, which root freely in a light, 
porous soil and a warm, moist atmosphere, 

D. 





TUBEROUS. BEGONIAS. 


THERE are no more popular plants in our gardens 
and conservatories than these gorgeous Begonias ; 
whether displayed in a border on a well-kept 
lawn (where they excel all other bedding plants 
in effect), or in pots, baskets, or window-boxes 
in our rooms. The single varieties, beautiful as 
they are, cannot compare with the magnificent 
double Begonias raised by our specialists, who 
produce (by careful selection and hybridisation) 
every season many new named Begonias of great 
value. These may be divided into three groups 
(besides the fine single Begonias, with flowers 
8 inches or 9 inches across), the large double, the 
fimbriated double, and the floriferous double 
Begonias, of which last section Manvette is the 
type. The enormous blooms of the first-named 
class are unique in their way, and these should 
be borne on stout foot-stalks. They are 
specially useful, however, for baskets and 
window arrangement, especially when those of 
the fimbriated kind (with crimped edges to 
their inner petals) are selected. These are very 
rich and elegant in appearance, producing 
flowers (which, when cut, are often mistaken for 
the finest Carnations of the Malmaison class) of 
every possible tint of salmon-pink, yellow, 
white, rose, glowing red, and bronze, 

The third section, the Manvette Begonias, 
bear hundreds of exquisite blossoms at the same 
time on many branched racemes, with light 
foliage, the leaves being much smaller than those 
of the other large-flowered varieties. 

These Manvette Begonias are invaluable for 
bedding out, as well as for decorative purposes. 
Their blooms are about the size of ordinary 
Carnations, and are continuous throughout the 
summer until October frosts cut them down. 

The tubers can then be taken up and stored 
in dry sand in any frost-proof place until 
spring arrives, when they sprout (like Potatoes) 
if placed on a tray of moist sandy soil in the 
sunshine. 

The tubers should then be potted singly 
(using small pots), and brought on to flower 
early by giving them slight warmth. They will, 
however, do well in a window, or in the open 
air as soon as all danger of frost is over; in 
fact, these Begonias will accommodate them- 
selves to their surroundings in a surprising way 
if given plenty of air and water and a moderate 
amount of sunshine, for intense heat does not 
suit them. 

They do remarkably well in jadoo, the new 
preparation for growing flowers, which is a great 
boon to city dwellers, and those who find a 
difficulty in procuring the Oak leaf-mould, 
turfy soil, and other constituents of a good com- 
post, which cannot be easily found except in 
the country. 

Begonias need to be repotted once or twice 


during the season, as their growth is rapid, and 
if once allowed to become pot-bound, they will 
cease to blossom; but when grown in jadoo 
fewer shifts are necessary. IL. R 


INSECT ENEMIES. 
Scaute Insects AND MEALY-BUG. 


THE insects which form this family are probably 
the most interesting which exist—interesting 
to cultivators of plants on account of the injury 
they do to many kinds of plants, and to natura- 








Mussel Scale. Fig. 1, Female, upperside (magnified) ; 
Fig. 2, Female, underside (magnified) ; Fig. 3, Branch 
with Scale (natural size). 


lists from their peculiar formation, and the 
remarkable ‘difference which exists in appear- 
ance between the sexes; so great is it that no 
one unacquainted with the peculiarities of these 
insects would ever imagine that they had any 
relationship at all (see figure of Tortoise Scale). 
There are a great number of different kinds of 
scale insects, some of which can only be found 
on certain plants ; others, less fastidious, attack 
various kinds. Most of the species are not 
natives of this country, consequently plants 
grown in the open air do not suffer so much 
from the attacks of these insects as those under 
glass ; but among them are the Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Peach, Gooseberry, Currant, Rose, Gorse, 
Ash, and Sycamore. Scale insects may be 
roughly divided into three groups : The Tortoise 
or Turtle Scales belonging to the genus Leca- 
nium, which gradually change their form until 
the female more resembles a miniature Tortoise, 
or a wart or knob on the plant it is living on, 
than anything else; the Mussel or Oyster 
Scales, the females of which are enclosed in an 
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Tortoise Scale. 


with larva, females and male cocoons (natural size), 


outer skin or covering, which is not part of the 
insect, but is composed to a great extent of the 
skin which the insect has shed (see figure of 
Mussel Scale). These two groups of insects lay 
their eggs beneath the shelter of their bodies or 
skins, The third group are those, which, like 
the Camellia Scale, lay their eggs in a long train 
behind them, covered with a cottony down. 
There are besides several species, such as the 
mealy-bug, which cannot be classed among either 
of the three groups. The fully-developed males 
in this family are small two-winged insects more 





Fig, 1, Female (magnified); Fig. 2, Male (magnified) ; 
Fig. 3, Male cocoon (magnified) ; 4 and 5, Larva (magnified); 6, Branch 








or less like the male of the Tortoise Scale (see 
figure), and bearing no resemblance to their 
spouses. When in that state, which corresponds 
to the grub or caterpillar in other insects, the 
males and females are alike; but when the 
chrysalis state is reached, no difference is 
observed in the females, butthe males formaslight 
covering over themselves (see figure of Tortoise 
Scales), within which they undergo their change 
to the winged or perfect state. The young of 
the Tortoise Scales are flat and oval (see figure), 
and are provided with three pair of legs, a pair 
of antenne or feelers, and a proboscis or sucker, 
from which they can protrude four fine hair- 
like organs, with which they pierce the tissues 
of the plants, and enable the suckers to draw off 
their juices. The insects, when in this state of 
existence, are so inconspicuous that plants are 
often badly infested with them before their pre- 
sence is detected, and they are tolerably active 
and wander about the plant. Having found a 
suitable position, they affix themselves to it by 
thrusting their proboscis into the leaf or stem. 
There they remain, gradually increasing in size, 
and in the case of the females their legs cease to 
grow, and they lose all power of locomotion. 
The skin of the back hardens, and the form of 
the insect becomes more rounded, and its body 
becomes a mass of eggs. As these are expelled 
the body shrivels, and when all the eggs are 
laid the insect dies, the dead, hardened skin 
serving as a shelter to the eggs. When plants 
in glasshouses are free from these pests, the best 
way of preventing them from being infested 
with them is to examine any fresh plants which 
may be introduced with the greatest care, even 
if they have come from the houses of your 
dearest friend, and if any sign of their being 
attacked by these insects should appear, they 
should be thoroughly cleansed with one of the 
following insecticides : Kerosene emulsion—soft- 
soap 1 pint, 1 quart hot water, 4 pint of kerosene 
oil. Stir until all are thoroughly mixed, and 
then dilute with two quarts of water. Be care- 
ful not to use this liquid when the oil begins to 
separate from the water, or use the extract 
from 5 lb. of Quassia-chips and 12 1b. soft-soap 
to 100 gallons of water. The full-grown scales 
should be rubbed off, so that the insecticides 
may reach the eggs or young scale which may 
be beneath them. Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, 
Orange-trees, Vines, Oleanders, when grown 
under glass, the stems and young shoots of 
Peach, Nectarine, and Plum-trees, Vines, and 
Roses are often infested, and plants which do 
not annually shed their leaves, such as Orange- 
trees, Oleanders, India-rubber plants, and Ferns, 
often have their leaves infested, as weli as their 
stemsand shoots. Peach and Plum-trees, Rose, 
Gooseberry, and Currant-bushes, 
and Cotoneasters are often at- 
tacked when grown out-of-doors. 
The full-grown scales much 
resemble buds or slight swellings 
in the shoots, and in the case of 
Ferns the spores on the under- 
side of the fronds. The other 
kinds of scales must be described 
in my next paper. G. 8. 8. 


2415. — Boronias. — “‘ Alice 
Foote” does not say which of the 
Boronias she has come into pos- 
session of ; but from the fact of 
them being in bloom so early one 
would imagine it to be B. pinnata, 
which is one of the earliest to 
bloom, having a scent similar to 
that of the Hawthorn. It is a mis- 
take to subject these plants to a 
temperature so high as 60 degs., 
except in spring when breaking 
into growth. They require pot- 
ting annually after the top growth 
is completed in a compost con- 
sisting of good fibry peat and 
and silver-sand, with a few pieces of charcoal in 
the bottom of the pots. There are two most 
important things to be observed in the culture 
of Boronias. 1, That the soil is well rammed in 
the pots, which must be well drained. 2, That 
when they are transferred from the greenhouse 
to the open air, say in July to the end of Sep- 
tember, they should not be exposed to the full 
influence of the sun nor heavy storms. This 
will injure their leaves, which will deprive them 
of a large amount of the delicious fragrance of 
the next season’s bloom.—E, J. G. 
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FRUIT. 


THE BEST CHERRIES, 


THERE are plenty of good Cherries, which are 
split up into several classes, as Black Hearts, 
Red Hearts, or Bigarreau (see cut), Red and 
Black Geans, and the same of Griottes. Of 
black Cherries Early Rivers’ and Black Eagle 
are superb fruits, the red-fruited Frogmore 
Early being also very popular. The Geans have 
heart - shaped fruit, and, as is well known, 
the Heart Cherries are favourite kinds, as Late 
Black, Bigarreau Napoleon, Black Tartarian, 
and Governor Wood. May Dake and Late 
Duke, two famous Cherries, belong to the 
Griotte section. We gave a lengthy article 
upon sweet Cherries in GARDENING, Jan. 11, 
1896, which should be carefully read by those 
who want to grow Cherries well. 





Pear Josephine de Malines.—Late 
Pears are not generally looked upon as a profit- 
able crop, and I have heard many market 
growers say that Pears are not wanted after 
cold weather setsin. Doubtless there is a much 
geeater demand for fresh fruit in hot than ia 








18 inches of the ground, there are other varieties 
which seldom or never fail to grow and bear well 
in this form, Amongst Apples, Stirling Castle, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Fearn’s Pippin, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, King of the Pippins, and Cellini 
may be named, while of Pears, Beurré Clairgeau, 
Beurré Capiaumont, Beurré d’Aremburg, and 
Beurré Giffard are good and reliable. If the 
wires to which the growths are trained are 
fixed at 2 feet from the ground, the bloom in 
spring is safer and the general appearance of 
the trees is not marred.—J. 


Culture of Melons (Me/on).—In making 
your Melon-pit, or preparing bed for same, make 
the manure as solid as possible by ramming or 
treading ; many failures occur in frame culture 
by loose soil and manures, and if you can add 
leaves to the manure the heat is more lasting. 
Melons require a strong or heavy soil, that ap- 
proaching to clay being best, and on a manure- 
bed, as no manure should be placed in the soil, as 
the plants grow too much to leaf instead of 
fruiting freely. A little wood-ashes or old 
mortar-rubble may with advantage be mixed 
with the soil to make it porous ; but in this case 
the soil must be well rammed when placing on 
the bed. As you wish for instructions as to 








The Bigarreau Cherry. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Henri, Park Villas, Maidenhead. 


cold weather ; but, as regards profit, I do not 
think there is much cause to complain of this 
excellent variety, which I find to be a vigorous 
grower, very prolific, succeeds admirably as an 
open bush tree, and, unlike many of the late 
Pears, does not fail to ripen. Its season is set 
down in catalogues from March to May, but 
ours are usually all ripe and gone soon after 
Christmas, Nevertheless, take it in all respects, 
it is one of the very best Pears that can be 
grown, and I think anyone having a good lot to 
put on the Christmas market would alter their 
opinion as to the profit of late Pears. It is 
strange how slow our fruit. growers are to culti- 
vate what is really wanted—viz , varieties that 
come in when there is no fear of overstocked 
markets, for early Pears are such perishable 
fruits that it is useless multiplying them to an 
unlimited extent ; but the case is quite different 
with the subject under notice, which ripens 
slowly, and lasts a long while in a partially 
ripened state, is handsome, of a clear skin, and 
good appearance, and plenty large enough for a 
first-class dessert Pear. It ought to be planted 
by thousands for market supply.—J. G., Gos- 
port. 

Cordon Apples and Pears.—Although 
many of the choice kinds of both these fruits do 
not thrive grown as cordons within 15 inches or 





varieties, we would add that ib is advisable to 
give each plant about half a barrow-load of the 
soil at the start, and give more later on in the 
way of surface-dressings—a full load to a plant, 
but given, say, a part just as the plants are 
showing fruit, and the remainder when the size 
of Walnuts. By these surface-dressings roots 
are encouraged, and there is less canker of stem ; 
it is essential to make the soil firm when 
adding to the bed, and to keep the stem clear, 
not. covered like Cucumbers; and in all cases 
keep the stem free of water when giving 
moisture. As to varieties, these are numerous, 
but you require short-jointed, free-fruiting 
kinds, and of best quality, not mere size, and 
for your purpose we will give a few of each, 
green and scarlet. Gunton Orange is a very 
free, splendid frame fruit, but not large. It is 
of delicious flavour. Blenheim Orange is also 
good, but requires more heat, and for frame cul- 
ture Beauty of Sion is specially good, a medium- 
sized fruit, well netted, a thin skin, and one of 
the earliest varieties grown. Little Heath, a 
large scarlet flesh, is also a good frame Melon, 
and the Golden Perfection. The most suitable 
green flesh varieties are Eastnor Castle, a good 
frame Melon, with great depth of flesh, free 
setting, and very rich flavour. Hero of Isle- 
worth, a newer fruit, but noted for quality, an 


oblong-shaped fruit, having very little seed 
space, and a very short-jointed, free-cropping 
variety, this latter kind being noted for its com- 
pact growth, many of the green varieties being 
straggling growers and shy setters. Sutton’s 
Monarch is excellent. This last is large, of deli- 
cious flavour, and a grand frame Melon, 





DESSERT APPLES. 


Many of the Apples of recent introduction, 
although conspicuous for size and external 
b-auty, certainly lack quality as compared with 
older varieties. This deficiency is more notice- 
able in the dessert varieties. Moreover, many 
of the newer kinds will not keep any time after 
they are ripe, while the cropping qualities and 
general constitution of the trees are not such as 
to warrant their being freely planted in any but 
the most favoured districts. The earliest Apple 
I know of is the 


Wuitr JuNEATING, which ripens about the 
end of June in the south, and the first week in 
July in the garden here. It is below medium 
size and creamy-white in colour, but I cannot say 
much for the flavour, it being rather too acid to 
be pleasant. It is, however, a most continuous 
cropper in any form, doing well with me as an 
espalier. The next to succeed it is 

GLADSTONE, but this, although handsome 
when exposed to the sun, is very disappointing, 
and even when eaten from the tree is often mealy 
and flavourless. One tree of itis quite sufficient 
in any garden. 

Lavy SupELEY, somewhat recently intro- 
daced, is perhaps the handsomest dessert Apple 
ripening in early autumn, but, like the foregoing, 
it will not keep long, although if eaten within a 
week after being gathered it is crisp, juicy and 
excellent. My only experience of it is in the 
horizontal cordon form, where it grows freely 
enough, but fruits shyly, and from what I learn 
from other sources I am afraid its culture will 
never become general. Perhaps, however, it 
may crop better further south than with me. 
{n my opinion that showy little Apple, 

Beauty oF Batu, will be the early dessert 
variety of the future. Not only has it symme- 
try, colour, and very good flavour, but the fruit 
will remain firm and juicy after the majority of 
autumn Apples have become useless. ‘Lhe tree 
bears well in any form, hundreds having been 
planted in the bush form during the last two 
years, the fruit from espaliers being quite a 
picture. 

WorCESTER PEARMAIN was very popular for a 
year or two, but its treacherous character as a 
keeper was soon discovered, few market growers 
planting it now-a-days. Perhaps the most re- 
liable dessert Apple, all points considered, is the 
old 

KiNG OF THE Prppins.—It does well in any 
district, and quickly grows into a large tree. 
No fault can be found with the flavour, while i 
will keep in saleable condition for several 
months, As arule, too much praise is accorded 


Cox’s Orancr Preprn.—This Apple is very 
particular as to soil and locality, is slow in 
coming into bearing, while the blossom is 
extremely tender. Its capricious character is 
proved by the fact that it is never seen in any 
quantity in the market. I have occasionally 
seen fair crops on light soils, and the flavour is 
of the finest. 

Rigston Pippin, esteemed by all for its rich 
aromatic flavour, seldom makes a large tree, as 
it usually falls a victim to canker in its worst 
form two or three years after being planted. 
The finest fruit is produced from espaliers grown 
in a sandy soil. 


MaraiL, a small Apple similar to Ribston in 
flavour, but superior in my opinion, is seldom 
met with now, its chief fault also being canker. 
If grown on a warm soil and lifted once or 
twice, say the second and fourth year after 
planting, this malady is not so likely to appear, 
the great point being to keep the roots near the 
surface. It should be worked on the Paradise 
stock. The only cure for canker is said by some 
to lie in lifting the trees and bringing old roots 
near the sun’s warmth; but a practical fruit- 
grower assured me last year that he had dressed 
all his cankered Apple-trees with ‘‘soluble 
paraffin,” with the result that the malady 
entirely disappeared and a healthy and vigorous 

rowth followed. If this be so, these high- 
avoured, though capricious, Apples may yet 
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be grown with more certainty than heretofore. 
Really good late dessert Apples are, perhaps, 
the scarcest of all. 

Frarn’s Pippin, ® constant cropper, in the 
way of Blenheim, is smaller, and suited to all 
climates, 

Spick p’ARrcy, sometimes called Baddow 
Pippin, an Essex Apple, small, but delicious, 
and a good bearer. 

STURMER Preprn and Court Pendu Plat may 
be planted with confidence. The last-named is 
so late in blooming that it seldom gets injured 
by frost. I have seen good showy and well- 
flavoured fruit from trees about Bury Sb. 
Edmund’s. It keeps sound and plump till 
May. 

Kine or Tompkins Country, an American 
Apple, large, showy, and of extra good quality, 
must be mentioned. Very few large Apples are 
so richly flavoured, but although my experience 
of it is limited to cordons, I learn from good 
authority that it is tender, and never likely to 
become a market Apple, at any rate so far as 
English grown fruit is concerned, Could we 
but impart to it the cropping powers of Lane’s 
Prince Albert, it would indeed be an acquisi- 








think they are identical. Idonot. The former 
is larger, thicker in the skin, resembling the 
Norfolk Beaufin, and without any trace of 
colouring in the flesh, and altogether inferior to 
the old Devonshire Quarrenden, The original 
variety ripens in September, is fiery red ex- 
ternally, with a pinky flesh, and although but 
small, crops regularly, is of excellent flavour, 
and keeps a considerable time after being 
gathered. Twenty years ago large orchard trees 
of this Apple were very plentiful in Ezsex, the 
fruit being much valued for the dessert.—J. 





A SUBURBAN GARDEN, 


THE accompanying illustration shows what may 
be accomplished in a comparatively small garden 
where the owner has a keen love for flowers, and 
takes thorough interest in their culture. Garden- 
ing is often carried on with much difficulty 
under such circumstances, but that a wealth of 
blossom may be had from the great families of 
plants is well shown here. In the fore- 
ground the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan (Lilium 
auratum) is flowering well, and no finer bulbous 





a new growth ready for the winter’s flowering. 
I may add that the most conspicuous were I, 
Raspail, West Brighton Gem, Vesuvius, General 
Jacoby, Queen of Whites, and Madame Crousse 
(Ivy-leaf) ; but many others were mixed with 
them. As ‘‘Geraniums” are little affected by 
mealy-bug and other pests that infest the 
majority of real climbing plants, it is no small 
thing in their favour, and as their bright- 
coloured blooms are always in demand for 
mixing with the many white flowers grown for 
Christmas and spring, they are sure to be both 
welcome and profitable. J. G., Gosport. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





ANEMONE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE- 


MUMS. 


AtHouanH the Japanese and Incur ved types are 
considered to be the most worthy of attention 
by present-day exhibitors, there is a neatness 
and a charm about the Anemone-flowered varie- 
ties that should secure for them a place in the 
collection of every amateur who grows for the 





A garden in Essex, 


tion. Lastly, that good old-fashioned late 
Apple, Scarlet Nonpareil, should be grown in 
every orchard and garden. Its rich scarlet 
colour and good flavour are further points in its 
favour. J. 





Pot-Figs.—These started at the same time 
as the pot- Vines and under much the same con- 
ditions will be making decided progress, the 
small fruits located at the points of the shoots 
also swelling somewhat. No rise, however, 
must yet be given either by night or day, as 
this is one of the most critical stages in Fig 
forcing, any slight error either in bottom or 
top-heat causing the fruit to turn yellow and 
fall off. This would especially be encouraged 
by an increase at night, causing the growth to 
proceed at a greater ratio than the fruit. Figs 
being inclined to form minute fibrous rootlets 
at an earlier date than Vines, pure, soft tepid 
water must be given before actual dryness is the 
case, but the doses must be moderate until free 
sremph and a multiplicity of strong roots 

emand an almost unlimited supply later on. 


Apple Devonshire Quarrenden.— 
We frequently see two Quarrendens catalogued, 
the Red and the Devonshire. Some gardener. 





From a photograph sent by Mr. H. A. Johnson, Rosedale, Wanstead Park. 


plant can be grown by the amateur, its bold, 
heavily-perfumed blooms always commanding 
admiration. A house without a garden is a 
poor affair. Abundance of well-chosen flowers 
brings pleasure. 





‘““GERANIUMS” AS WALL CLIMBERS. 


MANY owners of glass-houses are undecided 
what climbing plants to utilise for covering the 
back walls of greenhouses. I have at various 
times tried the majority of plants that one finds 
enumerated in the lists of greenhouse climbers, 
but I must give the first place to ‘* Geraniums” 
for supplying the largest quantity of bloom for 
cutting, and at the same time looking nice all 
the year round. I was lately in a small nursery 
devoted entirely to the production of flowers for 
cutting, and all the back walls were covered 
with ‘‘ Geraniums” in all shades of colour, and 
at Christmas they were as full of bloom as one 
usually finds them at midsummer. This was 
owing to the houses being kept at a nice inter- 
mediate temperature of about 55 degs., and 
from the fact that the ‘*‘Geraniums” were 

runed in’ hard. during summer when the 
hiedere were not‘required, and allowed to make 


mere pleasure of having some flowers for the 
decoration of his conservatory, the table, or for 
personal adornment in the shape of a button- 
hole. The greatest recommendation for the 
Anemone is that its size is not unduly large, 
especially when the plants are more freely grown 
than is usual for exhibition. The class is divided 
into three sub-divisions—viz., Anemone Pom- 
pons, Chinese Anemones, and Japanese Anem- 
ones, and the distinctive characteristics of the 
section may be set forth in the following terms : 
They possess two distinct sets of florets—one 
tubular or quilled forming the centre or disc, 
which should be of the form of half a globe, 
surrounded by the other set forming a ray of 
flat or quilled florets, regularly arranged round 
the disc, so as to form a circle or fringe, as it is 
sometimes called. These characteristics vary 
somewhat according to the variety, and in the 
case of the Japanese Anemones the ray florets are 
supposed to be of greater length than obtains in 
the others. It is difficult to say at what period 
in the life-history of the Chrysanthemum the 
Anemone form was first evolved, but there is no 
doubt that one of the oldest forms was known as 
the double yellow Indian Chrysanthemum, and 





was imported from China in the year 1824, Ib 
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was figured in the Botanical Register, pl. 1502, 
eight years afterwards, and was represented as a 
small or Pompon type of the Anemone, with a 
good full disc or centre, and a single row of flat 
ray florets placed somewhat loosely apart. Its 
extreme measurement was about 1} iaches in 
diameter, and the probability is that owing to 
its smallness it was soon discarded, because 
about the year 1850, when the Pompon Anemone 
form again came forward, it was regarded as a 
novelty, and spoken of as if nothing of the kind 
had been previously seen. 

Some other early forms were called Aveoli- 
florum, Nancy de Sermet, Fleur de Marie, 
Georges Sand, Gluck, Regulus, Mme. Montels, 
Reine des Anemones, King of Anemones, Mme. 
Sentir, both large and small, and a fair pro- 
portion of the early productions have remained 
in cultivation to the present time. Fifteen 
years ago some of the best of the Chinese 
Anemone Chrysanthemums were Acquisition, 
Bijou, Fleur de Marie, Gluck, Georges Sand, 
King of Anemones, Louis Bonamy, Lady 
Margaret, Mme. Goderau, Prince of Anemones, 
Mrs. Pethers, St. Margaret, and although some 
of these have sported and produced additional 
sorts, varying only in colour, they are so perfect 
in build and so neat in appearance that any 
further improvement seems almost impossible. 
The more modern race of the Japanese Anemone 
may be said to have sprung into existence in 
1875 by the advent of Duchess of Edinburgh, 
which for the time was the only one of its class, 
Subsequent efforts on the part of the raisers, 
mostly I'rench growers, appear to have resulted 
in a cross between the older type of Anemone and 
the ordinary Japanese Chrysanthemum, and 
thus it wag that the term Japanese Anemone 
came into use. But opinion is divided among 
experts as to whether the two kinds of large- 
flowered Anemone Chrysanthemums should be 
kept separate, and the only argument in favour 
of such a course is that if they were amalga- 
mated, and allowed to be shown together, some 
of the older and more perfect forms would be 
utterly discarded by exhibitors because of their 
want of size, and a valuable race thus lost. As 
a matter of personal taste the Chinese Anemone 
certainly ranks higher for colour than the 
Japanese. The latter have too great a tendency 
to develop dull, uncertain shades of lilac or 
mauve, and ths addition of rich crimsons and 
yellows is certainly wanted. For this reason 
alone I would deprecate any attempt to unite 
the two classes—at any rate, for the present. 
On looking over my notes for last year I find 
that Anemones were generally well shown, and 
that being so, they will probably be taken up 
somewhat freely this season. Some of the best 
of recent origin that came under my notice are 
mentioned in the list appended to this article, 
and will be worth looking out for during the 
coming season, 


JoHN BonyAn, one of Mr. R. Owen’s novelties, 
has a capital centre, colour rather darker than 
the ray ; a rich yellow. 

OweEn’s PERFECTION, from the same grower. 
Centre deep and full, colour rosy-lilac, shaded 
golden in the centre. 

DerscARTES.—A variety of Continental origin, 
a self-coloured variety, good high disc, rich 
crimson, disc tipped gold. 

JUNON.—A very fine semi-globular disc of 
great depth ; ray florets rather thin ; coloured 
pale lavender ; a self. 

JupcE Horrr.—This is an American-raised 
novelty. The build is rather loose, but the 
flower is large. Colour pale pink. 

M. Durantoup. — Fine fluted ray florets, 
purple-magenta of a deep shade, high disc. 

M. PANCKOUCKE, colour purple-claret, broad, 
flat ray florets ; good disc. 

DaLAWARE.—This, too, is American. The 
florets of the ray are white, centre pale yellow ; 
a chaste, delicate-looking variety. 

Mrs. Jupcr Benepict.—Also from America. 
The ray florets are pale blush, and somewhat 
incurving at the tips; the disc is pale yellow. 

Mme. Lawton, a capital high centre white, 
shaded rosy-pink ; the ray florets are flat. 

Marie Lacuarre.—In this flower the ray 
florets are quilled, and the colour is white, 
except in a few of the outer one, which are 
tinted purplish-rose. 

Le Devit,—A French variety, the origin of 
which is not clear. A self. Colour purple- 
crimson ; ray florets flushed : disc of good form. 

J. THORPE JUNIOR, a golden-yellow variety of 


American origin. The ray florets are flat and 
rather narrow ; the dise is good. 

LuMIzERE D’ARGENT.—In size this is rather 
below the average of the preceding. It is a 
self-coloured variety, and very attractive; 
silyery-blush. 

ERNEST CAILLE,—Both this and the last- 
named are seedlings raised by Delaux, It has 
ray florets of good length, and the colour is a 
peculiar shade of yellowish-buff. 

C. HARMAN Payne. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 


LATE-FLOWERING Chrysanthemums are so 
valuable for cutting that I always grow a good 
number of them. It may be of service to some 
readers if the names of those that will bloom 
in January are given. Of large-flowering Japa- 
nese kinds, W. H. Lincoln is the best. This 
has been written of as an early-flowering kind, 
but by selecting the terminal buds and reducing 
them to from nine to twelve on a plant, good 
blooms can be had at this season, and the deep 
yellow or golden colour of the flowers makes 
them most effective. The habit, too, being 
naturally dwarf, and the foliage also good, en- 
hances its value, as the plants may be used for 
house decoration. Its one drawback is that 
it requires disbudding, small flowers being 
neither shapely nor effective. Of the same 
colour is Golden Gem, a most valuable kind 
when well grown. It requires quite different 
treatment from the foregoing, as disbudding 
entirely spoils it. It should be allowed to 
develop all its buds, then beautiful sprays of 
flower will be the result. Ido not think that 
this kind is grown nearly so much as it deserves, 
probably because it has been found wanting in 
size even when disbudding has been practised, 
and the colour, too, suffers under such treat- 
ment. Chrysanthemums vary greatly in their 
lasting powers when cut, but I find this variety 
quite one of the best stayers we have. Boule de 
Neige is also an excellent variety, and it should 
be treated precisely the same as Golden Gem. 
It is even more free-flowering than that variety, 
and both kinds being naturally late-flowering, 
no special treatment is needed to get them to 
bloom at this season. The flowers are pure 
white, and remind me very forcibly of those of 
Ethel, which it greatly resembles, the difference 
being in size, Boule de Neige being small- 
flowered. All the above-mentioned kinds carry 
their foliage very wellindeed. L. Canning is a 
pure white, large-flowered, reflexed Japanese. I 
have had it in good form on disbudded plants. 
The only doubt I have about it is that it is not 
free-flowering enough to make it very profitable. 
Mrs. HK. W. Clarke is another large late kind, 
and belongs to the incurved-Japanese class. In 
addition to its lateness it has the charm of 
being violet-scented, and its amaranth colour 
is rare at this season. Pelican is a very fine 
kind for late work, and its creamy-white much- 
curled florets make it a very attractive variety. 
The last on my list is Christmas Eve, or Mrs. 
H, Cannell; unfortunately, the same variety 
has been sent out under both names, When 
well grown it is magnificent. In size—I do not 
mean depth—(mere lumpiness of bloom I hate 
in a Chrysanthemum), in form, and in the purity 
of its whiteness it is unsurpassed. The great 
height of the plant is its one bad point.” Like 
the three foregoing, it must be disbudded to get 
it in good form ; if not, it will show an ‘‘ eye” 
that spoils its purity. 

In addition to the above, Lord Brooke is 
well worthy of mention. This I have yet to 
prove for late work, its lateness this year having 
probably been due to late striking. There is, 
however, no mistake about its lasting powers, 
as I had several fully-expanded blooms that 
looked quite fresh for some weeks. J. 





SINGLE-FLOWERED VARIETIES. 


Great strides have been made in compiling 
lists of single varieties by the Chrysanthemum 
specialists during the last two or three years, 
and this, together with the action of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society in offering prizes for 
these interesting little flowers at their November 
and December exhibitions, has created a much 
keener interest in them than the most enthu- 
siastic cultivator would have dared to have 


prophesied a few years since. One gratifying 
feature is the charming variety of colours now 
obtainable, and no grower need in future confine 
himself to a collection of dull and uninteresting 
sorts. There is, unfortunately, a tendency on 
the part of some raisers to introduce new sorts, 
irrespective of the quality and true character- 
istics of the properly recognised flower. During 
the past season a large number of new varieties 
have been submitted to the respective floral 
committees of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society and the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and very few awards have been awarded. There 
is an evident desire on the part of each of these 
bodies of experts to encourage only those flowers 
which partake of the characteristics as defined 
by the National Society, which are as follows: 
‘* Blooms of the single varieties may be of any 
size and form, but they should not contain more 
than a double row of ray florets or disc florets of 
sufficient length to form a raised disc or cushion, 
as in the case of the Anemone blooms. The 
florets, whether stout and rigid, or long and 
drooping, should be arranged sufficiently close 
together to form a dense fringe.” Unfor- 
tunately, many of those varieties which are 
catalogued have several rows of florets, which, 
to those best qualified to judge, detract 
materially from the beauty and grace of such 
blossoms. All that is needed is for the floral 
committees already referred to to make a 
determined stand, and recognise only those 
varieties which conform to their standard of 
excellence, 

Another importaut feature ig the separation 

of the large flowers from the smaller ones, and 
already classes are provided for the two sizes of 
flowers at the meeting of the N.C.S. This 
fact, therefore, demonstrates the absolute neces- 
sity for a proper classification of large and small 
varieties. If this is not done, the task of adju- 
dicating the respective positions of the com- 
petitors would be a very unthankful and un- 
satisfactory occupation. Without a proper 
classification of varieties it would be possible 
to exhibit a badly-grown large flower in the 
small-flowered stands, whilst a well-grown 
flower of some of the smaller sorts might 
possibly find its way into the large-flowered 
stands. Itis, therefore, pleasing torecord that, in 
the proposed ‘‘ Jubilee” edition of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s catalogue, the proper 
classification of these two sections will be 
embodied in it. This action should tend to the 
cultivation of these useful flowers for cut flowers 
and general decorations, for which they are so 
well adapted. Many of the growers of 
the single-flowered type suggest that the 
limit for the small flowers should be a 
diameter of 3 inches, and this seems very 
reasonable, as there are a large number of varie- 
ties which would come well within the limit. 
The small flower seems to appeal more particu- 
larly to mozt growers because of the beauty of 
its form and colour, whilst in the case of the 
large sorts there is a slight tendency to coarse- 
ness, and this was very apparent at the Decem- 
ber show of the N.C.S. 
' For ordinary greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration these plants are invaluable, as the 
habit in most cases is nice and bushy, combined 
with dwarfness. They should be propagated ag 
goon as cuttings can besecured. If large plants 
be the aim of the grower, insert the cuttings 
singly in thumb-pots; but if they are to be 
grown just for ordinary purposes, a number of 
cuttings should be inserted around the edge of a 
3-inch pot, or in shallow boxes. Use any nice 
light and sandy compost, the best for this 
being equal parts of loam and leaf-mould and a 
free use of coarse sand. Place the pots in small 
frames or boxes, covered with glass, on the 
greenhouse bench, maintaining a temperature of 
from 40 degs. to 45 degs. In this condition of 
affairs they will root readily enough. When 
rooted pot them on as occasion demands, using 
finally, in almost all cases, an 8-inch pot. 
Stake each plant securely, and keep all the 
growths tied up from timetotime. The fcllow- 
ing will be found a good selection of 


LARGE-FLOWERED VARIETIES, 

Mrs. A. E. Stubbs, pure white, very chaste; 
Admiral Sir T. Symonds, large rich yellow 
flower, broad florets, tall; Bessie Conway, 
colour, striped pink, very unique ; Rudbeckia, 
resembling in colour Rudbeckia purpurea ; 
Purity, pure white, with a green disc, very 
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striking flower ; Miss Covill, deep chestnut-red, 
very free and dwarf; Star of Havant, canary- 
yellow and bronze, distinct; Oceana, Peach 
blush, a useful variety ; Guernsey Sunset, rich 
deep yellow, slightly tinted carmine; May 
Jeal, rose-violet and white, good exhibition 
sort ; America, pretty blush white, florets long 
and twisted; Mrs. A. L. Moult, amaranth- 
crimson, useful colour. 


SMALL-FLOWERED VARIETIES. 

Miss Mary Anderson, white, suffused with 
rose, very neat flower; Miss Annie Holden, 
buff yellow, sport from the former, dwarf ; 
Pattie Penford, pure white, with pale green 
dise, very chaste; Mrs. D. B. Crane, lovely 
cerise-pink, useful for exhibition; Freedom, 
pale yellow, very free and sweet-scented ; 
Dolly Varden, fine rose-pink, very free, dwarf 
bushy habit; Gus Harris, rosy-lilac, nicely 
formed flowers; Mrs. Langtry, rose 
blush and white, fragrant; Terra- 





they get higher and higher, the glaring absurdity 
of perching such beautiful blossoms on tin legs 
without a green leaf or anything to relieve their 
ugliness becomes more and more evident. Those 
who look at this question from my point of 
view will surely help to rescue this beautiful 
flower from its wretched fate, K. H. 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


CREEPERS ABOUT WINDOWS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows how 
delightful the usually bare walls of a house may 
be made with suitable climbers. In the present 
instance the annual Convolvuluses have been 
well used, and a wealth of colour is got from 
these, the flowers bold in form too, We can 





cotta, pleasing shade of terra-cotta, 
dwarf; Emily Wells, clear pink, a 
standard sort; Velveteen, rich vel- 
vety crimson, a telling colour; Mr. 
Alfred Double, bright terra-cotta, 
free-flowering and pretty. With the 
above selection a very gay arrange- 
ment of colours may be produced, in 
which the large and small flowers 
may be pleasingly associated. Those 
who have hitherto refrained from 
growing them for providing flowers 
for vases, épergnes and similar uses, 
will find these selections invaluable. 
D. B. Cranr, 


EXHIBITING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 


CAaNNoT some better way of setting 
up the blooms at exhibitions be dis- 
covered and adopted? The Chrysan- 
themum is the glory of the autumn, 
not only in the garden, but all over 
the house. Both in town and country 
year by year this gorgeous autumn 
flower is becoming more popular. 
There is no other flower to compete 
with it. Exhibitions of more or less 
importance are established in every 
town of any size, and large sums of 
money are annually subscribed and 
offered in prizes for the best blooms ; 
and yet as the flowers increase,in size, 
fostered by the spirit of emulation 
engendered, the setting up on the 
top of long ugly tubes of metal be- 
comes annually more ugly. Why not 
show Chrysanthemums with foliage, 
the same as is done with Roses, and 
do away with the tin tube, except 
that part of it which is dropped into 
the board to hold the water? The 
stems of the flowers in the back row 
may be a foot or more long, but all 
the foliage should be retained. The 
stem may be supported by a single 
stout wire, which should form a ring 
beneath the base of the flower and 
would be hidden by the drooping 
petals; the supporting wire would 
be tied to the stem and would be 
hidden by the foliage. Something 
of this kind would look much 
better than the present system, which 
annually gets more ugly, as the tubes aro 
lengthened out with the view of showing 
off the back row of flowers. There is a no more 
disappointing sight than to take a back view of 
one of these elaborately-arranged stands, where 
the tin tubes come into the line of sight. After 
wandering about for some time among the 
flowers at the recent show at the Aquarium it 
was @ positive delight to go into the galleries 
and see what the blooms are like when set up 
without these tin accessories, When things 
come to the worst they must mend, and surely 
the committee of the National Society will see 
their way to do away with a good deal of this 
tin ware by offering prizes for stands of flowers 
set up with foliage in a more natural manner. 
Enthusiasts who see nothing but the bloom may 
possibly think the present system perfect, but it 
does not do justice to the beautiful flowers. It 
was bad enough when the tin-candlestick-like 
tubes were short and not so conspicuous, but as 








A window garden, showing the beauty of flowering climbers 


have other things than Ivy or Virginian 
Creeper, such as these Convolvuluses, which are 
so easily raised from seed that cultural 
directions are needless; Ivies, Jasmines, the 
deep blue-flowered Clematis Jackmani, C. 
montana, Gloire de Dijon Rose, the yellow- 
flowered Jasminum nudiflorum—now a surface 
of colour from a thousand flowers enriching the 
leafless shoots—and the Fiery Thorn (Cratzgus 
pyracantha) are only a few of the plants that 
may be used for such a purpose. 


THE WINDFLOWER (ANEMONE 
CORONABIA). 


AT one time the Anemone was largely grown for 
cutting for market, but that practice has ceased 
to a considerable extent. It is undoubtedly one 
of the brightest and most effective of spring 
flowers ; and as well-established roots make a 
free growth and produce many blossoms, it is 
matter for regret that the Anemone is not more 


cultivated, especially as very fine strains are 
met with in some parts of the country. Dry 
roots are largely imported from Holland, 
France, etc. ; they come over early in Septem- 
ber. If they are planted in a rather deep rich 
loam, not too heavy, they make growth in late 
autumn and put forth flowers in spring. The 
old florists preferred a friable loam of a gritty 
character. The soil was deeply dug and 
manured, and planting done from October until 
January, A bed was made and five roots placed 
in ® row across it, 6 inches to 7 inches apart. 
They were planted 2 inches deep, the soil gently 
pressed upon them, and a covering of partly- 
decayed leaves and manure placed on the sur- 
face to the depth of 2 inches. Some growers 
left this to decay and become incorporated with 
the surface soil; others would clear the mulch 
away and replace it with one composed of well- 
rotted manure. Water was freely given in dry 
weather. A bed planted in October would 
flower in May; those planted in January 
not until July. Well-established roots will 
frequently bloom in autumn, and this arises 
largely from the fact that it is a charac- 
teristic of the Anemone to again put forth 
growth as soon as the roots are well matured. 
To prevent this in the case of choice varieties 
which were intended for exhibition in May it 
was a practice with the old growers to attempt 
a kind of root-pruning—namely, to cut partly 
through the roots in the soil, dividing them near 
the base of the root, and so preventing a second 
growth. But those who grow the Anemone for 
garden decoration, and who do not make a 
practice of lifting the roots as soon as the foliage 
has turned yellow for the purpose of ripening 
them off, are not at all displeased that it blooms 
again in autumn, though it may affect its spring 
flowering. 

Dry roots planted in October should by this 
time have some leaves above the soil, and a little 
protection foom severe weather is desirable. 
This can be done by top-dressing with rough 
leaf-mould, with which is mixed some fibry 
loam, well-decomposed manure, or half-decayed 
leaves. Such a loose and light dressing affords 
protection to the crowns of the tubers and to 
the young foliage springing therefrom, and the 
dressing as it decays becomes of value as a 
fertiliser. 

Opinions will differ as to whether the double 
or the single varieties are the more attractive. 
For my part I prefer the single flowers, for 
their simple beauty. I think many of the 
double varieties have the appearance of being 
irregular and uncouth, despite their size and 
fulness; and for the same reason I prefer a 
single Tulip to a double one, or a single Daffodil 
to one that is double. But the variety of the 
Anemone affords ample for all to admire it and 
deem it worthy a place in their gardens, R, 





PREPARATIONS FOR SUMMER. 


WuEREa considerable quantity of dark-foliaged 
plants are required of the height of ordinary 
Pelargoniums and Begonias, the highly-coloured 
or fine-leaved Beets, as Dell’s Crimson or the 
Draczena-leaved, will be found useful, and if the 
ground where they will be required is not at 
liberty, it is advisable to sow in small pots 
towards the end of the present month. Iam not 
an admirer of Beet for flower garden work ; there 
is a stiff, heavy look about it which no form or 
style of planting can alter. It is much better 
where this kind of foliage is required to work 
up a good stock of herbaceous Lobelias. One 
gets nearly the same shade of colour in the leaf, 
and in addition—albeit somewhat late in the 
season—the grand spikes of flower. Very 
pretty and effective beds on a large scale can be 
made by planting groups of these Lobelias alter- 
nately with Pentetemonsg, and working a carpet 
of dwarfer stuff—Violas, for example—between 
them. In overhauling the stock of Lobelias 
that were autumn-litted and packed away 
with the Strawberries in a cold-pit, and that 
have now been cut to pieces and boxed, I was 
particular to note if there was any sign of the 
rotting of which some correspondents have 
complained, but found no trace of it. The 
majority of those plants to be raised from 
seed that are likely to be required for the 
flower garden through the coming summer need 
not be sown until the beginning or middle of 
next month, but if anything is left over that 
should have been included in the late January 











sowing, it should receive immediate attention 
—such things, for instance, as the hard-seeded 
sub-tropicals, silvery Centaureas, and Begonias. 
So far as the fibrous section of the last-named 
family is concerned when a stock of any given 
variety or varieties is once acquired, the old 
plants can be lifted, stored away in boxes for 
the winter, and divided and started early in the 
year. In addition to their value for outside 
planting, we find them useful as box and vase 
plants, also in pots for massing in large bowls 
for the dinner-table. If Fuchsias are to occupy 
&® prominent position in the garden, young 
plants should be grown on quickly to secure 
stock of well-shaped stuff by the end of May, 
always choosing those varieties combining a 
compact growth and free-flowering qualities. If 
Dahlias are to be raised from seed, this should 


is required, the old plants must be soon started. 
It is a mistake to delay the propagation of these 
plants ; they want rather a long season, and if 
only very small stuff at planting-time, they are 
so long making headway that the season is very 
far advanced before they are well in flower. 


* 
E, 





SOME SILVER FIBS. 


OF all the thoroughly hardy North American 
Conifers now growing in this country, there is 





not one more charming or better adapted to our 
parks and lawns than the Silver Fir which pro- 
duces the cones now before us. 

Its former name was P. lasiocarpa, but this 
was subsequently altered to Picea concolor, the 
self-coloured Silver Fir, or P. Lowiana, but P. 
lasiocarpa of Veitch, is the name by which all 
the finest trees in the country are known. 

The Silver Firs, as I recently stated, are 
more ornamental as lawn or park trees than 
useful for timber, and this Picea lasiocarpa of 
gardens, one of the hardest, is especially beauti- 
ful, the double rows of stout broad leaves more 
than 2 inches long giving it a full, graceful 
appearance, whilst its conical habit as it towers 
upwards, at the rate of 2 feet in a year, renders 
it peculiarly applicable for lawn and park 
planting. 

The soil which best suits the Silver Fir is a 
moist sustaining loam, free from stagnant water, 
not necessarily deep, as it roots near the sur- 
face, but deep enough to give good anchorage 
to the roots and heavy enough to retain mois- 
ture in hot, dry summers.- On light sandy 
soils t grows equally well whilst in a young 
state, but in course of time, as this light staple 
becomes dry and exhausted the leaves fall, the 
lower branches become thin and weak, and one 
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go in at once, and if any propagation by cuttings | 








A Silver Fir (Picea lasiocarpa), 
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feels that he would like to give a thorough top- 
dressing of rotten manure by way of a reviver. 
As all the North American and Japanese species 
attain a large size, ranging from 80 feet to 
150 feet in their native habitat, they should be 
placed from 40 feet to 50 feet apart in the pine- 
tum, the early growersin the highest parts, but 
not where their slender leaders are likely to cut 
the sky line, whilst P. nobilis, Nordmanniana, 
grandis, and other well-tested species may 
occupy lower levels. Although most of them in 
a dormant state will stand very severe frost, I 
have found stagnant moisture injurious to the 
lower branches ; hence the importance of drain- 
ing thoroughly to free the subsoil from cold, 
stagnant water. Another point in the pre- 
paration of the ground for Pines, especially for 
the shallow-rooting Silver Firs, is regular 
trenching, double or single digging, according 
to the nature of the subsoil, as the roots then 
run and ramify a few inches below the surface, 
and the danger of losing fine specimens during 
gales of wind is considerably lessened in exposed 
situations. Ww, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS—HOW 
TO PROPAGATE AND GROW THEM. 


HYACINTHS, 


Bots the ordinary large-flowered or ‘* Dutch 
kinds and the small, early-flowering Roman 
variety are invaluable conservatory or green- 
house plants, not only for forcing, as well as 
ordinary greenhouse culture, but also in the cold 
or unheated house, where, being quite hardy, 
they will bloom just as well as in any other way, 
only somewhat later, of course. 

If bulbs of the Roman varieties, both white 
and blue, as well as of the small double-flowered 
Italian rose-coloured kind, are potted early (in 
August or September), and when well rooted 
out are brought into a fairly warm greenhouse 
temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs., they may 
be had in full flower before Christmas easily, 
and being very sweet scented as well as most 
graceful, they are always welcome. Of these 
three or four bulbs should be placed in a 44-inch 
or 5-inch pot, or five to seven in the 6-inch size, 

The large-flowered Hyacinths, also, if ob- 
tained and potted early, and judiciously forced, 
may be had in bloom by Christmas, but are 
much more useful when potted in October, and 
when rooted either gently forced at any time 
from December to February, or allowed to come 
along naturally in the ordinary greenhouse 
temperature and flower in the spring. Place 
one bulb in a 5-inch pot, or three in the 6-inch 
size, using nice light loam with half its bulk of 
decayed manure or manure and leaf-soil mixed, 
and plenty of sand. Avoid making the soil hard 
below the bulbs, which ought not to be buried to 
more than half or two-thirds their depth. Like 
all other ‘* Dutch ” bulbs (Tulips, Narcissi, etc. ), 
Hyacinths, after being potted, must be stood 
closely on a hard bottom indoors and covered 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre, ashes, etc , to a depth of 
6 inches or 8 inches above the rims, covering 
the whole to throw off heavy rains, and pro- 
tecting from severe frost. In five or six weeks’ 
time examine, and if the pots are fairly full of 
roots and the tops beginning to move they 
may be taken out, cleaned, and gradually 
introduced to light and warmth, more or less, 
Do not water after potting. 


NARCISSI. 


Being now the height of fashion, and at all 
times most elegant and fragrant subjects, these 
should be extensively grown. They do well in 
pots, treating them on the whole as directed for 
Hyacinths, but a rather more substantial or 
loamy soil may be used, and the bulbs be placed 
more closely together, the smaller kinds par- 
ticularly, as well as buried more deeply, just 
covering them with soil. Plunge as for 
Hyacinths, and force very gently, or not at all. 
All bulbs of this kind should be kept on a high 
shelf near the glass while growing so as to ensure 
a compact and stocky growth. The Paper- 
white and Stella Narcissi force well, and may be 
planted thickly in boxes for cutting. The 
Polyanthus-Narcissus succeeds well in pots. 
Place the bulbs singly in 5-inch size, and treat 
as Hyacinths. Propagate by offsets and seed. 
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Plants for a round bed.—Will you 
please inform me in your next issue of GARDEN- 
ING the best plants for a round bed of flowers on 
alawn? It gets plenty of sun. I want some- 
thing that will last in flower a long time. Iam 








nob particular as to height, but Ido no like 
common flowers. I thought I might have blue 
Lobelia for a border, but [ should like to have 
your ae I can raise the seeds in frame. 

*,” Nothing would have a better effect than 
a bed of Tuberous-rooted Begonias, in mixture 
of colours, or you might have a bed of the 
beautiful crimson-flowered, bronzy-leaved B. 
Vernon (semperflorens), edged in either case 
with blue Lobelia, as you suggest. Either of 
the foregoing would bloom continuously from 
the middle or end of June at the latest until cut 
off by frost in the autumn. It is doubiful, 
though, whether you would be successful in 
raising the plants from seed without the aid of 
a well-heated house or pit, and the best way 
would be to buy tubers of the first, or plants of 
the latter (B. Vernon), obtaining the former 
next month, and starting them into growth in 
the (cold ?) frame. The others you should pro- 
cure as plants in May or the early part of June. 
If, however, you would prefer something that 
can be more easily raised at home, we would 
recommend good double Zinnias or Phlox Drum- 
mondi, either of which, if sown in the frame 
early in April, and planted out in May or June, 
would afford a capital display for a long period, 


TULIPS. 


These also do well in pots, the dwarf kinds in 
particular, and, forcing well, are always useful. 
Treatment on the whole similar to that of 
Hyacinths, etc., but rather less manure, is 
required. Place three to five bulbs, according 
to size, ina 5-inch pot, nearly burying them, 
and plunging in fibre, etc., as before. But the 
way to get good even potfuls is to plant and 
force the bulbs thickly in boxes, and take them 
up and pot carefully just before the flowers 
expand. When forcing, plenty of moisture 
must be used, as drought induces attacks of 
aphis. 

Lity oF THE VALLEY (CONVALLARIA). 

This favourite and fragrant plant requires 
somewhat peculiar treatment, the new roots 
being produced after flowering, not before. 
Single crowns should be potted thickly—one to 
two dozen in the 5-inch size—using rich, loamy 
soil, and be either plunged in bottom-heat and 
covered with fibre, or what answers nearly, if 
not quite as well, be stood on the floor of a 
warm-house, near some pipes, and buried up 
with fibre, keeping the soil and crowns constantly 
moist ; if they once become really dry they will 
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not flower. When the foliage begins to push 
through take out the pots, clean off the fibre, 
and bring gradually to the light in a warm house 
or pit, and by the time the leaves become ex- 
panded and green the flowers will be opening. 
For cool treatment established clumps are best. 
These may be purchased in the autumn or lifted 
from beds at home, and if strong will flower 
well. Pot them in 5-inch, 6-inch, or large pots, 
place in a cold pit for a time, and then either 
force gently or let them come on naturally in 
the greenhouse, always keeping moist. After 
flowering divide and plant out again, or single 
crowns may be tied in bundles of four or five 
and planted out 6 inches apart, when in two 
years they should be fit for forcing again. 























































SN owpkoprs, 

Crocuses, Scillas, and some other small bulbs 
may also be grown in pots, but the first two will 
stand hardly any forcing, so must be grown cool 
throughout. Plant the bulbs thickly in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots (Crocus on the surface), plunge, 
and when well rooted remove to u frame, pit, or 
cool-house. Ixias, Sparaxis, Babianas, Lache- 
nalias, and several others of this class are also 
good for pot culture. Treat as for Tulips, but 
do not force them much. 


FREESIAS. 


These are quaint and fragrant bulbous plants 
with white flowers on recurved spikes, and of 
easy culture. They do well in pots of light, 
loamy soil. Plant early, placing several bulbs 
in each, and plunging and covering them with 
ashes or fibre until well rooted. Then keep in 
a cold pit for a time, and remove the pots to the 
greenhouse when the growth is somewhat 
advanced, or they may be gently forced. Water 
sparingly—at any rate, until the pots are full 
of roots. The secret of ensuring plenty of bloom 
the following season is to roast the plants off 
well on a sunny shelf after the flowers are over. 


GLOXINIAS, 


These gorgeous-flowered, tuberous-rooted 
subjects belong properly to the stove, but they 
may be grown and bloomed well towards the 
latter part of the summer in a fairly warm 
greenhouse, especially if there is a ‘* warm end,” 
or they can be kept a little closer than the usual 
run of occupants. Also, when grown and got 
into bloom in a mild stove, warm pit, or plunged 
in a hot-bed frame, they may be removed to the 
greenhouse or conservatory at any time from 
June till the middle of September, and with 
shade from direct sunlight will remain in beauty 
a long time. 

The tuberous roots, which must be wintered 
in a temperature of not less than 45 degs. to 
50 degs. (or they are liable to perish), and 
should then be kept moderately, but not too, 
dry, may be started in a frame over a mild hot- 
bed, or in a warm pit or house, in March or 
April. By May they will usually begin to 
move in the temperature of an ordinary green- 
houee, especially if kept rather close under a 
hand-light or small frame, or in a box covered 
with a square or two of glass. Place them in 
quite small pots at first, using a light, open 
mixture of loam, peat (or Cocoa-nut-fibre), leaf- 
mould, and sand, with good drainage, and 
barely covering the bulbs, Keep nearly dry till 
started, but maintain a moist atmosphere 
about them, and shade from sun through- 
out. When fairly in growth water freely, 
and shift into pots about 2 inches larger 
ag soon as the first are getting full of roots. For 
this potting use a compost containing less sand 
and peat or fibre, and make the soil firm. 
Small tubers will bloom well in 5-inch pots, but 
older and larger ones may have those 6 inches, 
7 inches, or 8 inches across to bloom in. Always 
maintain a genial temperature, free from 
draughts, and a nice moist atmosphere round 
the plants, drought inducing thrips and 
disease, which will soon ruin them. When 
the flower-buds appear begin giving weak liquid- 
manure, soot-water, etc., once or twice a week. 
After flowering dry off gradually till the foliage 
withers. Being of dwarf habit the plants do 
well in a warm frame or low pit until coming 
into bloom, when remove to conservatory ; when 
so treated they grow very luxuriantly. 

Propagation is effected chiefly by means of 
seed, and if this is sown early—February or the 
beginning of March—in heat, and the plants 
kept growing on rapidly, they will flower well 
in 34-inch to 5-inch pots the same season, usually 


in July or August and onwards. Sow the seed, 
which is very small, on a finely-sifted surface of 
leaf-mould and sand, in a well-drained pan or 
box, as directed for Begonias previously. As 
soon as they can be handled prick off the seed- 
lings rather more than | inch apart in boxes of 
light, rich, sandy soil, and grow on in a warm, 
close, and moist atmosphere, and keep shaded. 
When they touch each other transfer singly to 
24-inch pots, and when well rooted shift into 
4-inch or 5-inch sizes to flower, Cuttings of the 
leaves, with an inch of stem, will also root freely 
early in sandy soil in heat during the summer 
and autumn, and from small tubers that will 
flower the following season. 





THE KITOHHN GARDEN. 


SECOND-EARLY POTATOES, 


Or these Snowdrop, the variety illustrated, 
stands in the front rank. It is a Potato of 
excellent quality and good appearance, being 
largely grown for exhibition, Early Rose, 
Beauty of Hebron, Sutton’s Seedling, Windsor 
Castle, Supreme, and White Kidney, are also 
excellent kinds, A selection of any of these 





EARLY VEGETABLES. 

Iv is hardly necessary to state that locality has 
a great influence on crops, and the proper dates 
for sowing or planting any given crop can only 
be determined by a knowledge of the locality in 
question. Here, on the south coast, where frosts 
are not so severe as in more inland places, and 
where the soilis naturally light and warm, there 
is every inducement to start early, as the earlier 
crops can be got fit for use the more are they 
appreciated. Above all, the chance of double 
cropping is very much advanced, and as the 
present season has every appearance of being an 
early one, the following crops should, have 
immediate attention—viz., 

CaULIFLOWER.—Plants that have been kept 
in cold frames or hand-lights through the 
winter must be fully exposed to the air, so that 
they may he prepared for transplanting early in 
March. A sowing made‘?now in boxes will 
prove very useful, 

Broap Brans.—This crop being” quite hardy, 
there is nothing to dread from frosts, and the 
earlier they are got in the greater the chance of 
a satisfactory crop. Stiff soil is best for this 
crop, as they suffer from drought very quickly, 
black-fly being their great enemy. The stiffest 





The Snowdrop Potato. 


Potatoes may be made without fear of getting | 


inferior kinds. 





Sowing Lettuce seed (ora World).— 
Your failure last year with the Lettuces was due 
to thick sowing, insufficient thinning, and pro- 
bably the plants lacked moisture, Thereshould be 
no difficulty in having good Lettuce at the season 
named, but well manure the land, and for a 
three months’ supply you must make three sow- 
ings, but only small ones. You will require no 
more seed than for one largesowing. Our advice 
is to sow for the July supply early in May ona 
cool border. Sow very thinly, and when the 
plants are large enough transplant in dull and 
rainy weather into good ground in lines 12 inches 
apart each way, and in lifting plants preserve 
as many roots as possible, and plant firmly. 
Water freely in the evenings in dry weather. 
For August sow a month later, and our practice 
is to sow in lines 12 inches apart, dropping seeds 
very thinly, and when large enough these are 
thinned, the thinnings planted as advised above, 
but sufficient plants left for a supply. These 
do not then suffer by drought, if season is hot, 
and should those transplanted fail there is no 
loss, as those sown in lines give the supply. 
For September supplies sow at end of June or 
early in July in rows asadvised onan open border. 
Thin out and by so doing, those left will give 
the early cutting, the transplanted one a later, 
Lettuces do well when planted between Celery, 
but in no case should crowding be allowed. 
You sowed seed of your Endive too early, the 
season being hot and dry. If sown on a north 
border plant out before the plants get crowded, 
and treat as advised for Lettuce—that is, do not 
depend upon one sowing, but make a small one 
only at the end of June, another six weeks later 
in rows, and merely thin later, and plant thin- 
nings, Those left will furnish an earlier supply. 





From a photograph sent by Mr. Parren, Canterbury. 


soil available should be chosen. Let this be 
deeply cultivated before sowing the seed, which 
answers better than applying rich manures, 
The best kinds for early crop are the Longpod, or 
Beck’s Dwarf Green Gem ; the latter is specially 
suited for amateurs. 

CanpacEs,—Plants that were put in early in 
the autumn have continued growing right 
through the winter, and will come in fit for use 
very early this spring, if no severe weather sets 
insoon. The plants left in seed-beds are now 
in excellent condition for planting to come in 
aS a successional crop. 

Carrots are highly esteemed in a young, half- 
grown state, and the quicker they are grown 
the better they are. A slight hot-bed, with 
ordinary Cucumber frame, answers well for 
these, and the best sorts are French Horn and 
Early Nantes. 

Pras should be sown at once on deeply- 
cultivated, well-enriched soil, A border with a 
sharp slope to the south is the best place for 
first crop, and the dwarf wrinkled Marrows are 
@ long way ahead of the round-seeded kinds. 
American and English Wonder are hard to beat. 

PoTaToES are general favourites for early 
work, and to get them as early as possible is the 
aim of nearly all gardeners. The soil must be 
well prepared for this crop, and the sets should 
be nicely sprouted by setting them in trays in a 
light warm-house. Myatt’s Ashleaf, Sharpe’s 
Victor, and White Beauty of Hebron are still 
as good as any kinds for early crops. 

RADISHES can be pushed on the same ag 
Carrots in slight hot-beds, if glass is available, 
but, failing this, open-air beds, about 4 feet 
wide, may be sown now, and covered with litter 
to exclude frost, removing it by day and 
replacing again at night. Wood’s Karly Frame 
and French Breakfast are good sorts for the 
first crop. J. Groom, Gosport. 
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RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted tn 
GARDRNING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their scans All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
The name and address of the sender are nee in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query ts sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, a3 GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immedtately following the receipt of their 
communication, . 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classtfied, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mzntion 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres: 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 
should mention the number tn which they appeared, 





2540.— Aciphyllas.—I have three Aciphyllas, 
Colensoi, Lyalli, and squarrosa, which I wish to plaat out 
inagroup. What size will they grow to, and how much 
space ought I to give to each? Taey are quite small plants 
now, and I can find no mention of their size when full 
grown.— WESTMORELAND. 


2541.—Olematises and Rises —Would you kindly 
inform me the largest and best dark blue, and best pure 
white Olematiseas there are for growing with climbing 
Roses over a garden arch? I want the blooms to be large 
and plentiful. How would Jackmani alba and Jack- 
mani superba do?—T, F. OC, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are snvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2542.—Propagator (C. F. A.).—The metal pan should 
have a covering of some kind to keep down steam. 

2543.—Privet-hedge (J. H. S,),—The Privet-hedge 
may be planted now or at any time before growth begins. 


2544.—Preventing hot-water pipes getting 
rastcy (W. B8.).—Give che hot-water pipes a coas of lamp- 
black and oil, 


2545.—Pruning Clematis (G. C.).—Cut the Ole- 
matis back to within 18 inches of the ground. This will 
increase its strength, 


2546.—U se of gas-lime (G. C.).—In using gas-lime do 
not exceed 1 lb. to the square yard. Itis powerful stuff, 
and it is best to keep on the safe side. 


2547.—Planting Iris, Tritomas, &c. (7. H. V.). 
—Tritomas, Garman Irises, and Pampas Grasa may be 
planted in April, but it is too late for the bulbous Irises. 


25:8.—Lilium auratum (P. T. W.).—Verbenas or 
Petunias are easily raised from seeds, and would be cheap. 
Some of the shoots might be trained up the stema of the 
Lilies. 

2549.—Closing Peach-houss (Ff C. C.',—A cold 
Peach-houge will not require closing down, a3 you term it. 
Give air freely every fine day, but close every afternoon by 
3 30 or 4 o'clock. 

2550.—Potato Dake of Albany (P. T. W.).— 
Dake of Albany Potato, White Kidney, second early, 
crop3 well, and is of good quality, on well-managed soils ; 
medium growth. 


2551.—Native guano (P. 7. W.).—Native guano 
may be used for all the purposes you name. It is a very 
cheap manure, but, of course, not very powerful, It is a 
good manure at the price, 


2552.—-Agapanthus umbellatus (Bze),—In a 
greenhouse temperature the Agapanthus will start into 
growth now. Ordinary treatment is to keep them cool 
through the winter and repot in spring. 


2553.—Veronica hybrida (P. 7. W.). — The 
Veronicas would be safe outside in a very mild winter hke 
the present, but a sharp winter generally kills them. 
Better treat them a3 greenhouse plants. 


2554.—Repotting Oleander (G. C ) —Rspot the 
Oleander, if it is required, end of March, ia equal parts 
loam and leaf-mould or peat, with enough coarse sand to 
make the soil sweet and open. Drain the pots well. 


2555.—Grasses for cut-flowers (Constant Reader). 
—We have seen Asparagus used a good deal, and the Com- 
mon Variegated.Gra3s, known in country places as the Gar- 
dener’s Garter, comes in well for a change, 


2556.—Worms in soil (B. A.).—The worms you send 
are specimens of one of the several species of earth-worms 
which are so common in gardens. They are not injurious 
to pleats: as they only feed on decaying vegetable matter. 
—G.58.58, 


2557.—Us9 of sandy leaf-mould and lim 
(J. H, S.).—You may use both lime and sand freely ou 
your heavy land. The alluvial deposit in the pond when 
dressed with lime and exposed for a time will make a useful 
t p-dressing, 

2558.—Repotting Azaleas (G. C.)—Rapot the 
Azaleas aiter flowering in good peat, mixed freely with 
silver-sand. The pots must be well drained, and the soil 
rammed in with the potting-stick. See that the ball is in 
a@ moist condition when repotted. 


2559.—Fig-tree in fruit (7. R. O. 7.).—In reply to 
your first question as to the value of Figs now showing 
on trees that bore well last vear, not a single fruit will 
mature. They should be all removed, and the trees 
thinned of old or gross wood next month. 


White Beauty of Hebron is not generally sold under any 
other name, though it somewhat resembles Early Puritan, 
and one may be substituted for the other. You may easily 
get White Bzauty from any large grower, 


must be something wrong for Rses to be straggling that 
were only planted last year. You should fasten loose 
growtha in some way to prevent wind-waving and injury. 
An article upon pruning will appear shortly, 


Tobacco-powder is a very useful thing to sprinkle over 
Roses at first, but somathing more comprehensive is 
required later on, The bast way of killiay insects is 
undoubtedly vaporising with nicotine. It is simple, and 
tairly reasonable in price. 


two flowers, and whea these have been gathered the plant 
wants rest. You may get a stray bloom from a very strong 
crown later, but it is better to let the plants rest, and 
either plant out early in June or shake out aad repot in 
Jaly or August if kept in pots. 


variegated Muize would be suitable. Tae Fishbone 
Taistle3, though not Grasses, are useful decorative subjecte 
in small pots; or for planting out, as Chamepeuce Cassa- 
bonwandC.diacantha. Among the annual Grasses, Agrostis 
nebuloga, Briza gracilis, Eragrostis elegans, Festuca glauca 
(p2rennial), and Isolepis gracilis (psrennial), 


—Old Apple-trees much covered with Moss should be well 
dressed with fresh lime after the Moss is scraped off, Use 
the lime freely, applying a thick solution, thoroughly 


Moss does harm the trees, and should not be allowed to 


branches, but it will do leas harm if the stem can grow 
freely. 


Vallota purpurea requires repotting. The Vallota being 
an evergreen will not do with just the same treatment 
given to the Amaryllises, The plant requires resting, but 
must not be dried off. I find the best way to rest and 
ripen the growth is to turn the plant into a cold frame 
end of June, and expose it altogether from the end of July 
till the middle of September, ‘hey will grow very weil in 


havedone quite right. Lime is always best applied on the 
surface, and you have not used too much. Lat it be on 
the ground for two or three weeks, then lightly fork or 
dig itin. No doubt it will benefit your ground greatly. 
2, You may give your Strawberry bed a very light sprink- 
liag before the plants start into growth. It will also assist 


sary in the case of Sage, etc. Lime isan excellent antidote 
to vermia of all kinds. 


(Constant Reader).—{t you did not give liquid-manure 


it, unless you gaveit too strong. You may give it a good 
soak now, and rep2at in a week’s time, We should not 
trouble about the roots going through the stone wall; do 
not disturb them. After flowering give a good pruning, 


canker both inside and out. 


2560.—Potato Beauty of Hebron (P. 7. W.).— 


2561.—Straggling Roses (No Signature).—Taere 


2532.—Tobacco-powder for Rosas (Anviety).— 


2563.—Aram Lilies (B22).—Eich crown will produce 


2561.—H gating greenhouse (Alpha) —If proparly 


arranged the coil boiler willdo very well, Two-inch socket 
pipes willdo after you gat away from the fire, and they 
may be caulked with yarnand cement. Lat the flow pipe 
rize gently from where it enters tha house to the further 
end, and at tht point fix the air pipe. 


2565.—Training Ciematis (Y. Y. Z.).—You might 


form a low arched trellis over the 10-foot bed and train the 
Clematis over it, Sapposing the trellis was 2 feet high in 
the centre you might easily manipulate the growth by 
running a plank across the bed, supported at each end with 
a strong box or something. The Duke of Edinburgh is a 
good variety, colour rich violet-purple. 


2566.—Vaporising conservatory (J. H. S.).— 


If the door leading from conservatory to house fits closely 
you may use vaporisers in the conservatory for killing 
insects. Use the vaporiser in the evening, and lock the 
conservatory door till next morning. You may obtain the 
vaporiser from your ssedsman. 


2557.—Ornaamenatal Grasses (P. T. W.).—The 


2538 —Mossy espalier Apple-trees(7.R 0.7.). 


covering all parts of the portion of tree infested. The 


get too thick on the stems. O! course you must leave the 


2569.—V allota purpurea (C. H. S.).—Probably the 


turfy loam and leaf-mouid made p92rous with sand, 
2370.—Liming an allotment (W. D).—1, You 


the young Cabbage plants considerably, but is not neces- 


2571.—_Brown spots on Marechal Niel Rose 


till the Rose-buds appeared you were not too early with 


If there are signs of canker, you may be able to cut some 
of those places out, S voner or later this R3e fails from 


2572.—Harly “‘Geraniums” (O/d Reader).—Ualess 
the sickly appearance complained of arises from sheer 
starvation it will not be advisable to administer liquid- 
manure, Try the effect of a little soot, dissolved in the 
water twice or thrice, and afterwards it may be advisable 
to repot the plants, especially if the soil is much spent, or 
the pots are very full of roots. Use rich sandy loam, made 
firm, and keep the plants moderately warm and close fora 
month subsequently to give them a start. Any long 
growths had better be cut back before potting. 


2573.—Pruning Roses (Amateur),—The wisest plan 
will be to wait uatit tue early part of April at least before 
pruning your Rose-trees. If cut back now, and the 
present mild weather continues for a time, the back or 
lower buds will be forced into growth, and should cold or 
unfavourable weather then set in (which, under the 
circumstances, is extremely probable), ths growth3 will 
sustain a check, and the bloom will suffer in consequence. 
It left alone only the upper buds will start, and when 
these are cut away the lower ones will begin to push later 
on. 


2574.—-Manuring Roses (A Roe in June).—If, ag 
you say, the soil appears sodden, it will be advisable to 
apply no stable-manure this year, and a light dressing of 
lime will tead to sweeten it as well as liberating some of 
the fertilising principles already lying dormant in the 
ground, Sprinkle enough freshly air-slaked lime over the 
ground to well whiten the surface, letting it lie for a week 
or so, then lightly forkitin. A sprinkling of soot would 
also do good, but this had better not be applied with the 
lime, but a month or more afterwards, Do not use any 
salt, but a very little sulphate of ammonia, given while the 
budg are swelling, will help them greatly. 





























2575.—Plumbagos (A. D.),—These pretty plants ate 


easily grown in a compost of good turfy loam, with a little 
leaf-mould or decayed manure and some sand. They 
thrive in the ordinary temperature of a greenhouse. 
Especially when grown in pots, liquid-manure should be 
given once or twice a week to promote a vigorous growth, 
and the plants may be syringed overhead on all bright 
mornings also, As arule, they do best planted out in o 
bed of good soil. Do not attempt to force them ; they 
will not bloom so early, the natural season being from 
July to September. 


2576 —Best annuals (Teesdale)._D9 you mean 


hardy annuals, or are those of a half-hardy nature admis- 
sible? Of the former the following are all excellent: 
Cornflowers, Mignonette, Coreopsis Drummondi, Sweet 
Peas, Sweet Sultans (the yellow is the best), Convolvulus 
minor, Godetia Duchess of Fife, Satin Rose, etc. ; Jacobma 
(double), Linum grandiflorum rubrum, Larkspurs, Shirlev 
Poppies, and Browallia elata or Nigella damascena. ot 
half-hardy, etc, kinds choose China Asters, Ten-week 
Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, French 
and African Marigolds, Nemesia strumosa, and Margaret 
Carnations. 


2577.—-Vines (A. B.).—Start the Vines with a night 


temperature of 45 degs, to 50 degs., and when the ther- 
mometer runs up to 65 degs give a little air. Oa very 
bright days give air enough to keep the thermomster a 
little below 80 dega. Close early in the afternoon about 
3 o’clock, and syringe, Oa bright days syringe or damp 
down twice a day—inthe morning about 8 30 to 9 o’clock, 
and in the afternoon about 3 to 3 30. As the days lengthen 
the closing will be a little later. In forcing we start with 


rather a low temperature, and increase it gradually as the 
season advances. 


2578.—Chrysanthemums (Florist).—The varieties 


you mention are fairly good sorts for producing large 


blossoms, but they are hardly suitable for plants of bush 
form, W. Sparks is an incurved-Jipanese flower ; colour, 
deep magenta, with a rose shade reverse. Miss Louisa D. 
Black is a variety of American origin, of Japanese form ; 
colour reddish-orange, Edith Rowbottom is about 5 feet 
to 6 feet in height. The variety M. de Bruguere is of 
Japanese form, with broad petals ; colour, bronzy brick-red, 
with an old-gold centre. This is rather a striking flower, 
and unlike any other sort we can name, 
2579.—Strawberries (C. /. A).—Turn the land 
over again with a steel fork. A dressing of soot and lime 
will ba beneficial, and a3 soon as the surface is dry and 
mellow, and breaks toa fine surface, run the roller over 
the ground, or tread it and rake surface level, and then set 
out the plants in rows 2} feet apart, and 18 inches apart 
in the rows, You should pinch off all flowers this season, 
and to pay for labour you might sow a row of Onions 
between each two rows of Strawberries, The following 
are reliable sorts to plant: Sir J. Paxton, Dr. Hogg, 
President, James Veitch, and Sir C. Napier. 
2580.—Insects in Maideno-hair Ferns (4.W. LZ), 
—Your Miaiden-hair Ferns were attacked by one of the 
apecies of aphides which feed on the roots of plants. They 
are very difficult pests to get rid of. Take as much earth 
as possible from the roots, and wash the latter in 1 part 
of carbolic acid to 75 parts of water ; or soft-scap, 1 quart, 
1 pint kerosene, 2 quarts of hot water, stir or mix in some 
other way thoroughly, say, for fifteen minutes, dilute with 
three times the amount of water, and be very careful that 
none of the infested earth gets mixed with fresh soil, but 
burn it or bury it deeply—say, 2 feet deep—where there 
are no roots for the insects to live on.—G. 8S. 8. 
2581.—_Red-spider (Ff. C. C.).—Daficient ventilation 
and a dry atmosphere will bring on an attack of red-spider. 
This clearly shows your ventilation was at fault, and very 
likely your syringing and damping also. When a vinery is 
kept too close and hot during the early stages of growth 
the foliage must be poor and thin—just the condition the 
red-spider are partial to—and such leaves are bound to 
suffer when the hot weather comes, You appear to have 
a good start this year. Avoid high temperatures, espe- 
cially at night. Give a little ventilation early in the 
morning when the sun shines. Grow hard leathery leaves 
and you will not have much trouble with red-spider. We 
do not think there is much necessity to use paraftin-oil 
among Vines if you have used Gishurst compound. 
2582.—_The Mistletoe (7, H. M.).—This is, like 
Aucubas and Sea Buckthorn, a diwcious plant—7.e., has 
male flowers and female flowers borne on different indi- 
vidual plants, and, of course, both must be present at 
flowering time if berries are desired. The male plant of 
Mistletce hag larger and darker green leaves than the 
female, and bears pollen only, If your plantis a female 
one it might be possible to obtain a male branch when in 
flower to hang up near the female, and the wind and the 
flies would do the fertilisation, and then berries might be 
the probable result. Tae Mistletoe is easily grown from 
berries stuck on healthy branches of Hswthorn or Apple- 
trees in April or May, but the seed should be protected by 
a bit of black muslin from the birds. 

2583 —Growing vegetables (A Constant Reader), 
—It you have had no experience in the use of the artificial 
you name, you might try the effect of the natural guano. 
It is very cheap, about £3 a ton, and has produced fairly 
good results in vegetableculture. Sulphate of ammonia is 
a white crystallised substance and salts of ammonia 
partakes pretty much of the same character. To farm 
crops-it is generally applied at the rate of 14 cwt. per 
acre, but in garden culture a little more may be used. 
Sulphate of ammonia contains, when pure, 25 per cent. of 
ammonia, and is, of course, very stimulating in favourable 
seasons, but it leaves nothing for next crop Nitrate of 
soda acts pretty much in the same way ag sulphate of 
ammonia; both, if used too freely, run plants too much to 
foliage. 

2534.—Further treatment of Vines (F. C. C.).— 
Sixty degs. is rather a high night temperature for Vines 
only a fortnight started at this season. Fifty degs. to 
55 degs. will be better for persons with only a limited 
experience in forcing. As regards syringing be guided by 
the weather. On cold, sunless days you might lay the 
syringe aside, but on bright days use it freely. When the 
thermometer rises to 70 degs. give a little air so as to keep 
the thermometer just under 80 degs., but it may rise to 
85 degs. after closing in the afternoon of a bright day with 
the atmosphere inside the house heavily charged with 
moisture. This is what is meant by making the sun do 
the forcing, but when the house is kept alJ day at 85 degs, 
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there will soon be something wrong. When you ventilate 
you partially change the atmosphere, but this must be 
done carefully so as not to create cold currents, In 
February a very small opening in the ridge of the house 
will give the necessary circulation, Better let the fire go 
out, or at least bank it up early on bright mornings, 


2585 —Peach - trees dropping their buds 
(4, B ).—You do not give us the varieties which drop their 
buds. Are they very early or American kinds, as these 
are most subject to bud dropping? It your soil is deficient 
of lime add mortar rubble freely when you replant; but 
we think if the trees were lifted three yeara ago they do 
not require lifting again unless you plant too deeply. Do 
not prune on the spur system, but give the trees more 
water if the drainage is good after the fruits are gathered. 
This is often the cause of dropping, and keep your trees 
as fully exposed as possible after fruiting. Thin out old 
fruiting wood, and give the next season’s wood more room 
to ripen. We know growers who suffered badly with bud 
dropping, and who found free exposure and early removal 
of ig wood with more moisture was the best pre- 
ventive. 


2586 —Decorative Chrysanthemums (Cults).— 
The twelve most suitable decorative varieties in your list 
are Bouquet des Dames, Charles Davis, Etoile de Lyon, 
Ivory, Fiorence Davis, L. Canning (very late), John 
Shrimpton, Lady Fitzwygram (early), Mrs. E: G. Hill, 
Ryecroft Glory (mid:O:tober), Sunflower, and William 
Tricker. You might add to your list Mrs. W. S. Trafford, 
Bertier Rendatler, Madame Louise Leroy, Mlle. Lacroix, 
Mr. Chas. E. Shea, and Rosy Morn. From your list of 
exhibition sorts you should discard the following varie- 
ties: Eilwia Beckett, Mre. E. W. Clark, Mr. H. Broom- 
head, Mrs, J. Wright, W. K Woodcock, and W. H. 
Atkinson. Su stitute with the undermentioned sorts: 
Phebus (new), Louise, Dauil de Jules Farry. Madame 
Carnot, N.veum, and Viviand Morel. E, Molyneux’s 
Chrysanthemum Guide (Oae shilling, published at 
171, Fleet-street, E C.), should meet your case. 


2587.-Iasects infesting Black Currants 
(A. J, P.).—Tae buds of your Biack Currant are attacked 
by one of the gall-mites, a pest that is very frequently 
overlooked. They will not develop into anything else. 
The buds of Nut bushes are often attacked by the 
zame or a very similar mite. The tufts of shoots so often 
seen on Birch-trees, and commonly known as Witches’ 
brooms, are formed by mites belonging to this genus. The 
best thing you can do is to cut off the shoots which bear 


infested buds, and if the bush is badly attacked to pull it 
up and burn it, as well ag any rubbish which may bs on the 
ground under it, and give the place where the bush was a 


good dressing of quick or gas-lime. Where only a few 


buds here and there are attacked they should be picked off 
and burat, and the bushes dressed with 2 lb, of tlowers of 


sulphur, 3 lb, lime, boiled in 3 gallons of water. This 
should be let to run freely down the shoots and over the 
buds. Where many infested bushes have to be removed 


others should not be planted in their places for at least a 


year.—G, S. S. 


2583 —Single .Dahlias and Czar Violet 
(Amateur),—You will require a frame to sow the single 
Dahlias. Though they can be raised without much heat, 
later sowing must be done, and more than ordinary care 
taken in the earlier stages of growth. The same remarks 
apply to the Violet Czar, seeds of which are best raised 
under gia-s. Sow the seed at the end of March or early in 
April, in pans or pots, in finely prepared, light soil, and 
place in & warm, sunny corner on a little warm bed of 
manure or leaves Get a few boards or large box and make 
an improvised frame. Tois you can cover with a sheet of 
glass, or only cover the seed-pans and the box at night 
with a mat orcanvas. When sowing, just lightly cover 
the seeds, first thoroughly soaking the soil; this will 
remain moist until the seeds have germinated ; and in any 
case you should cover the seed-pans or pots after sowing 
with glass or papor to keep moist, and when the seedlings 
push through give more light, and merely shads from 
bright sunshine. Ia 4 month from the tims of sowing, your 
seedlings will be large enough to prick off into other pans 
or boxes, andin June large enough to plant out. Avoid 
extremes of heat or moisture; a very little warmth will 
suffice, A cold frame will raise the plants of some at date 
given. 


2539, — Chrysanthemum Chas, Blick (HL. 
Yates).—Tae small blossom which you have submitted to 
us is, witho at doubt, the variety Charles Blick, and when 
well grown is a very handsome exhibition Ohrysanthe- 
mum. This variety was also certificated a few years ago 
by the National Chrysanthemum Society as an exhibition 
variety. Your failure to secure fine blossoms is probably 
owing to a want of knowledge of the peculiarities of it, 
which must bs uaderstood. Tne fact that you are able to 
send ug a blossom proves at once that there is something 
wroog. To obtain exhibition blossoms of this variety, the 
buds must be secured early ; therefore, if the plant does 
not produce the ‘‘ break” bud by May 10th, pinch out the 
top of the short, and from the growths which appear as 
the result of this operation select the three strongest, and 
grow on with care, After the plant has been pinched back 
keep the soil rather dry for a day or two, and this will 
assist the plant to break away quickly. Should this 
manipulation be carried out each of the shoots should 
produce buds during the second week of August, and these 
will ultimately develop flowers of much substance and of 
large size. Buds of this variety secured later than the 
third week in August, as arule, are very loose and indiffe- 
rent in form, lacking depth and solidity—two very 
essential qualities of exhibition blos3oms, 


2500.-Gas-tar on greenhouses pipes.—Could 
you or any reader of your valuable paper tell ms the best 
way to get rid of tar on pipes? It has been put on by 
mistake. Do you think placing lime on them and slaking 
it would be of any use?—A CoNSTANT RE\DER, 

** Turpentine (turp3) will soften the tar and enable it 
to be removed, 


2591.—Culture of Hoyas.—What soil does a Hoya 
require? When is the right time to potthem? They have 
been kept dry this winter. Do they want to be syringed 
when in growth ?—A. D. 

*,* Hoya carnosa thrives in a mixture of loamy peat, 
eaf-ngould, sind, and mortar-rubbish. Repot in the 
spring—March or Aprtl. Syringing is not necessary. 








2592.—Marguerites.—I have a number of Marguer- 
ites which were in the balcony, and which have been kept 
in pots during the winter in a half-dark room, Would you 
tell me if they ought to be treated in the same way as the 
Ivy Geraniums?—KiIrrty, 

*.* Yes. Start them in the window, harden off 
gradually, and plant them out some time in May —earlier 
or later, according to the weather. 


2593.—Planting trees.—Is it too late to plant trees 
guch as Mountain A3h, Lilac, Guelder Rose? Would latter 
grow well here? What depth should the holes be made 
for trees 4 feet to 5 feet high ?—NortH Country. 

*.* Not too late yet, but get them in at once if the 
weather remains open. The Mountain Ash is quite hardy. 
Most trees should be planted rather shallow ; holes 1 foot 
deep will do well, 


2504.—Heating greenhouss.—Could any of your 
readera inform me through the medium of your paper how 
many hundred feet of 4-inch piping a check-end saddle 
boiler of the following dimensions should be eapable of 
heating? Five feet in length, 2 feet 3 inches wide, and 
2 feet deep. All outside measurements, with 3 inch water 
space.—G, T. Frost. 


*,* About 1,100 feet, 


2595 —Red blotches’ on the leaves of a 
Bacharis Lily.—I should be glad to know the reason 
why my Eucharis Lily leaves are covered with red patches. 
The young leaves just coming up are very much disfigured, 
and the roots are also affected. The plant is grownina 
temperature of about 70 degs.—A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER, 

** A fungoid affection. Try a weak solution of 
sulphide of potassium. 


2596 —Insect-infested borders.—Having a stove 
made up of soil borders, which have got filled with the 
vermin called slaters, could you or any of your numerous 
readers tell me what to do to get rid of them, as I no 


sooner sow any seeds of anything than the soil is turned 


up and the seeds buried? I have tried smoking the house 
with sulphur, and [ find it has done no good, Any sugges- 
tion will be thankfully received.—PERPLEXED. 

*,* You might try the effect of a few sprinklings of lime, 
but it is doubtful whether even this will get rid of the 
creatures. If this fails, your only alternative will be to 
clear out the whole of the soil and replace it with fresh, 


2597.—Roses for a smoky suburb.—Oould you 
inform me if there are any Roses that will flourish in this 


district? My garden is adjoining the railway, good rich 
soil, and itis fairly open. Could you name a Rose which 


will flower and not be affected by the smoke ?—S. H. Hint. 


*,* All Roses are more or less injuriously affected by a 
smoky atmosphere, but a long experience of suburban 
gardens has proved most conclusively that much the best 
varieties for such situations are th2 good old Glotre de Dijon 


and Aimée Vibert. Neat to these come John Hopper, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Baroness Rothschild, Duke_of Hdin- 


burgh, Magna Charta, and Victor Verdier. Use plenty 


of manure, and do not prune the plants severely. 


2598 —Ivy-leaved ‘“‘Geraniums,’—At the begin- 
ning of this winter I took up a number of {vy ‘‘ Geraniums” 
which had been in boxes in the balcony all the summer, 
and, having no glass of any kind, put them in the cellar, 
laying them flat in boxes, with a little earth sprinkled over 
the roots, I should be much obliged if you would tell me 
how soon I ought to take them out of the cellar, and 
whether, before putting them out into the balcony again, 
it would be better to put them in pots and place them ina 
window ?—Kirry. 

*,.* It will be best to leave the plants as they are until 
they begin to shoot out or ‘* break” a little. They shou’d 
then bz potted, and by all means place them in a sunny 
window, if possible, for a month or more before exposing 
them to the open air, which ought not to be done before the 
end of May at the earliest. 


2599.—Cost of trenching ground.—Will you be 
good enough to let me know through the medium of your 
paper the cost of trenching an acre of land of various 
characters of soils, 2 feet deep, and below the 2 feet the 
next spit to be broken up, to be let by the job, and not by 
day labour, at a day’s rate of wage? The land to bse 
situated not nearer than fifteen miles of London nor farther 
than thirty-five, If you can kindly give me this informa- 
tion I shall be much obliged,—W. H. Hoars. 

** This really means trenching three “ spits” deep, at 
the very least. Much depenis upon the character of the 
soil, but you will probably not get even light to medium 
land properly trenched to this depth under two shillings 
per rod, and very likely half-a-crown will be asked = This, 
of course, equals £16 and £20 per acre respectively. 


2400, -Catting Privet and Quick hedge,—Can 
you tell me through your paper the best time to cut a 
Privetand Quick hedge ; also how best to prevent a garden 
walk becoming green (made from the red cinder ash which 
ig procured in this district)? Some say keep well rolled, 
I have tried this, and wherever it is the hardest the green 
is most abundant. Does it not require raking over two or 
three times a year so as to kill the green by frost or sun? 
—JAMES MACKREAL, 

** The best time to cut back the hedge is in the spring, 
in March or early part of April. Dampness is the 
prohuble cause of the walk * greening,” but in some places 
this cannot be prevented except by occasionally ‘‘ turning ” 
the material to a depth of 2 inches or 3 inches, or by the 
use of diluted carbolic or sulphuric acid. Try one of these 
methods. 


2301.—Repotting Agapanthus.—Is it advisable 
to repot two Agapanthus (blue) now? Each pot is filled 
with roots, a good many of which seem dead. The plants 
are sending out fresh roots above the level of the mouldin 
the pots. If repotting is advisable. how is it to be done and 
what soil should be used?—S. B Gray, 

*.* The spring is the proper period for repotting these 
fine bulbous plants, and if they have not been repotted for 
some years a moderate shift will probably prove beneficial, 
esvecially as the roots appear to be in a somewhat unhealthy 
condition. The plants should not be overpotted, as they 
bloom best where the pots are well filled with roots, The 
most suitable soil is good turfy loam, with aw small propor- 
tion of lea f-soil or decayed manuré, and some sand. Drain 
the pots rather freely and make the soil tirm. 






2602 —Camellia.—Can you inform me how and at 
what time of the year to take a Camellia out of the bed 


and put it in a pot, and what kind of soil should be used? 


What kind of soil does a Lapageria alba require, and what 


sort of soil would a “‘ Iocanotia ” require ?— SILVERDALE, 


*,* The Camellia had better be lifted and potted in the 
spring, as soon as the flowers are over. Use good fibrous 


peat, with plenty of sand and good drainage, and make 
the soil firm, Keep the plant rather close and warm for a 


time afterwards, with plenty of atmospheric moisture and 
alight shade. Lapagerias thrive best in @ rough, porous 
compost of peat, with a few lumps of loam, some mortar 
rubbish, charcoal, and coarse sand or grit. They succeed 
best planted out in a border, and the drainage must be 


free, as abundance of water is necessary. The other we 


do not know. 


2603.—-EHacalyptus globulus.—Will you please 
tell me ifan Australian Gum-tree (Eucalyptus globulus) 
would thrive in an ordinary sitting-room, where it could 
have the sun all day? Also, how long would it take it to 
attain the height of 4 feet, and what time of the year 
should the seed be planted? — SEexron’s DavGuTER, 
Renington. 

* * Yes, this makes a good window plant, especially 
where it receives plenty of light and sun, Plants from 
seed sown now (in heat), and grown on freely, wilt attain 
a height of about 2 feet by the autumn, and the second 
year should become /, feet or 5 feet high. Ina window the 
seed had better not be sown before the beginning cf April, 
and in this case the plants will not become so large, 
naturally. 


2604,-Manure for bowling-green.—Would you 
kindly inform me, through your excellent paper, what 
would be the best manure to use at the present time fora 
bowling-green, which has been used as such for the past 
sixty years, algo the quantity required? Size about 4 acre, 
The turf is getting rather bare in places. The club com- 
mences play about the middle of April, and any advice for 
getting the green into condition by that time will greatly 
oblige. —E. Horne, 


*,* There is time enough for dressing Grass yet, but as 
the weather is so mild you may put on two or three loads of 
jine decayed manure or rich soil any time next month, 
mized with 2 cwt. of superphosphate, or 3 cwt. of basic 
slag, very finely ground, and, if obtainable, a few bushels 
of soot as well, At the end of March the bare patches had 
better be returfed (there will be no time for seed to grow), 
and soon afterwards sprinkle 1 cwt, ‘of nitrate of soda 
(crushed) over the green just before rain. There should bea 
splendid sward all the season, 


2605.—Repotting Hucharis Lily.—I should be 
much obliged if you could tell me what time of the year 
to repot a Eucharis Lily? I think it has not been repotted 
for over three years, and there is enough to make about 
three potfuls. It has just done flowering. What is the 
best soil to pot it with, and should it be kept in the stove 
or greenhouse ?7—C. A. A. 

*,* The spring—and the present time if there is a warm- 
house or pit, or a@ good hot-bed, to place the plants in 
afterwards—is the best season for dividing and repotting 
these plants. The most suitable so*l is good turfy loam, to 
which is added a half or third part of good leaf-mould or 
peat and plenty of coarse sand. Drain the pots well, and 
place them in a temperature of 65 degs. to 75 degs. or 
80 degs , with a bottom-heat of 10 degs. more, if possible, to 
make growth, with plenty of moisture. 


2606 —Musa Elasete.—Could this plant be easily 
raised from seed to be a fair size in one season, as I am 
thinking of planting them io oil jars (20 gallons), as Palms 
large enough would be very expensive, or can you suggest 
anything to look well? The jars are only about 9 inches 
in the mouth, and although very large inside are very 
small to plant three or four things in.—TH4Mg, Oxon, 


** This fine plant is usually raised from suckers, and 
if these are taken in the spring, and grown on freely in a 
brisk heat, they will make fine decorative plants by the 
autumn of the same year. We have never raised them 
from seed, and do not know where this could be obtained. 
As a substitute we should rec mmend the Castor-oil-plant 
(Ricinus), which is easily grown as a tender annual, and 
the plants have @ very noble and Palm-like appearance. 


2607.—Treatment of Stephanotis —I have just 
received from the nurssry aStephanotis, What treatment 
should I give it, what soil, what heat? Does it ever want 
pruning, and when is the best time for repotting 7— 
Himary, 

* * If the plant is in @ small pot it should be either 
shifted into one 3 inches or / inches larger, or be planted 
out in a well-drained bed of suitable soilin a warm house. 
The proper compost is & miature of good fibrous loam, with 
a third part each of leaf-mould and peat, and plenty of 
sand. Temperature /.5 degs. to 55 degs. during the winter, 
keeping the soil nearly dry at that season, and 60 degs. to 
90 degs. in summer, while making growth and flowering. 
No pruning is required except to cut away any exhausted 
or dead wood. Repot in the spring when the new growth 
is commencing. 


2608. Cucumbers, etc., in a pit,—I have a brick 
pit, 9 feet long, 5} feet wide, and 5 feet deep, with a brick 
partition in the middle which so parts it that it is like two 
separate pits. I have plenty of stable dung and leaves to 
fill them with, so I am writing to ask if I made one of the 
pits up now, and sowed some Cucumber seeds, Onions, 
Celery, and Leeks, and then in a month's time if I made 
the other pit up to receive the Cucumber-plants, shall I 
get more benefit by making them up this way than making 
them both up at once now? Would one of the said pits 
grow enough Cucumbers for a family of three if properly 
looked after? I have also a wooden frame I can use for 
hardening off the above seeds. I thought I could use the 
first pit for raising annuals. I should be glad if you would 
help me.—A ConsTANT READER, 

*.* The proposed plan 1s & good one. Raise the Cucum- 

ber-plants under the one light (with anything else you may 
desire to have), and get the second one made up in time 
to receive one or two good plants when ready. With the 
brisk heat of the fresh bed they ought to go ahead and do 
well, One good, vigorous Cucumber-plant ought to oford 
a fruit nearly every day ‘or three or four months in 
succession, 
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2609.—Planting Lilium auratum.—Can I plant 
Lilium auratum now out-of-doors here, or shall I put in 
greenhouse heated with oil-stove? We often have late 
frosts. If I put in greenhouse should I plant out in May ?— 
Nort Country, 

*,* Better plant the bulbs in the open ground now. The 
season being so far advanced, they will probably do betier 
thus than in pots. Choose a position moderately sheltered 
by trees or shrubs, and, if possible, a light or peaty soil. 


2610.—Plants for hot vases.—Will you kindly tell 
me through your useful paper (which I take in regularly) 
what you think would ba best to grow in some shallow 
vases that are exposed to the sun nearly all day? They 
are 5 inches deep and 12 inches across, inside measure. 
The sun makes them hot through, and I cannot get any- 
thing to grow and cover them nicely. I have tried Lobelias, 
“‘Geraniums,” and Nasturtiums, but they were all burnt 
up, Any advice will be thanktully received._OLp READER, 

*,* Ivy-leaved “Geraniums” will stand almost any 
amount of sunshine and heat, but, of course, they need a, 
little water sometimes. Try a plant in the centre of each 
vase, with a Sedum or Saxifraga of some kind, such as 8, 
geum or S, oppositifolia, round the sides, The Mesembry- 
anthemums are also very suitable plants for such a 
position, and either the common M. cordifolium variety 
or oe intense magenta-jlowered M. tricolor would do very 
well, 


2611 —Treatment of Hydrangeas.—Would you 
kindly inform me how I can manage Hydrangeas? I am 
about to buy some from a friend. They seem to have been 
in the pots for years. They have flowered for the past four 
years, but last year they missed. I intend to keep them 
out all the winter. I should be very thankful for any 
information you can give me.—Tommy ATKINS. 


*,.* If the plants did not bloom last year they will prob- 
ably not do so this summer either, being starved, and the 
growth too weak to produce flowers. Supposing large 
examples to be desired, give them a liberal shift almost 
directly, using rich loamy soil, made firm, and pots about 
4 incies more in diameter than those they now occupy. 
Whenin full growth, and well rooted, give them liquid- 
manure freely, and towards the autumn harden the 
growth by full exposure to the sun and outer air for some 
weeks. The plants may be pruned as required just before 
starting ; or cuttings may be taken in August, and struck 
in acool frame with gentle bottom-heat, These will bloom 
well next summer. 


2612—About Violets.—Is the New Californian 
Violet a real advance on previous varieties, and is it hardy 
enough to stand east coast winters? What Violet cau be 
recommended as the earliest and hardiest, to bloom in 
mild winters without the protection of glass?—A Ros IN 
JUNE. 

*,* We have not been able to give the Californian Violet 
a fair test yet, last season having been a very unfavour- 
able one, and the plants having arrived in very bad con- 
dition in the spring ; but so far we must say we are by no 
means favourably impressed by it, Of the older varieties, 
Wellsiana is certainly one of the first and best, and very 
persistent and continuous in bloom, but for outdoor work 
we should prefer the old Russian variety still. If a 
double kind is wanted, Marie Lowise and the Neapolitan 
are much the best, Please do not write on both sides of 
the paper. 


2613.—Greenhouss climber.—Will you kindly tell 
me of an effective greenhouse climber that would grow 
quickly and flower freely? My conservatory is of south 
aspect, with one end west; itis large and lofty, and I have 
only just lately had it put up, so the walls are rather bare. 
I have planted one Plumbago, one Lapageria alba, a Tac- 
sonia, and one pink Ivy-leaved “Geranium.” Would like 
a Rose, but fear the blight, 80 shg 1g be obliged for your 
advice ?—C. D. ws 

*.* You do not say whether the plant is required to be 
grown against a wall or to be trained near the roof on wires 
or rods, For th2 latter position Fuchsias are admirably 
adapted, being very graceful and growing freely when 
planted owt. A variety of robust habit should be chosen. 
Abutilons also are very jine under similar conditions and 
treatment. Another grand climber for a roomy conserva- 
tory is Bougainvitlea glabra, which is free in growth and 
produces a profusion of beautiful mauve-coloured blossoms 
(bracts) in the summer. 


2614 —Plants for a verandah.—I have a verandah 
adjoining my house, which has glass top and one side glass. 
I intend placing in one corner a stand, In centre of this 
stand I think of having a small aquarium, with a small jet 
fountain in the centre, What kinds of Ferns and plants 
will thrive best on the stand around aquarium ; also what 
Ferns, plants, or Moss would be suitable to place under- 
neath stand /—F. S. Tuomeson, 

*,* Any of the hardier greenhouse Ferns, such as Pteris 
tremula, P. serrulata, P. cretica, with Polystichum 
proliferum, also any of the hardy British kinds. Scolo- 
pendriums, Aspidiums, and Aspleniums in variety, Poly- 
podium vulgare, ete., ought to thrive here, but those first 
named only during the summer. Oa the approach of 
winter remove them to the house. A few useful and hardy 
foliage plants for such @ position are Aspidistras, Dracena 
australis, etc., the Variegated New Zealand Flax 
(Phormium), the Norfolk Island Pine, Tradescantia 
zebrina, and the pretty little hardy Moneywort (Lysi- 
machin). 


2615—Flower-pots “greening,”—What is the 
best wash to.use to cleanse and prevent green on flower- 
pots in a greenhouse? My greenhouse has a brick floor, 
laid on sand, the staging is wood, 3 by 1, with linch space 
between each, has 3-inch hot-water pipes, heated by two 
paraffin 2-inch burners, and the heat I never let go below 
40 degs., but is generally 50 degs, or more. Size, 20 by 7 by 
7. The pots on the floor, on the staging, and on other 
small shelves quickly grow green after washing with plain 
water aad sand. The situation is openand suony. Would 
you advise changing the floor? If so, to what? Would it 
be better to alter the staging? If so, to what ?—RETIRED, 


*,* The house must be naturally damp, or else, what is 
quite as probable, the water employed is very pure and soft. 
If the plants grow and do well—as Ferns and other 
moisiure-loving subjects are sure to do under such circum- 
stanced—toe should not object to the pote “grdening” 


Picotees, 
Lenzie, N.B.—Sceds.— A. 
Ireland.—Lawn Mowers.—Messrs. Ransome, Sims, and 
Jefferies, Orwell Works, Ipswich.— Spring Catalogue.— 
Messrs, Powley and Sons, The Nurseries, Philadelphia, 









GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


little, but can only advise you to use only hard-burnt pots, 
also a very little lime in the water now and then, and to 
give the pots a rub with a brush once a week, if necessary. 
The notoriously moist and mild climate of the Isle of Man 


has doubtless something to do with it. 





NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING InLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—P. Merrett.—Possibly plants 


of the Turnip-rooted Cabbage (Chou-navets of the French), 


but cannot say positively from the description given.— 


Flower-pot. —We cannot name the plants from small 


pieces. Please send a characteristic specimen, accom- 
panied, if possible, by flowers. Your other questions will 
be answered next week.—Mag.—Acacia dealbata, Your 


other question is answered under correspondence column. 
—-H. D. Rushford.—Leptospermum lanigerum.— W. 


Robertson.—Phlomis fruticosa; the ieaf is that of the 


Strawberry-tree (Benthamia fragifera), but you should, if 
possible, send flowers. —— W. 
jacquiniaflora ; 2, Browallia Jamesoni ; 3, Odontoglossum 
pulchellum ; 4, Dendrobium aggregatum ; 5, Phaius gran- 
difolius.— Arthemice.— Chimonanthus fragrans. — 7’, 
Mordy. — Eccremocarpus scaber. —— EF. D. Clarke — 
Anemone coronaria var. 
house. 


Close.—1, Euphorbia 


Grow outdoors, not in green- 
eee te 


TO OORRESPONDENTS., 
We should be glad if readers would remember that we 


do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 


Newberry.—We cannot tell what has been eating the 


leaves, but watch carefully and secure a specimen of the 
pest ; then we shall be able to guide you as to its extermi- 
nation.—®Geo. Coates.—The ‘ Carnation M3nual,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co., La Balle Sauvage, Ludgate- 
hill, EC, will suit youu—Oxonian,—The flower of the 
Ohinese Primula sent shows that the variety is of no value. 
We have others like it, but that ig no reason why you 
should not retain it, and thus maintain the high character 
of your strain, as the variety is a good one, only we have 
already something like it.——J, F’, Rayner,—Principally 
leaf-mould. With a little loam added to it would be ex- 
cellent for potting nearly all greenhouse plants, such ag 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and a host of other things that 
could be named. You could also use it for filling seed- 
pr a oo best all-round red Celery is Leicester 
Red. 


Replies next week to “A. J. Rutter,” ** Sandy,” 


‘‘ Subscriber,” ‘‘ M. E, H,,” ‘‘ Henor,” eto. 


Food queries held over until next week. 





Catalogues received. — Pansies, Carnations, 
etc. —John Sutherland, Victoria Nurseries, 
Morris and Co., Carlow, 


Norwich. 





GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 


1896. 


Tun Editor of Tum Garpen and GarpENInG 
ILLUSTRATED announces another Photographic 
Competition for the season 1896, 


LIST OF PRIZES. 
Class 1.—Country Houses AND FrLowsr 


GARDENS.—A prize of Ten Gurnuas will be 
given for the best series of not less than twelve 


photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the beauty 


of the house in relation to the garden and the 
home landscape, 


Picturesque Farm, Manor- 
house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 
included.—Srconp Prize, Frve Gurinnas, 

Class 2.—FLOWERING PLANTS.—A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of the best series 
of not less than twelve photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
glass. These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants,— 
Sxconp Prize, THREE GUINEAS, 

Class 3.—BorpreRs, Grours or Harpy 
PLANTS, FeERNERIES, AND Rock AND WATER 
GARDENS.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of rock gardens, 
hardy flower arrangements in borders, groups or 
beds, climbers on walls or baluatrades, &c., water 
and water-side gardens, and picturesque outdoor 
ferneries.—SECOND Prize, Tarun GUINEAS, 

Class 4.—Lawns, OLD ORCHARDS, WILD GAr- 
DENS, GRASS WALKS, AND PICTURESQUE DRIVES, 
—A prize of Srx Guinuas for the best and most 
varied views (not less than ten distinct) of lawns 
and lawn trees, old Yew hedge gardens; ever- 
greens as sheltera to bowling-greens, gardens, 
and arbours, picturesque woodland, park, or 
pleasure ground drives, and Grass walks. This 
class may also include fine trees of all kinds, 
and trees of historic interest.—Srconp Prizu, 
THREE GUINEAS. 

Class 5.—Rosr Garpens.—A prize of Five 
GUINEAS for not less than twelve photographs of 
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varied and beautiful aspects of the Rose garden— 
Roses in beds, on pillars, walls, espaliers, 
pergolas, groups of single Roses in shrubberies, 

Class 6.—Bust GARDEN FRurts.—A prize of 
Five Gunes for the best collection of not less 
than twelve photographs of garden fruits: 
Grapes, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, or any other fruit grown in Britain, 
to be shown on the branches, not crowded on 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits which are too small to distinctly show 
the form, or in which, owing to crowding, the 
form cannot be seen.—SEconD Prizz, £2 103. 

Class 7.—Brst VEGETABLES. —A prize of 
Five Gurvuas for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old genuine names, though we 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such.—SECOND Prize, Two GuInBAS. 

Class 8,—InisH GARDENS.—As most of our 
subjects have hitherto come from England and 
Wales, we offer a first prize of Seven Gurnmas, 
and a second of Turug Guineas for not less than 
twelve photographs of views of the most beau- 
tiful Irish gardens. Every class of garden may 
be included. 

Class 9.—Scotcn Houses AND GARDENS.—A 
prize of Sevun Gurnuas for not less than twelve 
photographs of Scotch houses and their gardens, 
or plants that grow in them. Manse gardens 
and every class may be included.—Suconp 
Prize, THREE GOINEAS, 

Class 10,—Curt Fiowers, VAsEs, Etc.—A 
prize of Five Guineas for not less than twelve 
photographs of bold arrangements of cut flowers, 
including table decorations and any pretty ways 
of using cut flowers. Plants in tubs or vases of 
good shape in the open air or greenhouses and 
window decorations may be included in this 
class ; also good garden seats, verandahs, etc. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 
a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1896. 


WHAT TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by 4nches. In many of the photographs sent in 
Sor our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferred for engraving. 

Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

TurRd.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled * Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 





“The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers.” Fourth edition, 
with wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s, 
Edition on fine hand-made paper, bound in vellum, One 
Gitlin nett, Through all Bookdellérs. 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


LESSONS OF THE WINTER. 

To those of my readers whose memory carries 
them back to past seasons, when the weather in 
February and March has been a succession of 
frost and snow, it will appear as if I were 
indulging in sarcasm when I speak of the winter 
ys if it were already over. ‘The fact, however, 
is that in ordinary winters, so far as the poultry- 
yards are concerned, the worst is past immedi- 
ately the year hasturned. As January advances 
on its course the combs of the hens seem to get 
lighter day by day, and in spite of their seeming 
yearcity, eggs fall in price every week. The 
fact is, the season is rapidly approaching when 
it would be a difficult matter to prevent any hen 
from laying, or, to put it in other words, it is 
the natural time for hens of all ages to lay. 

It may be remembered that in GARDENING of 
Aug. 24 last an article appeared on ‘‘ Winter 
sggs and how to get them,” in which I pointed 
out that whilst pullets of the year could alone 
be depended upon to keep up the supply 
of eggs during the winter, it might be also 
possible to ensure a tolerably good number 
from adult birds, provided they were given 
‘srest by setting and rearing their chickens in 
August and September. It may be interesting 
to note results. The hatched hens (12) to which 
‘Palluded in that article laid 142 eggs in August, 
133 in September, 124 in October, 66 in Novem- 
ber, and 68 in December. So far January bids 
fair to be their worst month, but it should be 
temembered that they are nearly three years old, 
and have been kept merely as an experiment. 
They are beginning to look very rosy, so that a 
good number of eggs might be expected from 
them during the spring. I should remark in 
passing that their second year’s results showed 
an average slightly over 131, against 154 the 
previous year ; and the lesson this would teach 
‘—presuming the same time was spent each year 
in hatching and rearing duties—is that it is a 
mistake to keep hens the second year. From a 
pen of fifteen 1894 hens (white Leghorn and 
dark Brahma cross), I obtained an average of 
156 eggs per hen for the year ending 30th Sep- 
tember last. These hens did but little sitting, 
‘but four of them reared broods in September. 
‘Theresult since that time has beenas follows, but 
‘I should remark that four of the fifteen hens 
have been sold since that date, so that now 
‘there are only eleven birds in the pen. In 
‘October, 103 eggs were laid; November, 10; 
‘December, 13; January (to the time of writing) 
‘shows a better record, but the results are dis- 
‘appointing, as the number of eggs varies day by 
day, and the returns are most irregular. 
‘Another pen of eleven 1894 hens, principally 
‘half-bred Leghorns, but three of which are 
from the 1893 birds already described (crossed 
by an Indian Gamecock), have a far better 
record. The eleven hens laid 112 eggs in 
August, only 55 in September, and 42 in 
October. Eight of the eleven were sitting part 
of the two last-mentioned months. In November 
one was killed, but the other ten laid 124 eggs 
between them; in December, 117 eggs were laid, 
and 102 to the 29th of January. The returns 
have been fairly even throughout the last three 
months. Since the 1st of November there has 
only been one day on which one egg only was 
aid, and on two occasions seven have been regis- 
tered from the ten hens. Some _pure-bred 
Leghorn hens—whites and browns—have again 
been conspicuous by doing literally nothing. 
All the birds have been fed throughout on the 
| same kind of food, and received the same atten- 
tion ; they are also housed exactly alike. The 
lessons which I consider should be drawn from 
these experiments are—first, that hens more 
than thirty months old, no matter how they 
may be treated, are not likely to lay as well as 
birds a year younger. Secondly, hens of any age, 
even as young as eighteen months, if they have 
laid freely during the first year, are most uncer- 
tain winter layers, and are best killed off on the 
approach of winter. Thirdly, hens of eighteen 
months old of a breed which are known as careful 
sitters, if allowed to rest on a nest in a broody 
state for a few weeks at the end of the summer, 
will, with proper care, lay freely during the 
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winter. Lastly, the production of winter eggs 
does not depend alone upon housing, feeding, or 
general attention, but more upon having the 
right kind of stock to work upon. I hope 


another week to ‘give a second article on the 
same subject, in which I shall confine my 
remarks to the pullets of 1895. DouULTING. 


Wyandotte pullets becoming 
broody ( W. K. B. ).—One can hardly say when 
you may expect your Wyandotte pullets to 
become broody. Many pullets, however, want to 
sit on completing the laying of their first batch 
of eggs, and as yours have been laying since the 
beginning of December, some of them will 
probably become broody in a few weeks’ time. 
This breed is hardy, comes early to maturity, 
the chickens are easily reared, while the hens 
are first-rate mothers. On the whole, they 
appear to be well adapted to the climate of this 
country. 


Feeding Fowls (K. K. B.).—Yes, your 
pullets should be supplied with as much food as 
they will run after greedily, but not more. No 
definite scale can be given, however, for the 
quantity of food which Fowls require, so much 
depending upon the condition of the birds, the 
season of the year, and the extent of their run. 
Although half-fed Fowls will never pay well, 
one must avoid, on the other hand, overfeeding, 
for fat hens never lay well, and whether by 
excess of quantity or of stimulating constituents, 
overfeeding is the cause of most of the diseases 
that Fowls are subject to. In feeding the food 
should be scattered far and wide, sothat the fowls 
may have healthy employment in finding it. 
Another advantage in scattering the food is 
that all obtain a fair share. If you feed at 
regular hours your birds will soon become accus- 
tomed to them, and after partaking of their 
meals will spread abroad and forage for them- 
selves; but if fed at irregular times they will 
hang about the usual feeding-place for hours, 
neglect to forage! for themselves, and thus lose 
the benefit in great measure of an extensive run. 


Pullets laying under bushes, etc. 
(K. K. B.).—You should not let your laying 
pullets go abroad till after their usual laying 
time, nor let them out of your enclosed run for 
afew days. They will, after laying in a home 
nest two or three times, give up the habit of 
laying away. Provide some nests in quiet, re- 
tired places, and provide a nest-egg for each 
nest. 


2484.-The Orpington (Blanche Seaton-Taylor).— 
The Orpington is a good Fowl for profit, combining laying 
and table qualities with great beauty. For winter egg 
production it can hardly be surpassed. As a sitter and 
mother, however, it is far behind the Brahma or Cochin. 





BIRDS. 


Parrot picking out its feathers 
(R. W. B.).—This bad habit is often acquired 
through the bird having had meat food. No 
animal food of any kind should be given to a 
Parrot. Bread-and-milk sop is also bad, and 
food of any kind containing grease, egg, or milk. 
Give your bird pieces of soft wood or cotton 
reels to nibble at and amuse itself with. Pro- 
viding it with occupation will help to cure it of 
the feather-eating habit, and feed it upon 
boiled Maize, Hemp, and Canary-seed, crusts of 
dry bread, and, occasionally, a little ripe fruit 
andafew Nuts. The boiled Maize should be 
fresh daily. 





“ Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 
Price 5d. ; post free, 8d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.—This journal 
is published in neatiy bound Monthiy Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. Complete set of volumes of THE 
GARDEN from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-eight 
vols., price, cloth, £34. 

“Harm and Home” Monthly Parts.—This 
jowrnal is published in neatly bound M: onthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d. ; post free, 8d. 

“Hardy Flowers.’—Giving descriptions of up- 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culiure, dc. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, 1s. ; post Sree, 1s, 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1896.—Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) 
have been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price ls.; by 
post, 1s. 3d, 

London: 


way DO YOU SLEEPLESS LIE? When 

JOHNSON’S HOP PILLOWS are an invaluable cure 
for sleepless nights, nervousness, loss of appetite, and neu- 
ralgia; acts like magic on the nerves, soothing and refreshing, 
93, 6d.and 58. each, carriage paid direct from magufacturers 
—WM. JOHNSON &CO., Co ebrooke-park, Tonbridge, Kent 


37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 




























(Perennial). 





The QUICKEST, 


HARDIEST, 
and PRETTIEST 


GLIMBER wort 





ORLD 


The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, Dec, 30, 1895, writes : 








‘Most people seem fairly well acquainted with the econ- 
omic uses to which the common Hop are put, but com- 
paratively 
ornamental plant, or 
in our gardens. 
subject which will cover an unsightly fence, verandah, or 
what not in a short space of time, and that will lock fresh 
and green over a long period. Now, all this and more 
they would find in the Hop (Humulus lupulus), a8 we 
know it in Kent and elsewhere, 
green in early summer, changing gradually as autumn 
comes ; 
flowers afford a pretty contrast, 
of its many recommendations is its perennial character ; 
for, 
its first cost may 


iast. 


few seem to be aware of its value as an 
it would assuredly be oftener found 


Amateurs are frequently in need of a 


Its foliage is of a lovely 


while its graceful panicles of greenish-yellow 
Not the least desirable 


when once planted, it seldom needs replenishing ; 
therefore be said to be its 


“ There are many objectionable spots in gardens that 


might be rendered at least pleasing to the eye by means 
of this plant, and those who have such may be glad to 
learn of the decorative qualities of the Hop. 
soil ig required to grow it, 
ducive to its well-being, 

amateur to be deterred on account of soil. 


No particular 
though a deepish loam is con- 
but there is no need for the 


‘‘There is another species (japonica) which is oftener 


seen in gardens than the one to which attention is 
directed, but my own preference is for our native plant, 
whose merits I consider deserve to be more widely known.” 


Amateur Gardening writes, Feb. 15, 1896: A most 


interesting and decorative climber.” 


———$— $$$ 


PLANT 


HUMULUS LUPULUS 


AT ONCE. 


This year will cover walls, fences, verandahs, 
arches, porches, trellis-work, houses, and un- 
sightly buildings of any description. Can climb 
20 ft. in one season, increasing yearly. Grows 
anywhere or anyhow, on wood, wire, or string. 

6 Plants, 2 named varieties, P.O. 3/- 

Flowering August and Sept. 
12 Plants, 4 named varieties, P.0. 4/6 
Flowering August, Sept., and Oct. 


24 Plants, 8 named varieties, P.0.7/6 
Flowering August, Sept., and Oct. 











SPECrAatr COFFEE = 
36 Plants, 12 named varieties, 
P.0., 10s. 


Flowering in succession July, August, 
September, and October. 
ALL PLANTS ARE ONE AND TWO YEARS OLD 
BEFORE BEING FORWARDED. 





Full instructions for planting and growing sent 
with every order, and carriage pard. 
“De ee 
Order at once, or best varieties will 
be sold. 

FROST WILL NOT AFFECT PLANTS. 





AR. Sidney Wilmot & Co., 


HUMULUS GROWERS, 


COLEBROOKE PARK, 


TONBRIDGE, KENT. 





——— 


—t 
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“W7 . COOPER, HaTD., Horticultural Providers. THE ORICINAL INVENTORS OF CHEAP GREENHOUSES 


755, OLD KENT ROAD, LON D ON, Ss. E. The Largest Steam Horticultural Worke in the World. 
; 2 > So ee ee eee Le 


1,000 Houses in Stock to select from. 
NURSERIES—HANWORTH & FELTHAM. 


Works cover Five Acres. 


Inspection Invited. 


























CONTENTS OF SECTIONS. 




















For every Reader 
of this Paper. 





We beg to inform all readers 
of this paper that we shall have 
much pleasure in forwarding to 
every person one of our Revised 
Price Lists, consisting of 400 
pages, and about 1,200 illus- 
trations, bound in cloth, post 
free on receipt of six stamps, 
published at Is. 


Small List free on application. 
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I, Conservatories, Greenhouses, 








Vineries, Orchid Houses, Plant 

and Forcing Houses, Frames, 

Pits, Hand-lights, &. = - - 17—€ 
II. Poultry, Kennel, Rabbit, and 

Pigeon Appliances, &. - - 65— 9 
III. Rustic Work- - 2 = 99—I§ 
IV. Iron Buildings and Roofing, 

Church Huraieniey ac xe - 135-17 
V. Heating Apparatus, Cooking 

Stoves, &c. - - - - 179—22 
VI. Horticultural Manures, 

Fertilisers, Insecticides, Worm 


and Weed Destroyers, Sun- 
shades, Soils, &. - -  - 229—24 











VII. Lawn Mowers and Edge 
Outters, Tennis Markers, Gar- 
den Rollers, &e. - - = 247-26) 
VIII. Horticultural Timber ~- 269—28) 


IX. Horticultural Sundries, 
Wirework, Fountains, Vases, 
Statuary, &. - - - - 281—34! 

X. Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

Plants, Dutch Bulbs, &c. - 343—38; 








SPECIAL OFFER OF NURSERY STOCK. 


PALMS.—Kentias Belmoreana and Forsteriana. Healthy, 

clean plants, in grand condition: In 23 in. pots, 4s. doz , 30s. 
00; in 4 in. pote, 6s. doz., 458, 100. Latania borbonica, in 
4-in. pots, 68. doz., 45s. 100. 

GENISTAS.—Grand bushy plants in full flower, in 6-in, 
pots, 108. doz. ; second size, in 5-in. pots, 83. doz, ; third size, 
fine bushy plants in 5-in, pots, 68. doz. 

FERNS —Opyrtomium falcatum (Holly Fern), very ¢ ffective 
table plant, in 5-in. pots, 43. doz. Preris cretica cristata, 
beantiful young and bushy plants, in small pots, 10s. 100, 

WALLFLOWERS. fine bush, transplanted, 8s. 100. 


J. HUBERT GROGAN & Co., 
Railway Nurseries, WORTHING, 
BEG respectfully to intimate that having 


taken over'the entire business and stock of the late firm 
of Grogan and Ravenscroft, they are enabled to offer the 


following Plants and Seeds from the original and well-known 
Collection— 


TOMATO PLANTS. — Ifeld Gem 
(true) ; undoubtedly the earliest, best cropper, and finest 
all-round Tomato yet raised; should be grown by all 
Nice plants from single pots, 12 for 2s, 6d. ; 25 for 4s. ; 50 
for 83. ; 100 for 15s, 


BEGONIAS,—Try our magnificent strain. 


Ow 18 the best time to secure fine tubers. Singles in 4 
distinct colours, 12 for 28. 3d. : 25 for 4s. ; 50 for 7s. 6d. ; 
100 for 133. Doubles, in 4 distinct colours, 12 for 58.3 25 


for 9s 

GLOXINIAS.—Splendid tubers, _ finest 
mixed (crassifolia type), 12 for 2s. 3d. Spotted, 12 for 
23. 9d. ‘! Her Majesty ” (new), the finest pure white, 12 for 
3s. 6d. ‘Duke of York” (néw), brilliant carmine, mWargined 
white, 12 for 3s. 6d. 


STREPTOCARPUS —Splendid strain. 


12 for 1s. 6d. ; 25 for 2g. 6d. Seed, 7d. and Is, pkt, 


BEGONIA SEED,—We possess a really 


Magnificent strain. Single, 7d. and 13. per pkt. Double, 
1s. and 2s. per pkt. 


GLOXINIA SEED, — ‘‘Her Majesty,” 


new, undoubtedly the most Magnificent pure white yet 
raised, ls. and 2s. per pkt.: finest mixed, 7d. and Is, per pkt, 
All free by post for cash with order. 


BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS VERNON.— 


Solendid for foliage and flower, nice plants, 6 for Is. 6d. : 
12 for 28. 9d. 


Send for our List of Tomato Szed4 and Plants, free to all 
applicants. 


CARNATIONS. 


BORDER VARIETIES. 
The very best only, including Novelties not oftered by other 
Firms, and at moderate prices. 
CA BRN A TWIEO NS, 
WINTER OR PERPETUAL BLOOMING. 
Splendid Collection. Sole European control of several 
American novelties. ‘'* Miss Mary Godfrey” and “ Reginald 
Godfrey” are acknowledged to be the two most ureful 
varieties ever introduced, 


CANNAS, at prices within the reach of all, 


PELARGONIUMS, Zonal & Decorative. 


Most select Collections in the trade. See Catalogue, post free. 
W. J. GODFREY, F.R.H.S., Exmouth, Devon. 
HRYSANTHEMUMS.—30 Exhibition varie- 


ties, 28., free. First order opened will receive double quan- 
tity and every tenth after. RICHARDSON. Wollaton, Notts. 


FERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORN WALL, 
and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for maki 

planting, &c., with each 5s. order. 10 named varietion Ton! 

100; 30, Parcel Post, 2a. 3d. ; 50 large, 38. 6d., post free. 

Catalogue, 2d. Established 36 years.—GILL, Lodging-house 

Lynton, North Devon. 2 


TRAINED TREES A SPECIALTY. —No finer 
anywhere. List free. Collections of 8 cheap W 1] 

2\s., car paid.— WILL TAYLER, Hampton, Middlesox;. 

AURBICULAS — ‘*Dasty Muller,” strong 

plants, 3 doz., 2s. fd. Cucumber-seeds,. * Telegraph ” 

4d. doz , post free.-BOARDMAN, Firs, Ingraye, Brentwood. 

G HRYSANTHEMUM Cuttings. —Best decora. 

tive or market sorts. Whites : Snowflake, Lady Law h 

i, Oanring. Yellow: W H Lincoln. all 3s, 6d, 100 5, Ie. 3a” 
post free —HEAD GARDENER, Perlycrosa, T-ignmouth 

[PLIES OF THE VALLEY, selected flowering 


crowns, Is. 6d., 109, free. White Broom, ls. 6d. dozen : 


Yellow, 1s. dozen, free. — A, SYMONDS, : r 
Boraechn Q A MONDS, 65, East street, 






































OREEPERS for Walls and Trpllis Work, quick growing and 
effective, Ampelovsis Veitchi (small Virginian Creeper), and 
Passion-flowers, fine growths, about 4 ft., in5-in. pota, 58. doz. 

MAREOHAL NIE L.—Spl¢ndid strong plants, with 5 ft. to 
12 ft. growths, 3s 6d., 2s. 6d., and Is. 6d. each. 

GRAPE-VINES.—Extra strong canes of Black Hamburgh, 
33. 6d each, 

ARUM LILY BLOOMS, carefully packed and dispatched 
to all parts, grand spikes, 2r. 6d. doz. 

CARNATIONS, named, our selection, 28. 6d. doz. ; Raby 
Castle (beautiful salmon-pink), 2s. doz. 


PROFITABLE TOMATOES. 


or EEITEL.D GERI 


(Of which we are the original raisers) is decidedly the 
earliest, most productive, short jointed, and best Tomavo in 
cultivation. In a letter received this week a customer writes 
that last summer he obtained from a house only 15 ft. by 9 ft. 
OVER 3 OWT. of splendid fruit of this variety. Foroutdoor 
cropping it is also decidedly the best extant, having pruved 
much the heaviest cropper in a comparative tria] last eeason, 
while the fruit was also superior to all others in form, colour, 
and flavour. 

STRONG PLANTS now ready, price 3s. per dozen: 6 for 
1s. 9d., post free; 2 doz for 5s. 6d. New seed (true), 7d, ls., 
and 2s. pkt. Sow now for outdoor crops, or to plaot outin 
April and May under glass 

Also Early Ruby, Early Evesham, Perfection, Ham Green, 
Chemin Rouge, Bienheim Orange, and other finest varieties ;: 
plants, 2s. 3d. doz. ; 25 for 4s. Seed, 6d. and Is, pkt. 


BEGONIAS. 


Our strain of these popular and showy plants is unsurpassed: 
if equalied, by any in the country. Satisfaction guaranteed- 
Fine tubers, mixed, single, 23. 9., 38. 3d., and 43. doz.: to 
colour. for bedding, 4s to 6s. doz. ; for pots, 5s. to 30s. doz. 
Grand doubles, to colour, 68 » 10s., 15s , 208., to 30s. doz. ; tine 
mixed, 5s. and 7s, 6d. doz. Seed, single, 7d., !s., and 2s. pkt ; 
double, 1s, 2s, and 3s. 6d. pkt. New List of Begonias, 
Chrysanthemums, &c., &e., gratis and free. 


G. RAVENSCROFT & CO,, 
SOUTH BANK, CHICHESTER. 


CROZY’S CANNAS. 
HE Bedding Plant of the future. 12 choice 


named varieties, including Alphonse Bourier and Mad. 
Crozy, all flowering tubers, 6s, per doz., free. 
¥ ALFRED A. WALTERS, Florist. Bath, 


DOUBLE BEGONIAS. _ 
QPECIAL OFFER to clear.—Several hundred 


seedlings of the famous Newton St. Loe strain, fine bulbs, 
all to colour, but unproved, 93. per doz. Each doz-n calcu- 
lated to throw one or two or more plants worth 5s. each. 
ALFRED A. WALTERS, Florist, Bath. 


WALTER’S PRIZE ASTERS. 











| THE finest obtainable. First prizes everywhere 


~- exhibited. Finest for garden or exhibition. 
Quilled and Victoria, 6d and 1s, per packet, free. 
ALFRED A. WALTERS, Florist, Bath. 


(GHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus niger) 4, 

le. 3d.; Rockery Periwinkles, including double purple, 
double blue, variegated, smail blue, 40, Is. 3d. Auriculas, 
handsome varieties, including yellow Dusty Miller, 12, 1s. 3d. 
Primroses, single yellow, 100, 1s. 6d. Ivy, small leaf, for cover- 
ing wallsor carpeting ground, 100, Is, 3d, Tussilago fragrang, 
Winter Heliotrope (Colt’s-foot), 15, 1s. 3d., free.—KATH, 
Harley Park, Callan. Ireland. 


ROCKERY PLANTS, four named varieties, 

40, 1s. 3d. Violet suavis, old-fashioned, very sweet- 
scented, hardy, 50, 1s. 3d. Hepaticas, blue, vink, 12, mixed, 
Is. 6d., free.—K ATE, Harley Park, Oallan, Ireland. 


PERENNIALS. —200 varieties cheap. Lists 

free. French Anemones, brilliant colours, (bloom in 
March), 36, 1s. 2d. Fuchaias, hardy, crimson, grow 10 feet, 
6, 1s., free. —K ATE. Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


VIOLerTs. — Czar (purple), Marie Louise 

(double blue) 24,18 3d. Bride, dcuble white Daisies, 100, 
Is 2d. Tuiarella (Foam-flower), exquisite perennial, 6, Is., 
free.—-KATH, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


MONTBRETIA POTTSI (scarlet), crocos- 
miflora (orange), 20, ls. Doronicum (Harpur-Orewe), 


yellow perennial Daisy, 12, 1s. Dbl. White Primroses (strong), 
12, 1s. 6d., free.—K 4TH, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


German 























All Plants, &c, carefully packed, F.0.R., at our N urseries, Feltham, Middlesex. 


PINKS, named, ‘! Her Majesty,” Mrs. Sinkins, ‘* Modesty,” 
Ear! of Essex, ls 6d. doz. 
VIOLAS ia great variety, transplanted, 6s. 100. 
SEED DEPARTMENT. 


WRITE FOR OUR OATALOGUE AND UISTOF VEGE- 
TABLE AND FLOWERSEED COLLEOTIONS, from is. 3d. 
to 2ls., suitable for Oottage, Villa, and Larger Gardens. Our 
Stocks are most carefully selested from the best strains only 
W. COOPER, Ltd , Horticultural Providers, 755, Old Kent: 

road, London, S.E. 


FABLY POTATOES.—The Puritan, earliest 
and best cropper grown, Is. 6d. peck ; 4 pecks, 5s. Esti- 
mates given.—SKELDING, Corsers-street, Stourbridge. 
Reval SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRY.— 
Strong plants, 7s. 6d. per 100; £3 per 1,000.—S. 
HAMILTON, Mayfield, Perth, N.B. 
TOBACCO - PAPER OR CLOTH. — Best, 
genuine, 7d. lb.;-7 lbs., 48.; 14 lba., 73. 6d.; 28 lbs., 
l4s fd &&.—KENDALL, 9, Albert Villas, Cotham Bristol. 
GEM. for HANGING. BASKETS.—Indian 
Strawberry, yellow flowers, followed by scarlet berries, 
produces innumerable young plants on long runners, quite 
hardy, easily grown, 3 strong plants, Is., free, with culvural 
directions.—JOAN RAYNER, Highfield, Southampton. 
[ANT WHITE MARGUERITE —Perfectly 


hardy, and needs only to be once planted to yield pro- 
fusion of large flowers year after year. Three strong plants, 
ls., free, with. directions.—RAYNE R, as above, 
GRIMSON MARGUERITE.—Abundance of 

large blossoms, deep rich colour ; perfectly hardy; orca | 
planted lasts for years. Thres well-rocted planta, 1s, free, 
with directions.—RAY NER, as above. 
EVERLASTING SUNFLOWERS. — Give 


“fous of golden flowers ; grand in garden and for cuts | 



























ting; floug§h anywhere : increase yearly. 400d roots, 1s, 
free, with@irections. RAYNER, ai above. 4 
; 





A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBEK,— 

American Bellbine, grows 20 ft. in season, festoons | 
balconies, &. ; covered enormous rose-pink, trumpet-shaped 
blorsoms all summer, 2 go00d roots, 1s., free, with directions. 
—RAYNER, as above. 
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(L4th season.) a. | 
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GPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 


and Pyramid Fruit-trees.—A pples, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at Is. each; 10s, per dozen ; — 
753. per 100, All good, strong, healthy trees, most of them 
well set with fruit-buds. Red and Black Currants, extra f 
strong bushes, 28. per dozen; 12s. per 100. Packing free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of general nursery 
stock post free on application.—THOMAS EVES, the Nur- 
series, Gravesend. 


(FAILLARDIAS are wonderfully effective ; | 


bloom with freedom from August to November; quite 
hardy ; 12, ls. *d—J CORNHILI. Byfleet, Surrey. 


BRIGHT COLOURED PRIMROSES.—Dean’s 
fine strain. many beautiful shades of colour, 20, 1s. 94.— 

J. CORNHILL Byfieet. 

RARE EVERLASTING PEA (Lathyrus 
Drummondi).—Carmine-scarlet. very floriferous, lasts 

several months in blcom, Is. 6d.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, 

Surrey. : 

PERENNIAL ICELAND POPPIES, in shades 
of scarlet, orange, and yellow, 20, le. 6d, New Hybrid 


Columbines, very effective, 20, 1s, 6d.—J. CORNHILL, 
Byfleet. 
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ADY TREVELYAN, huge white perennial 
Aster, 12, 1s" Double White Clove Pinks, 15, 1s., free.— 
KATE. Harley Park, Oallan. Treland. 
INTER CHERRY (PHYSALIS), 8, 1s, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, 4, Is, Japanese Anemonez, 
20, Is. 4d., free.—K ATE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland, 








LD PINK CLOVE, deliciously fragrant, very 


floriferous, hardy as the common Pink, 4, 1s. 6d. ; 6, 25, 
—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet Surrey. : 
RED JAPAN ANEMONE, blooms. from 


August to November, very effective, fine for cutting, 4, 
1s. 6d,—J. CORNHILU, Byfleet, 
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, GENERAL HAwxkeEs.—A very strong grower, freely, or to produce twenty or thirty blossoms, 
COBRYSANTHHMUMS. attaining a height of about 5 feet ; colour of the | and will do equally well under either treat- 


OUTDOOR 


JAPANESE CHRYSANTHE. 
MUMS FOR SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, 


AND EARLY NOVEMBER. 


I swat be glad if any of your contributors can 
give me the names of twenty, or a less number, 
of Japanese decorative Chrysanthemums that 
| will do well either in pots outside or in the 
| open border, say during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, and early November? I want the 
kinds with twisted and curled florets, pure 
I have no glasshouse. 
| for the immediate new sorts 3; some of the older 
ones will do for me, so long as they are of the 


description I mention.—Hamiiton, 


*,* The request of ‘‘ Hamilton” for a list of 
twenty Japanese decorative Chrysanthemums 
that will do well either in 
border during September, 
November, 


I do not care 


pots or in the open 
October, and early 
gives one an opportunity of bringing 
into prominence a number of very useful and 















flowers, 


crimson-amaranth. 


Free-flowering, 


and seen in perfection at the latter end of 


September. 
M. EK. Pynarrt 


earliest and most useful, 


flushed red. 


VAN GEERT.—One of the 
the colour yellow, 


Height about 3 feet 6 inches, | 


Essentially a September bloomer, 


OcTOBER SORTS. 
Ror pes Precoces —This is a very free- 
flowering kind, crimson in colour, and of nice 
sturdy habit, strong grower, height about 


34 feet. 


O. J. Quintus.—The flower of this is of a 
pleasing shade of light pink and mauve, a most 
profuse flowering kind, and one of the best for 


an October display. 
for anything. 


ALBERT CHANSSON, 


orange, flushed red 
florets being yellow. 


Height about 4 feet. Useful 


—A prettily-twisted flower, 
in colour, the tips of the 
Very strong grower, each 


shoot carrying a large number of useful little 


blossoms, each on a nice foot-stalk. 


about 44 feet. 


Height 


Mme. LA Comtesse Foucuer pre Carien.— 











ment, 
6 inches. 


Strong grower. 


Height about 3 feet 


W. SEwarp.—Colour, rich, deep crimson, 
Grown in the open, the colours are very rich 
indeed, and invaluable for associating with the 


yellow and white flowers. 





Height about 4 feet. 


NEW JAPANESE-INCURVED CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 


TuEsk may be regarded as a modern type or 
family of the Chrysanthemum, for although we 
have had a few varieties in cultivation for many 
years, it is only since the introduction of Comte 
de Germiny in 1881 that they have come to be 


looked upon as forming a separate group. 


Some 


of the earlier introductions were lacking in that 
solidity of build and regularity of floret that are 
found in the newest seedling, but Stanstead 
White, Louise, Mrs. C. Harman Payne, R. C. 
Kingston, Beauty of Castlewood, Lord Brooke, 
Robert Owen, Mrs. E. W. Clark, Viscountess 
Hambleden, and several others are fair examples 
of what may be called the Japanese-incurved. 


} will be noticed that the majority of the varieties 


charming varieties, which, probably for want of 
_ a little thought on the part of those interested, 
have been of late years sadly neglected. The 
| desire, too, to possess only those kinds with 
twisted and curled florets of true Japanese 
form should make the selection much sought 
after by all readers of GARDENING interested in 
a bright autumn display in their gardens, It 


During the present season some valuable 
additions have appeared on the scene, and the 
following novelties occur to meas being promising 
varieties from which a selection may be made in 
the case of those desirous of extending their 
collections in this direction. 

BARONNE DE Burrieres (Calvat).—A large 
globular flower, with florets of medium width ; 
colour, pale lilac, reverse silvery-pink. 

Harotp Wetts (Wells).—Large and solid, 
with broad-grooved incurving florets ; colour, 
primrose-yellow. 

Mrs. Briscor Ironstpk (Briscoe Ironside), — 
Very perfect in form, medium florets, regularly 
arranged ; colour, pale salmon-blush. 

Kentish Wuirte (Cannell).—Large and semi- 
globular ; florets pure white, broad and deeply- 
grooved, 

Mutua Frienp (Mann).—Very long florets 
of great breadth, an immense bloom ; colour, 
wax-like white. 

Prive or Marrorp (Australian). — Broad 
pointed florets, deeply-grooved, a large flower, 
but loosely built compared with some of the 
preceding; inside colour, rosy-amaranth, 
reverse silvery-pink. 

Lavy Byron (Weeks).—Broad-grooved florets, 
a globular flower ; pure white. 

SOUVENIR DE TouLon (Calvat).—Blooms large 
and solid, grooved florets ; pale amaranth, with 
silvery-pink reverse. 

A. H. Fewxes (Horsfield).—Rather narrow- 
grooved florets, not over large in size, but the 
colour is rich and pure, being golden-yellow. 

Lavy Esrurr SmitH (Owen).—Very long- 
grooved florets, a solid bloom ; pure white. 

Bovu.E v’OR (Calvat).—A fine golden-amber- 
coloured flower, of the style and build of 
Louise. 

PRESIDENT ARMAND (Calvat).—Mentioned 
and described in a former article. 

Nocrs pD’Or (Calvat). — Medium-grooyed 
florets, pure golden-yellow. 


This is without exception the best and 
of the October-blossoming kinds, Colour, old- 
gold. Do not disbud. Capital bushy habit. 
Height about 18 inches to 2 feet. 

CRIMSON QUEEN (syn. Ruby King) —As the 
name implies, this is a beautiful crimson-coloured 
variety, good strong constitution, and invaluable 
for the open border. Slightly disbud. Height 
about 24 feet. 

Mug, Zepuir Lionnet.—Colour, rust-red, 
quite an autumnal tint, Pretty curling florets. 
Height about 3 feet 6 inches. 

M. Duruis.—Colour, a_ beautiful old-gold 
shade, very much resembling the old and popular 
mid-season variety Source d’Or, and should be in 
every collection. Very free and dwarf. 

M. MAXIME DE LA RocHETERIE.—Colour, a 
very bright red—in fact, almost approaching a 
scarlet. A good sort for cut flowers. Free- 
flowering, and in perfection towards the end of 
October. Height, about 3 feet 6 inches, 


brightest 


















included in the selection are old ones, and con- 
sequently can be obtained at a very small cost. 
Those readers who intend to secure the varieties 
here mentioned, with the idea of growing a few 
in pots, should remember that Chrysanthemums 
grown in pots invariably blossom about a fort- 
night earlier than those of the same sort planted 
in the open border, This is of importance to 
those desirous of having a display by a given 
date. The selections are as follows— 


[Sa 


SEPTEMBER SORTS. 


Harvest Home,—This has flowers of a rich 
| crimson colour, flushed and tipped with gold. 
| With age the blossoms become reddish-bronze. 
| The plant is a free grower, about 3 feet 6 inches 
jin height, and in fine condition all through the 
}month. 
| Lapy Firzwyeram.—This is a pure white 
|blossom, and is seen in best condition when 
islightly disbudded. Nice sturdy dwarf habit, 
re’ exceeding 3 feetin height. When allowed 

to blossom too freely the flowers are very 
| flimsy. 

ARTHUR OrEPEY.—A refined primrose-yellow 
flower, and one of the best for cutting, as each 
blossom is borne on a long footstalk, Height 

|from 24 feet to 3 feet. A useful variety to 
associate with crimson-coloured flowers, 

Mme, Eviaum Moren.—Colour, lovely deep 
| cerise, shaded gold in the centre 3 & very strik- 
| ing flower and quite a new shade of colour, This 

is one of the best of the early Japanese, the 
plant about 24 feet in height, 


Karty NovEeMBER sorts. 

Mite. Lacrorx.—This has very white blos- 
soms and freely produced. Good constitution. 
Height in the bush form about 34 feet to 
4 feet. 

Mrs. Conway.—This is of a soft yellow 
colour, free-flowering and dwarf. It resembles 
Mlle. Lacroix in form. Height about 3 feet. 

Mr. Ounas. E, Suza.—Colour, bright yellow, 
and, being a sport from Mlle. Lacroix, partakes 
of the characteristics of that variety. 

Rosy Morn.—Colour, pleasing shade of soft 
rosy-pink, Charming decorative variety ; good 
habit. 

WiLu1AM CLARK.—Colour, novel shade of 
salmon, flushed with rose. One of the prettiest 
at this season, and never yet properly recog- 
nised. Height about 3 feet to 4 feet. 

Source D’OR.—This is probably the best of the 
old-gold-coloured varieties, and the most largely 
grown for decorations, This may be grown 
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LEYIATHAN (Lacroix).—Broad florets ; inside 
colour, rich amaranth ; reverse, silvery. 

There have been many others, partly or 
wholly of the Japanese incurved type, but up to 
the time of writing these notes I believe the 
above will be found to be the best. 

Ras te, | EE 





Stopping Chrysanthemums (evo). 
—Treat your plants in the manner here pre- 
scribed, and then you should have little diffi- 
culty in having fully developed blossoms by the 
date best suited to each variety. Mrs. KE. W. 
Clark: pinch out the tops of the shoots dur- 
ing the second week in March, and thus create 
a break. From this break take up two or three 
of the strongest shoots and secure the first buds 
which appear onthese. Robert Owen should be 
pinched during the last week in April, and 
grown on afterwards, ay recommended for the 
last-named sort. W. G. Newitt: pinch about 
May 7th to May 10th, and grow the three 
strongest succeeding shoots, securing the first 
buds, which are ultimately produced during the 
early part of August. E. Molyneux should be 
pinched May 17th to May 21st, and Sunflower 
about the same time, and they should then give 
the ‘‘crown” bud about the third week in 
August, leaving sufficient time for the plants to 
develop grand exhibition blossoms for the 
November shows. Theincurved variety, M. R. 
3ahaunt, is an October-flowering sort, and to 
obtain blossoms in November, we would suggest 
that you pinch your plant quite as late as 
June 10th, and the resulting shoots should give 
buds at a suitable date to ensure blossoms when 
they are wanted in November. You must dis- 
tinctly understand that if the plants ‘‘ break ” 
naturally about the date recommended for the 
operation of pinching, the plants should then 
take their natural course. 

Chrysanthemums for Scotiand 
(Argus).—The treatment of your plants for 
proper bloom; in North Britain by the middle 
of November should be as follows— 


Pinch out the 


tips of the Secure buds about 
shoots about 
H. L. Sunderbruch May 10 Sacond week in August 


Mme, Ad. Chatin 
William Bolia 


May 21 Third week in August 
May 25—28 Last week in August 
Pearl Beauty May 10 Early in August 
Philadelphia May 15 Second week in August 
Deuil de Jules Ferry May 12 Second week in August 


Abbé Mendenhall May 21 Third week in August 
Lady E. Saunders May 21 Third week in August 
King of Carys. May 20 Third week in August 
Hairy Wonder May 25 Last week in August 
Mons. Gruyer May 20 Third week in August 
Pallanza May 25 Last week in August 


President Armand 


The remaining three varieties should be treated 
differently, as under—Silver King: Pinch out 
the tip of the shoot about March 12th, and 
grow on strongly one of the succeeding growths. 
During the early part of June this will make a 
natural break, and from this point three of the 
strongest shoots should be retained. These 
should each give a bud about the middle of 
August, which must, of course, be secured. 
Mrs, C. Harman-Payne and Miss Rita Schreeter 
should be pinched about a week later, but in 
other respects treated similarly to Silver King. 
Should the plants break naturally about the 
date named in either of the above lists, of course 
the operation of pinching will be quite unneces- 
sary. The object of this manipulation is to 
ensure the buds appearing within a certain 
desired period, 


May 25—28 Last week in August 





“Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parts.— 
Price 5d. ; post free, 8d. 


“The Garden” Monthly Parts,—This journal 
ts published in nenly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best Le and it is most switable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. Complete set of volumes of THE 
GARDEN from its commencement to the end of 1895, forty-eight 
vols., price, cloth, £34. 


“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.—This 
journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post free, 8d. 


“Hardy Fiowers.”—Giving descriptions of up- 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, éc. Fifth and 
Popular Edition, 1s.; post free, 1s. 3d. 


“The Garden Annual” for 18968.—Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade. 
The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) 
have been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
ee be the most complete ever published. Price 1s.; by 
post, ls. 3d, 


London ; 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


GARDEN WORK.’ 


Conservatory. 


Climbers are now breaking into growth, and the 
strong-growing things, such as Tacsonias, Passifloras, 
etc., should have attention in thinning the young shoots. 
During the season of growth frequent attention must be 
given to prevent the young growths getting entangled. 
Clematis indivisa lobata is charmingly in bloom now, 
and the white, star-shaped flowers are nice for cutting, 
Groups of Tea and other Roses planted out and in pots 
may easily be had in good condition now, The only diffi- 
culty will be in keeping them free from green-fly. But with 
the use of the vaporiser occasionally even this difficult; 
should speedily vanish, Ths common method of fumi- 
gating glass-houses with Tobacco-paper must be given up. 
Vaporising with nicotine is so much simpler and better. 
A friend who used the vaporiser for his stove where 
Gardenias and Stephanotis were infested with mealy-bug 
says it brought down the bug in showers. To be able to 
grow these plants without mealy-bug will bea real plea- 
sure. Azaleagy and Epacrises are now very bright and 
effective. Ag the Azaleas go out of bloom pick off all 
faded blossoms and seed-pods, and move the plants to 
a warm house to make their growth. When that is com- 
pleted move to a cool-house to ripen the wood, and in 
July place in a sheltered place outside on a coal-ath bed to 
develop the buds. The best time to repot specimen Aza- 
leas is directly after flowering, but only small shifts should 
be given, and firm potting is very essential. But when 
Azaleas have reached specimen size it will not be necessary 
to repot annually if liquid-manure is judiciously given, 
All the thousands ofimported Azaleas are sent over in the 
autumn without pots and have to be potted on arrival, 
and market growers are under the necessity of reducing 
the balls considerably to get them into 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots to supply the trade. Thisisa drawback to the future 
well-doing of the plants, and may probably explain why 
so many of the plants go wrong when they pags out of the 
dealer's hands, Epacrises when they cease flowering should 
have the young shoots shortened back to induce a bushy 
habit, otherwise they scon get straggling and lanky, 
Atter pruning, a little warmth is very helpful to start the 
back eyes. And if any plants require larger pots, they 
should ba shifted when the young shoots are just 
starting. Peat of the best quality should be used for 
Epacrises, Heaths, and Azaleag, and enough clean sand 
should be mixed with the peat to keep the mass sweet 
and open. After the growth is completed move to a cool 
house, Careless watering leads to many losses, and yet 
the right way is as easy as the wrong, Get into the habit 
of tapping the side of the pot with the knuckles before 
watering any plant, and mistakes will not then bs made, 
Sound is ths best indicator as to the condition of the ball 
of earth inside the pot, and a practised ear can tellin a 
moment what is necessary to be done. 


Stove. 


Caladiums should now be started. If the tubers have 
been packed in sand pot in suitable sizsd pots and stand 
on a warm surface over {the hot-water pipes and water 
carefully, All the strong-growing varietiss will do best in 
loam enriched with manure. If started ina lighter me- 
dium they should be shifted finally into sound loam, mixed 
with about & fourth of old cow-manure and plenty of sand 
to keep the soil open. We always find the plants grown 
chiefly in loam produce better coloured foliage. The 
variegated form of Cyperus alternifolius isa very useful 
decorative subject, but must be grown in poor, peaty, 
sandy soil and not overpotted, to get the variegation 
properly distributed. All variegated plants require simi- 
lar treatment to bring out the variegation well. Pandanus 
Veitchi loses its beautiful colour if grown in rich soil, and 
the striped-leaved Aspidistra is a poor thing unless the 
soil ig suitable. It ig quite late enough now to take cut- 
tings of the winter-flowering Begonias for flowering next 
winter, and the sams remark applies to all winter-flower- 
ing soft-wood stuff usually started in the stove at this 
season. The only exception to this rule are the Poin- 
settias, as these may be rooted any time when cuttings 
can be obtained till May. Young shoots, 3 inches long, 
inserted in thumbs in sandy peat and plunged in a brisk 
bottom-heat, kept close, will soon root, and the cuttings 
rooted in May, if well grown afterwards, will make good 
flowering stuff in 6-inch pots by November and December. 
Night temperature now 65 degs., a little ventilation being 
given when the thermometer reaches 80 dega. It will 
soon be necessary to look out the shading material, as 
certain plants will require it. 


Pines 

will require more water now, and plants showing fruit 
should have liquid-manure. Pines cannot be well grown 
without bottom-heat, and it will soon be necessary, to pro- 
vide fresh material for the plunging beds, to partially 
remove them, Take suckers off old stools whenever they 
can be obtained, and after trimming the base pot firmly in 
6-inch pots and plunge in bottom-heat. Good loamisa 
necessity for the Pine grower, and it should have been cut 
and laid up in a heap at least six months to destroy the life 
in the Grass fibres, Pot very firmly, and drain the pots 
well. Night temperature of frulting-house, 65 degs. to 
70 dega., succession houses to be 5 degs, lower, Use a fine- 
rosed syringe on fine days, but do not damp the plants in 
flower, nor yet those having ripe and ripening fruit. 


Planting New Vineries, 


When the young shoots are just breaking ia a good time 
for planting out young Vines. Yearling Vines are better 
for permanent results than older Vines, which have had 
their roots cramped up several yearsina pot. If old Vines 
are planted out the roots should be liberated and straight- 
ened out. They will soon recover any check which may 
be given. But as Vines do not make new roots till the 
leaves begin to unfold, no check nsed be given if the roots 
are carefully handled, Give warm water to settle, and 
mulch with manure. Ifthe canes have not been pruned, 
peg down to ensure back eyes breaking, and prune later 
on, when a selection of the leaders can be made, When 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to 
a foraighs later than is here indicated with equally good 
results, 


the young Vines get fairly inte gftowth, judicious feeding 
with artificials will make them do anything reasonable 
which may be required. 


Window Gardening. 

Go over Fern-cases, and, if necessary, replant. It ig 
generally advisable to take the plants out and give a 
general trimming and dressing, and then renew the 
compost and replant. Water very carefully till new 
growth comes away. Fill baskets with Campanulas and 
other creeping plants for suspending in the window. 
Repot Fuchsias and put in cuttings, Sow tender annuals 
in sunny aspect. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Where hardy edging plants are much used it will soon 
be time to rearrange and replant, Among the most 
serviceable things are Herniaria glabra, Santolina incana, 
Golden Thyme, Poa glauca, Sedum glaucum, Semper- 
vivum californicum, Cerastium tomentosum, and for 
large beds the Variegated Coltsfoot and the Lambswool 
(Stachys lanata) will do. All the above are perfectly 
hardy, and if pulled to pieces now, for the most part, 
they will make edgings by the middle or end of May, 
Santolina incana should be propagated in frames in the 
end of summer, and put out in the shape of small planta, 
Another very useful edging plant is the Silver-leaved 
Euonymus radicans variegatus. This takes time to make 
a good edging, but when once formed it is permanent, 
with a little trimming every season. Green and Varie- 
gated Ivies are sometimes used for edging large beds, and 
a broad band of either Green or Variegated Ivy, when 
well managed, is always a pleasant feature, but is not 
adapted for emall beds, Carnations and Pansies may be 
planted now. A little mulch among the plants will be 
useful, An old Mushroom-bed, broken up fine, forms good 
mulching material. Starworts, Perennial Sunflowers, and 
Chrysanthemum maximum may be divided, and the true 
variety of the last-named is a very fine thing, with 
immense flowers on long stalks ; but there are numbers of 
inferior sorts sold for maximum. Sow seeds of Coreopsis 
grandiflora and O. lanceolata; both are most useful for 
cuttings. Sow the new Sweet Peas freely. 


Fruit Garden. 


Peaches and Nectarines are setting well in cool-houses, 
but in February there are plenty of opportunities of 
giving air, and if the trellis is tapped about eleven in the 
forenoon, the pollen will scatter sufficiently to insure a good 
set. Ihave sometimes used the syringe when we had a 
week’s bright weather when the trees were in bloom with 
advantage. There is no denying that the old sorts are 
the best setters, Royal George, Early York, and Hale's 
Early always set well, and though we generally obtain a 
crop of Alexander and Waterloo, we have to encourage 
the late kinds, which are usually smaller in the buds, 
which in many instances drop from some of theshoots. I 
expect these American Peaches require more sunshine to 
ripen the wood than is always afforded them in our 
climate, Those who are looking for a white Grape to 
plant in the same house as the Black Hamburgh might 
give Goldsn Queen a trial. Itis a much better Grape than 
Foster's Seedling in my estimation, and will keep, it 
required, a considerable time. It will not ripen so soon as 
Black Hamburgh, but it willdo well and bear very heavy 
crops of handsome bunches and berries in the same tem- 
perature a3 is found suitable for Black Hamburgh. Stop 
the young shoots of Figs, whether grown in pots or 
planted out, when five leaves have been made. If more 
shoots are made than are required to furnish the tree, 
thin out the weakest. Plants in pots will take a good deal 
of nourishment now. Syringe freely on bright days. 
Night temperature, 65 degs.; air to ba given when the 
thermometer reaches 75 degs. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Plant Tomatoes under glasa3 as fast a3 the houses are 
ready, Noone, I suppose, will keep houses altogether for 
Tomatoes, The crop would not pay for this. Usually 
when the Tomatoes are cleared off in October or Novem- 
ber, some other crop or crops are run in the house tili the 
next spring, say February or March, Itis always advisable 
to have Tomato-houses heated. We have had to do soma- 
times with unheated houses, but we always find it pays to 
put in pipes to maintain a suitable temperature. The 
advantage the early Tomato-grower has is that he can 
easily sell his fruit at a good price, and this is not always 
the case with late crops. Sow Early Ruby now to raise 
plants for outside work. Everybody has their favourite, 
and Early Ruby is mine for early forcing under glass, and 
for planting outside, especially in the open, supported by 
sticks. The only main-crop Tomato we are growing this 


season is Freedom. For size, colour, flavour, and weight — 


per plant I know of nothing equal to it; but it has one 
drawback : itis a shy seeder. Keep up a good stock of 
young Cucumber and Melon-plants. These things never 
seem to go wrong when there are plenty of plants waiting 


to fill vacancies, I often think Cucumbers are subjected © 
to too much bottom-heat, and the roots in consequence ~ 


are overdried. I believe a temperature of 75 degs. will be 


sufficient for Cucumbers at this season, I know our — 


Oucumbers do not get a higher root temperature, except 
it may be for the first fortnight, just to give the roots a 
start. Give Asparagus-beds their usual spring dressing, 
and if there are any spare lights cover a bed, or part of a 
bed, with them to encourage the early shoots, These 


lights will make a fortnight’s difference ; but mats or frigi- — 


domo should be used at night. Fetch up arrears of seed- 


sowing, and plenty of Onions ought to be got in without — 


delay. E, Hogpay, 


THA COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary from February 
29th to March 7th. 


Watered inside border of early vinery with warm liquid: 


manure. Thinned Grapes in early house. Disbudded 
Peache3 in second house. Tied down shoots in second 
vinery, and stopped some of the longest shoots back to 
second leaf from bunch. Planted another house with 

















y 


Freedom Tomatoes. This is the only variety I shall plant — 


inside now, Planted Shallots and Garlic, Sowed main — 


crops of Onions and Parsnips; also a few more rows of 


Early Horn Carrots and Turnip-rooted Beet. Thisisthe 
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best to sow for early use; it turns in so quickly, Pricked 
off early-sown Celery in warm frame, Sowed main crop 
of Red Celery in frame where there is a comfortable bottom- 
heat to induce early germination. Sowed at the same 
time, in boxes, the Turnip-rooted Celery or Celeriac. I 
wonder this is not more grown for stewing and cooking. 
Sowed Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflowers in boxes under 
glass. Sowed Chervil, and made new beds of various 
kinds of herbs. Planted out more © sbbagea and Lettuces 
from seed-beds, Made a new plantation of Rhubarb and 
Seakale, and sowed seeda of Asparagus, 
rows of Marrow Peas, including Duke of Albany and 
Walker’s Perpetual. Put in cuttings of various kinds of 
bedding plants, including a lot of the Golden-leaved 
Abutilon Thompsoni, I use this mixed with a& dark- 


flowered Heliotrope, and avery striking bed it makes. I | 


am also anxious to work up a Jarge stock of the Blue 
Salvia patens for bedding. I am raising all I can from 
cuttings, and have a lot of seedlings just coming up. Pat 
in several thousands more cuttings of Lobelias. Planted 
more early and second early Potatoes. Favourite kinds 


here are Snowdrop, Beauty of Hebron, Windsor Castle, | 
I am still putting in cuttings | 
Some sorts make cuttings | 
slowly. Shifted on Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Double | 


and Sutton’s Early Regent. 
of new Chrysanthemums. 


Petunias, ete. Finished planting Carnations and Picotees, 
Put in cuttings of new sorte of Dahlias. Sowed Stocks 
and Asters for early blooming. Brought into forcing- 
house more Strawberries in pots. Moved a lot of flowering 
stuff, such as Spirzag, Deutzias, Azalea mollis, Roses, 
Dielytrag, etc., to conservatory, and rearranged the house. 
Examined the borders of conservatory, and, where dry, 
gave a good soaking of water, especially round Camellias, 
Acacias, etc. Pruned back some of the permanent plants 
which have gone out of flower. 


eae e pid 2 dyin 
OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A BORDER OF FLOWERS IN A 
YORKSHIRE GARDEN, 


Tub illustration shows a very charming border of 
Mr. W. Mead, who kindly sent 


hardy flowers. 


Planted several | 


GARDENING TLLUSTRATED, 


the seed was up and the plants fairly well 
| advanced, 


of liquid-manure water and 
removal of seed-pods, 


ably adapted for the purpose. There 
nothing to choose between this variety and Mrs, 





perties that makes Emily Henderson 


air culture. 


preferably in small 
at planting-time, 








A border of hardy flowers in a Yorkshire garden, F 


this photograph, says the border contains Carna- 
tions, Canterbury Bells, and behind are mixed 
herbaceous plants, with Roses in the back- 
ground. The house front is covered with blue 
and white Clematis, Virginian Creeper, and 
white Jasmine. We need add little to this 
brief note. The illustration tells its own tale. 
) A pleasing picture of hardy flowers is presented, 
) and a garden without these precious things is of 
} little interest, 
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SWEET PEAS. 


| A srreton of wire-fencing on the top of a stone 
| balcony some 50 feet long by 4 feet high was 
| covered last summer with Sweet Peas, and the 
| result being a decided success, they will be used 
| this year for the same purpose. Some stout 
| boxes 12 inches square and as much in depth 
| were made from 1}-inch planking, and painted 
| outside to match the stonework of the balcony. 

Just a thin bit of drainage, consisting of a single 
Bivar of crocks and a handful of dry cow- 
| manure, was used, and the remainder of the 
| boxes filled to within 1 inch of the top with a 
} compost of three parts loam and one of short 
}manure. The’ Peas were sown thinly in the 


‘ 


rom a photograph sent by Mr, T. W; Mead, Whitby. 


to be placed over the rows go soon as there is the 
slightest sign of seedlings coming through. They 
should be staked as soon as possible, and a 
few rows of cotton may be run round the bottom 


part of the sticks to check the ingress of birds. 


advisable that such a screen 
fresh, bright appearance right through the sca- 
son, the ground must be thoroughly weil dug ; 
also, if the weather prove hot and dry, heavy 
surface mulchings and occasional soakings of 
liquid-manure may be required, and constant 
removal of seed-pods will be necessary. If 
there is a doubt that attention cannot be given 
to these matters, it is better to give up the idea 
of a screen of Sweet Peas and to utilise such 
things as Canary Creeper and the green and 
variegated forms of Humulus japonicus, for if 
there are few more beautiful features in a 
garden than a healthy row of Sweet Peas 
clothed with flower from top to bottom, the 
same row has a rubbishy appearance when almost 
bare of flower and yellow in foliage, E 
SS ED SON Cente 70s 


Carnations nibbled.—It seems evident 





that Carnations have not one, but many enemies 


boxes, and the latter placed in a cool-house until 


They were placed in their summer 
quarters in May, and brought in loosely to the 
wire trellis as the growth advanced with 
occasional lengths of twine, after-culture con- 
sisting in keeping them supplied with plenty 
in the prompt 
The variety grown 
| was Emily Henderson, and I found it admir- 
is 


Sankey so far as individual flowers are con. 
cerned. They were growing together in the open 
last year, and towards the close of the season it 
was impossible after mixing the varieties to 
separate them. In point of growth, however, 
there was as much difference between them as 
between a very long and a short-jointed Vine 
| rod, and it is this short-jointed, compact habit 
| coupled naturally with very free-flowering pro- 
specially 
| Suitable for growing under the conditions above 
named, although it must be noted that these 
| characteristics were equally noticeable in open- 
If the new white Blanche Burpee, 
which is certainly unapproachable in size and 
form of flower, is equally short: jointed and free- 
flowering, it will be a decided acquisition. If 
Sweet Peas are to be sown in pots for future 
planting out they should go in at once. Sow 
pots to avoid splitting the ball 
and when the plants are up 
harden off for a time before planting out. Birds 
will be found very troublesome where the seed is 
sown in the open, and a few coal-ashes will have 

























Where it is proposed to use Sweet Peas as a 
screen through the summer months, and it is 
should present a 
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which attack their leaves. Rabbits are known 
to be sworn foes to them ; one correspondent finds 
caterpillars eating them at night; yet another 
has suffered through mice and pheasants. In my 
own case the sparrows are the offenders, 
snipping off pieces of the leaves with either a 
sharp cut or a tear, removing the soft part and 
leaving the tough, and strewing the remains round 
the plant. You can often see the sharp marks 
of the beak across the leaves where the birds 
have not succeeded in cutting them right off.— 
R. L. 

CHRISTMAS ROSKS. 
HELLEBORUS NIGER ANGUSTIFOLIUS, one would 
think, could not be much excelled when seen 
well grown andclean, There are good varieties, 
I know, the flowers of good form, and if not 
quite pure the tints can scarcely be considered 
faults, but in most kinds excepting this one 
there is to my mind a feature of coarseness in the 
dark-coloured stems, bracts, and often the under 
parts of the sepals. It is because this kind has 
clear, pale, delicate, or apple-green stems, and 
flowers of the snowiest whiteness, without tint 
and of good size and shape withal that I value 
it. Moreover, unlike most vars. of niger, it 
produces as a rule long scapes. In the Bath 
variety and several others you would scarcely 
get the convenient long stem without the aid of 
hand-glasses or the forcing-pits. I donot know 
after all that the long stems when normally 
grown are of much moment, because if you want 
to keep your Christmas Roses clean and service- 
able, the shelter needful for clean flowers helps 
to secure this feature by drawing out the scapes 
of all the varieties. Another good quality I 
like in this kind is its robustness and the 
facility, owing to its free habit of growth, with 
which it can be propagated and transplanted. 
Perhaps the readiest and most profitable way of 
dealing with it is to arrange the plants so that 
they can be covered with ordinary garden 
frames or lights. In November or earlier all 
that would be necessary would be to give a 
dressing to the plants to clear them of slugs, 
afterwards washing them down and bringing 
over them the light or cold frame. This method 
secures perfect flowers free from slug-grazing 
and splashes, and otherwise facilitates the future 
health of the plant, for if the frame is left long 
enough there can be no doubt that the dryness 
and partial protection from frost will benefit the 
plants and keep the foliage in better condition. 

The niger section of the genus Helleborus is 
unmanageable in some districts. I have heard 
from several correspondents in the western 
counties that they cannot keep a presentable 
plant of any of the Christmas Roses, and in each 
case I know my correspondents to be expert 
gardeners. At the same time, it is known that 
in their gardens the other species of Helleborus, 
the eo-called Lenten Roses, flourish. This is a 
fact that can hardly be said to help one in 
finding the cause for failure of the niger section, 
though I believe that the two sections are widely 
distinct botanically in many ways, and especially 
in the features of their roots. I believe the facts 
that are available on the subject are such that, 
were the causes of the failure of Helleborus niger 
in certain districts to be investigated, they would 
form data sufficient and reliable to go upon, and 
I for one should feel very grateful for the views 
of those who have studied the subject. Person- 
ally, I have no difficulty whatever with any of 
the Hellebores, but during twenty-five years of 
considerable correspondence, and no time more 
than the present season, I have heard laments that 
the Christmas Rose cannot be grown successfully, 
There is one simple mode of culture which was 
taught me by Mr. Moore, of Glasnevin, which 
proves of great benefit to plants where they do 
not otherwise refuse to grow in the above de- 
scribed manner. It is that of planting at a 
fairly good depth in land of deep tilth, and, 
when the plants had become fairly established, 
mulching annually with well-decayed manure or 
vegetable soil. 1am not for a moment suggest- 
ing this as a mode of planting to meet the 
above-mentioned difficulties, because I believe 
this, and even more, has been done in trying to 
coax new plantings, but I am sure of this, that 
it may be made the means of invigorating old 
plants in a remarkable degree and in a com- 
paratively short space of time. I do not care 
for manure being incorporated with the soil 
when plants are first set out, and I always give 
it on the surface, . 
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THE BEST SNOWDROPS. 


‘THERE are now at least forty or fifty kinds or 
varieties of Saowdrops known or grown in our 
gardens, but many of these are mainly of 
interest to afew amateur or botanical specialists, 
and are not to be readily obtained by people 
generally. There are about a dozen kinds, 
however, really worth growing in every garden 
wherein Snowdrops thrive. 

The common single and double varieties do 
beautifully in the Grass of old gardens and 














Galanthus Imperati. 


orchards, or on the homestead banks of deep, 
rich, wet soils. As a rule, they do not do so 
well on dry, warm soils that become parched up 
during the summer season, 

Of the common single and double kind one 
can never have too many, and in some parts of 
Lincolnshire they are very extensively grown 
for sale or trade purposes. 

Apart from the common kinds, Elwes’ Snow- 
drop is very beautiful as grown on a deep rich 
border, but it does not as a rule last long, or do 
so well on the Grass. One of the finest and 
largest of all Snowdrops is Galanthus grandis, 
otherwise known as ‘‘ the Straffan Snowdrop,” 
because it was introduced to Straffan from the 
Crimea many years ago, This variety is rare, 
but it is one of the best and most robust of all 
the kinds known, and grows fully 12 inches to 
15 inches in height. 

Of late years several new kinds have been 
introduced to Kew, the College Gardens at 
Dublin, and elsewhere by Mr. E. W. Whittall, 
of Smyrna. Some of these are very fine and 
distinct, especially G. Cassaba, G. Aidin, and 
perhaps best of all G. Ikariw, which last has 
broad green leaves, and flowers very large and 
of great substance. 

G. ALLENI, so named by Mr. Baker, of Kew, 
is another fine kind of similar habit, but not so 
bold or large in flower. 

The typical G. latifolius is a very distinct and 
pretty kind, having bright or glossy green 
leaves and very pearly-looking white flowers. It 
is the greenest-leaved of all the Snowdrops, and 
looks very cheerful in a border amongst other 
pale green or glaucous-leaved kinds. Then we 
have G. Imperati (see cut). 

Apart from the wild species and varieties, 
however, many beautiful seedlings have of late 
years been reared in our gardens at Straffan, 
Co. Kildare ; the common Snowdrops, which, 
with Anemone apennina, carpet the turf under 
the spreading red-twigged Lime-trees there, 
have seeded very freely, and there are seedlings 
of all shapes and sizes, some also being earlier 
and others later in blooming, so that the bloom- 
ing season is much extended by them. 

Lhe same occurs in a more or less similar 


manner wherever Snowdrops do well on the 
Grass, as at Dunrobin Castle and elsewhere in 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, as well as in English 
gardens. But, moreover, altogether apart from 
this spontaneous seeding, and consequent varia- 
tion, several amateurs, and notably Mr. Allen, 
of Shepton Mallet, and Mr. Boyd, of Melrose, 
have carefully hybridised the Snowdrops, and 
some of their seedlings are very robust and 
beautiful. Mr. Allen’s form of G. plicatus (the 
old Crimean Snowdrop), named ‘‘ Emerald,” has 
a dark green band extending the full length 
of the inner petals, and is a very robust and 
pleasing variety. G. Charmer is another very 
vigorous plant, bearing very large flowers, not 
unlike G. grandis in form and substance. 

All the above are very handsome, as seen 
healthy and happy in deep, rich soils, and may 
be considered the cream of the genus for 
garden purposes. There are, however, many 
other kinds worth mention. The twin- 
spathed Snowdrop (G. Scharloki) is a curious 
plants with the outer petals marked with green, 
and the spathe forked instead of simple, though 
at Straffan the other day I saw a form of this 
with undivided spathes. Then there is ‘‘the 
Green Snowdrop” (G. virescens) (see cut) and the 
so-called Yellow Snowdrops (G. lutescens and G. 
flavescens), both mere curiosities, having sickly- 
looking leaves and yellow ovaries, instead of 
green ones. 

It is a curious fact that Snowdrops cannot be 
forced into bloom by heat like Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Tulips, and other bulbs. They also 
seem to do better in N. England and in Scot- 
land and in Ireland and in Wales, rather than in 
Southern England. Again, even the Datch and 
Belgian bulb-growers cannot manage them suc- 
cessfully as they do most other bulbs, and we 
find, as indicated above, that the trade culture 
of Snowdrops is limited mainly to a tract of 
country around Boston in Lincolnshire, where 
tons of Narcissi and Crocus are also 
well and healthily grown. These Lincoln- 
shire growers purchase large quantities of fresh 
stock from the gardens and orchards of farmers, 
cottagers, labourers, and others every year, and 
all through the midlands men scour the district 
at this season, in carts or on foot, to see and 
mark the position of the clumps and masses, and 
to arrange for their purchase at so much per 100 
or 1,000, as the case may be, and later in the 
year they return and take up the bulbs. In 
conclusion, however, I may point out a fact well 
known to many Snowdrop growers—viz , that of 
all bulbs the Snowdrop seems to suffer least by 
being taken up and transplanted when in full 
flower. Every year I receive and give away 
tufts and bulbs at the time of blooming, and 
they all thrive and flourish as if nothing had 
happened, other circumstances being, of course, 
equal. I may also say that I am joined by a 
good many other growers in believing that 
Snowdrops like the deepest and coolest and 
wettest places in the garden. 

F. W. Bursivas, Jreland. 


POPULAR HARDY PLANTS. 


THERE are some herbaceous plants, hardy and 
easily grown, that have come rapidly to the 
front within the last few years, very beautiful 
in quantity on the border, and for cutting 
almost equal to the choicest hot-house flowers. 
It is not that these are anything new ; on the 
contrary, they might almost rank with old- 
fashioned flowers ; but rather with the growing 
taste for such things, planters—having recog- 
nised their beauty and adaptability for vase 
work—gradually took measures to see that they 
should be well represented in the flower garden. 
Take, for instance, the 

MonrTsBReETIAS. Some, at any rate, of the 
family were introduced as far back as 1825, but 
it is only very lately that it is the rule, and not 
the exception, to find them even in large 
gardens, and yet it is safe to assert that there 
is no more acceptable flower for the vase, 
whether it be the spike in its entirety for tall, 
or the side shoots for shorter glasses. Growth 
was early this year with the Montbretias, and 
the young blades may be cut down level with 
the ground by frosts. If so, the flowering 
season will in consequence be a little delayed 
and individual spikes not quite so fine as usual. 
This, however, will comprise the amount of 
harm for which severe ,weather is likely to be 
answerable, Another “special” plant, very 













































different to the Montbretias, but which may 
be here appropriately mentioned, as it is often 
associated in a cut form with these Cape 
bulbs, is 


GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA, a plant that has 


indeed risen very rapidly in favour. Little 
known a few years back, except in hardy plant 
nurseries, it is now a very general fayourite— 
evinced by the fact that there are few summer 
shows where it may not be found both as a pot 
plant for groups and in cut form. It is, fortu- 
nately, a plant of very easy culture in ordinary 
soil, tiny clumps producing the first season very 
large heads of flower. Like the majority of the 
better class herbaceous plants, it likes a bit of 
good soil, to which a little manure has been 
added at planting-time and an annual winter 
mulching. Following up the thought expressed 
earlier in these notes that some of the common 
flowers take rank as among the most delicately 
beautiful, one must say a good word for Saxifraga 
umbrosa, the 


Otp Lonpon PrIpE, a charming flower for 


vases. A less known plant, but also in its way 
very beautiful, is 


H&UCHERA SANGUINEA. Alstroemerias might 


be grown more extensively where quantities of 
cut flowers are required ; they possess the merit 
of standing well in water. Essentials towards 
their successful culture are a sunny, well- 
drained, trenched border, fairly deep plant- 
ing, and a heavy surface-mulching. Writing 
of hardy 
that as the time for the 
schedules in connection with cottage garden 
shows is now fast approaching, it is as well to 
draw attention to the necessity for accuracy in 
the wording of those classes that deal with 
collections of cut flowers. They should be 
classed as hardy herbaceous or as annuals, as the 
case may be, and not indoor or outdoor flowers, 
or one often gets varieties that may be grown 
out-of-doors through the summer months, but 
which have actually come from _the shelter of a 
greenhouse. ’ 
advisable to give one or two prizes for the best 
flower garden. One is met sometimes with the 
remark, ‘‘But it is so difficult to judge a 


brings the reminder 
formation of 


flowers 


Also where practicable it is 





The ‘‘Green Snowdrop” (Galanthus virescens). 


flower-garden;” but I do not think there need be 
any real difficulty, for a true cottage flower- 
garden (always subject to order, neatness and 
good arrangement) should be one from which 
the greatest amount of pleasure is derived, 
planted to secure a long flowering season—not 
a display for two or three months and bare 
earth the remaining nine, but something to look 
at and admire the greater part of the year. 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


——— 


THE DEODAR CEDAR, 


Ir there is a Conifer that in the last fifty years 
has been planted more largely than any other 
Cedar, and planters 
reason to regret the 
been the case with 
Some, as Sequoias and Arau- 
they grew into trees of consi- 
derable size, proved totally unsuitable for the 
others, as Cryptomeria 
Japonica, go on satisfactorily until the leader 
when they are in- 
variably crippled, whilst yet others are affected 
by certain soils, growth ia ragged, and the tree, 
I hardly think that 
would apply to’ the 
very few positions for 
its leader is not, as a 
rule, injured, and it is also not very particular 
in the matter of soil—at least, it is to be found 
doing well under very diverse circumstances, 
I have specially noted, 
that difference of soil will materially alter the 
Sometimes the tree runs 
up quickly to a very considerable height with 
but a slender stem, whilst in other cases the 
quickly at the expense of 
It is too early to 
express a decided opinion as to the dimensions 
It was 
introduced go lately ag 1822, and consequently 
no comparison can as yet be drawn between it 
and the Lebanon Cedar, which has been in the 
country over 200 years, but I fancy on some 
soils the latter tree will have to give way to the 
say on some agoils, 
because doubtless to the difference in this 
respect is to be attributed the corresponding 
difference in the habit of growth of the 
Lebanon Cedar in two Separate places, perhaps 
not so widely apart, to be noted in the nature 
of branch development and increased density 
In those places where the latter 
characteristics are answerable for the early 
mutilation of the tree by galesand heavy snow- 
storms there should be no hesitation in substi- 
tuting the Deodar when any Cedars are planted ; 
its finer growth and more drooping habit are 
against the breaking down of 
An inspection of some score or 
more trees that were planted between 1850 
and 1860 in different parts of the pleasure 
grounds shows that in every case they are doing 
in their 
manner of growth, but all clean, healthy, well- 
On small lawns and in any 
positions where it is not advisable a tree should 
go higher than some 30 feet, the glauca variety 
of the Atlas Cedar (a beautifal tree that makes 
@ small, but very shapely specimen) may be 


it is probably the Deodar 
have not, a3 a rule, had 
selection, This has not 
many others, 

carias, have, as 
sites chosen for them ; 
gets into the wind line, 
a3 & Specimen, unsightly, 
any of these objections 


Deodar. There are 
which it is not suitable : 


One thing, however, 
manner of growth. 

trunk develops 
rapidity of upright growth, 


likely to be attained by this Cedar. 


Himalayan Cedar, [| 


of foliage. 


safeguards 
branches, 


remarkably well, varying a little 


balanced trees, 


substituted for the Deodar, 
cs eee 


THE TULIP-TREE (LIRIODE NDRON 


TULIPIFERA). 


Tats is one of the very fineat flowering trees 
that have been brought from North America, 
It is the only 
Species in the genus, and ig nearly allied to the 
It isspread widely over the North 
American continent, reaching in the most guit- 
able localities a height of 140 feet, with a trunk 
For English parks 
and large gardens, more especially in the south, 
it may be strongly recommended, being of 
elegant, yet stately growth, and carrying an 
The leaves, borne 
on long petioles, are very distinctly four-lobed, 
in a rounded point; the 
terminal part has the appearance of having been 
cut off. The shape of the leaf is, however, 
In some 
forms the four main lobes are again divided; in 
others the lobes are reduced to two. The flowera 
are solitary and in size and shape have some re- 
semblance to a Lily—a likeness implied in the 
name of Liriodendron. They are cup-shaped and 
which are reflexed, 
and six erect petals, which on the outside are 
greenish-yellow, but marked inside with a spot 
A large tree thickly studded 
over with bloom has a very striking appearance ; 
their best in June and July, 
Trees raised from seed do not asa rule flower 


numerous as those have been, 


Magnolias. 
5 feet to 6 feet in diameter, 
abundant canopy of foliage. 
each lobe ending 
subject to considerable variation, 
made up of three sepals, 


of bright orange. 


the flowers are at 
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‘n this country until they are more than twenty 
yearsold, Like its near allies, the Magnolias, 
the Tulip tree is impatient of disturbance at the 
root when once it has become established. It 
should, in consequence, be planted in its perma- 
nent quarters as soon ag possible, and whilst in 
the nursery it should not be allowed to remain 
more than two seasons without transplanting. 
In the matter of soil its requirements are similar 
to others of the Magnoliaces family—a rich, 
moist loam, inclining rather to the heavy than 
There are two or three variegated 
In one a large 
proportion of the leaf is yellow; in the variety 
aureo-marginatum this colour is confined to the 
In autumn the entire foliage of the 
brilliant golden- 
the finest of our 


the light side, 
forms of this tree in cultivation, 


Margins. 
tree before it falls turns to a 
yellow. It is, indeed, one of 
autumn-tinted trees. 





INSECT ENEMIES. 
ScaLe Insxcrs. 


Mosssui AND Oyster ScALES AND CAMELLIA 
SCALES, 


THE scale insects belonging to the second group 
first paper vary con- 
siderably in form, from those which are quite 
circular, and in which the insect is in the centre 
of the scales, to those which are shaped like 
oyster-shells, with the insects at the small end 
of the scale, and the Mussel Scales, which are 
They are mostly found on 


which I alluded to in my 


atill more elongate. 





Camellia Scale: 
Fig. 2, Larva upperside (magnified) ; 
Female (magnified) ; Fig. 
(natural size), 


the stems and shoots of 
are often on the leaves of 
glass, particularly those which are evergreen, 


They are mostly white or greyish-brown in 
The largest is not much 
more than {inch long. The life-history of the 
When first 
hatched they are active, and can move freely 
They have 
a pair of feelers, and 
After a time they find 


colour, and very small, 


various kinds is very similar. 
about the plant they are on, 
three pairs of legs, 
& proboscis, or sucker, 


a suitable position and change their skins. 


With these skins they lose their limba and 
feelera and form a covering for themselves of the 
cast skins, and a secretion from their bodies 


which hardens into an almost horny substance, 
The females change their skins a second time, 
and these are added to their covering, which ig 
at the same enlarged. These insects are then 
in their perfect state, and lay their eggs, which 
are sheltered by the part of the covering which 
is not occupied by the insect. In the case of 
the male insects, theic life ig very similar to 
that of the females till they cast their skins, 
when the covering they form is much longer in 
proportion than that of the females, and only 
shows one skin. They change the second skin 
just before emerging from the scale as a winged 
insect, somewhat similar to that of the Tortoise 
Scales. The Mussel Scales belong to the genus 
Mytilaspis, and may be found on the stems and 
shoots of Apple, Plum, Cotoneaster, and 
sometimes, but rarely, on the Pear. On 
the Apple they are frequently very abund- 
ant, and are of a dark colour, so that their 



























Fig. 1, Larva underside (magnified) ; 
Figs. 3 and 4, 
5, Camellia-leaf and Scale 


plants and trees, but 
plants grown under 
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presence is not always easy to detect, They are 
sometimes in such numbers that they lie on the 
bark as close to one another as possible. When 
this is the case the tree suffers very much, The 
Oyster Scales are whitish, and belong to the 
genus Chionaspis. They may be found on tho 
Alder, Ash, Willow, Poplar ; sometimes a patch 
several inches square will be quite white with 
bhese scales. The more circular scales belong- 
ing to the genera Aspidotus and Diaspis may 
be found on various plants in greenhouses. The 
white scale on Roses belongs to the latter genus, 
The best remedies for plants which are attacked 
by these pests is to wash them with 1 oz, of 
Tobacco, 8 oz. of soft-soap, 3 tablespoonsful of 
turpentine, and | gallon of water; should stand 
for 48 hours, then strain and use. The extract 
from 5 lb. of Quassia-chips, 10 Ib. soft-soap to 100 
gallons of water, or kerosene emulsion. If on 
plants like Cacti, which cannot be washed, touch 
thescales witha brush dipped in methylated spirit. 
The scale insects in the third group are those 
which bear a certain resemblance to the Tortoise 
Scales, but they do not definitely fix themselves 
to one particular spot. The females do not 
assume the hardened or rounded form that those 
insects do, and they lay their eggs under a thick 
covering of white cottony material, which in the 
case of the Camellia Scale (Pulvinaria Camelicola) 
(see figure) forms a long train, sometimes half- 
an-inch in length, behind the insect, which 
renders the insect very conspicuous, and at first 
sight it resembles the droppings of some small 
bird or a splash of paint or whitewash. The 
insect attacks both the upper and underside of 
the leaves which should be washed when infested 
with soft-soap and Tobacco-water or with 
kerosene emulsion. The Vine Scale (Pulvinaria 
vitis) does not form such a long train of eggs as 
the Camellia Scale, but the insect is much the 
same in general appearance, being of an 
irregular oval, and flattish in form, of a greyish 
colour, and about 2 10ths of an inch in length. 
When Vines are infested with this insect, the 
loose bark from the stems and canes should be 
scraped off and then dressed with 2 lb. of lime 
to 1 gallon of water, or 1 part gas-tar, 5 parts 
powdered clay, in enough water to form a thick 
paint. The Currant Scale, which is apparently 
much commoner in the North of England and 
Scotland than it is in the south, very much 
resembles the Vine Scale, and infests the shoots 
of Black, White and Red Currants, and the 
common pink - flowered Ribes, covering the 
shoots with white threads and masses of cottony 
matter. If the attack isa very bad one it would 
be best to remove and burn the bushes ; if only 
moderate, cut off the worst shoots and paint the 
bush with 2 lb. of lime to 1 gallon of gia 





THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 
GARDENS. 


Tux journal of the Selborne Society for Jan- 
uary, Nature Notes, has been sentus, Mr Britten, 
the Editor, writing about the gardening in the 
Victoria Embankment Gardens :— 


‘‘The shrubs are crowded, badly-grown, and 
uninteresting. . . . . To particularise 
somewhat, the various handsome smaller Sun- 
flowers, with which private gardens have been 
aglow from summer to late autumn, have been 
represented only by the coarse and ugly double 
form of one of them—the worst of its race. 
The tall, white ‘ Marguerites,’ as the shrubby 
Pyrethrums are called, have been almost entirely 
absent, the hardy Lilies have been ill- 
represented, of the beautiful Japanese Ane- 
mones, pink and white (more especially the 
latter) which, once planted, increase with 
almost weed-like rapidity, and are invaluable in 
Spaces, such as the Embankment Gardens offer, 
we could not find a single example. Chrysan- 
themums, again, which carry us on with varied 
colour late into November, are almost unknown, 
the few there are being of the commonest and 
poorest kinds, It would be easy to multiply 
examples, but these will suffice to show the need 
that exists for reform. 

“Tf it be urged that the question is one of 
expense, that objection can be readily answered. 
All the plants we have named are exceedingly 
cheap ; the money spent in digging holes in the 
lawns and sticking in wretched little Euony- 
muses, of which there are already far too many, 
would suffice to stock the gardens throughout, 
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This preposterous piece of folly, by the way, 
has lately been carried out also in Kennington 
Park—where there is some excellent bedding to 
be seen near the gates facing Kennington-road— 


with the result that the once restful sweeps | 


of Grass now present the appearance of a 
badly-planted nursery ground.” 





TSB KITOHDN GARDEN. 
GENERAL. NOTES. 


SELECTING SEEDS.—The season is at hand for 
selecting the various kinds of seeds necessary 
for the coming season, and the earlier they are 


secured the better the quality, while there is less | 
It is none too | 


fear of any kind being sold out. 
early to commence sowing, so that there is no 
gain in leaving this work. Such things as early 
Radishes, Peas, and Potatoes will need attention, 
and there is more leisure now than when the 
season is more advanced. In the selection of 
novelties much depends upon the means to grow 


them and the purpose for which they are re- | 


quired when grown. [If cost is a consideration, 
one must grow old things that can be relied 
upon. 

MusHRooms.—These should now be plentiful 
if previous calendar notes have been carried out. 
With a high outside temperature everything has 
favoured the growth of Mushrooms, as the re- 
quired temperature will have been maintained 
without recourse to fire-heat. I have always 
found the best flavoured Mushrooms are secured 
in cool or what may be termed low tem- 
peratures. A nice growing temperature of 
55 degs. is most suitable, and though there is 
no harm in 5 degs. either way, the one given is 


| wards much time is lost. 
| very tender, are sometime in getting over the pot- 





means as regards space. I prefer to sow the 
early lot in very small pots, a few seeds in 
each, and when above ground to thin to the 
strongest. Sow in a warm-house, and if a little 
bottom-heat is at command, so much the better. 
Sow an early kind, such as Prelude, Con- 
ference, or Conqueror; failing bottom-heat, 
place on a warm sunny shelf, and from the 
start grow near the light. By sowing seed 
thickly in pans or pots and pricking off after- 
The seedlings, being 


ting off, A suitable temperature for the plants 
when in the rough leaf is 60 degs, to 65 degs. 
by day, with a free circulation of air as the 
plants strengthen, and 10 degs. lower by night. 
When repotting use sound loam made firm, but 
avoid manure, which is best given in a liquid 
form when the plantsare fruiting. Some advise 
manure to make a strong plant, but it tends to 
long-jointed wood and the fruits come only at 
the top of the plant instead of a few inches 
from the pot. Those who raise from cuttings 
for early fruit should now give a shift if the 
plants have been wintered in small pots. Herea 
different mode of culture is necessary, as the 
cuttings are never too strong and require some 
food to create new wood. A little bone-meal 
with themixed soil is beneficial, and aclose house 
for a short time after repotting, 





THE BEST PARSNIPS. 


A sowiIna of Parsnips may be made now on 
well-dug, not very rich ground, neither one in 
which much manure is worked in, as this means 
forked and unsightly roots. Sow the seed ona 
fine bed and in shallow drills, a foot and a half 


have the tops removed, or they will quickly rob 
the roots of vitality and cause shrivelling. The 
same may be said of Beet, but in removing the 
growth care must be taken not to injure the 
crown 80 as to cause bleeding. Allseed Potatoes 
stored in cellars or outhouses must also be looked 
over and all sprouts removed ; if lying thickly 
they should be spread out so as to avoid heating. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS. 
STARTING THE TUBERS, 


Tuer magnificent displays made by the large 
Begonia-growers at the chief exhibitions 
throughout the country have always been the 
admiration of the modern florist, whether 
amateur or professional, and the marvellous 
variation in their colours, together with the 
beauty of the newer forms of the flower, provide 
sufficient novelty to further stimulate the 
interest in them as each flowering season comes 
round, 


It has been a matter of interest to many, when 
viewing the grand banks of the Begonia at the 
Temple Show, as to what period of the year the 
tubers could have been started into growth to 
ensure such a floriferous treat so early as May 
each year. Early March was suggested as a 
suitable time to commence operations, but it 
was found to be far too late. After repeated 
trials it was eventually thought that the early 
days of the new year would be sufficiently 
early, but it is now known that some of the most 
successful growers for the early shows start 
their tubers as early as the second week in 








The Student Parsnip, 


a safe one, and in severe weather 5 degs. less 
would be perfectly safe. Old beds will need 
assistance in the way of food and watering 
if dry. When necessary to soak the beds 
apply water in a tepid state, or, what is better, 
use liquid-manure in a warm state. After 
watering, cover the surface of the beds with 
hort, dry litter to maintain an even tempera- 
ture, Beds that have become poor may be 
improved by placing mats over the surface, sup- 
ported on strips of wood, laying a light covering 
of warm litter on the mats for a time till new 
growth is made. In underground houses in cold 
weather a small quantity of fresh stable-manure 
placed in a heap in the house will do good. 
Successional beds will need more attention, as at 
this season there is more difficulty in getting the 
manure in a suitable state. To prevent over- 
heating it is advisable to dry in small quantities, 
or in buildings where rain or frost cannot spoil 
the manure, I have often used the material in 
a rougher state than is usually advised should 
there be any scarcity of material, as it is not wise 
to allow the manure to get so dry that it does not 
heat thoroughly all through the whole mass when 
made up. Firm beds are essential to get good 
succulent growths, and a fair thickness of good 
maiden stiff loam thoroughly beaten tends to a 
fleshy growth. Those who have neither houses 
nor underground cellars may often get a good 
return by making beds in any old building 
Such places must be free from drip, and in 
severe weather the beds need extra covering to 


prevent cold checking the growth. Good 
results are obtained from beds under dry 
stages. In large boxes I have often seen fine 
crops. 


Earty Tomators.—Now is a good time to 
sow a small quantity of Tomato-seed. Tomatoes 
may now be grown by those with only limited 





apart. Do not cover thickly with soil, and thin 
out the plants until they are a foot apart. 
Parsnip-roots should be left in the ground for 
the winter, asthe flavour is improved. Hollow- 
crowned and the Student (see cut) are the best 
varieties. 


ee 


EARLY VEGETABLES. 


Lerrucrs, both under glass and in the open 
air, have had a favourable time thus far, and 
those that have been in the open may be safely 
transplanted at once. The Cabbage varieties 
are best for early crops. 

SPrInacu is a most useful crop, as it comes in 
quickly, and does not occupy the land long. If 
all is not required it can be dug in, so that the 
land is ready for summer crops. The round- 
seeded summer Spinach, sown rather thickly, 
can be cut right off directly it is 6 inches high, 
and is a most delicate vegetable. 

TomaToEs still continue to increase in popu- 
larity. Sow the seed at once in gentle heat, 
and pot off as scon as large enough, if space 
is available under glass, Push on by repotting 
as fast as they fill the pots with roots until they 
are in their fruiting-pots ; and if meant for open 
air or walls, they should be grown to fruiting 
size in pots of 6 inches or 7 inches diameter, for 
it is useless putting out small plants in our 
variable climate, but by having them strong 
I have cut ripe fruit from walls in July. 

J. G. 





Root room.—Inclement weather will afford 
au opportunity of overlooking the occupants 
of the root-shed. Carrote, being particularly 
liable to rot, must be first looked to, any that 
are partly decayed being laid aside for present 
use, Salsify and Scorzonera, if growing, should 


From a photograph sent by Mr. Parren, Canterbury, 


December. This date seems almost incredible, 
but, nevertheless, it is a fact, and could easily be 
verified upon inquiry at those establishments 
where the Tuberous Begonia is grown for 
exhibition for the early shows. Of course, the 
progress made in dull winter months is very slow 
indeed, but the growth is of that character that 
ultimately develops plants of a high order of 
merit. The method adopted is to procure 
shallow boxes, such as are used for raising 
seedlings and which are seen in almost every 
establishment, and place the tubers in the boxes, 
just slightly covering them with soil. This is 
usually of a light description, and at the same 
time retains sufficient moisture to keep the 
corm in @ somewhat humid condition. If 
the compost be fairly moist when first used, no 
other moisture will be required for a short time. 
But when it is seen that the soil is becoming too 
dry, watering should be resorted to, using for 
the purpose a fine-rosed can. This operation 
must be repeated from time to time as the soil 
becomes dry, and this will be necessary very 
often when once the rooting process has com- 
menced. The temperature of the greenhouse 
should be very comfortable, and thus, early in 
the year, 50 degs. to 55 degs. answers very 
well. Under such conditions, even with the 
limited amount of daylight, the progress is 
slow, and, consequently, there is little risk of 
the new growths being weak and drawn. The 





boxes are placed upon a cool bottom, with pipes 
running along the back and front of the bench. 
The greenhouses are low-pitched, so that all the 
circumstances assist considerably in developing 
growth of a sturdy character. When it is seen 
that the tubers are throwing out their roots 
freely and vigorously, they are then shifted 
into pots of various’ sizes, according to the 
requirements of the plant being thus treated, 
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As it is the object of this note simply and solely 
b> encourage the earlier starting of the tubers 
if an early display be desired, the further treat- 
ment must be deferred until the proper season 
arrives, Itis an important fact, and one which 
should be noted by all growers, that plants from 
early-started tubers appear to remain much 
longer in blossom, and do not appear to be 
so susceptible to ‘‘rust” as those which are 
started later in theseason. Should any trace of 
green-fly be apparent, fumigate with Tobacco- 
paper, or some other equally good preparation, 
at once, #B. 0; 


CROTONS IN SMALL POTS. 
THE value of well-grown plants in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots of the long, narrow-leaved, and bril- 
liantly-coloured Crotons is well known. I have 
&% whole house devoted to Crotons for house 
decoration, and grow them in two batches; the 
two-year-old plants after providing the cuttings 
for the season’s batch are thrown away. The 
present is a good season for propagating. In 











A New Zealand Fern (Lomariopsis heteromorpha), 


taking off the cuttings use only well-formed 
shoots, as if small pieces are used with the 
foliage mostly gone it is impossible to secure 
well-furnished small plants. Sponge each cut- 
ting carefully in case there be any insects, 
Each cutting should be placed singly in a 
2}-inch pot, plunging afterwards in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse in the frame, where if kept close 
and fairly moist, also shaded from strong sun, 
roots will quickly form. 


Moss so as to form roots before being detached. 
In these cases directly the Moss is fairly per- 
meated with roots, the tops must be cut off and 
potted, afterwards plunging them in the frame 
| to become established. After the cuttings are 
| rooted atand them out in the body of the house 
previous to repotting them. 

The best results are obtained by repotting 
| direct into 5}-inch pots, this being a useful size 

for decoration. The best soil ia equal parts of 

loam, peat, and leaf-soil, the loam being rough, 
' Add also crushed charcoal, coarse sand, and a 
) little artificial manure. Pot the plants firmly, 





Large, well-developed | 
tops are best notched and covered over with | 


| 








standing each well apart from the other. Direct | 
light being so essential for the plants’ perfect | 
development, it is an excellent plan, other room | 
not being available, to suspend each plant under | 
the glass roof, as in this position the most | 
perfect colouring is developed. This may be | 
carried out in quite large houses without inter- 
fering with the other occupants. Keep the roots 
regularly supplied with moisture, also syringe 
freely twice a day, using in each case tepid soft 
or rain water. Dryness at the roots will soon 
cause an attack of thrips or red spider. I do not | 
care to water with liquid-manure at any time, | 
but if a stimulant is needed use some proven 
artificial manure. Well prepared soot-water 
may also be used with advantage. fas, 





FERNS. 


LOMARIOPSIS HETEROMORPHA. 


Tus is a very distinct stove Fern, described by | 
Hooker as climbing lofty trees in New Zealand. 


The fertile fronds are each a foot long and pin- 
nate, the pinnz narrow and more than 3 inches 
long, whilst the barren fronds are about the 
same length. This Fern is found in the northern 
and middle islands of New Zealand, and wants 
a very humid atmosphere. It is best on a Tree- 
Fern stem, as it is a climbing kind. 





LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA. 


Tuts useful winter-flowering plant is not nearly 
so often seen well-grown as it should be, yet 
it is so nearly hardy, and so easily managed, 
that it should be in every collection of green- 
house flowers. 

The secret of success in growing Libonias is to 
supply them all the year round with an 
abundance of food and water, for any shortness 
of either will result in bare stems and a few 
miserable flowers in winter, instead of a mass 
of brilliant blossoms (almost hiding the dark, 
shining foliage). The blooms being fire-coloured, 
shading from yellow to carmine, this is a desir- 
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| avoided—and the morning sun 


| either covered with 
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Libonias should not be much pruned after 
flowering (only cutting out any very old or 
misshapen wood) and they must-have a liberal 
shift (for the pots will be found to be full of 
roots), rich light soil, and good drainage ; 
leaving a full inch vacant at the top of the pot 
for an ample supply of water, and the plants 
should be kept under glass until all chance of 
late frosts is over. 


At the beginning of June they should be 
placed out-of-doors, the pots being sunk to the 
rim in a border of coal-ashes, The position 
should be a sunny one (for it is of the first 
necessity that the wood should be well-ripened), 
but @ south-east aspect will suit Libonias better 
than a south-west exposure, for the great heat 
of the summer afternoon may make them 
droop—a condition which is always to be 
hastens their 
flowering season, 

A handsome plant I have stood in the 


| open air until the beginning of October, when it 


was already covered with buds, which opened 
well when the Libonia was removed to the 





From a photograph sent by Miss E. A, Willmott, Warley Place, Essex, 


| warmed conservatory, and placed near the glass 
on the south side. In the middle of January ib 
was even more covered with bloom, every tiny 
spray being loaded with the fine tubular blos- 
soms, s0 that the plants looked as though on 
fire with them. During the time from Sep- 
| tember onwards it has been supplied twice a 
| week with liquid-manure, and takes a surprising 
amount of water daily. 
Libonias are propagated 


most easily in 


| May, the new wood being selected and taken 


The slips need to be 
& propagating-glass or 
placed in a cutting-box, containing an inch or two 
of damp ashes at the bottom (on which the pot 
containing the slips should rest), and being 
covered with a piece or two of glass, which 
should be turned over (cr wiped dry) daily. 
With this assistance Libonia cuttings root very 
surely, and can be potted off when large enough, 
They will bloom the same year if well managed, 
however young the plants, and are very useful 


for winter decoration, even in a small state. 
Ie: RB: 


off with a tiny heel. 





able plant for decoration during the winter, 
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FRUIT. 


CULTURE OF FRUIT. 
THe APPLE, 


Wa intend to give a few short articles upon the 
culture of fruit, especially for those who have no 
broad acres to cover. The remarks made, how- 
ever, will be useful to those with fruit farms, 
as the selection of varieties has been well con- 
sidered. Fruit culture is an important, interest- 
ing, and healthy industry, not to ba regarded, 
however, as an easy and comfortable way of 
making a decent livelihood, There is no royal 
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Crown-grafting, (See page 797.) 


road to success save through the toil and routine 
that must be carried out if trees to give heavy 
burdens of luscious fruit are desired, which, I 
presume, is the wish of the cultivator. Many 
an HWaglish orchard is pleasing to the artist, 
who paints the gnarled, cankered branches 
touched with the pinkest of fruit flower clusters 
in spring, Daffodils sometimes slipping their 
sheaths neath the wormy branches; but not 
so when one yearns for the finest Pippin. 
An orchard need not be weather- torn 
to be beautiful, but not a few orchards 
in this splendid fruit country of ours are 
in @ sorry, yet bewitching plight. Cankered, 
Mossy trees are a failure. Perhaps an ancient 
Blenheim will fill the fruit-basket full, but that 
is not the point. The Blenheim is an exception 
to a general rule. If one wishes for fruitful 
orchards there must be good cultivation, a weil 
dug and manured soil, a true conception of 
suitable stocks, proper varieties for the locality, 
and a small selection, There are hundreds of 
varieties of the Apple, for example, but the 
majority are worthless, nasty, scrubby fruits 
that pigs even are none toofond of. One wants 
strong-growing trees, prolific, and bearing fruits 
of good flavour—that is where so many fail, 
‘*quality,” as gardeners call it—7z.e, flavour— 
frequently, especially in Pears, sadly deficient. 
Fruit is to eat, not to look at merely. A 
woolly-fleshed Apple is something to dread, but 
a juicy Ribston is wholesome, pleasant, and 
profitable. 
THE APPLE 

is a thoroughly British fruit, and may be well 
considered first. Apple culture is little under- 
stood; but people are better enlightened now 
as to the importance of suitable stocks and 
varieties. A hundred kinds are grown where 
six would suffice, and covering the ground with 
useless, ill-flavoured fruits certainly does not 
pay. Flavour is what is sought for, not alone 
mere size and beauty of appearance, although one 
must also think of these things. The following 
selections have been made with extreme care. 

The dessert or table kinds are placed first, and 
of late years there has been much crossing 
between dessert and kitchen fruits, with the 
result that there is a distinct class of Apple. 
Many of these are equally as good for table as 
for cooking, 

THE BEST TWENTY-FOUR dessert varieties in 
season from July till March and April, or even 
later, with cool storage and careful gathering, 
are the following: Mr. Gladstone, Irish Peach, 
Lady Sudely, Worcester Pearmain, and Ingestre, 
or Golden Pippin. Those readers who do 
not want so many should select the first in the 
list, as they are mentioned in their order of 
merit. Mr. Gladstone is the earliest of table 
fruits, and is finely coloured, being mottled 
with red, over which appears yellow streaks. 


It bears very freely on the Paradise-stock and 
isa profitable market fruit. Irish Peach is so 
well knowa that one need not describe it. Ibis 
good in any form, and a free bearer, but requires 
little pruning. Lady Sudely is a newer Apple, 
very handsome, and makes a splendid bush tree, 
cropping freely, and bears like the Irish Peach 
on the points of the shoots, therefore requires 
careful pruning. Worcester Pearmain is a free 
cropper, handsome, and specially good for small 
gardens, and Golden Pippin isa small, firm, and 
excellent Augast or later fruit; when grown 
as a bush on the Paradise-stock it is very profit- 
able. Beauty of Bath is an early and luscious 
kind. We now come to the 

EARLY AUTUMN VARIETIES, of which there is 
a wide selection, the season extending from 
September to Christmas. The fruits in this 
group are larger thanin the early section. King 
of Pippins may probably be classed as the most 
profitable of this selection, being a sure cropper ; 
it may be grown in any soil and in any form 
The fruit keeps good for some two months, Of 
course, in flavour it is greatly inferior to Ribsaton 
or Cox’s Orange Pippin. Cox’s Orange Pippin 
should be in every garden; it is the best- 
flavoured dessert Apple grown, a fair cropper, 
and does well in bush form on the Paradise- 
stock. In this list Ribston Pippin must be 
included, though, unfortunately, the tree is 
subject to canker. ‘The famous Ribston should 
be grown in bush form or as a cordon, and in 
light or well-drained soil, A warm summer 
suits it well. Margil is a valuable dessert 
Apple, with a Ribston flavour. It is a small 
grower, and has little fruits, but of delicious 
flavour. It is best grown in bush form, and 
for Ostober supplies it is most useful 
Adam’s Pearmain is likewise good, and it has 
large fruits. Brownlees Russet is of good 
flavour in Dacember and later, being satisfactory 
in bush-form on the Paradise-stock. A good 
word may be written also of Kygremont Rus- 
set, a golden fruit of high quality. Blenheim 
Orange is so well-knowa that we need not de- 
scribe it. The tree is slow in coming into bear- 
ing, but as a standard, or bush, or espalier form, 
it soon fruits on the Paradise-stock, and is good 
for either cooking or the table. 


WINTER APPLES. 


The old Nonpareil is one of the best of these ; 
ib is a small but good fruit. Beaddick’s Nonpa- 
reil, a russet fruit of good quality, is excellent 
as a bush or espalier. Melon Apple is a table 
and dessert variety, but only good on the Para- 
dise-stock. Scarlet Nonpareil is excellent in 
bush-form for March supplies. Reinette du 
Canada, a large late variety, is grown in any 
form, but it is especially useful as a bush or 
espalier, and the fruit is of good quality. For 
latest supplies there is less choice, but the follow- 
ing are useful: Boston Russet, Royal Russet, 
Sturmer Pippin, excellent, with Ribston flavour, 
and free bearing ; Rosemary Russet, very richly 
flavoured ; Fearn’s Pippin, a small red fruit, the 
tree compact in growth and bears fruit freely ; 
and Dake of Devonshire, a good bearer of great 
excellence. 


THE BEST TWELVE DESSERT FRUITS ARH 


Mr. Gladstone, Worcester Pearmain, and 
Golden Pippin, King of Pippins, Cox’s Orange 
and Ribston Pippins. Blenheim Orange, Melon 
Apple, and Old Nonpareil. Royal Russet, 
Sturmer Pippin, and Rosemary Russet. These 
are named in the order of their seasons. The 
best six are Worcester Pearmain, King of 
Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
Reinette du Canada, and Sturmer Pippin. The 


BEST TWENTY-FOUR COOKING KINDS ARE 

Early or Sammer.—Keswick Codlin, Manks’ 
Codlin, Cellini, Lord Grosvenor, Cox’s Pomona, 
Warner’s King. 

Autumn.—Peasgood’s Nonsuch, New Haw- 
thornden, Bismarck, Lord Derby, Tower of 
Glamis, Golden Noble. 

Winter.—Waltham Abbey, Beauty of Kent, 
Wellington, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lady Henni- 
ker, Baumann’s Red Rainette. 

Spring.—Alfriston, Northern Greening, Nor- 
folk Beaufin, Sandringham, Datch Mignonne, 
Striped Beaufin. 


BEST TWELVE. 


Karly Summer,—Manks’ Codlin, Lord Gros- 
venor, Cellini, 


Autumn. — New Hawthornden, Bismarck, 
Lord Derby. 

Winter.—Wellington, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Baumann’s Red Reinette. 

Spring.—Alfriston, Norfolk Beaufia, Datch 
Mignonne, 

BEST SIX, 

Early Summer.—Manky Codlin, Cellini. 

Autumn.—Bismarck, Lord Darby. 

Winter.—Lane’s Prince Albert, Alfriston. 

And probably for profit such kinds as Manks’ 
Codlin, Bismarck, Cox’s Pomona, Baumann’s 
Red BR:inette, and Lane’s Prince Albert cannot 
be beaten; the last named is one of the best, 
Tor 

Snow select the following: Waraer’s King, 
Grenadier, Gascoigae’s Scarlet, Lord Derby, 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Tyler’s Kernel, Lodding- 
ton or Stone’s, The Queen, Bismarck, Emperor 
Alexander, Newton Wonder, and Gold Medal. 
As regards show fruits much depends upon the 
seasons and quality of the fruit. In theautumn 
in the dessert class, such kinds as Worcester 
Pearmain or the earliest kinds would not have 
much success against good specimens of Cox’s 
or Ribston. 

Another class of fruit-trees is often growa, 
and may with advantage be extended—namely, 
espaliers and cordons, These are on the Paradise- 
stock, and by this form of culture more variety 
may be secured. Such sorts as fail in standard 
form do often well as espajiers. Amongst 
dessert kinds select Worcester Pearmain, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, King of Pippins, 
Blenheim, Braddick’s Nonpareil, and Reinette 
du Canada. Of cooking kinds the best are 
Grenadier, Lord Darby, Lord Grosvenor, New 
Hawthornden, Bismarck, Warner’s King, and 
Baumann’s Red Reinette, bub others also do 
well, Such trees require more root pruning, 
stopping of gross wood, and keeping clean than 
standards, as the Apple is much infested with 
the Woolly Aphis or American-blight, which 
should be dastroyed with Gishurst Compound or 
soluble petroleum. 


PLANTING. 


Amateurs are often sorely tried at the start 
by having poor soils to deal with A 
garden just left from the builder with all the 
rubbish of the yard placed on the surface 
is not suitable for fruit-trees. The trees, 
whilst in the nurseryman’s hands get well 
treated, and to a certain extent this must be 
continued, though this does not signify that 
large quantities of manure are necessary, bub 
proper preparation of the soil. If this is wet 
or clayey, place drainage under the roots in 





Ordinary splice-grafting, (See page 797.) 


the shape of old brick rubble and plant no 
deeper than they have been previously. Add 
to the soil old mortar rubble, road scrapings, or 
burnt garden refuse. Give more manure to 
thin, poor soils and to light ground, if it can 
be procured, add marl or clay. For most 
fruits @ certain amount of lime is required, 
and this is often wanting, but may be readily 
supplied by adding old mortar or chalk. Any 
time from the lst of October to December is 
suitable for planting, 
evil results by extending the planting season 
until March, but earlier planting gives finer 


but there is no fear of © 
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growth the following year. Many think that 
by using plenty of manure good results follow, 
but this is not so; rather give the ground the 
above aids, dig deeply—at least 2 feet to 3 feet— 
drain if necessary, and to poor ground apply 
® light dressing of decayed manure, but rely 
upon food in the way of surface-dressings 
either with liquid or manure. Too much man- 
are at planting means a few coarse roots, and in 
a few years barren trees. Newly-planted trees 
should be well mulched with manure as this 
encourages the surface rootsso necessary for the 
formation of fruiting wood, and prevent roots 
going down into poor ground in search of food 
or moisture, 


PRUNING AND GRAFTING, 

Young trees should not be pruned much. If 
the trees are well grown when received from the 
nursery, merely shorten the long shoots at the 
end of February or early in March, as at that 
season the buds are on the move, but the follow- 
ing autumn a certain amount of cutting is 
necessary to mould the trees into shape. ‘Thin 
out the centre of the tree, shorten any outside 
branches, but watch for the main shoots or 
leaders required extension. If there are half- 
a-dozen leaders 3 feet long, cut these back 
half their length. They will break strongly, 
but cut to an outside bud, and do not 
hesitate to remove a leader if they are too 
crowded. The fruit-grower should extend the 
tree by degrees, but not to unduly crowd the 
shoots, as the next season’s growth must be con- 
sidered. Some trees fruit more freely at the 
ends of the shoots than others, and these 
usually make a pendulous growth, requiring 
more freedom. Doubtless the best form of tree 
for the amateur is the bush. It is more readily 
managed and obtained on a short stem, whilst 
dwarf green crops may be grown beneath it 
for variety. Cordons and espaliers are useful, 
but more attention is necessary in pinching, 
root-pruning, and selection of suitable varieties 
when bush trees are grown. Do not plant 
closer than 10 feet (15 feet is much better), and 
then fair extension can be given. A few words 
as to 

GRAFTING, 


Late in January and early in February secure 
the scions or grafts. Lay them in the goil ina 
north cool border, and in March head down the 
trees to be grafted—that is, cut off the top. 
Graft with the scions laid in, the object of laying 
these in the soil being to get the sap in the 
stock in advance of the graft. Notch-grafting 
is the most readily performed—that is, a notch 
is cut in the side at the top of the tree cut down. 
This admits of the graft cut the same sized 
space, and care is required that the two portions 
of bark meet. The graft is then bound round 
with cotton or bass, and a good covering of 
adhesive clay placed over it. The clay is made 
pliable by beating and mixing a small quantity 
of fresh cow-manure with it. As the grafts 
grow loosen the ties and give a support, and if 
possible place two or three ona branch, This 
soon makes a good head. 

Our illustrations show three methods of 
grafting. In the cut representing crown graft- 
ing, the stock (A) is cut obliquely (as at B). The 
scion (I) is inserted into a tongue cut at an 
acute angle which fits accurately on the slope of 
the stock ; an incision is made in the stock and 
the bark raised with the spatula on one side 
only (C). The scion is then slipped in, so that 
the fresh cut on the inside may come into con- 
tact with the alburnum (E), and the back (G) 
be covered by the lip (C). The chances of suc- 
cess are increased by removing a small strip of 
bark (I) on the side of the scion, corfesponding to 
the lip (D) on the stock, which will overlap it. 
At (J) the work is shown completed before the 
application of the bandage and the grafting-wax. 
The section (B) of the stock exhibits the lip or 
portion of bark (C), which is raised from the 
wood and the portion (D) which is not raised. 
In the illustration showing cleft-grafting with a 
single bud, a scion (A) is furnished with a single 
bud (a) which will be inserted in the cleft of the 
stock. At } is seen a section of the cut part of 
the scion ; at B, the cleft in the stock, and at 
C, the scion finally inserted. Nothing further 
remains to be done except to apply the mastic, 
taking care not to rub off or injure the bud (a). 
According to the manner in which the end of the 
scion is cut, the bud (c) may be placed level with 
the top of the stock, as shown at C, Ordinary 
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Splice grafting (see cut) is the most suitable for 
Apricot-trees, The stock and the scion, which 
are of the same character, are cut with a sloping 
or splice cut perfectly smooth and even, in order 
to prevent the exudation of gum, which is 
always fatal to the union of these parts. The 
two parts are then fitted together as exactly as 
possible, and bound with a pliant bandage of 
wool. Use a stake or prop, and ease the band- 
age if it becomes too tight. 




















FEEDING AND STORING, 


When only a limited quantity of manure is 
given to the trees at the start, feeding is most 
important. All fruits pay for surface-dressings 
of manure twice a year, if it can be afforded, 
autumn and spring. The latter is doubly 
valuable, as when moisture is given it does not 
run away so quickly. Liquid-manure is invalu- 
able from May to October, as even at the later 
date the trees are building up their store for 
next year. With late kinds gather as late as 
possible, Many fruits do not hang long enough, 
early gathering causing them to shrivel and 
decay. Give as cool a store as possible, and 
do not bruise the fruits by placing too many in a 
layer, 





THE PREMATURE RIPENING OF PEARS, 
FLAVOUR, ETC. 

Tuis subject has been commented upon in the 

gardening press, and also been a matter of 

conversation among fruit growers for some time 

past, Premature or early ripening is likely to 












































































































































Cleft-grafiting with single bud, 


continue until the end of the Pear season, for 
a week before Christmas I had Beurré Rance 
ripening. This variety, on the average, does 
not mature fully until the end of January. 
In my case this late Pear always ripens well 
from free-grown pyramids 12 feet to 15 feet in 
height ; the fruits, it is true, are usually some- 
what below the average in size, but this is an 
advantage rather than otherwise for their perfect 
maturation, This season the fruits of both 
Beurré Rance and Josephine de Malines are 
smaller than the preceding. Last year these 
Pears ripened at their usual time ; this season, 
as before stated, they are much earlier, 
I am disposed to attribute this earlier ripen- 
ing not so much to this past season as to 
the previous one, when, as we know quite well, 
both the drought and the unusual continuance 
of hot weather tended, if anything, to over-ripen 
the wood of fruit-trees. This I believe to be 
the cause of the fruit this past season ripening 
prematurely, I cannot in any way attribute it 
to the additional rainfall or the cooler weather 


during its growth. I think it is rather to be 


sought for, as I have dictated, in the previous | b 


conditions which tended to produce this season 
& fruitful rather than a woody growth. The 
influences at work to cause such a thorough 
ripening of the wood act also upon the roots, 
causing these latter to be of a more fibrous 
character. Next year I shall expect to see Pears 
making a stronger growth, by reason of the 
recent rainfall, I noted particularly that both 
of the aforenamed Pears this season were ready 
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to gather nearly as much in advance of the usual 
time as they are now in ripening. In the case 
of Beurré Rance this was particularly note- 
worthy, the crop of which was excellent, all 
seeming to mature for gathering simultaneously 
—so much so, in fact, that they had to be 
handled with great care to prevent them falling. 
Josephine de Malines hung ten days or a fort- 
night later than the foregoing. Anent the 
former of these Pears, I note that a well-known 
pomologist in his catalogue advises a wall 
(south or west). With not the best possible 
locality I have always had the most satisfactory 
results from trees in the open—so much 80, that 
my wall-trees of Beurré Rance are no more, 
having given place to dessert Plums. The finer 
fruits, I readily admit, would be obtained from 
wall trees, but what is the use of these finer 
fruits if they will not after gathering ripen per- 
fectly for the dessert ? They can, of course, be 
used for stewing—that is one way out of the 
difficulty—but for kitchen use give me either 
Catillac or Uvedale’s St. Germain over all others. 
The increased attention given to growing what 
may be termed exhibition fruits has not caused 
any advance in flavour (perhaps of the two, 
otherwise, through coarseness); it has rather 
tended towards size, which I readily admit is 
only attainable by skilful culture and attention ; 
but after all, extra large fruits, such as usually 
win the premier prizes, are not such as find the 
most acceptance upon the dinner table. I do 
not for one moment justify what may be deemed 
small or inferior examples ; to strike the medium 
is not a difficult matter. 


Whilst on this subject I am led to think of 
one Pear in particular—viz., Marie Louise, of 
which I have repeatedly noticed that the best 
in point of flavour are the russetty brown ones 
from pyramids or other trees in the open as 
compared with the finer but more tender skinned 
examples from walls. Is not this difference to 
be attributed to the gain in the former instance 
by the much more free circulation of air going 
on around the fruits? I think it is only reason- 
able to assume this to be the case. I have 
noticed this same tendency in point of flavour in 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien and in a Pear that is too 
much condemned in regard to flavour—Beurré 
Clairgeau, medium-sized fruits of which are 
much the best. On the whole, I am disposed 
to think that the Pear is not looked upon as 
being so hardy as it actually is. I am well aware 
that the climate of the Channel Islands is most 
favourable to the production of fine fruits both 
from the point of quality and size, but, situated 
as these said islands are, I am very doubtful if 
these characteristics can be attributed to the 
additional warmth so much as to the genial 
breezes which blow over them. Pear-trees this 
season bid well for blossom — more go, in 
fact, than I should have thought, taking into 
consideration the late growth that many trees 
made, 8. 





THE APRICOT. 


Amonest hardy fruits this, in many gardens, is 
decidedly the most difficult to successfully culti- 
vate, and as a consequence its culture has been 
discontinued by many who would have been glad 
to grow it, if only with partial success. As a 
dessert fruit many prefer the Apricot to any 
other kind of stone fruit, while Apricot pre- 
serves rank among the best made. Apricots 
seldom succeed under the same conditions as 
Plums, Pears, and even Peaches. This in many 
instances is simply owing to their being planted 
in a too strong soil, or in heavy soil insufficiently 
drained. In my case I have to deal with a 
strong clayey loam, resting on an almost solid 
clay subsoil, and without extra pains in prepar- 
ing sites for Apricot-trees they would not thrive, 
or at any rate would not be profitable. By far 
the best crops are obtained from trees planted 
against a wall facing south-south-east, while 
another wall with a south-west aspect, and 
wholly occupied with Apricot-trees, is far from 
eing so remunerative as itought to be. Nor is 
the fruit of the best quality from this wall, and 
it is all preserved. I have two good explanations 
to offer for this partial failure, and in all proba- 
bility the same reasons may be given for in- 
numerable failures in various parts of the 
country. The south-west wall is situated in a 
low-lying portion of the garden, where the 
trees get more moisture at the roots than is good 
for them, and on account of the site naturally 








hindering them from getting so much sunshine 
a3 they require, the wood does not ripen pro- 
perly, and rarely flowers satisfactorily. All the 
trees, old and young alike in this position, grow 
strongly—too strongly, in fact; but although 
we checked this by lifting and replanting some 
and partially lifting and root-pruning others, 
this does not induce them to be go floriferous as 
we could wish. Iam now convinced that we 
must either replant on a much raised border or 
completely cover them with a glass coping. The 
upper portion of the garden under my charge is 
naturally well-drained, but in spite of this it 
has been found necessary to remove 6 inches of 
the clayey subsoil of the border intended for 
Apricots and Peaches, and replace it with a 
good layer ofrough stones, The border formed 
on the top of this consists of equal portions of 
garden soil and fresh turfy loam, the depth at 
the back is about 2 feet, and there is a fall of 
6 inches to the front. This brings it well 
above the ordinary level and insures a compara- 
tively dry and warm root-run, About twenty 
years ago this was done and the trees have done 
well ever since. Whenever a tree has to be 
replaced, and this we have had to do owing to 
failures with trees of Moorpark, a liberal addi- 
tion of turfy loam and a little short manure is 
added to the border in order to give the fresh 
trees a good start. These raised borders, 
again, are apt to become rather too dry, espe- 
cially where glass copings are fixed over a 
portion of them, and to prevent this we mulch 
heavily early in May with short farmyard 
manure, covering it with a light surfacing of 
soil. Since this has been done the older trees 
especially have perfected much better fruit, and 
are not injured by overcropping, as heretofore. 
TREATMENT OF YOUNG TREES.—I have never 
tried what could be done with what are called 
‘* maidens,” having always dealt with trained 
trees, and these invariably grow quite as strong 
as is desirable, All the sound, well-ripened 
shoots on these are laid in full length, and this 
is tha first step towards checking grossness as 
well as inducing early bearing. Trees thus 
treated endeavour to form growths at nearly 
every joint throughout the whole length of the 
uapruned shoots. To take out the points of the 
shoots when first planted, as my wall man 
always insisted way the proper thing to do, 
would merely have resulted in several strong 
breaks on the upper portions, while much of 
the remainder would have been blind, perhaps, 
for the rest of the tree’s life. Oa the other hand, 
by leaving the shoots full length, short fruiting- 
spurs naturally form at many of the joints, and 
by summer pinching any of the others not 
required for furnishing the tree, this may also 
lead to the formation of more fruiting-spurs. This 
treatment of young shoots, if persisted in till 
such time as the wall space is occupied, tends 
to materially check undue grossness, but when 
the points of fairly long shoots are weakly, the 
leading break is also sure to be weakly ; and in 
preference to winter pruning, in order tosecure 
a stronger break, I preferto disbud the upper 
portions, thereby securing a stronger back 
growth, which can be laid in asa leader. Very 
weakly shoots, or those under the size of a slate 
pencil, are best cut back freely, and this will 
generally be followed by one of stronger 
growth. Any very gross shoots are best 
removed directly they are observed; but if 
they cannot be spared, they may be materially 
checked by an early removal of many of the 
leaves. The principal main branches being 
already formed before the trees have left the 
nursery, and these being trained in the direc- 
tion originally given them, it becomes a simple 
matter to lay in other permanent branches 
according as the continuing spread gives more 
intervening space requiring to be furnished. 
Young wood laid in in the same manner as 
Peach wood will frequently fruit the following 
season, this being especially the case with well- 
ripened growth of the Moorpark variety ; but, 
as arule, itis advisable to fruit them on the 
short-spur system, or in the same manner as 
Plums, young shoots only being laid in to replace 
any that have been prematurely lost by gum- 
ming or to furnish blank spaces, As a rule, 
young shoots are constantly being thrown up 
from the base of healthy trees, and a few of 
these that are well placed should be laid in 
occasionally, in order to keep the tree well 
furnished with healthy growth in preference to 
much that is nearly or quite useless, Too often 
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long, ugly spurs are encouraged on Apricot- 
trees, and these never produce fine fruit. At 
the summer pinching, which should be done 
early with the finger and thumb, it is necessary 
to leave rather long spurs, say about 3 inches in 
length, in order to-_prevent strong wood growths 
instead of fruiting-spurs forming at the base ; 
but atthe winter pruning all these should be 
shortened to within four joints of their start- 
ing point. This being done annually, no long, 
ugly spurs will form, and better crops of fruit 
ought to result. Nor should the spurs be 
crowded, and this is best obviated by the com- 
plete removal of many of the badly placed or 
crowded lateral growths early in the summer. 

Sranparp Apricots.—I have not met with 
anyone who has seen a standard Apricot-tree 
that was ever known to perfect a good crop of 
fruit. What fruits they ever produced were not 
fit for eating, and made preserve much inferior 
to that from almost any sort of Plum. 
There may be districts in which standard 
Apricot-trees are successfully grown, notably 
in the Isle of Wight, but I think I may safely 
advise the majority of the readers of GARDENING 
not to attempt this method of culture, unless it 
be in a large span-roofed orchard-house, 

PROTECTING THE TREES WHEN IN BLOOM is an 
important matter as regards the successful cul- 
ture of Apricots, a3, owing to their habit of 
blooming early, the very delicate blossoms are 
much injured, if not totally destroyed, by even 
a moderately severe spring frost. There are 
various methods of affording protection, such as 
wide stone wall copings, wide board copings, 
and either two or three thicknesses of fish- 
netting or some kind of closer protecting mate- 
rial suspended over the trees at a safe distance 
from the wall, A quantity of Fir branches 
thinly and securely fastened to a framework of 
light poles also frequently preserves the blossom, 
but none of these contrivances are so effective as 
glass copings and blinds. We find these to be 
of the greatest service, not only in protecting 
the trees from spring frosts, but also in insuring 
an earlier supply of fruit, ay well as a better 
ripening of the wood. Our coping, which con- 
sists of a light iron framework, to which large 
thick squares of glass can be fastened and 
removed expeditiously, extends about 30 inches 
from the wall, and immediately under this, or 
say to a distance of 4 feet from the top of the 
wall, the trees flower more freely, ripen fruit 
earlier than elsewhere, and the growth also 
matures earlier. In addition to the coping we 
have blinds about 9 feet long and 2 feet wide, 
and these have rings at the top for running on 
rods under the coping, while the lower ends are 
also attached with the aid of tape loop; to loose 
rings running on wire strained to stout posts. 
An arrangement of sash cords admits of the 
blinds being simultaneously opened or closed, 
and in this manner we can protect when neces- 
sary without unduly shading, and thereby 
weakening, as well as unduly forwarding the 
blossom. These bliads are also extended when 
easterly winds prevail, and, as may be imagined, 
do good service. The glass is usually removed 
after the crops are gathered, sometimes before 
if red-spider threatens to be troublesome, and 
we do not find it necessary to again screw it on 
till near flowering-time. In some districts I 
would not remove it, and should not do so here 
if the border was not liable to become too dry. 
The blinds are best formed of cotton yarn, un- 
less frigi domo can be afforded, the latter, being 
formed of horse-hair and wool, is the more 
effective ; canvas blinds on rollers, and also light 
canvas-covered screens or shutters, are adopted 
in some gardens with very good results. It 
frequently happens that these protective 
measures result in an extra good set, and in 
this case severe thinning-out must be resorted 
to, or the fruit may all be small and compara- 
tively worthless, Besides, over-cropping is 
most injarious, and it is better to be contented 
with moderately heavy crops every favourable 
season than an extra heavy one, followed by a 
complete failure. 

VARIETIES OF APRICOTS are but few, and yet 
amongst them are several very poor sorts. 
Moorpark is by far the best sort in cultivation, 
none, in my opinion, equalling it in point of 
quality, and it is also of large size. Unfortu- 
nately, it is most addicted to gumming, whole 
limbs on presumably most healthy trees suddenly 
collapsing. There is no known remedy for this, 
an1 not many authorities are agreed as to the 
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true cause of the disease. Quite young trees 
are as liable to be disfigured in this way as are 
older ones; but a3 we cannot afford to dispense 
with the variety, young trees are always grown 
on another wall to take the place of any that 
may fail under the coping. Early Moorpark 
possesses both the good and bad qualities of 
Moorpark, and it differs only in that it is about 
a fortnight earlier. Large Early is a reliable 
early sort of fairly good quality. Hemskerk 
forms a good succession to this, and ripens 
before the Moorpark. It is a vigorous variety, 
fairly prolific with us, and the fruits are large 
and of good quality. Of the smaller sorts I 
find the best are Shipley’s, somewhat early and 
cropping freely, and Turkey, the latter a very 
distinct sort, ripening fairly well on the upper 
portion of our south-west wall. Wis 


FLOWER SHOWS AND SOCIETIES. 
NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 


Tue general committee of this society met at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fieet-street, London, E.C, 
on Mondayevening, February 17th last, at seven 
o’clock, a large number of members of that body 
and representatives of affiliated societies being 
present. After the minutes of the previous 
meeting had been read and confirmed, the secre- 
tary read the report of the schedule sub- 
committee, who were appointed to prepare the 
schedules for the September, October, and 
December shows of the present year. A few 
alterations and additions had been made which 
were calculated to enhance the value and impor- 
tance of the respective exhibitions, The recent 
agreement to enlarge the boards for Japanese 
blooms, for a twelve board to a length of 
28 inches and a depth of 21 inches, 7 inches to 
be allowed from hole to hole, was amended so 
far as incurved blooms were concerned. They 
will bs as previously—viz., length, 24 inches ; 
depth, 18 inches; holes, 6 inches apart. The 
floral committee also reported a few alterations 
to tHeir rules, the chief of them being that three 
instead of two blooms in future be submitted to 
them before a certificate be granted, that plants 
of decorative varieties need not necessarily be 
submitted in pots, but may be shown without 
pots, the desire of the committee being to ascer- 
tain the value of such sorts for decorative work 
and market purposes, and to show their habit. 
An amendment was also carried requesting 
the floral committee to refrain from certificating 
new varieties sens out with the same name as 
older varieties, and which had already received 
a certificate, or were in general cultivation, 
This rule was suggested in order to meet the 
difficulty of two distinct varieties, but bearing 
the same name, being generally catalogued and 
leading to endless confusion. Commendations 
will be granted to varieties, if of sufficient merit, 
to those who are only able to show two blooms 
of a variety, and, in future, before ‘‘ sports” 
will be granted a first-class certificate, blooms 
from the parent stock must be shown with 
them. A vote of thanks to Mr. A, Taylor for 
his tabulated list of Chrysanthemums exhibited 
at the last November exhibition was unani- 
mously carried, mention being made of its value 
to exhibitors, and its historical value. The list 
was promised to be inserted in the 1896 
schedule and report, etc. The dates of the 
floral committee meetings for 1896 were fixed as 
follows: September Ist and 23cd, Ostober 6th 
and 28th, November 9th, 18th, and 25th, 
December Ist and 9th. 

The general committee will meet on the fol- 
lowing Mondays: August 24th, September 28th, 
October 26th, November 23rd, and Decem- 
ber 14th. The draft report and balance-sheet 
was placed before the committee, and the chear- 
ing character of its contents was a general cause 
of congratulation, Thirty new members and 
twelve affiliated societies were unanimously 
elected. The secretary mentioned during the 
evening that subscriptions to the Jubilee Fand 
were wanted, and the list of those already re- 
ceived would be published in the schedule. 


The Wild Garden: or, the Naturalisation and 
Natural Grouping of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a chapter 
on the Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth edition, 
with wood engravings from drawings by Alfred Parsons, 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo, linen boards, price 12s. 

Special Edition on finest hand-made paper, well bound 
in vellum, One Guinea nett. Through all Booksellers, 
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WINTER-FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE 
PLANTS, 


THE winter season is, of all the festive 
seasons of the year, the one when flowering or 
berry-bearing and foliage plants are in greatest 
demand, for the simple reason that the outside 
world is then at its most dormant period, and 
anything that gives a bright, cheerful look to 
our greenhouses or conservatories is sure to be 
highly prized. Happily there are now s0 
many useful plants suitable for winter 
decoration that anyone with but a limited 
quantity of glass-houses can have a really bright 
display. The great thing is to grow the right 
sort of plants, and any warm greenhouse will 
grow the following well, viz.— 


ABUTILONS in variety make nice bushy plants, 
and if grown specially for winter-flowering by 
being hardened off out-of-doors in summer, they 
make a grand display, or if trained to cover 
the pillars or rafters of the conservatory they 
may be pruned hard back at midsummer, which 
will cause them to make entirely new wood, 
which will be sure to bloom abundantly from 
October onwards. 


ARALIA SIEROLpr is one of the most useful of 
all foliage plants, for, being hardy, it withstands 
draughts and dry air better than most plants. 
A good supply of this plant is invaluable, 


ASPARAGUS in several varieties, such as A. 
plumosus, A. tenuissimus, are as useful as 
clecorative pot-plants as they are for cut flower 
work. Young plants grown in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, with long, feathery sprays, are the beat 
for decoration. 


Bovuvarpias in great variety are amongst the 
brightest of winter flowers, ranging from pure 
white to bright scarlet, They make fine plants 
in small pots, and an intermediate temperature 
suits them to perfection. 


CALLA &THIOPICA is equally useful as a foliage 
and flowering plant combined, for its fine 
healthy-looking leaves are high] ornamental, 
even without the large massive flower-spathes, 
which are freely produced at mid-winter. But 
to have them in flower at Christmas the plants 
must be rested out-of-doors from May to July, 
when they will naturally start into fresh growth, 
and must be shaken out and repotted, placing 
the strongest crowns in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
using good rich soil and giving plenty of liquid- 
manure as soon as the pots are full of roots, If 
placed in a warm-house in September they will 
be in full bloom at Christmas, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (LATE) are now considered 
indispensable at Christmas, and many beautiful 
late-flowering sorts are available, but the 
great thing is to keep them back in summer, by 
pinching the points of the shoots out or cutting 
down in June, so that a good head of moderately 
strong shoots is produced. Keep out-of-doors 
until end of October, and then place in a light, 
airy house, freely ventilated. 

CARNATIONS of the tree varieties, and the 
highly popular Grenadin type that can be 
increased toany extent by seed, are the ones to 
grow, as they flower continuously for months. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM is a true winter flower, 
requiring very little heat to bring it into bloom 
at Christmas, Anyone having a cold frame for 
summer and warm greenhouse for winter can 
grow Cyclamens well. 

DAPHNE INDICA ALBA and i. rubra are amongst 
the most fragrant of winter flowers, and as the 
plants are of slow growth, they may be kept for 
several years in moderate-sized pots. 

GERANIUMS of the Zonal kinds, especially the 
semi-double scarlets and white, are invaluable 
for winter work. The one thing to insure plenty 
of bloom is to grow ona quantity of spring- 
struck cuttings and pot them in 6-inch pots in 
June, and keep all bloom pinched off until 
September, when they will start to flower as 
freely as at midsummer in a warm-house. 

Hyacintus (Roman) if potted up in Septem- 
ber, or directly they come to hand, will need 
scarcely any forcing at all to have them in full 
bloom by the shortest day, when white flowers 
are sure to be in request, 

LIBoNIA FLORIBUNDA is not nearly so much 
grown as ita merits entitle it to be, for as a large 
specimen or a small table plant it is one of the 
best. Cuttings put in now and potted off in 
spring like Fuchsia, and set out-of-doors in 

une, will make lovely little bushes by the end 


































of the summer, when, if placed in warm quarters, 
they willbeinbloomin December. If kept cold 
they will bloom in March. 


PRIMULAS, single and double, are of them- 
selves enough to make a goodly show. The 
singles, if sown in March, may be grown to large 
plants, and require keeping back by pinching 
out the bloom-spikes, while the doubles flower 
for months, 

SoLANuM Capsicastrum, or Winter Cherry, is 
one of the brightest and most seasonable of all 
plants; it is probably most serviceable in small 
pots of 5 inches or 6 inches diameter ; but if large 
specimens are needed, I find it is a good plan 
to cut these young plants down in I’ebruary and 
let them break out well before repotting, and 
placing in cold frame in May. 

JAMES GROOM, Gosport, 





ORCHIDS. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM LONDES. 
BOROUGHIANUM. 


THE illustration represents a flower of this dis- 
tinct species, which is, unfortunately, not one of 
the most satisfactory of the family to grow. The 





Flower of Odontoglossum Londesboroughianum. 


spike reaches a length of 3 feet, and bears in the 
autumn flowers about 1 inch across and bright 


yellow in colour. 





Heating a frame.—I have a frame 3 feet 
3 inches long, 3 feet 10 inches wide, 2 feet high 
at the back, and sloping to 1 foot 4 inches at 
the front, which I want to heat. I have an oil- 
lamp with a 4-inch wick, which holds about 
three pints of oil. Would this be of any use to 
heat the frame with, or would any ordinary 
lamp be sufficient? If the lamp would do 
would you tell me how I am to place it, and 
how to divide the frame go that the lamp would 
be at the bottom of the frame and the plants 
above, and what material would be required ? 
If the lamp would not do would you tell me of 
some other ways for heating the frame ?—N1x, 


*,” The lamp mentioned is rather too large 
to heat a frame of this size, though of course it 
need not be turned up full. The best way to 
heat such a frame would be to have a 1-inch or 
13-inch pipe fixed all round the inside of the 
frame (a tin or zinc one would do), and heated 
by a small flat boiler, placed in a hutch at one 
side or end, with the lamp beneath. Of course, 
you must have a small cistern and feed-pipe at 
the highest point. A cheaper, but probably less 
effectual, method would be to sink the lamp in 
@ hole at one side of the lower end of frame, 
with the chimney discharging into a short funnel 
fixed on the lower side of a length of 3-inch 
tubing, fixed across the bottom of frame (inside), 
with an upright shaft of flue (about 14 inches in 
diameter) at the other end. This should be 
fitted with a patent cap to prevent down draught. 
This lamp must be covered in and protected 
from wind and weather. 

Mina lobata.—I grew this creeper with great 
success last summer, the seed being raised in a hot-bed in 
March. It covered anarch with a mass of beautiful dark 


green foliage, and perfect flowers standing well out,— 
M, E, N, 











RULHS FOR OCORRHSPONDHENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted tn 


GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 


here laid down for their guidance. All communications 


for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 


one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Evitor of 
Garpgnina, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the PUBLISHER: 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
um mind that, as GarpENina has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication 

Answers (which, with the exception of such «3 cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) show'd always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist. 
ance, Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres- 
pondents who refer to articles insert in GARDENING 
should mention the number in which they appeared, 





2616.—Description of Lilies.—Having received 
from Japan a number of Lilium auratum bulbs simply with 
the names Yamayuri, Sakuyuri, Teppoyuri, Red Kanoko 
White Kanoko, could you oblige with description of 
these 7—YAMAYURI. 


REPEATED QUERY. 

2617.-Growing Ross of Jericho.—I hope you 
or some of your readers will answer my question which 
appeared in your iasue of February 15th, as to how the 
plant called Rose of Jericho can be grown satisfactorily as 
a pot plant ina room? A friend who was directed to grow 
it like a Hyacinth only produced a wretched, unattractive 
object, not worth keeping as an ornament.—INQuirER, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but veaders are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additicnal advice on 
the various subjects, 


2618.—Removing Rose in glass-house (Clyde). 
—If the Rose is not more than two or three years old it will 
move more safely in April. Prune rather hard. 

2619.—Htucalyptus globulus (4. Overyield).— 
Eacalyptus globulus will grow out-of-doors in summer in 
North Stafford or any other part of England, and would 
even exist through a mild winter, but the firat severe 
winter would kill it. 

2620.—Bedding out Pelargoniams (Cyn).—You 
must not plant out Mrs. Pollock or other ‘‘Geraniums”’ 
before the 20th of May. Taey will do as proposed in 
your plan, only have the plants of Mrs. Pollock of a good 
gize, and Whits Vesuvius ag small a3 you can get them, 

2621.—Pruniag Rose-treas (Bostonian).—Reine 
Marie Henriette ig too vigorous for the cold greenhouse 
and does not flower freely enough. Do) not prune either 
Maréchal Niel or Reine Marie Henriette very much. 
Merely cut away unripe wood, and thin out weakly shoots. 
All shoots strong and firm enough to flower should be left. 


2622—-Marechal Niel Rose (Portoise). — Your 
Maréchal Niel Rose shows all the usual symptoms of 
canker, and we are afraid the plant is doomed. You 
might prune rather hard back, and not let the plant 
flower this year, and encourage any new shoots as much 
ag possible, 

2623 —Planting Gorse and Broom (Enquirer). 
—1, No doubt Gorse or Broom, or both, would grow round 
the pond if the position is not wet. 2, Sow the common 
varieties of both Gorse and Broom, having first tho- 
roughly prepared the ground by digging, etc. 3, The 
seeds can be obtained from any large seed firm. 


2624.—Unsatisfactory l’Ideal Rose (Regular 
Subscriber, Notts),—Is it not possible your soil may be 
too rich and good? Our own impression is that I’Idéal 
is not so gross a feeder as some Roses are. Five feet to 
7 feet of growth was good, but did it ripen? Ifit did not 
les3 would have been better. It is, of course, possible you 
may have kept the roots too dry, 

2625.—Window boxes (J. G, M.).—It will be better 
to have fresh soil in window boxes. You know the old 
adage—‘‘Don’t spoil the ship for the sake of a hap’orth 
of tar.” You might try changing half, and make up the 
difference by adding one pound of some good fertiliser to 
each bushel of soil. The plants must have food, and it 
will cost;as much one way as the other. 

2626.—Unsatisfactory soil (Sandy).—We regret we 
are unable to advise fully in this matter. We do notknow 
depth of soil or would do so. Would not roots, suchas 
Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, or such crops, pay if you have 
depth? This is the chief point, as the roots go down in 
search of moisture. Probably fruit would be better than 
vegetables, but even then it is useless to advise if the soil 
is shallow. 

2627.-Preparing ground (New Subscriber ).— 
Well expose your soil by turning it up as roughly as possible 
for winds and weather to pulverise. If you can get road- 
scrapings, add these or such aids ag burnt garden-refuse, 
wood-ashes, and old mortar rubble. Any of the above 
placed on the surface before sowing or planting the crop, 
and lightly forked in, will improve the soil ; but much may 
be done by well working and exposing it. As to vegetables 
to grow, we would advise Broad Beans, Potatoes, roots in 
the way of Carrots, Turnipe—in fact, most green crops 
Onions will do well if you well prepare the land previously, 
Frenchand Runner Beans and Peas need food in the way 
of manure, and if you require advice as to variety and 
seasons, we will give it. You do not tell us the size of 
ground, or what has been grown on the land previously, 
If it is crude clay soil, just out of the builder’s hands, you 
will need to give food and more labour to get good resulte, 
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2628.—-Shaded greenhouse (£. W. W.).—Better 
not try to grow flowers in a sunless house, except a few 
bulbs in spring, and a few things in summer, which can be 
bought in cheap. We are afraid a Maréchal Niel, or any 
other Rose, would be a failure. But you might try a 
Lapageria rosea, and the variegated Cobwa scandens will 
give a little colour in its foliage, and will look pretty 
hanging about, 


2629.—-Pruning Rose Gloire de Dijon (/.).—It 
would be quite possible by annually cutting away some of 
the old branches from the bottom and training in young 
shoots to keep the flowering wood lower down the wall. 
For the present season this means sacrificing the long 
shoots at the top. The plant has been allowed to run 
away too much, and we expect the bottom is bare or nearly 
so of flowering-wood. We should thin out freely and try 
to get new growth lower down, stripping altogether the 
top of flowering branches. 


2630.—Single Hyacinths (Lyncastrian).—A cer- 
tain proportion of Hyacinths will throw two spikes. 
Some kinds are more liable to do this than others. It is 
mainly a question of growths and ripening. You cannot 
prevent it, as the spikes are there when you purchase the 
bulbs, and cannot be taken out. In selecting bulbs give 
preference to weight in proportion to size, instead of mere 
bulk. The weighty bulbs are always well built and 
matured, and the spikes generally come right, or a large 
proportion of them will do so. 


2631.—Praning Roses, etc. (Perplex:d).—In 
France, Paul Neyron grows much stronger than here. 
Better treat both this and the Gloire de Dijon alike. Sim- 
ply remove the tips of last year’s best wood and cut out ag 
much as you can of that which bloomed last summer, 
Anyhow, thin out what old wood can be spared and do 
not let the younger wood be too crowded upon the wall. 
2) Shorten back the lateral growths of the Honeysuckle 
only, then the new wood will flower freely. If you cut 
Saat too closely, strong and almost flowerless wood will be 
made. 


2632,—Young Vines (Airdrie),—You cannot allow 
all shoots on your Vine to grow, and they should have 
been removed before they got the size yours are, Now 
you must proceed cautiously, Stop three of the shoots, 
the weakest, and get the best or one nearest base fora 
leader. Out back the other to within a couple of inches of 
the base and then the one left will soon take the lead, and 
in two or three week 3 you may cut back close up to Vine. 
It you rub or break out all at once you cause your Vine to 
bleed now growth is so forward, but doing the work as 
advised will not injure the Vine. 


2633.—Melon Hero of Lockinge (J. B. H. W.).— 
To grow Melons in the way described we would advise 
larger pots than 12-inch. Seakale, 16-inch or 18-inch, would 
be better. Sow early in Marchin 60 pots and prepare 
your soil and pots to plant out early in April, or you could 
sow at once and hurry the plants on. We would not 
advise stopping the fire-heat until the fruits are netting. 
Grow four fruits on a plant, and after planting allow the 
plants to make a growth of 2 feet. Stop and train laterals 
at the second joins beyond the fruit and set the first lot of 
fruits which show, Grow in strong loam and feed well 
after fruits are set. 


2634.—Greenhouse climbers (Clyde).—Train the 
Roses and climbers from 8 inches to 9 inches from the 
glass. When strained along the roof offer the best and 
cheapest means of support. The Lapagerias might do if 
you have a shady corner. They would do against the 
back wall. For an unheated house you cannot have any- 
thing better than Roses, chiefly Noisettes and Teas, with 
perhaps one or two General Jacqueminots. Everybody 
plants Maréchal Niel, but Perle des Jardins and Bouquet 
d’O¢ are more reliable. Lamarque is a beautiful old Rose. 
Safrano, Gloirede D’jon, W. A. Richardson, Devoniensis, 
and Souvenir de S. A, Prince are all charming. 


2635 —Azalea failing (W. F.),—You give no par- 
ticulara of ths treatment afforded the plants or the 
conditiong under which they are growing, so that we cannot 
do more than guess at the cause of your failure. Watering 
is a most important point in the culture of these plants, 
the rule being to give none until the soil becomes slightly, 
not very, dry, and the pot rings a little hollow when 
rapped, and then to afford endugh to moisten the ball and 
roots thoroughly, The foliage must also be kept free from 
‘thrips and other insects, and a fairly mild atmosphere be 
maintained about the plants. But in some places where 
the water is very hard they do not thrive; in such cases 
raion water only should be used. 


2636.—Treatment of Black Hamburzh house 
(Mike).—You will do well to read work for the week in 
this journal. You will there find advice required, It is 
impossible to give advice how to proceed for the next few 
months as the treatment as regards temperature and 
moisture must be varied according to weather and progress 
of trees, You donot say if your Vines are breaking —if 
not, close the house, syringe overhead twice daily and 
close up early to get all warmth possible during the 
flowering period, Keep the house as close and warm ag 
possible and after thinning air carefully and damp 
house often but notoverhead. Peachesshould likewise be 
syringed until in bloom and treated as advised for Vines, 
but well syringed twice daily when set. 


2637.—Unsatisfactory fruit-cuttings (7. C. 
Watts),—The cuttings from your fruit-trees sen:, especially 
the Pears, show that the trees are in a bad state, and if 
all are in asimilar state, pastrecovery, In the first place, 
the injury is not caused by the Fowls ; indeed, the reverse, 
as they benefit the trees. Wehave rarely seen worse oasa3 
of canker. It is impossible for such wood to produce 
nouch fruit, ag the bark is eaten away. You did well to 
dress with lime, but we fear the evil ig at the roots. You 
do not give any particulars as to soil, and without we can- 
not advise; but even with such particulars, trees so much 
diseased would not be much benefited by replanting. 
Probably your soil is wet or badly drained, and wa sea 
traces of American-blight. For the latter dress freely 
with a thick solution of Gishurst Oompound, with a little 
paraffin in the mixture. The insect is a white woolly- 
looking substance in the crevices of the bark. We fail to 
gee any insect on the Black Ourrant; probably your 
ground is poor. Mulch over the roots liberally with 
Soe as manure at thig season, and well thin out weak 
wood, 


2638.—Austrian Briers.—Should Austrian Brier 
R8e3 be grown outdoors or under glass ?—Ruposany. 


*,* Out-of-doors by all means, 


2639,—Catting down a Yew-hedge.—Is this 
the right time of year for cutting back and lowering a 
Yew-hedge in a sheltered garden?—M, A. B. 


*.* Yes; this may be done at any time from now till 
April, 


2610.—Camellia blooms turning brown.— 
Will you kinaly tell me what is the reason of Camellia 
blossoms when gathered turning brown, and of no use for 
decoration? They are pure white ones,—W. Foor, 


** The flowers must have been bruised in some way ; 
the slightest bruise or rough handling causes them to 
become disfi jured thus almost directly. 


2641.—D ahlias.—Is it injurious to Dahlias to grow 
them three years_or more in the same border?—F. W. 


*,* Not if the soil is well dug and manured annually- 
previous to planting. At the same time the finest flowers 
are usually obtained when the plants wre growing in fresh 
or maiden soil. 


2642,—Creepars for a house.—Is a house standing 
N.W., with stuccoed front, and eaves faced wood and 
painted, suitable for creepers, and if so, what kinds?—A 
READER. 


*,* Yes, sevrral good climbers should succeed on this 
aspect, includiny Honeysuckles, Jasmines, and Ivies of 
sorts. We hav2 even had Gloire de Dijon Roses and 
Passton flowers fine on w similar aspect. 


2643.—Tuberous Begonias.—What is the distance 
for planting Tuberou3 Begonias apart, so ag to give a good 
effect in a bea’—J. D. Hypr, 


*,* Something depends upon the age and size of the 
tubers. Small one-year tubers may be planted only 
? inches or 8 inches apart. Older and larger ones, with 
several growths a piece, 10 inches to 12 inches. Seedling 
sige of the present year will do with 5 inches or 6 inches 
only, 


2644.—Picotees from seed.—How shall I grow 
Picotees from seed, and do they require much water ?— 
RUDCJANY. 


*,* Sow the seed early in April in a well-drained pan or 
box of sandy loam and leaf-mould, and keep in a frame, 
or on @ greenhouse shelf, giving water only when the soil 
becomes slightly dry. Prick off the seedlings and plant 
them out in September to flower the following year. 


2345.—Sowlng Peas,—What is the earliest time it 
would be advisable to sow Chelsea Gem ia the open 
garden, and when should I sow Daisy and E3kford’s M,in- 
crop Peas, so as to follow in succes3ion ?—MERLIN. 


*,* Hurly Pzas, such as Chelsea Gem and Daisy, may 
be sown on a warm border this month, especially in a mild 
season, such as the present, and a mild climate. Main- 
crop varieties muy be sown in March and April for 
succession. 


2'443.—W illow-planting.—I am cutting some 
treaches tor running water about 6 inches deep and 
7 inches wide at top, with slightly sloping banks. The 
soil ig. & rich loam, and to prevent the sides from tumbling 
in, Iam thinking of putting in some Willow stakes to grow. 
Will you kindly tell me when is the best month for doing 
ao, and about how far apart is proper ?—V. A. 


*.* These may be planted at almost any season, but 
the present is perhaps the best time of year. 


2347.—Cresper for a trellis.—Pleasa give nama of 
climber for trellis 7 feat long and 7 feet high, very shaded, 
and state number of plants to cover same quickly ?7— 
SHEFFIELD BLADE. 


** A Virginian Creeper (common variety) or Clematis 
vitalba (Traveller's Joy) will be the best plants for this 
purpose, One plant of either will suffice. Plant next 
month, Ivy is evergreen, which the others are not, but is 
slowingrowth Three or four plants of this should be put 
in, if preferred. 


2348 —Climber for a greenhouse.—Please give 
name of climber for small greenhouse roof? Heated to 
50 degs,, and sometimes more. Have bed 3 feet long, 
15 inches wide, filled with good soil from field. The house 
only gets sun from noon onwards, being partly surrounded 
by houses. Should prefer a good Rose, if any chance of it 
blooming.—SHEFFIELD BLADE. 


*,* If the atmosphere of the locality ts smoky we can- 
not advise you to plant a Rose, but if fairly pure a Gloire 
de Dijon or Souvenir d’un Ami would be most likely to 
thrive, Otherwise a Fuchsia would probably do well. 
Mandevilla suaveolens would also probably do well. 


2649.—Nerlums not flowering. —I have six 
plants of double rose-coloured Nerium, which flowered 
splendidly last summer, but they show no signs of flower- 
ing. Should they flower every summer? If so, will you 
kindly give me an hint on their culture ?—J. B. J. 


*.* These plants seldom fail to flower well when & good 
growth has been made and properly ripened the previous 
season. The growth must be made jirst by means of potting 
in rich loamy soil in the spring, ani afterwards by the 
free use of wuter and liquid-manure, and then be ripened 
towards the autumn by exposure to sun and air. The 
plants mry, however, have exhausted themselves by the 
production of so much bloom, and require a season to 
recover. 


2650.—Ferus in rooms.—Will you give me advice as 
to treating Ferns (Maiden-hair and othera) growing in 
rooms? I have been unsuccessful hitherto, and think 
treatment hag been at fault, knowing they are grown very 
beautifully in this neighbourhood in the situation I name. 
—A READER. 


*,* As you give no detzils of the treatment adopted 
hitherto, we can only quess at the cause of failure. As a 
rule, these and other Ferns thrive in a quiet atmosphere 
and moderate temperature, free from dust and draughts. 
Water a3 required, giving more while in full growth than 
when resting, of course, and repot each spring in good, 
light, turfy sotl and sand. Shade from hot sun in 
summer is also necessary. Use a very little stimulant, 


such a3 wexk soot-water etc , during the spring and early 
summer, 


2651.—Tropseolum tricolorum.—I have had some 
seeds of the above given me. Should be obliged if you 
could advise me when to sow them and how? When will 
they flower ?—FLOWER-PoT. 


*.* Sow the seeds at once in aw well-drained pan of fine 
sandy peat, place it in a moderate hot-bed frame, or in an 
intermediate-house, and keep fairly moist. When the 
little plants are strong enough, pot them singly, and shift 
on as required, keeping them under glass the first summer. 
They will probably flower the following season, if kept 
growing on freely throughout. 


2652.—_Uses of coal-dust.,—Oan any use be made of 
coal-dust by making into brick coal, and how?—G, A. H. 


*.* Coal-dust may be made into bricquettes by the addi- 
tion of sawdust and tar, but the blocks must be pressed in 
@ proper machine, and we are unable to describe the pro- 
cess exactly. In the ogee coal-dust is chiefly useful for 
burning clay or rough soil in heaps, the products being 
exceedingly valuable for many purposes. 


2653.—Hdging for a border.—I have a flower 
border, about 2} feet wide, underneath windows on each 
side of front entrance (south aspect), and am requiring an 
edging for the same—a pretty flowering perennial would 
be preferred—but shall be much obliged if you will advise 
the most effective and suitable kind for the position ?— 
M. E, G. 


*.* The common Thrift or Sea Pink (Armeria) makes 
a neat and lasting edging, and is quiteat home ona warm 
and sunny aspect. The flowers are pink. Another suitable 
subject is the Spring Gentian (G. verna), with flowers of 
the most intense blue, and also a low-growing hardy 
perennial plant. 


2654.—Planting out forced bulbs.—I have some 
bulbs which have just done flowering—Dzaffodils, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, etc. Can you tell me the best way of kesping 
them until the autumn, when I propose putting them out 
in the open, and will they do any good? Thesoilin which 
they have been forced was composed of heavy loam and 
leaf-mould in the proportion of two to one. Any informa- 
tion will oblige.—J. M, R, 

*.* Your best plan will be to harden the plants of in @ 
frame for two or three weeks, and then turn them out of 
the pota into a bed of good soil, burying them rather 
deeply, They will do better thus than tf kept in the pots, 
besides which the labour of keeping them watered through- 
out the summer will be saved, 


2655.—Pegging down Rosés.—I have a number 
of dwarf Roses, mostly Gloire de Dijon, General Jacque- 
minot, and others that have grown long and strong shoots. 
It haz occurred to me to make layers of them. Will you 
kindly inform me which is the best time to peg them down, 
and whether an incision should be made in the shoot 
previous to pegging it down, also when the shoots should be 
cut off the parent stem ?—S. OC. 


*,.* The strong shoots may be pegged down now, but no 
more time should be lost. Jt is not necessary to make any 
incision. Simply peg the points down to the soi!, and the 
shoots will bloom at almost every joint. 


2655.—Spent Hops as manure.—wWill brewers’ 
spent Hops answer instead of leaf-mould for making alight 
soil for cuttings of ‘‘'Geraniums,” etc, or would they ba 
injurious? Leaf-mould is scarce in this neighbourhood. 
I3 there a safe and more effectual mode of fumigation than 
Tobicco smoke ?—E, G. 


*,* Yes, when half to two-thirds decayed, spent Hops 
form a capital substitute for leaf-mould. Richards 
X. I, All Vaporiser is much superior to Tobacco for 
Jumigating purposes, as it does not injure the most 
tender foliage or blossom, and kills insects of all kinds 
with certainty, while the unpleasant odour of Tobacco is 
avoided, 


237.—Plum-tres in a greenhouse.—I have 
erected a greenhouse, 23 feet by 12 feet and 10 feet high, 
with sp.n-roof, for the purpose of cultivating and growing 
Tomatoes. This I have heated at from 55 degs. to 60 dezs, 
and I have fixed against the north end wall a Victoria 
Plum-tree which is six or seven years old, and which is 
now infull bloom I have been told by several persons 
the tree willdo n> good. Oan you give me any advice, 
plea3e, ag to what I should do with it, or will it be necessary 
to take it out ?—CoNnsTanT RBADER, 


*," It is very doubtful whether the tree will do any good 
in its present position, especially if the temperature 
named is maintained, and as the Tomato plants will 
shade tt heavily in the summer. On the whole, we should 
advise you to remove and plant the tree outside. 


2358 —Crossing ‘‘Geraniums.”—I wish to cross 
some ‘‘Geraniums.” I have chosen Athlete and Queen of 
the Whites. Do you think these two would cross well, 
and can you give me a few hints on crossing 7—J, M, R. 


*,* Queen of the Whites would make a good parent, but 
Athlete we do not know. In order to obtain fertile seed 
you must wait until the sun gains some amount of 
power in April, May, or June, Then, when the plants 
are well in bloom in @ nice, light, and sunny house, apply 
the pollen from the flowers of one plant by means of a 
small camel-hair brush, to the stigmas tn the centre of 
those of the other plant, These are ready for impregnation 
when the fine rays at the top recurve right back to the 
column, Keep the plants fairly dry and warm, and in 
due course the seed will form and ripen. 


2659.—Hardy annuals for a border.—I have a 
border, 27 feet by 3 feet, which I want to sow with hardy 
annuals, not too tall. Would you kindly advise me? I 
thought of Sweet Sultans at the back, Godetias middle row, 
and a border of Mignonette (fom Thumb). Would this 
look well? Should be pleased if you would make a better 
suggestion. Should Mignonette out-of-doors be pinched 
back at all, or let to grow naturally 7—MERLIN. 


*,* The selection you name is a good one, certainly, as 
regards height. But though the blossoms of Sweet Sultans 
are fine, the plants are of a rather straggling habit. Would 
tt not be better to vary the subjects a little—long rows of 
one thing are very monotonous? We should say that good 
clumps or masses of several kinds, smaller in front and 
larger at the back, would be much more effective and 
artistic. In this case Cornflowers, Linums, Convolvulus 
minor, Clarkias, Eschscholtzias, and others might be bene- 
ficially added to your list, 
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2660—Stocks for late-flowering.—I have a pro- 
minent border that I intend filling with Stocks, but as 
these do not generally last very long, how and when must 
I make a second sowing to take the place of the first lot 
when they are giving over?— MERLIN. 

*." If seed of w good strain of German Stock is 
sown early—about February—and the plants grown on 
liberally, and got out in rich soil in good time, the plants 
usually continue to bloom for the greater part of the sea- 
son. But for a late bloom seed should be sown at the end 
of May, and the plants be put out some time in July. 
Another way would be to sow seed of the intermediate 
Stock in a little heat in March, when the plants will bloom 
beautifully in September and October. 


2561.—H yacinthus candicans.—I have a fine lot 
of Hyacinthus candicans, dry bulbs, [ thought of plant- 
ing them in the middle of half-moon beds, which will be 
filled with ‘‘Geraniums.” Do you think they will do 
there, and when should I plant them? Could I keep 
some back to flower in pots to come in bloom about the 
middle of November, and if so, when should I pot them? 
Jould you tell me why Cyclamen leaves are of a rusty 
colour on the underside? Some of them had black spots 
ne and very small insects, not quite white?—ConsTant 

EADER. 


*;* Yes, H. candicans would succeed in the beds, no 
doubt they are by no means particular subjects, but you 
must remember that they grow tall—3 feet to 4 feet, or 
more, Plant them next month, or early in April. The 
only way to retard the flowering of this plant is to keep 
the bulbs in @ very cool place as long as possible, and 
pot them only when they begin to push into growth 
slightly, 


2362.—Plants for a border.—In a border, 5 feet by 
18 feet, facing west, and backed by wall, getting few hours’ 





midday sun, what should be planted, and when, to get 


nice continuous show of blooms from May to October ?— 
RUDCJANY. 
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be. A professional gardener ay means an ordinary 
gardener—i.e., one who gets his living from gardening. 
No examination is required, Your other question will be 
answered next week, —— Archie.—We snall be pleased 
to read your essay upon wild flowers, and insert it, if it be 
likely to interest our readers. Write to publisher about 
the plates. —— Bob Dick, Macclesfield. —They mean 
Emperor, not Prince, Alexander. Emperor Alexander is 


a very popular Apple, 





Catalogue received. — Seeds.—Messrs. E. P. 
Dixon and Song, Hull. 





CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1896. 

Tua Editor of Tam GarpEN and GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED announces another Photographic 

Competition for the season 1896. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses AND FLOWER 
GARDENS.—A prize of Ten GuineAs will be 


given for the best series of not less than twelve 
photographs of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly thoze showing the beauty 
of the house in relation to the garden and the 


home landscape. Picturesque Farm, Manor- 


house, rectory and cottage gardens may be 


included.—Suconp Prize, Five Guineas. 


Class 2.—FLowERING PxLAants.—A prize of 
Six Guineas to the sender of the best series 







*,* There are so mang jine and handsome subjects suwit- 
able for such a purpose to choose from that the dificulty is 
to make even @ moderately brief selection. Doronicums, 
Spirceas, Primroses of sorts, 'Aquilegias, Geums, Dielytra 
spectabilis, Anemones in variety, Campanulas ditto, 
Canterbury Belis, Sweet Williams, Carnations, Pinks, 
Phloxes, Pentstemons, Dahlias, Fuchsias, Chrysanthe- 


of not less than twelve 


glass. 


photographs of 
flowering plants grown in the open air or under 
These may include flowering shrubs and 
native plants, cottage and window plants.— 


mums, Michaelmas Daisies, and many others. 
be employed, as well as many others, 
may be planted at any time now, but Dahlias and other 
tender subjects early in June. 


2663,—Starting Dahlia tubers.—I should feel 
much obliged for full directions how to start the dormant 


tubers of Cactus Dahlias into growth? The writer has a 
numoer, the result of one year’s growth. The tubers are 
clustering four or five round each stem, and have been 
carefully stored during the winter. Must they be separ- 
ated, and each tuber started singly in a pot, and is a 
hot-bed required to start them ?—AN IrIsH Lapy. 


*.* Do not separate the clusters of roots, but lay them 
out next month in a greenhouse or warm frame, with a 


little light, rich soil beneath, between, and over each. 
Sprinkle them overhead daily in bright weather, and 


when starting harden off and plant them out-of-doors from 
the middle to the end of May. Another and simpler 


method is to plant them directly outside towards the end 
of April in @ sheltered part of the garden, covering the 
crowns with dry litter or Fern until all danger of frost is 
past. 


2664.—Stephanotis.—What soil does a Stephanotis 
require? When is the best time to take cuttings? I have 
no bottom-heat. Which is the best way to layer 
or take cuttings? Will you tell me what makes the leaves 
go yellow ; we have two, and I cannot understand why one 
should go yellow and the other not? Oneisina pot and 
the otherinatub, Heat 40 degs. to 45 degs, in winter, 
and kept rather dry. Will you kindly give a short answer 

n your paper ?7—A. D, 

*.* The cuttings should be taken tn the winter or early 
spring—there is time enough yet. 
portions of the wood made the previous season, not too hard, 
and should have two or three joints each. Insert them 
rather closely in pots of sandy soil, and stand ina tem- 
perature of about 60 degs. until callused ; then plunge in 
@ brisk bottom-heat, and when well-rooted pot them of 
singly. IPf the temperature frequently falls to 40 degs., 
you must expect a good many of the leaves to turn yellow 
and fall, but if one plant does s0 and the other not, we 
should conclude there was something wrong at the root of 
the former, Drainage defective, probably. 





NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting planta or Sruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpiroR of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampion-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Sneficld Blade. —1, Pteris 
tremula; 2, P, serrulata cristata; 3, P. cretica ; 4, P, 
cretica albo-lineata ; 5, Adiantum acrostichum ; 6, Cyrto- 
mium falcatum ; 7, Doodia lunulata—C. Aug. West,— 
Quite an ordinary form of Dendrobium Wardianum, the 
petals and sepals in the flowers sent to us being as white 
asin the type.——J. Abram.—Dendrobium Hildebrandi, 

M. D.—1, Choisya ternata; 2, Berberis Simonsi : 
3, Variegated Laurel, 





TO OORRHSPONDENTS. 


We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under- 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender, 

William Roife.—You do not give your address, but if 
you are living near London you might consult Messrs. 
Protheroe and Morris about putting young Palms in one 
of their sales, or you might advertise in GARDENING,—— 
Jack Little.—An amateur gardener ig one who derives no 
pecuniary advantage from hig garden, and a gentleman’s 
gardener is one who has made a life study of gardening, 
and derives hig living from it. The word amateur is 
applied to this class, inasmuch ag at exhibitions they com- 
pete in amateurs’ classes, but, of course, this should not 








All may 
Most of the above 





They should consist of 


SECOND Prize, THREE GUINEAS. 
Class 3.—BoRDERS, GROUPS OF 


less than twelve photographs of rock gardens, 


hardy flower arrangements in borders, groups or 
beds, climbers on walls or balustrades, &c., water 
and water-side gardens, and picturesque outdoor 


ferneries.—Srconp Prize, THREE GUINEAS. 


Class 4. —LAwNs, OLD ORCHARDS, WILD GaR- 
DENS, GRASS WALKS, AND PICTURESQUE DRIVES, 


—A prize of Srx Guineas for the best and most 


varied views (not less than ten distinct) of lawns 
and lawn trees, old Yew hedge gardens; ever- 
greens as shelters to bowling-greens, gardens, 


and arbours, picturesque woodland, park, or 


pleasure ground drives, and Grass walks. This 
class may also include fine trees of all kinds, 
and trees of historic interest.—Smconp Priza, 
THREE GUINEAS, 


Class 5.—Rosnh GARDENS.—A prize of Five 
Gurnzas for not less than twelve photographs of 
varied and beautiful aspects of the Rose garden— 


Roses in beds, on pillars, walls, espaliers, 
pergolas, groups of single Roses in shrubberies, 


Class 6.—Brst GARDEN FRuits.—A prize of 


Five Guinuras for the best collection of not less 
than twelve photographs of garden fruits: 
Grapes, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, or any other fruit grown in Britain, 
to be shown on the branches, not crowded on 
dishes. No prize will be awarded to photographs 
of fruits which are too small to distinctly show 
the form, or in which, owing to crowding, the 
form cannot be seen.—SECOND Prizz, £2 103, 

Class 7.—Brst VEGETABLES. —A prize of 
Five GurneAs for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kiads of garden vegetables, 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the forfm of each kind and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old genuine names, though we 
do not want to exclude real novelties when they 
are such.—SECcOND Prizg, Two GUINEAS. 

Class 8.—IRIsH GARDENS.—As most of our 
subjects have hitherto come from England and 
Wales, we offer a first prize of SeveN GUINEAS, 
and a second of THREE GUINEAS for not less than 
twelve photographs of views of the most beau- 
tiful Irish gardens. Every class of garden may 
be included. 

Class 9.—Scotcw Hovuszes AND GARDENS.—A 
prize of Seven Gurnaas for not less than twelve 
photographs of Scotch houses and their gardens, 
or plants that grow in them. Manse gardens 
and every class may be included.—Sxconp 
Prize, THREE GoINzAs. 

Class 10.—Cur Fiowsrs, Vasxs, nro,—A 
prize of Five Guinzas for nob less than twelve 
photographs of bold arrangements of cut flowers, 


HARDY 
PLANTS, FERNERIES, AND Rock AND WATER 
GARDENS.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 


including table decorations and any pretty ways 
of using cut flowers. 
good shape in the open air or greenhouses and 


Plants in tubs or vases of 


window decorations may be included in this 


class ; also good garden seats, verandahs, etc. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 


each photograph chosen receive the sum of half- 


a-guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until the last day in October, 1896. 


WHAT TO Avolp.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wires, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. The intention is to show the full 
beauty of the subject taken, and this cannot be 
done well when the photographer is confused by 
other considerations. Dwarf flowers are ineffec- 
tive when taken directly from above. The 
camera should be brought low down for such. 
All photographs should be mounted singly, and 
not several on a card. They should not be 
mounted on cards with black backs, and the 
photographs should not be less in size than 5 inches 
by £inches. In many of the photographs sent in 
for our last competition the subjects were much 
overcrowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others ; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copy- 
right of which is open to question must be sent. There is 
no limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the chosen 
photographs The photographs may be printed on any 
good paper that shows the subjects clearly ; but those on 
albumenized paper are preferredfor engraving. 

Seconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
This is very tmportant. 7 

TurrD.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which 
the photographs are intended should be marked on the 
parcel, which must also be labelled ‘* Photographic 
Competition.” Unsuccessful competitors who wish their 
photographs returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps 
for that purpose. 





BIRDS. 


THE SKYLARK (ALAUDA ARVENSIS). 


Tue Skylark is a permanent resident in this 
country, over which it is generally distributed, 
being partial to cultivated districts, where wide 
open lands stretch out all around. On the 
approach of winter these birds collect in exten- 
sive flights (to the numbers of which arrivals 
from the northern regions contribute), and seek 
sheltered situations, visiting fallow fields, 
Wheat lands, and Turnip fields. The nest is 
placed upon the ground in a little hollow or 
depression among corn or rank herbage, being 
loosely woven and composed of vegetable-stalks, 
and lined with fine, dry Grasses. The eggs are 
of a greenish-white, spotted with olive-brown, 
and generally four or five in number, and two 
broods of young birds are reared in the season. 
The first brood is generally ready to leave the 
nest in June ; the second in August. The Sky- 
lark is highly valuable as a cage-bird, being 
remarkable for the variety and compass of its 
notes. Young Larks taken from the nest should 
be fed upon paste made from bread and milk, 
with a little Rape-seed or Poppy-seed mixed. 
The young males are distinguished by the yellow 
tinge of their plumage. They easily acquire the 
notes of other birds, and may be taught to 
whistle almost anything; but their musical 
education must begin very early. In its wild 
state the food of the Skylark consists of insects 
and larve, various seeds, Clover-leaves, blades 
of young Grass, and various young succulent 
vegetables. In captivity these birds may be fed 
upon Barley-meal, bread-crumbs, crushed Oats, 
Hemp and Poppy seeds. They are also very 
fond of lean meat, minced small, meal-worms, 
flies, and other insects, and should be supplied 
with green food, such as Lettuce, Chickweed, 
and Cress, <A very good staple food for caged 
Larks can be made in the following manner : 
To one quart of Pea-meal add half a pound of 
golden syrup acd two ounces of melted lard, 
mix well, and place in an oven until warm 
through, stirring to prevent burning, and add, 
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when nearly cold, } pint each of Maw-seed, 
small, whole Hemp-seed, and broken grits, and 
mix thoroughly. Keep ina jar, and use equal 
parts of the paste and stale bread-crumbs. A 
liberal allowance of clean, fresh sand should be 
supplied, as these birds are very fond of dusting 
themselves, also a turf-of Grass or Clover. 


8. 8. G. 


Canary wheezing (New Beginner).— 
Your Canary is suffering from a slight cold, 
which in some cases is the forerunner of asthma, 
and leads on to serious results, You had better 
protect the sufferer from cold air, especially at 
night-time, by covering the cage. Keep it out 
of draughts, and discontinue the Rape-seed for 
a time, but feed it occasionally with a little 
Arrowroot-biscuit and yolk of egg boiled hard 
and minced fine, and for green food give it 
Watercress and Dandelion, A little cod- 
liver-oil added to soaked bread, well squeezed, 
will afford relief. 


Canary ailing (Js/e o Valla).—Birds suf- 
fering from consumption, which results from 
cold, and is often brought about through a bad 
moult, appear puffed out and spongy in plumage, 
while they lose flesh and become light in weight. 
You might give your bird a small supply of 
broken grits (such as are given to Chickens), a 
little hard-boiled egg, mixed with Arrowroot- 
biscuit, also a few drops of cod-liver-oil, added 
to a little stale bread, which has been soaked in 
cold water and well squeez3d. Liquorice-water 
may also occasionally be given. You will find 
that a liberal supply of Flax-seed will prove 
beneficial to your bird. Some old mortar, bruised 
and mixed with the grit-sand, will also prove of 
value in restoring the Canary tohealth. Avoid 

ampering it with sugar or other sweet food. 

f there is any coughing or sneezing an infusion 
of the leaves of the common Speedwell, with a 
little honey added, will make a pectoral tea that 
will benefit the bird if supplied daily for a 
week or ten days, 


AQUARIA. 

Management of an aquarium. — 
(W. 7’. D.) —You had better clear out your 
aquarium and make a fresh start. First of all, 
cover the bottom with about an inch of rather 
coarse sand, over which lay about another inch 
or so of shingle, Next add a few aquatic plants, 
such as the Water Crowfoot, the Water Muill- 
foil, and the Anacharis. The latter is very free 





rowing, and will bear rough treatment much | 
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better than some others. ‘To start these 
tie a stone to the roots to keep them in 
position in the sand. Now fill up the aquarium 
with water to about a couple of inches 
of the top, and, if possible, place it in a 
window with a north-east aspect, where it can 
obtain the morning sun for a short time only. 
Do not introduce the fish till you observe bright 
bubbles of oxygen upon the stalks of the 
plants—these should appear in a week or so, 
and soon after this a green confervoid growth 
will appear on the glass. By this time the 
water will have become beautifully clear, when 
a few fish may be dropped in, care being taken 
not to overstock. A few water snails will be 
found very beneficial, as they act as scavengers, 
and clear off the green growth from the stalka 
of the plants and sides of the aquarium. With 
this precaution the water will not require 
changing for a long time, but will only need a 
little added now and then as evaporation takes 
place. Discontinue the ants’ eggs, and on no 





account again hang raw meat in the water, but 
give a little vermicelli now and then, broken 
very small, and a tiny worm or two occasionally, 
Lean beef dried (not cooked) and shredded very 
fine is an excellent fish food, as is lambs’ lungs, 
dried and grated very fine. With the above 
management you will find your fish thrive and 
your aquarium a success, 
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POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


Wyandotte Fowls (C. F. A ).—The 
plumage of these birds is white, heavily laced 
with black, especially the breast; the tail is 
black, the legs yellow, and free from all feather- 
ing; face and ear-lobes red. They are a hardy 
race of Fowls, mature early, and their flesh is 
of superior quality—in fact, they are well 
adapted to the climate of our country. The 
hens are excellent mothers, and the chickens can 
be raised with great ease. Wyandottes are 
classed with the best Fowls for size and weight, 
the cocks sometimes weighing over 7 lb, and 
the hens between 5 lb. and 6 lb. Indian Runner 
Ducks are good ; we cannot say, however, what 
sort of cross they would make with Pekins. 


Hen becoming broody (Pollie) —We 
know of no process by which a hen may be in- 
duced to sit, but can certify that plucking the 
feathers from the breast will not bring about 
the end in view. Give your hen abundance of 
stimulating food ; this may cause her to become 
broody, but will almost certainly cause her to 
cease her contributions to the egg-basket. A 
fat hen does not lay. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD, 
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WAYS OF USING CHEESE, 


CHEESE RELISH.—Pat into a small basin } Ib, 
flour, 4 lb. grated cheese, } teaspoonful mustard, 
and pepper and salt to taste. Melt a dessert- 
spoonful of butter or dripping in a small pan, 
add a teacupful of milk and the beaten-up yolk 
of an egg, stir the mixture gradually in among 
the flour. Beat (with the blade of a knife) the 
white of the egg to a stiff froth, and gently stir 
it in at the last moment. Put 4 1b. or more fat 
in a frying-pan or stew-pan, heat over a fire till 
nearly boiling-point. Drop the mixture in small 
tablespoonfuls among the hot fat. In five 
minutes they will be of a pale golden colour and 
ready to lift out of the fat. Dish them up on a 
piece of paper to absorb any fat, then lay them 
in a pile on a hot dish. It may here be men- 
tioned that the white of the egg will froth up 
much quicker if a mere pinch of salt be added 
to it before beating. If the fat be not allowed 
to scorch during the cooking, and if strained 
into a clean dish, it may be used over and over 
again for various other purposes; and it is well 
to know that you cannot fry properly with a 
mere + inch depth of fat. 

CHEESE WITH MACARONI.—Throw } lb. of 
Italian macaroni in boiling salted water, add an 
Onion, cover up and boil for twenty minutes. 
If Genoa macaroni is the kind used, it will 
require half-an-hour to boil. Break the maca- 
roni in pieces before putting it into the water. 
When tender, but not too soft, drain it from the 
water, and return the macaroni to the pan, and 
add a teacupful of milk. Stand the pan by the 
side of the fire for five minutes. Now mix in 


5 oz. of grated cheese, half a teaspoonful of 





made mustard, salt and pepper to taste. Turn 
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the whole out on to a small flat dish or pudding- 
dish. Sprinkle on the top half a teacupful of 
fine bread-crumba, and over the crumbs 4 oz. of 
grated cheese. Place on the top a large tea- 
spoonful of butter, dripping, or pieces of fat 
bacon chopped up very fine. Place the dish in 
the oven or before the fire to brown the top, and 
serve hot. The bread-crumbs may be made 
from any stale or odd pieces of the crust of the 
loaf. The crusts should be dried in the oven or 


'| before the fire, then rolled with a rolling-pin 


till fine, afterwards sifted through a colander, 


HoMINY WITH CHEESE.—Put one teacupful of 
hominy in a basin, and pour over it two teacup- 
fuls of boiling water. Letstand allnight. Put 
the soaked hominy in a basin or jar with 1 pint 
of milk; stir all together. Put a piece of 
greased paper over the mouth of the basin or 
jar. Place the basin or jar in a saucepan con- 
taining a little boiling water, or place the jar 
in a steamer. Cover the sauce close, and cook 
for an hour and a half. The hominy will then 
have absorbed all the liquid. Put into a small 
saucepan one teacupful of milk, 3 oz. of grated 
cheese, half a teaspoonful of made mustard, 
Pepper and salt to taste. Stir till all boils up ; 
then mix it with the hominy. When well 
mixed, turn out on a flat dish or tin, smooth the 
top. Patina very hot oven for a few minutes 
to brown the surface, or brown before the fire. 

CHEESE PUDDING.—Beat up in a basin one 
good sized egg, pour over it one small teacupful 
of milk, add two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
Pepper and salt to taste, and one tablespoonful 
of bread-crumbs. Grease well a small pudding- 
dish, pour in the mixture, bake in a hot oven 
twenty minutes. A flavouring of mustard and 
a little ketchup may be added, if desired. 


Hasty pudding.—Melt in a frying-psu 
two tablespoonfuls of bacon fat or dripping. 
Stir into the fat as much oatmeal as it will 
absorb, pepper and salt to taste, and a small 
Onion very finely chopped—this latter may bo 
omitted if objected to. Stir the meal, etc., in 
the pan till thoroughly hot (about five minutes), 
but do not let it brown. Dish up, and use 
while hot. The above may be eaten with 
bread. 


Oatmeal pudding boiled.—Mix 4 lb. of 
finely-chopped suet into 4 1b, of Oatmeal, 1 
good-sized Onion finely chopped, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Put the dry ingredients into 
the centre of a floured cloth, tie up loosely, put 
into boiling water, boil constantly for two 
hours, Turn out and serve with Oaion sauce. 


Boiled trips.—This is a cheap dish, very 
nutritious, and also the most easily digested of 
all animal food. For this latter reason it is 
frequently used even at good tables when a very 
light dish is wanted. The water in which tripe 
has been boiled should be converted into 
Haricot, Potato, or Pea-soup. The cheapest 
way to get tripe is to buy the uncleaned 
stomach-bag of the ox. By adopting this plan 
a cottager may have 2 1b. or 31b of the tripe for 
about sixpence. The bag must first be emptied, 
and then washed thoroughly in cold water two 
or three times; then put it in a saucepan, cover 
entirely with cold water, add a piece of washing- 
soda the size of a Walnut. Stand the pan by 
the side of the fire and very slowly let the water 
get thoroughly hot, but do not on any account 
let the water boil ; if you do so the tripe cannot 
be properly cleaned, or made to look white, as 
it ought. When the water is near boiling 
point take out the tripe, put it ina basin with a 
little cold water and scrape. 
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